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PREFACE TO THE FIRST EDITION 


The idea of the present work, the publication of which has been inevitably delayed by the war, 
was first conceived in 1933. It is designed to cover the same ground, though on a different scale, 
as the well-known dictionaries by Sir William Smith on Greek and Roman antiquities and on 
Greek and Roman biography, mythology, and geography. The eighth edition (1914) of Liibker’s 
Reallexikon was taken as a general model, but with certain modifications in principle and with 
certain differences in emphasis. The present work is intended to be less purely factual than Lubker. 
It devotes more space to biography and literature, less to geography and to bibliographical 
information, aiming in this latter respect at no more than referring the reader to the best work, 
in English and foreign languages, on the various suhjects.r A special feature is the inclusion of 
longer articles designed to give a comprehensive survey of the main subjects and to place minor 
characters, places, and events, the choice of which has been necessarily selective, against their 
appropriate literary or historical background J The terminus ad quern is, generally speaking, the 
death of Constantine (337), and proportionately less space has been allotted to persons who 
lived later than the second century a.d. ; but a few prominent figures of later ages, such as Augus- 
tine, Eustathius, Photius, Pscllus, Thomas Magistcr, Tridinius, and Tzetzcs, who are important 
for the student of classical antiquity, have been included. Christian writers, as such, have been 
excluded. 

The editors of the dictionary at its inception were Mr. J. D. Denniston, for Greek literature; 
Professor J. Wight Duff, for Latin literature ; Professor H. M. Last, for Greek and Roman history 
and geography; Professor A. D. Nock, for Greek and Roman religion; Sir David Ross, for Greek 
and Roman philosophy, mathematics, and science. Professor R. G. Collingwood advised on matters 
concerned with art and archaeology until his death in 1943. In 1937 Professor Last found himself 
unable to continue his editorship, and his place was taken by Professor M. Cary and Dr. H. H. 
Scullard, who are alone responsible for the selection and form of articles on history, geography, 
laws archaeology, and art. In 1944 Professor Wight Duff died, and Professor A. Souter agreed to 
sec the articles on Latin literature through the press; and in 1945 Professor H. J. Rose took over 
from Professor Nock the final stages of the editorship of articles connected with religion. In the 
autumn of T939 Sir Paul Harvey undertook the complicated and laborious task of securing uni- 
formity in such matters as spelling, transliteration, and abbreviations, and of adding the requisite 
cross-references. He had all but completed this work when in June 1948 illness compelled him to 
relinquish it. Professor Paul Maas has placed his many-sided learning at the Delegates* disposal in 
the final stages, and contributed the short bibliographical articles at the end of the book. Valuable 
help and advice have also been received from Mr. R. Symc and Professor A. Momigliano. 

Every effort has been made by the editors to incorporate the results of recent scholarship and 
to bring the work as much up to date as possible, but a task which involved communication with 
so many widely scattered contributors has been made much harder by the interruptions of war 
and the difficulties of present production. For any omissions therefore, particularly in the biblio- 
graphies, the reader’s indulgence is sought. 


June 1948 


M. C. 

J. D. D. 
J. W. D. 


A. D. N 
W. D. R 
II. H. S 
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Altheirn, Hut. Rom. 

F. Altheim, Romische Rehgions- 

tvs. 

I.ysistrata 

Rel. 

geschuhte , tr. 11 Mattingly, 1938 

Nub. 

Nuhes 

Arner. Acad. Rome 

Alemans of the American Academy 

Pint. 

Plutus 

at Rome, 1 0 1 5 

Ran. 

Ranae 

Amer. Hist. Rev. 

American Histone al Revieu.', 1895- 

Thesrru 

Thesmophoriazusa* 

Amm. Marc. 

Ammianui Marccllinus 

Vesp. 

Vespae 

Ammon. 

Ammomus grauiinatiru* 

At. Hyz, 

Aristophanes Byzantinus 

DtfJ. 

llepi d/xottoR trui btacfiopwv \t£ecov 

Aratus Phaen. 

Aratus, Phaenotnena 

Anat, . 

Anacreon 

Progn. 

Prog nos tic a 

Andor. 

Andoeidcs 

Aich. A el. 

At 1 horologia Aeliana (Newcastle- 

A need. Bach. 

Anecdota Giaeca, ed. L. Ilachmann, 


upon-Tyne), 1 K 1 5— 

18-18-9 

Arch. Anx. 

Arthdologischer Anzetger in Jahr- 

(l Bekk. 

Anecdota Graera , ed. I. Beltker, 3 
vols., 1 Si 4 21 


buc h de s [kaiserhchen J deuhehen 
auhtiologisc hen Instituts ( JDAI ) 

„ Ox. 

Anecdota Giaeca c codd. MSS. 

A*ch. Class. 

Anheologia Classica, 1949- 


llibl. Oxon., ed. J. A. Cramer, 

A PX . 'Eef>. 

Apx iun ^ n Y LK V Esfn jILtpis, iqto- 


4 vols., 1S35 7 

Arch. Juurn. 

Art /ideological Join mil , 1845- 

h Par. 

Anecdota Giaeca e codd. MSS. 

A nh. Pap. 

Anhirjur Papyrusfot schung, 1900- 


Bibl. Reg. J'amicnsis, ed. J. A. 
Cramer, 4 vols., 1839-41 

Arch. Rep. 

An /ideological Reports pu hi is lied by 
the Hellenic Society, 1955- 

Ami. 1 st. 

Annuli del Istitulo di Gormpon- 

Archil. 

Arclulochus 


denza Arcfiurolngica, 1829- 

A 11st. 

Aristotle 

Anon. De Com. or 

Anonyinus De Comoedra 

An. Post. 

Analytic/! Poster iora 

II (pi KUip.. 


An. Pr. 

Analytic a Print a 

Ant. Class. 

V Anti quite* classique, 1932— 

Alh. Pol. 

Afhp'auov //oAireia 

Ant. Joum. 

Antiquui tes Journal, 1921- 

Carl. 

De Carlo 

Anl. Lib. 

Antoninus Liberalis 

Cat. 

Cu legal hie 

Met. 

A let amor phases 

[Col 1 

De Colortbus 

Anth. I. at . 

Anthologies Latina , ed. A. Riesc, 

De An. 

I)e Ammo 


F. Duet-lick 1, and F. L0111- 

Jhv. Sonin. 

De Divinatinne per S omnia 


matzsth, 18(19-1926 

Eth End. 

Et/uca Eude mi a 

Anth. J.yr. Grace. 

aee Diehl 

Eth. Nic. 

Ethic a Nicnmcu lira 

Anth. Pal. 

Anthologia Palatina 

Er. 

pi agmenta 

Anth. Plan. 

Anthologies Planudea 

Gen. An. 

De Generations Animalium 

Antig. Car. 

Anti Ron us Carystms 

Gen. Carr. 

De Gene r atu me et Con uplione 

Anl ip. Sid. 

Antiputcr Sidonius 

11 A 01 Hist. An. 

Histnria Annnidnim 

Anz. followed by 

Ameiger or Anzeigen 

Int. 

De Intel p) etatione 

name of Academy 

\l.in. Ins. 1 

Dr Linen Imre abthbus 

or Society 


1 Mag. Mot .] 

Magna Mot aha 

Ap. Rhod. 

Apollonius Rhodius 

[Me,h. J 

Mechanic a 

Argon. 

Argonauttca 

Mem. 

I )e Mt tnoria 

Apollod. 

Apollodorus mylliographus 

Metaph. 

Mettiphysica 

Bthl. 

Bibliotheca 

Mete. 

Meteorologtca 

Epit. 

Epi tome 

f Mn. Ausc.] 

bee Mir. Ausc. under M 

Apollonius 

Apollonius paradoxographus 

\Mund.\ 

De Mundo 

Mir. 

A Itrabtlia 

\Occ.) 

()ec ono mica 

Apollonius Dyscolus 


J\ut. Atu 

Parhbm Annnalium 

Pron. 

De pronominibus 

Ph. 

Physiia 

App. 

Apjuan 

[Phgn. J 

Ph\ Uiignomonica 

BCiv. 

Bella Civilia 

Port. 

Poetic a 

Harm. 

Avvifiaucrj 

Pol . 

Politic Cl 

Jhsp. 

’ 1 fh] pi K 7 ) 

\P >- 1 

P> obit mat a 

111 . 

* IXXvpiKrj 

Resp. 

De Respuatione 

A lac. 

Mcihcbovimj 

Rh. 

Rhetorica 

Mith . 

MdlpibilrtioS 

f Rh. Al .1 

Rhetonca ad Alexandrum 

Pun. 

Aifi indj 

XllVVlTlldj 

Sens. 

De Sensu 

Ram. 

Soph. El. 

Sophntia Ele.ni hi 

Syr. 

Evpiaicy 

Top. 

To pic a 

App. Verg. 

Appendix Vergiluina 

[A >».] 

De Xenophane 

Apsines, RheU 

Apsines, Ars Rhetorica 

Anstid. Quint. 

Aristides Quintilianus 

Apul. 

Apuleius 

Anstox. Er. lhsL 

Anstnxenus, Fragmenla Ihstorica 

Apol. 

Apologia 

1 1 firm. 

Harmonica 

Asclep. 

Asclepius 

Rhythm. 

Rhythmic a 

I)e deo Soc. 

De deo Socratico 

Ain. 

Arnobius 

De deg, Plal . 

De dogma te Platonis 

Adv. Nat. or Adv. 

Advosus Nationes 

Fhr. 

Florida 

Gent. 


Met. 

Metamorphoses 

Arnim (von) 

see SVF 

At. 

Aristophanes 

Arr. 

Arrian 

Ach . 

Aihatnenses 

Anah. 

Anabasis 

Av. 

Ain ts 

Epict. Diss. 

Epicteti Dissertation es 

PIccl. 

Ecrlesiazusas 

Penpl. M. Eux. 

Periplus Marts F.uxini 

Eq. 

Equites 

Tact. 

Tactica 



abbreviations used in present work 


At tem. 

Artemidorus Daldianus 

Britr. 

Asc. 

Asconius 

Bcloch 

Corn . 

Commentary on Cicero, Pro 

Gr. Gesch. 

Mil. 

Corneleo de nuuestate 

Rom. Gesch. 

Commentary on Cicero, Pro 


Pis. 

Mtlone 

Bengtaon, Strategie 

Commentary on Cicero, In Pisonem 


Verr, 

Commentary on Cicero, In Verrern 


Ath. 

Athenaeus 


Athenaeum 

Athenaeum (Pavia), Nuova Serie, 



1923- 

Riim. Gesch. 

Alhenngoras, Leg. 

Athcnagoras, Legatio pro Christianis 


pro Christ. 

= II pea fie la ircpl Xpumavuiv 

Berard, Btbl. lopogr . 

And. ad Her . 

Auctor ad Ileienmum 


August. 

Augustine 


Ad Rom. 

Expositor of Epist. ad Romanos 


De civ. D. 

De ci vi tale Dei 

Ber. Sat hs. CJes. 

In Evang. Johan. 

Tractatus in Evangehurn Iohannis 

IVtss. 

Ep. 

Episti ilae 


Retract. 

lletrai tatmnes 

Beil. Abh. 

Aul. full. 

Bee fit'll. 


Aur. Viet., Coes. 

Aurelius Vutor, Caesares 


[Aur. Vut.J, De I'ir. 

[Aurelius Victor], De Pius lllustri- 

Bervr, Alexanderreich 

111. 

bus 


Auson. 

Ausoiiiuh 


(Jr nt. Nupt. 

Cento Nuptialis 

ltibl. tic. Franc. 

Crat. Act. 

C ion arum At tin 


Alas. 

Muuilu 

Bidez— Cumont 

Or do Nob. I Jib. 

Or do Noluhum Vrbium 


Proj . Hurd. 

(Jommemor at 10 Professoi um 

Ilicber, Sculpt. 


But digalensium 

Hellenist. Age 

Jet h nop. 

Technopaegnum 

Blass, A:t. Ber. 

Jl.L f . 

Bellum Aituu urn ■ see BAegvpt. 

Boll. Ed. Class. 

BAcg\ pi. 

Carmen de Llello Argvpttaco sive 



Aduuo (papyrus fragment) 

Bonnet Jahrb. 

BA ft. 

Helium Afticum 

Brest. phtl. Abh. 

IS Alex. 

Bellum Alexamlt mum 


JiCU 

Bulletin de Cm ttspondame Helttni- 

Brommer, Vasen- 


que, 1877- 

hsten 2 

I 1 CU 

Ber hner Gr lechist hr Jhkumlrn 
(Af'Vptih hr JJrkurnhn aus dm 

Biougbton, AIRR 


J\gl. Mu seen zu Brihn), 189s- 

Bruns, Font. 

BICS 

Bullrtm of tht Institute of Clas cal 



Studies, Condon, 1954- 

Bude 

IMF AO 

Bullrtm de l' Irish tut Jr ariftus 
d’ Anhrologie O; unfair, Cairo, 



1901- 

Buecheler, Carrn. 

BKT 

Bn liner Klassiher texte, heramgege- 
brn son drr Genet uivertvaltung der 

Epigr. 


Kgl. Alusecn zu Berlin, 1904- 

Rull. Com. Arch. 

B.M. 

Biiush Museum 


B M. (Joins, Rom. 

British Museum Catalogue of Coins 

Bull. 1 st. Do. Rom. 

JJmp. 

of the Roman Empire, 1923- 


IL\ 

Beitrage zur N amen jut sthung, 
Heidelberg, 1949— 

Bull. Ry lands Ltbr. 

B. phil. Wuth. 

Berliner philologische Wuchrnst hrift, 
1HK1 -1920 

Burnet, EGP 

USA 

Annual of the British School at 

Athens, 1S95- 

Bursian 

Baechvl. 

Baichy lides 

Jahresb. 

Badian, Stud. Gr. 

F. Badian, Studies in Greek and 


Rom. Hut. 

Roman History, 1964 


Baehr. 

F- Bachrens 

Byz. und Neugr . 

RPR 

Ei agrnenta Rod arum Romo no rum. 

Jahrb. 


1886 

Byz. Zeitsckr. 

PLM 

nee PLM 

Basil. De Virg. 

Basilius, De Virginitate 

CAP 

lieazley, ABV 

J. D. Bcazley, Attic Black-figure 



Vase Painters, 1956 

CAH 

ARV * 

Attic Red-figure Vase 



Painters 2 , 1963 

CAI 1 1 


» 

Beitrag, Beitrdge 
K. J. Beloch 

Griechische Gesihichte 2 , 1912-27 
Rbmische Geschichte bis zum 
Beginn der puntschrn Kriege, 1926 
H. Berigtson, Ihe Strategic m der 
hellcyiistischen Znt (Munchrner 
Beitrage zur Papyrusforschung 
und Rcchtsgeschiehte 26 (1937), 

32 (1944), 3 6 (1052)) 

Grundrtss der rbmisihen Geschichte 

Uq ( '7) 

J. Btfrard, Bibliographic topographique 
des prim t pales cites gtetques de 
i Italic me) nil (male el de la Sicde 
duns I’antiquih { , 1941 
Berichte ubn die Vethandlungen der 
[A'#/.] sachsisthen Geselluhaft der 
Wissenschnften zu Leipzig, 1848 
Abhandlungen der preuji. Akademu 
d. Wissetischa fieri zu Berlin, 
1786-1907; 190S- 
II. Bervc, Das Alexandei retch am 
prusopngt aplmchet G 1 undlage , 

1927 

Biblioiftiqur des denies franfaises 
d‘ A thanes et de Rome, 1H77— 

J. Bidez and F. Cuniont, L.es Mages 
hellemscs , 2 vols., 1938 
M. Bieber, Scidpture of the 
Hellenistic Age 2 , 1961 
F. Blass, Die Attische Beredsamkeit , 
2nd cd. 1887-98 

Bullet tmo ds filologia classica, 1894- 
1929; N.S. 1930- 
Bonner Jahrbilcher , 1 895- 
Breslauer philologische Abhand- 
l ungen 

F. Brommcr, Vasenhsten zur 
gnechischcn Heldensage 2 , i960 
T. R. S. Broughton, The Magistrates 
of the Roman Republic , 1951—60 
C. G. Bruns, Routes tuns Romani 
antiqui 7 , 1919 

Collection des Univ. de France, 
pubhee sous le patronage de 
j’Assoc. Guillaume llud£ 

F. Burchek-r, Carolina Latina Epi - 
graphica, 2 vols. with Supplem. 
by F. Lommatzsch, 1895-1926 
Bullettmo della Commusiane archeo - 
logit a cornu nale in Roma, 1872- 
Bullettino de l Istitulo dt diritto 
romano, 1 R8H- 

Bulletin of John Ry lands Library p 
1903- 

J. Burnet, Early Greek Philosophy 4 , 
lg .3° 

C. Bursian, Geographic von Griechen • 
land, vol. 11, 1872 
Durban's Jahresberichte ilber die 
Rortschritte der Alter lumsmssen- 
schaft, 1873- 

By zan tints ch-ncugriechische Jahr - 
bucher, 1920- 

Byzantmische Zeitschrift , 1892— 

T. Kock, Comicorum Atticorum 
Rragmentu, 1880-8 
The Cambridge Ancient History , 
192 . 1-39 

and edition, 1961- 



xii 

abbreviations used 

CCAG 

Cataloffus Codteum Astrologorum 
Graecorum , g vols., Brussels, 
1898-1953, cd. F. Cumont et al. 

CGF 

G. Kaibel, Conn to rum Graecoturn 

F ragmen la, 1 8gg 

CIIJ 

Cambridge Historical Journal , 1 924- 

CIA 

Corpus Jnscriptionum Attuarum, 

1825- 

C 1 E 

Corpus Jnscriptionum Etruscarum , 
*893- 

CJL 

Corpus Jnscriptionum Lat inarum, 

j 86 ]- 

CJSem, 

Corpus Inscriptionum Semiticat um t 
1H81- 

cj 

Classit al Journal, 1 905- 

CMG 

Corpus Medicorum Graecorum, 

1 yoH- 

CML 

Coipus Aledicorum Lalinorum t 

1915- 

CPhil. 

Classical Philology, 1906- 

CPL 

Corpus Poetarum Latinorum , 1894- 
1 920 

CQ 

Classical Quarterly, 1907- 

CR 

Ctassual Review, 1 H87- 

CRAcad. I user. 

Comptes rendus de V Ai adimie des In- 
scriptions et Belles-lettres, 1857- 

CRF 

set* Hibbeck 

CSEL 

Corpus Scnptorum Ecclesiaslicorum 
Latinorum, 186(1 IT. 

CVA 

Corpus Vasorum Antiquoium, 1925- 

Caea. 

Caesar 

11 Civ. 

Bellum Civile 

BGnll. 

Helium Gallicum 

Callim. 

Callimachus 

Ait. 

Aetia 

Ap. 

Hymnus in Apnllinem 

Cer. 

tt , , Cererem 

1 )A. 

tf „ Delum 

Dtan. 

„ ,, Dianatn 

Eptgr. 

Epigrammata 

y»v. 

Hymnus in Jovem 

Lav. Pall, 

Lavacrum Palladis 

(alp. 

Calpurnius Siculus 

Conn. An). 

Carmen Arvale 

Conn, h 'pigr. 

Carmtna Epigraph! ( a ('pars 

poster utr ' of Anthologia Latino) 

L 'arm. Pup. 

Carmtna J'opulana in Diehl’s Anlh. 
Lyr. Giarc. n, pp 192-208 

Catm. Sal. 

Carmen Sa/une 

Cary-Wurmington, 

M. Carv and 1 C. II Warminptnn, 

Explorers 

The Ancient Explorers, 1929 

Cuss. Dio 

Cassius Dio 

Cassiod. 

Cassmdorus 

la> . 

I arme 

Custapnoli, Stuil. urb. 

F. Castapnoli (eel.), Studi di 
urhamstica antica, 1966 

Cat. Lit. Pap . 

11 . J. M. IVliInc, Catalogue of the 
jAteraiy Pupyn in the British 
Museum, 1927 

Cato, Art. or Rust . 

Cato, De Agru ullura or De Re Rustii a 

Orig. 

Or uf tries 

Catull. 

CntulJus 

Ct Is us, Med. 

Cclsus, De Aledicina 

CcnsonnuH, D.N. 

Censorious, De die natali 

(.'haloid, in Tim. 

Chalcidius, in Platums Ttmaeum 

Charisius, Gramm. 

Charisius, Ays Giammatua 

Christ-Schmid- 

W. von Chnst, Gesclnchte d. 

Stahlin 

griechischen 1 . iterator , revised by 
W. Schmid and O. Strihlin, 1 1. 
i 6 1920, 11. 1/’ 1924. See also 
Schmid Snihlin 

Chron. Afar fell. 

Mercellinus, Chromcon 


IN THE PRESENT WORK 


Chron. Alin. 

Chronica Minora 

Chron. Pasch. 

Chronicon Paschale 

Cic. 

Cicero (Marcus Tullius) 

Acad. 

Ac ode mi t ae Quaestiones 

Acad. Post. 

Acadcmtca Postenora ( — Plasbcrg, 
Bk. IV) 

Acad. Pr. 

Academica Priora ( = Plasbcrg, 

Bk. 1 ) 

ad Brut. 

Epistulae ad Brutum 

Anne. 

De Amtcitia 

Arih. 

Pro Archia 

Art. 

Epistulae ad Atticum 

Balb. 

Pro Balbo 

Brut. 

Brutus or De Claris Oratoribus 

Caecin. 

Pro Caecina 

Gael. 

Pro Caelw 

Cat. 

In Cattlinam 

(Jlu. 

Pro Cluenfto 

Cot n. 

l*io Cornelia de maiestate (frag- 
mentary) 

Deiot. 

Pro rege Dew taro 

De Imp Cn. Pomp . 

see Leg. Man. 

De Or. 

De Or at ore 

Div. 

De Divtnatione 

Dtv. Caec. 

JHvinatio in Caeciltum 

Dorn. 

De Dorrw sua 

Fam. 

Epistulae ad Faimltares 

Eat. 

l)e Fata 

Fin. 

De Ettubus 

J’lac. 

J*ro Flat' co 

Font. 

Pro Eontew 

Har. Resp. 

De Haruspirum Responso 

Ini'. Rhet. 

De Inventione Rhetonca 

Leg. Agr. 

De Lege Agraria 

Leg. 

De Legi bus 

Leg. Alan. 

J*ro Lege Manilia or De Imperio 

Cn. Pompeii 

Ltg. 

Pro I.igaito 

Luc. 

Lucidlus or Academica P> terwra 

Alarcell. 

Pro Alar cello 

Mil. 

J*ro A I ilone 

A lur. 

Pro Aiutena 

Nat. D. 

lie Nat in a Deorum 

Off - 

De Officns 

Or at. 

Orator ml Al. Brutum 

Part. Or. 

Partitioues (hatonae 

Phil. 

Oratwrif s Phthppu ae 

Pis. 

J11 Pisoncrn 

J’lanc. 

Pro Planner 

Prov. Cons. 

De Provmcns Consul anhtis 

QFr 

Epistulae ad (Juintum Fiatrem 

{Jut net. 

Pro Quirutw 

0 Rose. 

Pro Roscto (Jomocdo 

Rub. Post. 

Pro Rahir 10 Postumo 

Red. I'np. 

Post reditum ad Populum 

Red . Sen. 

Post reditum in Senatu 

Rep. 

De Republu a 

Rose. Am. 

Pro Sexto Roscio A merino 

Scaur. 

J Vo Scauru 

Sen. 

De SenectuTe 

Sest. 

l*ro Sestio 

Still . 

Pro Sulla 

Tog. Cand. 

Oratio in Senatu in toga Candida 
(fragmentary) 

Top. 

Topica 

Tusc. 

Tusrulanae Disputationcs 

Verr. 

In Verrem 

Cicero, Comment. 

Cicero (Quintus), Cornmentariolum 

Pet. 

Petitionis 

Cichorius, Rom. 

C. Cichorius, Rotnisrhe Studien, 

Stud. 

1922, repr. 1961 (cited by chapter 
and section) 
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xiii 


Claud., Com. Hon. 

C'laudianus, De consulatu Honor ii 

Demiarfczuk, Supp. 

J. Demiahczuk, Supplementum 

Cons. Stil. 

De consulatu Stilichonis 

Com. 

Common, 191 z 

Clem. AI. 

Clemens Alcxandrinus 

Democr. 

Democritus 

Protr. 

Protrepticus 

Dessau, ILS 

H. Dessau, Inscriptiones Latinae 

Strom. 

Stromateis 


Selectae , 1892^1916 

Cod. 

Codex 

Did. Iul. 

Didius Julianus, see S.II.A. 

Cud. lust. 

Codex lustinianus 

Diehl, Anth. Lyr. 

E. Diel)l, Anthologies Lynca Graeco, 

Cud. Theod. 

Codex Theodostanus 

Graec. 

1925; 2nd ed. 1942; 3rd ed. 

Codd. Lai. Ant. 

E. A. Lowe, Codices Latini Anti- 


1949-52 

(Lowe) 

quiores, iy 34- 

Poet. Rom. vet. 

Poe tar um Romanorum veterum 

Coll. Alex. 

see I’owell 


reliquiae, 1911 

Col 1 in# wood-M y rrs p 

K. G. Colhngwond and J. N. L. 

Diels, Dox. Graec. 

H. Diels, Doxographi Graeci, 1879 

Roman Britain 

My res, Roman Rntain and the 

Vorsokr. 

Fragmente der VorsokratiheP , 1934 

Colling wood-W right, 

English Settlements 1 , 1937 

Dig. 

Digesta 

R. G. Collingwood and R. P. 

Dio Cass. 

Dio Cassius 

RIB 

Wright, The Roman Inscriptions 

Dio Chrys. 

Dio Chrysostomus 


of Britain, i, 19(15 

Or. 

Orationcs 

Columella, Rust. 

Columella, De re rustica 

Diocl. Magn. 

Diodes of Magnesia 

Comm, in Anst. 

Commentaiia in Arislotelem Giaeca 

Diod. or Diod. Sir. 

Diodorus Siculus 

Graera 


Dmg. Laert. or D.L. 

Diogenes Laertius 

Conon, Narr. 

Conon Mythogruphus, AnqyrjcjtLS 

Diogenian. 

Diogenian us Faroemiographua 

Const. 

Constitute 

Diom. 

Diomcdcs Grammaticus 

('em wav, Ital. Dud. 

R. S. Conway, Italic Dialects, 1R97 

Dion. Calhphon. 

Dionysius Calliphontis films 
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Romisihe Forschungen, 2 vols. (1 in 
2nd ed.), 1864-79 
Rormsches Staatsr echt, i, ii, ed. 

3, 1KH7, 111, 1888 
Rumisthes Strafreiht, 1899 
Manuel des antu/uitds romaines, 
1887-1907, a French transl. of 
Mommsen’s Rbmtsdies Staatsrecht 
Monumentum Ancyranum 
Monuments Antuhi pubhlicati per 
tura della Reale Aciodernta dei 
Ltncei, 1H90- 
Monuments Ptot , 1894- 
Fragmenta Poet arum Latmorum 
epicorum et lyruorum . . . post 
F’h Ilaehrens, ed. W. Morel, 1927 
I-. Miinzer, Romisihe Adels- 

parteieti und Adehjamihen , 

1920 

MusJe Beige, 1897- 
Mythographi Paticani, ed. Tiode, 
i«34 


Not. Dign. [ore.] [or.] Notitia dignitatum in partibiu 
oiiidentts orientis 

Not. Sciw. Notizie deg l iscav 1 di antic hi td , 1876- 

Nov. Nave liar 

Num. Chroru Numismatic Chronicle, 1861 — 

Nurncn. Numerous 


O.C.T. 

ODCC 

OGI 

ORF 

Od. 

Ogilvie, Comm. 

Livy 1-5 
Olivieri, FCGM 


Op. Arch. 

Or. 

Origen, c. Cels. 
Oros. 

Orph. Lith. 

Ov. 

Am. 

Ars Am. 

Fast. 

Hal. 

Her. 

lb. 

Medic. 

Met. 

Pont. 


Oxford Classical Texts 
Oxford lhitwnary of the Christian 
Church, ed. 1'. L. Cross, 1958 
Orientis Graen Inscriptions S elec toe , 

1903-5 

see Malcovati 
Odyssey 

R. M. Ogdvie, Commentary on 
Livy, Books j -5, 1965 
A. Olivieri, Frannnenti della Comme- 
dta Greca e del Mimo nella Sicilia 
e nella Magna (Jrecia , 1930 
Opuscula Archaeologua, Lund, 
Oratio 
1935 ” 

Ongen, Contra Celsum 
Orosms 

Orphiea, Lithica 
Ovid 
A mores 
Ars Amatona 
Fasti 

Haheuticon Liber 

Heroides 

Ibis 

Medicamina faciei 
Metamorphoses 
Epislulae ex Ponto 


Ntuhr. Ces. d. Wiss. 
Gott. 

see Gott. Nadir. 

Nash, Put. Diet. 

E. Nash, Putnrial Dictionary of 

Rome 

Ancient Rome, 1961-2 

Naevius, Jr. com. 

Nue\ ms, fragmenta cotnocdiurum 

Nan< k 

svvTGF 

N ernes. 

Neim sianus 

Cm i. 

Cynegetu a 

Ed. 

Fa logae 

Nep. 

Nepos 

An. 

Atticus 

Epam. 

Fpammotidas 

( (1 j [AVmi \ Jahrbucher fur Philulagie 
und Padagngih, 182O 97 
(2) Neue Jahrbui her Jur d. klas- 
sische Allertum , 1898-1925 

[AViif*] Jahrb. 

(3) Neue Jahrbucher fur M'ijjcn- 
51 haft und Jugendbii dung, 

1 9*5 

((1), (2), and (3) form a continuous 
series) 

Nic. 

Nieander 

Alex. 

Ale xiphartnaca 

Ther. 

Thenaca 

Nie. Dam. 

Nit olaus Damascenus 

Nilsson, Feste 

M. 1* Nilsson, Griei Insche Feste v. 
rdigwscr Bedeutung rn. Ausschluss 
d. attisehen, 1906 

GGR 

Gesdnchlv dcr Griechischen Religion 
i 2 , 1955, 1 961 

Non. 

Nonius 

Nonims, Dion. 

Non n us, Dionvsiaca 

Norden, Ant. 

E. Norden, lhe Antike Kunstprosa , 

Kurutpr . 

ti om 0 . Jahrh. v. Chr. his in d. 

Zrit d. Renaissame , 1898, rp. 
with supplements 1909 


Rem. Am. 

Rernedta A mans 

Tr. 

Tristia 

Overbeck 

J. Overbeck, Die antiken Schrift- 
qucllen zur Geschichte d. bilden- 
den Kiinste be 1 den Griechen, 1868 

TTcpi 

PACA 

Proceedings of the African Classical 
Associations, 1958- 

PBSR 

Papers of the British School at 

Rome , 1902 - 

PCPS 

Proceedings of the Cambridge 
Philological Society, 1 882— 

PG 

see Migne 

PGM 

Papyri Graecae Magicae, ed. by 

Karl Preisendanz, 2 vols., 1928-31 

PIR 

Prosupographia Imperii Romani 
Saeculi I, II, III, 1st ed. by 

E. Klebs and H. Dessau, 1897-8; 
2nd ed. by E. Groag and A. 

Stem, 1933- 

P-K, GL 

A. Philippson and E. Kirsten, Die 
Griechischen Landschaften l-iv, 
1950-9 

PL 

see Migne 

PLG 

T. Uergk, Poetae Lyrici Graen , 

1882, rp. 1914-15 

PLM 

Poetae Latini Minores, rd. E. 

llaehrens, 5 vols., 1879-83; rev. 
by F. Vollmer, only vols 1, 11, 
and v completed 1911-35 

PP 

I. a Panda del Passato, Napoli, 1 946— 

PPF 

11. Diels, Poetnrum Philnsaphorum 
Gruetorwn Fragmenta, iqoi 

PSAS 

Proceedings of the Society of Anti- 
quaries, Scotland , i860 
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psi 

Papiri Greet e Lattni, Pubblu aziani 

Phdol. 

Philologus, 1846- 


della Suuetd italtana per la ruerca 

P/nlol. Suppl. 

Phtlologus, Supplement, 1860- 


dei paptri grert e latim in Egitto, 

l'hilostr. 

Philostratus 


i g 1 1 - 

Jmag. 

Imagines 

pw 

A. Pauly, G. Wissowa, and W. 

VA 

Vita Apollonii 


Kioll, Real-Encyt lopfidte d. klassi- 

VS 

Vitae Sophistarum 


stheti Alter tumswtssemr haft, 1893- 

Phld. 

Philodcmus 

Pape, GLP 

I). L. Page, Greek Lttirary Papyri , 

Plilegon, Mtr. 

Phlegon, Muacula 


1942 - 

Phot. 

Phntiuh 

Poet. Mel. Or. 

Poetae Mehn Gram, 1962 

Bibl. 

Bibliotheca 

PArnh. 

Amherst Papyri, igoo- 

Pickai d-Cnmhridge- 

A. W. Pickard-Cambridge, Dithy- 

PAtiUtt. 

The Antinoe Papyrus of Theocritus 

W'ebster, Dithy- 

ramb, 7 i agedy and Comedy, 2nd ed. 

P Anti noop. 

Antinoopolis Papyri 

ramb 1 

revised by T. li. L. Webster, 1962 

PBerol. 

Berlin Papyri 

Find. 

Pindar (ed. C. M. llowra, 1947) 

P. Cairo Zeno 

C. C- Edgar, Zenon Papyri , 4 vob». B 


Isthmian Odes 


1025 31 

A ern. 

N erne an ,, 

PEleph. 

Elephantine Papyri , 1407 

1 ) 1 . 

Olympian ,, 

Pb'ouad 

P. Joiiguei nnd others, Les Papyrus 

Pvth. 

Pythian „ 


Round I, 1939 

PI. 

Plato 

PGiess. 

Griechische Papyri im Museum 

Ale. 

Alcibiades 


drs ohei hessisihen Gesi hichtsvereins 

Ap. 

Apologia 


zu Giessen 

Chi rn. 

Chartrudes 

]*Gharan 

P. Jouguct, BCH iqoG, 103 ff. 

Cra. 

Cratylus 

PI Jib . 

Ihheh Papyn, 1906 

Cn. 

Cri to 

PJand. 

Papyn landmine, 1912— 

Cnti. 

Cntias 

PLips. 

Gnechisi he Urkmulen der Papyrus- 

Epm . 

E pi norms 


\ammlung zu Leipzig 

Euthphr. 

Euthypbro 

F London 

Greek Papyri in the British Museum , 

Grg. 

Got gins 


ed. F. G. Ken von and 11 . I. Hell 

Hipparch. 

Hipparchus 

Pl.und 

Papyn Luridcn\es 

Up. Mi. 

Hippias A’litutr 

PMilrm. 

Papiri Milanesi 

La. or Loch, 

Ladies 

POd. 

Papyri Os/ocnsis 

Leg . 

Leges 

POxy. 

Oxyrhynrhus l\ipyri , rd. 11 . P. 

Ale tu x. 

MencxemiS 


Grenlell and A. S. Hunt, 1898- 

]>hd. 

Pluu'do 

PRyL 

Catalogue <>i the Greek papyri in the 

Phdr . 

Phut drm 


John R viands Library at Man- 

Phil). 

Phdebus 


chester 1911- 

Pt rn. 

Peti rnen ides 

PTeb . 

Tebtums J J apyn, 1902-38 

Prt. 

Protagoras 

PVat. 11 

// Papiro \’atnarm Greto II, ed. 

Rcsp. 

Respuhlu a 


M. Noisa and G. Vitelli, 1931 

Svmp. 

Symposium 

Parker, Roman 

11 . IV j. D. Parker, The Roman 

Soph. 

Sophista 

Legions 

Legions 2 , 1958 

Tht. 

Theaetetus 

Parud. Epic. Gr. Pel. 

Par odorum Epicurism Gr net arum 

Tt. 

Tinmens 


reliquiae , vol. i of Corpuuulum 

Platner Ashby 

S. 11. Platner and T. Ashbv, 


Poesis Epicae Graecae Ludibundae, 


A Topogr apliual Du t/onary 


P. Hrandt and C. Wachsmuth, 


of Ancient Rome, iy2g 


1888 

Plato Com. 

Plato ComiLUS 

Perth. 

Parthcnius 

Platon. 

Platonius 

A mat. Narr. 

Nari ationum Amatortarum libellus 

Diff. Com. 

I)e Differentia Comoediarum 


(J EpOITlKlL TTldhjlULTU.) 

Plant. 

Plautus 

PruIus, *SYwf. 

Julius Paulus, Sentential' 

yhnph. 

Amphitruo 

Phub. 

Pausiinias 

Asm. 

Asttuina 

Pearson, I.ost His- 

L, Pearson, The Lost Histories of 

Bacch. 

Bruch ides 

tones of Alexander 

Ahxander the Great, 1960 

Capt . 

Captnn 

Penpl. M. Ruhr. 

Penpl us Mans Rubn 

Cos. 

Casirui 

Pcrs. 

Persius 

Cut. 

Cis tell aria 

Peter, HR Rel. 

H. Peter, Historirorum Romanorum 

Cure. 

Cur mho 


Reliquiae , vol. 1 2 , 1914, 11, 1906 

Men. 

Menaechmi 

Petron. 

Petronius 

Merc. 

Mercator 

Sat. 

Satura 

Must ell. 

Mostellaria 

Pf. 

R. Pfeiffer 

Stich. 

Stic hus 

Pfuhl 

E. Pfuhl, Malerei u. Zeichnung d. 

Pliny 

Plmy (the Elder) 


Griechen, 3 vols., 1923 

HN 

Naturalis Historia 

Phercc. or Pherecyd. 

Phereeydes 

Pliny 

Pliny (the Younger) 

Phil. Unters. 

Philologist he Untersuchungen, 1880- 

Ep. 

Epistulcu 

Pint. Wochenschr. 

Philologische Wochensdirift, 1921- 

Pan. 

Panegyrxcus 

Philo 

Philo Judaeus 

Tra. 

Epistulae ad Traianum 

GW 

Edition of Philo Judaeus hy 

Plotinus, Enru 

Plotinus, Enneades 


L. Cohn and P. Wendland, 

Plut. 

Plutarch 


Berlin, 1896-1916 

Mor. 

Mor alia 

In Flacc. 

In Flaccum 

Amat. 

Amatorius 

Leg. 

Ijpgatw ad Gatum 

An sent 

An sent rcspublica gerenda sit 
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Comp. A r. et Men. 

Compatatio Aristophanis et 

Onom. 

Onomasticon 


Alenattdri 

Polyaenus, Sir at. 

Polyaenus, Strategernata 

Conv. xept. sap. 

Com'ixnum septem sapientium 

Pnlyb. 

PtilybiUK 

^e Alex.- fort. 

De for tuna Alcxandri 

Pompon. 

Pomponius 

De di'f or. 

De defvitu oraculorum 

Porph. 

Porphyry 

De exit. 

De extho 

Ab.st. 

De Abstrnentia 

De fuc. 

De fur if in orbe lunae 

De Antr. Nymph. 

De Aiitro Nymphurum 

De fort. R ( ,m. 

De for tuna Rumanorum 

Plot. 

Vita Plotmi 

De f rat. amor. 

De Jratet no amore 

Powell, Coll. Alex. 

J. U. Powell, Collectanea Alrxan - 

De gat r. 

De ganuhtule 


dnna, 11)25 

De gen. 

De gemo Sunatts 

Powell and Barber, 

J. U. Powell and E. A. Barber, Neiv 

De glor. Ath. 

De gloria Alhetnrnnum 

New Chapters 

Chapters in the History of Greek 

De Is. rt Os. 

De hide et Osnide 


Literature , 1921 ; Second Series, 

De lat. vtv. 

De latent e t vivtndo 


1929, Third Scries, J. U. Powell 

De niul. vtr. 

De tnuhetum vututibus 


alone, 1933 

De mux. 

De mu ura 

praef. 

pi arfntio 

De prof. virt. 

De prof et fu in in tute 

Preiaendanz 

see PGM 

J)e Pyth. or. 

De Pythme or and is 

Preller- Robert 

L. Prellei, Gtiechtsche Afythologie 4 , 

De set a 

De seta niiiruins ntidicta 


biarbeilet von C. Bobeit, 1 K94 

De soil. an. 

De sollnhu uniitiuhum 

Prise. Inst. 

Pnscian, Imtitutio de arte gram - 

De super st. 

De super stitione 


matua 

De tranq. ant m. 

De ti aiii/inliitate am mi 

Proc. Bnl. Acad. 

Proieedttigs of the Br itish Academy , 

(Juaest. ionu. 

(Julies tiones lonvivales 


1903- 

£ JnaesI Or nee. 

,, Graeme 

Procl. 

Procluh 

{Junes t. Plat. 

,, Platvnuae 

In Ti. 

In Plutorm Ttmueum commentarii 

Qnuisf Pout. 

,, Ronumae 

Piocop. 

Procopius 

(Juomodo adul. 

Quornodo adult sicns poctas 

.led. 

De Aedijiciis 


amine debeat 

Goth. 

De Bello Gothico 

l r it. 

Vitae Put allelae 

land. 

De Bello Vandalico 

Arm. 

Aermlius Paulus 

Progr. 

Pr ogt arum 

A& s. 

Agrsdaus 

Prop. 

Piopertms 

Ale. 

Ala blades 

Proutp. Att. 

J. Kuchner, Ptosopographia Attica , 

Alt x. 

Alexander 


1901-3 

Ant. 

Antoni us 

Ptosop. Ronu 

- PIR 

At at. 

A tutus 

Prudent. 

Prudentius 

Prut. 

Brutus 

c Svmrn. 

contra Symmachum 

C. (Jracth. 

Guius Gr act bus 

Purist. 

Penste-phanon 

Cues. 

Caesar 

Plol. 

Ptolemaeua mathcmaticus 

('am. 

Cat/nlfus 

Aim. 

Almagest 

Cut. Mai., Min. 

(a ato Mator, Minor 

Geog. 

Geographia 

Cn 

Creel o 

Harm. 

Harmonica 

(dm. 

Ctrnon 



(Jit ton. 

Clvomenrs 

Quint. 

Quintilian 

Ci ass. 

(Jtass us 

t'p ad Tryph . 

Epistula ad 7 'ryphonem (intro- 

Dew 

Demosthenes 


ductory to the following) 

Detnrtr. 

Demetrius 

Inst. 

InsUtutio oratoria 

Flam. 

Flammmus 

Quint Smyrn. 

Quintus Smyrnaeus 

Luc. 

Lwullus 



Lye. 

Lvcurgus 

RAC 

Real 1 ext kon filr Antike und 

Lvs. 

Ly sunder 


Chris tentum , Stuttgart, IQ41- 

Mur. 

A lamis 

RGVV 

Rchgionsgcschichthche Versuche und 

A hire. 

Alan ell us 


Vorarbeiten , cd. A. Dieterich, 

A i/m. 

X uma 


R. Wunsih, L. Malten, O. 

Pel. 

Pci o pi das 


Weinrrich, L. Deubner, 1903- 

Per. 

Pet u ies 

RTR 

arc Colling wood Wright 

Phil. 

Phitopoemen 

RIDA 

Revue Internationale des Droits 

Pomp. 

Potnpt ms 


de I'Antiquitd 

Pvnh. 

Pyrrhus 

RK 

see Wisaowa 

Rom. 

Romulus 

RL() 

Der romische Limes in Oslerreich, 

Sett. 

Ser tonus 


1900- 

Sol. 

Solon 

Rusk Cosm. 

Cosmographia A finny mi Ravermatis 

Still. 

Sulla 

Rend. 1 st. Lomb. 

Rendu anti d. R. Islituto Lombardo 

Them. 

Themis tacles 


di scienze e lettere, 1864- 

7 hes. 

Theseus 

Rend. Line. 

Rendiconti delta reale aicademia dei 

Ti. Gracch, 

Tiberius Gracchus 


Ltncei, 6th Ser. 1892-1924; 7th 

Tim. 

Ttmoleon 


Scr. 1925 - 

[Plut.|, Com. ad 

[Plutarch], Consolatio ad Apollon^ 

Rend. Pont. 

Rend 1 conti della pnntijicia accademia 

A poll. 

ium 


romana di archeologia, 1921— 

Vit. Horn. 

Vila Ilomeri 

Her. nat. scr. Grai 

O. Keller, Rerum naturalium scrip- 

X orat. 

Vitae decern or a tor um 

min. 

lores Graeti mniores, 1877 

Poet. Rom. VeU 

see Diehl 

Rev. Arch. 

Revue archdologique , 1 844- 

Poll. 

Pollux 

Rev. Bibl. 

Revue biblique , 1 892- 



XX 

Res'. fa. Anc. 
Rev. fa. Grec . 
Rev. fa. Lat. 
Rev. Hist. 

Ret\ Ilist. Rtl. 

Rev. Phil . 

Rh. Mus. 

Rhet. 

Rhet. Her. 

Rhet. Lat. Min. 
Ribbeck, CRE 

TRF 


Riceobono, FIR A 

Riv. d. Arch. Crist . 
Riv. Fit. 

Riv. i till, per le sc. giur. 
Robin 


Rohde, Griech. 

Roman 

Rrtm. 

Rom. Forsch. 
Rom. Gesch. 
Rom. Mitt. 
Roscher, Lex. 


Rose, Handb. Gk. 

Myth. 
Rostovtzeff 
Roman Empire * 

Hellenistic World 


Ruggiero, Dig. Eptgr. 


Rumpf, Malerei u. 

Zeuhn. 

Rut. Naniat. 

SC 

SEG 

iJ.H.A. 

Alex. Srv. 

Aurel. 

Clod. 

Comm. 

Du!, lul. 

Bade. 

J Jehovah. 

M. Ant. 

Marc. 

Max. 

Sev. 

T\r. Trig . 

SIG 

SMSR 
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Ret'ue des Etudes ancietwes, 1 899- 
Revue des Strides grecques , 1888— 
Revue des Etudes latines, 1923- 
Revue histonqur , 1876— 

Revue de I'histmre des religions , 

1880- 

Revue de philologie, Nouv. St*r. 
j877- 

Rhemisches Museum fur Philologie , 
1827-, Nrue l'olge, 1842— 
see Sprngel 

Rhetor u a ad Herennium 
set* Halm 

(). Hibbeck, Cotnicorum Roman- 
orum Fragmenta 

O. Ribbeck, Tragic orum Romano- 
rum Ft ag merit a [both in Si arm cue 
Romanorum Poesis Fragmenta* , 
1897-8 1 2 , 1962 

S. lliccohono, Forties Juris Romani 


SPCK 

SVF 

Sail. 

Cat. 


H. 

Jug. 

Satyr. 

Vil- Fur. 
Sav. Zeitschr. 


Schanz-Hosius 


Society for Promoting Christian 
Knowledge 

H. von Arnim, Stotcorum Veterum 
Fragmenta, 1903- 

Sallust 

Helium Cattlinae or De Catilinae 
comuratione 
Histonae 

Rellum Tugurlhtnum 

Satyrus Histonrus 
Vita Euripidts 

Zeitschr if t der Savigny-Stiftung fur 
Rech tsgeschich te, ronuimstische 
Ahteilung, 1862- 

M. Schanz, Gesduchte d. rbmischen 
Literatur , revised I 4 1927 and 
ll 4 1935 by C. Hosius; 1 1 1 J 
1922, i Jos 1 us and Kriiger, IV. 
i 2 1914 and IV. ii. 1920, Schanz, 
Hosius, and Kruger 


AnteJustiniam, 1941 

Schmid-Stahlin 

W. Schmid and O. St.ihlin, 

Rwista dt archeologta c r is liana, 1924- 


Gesduchte d. griechtsi hen Literatur 

Rivista di filologia, 1 873 - 


1 . 1 1929, n 1 934 - 111 (1940), tv 

Rivista ital/ana per le scietize giuri - 


(n>4(>), v (1948), See also 

dtche , 1 886- 


Christ-Schnnd-Stahlin 

L. Robin, La Penst f e grecque et 

schol. 

scholiast or scholia 

Tongtne de I'esput saenti/iqiie 2 

Schol. Bern. 

Scholia Her Henna ad Vetgilii 

1932; Engl. Transl. Greek, 


bucolua et georgua, ed. Hagen, 

Thought 


1 867 

E. Rohde, Der griechtsche Roman 

Schol. Bob. 

Si holm Bobiemta 

u. s. i'orlaujed , 1914 

Schol. Cruq. 

Scholia (ji uquiana 

Rom i s t h 

Schol. Dan. Aen. 

Scholia Daruehs ( 1 ‘irrre Danirl, 

<iee Mommsen 


hrsl publisher m 1600 of Supple- 

sec Reloch 


ments to Scrvius’ Commentary 

sec MDAJ 


on Virgil) 

W. II. Roscher, Ausftihrliches 

Schol. Flor. Callinu 

Scholia Florenlina in Calltmat hum 

Lexikon d. griec htsclien u . 

Sciii order, Nov. 

O. Schroedei, Novae Comoediae 

riimisdien Mythologte, 1884- 

Corn. Fragm. 

fragmenta m papyris reper ta 

H. J. Ruse, Handbook of Greek 


exieptis Meruindreis , 1 « « 1 5 

Mythology 1958 

Scol. Anon. 

Scoha Anonyma in I >*c 1 )'s Anlh. 

M. Rostovtzeff 


Lyr. Graet. II, pp. 181-92 

The Social and Economic History 

Seal. Alt. 

Scoha Attica in Diehl's A nth. J.yr . 

of the Roman Empire 2 , 1957 


(irarc 11, pp. 181 9 

'The Social and Economic Jhstory 

Seullard, Row. Pol. 

H H. Stullaid, Roman J 1 oh tics 

of the Jlellemstic Wot Id, 3 vols. f 


zjn-jfyu tier, 1951 

1941 

Etr. Cities 

The Etruscan Cities anil Rome 

E. de Ruggiero, Diztonario 


(1967) 

epigra/ico di an In hit a romana. 

Scymn. 

Scymn us 

1 886 - 

sel. 

selected 

A. Rumpf, Malerei und ZeuJu 

Sernon. 

Semomdes 

1953 

Sen. 

Seneca (The Elder) 

Rutihus Namalianus, De Redi 

Com. Ex. 

Cantr oversi arum Excet pta 


Conti ov. 

Coni rover stae 

Senatus consul turn 

Suas. 

Suasor me 

Supplementurn epigraphicum 

Sen. 

Seneca (The Youngrr) 

C iraecum, 1923- 

Apocol. 

Apocolocy n fusts 

Scnp tores His tori ae Augu^tae 

Ren. 

De berufictis 

A lexa rider Sever us 

Clem. 

J)e dementia 


Aurel tan 

Clodius 

Com modus 

Dulius luhunus 

Hadrian 

Hehogahalus 

Marcus Antoninus 

Marcus 

Maximinus 

S events 

Tyranni Triginta 
see Dittcnberg, SIG 
Studi e maleriali di storia delle 
religtom, 1925- 


Constant. 

Jhal. 

bp. 

Fpigr. 
llelv. 
Print, 
if Nat. 
Tranq. 
Serv. 

J J raef. 
Serv. Dan. 
Sext. Emp. 
Math. 
Pyr. 


De lonslantia sapientis 

THalogt 

Epistulae 

Epigrammata super exilio 
Ad Hdviam 
De Provulentra 
( Juaestwnes NaturaJes 
J)e ti anquilhtale ant mi 
Serv 1 us 
Praefatio 

see Schol. Dan. Aen. 
Sextus Empiricus 
udversus Mathematic ns 

nvpptOvClOl VnOTUTTWOClS 
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Sid. ApolL 

Sidonius Apollinari9 

Tib. 

Tiberius 

Carm. 

Carmina 

Tit. 

Divus Titus 

Epist. 

Epistulae 

Pit. 

Vi tell ius 

Sil. 

Sihus [talicus 

Vita Luc. 

I it a Lucani 

Pun. 

Punica 

Supp. Aesch. 

11 . J. Mette, Supplementum Aeschy - 

Simon. 

Simonides 


leum , ,1939 

Simpl. 

Simplicius 

Supp. Com. 

see Dcmianczuk 

in Gael. 

in Anstofelis de Caelo Commentarii 

Supp. Eptgr. 

see SEG 

tn Phys. 

in An Hotel is de Physicu Commentarii 

Susemihl, Gesch. gr. 

F\ Susemihl, Geschichte d. griechi- 

Sitz. followed by name 

Silzungsbcrichte 

Lit. Alex. 

schen Literatur in d. Alexandrtner- 

of Academy or Society 



Zett , 1891-2 

Sitz. Wien 

Sitzungsberichte der Akad. der 

Sydenham, CRR 

F. A, Sydenham, The Coinage of 


Wiwenschajten in Wien , I 8 4 8- 


the Roman Republic, 1952 

Socrates, Hist. Eccl. 

Socrates, Historia Ecclesuxstica 

Svll. Graec. 

see Corp. poes. ep. Giaec. lud. 

Solin. 

Sohnus 

Symb. 

Symbnlum 

Soph. 

Sophocles 

Symb. 0 \l. 

Sxmholae Osloenses, Oslo, 1922- 

A]. 

Ajax 

Symb. Philol. Daniels - 

Symholae Philolugicae O. A. 

Ant. 

Antigone 

son 

Danielsson octogenano dicatae , 

El. 

Electra 


Uppsala, 1932 

Fr. 

Fragments, TGF or A. C. Pearson, 

Symc, Rom. Rev. 

R. Syme, The Roman Resolution, 


iy 17 


1939 

oc 

Oedipus Coloneus 

Tacitus 

Tacitus, 2 vola., 1958 

or 

Oedipus Tyr annus 

Symniachus, Relat. 

Symmachus, Relationes 

pm . 

Phdoctetes 



Ti ach. 

Trachimae 



Soznrn. 

Sozoinrn 

TA Hf 

E. Kalinlta and R. Herberdey, Tituh 

Hut. Eccl. 

Hi\tona Ecclesiastic a 


Asiae Minot is, Vienna, 1901- 

Spengel, Rhet. 

L. Spen^el, Rhetores Graect, 1853-6, 

TAP A 

Transactions of the American Philo- 


vol 1 pars ii. itrrum ed. 


logical Association, 1870- 


C. Hainrnci, 1894 

TGF 

A. N a uck, Tragicorum Graecorum 

Stadiasmus 

Stadiasmus Mans Magm (in GUM 


Fragment a 1 , 1889 

Pei iplus 

I 427) 

TRF 

Bee Ribbcck 

Stat. 

Statius 

Tab. Agn. 

Tabula Agnoniensis 

Ai/ul. 

Achillea 

Tac. 

Tacitus 

Silr. 

Silvue 

Agr. 

Agricola 

Tilth. 

Theban 

A nn. 

A unities 

Steph Tlyz. 

Stcphanus Tlyzantius 01 Hyzantinus 

Dial . 

Dialogus de Oratoribus 

Stuli Thompson 

Stub Thompson, Motif-Index of 

Gei m. 

Germania 


Eolk-lAlerature, 6 vols. in Indiana 

Hist. 

Historiae 


University Studies, 96-7, 100 i, 

Tain, Alexander 

W. W. Tam, Alexander the Great , 


10H, 1 10-12; also published 


194S 


as !■ I 1 Communication 106—9, 

Tatianus, Ad Gr . 

Tatianus, Oratio ad Graecos 


11(1-17, 1932-6 

Taylor, Voting 

L. R. Taylor, The V ottng Districts 

Stob. 

Stobaeus 

Districts 

of the Roman Republic, i960 

lul. 

EnXityaL 

Ttr. 

Terence 

Plot. 

A 1 ffnAoyiov 

Ad. 

Adelphoe 

St rub. 

Strabo 

An. 

Andna 

Struck, Reichspragung 

P. L Strack, U nter such ungen zur 

Fun. 

Eunuihus 


rbmisthen Reuhspragung dcs 

liuut. 

H(e)autontimorurnenos 


zvseiten Jahrhunderts , 103 1 

Phorm. 

Phorrmo 

Stud. Doc. Hist. Iur. 

Studio et Documenta llistoriae et 

Tert. 

Tertulhan 


luns, Home, 1935- 

Ad Nat. 

Ad Hationes 

Stud. Elr. 

Studi Et rust hi, Firenze, 1927- 

Ads'. Valent. 

Adversus V alentinianos 

Stud. Gesth. Kult. 

Studien zur Geschichte und Kultur 

Apol. 

Apologettcus 

Alt. 

des Altertums, 1907- 

De Anim. 

De Testimonio Animat 

Stud. ltal. 

Studi it ah am di fdologia classica. 

De Liapt. 

De Baptismo 


1893- 

De Mo nog. 

De Monngamia 

St udi stor . 

Studi storm per 1 ’ anti child classiia , 

De praescr. haeret. 

De pracscnptmne haeretieorum 


1908-15 

De Sped. 

De Spectacuhs 

Sudd 

Greek Lexicon formerly known as 

Teubner 

Thbliothcca Scriptorum Grarcorum 


S 111 das 


et Romanorum Teubneriana, 

Suet. 

Suetonius 


1849- 

Aug. 

Dima Augustus 

Theoc. 

Theocritus 

Cahg. 

Gaius Caligula 

Epigr. 

Epigr ammata 

Cloud. 

Divus Claudius 

Id. 

Idylls 

Dum. 

Dormtianus 

Theotf. 

Theopnis 

Gram. 

De Grammaticis 

Theoph. ad Autol. 

Thcophilus, ad Autolycum 

lul. 

Disms Julius 

Theophr. 

Theophrastus 

Her. 

Hero 

Caus. PI. 

I)e Causis Planlarum 

Poet. 

De Poet is 

Char. 

Char ac teres 

Rel. Reiff. 

Reliquiae, ed. Rciffcrschcid 

Hist. PL 

Htstona Plantar um 

Rhet. 

De Rhetonbus 

Theopomp. 

Theopompus Historicus 
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Thuc. 

Thucydides 
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Wehstcr, Later Greek 

T. B. L. Webster, Studies in Later 

Timnth. 

Timotheus 

Comedy 

Greek Comedy, 1953 

Pers. 

Persae 

Wegner, Ilerrscherhild. 

M. Wegner, Die Herrscherbildnisse 

Tod. 

M. N. Tod, Greek Historic id 

(1939) 

in antoninisiher Zcit, 1939 


Inscriptions , i 2 , 194 6, 11, 1948 

Ilerrscherhild (1956) 

Das rdmuche Ilerrscherhild, 1956 

Trag. Adesp. 

Tragtca Adespota in N a Lick’s Tragi - 

Wes id . Zeit. 

Westdeutsche Zeitschrift fiir 

corum Graecorum Pragmenta, 
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W’/fn. Stud. 

Geschichte und Kumt, 1882-1909 
Wiener Studien, 1879- 

trih. 

tnbunus 

Wilamowitz 

U. von Wilamowitz-MocllrndoriT 

ttib. pot. 

trihumna potestas 

Hell. Dicht. 

llellenistisihe Dicht ung in der Zeit 

Tzetz. 

Tzetzes 


des Kfdltmachos , 1924 

Chil. 

Htsloiiannn vanaium Chiliadet 

Wilhelm, Urkundm 

A. WiHielm, IJrkundcn dramatischer 

Ueberweg-Praechtcr, 

F. Uebrrwcg, Grundriss d. 

Winter, KB 

Auffuhrungen tn A then, 1905 

F. Winter, Kurntgesihuhtt tn 

Grundriss 

Geschtchle d. Philosophic, Pt. i, 


Bildern, 1935 IT. 


Das Altertum ; 12th ed. by K. 
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G. Wissowa, Religion und Kullus d. 

VCH 

Pracchter, 192b 
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Ges. Abh. 
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Gesammelle Abhandlungen sur 
runmehen Religions - und Stiuit- 
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Vatin. 
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Anabasis 
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Oei. 
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Svmp. 

Symposium 
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Vita Euriptdis (O.C.T. of Euripides) 

Veit. 
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Vale Classical Stu 
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Grundriss d. Geschichte 

Wal z 

C. Walz, Rhetoies Graeci, 9 vols. p 
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Plato and the Oldtr Academy , 

Warde howler, Rd. 

W. Warde Fowler, The Religious 


Engl. Transl. 1888 

Exper. 

Experience of the Roman People, 
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Zonar. 
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ABACUS, a counting-board, the usual aid to reckoning 
in until |uity. The Egyptians, Greeks, and Romans alike 
used a board with vertical columns, on which (working 
from right to left) units, tens, hundreds, or(w here money 
was in question) e g. j obols, j obols, £ obols, ohols, 
drachmae, sums of to, 100, i,ooo drachmae , and talents 
were inscribed. When an addition sum was done, the 
totals of the columns were earned to the left, as in our 
ordinary addition. The numbers might be marked in 
writing or by pebbles, counters, or pegs. W. D. K 

ABARIS, a legendary servant of Apollo, similar to 
Ansteas(t].v. i ), and believed to be a Hyperborean (q.v.). 
He lived withuut food, and travelled everywhere bearing 
the golden arrow, the symbol of the god (Hdt. 4. 3b). 
Pindar assigned him to the time of Croesus (fr. 283 
Uowra). L/alci authorities tell of his presence in Athens 
( Suda , s.v ) and of his helping the Spartans by directing 
the performance ol sari dices which prevented all plagues 
theicallet (Apollonius, Mu. 4). YY. K. C. G. 

ABDERA, a nourishing (/reek citv lying on tlie coast of 
r rhrace (q.v ), to the east of the mouth of the Ncstus 
(l)iod. 1 1 72 2 , Stt.lL), 7. lr 46, Hdt. 7. 126). Originally 
a Claznmenian colony, founded m the seventh century 
Hr., it was reoiTLipud li\ colonists from Tens (among 
them Anacreon, q.v.) in the second half ol the sixth 
century (Hdt. 1 i(>8; Pmd Paean 2); its site was near 
bulustr.i, a corruption of the name ir bore m the Middle 
Ages, Polvstvlon. lake Aenus (q v ), Abdera owed its 
wealth (it was the third richest citv in the Delian League, 
with a eontiibution of fifteen talents) to its corn pro- 
duction (see the coins), and to the tact lhat it was a port 
for the fade of Upper Thrace, and also a centre for 
commerce with the Odrvsian iulers(ire ruHAfT). Abdera 
w as one of the resting-places chosen hv Xeixes (q.v ) in 
his journey along the 1101 them shores of the Aegean 111 
480 nr. ( I lilt. 7 120) In 4^1 n.c Abdera, under 

Nvrnpliodorus, an Athenian proxtnm (Thuc. 2. 29. i), 
was tlie protagonist in the attempt lo unite Thrace and 
Maccdon with Athens. Nv mphodorus arranged an alliance 
between Athens and his brother-in-law, the Odrvsian 
ruler, Sitalccs(q vA.Abdciawn' incorporated in the king- 
dom of Macedonia by Philip H (q v.), and alter the death 
of Alexander the Gical (cj \ ) it was in the hands ot the 
successive masters of Maa iloma. Abdera w 11s a 'lree citv’ 
under the Romans (Pliny, J/*\ 4. 42). The com types of 
Abdera reached perfection m the third quaitcr of the 
fifth century ti.c. Though 'Abdentes 1 was a by-word lor 
slupichlv (Uic. Aft. 4. 17. 3; 7. 7. 4), Abdera boasted 
among its citizens DenuxTitus(q.v.)andProlagoras(q.v.). 

S. CVson, Aiacedoma, Thrive and Illyria (lyzfi), W Rcfjel, Afh 
Mat 1KH7, 1()1 IT , Ave/uu-PiLdMl, H(JI jyn. 117 ff . , M. Kryrl, 
mill io*|2-l, I7<» H (bitiltogianlivh D. I Lazandi-s, Praia. Arch. 
I't 1Q52 ( i Q55), 260 II ; 1054 ( 1 0 S 7 ) , ibotf , 1055 (lUbo), ihoff ; 

I (>5(1(1961), ny II , Head, Hist \’um .\ 25 1 If , Syl , M L Struck und 

II von Knl/v, Ihe Ant. Munrat Notdgrtfchenlanth (1912), 11. 
7 hrakivn, 1. 1 ; J. M P. May, Vie Coinage of Abdera (lyOO) 

J. M. R L\ 

ABYDOS, Milesian colony on the Asiatic side of the 
Hellespont, at its narrowest point, opposite Sestos (see 


HFItO AND LFANiiGK). Xerxes crossed here to Europe early 
in 480 H.c . I- tom 477 to 412 Ahydos w r as a member of the 
Athenian Empire. In 411 H.(\ the Spartan fleet was 
defeated by the Athenians near Abydos. In 200 the town, 
until then a free city, fought heroically against Philip V 
of Maccdon, but was forced to surrender. Three vears 
later Antiochus 1 IJ made Abydos one of bis chief bases 
of support. Later it probably belonged to Pergamum, 
but as an autonomous State. 

Millie, Rum Rule Asm Min., 752 IT, 1012 II, V. F,. 

ACADEMY, (1) a park and gymnasium in the outskirts 
of Athens sacred to the heio Aeadcmus (or llccadenius), 
now under excavation; (2) the school or college estab- 
lished there hy Plato, possibly as early as 385 11 c. This 
was organized as a corporate body with a continuous life 
of its own and survived down to its final dissolution by 
Justinian in a.D. 5 20. 

There can be little doubt that Plato’s chief object in 
the foundation w r as to tram men for the service of the 
State, and there is evidence that a number of his pupils 
played a considerable part in the political life ot their 
cities but his method of training consisted of a thorough 
education in science and philosophy, and the school is 
better known for its contributions to these subjects. 
Under Plato and his immediate successors a great deal 
ol important woik was done in mathematics and 
astronomy, llut laid more purely philosophical interests 
became paramount. In the third and second centuries 
n c , under Arcesilau* and Uarneades, the Academy 
became known as the chief sceptical school, though there 
is some douhr as to the exact length to which their 
scepticism went. In the following century this tendency 
was abandoned. After that we know practically nothing 
of the institution for several centuries, though occasional 
indications justify us in believing in its continued exis- 
tence It does not emerge into the light again until the 
fifth century A.n., when it appears as a centre of Neo- 
platonism, paiticularlv under the leadership of Proclus 
(q.v.). It was also active in the production of commen- 
taries on Plato and Aristotle, some of which still survive 
and preserve information of great value. 

H nf ones ol Ancient Philosophy: Zdlcr; Gompcrz; Ituhin 
J Hui net. Riom Thales to Plato (1014), cli. 12, (J C field, Plato and 
His Contempnranes ( iyio), eh 1 , YV Jaeger, Aristotle, ch, 1 (hilgl. 
r l rail'd iyl.p. 11 . C htrniss, The Riddle uj the larly Academy ( 104.:); 
R K Will, Albums mid the Ilntoiy of Middle Platonism Iiy_i7), 
'] Whaukti, l he hiu-Platomsls (lyihi), ch y G (j 1 \ 

ACAMAS, in mythology, son of Theseus, brother of 
Dcinuphon (qq.v.j, epunyoi of the tribe Acamantis. 
When Dinmedes went to Troy to ask for the return of 
Helen, Acainas accompanied him; Laodice, daughter of 
Priam, fell in love with him and had by him a son, 
Munitus (Parth., Arnat. Mart. 16). Alter the Trojan 
War, according to one account, it was he, not Deniophon, 
who came to Thrace and met and deserted Phyllis. 
While in Cyprus he opened a mysterious box she had 
given him, and, frightened by what he saw in it, galloped 
w ildly away, fell, and was killed by his own sword (schol. 
Lvcophron 495)* 

Aeamas and Dnnophon appear in art chiefly in late 
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archaic and early classical representations of the Sack of 
Tioy, rescuing their grandmother Acthra. Both were 
shown in Polygnotus’ Troy at Delphi (Brommcr, 
Vasenlisten 2 , 164, 198). H. J. R ; C M R. 

ACARNAN, eponym of Acarnania ; in mythology, son, 
with Amphoterus, of Alcmaeon (q.v. 1) and Calhrhoe. 
When Alcmaeon was murdered, C alhrhoe prayed Zeus, 
w ho w'as her lover, to make her sons grow up immediately ; 
he granted her prayer, and they avenged his death on 
Phcgeus and his sons (Apollod 3. 91-93). II- J R. 

ACARNANIA, a district of north-west G recce, bounded 
by the Ionian Sea, the Gulf of Amhracia, and the river 
Achcloiis. it contained a fertile plain along the lower 
Acheloiis, hut was ringed oil on other sides by moun- 
tains. Neolithic pottery has been found in a cave on the 
Krithote peninsula, and there are traces of Early 
and Middle I lelladic occupation. Mycenaean remains 
are scantv: house foundations near Astacus, and 
a tholos tomb reported from Chrysovitsa. A part of 
the shadowy ‘mainland 1 in the Odyssey, its inhabitants 
long remained serni-barbarous. In Thucydides’ day 
they still went about carrying arms (1. 5). In the seventh 
century the best sites on the seaboard were occupied 
by settlers from Corinth. The Acarnamans formed 
a confederacy in the fifth century, if not earlier, forti- 
fied their cities, and invoked Athenian help against the 
Corinthian colonists (Thuc. 2. 6N), and later against the 
Ambraciotes and the Peloponnesians in 429-426 h.c. ; 
but they were subdued hy Agesilaus in 390 and remained 
under Spartan rule until 375, when they joined Athens’ 
Second League. They supported Itoeotia in Us triumph 
over Sparta but reverted to Athens in resisting Philip 
of Macedon. Subsequently they became dependants 
of Macedonia. In 314, at the instance of Ca.ssander, 
they replaced their early cantonal league by a federation 
of newly founded cities (their largest town being Si talus). 
Frequent frontier disputes with the Aetohans led to the 
partition of Acarnania between Aetolia and Epirus c 255 ; 
but after the fall of the Epirote monarchy c. 230 the 
Acarnamans recovered their independence and acquired 
from Epirus the island of Leucas. 1 'hough they sided 
w'lth Philip V of Macedon against the Romans (200), they 
were allowed hy the latter to retain their confederacy 
until 30 11. c. 

HSA ion 2, 1047, R-K ( 7 L 2 2. if)R ff , J A O I.arsrn, (itetk 
FciU t at States (iq(>S), Nyrt. M. C , N. 6. I. II 

ACASTUS, in mythology, son of Pell as (vre NFirrs); 
he took part in the Argnnautic expedition and the Calv- 
donian boar-hunt. When Peleus (q.v.) took refuge with 
him, Acastus 1 wife (variously named) loved him, and 
being repulsed, accused him to her husband of improper 
advances. Acastus, therefore, contrived to steal Peleus’ 
wonderful sword and leave him alone on Ml. Pelion, 
wheie he was rescued by Chiron (see centaurs). After- 
wards Peleus took Iolcus, putting to death Acastus’ wife 
and, by some accounts, Acastus himself (Apollod. 3. 
164-7, * 73 ; SL ’hol. Ap. Khod. 1. 224; cf. Paus. 3. 18. i(>). 

H J. R. 

ACCA I-ARENTIA (less correct! v Larcntina), an 
obscure Roman goddess, whose festival (Larentalia or 
Larentinaha) was on 23 Dec. A story current in Sulla’s 
time (Valerius Antias ap. Gull. 7. 7. 5-7) makes her 
a prostitute, contemporary with Romulus (or Ancus 
Martius, Macrob. Sat. 1. 10. 12), who became rich by 
the favour of Hercules and left her property to the Roman 
people; another, perhaps invented hy Licinius Macer, 
says she was wife of Eaustulus (q.v.), mother of the 
original Fra t res Arvales (q.v.) and adopted mother of 


] 

Romulus (Macrob. ibid. 17). The name looks as if there 
should be some connexion with Larunda (q.v.). That she 
had another festival in April (Plut. Quaes t. Rom. 35) is 
probably a mis-statement, but see K. Tabeling, Mater 
Larum (1932), 57 and Latte, RR 92. 

Mommsen, Rom. Forsch. 11. 1 ff. H. J. R. 

ACCIUS, Lucius, bom in 170 u.c. at Pisaurum in 
Umbria where his family had an estate, lie was a friend 
of Pacuvius (q.v.) and at the same games both produced 
plays, Accius aged 30 and Pacuvius 80. He lived at least 
to 90 u.c. (Cicero knew him — Brut. 107). He did not be- 
long to the circle of Scipio: his friend and patron was 
Brutus (q.v. 2) Callaicus (cos. 138 B.C.), and Accius com- 
posed a dedication in Satumians for the temple built to 
celebrate his Spanish victories. He made an educational 
tour to Athens and the Greek cities of Asia Minor. 

Works: (1) Dtdascalica: a work in nine books which 
dealt with the history of literature, particularly drama, 
from Homer and Hesiod to Accius himself. Twenty-two 
lines remain, some of which are sotadic, some trochaic 
and iambic, some seem to l»e prose, it may be that the 
work was in mixed verse and prose (like Varro’s Menip- 
pean satires)— though allowance must he made for the 
inaccuracy of ancient quotation and for the possibility 
that some of the verses were quoted hy Accius from other 
authors. The work may have been in dialogue-form, with 
a Greek expounding Greek literary history; if so, it be- 
longed to the popularizing Peripatetic genre to which 
Cicero's Brutus belongs. 1 1 is chronology of Roman drama 
was in erior by forty-three years since he assumed that 
Livius Salinator (cos. 219, 207 u.c.) had been the owner of 
Livius Andronicus. The mistake was corrected by Varro. 

(2) Praymatica: another woik oil drama, 111 trochaic metie. 

(3) Par cry a ‘ of unknown content, also poetical. (4) 
Annates: books of hexameter poetry not on history, but 
on months and festivals (like Ovid’s Fasti). (5) Sotadica: 
apparently a collection of mixed erotic verse (Pliny, lip. 
5. 3. 6, Gellius 6. 9. 16.). Accius interested housed in the 
question of spelling-ielorm, and engaged in heated con- 
troversy with Lucihus (q.v. 1) — cf. Varro de liny. Lat. 
10. 70. ((>) Tray edits : it was as a tragedian that Accius’ 
fame grew throughout antiquity, acclaimed the greatest 
Roman tragedian in the first century a.i>. (cf. Veil. Pat. 
1. 17; Columella praef. 30). Fragments of some forty-six 
named plays are extant. Most of the recognizable plays 
were translated from Euripides, some from Sophocles, a 
few from Aeschylus; a number of his plays seem to have 
had post-Kunpidean originals. Sufficient fragments of 
Bacthae and Phoentssae are extant to allow some com- 
parative judgement Accius clearly was at least as free 
with Ins originals as Ennius (q.v.). In the case of the 
Armorum Indicium it has been suspected that Accius used 
a play of Aeschylus but added to it from the Ajax of 
Sophocles. lie continued the writing of fahular practextae 
(q.v.) w ifh a Brutus (on the founding of the Republic) and 
Aeneadae vel l)enu\ (on the self-immolation of the young 
Decius Mus at Sentinum in 295 u.c.). Accius created for 
the expression of tragic sentiment a style that was 
vigorous, elevated, solemn, and sonorous, which excited 
the interest and admiration of later rhetoricians — 
characteristic features are frequent alliteration, parono- 
masia, word-play, antithesis, careful parallelism of cola, 
and neologisms (but Grccisms arc very few indeed). He 
was much quoted hy Cicero (with whom his Atrcus was 
a favourite) and imitated hy Virgil (Macrob. Sat . 6). Even 
in the fragments there is a strong impression of a turbu- 
lent, almost wayward, personality, a man of influence in 
his own tune and of great importance for the development 
of Latin literature: he was a scholar who devoted himself 
to collecting and criticizing the w'ork of his predeces- 
sors and considering questions of authenticity (like a 
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Hellenistic Greek scholar) and he was the last real trage- 
dian in Horne, an original poet in his own right who 
stamped his Greek material with a powerful style ol his 
own. 

FiinOMnsris E II Wamunpion, Remains of Old Latin n (Eopb, 
iJLlh). 3^(» ff (with irans ) ] Jrumalic tiugrriciHa only . Kihhcck, '/'I?/-' 1 , 
Klutz, Sruen. Rom Frag 1, igoff Non -dramatic ■ Morel, ILL, J4 ff 
Didastaluu Fuuamli, Gramm. Rom. Frag., 25 IT. (IINFHAL. I 1 . Leu, 
Gesih d rani Lit. (ign), 184H I'ur an attempt to discern conlem- 
poiaiy politics It luliii s k 1 , Amo id 1 Gracchi (Accad. Poluc. ill 
Science e Lctl. fasc. 3; Hume, 1058). CL W. W. 

ACCLAMATIO at Horne w r as public applause or dis- 
approval (often combined with action), especially on 
important occasions such as triumphs or games. In the 
Republic princtpes viri could gauge public opinion in this 
way ; though the shouts might be contrived (as by C Modi us 
(q.v. 1) against Poinpey: Lie. £). Fr. 2. 3). Linder the 
Empire claques spread even at recitations and declama- 
tions. The imperial family was greeted m public by 
words soon ritually fixed. In the Senate, as discussion 
disappeared, aciliwnitw provided the only expression of 
opinion. Hy the second century a.D. it became a recog- 
nized procedure, recorded in the minutes. It thus came 
under official control, losing its dangerous spontaneity. 
The mob, protected by numbers and anonymity, always 
retained a certain freedom of protest. The vestigial 
popular assemblies, municipal councils, and ultimately 
the C hurch, also used acchimatw as a procedure. 

Liar - Sag. 1 18 „ Momiibcn, Roth Staalsr in. 349, 951. L. II. 

ACESTES (Alycon^, AtytrTTns), in mythology, son of 
a Trojan woman of noble rank, exiled for some reason by 
Laomcdon (various accounts in Dion. Ilal. Ant. Rom. 
1. 52. 1 If. ; Scrv. on Atm. 1. 550; scliol. Lycophron 
«)S3 ff ), and a non-Trojan father, usually said to be the 
Sicilian river-god (‘n(m)nisus. He founded Egesta 
(Segesla) in Sicily, and hospitably received Aeneas ( Aen . 
l. 550 and 5. 3b IV.). H J. R. 

ACHAEA (*1ynui) is a name derived from w hich 

in Homer refers particularly to Achilles’ inen and 
Agamemnon's followers. A yam/ may also appear in the 
forms Ahhqava and Ekwcsh 111 1 littite and Egyptian texts 
of 1400- 1200 n.c. C onsiderable Mycenaean remains have 
been found, e.g. in the regions of Aegiurn, Dyme, Phante, 
and Ratine (see E. T. Vermeule, ‘The Mycenaeans in 
Achaea’, AJArch. k>6o, 1 fl.) It is held that Achaeu w r as 
not spared bv the upheavals of the beginning of the Iron 
Age, and there may be good justification for the part 
played by Achaea 111 ‘migration’ saga. In historical times 
the name was restricted to south-east Thessaly (/lyuui 
and the north coast of the Pcloponnese between 
Elis and Sicynn. I Icre a narrow territory, with good soil in 
the plains and on lull terraces, extends between the almost 
harbourless Corinthian Gull and a steep range of moun- 
tains with some passes of importance into Arcadia. 
Twelve small towns, forming a federal State, divided 
this territory; they met at the sanctuary of Poseidon 
Ilclitomus until He! ice fell inro the sea (alter an earth- 
quake in 373 n.c.), later generally at Aegium. Eor the 
topography, history, and remains of Achaea, see J. K. 
Anderson, ‘A Topographical and Historical Survev of 
Achaea’, BfJA , 1954, 72 ff. Some remains of the classical 
period have been found at Aegium and Leontium (des- 
troyed by Philip V ?). Patrae (modern Patras) has con- 
siderable remains of the Roman Odeum. 

The Achaeans sent colonists to Sybaris, Croton, 
Metapontum, Caulonia in south Italy; otherwise they 
had an unimportant early history, remaining neutral in 
the Persian Wars and most of the wars between Greeks. 
In the third and second centuries the Achaean Confed- 
eracy (q.v.) became the chief power in Greece, eventually 


including nearly all the Peloponnesus and part of central 
C ' rcece - TJ.D.;K J. H. 

Prom 146 n.c. this area was attached to the Roman 
province of Macedonia, but in 27 n.c. it became the centre 
of the senatorial province of Achaea, which included 
Aetolia, Aca mania, part of Epirus, Thessaly, and the 
Cyclades, with the governor (a proconsul of praetorian 
rank) residing at Corinth. Temporarily, from a.d. 15 to 
44, Achaea was again |oined to Macedonia as an imperial 
province governed by the imperial legate of Moesia. 
Nero’s proclamation of freedom for Greece (67) was 
withdrawn by Vespasian (70 01 74). At latest from the 
time of Antoninus Pius, Epirus became 11 separate pro- 
vince and Thessaly was added to Macedonia. Rome 
allowed some regional and fluctuating confederacies to 
revive, while a Panachaean League, under a Helladarch 
and high priest, became responsible for the imperial cult. 
A wider Panhcllenic League (Panhellcmon) was created 
by Hadrian, whose favour Greece, and especially Athens, 
enjoyed. Cities like Athens, Sparta, Patrae, Corinth, and 
Elis flourished, but in some parts much land apparently 
fell into the hands of wealthy men whose great estates 
overshadowed the poorer cities, yet in more remote 
districts moderate and small landowners may have con- 
tinued to make a moderate living. II ji. a. 

F.-K-, GL 111. i, Der Peloponnts, pt. 1, 164 ff. ; S. Acciwne, 11 
dommw ranitrtiu in Grecia tlalln guerra acaira ad Augusta (194(1), 

J A. (). Larsen in Frank, Kean. Survey, 2*9 ft (437 11 fur the bound- 
aries ut the province), Representative Government in Greek and Roman 
History ( 195 s), and Greek Federal States (iy() 8 ), Ho ft. tor the Leagues; 
E fJronir, Die tamisihen Rcuhsbcamtrn von Achaia bis auf Dtoklvtian 
(193R) and Die rum Rue /is von Arhaia in spdlrdmischer Zeit (1946); 
l[. Kahrsierll. Das Wirtschcjiluhe Gesicht Griechcnlands in der 
Kaiser sett (1954). 

ACHAEAN CONFEDERACY. An early Achaean Con- 
federacy, organized at an unknown date, lasted through 
the fourth century. It was notable for the admission of 
non -Achaeans (Calydon). As an ally of Sparta it escaped 
dissolution after the King’s Peace. The later Achaean 
Confederacy, apparently regarded as a continuation of 
lhe old, was founded in 280 ti.c. by the union of four 
cities, to which the remaining Achaean cities soon were 
added. It acquired importance through the incorporation 
of non-Achaeans, who were admitted on terms of equality, 
so that Dorians and Arcadians could become Achaean 
statesmen. When Sicyon was admitted after the expulsion 
of its tyrant in 251 , Aratus (q.v. 2) of Sicyon soon became 
the leading Achaean statesman and adopted a definitely 
anti-Macedonian policy. 7 ’he later admission of Megalo- 
polis and other Arcadian cities led to hostility with Sparta 
and paved The way for reconciliation w'ith Macedonia. 
During the Cleomenic War (see clkomenes in) Aratus 
himself asked for Macedonian help and permitted the 
Achaeans to join the Hellenic League of Antigonus Doson 
(224). This alignment lasted till Achaea went over to 
Rome in njS. The new alliance led to the incorporation 
of almost the entire Peloponnesus, but also led to frequent 
clashes with the Roman authorities. After the Achaean 
War of 146 the Confederacy w as dissolved, but a smaller 
Achaean Confederacy soon was organized and continued 
under the Empire (see ACHAli:\). 

At the head of the Confederacy were two generals until 
a single general was substituted in 255. Immediate re- 
election was forbidden, and prominent leaders commonly 
served every second year. Alongside of the general stood a 
board of ten drmtourpoi, w ho shared in the administration 
and presided over the assemblies. The federal deliberative 
bodies were a bottle and an ekk/esia in which all male 
citizens over 30 could take part. For a regular meeting of 
either or both bodies the term synod os was used; for an 
extraordinary meeting, synkletot. There were apparently 
four regular meetings a year, at first attended by both the 
ekklesw and the bottle. Then, shortly before 200 B.C., a 
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law was passed to the effect that the ehklesiti could not be 
.summoned except to extraordinary meetings to deal with 
a question of alliance or war. The subject was announced 
in advance, and only this one subject could be acted on. 
The vote was taken by cities, the votes apparently being 
weighted in proportion to the size of the cities. Other 
business, even elections, was handled by the bottle. See 
also FEDERAL STATES. 

Polybius; Livy, bltn 3 1-4 s ; SFG xiv 175 (tednal boule) G Nic- 
coluu, Fa tonfederazione athea (1913), r. V\ . Wulbank, Aratn s of 
Sicynn (1933) , A Ayniard, Li t Assemblers dela tun federation aihatrnnr 
(1038) and Les Premiers rapports lit Rome it de la ronfJdt ration 
achiaenne( 1918), J A O. Lm sen, Rt presentatwe Covet run nit in Gift It 
and Roman History (IJ.S.A , 1055 ), index and Greek Federal Stats* 
(1968), Hoff Larlv Ach,HM. Rnhimon Studies 11 (U S A., 1054). 7 l > 7 H- 
Set also under FLDLHAl. STAI1S. ]. A. O L. 

ACHAEMENIDS, descendants of Achaemenes (Hakha- 
manish), the eponymous founder of the Persian royal 
house. According to Herodotus (7. 11) and the Behistun 
inscription, he was the father of Tcispes, ancestor of 
Cyrus and Darius. At first kings only of Parsumash, a 
vassal State of the Median Empire, the Achaemenids 
extended their sovereignty over Anshan and Parsa ; Cyrus 
11 (q.v.) or 111 challenged and conquered A sty ages, and 
the Median Empire passed to the Persians (550 n.c.). 
Campaigns in the north and east, the conquest of Lydia 
and the deteat of Nabomdus of Babylonia, brought the 
whole of western Asia into one vast empire, to which 
Camhyses added Egypt. A collateral branch ol the family 
assumed the succession with Darius (c| \\), the greatest of 
the Achaemenids. His reign marks the climax of Persian 
rule. Subsequent reverses, e.g. the failure of Xerxes’ 
Greek expedition, and harem intrigues weakened the 
dynasty, until with the deteat of Darius 111 Codomannus 
by Alexander in 330 b.c. the line perished. 

Achaemenes; Tcispes; [?a Cyrus and a Teisprs]; 
Cyrus I, e. 645-602; Camhyses l,t. 602-550, Cyrus 11 , 
559 “ 53 °'» Camhyses 11 , 530-522; Darius 1 , 522-486; 
Xerxes I, 486-465 ; A rtuxerxes 1 Longimnnus, 465-424; 
Xerxes 11 , 424-423; Darius IT Nothus, 423-404; Arta- 
xerxes II Mncmon, 404-350; Artaxerxes III Ochus, 359- 
338; Arses, 338-336; Darius Codomannus, 336-330. 

Classical Souhcks for ALlMcmcnid Fema. Iliroiloius, C iisus 
Fersira, Xenophon, Cyivpacdta, Anabasis , eti ; Slrnbu, bks 11-17. 

Cunfii-owm F. H. WVisshnch, Keilinschri/lni der At harnriudi ti 
(loll); H. Kent, Old l 'ct sian (USA. 1053). Arelmenhiflii al L 
van den Her^hi.*, Ai rheologic dc Phan antien (Leiden, 1959); Danda- 
ni.iyev, Iran hn pcrvyhli Akhemmulav (19(13) 

Mow-hn VVohks G C Cameron, History of Parly Iran (U.S.A. 
19 TO. A. Christensen, 'Lhe lianu i’, Handbioh der Ahntumsnissen- 
sihafl 111 i, 1 ; A. fiodnid, L' Ait dr la First aihirvne (I9J0); K. 
Meyer, (Jeschuhtc dts Alttrtums 111 (1937), R X Frye, The Heritage 
0/ Persia (lytu), cli j. M S L>. ; K X. K 

ACHAEUS ( 1), eponym of the Achaeuns , in mythology, 
son of Poseidon (Dion. Hal. Ant. How. 1. 17. 3), Zeus 
(Serv. on Aen. 1. 242). Xuthus (Apollod. 1. 50), or 
llaemon (schol. 11 . 2 (1S1). 

ACHAEUS (2) of Eretria (b. 484-481 n.cA, Athenian 
tragic poet, to he distinguished from the Achaeus (? of 
Syracuse ) w I10 won a Lcnaean victory t . 330 He wrote 44 
(or 30 or 24) pla\s, the first produced about 447 B.C., and 
won one victory, lit* was probably dead when the FrogK 
was produced in 405 (,S itda, s.v.). Ol nineteen known 
titles more than half are probably satync; the philosopher 
Menedemus ihought his satvric plays second only to 
those of Aeschylus (Ding. Lnert. 2. 133). The Alexand- 
rians placed him in the Canon {see Aristophanes 2) and 
Didyinus wrote a commentary on him. Euripides is said 
to have adapted one line from him (Ath. 6. 270b) and he 
is tw ice quoted by Aristophanes ( Vesp. 1081, Ran. 184). 
Athenaeus (10. 451c) describes him as lucid in style, but 
liable to become obscure and enigmatical. 

TGF 74 b- 59 - A. W. V -C. ; D. W. L. 
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ACHAEUS (3) (d. 213 B.C.), general of Antiochus III 
(q.v.) and his kinsman (whether cousin or maternal uncie 
is uncertain). In 223-2 he recovered most of Selcucid 
Asia Minor from Pcrgamuin; but he was encouraged by 
Antiochus’ difficulties in the East to proclaim himself 
independent (220). His soldiers refused to follow him 
against Antiochus, but he maintained himself in Asia 
Minor until the king was ar liberty to deal with him. 
Alter a two years’ siege in Sardes he was betrayed to 
Antiochus and barbarously executed. 

l'ulyb. bks 4 H, H. TT Schmitt Untersuchungen zur Geschiehtc 
Antiochus' d<s (irossen and seiner Ztit (19(14), .1° i , 158 IT , 181 ff ; 
I* Mt’loni, Rend Line. 1949, 535 11 ., 1950, 1(11 fL G. T. G. 

ACHARNAE, the largest Attic deme (the figure 3,000 
hoplites in Thuc. 2. 20. 4 is too high; 1,200 is more 
likely), lay around Mciudi in the north-west corner of 
the Attic plain, near the pass from the Thriasian plain 
along which Archidamus and the Spartans marched in 
431 u.c. Although made famous as charcoal-burners by 
Aristophanes, the Acharmans gained a livelihood 
primarily from the glowing of com and the cultivation 
of vines and olives. They wen* also noted for their bravery 
(Pind. Is/eni. 2. 16) and had, appropriately, a sanctuary to 
Ares. 

Thuc 2 19-23; Ar Ach. A Mile hhrtfor, Km t enroll Attiha (1883) 
ii. 42 ff. ; S. Dow, 'Thucvdides nnd the number ot At h Arman 
Hoplitai , TAP A 1961, bb li. U. W. J. E. 

ACHATES, in mythology', faithful companion of Aeneas 
(Aen. 1. 312 and olten), he killed Protcsilaus (schol. 
II. 2. 701). 

ACHELOUS, the longesr of Greek rivers, rising in 
central Epirus and debouching after a course of 1 50 miles 
(mostly through mountain gorges) at the enliance to the 
Corinthian Gulf. Its lower reaches constituted the frontier 
between Acarnania and Aetolia. It had no value as a line 
of communications. 

ACHERON, a river of Thcspmtia in southern Epirus, 
which breaks through an impenetrable gorge into the 
Acheiusian plain where a lake lay in ancient tunes. The 
entrance to Hades was reputed to he there at the con- 
fluence of the Coc\ tus and Pvriphlegctlum streams which 
joined the Acheron river below the lake. The setting of 
Odysseus’ evocation of the dead in the Odyssey draw s on 
the scenery of the Acherusian plain, and the Oracle of 
the Dead by the confluence of the rivers (Ndt. 5. g2. 7) 
has been excavated. 

S. 1 . Dakuris, To T/jymJ 195H. q*; ff el nt*q ; Piakt Atch Ft. 19L0 
(19(13), 114 el seq , Antike Kun.\t 19113, Rciheli 1 si 11 

X G L. li 

ACHILLES (^l^iAAnk-), in mythology, son of Peleus and 
Thetis (qq.v.); usually said to be their only child, hut cf. 
Lvcophron 178 and schol. there. The etymology of his 
name is unknown, though there could he a connexion 
with the river-name Achelous, and a possible form of the 
name occurs lor persons in Linear 11 . All the evidence 
goes to show that he was a man. real or imaginary, and 
not a ‘faded’ god, and that his widespread cult (Leuke in 
the Black Sea, Olhia, and elsewhere in that region; 
sporadically in Asia Minor; Epirus; doubtfully 111 
Thessaly; Elis; Croton in July) is the result chiefly or 
solely of the Hind (see Parnell, Ilrro-Cults , 285 ff.). Ills 
portrait was drawn once for nil by Horner, and later 
writers merely added details from their own imagination, 
or possibly from obscure local legends of which we know 
nothing. 

In the Iliad he appears as a magnificent barbarian, 
somewhat outside the circle of Achaean civilization, 
though highly respected for his prowess. He, alone among 
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Homeric fibres, keeps up the old practice of making 
elaborate and costly offerings, including human victims, 
at a funeral (//. 23. 171 IT., condemned as ‘evil deeds’, 
176); contrast the sceptical attitude of Andromache (22. 
512—14). His treatment of the body of Hector is of a 
piece with this (22. 395, again stigmatized as ‘unseemly 
deeds’, and 24. 15 f\.). So also is his furious and un- 
governable anger, on which the whole plot of the Iliad 
turns; in 24. 5(10 ff. he is himself conscious of this weak- 
ness and afraid that it may overcome his chivalrous pity 
for Priam. When not roused by anger or grief, he is often 
merciful (21 . 100 II.), hut in his fury he spares no one and 
has no respect even for a visible god (22. 15 20). Apart 
from his valour in battle, he is a pathetic figure, being 
conscious of the fated shortness of his life (9. 410 ff., cl. 
iq. 408 fl.). lie is capable of the most generous senti- 
ments, witness his devoted friendship for Patroclus 
throughout the poem and his strong detestation ol lying 
(9. 312), an unusual thing in a Homeric Greek. 

lie comes to Troy, apparently, of his own free will, 
not as in any sense a subject of Agamemnon, at the head 
of a contingent of fifty ships (II. 2. 685), and there dis- 
tinguishes himself in a series of engagements during 
which he takes twelve towns along the coast and eleven 
inland (9. 32S-9), including Lyrnessos, where he captures 
Hnsc'is (2. 690). Agamemnon, on being compelled to re- 
turn Ins own captive, C'hryseis, to her father (1. 134 fT.), 
takes Hriscis from Achilles by way of compensating him- 
self (ibid. 320 fl.). Al this insult, Achilles refuses further 
service and begs his mother Thetis to move Zeus on his 
behalf (352 fl.). She succeeds in inducing the god to 
punish Agamemnon and his army ; a false dream en- 
couiugcs the king to go out against the Trojans, who, 
hearing that Achilles is no longer fighting, profit by their 
strategic superiority (their re inf 01 cements are close at 
hand, Agamemnon can get none from nearer than 
Greece) to oiler battle, instead ol merely standing on the 
defensive (9. 352 II ). The result is a senes of engagements 
in which Agamemnon loses far more men than lie can 
afford (II. 2-S). Now Agamemnon offers a full and hand- 
some honour-price to Achilles, who puls himself in the 
wrong by refusing il (9 passim), but is later induced to 
let Patroclus go at the head ol his followers, the Myi- 
midones (ih. 1 11 ), to keep the Trojans from actually 
burning the Grci k camp Patroclus, however, is killed 
fighting (t 6 78b lb), and Achilles, on hearing the news, 
is fienzied with griH ( 18. 1 s IT.), hastily reconciles himself 
to Agamemnon, goes out the next day, routs the Tiojans, 
and kills I lector (19 22). lie is w earing armour specially 
made fm him In 1 lephaestus ( i 8. 468 ff.), as his ow n had 
been worn In Patroclus and fallen into the hands of 
Hector. He then gives Patroclus a magnificent funeral 
(23) and, warned b\ his mother (24. 137), lets old Priam 
ransom I lector’s hodv. 

lbs death is foretold in the Jliud (22. 359-60); he is 
to he slain hy Pans and Apollo. The Odyssey (24. 35 fh, 
a doubtfully authentic passage) describes the fight over 
Ins body, his funcial, and the mourning of Thetis and the 
other sia-nymphs over him. Later authors add the follow - 
ing details, among others. 

He had his education from Chiron (see e.g. Pind. 
Nem. 3. 43 lb, (h vrloping Jl. 11 832). When the con- 
tingents were gathering for the Trojan War, Peleus, or 
Tlielis, knowing that he would die at Tiny, hid him in 
Sevens, dressed as a girl. Here he met Deidameia, 
daughter ol 1 .ycomedes, king of the island, who bore him 
Neoptnlcmus (q.v. 1). CaJchns having told the Greeks 
that Troy could not be taken w ithout him, Odysseus with 
other envoys found him and discovered his sex; after 
which he went willingly with them (so unnamed and 
rather doubtful cyclic poets in scliol. 71 . T9. 326, and many 
later w riters). On the wav to Trov, the Greeks landed in 


Mysia, Hnd there Achilles wounded Telcphus (q.v. 1) in 
battle, afterwards healing him (so the Cypna , which also 
makes Achilles marry' Deidameia after the affair in 
Mysia). Still according to the same poem, the army then 
reassembled in Aulis, where the affair of Iphigenm (q.v.) 
occurred, went on to Tenedos, where Achilles and 
Agamemnon had a quarrel, and finally reached Troy, 
where a number of exploits of Achilles are recorded 
(killing of Cycnua and Troiliis, checking of a plan to 
abandon the enterprise, etc.). After the events in the 
Iliad, Trov was reinforced successively by the Amazon 
Penthesilca and by Mcmnon (qq.v.), who were both slain 
by Achilles. Immediately afterwards he was killed by 
Apollo (or Pans, or Apollo in the shape of Paris). So far 
the Aethiopis. 

Further details are mostly erotic. Achilles and 
Patroclus were lovers (e.g. Aesch. tr. 135 Nauck); other 
loves were Tro'ilus (Serv. on Aen. 1. 474), Pnlyxena 
daughter of Priam (Hvg. Fab. no), Helen (Lycophron 
171 b, where he merely dreams of her; Paus. 3. 19. 13, 
where he is united to her in Leuce), and, oddest and 
earliest, Medea (Ibycus and Simonides ap. schob Ap. 
Rhocb 4. 814; Lycoph, 174; in the Elysian Fields). The 
story that he was made invulnerable by Thetis (save for 
the heel in which he traditionally got his death-wound, 
originally no doubt from a poisoned arrow) by being 
plunged into Styx is not found earlier than Statius (Achil. 
1. 134, whereon sec schob 269). It is a common folk-tale. 

Achilles is very popular in ait, especially Attic vase- 
painting, from the sixth century' ; early he is often bearded, 
from the late archaic period regularly beardless. Favourite 
scenes are: the ambush, death, and battle over the body 
of Troilus; Achilles’ armour brought hy Thetis; the 
fight with Hector and the ransom of his body; the funeral 
games of Patroclus ; fights with Penthesilea and Memnon ; 
dicing with Ajax; the battle over, and rescue of, Achilles* 
hodv; later, among the daughters of Lycomedes (Roman 
paintings and sarcophagi, perhaps inspired by the fourth- 
century picture by Athenion). lie is also show r n as a baby 
brought by Peleus to Chiron. 

1 Achilleus’, in Reseller's Lex ikon ; for Achilles as historic, D L. 
Tage, History and the Homme Iliad ( 1 y sg), 107 ft In art, Rrommrr, 
Vasen listen 1 , ft , 1 ) von Ilnthfiior, Amazons in Greek Art (1957), 
(Pcnthvsilcii) , hchauenburg, homier join b. 19O1, j.15 ft. 

H. J. R : C M R. 

ACHILLES TATIUS (i), Greek romancer from 
Alexandria, author of ‘The Adventures of Leucippe and 
Cleitophoil’ ( 7 a Kara zteUKi?T 7 np' kui K\eiTu<f>awTn), 
flourished in the second century' a.d., as recent papyrus 
discoveries demonstrate (thus confirming Altheim’s 
acute hypothesis), and not in the fourth-sixth century 
a.d., as was previously believed. Of his life nothing 
certain is known * the Suda ascribes other works to hirn 
(two lost, an Etymology and a Miscellaneous History of 
Alany Great and Illustnvus Alert, and one partly pre- 
served, On the Sphere, the authorship of which is, how- 
ever, debated) and says that the writer was later in life 
converted to Christianity and even became a bishop, 
which is douhted by most scholars. The novel, in eight 
hooks, follows the usual patterns of the genre (a much 
hindered love — between the two protagonists — triumphs 
in the end over numberless difficulties, terrifying dangers, 
and complicated adventures— voyages, shipwrecks, tor- 
tures, guiles, abductions, attacks hy pirates and robbers, 
etc.); the story is told— this is unusual in the genre -in 
the first person hy Cleitophon himself, whom Achilles 
pretends to have met in Sidon. The author's style is 
typically Atticistic in that it is characterized by an ex- 
treme Attic purity of diction (occasionally marred by 
vulgarisms), apheleta (short, asyndetic sentences), isokola 
and so und -effects, detailed descriptiveness (sophistic 
ekphraseis : Achilles relishes describing objects, animals. 
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places, natural phenomena in their minutiae), propensity 
to declamations and disquisitions (e.g, on the eflect of 
tears, often of the antithetic type, e.g. on love for women 
and paederasty, on lame and calumny). Achilles Tatius 
shows an uncommon ingenuity in inventing coups de 
th&ltre (e.g. ‘apparent deaths': Leueippe is made by 
him to die three times and is each time unexpectedly 
resuscitated; unforeseen letters and arrivals are also 
exploited lur effect). The numerous and irrelevant 
interruptions relegate the plot into the background ; the 
characterization of the personages — which, as Rohde has 
noted, shows a propensity towards realism, as a reaction 
against the idealism prevailing in the genre — is poor. 
Achilles Tatius was much admired by Byzantine critics 
for his diction and style, whereas his licentiousness 
scandalized them (cf. e.g. Phot. Hthl., Cod. 87 and Anth. 
Pul. 9. 203). 

Knnm m inch's, I Icidt-ILierK if»oi; preceded hv I .atm irans- 
latiuiis (J )rlla Cjoit; 1544 (partial], rs i 54 [t-Oinplctc]). 

SlANDAHl) EjUIION E Vilhory (Storkhulin, 1955). 

Commfn 1 Alt 11 s I' Jacobs (Leipzig, 1821), E Vilborg (Stockholm, 

Cliilicisivt Knhde, (Iriech Homan, 49H ff, W. Schmid, PW , s.v. 
AchiUcus i atios; (. In 1st -Schmid- Sialilin II 2°, 104(111, A Leaky, 
(lesch d. pririh l.ilt < 1 J ' ), 921 tl (especially lor new papyrus 
evidence), II, Rommel, Ihe natunvissensihuftluh-paradoxograplnsrhen 
Kxkurse bet Philos ft atm, Hehndorus und AihUleus Tatios (1024); H. 
Sexuuer, Dir Spr tic hf(th ranch dcs . . A. Tatius: (Diss. lkidelhcrK, 

iHgg), A. Slavroskiades, Ath. Tat, mi Naihahmer dcs PUitun, 
Anstnteles, Plutarch, Aehan (Hiss. Erlangen, iKHg); II. Ddrrie, De 
Longi Athilhs Tam Hehodon mevwrm ((Jbttin^cn, 1945). 

Latest English Translation hy S Gaselee (LolIi, 1 1> i 7, repr. 1947); 
numerous translations into modem languages (I'nglish, I rench, 
German, Italian) since 1546 (a list in Guselee, Intioel., xm). 

ACHILLES TATIUS (2) (probably 3rd c. a.d.), author 
of a Greek conunentary on Aratus, the only surviving 
part of hit) work Mtpi o\f>alpa<;. 

Ed. E. Mbash, Commeittariorum in Aratuin Reliquiae (iBrjH), 25. 

ACHILLEUS, rebel in Egypt, a.d. 296-7, not ihe 
Domitius Domitianus of the coins, but his chief assistant. 
Domitianus revolted in summer 296 and was conquered 
by Diocletian in person early in 297 . 1 lis revolt w f as prob- 
ably due to economic distress connected w'lth Diocletian’s 
reform of the coinage. 

\V. Seston, Diuiletien el la li s trarchie (194(1), 1 J7 ff. | H. M. 

AClLIUS (PIT 4), Gamjs, Roman senator and historian, 
who interpreted for Carneades, Diogenes, and Cntoluus 
in the Senate in 155 li.t:., wrote a history of Rome, in 
Greek, from early Italian times to his own age, ceminly 
to 184 11. c. (Dion. Vial. 3. 67. 5); it appeared c. 142 (Livy, 
Per. 53: reading C. Aciluts). His senatorial tradition is 
seen in the anecdote ol Scipio and Hannibal (Livy 35. 14. 
5). His w'ork was reproduced in Latin by a Claudius, 
probably Claudius (q.v. 11) Quadriganus, who would 
then have incorporated it in his annalistic lorm. 

IVtcr, HR Re! i J (1^14), mi, 49, l f Urll 111. l BHi ff , Scullurd, 
Rom. Pol., 224 n. 1 , 24-, All. McD. 

ACRAE (modem Palazzulo Acreide), founded by Syra- 
cuse in 663 ti.c., stands on a hill protected by steep 
declivities, commanding the westward route from the 
Syracusan plain. It enjoyed local self-government, but 
its fortunes were throughout its history linked with those 
of its metropolis. Remains of a theatre and council-house 
attest its prosperity under Micron VI (q.v.). Extensive 
catacombs reveal it as still flourishing in the fifth century 

A.D. 

Iktraril, Bibl. topnpr , 39 f ; L. Uein.ib6 Brea, Ahrai (1956). 

A G. W. 

ACRAGAS (Lat. Agrigentum, modern Agrigento — until 
1927 Girgenti) was founded c. 580 11 c:. by the Geloans in 


Sican territory in south-west Sicily. One of the most sub- 
stantial Hellenic cities in size and affluence, it occupied a 
large bowl of land, rising to a lofty acropolis on the north 
and protected on other sides by a ridge. Its early access of 
power was owed to the tyrant Phalaris (q.v.). In 480 
Theron (q.v.) was the ally of Gelon (q.v.) in his victory 
at Himcra. After expelling Thrasydacus, Theron’s son, 
Acragas had a limited democratic government, in which 
Empedocles (q.v.), its most famous citizen, took part in 
his generation. Acragantine sixth- and fifth-century 
prosperity is attested by a remarkable series of temples, 
the remains of which are among the most impressive any 
Greek city can offer. 

Sacked by the Carthaginians in 406, Acragas revived 
to some extent in the timeof Timoleon (q.v.) and Phintias 
(286- 280 n. (_'.), but suffered much in the Punic Wars, flv 
Verres’ lime it was again wealthy, and with the rest of 
Sicily received full Roman citizenship after Julius Caesar's 
death. In the post-Roman period its inhabited area con- 
tracted to the old acropolis, but it has always been one of 
the principal cities of Sicily ; even so, the modern city hy 
no means covers the area of its ancient counterpart. 

Ancient descriptions 1 ’indar, Pylh 12 nut , Pt»I\b q. 27 , Slrub 6 
2 5. Modern works: Ilihaid, Ihbl tupnqr , 40 ff.; LHinbahin, Western 
Crteeks, I*. ( .rifio, Agrigento- a guide 1 (lg.S'b), I’ Mai coni. Aprigintu 
(1929). Good plan ol the ancient city 111 Fasti Anhaeulogut 1957 
(1959). plan A. A Cl W. 

ACRISIUS, in mythology, son of Abas, king of Argos, 
and his wife Aglaia, father of Danae and brother of 
Proetus (q.v). After Abas’ death the two brothers 
quarrelled; in their warfare they invented the shield. 
Proetus, defeated, left the country, returned with troops 
furnished by Ins lather-in-law lobates, and agreed lo 
leave Argos to Acrisius, himself taking Tiryns ; both were 
fortified by the Cyclopes. See schol. Eur. Or. 965. Cl. 
riiHSLUs (1). II J R. 

ACRON, HEiFNitrs (2nd c. a.d.), wrote commentaries 
(now lost) on 'Terence {Adel phi and Kunut hits at least) 
and Horace; but evidence for a commentary hv him on 
Persius is slender. The extant pseudo-Acron scholia on 
Horace (ed. O. Keller, 2 vols., 1902-4) appear in three 
recensions of which the earliest dates from the fifth cen- 
tury. Alongside of excerpts from Porphyrmn (q.v.), tViese 
scholia may contain genuine Acron material; hut their 
attribution to him (not made in any MS. before the 15th 
c.) is probably due lo a humanist. See scholarship, 

LATIN. 

Sclimi/— Humus, § (10 1. J E. M. 

ACROSTIC. Acrostics were perhaps composed in Latin 
earlier than in Greek. 'They were used hy Ennius and the 
composers of Sibylline oracles (Cic. Div. 2. 110-12). 
Phlcgon (q.v.) cites two examples from oracles (A hr. 10: 
Keller, 76 If.). Cl. also Anth. Pal. 14. 148 (to Julian the 
Apostate), GGM 1 . 238-9 (where the acrostic determines 
the authorship of a work), Dionysius IYnegeta (GGAT 
2. 102 ff., 109 fT, 513 (V.), the acrostic prologues (of un- 
ceitam date) to Plautus' plays, and the beginning and 
end of the Homerus L a tin its , giving (Sihus) -Italicus 
as the author. A comedy-prologue of the third century 
B.c. has a series ol lines beginning with a, ft, etc. (Page, 
GLP 324). 

H. Diels, Stbyllmtsche Blatter (iflgo). J D. L>. 

ACTA. Under the Roman Republic magistrates took an 
oath, on entering office, to respect the laws of the State. 
With the fall of the Republic and the increasing scope and 
importance of the Emperor's enactments (loosely called 
Acta), it was desirable that these should acquire a per- 
manence comparable with that of the laws. Magistrates, 
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therefore, emperors included (Dio Cass. 60. 10), took the 
oath to observe the Acta of previous emperors, except 
those whose Acta, directly after their death, were ex- 
plicitly rescinded ( rescissio actor um) or at least excluded 
from the oath. Thus no oath was taken to observe the 
Acta of Tiberius, Gaius, Galba, Otho, Vitellius, Dorm- 
tian, or Caracalla ; though it is clear from the evidence of 
Gaius, Jmt. i. 33 (citing an edict of Nero) and Digest 48. 
3. 2 (citing an edict of Domitian), that the wise enact- 
ments ot even bad emperors might survive their death. 
The exact definition ot Acta was not easy. The term was 
eventually held to cover the 'Constitutiones Pnnci pum’ 
(i.e. edicta , deer eta , and rescnpta)\ but the difficulties 
arising from a loose definition of it were apparent when 
Julius Caesar’s Acta were ratified by the Senate alter his 
murder (Cic. Phil. 1. 16 1 L). A second difficulty con- 
cerned the relation of the Acta of the living emperor to 
those of his predecessors. The first recorded case of an 
oath to observe sucli Acta was that taken by all the magi- 
strates to observe the Acta ol Julius Caesar in 45 u.c. 
(Appian, liL'h. 2. 106). Similar oaths were taken to 
observe the Acta of Augustus 111 29 and in 24 11 c. (Dio 
Cass. 51. 20; 53. 28). At first moderate cmperois, as 
Tiberius and Claudius, sought to restrict the oath to the 
Acta ot Divus Augustus, excluding their own At ta (Suet. 
Tib. (> 7, Tdc. Atm. 1. 72; I)io Cass. 60. io), but, with the 
increase of autocracy, the oath came to include the Acta 
of reigning emperors. 

The Acta Serial us (vr (Jommentarii Senatus) constituted 
the official rccoid of proceedings in the Senate under the 
Roman Km pi re, the senator responsible for the record 
being, since the reignof Tiberius, selected bv the Emperor 
(Tac. Arm 5. 4). The At ta Duima wcie a gazette, w hose 
daily publication dates from 59 11. r. (Suet. Jul. 20); it 
recorded important social and political news, and was 
lead not only at Rome but also in the provinces (Tac. 
Ann. i(>. 22). The At ta Senatus were preserved and could 
be consulted by senators. Tacitus used, or depended on 
authni Hies w ho used, both these (e.g. Atm. 1 5. 74) and the 
Aita Dturna (Ann. 3. 3). J 1*. fl. 


ACTAEON, in rm rhologv, son of Arist.ieus (q.v. 1 ) and 
Aulonot, daughter of Cadmus (q.v.). A keen hunter, he 
one dav came upon Artemis bathing; offended at being 
thus seen naked by 11 man, she turned him into a stag and 
he was chased and killed bv Ins own bounds; so first in 
Slesichorus np Pans 9. 2 3 (fr. 59 Page, Poet. Mel. G 7 .) ; 
most famously in Ovid, Met. 3. 1 3 S fd*. Other versions 
of his ofknce were that he was Zeus’ rival with Scinele 
(Acusilaus, fr. 33 Jacoby Apollod. 3. 30) or that he 
boasted that he was a better hunter than Artemis (Eur. 
Panh 339-40), and that he wished to marry Artemis 
(I)iod. Sic. 4. Si. 4). But to see any deity uninvited brings 
destruction (Callirn. Lav. Pall. 101 -2). 

Actaeon torn bv hounds under Artemis’ eyes is found 
in many works of art from the early fifth century, in 
early pictures be sometimes wears a deerskin, and was 
shown silting on one in Pokgnotus’ Underworld, but the 
first in which he sprouts antlers are after the middle of 
the century. Aiteinis surprised bathing appears first in 
Pompeian painting. 


Huininirr, Vawihaen*. 3 jfi I Si c :ilso V Jarobsilial, Mnrburgrr 
Jfirt / htinstivnuvist htljl, 5 (l0t)O), Caskey Attic 1 use 

l umtiugs in tin Muuum uf Fine Art*, Fusion 11 (19S4). 4 f > ff , 81ft 

11 J. 1 C; C. M. R. 


ACTE, Claudia (/’IP 390), freedwoman of Nero (or 
possibly Claudius), came from Asia Minor: hence her 
alleged descent from the Attalidac. In A.li. 55, encouiaged 
by Seneca in Agrippina’s despite, Nero made her his 
mistress, but from 58 onwards she was gradually sup- 
planted by Poppaea (q.v.). Her wealth is attested by 


records of her household and estates in Italy and Sardinia. 
She deposited Nero’s remains in the tomb of the Domitn. 
Tac. A fin. 1 1. 12; Suet. Nero 28, 50, Dio Cass. fu. 7 

G. E. F. C. 

ACTIUM, a flat sandy promontory on the coast of 
Acarnania (q.v.), at the entrance to the Ambracian Gulf, 
forming part ol the territory of Anactonum. There was 
a temple of Apollo theie at least as early as the filth 
century r.c. Actium was the site of Antony’s camp in 
31 ill., and gave its name to the naval battle fought just 
outside the gull, in which he was defeated by Octavian 
(2 Sept.). Octavian commemorated his victory by found- 
ing Nicopolis (q.v. 3) on the other (northern) side of the 
strait. 

Augustus developed the local Actian Games in honour 
of Apollo into a quinquennial festival, modelled on the 
Olympian; these Actta were later adopted by several 
other Greek States. An Artian ‘era’ was established, with 
probably a double initial date of 32/1 or 31/30. 

l’-K, GL 11. .180 1 ; W. W 'Fain, JUS 1931, 173 fl , 1938. 16s fl ; 
G. W. Rich unison, JUS 1937, 153 11., 11 Volkiiunn, Ctrupaua 
(I9S«), i7'> 11-, *30 t. G. \V K. 

ACTS OF THE PAGAN (or HEATHEN) MAR- 
TYRS is the name given by modern scholars to about 
a dozen lragments of Alexandrian nationalist literature, 
preserved on papyri mostly written in the second or early 
third century a.d. The majority of the fragments give, 
in dramatic form, reports ol the heating of Alexandrian 
embassies and of the trials of Alexandrian nationalist 
leaders before various Roman emperors. The episodes 
related, of which the dramatic dates range from the time 
of Augustus to that of Commodus, are probably basically 
historical and the accounts appear to be derived to some 
extent from official records, llut they have been coloured 
up, more in some cases than in others, for propaganda 
purposes, to caricature the emperors, to stress the fearless 
outspokenness of the Alexandrians, who are sometimes 
surprisingly rude to the emperors, and to represent their 
punishment, usually execution, as martyrdom in the 
nationalist cause. This literature is in general bitterly 
hostile to Rome, reflecting the tensions between Alexan- 
dria and her overlord during the first two centuries of 
Roman rule. T hese included antagonism between the 
Greeks and Rome’s protege’s, the Jews, and three episodes 
concern their quarrels. But despite the violent hatred 
expressed bv the Greeks for the Jews, anti-Semitism is 
only a subsidiary feature in these primarily anti-Roman 
compositions. 

1 1 MumjiiIIo, The Arts of the Pagan Martyrs, Acta Alexandrwoium 
(l954 ; vuth lomniiMUury) , nisi) ’IluIiiui tt\l (igfii) K. M. is. 

ACUSILAUS, of Argos, lived 'before the Persian Wars’ 
(Joseph. Ap. 1-13) and compiled 7 irtuAuyiai, trans- 
lating and correcting Hesiod, with ingenious conjectures 
but no literary merit. 

F(FH 1 2. 

ADAERATIO, the term used during the later Roman 
period for the commutation into money of levies or issues 
in kind. The transaction was sometimes unofficial, some- 
times official, and might be made at the initiative of the 
government, the tax-collector, or the taxpayer in the case 
of levies, or of the distributor or recipient of issues. The 
rate of commutation might he settled bv bargaining, or 
fixed bv the government at the market price or at some 
arbitrary sum. Nearly all adaeratio was into gold from the 
mid fourth century'. Levies of expensive objects, such as 
horses, oxen, or uniforms, were commuted from an eailv 
date in order to distribute their incidence over a number 
of taxpayers. The regular land-tax, payable in grain, 
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wine, oil, and meat, was still normally levied in kind in 
the East in the mid filth century, being commuted as a 
special privilege, on the basis of live years’ average of 
prices. Anas tas i us commuted most ol the land-tax to gold. 
In the West the land-tax was ulieady all paid in gold in 
the rnid fifth century. The rations (annunae), fodder 
( capitus ), and uniforms of the troops were mostly com- 
muted by the early fifth century; those of the civil 
servants were first officially commuted in 423, those of 
the higher officers of State in 439. 

S. IVlfi/znnno, Aspetti suiiah del quarto s nolo (195 0 , cli . 4 

A. 11. M. J 

ADAMKLISSI, the site of two Roman monuments m 
the plain ol the Dobrudja (S Uoumania) : (1) a military 
funeral altar inscribed with the names ol at least 3,000 
Roman casualties, commemorating cither the defeat of 
Cornelius h uscus(A.i) 86), or that ol Oppius Sabinus the 
year before, m the Dacian War of Domilian (cf. Em. 
Dorupu, Dana 1 96 1 , 345 11.), (2) a tropaeum dedicated to 
Mars Ullor by Trajan in 109 to commemorate his 
victories over the Dacians. Jn the near-by valley Trajan 
founded a small city, Tropaeum Tnuam. 

I'loira Ilobu I'lorcHcu, Monumental tie la Adamklwi 1 (lytu), 
German trriiisl [fas Sirgp\dcnhmal van Adumlilisu I A 

Richmond, PUSH 19^7, ay II. j- J W. 

ADEIA, permission given by the Athenian ekklesta to 
make proposals or give information under special circum- 
stances: e.g. proposals (1) to revoke sentences of atinna 
(q.v.), or to remit State debts; (2) to rescind a special 
clause forbidding the alteration ol certain laws nr decrees 
(Thuc. 2. 24. 1 ; 8. 15. 1); (3) to impose an eisphora (q.v.), 
or to borrow from the treasury of Athena, for a grant of 
adeia, at least in case (1) above, a quorum of 6,000 votes 
was necessaiy. Adeia was also necessary, fur non- 
citizens, to make supplication to the assembly or lay 
information about crimes of w hich it took cognizance (aiv 
EKKLHSIa). A similar procedure was observed in many 
other Greek States. A. W. G. 

ADIABENE ( Iladtab ), district of the two Zab rivers in 
north Mesopotamia. A Seleucid epatchy, it became a 
vassal kingdom, later a satrapy, of Parthia, and was con- 
stantly involved in her internal disputes and in her wars 
with Rome. One of the dynasties of Adiabcne embraced 
Judaism (Joseph, Ajf 20. 17-37). Trajan's army overran 
Adiabcne in a.d. 116 and Caracalla’s in 216, but neither 
campaign had more than a momentary effect on the 
status or allegiance of the country. It was absorbed into 
the bassanid Empire at the time of the final collapse of 
Parthia. M. S. IX. L. W. G. 

ADLECTIO. A man could enter the Roman Senate (see 
sen at 1 is) either bv holding a magistracy or by having his 
name placed on the senatorial roll (in the Republic, by 
the censors). Admission bv tins second means (which 
Sulla temporarily suppressed) was known technically as 
adlectio under the Puncipatc, when adlettia was also em- 
ployed to accelerate the magisterial careers of senators; 
an ex-quaestor, tor instance, who w'as mil edits inter 
praeturios , like Gcrmanicus in a.d. g (Dio Cass. 56. 17), 
could proceed directly to the consulship. Princes of the 
imperial house might be adlected by the Senate — e.g. 
Germanicus and Drusus, son of Tiberius, 111 a.d. 9 (Dio 
Cass. 56. 17), following the precedent set for Octavian in 
43 H.c. (Augustus, Res (jest. 1). Though the right of 
adlection hud been largely employed by Julius Caesar, it 
was exercised cautiously by the first emperors, and only 
in connexion w r itli the holding of an official lectio senatus 
or the tenure of the censorship: by Augustus probably, 
and certainly by Claudius ( 7 L» S’ 9O8) and by Vespasian 


and Titus (ILS 1024). After Domitian the right of adlectio 
was exercised as a normal power of the Emperor. Men 
were adlected inter quaestorios (i.e. to the rank of ex- 
quaestors in the cursus honorum ), inter aedtheios, inter 
tnbumcios, inter praeturios. Adlectio inter consulares was 
an innovation of Macrinus and met with opposition (Dio 
Cass. 78. 13); under the constitution of Diocletian and 
Constantine it became common. j. i\ R. 

ADONIS in mythology, the son of Cinyras 

(q.v.), king of Cyprus, by an incestuous union with his 
daughter Mvrrha or Smyrna, according to the usual myth 
(Ov. Met. 10. 298-559, 708-39). The beautiful youth was 
beloved by Aphrodite. While hunting he was killed by 
a boar, or, in some accounts, by the jealous Hephaestus, 
or by Ares disguised as a boar. Panvasis (in Apollod: 
Ribl. 3. 14. 4) calls Adonis the son of Thetas and Smyrna. 
Aphrodite concealed the infant in a box and entrusted 
it to Persephone, who was unwilling to restore him till 
Zeus decreed that Adonis should spend part of each year 
on eaith with Aphrodite, part in the underworld with 
Persephone. Adonis w'as a divinity of vegetation and 
fertility, whose disappearance marks the harvesting ol the 
crops (cf. Euseh. Praep. Iivang. 3. 11. 12). lie is akin to 
the Babylonian Tainmuz; the name Adonis may be 
simply the Semitic title 'Adon', ‘Lord’, by which he was 
known in Phoenicia, Bybins was especially sacred to 
Adonis, and his death, which annually stained the river 
Adonis with Ins blood, was localized at the near-by 
Aphaca (Lucian Syr. J). 6-9). He was worshipped at 
Amathus in Cyprus, and it was probably from Cyprus 
that lus cult was carried, by the fifth century, to Athens, 
where he was, at least partially, identified with Eros. 1 hs 
cult existed only m conjunction with that of Aphiodite 
(q v., § 3), to whom swine seem to have been sacrificed 
only where she was associated with Adonis. 

The Alminja. At Uyblos theie was a period of mourn- 
ing lor the dead Adonis, hut his resurrection (Lucian, 
loc. cit.) is borrowed from the < )sins cult, no* original. 
At Alexandria rhe rites consisted of a magnificent 
pageant of the wedding of Adorns and Aphrodite; the 
next day women carried his unage to the sea-shore amid 
lamentations (Theoc. Id. 15). The mourning of tbe 
women and the setting out of the ephemeral 'Gardens of 
Adonis’ on the house-tops maiked the lestival at Athens. 
There was perhaps consider able variation in the content 
as in the date of the Estival, and much of the original 
intent of the riles appears to have been forgotten, in 
fifth-century Athens they were held in Ap r d, m Ptolemaic 
Egypt perhaps in September, while under the Empire 
the accepted dale was 19 July. The cult was especially 
popular with women. 

\Y. W Ramlissjn, Adorns und Lsmun ( 1911), ] G pia/er, Adonis 
ftsrns 1 Srpar.ilt studies on the Adoma- Nilsson, PcKfr, 3.^4 fl , 
I* Commit, n>77 mid iois ; A. S l 4 ’ How, JUS njiN (detailed 

commentary on ’1 hn»c 15), J'. R Walton, Harr Theol. Rev i«mN, 
I* l.ambrechtu in Melanges Is. Levy (ly-iS), \V. Atall.ih, Adont\ duns 
la lilteiutuie vt t an gn‘i \ (lyOh). }■ R \V. 

ADOPTIO, a legal act by which a Roman citizen — 
whether he is in the palrm potestas (q.v.) of another or is 
stti inns , 1 e. himself a paterfamilias — enters another 
family and conies under the patent potestas of its chief 
When the adopted person is sui inns the act is called 
adrogatio. Both entail the consequences of a dennwitio 
capitis (q.v.) minima. 

2, Adrogatio cflects the fusion of tw r o families, for 
together wiLh the adrogatus all the persons under his 
power (potestas, manus) and all his property pass into the 
family of the adrogator. In early times a public act was 
necessary fur the validity of adrogatio : the vote of the 
comilia curiata, preceded (since it involved the extinction 
of a family and its sacra) by an investigation by the 
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pontiffs; by the tune of Cicero the comitia were replaced 
by thirty lictors, who gave their assent as the representa- 
tives ot the curiae. Since the comitia met only in Rome, 
adrotfalio could take place only there until, certainly 
under Diocletian and probably before, a new method of 
adrogatio, by imperial rescript, was introduced. The old 
form thereafter disappears. 

3. Adapt in oi a Jiltus famthas had a more private 
character. Its form was the same as that of emanapatio 
(q.v.) save that after the third sale the final stage was not 
a manumission but a collusive claim by the adopter that 
the son was in his potestas. 'These formalities were finally 
abolished by Justinian and replaced by a simple declara- 
tion before a magistrate. 

4. The effect of both adoptin and adrogatio vs as to 
place the adopted person for all legal purposes in the 
same position as il he had been a natural child in the 
potestas of the adopter. The adopted soil took his adoptive 
father's name and rank. He acquired rights of succession 
oil death in his new lamily and lost all such rights as he 
had in his old family. Moreover, adoptw unit at ur naturtim , 
and therefore an adoptive relationship was, lor example, 
as much a bar to marriage as a natural one. (Another 
result was the rule that the adopter must be older than 
the person adopted — according to Justinian at least 
eighteen years older.) 

5. Adoption (of both kinds), since it was a method of 
acquiring patna pntestas and continuing the agnatic 
family, could originally be by men only. Adoption by 
women ad solatium liberorum amissorum, perhaps first 
allowed by Diocletian, shows a new conception. Ad) ugatio, 
since it involved the extinction of one family in order to 
preserve another, was subject to other restrictions — in 
paiticular that the adopter must have no children and 
must cither be over the age of sixty or for some reason 
have no prospect of begetting children. 

6 . Since adoptin destroyed the adopted person’s rights 
of succession in his old family, and a subsequent emanci- 
patio by the adoptive lather would likewise destroy his 
rights in his new- family, Justinian, 111 order to remove 
this possibility of injustice, made a drastic change in the 
character ot adopt to. In the ordinary case it was to do no 
more than create rights ol succession in the new family 
(so-called adoptw minus plena). Tor all other purposes, 
including the retention of existing rights of succession, 
the person adopted was to remain in his natural family. 
Adoptw was to have its lull effect (so-called adoptw plena) 
only when the adopter was a natural ascendant (e.g. 
maternal grandfather) and therefore less likely to indulge 
in capricious emancipation. 

7. 'The testamentary adoptions recorded in non- legal 
sources in the late Republic and Prineipate, and which 
may have been influenced by Greek practice, would seem 
to have created only an obligation (from wdiich the praetor 
could give dispensation) to take the testator’s name. In 
the case of Caesar’s adoption ot Octavian legal effect was 
given to the adoption by a posthumous adrogatio. 

G. Di-sserteuux, Effets (if Vadrogation (1802); F Wirackcr, Eos 
195(1, G l.uvjggi, Stud, ft dor hist, et niris xii (1946); W. Schmitt- 
liennel, Oktai’ian u tins Testament Crm/r f ( 1952). And see textbooks 
Under LAW AND PllOC ILMjHL, HOMAN, 1 . A U ; 11 N. 

ADOPTION, GREEK. The Code of Gortyn includes 
the earliest detailed reference to adoption in Greece. 
There it takes place inter vivos ; the adoptive father must 
not himself be an adopted son, but otherwise he was free 
to adopt, whether or not he already had children of his 
own. The adoptive son was allowed some rights of inheri- 
tance, but these were not as great as those of a son by 
birth. 

From Athens we have abundant but not altogether 
reliable evidence in the speeches of fourth-century 
orators, particularly Isacus. In Attic law the original 


purpose of formal adoption was to enable a citizen who 
had no son to choose an heir, usually if not always from 
among Ins relatives. (It is likely enough that in all periods 
more informal adoptions took place which did not give 
the same legal and financial privileges.) Hv the time of 
Jsueus w ; e hear of three types of adoption: (i) inter vivos ; 
(li) testamentary; (in) posthumous, in which case u man 
who had neither left a son nor adopted a son in his will 
was after his death assigned a son by adoption to carry 
on his family. The principle that adoption imitates nature 
(see adoptio) is not accepted in Greece, and the adoption 
of a daughter’s husband was a regular practice. Isacus 
reiterates the view that religious considerations were im- 
portant: a son must be adopted so that the family rites 
may be kept up and the continued existence of the family 
assured. In earlier times this may w'ell have been so, but 
the cireumstunces in which adoption, particularly testa- 
mentary and posthumous, was employed suggest that by 
the fourth century financial factors weighed more heavily. 
This view is supported hy the evidence that a man 
sentenced to suffer hereditary disabilities might normally 
give his sons away in adoption, thus saving them from 
the financial penalties of his sentence at the cost of 
extinguishing his branch of the family (cf. Plut. Mor. 
« 34 b). 

Elsewhere inscriptions are almost our only source of 
evidence. Many adoptive formulae are used, either of the 
type dinviHTio<r Evprjf.Lovos tfivoci Aafinpuiv or TJafiLtfuov 
'KmAvtcov kcl 0 ’ vodcoiav Sc Ati/j-oxAev^ (or icaTti Ovyar pmroiav 
when u woman is adopted). These formulae are not a 
safe guide to the relative frequency of adoption in 
different parts of Greece. Very few Attic inscriptions 
have the local formula yovut Yet the number of occur- 
rences in Rhodes, greater there than in all the rest of 
Gieecc, surely reflects some special situation. It seems 
clear, for instance, that in Rhodes by the second century 
n.c. adoption was used as a means of manipulating priest- 
hoods normally confined to particular families, so that in 
some cases an old man had to arrange for his adoption 
into the right family. There are signs elsewhere that 
adoption could amount to what we should rather call 
fosterage (see Cameron’s article, cited below), and again 
that it might be used as a kind of apprenticeship. (Note 
the mention of adoption with reference to medical practice 
in the Hippocratic Oath.) 

At least hy the early vear3 of the Roman Empire a 
person might be adopted by a city or a group within it as 
lhoj ( Ovyaryp ) Trjs noAtws or vlits rov Siy/iou. This might 
be traced back to some privilege granted to war-orphans 
such as is mentioned in Pericles’ Funeral Speech (Thuc. 
2. 46), but the earliest explicit reference to adoption by a 
community belongs to the second century u.c. (a Rhodian 
adopted by the Delians: cf. Hiller,^. Oest. Inst. 1901, 
164 ff.) 

Dar.-Sag. s v, ndoption, PW, s.v. adoptin (1). A Wcntzel, ‘Studien 
liber die Adoption in Grieclienhtiid', Hermes 19.10, 167 ff. containn use- 
lul run term I despite the mistaken argument that Khudiun adoption ia 
u sign ot Koman influence; AX-'ameion, ‘Openrdr and related terms’, 
in Anatolian Studies presented to Buckler (1930), 27 ff . ; M. S. Smith, 
‘Greek Adoptive Formulae', CQ 1967, 302 ft. M. S. S. 

ADRASTUS, the name of several mythological persons, 
the only one of importance being the son of Talaus, kmg 
of Argos. His name, if it means 'the unescapable’, is very 
appropriate to a warrior-prince and gives no grounds for 
supposing he was originally a god. In historical times he 
had a cult at Sicyon and Megara (see Farnell, Hern-Culls , 
334 ff.). Probably much of the tradition concerning him 
is derived from the lost cyclic epic Thebais\ whether it 
has any historical content is doubtful. 

When a young man he was driven out of Argos by 
dynastic rivalries and took refuge in Sicyon with his 
mother’s father Polybua (q.v.). He married Polybus* 
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daughter and succeeded him as king ( 7 /. 2. 572 and 
scholiast there; Pind. Nem. g. g ff., with schol.); after- 
wards he returned to Argos, making terms with Arnphi- 
uraus (q.v.). While reigning there he received in his house 
Tydcus and Polynices (qq.v.), both exiles, and recognized 
in them the lion and boar to whom he had been bidden 
marry his daughters, Argeia (to Polynices) and Deipyle 
(to Tydeus)(sce, e.g., Apollod. 3. 58-59). l ie then under- 
took to restore them, and began by attempting to set 
Polynices on the throne of Thebes. 'The army was led by 
himself, his two sons-in-law, and Parthenopaeus (origin- 
ally Adrastus’ brother, in later accounts son of Atalanta, 
q.v.), Amphiaraus, Capancus, and Mippomedon — the 
famous Seven against Thebes; in some lists the exiles are 
omitted and Mecisteus and Eteoclus substituted (see 
Wilamow 1 tz-M oe Men d orfl, A iscfiylos Interpret a tw nen 
(1914), 97 11 .). On the march to Thebes the army halted at 
Nemea, and there were shown the way to water by 
Hypsipyle (q.v.). While she was thus engaged her charge, 
the baby Archernorus, waskilled by aserpent ; Amphiaraus 
secured her pardon and the Ncmean Games were founded 
in memory of the infant (see especially Eur. Hypsipyle , 
ed. G. W. Bond 1963). The attack on Thebes was a 
Complete failure, only Adrastus escaping home, thanks 
to his marvellous horse, Anon. Our chief authorities here 
are Aeschylus, Seplem and some odes of Pindar, notably 
OI. (>. 12 and Pyth. 8. Ten years later Adrastus led the 
sons of the Seven, the Epigoni, against Thebes with 
better success; the city fell, but Adrastus’ son Aegialeus 
was killed in the fighting. According to the earlier story 
(Paus. 1. 43. 1) the aged Adrastus died of grief on the wav 
home; a sensational and late account (Hyg. Fob. 242. 5) 
makes father and son bum themselves alive ex rrspomo 
Apollinis . H J K. 

ADRIA, modem Atria , a coastal city in the north of the 
Po delta, now 12 miles from the sea. Perhaps Venetic in 
origin, it was probably one of the twelve Etruscan cities 
north of the Apennines. It had a large Greek population, 
and from the late sixth century onwards was an important 
entrepot for Greek and Etruscan trade with the Po 
valley and Northern Europe. Varro {Ling. 5. 161) dcri\cs 
atrwm from Atria. 

Moslru dilJ' Etruria Padnnu e dtUa nttii di Spine (Bologna, i yfto), 
passim. D. VV R R 

ADRIANUS of Tyre (r. a.d 1 13-93), sophist, pupil and 
successor of Atticus H erodes at Athens, lie subsequently 
taught rhetoric at Rome and his works included /itAcrru, 
cpidcictic speeches, and treatises on Ibcai and ardaeis. 

ADRIA'I IC SEA (o more Adriaticum or 

superuni). This term was used indifferently with that of 
'Ionian Sea’ (q.v.) to denote the gulf between Italy and the 
Balkan Peninsula. Its southward limit was extended bv 
some authors to include the sea east of Sicily. In neolithic 
times seafarers from the south settled round the Gulf of 
Valona at the entry to the Adriatic, and in the Bronze Age 
there is evidence of trade in Baltic amber (q.v.), perhaps 
in Bohemian tin (q.v.), and in weapons from the north to 
Itnly and Greece with ports of call in Albania, for in- 
stance in the IVIati valley. Seafarers from the Adriatic 
occupied the Nidhri plain m Lcucas, where they practised 
burial under a tumulus such as occurred in Albania in 
the Middle Helladic period. Greek exploration of the 
Adriatic was said to be the work of the Phocaeans, who 
penetrated to its upper end by 600 n.c. (Hdt. 1. 163); but 
Greek colonization was settled from Corinth and Corcyra 
in the late seventh and the sixth centuries, their chief 
foundations being Apollonia and Epidumnus (qq.v.). 
Emigrants from Cnidos occupied Black Corcyra ( Cur- 


sold ), and Syracusans (probably refugees from Dionysius 
1 ) took possession of Issa (Lissa). But the north Dalma- 
tian coast was not colonized. Temporary settlements 
were made by Rhodes in south Apulia (Strabo 14. 654); 
probably in the sixth century). In central Italy Ancona 
(q.v.) was a solitary Greek foundation. Adria and Spina 
(qq v.) at the Po estuary throve on trade with the Etrus- 
cans from the early fifth century, and finds of coins in the 
Po valley indicate Tarentine trade up the Adriatic in the 
lourlh century. 

Adriatic commerce and colonization were impeded by 
the brigandage of the Illyrians on the South Dalmatian 
coast, where deep recesses and off-shore islands provided 
ideal pirate bases. This nuisance was eventually sup- 
pressed by the Romans, who swept the Adriatic with a 
war-fleet after the First Punic War (229 and 219 H.C.), 
and from the time of Augustus patrolled it w F ith a regular 
police flotilla. But Greek trade in the Adriatic fell aw r ay 
after 300 u.c., and the Romans made little use of this sea 
except on the crossings from Brundisium and Ancona 

(qq-v.) 

R. I„. Beaumont. 7 HS 1936, 159 IT. ; Hammond, Epirus, 326 ff. 

M. <J. 

ADULIS or ADULE, on the west coast of the Red Sea 
(at Zulla in Annesley Bay near Massawa), was used by 
I’tolemy 11 and 111 for elephant-hunts, and became an 
important export-mart for African and re-exported 
Indian wares, a caravan-route leading thence inland. 
Greeks and Indians frequented it. When the Axunute 
kingdom rose (1st c. a.lv; see axumis) Adulis became 
their main port and base (for voyages to E. Africa and 
India), surpassing all others in the third century a.d. 
Two famous inscriptions (combined in Of 77 54) are 
among its monuments. 

Perifdu* XI Hubr. 4, l‘)in> ft. 172, Plul. ( it off 4 7. H ; H jft 11; 
Cosmab, ed. YVm.slcdi, loiD IT L II. VV. 

ADULTERY. 1 . In Greek States the punishment of 
adultery (/io i^m) ordinarily took the form of private 
self-help. A law of Draco allowed a man to kill anyone 
caught in the act with his wife, mother, sister, or daughter; 
according to a law ot Solon the oflendcd husband could 
deal with the adulterer as he liked. The adulterer could, 
however, buy himself off by paying a money penalty. It 
was also open, alike to interested persons and mothers in 
the first instance, to enter a legal prosecution against him. 
Penalties were very severe and differed in the individual 
States. The husband of a woman convicted of adultery 
was compelled to repudiate her, otherwise he became 
liable to atimia (q.v.) by a law of Solon. In the Graeco- 
Egyptian papyri some marriage contracts (so the oldest 
one, PEleph. 1) prescribe a pecuniary penalty for adul- 
tery. 

11 . Roman Law (except as indicated below) took cog- 
nizance only of adultery by the wife. Until the legislation 
of Augustus (below) its punishment was left either to the 
outraged husband (cf. (jell. 10. 23 ; Val. Max. 6. 1. 13) or 
to the judgement of a family council. It is probably to 
this practice that is attributable the legend of a law of 
Romulus (Dion. 1 lal. 2. 25) punishing the adulteress with 
death. In the late Republic it would entitle the father or 
the husband to sue for imuria (q.v.), but this was true 
also of the seduction of an unmarried woman. Adultery 
would also be a ground for the husband’s retaining part 
of the dowry on divorce {see marriage, law of), hut it 
was not brought within the criminal law until the Lex 
Julia de adultenis coercendis (18 u.c.). The right of self- 
redress was regulated : the father might kill his adulterous 
daughter and her adulterer if caught in the act in his or 
her husband's house; a husband might not kill his wife, 
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and only in certain circumstances the adulterer. A special 
court ( quaestio ), presided over by a praetor, was created 
to try cases of adultery. The normal penalty was relegatio 
(q.v.) of both wife and adulterer (but indiversas insulas), 
confiscation of parts of their property, and for the woman 
loss of hnlf her dowry. The husband with clear evidence 
must divorce immediately, or be punished as a leno 
(procurer). The accusation must be made by husband or 
father within sixty days after the divorce; thereafter it 
could be made within four months by anyone (both 
periods counting only dies utiles , i.e. days on which the 
court sat). 

The penalties of the Lex Julia, to which a special title 
is dedicated in Justinian’s Digest (48. 5), were made more 
severe by the Christian emperors. Constantine introduced 
the death-penalty (which Justinian confirmed) but re- 
stricted the right of making a charge against the guilty 
person to the husband and the relatives of the wile. 

Adultery by the husband was never as such a crime, 
but his illicit intercourse with a respectable woman con- 
stituted the crane of stuprurn under the Lex Julia, and in 
the fifth century (Cud. Just. 5. 17. 8) his adultery in the 
matrimonial home or his adultery with a married woman 
anywhere entitled his wife to divorce him without in- 
curring the penalties by then imposed for unjustified 
divorce (see mariuagl, law or). 

GitirK I.AW I II. Lipsius, Das aitnche Rrcht i (1Q05), 42 g (T ; 
A. StrafhUmwln w d Rupvrmurkutidtn (igii), 218 IT 

Homan Lavv . Mommsen, Rom. Sitajt (iHgg), (>27 IT, 6KH ff. ; 
lMi Lotmur, A It hinge* (R turd 11 (1Q12), 143 IT., L Vulteria, .bfndi 
eton.-ifiur. tlill’l 'hit/ (Jn^hari, 1 giS , Studi I ion font t 11 (1930); Rend. 
1 st Lamb, 1930, II lliondi, SlmL Sasstircsi xvi (iyiK). 

A. II. ; II. N 

ADVOCATUS. The parties to a Homan civil trial might 
entrust the presentation of their ease to advocates (nd- 
7 urati,patrom, run wtfarr). These men, who appear as a class 
in the late Republic under the influence of Creek rhetoric, 
and of vv bom Cicero (q v. 1) and the Younger Phny (q.v.) 
are prominent representatives, were orators rather than 
lawyers. They would necessarily have or acquire some 
knowledge of law, hut their reputations were founded on 
their skill in forensic rhetoric. Thc> and the jurists (see 
jimisriU'Di nci ) regarded each other as distinct classes, 
with difiei enr (and in the e>es of the other class in- 
ferior) functions, though occasionally an advocate 
might become a jurist. Advocates were supposed to give 
their services gratuitously, the Le.v Cnuia (q.v.) forbade 
the acceptance of any reward, and the han was repeuled 
by Augustus and more l han once in the first century A.l)., 
but evidently to no purpose, and by the end of the 
second century it was accepted (Dig. 50. 13. 1.9 fT.) that 
advocates might claim an honorarium (or palmarunn , if 
payment was conditional on the case being won.). In 
the later Empire, with the disappearance of the pro- 
fessional jurist, the advocates, at least in the East, are no 
longer merely orators, but are qualified lawyers who 
have studied at a law school and form a privileged 
corporation. Their number is limited, their fees are 
regulated, and they are attached to a particular court. The 
majority of the compilers of the Digesta (q.v.) were 
advocates. 

Advocates must be distinguished from legal representa- 
tives. In the earliest procedure, per legis actinnes (see I aw 
and PitocivDimii, roman), the parties must in general be 
present in person; under the formulary procedure they 
might appoint representatives ( cognitores , procurators : 
C »tu. Inst. 4. 82 fl.) who would take their place in the pro- 
ceedings. Hut in either cusc they might also employ the 
services of an advocate. 

1 \ Schulz, Roman Lecat Science (1946). 43 fT., 108 f. , 268 fT. 

A. II , B. N. 


AEACUS, in mythology, son of Zeus and Aegina 
(daughter of the river-god Asopus), ancestor of the 
Acacidac, the (post-Homeric) genealogy being: 

Acbcus j Lndeis (daughter of Sciron ol Megara) 

Thetis = Peleua llesioue ^ Telamon y Enboea 

Achilles , Deidameta Teucer Aias 7 Tecmesha 

NeuptoleinuB Lurysaces 

Some accounts give Aeacus a third, illegitimate son, 
Phocus, who was killed by his brothers; they conse- 
quently left the island of Aegina (so named from their 
grandmother). Aeacus was celebrated for his piety. In 
response to his prayers to Zeus Hellenics a drought came 
to an end (Isoc. 9. 14- 15 and later authors). Because the 
population of the island was scanty, or had died of a 
plague sent by Hera, he besought Zeus to help him, and 
the god turned a swarm of ants into men, who w ere, there- 
fore, called Myrmidones (Hes. ir. 7b Rzach; Ov. Met. 
7. 517 11 .). lie judged between the gods (Pind. Jsthm. 8. 
25); built part of the walls of Troy (Pind. Ol. 8. 31 ; no 
other authority). Alter his death he became a judge of the 
dead (lsoc. loc. cit; Plato, Ap. 41 a, Grg. 523 e). H. I. 11. 

AECAE, a Roman town (modern Troia) 14 miles south- 
west of Loggia m northern Apulia. It sided w ith Hannibal 
(q.v.) and later became a stage on the Via Traiana. The 
largest of all the Apulian centunation (q.v.) systems 
covered over a hundred square miles east of the town. 

CIL IX. 85 T. Ashby and U Gardner, PBSR igi6, 141 ff. 

G. D. Ik J. 

AEDfLSIUS(d.r.A.n. 3 55) of Cappadocia, Neoplatonist, 
pupil of lamhlichus and teacher of Maximus, Chrysan- 
thius, Priscus, and Eusebius Myndius. He set up a school 
of philosophy in Pergainum. No writings remain; bio- 
graphy by Eunapius. 

AEDILES. The aediles originated as two subordinate 
officials of rhe plebs, created to assist the tribunes, whose 
sacrosanctity they partly shared, either for the main- 
tenance of the prison, or, as is more likely, to super- 
intend the common temple (aedes) and cult of the plebs , 
that of Ceres (q.v ). Soon their functions began to extend 
to the administration of public buildings in general, 
particularly to the oversight of the archives, both plebiscila 
and senatus consul ta. With the addition in 367 u.c. of two 
aediles curules, elected from the patricians, the aedileship 
became a magistracy of the whole people. After the 
admission of plebeians the curule magistracy was held 
alternately by either order, but in the Empire was omitted 
by patricians. The office was elective — either in the 
concilium plebis,or , for the curules, in the cornitia tnbuta — 
and annual, being held alter 367 for the consular, not the 
tnbunician, )ear (see calfndars, §8). Curules ranked 
below praetors, plebeu at first below’ tribunes but eventu- 
ally w ith the curules . The office was non-essential in the 
cur ms honorum , but its connexion with the games rendered 
it useful to men with political ambitions, and it was the 
first office to confer full senatorial dignity and the tus 
tmagmis (see imacinfs). The competence of either branch 
was the same. Their duties were the cura urbis, cura 
atinonae , and cura ludorum sollemnium. Cura urbis meant 
care for the streets of Rome, traffic regulations, public 
order in religious matters and cult practices, care for the 
water-supply and the market, especially the supervision 
of weights and measures. Consequently they had powders 
of minor jurisdiction. Fines exacted went to separate chests 
for plebeu and curules. Out of the cura urbis developed the 
cura annonae, the maintenance and distribution of the 
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corn-supply ( see annona), a heavy charge until Julius 
Caesar created special aediles Ceriales for tins duty, which 
passed under Augustus to the praefectus annonae and other 
officials. Care for the public games, which grew out of 
their urban administration, increased in importance with 
the growth ol wealth and political rivalry in the later 
Republic, till the greater part of the expense was borne by 
the aediles as a means of gaining popularity and votes. 
Augustus, however, transferred the games to the prae- 
tors. The ludi Romani and the Megalcsui fell to the 
curules , the ludi C males and pleben to the plebeians. 
Aediles are also found as the normal minor administrative 
officials of ull Roman municipalities (see municifium), 
and in corporate bodies such as vici (see vicu.s) or collegia 
(ree ciajjis, roman). See also aerarium. 

I .ivy , Dion. Hal.; Cicero, Vernnn, 2 and 5 14. CJ. Dr Sunnis on 
origins, Riv\Ril. HU-, 41 J fT Monirincn, Horn. Stualsr. n 3 . 470 f. 
H Sibcr, Romisches Verfasiurigsrecht (iqo), 200 fT. ; Biouuhton, 
Midi. A. IN. JS.-W. 

AEDITUUS (older Aedltumus), properly the keeper 
or sacristan of a consecrated building, aedes sacra. In 
practice two kinds of official were so named, («) a man of 
rank and standing, who was responsible for the upkeep of 
the building, (/>) a servant, often a slave, who did the 
actual work of cleaning, etc. 

Marquardt-Wissowu, Rom. Stautsvrrw. (1H81--5), in 2 . 214 ff ; 
Latte, RR 410. H. J. H. 

AEDON (^t/8cov), in mythology, daughter of Pandareos, 
the son of Hermes and Mcrope. She married Zethus 
and had two children, Itylus und Neis. Envying Niobc 
(q.v.), Amphion’s wife, for her many children, she planned 
to kill them, or one of them, at night; but Itylus was 
sleeping in the same room as they and she mistook the bed 
and so killed him. In her grief she prayed to be changed 
from human form, and became a nightingale (a/^au). 

Bcliol. CM. 19. 518. Rose, Handb. C»k. Myth. 2H2 nnd 34011 


AEDUI, a Gallic tribe which occupied most of modern 
Burgundy. They appealed to Rome against the Arverni 
and Allobroges (121 n.c.) and received the title of fratres 
consunguuunque. During the Gallic War they gave valuable 
though not whole-hearted support to Caesar, and when 
they finally joined Vercingetorix in 52 their supporr was 
lukewarm. Under the Empire they became a civitas 
Joederata, and were the first tribe to furnish Roman 
senators. Duoviri replaced the Vergobretus as magistrates, 
and the hill-fort Bibracte was abandoned tor Augusto- 
dunum (c . 1 2 n.c.). They took part unsuccessfully in the re- 
bellions of Sacrovir(A.u. 21 ) and Vmdex(fi8). In the third 
century the region suffered heavily from civil war and 
barbarian invasion; the panegyrist Eumenius celebrates 
the relief measures of Consiantius and Constantine. 

C II. xui. 400 O. Hirsrhfcld, K! Siht. (1913), iHfi fT. ; C. JulJian, 
Hist de la Gault (1907-20;, m 535/1 , \i. 42J ii. C. h. b. 

AEGAE ( Vodena, now E dessa), early capital of Macedon, 
commanding the route from the Macedonian plain to 
upper western Macedonia Formerly called Edessa, it 
formed a base for the Macedonian conquest of the coastal 
plain c. 640 n.c., was renamed Aegae, and remained the 
cult-centre of the royal house even after Archelaus moved 
the court to Pella (q.v.). Its strong position is illustrated 
in S. Casson, Macedonia , Thrace , and Illyria (1926), 
fig. 69. N. G. L. H. 

AEGEAN SEA, between Greece and Asiu Minor. To it 
the modern name Archipelago was originally applied, but 
the ancient Greeks derived the name Aegean variously 
from Theseus’ father Aegeus (q.v.), who drowned himself 


in it; from Aegea, Amazonian queen, who was drowned 
in it; from Aegae city. They subdivided it into Thracian , 
along Thrace and Macedonia to the north coast of 
Euboea; Myrtoan, south of Euboea, Attica, Argolis, west 
of the Cyclades; I can an, along (Asiatic) coasts of Caria 
and Ionia; Cretic , north of Crete. Some, like Strabo, 
treated the last three us separate, ending the Aegean at 
Sumum m Attica. The whole Aegean contains many 
islands in three groups; along the Asiatic coast, including 
Lesbos, Chios, Samos, Rhodes; a small group off 
Thessaly; Euboea and the Cyclades, a continuation or 
reappearance of the mountains of the Greek mainland. 

Cary, Geographic Background, chs. 1 and 2. 1 £. II. W. 

AEGEUS (Aiycus), almost certainly a humanization of 
Poseidon of Aegae; hence Theseus (q.v.) is sometimes 
called his son, sometimes Poseidon’s. In legend, however, 
he is a king of Athens, son (usually) of Pandion and Pyli.i, 
daughter of Pylas, king of Megara. Born in Megara, he 
afterwards conquered Attica. Probably Athenian claims 
to the Megarid in historical times have much to do with 
this and similar legends. Having no children, he con- 
sulted Delphi, and was told in riddling phraseology to be 
continent till he reuched home (Fur. Med. (179, andschol.), 
but did not understand, and begat Theseus on Aethra, 
daughter of Pittheus, king of Troezen, who understood 
the oracle and purposely brought it to pass that the 
divinely ordained child should he his grandson. Later, he 
gave Medea a refuge on her flight from Corinth (see 
medi.a), and married her; their son was Medus (Ilvg. 
Fab. 26. 1 , from some Alexandrian source). On her trying 
to poison Theseus when he arrived in Athens, Aegeus 
drove her out (different account in Hyginus, ibid. 2). 
Theseus freed him from the attacks of Pallas and his fifty 
sons, who were trying to overthrow him, and afterwards 
left for Crete to meet the Minotaur (see minus). On return- 
ing, however, he forgot to change the black sails of his 
ship, and Aegeus, seeing them and thinking his sun dead, 
killed himself by leaping off the Acropolis or 11.10 the sea, 
hence, in this account (but see preceding article), called 
the Aegean ( A lyalnv Trl\a.yo\) after him. See, for connected 
accounts, Plutarch, Theseus , and Apollod. 3. 206 fT. 

II. J. K. 

AEGIMIUS, a legendary king, son (or father, schol. 
Pind. Pyth. 1. 121) of Dorus, eponym of the Dorians. 
Being attacked by the Centaurs, he asked Heracles to 
help him, and in gratitude for his aid adopted Hyllus 
(q.v.) and made him joint heir with his own sons. 

AEGINA, an island in the Saronic Gulf, inhabited from 
late neolithic times and in contact with Minoan Crete 
and Mycenae. Il w r as conquered c. 1100 n.c. by the 
Dorians under Deiphontes (q.v.), son-in-law of Temenus 
of Argos. Early in the seventh century (probably) it fell 
to the Argive tyrant Phcidon (q.v.) and struck the first 
coins of Greece proper, the long-lived silver ‘tortoises’. 
Throughout the archaic period it was a naval pow er, often 
m rivalry with Samos (wsir with King Amphicrates; 
voyages of Sostratus of Aegina and Colaeus of Samos; 
establishments at Naucratis (q.v.); attack c. 520 on 
Samians settled in Crete). 

In 506 began the long struggle with Athens. The 
Athenian fleet that won Salamis was raised ostensibly 
against the Aeginetans who had ‘medized’ in 491 ; but at 
Artemisium, Salamis, and Plataea they fought on the 
Greek side, winning the prize for valour and much be- 
sides. To this period belongs the temple of Aphaea (q.v.) 
with its splendid sculptures now in Munich. 

When Athens founded the Delian League (q.v.), 
Aegina may have become a member, but war broke out 
between Athens and Aegina in 459. A decisive naval 
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defeat in 459 led to the capture of the 'eyesore of the 
Piraeus' and its forced inclusion in the Delian League 
(45^)» to which it paid 30 talents yearly. The Aegi- 
nctans helped to foment the Peloponnesian War, and 
on its outbreak were expelled from their island, which 
was occupied by Athenian cleruchs, among them the 
families of Aristophanes and Plato. Restored by 
LyBander in 405 they received a Spartan harmost, and 
till its bequest to Rome by Attalus of Pergamurn the 
island played a minor, mainly passive, role. Its supreme 
glory is to have inspired some of Pindar’s greatest poetry, 
including the eighth Pythian, 

1 (j i*. lyi f ; POxy v. 842, cols i, 2. 3. A FiirtwinRlcr and others. 
Ileihgtum der Aphaia (iyof>); G. YV oiler, Aegina (lyjS, with good 
bibliography). A Andrcwoi, ‘Athens and Aegina, 510-4H0 n cj 
PS A 103(1 7, 1 1 ,N G.L. 1 Inmmond, ‘I'lie War between Athens and 
Aeeinn c 505 4X1 u.c., Hist 1055, 406 f. , 1). M. MucDowell, ‘Aegina 
and the Delian Le.igu c'.JHS iyho, 118 1. I*. N. IJ.; N G L H. 

AEGIS, attribute of Zeus and Athena, usually repre- 
sented as a goatskin. When Zeus shakes the aegis ( 7 /. 17. 
593 ff.) a thunder-storm ensues and he puts fear into the 
hcaits of Achaeans. Athena and Apollo use the aegis to 
disperse enemies and to protect friends (II. 15. 229, 307; 
21. 400). 

The aegis made by Hephaestus ( 7 / . 15. 307 ff.) for 
Zeus is indestructible, resisting even lightning ( 7 /. 21. 
400). That of Athena (It. 5. 738) is surrounded by Fear, 
Fight, Force, and Pursuit, and has a Gorgon-hend in the 
centre. In art the aegis appears as an attribute of Athena 
from mid sixth century on (A. Rumpf, Chalkulischc 
Vasrn (1027), 143). It is shown as a short cloak worn over 
the shoulders or, like a shield, over the left arm; it is 
bordered with snakes and has often the head of Gorgo in 
the centre. It is assumed that originally the aegis was con- 
ceived as a storm-cloud (Aesch. Cho. 585) and came to 
he regarded as a goatskin because of the similarity of 
wolds GLf; goat and Karatyis hurruane. 

D.ir-S.ig, (iV., N. Prim, Dr Oorspronkeh]ke Bettekems van de 
Arg u(iyiJ); Cook, Zeus m H17. G. M A. H. 

AEGISTHUS, in mythology, surviving son of Thyestes 
(wai'hkus , so Aesch. A i>. 1605) , hut a version apparently 
Sophoclean (see Din Chrys. 66. 6; cl. Apollod. Epit. 2. 

1 4 ; Ilvg. P'ab. 87 and 88. 3 4) makes him the incestuous 
offspring fit Thyestes and his daughter Pclopi.i aftei the 
murder ol the elder sons. His name suggesting the w ord 
aT^, a story is told, 111 connexion with that mentioned 
above, that he was exposed and fed by a she-goat (Hyg. 
ihul. and 252). When adult, he returned to Argos to 
avenge his father. All this is post-Homeric ; the Odyssey 
(3. 517 fl.) evidently thinks of him as a baron having an 
estate near the domains ol Agamemnon, and gives no 
reason for the quarrel except Aegisthus’ intrigue with 
Clytemncstra (q.v.; cf. 1. 35 fl.). f or his murder of 
Agamemnon and the revenge taken by Orestes, see the 
appropriate articles. 

The death ol Acgisthus is a favourite subject in archaic 
and classical art (Hrommer, Vascnhsten 1 , 321 f . ; and see 
under l’LY’1 EMNliSTHA, OllF-Si'Ks). H. J R. , C. M R. 

AEGR 1 TUDO FERDICAE , an anonymous Latin 
epyllion narrating the calamitous love of Perdicas for his 
mother, Castalia. Its ascription to Dracontius (q.v.) is un- 
wanantable, though it almost certainly belongs to his 
period, and probably to Africa. 

Tixis. Kicnc, Anth. Lai. n a (iyo6), no. 808; PL.AI v* 238. 

A l l.-W. 

AELIANUS (1), Claudius (r. a.d, 170-235), generally 
known us 'Aelian*, of Praeneste, where he was pontifex. 
He taught rhetoric in Rome, but later confined himself 
to writing. Extant works: II. (uan’ iStori/Toy (De Natura 
Ammahum ), a collection of excerpts and anecdotes of a 


paradoxical or moralizing character, concerned chiefly 
with the animal world ; IIolkIXtj laropla ( Varia Historic 1), a 
similar collection dealing with human life and history; 
’EnuTToXai dypotKitcai, short stylistic exercises in letter 
form. Fragments exist, chiefly in the Suda, of 77 . 
irpovinns and 77 . BeLtnv evapycituv, collections designed to 
illustrate the workings of providence and divine justice. 

Aehan’s philosophical ideas, notably that of universal 
reason as manifested in the animal creation, derive from 
Stoicism; he is especially bitter against the Epicureans. 
Ills excerpts, largely derived from mtermediate sources 
(Sostratus, Alexander of Myndos, Pamphilus, etc.), often 
supplement our knowledge of earlier writers, lie 
enjoyed a reputation for Attic purity of diction ( Suda , 
Philostratus); he. affects) Herodoteun simplicity (dflfXcta) 
and lack of arrangement. His works enjoyed great sub- 
sequent popularity, and were much drawn upon by 
Christian writers. Fie is probably to be distinguished 
from the author of a Tactica (see article below). 

Smitr, Pliilcjstr. R.S' 2 31. Editions: R. Herchor 1858 (preface); 
id. (Teubner) 1864; De Nat, An.: A. F Srholiitld (I^oeb, 1958-9). 
Crilicmm . W. Si-hmid, Atticismus (i88y) 111. 1 t. (language): M. 
Wellmann, Hermes 1891, 1892, 1896. 1916 (sources of //. (. /.); K. 
Rudolph, Laps. S lud. 1884 (sources of T1 I.). W. M. E. 

AELIANUS (z), author of a Tactica (in Greek), probably 
in Trajan’s reign, on the long-dead Macedonian phalanx, 
mostly taken from Asclepiodotus(q.v.). Its value is slight. 

Ttxr: H. Kttohly and W. Runtow, Gnechische KriegsschnJ tstellcr 
(i«55). 

AELIUS (1, PW 105) PAETUS CATUS, Sextus (cos. 
198 n.c.), a Roman jurist, -and author of the Tripertita , 
so called because it contained first the law of the XII 
Tables, then an account of its development by legal inter- 
pretation, and finally the legis ac dunes, Pomponius (q.v. 6) 
savs of it: ‘ueluti cunabula mns continet’. He also men- 
tions a collection of l cl; is uctiones (Ius Aelianum) which, he 
says, superseded the Ius Flavianum (see FLAVIUS 1). This 
may be identical with the third part of the Tripertita. No 
fragment of either work survives. A. B.; B. N. 

AELIUS (2), Lucius, horn probably c. a.d. ioo, had the 
same name, L. C nonius (P W 7) Commodus, as his father. 
He became praetor in 130, cos. I in 136, and was adopted 
(as ‘L. Aelius Caesar’) later in 136 (C’ 77 , vi, 10242) by 
Hadrian as his successor. Aelius received the tribunicia 
potestas in Dec. 136 and was cos . II in 137. Elegant, 
luxurious, and consumptive, he nevertheless governed 
the two Pannomas well (136-7). He died on 1 Jan. 138, 
honoured but not deified. 

S.H.A. Iladr. and Ael ; Dio Cbssiur bk. 69; Die. Fpigr. iii. 638 ff. ; 
T.nmbi eolith, Smut, no. 3ft. Struck, Reichspragxtng, 11. ififtff. . 11. M. 
Cams, Rom. Lwp. iii J. Carcopino, Rev. Et. Ane. 1949, 284 ir 
Grenade, Rev. fii Ane 1950, 258 (f ; R Syme, Athenaeum 1952, 
3 oh ft. ; Tanlus 11. 601. See also under HADRIAN anti vhiius, i.ucius. 

C. H. V. S., M. H. 

AELIUS (3, PW 1 17) PROMOTUS, physician from 
Alexandria, probably belonging to the period between 
Hadrian and Pertmax (a.d. 138-93). He wrote a book 
on curative methods called Awapspov, sections of which 
remain. 

AEMILIANUS, Marcus Aemiltus (PW 24), Emperor 
a.d. 253. His patria was Djerba. While governor of 
Mnesia he repelled a Gothic invasion and was saluted 
Emperor by his troops in opposition to Trebomanus 
Callus (253). His reign lasted only three months. When 
news reached Rome that Valerian had been proclaimed 
Emperor, Acmihanus was assassinated by his own soldiers. 
G M. Jk-rhiineiTi, Riv. Fii. 1948, 257 ff- H M D. 1 \; B. H. W 

AENEAS (1) (du'cias or i 4 iV 7 a«f), son of Anchises and the 
goddess Aphrodite, a famous Trojan leader in Homer’s 
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Iliad and the hero of Virgil's Aetieid. In the Iliad he is 
said to have been respected equally with Hector (5. 467), 
and honoured like a god (11. 58). lie fought against 
Diomede (bk. 5), Idomeneus (bk. 1 3), and Achdles him- 
self (bk. 20). Ilis actions are not strikingly heroic, and 
more than once he is protected or rescued by one of the 
gods, to whom he exhibits marked piety (20. 298, 347). 
Aeneas was descended from the younger branch of the 
Trojan royal house (20. 230 ff.), and had a grudge against 
Priam, who came of the elder branch, for not giving him 
his due (13. 460). But he himself hoped to succeed to the 
kingship (20. 180), and Poseidon prophesies that he and 
his descendants will rule over the Trojans (20. 307). 
Aeneas is thus the one Trojan hero who has u definite 
future before him. 

From this hint tradition developed the legend of his 
flight from Troy with his father Anchises (q.v.), his son 
Ascanius (q.v.), and his ancestral gods (see Penates) (Xen. 
Cyn. 1. 15), and the legend of his subsequent wanderings. 
Arctinus represents him as retiring to Mt. Ida, and after- 
wards he was thought to have visited or lounded many 
places on the mainland of Greece and elsewhere, which 
either had names resembling his own, like Ainos in 
Thrace and Aineia in Chalcidice, or possessed temples of 
Aphrodite, often with the cult title Alveias, such as those 
in Leucas, at Actiurn, and at Elymus in Sicily. This story 
of his wanderings was developed with the addition of 
other places, such as Delos and Crete, by later writers, 
especially by Hellanicus, Timaeus, and Dionysius of 
Halicarnassus. The association with Sicily acted as a 
stepping-stone both to Rome and to Carthage. Stesichorus 
may have asserted that Aeneas reached ‘Hesperia’, but 
the story that he came to Latium appears lirst in Mellon i- 
cus. It became popular after the wars with Greece, when 
patriotism urged the Romans to seek a founder within 
the cycle of Greek legend, but among the enemies of 
Greece. Among Roman writers this development is found 
in Naevius and Ennius, in Q. Fabius Pictor and later 
historians, including Livy. Considerations of chronology 
later made Aeneas the founder, not of Rome itself, hut of 
Lavinium (q.v.), the head of the Latin League. The con- 
nexion of Aeneas with Carthage was known to Varro, and 
there is a possible earlier reference to the meeting of 
Aeneas and Dido in a fragment of Naevius(q.v.). Archaeo- 
logical evidence shows that the legend of Aeneas was 
known in Etruria from the end of the sixth century u.r. 

Virgil thus inherited a Hat and disconnected story of 
Aeneas’ wanderings, a legend of his association with the 
foundation of Rome, and a hero with no definite charac- 
teristics, except a scrupulous piety. Out of this material he 
constructed the epic of the Aeneid. The legends of the 
wanderings he wisely telescoped into the third book, 
while the association with Rome is developed into the 
great national theme of the poem. Virgil’s portrait of 
Aeneas is based on the piety ascribed to him by Homer, 
but this is amplified in the full sense of the Roman pietas 
into a devotion to his father, to his mother and the gods 
in general, and to the great destiny of Rome. 

The Aeneid ends with the slaying of Turnus by Aeneas, 
but other writers tell of his meeting with Dido’s sister, 
Anna, on the banks of the Numicius (Ov. Fasti 3. 601 ff.) 
and of his purification in the river and his assumption to 
heaven with the title of Indiges (Ov. Met. 14. 581 ff.). 

Aeneas’ flight from Troy, with Anchises on his back 
and Ascanius at his side, is shown in late archaic and 
early classical vase-paintings of the sack of Troy; also on 
a late sixth-century coin of Aeneia (Macedonia); also on 
scarabs and as terracottas of c. 500 u.c. in Etruria. Com- 
bats with Aias and Diomedcs are also found (Brommer, 
Vasenlisten 2 t 273 f., 278, 287). 

J. Perret, Let Ortginet de la Ugende troyenne dr Pome ( 104?.); F. 
Ddiner, Rom und Troxa (1951); E. D. Phillips. yilS 195,1, tfx {., 


R D. Willuims, Vergtli Aeneidos Itber tertius (1962), 3 ff; Offilvie, 
Comm. Livy, i-s, 33 (Aeneas in Etruria), 39 f. (Lavinium). Cf. also 
S. VVcuwtock, JRS 1960, 1 14 ff. and A. Alfaldi, Early Rome and the 
Latins, 250 ff., for Lavinium; K. Schuuenburff Gymnasium 1960, 
176 ff., for Aeneas and Rome. C. B. ; C. M. R. 

AENEAS (2), commonly called Tactieus , probably the 
Aeneas of Stymphalus who was general of the Arcadian 
Confederacy in 367 B.c., wrote several military treatises 
(epitomized later for Pyrrhus), of which the one on the 
dclence of fortified positions, probably written soon after 
357, has survived. As advice to the defenders of a be- 
sieged town it is rather elementary, though it contains 
interesting details; but its real value is the light it throws 
on social and political conditions in early fourth-century 
Greece, for it is assumed throughout that the chief danger 
to the defence is not so much the enemy without the wall 
as the opposing faction within, who will betray the city 
if they can. Phdologically, the work, as an early non- 
Attic document, has some interest lor the study of the 
growth of the Hellenistic Kome. 

Illinois Grcrk Club, Aeneas Tartxcus (T ,oeb, 1921); L. W. Hunter, 
Ainewu Polxorketxka (1927); D. limends, Lexicon Atneium (1955). 
with lhblioRraphy. W. W. T. 

AENESIDEMUS of Cnossos, Sceptic, probably of the 
Ciceronian period. Philo seems to have borrowed from 
him an account of the rpo-nm tt)v tnox^s (grounds of 
suspense of judgement). Works; IJappiovtuiL Aoyoi, 
' Y7roTvnaiai^ eif Trt llvppuive 1a, Karii ootf>las, llepi 
ofwj, llpilnr) ela ay cjyi). Ilis aim was to restore the 
sceptical character which the teaching of the Academy 
had under Antiochus' influence lost. Diogenes Laertius 
(in the life of Pyrrhon) and Sextus Empiricus give many 
details of his teaching, which was substantially followed 
by Sextus himself. The rpairm ri}s were directed 

against the reliability of the senses. W. I). R. 

AENIANES, situated east of Dodona in the Homeric 
Catalogue (II. 2. 749), moved probably thr ugh Casso- 
paea into the upper Spcrcheus valley, where their tribal 
state became a member of the ancient Amphictiony 
centred on Anthela (see AMPHici'IONiiis). This state sur- 
vived into Roman times. 

P -K. GL 1. 1. 242 f , Hammond, Epirus , 375 f. N. G. L. H. 

AENUS, a flourishing Greek city, originally an Aeolic 
foundation (Hdt. 7. 58. 3), on the coast of Thrace (q.v.), 

1 1 miles from Doriscus, on the east side of the mouth of 
the liebrus (Alcaeus, fr. 29 Lobel); the modern Encz is 
on the site oi the ancient city. Like Abdera (q.v.), Aenus 
owed its wealth to its geographical situation. Not only 
did it command the trade that descended the liebrus 
valley, but also it provided an alternative route to the 
Bosporus and the Dardanelles for trade that wished to 
reach the Aegean from the Black Sea; merchandise could 
he disembarked at Odessus, sent overland to the Hcbrus 
valley, and then down to Aenus. Aenus thus lay at the 
entrance to the natural route to the rich cornlands, 
ranches, forests, and fruit-producing regions of eastern 
and central Thrace. It also derived considerable revenue 
from its fisheries. Aenus was an Athenian tributary state, 
contributing 12 talents to the Delian league in 454 u.c. 
The subsequent lowering of the tribute of Aenus was due 
partly to the rise of the Odrysian power (see thrace ), and 
partly to the Athenian development of the sea-route 
from the Black Sea, which diverted commerce from the 
land -route by the Hebrus valley. Possibly, after the rise 
of the Odrysian power, Aenus passed out of Athenian 
control, but this was later re-established ; Aenus supplied 
peltasts at Pylos (q.v.) in 42s n.c., and was an ally of 
Athens in Sicily in 415 B.c. (Thuc. 4. 28. 4; 7. 57. 5). 
Between 341 and 185 B.C. Aenus passed through the 
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hands of the Macedonian, Egyptian, and Pergamene 
kings, until in 185 h.c. it was declared a ‘free city' by 
the Romans (Pliny, HN 4. 43). The coin types of Aonus 
reached perfection in the third quarter of the fifth cen- 
tury B.c. 

S. Casson, Macedonia, Thrace and Illyria (iqzG), csp 25 s ff , Head, 
llist. Num. 24ft 11.; M. 1.. Strack and 11. von Fritzc, Ihe Ant. 
Miinzen Nordgnechenlands 11 (1912), Thuikim, i, 1; J. M F. Mnv, 
Amos, Its History and Coinage, 474 341 h.l. (1950). J. M. R. 

AEOLIAE INSULAE, the volcanic Aeolian Islands, 
25 miles north-east of Sicily, had a flourishing Neolithic 
culture based on the obsidian industry and well repre- 
sented in the Diana plain and Gastello (Lipan), a natural 
fortress with a succession of Neolithic, Bronze Age, 
Greek, and Roman settlements. The islands took lull 
commercial advantage of their position between east and 
west in the Early Btonze Age (Capo Graziano culture)' 
imported pottery (MH, LH I— 1 1 , Mycenaean 1 1 1a 1 and 
2) has established the first absolute dates in the pre- 
history of western Europe. Aegean (Elf II 1a) contact 
continued m the Middle Bronze Age (Milazzese culture): 
contact with the peninsular Apennine Culture agrees 
with the Liparus legend (Diod. Sic. 5. 7) and gave rise to 
the Late Bronze Age- Early Iron Age Ausonian culture, 
(q.v.) with its parallels at Milazzo for the proto- Villanovan 
Ornfields of the mainland. The Cnidian-Khodian colony 
of Lipara was founded in 580- 576 li.c., and conquered 
in 252 by Rome; under the Empire it had the status of a 
small provincial town with Roman citizenship. The 
islands produced obsidian, sulphur, alum, pumice, and 
coral. 

P\V ». v. ll.mihnn, Didvmc, Frikussa. Fuonvmos Hi era (now 
Vnknno). J .ipura, McIiruiiis, rhoemkus-.a, Strong lc (now StromhoJi), 
Th(*iniess«i , L Jh'rnaliO Urea, Hull d’Aite 1951, lit! , id- Mum* 
IQS?, S ft , id. .Suily Injure the Circles* (lyfifi). M Ca\ jlirr, Antiquity 
iq57, q ft , Lord \V. Taviour, Mytrrunan Patter v m Italy (195**). 
I. llcrnahh llre.i nnd M C.o.ilicr, Hull Pah in It 195(1, 7 IT ; id 
Mchgunn-Lipara, 2 \olh (iq<jo, 19(15), Dunhahin, lit stun Cntks, 
index, s v. Fipai.t 1 ). W H. H 

AEOL1S, ihe territory of the northernmost group of 
Greek immigrants to the western coast of Asia Minor, 
extending irom the entrance ol ihe Hellespont to the 
mouth of the llermus— a linguistic and ethnological, not 
a geographical, unit Near the end of the second millen- 
nium n.c. the Acohans, deriving from Bocotia and 
Thessaly, planted their first settlements in Lesbos, and 
thence expanded northwards to Tenedos. and along the 
mainland coast to the east and south. The Troad was 
occupied much later (perhaps in the seventh century n.c.) 
by secondary colonization, principally from Lesbos. 
Theic must have been considerable racial fusion with the 
local barbarian inhabitants Most of the Aeolian cities 
derived such prosperity as they enjoyed primarily from 
agriculture, commerce being of minor importance in 
Lesbos. The Aeolian settlements in the south were 
grouped together in a league, whose origin was probably 
religious. Its members were Aegae, Aegirusa, Cilia. Cynic, 
Gryneum (where the temple ol Apollo was perhaps the 
central sanctuary of the league), Larissa, Mvrina, Ncon- 
reichos, Pitane, Smyrna (later resettled bv lonians), and 
Temnos. The most important cities in the north were: 
Antandros, Assos, Cebren, Gargara, Ilium, Neandria, and 
Scepsis. 

J M. Cook, The Cricks in Ionia and iht Fast (1962) 

D. E. W. W. 

AEOLUS, (1) the ruler of the winds (perhaps by deriva- 
tion ‘the changeable 1 ); in Od. 10. 2 ff. a mortal, son of 
Ibppotes; he lives in Aeolia, a floating island, with his 
six sons and six daughters, who have married one another ; 
he ean tie up the w inds in a sack to prevent them blowing. 
In Aett. 1. 51 ff. he is a minor god and keeps the winds in 


a cave on Aeolia. Sometimes confused with (2) a son of 
llellen (q.v.), eponym of the Aeolians and the Aeolidae; 

Aeolus=, F.naretc 
| , 1 - 1 

Crellicus Sisyphus Athamos Sal moneys Deion Magnai 

1 ~r 1 v r 1 

Pericrca Macar(cus) Cannce Alcyone Pei si dice Calyce 

r~ r 1 1 

Peiimedc (Ainc Tanagra Mclamppc) 

Canace killed herself, or w’as killed by her father, because 
of incest with Macareus (Ov. Her. 11). Arne, or Mela- 
nippe, became by Poseidon mother of (3), another ancestor 
of the Aeolians; see Hyg. Fab. i8fi and Rose ad loc. ; 
Euripides, frags, of Mt\avi 7 rm) tj Stoyiwris' and M. i ) arufrq. 

11 . J R. 

AEPYTUS, in mythology, son of Cresphontes, king of 
Messemu, also called Cresphontes (see TGF 497) and 
Telcphontes (Hyg. Fab. 137. 3). Fleeing, as a child, when 
his father was killed by Polyphontcs, he returned with 
lalsc nows of his own murder and, after narrowly escaping 
death from his mother Merope, killed Polyphontcs, thus 
becoming king. H. J K. 

AEQUI, primitive Italic tribe inhabiting the valleys of 
the Himclla, Tolenus, and upper Anio (q.v.); their dia- 
lect probably resembled Oscan (q.v.). Expanding from 
the highlands towards Latium, by 500 b.c. they held the 
mountains behind Tibur and Praeneste (qq.v.), and for 
seventy years, despite their small numbers (Livy 6. 12), 
they proved even tougher enemies to the Hemici, Latins, 
and Romans (qq.v.) than their Volscian allies. They esta- 
blished themselves on the Alban Hills and were not ex- 
pelled until 431 (see ALGimis). Thereafter, however, 
Aequi are only casually mentioned until 304, W’hen they 
apparently occupied their original central Italian area. 
Rome now almost exterminated them; she established 
Latin colonies at Carsioh and Alba Fucens (qq.v.), gave 
the surviving Aecjui civitas sine suJJrafjto and rapidly 
romanized them (Livy 9. 45; 10. 1. 9). The Aequian 
nation thus disappeared, although a municipium Aequi - 
tulorum sn e Aequicutanorum is still recorded after go b.c. 
(Pliny, HN 3. 10(1); its name survives in the district 
Cicolano north of the Fucine Lake. Their name (aequi) 
gave rise to the tale that the Aequi invented the ius 
J elude (Livy 1. 32). 

<_: Devoid, Ch arinchi ltuhci (1051), 1 27 fT. E T. S. 

AERARI1, a class of Roman citizens who had incurred 
the censors’ reproof and condemnation for some moral 
or other misbehaviour. They were condemned to pay 
tributum at a higher rate than other citizens (aerarii is 
obviously connected with aes). Such an individual, 
aerarius faitus, might receive additional punishment, e.g. 
be tribu matus (alter 304 B.c. this involved relegation to 
one of the four urban tribes), but it has been clearly 
demonstrated by Fraccam that aerarium facere is not 
identical w ith tribu movere. 

The origin of the custom is obscure. Mommsen’s 
theory, though now’ discredited, has enjoyed wide accept- 
ance. He argued that an aerarius originally had no landed 
property and therefore was not registered in any Servian 
tribe; he was exempted from voting and military service, 
but bad to pav a poll-tax in proportion to his means. 
Fraecaro, however, has clearly demonstrated that an 
aerarius should not be opposed to a tribulus and that all 
citizens were members of tribes from the beginning. 

Mommsen, Rom. Staatir. n 2 , 302 ff. A. H J. Creemdge, Injamia 
(1894), applied aerarius to the ceniuncs instead of the tribes P. 
Frarcaro, Athenaeum 19 33, 150 ff. ( - Opuscula 11. 149 ff T ). Cl Taylor, 
Voting Districts, 10 f. H. II. S. 
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AERARIUM, derived from aes, denotes treasury’. The 
main aerarium ot Rome was the aeranum Batumi, so 
culled from the temple below the Capitol, in which it 
was placed. Here were kept state documents, hoth 
financial and non-financial (including leges and senatus 
consulta which were not valid until lodged there), and the 
state treasure, originally mainly of bronze, aes (hence the 
name), but including also ingots of gold and silver and 
other valuables. The tabularxum (q.v.) was built neai it 
in 78 11. r. 

The aerarium was controlled by the quaestors under 
the general supervision of the Senate, with a subordinate 
stall of scribae , natures, cLc. The tribum aernrii (q.v.), 
men of a property-class a little below the knights, were 
probably concerned with making payments from the 
tubes into the treasury. The aerarium saw tins was a 
special resen e, fed by the 5 per cent t.ix on emancipations. 
Treasure was withdrawn from it m 209 n.c. and on other 
oi rasinns. Caesar m 49 ii.c. insisted on seizing the reserve 
for his own uses. 

Caesar placed two aediles in charge of the aerarium, 
Augustus two praefecti (28 B.c.) and then two praetors 
(23). Claudius (a.l>. 44) placed it again under the 
quaestors, Nero, finally, in A.l>. 56 under two praefecti. 
These officials are last attested in the mid fourth century. 
In the earlier Empire at least the aerarium remained the 
official repository for state documents and cash ; pay- 
ments from iL could he ordered by the Senate and, in 
practice, by the Emperor. Bona caduia , bona damna- 
torum , and other revenues were increasingly diverted to 
the jiscus (q.v.). The details of this process, especially as 
regards the provincial tributum (q.v.), remain obscure. 

The aerarium militare was founded by Augustus in 
A.n. 6 to provide for the pensioning of discharged soldiers. 
Augustus provided for it a capital sum of 170,000,000 
sesterces from his own funds and an income from the 
centesima rerum venalium and the vicesima heteditalum 
{see vfctigal). It was administered by three ex-praetors 
{praefecti aerarit militaris), at first chosen by lot, later by 
the Emperor. 

O. Husrhfrld, Die kutwrhchrn Venvaftinigsheumten (1905), 13 I.; 
A H. M- Junes, JRS 1950, 22 ff., 1\ Millai, 7K.V 1964, 31 11 

II. M , 1 t, H. M. 

AES, bronze, i.e. copper, as generally used with alloy of 
tin, etc. 

Acs, by itself, can denote (1) a document recorded in 
bronze, e.g. the ground- plan ol a colony, (2) ‘stipendium’, 
‘military pav’, and from that ‘military service’, (3) the 
bronze list of recipients of free corn (acre itirisi). Acs, with 
explanatory adjectives, has a wide range of uses : thus aes 
ahenum (or nr cum] or ane urn) — ‘debt’, aes multaticium 
— ‘money raised by lines', aes equestre — the grant to the 
knight to buy his horses, aes hor dear mm — the allowance 
for the keep of the horses. Aes et libra represented the old 
method of purchase, by touching the scales with a piece 
of bronze. 

All these uses depend on the fact that bronze was the 
first metal employed by the Romans to measure values 
(see coinage, roman). Most important is the reckoning 
with cardinal numbers and the genitive arris, representing 
originally pounds of bronze, but, subsequently, perhaps, 
smaller amounts, as the aes fell from the full pound to 
two ounces, one ounce, a half, and even a quarter. The 
characteristic meaning, however, seems to be the original, 
’pound?’, so that, even in later days, when the silver 
sestertius was the unit of reckoning, it was equated to the 
old pound of bronze. When Gams gives the limit fixed by 
the Lex Voconia as 1 00,000 aeris, he does not mean any- 
thing different from the 100,000 sestertii recorded by Dio 
Cassius. 

H. Mattingly, ‘Aes and Pecunia’, Num. Chron. 1943, 21 ff. 

II. M. 


AESCHINES (1) {c. 397-f- 322 n.c.). Athenian orator 
whose exchanges with Demosthenes (q.v. 2) in the courts 
in 343 and 330 provide a large part of the evidence for the 
relations of Athens and Macedon 111 the 340s and the 
330s. His origins were sufficiently obscure to allow 
Demosthenes’ invention full play, lie probably did not 
receive the usual formal training in rhetoric, but after 
hoplite service of some distinction in the 360s and early 
35 os, and a period as an actor, he embarked on a public 
career as a supporter first briefly of Aristophon (q.v.) 
and then of Eubulus (q.v. 1), during whose supervision of 
the city’s finances Aeschines’ brother, Aphobclus, was a 
Theonc Commissioner {see tukokika). In 347/6 hoth 
Aeschines and Demosthenes were members ot the boule 
(q.v.) and their disagreements led to sixteen years of 
enmity. Early in 346 (though many have dated the affair 
to 348/7) when ulaiming news reached Athens of the ex- 
tension of Macedonian influence to Arcadia, Eubulus 
supported by Aeschines took the lead in urging Athens to 
protest to Arcadia and to seek to organize a Common 
Peace, which would provide for common action against 
aggressors and so make it unnecessary for any state to 
seek Macedonian help. Aeschines was sent on an embassy 
to Megalopolis (q.v.) where he sought to dissuade the 
assembly of the Arcadians from dealings with Philip. 
Whether through the indifference of the Greek states or 
through the new threat to Greece caused by the refusal of 
the Phocian tyrant, Phalaecus, to permit access to Thermo- 
pylae (q.v.), the key-point for the defence of Greece, the 
initiative of Eubulus and Aeschines proved abortive. An 
emhassy of ten, including Aeschines and Demosthenes, 
was hastily sent to negotiate peace terms with Philip. 
Their return to the city was closely followed by a Mace- 
donian embassy, and on the 18th and iyth Elapheholion, 
when the peace was debated and voted, Aeschines played 
a notable if ineffectual part. Demosthenes, realizing that 
peace was essential and that the onlv form of peace which 
Philip would accept was a plain alliance v ith Athens 
and hei allies of the Second Athenian l^.'guc (q.v.), 
made himself responsible for getting the decree of Philo- 
rrates (q.v.) passed: Aeschines strove without success for 
a Common Peace open to all the Greeks. The ten ambass- 
adors then set off again to secure Philip's oath to the 
treaty which he did not render until his forces were in 
position to attack Phocis. When the ambassadors returned 
with this alarming news, it was decided in the boule to 
recommend an expedition to save Phocis, hut by 16th 
Skiiophorion, when the people met, it was known that 
Philip had occupied Thermopylae; Demosthenes’ pro- 
posal was not even read out and he was himself shouted 
down. Aeschines then made a speech, which Demos- 
thenes chose to regard as proof that Aeschines had been 
won over by Macedonian bribery. The truth was probably 
far different; since Phocis could not be saved, Aeschines 
sought to reconcile the Athenians to the fact by reporting 
vague suggestions of Macedonian proposals for central 
Greece which were very much what Athens was seeking. 

From that day Demosthenes was implacably opposed 
to Aeschines ns well as determined to destroy the Peace, 
while Aeschines was gradually won over to support it and 
seek its extension into a Common Peace. In 346/5 Demos- 
thenes with the support of Timarchus began a prosecu- 
tion of Aeschines for his part in the peace negotiations; 
Aeschines replied by charging Timarchus with breach of 
the law forbidding those whose misconduct was notor- 
ious from addressing the assembly ; the Against Timarchus 
was successful and Demosthenes was forced to recognize 
that the time w as not ripe to attack Aeschines. By mid 343 
the mood of Athens had clearly begun to change ; early in 
the year Philocrates had been successfully prosecuted by 
llvperides (q.v.) and in the de Falsa Legatione Demo- 
sthenes attacked Aeschines, the advocate of merely 
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amending a discredited peace, as if he had been the orator 
really responsible in 346 for Athens’ accepting the Peace. 
Aeschines replied 111 a speech of the same title and, 
supported by Eubulus and Phocion (q.v.), was narrowly 
acquitted. Aeschines continued to have some influence 
in the assembly, and in 34o/3y was sent as one of Athens’ 
representatives to the Aniphictionic Council (see amphio 
TlONTFs), on which occasion he appears to have displayed 
a serious lack of judgement in relation to the aflairs of 
central Greece : at a time when the war against Philip had 
recommenced and there was a clear need to avoid exacer- 
bating the divisions of Greece, Aeschines replied to 
Locrian charges against Athens with such a vigorous 
attack on the conduct of the Amphissans that hostilities 
began nnd Philip was the more easily able to intervene. 

Aeschines was a member of the embassy sent to nego- 
tiate with Philip after Chaeronea, but from then on he 
withdrew from politics only to re-emerge on two occasions 
when circumstances seemed favourable for an attack on 
Demosthenes. The first was in early 33b when Ctesiphon 
proposed that Demosthenes should be crowned in the 
theatre at the Dionysia (q.v.) for the excellence of his 
services to the city: earlier Demosthenes had been simi- 
larly honoured without protest but, at a time when 
Demosthenes’ gloomy predictions after Chaeronea seemed 
mucked by the opening of the Macedonian invasion of 
Persia, Aeschines indicted the decree under the Graphe 
Paranomon (q.v.). However, the murder of Philip made 
the future too uncertain for Aeschines to he confident of 
success, and lie decided not to proceed with the indict- 
ment lor the moment, in 330 alter the defeat ol Persia 
at Gaugamela and the failure of Agis’ revolt, which 
Demosthenes had chosen not to support, Athens was in 
almost complete isolation with no prospect of liberation 
from Maccdon, and Aeschines thought the moment suit- 
able for him to proceed with his prosecution of Ctesiphon. 
In the A gainst Ctesiphon, after adducing minor, it perhaps 
valid, legalistic considerations concerning the details of 
the original decree, he reviewed the career of Demos- 
thenes, somewhat selectively, and sought to show that 
Demosthenes was unworthy ol the crown. In the de 
Corona Demosthenes replied with all the devastating 
effect that his great rhetorical gilts could command, and 
Aeschines failed to secure the necessary fifth of the jury’s 
votes to save him from a fine and the limitation of the 
right to prosecute. He chose to retire from Athens to 
Rhodes, where he taught rhetoric. 

The supremacy of Demosthenes as an urator has to a 
large extent beguiled posterity into the opinion that he 
alone fully appreciated the menace of Macedon and cor- 
rectly diagnosed the causes of Philip’s success, and Aes- 
chines has been represented us an opportunist with little 
judgement and less principle. In fact, there was no 
obvious way ol saving Athens and Greece, and it is 
probable that Aeschines no less than Demosthenes 
sought to maintain his city’s power and independence. 

Si’UiCHES. The only genuine speeches of Aeschines 
known to the critics of the Roman period were the three 
that we have: a fourth, concerning Delos, was rejected 
by C'aecilius (q.v. 4). Aeschines was a man of dignified 
presence and fine voice, u r ho deprecated the use of ex- 
travagant gestures by an orator, preferring a statuesque 
pose. Proud of his education, lie displays it by frequent 
quotation of poetry. In the use of historical argument he 
cannot compare with Demosthenes, but in a battle of 
wits he more than holds his own. His vocabulary is simple 
but effective, though occasional obscurities may be found 
in bis sentences. Ancient critics ranked him lower than 
he deserves ; the fact is that he was not aiming at literary 
perfection; his object was to produce a powerful effect 
on his audiences, and he was justified by the result. 

For senera] bibliography, see ATTIC ORATORS and DEMOSTHENES (2). 


1 'cxt. Hinas (Tt-ubner, 1908), Text and translation Adams (Loch); 
Martin mul Hude (Undo) Index* S. Hieusa (iHq 6). For complete 
Scholia see 186s Teubncr edition of Atschines (ed. K. Schuhz) 

c;. l. c. 

AESCHINES (2) SOCRATICUS ( 4 th c. n.c.), of the 
Athenian deme Sphettus, one of Socrates’ most devoted 
adherents, was present at his master’s condemnation and 
death. He founded no school of philosophy, but is said 
to have had Xenocrates as a pupil. 1 Ie also w rote speeches 
for the lawcouns, and taught oratory. He fell into great 
poverty, but found a refuge at the court of Syracuse; 
whether in the time of Dionysius 1 or in that of Dionysius 
II (i.e. after 368) is not known; he returned to Athens 
after the expulsion of Dionysius II in 356. He is best 
known as the author of Socratic dialogues which were 
highly esteemed for their style and their faithfulness to 
Socrates’ character and way of speaking. Those which 
were pretty certainly genuine are MiXTiab-qs, KuAAick, 
A^toyos, Aanarjia, AlAia/JiaOr/s, TrjAavyTjs, 'Plvwv; seven 
others passed under his name, but were judged by anti- 
quity not to have the genuine Socratic character, 

I£d II Diltmar (11312). More IraKTHcnls of the >!AKigid6T7f in POrv. 
xin. y+. W. D. K. 

AESCHYLUS. (See also tragldy.) 

1. Liff (525/4-456 B.c.) 

Aeschylus, son of Euphorion of Eleusis, a member 
of a Eupatnd family, was bom 525/4 n.c. (Alarm. Par.) 
and witnessed the end of tyranny at Athens in his youth, 
and the growth ol democracy throughout his life; he 
fought at Marathon {Alarm. Par.), where his brother 
Cynegirus met a noble death, and probably at Salamis 
(schol. Aeseh. Pers. 429; Pausanias (1 14. 5) adds Artemi- 
sium, and the T.ife Plataea, but these reports are much 
less certain). On the strength of Ar. Ran. 885-7 many 
have believed that he was initiated into the Mysteries. It is 
not clear what inference should be drawn from Aristotle’s 
statement (Eth. Nic . 3.1) that when accused of revealing 
the Mysteries, he replied that he did not know that what 
he said was something which might not he uttered. 
(Clement of Alexandria (Strom. 2. 461) says that he 
obtained acquittal hv proving that he was not initiated; 
there is no agreement as to the plays in which the supposed 
revelation was made.) But his temperament was pro- 
foundly religious and intensely patriotic, and the effect 
upon it ol the great events of his youth and manhood w as 
seen in his assertion of the supremacy of Justice and his 
conception of Divine Government. 

His first appearance in tragedy seems to have been 
very early in the fifth century (Suda, s.v. Tratinas’); his 
first victory was in 484 (Alarm. Par.). Of his extant plays, 
the Persae was produced in 472, the Septem contra Thehas 
in 467, and the Oresteia (Agamemnon, Choephoroe, and 
Eumemdes with the lost satvric Proteus) in 458. The 
Suppliers, in view of certain archaic features, used com- 
monly to he regarded as the earliest extant play, hut in 
1952 a fragmentary Hypothesis was published (POxy. 
2256,3) from w hich it appears that the Danaid trilogy (see 
below, II) was produced in competition with Sophocles; 
there is an indication that 463 may he the date. The Pro- 
metheus was probably one of the latest plays (see below, II). 
Aeschylus seems to have paid two visits to Sicily, the 
first not many years after the foundation by Hicron in 
476 of the new city of Aetna, the second after the pro- 
duction of the Oresteia . On the first visit he wrote a play 
(Aetnae or Aetnaeae) in honour of the new city, and gave 
a performance of the Persae at Hieron’s request; the 
second ended with his death at Gela in 456- No better 
reason for these visits need be sought than the attraction 
of such a centre of literary men as Hieron’s court; the 
causes imagined by old writers — his defeat by Sophocles 
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in 468, or by Simonides in the composition of an epitaph 
on the heroes of Marathon, or the collapse of the wooden 
theatre during one of his plays, or the unpopulunty 
caused by the terrifying effect of the Eumemdes — may he 
dismissed. The epitaph on his monument at Gela, in 
which his fighting at Marathon is mentioned, but not his 
poetry, may (as Pans. 1. 14. 5 asserts) or rnny not have 
been composed by himself. After his death the Athenians 
decreed that anyone desiring to produce the works of 
Aeschylus should be granted a chorus by the archon ( Vit. 
Aesch.). In view of this, not too much must be made of 
Aristophanes’ allusion (Han. 807) to disagreements be- 
tween Aeschylus and the Athenians. The figmres in the 
Life and in the Suda giving the number of his plays and 
victories are uncertain or corrupt. The catalogue of his 
plays in the Medicean MS. includes 72 titles, hut omits 
10 plays ascribed to him elsewhere, most of them prob- 
ably correctly. The statement in the Life that his plays 
gained many victories after his death may well be true. 


II. Works 

The trilogies or tetralogies of plays connected in 
subject which arc recorded with complete or virtual 
certainty are (1) I. aim, Oedipus , Septem contra Thebas, 
and the satyric Sphinx ; (2) Suppliers , Aegyptii, Danaides , 
and the satyric Amymone (POxy. 2256, 3); (3) Oresteia 
(see ahove); (4) AuKovpyeta, including Edom, Bassarides or 
Bassarai , Ncavtauot, and the satyric Lycurgus. The Prome- 
theus A eopwrrjs was followed by the Prometheus AvofLcvos ; 
it is n matter of debate w hether the Prometheus llvp^opm 
(if not satyric and identical with the Prometheus TJupKatvs) 
came first or third in the trilogy, if such a trilogy w as ever 
completed. Certain peculiarities in the extant play have 
led a few scholars to doubt its Aeschylean authorship; 
others suppose that it was written for production in 
Sicily and perhaps not given its final form by Aeschylus. 
No connexion of subject can be traced between the plays 
produced in 472 — Phineus, Persae, G/aucus Potnieus , and 
the satyric Prometheus ( ? llvpKaevs), but a number of titles 
have been grouped together with greater or less likeli- 
hood : 

Myrmidones , Nereides , Phryges, or ’E/cropas Avrpn, 
with choruses attendant upon Achilles, Thetis, and Priam 
(.vee B. Snell, Scenes from Greek Drama, 1064). 

"OttAuh’ Kpiois, Threissae , Salaminiae, the first turning 
upon the contest for the arms of Achilles, the second on 
the death of Ajax, the third perhaps on the misfortunes 
of Teucer. 

Argivi, Eleusinii (which corresponded in subject to 
Euripides’ Supplier*), perhaps preceded by Nemea. 

On the Argonautic story: Argo, Lemnians, Hypsipyle , 
Cabiri. (The statement in Ath. 10. 428 f. that Aeschylus 
brought drunkards on the stage for the first time in the 
Cabiri suggests a satyric play.) 

ScmelcoT 'YSpo<f>opoi, Xantriae , Bucchae, Pent he us (order 
and some titles uncertain), with the satyric Aiovvoov 
Tpotfjoi. (See E, R. Dodds, Euripides, Bucchae 2 (1960), 
xxviii ff. ; H. Lloyd-Jones, A eschylus (Loeh) n. 566 fF.) 

The satyric AlktvouXkul, about the infant Perseus (for 
important papyrus fragments see Lloyd-Jones, op. cit. 
531 ff.), may have followed Polydectes and perhaps 
Pkorcides , though this too could be satyric. 

Besides these, Telephus and Mysi probably belong to 
one group, Memnon and IPujpJimiaia to another, Ixion and 
Perrhaebtdes to a third. 'Evga yiayoi (cf. Horn. Od. xi), 
Penelope , ' OaroAoyoi, may possibly have formed a tetralogy 
with the satyric Circe (Wilamowitz Aeschvlos Interpreta - 
ttonen, 246, n. 1), but ' OaroXoyot and 'EvgaywyoC could 
themselves have been satyric. 

The titles not enumerated above include: Athamas , 


Aetnae or Aetnaeae (see Lloyd-Jones, op. cit. 593 IT.), 
Alcmene, Atalante, Heliades, Heraclidae , Thalamopoioi , 
' I tpclai, Callisto, Cares or Europa (for a papyrus frag- 
ment see Lloyd-Jones, op. cit. 599 ff.), Cressae, Niobe (for 
a papyrus fragment see Lloyd-Jones, op. cit. 556 ff.) f 
Palamedes, Propomp 01, Toxotidc v(on the death of Actaeon), 
Philoctetes (see Dio Chrys. 52), Orithyia ; and the satyric 
plays Qeiupo i ff * ItrOfuaiTTUL (for important papyrus frag- 
ments see Lloyd-Jones, op. cit. 541 ff.), Cercyon, KtfpvKts, 
Leon, Sisyphus (possibly two plays, 27 . bpanerijs and 27 . 

77-t T/» U H* U A U7 TtJ S' ) . 


III. Charactfr or ms Work 

It was Aeschylus who in all probability organized 
the external presentation of the drama on the lines which 
were to become traditional — the rich costumes, the 
decorative (though probably not in his time thick-soled) 
cothurni, the solemn dances. He seems to have had a 
special liking for gorgeous or impressive spectacular 
effects, such as were presented in the Supplices and 
Eumenides and, indeed, in nearly all his play9, though in a 
certain fondness for the barbaric (cf. Ar. Ran. 928 ff., 
962 f.) and in some experiments in mechanical devices 
which may have bordered on the grotesque his successors 
did not follow him. The Egyptian and oriental dresses 
in the Supplices and Persae are ol a piece with his enjoy- 
ment of the geography of strange lands. The Persian 
Wars affected him as they affected Herodotus. Ills love 
of long and magnificent descriptions— the battle of 
Salarnis in the Persae, the armour of the heroes in the 
Septem, the fall of Troy in the Agamemnon — is charac- 
teristic, and in a trilogy there was room tor it. In other 
respects, too, he was a master of impressiveness - the 
long silences of some of his characters, the recurrent 
refrains (r^i//ii'iu) of many choral odes, the solemn 
grandeur of Darius in the Persae, the litany of invocation 
in the Chorphoroe, are sufficient illustrations 1 1 must also 
have been he who created the tragic dialogue in the forms 
which became regular, though in him they sometimes 
show (especially in stichomythia, as compared e.g. w ith 
Sophocles) a certain stillness, and there is not much 
adaptation of style to speaker. Ills characters are ‘typical’, 
in the sense that in most there is not much minute 
drawing of the details of character - Danaus is the 
cautious father, Pekisgus the constitutionally-minded 
king, Atossa the royal mother, Kteoclcs the champion and 
defender of his city, Prometheus the victim and the un- 
yielding opponent of tyranny, and so on — and that most 
are the embodiment each of some great passion or 
principle which determines all their words and acts. 

The characters share the greatness of the issues 
which are worked out m their destiny. A man’s destiny 
depends on the interaction of two factors, his own will 
and the higher powers that rule the world ; each of the 
great personages of Aeschylus possesses a will that can 
rise to the conflict; hut the Clytemnestra of the Agamem- 
non stands ahove them all as one in whom the imagination 
of a poet is added to a commanding and relentless 
personality. Not that Aeschylus is incapable of pathos; 
but even in Cassandra there is no lack of strength. 

His choruses are all very distinctly characterized, 
though still ‘typical’ ; the foreboding solemnity of the old 
men of the Agamemnon, tremulous, not what they were, 
hut not prepared to endure an Aegisthus, contrasts 
sharply with the fussy, noisy terror of the women in the 
Septem ; and the tender sympathy of the Oceanids with 
the savage joy of the Erinyes in their horrible office. The 
chorus in most plays serves as a foil to set off in relief the 
character of the leading personage. Now and then, as in 
the Watchman in the Agamemnon and the Nurse in the 
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Choephoroe, there is a thoroughly homely character with 
little human touches. 

In the Frogs of Aristophanes Aeschylus is made to 
defend the ’high-flown’ language with which he is taunted 
on the ground that great thoughts and minds need great 
words for their expression, in other words, that the 
grandeur of his style is of a piece with that of his charac- 
ters and conceptions. The defence was a just one in a 
poet who had fought at Marathon; the critics belonged 
to an age when grandeur did not come naturally and was 
not taken seriously. He is not afraid of compound words 
of which each embodies n whole picture ; of epithets 
strung together in a mass, passing rapidly from one 
metaphor to another, rather than giving for comparison 
(as Sophocles does) a single picture clearly and beautifully 
drawn; of phrases suggesting the outline of some great 
imaginative idea, not so minutely analysed as to be 
expressible in simple language. He lives in a world of 
metaphor, and his metaphors are drawn from a wide 
range of sources in human life and the natural world, and 
if sometimes strange, often give pictures of incomparable 
beauty. An image or related images are repeated or 
developed throughout a play or trilogy (e.g. birds of prey 
in the Suppliers, the net in the Oresteia). 

The plot of an Aeschylean play is usually of the 
kind which Aristotle calls simple or straightforward 
(n.n\r}), i.e. uncomplicated by iregrTTr-nia or by recognition 
scenes of llic kind which often compose the crisis in his 
successors’ plays; events move relentlessly lorward, as 
the divine plan works itself out. The connected trilogy 
was a form specially fitted for the presentation of the 
divine operation in its slow but certain working, and the 
forms of surprise, which were very telling and almost 
necessary when the action was confined to a single play 
and a single day, were less natural to Aeschylus. For 
what Aeschylus taught was the lesson of the ultimate 
justice of Providence, in whose designs the rival claims, 
w hether of men or of supernatural powers, were .it last 
reconciled and contending wills brought to work to- 
gether within the universal scheme of ordered government 
and goodwill towards men, which is what the name of 
Zeus signifies to him, and in which there is room loi both 
Apollo and the Pumcnitlcs. That at least was the moral 
of the Oresteia and the Prometheus trilogy, and probably 
of the Danuid trilogy also, as is strongly suggested in the 
choruses of the extant play. Everything that is of the 
nature of CfipiK, unless it has become incurable, must be 
pruned of its selfishness and its excess — the Danaids’ re- 
jection of Aphrodite, the irreconcilability of Prometheus, 
the savagery of the age of the Titans and the Furies. 
Zeus himself (this is perhaps the boldest of Aeschylus’ 
imaginations) has had to grow m wisdom and leant the 
spirit of good government. The current ideas of inherited 
evil, of the curse upon a house and the fatality of great 
prosperity, Aeschylus takes over but purifies. The curse 
will not fall on a man unless he calls it out by his own 
wrongdoing and so gives the demon in the house his 
chance, nor wall wealth, perilous though it be, harm its 
possessor if he keeps himself free from vp ptc; the stroke 
of Justice, however long delayed, will never fail to fall 
where it is deserved, but there may he at last, by the 
grace of God, an escape from the fatal chain of evil, and 
the cruellest suflenng, like that of Io, may be seen in the 
end to have heen only u step in a great and beneficent 
design of the Divine Will. 

In the history of his own lime, no less than in 
legend us he interpreted or refashioned it, Aeschylus read 
the same lessons. The antithesis of tyranny and freedom 
was in the air the poet breathed, and it is not far below 
the surface in any play. The failure of Persia was unmis- 
takably the downfall of vfipis, and as for Athens, the 
salvation of the State lay in freedom and righteousness 


and in the reconciliation, through moderation on either 
side, of rival claims — that is the moral of Athena’s 
speeches in the Fumenidcs, a play which ends in a great 
festival of reconciliation, recalling at every point the 
Panathenaca, the festival of united Athens (see W. Head- 
lam, JIIS 1906). 
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AESCULAPIUS, latinized form of Asclepius (q.v.), 
was brought to Rome from Epidaurus at the instance of 
the Sibylline Books, perhaps seconded by Delphi, after 
a plague in 293 li.C. Legend told how the sacred snake, 
incarnating the god, itself chose the Insula Tibcrina for 
its abode, and there on 1 January 291 a temple was dedi- 
cated to Aesculapius (Livy 10. 47; epit. 11 ; Ov. Met. 15. 
622-745 ; Fasti 1 . 289-94). The cult was patterned directly 
on that of Epidaurus, hut of the minor deities worshipped 
there only Hvgicia was received, to whom, from about 
180 li.C. (Livy 40. 37), the name of the Italic goddess 
Salus w’as sometimes applied. They received a joint cult 
from the military in various parts of the Empire, but the 
relative strength of Aesculapius in Dacia and Spain may 
be due to Greek or Oriental elements there. The Aes- 
culapius worshipped with Caelestis in and about Carthage 
is a Semitic god of the Eshmun type. 

W. A. Juync, The Healing Cods of Ancient Civilizations (U S.A. 
1 92 5 ) , ch. 7, J. Tniitmn, Lts Cultes palms dans V Empire ramatn 1 
(1907). 330 11 , E J. and L EdeLtcin, A sclepius (1945) F\ R. W. 

AESEPUS, god of the Mysian river of that name, 
Hesiod, Theog. 342. 

AESERNIA, modem Jsernia, with interesting ancient 
remains, strong site near the upper Volturnus River con- 
trolling north-west Samnium (q.v.). A Latin colony, 
established here after the Samnitc Wars (263 B.c.), was 
staunchly pro-Koman until Social War insurgents cap- 
tured it (90 n. c.) and made it their capital. Strabo (5. 250) 
exaggerates its unimportance; it became a flourishing 
tnunicipium. 

Castagnob, Stud. urh. 79ft. E. T. S. 

AESERNINUS, grandson of Asinius Pollio (q.v.), an 
orator under Tiberius. 

AESOP, famed as a teller of fables used metaphorically 
to illustrate a point, lived as a slave on the island of Samos 
in the early sixth century B.c. Ancient chronological 
reckoning put his death in the year 564, four years before 
Croesus became king of Lydia. The name Aesop as that 
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of a sculptor appears in a contemporary inscription from 
Sigeum in the Troad. Aesop the fabulist came originally 
not from Phrygia (this was a later literary invention), but 
from Thrace, according to the testimony of the local 
chronicler Eugcon of Samos who wrote bclore 431 l».C. 
What Eugeon said about Aesop's origin is implied by 
Herodotus in speaking of Rhodopis of Thrace as Aesop’s 
lellow slave, and his other statements are not in conflict 
with Herodotus' account of Aesop (ii. 134-5). As Hero- 
dotus lived on the island of Samos before the year 456 
H.c., he was well acquainted with its historical traditions. 
The belief of the Delphians in Herodotus’ time, that 
Aesop was unjustly killed as a scapegoat by their ances- 
tors, was a mistaken belief and is easily explained, with 
its cause, as a myth. It is very improbable that Aesop ever 
went to Delphi. Likewise purely mythical is the much 
later story that he acted as diplomatic courier for King 
Croesus. 

The ancicnr testimonies aliout Aesop are assembled in U. I£. 
Perry's Atsnpica i. 21 1-41 ; and the total meaning of them, as outlined 
above, in analysed in detail by the same author in his liahrm t and 
Phaeurus (Lueb, lyfts), xxx— xlvi. It. Ii- P- 

AESOPUS(ist c. b.c.), tragic actor, ‘gravis* (llor. Epist. 
2. 1 . 82), contemporary of Koscius ((Juint. Jmt. 11.3. 1 1 1 
‘Roscius citatior, Aesopus gravior’). He gave Cicero 
lessons in elocution ( Auct . ad ller. (3. 21. 34) suggests 
that he was greatly his senior) and supported Cicero’s 
recall from exile {Sest. 120-3); he returned to the stage 
foi Pompey's ludi, 55 n.c , without much success {Earn. 7. 
1. 2). See Div. 1. 80; 7 ’inr. 4. 55; QFr. 1. 2. 14. Ills son, 
M. Clodius Aesopus, was rich enough to be a wastrel 
(llor. Sat. 2. 3. 239; Pliny, IlN 9. 122). G. C R. 

AETHRA, in mythology, daughter of Pittheus, king of 
Troezen, and mother of Theseus by Aegeus (qq.v.). 
Since Theseus was often called son of Poseidon, various 
explanations grew up. Aethra was sent by Athena (hence 
called Apaturia, the Deceitful) to the island of Hiera or 
Sphairia, where Poscudon met her (Paus. 2. 33. 1); 
Poseidon visited her the same night as Aegeus (Apollod. 
3. 208, llyg. Fab. 37. i); it was a talc invented by Pittheus 
to save her credit (Plut. T/ies. 6.) Her appearance as 
waiting-maid to 1 Iclen(//. 3. 144) also needed explanation ; 
a story apparently as old as the Cycle (Iliu Persis, fr. 3 
Allen, cf. Apollod. 3. 128) says the Dioscuri carried her 
ofF while Theseus was in Hades, as reprisal for his kid- 
napping of Helen, and her grandsons, Dcmophon and 
Acarnas (qq.v.), fetched her home when Troy fell. 

Aethra is shown in kin* archaic and early classical vasc- 
paintings as Helen’s old slave rescued by her grand- 
children at the sack of Troy. In Polygnotus* Troy at 
Delphi she was still in attendance on Helen. There are 
also pictures of a story unknown to surviving literature, 
where Theseus draws his sword on her. (Brominer, 
Vasenlislen 2 , 163). H. J. R.; C. M. R. 

AfiTION, painter (and sculptor?), dated by Pliny 
352 B.c. In his most famous picture, the ‘Marriage of 
Alexander and Roxanc’ (not before 327), Roxane was 
seated in the marriage chamber, Alexander standing 
before her, ITephaestion leaning on Hymen; Erotes 
fluttered round the chief actors and played with Alex- 
ander’s arms in the background. Action was probably not 
the sculptor mentioned by Theocritus (Epigr. 8) and 
Callimachus {Epigr. 24). T. D. L. W. 

AfiTIUS, eclectic of the first or second century A.D., 
summarized in his Evvayatyj) nepl dpeatcom-oH' the opinions 
of the Greek philosophers on natural philosophy. These 
Placita are reproduced in the ps.-Plutarchean Epitome 
and in Stobaeus’ Eclogue , and have been edited by H. 


Diels in Doxographi Graeci (1879), 273-444. They form 
one of our most important sources for the opinions of the 
philosophers whose works have for the most part perished, 
but must be used with caution: the tradition they repre- 
sent derives in part from the nepl tftvmKwv 6 n£iov of Theo- 
phrastus (q.v.), hut augmented and modified hy Stoic, 
Epicurean, and later Peripatetic theories. W. D. R. 

AETIUS, Flavius, d. a.d. 454, a Roman patrician, was 
horn at Durostorum (near Silistra in Bulgaria), the son of 
Gaudentius, a high-ranking military officer. lie won 
profound influence with Valentinian 111 (q.v.) and be- 
came the effective ruler of the Western Empire, being 
consul three times (432, 437, 446), an unprecedented dis- 
tinction for one who was not a member of the imperial 
house. Appointed patricius in 433 he fought successfully 
thereafter against barbarians and rebels in Gaul, his main 
achievement being the destruction of the kingdom of the 
Burgundians (q.v.) centred on the city of Worms. In 446 
the Britons appealed to him in vain for help against the 
barbarian invaders of their island. In 451 he joined forces 
with the Visigoths and defeated Attila and the Huns in 
the battle of the Catalauman Plains; hut he could do 
little to oppose Attila when the Huns invaded Italy in 
452. He was assassinated at the instigation of Petromus 
Maximus, the later Emperor. E. A. T. 

AETNA, (1) Europe’s highest active volcano (10,705 ft. 
in 19=50), lymg between Tauromcnium and C' atari. 1 in 
Sicily. The lower slopes are remarkably fertile, princi- 
pally in vines, olives, lemons, and oranges, and are thickly 
populated ; woods and scrub cover the middle slopes; the 
upper are desolate. Eruptions were attributed to a giant 
(Typhon or Fnceludus) beneath the mountain. The 
Sicani traditionally removed westwards because of them. 
7'hey have been more frequent, apparently, m modern 
times. The ancients recorded comparatively few', al- 
though those of 475, 39b, and 122 li.o. were notable. 

C. S. du Ridm 1 ‘reller, Italian Mountain Geology. 111 U‘J 2 l) 

A C. W. 

AETNA, (2) the name given to Catana when llicron I 
(q.v.) settled a colony there. In 461 these colonists were 
expelled, and transferred themselves and the name to 
Sirel /nevw (perhaps Poirn , between Patcrn?) and C’cn- 
turipae). Ducctius (q.v.) captured Inessa-Aetna in 451, 
but it subsequently became a Syracusan stronghold. 
Dionysius 1 (q.v.) garrisoned it with Campanians whom 
Tnnoleon (q.v.) had trouble in dislodging. It suffered at 
Verres’ hands, but its later fortunes are unknown. 

Dunhahin, Western Grteks, 131 f . ; D. Adamcsli_.iiui. Kt iy62, 
ifjyff., where, however, a llieromc louildalion al Civita, west of 
Patemft, rmher tliun al Calami is postulated. See also fcMPHXK’LLS. 

A. G. W. 

AETNA , Latin didactic poem of unknown authorship. 
It attempts to explain the volcanic activity of Mt. Etna. 

The poem is ascribed to Virgil in our earliest MSS. and 
included amongst his juvenilia by the vita Donati, where, 
however, doubt is expressed about its authenticity. Few, 
if any, would now maintain the ascription. There is no 
consensus of opinion about date, but the style and langu- 
age seem to point to the Silver Age. Since the poem does 
not mention Vesuvius, it can hardly be later than the 
eruption of a.d. 79. There has been much speculation 
about authorship. 

Rejecting mythological explanations, the author argues 
that the controlling force behind eruptions is wind 
operating at high pressure in narrow subterranean chan- 
nels, and that the volcanic fire, produced by friction, gets 
a nutritive material especially in the lava-stone {lapis 
molaris). The poem is embellished by digressions. One 
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passage (222-8 1) extols physical science ; another (603-45) 
narrates the devotion of two brothers who rescued their 
parents during an eruption. Aetna makes hard reading, 
partly because of its corrupt text, partly because of the 
difficulty of the subject-matter and the author’s style, lie 
strains alter brevity, overloads words and phrases, in- 
dulges freely in metaphor and personification; in his 
terse mythological allusions details are taken for granted 
as well known. Nevertheless, the work does not lack 
polish or animation. It also shows an earnest enthusiasm 
for the study of nature. The scientific sources of Aetna 
are uncertain, though Posidonius may well have been one. 
Similarities of thought and expression in Seneca’s 
Naturales Quaestianes seem to indicate, not a debt to 
Seneca, but a common source. Amongst poets Lucretius 
is the author’s principal model, but he also seems much 
influenced by Virgil. 

Texts. Teubncr (PLM i, Volliricr-Morel, iqio), OCT. (Good- 
year, lytifi) With comm.: H. A. J. Munro ( 1 807). With con mi. iniu 
tiaml.: R FCllis (1901). With comm and ind. verh.: I’. R. D. Good- 
yeni (1066). With transl.. DuH, Minor Latin Putts . 

* A. M. D.; F. R D. G. 


AETOLLA, a country bordered on the west by the 
lower and middle valley of the river Acheloiis, and on the 
cast by Alt. Oxyn, the watershed between Actolia and 
Mails. It contains the southern continuation of the Pindus 
mountain range. While the mountains ot north Aetolia 
run north and south, the main range of southern Aetolia 
runs east and west, cutting off the rich plains of central 
Aetolia by Lake Conopc and Lake Trichords from the 
coast of the Corinthian Gulf. The coast hetween the 
mouths of the Acheloiis and the Kuenus contains shallow 
lagoons but no good harbour. W'liile five coastal towns, 
especially PJeuron and Calydon, were known to Homer, 
the religious centre of classical Aetolia lay inland at 
Thermuin near Lake Trichoms, and its history was en- 
tirely that oi a land power. Seclusion from the sea left 
Aetolia undeveloped in the fifth century H C. (T hue. 1. 5), 
little urbanized, and organized in tribes who formed a 
common front against Demosthenes’ invasion (42b 
It grew in power after 370 u.c. when the Aetolian C011- 
federacy was formed as a close-knit federal State ( 1 od no. 
137). The natural avenues oi expansion lay into Acar- 
nania and northwards to Aniphilochia and Mails; hut 
Aetolia did not develop successfully along these lines 
until the third century n.c. See aeiolian confederacy. 

w 1 WixhIIiousl*. Aetolia ( 1897) . K- D Stergiopoulos, It 
Alra>\ui (1939), P.-K. <JL 2 - 2 - N. G. L. li. 


AETOLIAN CULTS AND MYTHS. The chief 
divinities of Actolia were Artemis, Apollo, and Athena 
(dedication of statues ot all three by Aetohans at Delphi, 
Pa us. 10. t 5. 2; of Arternis and Apollo only, id. 10. ib. 6). 
The cult centre of Artemis Laphria was Calydon (later 
Patrac, id. 7. 18. 8-13); Apollo was worshipped at 
Calydon, but principally at Thcnnum; Athena is associa- 
ted with Pleuron (Stat. Theb. 2. 726’! 1 J Dlon - Calliphon. 
s7 _ y = GUM i. 240). At Phistyon the Syrian Aphrodite 
(see ATAHUATib), to whom the epithet Phistyis was here 
applied, shared a temple, from at least 213/12 n.c., with 
the Mother of the Gods and the Virgin (Parthenos), pos- 
sibly local deities in origin ; the cult is known only from 
inscriptions, ’lhe cults of Dionysus (cf. Puus. 7. 21. i~ 5 )p 
H eracles, Zeus Soter, and some others are also known. 

Prominent in myth are Actolus, the reputed founder, 
and the family of Oeneus, Althaea, Meleager, and 
Deianira (qq.v.). For the Calydonian boar-hunt see 
MELEAGER (l). 


J. de Kcitr, Dt Aetalnrum el Acarnanum lacru TDim. Halle, 191 1 ). 
W. J. Woodhouac, Aetolia (1897); h- Kirsten, FW _xx, 1304 
NuchtrBac (Phistyon); for the 1 uwcnptions jre/Cir 1 and G. 
KlatTenhach, Sits. Berl. 1036; for the myths, C. Robert in l.. Prellrr, 
Gruchuche klylhohgu 11. 1 (19*0), 85 ft. F. K. W. 


AETOLIAN CONFEDERACY. The looser tribal 
organization of the Aetohans gave way during the fourth 
century u.c. to a federal State ( sympoliteia , q.v.), which 
acquired considerable power already in the latter part of 
that century and retained it even during the first period 
of the Roman intervention. Iq the third century the 
Aetolians exercised a protectorate over Delphi and 
through their expansion secured a controlling interest in 
the Amphictionic League (ree ampiiictionies). Since they 
normally were hostile to Macedonia, they naturally be- 
came Rome’s first active allies within Greece proper. 
Their later hostility to Rome and co-opcration with 
Antiochus I IT proved their dow nfall. Their conquests 
and outside influence were lost, and in 189 n.c. the Aetol- 
ians were forced to accept a treaty as subject allies of 
Rome. The Confederacy was not dissolved, but all its 
importance and influence were gone. 

At the head of the Confederacy was a general elected 
annually. The primary assembly had two regular meetings 
a year and could he summoned for special sessions. In 
this body the votes seem to hove been counted by heads 
and not, as in some federal States, by cities. The buttle or 
sytiednon , in which the cities were represented in pro- 
portion to population, contained some thousand members. 
Hence, particularly in time of war, much of the leader- 
ship fell to a smaller body, the apoldetoi, itself containing 
over Lhirty members, probably a committee of the boule. 
The cities contributed to the federal treasury in pro- 
portion to the number of their representatives in the 
synedrioti . At no tune did the leadership of the Con- 
federacy pass out of the hands of the Aetolians proper. This 
was in part because the more distant States were not 
made regular members, blit merely bound to the Con- 
federacy by isopohteia (q.v.), which involved civil rights, 
protection, and potential citizenship but no participation 
in federal affairs unless residence was established in a 
community possessing active citizenship. Grants of 
usyha (q.v.) by the Aetolians were not infrequent and 
were highly prized on account of their extensive use of 
piracy and the right of reprisal. See also federal states. 

G. Klnffenbneh, inlioducliim to 7 G 1 ix. 1 with references to the 
widely Quartered aouicef.; R. Flaceli^rc, Lts Aitalxem a Dclphes (1937); 
j. A. O. Larsen, TAP A 1052, 1 11 . , Greek Federal States (ij; 68 ), If. 

AETOLUS (/Ii’toiAot), eponym of the Aetolians. His 
legend seems to he founded on traditions of the relation 
between certain Greek peoples. Endymion, king of Elis, 
had three sons, Paeon, Epeios, and Aetolus; he set them 
to race at Olympia, promising the kingship to the winner. 
Epeios won, hence the ancient name Epeioi for the people 
of the district; Paeon left the country and gave his name 
to the district of Paconia; Aetolus had later to leave be- 
cause of a blood-feud, and went to Aetolia, which is 
called after him (Paus. 5. 1. 3-8). H- J- R- 

AEER, Gnaeus Domitius (P\V 14) (d. a.d. 50). of 
Nemausus (Nimes), considered by Quintilian the best 
orator of his age. After his successful prosecution of 
Claudia Pulchra, cousin of the elder Agrippina, in a.d. 26, 
he enjoyed a distinguished, but sinister, reputation. Pro- 
secuted by the Emperor Gaius in 39, he saved himself 
by flattery and was made consul (Sept. 39). J. P. B. 

AFRANIUS (1), Lucius (b. c. 150 bc.), Latin poet; 
Cicero’s report of him (Brut. 167) suggests that he was an 
orator and therefore a Roman citizen. He was the most 
prolific composer of comoediae togatae t whose representa- 
tion of domestic life in Italian towns he made more artistic 
and involved, with wider and coarser appeal. His plays 
were performed even in imperial times, the most re- 
nowned being Divortium , Epistula , Fratriae, Privignus, 
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V ofnscus. lie admired Terence, from whom he confessed- 
ly burrowed, and was compared by Horace ( Eptst . 2. 1. 
57) with Menander. He portrayed chiefly family life and 
the ‘middle classes'. See joi;a7a. 

Khaowfnts. O. Ribbcck, CHF* 1(14 (Tcnibiin ifly7); I'. Leo, 
fVfw/i. d rbm. Lit . (igii), 375 ff . , W Ik .lie, I he Human Staff*" 
(11/14), 12H IT. K H VV. 

AFRANIUS (2) (P\V 6), Lucius, of Picenc birth (ILS 
87H), served under Pompey (q.v.) in Spain and against 
Mithndates. His triumph (Cic. Pis. 58) was piobablv 
won in a praetorian province between these two legate- 
ships, possibly in 6y H.c. As consul in ho he was over- 
shadowed by his colleague. Metellus (q.v. 9) Celer, and 
was therefore ineffective on Pompey’s behalf, llis con- 
sular province was one of the Gauls, probably Cisalpina, 
but there is no evidence that he ever proceeded to it. 
From c. 53 he governed Ilispania Citcrjor as Pompey’s 
legate with three legions, and in 49 commanded at llerda. 
Pardoned by Caesar, he returned to Pompey, though 
charged with treachery by other Pompeians. He escaped 
from Pharsalus, but was captured and executed alter 
Thapsus. G. F. F- C. 

AFRICA, ROMAN. The Punic Wars (q.v.) made Rome 
heir to the Carthaginian Kmpire In 146 b.c. she left most 
of the continental territory in the hands of Masinissa’s 
descendants, but formed a new province in the most 
fertile part. This covered about 5,000 square miles of the 
northern part of Tunisia, north-east of a frontier line 
(the fossa regia) from Thabraca to Hadiumelum , it w r as 
governed by a praetor from Utica. Except tor this com- 
munity and six others of Phoenician origin who had 
deserted Carthuge, most of the land became tiger pubheus. 
Though the attempt by Gaius Gracchus to found a column 
at Carthage failed, Roman and Italian traders and farmers 
settled in the province in large numbers, and many of 
Manus’ veterans settled west of the fossa regia. After the 
battle of Thapsus (4(1 n.c.) Caesar added to the province 
(Africa Vetus) the Numidian territory of Juba 1 (Africa 
Nova) ; his colonial foundations in Africa included Clupea, 
Curubis, and Ncapolis, and his plan to colonize Carthage 
was carried through by Octavian. A substantial territory 
in Numulia centred on Cirla was given to his supporter 
I*. Sitlius (q.v.) and a numerous following. 

2. Under Augustus, after various changes of bound- 
ary, the united province (Africa Proconsularis) extended 
from Cyrenaica to the river Amsagas. At least eleven 
colonies were founded in it, and the iiow of Italian im- 
migrants was substantia!. Thirteen colonies were founded 
on the coast of Mauretania, which, however, was ruled 
by the client prince Juba 11 . The enlarged province was 
governed by a proconsul from Carthage, who also com- 
manded the Legio 111 Augusta. Under Gams the com- 
mand ol the legion was handed over to an imperial legatus 
who became responsible for the government of Nuniidia 
and the frontier districts. 'The prnvincializatinn of North 
Africa was completed by Claudius with the creation of 
two provinces in Mauretania. Resistance to Roman rule 
on the fringes of the Sahara and in the mountainous 
regions such as the Kabylie and Aures was no more than 
sporadic and for over three centuries the whole area from 
Cyrenaica to the Atlantic was protected by only one 
legion and auxiliaries. The frontier ran from Arae Phil- 
acnorum through Cydamus (Gadhamts), Nefta, Vescera 
(Biskra), and Auzia (Aumdle) to the Atlantic south of 
Volubilis. 

3. Urban life in North Africa was of pre-Roman 
origin. In spite of the destruction of Carthage, a number 
of towns of Phoenician or Carthaginian origin survived 
on the coast, notably Hadrumetum and Lepcis Magna 
and places between ; on the north and west coast, Icosiurn, 


Tingi, and Lixus appear to have been Carthaginian 
settlements of some size. In a few places Carthaginian 
language and institutions survived into the second century 
a.d. Over large areas of the interior, the influence of 
Carthaginian civilization on the primitive Berber tribes 
was profound especially in Central Tunisia and in the 
region of Cirta where Numidian dynasties had encouraged 
it. Uowcvei, under Roman imperial rule, urbanization 
was on a vastly increased scale. Over 500 communities 
ranked as separate civitates , of which a large number 
obtained the rank of mumcipium or cnlonia. The area of 
densest urbanization was in the vicinity of Carthage and 
in the Bagradas valley, where some of the towns were 
only a dozen miles apart ; among these may be mentioned 
Thuburbo Maius, Thibiuca, Membressa, Vaga, Bulla 
Regia, and Simitthus. In the centre of Tunisia, Mactar, 
Sufes, Sufetula, and Ammaedara were notable. The last 
named, like the Numidian towns of Theveste, Thamu- 
gadi, Lambaesis, and Diana Vctcranorum, owed its 
origin to the Third Legion. Equites Romani of African 
origin are known from the mid first century a.d., soon 
followed by senators. During the second century' African 
senators, the best known being the orator Fronto, formed 
the largest western provincial group. The influence of 
Africans reached its height under Septimius Severus, 
born at Lepcis Magna. 

4. The wealth of Africa was proverbial throughout 
the Roman period, and consisted largely of agricultural 
products. Of these corn was the chief, and the amount 
annually exported, largely through Carthage which be- 
came the largest city in the west after Rome, amounted to 
perhaps over hall a million tons. The most productive 
districts for cereals were the Bagradas valley and the 
region round Cirta and Si ribs. From the second century 
nli vc-growing was equally prosperous m the drier regions 
of central Tunisia, and in Nunudia and Mauretania. 
Productivity depended largely on the maintenance of 
irrigation systems of various kinds which Roman settlers 
introduced. Africa wsis notable for the vi^r estates 
in the hands of a few men, the largest landowner being 
the emperor. These w'erc to some extent balanced by 
the estates of more modest size owned by members of the 
municipal upper class. Epigraphy reveals complicated 
systems of tenure which applied to the colnnt on the large 
estates. Other exports from Africa were marble, wood, 
precious stones, dyes, gold-dust, and wild animals for 
show in Rome and elsewhere. There is evidence that the 
inhabitants ol Carthage and other ports gained consider- 
able profits from trade, 'file arts and crafts of Africa 
lacked the refinement of those of Italy and the northern 
shores of the Mediterranean; there were, however, 
vigorous and effective local schools of sculptors and 
mosaic makers. 

5. During the third century', Africa suffered less than 
most provinces in the west from imperial usurpations, al- 
though the consequences of the failure of Gordian I were 
serious. Christianity spread more rapidly than in any 
other western province, first in the urbanized areas but 
making rapid strides in Numidia after c. 200. The works 
of Tertullian and Cyprian (qq.v.) were of considerable 
importance in the development of Latin Christianity. 

6 . In Diocletian’s administrative changes, the pro- 
vinces of Numulia, Byzacena, Tnpolitana, Mauretania 
Sitifensis, and Mauretania Caesariensis formed the 
diocese of Africa, the proconsular province being strictly 
outside the diocesan system, and Mauretania Tingitana 
being part of the diocese of Spain. The military forces of 
the area were put under a comes Africae , and the frontier 
was divided into districts each under a praepositus limitis, 
a system unique in the Empire. Throughout the fourth 
century, North Africa was affected by a serious division 
among the Christians; the Donatists, condemned as 
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schismatics by imperial legislation from Constantine on- 
wards, were particularly strong in the rural areas of 
Numidia and Mauretania where social discontents were 
growing and where the government's authority w*as de- 
clining. Augustine of Hippo was active in stimulating the 
orthodox against the schismatics. Inspite of thesetroubles, 
the area remained relatively prosperous in comparison 
with the devastated provinces of northern Europe, and it 
was a decisive stage in the collapse of the Roman Empire 
when it was conquered by the Vandals in 429. The 
invaders found Africa an easy prey, since the defensive 
system was suited for no more than policing and the 
suppression of sporadic tribal revolts. 

Atlas archiUdngique de la Turn sit (1st senes by E Rabclon, etc, 
1892-1913; 2nd sencH by U. Cnpnul and A. Metliri, 1914-32); 
A. Piguniol, Altai des (emanations rum aims de Tumsie* (1959), S. 
Cinell, Atlas archJnlngtque de I'AIgerte (191 l ). 

Inscriptions: CJL vm and Supplements; R. Cajrnat, etc , Inscrip- 
tions latincs de i Ajrique (lyz.i); A. IVleihn, Inscription 1 latmrs de la 
Tumstt (1944); Inst npnotis lutmes de V A! gene 1 by S. Gsell (1923), 
ii, pt. i by H. G. Pllaum (1957). 

S. Gael!, Htstoire aticterme de VAfrique du Nnrd i-vni (1914-20); 
I*. Romanclli, St on a dtlle prom nee romuue dtW Africa (1959); 
R.M. Maywood in Kmnli, Earn. Survey iv , L, Teulsch, S/adtetvesen in 
Nnrdajnka (19(12); T. R S. Broughton, The Ronuimzattnn oj Africa 
Procunsulans (U.S A. 1929); G. C 1’icard, La civilization de V Afnque 
romairte (1959) , R. E. TUomasson, Die St at that ter der rum. Prnvuizen 
Notdafnkus, z vols. (19O0). J Rurudcz, Fossa turn Africac (Puns 1949); 
B M VVurmington, The North AJncan Provinces from Diocletian to the 
Vandal Conquest (1954). R. Cngnat, U Armfe romaiue d' Afnque* 
(1912); A. Rerthici, Les Vistiges du christiam\me dans la Norm die 
antique ( 1943) , P. Monceaux, Htstoire httfrairc de l' Afnque ihretienne 
(1901-22), W H (\ I-rend, The Donatist Chun h ( 1952) ; J. 1 . Miller, 
The Sput. Trade oj thi Roman F.mpire (ighg) see index. 

W. N. W.; U. 11 . W. 

AFRICANUS(i), Julius (PW 45), a speaker of the first 
century A.n. from Gaul, ranked by Quintilian, who knew 
him, alongside of Domitius Afer and admired for his 
force {Jnst. 10. 1. 1 1 S ; 12. 10. 11). He delivered a loyal 
uddress to Nero aftei Agrippina's death (Inst. 8. 5 15). 

AFRICANUS (2), Sf\tijs C-aectliijs (PW 20) (c. a.d. 
150), a Roman jurist, almost certainly a pupil of Salvius 
Julianus (q.v. 2). His Quaestwnes (9 books) record for the 
most part the views of Ins master, edited without any 
systematic arrangement, and usually introduced hy a 
simple *ait\ l inquit\ or ‘respondit ' , without mention of 
Julian's name. He is not a fluent writer, indeed his texts 
are sometimes hardly intelligible. A reconstruction of 
this work has been edited by O. Lenel, Stw. Zeitschr. 
1931. His Epistulae are known from one citation, and 
there are indications that he also wrote a commentary on 
the Lex Julia de adulteriis. A. R. ; B. N. 

AFRICANUS (3), Julius (PW 47), a Christian philo- 
sopher of Aelia Capitolina, went c. a.l>. 220 on an embassy 
to Elagnbulus which secured city rank and the title of 
Nicopolis for Emmaus, and established a library in the 
l’unihcon for Sevcrus Alexander. His principal works 
were the Chrunographies (XfHivoypa<f>lai) in five books, a 
synchronization of sacred and profane history from the 
Creation to a.d. 221, which was the basis of Eusebius' 
Chronicle , and ()l AVrrroi in twenty-four books, a miscel- 
lany of information, chiefly relating to magic, on various 
topics ranging from medicine to tactics. He also wrote a 
letter to Origen, in which he questioned the authenticity 
of the story of Susannah, and a letter to a certain Aristides, 
in which he harmonized the two genealogies of Christ. 

M CJclzcr, Sextus Julius Afruanus (1880-08) ; W. Rcichardt, />*<? 
Hnete des Sextus Julius AJncanus an Aristides und Ongenes (1909). 

A. H. M. J. 

AFTER-LIFE. In Greek and Roman thought, bound 
by no generally received dogma or revelation, numerous 
and often contradictory concepts of the after-life existed 
side by aide. These peoples were concerned primarily 
with this life, but, certain philosophers apart, a belief in 


some sort of survival after death was almost universal. 
That the dead live on in the tomb was perhaps the most 
primitive, and most enduring, concept of all. There they 
still feel human wants, which are satisfied both by the 
household objects buried or burned with the body and 
by the continued tendance regularly paid to the dead by 
their families. Already in Mycepaean times this tendance 
seems to have given rise, in the case of individuals 
especially powerful both in life and death, to the continu- 
ing cult of heroes by persons not related to them and 
eventually by the whole community. By a different line 
of development arose festivals such as the Attic Anthes- 
teria in which the dead in general received attention. 

2. The belief that the dead dwell together m a com- 
mon, subterranean abode, the realm of Hades and Per- 
sephone, dark and gloomy like the grave, found its classic 
expression in Homer (especially Od. 11), and so became 
fixed as the popular eschatology of all antiquity. Thither 
all mortals must repair, there good and evil alike lead a 
shadowy and cheerless existence. The dead need nothing 
and are not to be feared, for Homer’s aristocratic society, 
separated from the ancestral tombs, has forgotten or 
ignores the older ideas (which, however, reappear in the 
post-IIomeric age), and the elaborate funeral rites are in 
the main but meaningless survivals. 

3. A totally different conception, that of Elysium or 
the Isles of the Blest, situated at the ends of the earth, 
appears in Homer (Od. 4. 561-9) and Hesiod (Op. 167-73) 
as the place to which certain favoured heroes, exempted 
from death, are translated by the gods. Elysium appears 
to be a survival from Minoun religion; when a later age 
concerned itself with the late of the blessed dead , Elysium 
was transferred to the nether regions, in conformity with 
Greek ideas and the Homeric picture. 

4. By the sixth century the Eleusinian Mysteries, an 
old, probably pre-Greek, agrarian cult, through an associa- 
tion of its chthonic divinities and the powers of the under- 
world, had begun to promise to its initiates a happier lot 
in the after-life (Hymn. Horn. Cer. 480-2 ; Ar. Ran. 1 54-8, 
455-9); apparently, there as in this world they will con- 
tinue to celebrate the Mysteries. A more clearly ethical 
note was struck in some mystic speculation, notably that 
reflected in Pind. Ol. 2 and frs. 131 and 133 Bergk. The 
divine origin of the soul was affirmed; popular ideas of 
punishment after death were combined with a doctrine of 
metempsychosis, and assurances of blessedness were held 
out to those who, throughout a series of existences in this 
and the other world, should lead pure lives. These or 
similar ideas were entertained by Pythagoreans and by 
Orphics, and had wide currency, but it is doubtful that 
there was any consistent doctrine of ‘Orphism*. 

5. Hitherto the hope of immortality had been at most 
based on intuition or religious teaching. Plato, whose 
eschatology was profoundly influenced by ‘Orphism’, 
how ever much he scorned its baser manifestations, first 
supplied this hope with a philosophic foundation, by 
arguments based on anamnesis, the Theory of Ideas, and 
ethical considerations. The precise nature of immortality 
he never defines, but his intense conviction that to the 
good man nothing but good can come and that the highest 
part of man’s nature is nllied to God has had far-reaching 
consequences. 

6. Aristotle denied the power of survival to all but the 
intellectual part of man’s tripartite soul, and even this is 
deprived of all sensibility. The Hellenistic age was, in 
general, little inclined to speculate on the after-life. The 
Academy adopted a thoroughly sceptical attitude. Epi- 
curus and his followers attacked the fear of death with 
the claim that the soul, like the body, was composed of 
material atoms, and was dissipated at death. While some 
Stoics admitted a limited survival, at least of the souls of 
the wise, until the next cosmic conflagration, Panaetius 
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denied even this. Posidonius, however, reverted to 
Platonic language and imagery, and the first century b.c. 
witnessed a considerable revival of interest in the after- 
life. 

7. The Thraco- Phrygian cults of Dionysus and 
Sahazius and the hellenized mysteries of Attis and of Isis 
offered to many adepts the assurance of a blessed after- 
life — whether the dead was thought of as inhabiting the 
old underworld, or whether his continued existence w as 
transferred to the celestial spheres. This belief in a celestial 
immortality, which was in no sense limited to the mysterv 
religions, derived its popularity from the new concept of 
the universe as a series of concentric spheres around the 
earth and from philosophic speculations on the soul, 
whether in the Platonic sense of something from the 
world of Being which had descended into the world of 
Becoming, or the Stoic sense of something essentially 
lure. Such ideas found easy acceptance in the cult of 
Mithras (q.v.), who was identified with the Sun, and in 
that more general solar piety which played so large a part 
in the later religious life of antiquity. 

8. A final word on the specifically Italic concepts of 
the after-life: the ghosts of the dead join the undif- 
ferentiated mass of Manes or Letnures in the underworld 
( Infer 1 ), and can return only at certain specified times, as 
at the feast of the Lemuna in May; no idea of divine 
retribution is discernible. On this primitive core of belief 
was superimposed the whole range of Hellenic concep- 
tions, at first through Magna Graecia nnd through Ktru- 
ria, which had combined Greek ideas with an elaborate 
demonology, and later by direct contact with Greece 
and the East. From the latter years of the Republic on, 
the Graeco-Roman world was essentially one in its 
development of religious and philosophic ideas of the 
after-life. 

A. flrelich, Aspetti della mnrtr nrlle iseriziam 5 epnlcrnh deWtmbero 
romano (Dis*. 1 ‘nruionicae 1, 7, 1937), 1 '. Cumont, Alter Life in 
Roman Paganism (U.S.A. igzz); Reiherthrs sur le symbohsme 
fum f raire da Roinatm (1944); A. JJicu-nch, Nekvia* (1913), Farm'll, 
Hero-Cults : W. K. C. Guthrie, Urpheui and Greek Religion (1915), 
ch. 5; I. M. Linlorlh, 1 'he Arts of Orpheus (U.S.A. 1941) C 11 . 
Motue, Ancient Relief* in the Immortalitx of the Soul (1931); G. K. 
Mylunas, "The Cull ol the Dead in Melladic Times’, Rolnmon 
Studies 1 (U S.A. 19^2); M. P. Nilnson, Mi noun -Mycenaean Religion* 
(Lund, 1950), Turly Orplusiri’, Harw Theol Res. 193s; A. I) Nock, 
Harv. Theol Rev 1932, 1 94° I K. Rohde, Psythe (Kngl Tiansl. ol 
atb ed., 1925), Mrs A. Strong, Apotheosis atui H,/n?r Life (1915) Set 
PSYCH K, SOUL, 11IANSM I ORATION. )•'. R W. 

AGAMEMNON, in mythology, son of Atreus and 
brother of Metielaus (qq.v.) ; king of Mycenae, or Argos ; 
probably an historical person, who, if not overlord of 
some or all of the princes of the Myccnacnn era. was the 
most important of them. 

In Ilomer, Agamemnon is commander-in-chicf of the 
Greek expedition against Troy. In the fluid he is a man 
of personal valour, but lacking resolution and easily dis- 
couraged. His quarrel with Achilles (q.v.) supplies the 
mainspring of the poem’s action. The Odyssey ( 1 . 35 ff. ; 
4. 512 ff. ; 11. 405 ff. ; 24. 06-97) tells how, on his return, 
he w r as carried by the wind outside Ins own territory to the 
barony of Aegisthus (q.v.), the lover of his wife Clytcni- 
nestra, sister of Helen, who treacherously set upon him 
and his men at r banquet and killed them all, Clytem- 
ncstra also killing Cassandra, daughter of Priam, whom 
Agamemnon had brought back with him. This story later 
authors retell with elaborations and small changes, e.g. 
the scene is generally (as in Acsch. Ag.) transferred to 
Argos. 

The Cypria is the earliest evidence for the sacrifice of 
Agamemnon’s daughter Iphigema (q.v.). The cause of it 
was the offence given to Artemis by Agamemnon, who 
after a successful hunt boasted that he was a better hunter 
than she. Calchas, when the fleet was wind-bound at 
Aulis, explained that the goddess was the cause and the 


sacrifice must be made to appease her. Iphigcnio was 
therefore sent for to Aulis on the pretext that she was to 
be married to Achilles. For sundry variants. Bee Rose, 
Handbook of Greek Mythology , 1 19 and notes. 

In other stones Agamemnon appears as a subsidiary 
figure, or is handled with more or less disregard of tra- 
dition, as in the fantastic perversion of the legend in 
Hyginus, Fab. 88. 

In historical times Agamemnon had cults at several 
places (sec Famell, Hero-Cults, 321 and note 55). The 
remarkable statement (Lycophron 335 and 1369, with 
schol.) that he was called Zeus at Sparta has never been 
satisfactorily explained. In any case, there is no earlier 
evidence for it, and it seems to be a development of the 
Hellenistic period. 

Agamemnon’s children in all accounts include Orestes 
(q.v.). A quite unsupported story (Hyg. Fab. 121) gives 
him an illegitimate son, Chryses, by his slave -concubine 
Chryseis ( 7 /. 1. 111, etc.). His daughters are Chryso- 
themis, Laodice, and Iphianassu in 11 . 9. 145; Tphigenia, 
whom Homer does not mention, seems to be a later sub- 
stitution for Iphianassu. 

In archaic and early classical vase-painting Agamem- 
non appears in occasional Trojan scenes, separating Ajax 
and Odysseus when they quarrel or supervising the 
voting on their claims. In Polvgnotus’ Troy he was 
judging the lesser Ajax; in his Underworld leaning on a 
sceptre and holding the speaker’s staff. His death is very 
rarely illustrated (see under clytemnestra). The Chryses 
story is now found on a silver cup ol the first century 
b.c. (see Corbett and Strong, BMQ 23 (1961) 68 11 .) 

Drummer, Vasenhsten* 3 14 1. 11. J R ; C. M K. 

AGANIPPE, in mythology, daughter of the river-god 
Perniessus (Paus. 9. 29. 5: spelling ‘Ter-’), nymph ol the 
spring of that name on Helicon (Callim. jr. 6g6 Pf.), 
sacted to the Muses. 

AGAPENOR (JiyaTT-ijowp), in mythology, leader of the 
Arcadian contingent against Troy ( 11 . 2. 600), son of 
Ancaeus (q.v.). On the way hack from Troy he arrived 
at Cyprus (Lycoph. 479 ff.), where he founded Paphos 
and a temple of Aphrodite and settled (Paus. 8. 5. 2). 

AGASLAS, (i) sculptor, son of Dositheus, of Ephesus, 
lie signed the Boighesc warrior in the Louvre (Winter, 
KB, 382. 3), a nude figure striding forward to parry an 
attack from above, showing remarkable knowledge of 
anatomy and probably deriving from an earlier group. 
The signature and another from Thessaly are dated late 
second to early first century n.c. 

Lippold, Grttch. Plastik , 3H2 , G. M. A. Richter. Three Critical 
Penods (1951), 4# . Richer, Sculpt. Hellenist. Age, 162 tf. 

T. 13, L. W. 

AGASIAS, (2) sculptor, son of Menophilus, of Ephesus, 
known from signatures in Delos, of about joo JJ.c. One 
base may belong to the wounded warrior of Delos, part of 
a group (Winter, KB, 350. 1 ; C. Picard, BCII 1932, 491). 

T. R. L* W. 

AGATHARCHIDES, Greek grammarian and Peri- 
patetic of Cmdos, became guardian to a young Ptolemy 
( ? Soter II) of Egypt, c. 1 16 b.c. 

Works: (i) 7 a Kara, ri)v Aolav, on the Diadochi; (ii) 
T.k. T. Evptvmji ' on history ?3Z3 b.c. to fall of Macedon; 
(iii) Ilcpl rijs 'EpvOpds Oa\dooys\ [(iv, epitome of (iii), 
not Agatharchides’ ? (v) on Trogodytes (q.v.) — same as 
(»«)?]; (vi) epitome of writers on( ?) wonders ; (vii) histori- 
cal ’AVAoyai ioTopLiov ; (viii) Intercourse of Friends. 

Extracts survive from (iii), in Photius and Diodorus 
bk. 3, dealing with elephant-hunts; name of 'Red* Sea, 
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etc. ; Ethiopians ; gold-mining on Epypto-Ethiopian 
frontier ; races and animals west of Red Sea; cause of 
flooding of the Nile in summer; Arabians, especially 
Sabaeans. 

FGrH n 86- GGAI i. liv^lxxiu, i n -qu (Red Sea); E. H Bunbury, 
Hist, nf A tic. Otog. ( i H j<j) ii. so If. ; A Dertlielot, L'A/nque sahar . et 
Sti Udanaise (1927) 2isfi ; Thomson, Hut. of Ant. G fog. 136, < 75 . 
182, 210; Hyde, Greek At antlers , njb IT E. H. W. 

AGATHARCHUS ( 5 th c. n.c.), painter, of Samos. He 
made a ‘scene’ for Aeschylus (probably for a revival at 
the time of the Peloponnesian War), and was compelled 
by Alcibiades (t. 430 n.c. P) to paint his house (with per- 
spective scenes?). He wrote a book on 'scene-painting’, 
which inspired Anaxagoras and Democritus to write on 
perspective. I Ie was the first painter to use perspective on 
a large scnle (isolated instances occur on vases from the 
late sixth century n.c.). 

Overbrek, 11 18- 2s, IMuhl, 723; A. Kimipf. JHS 1947, 13; Malrret 
und Zttchn izi, J. White, Ptrrsptctive^tn Ancient Droning and 
Vaulting (1956), T. FJ. L. Wehstei, Bull. Hylands Liltr. 1962, 243. 

T U. E. W. 

AGATHIAS (r. a.d. 531-r. 580), sumamed Scholusticus , 
‘the Advocate’, was born in Aeolis, studied in Alexandria 
and Constantinople, and practised law in the latter cits . 
A good scholar with fine taste, he is best known as com- 
piler of a seven-book (,'irtle ot iccently written poetic 
epigrams, many of which entered the Greek Anthology 
(q.\.). Afith. f i u! 4- 3. is liis preface to it, including a 
table ol contents (113 33)- The Anthology contains about 
a hundred of Ins epigrams* some are little more than 
conceits in the Alcxandiian manner, hut the love poems 
are warm and elhrtivc. In metre, vocabulary, and style 
he is deeply indebted to Nonnus. 

Later {Hist , prel., p 11. 5 Bonn), Agutinas embarked 
upon a Jhstoiy designed to bring up to date the narrative 
of Procopius’ H Wa. Only the years 553 ij, however, are 
covered in tin live honks completed at the author’s death. 
Agathins’ poetic interests can he seen in the elaborate 
voialnilary and 111 Ins cxpiessed determination to make 
the work pleasing as well as informative (111. 1 ). lie ac- 
cordingly tieats his material (mainly military — the cam- 
paigns ofNmses ni Italy and the end it the war in Lazica) 
in a rhetorical and moralizing way. But we owe to his 
industry and cutiositv three important excursuses, one 
on the Pranks and the others on the history and customs 
respectively of Sassamd Persia; the last of these makes 
use of the Persian Royal Annals. Though himself a 
Christian, Agathias tiled to exclude from his secular 
history speeihe references to Christianity. The motiva- 
tion, however, is iccogmzahly Christian; unlike his 
model, Procopius, Agathias makes no use of the concept 
of tvxV :1S n force in history. The w r ork appears to have 
been well received, and was at once imitated and con- 
tinued by Menander Protector. 

ItiHlorv, cd R ICrvctrll (Berlin, 19*17); fmthenmins monoKi.ipFi 
bv A l amrroti. V\ . S Trufld, .Siudttn und < Jfun aktrr istikcn (1889*) 
iytj 0 , Ci Tranke, (Juaet'mutus Agathiauar (Mrcfluu, 1914); A. 
MhUshoii, Ihitei sutfiungen zm i'p 1 urannn > annulling ties A. (1942; A. 
mid A CsiniPmii, ‘The ( \ilt“ <il Aquinas’, JUS 196(1, (ill (dahny 
piiblicjlion tn A.l) S67/S), A Cilnieron, ‘Flerndnlm and Thucv- 
didt-h 111 A Hvz Zeiischt 1964, 31 H O Veil, ‘l)er (juschichtR- 
bclircilur A vonMvnna', Wnsrnuhnftluhe Beil age zum Jalnesbencht 
H.52/.S J des Gymnasiums Cht istwn-hl Hrslmum Bayieuth 18 fV. , 35 IT. 

G H , A. M C. 

AGATHINUS, Claudius (r, a.d. 50--100), pupil of the 
Stoic L. Annaeus Cornutus and ol Athenaeus (q.v. 3) of 
Artaleia, the founder of the pneumatic school of medicine. 
He was the teacher of Archigenes (q.v.). Adopting some 
of the tenets of the empirical and methodical schools of 
medicine, he founded an eclectic school. Works: Ilf pi 
e'AAq Qopov; Ilf pi Tjf.urptTalaiv (on semi -tertian fevers); Fit pi 
o(f>vyfLU)i> (cm the pulse). W. D. R. 


AGATHOCLES, tyrant and king of Syracuse, was 
horn at Thermae Himeraeae in 361 n.c , migrating to 
Syracuse in Timoleon’s tune, lie distinguished himself 
in wars against Acragas and the Bruttu (c. 325) but, 
intriguing against the ruling oligarchy, was exiled, re- 
stored/and exiled again. In 3 17 he overthrew the oligarchs, 
and ruled as tyrant with the support of the lower classes. 
Suppressing attempts to raise a coalition against him, he 
captured most of eastern Sicily. Carthage intervened 
when he attacked Acragas, and he was blockaded in 
Syracuse after a heavy defeat at Licata (311). 

With the resource of desperation Agathoclcs slipped 
out of Syracuse and landed in Africa, where, obtaining 
help from Ophelias (q.v.) of Cyrene, he nearly succeeded 
in capturing Carthage; meanwhile, Carthaginian attacks 
on Syracuse failed. He returned to Sicily to defeat an 
alliance organized by Acragas, but, going hack to Africa, 
he found that things had deteriorated in his absence; 
whereupon he abandoned his army and made good his 
own escape (307). His ruthless campaigns in Sicily en- 
sured that thereafter he ruled the major part ot a pacified 
island. He assumed the title of king in 304. Subsequently 
he intervened in Italy, and even captured Corevra (r. 
300). Family animosities frustrated his attempts to found 
a dynasty, and before his death (289) he ‘restored Syra- 
cusan freedom*. But his own career had made the gesture 
illusory, and his real legacy was a continuing anarchy. 
However, history may give him less than his deserts, for 
the bulk of the information about him is ultimately de- 
rived fiom his bittei enemy Timacus (q.v. 2). 

II. J W. Tillvard, A gat hot In (1908); IF. Berve, Die Ilenschaft des 
Agalhohles (Sb Akad. Muni/un iy52, flefl 5). A. (j. W. 

AGATHON, after the three great masters the most dis- 
tinguished tragic poet, son of Tisamenus of Athens, and 
remarkable lot his personal beauty, won his first victory 
at the Lenaea in 31b n.r , when he was probably under 
thirty years of age (PI. Synip. 198 a). The Symposium of 
Plato represents a feast in honour of his victory. In 41 1 he 
heaid and approved of Antiphon’s speech in his own 
defence (Anst. Kth. Eud. 3. 5)— this mav mean that his 
sentiments were not on the democratic side — and in the 
same year he was caricatured in Aristophanes’ Thesmo- 
phnruizusae , hut about 307 he went to the court of 
Archelaus in Macedonia (Ar. Ran 83 -85 ; Ael. VH 13.4; 
Anecd. Ox. iv. 269; PI. Symp. 172 c), and died there, 
probably about 401. He came under the influence of the 
sophists, Gorgias and Prodicus (PI. Prt. 305 d). His 
speech in Plato’s Symposium is in the manner of Gorgias, 
and some quotations from his tragedies are in a pointed, 
epigrammatic style, probably due to sophistic influence, 
liis originality was shown by the composition of a tragedy 
( Antheus , not TLvOn?) in which characters and plot were 
his own invention, not taken from legend (Arist. Poet, g); 
traces of the plot may perhaps be found in Alexander 
Actolus (Powell, Call. Alex. 122) and Paith. Amut. PJarr. 
14 ; by making choral odes, for the first time, mere inter- 
ludes (ffi^oXifin) without reference to the plot (/*«£/. 13), 
and by the lice use in tragedy of the chromatic scale and 
various florid musical figures (Plut. Quaest. conv. 3. 1. 1). 
Aristophanes ( Thesm . 101 ff.) parodies his lyrics and hints 
that they are voluptuous and effeminate. Aristotle also 
criticizes him (Port. 18) for including too lengthy a story, 
such us the whole sack of Troy, within a single plot. He 
was evidently a ‘modernizer’ in tragedy, who sat loose 
to tradition but was not without genius, though less than 
forty lines of his work survive. ( TGF 763-9). 

A. W. r.-C.; D. W. L. 

AGDISTIS, a form of the Phrygian mother-goddess; 
at Pessinus Cybele (q.v.) was called Agdistis (Strabo 469, 
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567). According to the myth (w*» A rris), she was originally 
androgynous. Iler cult spread to various parts of Ana- 
tolia, to Egypt (by 250 n.c.), to Attica (with that of Attis 
in Piraeus 4th~3rd, cc., JG it 2 . 4671; at Rhamnus, 83/2 
n r ), Lesbos, and Panticnpeum. At Lydian Philadelphia 
her private shrine (1st c. n.c.) enforced a strict moral 
code (SJG 985; O. Weinreich, Sitz Held. 1 g 1 g). There 
and elsewhere Agdistis appears with them sot errs. See 
ANATOLIAN OKI 11KS. 

TI. Ilrpciing, Attis tiooj): Hiller v Gnmrinjfen, ARM' 1Q26. 
Khamnus inscription. K. A Khomaio.s, 'EMrinna lyjS, I* Roussel, 
Rev. fit. Anc. lyjo. 1-'. K. W. 

AGELADAS (Hageladas), Greek sculptor of Argos, re- 
puted teacher of Myron, Polyclitus (2), and Phidias (qq.v.). 
It is uncertain whether our records regarding Hageladas 
refer to two sculptors of that name or to only one. In the 
latter case his activity must have extended from the last 
two decades of the sixth century n.c., when he made 
statues of athletes at Olympia in 520, 516, and 507 n.c. 
(ct. Pausanias 6. 14. 1 1 ; 10. 6; 8. 6), to much later; for lie 
made a Heracles Alexikakos, ‘Averter ol' Evil', of which 
the name is thought to have been derived from the plague 
ol 430 11. c. His most famous work was a bronze statue for 
the sanctuary of Zeus at Ithome, commissioned by the 
Messcninns who had settled at Naupaetus (Paus. 4. 3j. 
2). It is perhaps reproduced on coins of Messene, on 
which appears a striding Zeus, hurling a thunderbolt vn ith 
one hand, an eagle perched on the other. For the people 
of Aegium he made another statue of Zeus ‘as a boy', also 
in a striding attitude (Paus. 7. 24. 4), which is apparently 
reproduced on Roman coins of that city. A contemporary 
extant bronze statue by An unknown sculptor, the 
striding ‘Poseidon’ from the Artcmisium, now in Athens, 
may give us some visualization of these statues. 

G M A. R. 

AGENOR (/lyT/i cop), name of several mythological per- 
sons, the most important being the king of 'Pyre (or 
Sidon), father ol Europu (q.v.). On the disappearance 
ol his daughter, he sent out his sons to look for her, 
bidding them not come hack without her; hence Phoenix, 
Cilix, and Cadmus founded respectively the Phoenician 
and Cilician peoples and Thebes in Boeotia. His genea- 
logy, which vanes somewhat (see Stoll in Roschcr’s 
Lexiknn , s.v. ‘Agenor’), links various Eastern peoples 
together. H. J R. 

AGENTES IN REBUS (or RERUM). The detested 
Jrumentarii(see polict.) were abolished by Diocletian, and 
he or his successors replaced them with the vaguely 
named agentes in rebus , to lake charge of the Postal Service 
(q.v.), hut in fact (at least before long) also to take over 
the police duties of the frurnentarii (cf. Aur. Viet. Cars. 
39. 44). Soon equally detested, they were practically 
abolished bv Julian, hut under his successors reached an 
establishment of several thousand. By the middle of the 
fourth century A.M. they were attached to the Magister 
Ofhciorum (q.v.), forming a scJiola under a princeps, with 
promotion based fairly strictly on seniority. Senior ranks 
were popularly called ruriost (at least implying ‘spies’), 
and this term later became official. One or two of them 
were regularly sent to inspect each province. Their 
secret service functions and their abuse of their wide 
powers are amply attested in the Codes and the literary 
sources. There were many applicants for the career, and 
they were carefully selected. By the time of the Theo- 
dosian Code (and probably earlier), freedmen, Jews, and 
heretics were excluded ; relatives of agentes had preference 
for entry, and various dignitaries had limited rights of 


nomination. From the highest grade of their service, these 
trusted agents usually went as prineipes to various offieia , 
and sometimes then went on to govern provinces. They 
ultimately retired to high rank and numerous privileges. 

n. J IlulmbtTK, 7 .ut Cinch, d . rursus puhhcus (1Q33), 104, Jones, 
Later Rom. fimp ii- 578 (willi iioIch) , YV. G. Siniiigen, B\z. Zcitschr. 
1964, 78 ff t. H. 

AGER PUBLICUS. I. In Italy. During her conquest 
of Italy Rome penalized such communities as offered a 
stubborn resistance or subsequently rebelled, by con- 
fiscating a part (usually n third) of their territories. The 
use to which the public land should be put was from an 
early date — according to tradition as far back as 486 n.c. — 
disputed between the patricians, who preferred to main- 
tain public ownership, under which they could occupy it 
as possessores (see possessio), and the plebs, who wished 
it to be distributed among themselves. As the ager publicus 
grew r by conquest, the patricians became more liberal. 
Some land was distributed to individuals ( vintim asstgn- 
atus ); part of the territory taken from Veii was so treated 
in 31)3. More w'us allocated to colonies ol Roman citizens; 
this practice, according to tradition, dates hack to the 
early fifth century. Larger areas were devoted to the 
Latin colonies which Rome planted after the dissolution 
of the Latin League in 338. By the Licinio-Sextian laws 
ol 367 (see sTOLn) no citizen might occupy more than 500 
tugera of this land. 

The defections of the allied communities during the 
Second Punic War were punished by extensive confisca- 
tion of land, and the conquest of Cisalpine Gaul added 
large areas to the ager publicus. Most of the Gallic land 
was devoted to colonies, and the remainder was distri- 
buted in small holdings (173 n.c.). Elsewhere lew colonies 
were planted, and vast tracts, especially in the south, 
remained in the hands of the Stale. 'The best c»t this land 
was leased by the censors and brought in a good rent to 
the State, hut large tiacts were occupied by possessores, 
being mostly used for ranching. The possessorts were 
supposed to pay dues, and the size of their tem.i_*s was 
legally limited by the Licinio-Sextian laws. But the laws 
were regularly evaded or ignored, and the collection of 
dues was lax. 

Under the agrarian law of Ti. Gracchus (133) a com- 
mission was set up to resume for the State public lands 
occupied in excess of the Licinio-Sextian limit (increased 
m favour of possessores who had sons) and to distribute 
them in small holdings, which were to remain public and 
pay a vectigal. Much land was distributed under this 
scheme, which was revived by C. Gracchus m 12 } -122 
11.C., until in 119 the land commission was suppressed. 
C. Gracchus also planned several colonies, one of which 
at least was planted. By the agrarian law of 111 the 
Gracchan small holdings, whose vectigal had been 
abolished in 122, and the holdings ol possessores within 
the Gracchan limit were declared private land, the s>p( tigal 
which had been icunposcd in 119 on the latter being 
abolished. After this law the following categories of land 
remained public (a) open spaces at Rome; (b) roads; 
(r) lands leased by the censors, notably the ager Cam- 
partus ; (d) lands assigned to Roman and Latin colonies 
and municipia corporately; (e) holdings allotted on con- 
dition of maintaining the roads; (/) lands granted to state 
creditors (iw tnentahulis ) ; (g) pastures on which contiguous 
owners had exclusive rights (compaseua ) ; (/1) all other 
public lands, which were henceforth to be common 
pasture. Sulla confiscated the territories of many cities 
which opposed him for the benefit of his veterans. Caesar 
in 59 distributed the ager Campanus to Pompey ’s veterans. 
Octavian in 30 expropriated cities which had favoured 
Antony to find land for his veterans, but compensated 
the owners in money or provincial land. 
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II. In the provinces. According to Gaius the domin- 
ium in all provincial soil was vested in the Roman people 
or the Emperor; but this theory, which probably did not 
arise till the first century A.D., had no practical import. 
The public land acquired under the Republic comprised 
(a) the estates of prominent opponents, in so far as these 
were not immediately sold or given away; (6) the terri- 
tories of cities which were, like Carthage and Corinth, 
destroyed or were merely, as were a few Sicilian and 
Pamphylinn communities, punished by the loss ot their 
lands; (r) the royal lands of kings who were deposed or 
bequeathed their kingdoms to Rome. These comprised 
some Macedonian estates, Attalid lands in the Chersonese, 
and an extensive tract of desert in Cyrenaica ; the Bithy- 
nian and Pontic royal lands seem to have been assigned 
by Pompey to the cities of the new province. Most ot the 
provincial public lands (except in Cyrenaica) seem to have 
alienated by the beginning of the Principate, some, such 
ns Carthage and Corinth, being devoted to Roman 
colonies. Under the early Principate more royal lands 
were added to the ager pubheus , notably the yrj pamXiKrj 
of Egypt and extensive domains in Cappadocia. 

The ager public us, both in Italy and the provinces, was 
swelled by buna vacantia, endue a , and damnatorum. These 
sources, negligible under the Republic, became important 
under the Principate owing to the severe leges cnducariae 
passed hv Augustus and to the frequent condemnations 
ol wealthy men. All public lands gradually passed under 
the administration ot the Emperor, and most seem eventu- 
ally to have been assimilated to the imperial estates; 
see domains ( b , Imperial). 

M Wrlirr, Ronusihe Agrargeschtchte (iHqi); F CJ Hardy, Six 
Roman Laris ( i 901 ), js fl , A 1 1 . JV 1 Jours, J /OS 11*41, j(> tf. , Tenney 
Frank, JRS 1957, 141 ft , 1 Zunian, Ager pubheus (1915); G. 
Tibilctu, Athenaeum 1948, 171 11 , kjiu, 3 fl., lyso, 245 fl , A. 
Uuidrsr, StudisulVuget pubheus (1952) , K Radian. Hist. 1962, 209 ft 

A. II. M.J. 

AGESILAUS (^.| 360 li.r.), Spartan king, son of 
Archidamus and half-brother of Agis 1 1 , secured the 
succession in 399, largely through Lvsander’s influence, 
in prekrence to Lcotvchidas, whose legitimacy was sus- 
pect. Lysander had hoped to use Agcsilaus for his own 
ends, hut was quickly brought to heel. As commander 
in Asia Minor from 396, Agcsilaus overran Phrygia and 
routed Tissaphcrncs, hut failed to check the growing 
Persian naval menace. Recalled with his army in 304, he 
took the overland route and reached Co rone a almost 
unopposed. The ensuing battle with the Boeotian and 
allied lorces was a Pyrrhic victory, and Agesilaus had to 
evacuate the country'. He won minor successes, however, 
in the vicinity of Corinth anil in Acamania (391— 388). He 
condoned, on grounds of expediency, Sparlun interven- 
tion against Mantinea, Phlius, and Olynthus (in violation 
of the principle of autonomy enjoined by the peace of 
Antalcidas), and the still more flagrant occupation of the 
Cttdmca by Phnebidas (382), and attempt on the Piraeus 
by Sphodnas (378). The alliance between Thebes and 
Athens resultant on this policy v\ as unshaken by Agcsilaus’ 
invasions of Bocotia in 378 and 377. Ilis refusal in 371 to 
admit Kpaminondas’ claim to represent all Boeotia at the 
peace congress in Sparta precipitated the Battle of 
I.euctra. In the years of Sparta’s humiliation he organ- 
ized the defenct of the city (370 and 362) and sought 
to augment the State revenues by foreign service (in 
Asia Minor with Ariobarzanes 3(14, and in Egypt with 
Nectanebo 361). He died on the homeward voyage from 
lipypt (360). 

Despite his poor physique and a strain of romanticism, 
Agcsilaus was typically Spartan in his qualities and 
limitations. He was an efficient soldier, but a better tac- 
tician than stategist, and he failed to understand the 
importance of sea-power. The narrowness of his loyalties 


dissipated those moral assets by virtue of which alone 
Sparta could maintain her hegemony. 

Xenophon, Agesilaus (the emomiajuir tribute of a personal IriemJ), 
Hellemca) Utllentca Ox yihynehiw, Nepos, Agesilaus , IMultirt-h, Agest- 
laus H. Lins, KriUsihe JJeti achtung dir Ftldzuge des Agesilans til 
Klctnasien (1914). D. E. W W. 

AG(G)ENIUS URBICUS (perhaps 5th c. a.d.), groma - 
ticus, author ot a commentary on krontmus’ treatise L)e 
controversis agrorum. 

AG LADS (XyiaSru) was the name of the senior royal 
house at Sparta. The Agiad dynasty enjoyed a ceremon- 
ial precedence over the other (Hurypontid) house, but 
possessed no constitutional privileges. The most notable 
Agiad kings were Cleomcnes I and III, Leonidas, and 
Pau&amas (qq.v.). 

AGIS II, son of Archidamus, king of Sparta c. 427- 
c. 399. Though active in the Archidannan War, he first 
gained distinction in the campaign of 418 against the 
Argives and other enemies of Sparta. After failing to 
utilize what appeared to be a strategic advantage, he sub- 
sequently won a decisive victory near Mantinea, which 
restored Spartan authority in the Peloponnese and Spartan 
prestige throughout Greece. In 413 he was sent to occupy 
Decelea as a permanent base for plundering Attica. Re- 
maining here, he attempted to exert an autocratic control 
over Spartan policy, but his influence waned when the 
centre of war moved to Asia. He collaborated with 
Lysander in the blockade of Athens in 405—404, and in 
his last years reduced Elis by a successful invasion. As a 
military leader he was at least competent and energetic, 
but, like so many Spartan kings, he seems to have lacked 
constructive statesmanship. 

Thucydides. , blis 5 and N. 11, D. W. 

AGIS III, king of Sparta (338-331 or 330 B.c.), Eury- 
pontid, organized the resistance of the Greeks against 
Macedonia during Alexander’s Asiatic campaign. Assist- 
ed bv the Persian admirals’ gifts ol ships and money, he 
assembled an army, consisting mostly of 8,000 Greek 
mercenaries, fugitives after Issus. He was successful in 
Crete and then in Peloponnesus, where some States re- 
volted from Macedonia (331). Athens, however, stood 
aloof (in spite of Ps.-Dcm. 17), and so did Megalopolis, 
Messenc, and Argos. While besieging Megalopolis, Agis 
was forced to meet Antipater and an army almost twice 
as numerous as lus own. After a hard struggle, he was 
beaten and died heroically. His death put an end to all 
Greek revolts against Alexander. 

Arnuri, Diodorus, C'urlius. Herve, n no, 15, Cilotz, Hist, gtecque 
iv. 194 1 , E. lladian, Hermes 1967, 170 it. V. E. 

AGIS IV (c. 262-241 D.c.), son of Eudatnidas, ascended 
the Eurypontid throne at Sparta in 244. Heavy mort- 
gages, large estates in single hands, and a depicted citizen- 
body were evils he resolved to cure by a return to 
'Lycurgus' constitution’. In 243, as ephor, his supporter 
Lysander introduced relevant bills; in 242 Agis deposed 
new, reactionary ephors, and Leonidas, the Agiad king 
whom he had already impeached, fled to Tcgea. Sup- 
ported by his rich uncle Agesilaus, Agis now hurnt the 
mortgages; this done, Agesilaus turned against him and 
while Agis was absent assisting his Achaean allies against 
Aetolia, Leonidas returned and seized power. Arriving 
back, Agis took sanctuary; but the ephors decoyed him 
out and executed him. 

High-minded but unrealistic, he fell before cleverer 
men: his death became the legend around which a new 
generation rallied. 

I»lut. Agis. Rrlucli, Or. Gtsch iv; W. H. Poiter, Hermathena 1935; 
P. ClochA, Rev. /?f. Grec. 1943; E, Gahba, Athenaeum 1957: A. Fuka, 
ibid, 1962; CQ 1962; CPful. 1962. E- W. W. 
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AGONES, public festivals at which competitors con- 
ten Jed tor a prize, were a distinctive feature of Greek 
life. Most of these festivals were under the patronage of 
a god or hero, the smaller gatherings depending on local 
support, the larger drawing spectators from all parts of 
the Greek world. 'The best-known were the Olympic, 
Pythian, Nemeun* and Isthmian games, together with the 
Dionysia and Panathenaea at Athens (qq.v.). In most 
cases chariot-races, foot-races, and field events were the 
chief attractions, but at Athens the first place was given 
to the dramatic competitions in honour of Dionysus. See 
aho athletics. Introduced at Rome in 186 b.c., contests 
in the Greek manner became fairly common towards the 
close ol ihc Republic. A regular quinquennial festival 
(Neronm) was established by Nero, a quadicnnial Agon 
tUipitohnm by DomiLian in A.n. 86, and an Agon Solis by 
Aurelian in 274. 

Fnedllmdcr, it. 117 IT. F. A. W. 

AGONIUM, name given to 9 Jan., 17 March, 21 May, 
and 11 Dec. in the Roman calendar. It does not denote a 
festival of any particular god, and the ancients were in 
doubt of its meaning, witness the etymologies (Festus, 
g Lindsay, and note in his larger ed. Gloss. Lat. iv. 104). 
Possibly it is a lulinization of tiyibv i in its old sense of 
‘assembly*. The January entry may have displaced the 
name of the festival ot Janus, presumably *Ianuar. 

H. J U. 

AGORA, the forum or civic centre ol a Gieek city. For 
the Agora of Athena see Athens, topography. 

H. Martin, Reeherches sur 1 ’ Agora grvenur (m^i),R. F. Wycherley, 
Uorv the (Jreelu butll Cutei* 11 A T. 

AGORACRITUS, Greek sculptor, a native of Paros and 
pupil of Phidias. Pliny ( 77 /V 36. 17) records that he was 
defeated in a competition for a statue of Aphrodite and 
then sold his statue to the people of Rhamnus, where it 
served as a statue of Nemesis. Puusaiuas (1. 33. 3), who 
attributes the statue to Phidias, gives a detailed descrip- 
tion of it and of its base. It represented the goddess stand- 
ing, holding an apple-branch in one hand and a phialc in 
the other, and wearing a crown decorated with deer and 
images of Victory. Kxcavalions at Rhamnus have brought 
to light a colossal female head, now in the British Mus- 
eum, corresponding to Pnusanian’ description, as well as 
fragments of the base, now in Athens. A Roman relief at 
Stockholm preserves versions of four of the figures on the 
base. Furthermore, a standing figure on a coin of Cyprus 
represented holding a branch in one hand and a phialc in 
the other has by some been thought to reproduce the 
statue; hut not enough of the head is preserved to make 
the interpretation convincing. In addition Agoracritus is 
known to have made a colossal marble statue of the 
Mother of the Gods for the Metroon of the Athenian 
Agora, and bronze statues of Athena Itonia with Zcus- 
I lades in Coronca (Paus. 9. 34; Strah. 9. ^ 1 1 ). Of the 
Mother of the Gods a number of reproductions, large 
and small, have been identified, and recently the head of 
the Zeus-I lades has been recognized in heads in the 
Barbcrmi Collection, Naples, and Sweden (cf. Andren, 
Rend. Acc. Pont, xxxv (1962-3), 27 ff.). G. M. A. R. 

AGORANOMOI (ayogaRo/xoi), overseers of the market, 
an office known in more than 120 Greek states. In 
classical times they were usually elected by lot. In Athens 
there were ten, five for the city and live for the Piraeus. 
They kept order in the market, saw to the quality and 
correct weight of goods, and collected market dues. They 
had power to punish small infractions of their rules with 
fines, from the proceeds of which they maintained and 
extended the market buildings; for graver offences they 


initiated prosecutions before the dicastcries and presided 
at the trials. See also metronomoi, sitophylakes, 

ASTYNOMOI. A. W. G. 

AGRICOLA. (1), Gnaicus Julius (PW 49) (a.d. 40-93), 
of Forum Julii ( Frrjus ), was son of Julius Graecinus, 
senator, and Julia Procilla; he married Domitia Dcci- 
diana, and had one son (died an infant) and one 
daughter. He was educated at the University of Massilia. 
He was tribunus mil it tun to Suetonius Pauhnus in Britain 
(a.d. 61); quaestor of Asia (64); tribunus plebis (66); 
praetor (68); commissioner for the recovery of temple 
property (68); recruiting officer for Mucianus (69) ; legate 
of the Twentieth Legion, in Britain (71-73) ; legate of 
Aquitama (74 77); consul (77); legate of Britain (from 

Ills career, in particular the British governorship, is 
described in his Life by Tacitus, his son-in-law. Previous 
experience in Britain, shrewd intelligence, provincial 
sympathies, and an exceptional eye lor country, enabled 
Agricola both to pacify civilians and to advance far into 
Scotland, where his permanent outposts at Tnchtuthil 
(JRS 1919 and 1953-65), Fendoch^iSVliS lxxiii. 1 10 ff.), 
Stracathro (JltS 1961, 123), and others yet to be con- 
firmed by excavation, blockaded the Highlands. The 
advance was by stages. North Wales was reconquered and 
Anglesey occupied (Tac. Agr. 18) , the west coast (‘sdvas 
ac aestuaria’, Agi . 20) was annexed. Then came a pre- 
liminary advance to the day (Agr. 22), gripping the 
'Tweed crossing at Newstcad and followed by a consolida- 
tion between Forth and Clyde (Agr. 25) with torts at 
Camelon and near Mumrills and (..’adder and perhaps 
signal-posts at Bar Ihll anil Croy Hill (G. Macdonald, 
Roman Wall in Scotland , 2 1934). This marked the limit 
of conquest permitted by Titus. The fifth campaign was 
probably in south-west Scotland, where Agncolan forts 
are now known at Dalsvvinton, Glenlochar, Gatehouse of 
Fleet, and Loudon Hill. The sixth (a.d. 83) marked a 
fresh advance northwards beyond the Forth (made poss- 
ible by a change ot emperor) and the inundation of a 
fortress for Legio XX at Inchtuthil. Marching camps 
extend to Auchinhoi e In the seventh the Highlands were 
spurred to defeat at ‘moils Graupius* perhaps not far 
short of Inverness. Agricola was then recalled after a 
rather specialized experience which did not fit him for 
service elsewhere. Roman historians were most struck by 
his circumnavigation ot Britain (Agr. 38; Dio Cass. 39. 
50. 4; 66. 20. 1-2); kindred explorations were also made 
(Plut. De def. or. 18; cf. Dessau, Hermes 1911, 156). 

His civil policy involved the encouragement of urban- 
ization and the foundation of self- ruling civitales in 
southern Britain to fill the administrative gap caused by 
moving the garrison north. 'The Vcrulamiurn lorum 
inscription (JRS 1956, 146 f.), too, illustrates Agr. 21. 1. 
The great extension of the governor’s military duties 
caused the appointment of a legatus 1 uruheus in A.n. 79 
( 1 LS 1011). 

Taritui, Agricnfa, ed R. M. Opilvic and I. A. Richmond (1967). 
I. A. Richmond, JRS 1944, 34 ft., Frere, Britannia , ch. (1. 

1 A R. ; S. S. F. 

AGRICOLA (2), Sextus Calpurnius, waged war as 
governor of Britain for Marcus and Verus (a.d. 163); was 
legate in the German phase of the Marcomannic War 
and governor of Tres Daciae in 167-8. British inscrip- 
tions attest his military building at Corhridge and Ches- 
terholm in Tynedale and at Ribchester on the Ribble; 
also a change of garrison at Carvoran on Hadrian’s Wall. 

I. A. R. 

AGRICULTURAL IMPLEMENTS. Manual imple- 
ments for cultivating the soil were the essential tools of 
the furmer throughout classical antiquity. Persistent 
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tillage of the fallow between crops was necessary to the 
successful growing of cereals, and hoe cultivation was 
never superseded by the plough, since Hat arable land 
was scarce both in Greece and Italy. Greek fanners seem 
to have made few improvements in the design ot their 
implements. In ancient Italy, however, the great variety 
of soils encountered in the various regions produced 
much variety in the basic implements of tillage, the spade 
and the hoc. The foot-rest spade ( bipalium ) afforded 
greater penetration, and multiplc-tined hoes ( bidetites , 
raslra) helped to produce a fine, even tilth for the seed- 
bed. The advance of viticulture and the extension of 
orchards stimulated the development of specialized 
implements for the skilled operations of lopping and 
pruning, ranging from the simple bill-hook (Jalx putator- 
ia ) to the perfected form of the vine-dresser’s knife ( falx 
vimtona), with which six dillerent operations could be 
performed (C'olum. RH 4. 25). Similar advances m de- 
sign may be noticed in harvesting implements; the 
balanced sickle ( Jalx niessorut ), though not invented by 
Roman farmers, was much improved by them; many 
other specialized harvesting implements are mentioned 
hv the Roman authorities, including a ‘spitted’ sickle 
( jalx 7 'erunjiata), which probably unproved the process 
of gathering in the stalks before cutting, t ato s hand- 
book (2nd c. 11. c.) and that of Palladius (4th c. a.d.) con- 
tain valuable inventories of farm equipment, including 
lists of iron implements. Machines are somewhat rare. 
The threshing-sledge ( tnbulum ) was borrowed from 
(iiccce, and .111 improved version ( plostellum puemrum) 
was one of many agricultural legacies from Carthage. 
Separation ol the grain fiorn the chaff was a laborious pro- 
cess in antiquity, whether effected by the back-breaking 
method ol flailing with a hingeless stick, or by treading 
out with animals; the tribulum, a heavy board with ffmls 
embedded in the under-side, was an advance on earlier 
methods, and the process was still further improved by 
the substitution of sets ol small wheels lor the Hint teeth 
as in the plostellum puenuum. Rut the most significant 
mechanical invention was the vuHus , a reaping machine 
equipped with a row of sharp knives, which was driven 
through the standing coin by an animal harnessed at the 
rear, tearing off the heads of grain and depositing them 
in a container. This ‘heading’ machine is repotted bv 
Pliny the 1 Cider and bv Palladios as used on the open 
fields of northern Gaul, where it saved both time and 
manpower. A sculptured slab deputing a vaUits was 
discoveied in 195H on a late Gallo-Roman site on the 
borders of llclgiuni and Luxemburg. See ploughing. 

Dar.-SdK - s v. rustic;! res; PIV, s.v huJem, bi pah urn, crates, 
dulahra, Li me, hgu. pula, pencil, plosUllum puiucum, rastiurii. runco, 
bunulvim, Sitin' I, tniha, tnLmlum, Vallus , Sir \V M V i't-lne, 
'Pool 1 and U fri/iom C 1017), l‘\ AiiRchin. hidugmr sugli atttrz.ii a 
tnatio in agrn oltura 1 (iy3y), ,1 H ; f‘- M J°pe, in si Tit story oj 7 cc/i- 
nu/ugv, cd. C. Singci, vul 11 (iys<>), «M h J- f- e Gall, ‘1-cs ‘ talecj. 
et la “faux” ’, Annul ts dr l’ Fit, Mem 22 fiy.sy). iv, 55 H J Kohndo, 
'■] trchniques rurales. la muisHonncuHc antique en Gaule romuirie , 
Annates 15(1^0). H., K. L>- White, Agricultural 

mi-nts of the Homan World ( i y<> 7 )- W. 

AGRICULTURE (Greek and Roman). The general 
technique of Greek and Roman agriculture, its utilization 
of most of the plants, animals, and tools employed until 
modem times, may have originated in the mesolithic and 
neolithic peuods; but the beginning of the Iron Age, 

i.e. the dawn of history in Greece and Italy, witnessed 
a revolutionary change. The iron plough and other tools, 
now made of the new metal, increased agricultural pro- 
duction ns never before. Most of the villagers of the 
Minoan and Mycenaean regions seem to have been serfs 
of their kings, but the periods of Horner, Hesiod, and 
Solon preferred small and economically independent 
agricultural units, and revolted successfully against the 
rule of big landlords. Small estates of knights and pea- 


sants were now the rule. A few slaves, together with their 
owner's family, did all normal work. Tree labourers were 
employed during harvest and lor tasks for which the 
farmers and their servants lacked sufficient time. Small 
irrigation works and canals were necessary almost every- 
where. After a year of cultivation the land was left fallow 
tor one, and in some regions, for two years and was 
ploughed in autumn, in spring, and in summer (m some 
regions only tw r ice in the year). The production of grain, 
ilnx, and vegetables w r as supplemented by arboriculture, 
olive-culture, viticulture, and especially pasturage, which 
w r ere the most luciative forms of land work. 

2. The period of classical Greece witnessed a rational 
differentiation of the various agricultural plants and their 
habits, ot the different kinds of soil, and ol the appro- 
priate manures, and pioduction was stimulated hy the 
growing demand for grain, meat, and vegetables in 
towns. The time had come for threefold rotation of crops 
(/G T it 2 . 24Q3 and Jven. Otr. 16. 12 15). The agricultural 
production of Greece must have increased very greatly 
when the soil could be continuously cultivated without 
being exhausted. No wonder that the first capitalistic 
slave estates were established at this time, and that 
capitalists investing in land began to lease to tenants 
tracts which were ton large lor their own or their stewards’ 
management. Small estates remained nevertheless the 
rule in the Greek motherland, and were common also in 
Sicily and on the Black Sea coast. 

3. From Alexander to Augustus Mediterranean agri- 
c llI tui c was improved by many inventions (especially 
machines for hoisting water). Suitable varieties of plants 
and animals were transferred from one part of the civil- 
ized world to another, and new crops developed in many 
countries. Attica seems to have produced 1,100,000- 
1,250,000 bushels of gram 1:1 Alexander’s time, of which 
amount only r. 15-20 per cent, appears to have been 
wheat. The production of the Hellenistic Last increased 
considerably. The tw r o-erop system originating in the 
ancient Last was improved under Greek management, 
and independent Greek cultivators were settled through- 
out the Scleucid Empire. 

4. The Ptolemies refined and expanded the New 
Kingdom economy of Egypt in their state-controlled 
agriculture (cf. VVilhour Papyrus). Oil-needs, grain, and 
textile plants had to he cultivated in each region of 
the Nile country according to an official schedule, which 
was revised each year. The seed, iron tools, and cattle 
for agriculture were commonly lent to the cultivators hy 
tile government. Almost the whole of the crop had to be 
paid (for taxes in kind, rent) or sold to the government, 
which built up a granary system fur wheat export through- 
out the Nile country^. Only a few large estates of dis- 
tinguished owners were partly exempted. Handbooks on 
agriculture (the sources of Cato, Columella, the Geo- 
panic a, Mago, Varro) were used in this new cultivation 
system as well as by the more educated owners of large 
slave estates, which now superseded many of the peasant 
homesteads in all Mediterranean countries. Another 
characteristic of the same peiiod was the surprising 
extent of division of labour and specialization in Greek 
and Roman agriculture, and the very common, almost 
capitalistic calculation of expenses, revenues, and 
profits. 

5. The highest standard of ancient cultivation was 
reached in the Italian agriculture of the later Republic 
and early Principate. Big slave estates prevailed here, 
so long as prisoners of war were cheap. The varieties of 
plants, the rotation of crops, and the other methods of 
cultivation, amelioration, irrigation, and manuring, book- 
keeping, the organization and division of labour, the 
buildings, tools, old and new machines were carefully 
selected from the technical as well as from the economic 
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point of view, and similar methods spread to the pro- 
vinces. 

6. The Roman villa (q.v.) of this period underwent 
decisive changes, as soon us slave economy ceased to pay. 
Instate management of the highest type had to he con- 
fined to comparatively small tracts, so far as cheap labour 
for it was available. Most of the land had to be Riven to 
small tenants who were gradually bound to the soil (see 
coLonus). This development did not mean the collapse 
of Graeco-Roman agriculture, but its final preservation. 
The agricultural methods of small peasants had not been 
much improved during the prevalence of slave estates; 
but the landlords of necessity now saw to it that their 
tenants should learn as much of the results of scientific 
agriculture as was suitable for their small economic units. 

7. The unification of Mediterranean agriculture as 
seen to-day was completed from the second ccnlurv 
a.d. onwards by the popularizing of plants, animals, 
tools, machines, and methods of estate agriculture under 
the peasantry of the Empire. Germanic and Oriental 
prisoners of war, who were settled throughout the Empu e, 
were similarly taught, and transferred such knowledge to 
their home countries. Agriculture did not break down in 
Europe after the conquest of the Western Roman Ernpne. 
On the contrary, the agriculture of middle and northern 
Europe was modelled on Date Roman lines; it was a 
fundamental heritage of the Ancient World. See also 
AUHK'Ul.TIlKAL IMPLEMENTS, ATlHORH'-'l TLT 1 JRH, llEE-MI , 1 ‘- 
1 NC, HORSES, LATIKUNDIA, OLIVE CUL’lUKlr, J’AST I’ll 

VI LI .A, VI nuULTUHi:. 

PH', h v 'Ackcrbaif (Oick), ‘Huucnistamr (Suppl IV, Kome- 
rrinnn), 'DomaeneiT (Suppl. IV, id,). 'Junius’ (104, kuppi ImatliLi ). 

' Land wirtsc haft’ (OrtJi), ‘Mano’ (is. Klnt/) Tontos Eiixciniis’ 
(Suppl. IX, Danoff), 'Porcius' (q, Helm), "1 crcmius’ (Suppl VI 
Llahlmann); 11 . TlolhcsCcin, Economic ljfe in Greet e's Gold/ n Ag/ J 
( 1958) ; K. flrehaul, (Jatn the Censor on Farming ( 1 ui 1 ) . V Eluriikn y. 
The People of Aristophanes* (1962), lIi. 3 7i M I - Finlev, l, ami anti 
Credit in Ancient Athens , 500 -200 n.r (igsU, T Iiank, hi on 
Sun<. 1 - V ; An Economic History of Rome" (1927), (• l Hoi/, Le 
Travail dam la G 'rice annenne (1920), II Gummcrus, I hi lunnuhe 
Gutshetneb als imrtschaf Richer Organisnius ( Kho Suppl 5. njos), 
J. Hoscliroek, Cfnechische Wntschafts- und Gcscllstht(flsgcsihi\ lilt bis 
zur Perserznt (1931), V. Helm, Ku/turhflanzen und Hamtu ri h (u)i 1 ), 
F. M 1 IcichdliL-irn, Wirtschaftsges/ hit file des Altei turns (1938), Irukx 
iv. 1 Jrcilckk'i wirtsthidt, '( kitshen ie|i als W ii tsrli.iltsmgani- inns’, 
‘Lamlwiitsdialt’, /.wficintcnwiitscJiaft’ , ‘The Wilhour I , .ip\rin’, 
Hist 1953, HQ fl . “Man’a Hole in ('hanging the Farr ol the I .irlh 111 
CIunsicmI Antiquity', Kyklos 1115(1, 31S if, ‘UcimischL Sozidl- und 
WirtsrhaftsRiJHchichU llistona Alundi 1956, 397 11 , Ail Ann/ of 
Ef anomic History , 1 (1958), 112 II., 340 11 , 171 II.. 451 tl . si 5 11 11 
(iq(> 4), in IT, 2 iq IT , .lit 'Wiitschiiltagescnichti 1 II, 2, A’, Hand - 
timer terbtuh der Sozia/nnssensrhaften (1962), 44, 144 ff , A llistoiv of 
the Roman People (19(12, with C’ A. Yeo), Kl Pauly, s.v. 'llaur.in- 
sinnd, Leges Agrariac’; W. K. Holland, Agrtcolu (1921), A. Jarck, 
l,es Hercules dans I'antiquite grecque (1925); Jones Lattr Rom F.mp , 
rh. 13, 20, J Karavannopukv, Das Finanzivesen des fmhbyzantm- 
1 \chen Staatcs (1958), Magic, Rom Rule Asia Alin. , Miclicll, E/onom. 
Anc Gt . eli 2, G Miekwilz, Engl. Hist Rev iyi7, 577 H ■ t'l 
Prcauv, E'Fconotme rovale des La gules' (1939), Koblovt/cil, Roman 
Empire ; Hellenistic World', L Kiiggmi, Ecunonna e societu neU' Italia 
Annonaua (1961), M Sthnchcl, Die l.amdwirtschaft tm hell/ nistis/ hen 
Aegypt/n (1924), V 7 A. Sirago, l.'ft/ilia agiaria sotto Trajano (1958); 
W. 1 , WcHtennann, The Slave Systems of Greek pud Roman Antiquity 
0955 )( C A. Yeo, Finansartliw 1952, 321 ft., 445 ft F M 11 . 

AGRI DECUMATES, a territory including the Black 
Eorcst, the basin of the Neckar, and the Swabian Alb, 
annexed by the Flavian emperors between a.d. 74 and 98 
to shorten communications between the Rhine and 
Danube armies, and lost to Rome r. a.d. 263. It had been 
occupied by the llelvctii and Inter bv Suebi, but after the 
migration led hy Marohoduus (<. 6 11.0.) there was no 
compact tribal community left, and a number of homeless 
Gauls settled there. The meaning of Decumates has been 
much disputed; it has been widely held that the term was 
derived from the Celtic word for ten, the Agrt Decumates 
thus consisting of ten units, possibly cantons (cf. the 
Decempagi of the Mediomatrici). 

The only classical reference to the Agn Decumates is Tue Genu. 
29. K, i lessclmeyer, Kho 1931. 1 IT. ; E. Nordpn, All-Germanten 
(IQ 34 ). 137 ff ; Tacitus, Germania, ed. Anderson (1938), 148 f. O H. 


AGRIPPA (1) I, Mahcus Julius (io ilc.-a. d 44), 
erroneously called Tlerod* in Acts of the Apostles xii, a 
grandson of Herod the Great (q.v.), lived at the imperial 
court from childhood until the death of his friend Drusus, 
Tiberius’ son (a.d. 23). lie then returned to Palestine, 
where he pursued a varied and impecunious career. He 
came back to Italy in 36 on borrowed money, but was 
imprisoned by Tiberius for treason. He had, however, 
cultivated the friendship of Gaius, who released him and 
appointed him king of the tetrarchy of his uncle Philip 
(q.v. 4) in 37 and of that of Herod (q.v. 2) Antipas also in 
39. On a visit to Rome in 40 he courageously dissuaded 
Gaius from his proposal to desecrate the Temple. In 41 
Claudius, whose accession he had assisted, added the 
province of Judaea (see archelaus 4) to his kingdom, and 
liis rule was popular despite his generosity to Greek 
cities, especially Bcrvtiis. But his plan to fortify the 
northern suburb of Jerusalem and his ambitious foreign 
policy disquieted Claudius, who on his death annexed 
Ins whole kingdom. 

losephus, HJ 2. 178 -83, 206 20; AJ 18 143-301; 19 236-3(13; 

Philo, l,cg 261-330 M. 1 *. Charkhworlh, Five Men (iQjlt), 3 II ; 
A 11 . M, Jones, Phe H/rods of Judtua (1938), 184 II. Iv. M. b. 

AGRIPPA (2) II, Marcus Julius (b. a.d 27/28), did not 
succeed his lather Agrippa 1 in 44, but lived at Claudius’ 
court until 49/ 50, when he was appointed king of Chains, 
(see ituraea). This principality had been granted to his 
uncle Herod (a brother of Agrippa I) by Claudius in 41 
and ruled by llerod till Ins death in 48. In 53 Agrippa w'as 
transferred to the former tetrarchy of Philip (q.v. 4) to- 
gether with Abilene and Arccnc. Nero added four tup- 
arehies of Galilee and Peraea. Though Ins subjects were 
mostly gentiles, Agrippa maintained close relations with 
the Jews, lie inherited his uncle’s right to appoint the 
High Priests and to control the Temple treasury, and 
fiequentlv visited Jerusalem (cf Acts xxv— xxvi). But he 
supported the Roman government, and after unsuccessful 
attempts, first by argument and then by militai action, 
to prevent the Jewish revolt 111 6t>, he ga\e military help 
to the Roman commanders throughout the war and was 
present at the siege of Jerusalem; he was rewarded with 
an accession of territory. Indications in Josephus (q.v.) 
that he was dead hclore the publication of the AJ 
(03/04) and Vita are confirmed by epigraphic evidence 
against Photms’ statement (Bibl. 33) that he died in 100. 

Josephus, IIJ z 335 526, etc ; AJ zo. 1-223 A. 11 M Jones, The 
11 erods of Judaea (1 938), 217 fT E M. S. 

AGRIPPA (3), Marcus Vipsaniijs (PW 2), the lifelong 
friend and supporter of Augustus, w T as born in 64 or 
(>3 n.r. of obscure bur probably well-to-do family, fie 
accompanied Octavius to Rome from Apollonia after the 
murder of Caesar, helped him to raise a private army, 
prosecuted Cassius in the court set up by Pedius (q.v. 1 ) 
in 43 (possibly as tribune), was prominent in the war 
against L. Antnnius (q.v. (>), and became praetor urbanus 
in 40. Subsequently as governor of Gaul he suppressed 
a rebellion in Aquitania (q.v.), led a punitive expedition 
across the Rhine, and, either now or in 20, helped the 
Ubii to settle on the left bank. As consul (37) he fitted out 
and trained a new fleet for Octavian’s war against Sextus 
Pompcius, converting the Lacus Avemus near Cumae 
into a harboui (Portus Julius) for the purpose, and in 36 
won the two decisive naval engagements at Mvlae and 
Naulochus, where his improved grapnel was highly effec- 
tive. In 35 and 34 he took part in the Illyrian War. In 33 
his munificent aedileship must have contributed greatly 
to the popularity of Octavian’s cause. In 31 his vigorous 
naval operations were the primary cause of Antony’s 
defeat; at Actium (q v.) he commanded the left wing. He 
next (31-29), with Maecenas, managed affairs in Italy in 
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Octavian’s absence. On Octavian’s return he helped him to 
carry out a drastic lectio senatus and a census (29-28) ; he 
held a second and third consulship (28 and 27). When 
Augustus, seriously ill (23), handed him his signet-ring, 
he probably meant to indicate him as his most suitable 
successor. He was entrusted with the control of the east- 
ern half of the Empire and probably granted the pro- 
consular imperium for the purpose (23). Friction w ith M. 
Marcellus (q.v. 7) possibly may have been a secondary 
cause of this mission, which he performed from head- 
quarters at Mylilene. He w r as recalled in 21 to represent 
Augustus in Rome; in 20 he proceeded to Gaul and in 19 
to Spain where he put an end to trouble with the Cantabri 
(q.v.). In 18 he was associated even more closely with 
Augustus by the conferment of the tribumeta potestas for 
five years, and his imperium was apparently renewed for 
the same period. In 13 his tribunician power w r as renewed 
for five more years and his imperium made mains like that 
of Augustus. As one of the qumdecvmnri saens faciundis 
(q.v.) he assisted in the celebration of the ludi saeculares 
in 17. His second mission to the East (17/16— 13) is notable 
for the establishment of Folemon (q.v. 1) of Pontus in the 
Rosporan kingdom, the settlement ol veteran colonies at 
Rerytus and Heliopolis (qq.v.), and his fnendship with 
Herod (q.v. 1) and benevolent treatment of the Jews. 
Early in 12 he went to Pannonia where there was a danger 
of revolt, but fell ill on his return and died about the end 
of March. After a public funeral he was buried in the 
mausoleum of Augustus. 

Agrippa’s immense wealth, due no doubt to bis first 
marriage (see below) and his position as right-hand man 
of Augustus, w’as spent freel> in the service of Rome and 
the Empire. for Rome he built the Pantheon (q.v.), the 
first great public baths (q.v.), a granary, a new budge 
over the Tiber, two new aqueducts (Julia and Virgo), and 
a network of installations for the distribution of the 
water, be also cleaned out and lepaired the sewers, and 
managed the entire water-system of the city till his death. 
His constructions in the provinces included buildings at 
Nemausus (q.v ) and a system of main roads radiating 
from Eugdunum (q.v ). Rv bis will Augustus received the 
greater part of his property, including the whole of the 
Thracian Chersonese (q v ); he also made generous 
bequests to the people of Route. 

He wrote an autobiography (now lost) and a geographi- 
cal commentary (also lost, but used by Strabo and Plinv) 
from w hich a map of the Empire, displayed on the Porti- 
cus Yipsania built after his death, was constructed. 

Agrippa was married three times: ( 1 ) r. 37, to Attica 
(q.v.), who bore him a daughter Agrippina (q.v. 1); (2) c. 
28, to Augustus’ niece Marcella, whom he divorced; and 
(3) in 2i, to Julia (q.v. 2), by whom he had three sons, 
Gaius Caesar (q.v. 7), Lucius Caesar (q.v. 8), and Agrippa 
(q.v. 4) Posturnus, and two daughters, Julia (q.v. 3) and 
Agrippina (q.v. 2). Through tins Agrippina the Emperors 
Gams and Nero were descended from him. 

Upright, simple in his tastes, and avoiding undue dis- 
tinction (he refused three triumphs), Agrippa was above 
nil a man of action, equally successful both in war and 
peace. lie was not without ambition, but consistently 
subordinated it to the interests of Augustus. 

Vl- 11 . Pat 2, JoMrph. AJ 12 3. 15 10. if*- 2-6; Suet. Aug. , App 
HCiv 5, Cnss Dio 48-155 M ltcmhold, Alarm* Agrippa (ion); 
R. Daniel, M I'lpsanius Agrippa (iy33); Syme, Horn. Rev.,s cc Index; 
F W. Sluplcy, Agrippa’ s Hu tiding Activities m Home (U.S A iy. 13 ), 
Schanz- Horius, 11 T2Q ff. ; tni his geoffiM pineal commentary, A. 
Kloty, Klw 1 y 1 1 , 35 ff , 3H6 ff ( 1 1 ngmeiUs) ; tor itic mup, J. J. Tierney, 
/Vor. Riryal Irish Aiad. 113(13, 151 H IconoRraphy- F. Poulsen, Riim. 
I*rivatportrAts und Prtnsenhildmsse (iyjy) 1 1 ft. G, W. R ; T. J- C. 

AGRIPPA (4) POSTUMUS, Marcus Vipsanius (PIT 
Julii 128), third son of Agrippa (3) and Julia, bom after 
his father’s death in 12 b.c., was adopted by Augustus 
along with Tiberius in A.d. 4 and hence renamed Agrippa 


Julius Caesar. He w r as a youth of fine physique but his 
depraved and contumacious character ultimately ex- 
asperated Augustus into disinheriting him. lie was first 
sent to Surrentum, then condemned by the Senate to 
perpetual exile on Planasia (A.n. 7). Eater a conspiracy to 
rescue him and place him at the head of a military 
insurrection was uncovered and suppressed. He was put 
to death immediately after the death of Augustus, it is not 
clear on w hose instructions. The story of a visit by Augus- 
tus to Planasia some months earlier (Tac. Ann. 1. 5) 13 
generally rejected. After Agnppa's death a slave of his 
called Clemens impersonated him with a view to over- 
throwing Tiberius, but was taken and killed (a.d. 16). 

M. I*. Charlcsworth, A J Phil iy^i, 145 ff. ; F Hohl, Hermes um, 
350 (t ; M. L. Paladint, Acme 1054, 3 13 ff. G. W. R ; T. J. C. 

AGRIPPA (5), Sceptic, later than Aenesidemus (q.v.; 
date otherwise unknown). Diog. Laert. 9. 88 ff. ascribes 
to him five Tponm tt/9 ennxij? (grounds of doubt), which 
are distinguished by Sext. limp. Pyr. 1. 164 from those 
previously recognized by the Sceptics. W. D R. 

AGRIPPINA. (1) Vtpsania Agrippina (d. a.d. 20) w F a9 
daughter of M. Agrippa and granddaughter of Pomponiu9 
Atticus. Married to Tiberius, she bore him a son, 
Drusus, but be was forced by Augustus, against his will, 
to divorce her and marry Julia in 12 u.c, She then married 
Asmius Gallus (q.v. 5) and bore him at least five sons. 

(2) Agrippina Major (r. 14 r.c.-a.o. 33), Vipsama 
Agrippina, the daughter of M. Agrippa and of Julia 
(daughter of Augustus). She mairied Germanicus (prob- 
ably in \.d. 5), to whom she bore nine children. She 
was with Germanicus on the Rhine from 14 to 16 and 
in the East from 18 until his death in the following year. 
From 19 to 29 she lived in Rome, the rallying point of 
a party of senators who opposed the growing power of 
Sejanus. With Tiberius, whom she suspected (without 
evidence) of causing her husband’s death, her relations 
were consistently bad, and he refused her request in 26 
tor leave to marry again. She was arrested in 29 on the 
instruction of Tiberius and banished by the Senate to 
Pandaicna, where she starved to death in 33. She was 
survived by one son, Gaius (q.v. 1), and three daughters, 
Agrippina II, Drusilln, and Livilla. 

(3) Agrippina Minor (a.d. 15-59), Julia ( PW 556) 
Agrippina, the eldest daughter of Germanicus and Agrip- 
pina, was bom on G Nov. a.d. 15 at Ara Ubiorum. In 28 
she was betrothed to Cn. Domitius Ahenobarbus, to 
whom she bore one son, the later Emperor Nero, in 37. 
During the pnncipate of her brother Gaius (37-41) her 
name, like those of her sisters, was coupled with the 
emperor’s m vows and oaths; but when she was dis- 
covered at Moguntiacurn late in 39 to be involved in the 
conspiracy of Gaetulicus, she was sent into banishment. 
She was recalled by her uncle Claudius, w r ho married her 
in 49. Aided by Pallas, Seneca, and Rurrus, she quickly 
achieved her ambitious purpose. Receiving for herself 
the title Augusta, she persuaded Claudius to adopt Nero 
as guarJian of his own son Britannicus. She was generally 
believed to have poisoned Claudius, to make room for 
Nero (54). In the first years of Nero’s rule she was almost 
co-regent with him but, after Pallas had fallen in 55 and 
Rurrus and Seneca turned against her, she lost her 
power. In March 59 she was murdered at Raiae by a 
freedman, Anicetus, acting on Nero’s instructions. She 
wrote an autobiography. 

J. P. V. D. HttlaJon, Roman IVomen (iy6z). J. P. H. 

AGROECIUS, fifth-century bishop of Sens, wrote a 
treatise De Orthographia (ed. ICcil, Gramm . Lat. vu. 
1 13-25) as a supplement to Flavius Caper (q.v.). 

Schnnz Hoaius, § 1100. 
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AGYRRHIUS (c. 40011.C.), Athenian, democratic poli- 
tician, restored the 'Theorika’(q.v.), and introduced pay- 
ment for attendance at the Assembly, first one, later 
three obols. 

AHALA, Gaips ServTlius ( PW 32). The legend that 
Servilius saved his country in 43c) 11.C. by killing Sp. 
Maclius (q.v.) with a damper concealed under his armpit 
was probably invented hs an aetiological myth to explain 
the cognomen (perhaps Etruscan) Ahala or Axilla (i.e. 
armpit) borne by the gens Servilia. When it was dis- 
covered that Servilii Ahalae occurred in the Fasti before 
439, a different version was elaborated, according to 
which Servilius acted neither as a private citizen nor 
illegally, but as Master of llorsc in Cincinnatus’ second 
(fictitious) dictatorship. Later embellishments, due to 
political propaganda of Gracchan and Sullan times, in- 
clude Servilius’ exile from his ungrateful country. The 
legend of the tyrannicide and saviour of republican liberty 
decisively influenced n descendant of the gens Servilia , 
M. Brutus (q.v. 5). 

Mommsen, Rbm. Forsch. ii. lyy ; Ouilvie, Comm. Lny, /-<>, 
550 ir. P. t. 

A IAS (/lias, Lat. Ajax). (1) Son of Telamon, king of 
Salamis, hence A. Telamonius (see Al-ACMS, telamon 1), 
but nowhere called an Aeacid till after llomcr. I11 the Iliad 
he is of enormous (ntXaipios) size, head and shoulders 
above the rest (3. 226-9). Only in a brief reference in the 
Catalogue (2. 557) is he connected with Salamis. He is a 
blunt, stolid man, slow of speech, of unshakable courage, 
who repeatedly leads the Greek attack or covers the re- 
treat. Ilia stock epithet is ‘bulwark (<pwos , )of the Achaeans’ 
and his characteristic weapon a huge shield, evidently of 
Mycenaean pattern. Fighting Hector in a duel, he has 
rather the better of it (7. 206 IT.); he draws a wrestling- 
match with Odysseus, strength against cunning (23. 
708 ff.). He is one of the three ambassadors who treat 
with Achilles (q.v. ; 9. 169 ff.). In the Odyssev ( 1 1 . 543 ff.) 
mention is made of his death in consequence of the arms 
of Achilles having been adjudged to Odysseus and not to 
him after the death of their owner. The story is probably 
that found in later authors, c.g. Sophocles (Ajax), that be 
went mad with anger and disappointment and finally 
killed himself; it was told in the Little Hind. 

In the Great Ehmui (Hesiod, fr. 140 Rzach) and thence 
in Pindar (Isthm. 6. 34 ff.), Heracles visits Telamon and, 
standing on his lion -skin, prays that his new-born child 
shall be as stout (dpprjicro s) as the skin; Zeus, in answer, 
sends an eagle, maos', and hence the baby is named 
Aias. From this develops (Lycophron 455 ff.) the tale 
that Auis was invulnerable save at one point, where the 
skin had not touched him when (in this version) he w as 
wrapped in ir. In the Aethiopis Aias carries off the body 
of Achilles, while Odysseus keeps off the Trojans (cf. 
Od. 5. 309). Of his death various stones were told; he 
died of an arrow-wound received from Paris, or, being 
invulnerable, w r as buried alive by the Trojans throwing 
clay on him (argument to Soph. Aj. ad fin.). When he 
killed himself his blood flowed on the ground and there 
sprang up the irh (ra#rivfW), which also commemorates 
the death of Hyacinrhus (q.v.); hence the markings on its 
petals recall the hero's name (Afa? — uiai, see Ov. Met. 
13- 394 ff.). 

Aias had a cult in Salamis, Attica, Megara(p), the 
Troad, and Byzantium (Farncll, Hero-Cults , 307 ff. and 
note 58). That lie was not originally a man at all, but a 
gigantic and supernatural being, is an ingenious theory 
(see, for instance, V. von der Muhll, Her grosse Aias, 
*93°) but based on slight evidence. Page more convinc- 
ingly argues that he was a traditional figure of Mycenaean 
epic as the bearer of a man-covering shield and was drawn 


into the story of the Iliad later (History and the Homeric 
Iliad (U.S.A. 1959), 232 ff.) Certainly from Homer on he 
was conceived as a very tall and powerful man, nothing 
more. 

The suicide of Aias is a favourite theme in art in many 
media from the seventh century. Other subjects popular 
from the sixth are: combats with Hector and others; 
dicing with Achilles; lifting Achilles’ body; and various 
phases of his quarrel with Odysseus over Achilles’ arms 
(Brommer, Vasenlisten 2 , 275 ff.). 

(2) Son of Oileus or Ileus, the Locrian chieftain. In 
Homer Aias is leader of the Locrian contingent ( 11 . 2. 
527 ff.); he is ‘much lesser’ than the son of Telamon 
(hence often called Aias the Lesser), quick-footed, and 
often paired with his greater namesake as a brave fighter. 
He is, however, of hateful character and on occasion 
grossly rude (as 23. 473 ff.). Athena hates him (ibid. 774; 
Od. 4. 502); in the latter passage he is drowned by 
Poseidon lor blasphemy against the gods while scrambling 
ashore after shipwreck. In the Iliu Persis Aias drags 
Cassandra away from the altar of Athena, pulling the 
Palladium with her. For his historical existence there is 
some argument in the Locrian custom of sending every 
year two virgins of their noblest families to serve in the 
temple of Athena of Ilium, if they were not killed on the 
way by the townspeople. From early in the third century 
h.c. the Aianteioi, the hero's own clan, undertook to 
furnish these girls (inscription published bv A. Wilhelm, 
JOAI 1911, 168 f.; tor the custom in general, see Lyco- 
phron t t 4 t ff ■ and schol. there; Polybius 12, fr. 5, 6 
Buttner-Wobst ; Plutarch, lie sera 557 d). It ended 111 
the second century n.c. The Locrians had maintained 
that it was imposed for 1,000 years. It has seemed incon- 
ceivable to some scholars that this should he the result 
of an imaginary person’s fabulous crime, and therefore 
the classical explanation, that it is u penance for Aias' 
carrying off the Palladium or raping Cassandra at the 
altar of Athena, during the sack of Trov, has been accep- 
ted, but it seems to owe its imposition in histor l times 
to the Delphic oracle. See further Farnell, op. cit. 294 ff. 
and ibid. 293 4, for Aias’ cult; A. Momigliano, CQ 
1947. 49; Parke and Worrncll, Delphic Oracle (1956), i. 
326 ff. 

The dragging of Cassandra from the image of 
Athena is frequently found in vase-painting and other 
arts from the beginning of the sixth century. In Poly- 
pnotus’ Trov Aias was shown taking an oath about the 
assault before the Greek kings (Brommer, Vasenlisten 1 
282 ff.). 

That two heroes so unlike should have the same name 
is curious, and at the same time an argument against 
supposing that they were originally one. 

H. J. H , H. W. T ; C M K. 

AION (Awp), a personification of (1) period of time, (2) 
passage of time, indefinitely long time (hardly eternity, 
except in thought deriving from Plato, Tim . 37 d). In 
cult, (1) is represented by the festival at Alexandria (late 
and Greek but not unconnected with Egyptian ideas, see 
E. Norden, Geburt des K.mdes , 28, and refs, there), at 
which an image w^as brought out of the inner sanctuary 
of the Kopeiov, with ithe announcement that ‘the 
Maiden (K 6 p-rj) has brought forth Aion.' This is ap- 
parently the year; cf., for an allegedly Phoenician 
mythological figure of the same kind, Phi'lon of Byblus 
ap. Euseb. Praep. Evang. 1. 10. 7. (2) perhaps in Eur., 
Herod. 900, but cf. Wilamowitz-ModlendorfF on HE 
660; cf. Heraclitus, fr. 79 Bywater. In cult lie is late, 
probably Orphic (Kern, Rehg. der Griechen iii. 243), 
possibly Mithraic also (Cumont, Textes et Monuments 
(1895—9), i* 7b; Eel. or. (4. 140 and note 46), cf, the 
Iranian Zervan Akarana). Mythologically, Aion is an 
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important character in Nonnus, Dionysiaca. His con- 
nexion with a number of figures showing a lion-headed 
deity is problematical, cf. Cumont, Textes, loc. cit., Nilsson, 
G(jR u. 478 ft. An inscription to him, of the Augustan 
period, comes from Eleusis, S 1 G, 1125. Cf. A. L). Nock, 
lJarv. Theol. Rev . 1934, 53 fF. on the complexity of 
ideas attaching to this term (and on the publicist or 
patriotic sense of Aeternilas at Rome); C. Bonner, Ilesp. 
1944 p 30 ft. H. J R. 

AISYMNETES, according to Aristotle {Pol. I285 1 '), a 
supreme ruler appointed by some early city-states in 
times ot internal crisis, lor life, for a prescribed period, 
or till the completion ot Ins task, e.g. Pittacus (q.v.). 
Aristotle defines the office as an elective tyranny; 
Dionysius (5. 73) compares the Roman dictator. These 
aisymnetai have affinities with the early lawgivers (Solon, 
Zaleucus, Demonax, etc.), the difference being one of 
local nomenclature. Inscriptions {S 1 G 38, 57, 272, 642, 
955) show' regular magistrates so called in Tcos, Miletus, 
Naxos, Mcgara, Sclinus, and Chalcedon. The word first 
occurs in Od . 8. 258, meaning a referee. I J . N. U. 

AITHER (AWjp), personification of the purer upper 
stratum of air (approximately the stratosphere), next 
to or identical with the sky; son of Erebus and Night 
(Hesiod, Thcog. 1 24—5) ; of Chaos and Darkness (Hyginus, 
Fab. praef. 1); husband of Day and of Earth (ibid. 2-3). 

II. J R. 

AIDS LOCUTIUS, the unknown divine ‘saycr and 
speaker’ who, a little before the battle of the Allia (q.v.) in 
390 11 c., hade one M. Caedieius tell the magistrates that 
the G.mls were coming. Alter their departure a precinct 
( tnnphun ) and shrine (w uvllitm) w r ere dedicated near 
Vesta’s shrmc, on the Nova Via, where the voice was 
heard. 

iavy 5 12. fi F 50 5 Plainer Ashl»y, 3 f. II. J R. 

ALABANDA, a city in northern Caria, on the Marsyns, 
a tributary ol the Marauder, at the point where the road 
from Tralles branches westward to Halicarnassus and 
south to the coast opposite Rhodes. Its site (now Arab- 
/mar) between two hills is likened hv Strabo to a pack- 
saddle In the province Asia it was a ewitas libera and the 
centre of a c onveutus. It was proverbial tor opulence and 
comfort. W. M C. 

ALAE, a term originally denoting the two contingents of 
soru normally posted on the legion’s Hanks; after the 
Social War (90-89 n.c.) it bore the more restricted sense of 
cavalry. In lus Gallic campaigns Caesar employed con- 
tingents of tnhal cavalry, mainly under native praeferti 
equilum , and many of these, no doubt, were embodied 
for service in the Civil Wars and placed under veteran 
officers. When Augustus organized the auxilia the 
cavalry contingents were called alar and commanded by 
equestrian praefecti equitum (the title praefeelus alae 
becomes common later), and numbered either 1,000 men 
{ala miliaria), or 500 {ala qmngenana), subdivided into 
24 and 16 turmae respectively. They commonly bore 
titles indicating the country from winch they had been 
recruited (e.g. Hispanorum), or the emperor or general 
who had raised them ( Aelia , Siliana), or as a mark of 
honour {Augusta, pin , Julehs), or to distinguish their 
armament {sagittannrum). In this way many units ac- 
quired a multiplicity of titles (e.g. ala 111 Augusta 
Thracum sagittanorum civium Romanorum). 

By the middle of the first century a.d. the regular 
career of equestrian officers comprised the tres militiae — 
praefectus cohortis , tribunus mtlilum, praejettus alae. Thus 


the command of an ala w r as held to be more important 
than the legionary tribunate. The pay of members of 
alae, though lower than that of legionaries, was above that 
of other auxiliary units: the basic rale was two-thirds 
that of the legionary. 

In the Late Empire alae survived as cavalry units of 
the frontier armies. 

See A11M1F.S (ROMAN), AUXILIA, LIMITANlil, MERCENARIES 
(ROMAN), PUAEFKCTUS, S1GNA M1LITAIUA, ST I PENDIUM. 

O, L t-heesman, The Auxiha of the Iintnan Army (1014); K. 
Kraft, Alert und Kohorlen an Rluin und JJotum (1051); Jones., l^ater 
Rum. Emp H. M D 1 \, (J R. W. 

ALAMANNI (ALEMANNI), a Germanic people, who 
formed a loose confederation ot trihes in western Ger- 
many in the third and later centuries a.j>. Whether they 
were immigrants from eastern Germany or a regrouping 
of peoples who had been known to Tacitus, is obscure. 
At any rate, they were unknown to Tacitus under this 
name. They finally broke through the Roman lunes 
(c. 260) and thenceforward lived south of the river Main 
in the old Agn Derumates (q.v.). Their raids on the Roman 
provinces had become serious in the thirties of the third 
century, and their warriors more than once penetrated 
into Italy itself. Their defeat by Julian in 357 at the 
battle of Strasbourg scarcely checked their raids, and 
they never ceased to devastate eastern Gaul. In the fifth 
century they settled permanently in Alsace and in 
northern Switzerland, which they converted into 
German-speaking countries. They were finally conquered 
by the Franks. fc. A. T. 

ALANS, a people of nomadic pastoralists who lived in 
south-eastern Russia in the first two centuries A.D. After 
the arrival of the Goths (q.v.) in the Ukraine, they lived 
between the Volga and the Don. They often tried to 
croFs the Caucasus; hut the Roman emperors from Nero 
and Vespasian onward fortified the western exits of the 
Caucasus against them; and Arrian, when governor of 
Cappadocia, beat ofr an attack by them. In the fourth 
century they were driven westwards by the Huns, 
crossed into Gaul in 406, and in 409 reached Spain, 
where they were absorbed by the Vandals (q.v,). 

E A. T. 

ALARIC, Visigothic leader (died a.d. 410), led his 
people from Lower Moesia in 395, devastated Greece, and 
111 401 entered Italy. Defeated by Stilicho (q.v.) at 
Pollentia {Pollenzit) in 402 and at Verona in 403, he 
besieged Koine itself three times in the years 408-10. He 
finally entered the city 011 24 Aug. 410 and plundered it 
for three days. There is little reason to attribute any 
extensive damage of the city’s buildings to his men. 
Intending to occupy Africa he marched to Rhegium, but 
his ships w r ere wrecked in a storm, and the enterprise was 
abandoned. He died at Consentia {(Josenza) in that same 
year and was buried in the bed of the river Busentus. 

E A. T. 

ALASTOR, in mythology, son of Ncleus and brother 
of Nestor, (q.v.). Like all his brothers save Nestor himself, 
he was killed by Heracles { 11 . it. 693; Apollod. 1. 93). 
He married llarpalyce, daughter of Clymenus of Argos, 
but on the way home he was overtaken by Clymenus 
and robbed of his bride, for whom her father had an 
incestuous passion. To revenge herself, she killed her 
younger brother, cooked his flesh, and served it to her 
father at a feast. She then prayed to he taken from the 
world of men, and became a x^Aki?, here a night-bird of 
some kind (Parthemus 13, from Euphorion). 

dXdoTuip, subst. or adj., in the latter case often with 
Saqiaii' added: an avenging power, as Acsch. Ag. 1501, 
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where it is the supernatural agent who, according to 
Clytemnestra, exacts vengeance on Atreus’ descendants 
for his crime («?e atreijs, auamkmnon). Ilence the criminal 
himself, presumably as giving occasion for such punish- 
ment, e.g. Aesch. Eum. 236, where Orestes uses it of 
himself; hence occasionally a mere vague term of abuse, 
‘wretch’, ‘scoundrel’, as Dein. ly. 305. 11. J K. 

ALBA FUCENS, an ancient town just north of the 
Fucine Lake (q.v.) in central Italy, first mentioned as 
a Latin colony planted in Aequis, but near the Marsi, 
303 H.c. (Livy 10. 1); perhaps the Via Tiburtina was now 
extended thus far east (see via Valeria). Alba usually 
supported the Homan government, e.g. against Hannibal, 
the socii (yo n.c.), Caesar, and Antony; its recusant 
attitude in 2oy was exceptional (App. Harm . 39; Livy 
27. 9; 29. 15 ; Epit. 72; Cues. BCw. 1. 15 ; Cic. Phil. 3. (>j. 
Roman Slate prisoners were often kept here (Livy 30. 
17; 45. 42; Epit. 61). Excavations at Albc (reports in 
Ant Clan. 1951, etc.) have revealed its extent and im- 
portance. Macro (q.v.) was a prominent native son. 

I* L MacKcndnrk, The A lute Stones Speak (1962), 9s; If. 

li T S. 

ALBA LONGA, on the Albanus Mons (q.v.), near 
modern Custel (Jandolfo , a very ancient city traditionally 
founded c. 1152 li. C. by Ascanius (q.v.) (Am. 3. 390 1.). 
Its necropolis contains tombs of r. 1100. Alba founded 
some, certainly not all, Latin cities (reject Livy 1. 52, 
Am. 6. 773; and see A. Alfoldi, Early Borne and the 
Latins ( U.S.A. 1965), 236 f.). Appaicntly it once headed 
a league (of Prisei Latim ? see Festus, 253 L.), the nature 
and members of which cannot be exactly determined: 
lists in Diodorus (7. 5), Dionysius (4. 92; 5. hi), and 
Pliny (UN 3. 6y), like surviving lists ol Alban kings, are 
untrustworthy. Alba lost its primacy in Latiurn perhaps 
in the seventh century R.C., allegedly through its destruc- 
tion hy Rome: some families are said to have migrated 
to Rome (Julii, Tullii, etc. - Livy 1. 29 f., Tac. Ann. 11. 
24), while others joined neighboring Hovillae and pre- 
served Alban cults and memorials until late times 
( Alhani Longani Bovtl l crises : 1LS 6188 f.). Alba was 
never rebuilt, hut modern A I harm preserves its name 
(from Albanian — Domitian’s Alban villa, which be- 
came a legionary camp under Scptinuus Severus and 
subsequently the nucleus of today’s town). Alban vmiic 
and building stone (pepenno) were famous. 

M. 1 ’allot lino. Arch Class. igfio, 27 f! , F. Dioium, T.a scopnta 
topogrnfu a dt Alba Longa ( 1901 ),|' ( \ . (Jieiow, The Iron Age Culture 
of Latum), 1 (Lund, 1900), II, 1 ( 1 Q<> 4 ) K T. S 

ALBANIA (Caucasian), the kind (modem Shirvan) ad- 
jacent to the eastern C aucasus and the western Caspian, 
separated from Armenia bv the river Cyrus (Kur). Its 
Caspian ikit-laiiJs were fertile, but the Albanian people 
remained a rude and vvailike folk of herdsmen, hunters, 
and fishers, who traded by bailer. Under a common 
king they had twelve local chiefs and spoke twenty-six 
different dialects; their chief worship was an orgiastic 
cult of the moon-goddess. Albania was explored by 
Pompey in 65 13. c. and was occasionally attached to the 
Roman Empire as a client State. 

Strubo 11 <191 ff.; Pliny, HN fi. 15, 29, 39, Ptnl. Geug 5 12. 

Caiy, Geographic Background, 177. b. f). YV. 

ALBANUS LACUS (modem Lago Album) r a crater 
lake in the Albanus Mons (q.v.) near Rome. Its wooded 
banks in imperial times were studded with villas, e.g. 
Domitian’s. Lacking natural outlets, its waters reach 
the Rivus Albanus, and thence the Tiber, via a tunnel 
through the crater rim built c. 397 H.c. The Romans 
reputedly excavated this emissarium to ensure the fall of 
Veii which, an oracle prophesied, awaited the overflow- 


ing of the lake (Livy 5. 15-19). Actually their motive was 
to carry off the waters rapidly for irrigation purposes 
(Cic. Div. 2. 69); otherwise seepage through the porous 
subsoil would waterlog the districts below. 

Ogilvie, Comm. Livy 1-5, 658 ff. E. T. S. 

ALBANUS MONS, the Alban Hills and more speci- 
fically their dominating peak ( Monte Cavo , 3,115 feet), 
13 miles south-east ot Rome. Until c. 1150 h.c. the 
Albanus Mons was an active volcano, discouraging dense 
population in Latium; the volcano, however, has been 
inactive in historical times. On the summit stood the 
Latin federal sanctuary of Jupiter Latiaris where Roman 
consuls celebrated the Err tac Latinac (Dion. Hal. 4. 49; 
the antiquity of the festival probably is underestimated). 
Remains exist, not indeed of the temple, but of the Via 
Tnuinphalis leading to it; here at least five Roman 
generals celebrated ovations after being refused regular 
triumphs in Rome (e.g. Marcellus in 21 1 u.c. : Livy 
26. 21). 

for emlv keulemnnls, sec P G. Gitrnw, The Iron Age Culture of 
Lai rum 1 (l.und, 196*1), n (19114). E. T. S. 

ALBINOVANUS PfeDO, a poet-friend addressed by 
Ovid in Pont. 4. 10, author of a ! Thesetd , is mentioned hy 
Martial ( 1 praej . ; cf. 5. 5. (>) as one of Ins models in epigram. 
Under Tiberius he wrote a poem on Germanicus’ North 
Sea expedition from which Seneca (Suns. 1. 15; cf. 
Uachr. FPR, p. 351) quotes over twenty hexameters as a 
typical Latin description of the ocean. Its rather turgid 
rhetoric does not exhibit the qualities in him which 
appealed to Martial ; hut the younger Seneca (Ep. 122. 
15 -iO) calls him a ‘tabulator elegantissimus’ and gives 
his vividly amusing story about a noisy neighbour who 
turned night into day. 

}l llardon, La Litter aturt Inline ineonnuc, n (19^6), 69 ff 

J W D. 

ALBINUS (1), PI atonist philosopher, pupil of Guius. 
Til light ar Smyrna, where Cljlen heard him lecture in 
A.I>. 1 5 1-2. Extant writings are(i) a brief preface to Plato’s 
dialogues (llpohoyns; or Eitmyatyjj), concerned with their 
classification and the order in which they should be 
studied; (li ) a summary of Plato’s doctrines ('i?7riTo/tTj or 
AihamcaAucos-), designed as a handbook for the general 
public. (Uy a misreading the latter w^ork is ascribed in 
the MSS. and earlier editions to an otherwise unknown 
‘Aleinous’.) Albinus’ version of Platonism reveals the 
eclectic tendencies of lus time, especially in its bold in- 
corporation of Aristotelian elements. He attributes 
Aristotle’s categories to Plato; he equates Plato’s Demi- 
urge with Aristotle’s Unmoved Mover; lie interprets 
Plato’s transcendent ‘Forms’ as the thoughts of this 
Aristotelian God. Much of the raw material of Neo- 
platonism is present in Albinus, but he has no doctrine 
of the One and shows no tendency to mysticism. 

Trxr am) Fai Ncii Trvnsi aiion 1 ’ Louis (194s) Text n 1 no in 
C F Hermann's Teuhner edition of 1 ’luto ( 1 8 ^3 ), vi. 147 IT 

Dist nssiON It i: Witt, Albinus and the History oj Middle Platonism 
(lgj7), J- H. i^uenen, M nemos 1956, 29ft IT , and 1957, 3s ff. 

E. R. D. 

ALBINUS (2) (4th c. a.d.), writer on metre and music. 
His works are lost. 

Teuffcl, § 405, 2 nnd § 407, 5 ; Sriiani- Iln$iu<s, § 8B5. 

ALBION, ancient (Celtic or pre-Celtic) name of Great 
Britain (hut not licland), first recorded c. 525 n.c. by a 
Massiliote seaman (quoted by Avienius, q.v.) who spoke 
of Ireland, two days’ sail from Brittany, ‘alongside the 
island of the Albumen’. The name ‘Albion’ was used by 
the author of De Mundo (who said that it and Ireland 
were bigger than the Mediterranean islands, but smaller 
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than Ceylon), but it was soon ousted by the Celtic 
Britannia’. A number of Latin geographic names begin 
Alb- (cf. also ‘Alpes’). The Romans, connecting ‘Albion* 
with albus , 'white', referred the name to the cliffs of Dover, 
perhaps rightly — W. J. Watson, History of Celtic Plate- 
names of Scotland (1926), 10; the name Albion may be 
pre-Celtic — S. Casson, Greece and Britain (1943), ib; 
Hyde, Greek Mariners , 122. 

Avicmm (ed. A IloUlen, 1965), 00 tT ; I*s -Arist. de Mutulo v, 

I liny 4. 102; I J iol. 2. 31 and 7 5 11. K. II. W. 

ALBUCIUS (i), Titus (praetor r. 105 n.c.), orator: 
Lucilius satirized the absurdities of his Graecoinania 
(S8-Q3 Marx) and Cicero called him ‘doclus Graecis vel 
polios plane Graecus’ {Brut. 131). lie was an Epicurean 
and after lus condemnation in 103 n.c. for extortion in 
Sardinia he spent his exile in philosophical study at 
Athens (Cic. Pro Scauro 40, Tusc. 5. 108). (J J. F, 

ALBUCIUS (2) SILUS, Gaius, Augustan orator and 
teacher of rhetoric, from Novmia in Cisalpine Gaul. 
Though over-conscientious and distrustful ol himself, 
he could command a grand simplicity, and Seneca 
classes him as one of the four outstanding practitioners 
of his time (Cant. 7 pr. 1— g; Suet. Wiet. 6). 

A A.serato, (taut Alluitnt Situ ( I C’ J F. 

ALBUM, a whitened tabula , was used for publishing, 
in black writing, priestly notices, fasti, notices of lumitui 
and Senate, pro\criptiones and edicts (e.g. album praetoris 
with formulae actionwn), also member rolls (e.g. album 
senator urn , deainonum, mtlicum, collegii), and lists of 
recipients ot corn. A II. Mi D. 

ALBUNEA, nymph of the albulae aquae, a sulphurous 
spring and brook rising at Tibur, where it forms the 
well-known waterfall, and (lowing into the Arno. Neat 
the fall was a dre.im-oracle (Ae/i. 7. Ki IE, needlessly 
doubted by I lcinze and Wissowa, HK 21 1 n. 4). Albunea 
herself was culled a Sih\l (Varro ap. I /actant. Div. Just. 
1. (1. 12) ; Seruus on Aen. 7. 84 equates her with Leuco- 
thca (q.v.) and sa\ s the god |jfic| Mefitis is her sub- 
ordinate. 

H Tillv, I’ugif i Lut turn (nj|7), ch vi ( JRS ion, 2 S fid. 

H. J R. 

ALCAEUS ( 1) (h. 1 . 620 u.r.), I\ric poet, of Mytilenc in 
Lesbos (Strabo (117), was still a boy when his brothers, 
Antimenidas and Cicis, overthrew the tyrant Melan- 
chros (frs. 53, 75, Diog. Laert. 1. 74). Melanchros was 
succeeded by Mvrsilus, w r ho was helped by Dcinomenus 
and Pittacus. Alcaeus’ early years seem to have been 
spent in combating all three. At first he lost and went 
into exile at Pyriha (schol. ad fr. 114), where he wrote 
fr. 42, and possibly lr. 130, in which political conditions 
are described m seafaring language. A fight followed, and 
to Alcaeus’ delight Myisilus was killed (fr. 332). He was 
succeeded by Pittacus, with whom Alcaeus seems at first 
to have been friendly, since both fought against Athens 
at Sigeum (Diog. Laert. 1 . 74) c. 600 n.c. Here Alcaeus 
lost his shield and celebrated the fact (fr. 428). On the 
conclusion of peace Pittacus became all-powerful, and 
was attacked by Alcaeus, who regarded his election to 
power as an act of madness (fr. 348) ,and reviled him for 
his physical defects (Diog. Laert. 1. 81), his ambitious 
marriage (fr. 69), his riotous behaviour (fr. 70), and his 
craftiness (fr. 72). The result of the struggle was that soon 
after 600 R.C. Alcaeus went to Egypt (Strabo 37) and his 
brother Antimenidas became a mercenary of the king of 
Babylon (fr. 48). Alcaeus seems also to have been in 
Thrace (fr. 45) and to have had negotiations with the 
Lydians (fr. 69). Before Pittacus resigned his powers in 


580 n.c. he forgave Alcaeus (Diog. Laert. 1, 75), who 
must have returned home. The rest ot his life and the 
date of his death are unknown. 

Ilis works survive only in fragments. Edited hv Aristo- 
phanes and Aristarchus m at least ten books (Heph. 
p. 74, 12 IE), they seem to have been arranged according 
to subject, since ’Y/ivni (schol. Heph. p. 1O9, 28 IT.) and 
HTucTuoTthn (Strabo 617) are mentioned, but the papyrus 
fragments give no indication of systematic arrangement. 
The remains indicate that Alcaeus wrote lvncal songs, 
usually monodies; many dealt with contemporary 
politics, while others are drinking-songs (frs. 335, 338, 
346, 347, 366), sometimes with a meditative tinge (lr. 38), 
love-songs (lr. 71; cf. Theoc. 29 30, I lor. L 'arm, 1. 32. 
11), hymns to Apollo (tr. 307), Hermes (fr. joS), and the 
Dioscuri (fr. 34). Sometimes he seems to write variations 
on themes of folk-song (tr. 10) or describes a festive scene 
(lr. 1 15). lie writes in vernacular Aeolic, w ith occasional 
Ilomensms. lie uses two- or foui -lined stanzas with 
a wide variety ot metres, including the Greater and 
Lesser Asclepiads, the Sapphic and Alcaic stanzas, and 
other stanzas o f his own invention. lie occasionally em- 
ploys an elaborate allegory (trs. 119, 326), but normally 
he writes directly and easily, and is at his best in describ- 
ing simple sights or emotions. 

Trxr h Lobe I jnU D L. Pnge, Poetarum Leibiorum Fragmenta 
( 1955)- 

V III l If ISM 1 "). T,. Sappho and Altaeut (1955), 147 ff.; C’ M. 

Howia, ( Jreeh Lynr Poetry* , 130 11 . PW buppl vi, 8ff. C. M U. 

ALCAEUS (2) is called by the Suda Ktopuco<: rijs apyatag 
Kiofunblas and author of ten plays. Elis naaitfsay took the 
fifth (last) prize in 388 n.c. (hyp. 4 Ar. Plut.). Fragments 
of seven other plays survive; the titles suggest that he 
specialized in mythological burlesques. 

FCG 1. 244-0 , CAF I 756 ff ; FAC I. 886 fT. K J D. 

ALCAEUS (3) of Messene (fl. 200 b.c.) has some fifteen 
epigrams in the Greek Anthology, including several 
bilmg lampoons on Philip V of Macedon. Plutarch 
{Flam, q) says that one of them was repeated all over 
Greece, and gives the king’s bitter parodic reply. These 
are the earliest extant epigrams containing political in- 
vective. In technique, perhaps also in outlook, Alcaeus 
owes something to Cercidas (q.v.). His iambics, which 
must have been pasquinades too, are lost. 

C Kelson, CPftrl 194K, K W Will hunk, CQ 1942, 135 ff, 1943, 
I tl , T. H. i. Webster, Hellenistic Poetry and At t (1964), th. IC 

h 

ALCAMENES, Greek sculptor, probably of Athens, 
active during the whole ol the second half of the fifth 
century li.c. lie was called both a pupil and a rival of 
Phidias (cf. Pliny IIN 36. 16; 34. 49 and 72). Like Phidias 
he worked in bronze, marble, and gold and ivory. A few 
of his works have been more or less tentatively identified 
in reproductions of Roman dale. For instance, the seated 
statue that he made for the sanctuary of Dionysus ‘near 
the theatre’ (Paus. 1. 20. 3) appears on Roman coins of 
Athens. The Aphrodite of the Gardens, one of his most 
famous works (cf. Lucian Eikones, 6; Pliny 36. 16), has 
been recognized by some in the so-called Venus Gcnetrix 
type. The group of Procne and Itys in the Acropolis 
Museum has been thought to be the group dedicated by 
one Alcamenes (Paus. 1. 24. 3) — possibly but not neces- 
sarily identical with the sculptor. The most reliable 
attribution appenrs to be that ot 'a Hermes of the Gate- 
way’, seen by Pausamas at the entrance of the Acropolis 
(1. 22. 8), and identified in two inscribed herms with 
a bearded head, one found at Pergamum, the other at 
Ephesus. The fame of the original is borne out by the 
large number of extant copies. The statement by Pau- 
sanias (5. 10. 8) that Alcamenes made the sculptures of 
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the western pediment of the temple of Zeus at Olympia 
does not fit either the chronology or what is known of 
the style of Alcumenes, and must be due to a mistake. 

G. MAR. 

ALCATHOUS (XXKdQons or XAi<d 0 ovs), in mythology, 
son of Pelups and Hippodarneia, to whom games (Al- 
kathoin) were celebrated at IVIegara (Find. Jsthm. 8. 74 
and schol. on Nem. 5. 46). A folk-tale (theme H 10s, 
Stith Thompson) told bv Dieuchidas (ap. schol. Ap. 
Rhod. 1. 517) says that, exiled foi his share in the murder 
of his brother (Jhrysippus, he killed a lion (it haunted 
Cithaeron and had killed Kuhippus, son of Megareus, 
king of Megara, who promised his daughter’s hand and 
the succession to his throne to whoever slew 7 it, Paus. 1. 
41. 3), cut out its tongue, and when false claimants arose, 
used it to refute them, lie then huill temples to Apollo 
Agraios and Artemis Agrotera (Paus. ibid.) anti walls for 
Megara; Apollo helped him, and rested his hre on a stone 
still shown in Pausanias’ time (ibid. 42. 2). Ills eldest son, 
Ischepohs, was killed on the Calydonian boar-hunt; one 
Callipolis brought the news and scattered the wood ot a 
fire on which Alcathous was offering, whereat Alcathous 
killed him with one of the billets (ibid. 42. 6). H J R. 

ALCESTIS (XA/cyrTTis), in mythology, a daughter of 
Pelias (see neleus) and wale of Admetus, king of Plierae 
in Thessaly. For some unknown reason she is the central 
figure ol two interesting legends, one of them also moving 
and famous in literature, but both characteristic folk-tales. 

(1) When she was of age to marry, many suitors 
appeared, but her father w'ould not give her to any who 
could not fulfil the prescribed condition of driving wild 
heasrs yoked to a chariot. This is of course one ol the 
innumerable stories told of extraordinary tasks set wooers 
(see Stith Thompson, H 33s)- lu this instance it does 
not appear that Pelias apprehended nnv danger from 
Aleestis’ marriage, or had any special 1 eason for wanting 
her at home. Admetus succeeded, thanks to a divine 
helper. Apollo had shortly before killed the Cyclopes 
who made Zeus’ thunderbolts (cf. Kur. Ale. 1 IT.), be- 
cause he did not dare to avenge the death of his son 
Asclepius (q.v.) on Zeus himself. In consequence, he was 
banished from heaven for a time (the common punish- 
ment ot a human manslayer is here transferred to a god), 
and made to serve a mortal. Admetus was renowned for 
his piety and treated his divine serf with every considera- 
tion, employing him (appropriately, as he is a god of 
flocks and herds, see apollo) to tend his horses or cattle. 
The god, in return for this, in a later form of the legend, 
because Admetus w'as very handsome and he loved him 
(first 111 Callimachus, Ap. 40, who does not mention the 
adair of the banishment) brought hnn a lion and a boar 
yoked, and he drove awav w f ith Aleestis behind this team 
(Hyg. Ft ib. 50. si; source unknown; 50. 1 suggests 
another form of the story m which the successful can- 
didate was allowed to choose whichever of Pelias’ 
daughters he preferred). 

(2) At the bridal feast, Admetus forgot to sacrifice to 
Artcnns (Apollod. 1. 105, who also had the story of the 
lion and boar), and on opening the bridal chamber found 
it full of serpents. The snake being a chthonian creature 
for the most part, this was an omen of imminent death, 
and Apollo again intervened. By the primitive method of 
making the Fates drunk (Aesch. Hum. 728) he persuaded 
them to promise that if anyone else would die on Ad- 
metus’ behalf, he might continue to live. But no one 
would consent to die, except Aleestis (Fur,, ibid. 15 fL 
who makes no mention of the porrent). That there was 
any bnseness in accepting her ofier did not occur to 
tellers of the legend before Euripides; elsewhere Ad- 
metus is a wholly admirable character. So far, the tale 


embodies popular moralizing (a man’s truest friend is 
a good wife). On the appointed day Aleestis accordingly 
died, i.e. the rest of her life was transferred to her hus- 
band. Now comes a form of the widespread tale (Tam- 
inuz and Ishtar is the oldest known form) of the recovery 
from the lower world of one of a pair of lovers. It is 
sometimes said (Apollod., ibid. 106) that Persephone 
sent Aleestis back of her own accord; but the usual 
version is that I leracles (q.v.) intervened. Admetus, with 
his usual piety, had received him hospitably in the midst 
of his own grief; bv way of return for this, he set out to 
harrow Hell, and fought successfully either with Hades 
himself (Apollod., ibid ) or w ith the death-spirit, Thana- 
tos, compelling him to give Aleestis back. 

A. Lesky ‘Alkestis dcr Mylhus und das Drama’, Sitz. 
Wien 1 1)2 5, gives the best analysis of the legend and dis- 
poses of the view that Admetus is a faded god. 

Apart from these tales, neither of the pair lias much 
mythology. Admetus look p.irt in the. Argouautic ad- 
venture, (Hyg. Fab. 14. 2 and elsewhere) , the C’alydoman 
boar-hunt (Apollod. 1. 67); the funeral games over Pelias 
(Chest of C’ypselus in Paus. 5. 17. 9, where he drives a 
chariot); perhaps in imitation of this, Statius ( Theb . 
6. 3 10 ff.) makes him compete at the first Neirican games 
with a team of rnares. 

One account (Phanodemus ap. schol. Ar. Vesp. 1239) 
says that in Ins old age Admetus w.is driven into exile 
with Aleestis and their youngest child, Ilippasus (the 
elder son, Eumclus took part in the Trojan War, Jl. 2. 
713-14; he w r as a skilled charioteer, 23. 288-9, hut had 
ill success in the chariot-race at Patroclus’ funeral, ibid. 
391 fh; the daughter, Penmelc, married Argos, son ol 
Phrixus, Ant. Libei alls 23). The cause of the exile is 
not known, and the story is plainly connected with the 
lamous skohon (quoted by Ar. Vesp. 1238), yD/tijrnu 
Xoyov wreupf fiaOtui' tijuv dyati ovv (f>iX ci, said by Phano- 
demus to refer to Admetus’ kind reception hv Theseus. 

There appears to have been no hero-cult of either 
Aleestis or her husband. .1 J. K. 

ALCHEMY in antiquity was a mixture of chemical, 
metallurgical, and glass technology, Creek philosophy, 
mystical and svncretist religion, and astrology; it was 
probably not yet concerned with the ‘philosopher’s stone’ 
nor with the transmutation of base metals into gold 

2. The word ‘alchemy’ is from the medieval Latin, 
from the Arabic al-ltimiya’, the etymology of this is 
dubious, but it is commonly derived from the Creek 
t hernia, which according to Plutarch meant Fgvpt (the 
black land), from the Egyptian km, ‘black’. This is sup- 
ported by the fact that Plutarch also quotes ‘the pupil of 
the eve’ as another meaning, which is true of km; mid by 
the Coptic eheme , ‘the black (land)’, Fgvpt, lound in the 
place-name Pclchem (which incidentally gave the Arabic 
form Bilkim). But there was early contusion of ehenua 
with ehwneia (lotacism), from the root of thru, ‘pour’, 
chumeia being a metallurgical term ; and, according to Pro- 
fessor Dubs, alchemy is denvcd via the Arabic Irom the 
article a! plus the Chinese kum-tdk, ‘sperm of gold’, 
presumably through Jundishapur in the eighth erntury. 
ln any case ancient alchemy was never called by such a 
name, being always referred to in such terms as ‘the 
Work’, ‘the Sacred Art*. 

3. The art is distinguished from the pure science of 
chemistry by its mixture of mystical and magical elements 
with the technology. Its origins are obscure. Later dis- 
tinctions, such us that between esoteric and exoteric 
alchemy, or theoretical and practical, are irrelevant, prob- 
ably being developed between the eighth and twelfth 
centuries. Alchemy in lute antiquity was born of the con- 
fluence of three streams . (1) Technology , especially the arts 
of glass colouring and metal-working, including making 
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other metals look like gold and silver — the appearance 
was always very important; (2) theory, derived from 
Greek philosophy: two doctrines are of special import- 
ance, that ot the four elements (which held the field from 
Empedocles to Boyle), and that of the essential unity of 
all things, the hypokeimenon common to philosophers 
from the Prrsocrntics to Aristotle and on, and found 
also in Orpines and Neoplatonists and others; which 
leads us to (3) occult religion, and the mystical und syn- 
cretist magical beliefs of late Hellenistic times. The 
symbol of unity, the ouroboros , the snake eating its own 
tail, is common in astrological, Gnostic, and apocryphal 
texts, as well as in alchemical ones. All of tins points fairly 
definitely to Egypt, to Alexandria, in about the second 
and third centuries A.n. 

4. 'Hie inventor was said to he Hermes, and alchemy 
is linked with other occult sciences in the Hermetic 
literature of the first thiee centuries A.n., along with 
neo-Pythagorean, Neoplatonic, and Gnostic ideas. That 
Alexandria was the early home of the art is most prob- 
able, as the cradle of the Hermetic literature, of syn- 
cretist philosophical movements, and of the ancient and 
well-developed arts of the gl.issworker, potter, gold- 
smith, and jeweller: one man often combined several of 
these skills, and Jewish craftsmen in these arts are men- 
tioned in the Talmud The earliest works ate attributed 
to Democritus or his teacher Ostanes; there might he 
some technological connexion with Democritus (cf. Sen. 
F.p. no. 32-33). At this stage the art was concerned with 
colour-th.inges in glass and metals, especially with the 
production of allovs and the imitation of gold and silver. 
Then philosophy was added to technology: the funda- 
mental identity of the stuff of the universe, the permuta- 
tions ol the lour elements and lour qualities (Aristotle); 
the lack of any cleai distinction between animate and 
inanimate, winch led to the idea of ‘generation’ not being 
limited to the animate, and the ideas ot the ‘pneuma’ or 
spirit that mulcl tlow through the universe, and its 
exhalations (Aristotle and the Stoics); all this widened 
the scope of the art and opened the way to (1) the idea of 
the ttansnuitation of inetals and (2) the introduction of 
ichgion and astrology, which shared the belief in the 
essential unity of all things. It may have led to the search 
for a substance to achieve transmutation, and possibly 
also long hie -ninth latei known as the Philosopher’s 
Stone, or EIixu (probably dciivcd by the Arabs (al-iksir) 
from .xenon, a desiccative powder tor wounds, though 
Dubs derives this also Jrorn the C hinese). Zosimus (fl. 
c. a u. 300), much of whose work remains, seems to stand 
at the beginning of this tradition. There must certainly 
he some doubt whether alchemy in classical tunes, or 
at least hefoie the fourth century A.n., ever went much 
heyond the arts of the jcwcllei and goldsmith, concerned 
with the alloying and imitation of gold and silver. 

5. Then apparatus included furnaces, with bellows to 
produce high lempei atines ; crucibles and retorts of vari- 
ous kinds, of metal, pottery, nnd glass; the bain- Mane , 
still used hv chemists, going hack to Mary the Jewess, 
who is said also to have invented the tribikon, or three- 
spout still, and the krrotnkis , originally n warmed plate 
on which wax -mixed colours were kept soft for working, 
and then used to subject molten metals to the action of 
vapours to pi ounce alterations in colour. The substances 
used by these early alchemist-craftsmen c an very often 
he identified, hut when alchemy and astrology were fused 
the language became more esoteric nnd difficult to inter- 
pret. The arts had always been kept secret in the families 
involved, and the admixture of magic, etc., made things 
worse. The ‘seven stars in the sky’ were identified with 
seven metals — sun/gold, moon/silver, Mars/iron, Mer- 
cury/mercury, Venus/copper, Jupirer/tm, Satum/lead — 
and the symbols used for either or both. 


6 . There are no early I -atin alchemical texts, but the 
general connexion between technology, secret arts, and 
astrology is evident in the fourth-century Eirtmcus 
Maternus’ work : those horn when Mercury is 111 the fourth 
station in the evening will be ‘goldsmiths or goldminers 
or masters of certain hidden arts’ ; those born W'hen the 
moon is between Mars and Venus will practise the ‘arts 
of pigments or scents or stones and gems, and will often 
he colourers of metals’; und those ‘who are polishers of 
precious stones or who give gems another colour with 
various pigments’ are linked with ‘those who know the 
secrets of the heavens or who easily learn scciet and 
hidden matters’. 

M. Jlerthelol, Collection des auciens olchirmstcs Rrec\ (4 vuls., 1887- 
8), E O von l.ippmunn, Entsfehuiift und Ausbi fitting der Alchrmu- 
(3 vols , 11JTQ, J1131, HJS4). Lynn Thorndike , History of Ma#u and 
Expei 1 mental St fence (vol. 2 , 1923); A 1 1 lupkim., Alchemy, Child of 
Creek J'lutoSophv (1Q34) , A -J. FestURUirc, Lu Revrlulum d'llertnrs 
Trumefnste 1 (1944), F. Sherwood Taylur, 7 lu AUhniusts (msi). 
E- J iiolmy,itd, A h hr my (1957); J Head, Through Alchemy to 
Chemistry (2nd od., 19(H); P\V 1. mK; Ambiv ( 1 937 un), esp If. II. 
Dul™, ‘The Origin ot Alchemy Amhix 19(11, 23. S. J. T. 

ALC IB LADES (r. 450—404 it.c.), son of Cleinias, 
Athenian general and statesman. Drought up in the house- 
hold of his guardian Pericles, he became the pupil and 
intimate friend of Socrates, llis brilliance enabled him 
in 420 to assume the leadership of the extreme demo- 
crats, and his ambitious imperialism drew Athens into 
a coalition with Argos and other enemies of Sparta. This 
policy, half-heartedly supported by the Athenians, was 
largely discredited by the Spartan victory at Mantinea 
(418). Though Alcihiades temporarily allied with Nicias 
to avoid ostracism, the two were normally adversaries 
and nvals, and when the former sponsored the plan lor 
a Sicilian expedition, Nicias vainly opposed it. Doth 
were appointed, together with Lamachus, to command 
this armament, and received extraordinary powers (415). 
Alcihiades was suspected of complicity in the mutilation 
of the Hennae (nee an Don Pis 1) and other profanations 
at Athens, and soon after the fleet reached Sicily he was 
recalled for trial. He escaped, however, to Sparta, where 
he gave the valuable advice that a Spartan general should 
be sent to Syracuse and that a permanent Spartan 
post should he established at Decelea in Attica. 

In 412 his mission to Ionia caused many allies of 
Athens to revolt, but he soon lost the confidence of the 
Spartans and fled to Tissaphem.es. He tried to secure 
reinstatement at Athens by winning the support of Persia 
and fomenting an oligarchic revolution, but he could 
not induce Tissaphemes to desert the Spartan cause. 
The Athenian fleet at Samos appointed him general, and 
for several years he skilfully directed operations in Ionia 
and the Hellespont, winning a brilliant victory at Cyzicus 
in 410. He returned to Athens in 407 and was entrusted 
with an extraordinary command. Against the powerful 
combination of Lysander and Cyrus he could effect 
little, and when in his absence a subordinate suffered 
defeat at Notium (406), his enemies roused popular 
suspicion against him. He then withdrew, and in 404 
through the influence of the Thirty Tyrants (q v.i) and 
Lysander he was murdered in Phrygia, where he sought 
refuge with Phamahnzus. 

Alcihiades showed himself to he outstandingly able us 
a politician and later as a military leader, but his personal 
ambition and the excesses of his private life aroused the 
distrust of the Athenians, who twice discarded him w hen 
his leadership might have been a decisive factor (cf. 
Thuc. 6. 15. 3-4). 

Thuc , bkg 5-8: Xcn Hell, hk I, Plato, Alt. i and Symp.; Plut. 
Ale. J. HalzfeUI, Alcdncide* (1951). H. D. YV. 

ALCIDAMAS (4th c. B.c.), rhetorician and sophist, 
was bom at Eluea in Aeolis. He studied under Gorgias, 
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and led the orthodox branch of Gordias’ followers, while 
Isocrates led the innovators; the diflerence consisted 
largely in the fact that Alcidamas emphasized the im- 
portance of a power of improvisation resting on wide 
knowledge, while Isocrates excelled in dialectical skill 
and delicacy of language. The works extant under 
Alcidamas’ name are (i) Jltpi tows yfumrovs Aoyou? 
ypa<f> 6 vTtiiv t) rrepi ao<fntTTun /, (2) (spurious) ’ OSuaotvs Kind 
IJaXafirfdov? npubnaias. The most important of the lost 
woiks seems to have been that called Movatiov. 

Ed F. DIhsb, in his Antipho (18^2), iHj. W. D. H. 

ALCINOUS (;i,W vons), in mythology, son of Nausi- 
thous ( Od . 7. (>3), husband of Arete, his hrst cousin (ibid. 
66), king of the Phaeacians in Schena (ibid. 6. 12, etc.), 
father ot Nausicaa (q.v.). He received Odysseus hos- 
pitably (.vee Odysseus) and sent him to Ithaca oil one of 
the magic ships of his people (13. 70 IT.), though he had 
had warning of the danger of such services to all and 
sundry (13. 172 11 .). In the Argonautic legend (see 
especially Ap. Khod. 4. 993 IT.) the Argonauts visit 
Scheria (here called Drepune) on their return from 
Colchis; the Colchians pursue them there and demand 
Medea. Alcinous decides that it she is virgin she must 
return, but if not, her husband Jason shall keep her. 
Warned by Arete, she and Jason consummate their 
marriage. 11 . J. R. 

ALCIPHRON (2nd or 3rd c. a.d.), sophist, whose 
Letters, supposedly written by Athenians of the fourth 
century 11. c. (fishermen, farmers, ‘parasites’, hetairai) 
attest his wide reading in classical literature and preserve 
many reminiscences of New Comedy, especially of 
Menander. See letters (creek), § 6. 

I .neb text and translation, A R Renner F II FoUes (104Q, witli 
letters of Achan and Philosliatus). Rohde, Griech. tinman, 341 fl. 

I). A. R. 

ALCM(A)EON (1) (/ 1 A KfUwv, /Wk^lhUdv), in mythology, 
son of Amphiaraus (q.v.). After the expedition of the 
Seven against Thebes, he avenged his father’s death 
on his mother Eriphyle, and afterwards became, by com- 
mand of Apollo, leader of the expedition of the Epigoni, 
which took Thebes (or the expedition came first, the 
matricide afterwards, conti list Asclcpiades in schol. Od. 
11. 326, with Apullod. 3. 86). Being maddened by the 
Erinyes, he left Argos and went to Psophis where King 
Phcgeus purified him and gave him his daughter Arsinoe 
or Alphesiboea, but as a famine visited the land he left, 
settled in the new land formed by the Aclielous at its 
mouth, and thcieforc not seen by the sun when Eriphyle 
w as killed, and married Achelous* daughter Callirhoe (ire 
acarnan). But the brothers of Arsinoe waylaid and killed 
him, afterwards shutting their sister up in a chest and 
selling her 11s a slave. In Euripides' Alcmeon at Corinth 
he met Manto on his wanderings and had two children 
by her. 

Alcmeon is present at the departure of Amphiaraus 
in sixth-century vase-paintings, especially a Corinthian 
krater in Berlin, and on the Chest of Cypselus (on con- 
nexion seejll. G. G. Payne, Nccrocorinthia (1931), 139 flf. 
with refs.). 

M Dclcourt, Ore sit et Ah mion (iy^y). In arl, Drummer. Vaxen- 
hsttn 1 , 337 f. HJ. R.;C. M. R. 

AI-CMAEON (2) of Croton, probably a younger con- 
temporary ot Pythagoras (q.v. 1) and certainly in contact 
with his school, wrote a book on natural science known 
to Aristotle and Theophrastus. As a physician he ex- 
plained bodily conditions and human affairs in general 
by the interplay of opposites (health being an isonomy 
of hot and cold, wet and dry, etc., disease a monarchy). 


He operated on the eye and discovered ‘passages’ linking 
the sense-organs to the brain, which he recognized as 
the seat of thought and feeling (followed by Plato but not 
Aristotle) ; and he compared the immortality of the soul to 
the endless circling of the heavenly bodies. 

Testimoma nnd fragments in Diels, Vnrsohr 11 1. 210 16; Carilini, 
Pilaff or in 1 (iy5K). J. Wuchtier, De Alcmatone Grulotuula (i8y6); 
Guinnc, Hist. Gr. Phil 1. Li. E. L,. O. 

ALCMAEONIDAE, a noble Athenian family prominent 
in politics. Its first noteworthy member was Megacles, 
who as archon, perhaps in 1 632/1 11 c., involved it in a 
hereditary taint (see cylon) first used against it about 
a generation later, when party-strife between the de- 
scendants of Cylon’s followers and the Alcmaeonidae was 
resolved by the condemnation and expulsion of the w hole 
family, living and dead. Within a few years, however, 
they were back: Alcmaeon, son of Megacles, com- 
manded the Athenian contingent in the first Sacred War 
(q.v.); the rich reward he received for his services to the 
Lydian king’s emissaries at Delphi helped him to a victory 
in the chariot-race at Olympia (592?). His son Megacles 
(q.v.) increased the family’s renown still further when 
he married the daughter of Clcisthcncs (q.v. 2), the tyrant 
of Sicyon. Ilis own daughter’s marriage to Pisistratus 
(q.v.), however, broke down, in part because of the 
family curse. When Pisistratus was finally established as 
tyrant (r. 546), the Alcmaeonidae had to go into exile again ; 
but must have been allowed to return before the archon- 
ship of Megacles’ son Clcisthcncs (q.v. t) in 525/4. Later, 
perhaps alter the murder of Hipparchus (q.v. 1) in 514, 
Hippias (q.v, 1) expelled them yet again, After several 
unsuccessful attempts to return, and the loss ol the 
fortified post which they set up at Lcipsydrium inside 
Attica, they eventually succeeded, with the co-opera- 
tion of Delphi, in effecting the overthrow of Hippias 
and their own restoration (511/10). The ancestral curse 
w r as invoked again by Cleomenes (q.v. 1) in the year of 
Cleislhcncs’ reforms (508/7) and caused another tem- 
porary withdrawal of the family. In 490 tliy were 
suspected of collusion with the Persian invasion-force, 
and the early victims ol ostracism (q.v ) included an- 
other Megacles, nephew of Clcisthenes (4S0), and 
Xanthippus (q.v ), husband of Megacles’ sister Agariste 
(483). During the remainder of the century individual 
members of the iamily flourished, what part it played 
collectively, if any, is not easy to show: the development 
of the democracy would tend to reduce both its influence 
and its vulnerability. Pericles, son of Xanthippus and 
Agariste, was able to ignore the Spartan appeal to the 
curse in 432/1, and Alcibiades, who also had an 
Alcmaeon id mother, does not appear to have oeen 
attacked on this score. 

Ci. W Williams, Heimnthena lySi, ff, IQS2. 3 fT , 11353, 58 fl ; 
W. Ci. Fori e* l, iy6i, 232 fl , T. L. Slum, Phoenix iy(»i, yy fl 

T.J.C. 

ALCMAN (fl. 654-61 1 11. c., Jerome -Eusebius ; 631-628 
R.C., Suda), lyric poet, who lived in Sparta in the second 
half of the seventh centurv u.c. While some (ap. Suda 
s.v. AAKfidv) said that he was a Laconian from Messoa, 
others (Crates ap. Suda) said that he came from Sardes 
in Lydia, and support for this has been found in fr. 16, 
where the pool may be addressing himself. In the latter 
case he would be an Asiatic Greek. He is ul.so said to 
have been a slave who was granted his liberty because 
of his skill (I lerachd. Pont. fr. 2). Ilia fragments show 
no direct reference to contemporary history, though fr. 
41 may refer to the end of a war, and fr. 64 may be a 
tribute to Spartan methods of government. Ilis work 
seems to belong to the period of peace which followed 
the Second Messeman War, und is mainly concerned 
with Spartan feasts and festivals. He wrote lyrical poems 
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which were later collected in six books ( Suda . loc. cit.). 
These seem to have been mainly choral and to have often 
been sung by choirs of maidens. From one more than 
half survives (fr. i). Beginning with a myth which 
illustrates the punishment ot pride, it goes on to give 
personal remarks about the girls who sing and is very 
hard to interpret. It has been variously ascribed to 
festivals of Artemis, the Dioscuri, Dionysus, and Helen ; it 
seems to have been sung at night in some kind of com- 
petition against another choir. He wrote on cosmological 
notions, giving an important part to Thetis (Ir. 5). cither 
fragments come from hymns to the Dioscuri (fr. 2), 
Hera (frs. 3, 60), Athena (frs. 43, 87, 120), Apollo (frs. 
45 “ 5 °). and Aphrodite (ir. 55), while one seems to de- 
scribe a nocturnal ieslival ot Dionysus (Ir. 5(1). He also 
wrote in hexameters what may have been Preludes to 
recitations of 1 lomer. In these he sometimes varies a 
Homeric theme (ir. 77) or speaks about himself (fr. 26). 
lie uses a literary language which includes Dorian and 
Aeolic elements and shows echoes from llomcr. Re- 
ferences to the lsscdones, the Rhipean mountains, and 
King Kolaxais of Scythia may perhaps he taken from the 
work of Ansteas of Proconnesus. He writes with un- 
affected charm about simple matters such as birds (frs. 
26, 30, 40), horses (tr. 1, II. 45-40, 58-50), food (frs. 
17, io, 20), and with magic about night and sleep (fr. Hg). 
The Suda says that he was the inventor of love-poems, 
but his fragments give no evidence 011 this beyond the 
tendei emotions which he describes between the different 
members of a choir. Ilis metres are \aned and usually 
simple, though in fr. 80 lie shows an advanced technique. 
Jt is not c lea i that lie used a triadic structure in Ins verse. 

Tim l'ajri* Fort Mel. tit , 2 tji 

1 unit Ism l) L, Airman, the Par thermion, ( 1951), \ Canryn, 

A hnuuu 1 Irani menu (1054), C M. liowu, C inih Lyric Fortiy 1 , 

(igii^), ih II , /‘It Suppl. xi, lyll t- M JJ. 

ALCMENE, in mythology, daughter of Flectryon. 
When her husband Amphitryon (q.v.) killed her father 
by mischdTue, she left Argos for Thebes with him, but 
iclusid to allow' him conjugal rights rill he had avenged 
the death of her brothers on the Tapluans and Tcleboans. 

1 le gathered an armv and set out ; but dining his absence 
his wife was visited by Zeus (see JiLRACl.rs) She thus 
bore Ileraeles to Zeus and Iphicles to Amphitryon 
([ 1 lesiod I, Shield 1 ib). 'I'be birth was delayed by llera 
(// ig 1 14 11 , much elaboiated in Ov. A/e/, g. 2 go IT., 
Ant. lab. 20, from Nn.inder) Alter the death of Heracles, 
she and her children wete persecuted bv Eurystheus; 
according to Euripides (Herod.) they took refuge in 
Attica. Kurvstheus attacked but was defeated and cap- 
tured, the wetorv being bought by the sacrifice of 
lJciacles’ daughter Macaria to Persephone, in accordance 
with an oracle; Alcmcne insisted on the death of Eury- 
stheus. At her own death Alcmcne was taken to the 
Islands of the Blessed and a stone substituted in her 
coffin (Pherecvdes ap. Ant. Fib. 33. 3). She had a cult 
at Thebes and elsewhere (Farncll, Hero- Cults , 409^. 

11. j. n. 

ALES 1 A, a town of the Mandubii, a client-state of the 
Aedui, modern Alise-Ste Reive, a Hill-fort built by Fa 
Tcnc Felts. Excavation has levealed a Gallic town w ith 
murus Gallicus. In 52 u.c. Caesar besieged Vcrcingetorix 
here, and after beating off a large relieving army received 
his surrender. Siege-works corresponding to Caesar’s 
minute description were discovered in 1860-5. A Gallo- 
Roman town on the hill, with some important build- 
ings, has been excavated. It suffered damage in a d. 69 
and r. 166, and in the thud century, eventually falling 
into decay. 

Caesar,/? Go//. 7 6R-8o(**w) -J Fc C^all.^/me (1463), J. Ilarmantj, 
Unc Campmgiie axanrnnr, Alma (iyf> 7 )- E. S. 


ALETES in mythology, (1) son of Hippotas. 

Asking at Dodona how he might become king of Corinth, 
he was told he would be ‘when one gave him a clod 
of earth on a day of many garlands’. He went there on 
a festival as a beggar, and was given earth by one of whom 
he asked bread; subsequently he became king through 
an intrigue on the occasion of a festival (schol. Pind. 
Nem. 7. 155). (2) Son of Aegisthus, see frigone ( 2). 

ll J. n. 

ALETRIUM (modern Alatri), town of the JTernici 
(q.v.) 45 miles south-east of Rome. Always loyal to 
Rome after 358 u.c., Aletrium became a prosperous 
muntctpium (Cic. Clu. 46) and remained such (reject 
Liber Colon. 230). Its massive polygonal walls have sur- 
vived almost intact, those surrounding the citadel being 
particularly remarkable. 

F. G.ispcnni, Aletrium , i, I document 1 efu^nifm (1965), G I.upli, 
Lit tecnica ediltziu runiana (1957), 131 11. E. T S. 

ALEUADAE, the leading aristocratic family of Thessaly, 
who dominated the neighbourhood of Larissa. The 
military and political organization of the Thessalian 
national State was ascribed to Alenas the Red. The 
earliest tag us (q.v.) who was certainly an Aleuad was 
Thorax; his intrigues with Persia caused a temporary 
eclipse of Aleuad influence after the invasion of Xerxes. 
The Aleuadae vigorously opposed the tyrants of Pherae 
and several times invited Macedonian intervention. 
Sunus, at first a creature of Philip, later defied him, and 
the suppression of this movement against Macedonian 
domination finally broke the power of the Aleuadae. 

H D. Westlake, Thenaly in the Fourth Century n.o. (1935); JUS 
1936, 12 ff. il 1 ). W. 

ALEXANDER (i) I, king of Macedon r. 495-450 u.c. 
He submitted to Persia (492) and served with the Persian 
forces under Xerxes. Nevertheless he succeeded in 
helping the Greeks without arousing Persian suspicion; 
he advised the Greeks to abandon Tempe and is sud to 
have given information to the Athenians before Plataea. 
For his services lie was admitted as a Hellene to the 
games at Olympia, where he won a victory, and became 
proxenus at Athens, lie endeavoured to hellemze his 
court, to which he invited Pindar. After the Persian 
retreat he annexed territory as far as the Strymon vallev, 
captuiing silver- mines in the Krusha Balkan, w hence he 
issued the first Macedonian coinage on the standard 
used by Abdera. His further expansion was checked by 
the Delian League and Athens’ reduction of Thasos. 
lie was the first king of Maccdon to enter Greek politics, 
to establish claim to Greek descent, and to introduce 
Greek ways into Macedonia. 

F ( iever, lhstoriuhe Aeitsi hnft, Unhcfl 19 (1930); J. PnpHstiD rou, 
AlaM^vriM/ hoMinoi Kara t ue iuy tt. X mtum AM' fyios 1 (193/)). 

N G. L H. 

ALEXANDER (2) II, eldest son of Amyntas and king 
of Macedon 369-368 u.c. Invoked by the Aleuadae (q.v.) 
against Alexander of Pherae, he garrisoned Larissa and 
Crannon before a rebellion in Macedonia compelled him 
to return. Pelopidas ejected the Macedonian garrisons, 
arbitrated m Macedonia, and made alliance w'ith Alex- 
ander. Shortly atterwards Alexander was murdered, lie 
probably instituted the pezetaeri (see hf.tairoi and 
ARMIES, GRFKK AND HELLENISTIC, § 4). N. G. L. H. 

ALEXANDER (3) III of Macedonia (‘the Great’), 
356-323 u.c., son of Philip II and Olympias of Epirus. 
Aristotle became his tutor, and he early showed his 
powers of intellect and command. Despite serious 
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quarrels with Philip, occasioned by palace intrigues and 
uncertainty as to the succession, Alexander did succeed 
without difficulty (336), and immediately devoted him- 
self to the plan of invading Asia which was part of his 
inheritance. To invade the Persian Empire with Junited 
objectives was not difficult, experience having shown that 
a Greek army could penetrate to Mesopotamia and, with 
good cavalry, might deleat any Persian army. Distances 
were great and communications sometimes difficult; but 
an army could usually live on the land, and had nothing 
to tear, west of Iran, irom a national resistance of hostile 
populations. 

2 . Having secured Macedonia, Greece, and his north- 
ern frontiers, Alexander crossed the Hellespont (334) 
with an army of about 40,000 men, of whom fewer than 
half were Macedonians, and fewer than a quarter were 
Greek contingents Irom city-members of the Connthian 
T .e ague. His immediate object was certainly to liberate 
the Greek cities in Asia. This was quickly achieved, after 
the battle ot the Gramcus (near the I Iellesponl) had 
reduced the Persian advance forces to defending a few 
strong places. He now disbanded his fleet and proceeded 
to ‘defeat the Persian fleet on land’, by conquering its 
remaining bases in Phoenicia and Egypt. Having com- 
pleted the conquest of western and southern Asia Minor, 
lie was brought to action by the Persian ‘Grand Army’. 
The battle ot Jssus (near Alcxandretta) was fought on 
ground unfavourable to the Persian cavalry; it was won 
by the steadiness of the Macedonian infantry and Alex- 
ander's brilliant cavalry leadership. Shoitly after, he 
refused peace on favourable terms — the first certain sign 
that, exceeding the more restricted aims of the Greeks 
and probably of Philip, he intended to conquer the w hole 
Persian Empire. But though the way to Babylon and 
the East lay open, he adhered to his original plan and 
spent the next year in occupying Phoenicia, Palestine, 
and Egypt. The capture of 'l yre represents his greatest 
military achievement, and with it Persia ceased to he a 
Mediterranean Power. 

3. In 331 Alexander left Egypt for Babylonia, where 
Darius had collected another ‘Grand Army’. At the 
battle of Gnugamcla (in the plain of Mesopotamia), he 
outmanoeuvred and defeated the Persians on their own 
terrain; Darius escaped, but now became a mere fugitive. 
Alexander proceeded to occupy the Persian capitals 
(Babylon, Susa, Perse polls, Ecbatana), where the vast 
treasures of the Empire were stored. The sack of Peise- 
polis was probably unpremeditated, since it seems at 
variance with his policy towards the Persians in general 
(see below). The death of Darius left Alexander free 
to assume the title of Bustleus (Great King) and to treat 
further resistance as rebellion (330). In a great sweep 
from the Caspian to the south-east slopes of Hindu 
Kush he found little opposition (330-329), but the con- 
quest ot Bnctria and Sogdiana (Russian Turkestan) cost 
him nearh three years of hard fighting. Here was a 
national resistance broken only by time, a strategy adapted 
to new conditions, and a final gesture of reconciliation, 
Alexander’s marriage with the Sogdian Roxane. 

4. The Indian Expedition (327-325) extended the 
eastern frontiers of the Empire to the Hyphasis (Beas) and 
lower Indus. The nations of north-western India, unable 
to combine, presented to Alexander an opportunity like 
that which t lie disunion of Greece had given to Philip. 
The only formidable opponent was Porus (king of the 
Paurava), and the only great buttle (the ‘Hydaspes battle’) 
was another triumph for Alexander’s versatility. Having 
overrun the Punjab, he turned back because the army 
refused to follow him further. The return journey to 
Persia became a voyage of discovery. With half of the 
army, part marching and part in ships newly built, he 
reached the Indus delta, whence the Heel was to make 


the unknown voyage to the Persian Gulf, while he took 
an equally dangerous land route to prepare its bases. 
This return march through Gedrosia has been called 
Alexander’s 1812; exaggerated though its horrors may 
huve been, it was certainly the nearest that he ever came 
to a great disaster. The fleet suffered too, but arrived 
safe (325-324). 

5. The Inst year of Alexander’s life reveals how great 
would have been his difficulties had he survived. Mis- 
government and disloyalty among his subordinates, a 
mutiny of his Macedonians, a rising of Greek soldier 
settlers in Bactna, imminent war in Greece — these were 
the fruits of his policy, which may conveniently be 
summarized under two heads, (a) Alexander’s conception 
ol conquest; ( b ) his conception of himself. 

(rt) In the government of the Empire he made only 
one important innovation, some separation of fiscal from 
military authority in the western provinces, wnth a more 
centralized financial administration. To peoples used 
to being ruled, the change of rulers meant little; with the 
former rulers themselves, the Iranian nobility, the case 
was different. With striking originality, Alexander 
adopted the stile and ceremonial of a Persian king; he 
drafted Iranian cavalry into his army, and had 30,000 
hoys trained to fighr in the Macedonian style. He married 
into the Iranian nobihlv and eventually made his highest 
officers do likewise, and encouraged mixed marriages by 
the soldiers. This bold policy was not wholly successful 
vis-d-vis the Iranians themselves: most of his Asiatic 
governors turned out badly. To many of his Mace- 
donian officers it was odious from the first, and gave rise 
to those unsavoury affairs of Philolas and Parmcnion 
(qq.v.), of Cleitus (q v.), and ot Callisthciics (q.v.) and 
the Royal Pages, which show Alexander at his most 
tyrannical, besides suggesting an essential insecurity at 
the foundations of his power. Eiimlly his plans for a new 
‘mixed’ army occasioned the great mutms of 324, when 
even the Macedonian soldiers, devoted hither* o, stated 
their grievances. To the Macedonians the situation was 
simple: they were the conquerors, the barbarians were 
the conquered To Alexander it appeared that some at 
least of the barbarians should be partners in the Empire, 
the combined aristocracies of Macedonia and Iran were 
to he the ruling class. 

(b) It is likely though not certain that in 324 Alexander 
officially requested the Greek cities to treat him as a 
god (Aelian, I'll 2. 19, Ilvperidcs 5, col. 31; Arrian, 
A nab. 7. 23. 2): this act perhaps contains a clue to his 
inner personality and aims. It is usually interpreted as 
a political inameuvre, a means of evading his obligations 
to the Greek citv -members of the Connthian League; 
but, if so, it was a very inept manoeuvre, and failed of its 
purpose Greek religion certainly allowed for the possi- 
bility of a man, a great benefactor, becoming a god ; but 
there w r as no religious consciousness in Greece which 
could override the highly developed political conscious- 
ness, and there was no question of Alexander’s deification 
appearing to any Greek as a ‘revelation’, or as compensat- 
ing for the loss of his political birthright, complete auto- 
nomy- Alexander himself, however, may have believed 
in his own divinity : if Greeks in general could hail a 
benefactor as a god, who more likely to believe in his 
divinity than the benefactor himself? In 332 331 
Alexander had gratuitously undertaken a long and dan- 
gerous march to the desert oracle of Ammon (oasis of 
Si wall), and his own propaganda later announced that 
he had been recognized as son of Ammon (Zeus) (Cal- 
hsthenes ap. Strabo 17. 1. 43, and see ammon). This 
may well have been a customary local formula addressed 
to a new pharaoh; but, equally, its effect can have been 
incalculable on one whose whole career reveals his extra- 
ordinary preoccupation with the gods of all nations and, 
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perhaps, his emulation of the Greek gods, Heracles and 
Dionysus in particular. 

6 . It remains a debated question whether Alexander 
aimed at a universal monarchy. The chief evidence 
supporting this view is probably not authentic (Diodorus 
18. 4. 3 ft.) ; in fact, there is no sign that he intended in 
the immediate future anything more than exploration, 
and perhaps conquest, on his southern and northern 
frontiers (Arabia and the Caspian). His desire in India 
to conquer still further had heen natural if, as is likelv, he 
thought the eastern Ocean comparatively near. If he 
believed in his own divinity, that does not make him 
intent on conquering the West as well as the Hast, since 
no Greek god (except perhaps Zeus) was ever supposed 
to hold a universal rule. What is certain is that he would 
never have settled down. 

7 * Alexander was undoubtedly the greatest general 
of his race and probably of antiquity. He profited l)v the 
splendid army of Philip, and by technical improvements 
in siegccrafl; hut this does not explain his achievement, 
which was due to a profound, if unconsidered, insight 
into the essentials of strategy, and a wonderful versatility. 
Rv temperament an inspiicd leader of cavalry and a 
'monster ot celerity’, he could nevertheless be patient 
(siege of Tyre), and could fight a defensive battle until 
the moment came to strike (Gaugamela). No doubt he 
exposed himself too readily, and in leading a charge he 
lost control of the battle; yet to this personal courage 
and Ins powers of endurance he partly owed his continued 
ascendancy over olliecrs and men, despite their accumu- 
lating grievances. As a nilei, he must be judged by his 
plans foi the Empire (above), which were grand and 
original, but perhaps impossible of execution, even by 
himself. I Iis foundations of new cities show a superb 
appreciation of strategic needs and economic possibilities, 
lie was always eager to find some new thing, whether 
a new land or a new piece of knowledge. Ills favourite 
book w as the lliiul , his favourite sport hunting, and his 
only relaxation the symposium, llis character was 
'heroic' rather than amiable: extravagantly brave and 
generous by nature, he was extravagantly passionate and 
revengeful when thwarted, vices which led him to great 
and spectacular crimes. In hun the soul wore out the 
breast, and lie died, in his thirtv-lhird year, of a tever 
which might well have spared him had he ever known 
how to spare himself. 

Am II \ r Soi'iui'-’ Alexander -historians (see under tlir separate 
names) Theie arc three m,un lines nl tiadiinm. (1) The ‘Ruod’ 
tradition includes pel tups Alexander's olhci.il Tout rial {see 1.PIIF- 
M1 nmi.S) written bv Fumems ol Cardin, and such felteisol Alexander 
as are genuine, the geogniplneal work ot lus bcmntisis line ton and 
Diognetus, the histones of I’lolemv I and Austohulus. Ne:n rhus’ 
book, anil some valuable inhumation in Fi ntusthrnes. (z) All anti- 
Afexandei tradition ol llu Gieck opposition, which came to include 
n theoretical element, ol Alexander as a tyrant, corrupted by power 
and owing lus success to Fortune (3) The so-called vulval e tiuditinn 
is a name used to embr.in* t leiliircbus alid some lesser writers, as 
Onesicritiis and Chairs , ii ih popular hi si 01 v, making the most ol any 
material that is 111 any wav sensational Callisthenes comes under no 
label, but as the earliest nt all the writers was prohablv used by most 
ol the lest Many w Tilers ,ue known, liom the lourth century ll C to 
the lourth A li , ol whom nothing survives but the name or n few 
fragments, amnnif them mnv he mentioned Anaximenes the rhetori- 
cian, Eplnppus the gnsop-mongei, Andiostlients and Polycleitud the 
gcogi aphers, Nviuplns and Marsyas of l’ella, historians, Anticlcidea 
the antiquarian, IIcrcm.ik, ilieiununn and untrustworthy hislano- 
irmphei. (For lists see Mullet mid Jacoby, below ) 

Of extant writers the most important, Ainan. is noticed under his 
name Plutarch’s Life of Alexander is compiled fiom every kind of 
source, Rood and bad. the first pint ol Ins lie A/exandn j or tuna is a 
young man’s passionate proti st against slanders. Diodorus 17 is 
largely based on Clcitmchus t'urtius Rives some invaluable informa- 
tion mixed with much rubbish, he uses Cleitarrhus extensively, hut 
Ptolemy and a hostile souice from tune to time, and ho presents a 
strangely inconsistent picture Justin is almost worthless, except us 
allowing the hostile tradition more consistently than elsewhcic. 
Several extant works — the Melts Fprtome, Inner art um Alexandria 
f. (Jxyrhynchus 1798, Codex Sabbat ileus ay — illusti ale the transition 
to the Romance. The problem of the modern historian is how far to 
use Diodorus and Curtius. C. Muller, Scriptures return Alcxandri 


Magni (1846); F. Jacoby, FGrH ii. nos. 117-53, and the notes; 
Ilerve, Altxandtrretch ii, undei the separate names (contemporanes 
only) For Ptolemy - H. Strashurger, Pto lemmas und Alexander ( 1 934) ; 
E Korncmann, Ore Alexandergeschichte des Kbnigs Ptolemmas I 
(iQJ 5 ) For olliers, L. Pearson, J he Lost Histones of Alexander the 
Great, (iq6o). Full bibliographies in CAH vi 529 ft and in (,lolz, 
Ihst gretquc iv 1 33 II., see also W. W. 'l ain, Alexander the Great 11 
(1948). 

Mi U 3 i:rn L.ITFHA rrRL. (o) General histories. Delocli, Gr Gesch. 
in, pt. 1, ch. lb, J. Ci. Droysen, Gesch. Alexanders des Grosser! (re- 
print, 1917). (ilotz, Hist . unique iv, pi i, bk. i, W. W Tun, 
Alexander the Great, 2 vola. (1948); G. Kadet, Alexandre le Gland 
(1031). U. Wilcken. Alexander der Grosse (Fngl. Transl. 1935); 
F Schachermryi , Alexander der Grasse ( 1 940) 

(ft) Alexander's army lJerve, Alexandernuh pi. i, 103, J Kmniayer 
and C t Veith, Antike Sihlacht/i Ider iv, pt. 3 (1924), 'lain. up. ul 11. 
1.1S fl ; F. A. lirunt, ‘ Alexannei ’s Macedonian Cavalry’, JUS 19(13, 
27 fi , F W Marsden, The Campaign of Gaugamela (lytia) 

(1 ) Administration and political ideals Ilerve, op cit 221 ; F.d. Meyet, 
KL Schr * 1 (1920); U. wilcken, ‘Alexanders Zu g in der Oase Siwa* 
{Sits. Beil. 1928, 57O); Wilckcn, ‘Alexander dei Gro&ac und die 
heljenistische Wirlschaft’ (Schmotlers Jnhrlmch 1921. 140); li. T. 
(iiiflith (c*d ), Alexander the Great • the Main Problems (19(15); A R. 
Bellinger, h.ssays an the Coinage of Alexander the Great ( 19(13 >. 

(d) Prosopogr aphy . Bervt , op cil 11 

(c) Review aj recent Literature. Ci falser ‘Zur ncueri n Furvchung 
liber Alexundei den Grosser)’ (1956) in Gnflith. op. c it US IF See 
aNu Greete aud Rome xu (19(15). W. VV. T., C i. T. Ci. 

ALEXANDER (4) IV of Macedonia (323— ?3io b.c.) p 
posthumous son of Alexander the Great and Koxane, 
succeeded to the Empire jointly with Philip Arrhidaeus, 
but never lived to rule, though the possession of his 
person was important to the ‘legitimist’ generals in the 
wars of the Dtudochi (q.v.), and later (316) to Cassander 
(q.v.), the greatest enemy of Alexander’s house. Prisoner 
though he then became, his name and cause were still 
useful to Antigonus in his efforts to re-unite the Empire 
undei his own rule; and correspondingly his continued 
existence embarrassed Cassander, who finally put him 
to death. G T. G. 

ALEXANDER (5) OF PIIERAE, tyrant 360-358 n.c. p 
nephew of Jason (q v. 2). Throughout his tyranny he 
was opposed by Larissa and other cities, which refused 
to recognize him as tagus (q.v.). llis enemies received 
occasional support from Thebes and became increasingly 
formidable, especially after Pelopidas had organized a 
Thessalian Confederacy modelled upon that ol Doeotia. 
Pelopidas, who tluce times visited Thessaly, defeated him 
at Cynoscephalac in 364, and Pherae was subsequently 
compelled to join the Boeotian alliance. Alexander was 
at first an ally but later an enemy of ALhens. In 358 
lie was murdered by the sons of Jason. 

The cruelties attributed to Alexander by a tradition 
which glorified Pelopidas may well be exaggerated. He 
possessed great energy but little judgement, and, unlike 
Jason, attempted to crush the Thessalian cities rather 
than win them by diplomacy. 

Diodorus, bk 15; Plutarch, Pelopidas, 2 f> 35. M. Sordi, La lega 
tessala (195S), ch X, 11 J) Westlake, Theualv in the Fourth Century 
h.r. (1935). ch 7. II. D. W. 

ALEXANDER (6) I, king of Molossia in Epirus, 342- 
330 n.c. Philip II of Maeedon, his brother-in-law, placed 
him on the throne, expelling Aryhhas and subjugating 
Cassopaea; as king of the Molossi he united Epnus 
in the form of a symmachy with himself as hegemon. In- 
voked by Tarentum c. 333, he conquered most of south 
Italy, allied with Rome, and w’as defeated and killed at 
Pamlosia; he had made Epirus an important power, 
coming gold and silver, and united to Maeedon by his 
marriage with Cleopatra, sister of Alexander the Great. 

I\ R F'rankc, Alt -Epirus und das Konigtmn der Mnlnsscr (1955); 
Hammond, Epirus, 534 11 . N. G. L. II. 

ALEXANDER (7) II, king of Molossia 272-r. 240 n.c. 
During the Cliremonidcan War (see chrkmonihks) he 
invaded Macedonia, was routed and deposed by the 
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generals of Antigonus, who set up a republic (c. 263 B.C.). 
Restored with Actolian help, he conquered Acarnania 
and divided it with Aetolia. He died shortly afterwards. 

Hammond, Epirus, 588 fl. N. CJ. I,. H. 

ALEXANDER (8) (b. c. 315 n.c.), of Pleuron in Aetolia 
(hence called Attains), made his name as a tragic poet 
and was included in the Pleiad at Alexandria. Circa 285- 
283, he was entrusted by Ptolemy Philadelphus with the 
diartliosis (preliminary sorting-out) of the tragedies col- 
lected for the Library. Later, r. 276, he appears at the 
court of Antigonus Gonatas in Macedonia. 

Works. The only trace of Alexander’s tragedies is one 
title, AaTftayaXiarai ( Dice-players ), TGP 2 817. Two 
elefiies are known, the Apollo and the Muses. The first 
was a collection of love-stones with unhappy endings, 
framed as a series of prophecies uttered by Apollo him- 
self. Thirty-four lines (fr. 3) survive from the story of 
Anthcus and Cleoboea; the language is learned and the 
style extremely dry. The Muses contained literary history. 
A striking appreciation of Euripides in anapaestic tetra- 
meters (fr. 7) must come from a similar work. From two 
epvllia, Haheus ( Fisherman ) and Circa or Crica, only 
a fragment apiece survives. Other works mentioned are 
Phaenomena (Alexander met Aratus in Macedonia), Epi- 
grams, and Ionic Poems (without music; cf. Strabo 14. 
648; Ath. 620 c) m imitation of Sotadcs. 

Tr\IS Powell, (loll Alex 121 (T.; Diehl, Anth T.\r Clrarr. \ 1 *74 ff. 

Mom hn l.i miAiOHL. Ci Kna.icli, 'Alexandios (84)' in I* IV 1. 
1447 1 ; \V van C’hrihl, (Icseh. urteih I. it. 11. i B (1920), 173 1 , Slisc- 
inihl, GVu/i gi . Lit. Alex 1.187 ,L N MjHt ialino, Lycophrun (Leipviu, 
1 > K A 11 . 

ALEXANDER (g) (r. 2go-r. 24s n.c.), son of CTatcrus 
(q.v. 2), and his successor as viceroy of Corinth and 
Luboea, declared himself independent in 250-249 (not 
252, as commonly held) at Ptolemy's instigation, and 
allied himself with the Achaean Confederacy. A short war 
with Athens and Argos ended 111 249, Gonatas acquiesc- 
ing in his usurpation. The Actolian victory of Chaeronea 
(245) split his realm in two, and about this time he died 
(poisoned, an unlikely rumour claimed, by Gonatas), 
leaving his throne to Nicaea, his widow. 

W 11 Porici, ed Plutarch's Ataius, Iniiod (1937) F VV VV. 

ALEXANDER (10) BALAS (d. 145 n.c.), pretended 
son of Antiochus IV, became king of Syria after the 
deJeat and death of Demetrius 1 (q.v. 4). He was a pawn 
of Pergamum and Kgvpt and had support from the 
Roman Senate, which feared (unnecessarily) a revival of 
Selcucid power; as a king, he was incompetent. Him 
reign (150-145) was ended bv his expulsion and death; 
it is important mainly as marking the beginning of a 
period ol civil wars winch hastened the disintegration of 
the Selcucid Empire. 

11 VulLmdiin, Khu 1925, 373 IT. U T (j. 

ALEXANDER (11) ‘Polyhistor’, born r. 105 11 c. at 
Miletus, came as prisoner of war to Rome; freed by 
Sulla ( c . 80 H 1.), he took the name L. Cornelius Alexan- 
der; he was pedagogue to a Cornelius Lentulus, and later 
taught C. Julius Hyginus. He was accidentally burnt to 
death at Laurcntum. 1 1 is vast literary output (FGrlJ 273), 
probably after 49 ii.c\, included compilations of material 
on various lands, Delphi, Rome, the Jews, wonder-stories, 
and literary criticism. Alexander followed Crates’ school; 
industrious and honest, he lacked taste and originality. 

F. W W. 

ALEXANDER (12) (2nd c. a.d.), son of Numenius, 
wrote a t* yrr/ in which the rival theories of Apollodorus 
and Theodorus were discussed ; also II. tr^7//xdron> (based 


on Caecilius), which influenced later writers. See also 
ANONYM US SEGUERIANUS. 

Spengel, Rhet. i. 427-60, iii 1-6, 9-40. T. Schwab, Alexander 
Numcniu, Rhetonsche Studien, 5. J. W H. A. 

ALEXANDER (13) OF ABONUTEICHOS (Apt™ 
rcixoi r) in Paphlagonia, a contemporary of Lucian (q.v.), 
whose bitterly hostile account of him, AAefarbpos y 
iprvbofiavTis (see M. Caster, Etudes stir Alexandre ou le 
faux prophete , 1938) is our chief source of information. 
He claimed to have a new manifestation of Asclepius 
(q v.) in the form of a serpent called Glycon. With this 
divine aid, he gave oracles and conducted mysteries, 
from which he carefully excluded all unbelievers, especi- 
ally Epicureans, and all Christians. He got a considerable 
following, a prominent member being a Roman of some 
standing, named Rutiiianus. He was personally hand- 
some and apparently popular with women especially; 
to what extent, if any, he believed his own doctrine can 
hardly be determined in the absence of any description 
of him other than Lucian’s, which represents him as a 
thorough impostor, applying to him all the stock abuse 
of rhetorical controversial writings. The cult survived 
its author. 

NiIshou, Cr(JR 11. 452 ff. II J R. 

ALEXANDER (14) OF APHRODISIAS (fl. early 
3rd c. a.o.), Peripatetic philosopher. lie began lectur- 
ing at Athens in a.d. 198 nr soon alter, and dedicated 
his bonk lltpl eip.app.evys to Septinuus Severus and 
Caracalla. His teachers had been Aristuclcs of Messana, 
Herminus, and Sosigenes. He w r ns the ablest ol the 
Greek commentators on Aristotle, and is treated with 
great respect by his successors among these, who pre- 
serve many fragments of his lost works. lie is singularly 
free from the mystical tendencies ol his time. I le assumes 
the indissoluble unity of the mental faculties and denies 
the immortality of the soul and the reality ol time, but 
apart from a few such individual doctrine , confines 
lnmself to the attempt to explain Aristotle’s views w ithout 
innovation or criticism, treating them, as no doubt 
Andronicus (q.v.) had before him, as forming one co- 
herent system. The extant commentaries are on An. 
Pr. 1 (ed. M. Wallies, 1883), Top. (ed. M. Wallies, 
1891), Mete. (ed. M. 1 lavduck, 1 899), Sen\. (ed. P. Wend- 
land, 1901), Mclaph. (ed. M. Hayduck, 1891; only bks. 
1—5 are by Alexander); the most serious loss is his com- 
mentary on the Physics. There are also extant under Ins 
name a work of his own JUpl i/m lyys (ed. 1 . Bruns, 1887), 
yhrnpidL kill Auc/tis, 'UOiKa npo^Xypara, Jlepl cipappevys, 
JIi.pL Kpdacws k<u nvlyafun; (all ed. by I. Bruns, 1892). 
Of these 77 */ii 1 Jtuyys 1, Ili.pi cipappcvys (tr. A. Fitzgerald 
1931), and llcpl Kpdoe ok /cai av^yae tos are probably 
genuine, 'ImpiKu dirapypara teal ifivoiKu irpofiXypam and 
Jit pi TTuptTtoi’ (ed. J. L. Ideler, l'hysici et Medici Craeci 
Minores (1841), 3, 81), and IJpnflAypnTu dveicbuTa (ed. U. 
C. Busscniaker, Aristotehs Opera (1857) iv. 291), aie 
spurious. 

Alexandre d' Aphrodi.se, G Thtfry (1926), P. Moraux (1942). 
P. Mellon, Mimopsvthisni (1963). W D. R. 

ALEXANDRIA ( 1) was founded by Alexander the Great 
immediately after his conquest of Egypt; communication 
with Europe by sea was important, and none of the 
existing harbours on the Delta coast could aCcornmndalc 
a large fleet. Whether he designed to make it the capital 
of the country is unknown; it was not till after Ptolemy 
had established himself in possession of Egypt that the 
seat of government was transferred from Memphis to 
Alexandria. But it grew rapidly, and w'as made a centre 
of learning as well as of commerce and industry by the 
second and third Ptolemies, Under the Romans it was 
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the one city that counted in the province; and, despite 
disasters in the third century, it did not begin to decline 
till the Arab conquest shifted the connexions of Egypt 
from Europe to Asia. 

The plan of ancient Alexandria is difficult to recon- 
struct, as nearly all buildings have been destroyed and 
debris has covered the old levels. It lay on n neck 
between the sea and Lake Mareotis, and the island of 
Pharos was linked with the mainland by a mole, seven 
stades ( c . J mile) long, so as to provide a double harbour. 
The chief ed dices were by the eastern harbour — the 
Emporium fronting the sea, the Palace on the east, the 
Caesareuin and Theatre, probably also the Museum and 
Library, behind; a wide street intersected the city from 
east to west, by which was the Gymnasium. The only 
one of these of which the site is certain is the Caesareum. 
The Temple of Sarapis stood in the western quarter. 
Under the early Ptolemies the city in all probability 
possessed the normal organs of democratic government, 
but these may have lapsed, or been abolished before 
the end of the dynasty. Augustus definitely refused to 
grant any self-government, though the Alexandrian 
citizenship was allowed to continue and carried with it 
certain privileges— e.g. it was the avenue to Roman 
citizenship for an Egyptian. In 200 Alexandria was given 
a Senate by Severus, simultaneously with other Egyptian 
towns. Probably the control of the city w as kept strictly 
in the hands of the Prefect: the only special local official 
mentioned is the head of the police. The Jews, who were 
numerous and inhabited a special quarter, had their ow n 
ethnarch and council under the Ptolemies, and Augustus 
confirmed these pnvileges. J. G M. 

For Art Vml'oIokku] ni.Heri.il, pxcut -Hums, etc, see the Hiillctni dr la 
Sotu It rnyalr art ht ologique d' Alexattdt ip, (l8«j8 ), und the publica- 

tion o| the Miisci git'vn-ioinam (written first by li breccia and 
then by A Ailtisini) Lv ,\ 1 u\ee g tern-ton tain (lyas 12) and Anmtntre 
du A/uu'i xnrn-roiniiiil (i<)ll Iwilli bile in Italian)— l, itj.52). For 
political I list my, constitution, elc , set* especially I\ I-. A. JmiRiiel, 
Hull Sot . art h. Ale-* ujfH. 71II (Ptolemaic peiunl), II. A. Musunllo, 
Ac M of thr f'agan Martyr* ( 11,154), passim, esp. Hi ff . 10(1 fl. (particu- 
larly lor Roman period) C nils h Vivjcr, Hotter und Suite trn 
plo/ematst hen . Ut \andnen ( \insteidain, iqiH); II 1 Hell, Cults and 
Creed* in ( iKirni- Homan b'gvpt (1953) A detailed general survey 
is lucking, bul 1 1 it* bislorii ,il guide lo the Museum bv Hrecciu, 
Alexandria ad At g\ plum* (1922), is a good introduction, sec tilstt 
Adri.mi, Jtepertorio tl' Atit drW Hgitto gr ero-iorrmno, Ser A 1 11 
(sculptuie), Sci 1- 11 (.irchaculogy and tupogiapliy) (iq(>i, lgbj). 

ALEXANDRIA (2) ‘ad lssum’, near Iskendcrun 
(AIr\andrrtta) on the Gulf of Issus, was probably Myrian- 
drus refounded hv Alexander (333 h.l\). It lay six miles 
south-west of the Cilician (hires (hence the alternative 
name ‘Alexandria of Cilicia'), and was also the key of 
the Syrian Gates ( lleilan Pass). 

ALEXANDRIA (1) ‘Arachosion’ (of the Arachosii) or 
Alexandropolis, at or near Kandahar 111 Afghanistan, was 
founded or refounded by Alexander, 329 n.r. It lay on 
an important trade-route between Merv (or else Meshed) 
ami India through the Rolan and Mula Passes, Kabul, 
and Las Bela. It soon ceased to be a Greek town. 

ALEXANDRIA (4) ‘Areion’ (of the Am), Herat in 
Khorassan, founded or relounded by Alexander, was the 
chief town in Anana. It lay on an important trade-route 
from Merv (or else Meshed) through Kandahar to India. 

ALEXANDRIA (5) ‘Eschate’, or ‘the Farthest’ ( Khod - 
jend?), hurriedly founded by Alexander on the Jaxartes 
as a fortress held by Macedonians, Greek mercenaries, 
and local Asiatics, against savage peoples beyond. It 
was refounded by Antioch us I as ail ‘Antiocheia’. 

Arrian, Anab. 4. 1. 3; Curtius 7 6. 


ALEXANDRIA (6) ‘among the Paropamisadae’ was a 
short-lived colony of Alexander, north of Kabul, at the 
junction of routes from Aria, Ductna, and India. 

Arrian, Anah. 3. 28. 4 tf ; 4. 22. 5, Strabo 12. 514 F II W. 

ALEXANDRIAN POETRY* This term commonly 
denotes the Greek poetry, other than the New Comedy 
of Athens, composed between c. 300 and c. 30 li.c., and 
is justified by the fact that till 145 (expulsion of the 
scholars by Ptolemy Physcon) Alexandria, thanks to its 
library and museum, w as the literary capital of the Greek 
world. The distribution of this poetry over the period 
indicated is very uneven. Two decades of fairly intense 
activity form a prelude to Alexandria’s Golden Age, 
w hich itself only lasts from c. 2H0 to c . 240. The writers 
who follow are all Epigom, and the second century 11. c. 
is the least productive in the history of Greek poetry. 
But the beginning of the first century witnesses a St. 
Martin’s Summer of Alexandrian poetry thanks to 
Meleager und his contemporaries. Meleager's Garland 
becomes known at Rome, and soon Parlhenius and others 
introduce their pupils to Alexandrian poetry as a whole, 
which is thus enabled to play an important part in 
shaping the course of Roman poetry. 

2. The struggles of the I had nc hi discouraged the 
production of any poetry except Comedy and the Epi- 
gram, but r. 300 a revival becomes visible in the south- 
eastern corner of the Aegean, both oil the mainland 
(Zenodotus and Menccratcs of Ephesus, Hermesianax 
and Phoenix of Colophon) and in the neighbouring 
islands, where the chief representatives were Philelas of 
Cos, Simias of Rhodes, and Asclepiades of Samos. The 
last-named, together with his associates Posidippus and 
I ledvlus, w as mainly important as ail epigrammatist, hut 
the other two exerted a wider influence. Both were 
scholars as well as poets and reviving the tradition of 
another scholar-poet, Antnnachus of Colophon, set an 
example of a learned poetry, appreciable only by the 
cultivated few, which their successors followed almost 
as a matter of course. Though very little of their work 
survives, it seems that Pluletas, Sinuas, and their con- 
temporaries experimented in most of the poetical forms 
which the next generation commonly favoured, i.e. 
Narrative Elegy, Epvllion or Short Epic, Catuloguc- 
poein, Hymn, Iambus, Didactic Poem, Epigram, and 
Paignion. Alter 280 the leading figures are Aratus of 
Soli, chiefly but by no means solely a didactic poet; 
Theocritus of Syracuse, best known lor his pastorals 
but active in many other fields; Callimachus of Cyrene, 
the most representative Alexandrian poet, thanks to the 
clarity with which he formulated his poetic creed and 
the consistency with which he practised it; and finally 
Callimachus’ opponent, Apollonius of Rhodes, w ho dared 
to question his former master s ruling and to compose 
an Epic in the grand manner. Contemporary with these 
poets was, it seems, Herodas of Cos, whose Minuambi 
reflect the spirit ol the age no less by the archaism of 
their form than by the modernity of their content. Of 
Alexandrian tragedy (though its seven most famous 
w riters were know r n as the Tragic Pleiad) and Satyr-play 
little can now be established. The Alexandra, attributed 
to Lycophron, one of the Pleiad, probably belongs to the 
early second century. 

3. In the quarrel between Callimachus and Apollonius 
the victory went to the former, hut the question remained 
unsettled. Thus after the Golden Age, while Euphorion 
and Eratosthenes cultivate the Epyllion, Rhianus and 
others revert to the longer Epic. Moschus and Dion 
continue the Pastoral down to c. ioo, and the didactic 
poems of Nicander of Colophon arc best dated about the 
middle of the second century. But at Alexandria the 
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Ravnnt had displaced the scholar-poct. For the poets 
referred to above see under their names. E. A. B. 

4. General character of Alexandrian poetry. In Alexan- 
drian times the new material from the conquered East, 
the great scientific institutions like the Alexandrian 
Museum or the vast Hellenistic libraries, the prevailing 
Aristotelian spirit, and even the patronage of the kings, 
tended to foster science rather than poetry. The third 
and second centuries ij.c. are the great age of Greek 
natural science, mathematics, and scholarship, but not 
of creative literature. All Alexandrian poets were ham- 
pered by the weight and the splendour of classical Greek 
literature. Unable to create original poetic forms, they 
mixed and mingled elements from the old and clearly 
defined types of poetry. Scholarly and highly polished 
verse became the main criterion of great art. This often 
led to an artificial and fastidious style, delighting in 
archaic words, scholarly allusions, and a number of 
intricate and varied metres. Moreover, as real religious 
feeling had on the whole declined in the Hellenistic 
world the gods and the heroes were humanized, and the 
Panhellenic versions of the myths were avoided; delec- 
tare takes the place of prodesse. Realism and indi- 
vidualism, which came to play such a prominent part in 
that period, gave love — both ideal and sensual — a central 
position in poetry. At the same time, big city life, which 
developed in the large Hellenistic cities, excited a longing 
for the tranquillity and the beauty of country life, such 
as we find in the Bucolic poets, the true precursors of the 
Roman runs amatores. This turn to the simple and the 
rustic brought animuls, children, slaves, and landscape 
into Alcxundrian verse, subjects on the whole beyond 
the scope of classical poetry. It is, fair, however, to stress 
that by conscious art many Alexandrians did all they 
could to rise above the limitations of their age. 

CJ. Knaaclt, 'Alexandnnische Littcrniur in PIV 1 1190-1407; 

Vs!. von Christ, Geseh erierh Lit 11. i B (1920); Suncnnlil, (Jesch 
r Lit. Alex ‘ F. A. WnRht, A History of Later Greek Literature 
1932) , E. A Hnrber, CAI 1 vu, ch. 8 ; A. Couai, La Paint alexandrine 
1882, bngl. Trannl hy J l-orb, 1031), l J li -K EeRtanil, La Hume 
alextmdrtne (1924); Wilamowitz, Hellenist. Dnhtuny , Rohde, Gnech. 
Roman; I 1 . A Burlier, 'Hellenistic Poetry*, ch. K and Appendix by 
CJ Ciian^rimde 111 Fifty \ ears and Tiuelve of Classical Scholarship 
(ighH); A. Kdrle-P HilndH, The Hfllemstisrhe Dichlnm 7 (i960); 
T. H. L,. Webster, Hellenistic Poetry and Art {1 964) , A. UoNtagni, Poeti 
alessandnnt (ighj). C. A. T. 

ALEXANDRIANISM, LATIN. The work of the 
‘Alexandrian’ poets of the first century rt.C. is distin- 
guished from the earlier hellcnizing movement, repre- 
sented in epic and drama, by a difference of models and 
a corresponding difference of purpose. Their main in- 
terest was turned from the classical Greek writers to the 
poets of the third and second centuries, and their aim 
was not now to bring into I /at in what was best in Greek 
literature but to promote the ideals of technical perfec- 
tion presented by the Alexandrians. Alexandnanism was 
a movement of scholarship, and it found a natural home 
in Italy when the period of creative activity which had 
come with the Punic Wars and the first contacts of 
Rome with Hellenism had been succeeded by an age of 
criticism of which the beginnings are seen in Lucilius 
and Accius; and the social and political unrest in Italy 
which set in with the Gracchi may well have encouraged 
an attitude which turned men of letters upon themselves 
and on the pursuit of art for art's sake. 

The movement begins with the work of poets writing 
near the beginning of the first century u.c. and bridging 
the gap between the old style and the new — the epigrams 
of Porcius Licinus, Valerius Acdituus, and Lutatius 
Catulus, and the bizarre erotic poems of Laevius. These 
pioneers were succeeded by a school of poets (associated 
with Cisalpine GauJ), of which Catullus is the only 
surviving representative, but which also included 


Valerius Cato, Cinna, Calvus, Cornelius Nepos, Ticidas, 
and probably Funus Bibaculus. These poets and their 
followers, who turned away from the traditional idioms 
of Latin poetry and found new patterns in Alexandria, 
are sometimes called neoterici, the 'Moderns’. The name 
was sarcastically given to them hy Cicero (o£ veuirtpoi 
Att. 7. 2. 1., 50 b.c.; ‘poetae novi’, Orat. 161, 46 b . c .), 
who was impatient of their mannerisms and their self- 
conscious pretensions. In Tusc. 3. 45 (45 b.c.) he puts 
the worst face on their devotion to Alexandrian models by 
culling them ‘cantoresEuphorionis’; the description would 
utterly misrepresent the width of Catullus’ own interests, 
but Catullus and Calvus were dead when the words were 
written, and Cicero may be thinking (as Horace is in 
Sat. 2. 5. 41) of lesser men who aped the fashion. 

Four of the outstanding characteristics of the Greek 
Alexandrians reappear in their Latin successors: (1) the 
development of new genres, especially ‘epylhon’, elegy, 
and epigram, all miniature forms replacing the large- 
scale epic and drama ; (2) a regard for form, for concinnity 
and symmetry in language and metre, which left a lasting 
impression on Latin literature; (3) the cult of erudition, 
seen in the vogue of didactic verse, in wealLh of mytho- 
logical allusion, and in the search for novelty in story- 
telling; (4) the emergence ol a subjective and personal 
way of writing — in elegiac and lyric a new individualism, 
in narrative a sentimental treatment and a psychological 
interest. Two differences probably tempered the excesses 
of Alexandrian mannerism in transplanting: while in 
Greece Alexandrian literature was a literature of ex- 
haustion, in Italy it was one of revolt and experiment, 
and the first Italian Alexandrians, for all their ars and 
doctrma , were not confined, as were their masters, to 
the sheltered life of the study. 

Thus established, Alexandrinnism exercised its in- 
fluence throughout the century. The mock heroic Citlex 
and the romantic Girts ol the Appendix Vergiliami are 
Alexandrian in technique, as were the lost elegies of 
Gallus. In Virgil’s Eclogues and Georgies the influence 
of Alexandrian models is strong; in his maimer work 
Virgil learned to turn their lessons to his own purposes 
and to reconcile Alexandrian ideals with the tradition of 
Latin epic. The combination of learning with intense 
individualism in Propertius reflects his avowed allegiance 
to the masters of Alexandrian elegy; Ovid’s elegies owe 
much to the same sources, while the Metamorphoses and 
the Fasti are akin to the narrative verse of Callimachus, 
but in Ovid the influence ol Alexandnanism is fused 
with that of the rhetoric of the schools. C. J. F. 

ALEXIS (r. 375-r. 275), Middle and New Comedy poet, 
born at Thurn (Suda) f but apparently living most of 
his long life at Athens. Wrote 245 pla>s (Sudu ) ; the first 
of his Lenaean victories came probably in the 350s (sixth 
alter Eubulus, lourth after Antiphanes in the victors’ 
list, JG ii 2 . 2325. 150), and he won a victory at the 
Dionvsia in 347 {JG ii 2 . 23 1 8. 278). The good anonymous 
tractate on Comedy (§ 17, p. 9 Kaibel) makes Menander 
a pupil of Alexis — a relationship more plausible than 
that of blood alleged by the Slid a. 

About 140 titles and 340 fragments survive, but it is 
difficult to assess from them the part played by Alexis 
in the transition from the older to the newer forms of 
Comedy. Three lacts, however, urc notable: Alexis used 
both the older form of the chorus which was addressed 
hy the actors (lr. 237) and the newer form known best 
Irom Menander (fr. 107); the impaoiros seems to have 
received his common name from Alexis (fr. 178); and 
Alexis’ Ayau'U 7 } ’IttttIokos, dating probably from the 
330s, was an early example of the type of plot especially 
associated with New Comedy, involving both a love affair 
and a confidence trick. The fragments show sometimes 
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real reflection and beauty of language; fr. 70, carnal love 
a crime against real Love; fr. 219, life as a carnival (in- 
fluencing the profoundcr Menander, fr. 416 Koerte?); 
fr. 22S, old age as life's evening. Pleasant wit is revealed 
in Irs. 102, 163 (see Arnott, Hermes , 1965, 298 ff.). Of 
interest also are fr. 45, a verbally clever comparison 
of man and wine ; lr. 98, beauty-culture ; tr. 108, part of 
a postponed prologue (ol the New Comedy type); lr. 
124, a cook's cure for burnt pork; fr. 135 (from the 
A iVos, one ol about a dozen mythological burlesques in 
Alexis), Heracles’ teacher has a library ol classical Greek 
authors; fr. 2.45, a man philosophizes about the nature 
ol Eros. 

Alexis’ fame continued down to Roman times. Gcllius 
(NA 2. 23. 1) notes that Alexis’ plays were adapted by 
Homan comedians; Turpilius used his d^p^T/iios- as a 
model ; and Plautus’ Poenulus may at least 111 part derive 
from his Kapxrfov tor. 

pHAf.MJ Nis L’CCi 111. 382 fl , CAL' 11. 297 IT ,111.744, Demi am zuk, 
Supp. Corn, zi 1 , P()\y. 1801. (PHervl. 1 1771 |tcxt m Pap;c, CIA* no. 
48] is Romelimcs nUnhuteil Ui Alexis, but only on the slenderest 
evidence.) Jnierpieidliun. A. Olivieri, Diurnso , 1939, 279 11 . (.un- 
reliable). W G A. 

ALFENUS (PIE8) VARUS, Puiilius? {consul suffertus 
39 n.c. ; praenomen inferred ficim designation of P. 
Alfenus Varus, cos. A.n. 2, presumably his son, as P. f.) 
was a pupil of the jurist Servius Sulpicius (q.v. 2) Rulus, 
many of whose responsa were published by Alfenus in Ins 
Digest a, a work in forty hooks; two epitomes of this 
work were used in Justinian’s Digest (q.v.), one under 
the name of Paul. Alfenus is identified by Porphyrin 
(q.v.) with Alfenus vajer mentioned hv Horace (Sat 1. 3. 
130), who was a shoemaker of C remona: this identifica- 
tion, which has been \vidcl> accepted, is rejected by some 
(i.g. E. Eraenkel, Horace ( 1957), 89 f.). If from Cremona, 
this novus homo and his son were apparently the only 
Cisalpine* to reach tl e consulship under Augustus. In 
41 Alfenus seised with Asimus Pollio and Cornelius 
( Julius on .1 commission in confiscate land in Trnnspad.ine 
Gaul and divide it among war veterans; lie acted ptob- 
ablv as 11 legate or prefect, or possibly was a pro- 
magistrate (cf. Broughton, AT HR 11. 377 1 lie w^as not 
Polho’s successor as governoi of Cisalpine Gaul, as is 
erroneously staled by Servius cm Eel. 9. 10). lie acted 
haishly towards Mantua (Servius, loc. cit .) ; Virgil's land 
in the* district was confiscated but was later returned (or 
the poet was compensated). Alfenus may be the Varus 
named 111 Verg Erl. 9; it is less certain wdiether Eel. 6 
was dedicated to hint or to Quinctilius Varus. 

L D<1 .S.ulu, Alf mo Varo 1 1 si 101 Ihgesta (1940). H. H. S. 

ALFIUS (ALPHIUS) AVITUS, a ' neoteric* (cf. 
Ai.t'XANimi anirm) of Hadrian’s time, used iambic di- 
meters in poems on historical events. 

H.K-hr FPR, Morel, FPL, Selian/ Huwui, § 513, 3. 

ALGIDUS, the easternmost section of the outer edge 
ol the Alhanus Mons (q.v.), famous for its temples of 
Diana and I '"or tunc and its fashionable villas (I lor. Carm. 
Sure. (19; Livy 21. 62; Sil. 12. 536). The rim of the 
Alhanus Mons is here pierced bv a narrow pass which the 
Aequi (q.v.) seized in the fifth century n.c. (Diod. 11. 40 
implies the date 484). This pass, which the Via Latina 
(q v.) later used, dominated the route to the Hermci 
(q.v.); consequently Cincinnatus and other Roman 
generals strenuously tried to dislodge the Aequi, Postu- 
nnus Tubcrtus finally succeeding in 431. E. T. S. 

ALIMENTA. The purpose of the ulimenta in the Roman 
Empire was to give an allowance for sustenance to poor 
children, and this was achieved by the investment of 


capital in mortgage on land, the mortgage interest being 
paid to, and administered by, municipalities or State 
officials. The system originated in private philanthropy, 
the earliest known benefactor in this field being T. 
Helvius Basila in the late Juho-C’laudian period (ILS 
977). A later philanthropist, the Younger Pliny, who made 
a similar gift to Comum, has recotdcd his reasons for his 
endowment (Ep. 7. 18). Inscriptions record similar private 
benefactions both in Italy and in the provinces. Chits 
from the imperial fiscus to Italian towns for this purpose 
were first made by Nerva and Trajan. According to two 
Trajanic inscriptions (ILS 6675 ; 6509) from Veleia, near 
Parma, and from the Ligures Bachiani, neat Benevcn- 
tum, landowners who received money from the Emperor's 
gift gave security in land, to the value of roughly I2& 
times the sum received ; on this they paid annual interest 
at the rate of 5 per cent. The total received annually 
in interest at Veleia was 55,800 sesterces, which was dis- 
tributed among 263 bovs, 35 girls, and 2 illegitimate 
children. The hoys received 16 sesterces a month, the 
girls 12, and the illegitimate children 12 and 10 respec- 
tively. The system was widely advertised by Trajan, on 
one of the bas-reliefs of the arch at Bencventum (illus- 
trated, Rostovtzcff, Roman Empire 356, 361) and on 
coins with the legend ALIM[ENTA] ITALjJAE] (Mattingly— 
Sydenham, RIC 11. 240). Its primary object was to 
increase the birth-rate among the poorer classes, partly, 
as Pliny suggests (Panegyncus 26), with a view to the 
recruiting of the Roman legions. There is no reason 
to think that the landowners needed or even welcomed 
the loans (which laid a perpetual charge on their property). 
As the system continued during the second century 
(there is inscriptional evidence from forty-six Italian 
towns), a civil service was created for its administration, 
with a scnatonal praefectus alimentorum and subordinate 
equestrian procuratores ad aliment a. The curatores of the 
great roads of Italy also took part in this work. 

( 'AH xi 887 (lubliotfiapliv)- F. C JJourne, TAP A 1960, 47 ff,R. 
Duncan- 1 ones, VRSR 19114, 123 ft ; l 1 Garnsev, IJist 19(18, 367ft ; 
A K Hands, Channel ana Social Ant tn Creece and Rome (1968), 
108 11. J.P. B. 

AL1SO, a fort on or near the Lippc established during 
the wars of Drusus, possibly the one mentioned by Dio 
(54. 33. 4) as set up in 1 1 n.c. ‘at the point where the 
Lupin and the Elison unite’. The garrison resisted the 
advancing Germans after the defeat of Varus (q.v. 2) in 
A.i). 9 and regained the Rhine (Veil. Pat. 2. 120). Ger- 
manicus, in 15, refortified all the posts between Aliso and 
the Rhine and restored the road (Tac. Ann. 2. 7). Its site 
is uncertain; its identification with an important Roman 
fort excavated at Hal tern, on the Lippc, 30 miles from 
the Rhine, is not widely accepted. O. B. 

ALLECTUS, probably rationalis (finance minister) of 
Carnusius in Britain. Allcctus assassinated him in a.d. 
293/4, but after three years* rule he was overthrown by 
Constantius I, whose praetorian pn ft cl, Asclepiodotus, de- 
feated and slew him, probably somewhere in Hampshire. 

P. H. Wchh, Nu m. Chron. 1906, 127 if, and in Mattingly- 
Sydrnham, R 1 C v, u, 427 ff , 558 IT , IT Stem, JJnt du Ras-Fmfnre, 
(1959), 1 78 IT , 446 ft , H. A. G Carson, Journ. Hrit. Arch As\o* 
1959, .13 ff > D. E, Eichholz, JRS 1953. 41 ti. C. E. S. 

ALLEGORY, GREEK. As philosophy developed, 
many w ho valued its various doctrines were led hv their 
admiration for the wisdom and inspiration of Homer 
and Ilesiod to find similar views symbolically expressed 
in the early poetry. (The tendency survives, as in a 
modern scholar who depicts Homer as a pneifist because 
Zeus dislikes Ares in the Iliad.) Even the early philo- 
sophic critics of Homer’s world -view accepted this stand- 
point, and competed with the poet by expressing their 
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theories in ‘poetic’ style, whether by remoulding the 
myths to suit newer cosmogonies, or at least by using 
puns, personifications, and ‘enigmas’, either in verse 
(Parmenides, Empedocles) or in prose (Anaximander, 
Heraclitus). Hence the belief that Homer too ‘philo- 
sophized in verse’, and that allegorical treatment could 
make his teaching fully explicit. This belief was not 
altogether baseless, for Ilomer and Hesiod contain some 
traces of speculative thought and some genuinely alle- 
gorical passages. Allegorical interpretation could not 
develop fully until philosophy had more or less attained 
an independent life and an abstract (non-mythical) lan- 
guage of its own. Its most flourishing period was the 
late fifth century b.c., when Metrodorus of Lampsacus, 
the most thoroughgoing of all allegorists, studied 
Homer’s ‘physical’ doctrines, and other adherents of 
Anaxagoras as well as Heracliteans and Sophists specia- 
lized (as Plato shows) in the ‘hidden meanings’ (vnovouu : 
aWfiynpia is a later word) of the poets. Once this method 
had been initiated by the philosophers for its positive 
results, it began to be exploited by ‘grammarians’ (first, 
apparently by Theagencs (q.v. 2) of Rhegium, who ex- 
plained some allegories in Homer’s Theomachy) for the 
negative purpose of defending morally offensive passages 
of Ilomer. Hut the leading allegorists were philosophers, 
who applied their treatment to offensive and inoffensive 
passages alike. The handmaid of this pseudo-science 
(never, be it noted, popular among the Greeks) was 
‘etymology* (q.v.), which dealt in the ‘true’ meanings, 
as revealed by assonances, of mythical words and names. 

2. Plato attacked positive (philosophical) allegorism, 
chiefly on the ground that the authority of the poets (even 
if their teaching were ascertainable) cannot do duty for 
reasoned argument. Negative ui defensive ('grammatical') 
allegorism he regarded ns unimportant. 

3. After Plato, among philosophers allegorism (mainly 
etymological) was practised by the Stoics (especially 
Chrysippus) for the illustration and corroboration of 
their own doctrines. This school, however, from Zeno 
(following Antisthenes, who was not an allegorist) on- 
wards, admitted the presence of irrational ‘opinion’ 
(bofra) in the poets, from which deeper meanings cannot 
he extracted. The Middle Stoics laid still more stress on 
this element; hence Cicero’s Halims (unlike the gram- 
marians) refuses to interpret the Theomachy; and the 
Platonizing Stoic, Ariston of Chios, rejected allegorism 
entirely. In the first century a.d. the Stoic Seneca regarded 
it as an aberration of the grammarians; but his contem- 
porary, the Stoic Cornutus (in his De Natura Deorum — 
Theohgiae Graecac Compendium , Teubner), tried to recall 
Stoicism to something like the position of Chrysippus. 
Plutarch was Platonic enough to reject allegorism, hut 
the Neoplatonists (except Plotinus) revived it in a dis- 
torted and exaggerated form (sec e.g. Porphyry, De Antr. 
Nymph.). 

4. As for the grammarians, Alexandrian scholarship 
(Aristarchus, etc.) rejected the allegorical interpretations 
of Homer. But Crates and his school, under Stoic in- 
fluence, adopted the practice for the defence of Homer's 
good fame. It is ultimately from these grammarians that 
the bulk of the allegories found in the Homeric scholiasts 
and in the collection (first century a.d.) known as Hera- 
clitus Quaestiones Homericae (a veritable curiosity of 
literature) is derived. Their view is that Horner either 
erred or allegorized (cf. [Longinus] 77 . fyous y. 7), 
but (unlike Longinus) they arc sure that he did not err: 
if Zeus binds Hera (for example), this means that aether 
is the boundary of air, and the two 'anvils’ are the other 
two elements. Such is the standpoint also of Strabo (a 
Stoic of sorts, who regarded myth as the treacle dis- 
guising the pill of historical and philosophical truth), 
[Plutarch] (Vit. Horn.), Maximus of Tyre (for whom 


poetry is elementary philosophy), Dio Chrysostom, and 
others. Some, but not all, of these used allegorical inter- 
pretation to vindicate Homer’s omniscience against Plato. 

5. Deliberately written allegories are rare in Greek 
and never extensive. Examples are Prodicus’ Choice of 
Heracles (Xen. Mem. 2. 21) and Plato’s parable of the 
Cave ( Resp . 514 a). 

J Tare, CR iy27, 214; CQ 1929, 41, 142; 1930, 1; iq 34, 105 and 
Literature there cited ; L. Kadeimacher, Myth os und Sage bet den 
G nee hen (1938). esp. 293, n. 10. J. T. 

ALLEGORY, LATIN. The main line of succession in 
allegorism leads from Stoicism not to Rome but to 
Alexandria; Origen, for example, had read Cornutus. 
Some Romans (Ennius, Varro), however, adopted Greek 
methods with the Roman gods, and the Stoic in Cicero’s 
De Natura Deorum (2. 62-Q) supplies examples of 
‘etymological’ allegorism on these lines, deriving e.g. 
‘Neptunus’ from ‘nare’. But Horace, who knew Stoicism 
well, is more typically Roman in ignoring ‘physical’ and 
'etymological’ speculations, and merely contending for 
the moral meanings of the Odyssey {Epist. 1 . 2) and of the 
tales of Orpheus and Amphion (* 4 r$ P. 391 ff.). And 
though the word dAAijyopui first appears in a Roman 
author (Cicero), it has only a very restricted use, as a 
term of rhetoric. 

Unlike medieval allegorism, which led both before and 
after the Renaissance to the creation of allegories on a 
large scale (Dante, Spenser), these theories did not result 
in any such sustained parallelism as marks The Pilgrim's 
Progress or The Tale of a Tub. They merely encouraged 
certain poetic conceits (like calling the sea ‘Neptune’), 
and numerous personifications, which range from Lucre- 
tius’ Venus to the Philologm of Martianus Capclla. 
These personifications are sometimes developed in poetry 
m a way which, as Propertius (2. 12) on the figure of 
Amor suggests, may indicate the influence of symbolic 
painting; this manner is most clearly seen in Ovid’s 
picturesque Palace of the Sun, Home of Sleep, etc. 
{Met. 2. iff.; 11. 592!! ). 

A lew allegories come directly from Givik: Horace 
takes over Alcaeus’ ship of State; Silius adapts the Choice 
ol Heracles. Some rare examples are original and un- 
sophisticated like Tarquin’s message to lus son or 
Mcncnius Agrippa on the belly and the other members 
(Livy 1. 54; 2. 32). The most novel tendency was rhe 
allegorical representation of contemporary persons and 
events; the shepherds of Virgil (and of his imitators) 
correspond (to a degree still disputed) with real persons. 
To some modern scholars Aeneas has seemed a similar 
disguise for Augustus. Actual allusions in the Aeneid to 
contemporary events may excuse such a view; just as 
Virgil’s profundity and deliberate ambiguities may excuse 
the older interpretation of the Aeneid which, from the 
time of Donatus onwards, found there an allegory of 
ideas rather than of facts (see D. Comparetti, Vergil in 
the Middle Ages (tr. of 1st ed., 1895), i, cli. 8; D. L. 
Drew, The Allegory of the Aeneid, 1927). J. T. 

ALLIA, a stream flowing into the Tiber 1 1 miles north 
oL Rome (modern Fossa Maestro}), where the Gauls 
overwhelmed the Romans (18 July, 390 or 387 B.c.). 
Despite Diodorus (5. 114) the battle probably occurred 
east of the Tiber (Livy 5. 37; Plut. Cam. 18). See also 

A1US LOCUTIIJS. 

M. Scirdi, l rapporti romano-ceriti (iQfto), iff. ~ F,. T. S. 

ALLIFAE, mountain town overlooking the Volturnus 
(q.v.), the gateway between Samniuni and Campania 
(qq.v.): modern Gastello d' A life (with interesting 
museum in nearby Piedimonte d' Alife). Strategic Allifae 
changed hands repeatedly in the Samnite Wars. Under 
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Rome it descended to lower ground and became a 
flourishing town (modem Altfe, with well-preserved 
Roman walls, etc.). E. T. S. 

ALLOBROGES, a tribe of Gallia Narbonensis, occupy- 
ing modem Dauphin^ and Savoy. The name seems to 
mean ‘foreigners’. They were annexed to Rome in 121 
B.c. by Cn. Domitius (q.v. 2) Ahenobarbus and Q. Fabius 
(q.v. 8) IVIaximus Allobrogicus. An attempted revolt was 
crushed by C. Pomptmus (61). On the other hand, they 
resisted the invitations of Catiline ((13) and Vercingetonx 
(52). Under the Empire the name gives place to Vien- 
nenses (from the capital Vienna), surviving only as the 
protecting god, Allobrox. 

C Jullun, IIi\t, de la Gaule (igoH), ii. 515, vi. 330 tr. t. F,. S 

AL MINA. A port at the mouth of the River Orontes in 
Syria (now part of Turkey), excavated by Sir Leonard 
Woolley. It was established as a trading post by 800 B.c. 
and visited by Cypriots and Greeks, mainly Euhoeans 
and islanders. The Greek interest became dominant, 
with East Greeks and carriers ofCorinthian pottery replac- 
ing the islanders in the seventh century. It was probably 
a major source of goods lor Greece in the ‘orientalizing’ 
period. Alter a break during the period of Babylonian 
domination the port revived under the Persians and 
flourished until it was eclipsed by the foundation of 
Scleucia in 301 u.c\ It may be the Greek Posideion, said 
by Herodotus to have been founded by Amphilochus 
after the Trojan War. 

L Woolley, A For Ratten Kmpdom (1953); id., JHS 1938, J. 
Ho.itdniim, Gietks Overseas (19114), hi ft , 1^5 J. H. 

ALOADAE, in mythology, Otus and Ephialtes, sons of 
Jphiincdcia, wile of Aloeus, and Poseidon. They grew 
nil they were 0 fathoms tall and 9 cubits broad when 
9 years old (Ot/. it. 310-11). They imprisoned Ares 
in a bronze vessel for thirteen months (//. 5. 385 IT.); 
tliev meant to climb to heaven bv piling mountains on 
each other, but were killed bv Apollo before they grew 
up (Ot/. 11. 315 IT.). A later variant (Hyg. Fab. 28) says 
thev tried to violate Artemis; Apollo sent a hind between 
them, and in shooting at it they killed each other. They 
were punished in Tartarus (Hvg. ibid, and Rose ad loe.). 
In their cult (see Schultz in Reseller's l.exikon 1. 254) 
tlie\ have no such unholy characteristics. >1. j. R. 

ALPHABET, GREEK. The various forms of local 
alphabet current in early Giecce were all ultimately de- 
rived from a Phoenician (Semitic) source, which must 
have reached the Aegean in the course of trade certainly 
hv the second half of the eighth century (the date of the 
earliest Greek examples found as yet). The alphabet, as 
taken letter bv letter from the Semitic model, runs: ABT 

AEFIHOlkAMNIOriMVPZT, bui not all the 

Greek states found a use for all the letters, though prob- 
ably all continued lor some time to be repeated mechanic- 
ally in their older. Certain states found no use for F Crau\ 
y), others lor I (properly, perhaps, a more complicated 
sibilant than is implied by our .v), or 9 (‘ qoppa ’, the k 
before o and u) ; and for s some used X, but others pre- 
ferred M ( ' s<m ’ , perhaps corresponding to the English 
pronunciation ol 2). The most striking feature in the 
Greek adaptation of the Phoenician model is that l>v 
altering (consciously or unconsciously) the original signi- 
ficance of A E I O and adding T Greek, unlike Phoenician, 
achieved an independent representation ol vowel-sounds. 
TcfeXyn arc all Greek additions. T, from its sound 
ana shape, appears to be a variant of F, a vowel u derived 
from the semivowel y; evidently it belongs to the very 
carlv stage of adaptation, for no local alphabet lacks 
it. n, an Ionic invention (see below), may also be a 
doublet, formed by breaking the O. The exact origins 
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of the three double-consonant letters (J) X V are disputed, 
though it 19 generally agreed that they originated among 
the eastern Greeks. Another non-Phoenician letter T 
(' sampi ’ ? see numbers I (2I for the letter signifying 900) 
was used by many cities in the same eastern Ionic area 
for the sibilant rendered elsewhere by XX or TT ; but it 
did not become widespread. Other Greek states also 
produced occasionally their own local symbol for some 
sound not covered by the common alphabet : but these too 
remained isolated experiments, except for r (see below). 

An early form of the Greek alphabet is preserved by 
the archaic inscriptions from the Doric-speaking group 
of islands headed by Melos, Thera, and Crete. In it, as 
in many other ‘epichoric’ or local scripts, we find F, 9 , 
M, and H — h (except for Crete, where H stood, as in 
Ionic, for eta, .sec below); but it lacks the non-Phoeni- 
cian additions (p, X, and Y, using TT (or TTH), K (or K H), 
and FIX. fl is also absent. At a more developed stage the 
alphabets fall roughly into two main groups, 'blue' and 
‘red’ in KirchhofT’s original colour-chart. The split lay 
in their usage of the 9igns X and V. (1) The ‘blue’ 
alphabets usjed X for kh and S' for ps (if they used it at all; 
otherwise, <J> X) ; also (most of them) I for x. The ‘red’ 
used S' for kh and X (occasionally XX) fori:. Kirchhoff 
further identified the ‘blue’ as Eastern and the ‘red’ as 
Western, nnd this is still basically true; most of the 
central and western mainland nnd the western colonies 
arc ‘red’, and most of the eastern mainland, the Aegean 
islands, and the Greek states in Asia Minor are ‘blue’. 
But ‘red’-users exist in the eastern sector (e.g. Euboea, 
the E. Argolid, Rhodes) and ‘blue’-uscrs in the western 
(e g. Corinth’s north-western colonies, and Selinus). 
Most colonies used the script of the metropolis (e.g. the 
colonies of Euboea and Achaea); but some, apparently, 
did not (e.g. Megara’s northern and western colonies, 
and Syracuse). 

One variety of the eastern alphabets, namely the East 
Ionic, eventually became predominant. In the Ionic 
dialect (as in many others) short e possibly had a close 
quality [e] (see pronunciation, ghef.k), but there were 
two forms of long e, one open and the other close : fe :J and 
[1 :]. Through the absence of theh-snund in Ionic pronun- 
ciation, the aspirate-letter H in this script stood not lor an 
emphatic h with its (apparent) following vowel-sound 
e, but only for a lengthened vowel-sound [C0'» a k r ain, it is 
uncertain w hether this w f as originally a conscious or un- 
conscious alteration. The East Ionic alphabet appears 
also to have originated the new symbol fl (see above) to 
represent [o fe:] and [o:] continued for a time to be 
denoted by E and 0 like the short vowels, but before 
400 b.c. the development of the original diphthongs ei 
and on into simple long vowels of close quality made it 
possible to use El and OY not only for the original 
diphthongs but also for the [e .] and [o:]_that had never 
been diphthongal (e.g. ei/xl Kovpos, older EMI KOPOX). 

The East Ionic alphabet was officially accepted at 
Athens in the archonship of Eucleides (403-402 b.c.) and 
thereafter gradually extended. Non-Ionic elements like F 
lingered locally for some time, and local differences, 
especially in vowcl-pronunciation, still produced varia- 
tions in spelling. As H could no longer express the rough 
breathing, a modification of it (F) was used for this pur- 
pose in some areas and has given rise to the sign 
another modification (H) has produced the sign for the 
smooth breathing. 

A. Kirchhoff, Studien sur Geschichte des gnech. Alphabets (1887); 
E S Roberts, Introduction to Greek Epigraphy 1(1887); C. D. Buck, 
Comparative Grammar of Greek and Latin (U.S A 1932), f»H ff., Bnd 
The Greek Dialects (U.S.A. 1955), 17 ff A. Rehni in Otto's Hand - 
buck d. Archdologie 1 (1939), 191 ff.; G. Klaffenbach, Gnechische 
Epigraphik (1957); A. G. Woodhead, The Study of Greek Inscriptions 
(19SO) ; L. H Jeffery, The Local Scripts of Archaic Greece (1961); M. 
Guarducci, Eptgrafia graeca i (1967)- J. W. P , I,. H. J. 
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ALPHABET, LATIN. It has generally been held that 
the original Latin alphabet of twenty letters (A B C 
D E FHIKLMNO I’QRSTVX) was borrowed 
directly from the Greek alphabet of Cumae in Campania. 
This city, a colony of Chains in Euboea, was regarded as 
the most likely source, because the ancient forms of 
certain Latin letters strongly resemble the Cumaean 
equivalents. Modern opinion, however, favours the view 
that Latin, like Oscan and Umbrian, owes its alphabet 
only indirectly to the Greeks, but directly to the Etrus- 
cans. For Latin the immediate source is said to be an 
early form of Etruscan script, derived itself most prob- 
ably from Campania, but the possibility of a different 
origin cannot be definitely excluded. Be this as it may, 
the ultimate source is a western alphabet which contained 
the signs X — ks and H — h. 

In the Latin adaptation of this alphabet the following 
points are noteworthy : 

(1) C (O, i.e. r (Gamma), was at first used for k as well 
as for g. This peculiarity is usually ascribed to the in- 
fluence of Etruscan, which made no distinction between 
voiceless and voiced stops (see pronunciation, creek, 
B. i). Of the three signs thus available for the voiceless 
guttural, K was used originally before a, C before e and i, 
9 (Greek Koppa) before o and u (as in Greek) and also 
before Eventually C was generalized for all positions 
except before y, where 9 continued. Relics of the old 
spelling are Kalendae and Kaeso. In the third century 
H. c. the introduction of G, a modification of C, gave 
the voiced guttural a separate symbol. C., Cn. — Gaius, 
Gnaeus are survivals. 

(2) It has been held that Z originally occupied the 
seventh place in the alphabet and represented the voiced 
s (3), but was dropped when this sound became r in the 
fourth century B.c. There is, however, no certain occur- 
rence of Z in any republican inscription. Afterwards it 
was reintroduced to express £ in words borrowed from 
Greek, and found its place then at the end of the alpha- 
bet, its original position having been occupied by G. 

(3) For Latin / the nearest equivalent in Greek was 
the voiceless Digamma (FI I) which occurred in some 
dialerts, und which must have approximated in pro- 
nunciation to Scottish u'h t i.e. hw. F is a simplified from 
of FH. This use of F (in Greek — y) made it necessary 
to express y as well as u by V. Y (another form of V) 
was added late in the republican period to denote v 
(by then — u) in words borrowed from Greek. I had to do 
duty for both i and }. The use of u and 1 for the vowels 
and v and ; for the semivowels is a device of medieval 
times and not of the Latin period. 

(4) An attempt to distinguish long vowels from short 
by writing the former double is attributed to the poet 
Accius (q.v.). Later the ‘Apex’ (a mark like an acute 
accent) was sometimes employed for the same purpose. 
ei for i is common from about 150 B.c. after the diph- 
thong er had become i in pronunciation. The occasional 
use of ‘1 longa’ (e.g. tfi.IcI) starts in Sulla’s time. 

(5) For double consonants a single letter originally 
sufficed. The reform in this respect belongs to the second 
century b.c. and is ascribed to Ennius. 

W. M. Lindsay, Tht Latin Language (ifly4), 1 fT. ; F. Sommer, 
Handhuth der lateimschcn Lout- und Formmlehre (11)14), 21 ff. ; 
Lcumann- HofmAiin-S'/nntvr, Lateinuche (Irammuitk (repr., 1063), 
i, 44 ff.; M. Lejoune, Rev. lit. Lat. iy57, 88 ff. J. W, P.; I. M. C. 

ALPHESIBOEA, in mythology, daughter of Phegcus 
of Psophis and wife of Alcmaeon (q.v.). According to 
Propertius 1. 15. 15, she and not Callirhoe's children 
avenged him; perhaps a mere blunder, perhaps an un- 
known variant. H. J. R. 

ALPHEUS (.MA^cufc). the largest river of Pelopon- 
nesus, rises in south Arcadia near Asea and flows past 


Olympia to the Ionian Sea. Its main tributaries are the 
Arcadian Lndon and Erymanthus. The Cladeus joins 
it at one corner of the ancient site at Olympia. Its 
waters were fabled to pass unmixed through the sea 
and to rise in the fountain of Arethusa at Syracuse (Pind. 
Nem. 1. 1 ; Ibycus, fr. 23 Bergk). 

P-K, GL 111. 1. 285 ff. T. J. D, R. J. H. 

ALPS. Although the passes of the Alps were used for 
trans-European commerce since prehistoric tunes, the 
early Greeks had no knowledge of these mountains, 
though a vague notion ot them may lurk in their specula- 
tions about the Hercvnia Silva and the Rhipaean Mts. 
(qq.v); in Herodotus (4. 41)) ‘Alpis’ is a tributary of the 
Danube. By the fourth century Greek travellers in north 
Italy and Provence brought information about a ‘pillar’ 
or ‘buttress’ of the north (Ephorus ap. Scymn. 188); 
but Apollonius Rhodius (4. 627 f.) could still believe that 
the Rhone and Po were interconnected. The Roman 
conquest of Cisalpine Gaul and Hannibal’s invasion of 
Italy (Polyb. 3. 50-6; Livy 21. 32-7; the pass remains 
unidentified) brought more detailed knowledge, and 
Polybius gave a good description of the western Alps, 
though he thought that they extended uniformly in a 
west-east direction. The campaigns of Caesar in Gaul, 
and of Tiberius in Switzerland and Austria, opened up 
the Alps thoroughly, and in the first two centuries a.d. 
at least five paved roads (Little and Great St. Bernard, 
Splugen, Maloja, and Brenner passes) were built across 
them. Strabo defined the curve of the Alps with sub- 
stantial correctness, and graphically described their 
vegetation and the predatory' habits of the valley popula- 
tions. 

The Romans distinguished the following chains : Alpes 
Maritimae, Cottiac (from Mte. Viso), Gr.11.1e (the St. 
Bernard section), Poeninae (Mt. Blanc -Mte. Rosa), 
Raeticae (Grisons), Noricae (Tyrol), Carmcae, and 
Venetae. They also gave the name of ‘Alps’ to the Aus- 
trian and Dalmatian mountains. K II. VV. 

Roman Provinces. Augustus reduced the .nea noith of 
Nice on both sides of the Var and constituted it as the 
province of Alpes Maritimae in 14 n.r. ; it was governed 
by a praefettus , later bv a procurator. The district lurther 
north, after pacification, was left under the rule of 
Cottius (q.v ), later it was annexed by Nero and known 
as Alpes Cottiae. These two little provinces formed 
buffers between Italy and Gaul. After Diocletian Alpes 
Cottiae was restricted to an area east of the Alps, ex- 
tended eastwards, and included in the diocese of Italy 
under a praeses. Alpes Maritimae was limited to west of 
the Alps and extended; it was united to the Gallic dio- 
cese. In the second century a third Alpine* province had 
been created, Alpes Atrectianae et Poeninae, comprising 
part of Ractia; it included the Valbs Pocnina (upper 
Rhone valley, today Valais) with centre at Octodurum 
(Martigny) and was under a procurator. Diocletian re- 
named it Alpes Graiae et Poeninae. H II. S. 

C.iry Warminpron Explorer* i?o ff ; (Pelican) ia(> ff , Cary, Gen- 
graphic Hackgt nund 7. 105, 108 IT., 247 ft. ^7 f » ff rf u( , R. Ileuherncr, 
‘Dir AnfSntfe ties YViasens v. d. Alpen’, Zeilichrift fur Schivtixcmche 
Gesehichtv 1950, 337 ff. 

ALTAR. The ancients distinguished between ft oj/xo's;, 
altare , the altar of a supreme god, Faxd/iu, ara, that of 
a hero or demi-god, and larLu., focus , a domestic altar, 
though these distinctions were not always (Observed. An 
altar for the indispensable sacrifice was a necessary ad- 
junct of a cult (save in the case of infernal deities, to 
whom offerings were made in pits, ftodpoi, scrobes). Offer- 
ing tables or benches seem to have served in place of 
altars in prehistoric Greece. In Archaic Greece crude 
block altars were the focus for worship before regular 
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temples, oikoi for the cult images, were built. Later 
altars are either block-like or, in Ionia, have a broad 
flight of steps up to the sacrificial platform. Some of 
these are immense. The great altar of Pergamum was 
40 feet high, while others at Syracuse and Parium are 
credited with a length of one stadium. Within the tem- 
ples smaller altars served for incense or bloodless offer- 
ings. In Hellenistic times circular altars are common, 
while the Romans preferred the quadrangular form, and 
their cinerary urns were frequently in the form of altars. 
Altars were places of refuge, the suppliants being under 
the protection of the deity to whom the altar belonged. 

E. Permcc, The Hellenuttsche Kunst in Pompejt, vol v (1932); 
W. Altiniiiiii, Komtsche Grahaltdr e der Kaiser zeit (1905); F Robert, 
Thyme U (1939), C. G. Yavm, Greek Altar* (U.S.A. 1949). 

F. N. 1*. ; J H. 

ALTHAEMENES, in mythology, son of Catreus, king 
of Crete. Warned by an oracle that he would kill his 
father, he left Crete for Rhodes. Long after, his father 
came to seek him; Althacmenes took him for a pirate 
and killed him (Diod. Sic. 5. 59; Apollnd. 3. 12-16). 

II. J. R. 

ALTINUM, modern Altino on mainland Italy near 
Venice, an important highway junction, where the Viae 
Postumia, Popillia, Annia (1), and transalpine Claudia 
Augusta met. In antiquity a fashionable resort town, 
which rivalled Baiae (q.v.), Altinum is today only a ham- 
let. Barbarian invasions in the Late Empire ruined it. 

E. T. S. 

ALYATTES, fourth Lydian king (r. 610 560 n.c\), of 
the house of Civges, finally drove out the Cimmerians, 
extended Ins dominion to the llnlvs, and made a war on 
Cyaxares the Mede (585), during which occurred nn 
eclipse (perhaps the one foretold by Thales). After the 
conclusion of peace through La by net us (Nebuchadrez- 
zar) of Babylon he continued the Lydian campaigns 
against Ionia, conquered Smyrna, but was foiled by 
Ciazomenac and Miletus. He built temples to Athene 
near Miletus and made offerings to Delphi. The founder 
of the Lydian Empire, he was buried in a vast lound- 
barrow tomb, described by Herodotus and Strabo and 
still visible. 

Ilciorlotus bit I, Strabo 13. 627. G. Raiicl, La Lythe (1893), 
193 20(>. R. N u 

ALYPIUS (3rd or 4th c. A.1) ), the author of an extant 
Eluaymyij fiotwnn} , the lullest source of oui knowledge of 
Greek musical scales. 

Ed Jan, Aluuci Scnptoies Graect (1895). .157 4 of). 

AMADOCUS, dynastic name in the royal house of the 
Odrysians, who controlled the Thracian hinterland: (1) 
courted by Alcibiades in 406 u.c. and an ally of Athens in 
3Q0 h c. ; and (2) one of the three Thracian kings who 
made alliance with Athens in 357 n.C. (Tod li, no. 
151), held central Thrace against the king of eastern 
Thrace, Ccrsobleptrs, and invoked the help first of 
Athens and then of Philip II of Maccdon in 352 n.c. who 
soon absorbed the kingdom into lus own sphere of in- 
fluence. See THRACE. N. G. L. II. 

AMAFINIU5, Gaius, older contemporary of Cicero, 
popularized the philosophy of Epicurus in Latin. Cicero 
refers to him disparagingly ( Earn . 15. 19-2; Acad. Post. 
1. 5. Cf. Tusc. 1. 6; 2. 7; 6, 7). 

Schanz-Hohius, § 157 b. 

AMALTHEA (AfidXOaa), in mythology, a nurse of 
Zeus, variously described as a nymph or a she-goat 
(details in Stoll, in Roscher’s Lexikon i. 262). Possibly 


she was originally a theriomorphic goddess (cf. M. P. 
Nilsson, Minoan-Mycenaean Religion (1950), 466). Two 
principal legends, neither early, concern her. She was 
transformed into the star Capclla (Aratus, Phaen . 162-4 
and many later authors). Her horns were wonderful, 
flowing with nectar and ambrosia (schol. Callim. Jov. 
1. 49). One of them broke off, and was filled w'jth fruits 
and given to Zeus (Ov. Fasti 5. 121 ff.). This was the 
origin (the story is variously told) of the proverbial 
AfuiXOtias Kcpus, cornu Copiae, first mentioned by Anti- 
plianes ap. Ath. 503 b. It is very likely to be older than 
its connexion with Amalthea, for it is a widespread folk- 
motif, the magical object whose possessor can get any- 
thing he likes (or all he wants of some specific thing) out 
of it (see Stith Thompson, D 1470. 2. 3). Ovid has an- 
other version: when Achelous’ horn was broken off in 
wrestling with Heracles (q.v.), the Naiads picked it up, 
filled it with flowers and fruit, and gave it to Bona Copia 
{Met. 9. 88-8q); this is Latin, for there is no Greek god- 
dess corresponding to Copia. II. j. r. 

AM ANUS, the name applied to the mountain horseshoe 
of Elma Dagh above Alexandretta, together with Giaour 
Dagh which trends north-eastwards, it is separated from 
Taurus by the deep gorge of the Jihun. It is crossed by 
great passes, the Amanid Gates (Baghche Pass from the 
Cilician plain to Zeugma), and the Syrian Gates ( Beilan 
Pass) carrying a Roman road from Tarsus into Syria. 
The part of Mt. Amanus which Cicero reduced to order 
(An. 5. 20. 3) must be the heights that end in Ras-el- 
Khanzir. h. II. W. 

AMARANTUS of Alexandria (1st 2nd c. A.n.), an 
older contemporary of Galen (Gal. 14. 208, Ath. 8. 343 f.), 
was the author of a commentary on Theocritus (F.tym. 
Magn . 156. 30, 273. 41), perhaps based on Theon’s notes, 
and ol a work TTtpi oKTjvfjs, which probably gave historical 
and biographical accounts of stage performances and 
performers (Ath. loc. cit. and 10. 414 e). J. I\ L. 

AMASEIA, capital of the kings of Pontus until soon 
after 183 n c., and home of Strabo the geographer, was 
situated in a defile between massive heights, with a 
magnificent fortress commanding the middle valley of 
the Ins and the chief Pontic roads. Pompey gave it 
municipal status and made it the administrative centre of 
a large territory, but it later came under royal rule. 
Augustus attached it to Galatia in 3/2 B.c., and Trajan 
to his new Cappadocian province between A.D. 107 and 
113. In the second century it received the titles metro- 
polis, neocorus , and first city. It increased in importance 
with the development of the roads leading to the eastern 
frontier. 

fitiubo 12 561. F. Cumunl, Studio Pontic a n (1906), 13R ff , lii 
(1910), 109 il ; Magic, Rom Rule Asm Alin., 180 and index. 

*1\ R. S. U. 

AMASIS (1) became pharaoh c. 569 11. c. as champion 
of the native Egyptians against Apnes (q.v.), but later 
‘becoming philhellcnc’ granted the Greeks Naucralis 
(q.v.), maintained a Greek bodyguard, allied himself 
with Lydia, Samos, Cyrene, and perhaps Sparta, and 
made gifts to Greek shrines. These foreign alliances 
were dictated by the Persian peril, which overthrew 
Egypt in 525, shortly after Amasis* death. His long reign 
was remembered as a time of peace and prosperity 
attested by numerous great buildings, and Amasis him- 
self as a great but unconventional and sometimes de- 
liberately undignified figure. 

Herodotus 1. 77 and bks. 2 and 3. G. Masptfro, Papular Stones 
of Egypt, 281 IT.; F. K. Kierutz, Die pnhtische Gesehtchte Agyptens 
vom 7 bis sum 4 Jahrhundert vor der Ztitwendc (1953), 30 ff. 
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AMASIS (2) (6th c. b.c.), potter, in Athens ; probably 
father of the potter Cleophrades ; known from eight 
signatures. The Amasis painter, who worked for him 
555-525 B.C., painted black-figure amphorae , oenochoae , 
lecythi, cups. A formal but individual artist; note parti- 
cularly his Apollo and Heracles (Boston), Dionysus and 
Maenads (Paris), wedding scene (New York). 

lleuzley, ABV, 150; S. Knrouzou, The Amasis Painter (1956); 
D. von Uothmer, Antihe Kunst 3 (1960), 71. 

T. U. L. W. 

AMAZONS CH/tatdi'e?), in mythology, a people of female 
warriors, always situated on the borders of the known 
world (Themiscyra on the Thermodon, Aesch. PV 
723-5, but they have been driven from there, Strabo, 
11. 5. 4; on the Tanais, Pliny, HN 6. 19; the Caspian 
Gates, Strabo, ibid., citing Cleitarchus), and in all prob- 
ability nothing more than the common travellers’ tale 
of the distant foreigners who do everything the wrong 
way about, cf. I lilt. 2. 35. 2 (Egyptians). Attempts to 
find a sociological significance in the legend (Dachofen, 
Mutterrecht ,* 1897, 88 and elsewhere) or other explana- 
tion postulating a foundation of fact are mistaken. Why 
this particular tale caught Greek fancy and was elaborated 
wc do not know. 

Amazon customs. Generally it is stated that they 
provide for offspring by meeting at certuin seasons with 
men of another race, afterwards keeping their female 
children but getting rid of or disabling the boys (Justin 
2. 4. 9-10, Diod. Sic. 2. 45. 3); they destroy the girls’ 
right breasts to prevent them getting in the way in battle, 
ibid. ; hence their name, (fancifully derived from d + fta^os. 
Their deities are Ares (e.g. Ap. Rhod. 2. 385 ff.) and 
Artemis (sec below). Their occupations are hunting and 
fighting, their weapons being especially the bow and the 
‘Amazonian’ crescent-shaped shield, but also axe and 
spear, all used on horseback. 

Amazon legends. In the Iliad they are warred upon 
by Bellerophon (q.v. ; II. 6. 186) and by Pnam (3. 189). 
After Homer Arctinus ( Arnazoms ) and others represent 
them ns coming to the help of Priam after Hector’s death 
under their queen Penthesilca (q.v,), daughter of Ares. 
Achilles kills her, but is accused of being in love with her 
by Thersites, whom he kills in anger (cf. Quint. Sinyrn. 
1. 538-810). With these stories are connected the 
numerous legends that this or that place in lunia was 
founded by Amazons (especially Ephesus, Strabo 12. 3. 
21 and 1, 4; Pind. fr. 157 Bowra; Tac. Ann. 3. 61. 2; 
cf. schnl. //. 6. 186). They are often connected also with 
the following legends. 

Herucles (q.v.) and his campaign against the 
Amazons to get their queen’s girdle produced an echo 
in the legend of Theseus (q.v.), modelled as usual on that 
of the greater hero. Either because he had been with 
Heracles or on account of an expedition he undertook 
on his own behalf (Plut. Thes. 26 gives several versions), 
the Amazons attacked him in force, reached Attica, and 
besieged him in Athens itself. A great battle took place 
on the date of the later festival Boedromia (Bocdromion, 
unknown duy), and a chthonian ceremony in Pyanopsion 
(?) was interpreted as a sacrifice to the dead Amazons. 
In general, there was a strong tendency, perhaps especi- 
ally among antiquarians, to explain numeless monuments 
and festivals whose original meaning had been forgotten 
by relating them to this event (examples in Plut. ibid. 
27). The result was that the Arnazons were defeated, 
or at all events so stoutly resisted that they agreed to 
retire from Attica. For the further history of the Amazon 
Hippolyta (or Antiope), who had become Theseus’ 
prisoner, see hippolytus (i). 

Of Hellenistic date, on the other hand, is the legend, 
or rather cycle, which represents Dionysus (q.v.) as 


meeting the Amazons and conquering them. It is part 
of his conquest of the East; references to it are found, 
e.g., in Tacitus, loc. cit. and Plut. Quaest. Graec. 56. 
A Euhemerizing story in Diod. Sic. 3. 71. 4 represents 
them as his allies, and presumably goes back to some 
legend to that effect. 

A favourite legend, originating in the writings of 
Alexander’s contemporaries, represented him as meeting 
the Amazon queen beyond the Jaxartes. See Tarn, 
Alexander ii, appendix 19. 

Amazons are very popular in art from at least the 
end of the seventh century. They wear short tunics, 
often from the fifth century showing one breast, some- 
times ‘Scythian’ trousers, and arc light-armed. The 
statues of wounded Amazons at Ephesus in the mid 
fifth century (Pliny, HN 34, 53, confirmed by copies) 
suggest that the story of their defeat there by Dionysus 
may be earlier than the literary evidence; see D. von 
Bothmer, Amazons in Greek Art (1957). 

liesides the articles ‘Amazonen’ in Roscher’s I.rvikon anil FW 
see especially W- K. Hulltday in The Greek Questions of Plutarch 
(iqzB). 209 ft 11 J. U ; C. M K. 

AMBARVALIA ( Antbarvale sacrum, Lustratio agri), 
(1) a private rite, described by Cato, Agr. 141 ; Verg. G. 
1. 338 ff., cf. Eel. 3. 77; 5. 75 and Servius ad locc. ; 
Tib. 2. 1 ; see lustration and ambuhwijm. (2) A State 
rite, in which, since even the earliest ager Romanus had 
too large a circumference to be easily got about in one 
day, sacrifice was offered at particular points (Strabo 
5. 3. 2). That this was identical with the sacrifice to the 
Dea Dia performed by the Arval Brothers has been 
repeatedly suggested (Wissowa, RK 562), but is denied 
by A. Kilgour, Mnemos. 1938, 225 ff. See also Latte, 
RR 65; A. Momigliuno, JUS 1963, 100 f. and Mam 
1963, 47 f. H. J- H_ 

AMBER, a fossil resin, has a wide natural distribution in 
northern Europe and is also found in Sicily: so far as is 
known, the amber from the classical Mediterranean was 
Baltic. It has been found at Ras Shamra (L garit) and 
Alchana, and also appears in the terremare (see thrtia- 
mara) in northern Italy. The earliest amber from the 
classical world comes — probably via Wessex — from the 
Shaft-Graves at Mycenae (q.v.) ; amber is rare in Minoan 
Crete. J. M. Navarro deduced that during the Early and 
Middle Bronze Age amber travelled from w r est Jutland 
across Germany along the rivers to the Po and the head of 
the Adriatic. The trade was probably conducted by 
central European middlemen who could exchange metal 
for amber for onward transmission both to the east 
Mediterranean and westwards to Britain. Amber heads 
were common throughout Bronze Age Europe, and 
reached Brittany, central France, and the Iberian penin- 
sula; a gold-bound amber disc from Isopata (LM 111 A) 
and a crescentic necklace from Kakovatos in Elis (LH 
II A) have sinking British affinities. In the Iron Age a 
route starting from the East Baltic conveyed amber to 
Italy, particularly to the east coast, where Picenum 
reached its peak ns a centre of an indigenous amber 
industry in the sixth century u.c. Amber was common in 
Archaic Greece, but not after c. 550 B.c., and it is seldom 
mentioned by Greek authors ; Thales was the first to note 
its power of attraction. The main centre of amber carving 
under the Roman Empire was Aquilcia: amber was by 
then a fashionable luxury and played an important part 
in imperial trade with the free Germans: see Pliny, HN 
37. 30-51 and Tac. Germ. 45, quoted by C’assiodorus in 
the sixth century A.n. in a letter of thanks for a large gift 
of Baltic amber sent to Theodoric. 

J. M. de Navarro, Geog. Journ. 1025, 4B1 ff. ; P. Marconi, Mon. 
Ant. 1935, cols. 406 ff. ; O. Brogan, JR S 1936, 220; A Spckke, The 
Ancient Amber Routes (1957); N. 1C. Sundars, Bronze Age Cultures in 
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France (1957), 72 ff ; id,, BSA 1058-0, 237 ff (and A. E. Werner, 
ibid, zfn 1.); id., Antiquity, 1050, 2 02 it. -, C. \V. Beck[et ai.. Archaeo- 
metry 1965, 96" i 09 ; id , URHS ig(ih, 101-211 ; J. Jensen, Act. Arch . 
*9^5. 41-8(1 ; D. E. Stiong, Catalogue uf the Carved Amber (hr itish 
MuBtum) (1966). D. W. R. R. 

AMBIORIX, chief of the Eburones, a Gallic tribe be- 
tween the Meuse and Rhine who were freed by Caesar 
from dependence on the Atuatuci. However, in 54 u.c. 
Ambionx revolted against Caesar: through treachery he 
destroyed the camp and forces of Titunus Sabinus at 
Atuatuca. He then induced the Nervii to besiege the 
winter-camp in their territory which Q. Cicero com- 
manded. Jt was relieved only by Caesar’s arrival. Am- 
biorix continued to resist (53-51) and though the land of 
the Eburones was devastated he evaded capture. H. II. S. 

AMBITUS, a ‘going round’ (cf. amhire), or canvassing 
for public office. Personal contact with the electors in 
Rome was naturally allowed, but propaganda throughout 
Italy or among provincial citizens, although legal, was 
generally open to criticism. The State soon intervened 
against bribery and intrigue. The alleged law de ambit u 
of 432 R.C. is probably either a forgery or an anticipation 
of the Lex Poetelia (358), which forbade propaganda 
outside Rome but was soon disregarded, or of a law 
passed in 314 against the toitiones, i.e. societies of illegal 
canvassers. The scandalous increase of electoral corrup- 
tion in the early second century required an elaborated 
legislation. From the Lex Cornelia Baebia (181) down 
to the laws enacted by Cicero (L. Tulltu , 63), Pompcy 
(L Pompeui , 52), and Caesar (/.. Julia , 4g) atternpts were 
made to stop bribery by threatening heavy penalties 
(death, exile for ten years or life, etc.). Municipal 
authorities accordingly took steps to keep order in local 
elections, llut the works of Cicero and the Commentano- 
lum petitioms consul atus sometimes attributed to his 
brother Quintus expose the uselessness of such precau- 
tions. In the imperial age ambitus came to indicate an 
appointment illegally secured, and was punished with 
confiscation and deportation. 

Mommsen, Horn Sit ait. 8*15 tl , W Krnll, Du Kultut d nitro- 
tnuheri /of ( mill). 1 so ff. P T. 

AMBIVIUS TURPIO, I ,1'CJl'S, actor and theatre- 
director in Terence's day. His experience as a player 
contributed much to the success of Caecihus Statius and 
Terence (q.v.). All Terence’s plays were, the didascaliae 
record, produced by him. 

AMBRACIA (modern Arta), situated north of the Bay 
of Actium, in the fertile valley of the lower Arachthus. 
it was founded as a Corinthian colony by Gorgos, son 
of the tyrant Cypselus. Its attempts to control the whole 
coastland of the Bay of Actium brought it into conflict 
with the Acamanians and Amphilochians, who with 
Athenian aid inflicted a severe defeat upon the Amhra- 
cians in 426 n.c. Ambracin allied with Athens against 
Philip of Macedon, who subdued and garrisoned it. In 
204 it was ceded by Cassander’s son to Pyrrhus (q.v.) 
who made it his capital and spent lavishly on its adorn- 
ment. Alter the fall of the Molossian monarchy it became 
a centre of conflict between Philip V of Macedon and 
the Aelolian Confederacy, from which it was wrested by 
the Romans after a siege (189). It then became a free city. 

Hammond, Epirus , 140 ff. M. C.; N. G. L H. 

AMBROSIA and NECTAR, the food and drink re- 
spectively (but the reverse occasionally, see Ath. 39 a) 
of the gods. Their effect is to make those who take them 
immortal (Pind. Ol. 1. 60 ff., cf. 11. 5. 341-2). They 
will keep a corpse from decay (e.g. 11 . 19. 38-39). The 


smell of ambrosia is extraordinarily sweet and will over- 
power bad odours ( Od . 4. 445-6). Various things con- 
nected with the gods are 'ambrosial’ (the fodder of Ares’ 
horses, //. 5. 369; the ‘beauty’, kclAAo?, apparently a sort 
of magical wash, with which Athena treats Penelope, 
Od. 18. 192-3); mortals of high rank wear ‘nectarean’ 
garments {II. 3. 385; 18. 25), perhaps ‘sweet-smelling’. 
That nectar is originally some kind of honey-drink 
(mead ?), ambrosia idealized honey, is probable (see 
Roscher in his Lextkon 1. 282). H. J R. 

AMBROSIUS, c. A.D. 339-4 Apr. 397, bishop of Milan. 
Son of the praetorian prefect at Trier, he was educated 
at Rome, and began a legal career, quickly becoming 
consular of Aemilia with headquarters at Milan. On the 
death of the Arian Auxentius (probably 374, not 373 as 
in the Rodleian MS. of Jerome's chronicle) he was 
chosen bishop by popular acclamation, though only a 
catechumen, Over the emperors Gratian, Valentinian II, 
and Theodosius I (qq.v.), he exercised mounting in- 
fluence, his objective being an orthodox empire from 
which error (Arianism, paganism, Judaism) would be 
excluded. He persuaded Valentinian IT to withstand the 
plea of Symmachus (q.v. 2) and the Roman aristocracy for 
the restoration of the Altar of Victory (384). By mobil- 
izing popular support he resisted the demand of Justina, 
Grattan's widow, that a church be given to the Arian 
Goths in the army at Milan (385—6). By 388 his influence 
could make it expedient for Theodosius (reluctantly and 
resentfully) to revoke an order commanding the church 
at Callinicurn on the Euphrates to restore a synagogue 
burnt by intolerant zealots. More to his credit is his ex- 
communication of Theodosius for ordering the massacre 
of 7,000 at Thessalonica (390), a decision to which Theo- 
dosius submitted in circumstances that are obscure: by 
422, in the ‘Life ofAnibro.se’ by his secretary Paulinus, the 
story ’S already encrusted with legend. Though inclined 
to domineer, Ambrose had positive qualities, and was not 
merely the archetypal administrator-bishop. His letters 
{ep. 23 spurious), funerary panegyrics, and sermons are 
the principal western source for the period 374-97. He 
used his knowledge of Greek to study philosophy and 
theology: large borrowings from Philo, Origen, FJotinus, 
and Basil occur in his commentaries and sermons (which in 
384-6 substantially moved Augustine towards conversion). 
H is deOJficits Mimstrorum is a Christian revision of Cicero. 
Though there is some narrowness and a too zealous 
fostering of the popular demand for relics of martyrs, yet 
there is breadth to Ambrose’s vision of the responsibility 
of the church as being to society as a whole, not to its own 
private interests. Ills relations with Theodosius fore- 
shadow the medieval conflicts between church and 
empire. His hymns, in iambic dimeters, enjoyed lasting 
popularity; they moved Augustine to tears {Conf. 9. 6). 

WoKKS* Mignc, PL. xm-xvii; CSEL 10 vols. J. II Falnnque, 
Saint Atnbruise ct l' empire tortunn (1Q33); F Homes Uuddcn, Life 
and Times of St. Ambrose (1 9 35); A. Paredi, 2>. Ambrngio (i960 E T. 
19(14). II C. 

AMBURBIUM, a rite of lustration (q.v.) for the city, 
corresponding to the Ambarvalia (q.v.), for the fields. 
It is probable that it was annual, though if so it must 
have been one of the feriae conceptivae , or movable 
festivals, for it appears in no calendar. Beyond this we 
have no certain knowledge, for the conjecture of H. 
Usener {Weihnachtsfest 2 , 310 ff.), that it was on 2 Eeb. 
and ultimately christianized into Candlemas is too hazard- 
ous to accept even in the modified form proposed by 
Wissowa (RK, p. 142, n. 12), that it was held about then 
(see L. Delatte Ant . Class. 19.37. "4 ff -)- Lucan (1. 
592 ff.) describes an amburbium of some kind, but it was 
clearly an extraordinary ceremony. H. J. R. 
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AMEIPSIAS, Athenian comic poet, contemporary with 
Aristophanes. His Kowns (see phkyniuhus 2) was placed 
second to Cratinus’ IlvrLvq and above Aristophanes' 
('.lauds in 423 h.c. (hyp. 5 Ar. Nub.). Connus was 
Socrates’ music-master, and the play may have had a 
similar character to Clouds. Socrates himself was a 
character (fr. 9 quoted by D.L. 2. 28, without naming 
the play) and the chorus consisted of tfspovTitmu, i.e. 
Sophists (cf. the tfspoi'Timijpmv in Clouds). Kuip.o.oTo.1 
(‘Revellers’; sec riniYNfciius 2) won the first prize, de- 
feating Aristophanes’ Hirds , at the City Dionvsia in 414 
(hyp. 1 Ar. A 7 J.). YVe have seven titles. 

FCG \. igg 1. , CAF i. 670 fT., I' AC 1 476 fl. K. J D. 

AMELESAGORAS, author of a scries of Greek 
miracle stones - cl. Ov. Fash 6. 749 (see Frazer ad loc ), 
perhaps derived from Amelesagoras. Probably a piiest 
of Flcusis. A fourth-century n.u. Atthis is doubtfully 
ascribed to him. 

I'UrH 111 33°- 

AMELIUS or AMERIUS GENTILIANUS (3rd c. 
A.n.), born in Ftrurui, was Plotinus’ pupil A.n. 246 70. 
His literary w r ork wus devoted mainly to the exposition 
and defence ol Plotinus’ philosophy, of which, however, 
lie had little true understanding. 

AMERIA, modern Amelia , bill-town of southern Um- 
bria. Although verv ancient (Pliny, UN 3. 1 14), it is first 
mentioned by Cicero (pro Rose. Amer. 15, iq, 20, 25), 
in w hose day it was a prosperous mumcipium. If remained 
such in imperial times. Its massive polygonal walls are 
still well preserved. E. T. S. 

AMICITIA was a relationship of friendship between 
Rome and either another State (e.g. Kgvpt, established in 
273 11.C.) or an individual (e.g. a king: see cxikmt kings); 
such amui populi Romani were recorded in a tabula arnie- 
orum. Armeiha involved only diplomatic recognition and 
not a formal treaty relationship or legal obligations. In 
private life, apart from purely personal friendships, 
amieiha might exist between individuals as a link 
formed for political ends, a political alliance based on 
common interest rather than on mutual allection. Where 
the status of one party (either Rome or an individual) was 
much greater than that of the other, the relationship 
tended to develop into patronage and ehentrla. 

A. 1 ltM-iHM, Die vnlftkrn refill. Grundlagcn drr rbm. Aussenpuhlilt 
(1933), E Radian, Foreign Client flat (iysH), 12 1 , 44 f , J. lielle- 
Kuuar'ih, Lf V'ocahulaire I at in dts relations cl des paths polittques sous 
la Republtque ( iq<» 3) ; P. A. Brunt., FCFS 19(15, 1 II. H H. S. 

AMICUS AUGUSTI, a term used unofficially to 
indicate senators and equites who were admitted to the 
Roman imperial court. The amici were graded (by a 
practice which, in private families, dated from C. 
Gracchus and Livius Drusus: Sen. Ben. 6. 34) as primae, 
secundae, or tertiae admissionis. The term w as also used 
in a narrower sense to indicate those who were chosen 
from this larger body as the Emperor’s advisers (con- 
stliarii) and travelling-companions (comites): cf. Suet. 
Til. 7. 2; Pliny, Pan. 88. 

J. A. Crook, Consilium Frincipis (1955). J. P. B. 

AMISUS, a sixth-century colony of Miletus or Phocaea, 
situated on the Euxine coast at the head of the one good 
commercial route into Pontus and Cappadocia. Athenians 
settled there in the mid fifth century and renamed it 
Piraeus. Declared free by Alexander the Great, it came 
under the kings of Pontus, probably by 250 B.c. After its 
capture in 71, Lucullus restored the city, and gave it free- 
dom and additional territory — gifts confirmed by Pompey , 
when he shaped its municipal constitution, and by 


Caesar. Antony gave it again to kings (40), but Augustus 
declared it a free and allied city (30), and it remained part 
of the province of Bithynia and Pontus until Diocletian. 
The territory included the fertile coastal plain of Themi- 
scyra, and was extended westwards to the mouth of the 
TIalys river. Its abundant coinage and the wide dispersal 
of its citizens attest a commercial importance winch 
remains today. 

Stiulm 12 547. F Cumont. Studio Funinti ii (1906), Miff; iii 
(iqto), 1 ff , Junes, Cities E Rum. l 3 mv., see Index; Magic, Rom. 
Rule Asia Alin. 1S5 1 ., and Index, C. KoehuLk, Ionian 'hade and 
Colonization (1950), 123. T. R. S B. 

AMMIANUS MARCELLINUS (r. a.d. 330-95). the 
last great Roman historian, w r as a Greek who was born 
into a middle-class family at Antioch. I le joined the army, 
and in 353 was serving among the protector es domestui 
on the Eastern frontier under the command of Ursicinus, 
an officer whom he highly respected. WiLh Ursicmus he 
also served in Gaul under the Caesar Julian (q.v.). lie 
marched on Julian’s fateful campaign in Persia in 363, 
and also visited Egypt and Greece. Finally, after 378 he 
settled in Rome, and it was in Rome and for Roman 
readers that he wrote his History. Accordingly, although 
his native language was Greek, he composed his great 
work in Latin. Originally in thirty-one hooks covering 
the years 96-378, the History was a continuation of the 
historical works ot Tacitus. But books 1-xiii have been 
lost ; and the extant narrative begins with the evenis of 
353. Thus, we possess Ammiunus’ account of the second 
half ol the reign of Constantius II, and ol the entire 
reigns of Julian, Jovian, Valcntiman I, and Valens, to- 
gether with the carliei part ot the reign of Graliun. The 
narrative is written in extreme detail: it is never dull, and 
its general accuracy has never been called in question. 
Gibbon exaggerated when he said that Ainmianus wrote 
‘without the prejudices anil passions which usually afiect 
the mind of a contemporary’, tor Ammiunus makes no 
secret of his profound, though not uncritical, admiration 
of Julian. He was hiinscit a pagan like Julian, though he 
w 1 lies tolerantly of Christianity. Discussion of Am- 
mianus’ historical sources has turned largely on the 
extremely detailed account, of Julian’s Persian campaign 
of 363. Another very long account of the same expedition 
is extant in Zosimus, who took it tronri Eunapius, w ho in 
turn drew on a memoir written by the physician Oribas- 
ius, another participant in the campaign. It appears that 
Ammianus drew heavily on Eunapius’ naira live but 
supplemented it by what he had seen himself. His sources 
in other parts of his work are practically unknown. The 
work includes numerous digressions on a grcaL variety of 
subjects, and some of these (e.g. those on social life in the 
city of Rome) are of great value. 

TVxt by C. U Clark (Berlin, 1910 15). A comprehensive study of 
Ammianus is a desideratum: there are partial studies hy W. Knsslin, 
7 -nr CresL'liichlssthreibunK und Weltanschauung des Ammiunus 
MarrclhnutT, Kfw, Beiheft xvi (192.1): K A. Thompson, The Hislor- 
1 cal Wmk of Ammianus Alar cell mus (1947); A. Camcion, JR& 19O+, 
IS ff. , id. CQ lQfq, 31(1 ft ; A Dcmandt, Zntknhk und Gesi htrhts- 
bild on toerk A mmtans (19(15); R. Syine, Ammianus and the Hislorta 
Augusta (1968) L. A. T. 

AMMON (or AMOfUJN), originally the god of the city 
of Thebes in Egypt. During the age of the Egyptian 
Empire Ammon became an imperial deity whose wor- 
ship struck roots in Nubia, Syria, and Libya. Ammon 
appears in Greek literature chiefly by reason of his cult 
at the oasis of Siwa, which became known to Greeks after 
the colonization of Gyrene in the seventh century. In the 
temple at Siwa there was an oracle of Ammon whose fame 
in the Greek world came to rival that of Delphi and Dodona. 
In Greece Ammon was usually portrayed on coins and 
elsewhere with a head of Zeus to which the curling ram’s 
horns of Ammon were added. Pindar and Herodotus 
testify to the authority of the oracle of Ammon, and we are 
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told that it was consulted by Cimon, Lysander, and 
others. In the fourth century Athens had u theoric vessel 
named the Ammonia, und public sacrifices to Ammon 
were conducted by the magistrates. The oracle was prob- 
ably at the height of its influence when it was visited by 
Alexander the Great. Alexander’s question and the 
answer he received from the god are unknown to us, but 
some modern writers have asserted that Alexander went 
to the orucle to be deified. Actually the priests there did 
but employ a conventional form in greeting Alexander 
as the son of Zeus. The cult of Ammon seems to have 
been popular with some members of the Ptolemaic 
dynasty, but it certainly was not widespread in the 
Mediterranean world during the Hellenistic and Roman 
periods. We know ot thiasutai of Arnrnon in Attica, and 
Ammon was connected in some way with the cult of 
Amphiaraus at Oropus ( 1 G ii 2 . 1282). Occasionally 
Ammon is included among the Egyptian deities, though 
there are only two such instances at Delos. Ammon is 
represented in sculpture chiefly by busts, masks, and 
relief medallions, most of which portray him in the con- 
ventional manner. 

Cook, Zeus 1 34(1 ff. ; A Errmn, Die Religion dei Agypter (1934); 
E Mryei, art. ‘Ammon’ in Koscher’s Lcxihotr, A. Wiedemann, 
Heroilots Ztveites Buck (1890); U Wileken, Alexander the Great 
(1912); C. J Classen. Hist. igsQ. 340 ff-; L. Vilali, Fontt per la storia 
della rehg Cvrcn (1932), 4 ff-’, F. Chumoux, Cytfrnc sous les Battiades 
(i9Sl), 120 it , H. W. I'aike, The Oracle s of Zeus (19O7), ch ix 

T. A. D. 

AMMONIUS (1) (2nd c. h.c.), pupil and successor of 
Aristarchus (schol. 11 . 10. 307 ; Suda , s.v.), wrote, besides 
a commentary on Homer ( POxy . 11. 12 1 ), other works 
on the Homeric poems, e.g. a treatise on Plato’s borrow- 
ings from Homer ([Longinus], Subl. 13. 3), and essays in 
defence of Aristarchus’ recension of the Homeric text 
(schol. II. 10. 397); these formed a valuable souice tor 
Didymus. For his commentary on Pindar (schol. Ol. 
1. 122 c) he used Aristarchus’ work, but made indepen- 
dent additions (schol. Nent. 3. 16 b). The work on 
Aristophanes (schol. Vesp. 947), sometimes entitled 
Ktafuabnv p.t vtsi (ibid. 1239), probably discussed the 
individuals attacked in Old Attic Comedy. 

H Erbse. Ihitr. zur Vbrrliejerung der lhassehulien (i960), 20s ff- 

j. 1-: l. 

AMMONIUS (2) SACCAS, of Alexandria, Platonist 
philosopher, active in first half of third century a.d., 
famous as the teacher of Plotinus, who studied under him 
232-42, as well as of Origen the Christian, Origcn the 
pagan, Longinus, and others. According to Porphyry 
(apud Eus. Hist. Eccl. 6. 19) he was brought ^up ns a 
Christian but reverted to paganism as soon as he began 
to think for himself. The epithet OeublbaKros und the 
nickname Saccas (sack-carrier ? wearer of sackcloth ?) 
would seem to imply a humble origin, though other inter- 
pretations have been proposed. He wrote nothing, and 
no distinctive features of his leaching can he inferred 
with any certainty from the few references to it in Ncme- 
sius, vat. horn. 2 and 3, and Hierocles apud Photium, cod. 
251. Even the story of the vow of secrecy which his 
pupils, like those of Pythagoras, took and subsequently 
broke (Forph. vit. Plot. 3. 24) is not entirely free from 
doubt. Nevertheless the teacher who evoked from 
Plotinus the cry tovtop t^-rjrow and retained him as a 
disciple for eleven years has some claim to be considered 
the Socrates of Neoplatonism. 

Zeller, Fhtl. d. Gr. iii. 2*. 500 ff.; H. Dttrrie, Hermes 195 K, 439 ff.; 
E. R. Dodd* and others, Les Sources de Plotin (Entretiem f iardt V), 
24 ff. E. U. D. 

AMNESTY. There are few certain records of public 
amnesties in Greek States, the earliest one being the law 
of Solon (Plut. Sol. 19), who probably restored citizen 
rights to every man who had lost them, unless he was dis- 


franchised for murder or tyranny. Another act of general 
reconciliation was the decree of the Athenian Assembly 
after the restitution of democracy (403 B.c.), which ex- 
cluded only the Thirty Tyrants (q.v. 1) and some of their 
most important assistants. Aristotle (Ath. Pul. 39. 6) 
quotes its chief regulation : /4i/8evi irpns fnjbiva fiinjatKaKctp. 
The word d/ii'r/cma is not used for this act before 
Plutarch ; its first known use is In a Milesian inscription 
of the second century 11. c. ( S 1 G 633. 1 . 36). An amnesty 
decree as part of a general proclamation of peace (<^iA- 
dpOptoiTa) was issued by Ptolemy VHL Eucrgetcs II (118 
B.C.) (PTeb. 1 . 5). 

A P. Dorjahn, Political Forgiveness in Old Athens. The Amnesty of 

i oj (1946); lliRneit, Hist. A then. Const.] Hosumzcfl, llcllemstc 
Vorld z. 874 11 .; 3, 1543. V. E. 

AMOEBEAN VERSE, a device found mainly in 
bucolic poetry, consists of couplets or ‘stanzas’ assigned 
alternately to two characters (e.g. Thcoc. 5 and 8; Verg. 
Eel. 3 and 7; cf. Hor. Cartn. 3. 9). Such passages are 
generally singing matches (sometimes preceded by mutual 
abuse) in which each theme introduced by one character 
is closely ‘capped* by the other. J. F. M. 

AMPELIUS, Lucius (2/3 c. a.d.), published a liber 
memorialise a handbook of knowledge, dedicated to a 
Macrinus, not necessarily the emperor of a.d. 217-18. 
It gives a summary of cosmography, geography with 
miraeula vnmdi, mythology (Euherneristic in tendency), 
and history (Oriental, Greek, and of the Roman Republic, 
with constitutional interests); incidental references to 
Trajan occur. Compendious in style, it was based, prob- 
ably indirectly, on Nigidius Figulus and Varro, Alex- 
andrian works, Euherneristic genealogies of the gods, and, 
in the historical part, Cornelius Nepos, Trogus, the 
epitomized Livian tradition, and the tradition of the De 
Viris Illustnbus. 

Editions. E. Wnlfflin (1854); E. Aaam.inn (1935). Cf. E, Wolfflin, 
De L. Ampelu Itbro mrmoruili (1854). ' A. H. McD. 

AMPHIARAUS (Afvfndpaos, Ap-tfudpccus), in mythology, 
son of Occles (or ApoIJo, Hyg. Fab. 70, a not unexampled 
genealogy for diviners). On the return of Adrastus (q.v.) 
from Sicyon, Amphiaraus made peace with him and 
married his sister Enphvle (Apollod. 1. 103). Foreknowing 
the result of the expedition of the Seven against Thebes, 
he would not take part in it till Eriphyle, bribed by 
Polynices with the necklace of Ilamionia, compelled him 
(lor the necklace, see Rose, flandb. of Gr. Myth* , 185, 
tqo, 194), it having been agreed between Amphiaraus 
and Adrastus that in case ol differences between them 
she should decide. Before setting out, he commanded 
his children to avenge his death on Eriphyle and to make 
an expedition against Thebes (cf. alcmaf.on i). He 
attacked Thebes at the Homoloian Gate (Aesch. Sept. 
570), was driven off, and, as he fled, was swallowed up in a 
cleft in the ground made by Zeus’ thunderbolt (rhetorical 
description, Stat. Theb. 7. 771 ff. ; for continuous account 
see Apollod. 3. 60-77). Thus originated the very famous 
oracular shrine of Amphiaraus (Farnell, Hero-Cults , 
58 ff. ; see also under oropus and ammon). 

Whether he was originally a man or a god is disputed; 
his name (‘very sacred’) points to the former, as lepos is 
not used of a god in classical Greek (though Hesiod, 
Theog. 2i, uses it of the ‘race of immortals’), but if so, 
the epic hero became identified with a local deity. 

Polynices offering Eriphyle the necklace appears on 
a number of fifth-century vases; and she is present 
holding it in the scenes of Amphiaraus’ departure popu- 
lar in archaic art ( see alcmabon i). A mid-fifth-century 
Attic vase shows the combats at Thebes and Amphiaraus* 
chariot swallowed by the earth (Brommcr, Vasenlisten \ 
337 f-i 344 Q ■ H - J - R i c - M - 
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AMPHICTIONIES (from ktIovcs, 'dwellers round 
about’) is the name for leagues connected with temples 
and the maintenance of their cults. Most important was 
the Amphictionic League organized around the temple 
of Demeter at Anthela near Thermopylae and later 
associated also with that of Apollo at Delphi (see delphic 
oracle, § 6). In the earliest form known the League 
consisted of the following twelve tribes: Thessalians, 
Boeotians, Dorians, lonians, Pcrrhaehians, Dolopians, 
Magnetes, Locrians, Aeniunes, Phthiotic Achaeans, 
Malians, and Phocians. Thus it was possible to control 
the League by reducing the small tribes of central and 
northern Greece, as was done by Thessaly in the sixth 
and Aetolia in the third century b.c. The League, in co- 
operation with Delphi, administered the temple of 
Apollo and its property and conducted the Pythian 
Games. In the synedrion , which met twice a year, each 
tribe had two votes cast by two hieromnemones (q.v.), 
alongside of whom stood a number of pylagorai , later 
replaced by agorattoi. The ekklcsia was less important 
and is seldom mentioned. During the fourth century n.c. 
a board of naopoioi and later of tamiai supervised the 
rebuilding of the temple and the administration of its 
funds. The latter even issued Amphictionic coins. 

The League was not without political importance. An 
old Amphictionic oath forbade destroying cities within 
the League or cutting off their water-supply. Later efforts 
at Panhellenic legislation included decrees concerning 
Dionysiac guilds and currency. Violators of Amphic- 
tionic laws were tried by the hieromnemones , who could 
even proclaim sacred war against offenders. Strong States, 
however, disregarded Amphictionic judgements, and the 
league was important politically chiefly as a tool of 
powerful States. Votes frequently were transferred from 
one State to another: Delphi acquired two, those of 
Phocis were transferred to Philip II, and the Aetolians 
assigned votes to their friends. They themselves probably 
were not admitted to the League, but by their conquests 
acquired direct control of the votes of others, the maxi- 
mum recorded being fifteen. Under Augustus six votes 
were added for Nicopolis and the total for the first time 
increased (from 24 to 30). Under Hadrian there was a 
readjustment to secure a more just representation, but 
the details arc unknown. 

A selection of documents in S 1 G *. G. Busolt, Griechtsche Stoats- 
hunde ii ( i gzfi), i 2H0 ft. ; U. Kahrsiedt, Gnechurhes Staatsrecht ( 1 922), 
3H3 ft.; R. T’lncelierc, Les Aitoliens 0 Delphes ( 1917): (». Daux, Delphes 
au 11 el aitltr slide (1936), V. F.hrcnbcrK, The Greek State (1960), 
108 ft. J.A. O. L. 

AMPHILOCHI, a tribe of north-western Greece, oc- 
cupying the wooded hill-country east of the Gulf of 
Ambnicia and controlling the narrow passage above the 
coast from Acarnania and Aetolia to Ambracia. The 
only town, Amphilochian Argos, claimed as its founders 
Amphilochus, Alcmaeon, or Diomede. Amphilochia was 
the scene of many campaigns. 

l-Inmmond, Epirus, 246 ft. N. G. L. H. 

AMPHILOCHUS, in mythology, brother of Alcmaeon 
(q.v. 1), and, in some accounts (as Apollod. 3. 82 and 86), 
his comrade in the expedition of the Epigoni and helper 
in slaying Eriphyle. After Homer he takes part in the 
Trojan War (e.g. Quint. Smym, 14. 366), and is cele- 
brated as a diviner. He and Calchas left Troy together 
by land and came to Claros (Strabo 14. 1. 27). A number 
of local tales (or constructions of Greek historians) con- 
nect Amphilochus with the origins of places and peoples 
in Asia Minor, as Poseideion on the borders of Syria and 
Cilicia (Hdt. 3. 91. 1), the Pamphylian nation (ibid. 7. 91. 
3), but above all the famous mantic shrine in Mallus 
(Strabo 14. 5. 16). Apollo killed him in Soli (Hesiod 
quoted ibid. 17). H. J. R. 


AMPHlON and ZETHUS (Zij$o S ), in mytho- 

logy, the sons of Antiope (q.v.) and Zeus. Left behind 
by their mother at birth, they were found and reared by 
a shepherd. Amphion was given a lyre by Hermes and 
became a wonderful musician; Zethus was a herdsman. 
When, after long captivity, their mother escaped, they 
were full-grown, and recognizing her, thcy|took her under 
their protection, killing or at least dethroning Lycus and 
putting to death his wife Dirce by tying her to the horns 
of a bull, as she had intended to do to Antiope. Dirce was 
turned into, or her bones were burned and thrown into, 
the spring which bore her name. Amphion and Zethus 
now proceeded to wall the city later known as Thebes 
(from Zethus’ wife Thebe, Apollod. 3. 45; Thebe is a 
local nymph or minor goddess), Amphion drawing the 
stones after him by the magical music of his lyre. Amph- 
ion married Niobc (q.v.). See Euripides, fr. 179-227 
Nauck, and later finds, Pickard-Cambridge in Powell, 
New Chapters hi. 105 ff. ; Apollod. 3. 43 ff. ; Hyg. Fab. 7-9. 

The brothers (called also tw XevKoncuXw, the White 
Horses, or Horsemen) were evidently alternative founders 
of Thebes to Cadmus (q.v.). For their cult in historical 
times: Famcll, Hero-Cults t 212 ff. 11. J. R. 

AMPHIPOLIS, on the east bank of the Strymon, 
which surrounds the city on three sides (hence its name), 
25 stades from its port, Eion; it was originally the site of 
a Thracian town, Ennca llodoi (lldt. 7. 114; Thuc. 1. 
100; 4. 102). After two unsuccessful attempts in 497 and 
465 n.c., it was colonized by the Athenians, with other 
Greeks, under llagnon, son of Nicias, in 437-436 11.C. 
It owed its importance partly to its strategic position 
commanding the bridge over the Strymon and the route 
from northern Greece and the Hellespont, with all the 
lateral communications along the Thracian coast, and 
partly to its commercial wealth as the depot for the gold 
and silver mines of the Pangacan district (see GOLD, 
SILVER, pancaeus), and as a centre for ship-timber 
(Thuc. 4. 108). In Roman times the Via Egnatia (q.v.) 
passed through Amphipolis and Eion on its wav to the 
plain of Philippi (q.v.). In 424 b.c. Amphipolis sur- 
rendered to the Spartan Brasidas (q.v.) without resist- 
ance; the Athenians blamed Thucydides (q.v. 2), the 
historian, who was with his fleet nt Thasos (q.v.) at the 
time. In 422 n.c. an unsuccessful attempt to recover it 
was made by Cleon (q.v.), and in the battle both Cleon 
and Brasidas were killed. Amphipolis was to have been 
restored to Athens by the Peace of Nicias (421 n.c.), but 
it remained practically independent till its occupation by 
Philip 11 (q.v.) of Macedon in 357 b.c., after which it was 
a Macedonian city, until the defeat of the Macedonians 
at Pydna m 168 b.c. Amphipolis was one of the principal 
mints of the kings of Macedon. Under the Romans it 
became a 'free city’, and the capital of Macedonia prima 
(Pliny, HN 4. 38). 

ThucydidcH, 4. 102-8; 5. 6-11. J. Punnetnvru, ‘Amphipolis, 
OcRchichtc und ProHonogrnphie', Klio , Heihcft 37 (ioVO (biblio- 
graphy); S Caution, Macedonia, Thrace and Illyria (192b), 214 ft. ; 
\V. M. Leake, Traivls in N. Greece, 3, 1H3 ff ; P. Perdnzct, JlCH 
1022. 36 ft. ; Head, Hist Num . 1 214 ft ; 1 1 CJaebler, Die Ant. Munzen 
Nuragruchenlands , 111 2 (1935), 30 ft ; W. |K. Pritchett, Studies in 
Ancient Greek Topography (1965), 30 ft. J. M. R. C. 

AMPHIS, Middle Comedy poet, not anterior to Plato 
(fr. 6, which refers to to TlXanavo^ ayaOoe). His twenty- 
eight titles come chiefly from mythology and daily life, 
but rwaiKOKparia, Government by Women , sounds like an 
Aristophanic theme, and AiOupapfios may have dealt 
with musical innovations of the time (cf. fr. 14). 

FCG iii. 301 IT.; CAE b. 236 ff; FA C ii. 313 ff- W. G. W. 

AMPHISSA, in western (Ozolian) Locris, commands 
the route leading west of Mt. Parnassus from Doris to 
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the Gulf of Crisa. Its traditional policy being enmity 
with Phocis and nlliancc with Thebes, Amphissa played 
a leading part in the Third Sacred War (q.v.), and was 
reduced to dependence by Onomarchus in 353 b.c. 
Independent again after the collapse of Phocis, it pro- 
posed, probably in the interest of Thebes, that Athens 
be fined by the Delphic Amphictiony, but Aeschines 
countered by accusing Amphissa of sacrilege in culti- 
vating the Sacred Plain of Crisa (340); from this sprang 
the Amphissaean War, in which Philip II of Macedon 
captured Amphissa and destroyed its walls (338). 

L. Lerat, Let Locrtem de I’Ouest (1952), P.-K., GL 2. 2. «;8o, 

N. G. L. II. 

AMPHITHEATRES. The earliest known Roman 
amphitheatre is that of the Sullan colony (c. 80 u.c.) at 
Pompeii, called by its builders spectacula ( CIL x. 852). 
Pliny (IIN 36. 117-20) ascribes the introduction of 
amphitheatres at Rome to Curio (q.v. 2), the first per- 
manent building being erected by Statilius Taurus in 29 
H.C., at a time when such buildings were being construc- 
ted far and wide throughout the Empire. Architecturally, 
such examples as those of Emcrita (8 b.c.; Arch. Joum. 
1930, 113, pi. vui) with segmental arches, and of 
Nemausus ( Nimes ), with heavy lintel construction, ex- 
hibit affinity to wooden prototypes, which continued to 
exist (Tac. Ann. 4. 62). In the Pompeian amphitheatre, the 
arena is sunk below ground level and the seats are sup- 
ported on a mass of earth held by retaining walls; the 
facade has external staircases. Natural arenas on artificially 
constructed earth mounds were common in the provinces, 
imperial architects, however, rapidly evolved very large 
self-contained buildings, in w hich problems of access and 
circulation were solved by remarkably ingenious use of 
balanced vaulting systems. The most famous is the 
Colosseum (q.v.). The arena was honeycombed with 
underground passages for stage eflocts, comparable with 
those of Julius Caesar's Forum Romanum (JRS 1922, 8 f.) 
The amphitheatre should he distinguished from the 
ludu\ y or gladiators’ training-school, which has much less 
seating and a proportionately larger arena (Lundstrom, 
Undcrwkningar i Roms topagrafi, 22 flf.). 

Ashby A ndei*»on-S piers. Architecture of Ancient Home (1927). 
Sec also bihhogmphv s v f OLOSM.IJM. Methods of luving nut the non- 
elliptical menu me discussed by J. A. Wnghl, Archueolngui 1928, 
215 I. A R. 

AMPHITRYON, in mythology, son of Alcaeus. 

(1) Alcaeus y - wife (variously named) 

r 

Amphitryon Am&xo = - Lleclryon =j= Mnicin 

sons Alcmene Licymniu 

(2) Mentor (brother of Aleueus) ^ Lysidice (dr. of Pelop&i) 

1 lippothor j Poseidon 
Taphius 
Ptcrelaua 
Comaetho 

Taphius and the sons of Pterelaus quarrelled with 
Electryon and reaved his cuttle. In recovering them, 
Amphitryon accidentally killed Electryon, and so had to 
leave his native Mycenae (or Argos), taking Alcmene and 
Gicymnius with him. At her urging ( see alcmene) he got 
together an army, partly by help of Croon I, king of 
Thebes, who made it a condition that Amphitryon 
should rid him of the uncatchable Cadmeian vixen, 
which was ravaging the country. Amphitryon obtained 
the help of Cephalus (q.v.) and his hound Eaelaps, which 
never lost its quarry, and the impasse between the beast 


which could not be caught and the beast which must 
catch was settled by Zeus turning both to stone. Amphi- 
tryon proceeded against Pterelaus and his people the 
Telebouns, but could not take their city while Pterelaus 
lived, nor could the latter die till a golden hair which 
Poseidon had planted in his head was removed. Comae- 
tho, being in love with Amphitryon, finally betrayed 
Pterelaus, and their city, Taphos, w'as taken. See further 
ALCMENE, HERACLES. 

Apollodorun 2. so ff ; a somewhat different account in Albumen la 
4 and 5 10 | Hesiod J, Shield. II J R. 

AMPHORA STAMPS (creek). .Stamps impressed on 
plain pottery amphoras, usually on their handles, before 
firing in the kiln. These amphoras were two-handled 
commercial containers having at the bottom not a base 
for standing but a knob or tip to facilitate shifting; when 
filled, such jars were corked or otherwise firmly closed. 
Not all were stamped. Most were probably made for the 
transport and storage ol wine. The stamps w'ere evidently 
control stamps, which seem to have endorsed the jars as 
of standard capacity, each according to its geographical 
class and particular size. Amphoras produced by different 
local centres are distinguishable by special features of 
shape, and the stamped ones most specifically by their 
stamps. 

Typicnl Greek amphora stamps contain a name in the 
genitive, apparently that of the endorsing potter or pot- 
tery manufacturer ; plus a name, sometimes with a title, 
introduced by the preposition epi, presumably a dating 
authority (in the most numerous class of stamps, the 
name of the month made the date more precise); plus 
sometimes an ethnic adjective (‘Thasian, ‘Knidian’, etc.) ; 
and/or an identifying device, which may be the arms of 
the issuing stale, as the ‘rose' characteristic of the coins 
of Rhodes is common also in stamps on Rhodian 
amphoras. Some amphoras were stamped with a single 
name or device only ; a few on the other hand named in 
their stamps other magistrates in addition to the pre- 
sumed dating authority. 

Stamped containers were issued by a limited number 
of Greek States, which were important as producers of 
wine (a few, probably, of oil), or as large-scale commercial 
handlers. For instance, the elaborately stamped early 
Thasian amphoras were made at a time of close state- 
control of the production and sale of the famous wine of 
Thasos, both wine and control being well attested in 
ancient literature and in epigraphical texts of the late 
fifth and early fourth centuries B.c. In contrast, Rhodian 
wine is very little mentioned by the ancients; and yet 
Rhodian amphora stamps are by far the most numerous 
class known to modern study. Presumably the standard 
Rhodian container facilitated the collection of port taxes 
which were the main source of revenue of the State of 
Rhodes. The wine contained wa9 of ordinary grade con- 
sumed in bulk, for instance by the troops of Hellen9tic 
times. Perhaps not all of it was made in Rhodes. 

Although the original purpose of dating amphoras was 
no doubt to fix more closely the responsibility for their 
being standard containers, one effect must have been to 
date the contents, identifying the age or special vintage 
of the finer kinds of wine, and the freshness of the 
cheaper which was not worth drinking after a year. An 
incidental benefit is that to modern archaeological studies : 
as the chronology of these objects becomes better estab- 
lished, their very commonly found fragments quite often 
provide the best evidence available for dating an exca- 
vated deposit of the fourth to the first centuries b.c. 

Excavations of the Athenian Agora, Picture Book No. 6, Amphoras 
and the Ancient Wtne Trade (U.S.A., 1961). Short illustrated account 
ot the history and uses of the commercial amphoia, without biblio- 
graphy. 

V. R. Gruce and M. S. Petropuulakou, Chapter 14, on the Greek 
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■mnhorH stamps, in Ph. Ilriincttu ed.. Exploration Archeologique dr 
Dilo\ , vol 27, L Hot de la Mauon des Comtdwns (111 nresR 19(18), with 
a general review of the field, and a diKCuatnon of earlier publications. 

New publicationii in this field are noticed currently by L and J 
RolTcrt under 'inacriptiona c6miique» J in their reijulur epicraphicnl 
bulletins published in the Rev. Et. Urec. V. R. G. 

iUUPLIATIO mcnns adjournment and was a peculia- 
rity of Roman criminal procedure in the time of the 
Republic, exceptionally admitted by some laws on 
criminal matters. When a certain proportion of the jury 
regarded the evidence of guilt of the accused as insuffi- 
cient for condemnation or discharge, they settled by the 
vote non liquet that the case was not quite cleared up and 
demanded by pronouncing the word amplius the reitera- 
tion of the evidence. The effect was not a simple adjourn- 
ment, but a repetition of all proofs with the object of 
elucidating the case more thoroughly. Although normally 
amphatw might take place only once, the system lent itself 
to abuse before an unscrupulous jury: thus in 138 n.c. 
when I,. Aurelius Cotta (cos. 144) was prosecuted by 
Scipio Aemilianus, probably de repetundis , proceedings 
are said to have been repeated seven times. A restriction 
of ampliatio (to once or twice) was imposed in the 
quaestio de repetundis by the lex Acilin (see CLAmuo 2) and 
later Glaucia (q.v.) introduced the system of comperen - 
dinatio (the division of a trial into two parts), though 
evidence is lacking to show whether comperenduiatio was 
applied to any other quaestio. The institution apparently 
fell into disuse in the early Principate. See LAW and 
PROCEDURE, ROMAN, III. 

J. 1 *. JJuladun, PEER 1938. log ff. A. 13 , T 3 . N. 


AMULETS (Lat. amuletum), charms, objects worn for 
magical use, to protect the wearer against witchcraft, the 
evil eye, sickness, accidents, etc. (cf. modern mascots). 
Houses, walls, towns, etc., were protected in the same 
way. Any kind of material might be used, stones and 
metals as well as animals and plants, because every sort 
of material was supposed eventually to possess super- 
natural or magical virtue. Even parts of the body (hand, 
fasetnum , vulva ) had peculiar efficacy; thus the snout 
of a wolf, fixed upon the door, guarded against evil 
influences (Pliny, IIN 28. 157), etc. The efficacy of the 
amulet might be enhanced by engraved figures, e.g. 
deities or symbols, especially on stones and metals (cf. 
the so-called ‘Abraxas gems’ and the Solomon gems in By- 
zantine times). Inscriptions (magical formulas, unknown 
rnagic words, the ‘great name’, alphabets, anagrams) 
are here often added, but such inscriptions were also 
thought effective by themselves, just as the inscriptions 
mentioning lierakles Alexikakos on houses (W. K. C. 
Guthrie, The Greeks and their Gods ( 1 950), 240). A number 
of apotropaic charms written on papyrus have been 
found in Egypt (cf. also the illustrations in POsl. 1). The 
magical potency was secured and strengthened by a con- 
secration of the amulet (cf. Orph. Lith. 366 ff.). The 
forms of amulets are innumerable (270 kinds in Flinders 
Petrie, Amulets)-, notable are rings, nails, keys, knots, etc. 
Special importance derives from the place at which or the 
circumstances (fitting times, stellar influences) in which 
the amulet was found or made. A crosswav and a burial- 
place are considered to endue anything there found 
(plants, bones, skulls) with magic powers. Remains of 
men whose death had been a violent one (shipwrecked 
men etc.) were eagerly sought. ‘Individual amulets’ de- 
pend only on chance observation and vague ideas of 
connexion. 

Belief m amulets remained active in Greece, as in Italy, 
in all classes of the populations through the whole of 
antiquity and still survives to-day. 

Words for amulets: ^uAa Krijpiav, ncplaTrrov\ 


a?nuletum (for etymology see Walde -1 lofinann, I Ait. 
etym. Wdrterbuch 1 (1938), i. 42), bulla , crepundta , fasci- 
num , alligatura (later), etc. 

Kropatsrheck, De amuletomm apud antiques usu (1907); Freire- 
Marrcco, etc., nrt. ‘Charms’ in Hnsrinfps, ERE ; cf. Flinders Petrie, 
Amulets (1914), CJ. Dormer, Studies in magical amulets (1950). 

S E. 

AMYCLAE, an ‘Achaean’ town on the right hank of the 
Eurotas c. 3 miles south of Sparta, mentioned in the 
Homeric Catalogue as in the domain of Menelaus. 
Accounts vary of its resistance to the Dorians (q.v.) but 
not later than r. 750 n.c. it, and consequently the rest of 
S. Laconia (q.v.), fell. It was incorporated in Spartan 
territory as an a ha (sec sparta). But it reappears with its 
own magistrates in the Roman period (three e<f>opm — IG 
v. 1. 26, 2nd or 1st c. b.c.). Remains of the famous 
sanctuary and throne of Apollo Amyclaeus (jee hyacin- 
Thus) have been excavated on the hill of H. Kyriake 
(probably north of the ancient town). 

Puna, 3 18 7-T9 fi F Kirchle, Lakomen und Sparta (1963) For 
the Rrmctuary uml throne: Frazer, Paus , ad loc. ; E. Fiecliler, jfDAI 
1918; E. Ruichor und W. Von Massow, Ath. Mitt . 1927. 

A. M. W.; W. G. F. 

AMYCUS, in mythology, king of the Bebryces, a savage 
people of Bithvma. lie was of gigantic strength and 
compelled nil comers to the land to box with him, the 
loser to be at the absolute disposal of the winner. When 
the Argonauts arrived in his country, Polydeuces ac- 
cepted his challenge, and being a skilled boxer overcame 
Amyous’ brute force. In the fight Amyous was killed 
(Apollonius), or knocked out (Theocritus), and made to 
swear to wrong no more strangers, or, having lost the 
fight, w r as bound by Polvdeuces (Epicharmus and 
Pisandrus ap. schol. Ap. Rhod. 2. 98). 

Ap, Rhod 2. 1 IT ; Thcoc. 22. 27 tf. H. J. H. 

AMYMONE (Ap.u fj.com]), in mythology, daughter of 
Danaus. While at Argos (see dan ADR) she went <or water, 
was rescued from a satyr and seduced by Poseidon, 
who created the spring Amymone in commemoration 
(Apollod. 2. 14; Hyg. Fab. 169, 169 a). II. J. R. 

AMYNANDER, king of Athamania which lav between 
Macedon and Aetolia, in 209 h.c:. tried to mediate on 
behalf of the Aetolians with Philip V (q.v.) ol Macedon. 
In the Second Macedonian War he supported the Romans 
and had the task of bringing in Aetolia on their side. He 
captured Gornphi and other Thessalian towns (198), and 
was sent by Klamininus on an embassy to Rome after the 
conference of Nicaea. After Cynosccphalnc Rome allowed 
him to keep the forts that he had taken from Philip. Later 
he supported Antiochus on his arrival in Greece: he was 
driven from his kingdom by Philip, now Rome’s ally 
(191), but recovered it with Aetolian help in 189. He 
secured peace-terms from the Senate, and persuaded the 
Ainbraciotes to surrender to Rome. He probably died 
soon afterwards. 

•S. J. Oust. C Phil 1957, 1 tf., Hammond, Epirus, (114 ff. TI. II 5. 

AMYNTAS (i), dynastic name in the royal house of the 
Macedonians. The moat famous bearer of the name, 
Arnyntas III, king of Macedon c. 393-370 u.c., increased 
the power of his kingdom by withstanding the pressure 
of the Illyrians und the Dardanian king, Bardylis, and by 
astute diplomacy. He managed to ally himself with what- 
ever Greek state became his most powerful neighbour: 
theChalcidian Confederacy (Tod, ii, no. 111), the Spartans 
who destroyed the Chalcidian Confederacy, the Athenians 
when they replaced Sparta (Tod, ii, no. 129) and then 
Jason of Phcrae. His consolidation of Macedonia and 
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his example in diplomacy were important factors in the 
success of his son Philip II. See Macedonia. N. G. L. H. 

AMYNTAS (2), a client-king of the Romans in Asia 
Minor. Originally secretary of Deiotarus (q.v.), he com- 
manded the Galatian auxiliaries of Brutus and Cassius in 
42 B.C. He deserted after the first battle of Philippi, and 
after Deiotarus’ death received from Antony a kingdom 
which eventually comprised Galatia, Lycaonia, and parts 
of Phrygia, Pamphylia, and Pisidia. In 35 he received the 
surrender of Sextus Pornpeius (q.v. 6). He accompanied 
Antony to Actium, but by a second timely desertion, be- 
fore the battle, he won Octavian’s favour and his kingdom 
was still further enlarged by the addition of Isauria and 
Cilicia Tracheia. In 25 he was killed during a campaign 
against the Homonades, an unruly mountuin tribe on the 
southern borders of his realm. Though he left sons, the 
greater part of his kingdom was annexed by Augustus 
and made into the Roman province of Galatia (q.v.). 

M c ; T J. c 

ANABOLE, strictly used of the striking-up of a musical 
instrument, especially of a lyre, by a bard when he began 
to sing (Od. 1. 155, S. 266: dvf/JaAAero, Pind. Pyth. 1. 14.), 
but used in a special sense of a lyric solo introduced 
into a dithyramb (Ar. Av. 13X5; Arist. Rh. 3. 9. 1) by 
Melamppides, Cinesias, and Tunotheus. C. M. B. 

ANACI1ARSIS, a Scythian prince of the royal blood 
who in the sixth century h.c. travelled extensively in 
Clieece and elscwheic and gained a high reputation for 
wisdom. On his return to Scythia he was put to death for 
attempting to introduce the cult of Magna Mater which 
he had observed at Cyzuus. So much we learn lrom 
Herodotus (4. 76 f.). Diogenes Laertius (1. 10 11 .) and 
other late wnteis claim to know more; they give him a 
Greek mother, and bring hint in 592 n c. to Athens where 
he is Solon’s guest and figures among the ‘Seven Sages’ ; 
they credit him with many pithy savings and even with 
(apocryphal) didactic poems. About Ins attitude to Greek 
culture there were apparently two traditions from an 
early date. Herodotus sees him as an ardent philhellcne 
but mentions the claim that he thought poorly ol all 
Greeks save the Spartans. It wsir the latter view which 
eventually prevailed. From Rphorus (fr. 42 Jacoby) on- 
wards he appears as a type of the ‘noble savage’ who 
outstiips the Greeks 111 wisdom and virtue; in the J.etters 
of Anacharsts , a Hellenistic composition (third century 
H.C.?), he becomes a mouthpiece foi Cynic diatribes 
against a corrupt civilization. These letters were much 
relished: Cicero translated one of them {Tusc. 5. 90), and 
they furnished a model lor Montesquieu's l.ettres Per- 
sanes and Goldsmith’s Citizen of the World. 

R lieuvie, Phtlol. iHgi; P. vein < 1 ct Mtilill, Festschrift fur H 
JVumncr (1914) betters ie\i in R I Icrrhcr, htnstolngr. Grata (1R7.1), 
102 IT , text one] eomm , F H. Reuters, tie A. epistuhs (Dish. Bonn, 
1057 )- S.iVinufc- FPU 1 -Ji-fi li l } - 

ANACREON (b. r. 570 11.C ), lyric poet, son of Scythi- 
nus, born at Tens (Suthi s.v. yW*q>«W), but lclt home 
c. 545 ii. c. when it was threatened bv the Persians (Strabo 
644); to this he may refer in frs. 46 P. and 74 P. 
With other Teans he founded the colony of Ahdera in 
Thrace {Suda, Strabo, l.c\). References to fighting here 
against Thracians may be seen in fr. 191 G. a com- 
memorative epigram for a dead fighter, and in fr. iQ2 G. 
Here too he may have written fr. 72 P. to a Thracian 
girl. He was summoned to Samos by Polycrates, who 
wished him to instruct his son in music (Himer. Ex. Nap. 
in Hermes 1 91 1 . 422), and he was with the tyrant when the 
fatal messenger came summoning the latter to his death 
(Hdt. 3. 121). He is said to have made many references 


to Polycratcs in his poems (Strabo 14. 638), hut none 
survives. To his Samian period must belong fr. 25 with 
its reference to civil strife, fr. 1 lor the Magnesians on 
the Maeander, and many of his love-poems, which seem 
to have been to the taste of Polycratcs. After the fall 
of Polycrates Hipparchus fetched him to’ Athens ([PI.] 
Ilippfirch. 228 b); thence c. 514H.C. he went to Thessaly, 
where two epigrams, fr. 198 G., a dedication by King 
Echecratidas, and fr. 199 G., a dedication by Queen 
Dyseris, show him consorting w'lth royalty. He returned 
to Athens, where his memory was honoured later by 
Critias (fr. 8) and by a statue on the Acropolis (Paus. 1. 
25. 1). His death, at an advanced age, was said to be due 
to a grape-pip sticking in his throat (Val. Max. 9. 8). His 
works w r erc edited by Aristarchus in six books of 
icifiput, and eXtyein (Heph. p. 68. 22; 74. 11 ff.). The 
first class contains his lyric poems, mostly monodic, such 
as hymns to Artemis (fr. 3 P.), Eros (fr. 13 1 \), and 
Dionysus (fr. 357/1 2 P.), love-songs to Cleohulus (frs. 14— 
15 P.) and other convivial or sympotic poems (frs. 1 1, 13, 
18, 57 c, 65 P.). Of his iambic poems the most complete 
example is his cruel poem on Artcmon (fr. 43 P.). His 
elegiacs contain commemorative poems, dedications, and 
epitaphs. He writes in an Ionic vernacular with very few 
traces of Homeric or Aeolic language. Ilis metres are 
usually simple. He favoured a stanza made of Glyconics 
with Pherecraieans lor clausuhie , and often used a minor 
Ionic verse with anaclasis, called Anacreontic after him. 
He is remarkable for his combination of fancy and wit, 
which prevents him from taking himself or others too 
seriously. Ilis poetry is concerned mostly with pleasure, 
but tins may well be due to the circumstances of its 
performance, and it is unwise to deduce too much about 
his character from it. See also iambic poetry, creek, 
and LYRIC POETRY, GREEK. 

TfcXi Pane, Poet Mel. Ur 172-235, B ("Jennie, Anacreon (1948). 

Chi lit ism. U. vi in Wil,miowit7-JVloLllcndorir, Sappho und 
Simonides (1911), 102 it ; b. Weber, Aruurtontea (iHys), C M. 
Bowra, Uttek J.yru Poetry 1 (jgfn), 269 fl. , PW Suppl. xi, joti. 

C. M. B. 

ANACTORIUM, a joint colony of Corinthians and 
Acarnantans, was founded c. 620 b.c. on the south coast 
of the Gulf ol Amhracia. It sent troops to fight at Plataea 
against the Persians. In 425 Anactorium was absorbed 
into Acarnama. 

Hammond, Epirus, 62 and 425 f. N G L. H. 

ANAGNIA, chief town of the Hemici (q.v.), in a fertile 
area of Italy (Aen. 7. 684); modern Anagni with well- 
preserved walls. In 306 B.C. Anagnia became a civitas 
sine stiff ra gw (see munkteium ) which Pyrrhus and Hanni- 
bal later ravaged (Liw g. 42!.; 26. 9; App. Sam. 10). 
In the second century it acquired lull citizenship (Festus 
155 L.) and remained a mnnicipium under the Empire 
(reject I.ih. Colon, p. 230). Vitelhus' general Valcns and 
Commodus’ concubine Marcia were bom here (Tac. 
Hist. 3. 62; ILS 406). The numerous temples near 
Anagnia were still celebrated in Marcus Aurelius’ time 
(Fronto, Ep. 4. 4). 

S. Sihiha, La Ci ltd dei Papt (1939); Castaunoli, Stud, urh 49 fT 

E T. S. 

ANAGNOSTES, a reader, often an educated slave, 
whose duty in Roman houses was to entertain his master 
and guests at tahle by an acroama in Greek and Latin. 
Cicero (Att. 1. 12. 4) mentions his distress at the death 
of his young reader Sosthenes. He had one, however, 
who ran aw.iv (Vatin, ap. Cic. Earn. 5. 9. 2). Atticus kept 
very good readers whom he thought indispensable at 
dinner parties (Nep. Att. 13. 3 and 14. 1). Gclhus (3. 19) 
records similar entertainment at dinner with the philo- 
sopher Favonnus. The word is used of a scholar giving 
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a recitatio in a theatre (Gell. 18. 5. 2 and 5). The anagnostes 
also took part in grammatical instruction. J. W. D. 

ANAHITA ( Attains , Avairis), Persian goddess of the 
fertilizing waters ( Zend-Avesta , Ya$t 5). Artaxcrxes 
II (404-358 b.c.) introduced the use of cult-images 
(Berossus ap. Clem. Alex. Protr. 5. 65. 3), and the cult 
spread to Armenia, Cappadocia, Pontus, and especially 
to Lydia. In Armenia sacred prostitution (q.v.) was 
practised (Strabo 532-3), and in Pontus Anahita pos- 
sessed many hirrodouloi (q.v.). In Lydia she was assimilated 
to Cybele and to Artemis Ephesia, and hence called Mater 
Anahita or Artemis Anahita, but Iranian traditions, 
notably the fire-cult, also persisted (Paus. 5. 27. 5-6). She 
was often called the Persian Artemis. See Anatolian 
DEITIES. 

Nilsson. G 'OR ii, a 672 ft (wilh referenres to the earlier literature); 
S. Wikmulcr, Feuerpriester in Klettuisien und Iran (194(1). ]'. R. W. 

ANAKES (Tlvatcts), old by-form of avatcreg, hence 
'kings’, 'lords’. A title especially of the Dioscuri (q.v., 
and see LSJ, s.v.), but also of the Tritopatores (?, q.v.), 
(Cic. Nat. D. 3. 53), and perhaps certain deities at 
Amphissa (Paus. 10. 38. 7, wheie MSS. have Avatcm). 

H J. R. 

ANALOGIA, DE, Caesar’s lost treatise inspired by the 
teaching of Antomus Gnipho (q.v.), written on a journey 
across the Alps (55 or 54 b.c.) and dedicated to Cicero. 
It defended the principle of Analogy (q v.) and a reformed 
elegantia founded on the senna catidumus . Gelhus (1. 10. 
4) quotes from its first book the famous advice ‘ut tam- 
quam scopulum sic fugnis inauditum utque insolens 
uerbum’ (see H. Dahlmann, Rh. Mus. 1935, 258 IT.) 

J W. D. 

ANALOGY and ANOMALY were the watchwords of 
two opposing schools of thought about linguistic pheno- 
mena. In particular, the analogists held that nouns and 
verbs were capable of classification into orderly declen- 
sions and conjugations on the basis of similarity of form 
(iii»aAoyiu), whereas the anomalists w r ere impressed by the 
many manifestations of irregularity (deto^uiXia) which 
actual usage sanctioned. Neither party viewed language 
in a true perspective or effected any appreciable change 
in living speech; but the discussion was not entirely 
barren in so far as it stimulated grammatical studies. 
The analogist at least had a standard he could apply in 
cases of genuine doubt; the strength of the anomalist's 
position lay in his readiness to accept language as he 
found it. Underlying the controversy was the question 
(already discussed in Plato’s Cratylm\ cf. Lucr. 5. 
1028-90) whether language was a natural growth or an 
arbitrary convention; and though matters of style did 
not at first enter into the argument, the analogists tended 
to be allied with purists in their condemnation of bar- 
barisms and solecisms, and anomalists with those who 
claimed a place for new 7 coinages and modes of expression. 
Amongst the Greeks, the quarrel was most keenly pur- 
sued on the side of analogy by the grammarians of 
Alexandria (e.g. Aristophanes of Byzantium, Aristarchus, 
Dionysius Thrax), and on the side of anomaly by the 
Stoics (e.g. Chrysippus, who wrote four books Tie pi 
ai'cup.ciAui?) and the scholars of Pergamum (e.g. Crates of 
Mallos). At Rome the Scipionic circle in their pursuit 
of Latimtas and purus sermo inclined to favour the 
analogical view (cf. Lucil. 964). Varro (Ling. bks. 8-10) 
gives both sides of the controversy but leans towards 
the analogists, as did Caesar ( See analogia, dk) and 
‘Atticists’ likeCalvus. Cicero(e.g. Oral. 155-62), Horace 


( Ars P. 70-72), and Quintilian (1.6) give greater weight 
to the claims of consuetudo. 

Nordcn, Ant. Kuntt. 1. 184!?.; J. E. Sandys, Hist, of Class. 
Scholarship i (1921) (passim); Cm. L I lendnrksnn, CPhil igoG, q7; 
F H Colson, C'U 1919, 24. J F. M. 

ANATOLIAN DEITIES. The outstanding character- 
istic of Anatolian religion is the worship of a mother 
goddess and her youthful male consort, embodiments of 
the fertility principle, who reappear constantly under a 
diversity of local, differentiating names, epithets, and 
forms. There is some evidence (J. Keil, jOAI. xviii. 
1915) for a divine triad of mother, father, son, but this 
is a less constant feature. The apparent diversity which 
masks the basic similarity of the great pair is due in part 
to the strength of localism and to local differentiation 
and development, in part to the complex racial back- 
ground of Asia Minor, and in part to identification with 
various Hellenic divinities, each of whom might fitly he 
thought to represent one facet of the native god’s com- 
plex personality. Thus the male god, as supreme, might 
be called Zeus; as giver of oracles, Apollo; and as healer, 
Asclepius. Generally the goddess predominated in 
Asiatic cities, while in Hellenic foundations the god was 
accorded higher rank. The native names, such as Cybele 
(q.v.), Attis (q.v.), Ma, Wanax, seldom or never appear 
in Asia Minor on Greek inscriptions (though local epi- 
thets do), and are known chiefly from Neo-Phrygian docu- 
ments or from outside Anatolia. According to (‘alder 
( CR 1927, 161-3) this shows that while speakers of 
the native languages used the old names, speakers of 
Greek did not, except in the Mysteries (cf. the mystic 
formula in Deni. De Cor . 260). Of the Mysteries 
themselves we know little, and that chiefly bom non- 
Asiatic sources. See agdistis; anahita; attis; cyhm i , 

EUNUCHS, RELIGIOUS; HIERODOULOl; ME I RAGYHTES, PRO- 
STITUTION, sacred; sahazius. 

The insci iptions arc our chid somce ut material see especially 
the series Monumenla Astue Minor is Antiqua ( 192H ) aiul ruiniemua 

articles in Anatolian Studies presented to Sir H’m \y (1921), 

Anatolian Studies presented to IV II Jlmhlei (iqiq). and 1 . Ilnheit! 
etudes anatohennes (1917) A valuable synthesis m t uinoiu, Rel 01 
«di J I R. W. 

ANATOMY AND PHYSIOLOGY. The earliest re- 
cords of true anatomical observations are in fragments 
of Alcmaeon (q v. 2; r. 500 H.C.) of Croton. There can 
be no doubt that he actually dissected animals, discern- 
ing the optic nerves and the tubes between the nose arid 
ear cavities now known as ‘Eustachian’. I le even extended 
his researches to embryology, describing the head ol the 
foetus as the first part to develop — a justifiable inter- 
pretation of the appearances. His followers investigated 
especially the blood-vessels. 

2. The theory of Empedocles (q.v. ; r. 492-432 h.c ) of 
Acragas of four elements was to control medical thought 
tor two millennia, hut more immediately influential was 
his view taken from folk-belief that the blood is the seat 
of the innate heat { 0 fpp. 6 v tp.<f>vTov ) — ‘the blood is the 
life’. This led to the consideration of the heart as centre 
of the vascular system and chief organ of the pneumu 
which was distributed by the blood-vessels. Pneuma waa 
identified, in accord with certain philosophical tendencies, 
with both air and breath. These views of Empedocles 
were rejected by the important Coan Medical School, 
then becoming prominent, but w r ere widely accepted else- 
where. Notably Diogenes of Apolloma, a contemporary 
of Hippocrates of Cos, was led to investigate the blood- 
vessels, and his account of the vascular system is the 
earliest that is intelligible. 

3. Early members of the so-called ‘Hippocratic Col- 
lection’ (j<?f HIPPOCRATES 2) arc the treatises On the sacred 
disease of about 400 b.c. and On the nature of man which 
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is but little later. The author of the former opened the 
skulls of goats and found the brain to resemble that of 
men in being cleft into symmetrical halves by a vertical 
membrane. The large veins of the neck are intelligibly 
described. The arteries are said to contain air, an idea 
gained from their emptiness in dead animals. On the 
nature of man , ascribed by Aristotle to Polybus, son- 
in-law of Hippocrates, contains the doctrine of the four 
humours. These — Blood, Phlegm ( pituita ), Black Bile 
{melancholia), and Yellow Bile ( chole ) — make up the 
living body as the four elements make up non-living 
matter. This doctrine persisted till quite modern times 
and has left definite traces in the anatomical and, 
indeed, psychological nomenclature of our own day. 

4. An interesting Athenian practitioner of the middle 
and late fourth century D.c. was Diodes (q.v. 3) of Carystus. 
He drew his opinions from many sources, adopting the 
humours of Polybus and the innate heat of Empedocles, 
regarding with Aristotle the heart as seat of the intelli- 
gence but accepting also Sicilian pneumatism. His ob- 
servations on the early human foetus are the first 
recorded. His work On anatomy, based to some extent 
on human material, has disappeared arid we have no 
general early treatise on the subject. Our best repre- 
sentative of the anatomy of the fourth century is the 
tract in the Hippocratic Collection On the heart, of about 
340 u.c. We cannot be sure that it is based on human 
dissection, but it discusses the anatomical similarities of 
inan to animals. It places the innate heat in the heart. 
Air enters direct into the left ventricle, where takes plnce 
some subtle change of blood into spirit, and where too the 
intellect resides. The heart valves are described and 
experiments are suggested for testing their competence. 
The startlingly false statement that in drinking some of 
the fluid passes into the lungs may indeed, as the author of 
the tract claims, have been ‘verified’ by experiment: a 
coloured fluid was found to have stained the inside of the 
windpipe of a pig whose throat was cut while it was 
drinking the fluid. This experiment may well have been 
performed; and the fluid may have entered the windpipe 
as the animal was squealing. The view that drink passes 
into the lungs is also found in Plato’s Timaeus and in 
other writings; it was opposed by, amongst others, 
Aristotle. 

5. The direct contributions of Aristotle to human 
anatomy and physiology are unimportant and he did 
not dissect the human body (though he may have 
dissected a human embryo). The text of his account of 
the heart is corrupt and incomprehensible, but it was in 
any event very inadequate, nor did he make any proper 
distinction between arteries and veins, though he gave 
lair descriptions of several of these vessels. On the other 
hand, he gave excellent accounts of certain organs from 
the standpoint of comparative anatomy. Some were 
illustrated by drawings, the first anatomical figures 
recorded. We can confidently restore certain of them, for 
example, that of the organs of generation. Ilis nomen- 
clature of the uterine organs is still partially retained. 

6. Among the noteworthy errors of Aristotle is his 
relusal to attach importance to the brain. Intelligence he 
placed in the heart. This was contrary to the views of 
some of his medical contemporaries, contrary to the 
popular view. and contrary to the doctrine of the Timaeus . 
Aristotle must have known all these, and it is conjectured 
that, having found the brain to be devoid of sensation, he 
concluded that it could not he associated with it. The 
function of the brain was to prevent the heart from over- 
heating the blood. This was effected by the cold Phlegm 
(pituita) secreted in the nose, supposedly by the brain, 
an idea preserved in our anatomical term ‘pituitary 
body’. 

7. After Aristotle’s time Alexandria became the chief 


medical centre. Herophilus (q.v. ; c . 300 b.c.) of Chalce- 
don, of the earliest Alexandrian scientific generation, 
adhered to the humoral theory. He was the first to dissect 
the body publicly and investigated the anatomy of the 
eye, the brain, the nervous system, the vascular system, 
and the organs of reproduction. He recognized the 
brain as the central organ of the nervous system and 
the Beat of intelligence; distinguished the cerebrum 
from the cerebellum; described the fourth ventricle of 
the brain and even its 'calamus scriptorius’, which he 
named ( dvdyXv<f>o 9 *aAa/ios) ; and described the meninges 
and the ‘wine-press’ (torcular, Atjpos), a confluence of 
veins which modem anatomists, following Galen, still 
name after him. lie was the first to grasp the nature of 
nerves other than those of the special senses, and he dis- 
tinguished motor from sensory nerves. The modem 
anatomical terms ‘prostate’ nfiofirdrai) and 

‘duodenum’ (StuSeK-a&airruAoi') are derived, through Galen, 
from him. We owe to him also the first description of the 
lacteals and the first clear differentiation of arteries from 
veins. Pulsation was for him an active arterial process. He 
wrote an anatomy for midwives and i9 the first medical 
teacher recorded — perhaps apocryphal ly — to have had a 
woman pupil. 

8 . Erasistratus (q.v.) of Chios, a younger Alexandrian 
contemporary of Herophilus, abandoned the humoral 
doctrine and was the first to set forth a complete physio- 
logical scheme. Accepting the atomism of Democritus and 
its consequent ‘materialism’ he described the body as a 
mechanism, combining this with a pneumatic theory. 
Observing that every organ is equipped with a threefold 
system of branching vessels — veins, arteries, and nerves — 
he concluded that the minute divisions of these, plaited 
together, compose the tissues. Blood and two kinds of 
pneuma are the sources of nourishment and movement. 
Blood is carried by the veins, which take it to the heart. 
Air is taken in hy the lungs and passing thence to the 
heart becomes changed into the first pneuma, the vital 
spirit (wfufitt Ciotikov) which is sent to the parts of the 
body hy the arteries. Carried by these to the brain it is 
there changed to the second pneuma, the animal spirit 
( 7 rvtvfia tpvx ikov), and distributed to the parts through 
the nerves, which are hollow. The so-called Anonymus 
Londinensis ascribes to Erasistratus an experiment de- 
signed to demonstrate quantitative changes associated 
with animal metabolism. 

9. The view of Erasistratus that the heart is the centre 
and source not only of the artenal system but also of the 
venous system was ahead of all opinion until Harvey 
(1628). Perceiving that arteries though empty in dead 
bodies, yet when incised in the living contain blood, he 
sought to explain the presence of the blood in them as 
due to the escape of pneuma through the wound leading 
to a vacuum by which blood was sucked into the arteries 
from the veins through fine intercommunications be- 
tween artery and vein. The view that arteries contain air 
was experimentally disproved by Galen 450 years later, 
hut Erasistratus, having realized that the two systems 
communicate at their periphery, was not very far from 
the conception of a circulation. 

10. Erasistratus advanced on Herophilus’ knowledge 
of the nervous system, giving detailed descriptions of the 
cerebral ventricles, which he regarded as filled with 
animal spirit. He observed the cerebral convolutions, 
noting their greater elaboration in man than in animals, 
associated, as he thought, with man’s higher intelligence. 
He made experiments on the brain and meninges, traced 
the cranial nerves into the brain itself, and distinguished 
cranial sensory from cranial motor nerves. He also 
attained a clear view of the action of muscles in producing 
movement, regarding their shortening as due to disten- 
sion by animal spirit. 
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11. After Erasistratus anatomy and physiology de- 
clined at Alexandria. The schools that arose at Per- 
gamum, Smyrna, Corinth, and elsewhere were poor 
substitutes. The human body ceased to be dissected 
and when Galen began his studies about a.d. 145 it was 
difficult to find even a skeleton in these schools. Never- 
theless, two Ephesians of the first Christian century 
produced noteworthy anatomical works. Of these Rufus 
gave to many parts of the eye the names by which they 
are still known, and in his book on the pulse claimed 
that the heart strikes the chest- wall during contraction. 
Had this critical observation been known to Galen it 
should have led him to modify his physiological scheme, 
perhaps in the direction of a circulation. Soranus of 
Ephesus wrote a book on pregnancy w ith figures of the 
uterus. Indirect medieval copies of these aie the first 
surviving anatomical drawings exhibiting details ascer- 
tainable only by human dissection. 

12 . Anatomical and physiological science in antiquity 
reached both its climax and its end with Galen (q.v.; 
A. I). 1 29 -99), who spent his early years gleaning in many 
schools the traditions of his predecessors. Though he was 
an eclecticist and a dogmatist (thus he taught the humoral 
theory which had been abandoned by Eiasistratus and 
others) he engaged in dissection and vivisection (of 
animals) and in carefully planned experiments, such as 
his famous experiment designed to demonstrate the 
irreversibility of the flow from the kidnev to the bladder. 
His active professional life was passed at Rome, where he 
gave public demonstrations. He never dissected a human 
body, but made numerous accurate anatomical and 
physiological studies on a variety of animals, among 
them the Barharv ape, the structure of w hich is not very 
different from that of man. He also experimented on dogs, 
bears, cattle, and pigs, being struck with the resemblance 
of the latter to human beings. 

13. Galen elaborated a complete physiological scheme 
which was generally accepted until modern times. It 
involves three kinds of pneuma or spirit in addition to 
air. The basic principle of life was drawn from the world- 
pneuma of air by breathing. Entering the body through 
the windpipe it passes to the lung and thence to the left 
ventricle, where it encounters the blood. Ills view' as to 
the chunges that then take place in the blood was most 
ingenious, and the crrois that it involved remained 
current till the seventeenth century. 

14. Galen believed that chyle, brought from the 
digestive system by the portal vessel, reaches the liver, 
and that that organ has the power of enduing it with a 
pneuma, innate m all living substance, which came to be 
called the natural spirit (m^u/xu jtvoLKov). It then hecame 
venous blood. This is distributed by the liver through 
the venous system, ebbing and flowing in the veins. 

15. One great branch of the venous system, a mere 
extension of a great trunk direct from the liver, was the 
cavity that we now call the right ventricle. The venous 
blood that entered this had two possible fates. Most of it, 
remaining awhile in the ventricle, left it to ebb back 
into the liver, having parted with its fumes or impurities, 
w'hich were earned off to the lung and thence exhaled — 
hence the poisonous character of re-hreathed air. A 
small fraction of the blood in the right ventricle, however, 
trickling through minute channels in the heart-substance, 
dripped slowly into the left ventricle. There, encoun- 
tering the air brought through the lung, these drops of 
dark blood, charged with natural spirit, are elaborated 
into the higher vital spirit, which is the active principle 
of the bright arterial blood. 

16. The arterial blood charged with vital spirits is 
distributed through the arteries to all parts of the body. 
Some passes to the so-called ‘rete mirabile’ (nXeypa 
fieyiaTov Oavfxa) at the base of the brain, and becomes 


charged with yet a third pneuma, the animal spirit derived 
from the brain. This is distributed by the nerves. The 
‘rete mirabile’, absent in man, is well developed in cattle. 
It was from experiments and observations on them that 
this remarkable system was derived. 

17. Of Galen’s positive anatomical knowledge the best 
presentation is his great work On anatomical procedure 
in sixteen books, of which nine survive in Greek while 
the remainder have been recovered in modem times in 
Arabic translation. His treatise On the uses of the parts 
of the body of man wus the most popular of his general 
anatomical works. On anatomical operations is a superb 
experimental study. On the anatomy of muscles is an 
ace urate und remarkable pioneer survey. On bones, for 
beginners is his only work based on human material and 
lias influenced modem nomenclature. Among his terms 
curient in modem anatomy are apophysis, epiphysis, 
trochanter, diarthrosis, and synarthrosis. 

18. In pure anatomy Galen’s best work was on the 
muscles, and his writings contain frequent references 
to the form and function of muscles of various animals. 
Thus the dissection of the muscles of the orbit and larynx 
was performed on the ox, while those of the tongue are 
described from the ape. Occasionally he indicates that 
he is aware of the difference between the muscles be is 
describing and those of man. His famous and intensely 
teleological description of the structure anil functions 
of the hand was dciivcd from that of the Rarbary ape. 
There is perhaps in all literature no passage that is more 
confident as to the exact details ol the divine intentions. 

19. Galen’s anatomical and physiological writings are 
both voluminous and detailed. They are, however, ill 
arranged, and, since he has no adequate technical nomen- 
clature and is very argumentative, his meaning is often 
obscure. Though his account of the brain and of its 
related nerves is diflicult, yet his classification and de- 
scription of the cranial nerves remained in vogue until 
quite modern times, and part of his nomcndatuie of 
them survives even in current anatomy. 

20. Perhaps Galen’s most remarkable ach.* vement 
was his experimental investigation of the spinal cord, 
the continuity of which at different levels was, he showed, 
necessary for the maintenance of certain functions. 
Injury between the first and second vertebrae caused 
instantaneous death. Section between the third and 
fourth produced arrest of respiration. Below the sixth 
it gave rise to paralysis of thoracic muscles, respiration 
being carried on only by the diaphragm. If the lesion 
were yet lower the paralysis was confined to the lower 
limbs, bladder, and intestines. Galen’s knowledge of the 
functions of the spinal cord was not developed and 
indeed was not adequately appreciated until well into 
the nineteenth century. 

21. Galen’s scientific works are among the most in- 
fluential of all time. Nevertheless he established no 
school and he had neither disciples nor followers. On his 
death in 199 the prosecution of original anatomical and 
physiological inquiry ceased abruptly. Medical writers 
after Galen, on the whole, restrict themselves to sum- 
marizing and commenting upon the views of their pre- 
decessors. Galen’s influence and reputation m the Middle 
Ages are, at least in large part, to be accounted for by the 
fact that his strongly teleological views were, like those of 
Aristotle, congenial to medieval thinkers. 

^ Remains of fifth-cenmry anatomists in Diels. Vorsokr. 10 (iq6o). 
E. Krause, Diogenes von Apollonia (1908-9) M. Wellmann, Du 
Fragmente der Sikehschen Aerzte, Akron , Phihstion und des JJiohles 
von Karystos ( igo 1). W Jaeger, Diokles v. Karysto s (1938). Aristotle’s 
anatomy mostly in Histona animalium, trans by D’Arcy W. Thomp- 
son (iqio). The fragments of Herophilua and Kraamtratua collected 
and translated by J. F. Dobson, Proc. of Roy. Soc. of Med., Historical 
Section, 19x4 and 1927. J. Ilberg, Die Ueberlieferung dtr (fyndkologi* 
dr s .S’oranoi von Ephesos (1910). Sorumis, Gynecology* transl O. 
Tcmkin (1956). Ch. Daremberg, (Euvres aruitomiques pnysiologupus 
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et mtdtrales de Galien (2 vuIh 18S4) Max Simon, Sicken metier 
Anatomie des (ralen (2 veils igoG) j. S. I’remlcrfgast on Galin in 
Pror. of Rov. Sue. nf Med . Historical Section 192b and 1928 Very 
little ol (mien is translated into English; tlieie is, however, A. J, 
Brock, Galen on the Natural Fuiultus (l.oeb, 1916); Galen, On 
Anatomical Procedures, transl by Singer (1956), and a very good 
rendering of the Inmoua passage On the hand by T. Hellotl (1H40). 
Cj. Seim, JJie hntuntklung der bmlngischen For schungsniet bode tn der 
Antihc ( 1 on) Survev LiV Charles Singer and C Rabin, A Prelude to 
Science (1946), M. R. Cohen ami 1 L. Drabkin, A Sonire Pooh in 
Greek Science 1 (1958); Miriam Drahkin, ‘A Select Thbliogi aphy of 
Greek and Roman Medicine 1 , Hull, of the Hist, of Medicine 1942, 
399 If ; H. E. Sigerist, Afhstury oj Medicine, 11 (lgGi) (J. S , A.W! 

ANAXAGORAS (r. 500— r. 428 11. c.; Apnllodorus up. 
Ding. Laert. 2. 7), son of i legcsibulus, a native of 
Clazomenae, the first philosopher lo reside in Athens. 
He ramc in 480, probably with Xerxes* army, and ‘began 
to philosophize at Athens in the aiehonship of Call] as 
(Culhades) at the age ot 20, where he is said to have 
remained 30 years’ (Demetrius ot Phalerum ap. D.L. 
ibid.). Tlic teacher and friend of Pericles, he was indicted 
by the latter’s enemies on charges of impiety and medism ; 
hut with Pericles’ aid he escaped to Lampsucus, where 
he founded a school and died in general honour and 
esteem. Accounts oi the trial vary: the piobahlc date is 
450, not 432 (as Kphonisap. Diod. 12. 38 f. and Plut. l it. 
Pet. 32 stale). Anaxagoias’ astronomical views, the main 
ground ol the charge, were influenced by the fall of the 
meteorite at Aegospot.iim in 468— 4O7. Only one work is 
asenhed to linn: fiom bk 1 a score of fragments is 
preserved In Simplicius. 

Conflicting testimonies make modern reconstruc- 
tions ol Anaxagoras’ system pioblcmatic. He accepts, 
like Empedocles, tin* Ideal ic denial of ‘becoming’ and 
void, hut unlike Empedocles presses this denial to the 
point of Imlding that in the beginning Lhc world was 
a ‘mixture’ containing ‘seeds’ (mi€pp.ina) of every quali- 
tatively distinct natural substance, organic and inor- 
ganic: these (flesh, blood, hone, gold, etc.) are infinitely 
divisible into parts like each other and the whole- hence 
Aristotle's name lor them, ‘fiomoeomenes’ (ofinioptpij ) — 
and are Anaxagoras’ 'clem tilts’. His theory thus conflicts 
both with atomism and with Empedocles’ less drastic 
pluralism. Seeds take their quality from their pi evad- 
ing component (fr. 12); hut actually, at every stage of 
di\ision, imperceptible portions ot every other ‘qualified’ 
thing remain, lor (tr. 1 1 ) 'in everything there is a portion 
of everything except mind (i'«ik')\ This last Anaxagoras 
introduces as initiator ot cosmic motion and animating 
principle ol plants and animals. Mind, because itself 
separate and unmixed, can move other things. 

Anaxagoras thus explains growth and nutrition 
without assuming qualitative change (cf. fr. 10): the 
characters which ‘emerge’ must have been present, im- 
perceptibly, in the germ of food, and rendered apparent 
by regrouping. But much is obscure, e g. the place of the 
‘opposites’ (such as hot and cold, wet and dry) in 
Anaxagoras’ scheme. Tannery, followed by Burnet and 
others, took these to he the basic ingredients of the ‘seeds’. 
Comford, identifying them with the things of which 
Anaxagoras says that there is a portion in everything 
(frs. 4, 6, 11, 12), used this dictum to explain only the 
qualitative differences in the seeds and not, as did 
Aristotle and the ancient commentators, all natural 
change. But this view, as well as discounting the ancient 
tradition, imported a gross ambiguity into Anaxagoras’ 
words *a portion of everything in everything’; and later 
writers have tried to save the literal sense of the dictum 
and at the same time save Anaxagoras from the vicious 
regress that seems to come from combining it with his 
other thesis that the characters which anything exhibits 
are those which predominate among its ingredients, e.g. 
that gold is the stuff in which gold predominates. 

Anaxagoras’ cosmology is a closely knit part of the 


theory. Nous starts a rotatory motion (nfpcywp-qrjG) 
which gradually spreads. Thus seeds are separated out, 
the dense, moist, cold, and dark (d^p) going to the centre, 
their opposites (uiffrjp)to the circumference. The heavenly 
bodies are stones, tom from the earth, which motion 
renders red-hot (cf. astronomy). Anaxagoras follows the 
Ionian tradition of a flat earth, but knows the cause of 
eclipses. Whether he assumes only one world (cf. C'orn- 
fovd against Burnet, C£) 1934) remains controversial. 
Sense-perception depends on the contrast of unlikes. 

Anaxagoras’ great reputation in antiquity is en- 
dorsed on the whole by Aristotle. He solves the problem 
raised by Parmenides more subtly, if less simply, than 
the Atomists. Ilis failure to use mind as a teleological 
principle, which Plato and Aristotle deplore, was for- 
tunate tor science. 

Diels", rh 59. A useful survey of modrin lirci nture in I). F. Gers- 
hetison and I). A. Greenberg, Anaxagoras and the Ruth of Physics 
(19G4), tu wlm li should he added C Strang, Archil' fur Geuh. der 
Philosophic On A.’h use of physiological ideas. G Yl.istns, 

Philosophical Rev ten 1950 A J ] ). P. 

ANAXANDRIDES (4th c. n.c.), Middle Comedy poet, 
possibly of Kliodian birth (Ath. 374 h), won the first 
prize ten times ( Suda s v\), three times at the Lenaea 
( 1 C ii J . 2325. 142). His first victory was in 376 (Alarm. 
Par. 70), and he was active at least as late as 349 ( 1 G xiv. 
1098. 8). Eorty-one titles have survived, and eighty 
citations; some ot the titles look hack to Old Comedy 
(e.g. Cities , Huntsmen ), some forward to New Comedy 
(e.g. A 1 adman, Sarnia), and many are mythological (e.g. 
Artchtses f Protestlaus). The longer fragments reveal an 
elegant style and a moralizing strain which earned him a 
place in anthologies. 

I CG m. 1G1 fr ; CAP i». 135 ff; FAG ti 4- ff- K J D. 

ANAXARCHUS (4th c. b.c.) of Abdera, a follower of 
Democritus, with Sceptical tendencies, was the teacher 
of Pvrrhnn the Sceptic. Him nickname Eubatfjioi’iKns : im- 
plies that he treated happiness as the summum bnnum. 
He accompanied Alexander the Great on his Asiatic 
campaigns and w as much esteemed bv him. He is usually 
represented in antiquity as a flatterer of Alexander, hut 
this may be due to Peripatetic prejudice. He was cruelly 
put lo death by the Cypriot prince Nicocreon. 

Test im on id arui fragments in Diels, VorsohrP 11. 235 ff. VV. D R. 

ANAXILAS (r), tyrant of Rhegium, 494-476 11. c. By 
collusion with Samian refugees he tried to seize Zancle, 
then partot the dominions of IIippocrates(q.v. 1), but the 
Samians made a compact with Hippocrates and were ex- 
pelled by Anaxilas in 490/489, who settled there other 
Greek colonists, chiefly Messenians (see messana). 
Anaxilas fortified the straits against the Etruscans hut, 
antagonistic to Gelon (q.v.), supported Carthage in 480. 
Afterwards he made his peace w r ith Syracuse, and married 
his daughter to I heron I (q.v.). In 477 he threatened 
Locri, hut Hieron intervened; he died the next year. 

E. S Cj. Robinson, JHS 1946, 13 ff ; Dunbubin, Western Greeks, 
chs. 13-14, G. Valid, Rfu l gton et Zamir (1958), 335 ff. A. G. W. 

ANAXILAS (2) (4th c. b.c.), Middle Comedy poet, can 
he dated to the middle of the fourth century u.c. by the 
fact that in three of his plays (Diog. Laert. iii. 28) he 
ridiculed Plato. Wc have nineteen titles and some forty 
citations, the longest of which (fr. 22, from Atom's) 
characterizes well-known hetairai. 

FCG iii. 341 ff ; CAF ii. 264 ff. ; FAC 11. 332 ff, K. J. D. 

ANAXIMANDER (/Iva^qiaidipos) ( c . 610-540 B.C.) of 
Miletus wrote the first philosophic prose treatise c. 546 
B.c. He held that the origin (dpx 1 ?) all things was the 
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Infinite (to aneipov), which he regarded as the Divine 
(to tirinv), describing it as ‘eternal and ageless’ and as 
■surrounding’ and 'governing' the innumerable worlds. 
Kach world he envisaged as the product of a number of 
pairs of conflicting opposites which are separated from 
one another out of the infinite and ‘pay due compensation 
to each other according to the assessment of Time for 
their injustice’. He thereby first conceived the universe 
as a cosmos subject to the rule of law. Anaximander 
revolutionized astronomy by treating the paths of the sun 
and moon as great circles passing beneath the earth and 
composed of fire wrapped in vapour. The visible sun is 
an aperture in the vapour equal in diameter to the earth. 
The earth remains freely in the centre and cannot fall, 
because there is no reason why what is situated in the 
middle and is equidistant from the extremities should 
move in one direction rather than another and it is im- 
possible that it should move in opposite directions at 
once. lie introduced into Greece the gnomon, which he 
used for astronomical observation, and drew the first map 
of the earth. lie held an evolutionary theory of the origin 
of animals and men. See also astronomy. 

DicIn, Vorsokr " i 81 ff; llumet, EGP 50 ff, W. Jac^cr, Theology 
of the Early Grech Philosophers (1947), 17 fl. ; Kirk-Uuvcn, Presort otic 
Philosophers, ill 111 , C H Kahn. Anavt mantlet and the Or mins of Greek 
Cosmology (U.S. A , igho) , Gulhiie, Hist Gk. Phil 1.72H. A H C. 

ANAXIMENES (i) of Miletus (fl. r. 546 n.c\), junior 
and perhaps pupil to Anaximander (q.v.), maintained in 
simple Ionic prose that the one cosmos, which comes into 
existence and perishes in a perpetual cycle, is encom- 
passed and sustained by the infinite and eternally moving 
divine air or vapour (dfjp), which it breathes. The cosmos 
further consists of ‘air’, which, when rarefied, becomes 
fire, when condensed, progressively wind, cloud, water, 
earth, stone; from these lesser divinities all other things 
are formed. The earth is thin and flat, floating on air. Sun, 
moon, and stars are leaves of fire. They are exhaled from 
the earth and carried by air around it; they are invisible 
at night, behind high ground in the distant north. Ana- 
ximenes’ astronomy is retrograde from Anaximander’s; 
but his theory of condensation and rarefaction is the first 
strictly physical account of the relation of things to their 
primary constituent and had a lasting influence. 

Diels, Vorsokr 11 1 qo ff ; Hurnet, EGP, 72 ff ; Zellei-Mondolfo, 
La Jilosofia dei Greet 1. 11 (1938), 206 ff ; Kiik-Rnven, Presoi ratic 
Philosophers, ch iv, Guthrie, I list. Gk. Phil. 1. 1x5 ti. A. H C\ 

ANAXIMENES (2) of Lampsacus (c. 3H0-320 r.c\), 
historian and rhetorician, a pupil of Zo'ilus. His historical 
work {FGrH 72) comprised Ilellenica , Philippic a, and a 
work on Alexander; [Demosthenes] xi was thought in 
antiquity to be his; xii is perhaps his also. He also wrote 
on Homer. The Rhetorica ad Alexandrian , first attributed 
to him by Victonus, on the ground of Quint. 3. 4. 9, is 
the sole surviving p re -Aristotelian manual of rhetoric. 

Text of Rhetorica * M. Kuhrmunn (1966); II. Rackham (Loch). 
Translation, E. S Fora tel , in Works of Aristotle xi (1924). Sec L. 
Hadcrmachcr, Artium Script arcs (19^1), 200 II. ; V. iluchheit, Das 
Genos Epidethltkon (1960), 189 ff , argues iieninst A. '9 authorship nf 
Rhetorica ad Alexandrum. D. A. R. 

ANAXIPPUS, New Comedy poet, ‘in the time of 
Antigonus and Demetrius Poliorcetes’ ( Suda ). Four 
comedies are plainly attributed to Anaxippus; and one 
fragment (49 w.) of another is assigned to ‘(X)anthippus’ 
— possibly a mistake for Anaxippus — the verbose but 
humorous speech of a cook who elevates the gastronomic 
art (see H. Dohm, Mageiros (1964), 156 ff.). 

FCG i. 469 f., iv. 459 ff. ; CAF in. 296 ff. W. G. W. 

ANCAEUS (^yicniiK), in mythology, (1) son or grandson 
of Lycurgus of Arcadia (Ilyg. Fab. 14. 14), an Argonaut 
(Ap. Rhod. 1. 164), the strongest next to Heracles, with 


whom he is paired (ibid. 426, 531, etc.), killed in the 
Calydonian boar-hunt (Ov. Met. 8. 315, 391 ff.). (2) son 
of Poseidon (Ap. Rhod. 1. 187) and king of the Lclegcs 
of Samos; often confused with (1) (as Apollod. 1. 112 
and 126). A skilled navigator, he steered the Argo after 
Tiphys died (Ap. Rhod. 2. 894). He planted a vineyard 
and was told by his servant that he should not live to 
drink its wine. On the grapes ripening, he pressed some 
of the juice into a cup, hut the man remarked woAAa 
perafv ttcXil kvXlkos teal ^fi'Aco? dtepov and Ancaeus was 
killed by a boar before he could drink (schol. Ap. Rhod. 
1. 188). II. J. R. 

ANCHISES, in mythology, son of Capys and grandson 
of Assaracus, belonged to the younger branch of the 
Trojan royal house. Spoken of with respect in the Iliad, 
he is chiefly famed for his marriage with Aphrodite 
while pasturing herds on the slopes of Ida, from which 
union Aeneas was born. Forbidden to reveal the name 
of his son’s mother, he is said to have boasted of it among 
his friends, and for this was blinded or lamed by lightning. 
At the fall of T roy he was rescued by Aeneas, who carried 
him on his shoulders from the city, and subsequently 
shared his son’s wanderings. Tradition gives many 
accounts of his death; Virgil places it at Drepanum in 
Sicily, and later describes him in the Elvsian fields. 

R D. Williams, Virgil, Aeneid 111 (1962), 3 ff. ; R G Austin on 
Aeneid li (19^4), 247 ff R. A. R. M. 

ANCHISTEIS (ny^uTTf k), the kinship-group, extend- 
ing to second cousins, which was the basis of family law 
at Athens; also called uvyycvci^. In cases of homicide, 
the nearest male relative within this limit had to prose- 
cute , in cases of intestacy, the nearest male lelative within 
this limit could claim the property. Relatives on the 
father’s side had precedence, but the mother's relatives 
were included. 

W T . Iv. Lacey, The Family in Classical Greece (19^7). A \V G. 

ANCONA (slyKtuc, so called from the shape of its har- 
bour, which resembles an elhow-joint), a town of Italy 
in the territory of the Piceni, with the only good natural 
harbour on the central east coast, but with a poorly 
developed hinterland. It is first mentioned as a colony of 
refugees from Dionysius I of Syracuse. It was used by 
Cinna (q.v. 1 ) as the mustering point of his expeditionary 
force against Sulla (84 B.C.), and it subsequently served as 
a port of embarkation to Dalmatia. Trajan rebuilt the 
harbour and erected a commemorative arch on a mound 
above it. 

G. Anmhaldi, 11 Museo nas. delle Marche (1961), especially fur 
Piccnc culture. M. C. 

ANCYRA ( Ayicvpa , modern Ankara), a city in that part 
of Phrygia settled by the Galatians, one of whose three 
tribes, the Tectosagcs, made it their capital. It lies in a 
strong position, around the steep fortified crag which 
formed its acropolis, at an important road junction, and 
rose to prominence as the capital of the province Galatia, 
as again to-day as the capital of Turkey. On the walls 
of the temple of Rome and Augustus, the rums of which 
still stand, was inscribed the bilingual record of the reign 
of Augustus known as the Monumentum Ancyranum (q.v.). 

W. M. C. 

ANDOCIDES (i)(c. 440-f. 390 n.c.), a member of a dis- 
tinguished aristocratic family, whose grandfather had 
been one of the ten Athenian envoys who negotiated the 
Thirty Years Peace of 446. In 415, shortly before the 
great expedition to Sicily was due to depart, the Athen- 
ians were greatly dismayed one morning to discover that 
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in the night the statues of Hermes around the city had 
been mutilated: Hermes being the god of travellers, this 
act was presumably intended to affect the progress of the 
expedition, but it was also taken, curiously, as a sign that 
the democracy itself was in danger. In the subsequent 
accusations the young Andocides and his associates in a 
club, which wns probably suspected of oligarchic tenden- 
cies, were named as having shared both in the mutilations 
and in profane parodies of the Eleusinian Mysteries, and 
were arrested. Andocides, to secure immunity and, as he 
claimed, to save his father, confessed to a share in the 
mutilations and gave an account of the whole affair 
which, though it may have been far from the truth, was 
readily accepted by the Athenians. This secured his 
release, but shortly afterwards, when the decree of Iso- 
timides, aimed at him especially, forbade those who had 
confessed to an act of impiety to enter temples or the 
Agora, Andocides preferred to leave the city and began 
to trade as a merchant, in which role he developed con- 
nexions all over the Aegean and in Sicily and Italy. In 
41 1 . seeking to restore himself to favour at Athens, he 
provided oars at cost price to the fleet in Samos, and 
shortly afterwards returned to Athens to plead for the 
removal of the limitation on his rights. Unfortunately for 
him, the revolution of the Four Hundred had just installed 
in power the very class of citizens whom his confession 
had affected, and lie was put into prison and maltreated. 
Released, perhaps at the fall of the Four I Iundred, he re- 
turned to his trading, in the course of which he was for a 
while imprisoned by Fvagoras (q.v.), the king of Cyprus. 
At some time after the re-establishment of the democracy 
in 410, he returned to the city to renew his plea (the 
speech de Reditu belongs to this occasion) but be was 
again unsuccessful. Returning finally under the amnesty 
of 403, he icsumed full participation in public life, and 
in 400 for 399) successfully defended himself in the de 
Alysteru \ against an attempt to have him treated as still 
subiect to the decicc of Isotimides: the sixth speech 
of the Lysian corpus, Against Andocides , was delivered 
by one of his accusers. In 392/391 he was one of the 
Athenian envoys sent to Sparta to discuss the making of 
peace, and on his return in the debate in the assembly he 
delivered the de Pace urging acceptance of the proffered 
terms, which were in fact very similar to those of the 
King’s Peace of 387/386. The Athenians, however, re- 
jected the peace, and Andocides and the other envoys 
w'ere prosecuted by the young Callistratus (q.v. 2). Ando- 
cides anticipated condemnation by retiring into exile, and 
w e hear no more of him. 

Speeches. In addition to the three speeches mentioned 
above, there is a fourth speech, Against Alcibtades , pre- 
served under his name, which purports to be concerned 
with an ostracism in 415; most scholars regard this as a 
forgery of late date. Fragments of four other speeches are 
preserved. 

Greek and Roman critics discovered in Andocides faults 
which, according to their canons, were serious ; and 
admittedly l he faults are there. He sometimes carries 
the use of parenthesis to absurd extremes; he cannot 
keep to one point at a time; his style is so loose that the 
argument is hard to follow. On the other hand, this 
inconsequential method of expression i 9 at times effective, 
giving the impression of an eagerness which outruns pre- 
meditated art. lie possessed a natural gift of expression, 
a fine flow of words, and a good narrative style. He was 
not a professional rhetorician, and if he neglected scho- 
lastic rules, it can at least be claimed for him that he was 
successful on his own unconventional lines. 

For general bibliography see Arne ORATOllS. 

Text. Blaas-Fuhr (Teubner, 1013)- 

Text and Transition Dalmeyda (Dud£, 1930), Maidment 
(I^oeb, Attic Minot Orators i, 194 •)■ 

Commlntaiuis. De Mysterus and De Reditu, E. C. Mar chant 


(18K9); De Mysteriis, D. Macdowell (1962); De Reditu. U. Albini 
(iQbi); De Pace, U. Albim (1964). 

Iniiex (to A., I.ycurgua, and Dmarchus). L. L. Forman (1897) 

G. L. C. 

ANDOCIDES (2) (fl. last quarter of 6th c. n.c\), a potter 
in Athens, known from nine signatures. Two important 
artists worked for him: 1. Andocides painter. Painted 
amphorae and cups in black- and red-figure (the black- 
figure parts perhaps by another), red-figure, and white- 
figure technique. Successor of Fxecias (q.v.). 2. Menon 
painter (probably called Psiax; worked also for the potter 
Menon, etc.). Painted amphorae, hydriae, and small 
vases in black-figure, black- and red-figure, and red- 
figure technique. 

AliV 253; ARV* 1. T. D. L. W. 

ANDREAS (d. 217 n.c.), physician of Ptolemy IV 
(Philopator). Works: Nap 0 if£ (a pharmacopoeia, with 
descriptions of plants and roots) ; Flspi baKcran’ (on snake- 
bites); TJtpi Tali' TTtTTiijTtufLevtiiv (against super- 

stitious beliefs); flepi aretfuivute (all lost except for frag- 
ments). 

ANDRISCUS, an Adramyttian adventurer, claiming to 
be Philip, the son of Perseus (q.v. 2) and Laodice, ap- 
peared as pretender to the Macedonian throne. On 
approaching Demetrius I of Syria, Laodice \s brother, he 
was handed over to Rome, but escaped and W'ith Thracian 
help invaded Macedonia, where by two victories and re- 
pressive measures he established control in 149 n.c. 
Rejecting negotiations with Scipio Nasica, he defeated 
Ju vent 1 us Thalna, but was crushed in 148 by Q. Cacci- 
lius Metellus (q.v. 3). 

1 'ivy. Per. 4N-50; Polyb. 3 ft. Q-10 fliul 17, Zonur y. 28 G Colin, 
Rome et la Grice (lyos), 608. A II. Mel). 

ANDROGEUS (^LSpoycuis), in mythology, (i) son of 
Minos (q.v.) and Pasiphae, was treacherously killed by 
his defeated rivals after a victory in the Panuthcnaic 
games, or (in another version) was sent by Aegeus king 
of Athens against the Marathonian bull and destroyed by 
it. To avenge him Minos besieged Athens, and was only 
appeased by an annual tribute of seven youths and seven 
maidens to be thrown to the Minotaur. Later he was 
honoured in Phalerum as Kara rrpVfLvav ijptos. (2) Greek 
leader killed at Troy (Verg. Aen. 2. 370-3). 

R. A. D M. 

ANDROMACHE, in mythology, daughter of Eetion 
king of Thebe and wife of Hector (q.v. ; II. 6. 395 ff.). 
Her father and brothers were killed by Achilles, her 
mother taken prisoner but ransomed (ibid. 414 ff.). After 
the fall of Troy her son Astyanax wns put to death by the 
Greeks ( Little Iliad , fr. 1 9 Allen; Iliu Per sis) and she her- 
self became Neoptolemus’ slave (ibid.). She bore him a 
son, Molossus, eponym of the Molossians. According to 
Euripides ( Andromache ) she narrowly escaped death at 
the hands of Neoptolemus’ wife Hermione (q.v.) during 
the visit to Delphi in which he was killed (see neoptolb- 
mijs 1). After his death (Euripides) or before his marriage 
(Aen. 3. 327-9) she was handed over to Helenus, with 
whom she lived the rest of her life in Epirus. H. J. R. 

ANDROMEDA, in mythology, daughter of Ccpheus 
king of the Ethiopians and his wife Cassiepeia or Cassi- 
ope (Kaatneneia, Kaoaiorrt)). A principal source of our 
information about her is apparently the Andromeda of 
Euripides (Nauck 1 , 392 ff.). Cassiepeia boasted that she 
was more beautiful than the Nereids ; they complained to 
Poseidon, who flooded the land and sent a sea-monster 
to ravage it. On consulting Ammon, Ccpheus learned 
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that the only cure was to expose Andromeda to the 
monster, and she was accordingly fastened to a rock on 
the sea-shore. At this point Perseus (q.v. i)camc hyon his 
way from taking the head of Medusa. He fell in love with 
Andromeda at sight, and got her and her father’s consent 
to marry her if he could kill the sea-beast. This he did ; 
but Andromeda’s uncle Phineus, who had been betrothed 
to her, attacked him by open force (Ov. Met. 5. 1 ff.) 
or otherwise (tm/SjouAtiWro?, Apollod. 2. 44). Perseus 
showed him and his followers the head of Medusn, turning 
them all into stone. lie and Andromeda stayed for a time 
with Ccpheus, and left their eldest son, Perses, with him ; 
from Perses the Persian kings were descended. They then 
went on to Seriphus and thence to Argos andTiryns (sec 
perseus 1). Their other children were Alcaeus, Sthenelus, 
Heleius, Mestor, Electryon, and a daughter Gorgophone 
(Apollod. 2. 43—9; other authorities in Nauck, loc. cit). 
The story is of a type widely distributed (Stith Thompson 
R111. 1. 3) and may well have had a share in forming the 
legend of St. George and the dragon (Pol itis m Aaoypa^la 
1913, 220 f.). (The traditional site in later time was 
Joppa.) 

That Andromeda, Perseus, Cepheus, Cassiepeia, and 
the monster w r ere all turned into the constellations bear- 
ing their names (the monster is Cetus) was asserted by 
Euripides, according to [Eratosthenes], Galas t. 17, by the 
natural interpretation of his words; he may, however, 
merely mean that Euripides tells the story of her rescue. 
If the first interpretation is right, it is one of the very few 
Greek star-myths which can be traced back to an earlier 
date than the Alexandrian period. 

Mumlius 5 22 IT , S40IT-; [Lnitosthcnen] 15-17; HyKinus, Poet. 
Astr. 2 9 12; bdiol. (jcrman. Amt 77 ff., 137 IT., HrLyt.ii/. 

HJR. 

ANDRON of Halicarnassus, author concerned with the 
genealogies of Greek cities and families (Lvyyfvucd or 
ZaryyA'euu,) a popular subject in the fourth century 11.C. 
The ascription of an Atlhis to him is improbable. 

b'Grli 1. 10. 

ANDRONICUS RHODIUS (ist c. u.c\), Peripatetic 

philosopher, who recalled the attention of the school 
to the works of Aristotle and Theophrastus, w r hich had 
sunk into neglect. He arranged the works of both m the 
order in which those of Aristotle and in part those of 
Theophrastus have survived; on his arrangement of 
Aristotle’s works is based the list preserved h> Ptolemy. 
He wrote a treatise 111 at least five books on the order of 
Aristotle’s works, with discussion of their contents and 
authenticity, an account of his life, and a transcript of 
his will. In his work he had the assistance of the gram- 
marian Tyrannio. Andronicus’ editorial work is probably 
to be dated about 40 B.C., and his assumption of the head- 
ship of the Peripatetic school at Athens, if it can he 
accepted as histonral, shortly thereafter. The work De 
Passtonibus which passes under his name (bk. 1, ed. X. 
Kreuttner, 1885; bk. 2, ed. K. Schuchardt, 1883) is 
apunous. 

M. PJezin, De Andronici Rhodti studii s aristotelm » (1946); I 
Dilring, Aristotle in the Ancient Biographical Tradition (1957), 41 j IT. 

W D. K. 

ANDROS, the most northerly of the Cyclades (q.v.). 
In the eighth century b.c. the island was dependent on 
Eretria. It submitted to Persia m 490, thus angering 
Athens. Pericles planted Athenian colonists there, halving 
its tribute 10 the League in 449. About 410 it re- 
volted from Athens; as a free State it entered the second 
Athenian League (378-377). After the battle of 
Chaeronea the island came under Macedonian control, 
which remained more or less continuous until the occu- 


pation by Pcrgamene and Homan forces in 200. After 133 
Andros was associated with the Roman province of Asia. 

JCS xii. 5 ; P-K, GL tv 89 ff. ; T. Sauciuc, Andros (1914), D. P. 
Paschalis, Andros (1925). W. A. L. 

ANDROSTHENES, of Thasos, sailed with Nearchus 
(q.v. 2) and wrote an account of the voyage and of his 
subsequent exploration of the inner Persian Gulf and 
Bahrein. 

See ALEXANDER (3), Bibliography, Ancient Sources. 

ANDROTION (r. 410-340 B.c.), of a distinguished und 
wealthy family, entered Athenian public life c. 386. He 
was the only atthidographer who was an active politician 
and was engaged in military and diplomatic matters forthe 
next forty years. A pupil of Isocrates and member of the 
Council before 378, he opposed Demosthenes and 
Eubulus on the question ol a Persian alliance against 
Macedon, and aimed to recover Athens’ prestige by com- 
bining a moderate conservative policy at home with an 
energetic foreign policy against Persia, lie was accused 
by Demosthenes (Or. 22) in 354-353 of making an illegal 
proposal (7rapfi10p.11), and was 111 exile in Megara between 
350 and 340 where the eight hooks of his At this were 
written. This shows a deliberate shift of interest from 
pre-history to contemporary events. Books 1-3 dealt 
with the early history to the end of the Peloponnesian 
War and books 4-8 the) following sixty years to 343. 
It was the main source of Philochorus’ At this for the 
historical period, and was one of Aristotle’s sources for 
the Athenian Constitution. 

FGrll lull 324 and see under A1 1HIS. CJ. L H. 

ANGELS (dyyeAcn), ‘messengers’. Hermes was con- 
sidered the messenger of the Olympians, and named 
Angelos (once Euangelos). The same function was attri- 
buted to Ins (in the Iliad and Homeric Hymns), and in 
Plato ( Cra . 407 e, 408 h) the two are the divine angeloi. 
Ossa (‘fame’) is called angelos (II. 2. 93-94), likewise 
Hecate-Artemis (Sophron in scliol. Theoc. 2. 1 which 
signiiies her intercourse with the nether world and the 
dead. Heimes is once (Epigr. Gr. 575,1 (ist~2nd c. a.d.)) 
named the ‘messenger of Persephone’. Thera has yielded 
interesting sepulchral inscriptions (Christian), in which 
the ‘angelos’ of the defunct is mentioned, 1 Gxii. 3. 933 ff. 
(Index, 257; in no. 1238 the protective genius of the 
grave, cf. 1 Iermes in Thessaly)- The angels became im- 
portant in Gnostic and Neoplatonic systems (in the fol- 
lowing order; gods, archangels, angels, demons, heroes); 
they were connected with the planets (under Jewish- 
Chaldaean influence), dominated metals and plants, and 
their names had magic virtues (see PGM, Index). Their 
cult flourished in Egypt and Asia Minor especially in the 
second and third centuries a.d. and gained new life with 
the Christians (Michael replacing Hermes, hut also 
Apollo, etc.). 

Th 1 Iopfncr, Gnechisch-dgvptischrr Offenharungszauber (vol xxi 
and xxui ol Wesscly’s Sludten zur PalUSograplue und Papvruskunde 
1Q22. 1924) 1, 5§ J 35 IT , H Leclcrcq, art ‘Andes' in Cabrol- Lcclcriq, 
Lhctionnuire d' archeolugic chrttiennc 1. 2, col 20H0 ff. 

S. E. 

ANGERONA, Diva, a Roman goddess, worshipped on 
21 Dec. (Divalia or Angeronalia), m the Curia Acculcia 
(Varro, Ling. 6 . 23), or the sacellum Volupiae , where 
there stood on the altar a statue of Angerona with her 
mouth bound up and sealed (Macrob. Sat. 1. 10. 8; 
C 1 L i z , p. 337). The ancients connected her name with 
angina (Festus, 16, 12 Lindsay) or angor (Masurius ap. 
Macrob. ibid.); Mommsen with angerere, ‘to raise up’, 
sc. the sun after the solstice, on the basis of the Fasti 
Praenestini (see Latte, RR 134). 

WiHsowa, RK 241. H. J. R. 
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ANGITIA, or the ANGITIAE, Marsian goddess(es), 
principally worshipped on the Lacus Fucinus at Lucus 
Angitiae (now Luco ), also at Sulmo, where the plural of 
the name is found (see, lor the former, Aen. 7. 759). Her 
native name was Anagtia and she seems to have been a 
goddess of healing and very popular. 

R. S. Conway, Italic Dialects (1897), 182, 289 f.- p VVisBOwa, RK 49; 
Sclurmcr in Roschcr’s I*extkon, s.v. H. J. R, 

ANICETUS (PIT, s.v. Aniketos, 5), prefect of the fleet 
at Misenum, was freedman and tutor of Nero, who used 
him to murder Agrippina. Subsequently induced to con- 
fess himself Octavia’s paramour, he was exiled to Sardinia 
(A.D. 62). A. M. 

ANIMALS, SACRED. Neither Greece nor Italy re- 
garded any beast as an incarnate god in classical times 
(unlike Egypt, with the practices of which land they be- 
came familiar), but various animals were sacred in one 
sense or another. (1) A number of beasts and birds are 
connected with individual gods; thus, the eagle is asso- 
ciated with Zeus, the cow and the peacock with Hera, the 
owl with Athena, the bull with Dionysus, nnd so forth; 
in Italy, the wolf and the woodpecker are creatures of 
Mars (e.g. Plut. Rom. 4). It is a tenable theory that some 
at least of these deities were originally theriomorphic. 
(2) Besides the consecrating of victims to gods and the 
dedication oi a live creature to some deity (as the horses 
dedicated by Julius Caesar, Suet. Divus lulius 81 ; such 
animals were unworked and called d(f>cToi in Greek, e.g. 
1 J 1. Critias 1 19 d) we occasionally hear of an animal living 
in a shrine, as scipcnts (q.v.) very commonly in chthonian 
cults (Ererhthcus, on flic Acropolis, Hdt. 8. 41. 2; 
Asclepius, Ar. Pint. 733) ; geese sacred to Juno (Moneta) 
(law 5. 47. _|). (3) Sporadically, we hear of some creature 
locally sacred and inviolable; e.g. tortoises on Mt. 
Part henion (Paus. 8. 54. 7); these were regarded as 
sacicd to Pan. Such phenomena have often been ex- 
plained as survivals of totemism, but there is no evidence 
that this ever existed m Greece, see Rose, Primitive 
Culture tn Greece ( 1925), 47 ft. Perhaps no one explanation 
can lit them all. For a full discussion sec Nilsson, GGR 
l £ . 212 ft. See also JJ1RDS (sACHED). H. J. R. 

ANIO (modern Anient), a river of Italy rising in the 
Sabine country and separating it from Lalium (Pliny, 
TIN 3. 54). Alter flowing seventy-five miles west-south- 
west it joins the 'Fiber at the site of Antemnae just north 
of Rome. Landslides in A.D. 105 and later have changed 
but not destroyed its spectacular cascades at Tibur (Hor. 
Carni. 1. 7. 13 ; Pliny, /'./>■ 8. 17). It supplied two aque- 
ducts, Arno Vetus (272 u.c.) and Anio Novus (a.d. 52), 
and below Tibur was navigable (Strabo 5. 238). Skeletal 
remains of Neanderthal man indicate very ancient habita- 
tion of its valley. 

G. ( 'olus.inlj, L' Anient (1006); T. As.liby, Aqueducts oj Ancient 
Roim (1935), S4. -,S~- t. '!’■ S. 

ANIUS, in mythology, king of Delos and priest of 
Apollo. His mother Rhoeo being with child by Apollo, 
her father Staphylus son of Dionysus set her afloat in a 
chest, which stranded on Delos. Anius, when he grew up, 
married Dorippa and had three daughters, the Oeno- 
tropoi, Ocno Spermo, and Elais, who could produce 
wane, seeds, and oil, by grace of Dionysus. They thu9 
supplied Agamemnon’s army before Troy. Anius received 
Aeneas (Aen. 3. 80). See Lycophron 170, and scholiast 
there. H. J. R. 

ANNA PERENNA, a Roman gaddess, whose festival 
was on is March, i.e. the first full moon of the year by 
the old reckoning (1 March being New Year’s Day). 
It was popular and merry (see Ov. Fasti 3. 523 ff., with 


Frazer’s commentary). She is usually explained as being 
a year-goddess, and her name thought of as created from 
the prayer ‘ut annare perennareque commode liceat’, ‘lor 
leave to live in and through the year to our liking’ 
(Macrob. Sat . 1. 12. 6). See, however, Altheim, Terra 
Mater (1931), 91 ff., who makes her ‘Mother Pema’, a 
form of Ceres with Etruscan, connexions. She has no 
mythology, but Ovid (ibid.) tells two stones ( ? of his own 
invention), one identifying her with Anna the sister of 
Dido (546-656), the other with an old woman of Bovillae 
named Anna (‘Granny’), who led the plebeians during 
the secession to the Mons Sacer (663-74. On what follows, 
675 IT., cf. Rose, llandb. Gr. Myth., 324 and Latte, RR 
138, who would connect it with a mime of Laberius). 

H. J. R. 

ANNALS, ANNALISTS* From the beginning of 
Roman history to 400 u.c. only scanty records were pre- 
served, but the main lines ol tradition are authentic in 
the fourth century, and from c. 300 b.c. the tabulae ponti- 
ftcum (q.v.) gave regular records of magistrates and events 
of cult importance. These tables were the first annals, 
iroin which Ennius took the title of his historical epic; 
but their character was still mainly sacral in Cato's day 
( Origmes , bk. 4, fr. 77 Peter), and the variance in the 
foundation-dates of Rome indicates that the pontifical 
records were not in full chronicle form in the middle of 
the second century. 

The senatorial historians, Fabius Pictor, Cinciu9 Ali- 
mentus, Postumius Albinus, and C. Acilius (qq.v.), 
appear to have been more than annalistic writers, and 
rather discursive historians, following the Hellenistic 
KTureis and episodic histories; Cato’s Origines continued 
their work in Latin. The evidence of both pontifical 
records and historiography sets the first regular annalistic 
history in the latter part of the second century b.C. 

Dnder Cato’s influence the ‘old’ annalists, Cassius 
(q.v. 2) Hemina and Culpurnius Piso (q.v. 1), began the 
systematic reconstruction ot Roman history. Then the 
publication of the artnales maximi m eighty books, ab 
initio rerum Romanarum usque ad P. Mucium pontificem 
maximum , presumably by P. Mucius Scaevola himself 
(Pontifex Maximus from 130 to c. 115 B.c.), set out in 
tormal arrangement year by year the official events of the 
State, viz. elections and commands, civic, provincial, and 
cult business. The composition involved for the regal 
period legendary and antiquarian speculation, for the 
early Republic systematic reconstruction from the 
surviving records, and probably added to the framework 
of the tabulae pontificum from fuller records in the 
archives. 

The publication was definitive, and the new material 
and its formal arrangement determined the character of 
Mate’ annalistic history from Cn. Gellius to the Sullan 
annalists and Livy. The influence of rhetorical theory 
allowed, probably Gellius, certainly Valerius Antias and 
Claudius Quadriganus (qq.v.) to elaborate the ceremonial 
form and expand the records in the light of senat< rial 
constitutionalism, legalistic antiquarianism, nnd family 
interests, with conventional rhetorical composition; this 
led, particularly with Antias, to inaccuracy, invention, 
and tendentious falsification. 

The annalistic form was thus established as a historio- 
graphical yevos. Licinius Maccr (q.v. 1) and Aeliu 9 
Tubero (q.v. 2) in following it appear to have checked 
their material, but Livy accepted both material and 
arrangement in its Sullan form, and his work enshrines 
the annalistic tradition. The form was adapted to the 
narration of contemporary history, and was used by the 
imperial annalists, imposing its conventions even on 
Tacitus. 

Peter, HRRel. i J , ii (repr. 1962-3); IC. W. Nitzsch, Die rOm . 
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Annalistik (1873); E. Komumann, Die. Priestereodex in der Regia 
(1912), F. Leo, (Jesch. rdm. Lit. 1 (1013). 250 fT. , Dc Sanctis, Stor. 
Rom i. 16 ff.: Deloch, Rdm, Utsch. 86 ff. ; M. CJclzcr, KL Schr. in. 
93, J 04. 220 ff. ; J. 1\ Oaludon, CO 1953, 158 ff,; J. E. A. Crake, 
CPhil. 1940, 37s ff. ; P. Fraccaro, JRS igs7, 59 ff. See also tad Li LA 
PONT IFlCUAfl. A. H. McD. 

ANNIANUS, a 'neoteric* (cf. alexandrianism) of 
Hadrian's time, composed carmina b'alisca on country 
themes. 

Baclir. FPR\ Morel, FPL. Schanz-Hosius, § 513. 

ANNICERIS, of Cyrene, philosopher of the Cyrenaic 
school, probably lived under Ptolemy I, who died 283 
b.c. He, Hegcsias, and Theodorus ‘the godless’ became 
leaders of three divergent branches of the school, his 
own originality consisting, so far as we know, in stressing 
the importance of sympathetic pleasure. 

Bibliography, s.v. cyrenaics. W. D. R. 

ANNONA, the Roman corn supply. Under the Re- 
public, although there was a free market, the Senate main- 
tained a general supervision, forbidding speculation and 
in a famine authorizing subsidized distribution. At least 
from 299 B.c., the aediles (q.v.) were in general charge of 
this. The quaestor (q.v.) at Ostia organized imports to 
the capital and the Senate watched his efficiency {see 
SATUKNINUS 1). In emergencies other magistrates (e.g. 
praetors: Asc., Corn. 59) might have to act and special 
curatores (e.g. M. Scaurus (q.v. 1) about 104 B.C.) could 
be appointed. Nevertheless shortages were frequent. 
Most of the imports came from Sicily and Sardinia. 

Gaius Gracchus (q.v. 4) first passed a lex frumentaria , 
offering fixed quantities of grain to each citizen at a sub- 
sidized price. Other Populares lowered the price, until 
Clodius (q.v. 1) made distributions free. A shortage in 
57 led to Pompcy’s cura annonae with unprecedented 
powers. Caesar (q.v. 1) created two new aediles (Ceriales) 
to manage the whole organization and luniled recipients 
of tree grain to 150,000. 

Augustus, after a famine, accepted a cura annonae in 
22 11. c., raised the figure of recipients to 200,000 and put 
distributions under a board of prelects. Later he ap- 
pointed an equestrian praefectus annonae — who became 
one of the highest equestrian officers— to organize sup- 
plies. By the time of Trajan there was afiscus jrumentarius. 
Claudius strengthened and expanded the Annotia office, 
put an official in charge of Ostia, and offered encourage- 
ment to importers of grain. Large numbers of inscrip- 
tions to numerous grades of officials attest the size and 
elaborate organization of th^ office. Most of the gram was 
imported from Egypt and Africa, and imports were 
recognized as the Emperor’s responsibility. The cities of 
Italy and the provinces looked after their own supplies, 
usually through special officials; but government help 
was often given in times of famine, and numerous local 
dignitaries are honoured for similar services. 

Armies, under the Republic, were supplied by re- 
quisition and (chiefly) by compulsory purchases in the 
provinces. Under the Empire, similar methods were 
commonly used, but the organization ot supplies was the 
Emperor’s responsibility. Legionaries (but, after Nero, 
not the Praetorian Guard) had part of their wages with- 
held to pay for their provisions. Under Septimius Severus 
(q.v. 1) continued inflation (and the Emperor’s depend- 
ence on the army) led to the legions’ receiving their food 
free. The consequence of this was the annona militaris — 
an additional tax (in kind) imposed on Italy and the pro- 
vinces at first exceptionally, but before long regularly {see 
indictio), and the word ‘annona’ henceforth chiefly 
means this tax. The mansiones of the Postal Service (q.v.) 
were extended to store the produce received, which was 
generally collected by the soldiers in charge of the service 


and managed by an actuarius. The chief effect, apart 
from the heavy burden on the provincials, was to in- 
crease the army’s independence and the autonomy of 
provincial forces. 

Annona often appears as a goddess on imperial coins, 
with attributes connected with coins and ships. 

P\V, s.v. ‘Annona’, ‘Frumentum’. D. van Bcrchcm, L’Annone 
mihtaire dam l' Empire romatti au IIP stick (1937), Les Distributions 
de Lie et d'argent (1939)- F. B. 

ANONYMUS 2lvTa.TTua<rrqs t a contemporary opponent 
of Phrynichus (q.v. 3) the Atticist, who cites from good, 
but not always Attic, writers many words condemned by 
Phrynichus. Sec lexica segulriana. 

ANONYMUS SEGUERIANUS (3rd c. a.d.) wrote a 
Tty*' 7 ) tou ttuXitlkov Aoyov, including references to the 
work of Alexander (q.v. 12), son of Numenius, which 
throw light on first-century rhetorical teaching. 

Spengel, Rhet. i. 427-60; D Maiihes, Lustrum 1959, 76 II. 

ANSER (1st c. R.C.), a salacious erotic poet. Nothing 
remains of his poems. The. only unequivocal reference 
to him is in Ovid {Tr. 2. 435). 

R Unger, Dc Anserc Pocta (1858); Sdianz- Modus, § 246. 

ANTAEUS ph'Tafo?), in mythology, a giant, son of 
Poseidon and Earth, living in Libya; he compelled all 
comers to w-restle with him and killed them when over- 
come (Pind. lsthm. 4. 56 ff. and schol. Plato, Thl. 169 b). 
He was defeated and killed by Heracles (q.v.). That he 
was made stronger when thrown, by contact with his 
mother the Earth (Apollod. 2. 115), seems a later addi- 
tion to the story. H. J. R. 

ANTAGORAS OF RHODES (3rd c. r.c.), author of 
a Thebais , epigrams, and a Hymn to Love. 

ANTALCIDAS (more correctly Antialcidas) (fl. 4th c. 
u.C.), Spartan agent and general, converted fird Tm- 
bazus (392 b.c.) and later Artaxerxes II (388) to the view 
that Persia had greater identity of interest with Sparta 
than with Athens. Having negotiated a Sparto-Persun 
alliance, he blockaded the Hellespont and forced Athens, 
and her allies, to agree to the peace which bears his name 
(386). Its terms abandoned the Greek cities of Asia 
Minor to Persia (Xcn. Hell. 5. 1. 32-6). He undertook 
further diplomatic missions to Persia in 372 and 367, the 
second of which was a disastrous failure and may have 
occasioned his death by suicide. D. E. W. VV. 

T. T. B. Ryder, Koine Eiretic (1965), 28 ff. 

ANTENOR (1), in mythology, an elderly and upright 
counsellor in Troy during the siege, who advised the 
return of Helen to the Greeks, and in return for this 
(or, according to much later accounts, for betraying the 
city) was spared by the victors. Pindar says his de- 
scendants held Cyrene ; but in the story current in Roman 
times he took with him the Eneti from Paphlagoma (who 
had lost their king at Troy) and, settling in Venetia at the 
head of the Adriatic, founded Patavium. R. A. B. M. 

ANTENOR (2), Athenian sculptor, active c. 540-500 
B.c. lie made the first group of the tyrannicides Harmo- 
dius and Anstogiton {see critius). It was taken -to Persia 
in 480, but restored to Athens by Scleucus I, or Antiochus 
I Soter, or Alexander the Great, and then stood, to- 
gether with the group by Critius, in the Agora. Two 
signed bases by Antcnor have been found on the Acro- 
polis of Athens. One of them was dedicated by the 
potter Nearchus and supported the most imposing of the 
Maidens of the Acropolis (no. 681). A certain similarity 
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to the Maidens on the east pediment of the temple of 
Apollo at Delphi has suggested to some the attribution 
of that pediment to Antenor. S. C. ; G. M. A. R. 

ANTHEMIUS, Western Roman Emperor ( a.d. 467-72), 
was the son-in-law of the Eastern Emperor Marcian and 
was elevated in order to combat the Vandals of Africa. A 
Greek and a philosopher, he was unpopular in Italy. In 
472 Ricimer (q.v.) besieged him in Rome, where his 
forces were defeated and he himself beheaded. Sidonius 
Apollinaris addressed a Panegyric to him. E. A. T. 

ANTHESTERIA, the festival of the flowers, celebrated 
in the spring, in Athens on the 12th Anthesterion (Feb.- 
Mar.) and (as the frequent occurrence of the month 
name Anthesterion shows) in many other Ionian towns. 
The day before had its name, Pithoegia, from the open- 
ing of the wine-jars. The festival had two aspects, on the 
one hand that of merriment and rejoicing and, on the 
other, that of gloom. On the chief day, the 1 2th, the new 
wine was ceremonially blessed before Dionysus; every- 
one carried in wine and drank of his own jug, cf. Eur., 
IT 94g— 60; hence this day was called Aot*, the Jugs. A 
drinking contest w r as held. Small children were admitted 
to the lestival and given little jugs ; it w r as a school holiday. 
On the same day Dionysus was brought in on a ship set 
on wheels and married the wife of the(Archon-) Basileus, 
and in the evening, which according to religious reckon- 
ing belonged to the 13th, called the Xvrpm, pots with 
cooked fruits were brought to the dead and Hermes 
Chthonios. At the close of the All-Souls-festival the 
spirits were expelled with the cry' f)vpn£c, »r7/p€<?, oiWr' 
Av()coTijpiu(ci. J. ter Vrugt-Lcntz, Mnemos. 1062, 238 if.). 

Nilsson GGli i 1 504(1.; I, Heubner, . 4 (f Feste (10^2), 03 ff ; 
G. van I loom, Chocs and Anthesterta (1Q51), A. W. PiLkard- 
Camhiidne, Dramatic besttvals of Athens* { 1^(17), 1 ff. 

M. 1\ N.;J 11. C. 

ANTHIMUS was a Gieck doctor attached to the court 
of the Emperor Zeno (a.d. 474 -qi) who was involved in 
treasonable relations w ith the Ostrogothic king Theodenc 
Strabo in 481. lie fled Roman territory and took refuge in 
Italy at the court of Theoderic the Great, who later sent 
him on a diplomatic mission to the Flanks. He wrote 
some time after 511a short Latin handbook of dietetics — 
De observation ctborum ad Thcodoncum regem Francorum 
eptstula. The interest ol this curious text, half medical 
textbook, half cookery book, is twofold : first, it provides 
a detailed and vivid picture of the eating und drinking 
habits of a Germanic people of the Volkerwanderung: 
beer and mead ate drunk lor pleasure, w me as a medicine ; 
second, since Anthimus learnt Ins Gatin from the lips of 
the common people and had no contact w ith the literary 
and grammatical tradition, the De observatione ctborum is 
a specimen of the popular Latin of late antiquity, deviat- 
ing from classical norms in vocabulary, morphology, and 
syntax, and of great value to the Romance philologist. 
h \1 E. Liecliicnluui, CML 8 i; N. Groco, Lexicon Anthirneum 

R. H- 

ANTHOLOGIA LATINA, the title conventionally 
upphed to a collection of poems made in Africa during the 
early sixth century a.d. It is composed partly of poerns 
written by Aiiican poets during the Vandal occupation, 
partly of miscellaneous earlier pieces. The collection 
offers enormous variations of interest and literary 
quality: among much inferior work or outright rubbish 
are transmitted, for example, the Pervigilium Veneris 
(q.v.) and a number of shorter poems w r hich in modem 
times have achieved the status of anthology pieces, such 
as the De roncubitu Martis et Veneris of Reposianus (q.v.). 
It played an influential part in the development of 


medieval Latin poetry. Much of the attention which has 
been devoted by modern scholars to the problems of the 
Anthology is due to the extremely interesting character 
of the chief MS., the seventh-century Codex Salma- 
sianus (Parisinus lat. 10318), once the property of 
Claude de Sautnaise (1588-1653). 

The standard edition is that bv A. Riesc and F. Dilrhelcr (2 vols , 
t8i) 4, lgob), it contains much material having only an adventitious 
connexion with A L. Some poems will be lound in Duff, Minor IaU. 
Facts. Cf. also the viselul introduction and bibliography in M. 
Roseiihlum, Luxor tun (igfu). E J K 

ANTHOLOGY, defloAoyia, ‘bouquet’, means a collection 
of poems, but was not so used until the Byzantine period. 
The greatest anthology of classical literature is the 
Palatine Anthology of Greek poetic epigrams (quoted as 
Anth. Pal.), so called because the only MS. was found in 
the Count Palatine’s library at Heidelberg. From the 
fourth century H.c. onwards, many collections of poetic 
epigrams by individual poets or on special subjects were 
made, but these have been almost wholly lost. (For a 
fragment of one, arranged by subjects, see Page, CLP, 
454-Q ; for a collection of one man’s epigrams sec Powell, 
New Chapters III , 187.) The first large critical anthology 
of which we know' was the Garland collected about 80 
H.C. by Meleager (q.v. 2). It contained Greek poems attri- 
buted to some fifty poets past and present, from Archi- 
lochus to Meleager himself. Most were in elegiac couplets ; 
all were short, averaging eight lines. A scholiast asserts 
that Meleager arranged them alphabetically by the first 
letter ol each poem, hut modern critics believe be grouped 
them by authors and by subjects. About a d. 40 Philippus 
(q.v. 7) of Thessalomca gathered a less abundant 
Garland of Greek epigrams written since Meleager. The 
poems are duller and more trivial: the Muses were now 
speaking Latin. During the reign of Hadrian, Straton 
(q.v 3) of Sardis made a collection of epigrams on 
homosexuality, and the scholar Diogenianus produced an 
■anthology perhaps devoted chiefly to convivial and 
satiric epigrams. About a.d. 568 the Byzantine poet and 
scholar Agathias (q.v.) compiled a seven-book Circle of 
new epigrams by his contemporaries and himself, which 
he arranged by subject. Ilis metrical table of contents 
survives to show the scheme he followed ( Anth . Pal. 4. 3. 

113-I3)- 

Not long before a.d. qoo Cephalas (q.v.) created a large, 
important, new anthology covering the whole history of 
the epigram. He used the collections of Meleager, 
Philippus, Straton, Diogenianus, Agathias, and others; 
and tried to arrange his material by subject, although he 
failed to carry out the plun consistently. 

The anthology of Cephalas, and all those w’hich pre- 
ceded it, have been lost as wholes. However, many hun- 
dreds of the poems they contained have survived in two 
extant compilations. 

About a.d. q8o ail unknown Byzantine scholar (perhaps 
a group of scholars) made a large volume, which has come 
down to us in a unique MS., the Palatine Anthology. He 
based it on Cephalas’ work, but he omitted some poems 
and added a great number of others. It contains some 
3,700 epigrams, in fifteen books arranged thus: (1) pious 
epigrams by Christian poets; (2) a description (see 
F.Kl’HRASis) of the statues in one of the haths of Con- 
stantinople; (3) poems describing the sculptures in a 
Cyzican temple; (4) the poetic prefaces written by 
Meleager, Philippus, and Agathias for their anthologies; 

5) love poerns; (6) dedicatory poems for real or imagin- 
ary votive offerings; (7) epitaphs; (8) epitaphs and other 
poems by St. Gregory Nazianzen; (q) epideictic epi- 
grams — displays of wit and imagination on curious facts, 
famous people, interesting works of art ; (10) comments 
011 life and morality ; ( 1 1) convivial and satirical epigrams ; 
(12) poems on homosexual love; (13) epigrams in unusual 
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metres; (14) riddles and puzzles; (15) miscellaneous 
epigrams, including poems shaped like an axe and an egg. 

Finally, the monk Planudes produced his own antho- 
logy of Greek epigrams, neatly arranged in seven books 
with complex subdivisions. It is not known what sources 
he used: certainly the collection of Cephalas; probably 
two others closely resembling the Palatine Anthology. He 
cut out many fine poems and bowdlerized some which he 
thought impure, but he included nearly 400 epigrams 
which are not in the Palatine MS.; in modern editions 
these are printed as ‘Book i6‘ of the Greek Anthology. 
The result, called the Planudean Anthology, has survived 
in Planudes’ own autograph (now in Venice, dated 1301, 
perhaps a mistake for 1209): it was the first collection of 
Greek epigrams to be printed (1494) and the only one 
known until the Palatine Anthology emerged from 
obscurity (1606), to supersede it. 

The Greek Anthology is a mine of jew els choked with 
masses of lumber. Books 1, 2, 3, 8, 14 have little but 
historical interest; Books 4, 12, 13, 15 are curious, often 
fascinating; the remaining books contain some trivialities 
and some of the finest short poems in the world. ( See 
EPIGRAM.) 

Texts F. Tacobs (1794-1814: still contains useful information) ; 
F. DQbner (1871 -88: uncritical); 11 . Stadtmullcr, i-G (1894), 7 
(iHqq), q 1-5G3 (iy°6) (hypercritical); W. R- l*atu» (with English 
tianslations, 5 vols, iqiG-iH), l\ Walt? and others (with intro- 
ductions, French translations, notes, and indexes) 1 4 (1928): 5 
(igzH); 6 (1931); 7. 1-363 (1938); 9. 1 358 (1957). 11 - Ikckby (with 
introductions, German verse translations, notes, bihliogi aphy, 
copious indexes, 4 vols, 1957-8) 

S I upiks U Weisshrtupl, the Crabgedichtr der gnrchisi lien Antho- 
logte (iKKq), P SiiUolowaki, Dr Auth. Pal yuacstwncs (1 .ripzi^, 
1893); W. Rasclie Dc Anth Craecae e fug ran tout In quae colluqun 
farmam habent (Mdnster. 1 9 10) , P. K;igi, Nailitvirkungen dri til term 
griech Flegte 1 ti den Epigrannntn tier Anth (1917); Cichorius, 
Rbm Stud . ch 8 , H Stnmpo, ‘lApitframma d’omore .1 C’ostantino- 
poh nel secolo VI d C, Rend ht. Lomb 1924, .141 fl. ; A. Wilstiand, 
Studten but griech. Anth. (1926) , P. Wall/., ‘I .'Antholopic giecque'. 
Bull de 1 ' Assoc, (iuillaume Rude, July 1928, iff., E. A Stella, 
Cinque poeti dell 'Antnlogia Palattna (1949); G. Lurk, ‘Die Dicbtriin- 
nen del unech. AntholoRie*, A 1 H 1954. 170 fl , A. S F. Govs, The 
Creek Anthology Snune\ and Ascription* (1 958) ; A. S. F Gow and 
D. L Pane, Hellenistic Epigrams, 2 vols (19G5) and The Creek Antho- 
logy. The Cat den of Philip, 2 vols. (19G8). ti. II. 

ANTIcATO or ANTICATONES (Schanz-Hosius* 
i. 334 ft.), two (?) lost books by Caesar (A. Dyroff, Rh. 
Mas. 1895, 481 /r., thinks one by llirtius) answering 
eulogies on Cato, whose dentil at Utica occasioned 
laudatory discourses on republican heroes by Cicero, 
Brutus, and Eadius Callus. J. W. D. 

ANTICLEA (^vnVAcia), in mythology, daughter of 
Autolvcus (q.v. 1), wale of Laertes, and mother ol Odys- 
seus (Od. 11. 84-5). Later (as Sophocles, Rlul. 417 and 
schol.) Odysseus’ real father is Sisyphus (q.v.). H. J. R. 

ANTICLEIDES of Athens (fl. early 31 d c. ii.c.) wrote a 
history of Alexander (containing a long digression on 
Egyptian antiquities), a substantia] mythological work, 
Noslfti, reaching into historical tunes, perhaps as far as 
Pisistratus, and an account of Delian antiquities. He 
favoured unusual versions and rationalizations of legends 
(like the Atthidographers and Palaephatus) and invented 
romantic details ol the Trojan War; some fragments 
show Peripatetic influence. 

FCrH 140; Pc arson, Lust Histories of Alexander 2 s 1 ff- 

F. W. W. 

ANTICYRA, Phocian town at the head of the gulf east 
of Cirrha. An excellent port and outlet for Phocian export, 
it shared the history of Phocis, being destroyed in 346 
B.c. and captured by Roman generals. It gained a reputa- 
tion from the medicinal plant hellebore (supposed to cure 
madness), which grew in its neighbourhood. 

Le Derat Rev. Phil. 1945, 12 ff. N. G. L. H. 


ANTIDORUS (e. 300 b.c.) of Cyme was the first to 
abandon the name Kpirucos and to call himself ypa/A/zaTixos 
(Clem. Al. Strom. 1. 16. 79). He wrote a work on Homer 
and Hesiod, of which the form and content are unknown, 
and a treatise on A*'£is, which was either a lexical study, 
perhaps of Homeric expressions, or a work on style 
(schol. Dion. Thrax, 3, 7, 448 II.; schol. 11 . 23. 638-9). 

b F. L.. 

ANTIDOSIS. An Athenian who had been put to a 
lituigy (q.v.) had a right to refuse it, by asking, at an 
officially fixed date, another wealthy citizen either to 
perform it in his stead or to agree to an exchange of 
properties (ai'Ti'Soaiv). If the other citizen rejected this 
ofTer, a court decided which of them should perform the 
liturgy. Both parties had to divulge their whole estate on 
oath, three days after they had formally laid claim to their 
opponent’s possessions before the magistrates. Only 
shares in the mines of Launum had not to be declared, 
because they were free from liturgy obligations. 

A M. Andrcades, History of Creek Public Finance (1933), 283 fl. ; 
G. llusolt ll. Swobodn, Cnechische Siaatskundt 1, 11 (1920-G); 
M 1 . Finley, Lund and Credit in Ancient Athens (1951), 11 . Fmncotte, 
1 ' Antidosis en droit athemen (1895), L.SJ h.v.; MichcII, Eioitum. Anc 
Cr. Index. F . M. 11 . 

ANTIGENES (5th c. U.C.), Attic dithyrambic poet, who 
wrote a dedicatory poem for tripods won at the Dionysian 
competition by the Acamantis tribe. The poem, pre- 
served al Anth. Pul. 13. 28, is written in couplets, the 
first line of which is a dactylic tetrameter followed by a 
trochaic dipody, the second an iambic tripndy followed 
by an aleaic decasy liable. Nothing else is known ol him 
or ins work. 

Tl\l Diehl, Anth. J.yr. Craec. ii 110. 

('ill 1 1( ISM U. von Wdnmowiiz-Aloellendorfl, Sappho und 
SununiUt s (1913), 218 11 . C. M. 11 . 

ANTIGONE (1). In the versions of the legend of 
Oedipus (q.v.) best known to us, he and locasra have 
four children, Eteocles, Polynices, Antigone, and ismene, 
though Homer (Od. 11. 271 If.) and the Cyclic epic 
Or di podia (see Paus. 9. 5- 1 0 know nothing of offspring 
of the incest and the latter makes Eurvganeia daughter 
of Hyperphas the mother of his children. Of these four, 
the two sons are part of the story fiom the cyclic Thebais 
onwards; the daughters seem to be a later addition, or 
at least are unimportant until the filth century n.c. The 
earliest certain mention of either appears to he Mimner- 
inus lr. 21 Bergk, from which, combined with Phocylides 
ap. schol. Kur. Phoen. 53, it appears that Ismene was ‘in 
converse with Theoclymenus’ (unknown in such a con- 
text, perhaps a mistake for Penclvmenus, one of the 
'Die bail heroes) and was killed by Tydeus (q.v.) at the 
instance of Athena by the spring which bears her name, 
i.e. the source of the river Ismenus. Ion of Chios (fr. 12 
Bergk ; both this and the passage of Mimnennus are 
from Sallustius’ argument to the Antigone) said that both 
sisters were burned in the temple of Hera by Laodamas 
son ol Eteocles, an otherwise unknown tale. Also, in the 
older stones neither the affair of the burial of Polynices 
nor the banishment of Oedipus is told. We have then a 
legend apparently of fifth -century Attic growth, whether 
pure invention or founded on some local tradition. 

Omitting the spurious termination of the Seplem 
of Aeschylus (see discussion by P. Groeneboom, 
Aeschylus' Zevcn tegen Thebe (1938), 245 11 .), our materials 
are the O r l\ OC, and Antigone of Sophocles and the 
fragments of Euripides, Antigone , with their derivatives. 
Taking the Sophoclean plays in the order of events in the 
story, not of their composition, in OT 1480 ff. Oedipus 
takes farewell of his children and commends them to the 
fatherly care of Creon; they are mute figures. In OC he 
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b a wandering beggar, faithfully tended by Antigone. 
Ismene, here as elsewhere the less resolute character, re- 
mains ut Thebes, but comes to Colonus (324 ff.) to bring 
them news of happenings there. Creon, whose character 
has deteriorated in this play, kidnaps both sisters in an 
attempt to force Oedipus to return, but is himself taken 
by Theseus and the gnls rescued (818-1096). Antigone 
advises Oedipus to grant Polynices an interv iew (1 181 fT.), 
and vainly begs her brother to abandon the attempt on 
Thebes (1414 fl.) ; they address each other in terms of 
deep affection. In the Antigone Creon has forbidden 
Polynices to be buried alter his and Ktcocles’ death at 
each other’s hands (23 ff.) ; Antigone resolves to bury him 
despite this. Ismene is horrified, and will not do more 
than keep her secret (85). Antigone contemptuously casts 
her off and later (536 ff.) will have none of her attempts 
to confess herself a confederate. The attempt to give 
Pnlynices at least the formal minimum of burial succeeds 
(245 ff.), but later (407 ff.) Antigone is arrested while 
coming to pour libation and replace the dust which had 
been swept from the body. Creon now sentences her to 
be placed alive in a vault, despite the protestations of his 
son Harmon who is betrothed to her (635 ff.). In this he 
is doubly wrong, for it is impious to put a living person 
into the underground realm of Hades, and it is Antigone’s 
betrothed husband who should deal with her (P. Roussel 
in Rev. fCt. Gret. 1922, 63 ff. ; Rose in CQ 1925, 147 ff.). 
Tiresias warns him (988 ff.) that lie is offending the gods 
by leaving dead bodies unburied; he sets out (1095 ff.) to 
bury Polvnices and rescue Antigone, but finds her already 
dead by her own hand; Haemon kills himself over her 
body and Creon’s queen Kurydice stabs herself from 
grief (11 83 ft.). 

Euripides, possibly using some tradition of the exis- 
tence of descendants of Antigone, modified Sophocles’ 
story; his plav being lost, we have to reconstruct the plot 
chiefly from llyginus {Rub. 72, which is not an accurate 
synopsis, set* C . Robert, Ouiipus (1915), 381 ff. ; Rose, 
Modem Methods 111 Class, mythology (1930), 40 ft.; 

J. Mesk in H'lew Stud 1933, 1 fl.). C reon, acting more 
correctly than in Sophocles, handed ovei Antigone, 
when taken, to l laemon to be put to death. I le, instead of 
doing so, hid her among shepherds, and had a son by her. 
The child lived, grew , and came to Thebes on the occa- 
sion of certain games. Since he naturally competed naked, 
Greek fashion, Creon recognised him as one of his own 
race, the Sparti, because he had on Ins body the peculiar 
birthmark like a spear-head which all that family bore 
(llyg. hub. 72. 3, Anst. I'oet. 1 454^22, very likely from 
this play). He denounced the young man as a bastard (fr. 
168 Nauck) and ordered the deaths, apparently, of 
Haemon and Antigone I lereupon, according to llyginus 
(72. 3) Heracles vainly interceded ; fr. 177 is an apostrophe 
to Dionysus, and Aristophanes’ argument to Sophocles’ 
Antigone says that Antigone was ‘given in marriage’ to 
Haemon, from which, together with general probability, 
it seems likely that Dionysus was the intercessor(if indeed 
the quotation is not from the Antiupe) and the play ended 
with a reconciliation and formal union of the lovers. 

The story in llyginus is itseli evidence that some 
development took place in the legend after Euripides, 
possihlv at the hands of the fourth -century tragedians 
(so Mesk). One additional detail, of unknown date of 
origin, is the appearance of Argia, wife of Polvnices, to 
help Antigone bury him (llyginus 72. 1 ; Statius, Theb. 
12. 177 IT ); she meets Antigone bv moonlight; they put 
Polynices’ body on Elcoclcs’ still burning pyre, the 
flumes of which divide (cf. eteoci.es 2); they are taken 
and sentenced to death by Creon, but rescued by the 
arrival of the Attic army under Theseus. 

Although the above stories are not of Theban origin, 
they had been adopted in Thebes by imperial times. 


Pausanias was shown (9. 25. 2) a place outside the walls 
called aup/ici Avny 6 vi)s t 'Antigone’s drag’, said to be the 
spot where she dragged the body of Polynices, as it was 
too heavy for her to lift, to lay it on the pyre of Eteocles 
(see above ; this suggests that the legend was popularized 
there in a rather late form). It was one of several alleged 
monuments of the mythical past of the city, doubtless 
rather a by-product of the tourist trade than the result 
of a real tradition. 

Sec mntcnal collcrtrd briefly m J ebb's introduction to his edition 
of hophocles, Antinone, more in Stull’s arm. 'Antigone' and ‘lsinene’ 
in KoscIicx'b L . ixikon . || J H. 

ANTIGONE (2), in mythology, daughter of Eurytion 
son of Actor, king of Phthia. Peleus (q.v.) was purified 
by her father after the murder of Phocus {see aeacus) and 
married her, with a third of the country foi her dowry. 
Later he accidentally killed Eurytion at the Calydontan 
boar-hunt and fled to lulcus (Apollod. 3. 163). H. J. It. 

ANTIGONE (3), in mythology, daughter of Laoniedon, 
king of Troy. Because she vied in beauty with Ilera, 
the latter turned her hair into snakes; afterwards she, 
or the other gods, turned her into a stork, which there- 
fore preys on snakes (Ovid, Alet. 6. 93-95; Servius on 
Aen. 1. 27; Myth. Vat. 1. 179). II. J. R. 

ANTIGONUS(i) I (probably 382-301 b.c.), ‘Monoph- 
thalmus’ son of Philip, a Macedonian noble, first appears 
holding a command in Alexander’s army (334). lie w'as 
left as satrap of Phrygia (333). In Alexander’s lifetime he 
did useful work in Asia Minor, but he gave no indication 
of his future greatness. 1 1 is opportunity came when his 
friend Antipater (q.v. 1) gave him command over the 
royal army in Asia (321). His successful campaigns 
against the ’rebels’ Alcetas (320) and Kumenes (320 and 
318-316), and the death of Antipater (319), gave Anti- 
gonus alone of the generals, a prospect of reuniting all 
Alexander’s Empire under himself, and this became his 
unceasing aim. The result was a coalition oi the ‘separatist’ 
generals against him (Cass.mder in Macedonia, Ptolemy 
in Egypt, and Lvsiniachus in Thrace), but the war 
(315-31 1) left him as strong as before, though the occu- 
pation of Babylon and the eastern satrapies hv Seleucus 
(312) greatly reduced the area he controlled. The peace 
of 311 lasted only a year, and his separate attempts to 
crush Seleucus (310-309), Ptolemy (306-305), and 
Cassander (304-302) finally convinced them all (with 
Lysiniachus) that Antigonus himself (he had assumed the 
royal title in 306) must he crushed. In the decisive 
battle of Ipsus (in Phrygia) he w 7 as defeated and killed. 
Of his kingdom little is known. He is said to have 
governed well, and he certainly showed statesmanship 
in his policy towards the Greeks. His reputation rests 
on his greatness as a general, hut in an age of peace he 
would probably have been 11 great ruler, and certainly 
could never have been a bad one. 

Diodorus bks. 1H-20, Plutarch, humrnes amt Demetrius; Berve 
Alexander 1 euh 11. no. 87 ; UenKtson, Slralegie 1 (1917), 96 IT. 

G. T G. 

ANTIGONUS (2) II (c. 320-239 u.c.), surnamed Gona- 
fnr(Euseb. 1. 238; meaning unknown), son of Demetrius 
1 and Phila, was in charge of Demetrius’ Greek posses- 
sions after 287. lri 285, having lost much of Thessaly to 
Pyrrhus, he made peace ; on Demetrius’ death (284/3) 
he took the title of king. In 280 he marched on Macedon, 
but was repelled; Sparta meanwhile stirred up revolts in 
Greece. After a naval campaign he made a lasting peace 
with Syria (278); and having defeated 20,000 Gauls near 
Lysimachein, he seized Macedonia. For ten months 
Cassandreia resisted, but by 276, when he married 
Antiochus’ sister, Phila, he was acknowledged lung of 
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Macedon. When in 274 Pyrrhus, back from Italy, 
attacked Macedon, many Macedonians deserted; Anti- 
gonus Buffered defeats (274/3) and lost Thessaly and 
upper Macedonia. In 272, however, Pyrrhus invaded 
Peloponnesus, and Antigonus joined with Sparta to 
destroy him. He now re-established his power as far as 
Corinth. Shortly afterwards, subsidized by Egypt, Athens 
and Sparta began the Chrernonidean War against him 
(probably 267-263/2), which ended with the fall of 
Athens. Alter a short-lived truce (261), in alliance with 
Antiochua II he resumed the war against Ptolemy, but 
mude a separate peace in 255. Whether his naval victory 
off Cos, which secured him the Aegean, belongs to this 
or the Chrernonidean War is uncertain. In 250/49, 
instigated by Egypt, Alexander, his governor of Corinth, 
revolted, and held Corinth with Chalets until his death. 
But after defeating Ptolemy at sea off Andros (246), 
Antigonus tricked Alexander’s widow, Nicaea, out of 
Acroconnth (245). This fortress, however, Arums seized 
in 243, and Antigonus' subsequent Aetolian alliance 
proved fruitless; to this period belongs his patronage ol 
Peloponnesian tyrants. In 241/40 he made peace with 
Achaen, und died in spring 239. 

Blunt, honest, and tenacious, Antigonus won not only 
Macedon, but also its people. Himself a philosopher, he 
gathered about him poets, philosophers, and historians; 
and his Jong reign, despite vicissitudes, re-established 
Macedon ns a nation. 

A.NcilN' 1 SoilRCT-S. Pint. Demetr., Pyrrh., Aral.: Justin bits ih ff 
For the emly years the tiudition echoes Hieronymus ol Cuidia, for 
the lwler the pro-Spartan Phylarclius Inscriptions important. 

Moiil-UN la IKHMUR1 . W. W. Turn, Antigonus Gontitas (1913); W. 
Fcllmann, Anliganos G on at as . . . und die gricihtschen Staaten (1930); 
C. F. Ldson, CPI11I 1^34. F. W. W. 

ANTIGONUS (3) III (r. 263-221 Ti.r.), surnamed 
Doson, son of Uenietriusthe Fair(who was half-brother of 
Antigonus II), became guardian Lo Philip V on Demetrius 
IPs death (229) und married Philip’s mother Phthia 
(Chryseis). After expelling a Dardanian inroad he re- 
covered most of Thessaly from invading Aetolians, hut 
made an agreement leaving them Phthiotic Achaea, and 
renounced the re-establishment of Macedonian influence 
beyond Thermopylae. Early 111 227, as sequel to a 
threatened mutiny hv the army assembly, he took the 
title of king. An expedition to Caria in 227 was probably 
directed against Ptolemy: it brought acquisitions in the 
Aegean, alliances in Crete, and gains in Caria; but the 
islands generally remained independent, and Macedonian 
sea-power now rapidly decayed. Meanwhile the Achaean 
Confederacy was crumbling before Cleomenes; in 227/26 
Aritigonus received Achccan envoys favourably, and 111 
224, on Anitas’ promise of Acrocorinth, he led his troops 
to the Isthmus. In two campaigns he recovered Arcadia, 
und in winter 224 set up a league of the allies, w ith 
himself as president. In 222 he crushed Cleomenes at 
Sellasia and occupied Sparta. But immediately he was 
summoned to expel the Illyrians from Macedon; having 
burst a blood-vessel in battle, he died in summer 221, 
after providing for Philip’s succession. 

The Achaean alliance and the Hellenic League stamp 
Antigonus as a statesman of generous vision. Ilis policy 
mainly followed traditional lines ; but his rehabilitation of 
Macedon gave it new life and a strong material back- 
ground for Philip’s wilder policies. 

Ancunt Somieiis. Polyb 2; Pint Clenrn Aral Justin hk. 28. 

Modern LitiiHA'iurf W W. Tarn, ‘Phthia-Chivipis’, Athenian 
Studies presented to W. S Ferguson (U.S A 1940), 483 ff. ; P Treves, 
Athenaeum, IQ34-5; S. Dow and C. F F.dsoii, Harv. Stud 1937; 
J. V. A. Fine, AJPhil. 1940, Muiia T. Piraino, Antufono Dosone re di 
Macedonia { 1954). F. W. W. 

ANTIGONUS (4) of Carystus (fl. 240 n.c.), bronze- 
worker and writer, lived at Athens in touch with the 
Academy; worked under Attalus I at Pergamum. 


Works. An inferior anecdotal collection survives: (1) 
'laroptutv napabo^cov auvayaiyij ( Her . Nat. ser. Graec. Min. 
i. 8 f.); Diog. Laert. and Athenaeus contain fragments 
from (2 ) i Ltvesof Philosophers, personal character-sketches 
of contemporaries; (3) various works of art-history; 
(4) Ilepi (Ath. 3. 88 a; 7. 297 a; probably this 

Antigonus). 

A reliable biographer with a flowing, periodic style, 
Antigonus achieved considerable popularity. He helped 
to make the statues which celebrated Attalus’ Gallic 
victory. 

U. von Wilamowitz-Mocllcndorff, A v. Karystos (188 1 ) , Hansen, 
Altaltds, 3<io ft- 1 * W. W. 

ANTILOCHUS, in mythology, son of Nestor (q.v. 1), 
mentioned several times in the Iliad as a brave warrior 
and a fine runner (c.g. 15. 569-70). He brings Achilles 
the news of Patroclus’ death (18. 2 ff.), drives cleverly in 
the chariot-race (23. 402 ff.), and courteously cedes the 
second prize to Menelaus (596). Ilis death is mentioned 
{Od. 3. ni); it took place (Aethiopts, whence Pindar, 
Pyth. 6. 28 ff.) while he was defending his father against 
Mcmnon, when Pans had killed one of Nestor's horses 
and he called Antdochus to his help. II. J. H. 

ANTIMACHUS (probably b. r. 4-14), of Colophon, 
poet and scholar. It is possible that he competed in a 
poetic contest at the Lysandreia in Samos before Lysan- 
der(died 395), cf. Plut. Lys. 18. 8. Further, the evidence 
of Hennesianax, fr. 7, 41-46 and [Plutarch], Cons, ad 
Apoll. 9. 106 b may be accepted that he loved one Lyde 
(probably his mistress, not his wife), and wrote his 
narrative elegy with that title, a collection ot ‘heroic 
misfortunes’, to console himself for her loss. Finally 
Heraclidcs Ponticus (fr. 91 Voss) records that Plato sent 
I Ieraclides to Colophon to collect Antnnachus’ poems. It 
is, therefore, probable that Antimachus died fairly early 
in the fourth century b.c. 

Works. Our sources mention five poems: Thehais, 
Lyde, Del tot , At terms, huhnie (?). The Thehms was an 
epic narrating the first expedition against Thebes. For 
his material Antimachus probably drew not only on the 
Epic Cycle but also on lyric ami tragic versions of the 
story ot Thebes. The Lyde comprised at least tw o hooks, 
probably considerably more in view of Antimachus’ 
reputation for prolixit\, which the fragments detailing 
the voyage of the Argo seem to justify. Other legends 
mentioned included those of Demeter’s wanderings, 
Bellerophon, and Oedipus. It is clear that except for the 
metre there was very little that was elegiac about the 
Lyde. Though it is possible that the poem contained a 
preface in which Anlimachus explained the circumstances 
that had produced it, there is no evidence that once em- 
barked he turned aside from his narration of ‘heroic mis- 
fortunes’ to bewail his own. The laments which according 
to Hermesianax filled the poem must have been those of 
the heroes and heroines. Though others, e.g. Mimncrinus, 
had inserted references to myth into their elegies, Anti- 
machus was the real founder of Narrative Elegy and 
found many imitators. The Deltoi ( ? Tablets) was perhaps 
a collection of short poems ( ? in elegiacs). The Artemis, 
if the first part of PMilan. 17 contains excerpts from this 
poem, was written in hexameters und its careful re- 
cording ot the goddess’s titles and cults recalls the Hymn 
to Artemis of Callimachus. 

Later writers praised Antimachus for his sobriety and 
virility (cf. Asclepiade9, Anth. Pal. 9. 63 and Foseidippus, 
Anth. Pal. 12. 168), qualities which perhaps explain 
Plato’s liking for his verse. But Callimachus (fr. 589 ff.) 
found him stodgy and involved. What little survives 
seems to justify the more unfavourable verdict. But 
Antimachus’ real importance is that as a scholur (he 
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edited Homer) no less than poet he anticipated by some 
100 years the scholar-poets of Alexandria. Unlike his 
post-Cyclic predecessors, Pisander and Panyassis, he not 
only borrowed without change from early Epic, but also 
practised all the arts of ‘interpretation*, variation, and 
contamination which were to become so popular with the 
Hellenistic poets, and not least with Callimachus. In 
language, loo, Antimachus anticipates the Alexandrians. 
The scanty fragments contain many ‘glosses', neologisms, 
and obscure periphrases. 

TtX! H. Wysti, Ar.timachi Colophoim Reliquiae (1936); Diehl, 
Anth Lyr Craec i\ 100 f ; for PMilan. 17 sec nlso A VoRliano, 
Papin della R . Umverstta di Milano 1 (1937) 41 IT ; Del Gorno, At rut 
15162, G YVentzcl, ‘Antini.ichus (24)“. in PW 1 2431-6, J. Tiiih, 
Kalalaqe in dcr gnech Duhtunv (igs2) 74 I ; on ('allimnihus' polemic 
against A. see M. Puelma, Philul. 1957. go I. h A II. 

ANTINO0POLIS (Sheikh Ab/tieh), in Middle Egypt, 
founded in a.d. 130 by Hadrian in memory of Antinous 
(q.v. 2\ stood cast of the Nile at the head of a new road 
to the Red Sea. Its constitution was Greek, modelled on 
that of Naucratis, with special privileges; hellcnized 
inhabitants were brought, e.g., from Ptolemais ; it was also 
the metropolis of an Egyptian nome. Alter Diocletian it 
was the administrative centre ol’ the Thcbaid. Con- 
siderable remains of public buildings existed in i Soo, hut 
have been destroyed. The cemeteries were excavated by 
Gayet, the mounds explored for papyri by Johnson. 

_ E Joniard, Description dc I'Enyptr, Antiquitts, ch. 15, pis. 53-61; 
E Kuhn, Antmoopohs (1913), J Johnson, ’ Amino? anil its papyri’ 
Obg Ante 1014), II 1 . Hell. JRS 1940, 133 A . 1 * V. PiMonus, 
Indites Antinoopolilani (1939) J* G. M. 

ANTINOUS (1), in mythology, chief of Penelope’s 
suitors, son ol Eupeithcs (Od. 1 . 38 j), killed by Odysseus 
(22. 8 11.). 

ANTINOUS (2, r\V 5) was born probably between 
A.n. 1 jo-12 at Ihthvnumi ( — Cl.iudiopolis) in Bithvma. 
Ilis beaut v and grace made him Hadrian’s (q.v.) favourite. 
While accompanying the Emperor up the Nile in 130, lie 
was drowned and contemporary gossip surrounded his 
death with romantic legend; some even said that he had 
given his life foi his master. At Hadrian’s instance, lie 
was deihed by mam communities, and in Egypt Hadrian 
commemorated him b\ founding a new city called 
Antmoopohs (q.v,); elsewhere he was honoured by cult, 
festivals, and statues. 

H YV 1 UncltTRon, Hadium ttc (igzd.no IT ;C W Glairmont, 
The llildmtu dt \ Antinous (1967), M Y 0111 1 1'ii.ir, Hadrian's Memuns 
(lev. ed_, 1 96 1 ), 301 (1 C' 11 V- S. ; M. H. 

ANTIOCH (-’b-Tin^tm) (i), capital of Seleueid Syria, 
on the left bank of the Oronres, some 15 miles from the 
sea, was founded in joo u.c. by Seleucus I, in a favourable- 
position between bis Anatolian and Eastern possessions, 
on the edge of u large and fertile plain. Selcucia, at the 
mouth of the Oiontes, became its harbour. The king 
transferred thither the 5,300 Athenian and Macedonian 
settlers u horn Anligonus had planted at Antigoneia near- 
by in 307, and his successors enlarged the city and adorned 
it with splendid buddings. Antioch also contained a large 
Jewish community, wdiosc privileges were said to go 
back to Seleucus I. Since it was the royal capital, its 
people plaved a large part in the dynastic revolutions of 
the later Seleueid era After an interlude of Armenian 
rule (83-66) it was annexed by Pompev (64) and became 
the capital of the province of Syria; it was made an 
autonomous city by Caesar (47). Having sided with 
Pesccnnius Niger it was in A.l>. 104 degraded by Sept- 
inuus Severus, but was in 201 restored to its former rank, 
to which Caracalla added the title of colony. Antioch 
ruled an extensive territory. It was the third city of the 
East, after Alexandria and Seleucia on the Tigris. Its 


wealth was derived from its position on the great com- 
mercial road from Asia to the Mediterranean, and from 
the exploitation of natural resources like wine and olive- 
oil, extensively produced by its immediate hinterland. 
The city was ruined when the Persian and Arab invasions 
put an end to its agricultural activities and to free naviga- 
tion in the Eastern Mediterranean. Under the late 
empire, it had enjoyed an intense intellectual life, mid 
also became a centre of Eastern monasticism. Excavation 
has brought to light a wealth of late antique art. 

K. O. Muller, Antiquitates Ant lochtnae (1839) ; G. W. Eldcrkm and 
R. Stillwell (eds ), Antioch on the (Jrontcs i-iv (U.5 A., 1934-58); 
G. Downry, History of Antioch (1961), A. J. FcMugu're, Anlmcht 
polemic et rhrtUirnne (1959), G. Tchalenkn, Villages antiques de fa 
Syne du Nord (1953-8) A. H. M J.. H. S. 

ANTIOCH (2) (Pisidian: AvTt 6 x*in fhatblas or more 
correctly t rpor Ihaihlav ‘towards Pisidia’), a city in 
Phrygia (so Strabo, confirmed by inscriptions), lying near 
the Pisidian border, called ‘the Pisidian’ to distinguish it 
from the other Phrygian Antioch on the Maeandcr, and 
hence wrongly assigned to Pisidia by Plmy and others. It 
was a Seleueid foundation, settled by colonists from 
Magncsia-on-the-Maeander, occupying a plateau above 
the river Anthios (mentioned on its coins) close to the 
modern Yalvtif. It was declared free by tbe Romans after 
the defeat of Antioch us the Great, but passed under 
Roman control as part ol the kingdom of Amyntas (see 
GALATIA) in 25 Ti.c., and about the same time was made a 
Roman colonv with the name Caesarea Antiochia. The 
Colony was linked by military roads with the other colonies 
subsequently founded by Augustus to control Pisidia. 
Near it was a wealthy hieron of Men Askaenos with wide 
estates and numerous temple-serfs (hierodoulni, q. v.), the 
site of which has been excavated. In Diorlelian’s pro- 
vincial reorganization Antioch was assigned to Pisidia. 

Junes, Cities F Rom. Prm > (see Index); TL Lcvick, Roman Colonies 
in S Asia Minor (19(17), PW Suppl. xi, 4 9 ft W. M C. 

ANTIOCH (3) ( Margiana , modem A/em) was founded 
apparently by Alexander, destroyed by Asiatics, and 
refounded by Antiochus 1. 1 Iere in a mountain-girt fertile 
plain a land-route lrom Seleuceia branched, forming 
silk-routes, (1) through Samarkand, (11) through Halkh, 
to central Asia ; a third went south through Herat and the 
liolan Pass to India. 

Snalio 5 1 <> , Plmy II X 6. 46 47. Ell YV’. 

ANTIOCH-IN-PERS1S (4), the lonara polls (‘Greek- 
Town’) of Ptolemy 6. 4. 2, probably stood on the Gulf of 
Bushuc, whence a road must have run up to Persepolis, 
as now to Shiraz. It was founded by Seleucus I and re- 
colonized and enlarged by Magncsia-on-the-Maeander 
for Antiochus I (OG 7 233). It was a Greek city, with 
Council, Assembly, and Prytanies, i.e. division into 
tribes; it worshipped the gods of Magnesia, and was the 
local centre lor the official cult of the Seleueid dynastv. 

YV. YV. T. 

ANTIOCHUS (1) I (Sotfu) (324-261 u.c.), son of 
Seleucus 1 (q.v.) and the Bactrian Apamn. He ruled the 
eastern Seleueid territories from 2U3/2, and took over 
Seleucus’ young wife Stratonice (whether for romantic 
or political reasons). On his accession (281) he renounced 
his father’s ambitions in the West, and his treaty (278) 
with Antigonus (q.v. 2) Gonatas formed the basis of 
peace and friendship with Macedonia throughout the 
century. Northern Asia Minor, and later much of its 
southern and western coast, slipped from his grasp, the 
latter being lost mainly to Egypt (‘First Syrian War’, 
274-271, and war of 263-261). His chief exploit was his 
defeat of the Gallic invaders of Asia Minor (273 ? — ‘the 
Elephant Victory’), which earned him his cult-name 
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‘Sotcr’. Of his personal character and internul policy 
little is known, except that he was the greatest founder 
of cities after Alexander (see colonization, Hellenistic). 
His elder son Seleucus became co-regent in the East 
(280), but proved a failure, and may even have been 
executed for treason. 

W. W. Tarn, CAH. vii. 701 ff. G. T. G. 

ANTIOCHUS (2) II (Thkos) ( c . 287-246 n.c.), second 
son of Antiochus 1 and Stratonice. His reign (commenc- 
ing 261) comprises the most obscure period of Seleucid 
history. Most of the known facts bear on his relations 
with Egypt, and show that, by the ‘Second Syrian War* 
(260-253), in alliance with Macedonia, he recovered most 
of what Antiochus I had lost, namely the coast of Asia 
Minor (except Pcrgamum, Carui, and Lycia) and places 
in Code Syria. His Egyptian marriage, however, (to 
Berenice, daughter ol Ptolemy II, 252) and repudiation 
of Candice (q.v. 2) with her children, created a ‘succession 
question’ which became acute on his death. 

W. W. Turn. CAH vii, 710 ff. G. T. O. 

ANTIOCHUS (3) III (‘the Great’) ( c . 242-187 n.c.), 
second son of Seleucus II (q.v.), succeeded (223) to a 
kingdom already reduced by separatist movements (Ilac- 
tria and Parthin), which threatened to spread to Media, 
Persia, and Babylonia and to Asia Minor (see acuaeus 3). 
His aim from the first was to restore and expand. His 
first attempt to conquer Ptolemaic Syria and Palestine 
was foiled by a Ptolemaic victory at Kaphia ('Fourth 
Syrian War’ 219-216). But by his ‘Anabasis' in the East 
(212-206) he acquired Armenia, and regained Parthin and 
Bactria, as vassal kingdoms; and his demonstrations in 
‘India’ (Cabul valley) and ‘Arabia’ (across the Persian 
Gulf) earned him, like Alexander, the title of ‘Great’. 

But Antiochus’ expansion policy was ruined by his 
failure to recognize the advent of a new Power in the 
eastern Mediterranean, Home, lbs notorious secret 
treaty with Philip V of Macedonia to partition the over- 
seas possessions of Egypt (202) was not directed against 
Home; but the Senate, already suspicious ol Philip, took 
alarm when Antiochus, after conquering Ptolemaic Syria 
and Palestine (202—198), invaded Europe to recover 
Thrace (196). In the protracted diplomatic exchange of 
196—193 he and the Senate were at cross-purposes, and 
finally he lost patience and invaded Greece, lie was 
defeated by the Homans in two land battles, at Thermo- 
pylae and Magnesia (ad Sipylum), and also lost a naval 
campaign to them. By the peace of Apamea (188), despite 
its seaboard the Seleucid Empire ceased to be a Medi- 
terranean Power, though it remained a great continental 
Power in Asia. Despite these errors of judgement in deal- 
ing with Home, the triumphs of his youth, his unfailing 
energy, and his high conception of the Seleucid task in 
Asia suggest that Antiochus really was a great man. 

Ancient Sources. The most important is Polybius," directly in 
bks 2-21, and indirectly in Livy hks. 10-H 

MonPHN" I .n I’-llA 1 UKI- M Hnllraux, /ionic, fa Grece, ft fes monarchies 
htllemstiqucs (1Q21), and in CAll vui, chs. h, 7; W. W. Tam, ibid, 
vii. 721 ff. . II H. Schmitt, Untersuchungen zur Gcschtchte Antiochus' 
des Grossen mid seiner Tint (ig(>4). G. T. G. 

ANTIOCHUS (4) IV (Efipiianes) (<*. 215-163 n.c.), 
third son of Antiochus III, became king in 175. The 
tradition about him is unfavourable, mainly because of 
his policy towards the Jews. He controlled Judaea firmly 
(if tactlessly), because it was strategically important as a 
frontier province; and he wished to hellenize the Jews, 
probably because he believed in hellenization as an instru- 
ment of rule. But the result, apparent only after his death, 
was to stimulate and revive Jewish nationalism. Despite 
his reputation for eccentricity, Antiochus was probably 
not a mere tyrant or trifler: bis policy of urbanization, 


especially in the East, represents a notable achievement 
at this date. His Egyptian war (169/8), ‘preventive’ in 
motive, could certainly have achieved the annexation of 
Egypt, had Home not intervened. Finally, the eastern 
expedition, on w hich he met his death, shows that he was 
alive to the nascent danger from Parthia. 

E K Bi-van, CAH viii, ch. 16; S. K. Eddy, The Kingis Dead{u)6i), 
chs. 8 and 9. G. T. G. 

ANTIOCHUS (5) V (Kupator) (r. 173 -162 n.c.), son of 
Antiochus IV, reigned less than two years through the 
regent Lysias, and was put to death in Antioch when 
Demetrius I (q.v. 10) arrived from Rome to claim his 
throne. G. T. G. 

ANTIOCHUS (6) VI (Eptphanes Dionysus) (r. 148- 
138 Ii.r.), son of Alexander (q.v. 10) Balas and Cleopatra 
Thea (daughter of Ptolemy VI). In the revolt at Antioch 
against Demetrius II (q.v. 1 1) he was pul iorward by the 
general Diodolus (later called Tryphon) us heir to the 
throne formerly usurped by his father. Tryphon soon 
deposed (142) and later killed him (138). G. T. G. 

ANTIOCHUS (7) VII(Sidetes) (c*. 159-129 n.c.), second 
son of Demetrius T (q.v. 10) of Syria, succeeded his 
brother Demetrius 11 , who had become a prisoner in 
Parthia (139). Able and energetic, be quickly defeated 
and killed the pretender Tryphon in Antioch (138), 
reconquered Palestine (135-134), and temporarily re- 
covered Babylonia from Parthia (130). But his eventual 
defeat and death in battle against the Parthians brought 
about the final loss of the Seleucid provinces 111 the East. 

E R Beviin, C/HI vm. 529 tf. G T G. 

ANTIOCHUS (8) (Hii-kax) (r. 263 -226 n.c.), second son 
of Antiochus 11 (q.v.) and Laodice, became independent 
ruler of Seleucid Asia Minor when his brother Seleucus 
II (q.v.) was occupied with the ‘Third Syrian War’ (246- 
241). He defeated Seleucus’ attempt to recover Asia 
Minor (‘War of the Brothers’, r. 239-236), all ing him- 
self with traditional enemies of the Seleucid House, 
Pontus, Bithvnia, and Galatians, and marrvingaBithyman 
princess, daughter of Ziaelas and sister of Prusias T. The 
Galatian alliance, however, embroiled him wnth the rising 
power of Attalus 1 of Pcrgamum, who drove him from 
Asia Minor (230-22S). After an unsuccessful attempt to 
raise Syria and the East against Seleucus, he became an 
exile (227), and died hy violence in Thrace. 

W. W. Tarn, CAH vii. 720 IF. G T. G. 

ANTIOCHUS (9), the name of some kings of com- 
MAUENE (q.v.) : 

ANTIOCHUS I, son of Mithridates and Laodice 
(daughter of Antiochus VIII Grypus of Syria), submitted 
to Pompey in 64 H.C and received a strip of Mesopotamia. 
In the Civil War he sent troops to Pompev. Later he 
helped the Parthians ; in 38 was besieged in Samosata by 
Ventidius and then by Antony who probably removed 
him and made his brother Mithridates king. Antiochus 
built a royal mausoleum for his father ut Arsarneia(q.v. 2) 
and a monumental tomb for himself on Mt. Taurus at 
Nirnrud Dagh where stood a statue of the deified king on 
a terrace among seated gods of colossal size. The monu- 
ment shows a blend of Iranian and Greek elements in 
both art and religious ideas. 

For the monument seeR. Ghirshman, Iran (1962), 57 ff. II. Dttine, 
Der Kdntgsfiult des Antiochus vim Kommagcne (1964). 

ANTIOCHUS II, son of I, was perhaps installed as 
king by Octavian, but in 29 n.c. he was summoned to 
Rome and executed for having murdered an ambassador. 
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ANTIOCHUS IV, who enjoyed the friendship of the 
Emperor Gams in Rome, was installed by him in Com- 
magene in a.d. 38, but was deposed soon afterwards. 
Claudius restored his kingdom in 41 and he reigned until 
72 ; the portrait of his wife (and sister ?) lotape appears on 
some of his coinage. His son was betrothed to Drusilla, 
daughter of King Agrippa 1 (q.v. She later married Felix, 
q.v.). Antiochus protected Cilicia against the Cietae (52) 
and for services under Corbulo against the Parthians he 
received part of Armenia (60). In the Jewish revolt he 
helped Vespasian and Titus (69-70), but in 72 he was 
accused by Pactus of intriguing with Parthia and was 
deposed, lie lived in internment in Sparta and Rome. 

For the numismatic evidence of the extent ol his kingdom see 
Magie, Rum. Rule Ana Mm. 1 if >7 t. 11. U S. 

ANTIOCHUS (10) of Syracuse, Greek logographer of 
the fifth century n.c., wrote a history of Sicily from the 
mythical Cocalus to 424 n.c., and a history of Italy. 
He w rote the latter certainly, and the former probably, in 
Ionic. iSYe HISTORIOGRAPHY, GREEK, § 2 

R(jrH mu. 555. K. J. D. 

ANTIOCHUS (11) of Ascalon (b. c. 130-120 n c.), 
founder ol the ‘fifth Academy', became the pupil, at 
Athens, of Philon (q.v. 3) of Larissa and of the Stoic 
Mnesarchus. In 88 he accompanied Philon to Rome, and 
made the acquaintance ol L. Lucullus. lie had probably 
already reacted against the teaching of Philon, and he soon 
abandoned the Scepticism of the Middle and New Aca- 
demy and t everted to the teaching of the Old Academy, 
lie was bead of the Academy at Athens in 79-78, when 
Cicero attended his lectures. He joined Lucullus again at 
the Time ol the Second Milhridatic War (73), and died 
uhouL 68. His doctrine was an eclectic one in which he 
maintained the essential agreement of the Academic, 
Peripatetic, and Stoic philosophies; in spite of lack of 
originality he had much inlluence. Cicero quotes him 
frequently. 

II M Stiaclic, D. Fklcktiztvmus v. Ant tor has v. Askalon (1921); 
G. Lurk, JJit . lluidt nuher Aniiochos (1953). W. D. H. 

ANTIOCHUS (12) of Athens (not Inter than a.d. 300), 
author of a populai compilation ol astrological lore. 

I'M A. Olivieri, ( ,'ti t Cod. Astr 1. 108, and F. Doll, ib. vu 128. 
P\V 1. 24114 and Suppl. 4. 32. 

ANTIOPE (.1 I-TIU7T7/), m mythology, daughter of the 
river Asopus (OJ. 11. 260) or Nycteus, king of Doeotia 
(tragedians, especially Euripides, see schol. ad loc.). Her 
story has come down chiefly through Euripides* tragedy 
Anlwpt\ now lost («r ampuion). Zeus loved her and 
approached her in the form of a satyr (Ov. Met. 6. no; 
Nonnus, Dam. 16. 243). She then fled from her father 
to Sicyon, where she married Kpopeus; Nycteus, dying 
by his own hand, bade his brother Lycus punish her. 
lie attacked Sicvon, killed Kpopeus, and carried Antiope 
off. Either then (Apollod. 3. 43), at Eleuthcrae, or before 
meeting Kpopeus (Hyg. Fab. 8. 2) she bore her twin sons. 
Lycus and his wife Dirce put her in a dungeon and tor- 
mented her till at length she escaped. H. J. U. 

ANTIPATER '1) (/Wtwar/ios) (397-319 n.c.), Mace- 
donian general, lie was one of Philip IPs right-hand 
men in war and in diplomacy; in 347-346 he helped to 
negotiate the peace between Philip and Athens. After 
Philip’s death he aided Alexander in the struggle for the 
succession, and during Alexander’s absence in the East 
he was governor of Macedonia and ‘general of Europe’ 
(334-323). lie made himself disliked in Greece by giving 
support to oligarchs and to tyrants, but he obtained the 
assistance of the Greek League founded by Philip, w hen 


Agis III (q.v.) of Sparta organized rebellion against Macc- 
don, and he defeated Agis decisively at Megalopolis (3 31). 

After the death of Alexander, Antipater was caught by 
surprise when the Athenians, Aetolians, and Thessalians 
rose in revolt, and had to sustain a siege in Lamia; hut 
after the arrivnl of Macedonian reinforcements and a vic- 
tory at Cranium he broke up the rebel league (323-322). 
He now imposed a more oligarchic form of government 
upon Athens and drove Demosthenes, whose surrender 
he demanded, to commit suicide. In 321 he joined a 
coalition of Macedonian generals against the regent 
Perdiccas, and after Perdiccas’ death he obtained the 
regency from a conference of generals at Triparadisus in 
Syria. He remained a loyal servant of the Macedonian 
dynasty, and his death in 319 precipitated the break-up 
of Alexander’s Empire. 

Diodorus, bliH. 17-18, passim. Ilpivc, Alexatidcrreich u, no 

ANTIPATER (2) of Tarsus (2nd c. n.c.), Stoic, succes- 
sor of Diogenes (q.v. 3) of Babylon as head of the school 
at Athens and teacher of Panaelius. He defended himself 
in many writings against the criticisms ol Carneadcs, and 
committed suicide at a great age. His views differed 
little tiorn those of Chrysippus. Named works: FIcpl 
0 (u)v s flcpl fiavTiKijs. Ilis definition of the end of life 
(Stob. Etl. 2, p. 76, 11, ed. Wachsmuth) has some 
importance in the history of ethics. 

'firsti mom a and IrajjmenLs in H. von Arrnm, Sl'F 111. 244 ff. 
M. fohlcnz, Du. Stou 1 (iy55). W. D. R. 

ANTIPATER (3) of Sidon (fl. c. 120 n.c.) has about 
seventy-five epigrams in the Greek Anthology (q.v.) and 
one more has turned up on papyrus (Page, CLP, 454 ff.). 
Most of them aie artilicial epitaphs and descriptive 
pieces, not infrequently adapted from earlier Hellenistic 
epigrams; but they contain some fine phrases, and the 
poems 011 the Roman destruction of Corinth ( Anth . Pal. 
7. 493 and 9. 151) are truly touching. (J. Lutatius Cutulus 
(q.v. 2) knew him as a lluent improviser (Cic. De Or. 3. 
194) ; Meleager imitated him in an amusing address to his 
tombstone (Anth. Pal. 7. 428, cf. 427). 

T. H L \\ cluster, Hellcmtfic Poetry and At t (1964), ch. 9. G. 1 1 . 

ANTIPATER (4) of Tyre (1st c. n.c.), who introduced 
Cato of Utica to the Stoic philosophy, died shortly 
before 44 n.C. Works : Iltpl KaO’qKovros, Jlepi Koap.ou t 
lie pi ouinW, Iltpl Iltpl ya/iou, Iltpl yimiucos 

ovp.fhunj€tus. 

ANTIPATER (5) of Thessalonica, Greek epigram- 
matist, became in about 1 1 n.c. a client of L. Calpurmus 
Piso Frugi, the cultured statesman for whose sons Horace 
may have written the Ars Poetic a His latest datable poem 
belongs to the years a.d. 12-15. In the Greek Anthology 
there are about eighty of hi9 epigrams — graceful, witty, 
and unimportant; his attitude to life and art closely 
resembles Ovid’s. 

Cichorius, Rom. Stud. vin. 0 and 7. G II. 

ANTIPATER (6), father of Herod (q.v. 1) the Great, 
was the son of the governor of Idumaea appointed by 
Alexander Jannaeus. As an Idumacan he was hated by 
many true Jews, but dominated the Jewish scene for a 
generation. He gained power with the support of the 
Pharisees and his friend Aretas III (q.v.) of Nabataea (he 
had married a Nabataean), and above all by supporting 
Hyrcnnus, the legitimate heir to the Jewish kingdom, 
against his brother Aristobulus (see jf.ws, A 2). Antipater 
advocated Ilyrcanus’ case to Pompey, though himself 
not pleased with Pompey ’s settlement. He realized, un- 
like many contemporaries, that Roman superiority in the 
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East would be permanent, and he channelled his ambi- 
tions into winning Rome’s confidence. lie helped 
Scaurus (q.v. 2) to reach terms with Aretas (62 B.C.), und 
Gabiriius to reinstate Ptolemy Auletes in Egypt (55); 
above all, although he had supported Pompcy until 
Phursalus, he secured Caesar’s favour by raising and lead- 
ing troops to help him at Alexandria (48). He received as 
reward Roman citizenship and the administration of 
Judaea; his sons Phasael and Herod acted as governors 
of Jerusalem and Galilee. In 43 he raised funds for 
Cassius, but was murdered. Thus Rome’s client, though 
an ldumacan, rendered Rome useful service by main- 
taining stability m a troubled area. II. 11 . S. 

ANTIPATER (7), Aclius, of Phrygian Ilierapolis (d. c. 
A. D. 212), a pupil of the rehtorician Claudius Hudnanus 
of 'Pyre. Under Scptimius Severus he was ab epistulis 
Uraeeis, legate of Bithyma, and a consular. Teacher and 
friend of Caracalla and Geta, he lost imperial favour alter 
Geta’s death. He wrote a history of Severus (F Ur 11 211). 

HII. S. 

ANTIPHANES, poet of Middle Comedy, exhibited his 
first play 111 385 (Anon. De Corn. 13) and won thirteen 
victories ( Sutlu , s.v.), eight of them at the Lenaca ( 1 U ii z 
2325. 146). The number of plays attributed to him in 
antiquity ranged between 260 and 365 ; we have 134 titles 
and over 330 citations, many of them extensive. Several 
Titles suggest mythological burlesque (including AvOptono- 
yuvia)\ others are evidently drawn from the plot of the 
play (e.g. A1 icoi'ti£o/a€i'tj, -HAituu/xti'T;); others, again, refer to 
types or professions (e.g. fly points, Atccorpia, ftiXnOijfjuios 
— this last, one would suppose, political in character, hut 
not necessarily to be dated in or even near the time at 
which Demosthenes was arguing lor an alliance with 
Thebes). Like all poets of Middle Comedy, Antiphanes 
is often cited by Athenaeus for his references to victuals, 
but he is also the source of many gnomic passages in 
Stobaeus’ anthology (e.g. frs. 41, 53, 86, 123). Among 
other citations of exceptional interest are frs. 122 (on 
metaphysics), lyi (on the difference between the traged- 
ian’s art and the comic poet’s), and 2og (on music). 

FCC 111. 3 IT.; CAF 11. uff, FAC n if.a tf. K. J. D. 

ANTIPHATES, in mythology, king of the gigantic 
Laestrygomans in the Odyssey (10. 106). On Odysseus 
sending three of his crew to inquire who the people are, 
he kills one for his dinner, the others escaping. 1 1 is people 
then destroy all Odysseus’ lleet save his own ship. 

H. J. R. 

ANTIPHILUS of Byzantium has about fifty epigrams in 
the Greek Anthology (q.v.). Many are ingenious para- 
doxes or descriptions of freak accidents {Anth. Fat. y. 
86). Some (e.g. y. 546) show a genuine love of ships and 
seafaring. He has ail abjectly flattering address to ’Nero’ 
(9. 178): if this is Tiberius, he wrote it about 5 n.c., if 
Nero, about a.l>. 54. 

Cichorius, Font. Hind. 334 f. ; K. Muller, Die Fpig. des A ion 
liyzonz (igj.s). Ct H. 

ANTIPHON (1) (r. 480-411 n.c.), the Attic orator. A 
man of strong aristocratic prejudices, he never, or very 
seldom, appeared in court or spoke in public, but gained 
a great reputation by speeches composed for others. lie 
suddenly came to the front in 41 1 n.c. as the brain of the 
oligarchic conspiracy, and was the leader of the extremists 
against the moderate counsels of Theramenes (q.v.). He 
went with Phrynichus and eight others to negotiate peace 
with Sparta in the hope of obtaining support for the 
oligarchs. The mission failed, and the murder of Phryni- 
chus was followed shortly by the fall of the Four Hundred 


and the flight of the leaders to Decelca. Antiphon and 
Archeptolemus remained, and were tried, condemned, 
and executed. Antiphon delivered, in his own defence, 
the finest speech of the kind which had ever been heurd 
(Thuc. 8. 68). When congratulated by Agathon (q.v.) on 
its brilliance, he replied that he would rather have satis- 
fied one man of good taste than any number of common 
people (Arist. Elh. End. i232 b 7). 

Works. The tetralogies are oratorical exercises de- 
signed to show in outline how speeches should be com- 
posed both for attack and defence. Each set contains 
(a) the prosecutor’s opening speech, ( b ) the first speech 
for the defence, (c) the prosecutor’s reply, and ( d ) the 
defendant’s conclusion. First Tetralogy : a murder case 
tried before the Areopagus. Second Tetralogy : a boy 
has been accidently killed by a javelin in the gymnasium, 
and the boy who killed him is charged with murder. 
Third Tetralogy : an old man, assaulted by a young man, 
has died of his wounds. The Murder of Herodes deals with 
a real case. Ilerodes and the accused were on a voyage 
together ; one night Herodes went ashore and disappeared ; 
later, his companion was accused of murder. It is possible 
that the charge was trumped up to injure the defen- 
dant’s father, w ho was unpopular in Mytilene'on political 
grounds (§§ 74-80). On the Choreutes ( c . 412 R.c.), de- 
fence of a choregos who has accidently caused the death 
of a hoy singer by giving him a drug to improve his voice. 
Against a Stepmother: a young man accuses his step- 
mother of having employed a slave-woman to poison 
his father. This may be a rhetorical exercise. A few 
fragments of other speeches survive; some of these may 
be the work of Antiphon (2), the sophist. 

When Antiphon began to write there was no tradi- 
tion of prose style in the Attic dialect. His contemporary 
Gorgias wrote in Attic, hut his influence cannot have 
been much felt before 427 n.c., when he first visited 
Athens. Antiphon then, was free to make experiments. 
The result was a style which, though crude at times, is 
always vigorous and precise. He was the first of extant 
writers to pay careful attention to ‘periodic’ expression, as 
opposed to the ‘running’ style, which is more suitable 
to narrative than to argument. He indulges freely in 
antithesis both of word and of thought, and is able to join 
together clauses so neatly balanced that they correspond 
even in the number ol syllables. In vocabulary, he avoids 
colloquialisms, and has some partiality for poetical words. 
Some of the peculiarities of Thucydides may he traced 
to his influence. 

He established a standard form of structure — an 
introduction, describing the circumstances of the case; 
a narration of the facts; arguments and proofs, sometimes 
interspersed with evidence; lastly, a peroration. 

llis manner is as dignified as his style; he frequently 
appeals to divine law, which punishes the guilty even 
though he may escape human justice; he avoids persona- 
lities, though in the Herodes the speaker exhibits a 
righteous indignation against his persecutors. He relies 
on a priori probabilities (arguments from character, etc.) 
at least as much as on the evidence of witnesses. 

For general bibliography sec ATTIC orators. 

Tfxt. lilass-Thalhrim (Teubner, 1914). 

Tixi ANO Th'VNSi ahon. (Jernct (Uuikq, Maidmont (Locb, Attic 
A linor Orators i, 1941). 

lNDhX F I,, van Clecf (U.S.A. 1895). 

See also K. J. Dover, CQ 1950, 44 1. J. F. D. 

ANTIPHON (2) of Athens (5th c. b.c.), contemporary 
with Antiphon the orator and often confused with him, 
sophist and interpreter of dreams, mentioned by Xeno- 
phon and Aristotle as an opponent of Socrates. Works: 
flXijdcta, He pi ufiovolas, HiiAtrixos 1 , Hepl k planus oveLputv. 

Testimonia and fragments in Diels, Vorsokr. 11 11. 334 ff. ; M. Dntcr- 
steiner, / Sojnti iv (1962). W. D. K. 
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ANTIPHON (3), tragic poet at the court of the Elder 
Dionysius of Syracuse, by whom he was put to death 
(Plut. Quomodo adul. 27; Philostr. VS 1. 15. 3). 

TGF 792. 

ANTISTHENES (1) (c. 445-r. 360 b.c. (Diod. 15. 76)), 
son of Antisthencs of Athens and of a Thracian woman 
(Diog. Laert. 6. 1; Seneca, Constant. 18. 5), one of the 
most devoted followers of Socrate9 (Xen. Symp. 8. 4; 
Mem. 3. 11. 17). lie was considered founder of the Cynic 
sect (I hog. Laert. i. 15; 6. 13) and probably influenced 
the philosophy of Diogenes ol Sinope, from whose nick- 
name o Kvmv the name of that sect is derived. lie also 
influenced the doctrine of the Stoics. 

The main principles of his philosophy were the follow- 
ing. Happiness (edoai/iona) is based on virtue ( apery ). 
Virtue is based on knowledge and therefore can be 
taught. This is done through investigation into the mean- 
ing of words (uyofuirtov tnloKctJns). For he who Icnow-s the 
meaning of a word knows also the thing which it denotes. 
Whoever knows what virtue is cannot but act virtuously. 
Whoever has attained this knowledge can never lose it. 
Most pleasures (rjbovai) are treacherous and do not con- 
tribute to happiness. Only the pleasure which is the 
result of exertion (7 jw«v) is lasting and unobjectionable. 
The best government is that of the wise man. 

lie revered Heiaclcs because he led a life of virtue 
and exertion, and considered Cyrus the model of a wise 
monarch. He preferred Odysseus to Ajax because he 
considered wisdom superior to brutal strength. He w-rote 
dialogues ( Heracles , Aspasia , Cyrus, Protrepticus , and 
others), interpretations of Homer, and fictitious orations 
(. 4 /rt.v, Odysseus). 

Antisthcnes 1 theory of language is taken by Aristotle 
to deny the possibility of contradiction ( Top . i04 b 20-i) 
and ol definition ( Metaph . io4J b 23-fi). 

Antisthems fragnirnta roll A VV. Winrliclmnnn (184.:), Diopcnc* 
T .,ii' 1 1 lie. (>. 1-19; !• Dummlci, Anfuthenua (1KR2), K. v riitr, 
1 [fruit v 1927, 4s 1 tl . Ith. Mhs 1 i;i5, iq H ; K Dudley, A History of 
Cynic nm ( 1 Q17), I (l , 1' Suvre, The tfieek Cynics (1Q48) , It. lloistad, 
Cynu Hero and Cyme King (1948) K. VON !•'. 

ANTISTHIiNES (2) of Rhodes (fl. early 2nd c. n.c.), 
wrote dmrto^ai </>iA nouifmiv] also a history, perhaps of 
Rhodes, down to his own time (used by Polybius via 
Zeno). 

FGiJI ) 508. 

ANTISTIUS (1 , PW 47) VETUS, Gaius, under whose 
father Caesar had served in Spain as quaestor, himself 
became Caesar’s quaestor (date uncertain). He opposed 
Caecilius Ilassus (q.v. 1 ; see CORNIFICIUS 1) in Syria in 45 
n.c. (probably as legatus), but in 44 joined the Liberators. 
He was legate of Octavian in lllyncum (35-34?), cos. stiff. 
(30), and, perhaps as governor of llispnma Citenor, 
fought against the Cantabn (26-24). His descendants 
held several consulships in the early Principate; Antistius 
(2) was his great-grandson. 

Syme, Rum. Rei\, see index. T. J. C. 

ANTISTIUS (2, PW 53) VETUS, Lucius, consul with 
Nero in a.d. 55, was legate of Germania Superior (55 -6) 
and planned to connect the Rhine with the Rh6ne. In 62 
he vainly uiged his son-in-law Ruhellius Plautus to take 
up arms against Nero. Proconsul of Asia (c. 64), he anti- 
cipated condemnation by suicide (65). He is perhaps the 
writer who was a source for Pliny, HN 3-6. 

Ritterling, Fasti des rdm. Deutschland , iG; Sthanz-Hosius, ii, 6si. 

A. M. 

ANTIUM (modern Anzio), roadstead of Lntium. 
Legends envelop its origin, but apparently it was Latin 


in the sixth century b.c. (Dion. Hal. 1. 72; Polyb. 3. 22). 
Shortly thereafter Volsci captured it, and for 200 years 
Antium was apparently the principal Volscian city. Most 
fifth-century records concerning it, including the record 
of the Latin colony in 467, are untrustworthy: the 
notorious annalist Valerius Antius hailed from here. Put 
in the fourth century it was the centre of Volscian resist- 
ance to Rome, that ended only when Macnius (q.v.) 
captured the Antiate fleet and made possible the estab- 
lishment of u citizen colony, 338 (Livy bks. 2-8; Dion. 
Hal. bks. 4-10). Antiate pirates, however, continued 
active even after 338 (Strabo 5. 232). Alter being sacked 
by Marius, Antium became a fashionable resort with 
celebrated temples (App. BCiv. 1. 69; 5. 26; Hor. Carm . 
1. 35). Caligula and Nero were born here and, like later 
emperors, patronized the town (Suet. Calif*. 8 ; Ner. 6). 
Antium nevertheless gradually declined. A pre-Julian 
calendar, ruined villas, and famous objets d\irt like the 
Apollo Belvedere have been found here. 

Prc-Volsciun Antium- M I, Scevola, Rend. 1 st. Lamb. 1959, 
417 tf , 1960, 221 11., 19G4, 89 11. K. T. b- 

ANTONIA (1, PW 1 12), daughter of the triumvir M. 
Antonius and his cousin Antonia, born hetween 54 and 
4Q B.c. She was promised in 44 to a son of the triumvir 
Lepidus, but married, c. 34, the rich Pythodorus of 
Tralles. She seems to huve died before her father. Her 
daughter Pythodoris married Polemon (q.v. 1), king of 
Pontus (cf. OC 1 377) and (later) Archelaus, king of 
Cappadocia (q.v.). 

Cf. PW, s.v. Pythodons, 1 and Pythodorus, 1 1 . A M.; T. J C. 

ANTONIA (2, PW 1 1 3), elder daughter ('minor’ Suet. 
Nero 5. 1 ; wrongly ‘minor’ Tac. Ami. 4. 44, 12. 64)0! M. 
Antonius and Octavia (q.v. 2), born in 39 li.C., was the 
wife of L. Domitms (q.v. 6) Ahenoharbus. Their children 
were Gnacus, consul a.d. 32 (the father of Nero), Domitia 
(wife of C. Passienus Crispus), and Donutia Lcpida 
(mother of Mcssalina (q.v. 1)). T. J. C. 

ANTONIA (3, PW T14), younger daughter (‘minor* 
Suet. Calig. 1 . i, Claud. 1. 6) of M. Antonius and Octavia, 
(q.v. 2), born 31 Jan. 36 b.c., married Drusus (q.v. 3); 
their children were Germanicus, Livilla, and Claudius 
(later Emperor) (qq.v. Cf. IGRom. iv. 206). After Drusus* 
death in 9 u.c. she refused to marry again. In A.D. 31 she 
gave information to Tiberius leading to the discovery of 
the conspiracy ol Sejanus (q.v.). Her grandson, Gaius, on 
his accession conferred numerous honours upon her, in- 
cluding the name Augusta, but soon found her criticisms 
irksome, and, it was said, drove her to commit suicide 
(1 May 37). G. W. R.; T. J. C. 

ANTONIA (4, PW 1 1 5), daughter of Claudius and Aelia 
Paetina, married in a.d. 41 Cn. Pom pci us Magnus and 
afterwards Faustus Cornelius Sulla. Her first husband was 
put to death by Claudius, the second by Nero. She was 
killed some months after the Pisonian conspiracy, in 
which her complicity is possible: less likely is Suetonius* 
story ( Nero 35) that her condemnation w as caused by her 
refusal to marry- Nero after Poppaea’s death. A. M. 

ANTONINUS (1) PIUS, Roman Emperor a.d. 138-61, 
was born in 86 at Lanuvium, near Rome, and was named 
Titus Aurelius ( PW 138) Fulvus Boionius Antoninus. He 
was son of Aurelius Fulvus, of a consular family origin- 
ally from Nimes, and Arria Fad ilia, also of provincial 
and consular descent. Antoninus became quaestor, 
praetor, and in 120 cos. I ord. By then he had married 
Faustina (q.v. 1). Appointed lVvir consulans (see 

Hadrian), he administered this legal office in Etruria and 
Umbria, where he owned much property. Proconsul of 
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Asia between 133 and 136, he gained fame for his 
integrity and afterwards joined Hadrian's consilium (q.v.). 
Scrupulous, loyal, and gentle, he earned the respect of 
Hadrian, who, on the death of L. Aelius (q.v. 2) m 138, 
adopted him as successor, and made him in turn adopt 
both M. Annius Verus ( — M. Aurelius, q.v. i), 
Faustina’s nephew, and L. Ceionius Commodus ( — L. 
Verus, q.v.), son of Aelius. During Hadrian’s last months, 
Antoninus, now holder of proconsular and tribunician 
power, was virtual ruler. At Hadrian’s death, Antoninus’ 
accession, on 10 July T38, was smooth. He persuaded a 
hesitant Senate to consecrate the late ruler. The Senate 
conferred on him himself the title Pius (devout) and on 
Faustina that of Augusta. Whether Pius commemorated 
his loyalty to the memory of his adoptive father or his 
general devotion to his own responsibilities and the gods 
is uncertain. The title Paler Patriae , refused at first, he 
accepted in 1 39, with a second consulship ; he was cos. Ill 
in 140 and IV in 145. 

His policy was unsensational, but beneficent and 
mildly progressive. Accession gifts ( durum coronanum\ 
q.v.) were remitted entirely for Italy, and as to one-half 
for the provinces. Rome and Italy were the focus of an 
attention which reflected his pietas. His medallions of 
140-4 advertise the corning (in 147) 900th anniversary of 
Rome’s founding, and show his belief in her mission. He 
was lond of the life of a country gentleman in his villa 
at Lanuvium and perhaps never left Italy during his 
reign. Ry suppressing the four imperial supervisors 
(71 Yin cunsuhires) whom Hadrian (q.v.) had appointed, 
he returned Italy fully to senatorial control (S.H.A. Ant. 
11. 6). Completely deferential to the Senate, of which no 
member was put to death, he nevertheless conceded to 
it no new powers, and used his advisory consilium 
on all matters. General administration was increasingly 
centralized. Rotation of office became slower and good 
officials at home and abroad remained unchanged for 
years. Permanent officials of the bureaucracy were made 
members of the consilium ( c.onsiliarit ). Imperial control of 
jurisdiction continued, with experts to assist. 

Antoninus dispensed nine 'liberalities’ to a total of 
800 denarii a head; established an alimentary lund (see 
AUMENTA) to support Puellae Juiushnianae, named in 
memory of Faustina (d. 140-1); lightened the prowncial 
huiden of the imperial post; helped many communities 
financially; and carried out much public huilding. Rut he 
cut down unnecessary public expenditure, and at his 
death left 675 million denarii in the Treasury (Dio 74. 8. 
3). Modest and plain-living himself, he disciplined both 
freedmen and imperial procurators. Confiscation was 
rare, judicial clemency frequent. 

Foreign affairs, though Antoninus’ influence en- 
couraged peaceful settlement, were uneasy. About 140 1 
the British frontier was advanced (see wai.lof Antoninus) ; 
hut the Hngantes were later to revolt. A restive Germany 
was further insulated by settling Hritons in the Neckar 
lands. Revolt in Numidia and Mauretania (c. 145—50) was 
followed by Jewish and Egyptian risings. Dacian trouhle 
(c. 158) caused the partition of that province into three 
under procurators (159). Kings tvere assigned to the 
Colchian Lazi, to the Quadi, and to the Armenians, 
whom Parthia was warned to leave untouched, though 
hostilities occurred later ( JLS 1076); and Abgar of 
Edessa was admonished for aggressive conduct. 

With the succession assured, and himself — another 
Numa — high in respect, Antoninus quietly furthered the 
centralization of government, relying chiefly on a friendly 
Senate. The general tone of harmony and well-being 
under Antoninus is well expressed hy Aristides (q.v. 5), 
whose oration ‘To Rome’ pictures the Empire as a 
congery of happy, peaceful, and prosperous city-states 
under the aegis of Rome’s beneficent hegemony and pro- 


tection. Antoninus died at Lorium on 7 Mar. 16 1, en- 
trusting the State to M. Aurelius. Deified by universal 
accord, he received all the usual honours, including a 
commemorative column in the Campus Mariius, whose 
base is now in the Vatican, and a temple in the Forum to 
himself and Faustina. 

1 . Ancm-nt Souiicis. Literary ■ Tho account of AntoniniiR in 
Uistonu Augusta in uncritical. For Aristides’ To Rome, J. H. Oliver, 
‘The Ruling Powei &c.’, Trans Am. Philosophical Soc . 1053, 871 tf 
Minor refeienccs in Aurelius Victor and Euhopms, and liagmcnts of 
Dio Cassius bit 70. The Meditations of M. Aurelius and Fronto’a 
Letters contain frequent allusions to Antommm. 

J men pt ions'. W. Hdttl, Antoninus Pius 11 (1933). 

Coins. H.M Coins, Rom. Jimp in (1936), iv (1940); Straclt, 
ReichsprAgung 111; J. M (J. Toynbee, CR 1925, 170 ff. 

TI. MoDLKN Luehaiuhi,. biz Epigr. s.v. ‘Antoninus'; E. E. 
Rryanl, The Reign of Antoninus Pius (1893), (j, Lucnur-Gnyel, 
Antonin Ir Pirux el son temps (1KH8); W. lliiltl, op. cit. 1 (193(1); 
Wegner, Herrscheibild 11. 4 (1919), Lex. der alt Well. (1965)1 3357. 
s.v ; M Nurmnond, The Antomne Monarchy (1959). For lus temple 
and column at Rome, Nash, Piet. Diet. Rome 1; lor Pius C. H Dodd, 
Num. Chron. 1911, 5 ff. ffibliogi.iphy A. Gurzetti, l.’wiperu da 
Tibrno agfi Antnnuu (1960), (100 ft ; A. Pipaniol, lint. de Rome * 
(1962), 306 581: Ilenutson, Rbm. Gcsih. 348 fl. 

C. H.V. S.;M. H. 

ANTONINUS (2), Annins (PIT 9), maternal grand- 
father of the Emperor Antoninus (q.v. 1) Pius, was cos . 
aw//", in A.i). 69, proconsul of Asia under Vespasian, and 
consul again in 97 under his friend Nerva (q.v.). He is 
addressed in three letters by the Younger Pliny, who savs 
that his Greek verses recalled Callimachus and Herodas. 
Probably, like his son-in-law Aurelius Fulvus, he came 
from Nemausus: his wife Boionia Procilla was certainly 
Nurlionese. 

Svmc, Tacitus , App. 32, 87. G. E. F C\ 

ANTONINUS (3) LIBERALIS, mythographer, prob- 
ably of Antomne times, published a McTii^iopcfidiounr our- 
ayojyrJ, based on Hellenistic sources, e.g. Nicander. 

Tl'XT E Martini, Mythographi graeci 11. 1, 61: E. Oder, iJe 
Ant pin au Lihcrait (1H8G). 

ANTONIUS (1 , PIP 28), Marcus, praetor (perhaps pro 
comule) in 102 n.c\, fought against the Cilici.in pi rales. 
He triumphed late in 100, was consul in 99, and censor 
(with L. Fluccus (q.v. 5) ) in 97. A friend of Manus 
(q.v. 1) with Arpinate connexions, he opposed the ad- 
herents of Satuminus, refused to support the recall of 
Mete Hus (q.v. 6) Numidicus, in his censorship enrolled 
Italians as citizens (thus making the Lex Ltcima Alucia 
necessary), and defended Aquillius and Norbanus (qq. 
v.). He later Turned against Marius, was prosecuted under 
the law of Varius (q.v. i), but acquitted, and was killed 
after Manus’ return to Rome (87). He and L. Crassus were 
the leading orators of their age, heard and admired hy 
Cicero, who later drew idealized portraits of them, 
particularly in the Brutus and the De Oratore. His 01 atory 
was simple, depending mainly on actio for its effect, and 
(perhaps for that reason) he never published his speeches, 
lie left a rhetorical treatise (only the second in Latin, 
after that of Cato (q.v. 1)), apparently incomplete. 

M11I1 nvali, ORF' 221 ff , Rndiun, Stud, fir Rmn . Tint rpp IiuJi*y; 
E S Gruen, JfRS 1965, 67, U. W. Scliolz, Der Redner M. Antonin s 
(l«6-j). K 11. 

ANTONIUS (z, PW zq) ‘CRimCUS’, Marcus, son 
of (1), a weak and easy-going man, dominated by his 
noble wife Julia (see caksar 2). As praetor (74 D.c.) he 
was given a special imperium (described as infinitum) to 
deal with the pirates, perhaps in part to provide a force 
counterbalancing Pornpey’s (q.v.). Unsuccessful in his 
campaigns off Liguria and Spain and oppressive in his 
rcquisitionmg(seeCic. 2 Verr. 3. 213), he was disastrously 
defeated by the Cretans in a naval battle, made a treaty 
with them, and died soon after (r. 72). K. B. 
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ANTONIUS (3, PW 19) ‘HYBRIDA’, Gaius, son of 
(1). An officer under Sul In, rewarded in the proscriptions, 
he escaped prosecution repetundarum by appealing to the 
tribunes on a technicality. As tribune (72 U.C. ?) he helped 
to pass the Lex Antnnui de Termessibus (q.v.). Expelled 
from the Senate by the censors (70), he was helped to a 
praetorship by Cicero(66), made an election compact with 
his old comrade Catiline (q.v.) in 64 (sec Asconius 82 ff.) 
and was elected consul with Cicero. Given the province of 
Macedonia by Cicero, he agreed to march against Cati- 
line, but left the fighting to his legale Petreius (q.v.). 
Oppressive and unsuccessful in Macedonia, he was 
prosecuted and, though defended by Cicero, convicted. 
Recalled from exile by Caesar, he was censor in 42. 

* E. Tl. 

ANTONIUS (4, PIP 30), Marcus, 'Mark Antony’ the 
triumvir, eldest son of Antonius (2) Creticus, w r as born 
r. 83 R.c. After a dissipated youth he distinguished him- 
self as a cavalry commander under Gahinius (q.v. 2) in 
Palestine and Egypt (57-54), and then joined Caesar’s 
staff in Gaul, where, apart from an interval in Rome 
(53-52), he remained till the end of 50; in 51 he was 
quaestor. As tribune in 49 he defended Caesar’s interests 
in the Senate, fled to his camp when 'the last decree’ was 
passed, took part in the fighting in Italy, passed measures 
restoring the sons of the proscribed and some of those 
condemned de awbitu under Pompey’s law of 52, and was 
left in charge of Italy during Caesar’s Spanish campaign. 
In 48 he served under Caesar in Greece and commanded 
his left wing at Pharxalus. Caesar then sent him to Italy 
as his representative and magisler equitum (till late in 47), 
but apparently was not wholly satisfied with his conduct, 
as he held no further post till 4-1 when he was Caesar’s 
consular colleague. Altei the Ides of March he was at 
first conciliators towards the Liberators, but he made an 
unscrupulous use of Caesar’s papers, and his recruiting 
of armed suppoi lers, followed bv the irregular enactment 
of a law which gave him Cisalpine Gaul and Gallia 
Comuta for five years (June), strengthened the opinion 
that lie was preparing to step into Caesar’s shoes. Further, 
the actn ities of Octavian threatened his position as leader 
of the Caesarian party. By early 43 he faced an armed 
coalition consisting of Dccimus Brutus (q.v. fi), whom lie 
was blockading in Mutina (q.v.), the new' consuls liirtius 
and Pansa (qq.w), both moderate Caesarians, and Octav- 
ian, backed by the Senate’s authority and Cicero’s 
eloquence; in April he was compelled by reverses at 
Forum Gallorum and Mutina to retreat to Gallia Nar- 
bonensis. lie was joined there, however, by the governors 
of the western provinces, Lepidus (q.v. 3), Pollio (q.v.), 
and Plancus (q.v. 1), and subsequently reconciled with 
Octavian. 

By the Lex Titia (November 43) Antony, Lepidus, 
and Octavian were appointed tresviri rei publicne con - 
stitucruliH (see triumviri) for five years. The proscription 
of their political and personal enemies was followed in 
42 by the defeat of Brutus and Cassius at Philippi (q.v.), 
where Antony established his reputation as a general. By 
agreement with Octavian he now undertook the re- 
organization of the eastern half of the Empire. In the 
course of this task he met Cleopatra at Tarsus (q.v.) in 
41 and spent the following w inter with her in Egypt. The 
defeat of he, brother L. Antonius (q.v. 6) in the Perusine 
War compelled him early in 40, despite the distraction of 
a Parthian invasion of Syria (vee 1 An VENUS 2), to return 
to Italy, but a new agreement was reached at Brundisium 
by which Antony surrendered his province of Gaul, 
which Octavian had already occupied, and married his 
sister Octavia (q.v. 2). In 39 they made the treaty of 
Misenum (q.v.) with Sextus Pompeius, after which 
Antony left with Octavia to continue his task in the 
East. By 38 his lieutenant Vcntidius (q.v.) had ex- 


pelled the Parthians from Syria. In 37 new differences 
between Antony and Octavian were settled at Tarentum, 
and the Triumvirate was prolonged for another five 
years; but this time he left Octavia behind when he de- 
parted for the East, and renewed his association with 
Cleopatra on a permanent basis. 'Phis step was probably 
not without its political motives. The support of the rich 
kingdom of Egypt, to which he now restored some of its 
old territories, was a valuable asset. For similar reasons he 
saw to it that the able Herod (q.v. 1) was installed in his 
kingdom of Judaea. The allegiance of Egypt and the 
Hellenistic East was courted by religious propaganda; 
Antony had already assumed the role of Dionysus, i.e. of 
Osiris, and he and Cleopatra could now be represented 
as a divine pair w r ith Cleopatra as Aphrodite or Isis, 
united for the henefit of Asia, ns had been predicted at 
Tarsus (Pint. Ant. 2 6). In 36, how r cvcr, Antony’s Parthian 
expedition ended in a disastrous retreat, and the defeat 
of Sextus Pompeius and the elimination of Lepidus from 
the Triumvirate brought the rivalry between Antony and 
Octavian into sharper focus. In 35 there was fresh cause 
of offence when Octavia came to the East bringing 
Antony Roman troops amounting in number only to one 
tenth of what Octavian had promised and Antony re- 
fused to receive her. In 3.4 he annexed Armenia on the 
pretext of the desertion in 36 of its king Artavasdes 
(q.v. 1) and celebrated in Alexandria a triumph, followed 
by a ceremony in which Cleopatra and her children — 
including Caesanon (q.v.), whom Antony declared to be 
Caesar’s acknowledged son — were proclaimed as mon- 
archs of the expanded Egypt and other territories inside 
and outside the Roman Empire. An open breach with 
Octavian followed; the year 33 saw an acrimonious ex- 
change of accusations. Early in 32 Octavian frightened 
many of Antony’s supporters into leaving Rome (see 
sosius 1); Antony divorced Octavia; and Octavian 
forcibly seized and published Antony’s will, in which he 
allegedly left bequests to his children by Cleopatra (an 
impossibility in Roman law) and requested burial 111 
Alexandria. It was now easy for Octavian to procure the 
annulment of Antony’s remaining powers and a declara- 
tion of war against Cleopatra. Antony’s legions were 
supplemented by the Egyptian fleet and the forces of his 
numerous client-kings, but the presence of Cleopatra in 
his camp alienated a number of his Roman supporters 
including Plancus (q.v. 1), Titius (q.v. 2), and Domitius 
(q.v. 5) Ahenobarbus. Decisively defeated at Actium 
(q.v.) in September 31, Antony attempted to defend 
Egypt, but the general defection of his governors and 
vassals made his cause hopeless. lie committed suicide 
before Octavian’s entry into Alexandria (Aug. 30). 

Of fine physique, and with a constitution which 
excesses and hardships alike failed to ruin, Antony was a 
natural soldier, and his courage, affability, nnd generosity 
made him a great soldiers’ leader. As a politician, though 
by no means unskilful, he was sometimes led into serious 
errors by bis irascible temper and self-will. It was his 
misfortune to face in Octavian a cooler, more single- 
minded, and less scrupulous opponent. As an admini- 
strator he wns not without ability ; his arrangements in 
the East, except where they concerned Cleopatra and her 
family, were largely retained by Augustus. In oratory he 
inclined to the florid Asian school ; his only literury publi- 
cation was an apologia of 31 De sua ebrietate ; specimens 
of his epistolary style can be seen in Cicero's corre- 
spondence, the thirteenth Philippic and Suetonius’ 
Augustus. 

Antony was married (1) to Fadia; (2) to his cousin 
Antonia, daughter of C. Antonius (3), whom he divorced 
in 47 ; (3) in 47 or 46, to Fulvia(q.v.);(4) in 40, to Octavia. 
By Antonia he had a daughter Antonia (q.v. 1); by Fulvia 
two sons, Marcus and lullus Antonius (qq.v. 7 and 8) ; by 
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Octavia two daughters Antonia (2) and (3), through whom 
he was the ancestor of the three emperors Gaius, Claud- 
ius, and Nero. His marriage to Cleopatra (37 ?) was not 
valid in Roman law. For their children see Cleopatra vii. 

Cjccto, Letters and Philippics ; Caes. TiGall. 7. 8i, 8, BCiv. i, 3; 
Veil, Put. 2; JoHeph. AJ 14-15, BJ 1; Suet. Jul., Aug - Plut. Ant.; 
App. BCiv. 2-5* Cbhh. Dio 41-51. J. Kromaycr, Hermes 1804, 
556 ff-I i 8 y 6 , 70 ff. ; Syine, Rom. Rev., hcc index; A. Zwacnepoci, 
LEC 1950, 3 ff ; 1951, 47 ff. ; J. Crook, JRS ig57, 3b ff-I F. Dumont, 
Melanges Levy-Brtim (1959), 85 ff. ; R. F. Rossi, Marco Antonio 
(i959), H. Buchlieim, Die Onentpolitik des Tnumvtrn M. Antonius 
(ig6o); S. E. Smethurst, Thought from the Learned Societies of 
Canada ( 1 960), 155 ff : I. lire her, Das Altertum 1965, 40 ff.: Schanz- 
Hosius 1. 3H8 f. ; ORF 1 408 ff. Iconography: O. f. llrenciel, Hom- 
nuiges d \A. Gremer^ ( 1 962) 4359 ff. See also AmiiM, AUGUSiUS, 
CLEOPATRA Vll. G. W. R. J T. J. C. 

ANTONIUS (5, PW 20), Gaius, second son of Antonius 
(2). As Caesar’s legatus in 49 b.c. he was blockaded by a 
Pompeian fleet on the island of Curicta in the Adriatic 
and forced to surrender. After his praetorship in 44 he 
set out for Macedonia, but was besieged and captured in 
Apollonia by M. Brutus (March 43). He tried to incite the 
troops of Brutus to mutiny and was executed by his 
order, probably early in 42. G. W. R. 

ANTONIUS (6, PW 23), Lucius, third son of Antonius 
(2). He was quaestor in Asia in 50 n.c. and stayed on in 
49 in charge of the province ‘pro quaestore pro praetore’ ; 
in 44, as tribune, he carried a law giving Caesar special 
powers in the appointment of magistrates, and after 
Caesar’s death was made chairman of an agrarian com- 
mission. In the war of Mutina he served under his brother 
Marcus. As consul in 41, with the encouragement of 
Fulvia (q.v.) and in the supposed interests of Marcus 
(hence his assumed surname ‘Pietas’), he asserted the 
rights of his office against Octavian, and championed 
the Italians dispossessed by the latter’s settlements of 
veterans. The ensuing civil war ended in the surrender 
of Lucius at Perusia (q.v.), early in 40. Octavian pardoned 
him and sent him to a command in Spain, where he 
appears to have died soon afterwards. G. W. R.; T. J. C. 

ANTONIUS (7, PW 32), Marcus, called ‘Antyllus’ by 
the Greeks, elder son of the triumvir and Fulvia (q.v.). 
In 37 n.c. (at Tarentum) he was betrothed to Julia (q.v. 2). 
lie assumed the toga virtlis after Actium and was put to 
death by Octavian after the capture of Alexandria. 

G. W. R. 

ANTONIUS (8, PW 22), Tiillus, second son of the 
triumvir and Fulvia, was brought up in Rome by Octavia 
(q.v. 2) and married in 21 n.c. to Marcella, her daughter 
by Marcellus. Praetor (13), consul (10), and proconsul 
of Asia (7/6?), he was condemned to death (2 B.c.) for 
adultery with Julia (q.v. 2) and designs on the supreme 
power, and committed suicide. lie wrote verse, including 
an epic Diomedeui in 12 books; Horace addressed Carm. 
4. 2. to him. He had sons called lullus and Lucius. 

K. M. T. Atkinson, Hist. 1958, 327; Sclmnz-llosius ii. 273. 

T. J. C. 

ANTONIUS (9) CASTOR, perhaps a freedman of M. 
Antonius (q.v. 4), was one of the Elder Pliny’s sources for 
botany ( FIN 25. g). Pliny mentions that he possessed his 
own botanical garden. 

Schanz-Hoaiua § 495, 3. 

ANTONIUS (10) MUSA, physician of Augustus, 
whom in 23 b.c. he cured of a serious illness. Apparently 
he was the first to introduce hydropathy at Rome. He 
wrote a work in several books on the properties of drugs. 
The extant works that pass under his name — De herba 


botanica and De tuenda valetudine ad Maecenatem — are 
spurious and later. 

Ed. E. Howald and H. E. Sijrerist, CML iv. W. D. R. 

ANTONIUS (11) DIOGENES (c. a.d. 100), author of 
a tale of travels and adventures in twenty-four books, 
entitled ‘The wonderful things beyond Thule’ ( 7 a imep 
OovAtjv amara). The story, of which only Photius’ abstract 
is extant ( Bibl . , cod. 166), was of a fantastic character (the 
protagonist, amongst other things, reaches the Moon); 
the erotic element is very much confined to the back- 
ground, and the work, as Rohde has shown, belongs 
rather to the genre ‘Reisefabulistik’ than to the genre 
‘love -romance’ proper. 

Text. R. Herchei, Frol in Scrtptnres Graeci i. 233 ff (Teubner). 

Criticism. Rohde, Gneth. Roman, 269 ff.; Christ-Schmni- 
StUhlin II. n tt . 819 ff. See also novel, CREEK. G. G. 

ANTYLLUS (2nd c. a.d.), physician, belonged to the 
pneumatic school; his chief contributions to medicine 
were in the sphere of dietetics, general therapeutics, and 
especially surgery. Works: IJepi fio-rjO^fiaraiv (on medi- 
cine); XeLpovpynvp.€va (on surgery); flepi vbpoK€<f>dAutv : all 
lost except for frs. See SURGERY, § 6 . W. D. R. 

ANUBIS, originally one of several local gods of the dead 
in Egypt, is represented on the monuments as a jackal. 
In Hellenistic times his cult is both celestial and infernal 
and he is sometimes identified with Hermes under the 
name Herman ubis. He is an important member of the 
cult of the Egyptian deities only at Delos, though we 
know of a thiasos which worshipped him at Smyrna. In 
the Roman period he is represented at tunes as a soldier 
in armour. T. A. IJ. 

ANYTE of Tegea (fl. early 3rd c. B.c.) was an Arcadian 
poetess, much admired in her time and thereafter. About 
eighteen of her charming Doric epigrams, mostly 
sepulcral, are in the Greek Anthology (q.v.) and one is 
cited by Pollux 5. 48. Her lyrics are lost, but she trans- 
lated some of Sappho’s spirit into her sensitive elegiac 
quatrains. She was the lirst to make epitaphs for animals, 
and one of the first to write pastoral descriptions of wild 
nature (e.g. Anth. Pal. 16. 228). 

M. J. Baale, Studio in Anytes viterm (Haarlem, 1903); S. Colangrlo, 
Stud . Hal 10 IS. 280 ff ; F- Herrhnper, Totenkluge um Tiere in der 
anti ken Diihtung (1930), G. Luck, Mil 1954, 174 ff., Wihunnwilz, 
Hellenist. Dichtung 1. 13b i. G. H. 

ANfTOS (sth- 4 th c. n.c.). a wealthy Athenian and a 
democratic leader. General in 409 b.c., he failed to 
prevent the loss of Pvlos, and is said to have escaped con- 
demnation only by bribery. After the war, he was one 
of the restorers of democracy with Thnisybulus, proving 
himself an honest and moderate politician. Plato ( Mena 
90 f.) introduces him as a well-bred man, but a passionate 
enemy of the sophists. He probably did not belong to the 
circle of Socrates, as some sources hint. He became one 
of the three accusers of Socrates, less for private reasons 
than from an honest belief that he was doing the best for 
Athens. Accounts about his banishment and murder 
may be later inventions. 

Prosup. Alt. 1324. V. E. 

AORNOS, the mountain stronghold between the Swat 
and Indus rivers captured by Alexander (327-326 B.c.), 
has been identified by Sir Aurel Stein with Pir-sar, north 
of Buner. Two great ridges, Pir-sar and Una-sar, con- 
verge at right angles; the ‘rock’ is Bar-sar on Pir-sar, cut 
off from the Una ridge (along which Alexander attacked) 
by the Burimar ravine (across which he constructed his 
romp). The operations can be understood only from a 
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map, which shows what a great feat of arms it was. 
‘Aornos’ may represent Una (Unra). 

Sir A. Stein, On Alexander's Track to the Indus (i02g) k chs. 
17-22, with mapN. VV. W. T. 

APAMEA, a city on the Orontes which replaced the 
Macedonian military colony of Pella. It was founded by 
Seleucus I, or perhaps Antiochus I. It was the capital of 
a satrapy and the military headquarters of the Seleucid 
kingdom. A natural fortress, it was seized by Caecilius 
Bassus in 46 b.c. and endured a long siege. During the 
Pnncipate it made only one issue of coins (under 
Claudius), but ruled a large territory; its citizen popula- 
tion numbered 117,000 under Augustus. Its ruins are 
being excavated (reports in Ant. Class. 1932, 1935-6). 
Apamea is by no means to be confused with its name- 
sake in Phrygia, where the Homans concluded a peace 
with Antiochus 111 (q.v.) in 188 ll.c. A. H. M. J. 

APARCHE, votive gift to a god. The custom which is 
expressed by the Latin word votum (q.v.), that a gift is 
promised and given il a certain condition is fulfilled by 
the god, was common in Greece too (cf. 11 . 6. 305 ft'.); 
it is expressed by the word fi’XV- The words dTrapx’rj , 
aKfioOivin express the idea that a part ot something 
gained is given to the god. Generally these gifts were 
understood as a x a P L<JT VP LOV i thank-offering. Cf. IG 1 2 . 
62 1 ) evxoiA^v tc A turns out X^P IV am 5 i 5 ovs\ 

II. Th'rr, ftnapxt uud ve rwavdte Autdrucke in criechischen Weihm- 
sihnftcn (Hiss Mun< bun, 11114) ; J Rudhardt, Notions jondamcri tales 
df la pnisee rehgicuse, etc (1958), 219 fi M. P. N. 

APATURIA, a festival characteristic of the Tonians 
(among the Dorians the Apellai (q.v. 2) corresponds to it), 
it is chiefly known from Athens, where it was celebrated 
by the phratnes in the month of Pyanopsion (Oct.- Nov.). 
Its three da>s were called (1) Supirla (from a late meal), 
(2) aeappuais' (from the sacrifice of an animal), (3) sampe- 
1 oti±\ On this last day the children and young adult men and 
newiv married wives were enrolled in the phratry. Three 
sacrifices are mentioned in connexion with this enrolling: 
the //efoi- (the lesser one) w as probably brought on behalf 
of a child introduced into the phratry; the tcuvpcmv (cf. 
KovptiuTLa) has its name irom llie shearing of the hair of 
the eplicbcs; the yu/ir/Aia from the introduction of the 
newly married young women. See also under alihha. 

T.. DeuhruM . Atiisiht /'>*/*'( 1932), 212 IT. Note above all the insrnp- 
lion of the pluatiy ol liic I Jemotionnlae, JO u J . 1237 «- SIC 1 921. 

m r. n. 

APELLAI (1) (Att/AAoi), a festival of Apollo at Sparta and 
elsewhere, at Sparta the occasion for a citizen assembly 
which modern scholars often therefore call the Apella. 
Its procedure was defined by the Rhetra ot Lycurgus; 
all Spartiatae could attend its (perhaps monthly) meetings 
which were presided over by the kings and Gerousin 
(q.v.), later (in the 5th c.) by the ephors (q.v.). It could 
only accept or reject proposals put before it, any right, 
formal or assumed, of initiating legislation or of amend- 
ment having been withdrawn by an addition to the 
Rhetra , ascribed to Kings Thcopompus and Polydorus 
(see rpahta). It expressed its opinion by acclamation, and 
if this seemed indecisive, by formal division. 

The extent of its competence is uncertain but it had 
the right to decide disputed royal successions ; to appoint 
military commanders; to elect ephors and other magi- 
strates and members of the Gerousia; to decide on peace 
or war and the conclusion of treaties ; and to approve the 
emancipation of helots. Any proposed change in the laws 
required its approval. 

We hear ulso of a fiucpd ckkAt)oIcl (Xen. Hell. 3. 3. 8) 


apparently convoked on urgent occasions, but its com- 
position is uncertain. 

Aiist. Pol . xz’iy a; Thuc. 1. 79-87; Plut. Lyc. 6; Agu 8-11; Diod. 
Sic. 11. 50. (and see SHAH I a). VV. Ci. F. 

APELLAI (2). AirtAAa is a Dorian word signifying 
assembly-place, assembly (see preceding article). In the 
plural it signifies a festival corresponding to the Athenian 
Apnturia (q.v.) at which the new members of the gens 
were introduced. The name of the month Apellaios 
proves that it was widely spread among the Dorians; 
otherwise it is known only through the inscription ol the 
Labyadai at Delphi (SJG 2 438). 

Nilsson, G(JR i.» 556. M. P. N. 

APELLES (4th c. u. c.), painter, of Colophon, later of 
Ephesus (sometimes called Coan because of the Coan 
Aphrodite). Pliny dates bin 332 B.c. (because of the port- 
rait of Alexander). He was taught first by Ephorus of 
Ephesus, then by Pamphilus (q.v. 1) of Sicyon. When in 
the Sicyonian school, he helped Mclanlhius to paint the 
victorious chariot of the tyrant Aristratus. lie painted 
portraits of Philip, Alexander, and their circle, and a self- 
portrait. Anecdotes connect him with Alexander, 
Ptolemy, and Protogenes. He died in Cos while copying 
his Aphrodite, probably early in the third century. 

Selected Works: i. Aphrodite Anadyomene, in Cos, 
later in Rome. Aphrodite rising from the sea, wringing 
out her hair. 2. Alexander with the thunderbolt, m 
Ephesus. Alexander darker than nature so that the 
thunderbolt stood out. 3. Calumny, preceded by Envy, 
Intrigue, and Deception, and followed by Repentance 
and Truth, dragging her victim before a man with large 
ears, attended by Ignorance and Superstition. 4. Sacri- 
fice, in Cos. Described by Herodas (4. 59). Copies of his 
works have been seen in the Herculaneum tragic actor 
(Corgosthenes) (Pfuhl, fig. 653 ; Rumpf, pi. 51/1) and the 
Alexander mosaic (Pfuhl, fig. 648; Rumpf, pi. 48). The 
tone of his pictures was due to a secret varnish. He wrote 
a book on painting; he claimed to know when to take his 
hand from a picture (contrast Protogencs), and that his 
w orks had charm, *dpi? (contrast Mclanthiu9). 

Overbcck, 591, 1067, 1073, logo, 1446-8, 1481, 1687, 1726, 1745, 
1748-9, 1751, 1750, 1766, 1772, 1774. 1827 1906, 1921 , Pfuhl. Hoi ; 
Rumpf, Atalereiu. Zeuhn. 147, Ath. nntt. 1962, 229. T. U. L. W. 

APENNINE CULTURE is the term used to describe 
the material aspects (almost exclusively ceramic) of 
the semi-nomadic pastoral economy diffused along the 
Apennine chain from the Bolognese in the north to the 
south-east tip of peninsular Italy throughout the Middle 
and Late Bronze Age. There are particularly significant 
concentrations in south-east Emilia (Toscanella Imolesc), 
the Marche (Filottrano), Tuscany (Belverde), Latiuni 
(Pian Sultano), Campania (Ischia, q.v., has produced 
Apennine material associated with Late Mycenaean IIIA 
sherds), Puglia (Coppa Nevigata, Grotta Manaccora, and 
the Tarentino), and in Lipari (see aeoliae insulae). A 
division between two sequences, northern and southern, 
may be expressed typologically in terms of pottery trails 
and topographically by an east-west line between Ter- 
moli and Fomua; the material from Lipari, however, 
has affinities with the northern rather than with the 
southern sites. In the Late Bronze Age the story of the 
Apennine Culture is closely linked with that of the terre- 
rnare (see terramara). 

S. M. Pugliai Mon. Ant. 1051, cols. 1 ff. ; id. Cwiltd Appen- 
nimra (1959J; R. Pcroni Arch Class . 1958, 243 ff. , id. Mem. Line. 
1960, l ff.; D. H. Trump Proc Prehist. Soc 1958, 165 ff. ; id. PBSR 
1963, 1 ff. ; id. Central and Southern Italy before Rome (1966), logff ; 
C. E Ostenberir, l.um sul Mtgnone e problemi dtlla preistorta d' Italia 
(,967). D.W.R.R. 
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APENNINES, Italy’s mountain backbone, branch ofT 
from the Alps near Genoa. At first they are of moderate 
height (3,000-4,000 ft.) and run eastwards forming the 
southern boundary of Cisalpine Gaul (Northern Apen- 
nines); then, near Anminum, they turn south-eust, 
follow the line of the Adriatic coast and attain great 
altitudes — 9,560 feet at the Gran Sasso (Central Apen- 
nines); approaching Lucania they become lower again, 
swing south and occupy virtually all south-west Italy 
(Southern Apennines: the granite Sila mountains of the 
Hruttian Peninsula, although geologically distinct, arc 
generally reckoned a prolongation of the limestone 
Apennines. Italy’s volcanic mountains, however - 
Albanus, Vesuvius, Vultur—are independent of the 
Apennine system). The 800-mile Apenriine chain is not 
continuous and unhroken, but consists of tangled moun- 
tain masses of varying width, interspersed with numerous 
upland passes and fertile valleys suitable for agriculture 
or summer pasturage. Offshoots are numerous, e.g. 
Apimn Alps (Liguria), Volscian Mountains (Latium); 
some are completely separated from the main range, e.g. 
Mons Garganus (Apulia). The Apennines feed most 
Italian rivers except the Po and some of its tributaries, 
but, not being perennially snow-capped, supply inade- 
quate amounts of water in summer, when consequent- 
ly the rivers become mere nils or torrent-beds. The 
Apennines contain numerous mineral spnngs hut little 
mineral wealth. In antiquity their cheeses, wolves, hears, 
goats, extensive forests, and brigands were famous. 

IVtlyb. 2 16; 3. no includes Munlitm* Alps in ihe Apennines; 
Strabo 2 12S; 5 211; l.urun 2 joft-piK, Varro, Rust. 2. 1 5. if>; 
Pliny, FIN n 240, 16. 197. (J. S. du Ku.hr Piellei, Italian Mountain 
Lrt'olog y (1923). 1 „. T. S. 

APER, Marcus, an advocate of Gallic origin who at- 
tained the practorship. He apparently visited Hntain, 
perhaps as tribunus laticlanus. Tacitus studied his 
rhetorical methods, and in the Dialog ns introduces him 
as a utilitarian vehemently defending lucrative court- 
oratory in the modern style as against poetry and the 
older fashions. 

Tac. Dial. 2; 5-10; 16-2 ]. Syme, Tacitus, App. 91. C C*. VV. 

APEX, a sort of mitre derived from the Etruscans, 
worn by Koinun flamtics and some other priests, or more 
properly the top of it (Suetonius ap. Servius on Am. 2. 
683, 'apex propne dicitur in summo flaminis pillco uirga 
lanata, hoc est in cuius extreinitate modica Inna est’. The 
virga was a twig or spike of olive-wood (Festus p. 9. 30 
Lindsay); the tuna was a woollen thread, apmtlum , with 
which apparently the spike was tied on (ibid. 21. 10). 
The lower part of the head-dress was the paler us ; that of 
the flamen Dialis was called albapa/rrus, being made of 
the skins of white victims sacrificed to Jupiter (ibid. 9. 
29; Varro ap. Gel. 10. 15. 32). This was a close-fitting 
conical cap (Varro, Ling. 7. 44). 

K. A. Ksdailr, JR. V iqii, 213 ff. ; Wissowu, RF\ 499; Lnrte, RR 
* 57 . 4 ° 4 » nnil (fur ilUr, tuition) pi. 23. II. J. R. 

APHAEA (zinnia), a goddess worshipped in Aegina, 
where the ruins of her temple (famous for its pedimental 
sculptures, now in Munich) are still extant. She was 
identified with Britomartis (q.v. ; Paus. 2. 30. 3); i.e. she 
was of similar character to Artenns (q.v.). H. J. R. 

aphrodIs I US , SciunoMUs, slave and pupil of 
Horace’s teacher, Orbilius, took up the subject of Latin 
orthography and strongly criticized the work of Vernus 
Flaccus(q.v. 8). Scnbunia, Augustus’ first w r ife, freed him 
(Suet. Gram. 19). 


APHRODITE, Greek goddess of love, beauty, and 
fertility. The meaning of the name is uncertain, though 
the Greeks, from Hesiod on ( Theog . 188-206), derived 
it from d(f>p 6 \, ‘foam’, and told of the birth of Aphrodite 
from the sea. She was worshipped throughout almost all 
of the Greek world; the sanctuaries at Paphos (q.v.) and 
Amathus in Cyprus, at Cythcra, and at Corinth were 
especially renowned. To Ilomer she is ‘the Cyprian', and 
it was probably from Cyprus, in the Mycenaean age, that 
Aphrodite first entered Greece, though the Hellenic god- 
dess doubtless owes something to earlier Aegean divini- 
ties, such as Ariadne, whose cults she absorbed. Greek 
tradition consistently pointed to an eastern origin for 
Aphrodite (cf. Hdt. 1. 105 ; Paus. 1. 14. 7), and it w as from 
Cyprus that Adonis, the consort of Astarte-Aphrodile, 
was later to come to Athens. Hut the process ofhelleniza- 
tion has already gone far in 1 lomer, who makes Aphrodite 
the daughter of Zeus and Dione, and the wile of Hephaes- 
tus; Ares, in later myth her hushand, appears in the 
lay of Demodocus (Od. 8. 266-366) as her paramour. 
Aeneas is her son by the Trojan Anchises (//. passim; 
Hymn. Horn. Ven . 5), and she is ever the partisan of the 
Trojans (another hint of her non-Hellenic origin) hut no 
warrior, and when she is w'ounded by Diomedes, Zeus 
reminds her that her sphere is not war but love (II. 5. 
428- 9). 

Primarily, she is a goddess of generation and fertility, 
and in poetry often seems little more than a personi- 
fication of the sexual instinct and the power of love. 
Occasionally she ptesides over marriage, and the bearded 
Aphrodite of Cyprus seems to he an androgynous type 
arising from the marriage ritual (sec hlumaphiioiutiis), 
but marriage was a domain largely pre-empted by Hera. 
Prostitutes, however, considered Aphrodite their patron 
(cf. Aphrodite ri 6 pi>rj, 'End pa, Ath. 13. 572 e-573 a), and 
there was sacred prostitution (q.v.) in her cult at Coi inth, 
hut in general the public cult, at least, was slaid and even 
austere. 

The evidence for Aphrodite as a goddess of egeta- 
tinn is slight, hut not to be dismissed out of hand. She is 
closely associated w ith Adonis (q.v.), a divinity of vegeta- 
tion; here too belong the cult names A. er Kijttois, 
A. Th’Ocia, and her associations with the Chantes, the 
Ilorae, and Eros (qq.v.) (cf. the sanctuary of Eros and 
A. €v Kijitois on the north slope of the Acropolis, O. 
Broneer, Uesp. 1932, 1935)- The powers of fertility are 
generally chthonian (A. MeArunV, Paus. 2. 2. 4; 8. 6. 5; 
9. 27. 5 ; A. 'EniTvpliia at Delphi, Plut. Qnaest. Ram. 
269 b), and to this trait may be due her frequent associa- 
tion in cult with Hermes (q.v.). 

Aphrodite was widely worshipped as a goddess of 
the sea and seafaring (A. llovrla, EimAoin). The armed 
Aphrodite ( ihnXiafjLcin 7) or goddess of war (A. }\pcln t 
Erpnr r£a) w r as vvotshipped in Sparta, Cyprus, Cythcra, 
and elsewhere ; this warlike character is probably a direct 
survival from her Oriental prototypes, and may also 
explain her associations, chiefly in myth, with Ares (q.v.). 

Two very common titles are Ovpnvin and IldvbiffLo^ 
(see PIV, s.vv.), but the philosophical interpretation of 
these ns representing intellectual and common love (PI. 
Svmp. 180 d -181; Xen. Symp. 8. 9-10) is unjustified. 
The title Urania, in fact, seems frequently a mark of the 
Oriental goddess, and was a cult name at Cvprus, 
Cythcra, and Corinth. Tt was also applied to various 
foreign goddesses (e g. the Scythian Argimpasa, licit. 4. 
59; the Arabian Allat, Hdt. 3. 8; Venus Caelestis — 
Astarte at Carthage). Pandemus, on the other hand, the 
‘goddess of the whole people’, represents the highest 
political idea to which Aphrodite attained, notably at 
Athens, but also at Erythrae, Thebes, Cos, and Megalo- 
polis. 

Apart from Hermes, Aphrodite has no strong a9so- 
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ciations in cult with the major Hellenic gods. Nor are 
her festivals, except in Cyprus, of great importance, 
though that at Delos, where Aphrodite has replaced 
Ariadne, was very ancient (Plut. Thes. 21 ; Callirn. Del. 
306-13), and several states had -a month named for her. 
The myrtle and the dove are sacred to Aphrodite (cf. 
dove used for lustration of temple of Pandemus, IG ii 2 . 
659); the sacrifice of swine seems to mark the fertility 
cult and the presence of Adonis. 

In the Hellenistic period the name ‘Syrian A.‘, (on 
Delos A. Ayv-rj) designates Atargatis (q.v.). 

The poets, as in the fragment of Aeschylus’ Dana- 
ides and the magnificent exordium of Lucretius, exalt 
Aphrodite as the cosmic generative force pervading all 
nature. 

Farnell, Cults ii, cha. 21-23; NilsRon. Feste (1906), 362 ff ; GGR i. 

{ |iy if. ; L. Prelicr-C 1 Robert, Gnechiscne Mythalogie 4 (1894) i, 3x5 fl ; 
l. Dussaud, Rev . Hist. Rel. 1916, 1. See Vlnus. K. K. W. 

APHRODITE IN ART. Greek art took several hun- 
dred years to achieve a truly individual vision of Aphro- 
dite. Archaic art represents her either in the Oriental 
type of a nude goddess or as a standing or seated figure 
distinguished only by attributes from other goddesses. 
(E. Euhr, AJArch , 1961, 389). 

Classical art of the fifth century endows Aphrodite 
with majestic beauty and grave charm (G. M. A. 
Hanfmann, AJArch. 1962, 281). The famous images by 
Phidias, A (cumenes, and Agoracntus (A. W. Lawrence, 
Class. Sculpt. 1929) are lost, but we can admire in 
originals the poetic charm of Aphrodite rising from the 
sea (Ludovisi Throne: W. Hahland, jOAI 1953, 2 l'-> 
K. Simon, Die Geburt der A., 1959), the quiel dignity of 
Aphrodite on the swan (painted cup, London), the har- 
mony of Aphrodite and Eros in the Parthenon frieze. An 
Aphrodite on n tortoise and one leaning on a pillar reflect 
monumental images of Pcnclean times (Schrader, Phidias, 
1924). 

‘The finest staLuc not only of Praxiteles but in the 
whole world is the Aphrodite for the sight of which 
many ha\c sailed to Cnidus’, says Pliny ( HN 36. 4. 20). 
Carved about the middle of the fourth century and known 
through Homan copies, this statue shows the goddess 
laying her garment on a liydna before taking a bath. The 
first convincing representation of the beautiful female 
nude, distinguished by an evasive charm, the Cnidian 
Aphrodite became a model for the numerous Aphrodites 
of Hellenistic and Roman tunes (T. Kraus, Die A. von 
Ktndcjs, 1957). Of these the best known are Aphrodite of 
Cyrenc, the popular Venus dc Milo (J. Charhonneaux, 
La Venus de Milo , 1958), the crouching Aphrodite by 
the Bithyman Doulaisas (K. Lullies, Die Kauernde 
Aphrodite , 1954), the armed Aphrodite of Acrocorinthus, 
and the various types described as ’Venus Genetrix’. 

C. Hlinkenbcrg, KntdtaiutJl) ;’A W. Lawrcnrp, Later Greek Sculp- 
ture (1927), C). kronen , The Armed Aphrodite (1030); M. Ibeber. 
Rom. Mat. 1933. G. M. A. II.; J. K. T. F. 

APHTHONIUS, Aei.uis Fkbtus (3rd c. a.p.), wrote 
four books De Metris , which now form the bulk of the 
Ars Grammattca of Manus Victorinus (ed. Kei), Gramm. 
l,at. 6. 31-173). This incorporation (not due to Vic- 
torinus himself) was effected before A.i). 400. 
Schanz-Hosius, § 829. J. K. M. 

APlCIUS, proverbial cognomen of several Roman 
gourmets, especially M. Gavius (PIJP G 91), who lived 
under Augustus and Tiberius, made a science of his 
culinary expertise, and left some writings (Pliny, HN 10. 
133 ; Sen. Helv. 10. 8-9; schol. Juv. 4. 23 ; etc.). The De 
Re Coquinaria ascribed to (Caelius) Apicius by the MSS. 


was, however, compiled later and probably took its pre- 
sent form in the fourth century. 

Tfxt. Giarratano-Vullmer (1922V, A. Marsili, (1957). 

Translation (with text) it. Flower- K. Hoaenbaum (1958); J- 
Andre (1965), French. 

K Vollmcr, Siiz Munchen (1920), 6. L. A M. 

APION, son of Posidonius, a Greek (or Graeco- 
Egyptian) of Alexandria, pupil of Didymus, and succes- 
sor to Theon as head of the Alexandrian school, tic was 
later at Rome, under Tiberius and Cluudius. He was 
nicknamed IJXeiaToviKrjs (by himself), cymbalum mundi , 
and propriae jamae tympanum (by Tiberius and Pliny, 
Pliny 11 N Pref. 25), and, for his industry, \M6x80s. He 
wrote on Egypt (cf. Josephus, Ap. 2. 143 ; and Gell. 5. 14. 
10-30); he called up (so he said) Homer's spirit to 
ascertain the poet's parentage and birthplace, but pub- 
lished no account of the proceedings, and compiled, inter 
alia , an alphabetically arranged Homeric glossary, based, 
as was usual, on Aristarchus, and preserved only in frag- 
ments and in the derivative work of Apollonius Sophistes. 

Fragments^ FGrH. 6rh. A. Ludwich, Phtlol 1917, 205; 1919, 90; 
K Alpera, ‘ThcogniwtoH, Ilepi ipOoyfXufruis' (Dish. Hamburg 19(14), 
54 ff. I*. 11. 11 . F. 

APIS, the sacred bull worshipped in Memphis. His cult 
attained national prominence and under Ptolemaic and 
Roman rulers official recognition was given to it and to 
the feast-days connected with it. When the sacred animal 
died, a successor was chosen and the dead beast was 
mummified and entombed during a period of sorrow and 
fasting which lasted for seventy days. Apis is mentioned 
a few times in Greek inscriptions as one of the gods 
included among the Egyptian deities, but his chief im- 
portance for Graeco-Roman religion lies in the fact that 
the cult of Sarapis (q.v.) originated in the worship of the 
Osirified (see osiris) Apis-bulls entombed in the temple 
at Memphis. T. A. B. 

APODEKTAI, a board of ten officials at Athens, who 
received all the moneys from the revenue-collecting 
departments and paid them over to the spending depart- 
ments, under the supervision of the bnule. They were 
instituted bv Cleisthenes; from the time of Pericles they 
were appointed by lot. 

APOLLINARIUS (e. a.d. 310-r. 390) was a brilliant, 
original Christian thinker whose treatment of the in- 
carnation ranks as one of the classic heresies (Apollin- 
arianism). A champion of Nicene orthodoxy against 
Arms’ teaching, he became bishop of Laodicea c. 360. 
As a counter to Julian’s anti-Christian educational policy 
he rewrote parts of the Bible in classical forms. He was 
the author of numerous commentaries and treatises which 
(apart from works pseudonymously attributed to orthodox 
writers) survive only in fragments, llis distinctive teach- 
ing was that the Logos took the place of the human 
rational soul in Christ. Only so, he argued, could his 
unity and moral integrity he secured; but this solution 
was soon rejected as mutilating Christ’s humanity. 

Texts in H. Lictzmunn. Apolhnaris t ’on Laudnea 1 (1904). 

J.N.D. K. 

APOLLO ('AttoXXusv, Epic also AmroXXoiv or fiirdXXwv, 
as II. 1. 14), the most Greek of all gods, in art the ideal 
type of young, but not immature manly beauty. His 
functions are especially music, archery, prophecy, medi- 
cine, Rnd the care of flocks and herds ; with agriculture he 
has much less to do. He is often associated with the higher 
developments of civilization, approving codes of law (as 
Hdt. 1. 65. 6), inculcating high moral and religious 
principles (as id. 6. 86. 15; Aelian, VH 3. 44), and 
favouring philosophy (e.g. he was said to be the real 
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father of Plato). In matters of ritual, especially of 
purification, his oracles are commonly regarded as the 
supreme authority. Politically, he is especially prominent 
in suggesting or approving schemes of colonization 
(Apollo Archegetes, q.v.). His cult was panhellenic and 
he is regularly spoken of with profound respect, some of 
the war-time plays of Euripides being an exception. 

His name is not found on Linear B tablets and is of 
uncertain etymology, perhaps not Greek. Of his origin 
there are two principal theories, (i) He comes from some- 
where north of Greece. In support of this it is urged that 
his seats of worship are numerous and ancient in the 
north; the legendary Apolline people, the Hyperboreans 
(q.v.), are always thought of as northerners and are real 
enough to send yearly offerings to Delos which follow a 
route from the north (Hdt. 4. 33 ; cf. Farnell, op. cit. infra , 
99 f.); and the ritual of the Stepteria points north also. 
(2) He is Asianic, for his title Avkuos and the name of his 
mother Leto suggest Lycia and the Lycian J.ada ; he has 
numerous connexions with that country and with the 
Oriental sacred number seven (e.g. his birthday is the 
seventh of the month, Hesiod, Op. 771) ; he is especially 
worshipped at Troy and warmly supports the Trojans in 
Homer. The question is yet undecided. (Short biblio- 
graphy in Rose, Handb. of Gk. Myth., 158 n. 2; add 
Bethe, ‘Apollon der Hellene’, in AvTibwpov, Gottingen, 
1924.) 

It was conjectured as early as the fifth century u.c. 
(Euripides, fr. 781, u-13 Nauck; Aesch. ap. |Eratosth.], 
Calast. 24 is uncertain) that Apollo was the Sun, and 
this theory prevailed in Hellenistic and imperial times 
and was for a while revived by modem scholars. It lacks, 
however, any real evidence (see Farnell, 136 fL). It is 
more likely that the god’s origins are to be sought in his 
titles of Noriuos and Lykeios. If he was a god of herdsmen 
in wild country, it is highly probable that his interests 
would include archery, music, and medicine, and that he 
should be somehow connected with their worst enemy, 
the wolf, is equally reasonable ; he can both send and stay 
that and other plagues. How and where he became a 
prophetic god is not know r n, but he is so from our earliest 
records. 

Ol his oracular shrines, Delphi was the chief, 
though others were important, notably Branchidae and 
Claros in Ionia, whereof the latter was particularly 
prominent in Hellenistic times. The method of divina- 
tion was by possession, the medium being filled w ith the 
god, or his inspiration (see further Farnell, 179 IF. and 
DELPHIC oraclf). Of his ritual perhaps the most remark- 
able was the Delphic Stepteria, held every eight years. 
In this, a boy, apparently personating the god, was led 
to a hut near the temple, called the palace of Python (see 
below); this was set on fire; the boy went away into sup- 
posed banishment; and finally all concerned were puri- 
fied at Tempe and came back by the traditional sacred 
route known as the Pythian Way (see Farnell, 293). The 
ancients regarded the ritual as a sort of play commem- 
orating the killing of Python (see below). Delphi, through 
the enterprise of its clergy, became the nearest approach 
to u Vatican which Greece possessed, though it had no 
lonnal authority to enforce its advice. Delphic propaganda 
may be traced in the tendency to introduce Apollo as 
adviser, inspirer, etc., into any and every myth which 
contains a prophet or a prediction. Delphi claimed to be 
the centre of the world, the famous stone called the 
omphalos (navel) marking the very spot. In art, Apollo is 
often represented as sitting on this, but the actual seat of 
his medium, the Pythia, was a tripod, hence continually 
associated with Apollo and his oracles. 

Apollo's earliest adventure (for his birth at Delos, 
see leto) was the killing of Python, a formidable dragon 
which guarded Delphi (in the earliest version, the 


Homeric Hymn to the Pythian Apollo, 300 [122], it is a 
female and unnamed). He also killed Tityos, a giant who 
offered violence to Leto, Od. 11. 580. For other divine 
vengeances, see aloadae, niobe. 

Of his many loves, the most famous was that for 
Coronis, mother of Asclepius (q.v.). For the adventures 
ro which Asclepius’ death led, see ai.cestis. Very interest- 
ing is the tale of his unsuccessful rivalry with Idas (q.v.) 
for Marpessa. Another object of his affections was Cass- 
andra (Alexandra), daughter of Priam. To win her he 
gave her the gift of prophecy, but having received it she 
would not grant him her love. He could not recall his gift, 
but made it futile by causing her ulways to be dis- 
believed (Aesch. Ar. 1202 ff.). Somewhat similar, prob- 
ably modelled upon this, is the story of the Cumaean 
Sibyl, as told by Ovid {Met. 14. 132 ff.). lie bade her 
choose whatever she wished, and she asked to live as 
many years as she held grains of sand. But she forgot to 
ask for permanent youth, and, having denied him, re- 
ceived no more favours from him ; hence she grew so 
old that she finally hung in a vessel, saying, when asked 
what she wanted, that she wished to die (Petronius. Sat. 
48. 8; see Campbell Bonner in Quanta! acunque. Studies 
presented to Kirsopp Lake . . . (U.S.A. 1937), 1 ff.). By 
Gyrene, granddaughter of the river Peneus, lie became 
father of Arisiaeus (q.v. 1); he was first attracted to her 
by observing her courage and prowess in hunting on Mt. 
Pelion, where she was fighting a lion bare-handed, and 
carried her off to that part of Africa which was afterwards 
named after her(Pind. Pyth. 9. 1 7 fF. ; it w as a foundation- 
legend ol the colony ol Gyrene: see L. Vitali, ReltRione 
Cyrenaira (1032), 1 07 fT. ) . 

Apollo was usually impartial in politics, though he 
shows Troy great favour in the Iliad. His principal 
departures from this attitude were during the Persian 
Wars, when the Delphic oracle began by being partial to 
the Persians, and the Peloponnesian War, when it was 
whole-heartedly of the Spartan faction; hence Euripides’ 
attitude (see above). 

In Italy, Apollo was introduced early, partly through 
Etruria (cf. the famous statue of him from Ven), partly 
direct from Greek settlements. Although now and then 
equated with native gods (as the deity of Soracte, Aen . 
11. 785), he never had a generally accepted identification. 
At Rome his Republican cult seems to have been prim- 
arily that ol a god of healing (the Vestals addressed him as 
Apollo medice, Apollo Paean , Macrob. Sat. 1. 17. 15) and 
ol prophecy (cf. suiylla, quindfcimvihi). He had a 
shrine, Apollinar , outside the Porta Garmentalis, and a 
temple was erected 111 consequence of the plague of 
433 n. C. Augustus, who had a special devotion to him, 
partly owing to the nearness of the battle of Actium to one 
of his temples, erected a magnificent temple on the 
Palatine (thus receiving him vntra pomenurn). It was 
vowed in 36 and dedicated jn 28 , to it a celebrated library 
w r us attached. Thencelorward, under the Empire, Apollo 
Palatinus was in some sort the equal ol Jupiter Optunus 
Maximus. 

Apollo is very popular in art from the seventh century, 
as a youth, naked or robed, with bow or lyre, alone 
or with Artemis and sometimes I^eto, the Muses or 
other deities, or in action-scenes (Niobids, Tityos, etc.). 

Spp also aiiistfas (i), nnos, dlli’iuc oracle, OMrHAi.os, stones, 

SAI RED, I HLHfcS ( I ) 

J arnpll, Cults iv 08 IF , W. K. C. (Juthnc, The Greeks and their 
Gods (1950). 73 ff-. 183 ff , Wmsowa, RK 2 tn f\ ; Latte, RR 221 ff. ; 
I. Apollon romam (itjss), J. Kontcnrose, Python (U.S.A. lyso); 

K Kcrcnyi Apollo 1 (forthcoming) ; lor temples in Rome, Nash, Pu t. 
Out. Rome 1. 28 ff. H. J. R ; C. M. R. 

APOLLODORUS (1) (5th c. b.c.), painter, of Athens. 
Pliny dates him 408 h.c., but he must have been painting 
hy 43 °. if Zeuxis (q.v.) ‘entered the door opened by 
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Apollodorus’. He was the first to represent appearance 
(species} and was known as <JKmypd<f>os. JLVaaypapi'a, com- 
mon in Plato for illusionistic painting, means primarily 
plastic shading by a gradation of colour; on vases shading 
is not used for human figures until 425-400. Although 
only two of his pictures are mentioned, his importance 
was fully recognized in antiquity. 

Overbeck. 1641-7; Pfuhl, 734; it. G. Steven, CQ iQII, 150; 
A. Riimpf, JDAl 1934, 10; Muleret u. Zetchn. 12 1. T. U. L. W. 

APOLLODORUS (2) of Gela. New Comedy poet, 
contemporary of Menander according to Suda. He has 
been identified with Apollodorus (q.v. 3) of Carystus, but 
Pollux 10. 138 und uiscnptional evidence (see E. Capps, 
AJPhil. 1900, 45 fT.) prove his separate existence. 

FCC 1. 459 ff., iv. 438 ff. ; CAF 111. 278 ff. W. G. W . 

APOLLODORUS (3) of Carystus, New Comedy poet, 
more famous than Apollodorus (q.v. 2) of Gela, and 
sometimes referred to as Apollodorus ‘the Athenian’ 
(which suggests the grant of Athenian citizenship), lie 
composed forty-seven dramas and won five victories 
(Suda). A contemporary of Posidippus, he produced his 
first play c. 285 u.c\ 'Etevpa was the original of Terence’s 
liecyru-. of Terence’s Phormio. These 

Latin adaptations seem to indicate that Apollodorus was 
greatly influenced by Menander (q.v. 1), and that one of 
his characteristics was an obsessive attention to detail in 
the organization of his plots. Er. 5, the tolly of Greek 
fighting Greek. 

FC( i iv. 440 ff. ; CAF 111. 280 ff ; DcimaiSczuk, Supp. Com. R f ; 
Pam', CLP, no 58. See E. 1 ; . Kiuuhc, lie Apullndons Cormcts (1903); 
M. Schuster, He Apolludunx Poet 11 Comins (i 9 ° 7 ). W.E J. Kuipcr, 
Two Comedies by Apollodotus of Carystus : Termer's Ilecyra and 
phormta (1938 , Uh) speculative), M. R. Posam, Atetie r Henna 1942, 
141 ff., K Mras, Anz Ox ten etch. Ahad. 1948, 184 ff.; Webster, 
Lain Creek Comedy, 205 H. W. G. A. 

APOLLODORUS (4) of Alexandria, physician and 
scientist of the beginning of the third century ij.c. 1 Iis 
chief work, Ihpl Otj/hidv or Anyos Oypia woy (on poisonous 
creatures), was the primary source for all the later phar- 
macologists of antiquity (e.g. Numemus, Nicander, Hera- 
clides of Tarentum, Sostratus, Aelian, Sextius Niger, 
Pliny, Dioscondes, Archigenes, Aemihus Macer). He 
seems also to have written a work IJtpl Oavaolpuov (or 

bTJ^TJTT]pLa>l’) <j>apfld.Kii}V. 

Fragments in O. Schneider, Ntcandrea, 1B1 ff. W. D. R. 

APOLLODORUS (5) of Pergamum (c. 104-22 b.c.), 
rhetor who taught Octavianus (Suet. Aug. 89; Tac. Dial. 
iy) and others at Rome. His Tix v7 L dedicated to C. 
Matius, was translated into Latin by C. Valgius Rufus; 
hut his real influence was due to his oral teaching, which 
was challenged by Theodorus (q.v. 3) of Gadara. His 
theories and those of his followers are known from 
Quintilian (2. 11 ; 3. 1). lie insisted that all legal speeches 
should be composed of the four regular ‘parts’ — proem, 
narration, argumentation, peroration — in the regular 
order. This contrasts with the less rigid precepts of 
Theodorus. 

M. Schtmz, "Die Apolludoreer und dir Theodorcrr', ff rrmri ^8<jO. 

APOLLODORUS (6) of Athens (b. c. 180 b.c.), pupil of 
Aristarchus, left Alexandria (r. 146 b.c.), perhaps for 
Pergamum, and later moved to Athens, where he re- 
mained until his death. He was a scholar of great learning 
and varied interests. 

Works, i. Chronological : Xpovutd or Xpovuei) avvTafi?, 
dedicated to Attalus II of Pergamum and based on the 
chronological researches of Eratosthenes (q.v.), was 
written in comic trimeters and dealt in considerable 


detail with successive periods of history, important in- 
cidents, philosophical schools, the life and work of indi- 
viduals from the fall of Troy (1184 b.c.) to 144 b.c. ; later 
it was continued, not certainly by Apollodorus himself, 
down to 1 j 9 u.c. 2 . Mythological; Bibliotheca (B<./JAio0ij#cTy), 
a study of Greek heroic mythology. The extant work of 
this name, which presents an uncritical summary of the 
traditional Greek mythology, bclongB to the first or 
second century a.d. 3. Theological; IJcpl Ocwi\ a rational- 
istic account of Greek religion, much used by later 
writers. 4. Geographical: a commentary on the Homeric 
Catalogue of Ships, an important work of scholarship 
based on Eratosthenes and Demetrius of Scepsis, and 
containing many quotations from poets and historians 
and many criticisms of earlier writes ; Strabo found it a 
valuable source for books 8 to 10 of his Geography. The 
Prjs 7 Tcpiobos or flcpl yfjy, a geographical guide-book in 
comic trimeters, was probably a later forgery. 5. Critical 
and cxegetical: commentaries on Epicharinus and 
Sophron ; these probably included a critical recension of 
the text. 6. Etymological: ’ErupioXoylaiOT ’^Tv^AoAoyov/Atva 
or r\u>ooai. 

F\ Jnrobv, FGrH riB. 244 and Apollndors Chrnnik (1902) ; f Biblio- 
theca 1, R. Warner in Mythugraphi Grate i, i (1894), J. G Frazer, with 
translation (Loch, iQ2l); C. Robert, l)e Apollodort bibliotheca (1873); 
A. Hiller, TAPA 1 Q35, 296 IF; M. van drr Valk, Rev Ft. grec. 
IQS8, ioo ff. (Biblintheia) , R. Milnzcl, De Apollodort 7 repi $tu tv hbns 
(1883). J F. L. 

APOLLODORUS (7) of Damascus, a Greek town- 
planner and architect who worked at Rome in the first 
century a.l>. He planned the Forum of Trajan and de- 
signed, or supervised, the Basilica and Column of Trajan, 
and other udjaccnt architecture ; and he built a bridge over 
the Danube. Trajan treated him with deference; but 
Hadrian, offended by Apollodorus’ criticism of his 
architectural plans, found a pretext for banishing him in 
a. i). 129, and ultimately had him executed (Dio Cass. 
Epit. 6y. 4). Apollodorus wrote w^orks on military and 
civil engineering. For his surviving work on Engines of 
War see C. Wescher, La Poliorcetique des Grecs (1867), 
137 fT. H. W. R. ; R. E. VV. 

APOLLODORUS (8) of Seleuceia on the Tigris, Stoic 
philosopher, the author of an Ethics and a Physics cited 
by Diog. Luert. 7. 102, 129; 125, 135. He also wrote 
logical works. Testirnonia in II. von Amim, SVE ’ iii. 
259-61. 

APOLLONIA was the name of several Greek cities. 
The chief of these was in Illyria, founded c. 600 b.c. where 
the river Aous enters the coastal plain, with relatively easy 
communications across the Balkan range. It was founded 
as a Corinthian colony by 200 settlers (Steph. Byz. s.v.) 
and grew rapidly in size and prosperity, until it was able 
to destroy one of its neighbours, Thronium, by the 
middle of the fifth century. In the Hellenistic period 
its strategic position and its wealth attracted the Mace- 
donian, Molossian, and Illyrian kings and also Corcyra. 
It joined Rome in 229 b.c., wns treated as a free city and 
prospered greatly as the main base of Roman armies 
in the wars against Macedon. After 146 it was one of 
the terminal points of the Via Egnatia (q.v.), and it was 
Caesar’s headquarters in the campaign of Dyrrhachium 
(48). In 45-44 Caesar gathered an army at Apollonia for 
his eastern campaigns, and at his death his grandnephew 
Octavius was stationed there as a cadet. 

Recent excavations reported in Buletin i universitetit Shtetiror ti 
Tiranis, Sena shkencat shoqUrore i960, 1. 51 ff. ; 1963. 3 , H 7 A- 

M. C. ; N. G. L. H. 

APOLLONIUS (1) RHODIUS (3rd c. b.c.) of Alexan- 
dria or less probably Naucratis, but generally called the 
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Rhodian owing to hiB retirement to Rhodes . Bom e . 295 
a c., Apollonius was a pupil of Callimachus ( V itcie , the 
Suda). According to Vita 1 (Mooney, 1) he turned late 
to writing poetry. This conflicts with the statement of 
the same authority that Apollonius gave a recitation of the 
Argonaut ica while still a stripling (trt j8oe oVh), was 
badly received, and retired to Rhodes, where he revised 
his poem, w'hich then became famous. (At several places in 
hk. 1 the scholia cite the version of the proekdosis ( — the 
first edition), but the differences from the present text 
are not important.) POxy 1241, n list of Alexandrian 
librarians, establishes that Apollonius held the post of 
Prostates (director) of the Alexandrian librnry after 
Zenodotus and before Eratosthenes. Vita 11 represents 
Apollonius as being appointed librarian after his return 
from Rhodes, but this dating and the Suda s statement 
that he succeeded Eratosthenes as librarian probably 
originate in a confusion with Apollonius the Eidograph, 
who is known (from POxy 1241) to have followed Erato- 
sthenes in this office. On the whole it is likely that Apollon- 
ius succeeded Zenodotus as librarian c. 2ho and held the 
post till the accession ol Euergetes in 247. The quarrel 
between Apollonius and his teacher Callimachus seems 
to have been one of the important episodes in the bitter 
literary controversy between the writers of long tradi- 
tional epics and those of short and highly finished poems. 
The freedom with which Apollonius refashioned in his 
own style whole passages of Callimacliean poetry sug- 
gests the turning of a purely literary discussion into a 
personal feud (cf. Pf. Call, li, xli and vol. 1 passim). 
This may well have been enhanced by friction at the lib- 
rary, where Callimachus, who was never librai mil, was pre- 
sumably Apollonius’ subordinate. Though Callimachus 
is said to have been victorious, and Apollonius to have 
retired to Rhodes, it appears that finally the long tradi- 
tional epic won the day (cf. K. Ziegler, Das hcllemstische 
Epos 1934). Tradition records a reconciliation between 
Apollonius and Callimachus, and that they were buried 
close to one another (Vit. Apollon. Rliod. A, in Schol., 
Wendel, 2. 5). 

Works. Verse. In the fashion of the day Apollonius 
wrote poems, from which a tew hexameters survive, 
on the Foundation (ktiois) of Alexandria, Naucratis, 
Caunus, Cnidus, Rhodes, possibly Lesbos. A poem 
called Canobus was in choliamhics. Of his Epigrams only 
Anth. Pal. 1 1. 275, an attack on Callimachus, is extant. 
Apollonius’ magnum opus was the Argonautica , narrating 
in four books — he was ihc first epic poet to divide his own 
work into books — Argo’s voyage to Colchis by the Pro- 
pontis and Black Sea(bks. 1-2), the winning w ith Medea’s 
aid of the Golden Fleece (bk. 3), and the return by the 
Danube, Po, Rh6ne, Mediterranean, and northern Africa 
(bk. 4). It is the great epic of the Alexandrian period, the 
only one before Virgil that in subject and extent (5834 
hexameter lines) could aspire to a comparison with Homer. 
In real Alexandrian style Apollonius, who was both poet 
and scholar, delights in displaying his erudition and ex- 
plaining the aetia (causes) of names, cults, relics, habits, 
etc., when recasting the celebrated myth. It is evident that 
he consulted a great number of authorities, and the excel- 
lent scholia record many of his sources. Apollonius was the 
first poet to place; love — Medea's love for Jason —in the 
foreground of the action in anjcpic poem. The enormous 
effect thi« exercised upon subsequent writing has secured 
for the Argonautica a significant place in the history of 
the world’s literature. Except for Sappho, no other Greek 
poet has so vividly portrayed the first awakening of love 
in a young woman’s heart, nor followed so closely its 
psychological development. In this lies the perennial 
charm of book 3. Apollonius is also capable of delightful 
descriptions. Amazingly rich is, for instance, the shading, 
when portraying the appearance of morning and night, 


and there are brilliant * baroque* scenes of great plastic 
charm — e.g. that of Thetis and her sisters assisting Argo 
through the Wandering Rocks (4. 933 f.) — as well as 
delightful ‘genre’ scenes, from which a delicate irony 
is not absent (e.g. 3. 43 f.). Moreover, he introduces a 
number of striking new similes. But as an epic the work 
is unsuccessful. Its main defect is a want of structural 
unity. The poet did not succeed in moulding into a whole 
the abundant erudite material he had collected; too often 
the narrative falls into long, disjointed, soulless passages. 
At the same time Apollonius is weak in characterization. 
Jason, his central hero, is highly uninspiring and blood- 
less, completely lacking the energy of a heroic leader. 
Even Medea has no unity of character — Medea of book 4 
stands in sharp contrast with Medea of book 3 — and has 
little real epic grandeur. How short she lulls in that 
respect of Virgil’s Dido! Apollonius’ relation to the heroic 
past is in a sense almost ‘modern’. There is no whole- 
hearted, credulous admiration of the great past, but 
rather an attitude of coolly critical superiority, and this 
does not help in the writing of an epic. Apollonius’ 
vocabulary is mainly taken fiom Homer, but in Alexan- 
drian manner he is continually varying and ‘interpreting’ 
the Homeric words and phrases. Not a single line of the 
Argonautica could stand unaltered in Horner. Indeed, his 
greatest achievement as a stylist lies in the subtle adapta- 
tion of Homer’s language to describe a new world of 
romantic sentiment. Metrically Apollonius’ hexameter 
follows Homer rather than Callimachus. Apollonius was 
much read and admired 111 late antiquity. The papyri 
show that he was highly esteemed m the imperial period, 
and he is one of the tew Alexandrian poets whose work 
survived in medieval MSS. 

Prose. Apollonius had some repute as a scholar. A 
tract of Ins Against Zenodotus is mentioned, also works on 
Archilochus, Antimachus, and Hesiod. 


(11140); P. Llandcl, ileobachtunf’rn z. episcHrn Ttchruh des A.’s 
Riiodws (1954), H Fmnkel. ‘Das Aiigonnutcnepoi des \ MU iy57, 
id, /Ibh Akad H / m (Jolt. Phil -hist K.I. III" Folgr, 55 (19(14); 
H. fierier, ‘Hellenist lsclie Dichtunjj sell IQ2I, Tf Ted: Apollonius 
Rhodios’, Humans Jahresberuht, 2S5 (1944 -55), H Kih**c, Rh A/m. 
iybj, 2iy 1. E. A. U.; <J. A. T. 

APOLLONIUS (2, PW 1 12) of Perge mathematician 
(fl. 2nd half of 3rd. c. h.c.). llorn at Perge m Pamphylia, 
lie studied at Alexandria with the pupils of Euclid. There 
he composed the first version, in eight books, of his 
Conies for a geometer, Naucrates, ‘somewhat too hurried- 
ly’ ( Conics 1 praef.). He visited Ephesus and Pergamum, 
where he stayed with one Eudemus, to whom he sub- 
sequently sent the first three hooks of the revised version 
of the Conics. After Eudemus’ death the remaining books 
were sent to Attains, perhaps King Attalus I of Perga- 
mum (q.v.). 

Of the Conics (/cton/ca) the first four books survive in 
Greek and the next three in Arabic translation; Lhe eighth 
is lost. Apollonius states ( Conics 1 praef.) that the first 
four hooks form an elementary introduction, while the 
remainder are particular extensions ( TrepiovaiaariKuiTtpa ). 
He claims no originality for the content of Conics 1-4, but 
says that he expounds the fundamental properties ‘more 
fully and generally’ than his predecessors. This is fully 
justified: earlier writers on conics ( see mathematics), 
including Archimedes, had described them as sections 
of a right circular cone by a plane at right angles to a 
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generator, and hence the parabola, ellipse, and hyperbola 
were known as ‘section of a right-angled cone’, ‘of an 
acute-angled cone’, and 'of Hn obtuse-angled cone' re- 
spectively. Apollonius generates all three from the most 
general type of circular cone, the double oblique. He 
then defines the fundamental properties in terms of 
the 'application of areas’ familiar from Euclid, using the 
terms Trapa^oAtj, tAAei^LS and imipfioXi), according as the 
applied figure exactly fits, fill Is short ol, or exceeds that 
to which it is applied. 

Apollonius did for conics what Euclid had done for 
elementary geometry: both his terminology and his 
methods became canonical and eliminated the work of 
his predecessors. Like Euclid, too, his exposition follows 
the logical rather than the original sequence of working, 
investigation ol the latter has revealed how ‘algebraic’ his 
methods are. His silence oil some iealures of conics (c.g. 
the focus of the parabola) is not due to ignorance, but to 
the elementary nature of the treatise; the specialized 
investigations of hooks 5—7 cover only .1 selection of pos- 
sible topics, hut aie enough to reveal Apollonius as an 
original mathematical genius second only to Archimedes 
111 antiquity. 

Commentaries to the Conics were written by Screnus 
(3) and Hypatia (q.v.). That by Eutocius on books 1 4 is 
extant. Pappus provides lemmata, including some to the 
lost hook 8. 

Of other works by Apollonius there survives only the 
Aoyoi; dnornfir'i {Cutting-off of a Ratio}, in two books, in 
Arabic translation. Pappus (hk. 7) describes hi icily the 
contents of five more lost works: (1) x co/non dnuTop^ 
(Cutting-off of an Area); (2) ouopiofilvif rofnj (Determinate 
Section)] (3) eV atfiai (Tangerines), (.4) rtwiiv {Inclina- 
tion^) \ (5) t/ittoi imircbm {Thine Lon) Apollonius also 
wrote works on the Cylindritn! 11 eh v (Proclus in Eucl. 
105), the Comparison of the Dodetuhedron and Frcosa- 
Uednm (1 lypMclcs, Euclid hk. 14, z), and on unordered 
irrationals (Pappus m Eucl. 10, 21 g Jungc— Thomson). 
In his ducvTOKun' {(Junk Delivery) he calculated limits for 
the value of n closet than those of Archimedes (c| v.) 
(Eutocius in Arch 258). 1 lis KnfluAnn npayfuirchi ( General 
Treatise) dealt with the foundations of geometry (Mannus 
111 Data End. 234). Pappus (bk. 2) gives excerpts from a 
work in which Apollonius sets out a svstem ot expressing 
l,ii ge numbers b\ , in effect, using 10,000 instead ol ten as 
a base (d. am in\ir,i)Es t Sand-reikoner). 

In optics Apollonius wrote a w r ork Ih.pi irvpchm {(hi 
the Burtung-rmnor) (Frag. Math. Jiobtense , cd. Heiberg, 
Mathemaha Cruet 1 M mores 88). In theoretical astronomy 
Ins work was of fundamental importance. From passages 
111 Ptolemy’s Almagest (4. 6 and 12. ]) it seems probable 
that it was he who first established the equivalence of 
eccentric and epicychr models ot planetary motion, and 
applied this to the determination of the moon’s eccentri- 
city and the stationary points ol the planets. "Phis was an 
essential foundation for the systems of Hipparchus and 
Ptolemy (qq.v.) 

Uatf Evidence in PW 11 151, further G Huxley in GKHS 19(13, 
100 ir 

Km I ions. C'nticul text of Comes 7 -4. with Latin tninshition, 
Kuiouus' cimimcntarv and fiaginiMits of lost works bv J. L I lei h era 
(Trubnrr, iNgi, 1893) Of the Arabic veiaiun only pail of hook 5 has 
been published, with German translation, bv L. Nix (1889) For the 
rest ol hooks 5 7 the basis is still Edmund Halley’s Latin tninslnLion 
111 the ctlilw pnneeps ot the Gieek text (17 10) AuyoudnoTti/o)- no edition 
ol the Arabic, Latin translation by Huliev (1706) Imit the history of 
the text anti editions see llrihciE's edition vol. n, lvn IT 

Translations 01 ihf Conics. T L Heath, Apollonius of Perga 
(189b, repr. 1061: much adapted, but with useful introduction). 
Fieneh, I* vt*l Eecke, Lei Canujues J' Apollonius dr Prrge (1923, repr. 
19(13 all nrveii hooks, the most useful translation). German, A. 
C/wahna, Die Kegehchmtte des Apollonius (bks. 1-4 only 1^26). 

l.’oMMiiNT If. G. Zeuthen, Die Lehrr von den Kcgrlschnitten im 
Altrrtum (18N6, repr 1966) Heath, Hut. of Gr. Maths. 11, 12b ff 
(very full summary, includes references to attempts to restore the lost 
works). O. Neugchauer, Apollomusstudum , Quellen und Stud ten 1. 


Gesch. d Math. (1929- ) II 2 21^ ff (for Apollonius’ 'algebra'). 
On Apollonius* astronorniral contributions see O. Neugebuuer in 
Scnpta Mathemanca 1959, 5 ff. G. J. T. 

APOLLONIUS (3) (3rd c. n.c.), the finance minister of 
Egypt for about twenty years from 262 lt.c., held an 
estate of some three square miles fit Philadelphia in the 
Eayum; it was reclaimed land, tenable at the king’s will. 

I lis development of the estate can be traced from the 
correspondence of Zenon, his right-hand man; he was 
specially interested in the improvement of livestock, 
horticulture, and viticulture, lie had extensive business 
interests in Egypt and the Levant and owned a mer- 
chant fleet, as is shown by the same correspondence; 
there is also mention 111 it of properties in Alexandria and 
at Memphis which he seems to have possessed. Zenon, a 
Carian fiom Caunus, entered his service soon alter his 
appointment to office, and settled at Philadelphia prob- 
ably in 25O; thereafter he managed Apollonius’ estates, 
and acquired businesses of his own, which he carried cm 
for some years after Apollonius disappears as a landholder 
nt Philadelphia (r. 242). Of his associates the most im- 
portant was Cleon, an engineer employed in the re- 
clamation of the Eayum, whose works are recorded in 
other papyri besides those of Zenon. 

M Rostov ircfT, A Large JCstate w Egypt (1922); Cl Pr^nux, Lei 
Gms rti figvpte ('947) Apollonius' development of l lie estate, and 
Z* nun's, m inurement ol it, an 1 known purtieulailv from the following 
colli ctmnii ot p.ip>n . t, uuo (Cat general dts antiq egypt. du Musee du 
Cane, /.man Papyri, od C C Edgur, 5 veils. lU2. r , 40); MirhiUJil, 
7.1 non J‘npvn, »*d C. C Edpai (l_> S.A 193 1); Columbia, Columbia 
Pap , Zenon Papyri, cd VV L. WesLermaiui and E. S. Hasenoehrl 
(2 vols, U.b A. 1 914 40). J. G. M, 

APOLLONIUS (4) (2nd c. u.c.) of Alahanda, , 1 /m Aaxoc, 
a pupil of Menccles of Alahanda. lie founded a school 
of rhetoric at Rhodes, visited by Scaevola (izi D.c ) and 
M. Antonius (98 u.c.). 

APOLLONIUS (5) perhaps of the 2nd c. u.c., author 
of 'laruplai Oavfidaitu, a compilation from Aristotle, 
’l’heophrastus, Aristoxcnus, etc. 

Ed O Keller, Scrum Suturuhum Scriptures 1. (1877), 43 ft PW 
Suppl iv 45 

APOLLONIUS (fi)(ist c. n.c\), sculptor, son of Archias, 
ot Athens Known from signature in Athens and on 
bronze berm of Polyclitus' Doryphorus (Winter, KB 393. 
3) ; three other henns from the same villa ui Herculaneum 
are also probably his. 

APOLLONIUS (7), sculptor, son of Nestor, of Athens, 
signed the licit edere torso in the Vatican (Winter, KB 
394. 2). The supposed signature on the bronze boxer in 
the Temur is apparently an illusion (M. Guarducci, Ann. 
della Scuola archeol. di Atene 1959-110, 361). Apollonius 
may also have made the cult statue of Jupiter Capitolinus, 
dedicated 69 d.c., which is reflected in small bronzes. 

T. B. L. W. 

APOLLONIUS (8) of Citium, an Alexandrian physi- 
cian of about 50 u.c. Works: (extant) commentary on 
Hippocrates llepi dptfpeur; (lost) Tlpus rii rov Tapavrlvou 
(against Ileraclides) ; Tlpds BaK\^iov\ Curationes. 

Ed II. Hchonc, 189b. 

APOLLONIUS (9) MOLON (1st c. b.c.), rhetor, a 
native of Alahanda and pupil of Menecles. He lectured 
at Rhodes, visited Rome (87 and 81 u.c.), taught Cicero 
and other Romans, and won success as a pleader. 

Cicero, llrut. 307, 312. 316- Diog. Laert. 3. 34. G. A. Kennedy, 
The Art of Persuasion in Greece (1963), 326 f. 
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APOLLONIUS (10) MYS, member of the Tlerophilean 
school of medicine, worked lor many years in Alexandria, 
towards the end of the first century u.c. He wrote Ihpi rf/s 
' H pufiAov aipu TtuiV, llepl tVTTupiorun’ tfiapp.aKuiv, and 
Ilf pi pvpcuv. 

APOLLONIUS (n) SOPHISTA (c. a.t>. ioo) com- 
piled a Lexicon Jlornencum which is extant in an abridged 
form(ed. I. Bekkcr, 1833). A fragment of the unabridged 
work survives in a Bodleian papyrus. He used especially 
the commentaries of Aristarchus, on whose critical 
method he throws valuable light, and the glossary of Apion. 

F Mnriinaz/oli, Hapax Icgomerion 1 2(1957), IF Eihsc, Britr zur 
Obcrluft run# d Jhassrho/irn ( i yho), 20 6 if , 1 J Sclicnk, Die Duilltn 
des llotner- Lex des A. Soph (iy6i) J 1 -. 1 . ,K. B 

APOLLONIUS (12) of Tyana (/IttoAAuu'io* d 7 Wi'ci»s)» 
a Ncupythagorcan sage. According to our only full 
account, Philostratus* 7 a e? rov Tvavtn AnoAAunnov 
(time of Scptinuus Sevcrus, see Hose, Handb. of Gk. Lit. 
403, W. Nestle, Grtechisrhe Rehgwsitat (1OJO-3), lit. 
123 If.), he was born at Tyuna in Cappadocia, apparently 
about the beginning of the Christian era, and survived 
into the Pnncipate of Nerva (for other datings, and the 
few know'n facts about him, see J. Miller in P IP ii. 
146 fT ). He led the life of an ascetic wandering teacher, 
possessed miraculous powers, visited distant lands, in- 
cluding India, was in danger of his hie under Nero and 
again under Domitian, and saw by clairvoyance the latter’s 
death (Plnlostr. 8. 25—6, cf. Cassius L)io 67. 18). Philo- 
stratus is highly untrustworthy (PIT xx 13 9 fT , F. 
Solmsen), and references elsewhere scanty; hut Apollon- 
ius’ existence and Pythagorcanism need not he doubted. 
An anti-Christian writer, Hterocles of Nicomcdia, 
paralleled Apollonius with Christ, which provoked a 
reply (extant) from Kuscbius. Of his writings (see Suda, 
s.v., 623 Bernhardy) there survive some doubtfully 
authentic letters and a fragment ut his tieatisc On Sacri- 
fices (TcAeTiu 7) nepi Ovtxiojv). II. J. R. 

APOLLONIUS (13), son ol Mncsitheus, named Dysco- 
/iiv, of Alexandria (2nd c. a d.). ( )t his life little is known; 
apart from a short visit to Home, he did not leave Alexan- 
dria. lbs works are distinguished, even among gram- 
maiians, for obscurity oi style and asperity of manner; 
but his method is genuinely ciitical, and his zeal lor 
correcting errors extends to his own (cf. Syntax, p. 231. 
LS Bekk.). For the history of grammar from Dionysius 
Thrax to his own day he is our chief source of informa- 
tion. 

Of some twenty works, mostly on syntax, named in 
the Suda , four survive — on the Pronoun, Conjunction, Ad- 
verb, and Syntax. A conspectus of his doctrines is given 
in the Syntax, which deals mainly w ilh Article, Pronoun, 
Verb, Preposition, and Adverb, successively. He ap- 
proaches syntax from the parts of speech, not the sen- 
tence, beginning with the establishment of the ‘correct* 
order of these, assuming that there must be a proper 
order for them as there is, in his view, for the alphabet; 
and he has much argument disproving such current 
opinions as that the function of the article is to distin- 
guish genders, and that 10 is its vocative. As a result, 
although he correctly settles many details, acutely argu- 
ing from function, not form, he nevertheless achieves 
no comprehensive, organic, system of syntax. His work 
is marked by a constant quest for principle. ‘We must 
investigate what produces solecisms, and not merely 
adduce examples.’ *Why do some verbs take the genitive, 
not the accusative ?’ In discussing forms and construc- 
tions he makes much use of alleged dvaXoyCa ( see chatl's 
(3) OF MALLOS), e.g. insisting on fyu, not *qu, by ‘analogy* 
from the plural and dual; also (pf. pass. subj.). 

He also makes use of what he recognizes to be false 


analogy (avvtKbpofirj), as when he explains that the usage 
ypdtj)€t Ta nai&ta (nominative) is permuted because it 
sounds the same as when rruLbia is accusative, in which 
case the syntax is normal. 

He himself writes Hellenistic as befitted a 

technical writer ; Atticism was confined to belles-lettres. 
So we find such typical turns of syntax as edv c. indie,, 
tic. subjunct , fVfi firj, etc. Apollonius takes no thought 
for style, and his work is marked by frequent pleonasm, 
unacoluthon, etc. lie had a wide knowledge of literature 
and was familiar with Latin. Inevitably perhaps, he falls 
short of the comparative and historical methods available, 
if not always adopted, to-day. But it would be hard to 
overestimate his influence on later Greek and Latin 
grammarians, notably Priscian, or to quarrel with 
Priscian’s tribute, ‘maximus auctor artis grammaticae*. 

Edition, by Iffilig and Schneider in Teubncr’s (Jrarnmatm Gt aeci ; 
}\ Maas, De pronormne, purs generalis (igii), E Kwicr, Apollonius 
fJyuvle: Lssai sur I'htsl d. theories gramm. dans I'antiquxte (1854), 
A Thicrlcldcr, Abhdl d. Sachs Akad . d Wtss. 43. 2 (1035), E. A. 
IJuhn, T 41 ' A 1951, 29 ff. ; H. Erbbe, JJttlr. zur Vberltejtrung der 
Jltasschohtn (i960), ji i ff. 1 *. 1 J. H. F. , H. 11 . 

APOLLONIUS (14) of Tyre, the hero of an anony- 
mous novel widely known in the Middle Ages. The 
oldest extant version (5 th-6th c. a.d.) is in Latin, Historia 
Apollonii Regis Tyrii , but subject-matter (the usual story 
ol a couple w ho become separated and are at last reunited, 
after innumerable adventures involving pirates, enslave- 
ment, apparent deaths, etc.) as well as an analysis of the 
'Healien* suggest that there was a Greek original of the 
second or third century A.Ii. ; an analysis of the diction, 
on the other hand, has so far led scholars to opposite 
conclusions (some maintain the existence of such a Greek 
original, others affirm that the work was written directly 
in Latin). Certain critics distinguish two strata in the 
work, one pagan and one Christian. 

Tim Ricsi (Teuhncr, 1871, lHgi"), M. Ring (Posen -Leipzig, 
iHHS). Unfit impoitant, neither definitive. 

t-Him ism Rohde, Gneth Roman, 415 ff ; Nch.inz I bunts iv 2. 
54 ^ If. (Fundamental); Tcuffel-St luvabc, Hist. Rom. Lu (trend, 
li. t W. Wan) 11' (1892), 548 tl, R Helm, Der unlike Roman' 
(1 y5l>), 47 IT (m Kid survey ol problems). (I. (i. 

APOLLOPHANES, according to the Suda an Athenian 
comic writer. Once victorious, c. 400 11. c. ( 1(1 ii 1 . 2323). 
In the A'pf/Tty a character is introduced apparently speak- 
ing Done. 

FCG 1. 2(16-7, CAF 1 797 ff ; Demiahczuk, Supp Com 9. 

APOPHRADES, unlucky, forbidden days, charac- 
terized by gloomy rites (Plato, Leg. 800 d), e.g. the 
Plyntcna (Pint Ale. 34), on which no assembly or court 
was held. Such were also the last two days of the Anthcs- 
tena, on which the dead visited their old houses and 
people chewed buckthorn and smeared the doors w ith 
pitch to protect themselves. They were properly called 
piapai TjptpaL as opposed to tcuBapai. 

E Rohde, Psvthe 1 (1925), 237, n. 3. M. P. N. 

APPARITORES, public servants who attended Homan 
magistrates (cf. apparere). The most important classes 
w T ere scribae, U ctnrrs, natures (qq.v.), accensi , and prae - 
cemes. They were generally freedmen or sons of freed- 
men. T hey received an annual salary from the State. 
Although their appointment was technically annua], they 
were soon permitted to retain their posts indefinitely. 
Organized into panels (decuriae), they formed corpora- 
tions which were legally recognized by the State. It is 
uncertain whether the apparitores wore any characteristic 
uniform. 

Mom. men, Rom. Staaisr . i\ 332 ff ; A 11 . M. Jones, Studies in 
Roman Government and Law (1960), 153 ff P. T. 

APPELLATIO. Until the end of the Republic the 
judgement of the private iudex (q.v.) in the formulary 
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system of civil procedure ( see law and procedure, 
roman ii) was not subject to appeal. Thereafter appeals 
were probably admitted. Certainly in the cogniho extra- 
ordinary they became normal. Appeal was usually made 
in the first place to the magistrate who appointed the 
trial judge, hut there might be further appeals, ending 
with one to the Emperor. Appellatio in its developed form 
had to be made orally or in writing ( hbelli appellatoru) to 
the judge whose decision was impugned, and he then 
transmitted all the documents in the case to the competent 
higher magistrate with a written report ( litlerae dimis- 
sortae , apostoli). The hearing on appeal was a new trial, 
and fresh evidence was admissible. A frivolous appellant 
had to pay the other party four times his costs; Constan- 
tine punished him with relegatio (q.v.) in tnsulam and 
confiscation of half lus property, but Justinian reverted 
to pecuniary penalties, at the court’s discretion. Justinian 
made an extensive relorm of the system of appeal, and 
the influence of his legislation can still be seen in modem 
continental law. His Nov. 82 settled the rule that all judge- 
ments except those of the praejectus praetorio were 
appealable. 

In the widest sense appellatio is any recourse to a 
higher magistrate for the alteration or quashing of a 
decree of a lower one. In this sense the term is used with 
respect to ordinary administrative decisions of magis- 
tiaics and judgments delivered in criminal cases. In 
the language of the later classical jurisprudence the term 
appellatio is used indiscriminately with provocatio (cf. 
Dig. 40. 1 and Cod. Just. 7. 62), the proper field of which 
in former times was criminal jurisdiction. Thus imperial 
constitutions speak of appellatio or provocatio against a 
nomination as deturw or stnba (Cod. Just. 7. O2. 4, 7). 

h Remit, L' Appel dam In prncedioe de I'm do 1 uduiaruni privatmum 
(1907), R Oii'si.iiin, L'appttlo mile in dmtio rmnano* ( 1953); R 
Villris, Stndi de b'mmisci 1 (igsM, J M ht-Hv, Hnnerps index (1957). 
For ruminal pmreduic sre i dsn undti l\w anli i’hoi ’ l.Di'Hi , roman ill, 
and r Ho \ 01 A 1 10 A. II , H. N. 

APPENDIX VERGILIANA, a collection of Latin 
poems of vai mus provenance, genre, and quality, ascribed 
to Virgil by ancient authorities and most MSS. which 
transmit them. Ascription to Virgil was early (Lucan 
knew' the Culcx as Virgilian), partly through deliberate 
forgery, partly association of anonymous pieces with a 
famous name. Internal evidence against Virgilian author- 
ship is very strong. It now seems untenable for most of 
the collection and questionable lor any part of it. The 
poems are mainly late Augustan or ol the first century 
a.d., when they satisfied a demand for Virgilian mvenilia , 
and they provide a fascinating sample of the second- and 
third-rate verse produced in abundance during this 
period. 

The lita Donati of Virgil lists as his juvenile writings 
Catalepton , Prtapea , Epigrammata , Dirae, Ciris , Culex, 
and Aetna (the last as douhttul). The vita Servii adds 
Copa. A lorefutn and Elegiac in Maecenatem had joined 
the collection by the ninth century (Murbach catalogue), 
probably earlier. Our MS. tradition is gravely corrupt 
and it is often hard to decide which faults are the authors’, 
which the scribes’. 

The c’A't alepton (*ara Atirroi') contains fourteen poems, 
miscellaneous in sqbject and metre. Their quality ranges 
from the clumsiness of q to the brilliance ol 10 (a parody 
ol Catullus 4). The contemporary reference of several of 
the poems renders them enigmatic. It is possible (no 
more) that some are by Virgil. 

ciris, an epyllion of Alexandrian inspiration, relates 
the story of Scylla, daughter of Nisus. The narrative, 
wilfully unbalanced, with elaboration of a few scenes, is 
often obscure in thought and affected in expression. 
Virgilian verses and phrases are ineptly adapted and by 
their inappropriateness betray the imitator. The Ciris is 


aUo strongly influenced by Catullus 64. Though without 
much literary merit, the poem is an interesting specimen 
of its genre. 

copa, a pastiche of commonplaces and phrases from 
Virgil and Propertius, yet with a lively vigour which 
invests its trivial Epicureanism with considerable charm. 

culex. A shepherd kills a gnat which has befriended 
him. The gnat’s ghost later appears, reproaches the 
shepherd for ingratitude and describes the underworld. 
Though T Aican, Statius, and Martial believed the poem 
was Virgil’s, the language, phraseology, and above all the 
fumbling adaptation of Virgilian phrases clearly show it 
is post- Virgilian. The author simulates the young Virgil 
w riting to the young Augustus and thus places his 1 ficvb- 
tiriypa^ov in an interesting historical context. The Culex 
also represents for the Roman Homer a counterpart to 
the Batrachomyomachia . 

DIRAE (lydia). Transmitted as one poem in the MSS. 
but usually edited as two: Dirae , in which a dispossessed 
farmer curses the farm he has lost, and Lydia, in which 
the writer laments his separation from Lydia. Both poems 
have some originality and force. 

ELEC. IN maec. (q. v.), two uninspired elegies on 
Maecenas’ death. 

Moretum describes a humble farmer’s preparation of 
his breakfast. It is an accomplished piece of work, real- 
istic and mildly mock-heroic in tone. Its moral implica- 
tions about country life link it in spirit with the Georgies. 

1’iu apf.a (3 poems). Pliny (Epist. v. 3. 6) mentions Virgil 
amongst those who wrote versiculos severos parum. lie 
may mean the I'riapea. 

AETNA. See Art AETNA. 

Thxis Tcuhner (PL \1 1, Vollmcr- Morel, 1930), O.C T (Clausen, 
Goodyear , Kenney, Richmond, lylis). 

Com MINI Aiui-s Cuiulrptnn, R. K II. Wcstcndnrp I lor rm ft (1949- 
6 j ) , Cim, R Helm (iyj7); Culex, F Leo (iHyi), Dirae (Lydia), 
A F Naeke (1847) 

Translation ii H I'uirclniigh, Loch Vergil 11 (not reliable). 

Si units Cm\. F Leo, Ausg. hi Sthr 11 zy H (1902-7); Copa, 
Wil.uuowitz, //•»// Diehl 11 jii ff (1924); l.ulex, L Frnenkel, JUS 
1 95- I H , Doae (Lydia), h. Fruenkrl, JRS iy(>f>, 142 ff. F R. D. G. 

APPIAN (Appianos) of Alexandria, born probably under 
Domitian, experienced the Jew ish rising of a.d. i 16, held 
olbce in Alexandria, and after gaining Roman citizenship 
moved to Rome to become an advocate and, through the 
influence of Lronto, procurator Augustt ; under Antoninus 
Pius he wrote his 'Pw/iatwd. Ethnographic in arrangement, 
this work treated in turn the Roman conquests: Book i 
BaoiXiKT), ii ’/raAunJ, in EawniKt), iv KcAtikV), v UactAucrj k at 
Ntjolojtiki], vi 'Ifii)piKrj, vii Avvifiaiicij, viii Aifivic$ t 
(KnpxTfOoi’KiKTi, NofiaDiXjj), ix MaKthoviKi) Kai '/AAi/puo/, 
X 'EAAtjvucti Kai Amavrj, xi EvpiaKi) Kai IlapOiK'/j, xil 
AfitfpiSurtio!,-; xiii-xvu 'EpifivAUnv (the Civil Wars, books 
1—5); xvin-xxi AiyvirriaKuiv (the conquest of Egypt); xxii 
'EVarun-afTia, xxiii da/a#oj, xxiv Apdfiios (the Empire to 
Trajan and the Dacian and Arabian campaigns). Books 
vi-ix, xc xvn are complete, except for (viii) and 

MaKtbonKif (ix), which with i~v are fragmentary; x, xviu- 
xxiv are lost. 

The extant tradition goes hack ultimately, in its suc- 
cessive parts, to an early annalist, Polybius, Posidonius, 
Sallust, Asimus Pollio in particular, then Livy, the 
memoirs of Augustus, and possibly Nicolaus of Damas- 
cus ; but it probably came immediately from the composi- 
tion of an early imperial annalist, whom Appian adapted 
to his ethnographic form. Loyal and honest, an admirer 
of Roman imperialism, he wrote in the plain Koivrj, and 
though interested mainly in wars and unreliable about 
Republican institutions and conditions, preserves much 
valuable material, rnosSt notably in bk. 1 of the Civil Wars. 

Tpxts L. Mendelssohn (1R79-81); P. Viercck, Bell Civ (1905); 
H. F.. While (191211, Loeli). P. Meloni, Libra Macedonia di 
Appoint) (1955); E. Gnhlin, Appianno e la stuna delle guerre twill 
(1956)-, id., Hell. Civ. i (1958). A. H. McD. 
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APRIES ( Hophra ), fourth pharaoh (589-570 n.c.) of the 
Saite XXVIth dynasty, relied like his predecessors on 
Ionian and Canan mercenaries. He made unsuccessful 
attempts to conquer Phoenicia and Gyrene, and was 
overthrown by a rising against his mercenaries which set 
Amasis on the throne. 

Herodotus 2. 161 f., 4 159; F. K. Kiemtz, Die politiiche Geschuhte 
Agyptem vom 7 Ins sum 4 Jahrhundet t (iy53), 27 H., 161 ti 

P N U. 

APRONIUS, Lucius , cos . suff. A.D. 8, served in Germany 
as legate of Germamcus (15) and received triurnphaha 
insignia from Tiberius. Proconsul of Africa (18-21), lie 
was again so honoured. He was in Rome 22-4; in 28 as 
propraetorian legate of Germania Inferior he fought 
against the Frisu. H. H. S. 

APSINES of Gadara (3rd c. a.d.), Athenian rhetor and 
rival of a certain Frnnto of Emcsa, author of II. ogrififiru»v M 
Zi^r'inma, and M*j Wtcu. His T*x v V (Spengel, lihet. i. 
329-414), which has come down with many inter- 
polations, owed much to Ilerrnogenes and is the latest 
complete T*x vr ] to survive. J. W. il. A. 

APULEIUS, born c. a.d. 123 of wealthy parents at 
Mudaurus in Africa (August. De Civ. I). 8. 14), was 
educated first at Carthage ( Flor . 18), later at Athens 
(Apol. 72), and at Rome {Flor. 17). Alter much travel 
( Apol . 23) he returned to Africa. Later setting forth on a 
journey to Egypt he tell sick at Oca ( Tripoli ) r. a.d. 155, 
where he was visited by an old fiiend, Sicinius Pontianus; 
the latter was anxious about his widowed mother Puden- 
tilla, now betrothed to her brother-in-law, Sicinius 
Clams. Pontianus, being on bad terms with Ins uncle, 
proposed to Apuleius that he should marry Pudentilla; 
after some hesitation, Apuleius, finding the widow' 
wealthy and attractive, took her to wife. Sicinius Aemtl- 
ianus (brother of Sicinius Clarus) accused Apuleius of 
having won her love by magic. 'T’he case was tried at 
Sabrata before the proconsul, Claudius Maximus. 
Apuleius defended himself with vigour {Apologia) and 
was acquitted, hut left Oea for more congenial surround- 
ings. He is next heard of at Carthage, enjoying renown 
as poet, philosopher, and rhetorician (c. A.D. 161). He 
was appointed chief priest of the province {Flor. 16), and 
delivered many florid declamations after the manner of 
the rhetoricians of the ‘second Sophistic’. Statues were 
erected in his honour at Carthage and at Madaurus (the 
base of the latter has been discovered). He may have had 
a son named Eaustinus. The date of his death is uncertain. 

Works. (1) Apologia (or Pro se de Magia) is one of the 
most interesting and certainly the oddest of all Latin 
speeches. Apuleius’ aim was not merely to rebut the 
charges against him hut to make his opponents look 
ridiculous and to advertise his own powers of rhetoric. 
For its theme see above. 

(2) The Metamorphoses (better known as ‘The Golden 
Ass’) is the sole Latin novel that survives entire. A 
delightful work, imaginative, humorous, and exciting, it 
tells the adventures of one Lucius who, being too curious 
concerning the black art, is accidentally turned into an 
ass, and thus disguised, endures, sees, and hears many 
strange things. He is at last restored to human shape by 
the goddess Isis. At the outset a Greek (1 . 1), at the close 
he is referred to as ‘a poor man from Mudaura’ (1 1. 27), 
and the story of his initiations into the mysteries of Isis 
and Osiris is probably to some extent autobiographical 
(cf.J Apol. 55). Many stories are embedded in the novel, the 
most famous being the exquisite tale of Cupid and Psyche 
(4. 28-6. 24). Another version of the novel, briefer 
but in some details remarkably close, is given in the 
MSS. of Lucian (/louwoy r) ovos). Both works probably 


derive from the same original, the lost Metamorphoses 
of which the unknown Lucius of Patras was either the 
author or the narrator (Photius 96 b, 12 Bekker). The 
story of Cupid and Psyche (which, like the conversion of 
the hero in book xi, has no parallel in Aqvkms 1} omos) may 
be an adaptation of the Greek of ‘Anstofontes Atheneus’ 
(Eulg. Myth. 3. 6). The date is uncertain (an early work 
according to Purser, late (c. a.d. 180) according to Helm). 

(3) The Florida are excerpts from declamations on 
varied themes, mainly trivial and showing an extrava- 
gance typical of the author. They contain much that is 
curious and amusing, while the description of the death 
of the comic poet Philemon has real beauty. They were 
largely composed between a.d. 160 and 170. 

(4) The De Deo Socratis is a flamboyant declamation 
on the baifioviov of Socrates, probably based on a Greek 
original. 

(5) A Lalin translation of a passage from Menander’s 
ArexofLevos : Baehrens PLM iv. 104. 

(6) Lost works. Poems {Apol. 6, 9; Flor. 9. 17, 18, 20); 
Speeches {Apol. 24, 55 ; Flor. 16; August. Ep. 138. 19); 
Quaestiones Natural es % De Piscibus {Apol. 36, 38, 40), 
De Re Rust mi, De Arbor thus, Astronomica, Arithmetical 
De Republican I)e Proverbiis ; Epitome Histortarum\ Ero- 
ticus ; Quaestiones Cutivivudcs ; a translation of Plato’s 
Phaedo\ a novel entitled llernuigoras (Pnscuin, Gramm. 
Lat. 2. p. 85). 

(7 ) Doubtful Works : opinion is now sharply divided on 
the authenticity of two works (1) the De Dogmate P la toms, 
an exposition of the philosophy ot Plato, showing neither 
knowledge nor understanding. Book 1 deals with Plato’s 
life and physical doctrine; book 2 (dedicated to ‘my son 
Faustinus’) sets forth his ethics. Book 3, in which he 
promised to deal with his dialectic, is missing ; some have 
held that the llepi cpfirjrclas, a treatise on formal logic, is 
the third hook, but it is regarded by others as spurious. 
(11) the De Mundo is a translation of the //egi xoafiuv 
falsely attributed to Aristotle; it too is dedicated to 
Faustinus. 

(8) Spuria: Asclepius r Ilerbarius, De Remrdus Salu- 
taribus, Phystognumunia. 

The style of Apuleius is a development of Asianism 
(sec rhetoric, creek § 3), which finds its nearest parallel 
in Pliny (IIN 9. 102; 10. 3; 10. 81). There is no justifi- 
cation lor calling it African Lalin. Jt is florid and extia- 
vagant, richly coloured with poerry, full of strange words, 
Graecisms, archaisms (see archaism), and idioms drawn 
from colloquial Latin , its fullest and most perfect develop- 
ment is seen in the Metamorphoses , where it finds appro- 
priate scope and at times rises to great heights of beauty 
(e.g. A let. 11. 1). The works of Apuleius are tinged 
throughout by his personality - a rhetorician posing as 
philosopher, peacock -proud and full of an immense stole 
of undigested and superficial learning. But his novel won 
him deserved renown. Indeed St. Augustine was not 
certain that he had not actually been turned into an ass, 
and warns the faithful against those who extol him as a 
thaumaturge whose powers surpassed those of Christ 
himself (Ep. 13b. 1; 138). 

Tfxts Met „ R Helm (1907, 1912. 1931); Apol ,R Helm (1905); 
Flor R Hrlm (1910), De Deo .Sot., AscI , De Dor. Plat , De Mundo, 
Tipfir , P Thomas (1908), Ilerbarius, E. Howald and 
H. E Sigenst, CMI. iv (1927) 

CoMMr.Ni aiues Complete, F. Oudcndorp (1764 (1823)), G. K. 
Hildebrand (1H42) Apol., H. E. Hu tier and A S Owen (T914); C. 
Mill chest (1914) Cupid and Peyrhe, L C Purser (1910). Com- 
mcntaiy on Met. bk 1 by M. Molt, on bk, 11 by U. J. De Jongc, on 
bk v by J M II Feinhuut 

Transi a I ions. Apol. and Flor., H. E Hutlcr (1909); P. Valletta 
(1924). Met , W. Adhngton (15*16 and (levised by S. Gaaelec) 1915); 
H. E. Hutlcr (1910). 

Si ylf Nordcn, Ant. Kunstpr . ; M. Ucrnhard, Der Sttl des A. 
(1927); W Oldfather, etc , Index Apuleianus (U.S.A. 1914); J- 
Redrors, Echtheitskntuche IJn ter sue hung der apulmschen Schrijten De 
Plaione und De Mundo (i960). 

~ “ H. E. D.; M. S. S. 
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APULIA, a rather unhealthy region of south-eastern 
Italy (cf. Varro, Rust. i. 6), extending from Mons 
Garganus to Calabria; modern Puglia. Its and soil is 
fertile, especially in the coastal and northern plains; 
southern Apulia contains numerous hills, including 
Mons Vultur. Apulian wool was famous, summer migra- 
tion of flocks having been practised there continuously 
smcc early times (Varro. Rust. 2. 1 ; Pliny, 11 N 8. 190). 
Its inhabitants were indiscriminately called Apuh; they 
included Messapic-speaking Peucetn and Daunn as well 
as Apuli proper who dwelt about Mons Garganus and 
spoke Oscan (Strabo 6. 283 f.). Although lacking Greek 
colonies, Apulia was much hellemzed by 300 b.c. Be- 
tween 326 and 317 it became subject to Rome, largely 
voluntarily, and remained loyal against Pyrrhus (Livy 
8 - 2 5 » 37 i 9- I2 - 9 f-, 20; Zonar. 8. 5). In the Ilanni- 
bahc and Sociul Wars, however, many Apulians revolted 
(Livy 22. hi; Appian, BCiv. 1. 39); the consequent 
devastation ruined Apulia. Chief towns: Teanum, Bi- 
pontum, Luccna, Arpi, Herdonia, Venusia, Canusiurn, 
Barium. 

P. II. Arms (cd ), Ruerca archeologica nelTllaliu mendtomile 
(igOo), ys 11. h.. b. 

AQUAH MATT I AC AE , modern Wiesbaden. The 
thermal springs at Wiesbaden are mentioned by Pliny 
the Klder, who describes their action (H N 31. 20), and 
the site nt the Roman baths has long been known. It bad 
military importance because it commanded a stretch of 
the lime s and several periods of military occupation have 
been detected, including a stone cohort fort. 

De* obrtycrmun, ,ch-rueltuhe Limes, . 11 , 13 d. 11, no (cd E. 
Fnbrii'iiiN, 1 you) l\ S. 

AQUAE SEXTIAE, modern A ix-en- Provence, the first 
Roman foundation in Tiansalpine Gaul, was established 
as a tort by C. Sextius Calvmus in 123 H c. alter lus defeat 
ot the S.illuvii (q.v.) and in 102 n.r. was the scene ol 
Marius’ great victory o\er the Teutones. Under Augustus 
it was redounded as Culonia Julia Augusta Aqms 
Sextus, initially with Latin rights (Pliny HN 3. 36). In 
a.d. 38 1 it became the capital of the province of Narbonen- 
sis Secunda. No major monuments survive, but a gate 
and the courses of loui aqueducts are known. 

M Clcn , Aquat Scxtiae (lyifi); F. Hermit. I'OR v (1936), 65 ff ; 
CJirmei , Manuel 111. 115 It., iv. Oh ft. Baltic. A. JJonnadiL-u, Rev. fit. 
Am 1954, 2h 1 1 J. A L. 1 *. K. 

AQUAE SULIS, modern Bath, attributed by Ptolemy 
to the cvt'tlus ol thi’ Belgac. The hot springs w^ere de- 
veloped from the Flavian period and later attained great 
elaboration, outnvalling the largest Gaulish establish- 
ments. The water was led to a partly underground build- 
ing containing a great lead-lined bath (73 a 29 feet), later 
vaulted, and two other swimming baths, Hypocaust 
systems and further plunge baths were later added at 
either end. To the north lay the tctrastyle temple of 
Sulis Minerva, of which the steps, pilasters in the Com- 
posite style, and fragments of altar and of the famous 
Gorgon pediment (30 feet wide) survive. Solinus records 
that coal was burnt on the altar. Facing the porticoed 
temple court to the east was a further building (a 
theatre?). Many inscriptions record visitors from Britain 
and abroad (Collingwood and Wright, RIB 138-78). A 
town-wall enclosing 22 acres was provided in the third 
century. The site was deserted in Saxon times, the ruins 
being described in an eighth-century poem. 

F. J. Haverficld, VCH (Somerset) 1. 219 ff.; W. H. Knowles, 
Archaeologui lyzf). 1 ft., 1 A. Richmond and J. M. C. Toynbee, 
JRS 1955, 97 ff.; B. Cunliile, Antiquity ighft, 199ft. S. S F. 

AQUEDUCTS are justly regarded as one of Rome’s 
most distinctive contributions to architecture and hygiene. 


Rome’s first aqueducts, Aquae Appia (312 B.c.) and Anio 
Vetus (272 h.c.), were tunnelled, no doubt owing much 
to inherited experience drawn from making the far older 
drainage-channels ( cutticuli ) and emissaries cut in the 
soft tufaceous Latian valley-floor (PBSR 19(13, 74 11 .). 
Possibly this experience weighed \rtlh the builders even 
more than military considerations, which favouied the 
hidden undei ground channel. Such tunnels, like early 
railway tunnels, were cut in short lengths reached by 
vertical shalts, which later served for inspection and clean- 
ing. To cross ravines and narrow valleys or to reach 
elevated points a conduit carried on arches was required, 
short bridges occurring sparingly on the Amo Velus, as 
at Ponte Taulclla, long arched sectors for the first time on 
the Aqua Marcia (144 n.c.). An alternative method of 
conveyance, employed for the Amo Vetus at Ponte Lupo, 
was the inverted siphon (Vitr. 8. 7; JLS 5348). All these 
principles were strikingly developed in the w'ide imperial 
world, the Pont du Card near Ncinnusus (Nitnes) and the 
aqueduct of Segovia furnishing the most famous examples 
of storied bridges, the Aquae Marcia (144 li.c.), Claudia, 
and Amo Novus (a.d. 38-52) of Rome itself offering the 
most remarkable series of arched substructions, the four 
aqueducts of Lyons the finest senes of inverted siphons, 
made of lead pipes in series bedded upon concrete. The 
cost and upkeep of these works was high. Aqua Marcia 
cost 180,000,000 sesterces, and Pliny ( Ep . 10. 37) quotes 
3,329,000 sesterces for the aqueduct of Nicomedia in 
Bithynia. The quahry of work varied very much also (cf. 
Fronlin. Aq. 120-2 ; ILS 5795). Smaller tow'ns thus con- 
tented themselves with simpler underground systems, 
which weie also much in vogue m military forts and 
fortresses, w here wooden pipe-lines were often used. The 
channels and their course remained public property, 
often demarcated by cippi, and the water, on arrival, was 
distributed from castella> as at Nimes and Thuburbo 
Maius, to public fountains, baths, and private consumers, 
the latter relying much upon overflow ( aqua caduca). 
Supplies w ere regulated by gauge-pipes of standard bore 
( rallies ) or by time-lirmts {CJL vi. 12O1, viii. 448). 
Development of water-power, as on the Aqua Traiana 
(a.D. 109; see 1 ANIC 1 JLUM), was rare. Rents were not de- 
signed to cover running costs or capital charges, and the 
woiks were usually a liability to the community rather 
than a source of income. 

Under the Republic the aqueducts w'ere maintained 
by censorial lucatio ; in the absence of censors, other 
magistrates, especially the acdiles by virtue ot their 
general mra urbis, were responsible for the water supply. 
Agrippa, as aedile 111 33 b.c., assumed a general respon- 
sibility for the aqueducts which he kept till his death in 
12 H.c. In the following year Augustus established a 
permanent hoard of curatores aquarum originally three 
in number, one being of consular rank. The functions of 
the curatores under the Empire are described by Frontinus 
who held office in the time of Trajan. 

The principal aqueducts of Rome w’ere the following: 
Appia, 312 b.c. ; Amo Vetus, 272 b.c.; Marcia, 144 d.c.; 
Tepula, 125 li.c. ; Julia, 33 b.c.; Virgo, 19 B.c.; Alsietina, 
2 u.c. ; Claudia, a.d. 47; Amo Novus, a.d. 52; Traiana, 
A.D. 109; Alcxandrianu, a.d. 226. 

Frontinus, /V Aquis Urbis Ronuie T. Ashby, Aqueducts of Ancient 
Rome (19,15), I-- H van Dcman, The Budding of the Roman Aque- 
ducts (U S.A 1934), (i. de Montnuzan, Les Aqueducs antique de 
Lyon (igog), t Siimcarcuthcr, Bericht der Rbm.-Uenn. Kommission 
igj6, 24 ft ; J. B Ward-Perkins, PRSR 1955, 115ft.; tor aqueducts 
at Rome, Nash, Piet. Diet. Rome 1. 35 ft. 1 . A. K., D. E. S. 

AQUILA (1), Pontius {PW 17), of undistinguished 
family, probably from Sutrium, tribune in 45 b.c;,, 
annoyed Caesar by not standing up as he passed in 
triumph after Munda. He was one of Caesar’s murderers, 
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and in 43 served under D. Brutus in the war of Mutina. 
After defeating T. Plancus (q.v. 2) he was killed in the 
battle of 21 Apr., and shared the honour of a public 
funeral with Hirtius and Pansa (qq.v.). 

L. Puts, Dalle guerre panic he a Cesare Augusta (igiH), 1 1 ^ ^ 

AQUILA (2) ROMANUS (3rd c. a.d.), rhetorician, 
whose treatise De fi^uris senlenluirunt et elocutwius (ed. 
Halm, Rhet. Lat. Mm. 22-37) was partly based on the 
Greek of Alexander Numenius, but contains illustrations 
from Cicero’s works (often misquoted from memory). 
Sclumz-lIuHiu.s, § H. 17 . J. L M- 

AQUILEIA, a city 7 miles from the head of the Adriatic. 
In 186 n.c. Tiansalpine Gauls occupied this fertile site, 
which controls roads across the Julian Alps. Rome 
ejected them and founded a Latin colony (181 n.c.) to 
forestall similar intrusions and to exploit neighbouring 
gold-mines (Livy 39. 22, 54; 40. 34; H. JVlatrmgly- 
E. S. G. Robinson, Date oj Roman Denarius ( 1 93 3 ), 22). 
Aquileia became a great military, commercial, and in- 
dustrial stronghold; its amber trade was especially im- 
portant (Strabo 4. 207 i.; 5, 214). In imperial times it 
was a co Ionia, sometimes dubbed Roma secunda, the 
capital of Venetta et Jstria, one of the world’s largest 
cities, until razed by Amla in 452 (Auson. Onto Nob. 
IJrb. 65 1., Amm. Marc. 21. 11 f . ; Procop. Varid. 1. 330). 
Its inhabitants fled to the neighbouring lagoons oi Venice. 
Aquileia became a malaria-stricken village, but was still 
an important patriarchate in the fifteenth century. 
Ancient remains are numerous. 

A t’aldcnni, Aquileia Romana (| gjo) ; S. Puncicra, Vita Ecommua 
di Aquileia (ig57>. E. T. S. 

AQUILLIUS (1) (fl. c. 174-154 n.c.), supposed Latin 
author of Boentia {Bueotis ?), a tomoedia palltala which 
Varro attributed to Plautus. 

O. Kibbuik, CHF 1 jj (jrd cd. Teubncr, iHg7). E. II. W. 

AQUILLIUS (2, PIV 10), Manius, consul in 129 
n.c., succeeded Perperna (q.v. 1) in Asia and completed 
the war against the allies of Anstonicus. With the help 
of a senatorial commission, he delimited and organized 
the province of Asia and built roads in it (Degrnssi, 
ILLRP n. 45b). He triumphed (126), was accused 
repetundarum and, though clearly guilty, acquitted. 

E. U. 

AQUILLIUS (3, P\V 11) Manius, son of (2), chief 
legate of Marius (q.v. 1) against the Cimhn and his 
colleague as consul in 101 n.c., when he crushed the slave 
revolt in Sicily, personally killing the rebel leader, 
Athcnion. He celebrated an ovatio (99 ?), was later 
accused repetundarum and, though guilty, acquitted 
through the efforts of his friends Marius and Antnnius 
(q.v. 1). As head of a mission to Asia (89), he restored 
Anobarzanes of Cappadocia and Nicomedes (q.v. 4) of 
Bithynia to their thrones, and then forced Nicomedes 
to attack Mithridates, thus starting the First Mithrid.itic 
War. Defeated by Mithridates, he was captured and killed 
amid public humiliation and ridicule. E. I). 

AQUILLIUS (4, PIV 23) GALLUS, Gaius, a Roman 
jurist of the last century of the Republic, pupil of Q. 
Mucius Scaevola (q.v. 4). lie w*as praetor (probably of 
the Quacstio (q.v.) de ambitu) in 66, contemporarily with 
Cicero, but thereafter devoted himself to the law; he died 
between 55 and 44 n.c. He is famous as the creator of the 
formulae de dolo (Cic. Off. 3. 14. 60; Nat. D. 3. 30. 74) 
which ennbled the bad faith of either party to be pleaded 
in a lawsuit, and thereby added greatly to the flexibility of 


the law ; he also drafted the stipulatio Aquit(l)iana by which 
all kinds of debts could be converted into one stipulatio 
(q.v.) so that they could be discharged by a single 
acceptilatw {Dig. 46. 4. iK. 1). B. N. 

AQUINCUM, on the Danube at Budapest, was the 
centre of the lllyrian-Celtic Eravisci, later the provincial 
capital of Pannonia Inferior. Throughout the Roman 
period it was a key military base against the Quadi and 
the Sarmatian lazyges. From Tiberius it was an auxiliary 
station and under Donation was occupied by Legio II 
Adiutrix. Under Trajan this unit was detached for 
service in Dacia and the East ( c . a.d. 101-14/17), and its 
place was taken by Legio X Gcmina, but it returned to 
become the permanent gnrnson ol Aquincum, except for 
two further periods of detachment, 161—7 and under 
Scptimius Severus, when its place was taken by IV 
Flavia Felix. Around the camp a canabae (q.v.) developed 
its own administration, while the city ol Aquincum, a 
mumcipium(Aclium) under Hadrian and coloma { Septimia ) 
under Severus, developed quite separately on a site 2 
miles north of the legionary fortress. Aquincum was 
abandoned with the rest of Pannonia ( c . 400), Us last 
mention being Sid. Apoll. 5. 107. 

Jinos S/iluKVi, /'tTSiippl. xi, fii II. Oil legionary movements see 
A. Mocsy, FW .Suppl. lx, s.v. ‘Euniionia'. 

K. A W. S.; J. J. W. 

AQUITANIA, a name originally applied strictly to the 
area bounded by the Garonne, the Pyrenees, and the Ray 
of Biscay (modern Gascony). The Aquitam are described 
as differing fiom the other Gauls in speech, customs, and 
physique, and archaeulogically their culture is distin- 
guished by several primitive Hallstatt survivals. They 
were divided into many small tribes which were defeated 
in 56 n.c. by P. Crassus (q.v. 5) and finally subdued after 
campaigns in 38 and 27 b.c. Augustus made Aquitania 
an imperial province, governed from Burdigala (q.v.), 
hut extended it to include the Celtic tribes to the Loire 
which, as Strabo complains (4. 177), made ethnographical 
nonsense of the name. By the third century, however, 
the original Aquitanian tribes, which had coalesced to 
nine, were granted administrative independence as 
Novcmpopulana, centred on Fffusa (Rauze), so that the 
later provinces of Aquilanica Prima and Secunda 
(capitals at Bourges and Bordeaux) in fact excluded them, 
as did medieval ( iuyenne, while Gascony took its name 
from the Vaseoncs, a Pyrenean tribe. Bee also hukdicjala, 
LUCDUNIIM (2). 

G. Kftbre, Les Civilisations fimtnhistorujucs de V Aquitaine (lgsa); 
C. Jiillmn ,Htsl. de la Uaule u (igoH), 44g tt ; O. Ilirsrhtcid, A./. 
Sc/it. (igi 3). 2°g. A. L E. R. 

ARA PACIS, a monument dedicated on 30 Jan. 9 u.c. 
by the Senate, as Augustus records in his Testament, to 
commemorate his safe return from Gaul and Spain. It 
was erected in the Campus Martins, where the Palazzo 
Fiano now stands. The altar proper was surrounded by 
a walled precinct (1 r6 < 10 6 in.) with doors on east and 
west. The walls of this precinct were sculptured with 
reliefs in two tiers ; internally there were festoons slung 
from ox-heads above and fluting below; externally, the 
lower frieze was filled w ith a spreading lloral pattern, the 
upper contained on east and west mythological scenes, 
on north and south a rendering of the procession-on the 
consecration day (4 July 13 n.c.) with portraits of the 
imperial family and figures of lictors, priests, magistrates, 
and representatives of the Roman people. These reliefs 
rank among the most important products of Augustan 
art. The smaller reliefs on the inner altar showing 
Vestals, priests, sacrificial animals (a sheep and two 
steers or two heifers), etc., continue the procession on the 
outer walls. 
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Several sculptured slabs were brought to light about 
1568; others were found in 1859 and 1903. They were 
identified (rightly, despite a recent attempt to prove the 
contrary) as parts of the Ara Pacis hy F. von Duhn in 
1879. In 1937-8 the site was thoroughly explored and the 
monument reconstructed, with most of its surviving 
sculptures, a short distance to the north of the Palazzo 
Fiano. 

(J Mnretti, U Ara Pacis Augustae (igiH), J. M. C. Toynbee, 'The 
Are Phcir Reconsidered', Pruc. JJrtt. Acad., 1953. See nlso JRS 1960, 
44 ti. \ 1961, 153 ff. I>. N. I* ; j! M. C T. 

ARABIA. Greeks of the Classical period were familiar with 
the coast of Arabia and with Arabia Petraea. They knew 
less about the other divisions into which hy Ptolemy’s 
time they had divided the peninsula — Arabia Felix 
in the south and Arabia Deserta. The Romans of the 
Empire took account, as their organization of the southern 
Hector of their eastern limes reveals, of the historical role 
of the Arabs, their steady pressure on the settled lands 
in the north, their infiltration into the Syrian end of the 
Arabian peninsula, their seasonal movements of trails- 
humation between the Desert and the Sown. 

In the north confrontation with, and partial subjection 
to, the great powers of Mesopotamia and Babylonia are 
attested on the monuments of the Assyrian kings from 
Shalmaneser III (853) to Tiglath Pileser III (745-727), 
and Esarhaddon (680-669) and Babylonian Nabunidux 
visited Tanna jn person (552). The Persian King Darius I 
recorded the tributary status of Arabaya (cf. Ildt. 7. 69; 
3 - 97 )- 

For the Greeks knowledge really began with Alexan- 
der. In preparation for his intended circumnavigation his 
admiral liieron sailed down the Persian Gulf to Ras 
Mussendam, and Anaxicrales down the Red Sea through 
Bab-el- Mandeb to the south coast; the south-east 
(Oman) long remained unknown. The Scleucids planted 
some settlements along the coast between the Euphrates 
anti Gerrha, and had a trade arrangement with Gerrha, 
winch supplied Seleucia with spices. Anston explored 
down to Bab-el-Mandeh for Ptolemy 11 , and that king, 
to chastise the hostile Nabataeans of Petra, tapped the 
'incense route’ south of them hy a trade arrangement 
with the Lihyamtes of Dcdan (Al- Ula); Miletus settled 
iorhim a colony, Ampelone, as a sea-port for Dcdan. The 
fourth- third -century kingdoms in the south were Minnea 
on the Red Sea, Katahania at the Straits, and Sahaea, the 
Iladramaut, and Mahra along the south coast; hy the 
second century Minaea had vanished, and a Sabaean- 
Ilomcnlc confederacy (1 hmyantes) dominated Yemen. 
Botli terrain and climate had permitted an early llowering 
of Arabian civilization in southern Arabia. 

In the noith much had been achieved by the Nahatacan 
Arabs; their territories as far as the Negev and Trans- 
jordan were developed with the aid of skilful water con- 
servation. In the first century Petra grew great, and the 
Nabataeans finally extended from Damascus to Dedan. 
The interior was always unknown. Arabia exported 
frankincense and myrrh, gold and gems, and re-exported 
Indian spices and other products. The principal routes 
were the ‘incense route’ from Sahaea through Medina, 
Dedan, and Petra to Syria, and routes from Dhofar to 
Gerrha, from Gerrha across to Petra, and from Egypt to 
Babylonia via Jauf. Till Augustus’ time the southern 
Arabs were jealous intermediaries of the sea-trade be- 
tween India and Egypt; Roman Egypt, with direct 
voyages to south Arabia and India, broke their monpoly, 
and also diminished the importance of the ‘incense route'. 

Augustus sent a military expedition under Gallus (q.v. 
4) to Arabia Felix (Sahaea), which failed; but Roman 
naval predominance in the Red Sea was secured and 
the reduction of Aden (Arabia Eudaemon) early in the 


Principate facilitated the movement of Greek merchant 
convoys on their passage from Egypt to India and hack 
(Anon. Peripl. Mar. Erythr . 26). Friendly diplomatic 
relations with the rulers of the Yemen and Iladramaut 
coasts replaced attempts at military control in Arabia. 
But in the noith the construction of a military limes lrom 
Black Sea to Red Sea involved the absorption of the 
client kingdom of Nabataean Arabia into the Roman 
provincial system. Trajan sent Cornelius Palma (q.v.) to 
annex the land of the Nabataeans (q.v.) as a Roman 
province, and constructed a great road through it from 
Aela on the Red Sea to Damascus (this city being assigned 
to Syria). The provincial era started on 22 March 106. Of 
the two chief cities, Bostra and Petra (qq.v.), the former 
became the provincial capital, where during the second 
century Legio III Cyrenaica was stationed. The govern- 
ors were at first senatorial legates, later equestrian prae- 
stdes. Slightly enlarged to the north under Scptimius 
Severus, the province under Diocletian was divided into 
two: the part around Bostra retained the name Arabia, 
the other part was later incorporated in Palacstina hut 
(by c. 358) appears as Palacstina Salutaris. 

Anon., Peripl. Mar. Erythr. in Muller, Gtogr. Gr. Min i ; Cnry- 
Wunruniflon, Explorers, cn. 4, F. Althnm and JR. StiehJ, Die A r fiber 
in der a/ten Welt, I — i I (1964-5) , It, DuHHaud, La Penetiation des 
Arabes en Syrie an ant i Islam, R K. Brunnow and A. I loinnHzewski, 
Dir Pravincui Arabia 1 111 (1904-9); Jnnee,. Cities F Horn. Prov, 
29-i ff. ; II C Pflaum, Syria 1957, 1 16 ff (lor governors). See also 
J 1 . Miller, The Spue Trade oj the Roman Empire (1969). 

W. W. T.; E. W G. 

ARACHNE (i.e. ‘Spider’), in Ovid, Met. 6. 5 ff., a 
Eydinn woman, daughter of Idmon of Colophon, so 
skilled in weaving as to rival Athena, whom she chal- 
lenged to a competition when the goddess visited her to 
warn her. On Athena’s destroying her web, she hanged 
herself and Athena changed her to a spider. This seems 
to he originally a folk-tale (Stith Thompson A 2091. 1, 
2231. 5). II. J. R. 

ARADUS, the main city of North Phoenicia, on an 
island off the coast, whose kings ruled a large area on the 
mainland. Captured hy Alexander the Great, it regained 
its freedom under Antioch us 1 1 in 259 n.c. Federated 
with its former dominions (Gabala, Came, Marathus, 
Sirnyra), it remained a vassal to the Selcuculs. In the 
second and first century n.c., the federation was gradu- 
ally dissolved. Captured after resisting Antony (38 n.c.), 
its prosperity continued as an important harbour for 
eastern trade. In the mountains opposite the island are 
the remarkable ruins of the main A radian high-place, the 
temple of Zeus Baitokaikes. 

H. Seyrm, Revue numumattque, 1964. H R. 

ARAE FLAVIAE, Rottweil on the Neckar. In a.d. 74 the 
Roman Rhine-Danube frontier was shortened by carrying 
a road south-eastwards from Strasbourg to the Danube. 
A fort was built at the point where another road coming 
up from Vindonissa joined it and the settlement Arae 
Flaviae developed there. Domitian advanced the frontier 
further and removed the garrison. Arae Flavine was 
thought to have lost its importance after A.n. 100 and no 
public administrative buildings have been found, hut the 
description as a municipium in a recently discovered official 
order of A.n. 186 poses new problems. 

W. Schlficrmacher, in (Gi>mnaninn) Germanui Romana ■ 7 , 
Rbmerstddte m Deutschland ( 1 960), 59 fi. O. B , I*. S. 

ARAROS (Apapws), son of Aristophanes, produced 
(after 388 H.C.) two of his father’s plays, Kokalos and 
Aiolosikon (hyp. 4 Ar. Flut.). The first play of his own 
was produced in 375 ; we have fragments of live plays, 
and six titles. 

ECG i. 343-6; CAF ii. 215-19 ■ FAC ii. 12 ff. 


K. J. D. 
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ARATEA, Latin poems translated from the 0a ivoficva 
and I Ipoyviittjfi*; of Aratus (q.v. 1) (i) by Cicero, partly 
extant, a portion being in about 480 hexameters besides 
detached fragments of Phaenomena and Prognostica, 
sometimes inaccurate and monotonous; (2) by Ger- 
manicus, Phaen. t 72s hexameters, and fragments amount- 
ing to fiver 200 verses of Progn, a more poetic and more 
independent adaptation than Cicero's, in which Gcr- 
manicus corrects some astronomical errors in the original ; 
(3) by Avienius (q.v.) in the fourth century, Pham, in 
1325, Progn. in 553 hexameters, considerably expanded 
from the Greek. 

G. Sir(j, De Cic., German , /Inrun Arati inter prrtihus fiHHfi). 
(l) Hachr. I*LM 1. 1 zH , Cicero, ed C. K W JV 1 tiller, 4, v. 3, j(»o- 

? 4;W. W. J,<wbnnk, Tht Porin', oj Cicero , 1933, V'. JUiescu, Clftron, 
,es ‘Arulcd’ (Bucharest, 1441), A Traglin, ('.irerom s Poet it a Frag- 
menta 11 (Rnmr, 100). (2) PLM 1. 142 ft., A Bieysig, ('JVubnei ,* 
1899). (3) Ed. BreysiK, 1889. J. W. O. 

ARATUS (1), of Soli in Cilicia (c. 315-240/230 D.C.), 
was first taught by Menecrates of Ephesus, perhaps 111 
that town. Later he went to Athens, where he imbibed 
Stoicism from Zeno and was introduced to Antigonus 
(q.v. 2) Gonatas. Antigonus c. 277 invited Aratus to 
the Macedonian court, where he Jcelebrated the king’s 
marriage to Phila, half-sister of Antiochus I. He also 
celebrated Antigonus’ victory over the Celts (277) in a 
Hymn to Pan Later Aratus went to Syna and joined 
Antiochus’ court. There he completed his edition of the 
Odyssey, hut eventually returned to Macedonia, where 
his death preceded that of Anligonus 111 240/239. 

Wohks. Aratus’ best-known work, still extant, is an 
astronomical poem, entitled Phanwmena. This, under- 
taken at the request of Antigonus, versifies a prose 
treatise or treatises of Eudoxus of Cnidos (c. 390-337). 
After a proem to Zeus (1-18), and a brief reference to the 
poles, Aratus describes the northern and southern fixed 
stars (26-453), the circles of the celestial sphere (462- 
558), and the risings ami settings of stirs (559-732). 
The remainder of the poem (733-1 154) deals with 
weather signs, in spite of a separate title (IJpoyediatis 
btd an integral part of the poem. The Phae- 

nomena achieved immediate fame (cf. Anth. Pal. 9. 25 
(Leonidas of Tarentum); Callimachus, Epigr. 27) and 
found many commentators (ihe names of 27 are known); 
but the astronomical mistakes, which some commentators 
tried to remove by altering the text, were widely critic- 
ized, especially by Hipparchus (<•. iqo 120 H.c.), whose 
commentary survives. Nevertheless the poem enjoyed 
a great reputation amorp both G reeks and Romans 
(cf. Cic. De Or. 1. 6g) till the end of antiquity. Latin 
translations of it were made by Varro of Atax, Cicero, 
Germanieus, Avienius (see arati-a). Aratus’ style is sober, 
being modelled on Hesiod, and the language, drawn 
mostly from Homer, is relatively simple (there are few 
‘glosses’), but the poem is not easy reading owing to the 
nature of the subject-matter. There are some bad errors 
in the formation of Epic words, and some neologisms. 
The metre is fairly correct, but the refinements intro- 
duced by Callimachus are lacking. The Stoic creed per- 
vades the whole poem, while poetic colour is provided 
by digressions, the longest being the descriptions of the 
Golden Age (98-136) and of storms at sea (408-35). 

Aratus wTote many other poems, now lost, e.g. Epike- 
deia , Epigrams (cf. Anth. Pal . 12. 129), Elegies (Macro b. 
5. 20. 8), Hymns , Paegnia , and a collection of short poems 
with the title To. Kara Xeirrov (the meaning is uncertain), 
from which the Catalepton attributed to Virgil takes its 
name. Other lost works have astronomical or medical 
titles. 

lexis. E. Maass, Arati Phaenomena (1893); Commen tartar um m 
Aratum reliquiae (1898, republ. Berlin 1958); J. Martin (lexl, com- 
mentary and trana., Florence, 1954); ul*. Histuire du lextc des 
Pndnom^ncs d’ Aratus (1956). 


GrNKRAL LiTFRATURR. C. Knaack. 'Aratoc (6)’ in PW ii. 3QI-9; 
E. Maass, Aratea (1892); G. R. Mail, Callimachus, Lycopluon, 
Aratus (Foeh, iq2t), 359 ff-J W. W. Tarn, Antigonos Gonatas (1913), 
221 ti , Chnht-^chnud -Sttthlin 11 i\ 163 ff , R. Baker, ‘Die Ent- 
stehung dt r Sreriispharc A.V, Sh. Leipzig, Math. -not. Klasse 1 952; 
W. Shadcwaldt, Gnnhisrhc Sternsagc, Fisilier Bilrhcrci 129 (1956). 
lurthei bibliography in G. Saiton, Hist .Stir net 1 (1957), 207. 

E. A. B. 

ARATUS (2) (271-213 n c.), a Sicyonian statesman, 
educated at Argos, his refuge after his father’s murder 
(264). He recovered Sicyon in 251, united it to the 
Achaean Confederacy for defence against Macedon, and 
solved its economic difficulties by subsidies from Ptolemy 
Philadelphus, whom he visited personally. As General of 
the Confederacy, noimally each alternate year from 245, 
be seized Acrocorinth in 243 and defeated Gonatas’ 
Actolian allies at Pcllonc (241). In alliance with Aetolia 
(239- 229) lie frequently attacked Athens and Argos; 
additions to the Confederacy included Megalopolis (235) 
and Algos (229), and on Demetrius TEs death (229) 
Aratus helped to liberate Athens. However, Spartan 
aggression cancelled these advances. Defeated at Mt. 
Lycacus and Ladoceia (227) by Cleomencs III, he reali- 
stically opened negotiations with Maccdon, and Doson’s 
arrival in 224 preserved the (Confederacy from disruption. 
In the crisis lie held special powers, judicial and ad- 
ministrative. On Philip V’s accession he called in Doson’s 
Hellenic League against Actolian aggression (220); 111 the 
subsequent war he successfully exposed the treachery of 
the court cabal under Apelles, and after the peace of 
Naupuctus (217) vigorously lesisted Philip’s anti-Roman 
policy and proposed seizure ol ithonic. His death (213), 
probably from consumption, was attributed popularly 
to Philip. 

His Memoirs (’Ynnfivijfzarifrfwi. Polyb. 2. 30) were pro- 
Achaean and apologetic in tone, and less reliable than 
Polybius claims (2. 40. 4). 

Though not without personal rancour (c.g. against 
Lydiades or Aristumachus of Argos), Aratus’ . tions 
usually revealed a sound statesmanlike basis His failure 
to organize a strong army was serious; but his major 
decisions were almost invariably correct, and both as a 
diplomat ut and guerrilla leader he carried adaptability 
to the height of gieatness. 

Ptlvb 2. 37 71 , Liks. 4 5, Pint Agis, Cleomcnrs, Aratus; FGrff 
231 1 ". W. V, , ill), ink, And us of Su'yon (1933); W II. Portir, cd 

Plutarch's Aratus, mirud (1937). F W. W. 

ARAUSIO, a town in Gallia Narbonensis, modern 
Orange. Near here the Cimbri defeated Cn. Mallius and 
Q. Caepio (q v. i) with huge losses (105 n.c.). Under 
Augustus a colony for veterans of Legio II Gallica 
(Colorna Fir nut Julia Secundanorum Arausio ) was estab- 
lished on land taken from the Tric.istmi; details of the 
centunation are pieserved on marble tablets, of which 
many fragments have been recovered. Important monu- 
ments survive, including the theatre, with an enigmatic 
semicircular structure adjoining, two temples, and the 
triumphal arch (with Tiberian inscription) w'hich stands 
outside the north gate. 

J. Sautd, FOR vii (1939), 104 ff ; Grenier, Manuel 111 172 ff 

(general), 398 If (temples), 754 ff (theatre); I A Richmond, . 7 R.V 
ion. 151 ff (arLh and walls); A Piganml, Lrs Documents cadaslraux 
de la colonic rumainr d' Orange (19(14, Suppl. to Gallia), R. Amy 
Ct at., L' Arc d’Orange (igfu, Suppl. to Gallia); G. C. Picard Lei 
Trophees romams (1959), 319 ff- Bailie- C. Julhan, Hist, de la Gaule 
111 ( 1 909), ti 5 if. A. L. F. R. 

ARAXES, properly the Armenian river now called Aras, 
Has, or Yerash, rising in Bin Geul Dagh, then flowing 
eastwards across Erzerum and the Mogan Steppe. Until 
A.d. 1897 it joined the Kur (ancient Cyrus), but now 
flows separately into the Caspian. Swift and turbulent 
now, in Graeco-Roman times it marked a trade-route 
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from the Caspian and the Cyrus to Artaxata and Asia 
Minor. Herodotus confuses the Aras with the Iaxartes 
or the Oxus. Xenophon calls it Phasis, his Araxes being 
probably the Khabur. The ‘Araxes in Persis’ is probably 
the Bendamir or Kum Firuz. E. H. W. 

ARBITRATION, GREEK. The submission of a 
dispute to a neutral person or body, whose verdict the 
disputants engage themselves in advance to accept, was 
recognized among the Greeks from a very early period, 
and legend and history alike attest its frequent application. 

1 here is evidence for the existence of public arbitrators in 
numerous States, e.g. Sparta, Gortyn, Ephesus, and 
Lampsacus, but we have detailed knowledge only about 
Athens. There private Stair^rui, not necessarily citi- 
zens, were frequently employed to settle claims on an 
equitable rather than on a legal basis (Anst. Hhet. I. 13), 
while public arbitrators, appointed from citizens in their 
sixtieth year, were used, especially in the fourth century, 
for the settlement, under the auspices of the ‘Forty 1 , 
of private churns exceeding 10 drachmas m value, so as 
to lighten the work of the public courts (Arist. Ath. Pol . 
53). Once accepted by both paities, the arbitral award 
became legally binding, but inasmuch as either party had 
the right of appeal to the l.iwcourt, these public 81m rrjrul 
must be regarded as mediators rather than as arbitrators 
in the strict sense. Another important application of the 
same principle was the practice, especially frequent in 
the Hellenistic age, whereby a Stare invited a friendly 
ncighbour-Slate to send a tribunal (biKacrrai ^tTaTTf/xirroi, 
ftviKnv ht/aioTT/fimr) to deal with civil, anti sometimes 
also with criminal, cases allccting its citizens , the visiting 
judges sought first to settle disputes ‘out of court’, but 
where the method of conciliation (rruAAvcriO failed, they 
had the right to pronounce legal judgements. 

Hut it was in the field of inter-State relations that 
aibitration attained its greatest influence. Whether the 
Greeks originated this device tor substituting equity for 
force is uncertain, but it was assuicdly they who made 
it a recognized and frequent means of averting wars. 
The earliest recorded cases, such as the Spartan arbitra- 
tion between Athens and Megaia regarding the possession 
of Salamis. aie known only from semi-legendary tradi- 
tions; bur the original text survives of an award of about 
450 n.r ( SKJ 56 Tod 33), by which Argos sought to 
compose existing differences between her two Cretan 
colonies C’nossos and Tvlissus and to prevent their future 
recurrence. After 450 peace-tteaties normally contained a 
clause binding the contracting parties to submit to arbitra- 
tion all eventual disputes (e.g. Thuc. 1. 78. 4, 140. 2, 144. 
2, 145; 4. 11H. 8, 5. 18. 4, 79. 4), and we may assume 
that this course was frequently followed, though circum- 
stances sometimes arose in which the exacerbation of 
public feeling and the difficult v of finding a suitable 
arbitrator led to the neglect of this provision. Athens 
seems to have claimed the right to act as arbitrator in 
disputes among the members of her Empire (Plut. Per. 25), 
and later the Greek leagues sought by similar means to 
secure internal harmony. 

It is upon inscriptions that we depend for our 
detailed knowledge of the operation of the arbitral 
machinery, the size, composition, and appointment of 
the tribunals, their procedure, the nature of the evidence 
laid hefore them, the formulation and publication of their 
awurdfl, the penalties attaching to their infraction, and 
the character of the boundary-delimitations carried out 
by frontier commissions. Among the fullest and most 
interesting accounts of this kind are those relating to the 
arbitrations of King Lysimachus and, later, the Rhodians 
between Samos and Pnene ( OG 1 13, Sf(J 509, 688), of 
the Megarians between Corinth and Epidaurus ( SIG 
47i), of the Aetolians between Perea and Melitea in 


Thessaly (ibid. 546 b), of the Senate between Melite and 
Narthacium (ibid. 674), of the Mylasians between 
Magnesia and Pnene (ibid. 679), of the Milesians between 
Sparta and Messene (ibid. 683), of the Magnesians be- 
tween Itanus and Ilierapytna (ibid. 685), and of the 
Cnossians between Lato and Olus (ibid. 712; Inscriptions 
de Delos , 1513). 

Fm the Athenian fiinin/iW see TV1. IT. E. Meier, Die Frn<at- 
schiedsrtehter u. d. bjfentlichen Didteten Athens (1846), 11 Hubert, 
De arbttris allien et privatis el publicis (1885); A. Pisehinpcr, De 
cirbitris Athcmrmtum public is (i8yj); T. Thallium in FW v 311 ft.; 
CJ. Tlusult, (Jrieeh. Staatskunde (iy2o— 6), 4S5 ft , 1111 ff , R j. 
Honnei, CP tut. ty 07, 4°7 ft . iQih, iyi ft . J H. Upsius, Das attische 
Retht u Rechtsverjahren (lyos), 1 220 ft., H CJ. Hairell, Public 
Arbitration in Athenian Law (lyjh) For llic £*iW biKaon'mia htc 
E Sonne, De arbttrts ext mm quns Grata udhiburrunt (188K); 
Thallium m PW v. 573 ftu-iolt, op nt 557! For inter-State 
arbitration free Sonne op. cil 11. K. llitzig, 'Alt^rit-th. Stuni»- 
vertrage iihei Rechtshilfe’, in Festschrift F. Regeisberger (iyo7), 
C* Phillipson, International Law and Custom of Anrtent C ‘recce and 
Rome (ryn), 11. 127ft., A. Uaetier, L’ Arbitrage niter national ihez 
les Hellenes (1012); M. N Tod, International Arbitration amongst 
the Creeks ( 1 0 1 3 ) , Sidelights on Greek Jhstoiy (iyji), 37 IT ; lJusolt, 
op. cit. 1257 ft. M. N. T. 

ARBITRATION, ROMAN. The history of Roman 
arbitration begins with the intervention of Rome as a 
great power in the politics of the Hellenistic world. 
Home took the place of the kings who had often acted as 
international arbitrators between the free cities and 
leagues of the Greeks. Such disputes were referred to 
the Senate, which decided the general issue, but some- 
times left particular points to a thud party with local 
knowledge lor settlement. Rome did not, in the earliest 
period, enforce the acceptance of her arbitral awards. 
While not abusing her influence, Rome tended to accept 
the state of affairs at the time when the appellants first 
came under her influence as the standard of reference. 
This practice tended, as her authoiity increased, to 
merge into the defence of the privileges of her allies. 
With the formation of provinces and the consolidation 
of the Empire, arbitration lost its international character, 
since, except by special permission, which was sometimes 
allowed, notably in Sicily, the subject peoples could not 
turn clsew’here. Hut senatorial adjudication of disputes 
between provincial communities of all categories con- 
tinued to be fiequent till the third century of the Empire. 
Such arlntiation tended to merge with the general pro- 
vincial administration, and was gradually replaced by the 
activity of special commissioners such as the curatores 
and correctores (q.v.) nvitatum. Its existence illustrates 
the lively political self-consciousness of the cities of the 
Roman Empire. 

Anoint Soijhcis Polvhms, T.ivy hks. 30-45 Documents in 
Abboii and Johnson, Municipal Administration in the Roman Empire 

(1927) 

MonriiN Litfrajihf. Ibid, eh 11: E. de Ruggiero, Tf arbitrate* 
pubbhco presto 1 Romam (18Q3), E. Radian, Foreign Chentelae (iy57b 
chs. 4.7. A. N. S.-W. 

ARBOR ICULTURE. Neolithic Europe knew apple, 
and perhaps pear, cherry, and plum-trees; the ancient 
oriental regions also knew fig-trees and date-palms, 
pistachio, carob, w f alnut, peach, lemon, pomegranate, 
and almond-trees. Greece after the Persian Wars and 
especially in the Hellenistic age, as well as Italy after 
200 11. c., imported and cultivated all these fruit-trees, so 
far as climate permitted. Under the Roman emperors 
many of them reached the Rhine, the Danube, and the 
Atlantic coast, and spread into Germanic and Slavic 
Europe, and from Iran even to China. Fig and date- 
trees had great economic importance for the Asiatic and 
African parts of the Mediterranean world and for south- 
ern Greece from Minoan times. The scientific experience 
of Greece and Rome was used for arboriculture with 
remarkable results. Orchards flourished everywhere, the 
methods of their cultivation being well known to us from 
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papyri and contemporary authors. Cultivation of trees 
useful for their wood is found in Attica, and in the 
Ptolemaic and Roman Empires State plantations of 
them were established, private plantations encouraged 
and even commandeered to lessen the scarcity of wood in 
Egypt and elsewhere. See agriculture. 

Frank, b'con. Suri'ty j -v, Index n v. ‘dcfcircsliition’ ‘Inrcsts’, 'fruiT, 
'timber' , F. M Jlrichclhcim, Ah Ancient Eronomu History ii* Ciy (, 4). 
2 1 H 1 ; Rostovt7cfr, Hellenistic World Roman Empire indexes. s \ 
'arbunLulturc' 'delnrcBtalion’, ‘lorestry’, ‘intents’, 'fruit-ti 
'timber', 'wood'. Michel], Ecanutn . Anc Ur.*, Index s.v. ‘deforcsld- 
tion’, ‘timber. F. M II. 

ARCADIA, a mountainous aren in central Peloponnesus 
approaching the sea only in the south-west, near Phiga- 
liu. Its small valleys have a hard climate but are not 
infertile. Most of it is drained by the Alpheus and its 
tributaries, but large parts have no overground outlet 
for their waters, which disappear through swallow-holes; 
hence the north and east valleys either held lakes 
(Phcneus, Stymphalus) or became flooded. The most 
prosperous parts were the eastern plains, with Orcho- 
menus, Mantmea, Tegea, lying at about 2,000 feet, and 
the Alpheus valley, where lay Heraea, the first Arcadian 
place to coin and one of the religious centres of Arcadia 
(C. Scltman, Greek Coins 2 (1955), 07 )- Arcadia offers few 
traces of Bronze Age civilization (except for infrequent 
fringe-sites such as Analipsis on the border between 
Tegeate territory and Laconia), and this is strikingly 
true of the late Mycenaean period (cf. E. Kiechle in 
Kadmos 1 (1962), 1 12 11 .). It is possible that refugees lrom 
the destruction ol Messcnian Pylos took relugc in Arcadia 
to form a heterogeneous population there 111 the south- 
west. Later Arcadia, particularly the mountain valleys, 
was a land of villages. It therefore carried little direct 
weight in the politics of Greece, but through Mantinea 
and Tegen it exercised considerable influence on the pre- 
occupations of Sparta especially m the fifth centuiy (cf. 
W. G. Forrest, ‘Thcmistoklcs and Argos’, CQ 196°, 
221 flf. ; A. Andrewes, * Sparta and Arcadia in the earlv 
fifth century’, Phoenix* 1952, 1 ff.). Recent archaeological 
discoveries have been made at Gortys (especially a curious 
bath-building) and Phcneus. Some later fortified sites 
remain to be identified : cf. SCI l 195(1, 522 fl. The chief 
strength of Arcadia was manpower, and from the early 
fifth century we hear of Arcadian mercenaries. From the 
mid sixth century it came under Spartan hegemony, 
but disaffection uppeared from time to time related 
(though not necessarily simultaneously) to democratic 
developments and synoecism (cf. Strabo 7. 337) (and 
see mantinea). Under Kpaminondas’ direction an 
Arcadian Confederacy was formed as a counterweight to 
Sparta, but was weakened by particularism. For Arcadian 
participation in the Achaean Confederacy see megalo- 
polis. 

Arcadia’s dialect appears (resembling Cypriote) to 
preserve elements of Old Achaean (Mycenaean). The 
sequestered character of a good deal of Arcadian life 
preserved odd myths and cults: cf. the horse-headed 
Demetcr of Lycosoura. The pastoral pursuits are re- 
flected in the small Arcadian shepherd bronzes. 

Paus. bk. V and Frazer's Commentary; W. Lamb. FISA 27 (rQ2<0, 
131 ff.; (_\ Callmcr, Studien zur ( lest huhn Arhadiens (iy43), P-K, 
(iL 111 1, Her Peloponnts, pt. i, zoo ff. T. J. D.; it. J, H. 

ARCADIAN CULTS AND MYTHS. All the usual 
gods were worshipped in Arcadia ; the most remarkable 
features of the cult were (1) Zeus on Mt. Lycaeon had a 
holy place, to enter which was death (by stoning, if it 
was deliberate; mysteriously within a year, if otherwise). 
It was reported as early as the time of Plato that human 
sacrifice was practised there, and that he who tasted the 
flesh of the human victim became a wolf. (2) Poseidon’s 


shrine at Mantinea stood open but might not be entered; 
one Aepytus who disregarded this was blinded by a 
mysterious wave. (3) Hermes by most reports was born 
on Mt. Cyllene; there is little doubt that his cult origi- 
nated in that region. (4) Demeter at Lycosura was 
associated with a goddess Despoina, said to be her 
daughter by Poseidon; at Phigalia she was shown horse- 
headed and bore the surname of Black (see arcadia); at 
Thelpusa, that of Ennvs. In other words, she was a local 
goddess identified with the normal Demeter, but of more 
formidable character. (5) Pan is universally said to be an 
Aicadian god, as was natural enough, considering that 
the country' was largely pastoral. (6) Before a festival at 
Aliphera sacrifice was made to a godling called Myiagros, 
‘fly-catcher’, and it was believed that after this flies 
would not trouble the worshippers. Of myths, the most 
important was the claim of the Arcadians that Zeus was 
born in their country, and the source of the river Neda 
had sprung up for Rhea to wash herself and her infant. It 
w as a kind of proverb or standing joke that the Arcadians 
had lived there since before the moon was created. See 
also ARES. 

W. Immerwahr, Die Kulte und Mvthen Arktidtens (i8yi). 

II. J tt. 

ARCADIUS (1) of Antiocheia, a grammarian, of the 
later Empire, w r ho wrote a (lost) 'UvofiariKov (table of noun 
inflexions). To him is falsely ascribed an extant epitome 
from Herodian, probably made by Theodosius (end of 
4th c. a.d.), to which a spurious conclusion was added in 
the sixteenth century. 

Fdmon (Hdn Epitome) M Schmidt (i8ho). P. It tt F. 

ARCADIUS ( 2), Flavius, Eastern Roman Emperor (a. I). 
383-408), was the elder son of Theodosius 1 . Weak and 
irritable, he had little influence on the course ot events 
in his time, and throughout his reign the government 
w'as effectively in the hands of his ministers, Kuti.ius (1) 
and Eutropius (z)(qq.v.), against w hom the poet Claudian 
wrote vigorously, and Anthemius, of whom little is known. 

L. A. T. 

ARCAS, eponym of Arcadia, son of Zeus and Calhsto 
(q.v.). Being left without a mother, he was reared by 
Maui. His grandfather Lycaeon, to test the omniscience 
ol Zeus, killed him and served up his flesh. The god over- 
threw the table, destroyed the house with a thunderbolt, 
turned Lycaon into a wolf, and restored Areas to life. 
Later, meeting Calhsto in bear-shape, Areas pursued 
her into the precinct of Zeus on Mt. Lycaeon. Both thus 
incurred the death-penalty (cf. arcadian cults; Ovid, 
Met. 2. 49b, says nothing of the shrine but only that he 
did know' her and was about to kill her), when Zeus 
turned them respectively into the Great Bear and 
Arctophylax. 

Hyginus, Pott Astr. 2. 1 nnd 4. II. J. R. 

ARCESILAS I, II, III, IV, second, fourth, sixth, and 
eighth kings of the Battiads, who ruled Cyrene (q.v.) 
from its foundation (r. 630) for some 200 years. Informa- 
tion on their reigns comes almost entirely from Herodotus 
and from Pindar and his scholiasts. In detail the chrono- 
logy is uncertain. Arcesilas I (r. 591 ?-c. 575 ?) seems to 
have followed closely in the founder’s footsteps. Arcesi- 
las 11, the Cruel (after 570), quarrelled with his brothers, 
who seceded and founded Barca. They stirred up the 
Libyans against him, and he was defeated by them, and 
then murdered by his brother Lcarchus. He is the 
Arcesilas depicted supervising the loading of merchan- 
dise on the famous cup in Paris (CAH, pis. i. 378). 
Arcesilas III (before 525-after 522) succeeded to a 
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monarchy stripped of its powers by the reform of 
Demonax of Mantinea. I Ic seems to have tried to establish 
a demagogic tyranny, was forced into exile, collected 
mercenaries on Samos with the help of Polycrates, and 
regained power in Cyrene, only to be murdered later at 
Barca. In the meantime he had submitted to Cambyses 
when the latter conquered Egypt. Arcesilas IV (before 
462-c. 440?) employed Pindar to celebrate his victory in 
the chariot-race at Delphi (462), but a democratic revolu- 
tion led to his tall and the end of the dynasty. 

Ildt. 4. 159-67, 100-5; Pind Pyth. iv, v and scholia K C'humoux, 
Cv»t'«r sous la hi unarchie ties Hat Hades (1953). A. J G. 

ARCESILAUS (1), or ARCESILAS (both forms given 
in the sources), 3 16/5 "242/1 li.C., son of Seuthes, or 
Scythes, of Pitane in Acolia. Head of the Academy in the 
middle of the third century n.c., who gave the school its 
sceptical turn which it followed, with minor variations, 
until the age of Antiochus of Ascalon. (The term ‘New 
Academy’ is late, and was first applied by Antiochus. 
The term ‘Middle Academy’ may also derive from 
Antiochus. ‘Second Academy’ is a much later term.) 
Arcesilaus first studied in his home-town with the 
mathematician Autolycus, whom he followed to Sardis. 
O11 his fathers death, his brother wanted him to study 
rhetoric, but Arcesilaus went to Athens and studied 
philosophy under Theophrastus. An intimate friendship 
with C'rantor won him over to the Academy, where he 
came to know Polemo and Crates. On the death of Crates, 
n certain Socratidcs, elected scholarch on account of his 
age, resigned and gave his place to Arcesilaus, who 
headed the school until his death. He was a man of wide 
interests, many friends and acquaintances, famous for 
lus wit, and an interesting, though harsh, teacher, lie 
wrote some poetry- - two epigrams by bun are preserved 
in I)iog Lacrt. 

Arcesilaus probably (but see D.L. iv. 24 Inti. Here. 
xvi 14 If.) published nothing, perhaps (D.L. iv. 32) to 
avoid any suspicion of dogmatism. What we know ol his 
teachings derives Irom later sources. The present fashion 
to asenbe to members of the Academy under his guid- 
ance the composition of some of the spurious and dubious 
dialogues ol the Platonic corpus {Drvxnis, ( Jhtopho , Dr 
lusto) should be treated with Academic doubt. A devoted 
reader of Plato, Arcesilaus believed that neither he nor 
Socrates had any doctrines of a ‘dogmatic’, positive 
nature, and based lus teat lung activities on the Socratic 
practice of arguing for and against any given point of view 
without reaching any conclusions, the result of which 
leads the student to the sceptical (withholding of 

judgement). How much this attitude may have been in- 
fluenced by Pyrrhonian scepticism is debatable, hut it is 
clear that the story of an esoteric teaching of Platonic 
doctrines of a more positive nature, revealed by him and 
his successors in the Academy only to their oldest pupils, 
is an actological myth, used by late sceptics to find a 
distinction between the Academy and themselves, and 
by late Platomsts to maintain an unbroken continuity 
of Platonism in Athens It is now thought that, unlike 
Pyrrho, Arcesilaus did not consider eVo^r) as a mere 
attitude of mind whose function is mainly to make the 
sceptic imperturbable, but rather ns a genuine philo- 
sophical position, which he believed was the original 
Platonic one, .and which he used m his polemic, especially 
against the Stoics. The latter based their theory of truth 
on the concept of KaraX-rjirriKi] tf>avraala (clear and 
certain perception), followed and corroborated by 
avyKaradta^ (‘adsensio’, certainty). Arcesilaus taught 
that, by using Platonic arguments against the reliability 
of our senses and by emphasizing contradictions within 
Stoic theory, one arrives at the principle of aKaraX-qifila 
(luck of certain perception). In his ethical teaching he 


maintained that the main moral principle is to follow 
what is reasonable (to cuAoyoi»). This concept is nowhere 
sufficiently defined, but it probably means a common- 
sense attitude to moral issues rather than a complicated 
system of ethics. 

Somci-s: AliuI index Here xv-xx. Diogenes Laertius iv. 
28-45 Cicero, Acad. Hr. and Lucullus, passim. Sextus ICmpiritun, 
Pyr. 1 212-4; Math, vn 150—8 Numcnius up. Lintel). Piacp. blv. 
xiv t ). Wilamowitz, Antti>nnn,\ van Kaiystos (iKHt), 57 ff. 

Modlhn Discussions: V Ilruihaid, Les Snptiques yrres (1887), 
04 ff Zeller, Philos d ( Vr m 1 507 ff Uberwcg-IVacrhler, 
Clrundnss, 464 f ; 467 8 ; 141* yon Anum in PW ii. 11641b (Aikem- 
luos IQ). P Coumsm, Tiev fit (Irrc. 1929, 173 ff, G Gartniann, Der 
Pseudoplatomu he Dialog b'ryxms (Dias. Unnn 1940); H. Schmekcn, 
Philos. Jahrb (Fulda) 1950. 20 ff , A. Carl-ni, Ann. St. Norm. S up. 
di Pisa 1962, 33 ff. J. G. 

ARCESILAUS (2) (1st c. b.c.), sculptor, friend of L. 
Lucullus, working in Rome. Works: 1. Statue of Venus 
Genetrix for temple dedicated by Julius Caesar in 46 
11. r. 2. Statue of Fclicitas for Lucullus. 3. Centaurs 
carrying nymphs, for Asimus Pollio. 4. Lioness with 
Cupids for Varro. 5. Plaster model for crater wdth reliefs. 
Ills models, proplusmnta, were sold at a high price. Prob- 
ably a versatile adapter rather than an original artist. 

Oi'erbeck 2268-70, Lippold, Griech Plustih, 386; Jiieber, Sculpt. 
Hellenist Age, 181, 1K4. T. U. I,. W. 

ARCHAEOLOGY, CLASSICAL, is the study of the 
ancient Greek and Roman w orld from sources other than 
transmitted texts; its primary concern is with material 
remains and tangible objects. Its upper chronological 
limit is not tied to the arrival of Greek-speaking and 
Italic peoples in the Mediterranean lands ; in tact the pre- 
historic as far back as the neolithic, commonly falls within 
the sphere of the classical archaeologist's activity. The 
lowei limit is the breakdown of the pagan civilization of 
antiquity. 

The traditional role ot classical archaeology is the 
presentation and study of the different classes of artistic 
products, and its principal fields have consequently been 
the fine arts and architecture. Prom the sixteenth century 
in Italy, and the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries in 
France and England, studies were prosecuted with the 
aim of providing the best and most correct models for the 
training of practising architects and artists. To this end, 
for instance, the Society of Dilettanti (founded in London 
in 1 V33) financed a remarkable series of expeditions to 
study and publish the relics of antiquity; and at the 
beginning of the nineteenth century it was the view of 
Goethe and other critics that the arrival of the Elgin 
marbles sufficed to make London the centre of artistic 
study. With the reaction against classical taste in more 
recent times, the study of the antique has gradually lost 
its hearing on architectural practice and become an end 
in itself. Scholars have begun to pay more attention to 
the origins and evolution of architectural forms, the 
different kinds of secular buildings, and ensembles and 
city planning as revealed by modern excavations; and 
this has resulted in a greatly increased understanding of 
the development of ancient cities and living conditions. 

In the realm of art, sculpture has been pre-eminent. 
The collecting of ancient statuary has a long history, and 
not least in England where King Stephen’s brother, 
Henry of Blois, was concerned in transporting statues 
from Rome to Winchester, and in the first half of the 
seventeenth century Lord Arundel formed a notable 
collection and statues were collected on Delos for King 
Charles I. Puritanism perhaps partly accounts for the 
evident decline in interest after this time in England ; and 
certainly it seems to have been the academies in Latin 
countries that fostered the study of the antique until the 
mid eighteenth century. But subsequently the acquisition 
of much of the Parthenon sculptures by Lord Elgin 
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and the formation of national collections in European 
capitals Rave rise to intense scholarly research in classi- 
cal sculpture in the nineteenth century (especially in 
Germany, where art -history became an important sub- 
ject in the universities and close contact was maintained 
with Rome through the Institute founded there in 1829). 
In the present century the study of classical sculpture 
lias begun to suffer from a lack of fresh material and 
currently, perhaps, from a certain loss of interest jn 
artistic values among classical archaeologists ; but further 
advance may come from new technical approaches or 
from more serious study of comparative material such as 
terracotta figurines. 

Classical painting (to leave aside Etruscan tombs) can- 
not be very effectively studied because of the loss of the 
Greek masterpieces, which are too distantly and uncer- 
tainly reflected in the Pompeian murals. Mosaics and 
Roman painting are only now being adequately studied. 
Greek painted vases, on the other hand, have been 
eagerly studied in the 200 years since they began to be 
recovered in large numbers from Italian cemeteries. In 
the present century interest has tended to shift from the 
interpretation of their figured scenes to accurate classifica- 
tion (which is likely in future to benefit from laboratory 
work on the chemical composition of the clays), analysis 
of forms and decoration, the recognition of individual 
artists and their interrelationship, and close dating. This 
work, in which Beazley has played a dominant part, has 
lent a new precision to archaeological field-work, because 
pottery, which had no scrap value and has proved relative- 
ly indestructible, provides the most abundant evidence for 
the dating of most archaeological contexts. An interesting 
old-established branch of Classical Archaeology is numis- 
matics, which is mainly studied by specialists in contact 
with coin-collections but enters increasingly within the 
orbit of historians and archaeologists. Likewise common 
to history and archaeology, and tending to breed its own 
specialists, is the study of inscriptions (epigraphy). The 
discovery of the inscriptions themselves is largely due to 
the journeys of exploration which, over several centuries, 
have been directed to the recording of ancient remains 
and the discovery and identification of sites. 

Having a great range of works of art in its repertory, 
Classical Archaeology has developed a bias in the direc- 
tion of museum studies; and the museums have been 
supplied by excavation and illicit traffic in antiquities. 
From the mid eighteenth century, when the ransacking 
of Pompeii and Herculaneum commenced, excavation 
(both licit and illicit) was increasingly adopted as a means 
of procuring valuable works of art. In the 1 870s, however, 
Schliemann demonstrated that it could be used as an 
instrument of historical inquiry; and from his labours, 
and those of successors like Evans, there emerged the 
image of a hitherto unsuspected civilization —that of 
Bronze Age Crete and Mycenae. The attraction of this 
Aegean civilization consisted not only in its revelation 
of an advanced economy and cultural life, hut in the 
demonstration that the Greek legends of the Heroic Age 
had a historical foundation whose validity could be 
tested on the ground. Archaeology thus found itself 
engaged in making history out of pre-history ; and British 
and American scholars, whose research in classical anti- 
quities had been handicapped by lack of teaching in their 
home-countries, were quick to turn to this new field of 
pre-classical research. The significance of context in 
archaeology was recognized. New methods were de- 
veloped; and in due course the instrument of strati- 
graphical excavation came also to be applied to elucidating 
the successive historical phases of classical civilization. 

At the present time, thanks both to the organizing 
activity of foreign archaeological schools in Mediter- 
ranean lands and to the growing interest in archaeology 


in other countries, a high proportion of classical archaeo- 
logists gain experience of field-work, whether in excava- 
tion or in surface (and now also underwater) exploration. 
The most modern field exploration, such as that being 
conducted in Messenia by the University of Minnesota, 
favours a team-approach embracing the physical, bio- 
logical, and social sciences; there is unlimited scope for 
work of this sort, which could profitably be supplemented 
by soundings to resolve particular problems. Excavation 
has already progressed far, especially in Italy, Western 
Asia Minor, and, above all, in Greece where the govern- 
ment has encouraged participation on the part of the 
foreign schools. Accessible sites of obvious appeal (such 
as Olympia, Delphi, Corinth, Delos, Pergamum, centra] 
Athens and Rome, Ostia, Carthage) have been extensively 
cleared; scores of others have been more or less methodic- 
ally excavated, and interest is coming to centre increasing- 
ly on the fringes of the Greek and Roman worlds where 
native cultures were encountered. In this context, with 
the light that it is shedding on military activity and 
romanization, the Romano-British has become an im- 
portant sector of Classical Archaeology. 

Despite the increased emphasis now being laid on 
Archaeology as an autonomous discipline and a subject of 
specialized study, it remains true that research in Classical 
Archaeology is undertaken mainly by scholars who have 
specialized in classical studies. Certainly, much can be 
gained — especially in the Jess fully documented eras and 
sectors — from archaeological techniques that are coming 
to be applied to the study of other cultures. But at the 
same time there are many aspects of classical civilization 
in which even the most laborious use of these techniques 
and methods would not materially alter the conclusions 
that have been drawn from the various written souices; 
in general, a thorough grounding in ancient civilization 
and history is essential to the interpretation of the find- 
ings of archaeology, and there is an ever-increasing body 
of modem (not to mention ancient) literature in di< v erent 
languages which must be digested by those who pursue 
research in the classical field. It seems therefore natural 
that, while taking advantage of the skills developed in 
other fields of study, Classical Archaeology should con- 
tinue to rank as a branch of the Classics. J. M. C. 

ARCHAISM in Latin. The efforts of Ennius to hel- 
lenize Latin literature diverted the literary language of 
Rome away from the popular dialect, and literary Latin 
became in a sense a dead language. Writers wishing to 
invigorate their style would introduce from everyday 
speech words which carne in time to appear archaic. We 
still find in Ennius the original quantity of terminations 
(e.g. ponebdt), nominatives m -or and -d and elision of -s 
before consonants. The first declension genitive is always 
in -«f or -ds, the old genitive plural, e.g. deum, is com- 
mon, and obsolete pronouns e.g. mis, alii, sas, und verbs 
like morimur, f minus. Many of these forms were metrically 
convenient for later writers, but, apart from such con- 
siderations, the success and prestige of the Annales 
stamped such archaisms firmly upon the literary language. 
Forms thus reintroduced are frequently of popular 
origin, and it is difficult to disentangle the archaic and 
the popular elements. Modernizing scribes have removed 
much of the archaic from Cato, but he still shows 
archaisms such as praefamino (imperative) and pr&hibessis. 
In Caesar and Cicero Latin prose reached its zenith of 
classical purity, but in Sallust we come to one who 
deliberately imitates the ancients. He is full of old words, 
e.g. prosapia , obsequela, dextumus , and recalls early 
comedy in his fondness for frequentatives. In inflexion 
he uses e.g. jide (dat.), vis (acc. pi.), nave (adv.), senati, 
nequitur. Lucretius too is given to archaism, chiefly to 
show his admiration for Ennius. He uses forms like im. 
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endo, alid, rabies (genit.), vapos (nomin.), scatit , eonfluxet, 
recesse, infinitives in - ier , escit, siet , fuat and elision of 
prcconsonantal -s. Archaisms are naturally not frequent in 
the impassioned poetry of Catullus, but some of the above 
are convenient and he shows alis, altd , deposivit, compon - 
ter, tetulit , recepso. Horace's Epistles and Satires have 
many colloquialisms and a few archaisms, e.g. erepsemus, 
stirrexe . Virgil, though a keen antiquarian, keeps 
archaism within bounds, retaining just enough to give to 
his work a grateful flavour of antiquity, e.g. auldt , 0//1, 
tusso, admittier. The Latimtv of Propertius is quite pe- 
culiar. lie shows ninny archaisms both in vocabulary and 
inflexion, e.c. terf»it, Imibunt , nullo, totn , uno ( = nulli, 
etc.). The not infrequent archaisms in Livy occur mostly 
in legal formulae and hardly affect the general tone of his 
work, for hv his time the struggle between the graccizing 
and archaizing schools had ended in victory for the 
former. Persius (i. 76-8) mocks Neroman arclr.uzers, 
and this recurrent phenomenon reappears in Hadrian’s 
time, when it became fashionable to prefer Ennius to 
Virgil. In Pronto and Apulcius we see a deliberate re- 
turn to the obsolete diction of Ennius and Cato ; and even 
Gellius, whose language is much purer, is full of archa- 
isms like edulcare , recent ari , aeruscator. In Christian 
writers, who wrote for the people at large, archaic words 
which had never died out of the spoken language again 
came into their own. 

A Krnout, Iletuexl <ie textrs latins an'hafque * (1957). mid trxts nf 
mi tliors mrntKiiiid in the ni title. 1 J . S- N. 

ARCHEDEMUS of Tarsus, Stoic philosopher, prob- 
ably a pupil of Diogenes (q v. 3) of Babylon. 

Ti" tiniomu m vnn Arnim, .S I ’/*' 111 262 4. 

ARCHEDICUS, New Comedy poet, who foully slan- 
dered I )einoeh.iies, nephew of Demosthenes (Polvh. 12. 
13), in order to gain favour with Antipater. 

ICC iv 4 15 IT , CAR 111 27(1 fl 

ARCHEGETES (ftpx T IY* T V*)i > c ‘ Trader’, ‘guide’, a 
title of Apollo (q v.) m several places, e.g. Naxos in 
Sieilv (Thuc. 6. 3. 1 ), where he had an altar; ol Hera- 
cles at Sparta (Xen. Hell 6. 3. (1); of Asclcpius near 
Tithorea (Paus. 10. 32. 12). It signified that the god 
either personally shared in, ot had shown approval of, 
the foundation of the colony or other institution in 
question and would protect it. Arc beget is (apxVY* T f 0 
is used m like manner of goddesses. H J. R. 

ARCHELAUS (1), philosopher (fl. 5th c. d.c.), probably 
of Athenian hirlh, was a pupil of Anaxagoras (q.v.) and 
followed him in the main, but in some details adhered to 
the views of the lomans and Empedocles. The tradition 
is consequently confused: he is credited both with 
accepting Anaxagoras’ original ‘mixture’ of elements, 
from which the hot and the cold are first separated out, 
and also (improbahly) with generating everything, as 
Anaximenes had, by condensation and rarefaction from 
air. He is said to have taught Socrates, but it is improb- 
able that he anticipated Socrates by engaging in ethical 
speculation. 

TcsnmoniH and fr*. in Diels, t'orsnhr. 11 11, 44 ff. W D. R. 

ARCHELAUS (2), king of Macedon r. 413 39Q H.c. 
He organized the military strength of Macedonia by 
training infantry and building forts and roads (Thuc. 2. 
100), and sought to foster hellenizatmn by bringing 
Greek artists, especially Euripides, to his court, and by 
celebrating games at Dium. Moving his court from 
Aegae to Pella near the coast and adopting the Persian 
coin standard, he developed Macedonian trade. He 
maintained friendly relations with Athens, averted the 


revolt of Elimiotis by n marriage alliance, and captured 
Pydna (410); c. 400 he put the philo-Maccdonian party 
into power at Larissa, probably annexing Perrhaebia. 

F. Gcyer, Hxstnrxsche Zeitschrtft, Tleihelt 10(1930). N. Cl I.. H. 

ARCHELAUS (3) (fl. 1st c. n.c.), Greek general of 
Mithridates VI, perhaps lrom Sinope or Amisus. After 
overrunning Bithyma and most of central Greece (‘First 
Mithridatic War’, 88-85 n.c.), he was twice defeated by 
Sulla, and commissioned by Mithridates to negotiate a 
peace. Ealling under suspicion of treasonable dealings 
with Sulla, on the renewal of war (83) he deserted to 
Rome, and he assisted Lucullus early in the third w r ar 
(74). llis only defeats were by Home’s best general with 
an army better, and not much smaller, than Ins own. 

Appiun, Mxthrutatica 1 H fF ; Plutarch, Sulla 1 1 ff. For aimy 
fiKurcH, see esp Menmon (1 1 . 22, FCrH 111 n, no 434). G. T. G. 

ARCHELAUS (4), on the death of his father Herod 
(q.v. 1) the Great, became cthnarch of the southern part 
of his kingdom — Judaea, Samaria, and Idumaea. His rule 
was so unpopular that in a.d. 6 Augustus deposed him at 
his subjects’ request and annexed his territory as the 
province of Judaea. E. M. S. 

ARCHERMUS, sculptor (6th c.) of Chios. According 
to Pliny, son of Micciades and grandson ol Melas, father 
of Bupalus (q.v ) and Athenis. Inscribed plinth in Delos 
names Micciades and Archermus, probably as both 
dedicators and sculptors, and Mclas, as a Chiote hero. It 
probably belonged to the Nike of Delos (Athens, N.M. 
21). A signature of Archermus found on the Acropolis of 
Athens has been connected with the Nike (Acropolis 
Museum 603). Archermus is said to have been the first to 
repicsent Nike winged. 

Ovtlbeck P4 f , A. E Rnublt«.chck, Dedications f tom the Athenian 
AkropnltS (l ! S.A. M)4Q), 484!!. , G. M. A. Richlci, Archaic Creek 
Art (l '.S.A. 1 040 ). 11G T U. L W. 

ARCHERS (Greek and Hellenistic). In Homer the 
chieftains, except Teucer, Pandareus, and Paris, did not 
use the bow in war, but the rank and file did. In classical 
times the Persians were dreaded for their attacks w r ith 
arrows, but Greek citizens were not organized into regular 
bodies of archers. Archery, which had gone nut of 
normal use, was kept up only in Crete and the backward 
parts of Greece, such as Acarnania. Cretan archers, who 
were specially renowned, were frequently employed at 
all periods to supplement the ordinary citizen-soldier. 
Athens also in the fifth century imported Scythian 
mercenaries who acted both as police and as soldiers, 
and were reinforced by additional recruits from the 
poorer citizens up to a total of 1,600 (Thuc. 2. 13. 8). 
Mounted arclieis were few in the classical period. In 
the Hellenistic armies under Oriental influence the use of 
archers, whether mounted or on foot, was somew'hat 
more frequent, but only the Parthians made them the 
main arm of their offensive. 

H. Hoinmcl, PW % v. mfoTai; H Caffnnt, Dar SaR 9 v 'SaRittarii'; 
W. W. 'fain, Hellenistic Military and Natal Development (1930), 
87 ff. ; F. K. Adtruik, The Creek and Macedonian art nf war (1957), 
14 If ; A. M. Snodgrass, Amis and Armour nf the Creeks (114(17) 

H. W. P. 

ARCHESTRATUS of Gcla, n contemporary of Aris- 
totle, styled o to iv oilifxfniyuiv ’ f/aiotSny ■») Oenyvtg (Ath. 
6. 310 a). Wrote a 'Hbunndtua, a sort of gastronomical 
Baedeker, the source of Ennius’ Iledyphagetica. 

branch, Corpusc. pnes. ep. grate ludibundat 1. 114 -93. J. D D. 

ARCH IAS, Auiajs Licinius, a Greek poet of Antioch, 
arrived in Rome before 100 B.c. He celebrated Marius* 
Cimhric victory, and the Mithridatic victories of Lucullus 
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(q.v. 2), who obtained for him the citizenship of Ileraclea 
in hucania (93 B.c.). Under the Lex Plautia Papiria he 
acquired Roman citizenship. This was contested by 
Gratius (62), and defended successfully by Cicero ( Pro 
Archia). Cicero hoped for a laudatory poem from him, 
but ( Att . 1. 16. 15) in vain, as he was engaged by the Met- 
elli. lie improvised in verse (Quint. Inst . 10. 7. iq). His 
epigram on the infant Roscius discovered asleep with a 
serpent coiled round him is mentioned by Cicero (Dn\ 
X. 79)' it may be inferred he was alive in 45. Forty-one 
epigrams in the Greek Anthology are headed 'Archias’, 
but identification is not possible (be might be the elder 
Arcluas, cf. Anth Pul . 9. 91). 

SusL-nulil, (,"esch gr Lit Alex 1 yoo Ci C R. 

ARCH ID AMU S, the name of several Eurypontid lungs 
of Sparta. The most notable were- 

Ahciiiuamus II, who reigned from 4 (nj( ? ) B.c. (47b, 
Diodorus) to 427-426; grandson of Leotychidas (q.v ). 
He distinguished himself on the occasion of the great 
earthquake in 465/4 (or 469/8; see sparta) and the sub- 
sequent Messenian War, after which we hear nothing of 
him for thirty years. Having tailed to dissuade Sparta 
from going to w-ar with Athens, he led the Peloponnesian 
forces to invade Attica m 431, 430, and 42K , and to 
attack Plataea in 429. lie left two sons, Agis II and 
Agesilaus II (qq.v.). 

Thuc. bkh 1 and a. passim; Diod. 11. f>3-f>4. 

Archidamus III, who reigned from 361 360 to 338, 
son of Agesilaus II. lie brought buck the Spartan armv 
after Leuctra (371), in which Diodorus wrongly states 
that he took part, and fought against the Arcadians (367, 
364). He distinguished himself 111 the defence of Sparta 
against Epanunondas (362), and supported the Phocians 
in the Sacred War, but teturned in disgust at the duplicity 
of their commander Phalaecus (346). Invited to help 
Turenturn against the Lucamans (r. 342), he landed w ith 
a force in Italy but soon fell in battle at Manduna (33K). 
Isocrates’ Archidamus purports to be the appeal of the 
king to a congress at Sparta (366-365) to refuse the 
Theban demand for the recognition of the independence 
of lVIesscne. Pausanias mentions a statue of him at 
Olympia. 

Xcn llell 1j li s s- 7 , ThuipiiinpuR FHiH 115 F 232. Diod.hks is 
and 16, Pint Agt \ nj, 33-34, 40, J'.m 1 .- 3 to. 3 5, f». 4 y K 
Meyt'i , For u.hu Hgen [i Hi) z y) 11. 505 1 A M W . 

ARCHIGENES of Apamea in Syria, pupil of Agathinus 
(q.v.) ; well-known physician at Rome in the time of 
Trajan (a.l>. 98-1 17). lie belonged to the Eclectic school, 
but was chiefly iniluenccd by the doctrines of the Pneu- 
matic school. The leading principle of his therapeutics 
was to combat the eight hvanpaaLtu (bad temperaments). 
Galen’s theory of the pulse was borrowed from that of 
Archigenes, while at other points Galen reacts against his 
teaching. Works. H( fit riLv Kara ycVoy ^ap/inVaji'; IJtpi 

TOTTtUV Tr€VOl'B<)TUtV\ TIcpi KOlTTUfHfJV \flT] creoiy ; eleven bks. 

of letters of medical advice; and many others: all lost 
except for frs. \V D. R. 

ARCHILOCHUS, iambic and elegiac poet, of Paros, 
son of Telesicles (Ad. fr. 80) and a slave-woman. His 
date is disputed. The ancient authorities vary 7 from the 
time of Romulus, 753-716 b.c. (Cic. Tusc. 1. 1. 3), to 
that of Gygcs, who died c. 652 R.c. (Ildt. 1. 12). The 
eclipse of the sun mentioned in fr. 74 is usually taken to 
be that of 6 Apr., 648 b.c., which is more likely than that 
of 14 Mar., 71 1 b.c. Though Archilochus rook part in the 
colonization of Thasos (Euseb. Prarp. Evanf*. 6. 8), which 
is dated c. 708 b.c. (Clem. Al. Strom. 1. 333 h), it was 
probably in the later stages, Archilochus mentions 


contemporary events in a war in Euboea (fr. 3). Little is 
known of his life except of warfare in Thasos, and his 
quarrels w ith Lycambes in his attempts to marry Neobule 
(Hor. Epist. 1. 19. 23 ff.). Fr. 18 proves that he went to 
the Thracian mainland. He was killed in battle (Plut. De 
sera 7). Considerable remains of his work survive: 

( 1 ) elegiac epigrams, probably songs sung to the flute over 
the wine, often about himself, sometimes influenced by 
epic language, but remarkable for their strongly personal 
note, whether about war (frs. 3, 6, 7) or wine (fr. 4); 

(2) iambic trimeters, also about himself, though in fr. 22 
another character is represented as speaking. In them 
he seems to have assailed Lycambes (fr. 24), and fr. 25 
has been referred to Neobule; (3) trochaic tetrameters 
catalectic, including lines on the colonization of Thasos 
(frs. 52-4), the approach of war (fr. 56), his own mis- 
fortunes (frs. 58, 67), the eclipse of the sun (fr. 74), and 
his own skill in poclrv (frs. 76-7); (4) epodes, or stanzas 
of mixed metres, of which there are different types: 
(«) frs. 81-7 iambic trimeter followed by henuepes, 
( b ) frs. 88-97 iambic trimeters followed by iambic di- 
meters, and (r) fr. 104 dactylic hexameters followed by 
iambic dimeters. In this class he composed aiVoi, fables 
of traditional tharactei about the fox and the monkey, 
the lux and the eagle, the fox and the hedgehog, probably 
with personal references to himself and his circumstances; 
(5) tetrameters of mixed rhythms, (a) frs. 107- n, 
paroemiacs and ithyphallics, (h) frs. 112-17, dactylic 
tetrameters and ithyphallics; (6) Pindar (Ol. 9. 1) at- 
tributes to him the song of victory used by victors at 
Olvmpia. He was legarded as a great innovator (Plut. 
De mus 28) in metre, language, and subjects, and the frag- 
ments support this reputation. They are less violent and 
abusive than we might expert (cf Pind. Pylh. 2. 99)- His 
language is mostly 7 colloquial Ionic, though in his elegiacs 
lie admits epic forms. See ulw iambic bofthy, creek. 

Ti\i. Dielil, Atith L\i (3 'met 13 3 40, F Ld&briie and A. 

RnnnaiJ, Arrluloifue flag merits (iqsH) 

Ciuiiusm A il.imrrtc, Ardiihu/ut , sa vie ft vt tvuen s iiyoe;); 
F 1 .a'-strir, l.es Efmdes d' Arrhiloque , A \ Hlakeway, ‘"Inc 

J ).i t c oJ Arrhikuhus' in Hreeh Fat try mid Lift (irnfj), 34 if , F 
Jaiohv, ‘TIil Dale ol Aiclnku hus', iy4i. 07 H FW Suppl xi, 
ijbtl C M. H. 

ARCHIMEDES, mathematician and inventor (r. 287- 
212 B.c,). Born at Syracuse, son of an astronomer Phidias, 
and killed at the sack of the city by the Romans under 
Mareellus, lie was on intimate terms with its king Ilicron 
IT. He probably visited Egypt : he corresponded with the 
Alexandrian scholars Conon of Samos and Eratosthenes 
(qq.v.). Popular history (see especially Plut. Mure. 14—19) 
knew him as t lie inventor of marvellous machines used 
against I lie Romans at the siege of Syracuse and of other 
devices such as the screw for raising water (KnyAiuy) ; 
tor his boast ‘give me a place to stand on and I will move 
the earth’ (Sinipl. 1/1 Phys. 1 1 10. 5); for his determination 
of the proportions of gold and silver in a wreath made for 
Ilicron (cijgr^a, evpr^Ka, Vitr. q. 9-12); for his construc- 
tion of two ‘sphaerae’ (a planetarium and a star globe) 
which were takeii to Rome (Cic. Rep. i. 21-2); and for 
his tomb, which by his w 7 ish depicted a cylinder circum- 
scribing a sphere, with the ratio } which he discovered 
between them (Plut. Marc . 17, Cic. Tusc. 5. 64-6). 

Ills extant works, with the most important features of 
each are: 

In Greek: (1) On the Sphere and Cylinder , bks. i and 
2: the formulas for the surface-area and volume of a sphere 
and any segment of it. (2) Measurement of the Circle : by 
inscribing and circumscribing regular polygons of 
ninety-six sides upper and lower limits of 3 J and 3 Vi * are 
found to the value of tt; Archimedes incidentally gives a 
rational approximation to V3 and to the square roots of 
several large numbers. (3) On Conoids and Spheroids’. 
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determination of the volumes of segments of various 
solids formed by the revolution of a conic about its axis. 
(4) On Spirals : properties of tangents to the ‘Archi- 
medean’ spiral, and determination of its area. (5) The 
Equilibriums of Planes or Centres of Gravity of Planes , 
bks. 1 and 2: the theory of the lever is propounded and 
the centres of gravity of various rectilinear plane figures 
(bk. 1) and of segments of conics (bk. 2) are established. 
(6) Quadrature of the Parabola : the area of a parabola is 
determined first by ‘mechanical’ (see below) and then by 
geometrical means. (7) The Sand -reckoner : description of 
a system for expressing enormously large numbers in 
words (in effect a notation in which 100,000,000 is used 
as a base as we use 10). Archimedes employs it to express 
the number of grains of sand which, on certain assump- 
tions, the universe is calculated to contain. It is the only 
surviving work of Archimedes touching on astronomy 
(see below), and is our best source for the heliocentric 
system of Aristarchus (q.v. 1). (8) Method of Mechanical 
Theorems', description of the method invented by Atchi- 
medes for finding by ‘mechanical* means the areas and 
volumes of various figures (c.g. the parabola and the 
sphere), (9) On Floating Bodies : deals with the positions 
which segments of a solid of revolution can assume when 
floating 111 a fluid; for this Archimedes had to invent a 
science of hydrostatics ab ot'o. The Greek text of the 
latter two works was discovered only in 1906, though On 
Floating Bodies was already known in Latin translation. 

In Arabic: (1) Book of Lemmas (available only in Latin 
translation): a miscellany of fifteen problems in plane 
geometry. (2) On the Heptagon in a Circle (available in 
German translation): geometrical construction of a 
regular heptagon. Both these works have undergone 
alteration in the Arabic tradition. 

The most notable characteristic of Archimedes’ mathe- 
matical work is its freedom from the trammels of tradi- 
tional Greek mathematics. It is true that in the proofs of 
those theorems toi which the integral calculus would now 
be used (e.g. those determining the surface-area and 
volume of a sphere, the area of a parabola, and the volume 
of conoids) he uses the traditional Greek method of by- 
passing infinitesimal-, (invented by Eudoxus, q.v , and 
deployed in Euclid, hk 10; it has been misnamed 'method 
of exhaustion' in modern works). Hut the Method reveals 
that for the discovery ol these theorems he used a tech- 
nique which consists essentially of dividing two figures 
into infinitely thin strips, weighing these strips against 
each other, and then summing them to get the ratio of the 
two whole figures. This is analogous to the procedure of 
the first practitioners of the integral calculus in the seven- 
teenth century, but unlike them Archimedes recognized 
its lack of logical rigour, and used it only as a heuristic 
method. The same freedom of thought appears in the 
arithmetical field in the Sand-reckoner, which shows an 
understanding of the nature of a numerical system im- 
measurably superior to anvtlnng else from antiquity. It is 
th is breadth and freedom ol vision, rather than the amaz- 
ing ingenuity which Archimedes everywhere displays in 
the solution of particular problems, which justifies his 
title not only ns the greatest mathematician of antiquity, 
but as one of the greatest ever. Ilis w^ork in hydrostatics 
(see no. (9) above) was epoch-making (though the effect in 
antiquity was negligible). The same is true of statics, 
though here he probably had predecessors (see physics). 

All his work in astronomy is lost except for an ingenious 
method of finding the sun’s apparent diameter described 
in the Sand-reckoner, and a passage giving the distances 
of the heavenly bodies preserved in Ilippolytus (Haer. 
41, 18 flF. Wend land). This (highly corrupt) passage sug- 
gests that he had no mathematical theory of astronomy. 
However, his construction of a planetarium suggests 
the reverse. On this he wrote a work (ircpl ocfunpoirouas. 


Pappus 8. 3), now lost. Other lost works include treatises 
on semi-regular polvhedra (Pappus 5. 34), on elementary 
mechanics (vepi ^vytav or irepi loopponiuiv, Pappus 8. 24 
and 8) and on reflection in mirrors (KaTimTpaca, Thcon in 
Syntax. /, 347 f. Home). An epigram preserves a ‘cattle- 
problem’ attributed to Archimedes ; this poses a problem 
in indeterminate analysis with eight unknowns. There is 
no evidence that Archimedes found the solution, which 
is in immense numbers. Fragments of a work entitled 
tTTo/xa^ioi', dealing wnth a square divided into fourteen 
pieces for a game or puzzle, are preserved in Greek and 
Arabic. 

Commentaries by Eutocius to Sphere and Cylinder , 
Measurement oj the Circle , and Equilibriums of Planes 
survive. 

Kill riONS. Critical text of Greek woilcs (with Katin translation), 
fragments, some Arabic works in Latin translation, and of Eutocius* 
commentaries t»y J . K Heiberg, 2nd ed Leipzig (Tcubncr), iqio- 
15,1 voL. German translation of texts concerning the Heptagon in a 
Circle in Lari Selmy, Die Tngonome true hen Lchrcn del . . . al - 
Hiruni, (1Q27), 74 11 . For the Tustoiy ol the text see Heiberg lii 
Pi olcgomenu. For cailicr editions see Heath's translation, xxix ff. 
Foi the texts ol Archimedes thal were available to Islam and the LHtm 
West see M. L’lugctt, Arc hnnedes in the Middle Ages, i (U S A. 1 9(14). 

ThanxLA I ions T L Heath, The Works of Archimedes (1897), and 
The Method nj Archimedes (1012), repr in one vol , (U.S.A. 1957); 
flench, P. ver Fecke. Les (Kuvres completes d' Archime.de, (1921) 
(includes commentni les of Eutocius). 

Gommint Heath, Hist, of Creek Maths, ii ififf.E J. Dijkstrrhuis, 
Archimedes (Copenhagen, 105(1; best detailed account, in English, of 
hie and works). O11 the Heptagon see Troplke, Osiris 193(1, (136 fl. 
For the mechanical inventions sec A G Drarhmaiin, 77 u* Mechanical 
Technology of Creek and Roman Antiquity (Copenhagen, 1061). 

G J. T. 

ARCHIPPUS, Athenian comic poet, won first prize (at 
the City Dionysta?) in 415 n.(\ We have six titles, and 
four other plays were variously attributed to Archippus 
or Aristophanes. In his best-known play, Fishes (after 
401, as the reference to the archon Euclides in fr. 27 
shows), he exploited an idea similar to that of Aristo- 
phanes’ Birds', fr. 27 concerns a treaty between Athens 
and the fishes Rhtnon no doubt satirized the man of that 
name who came into prominence in 404/403 (Arist. Ath. 
Pol. 38. 3 f.). 

T(J(J 1 205 ff , CAT 1. I179 ff , FAC 1 794 IT. K. J. D. 

ARCHITECTURE. I. Greek. With the decline of 
Mycenaean civilization (\ec mycenaf) architecture in 
Greece was reduced to very simple materials and forms. 
Remains from the early centuries of the first millennium 
are slight (cf. II. Drerup, Arch. Anz. 1964, 2, 180 ff.). 
Most intei esting are a number of clay models of houses or 
temples, some of w hich may have some affinity with the 
Mycenaean megaron or hall (see temple). Monumental 
architecture developed in the seventh century, and 
reached great heights in the sixth. 

The architects concentrated their efforts mainly on the 
temple. To the simple rectangular cella which formed its 
nucleus they added an outer colonnade, or pteron, which 
served for both protection and decoration; and it was in 
the treatment of this that the great Orders of architecture 
were evolved. 

The independent stoa too (q.v, 2) w^as tentatively de- 
veloped in the archaic period. Some building types re- 
mained rudimentary until a comparatively late date. The 
Greeks were not very successful m designing council- 
houses and other covered halls, relying for the support of 
the roof on the multiplication of columns. The unroofed 
theatre (q.v.) remained simple in form in the fifth century 
and attained perfection in the fourth. Buildings such as the 
stadium and gymnasium (qq.v.) were open and informal 
in design until the late fourth century. Throughout the 
same period houses too (q.v.) were mostly unpretentious 
in plan and construction. Next to its temples, the most 
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impressive architectural creation of the archaic and 
classical city was its fortification wall (see towns). 

The commonest Greek mode of construction was in 
unbaked brick on a stone foundation and socle (cf. houses). 
This remained usual in the more modest buildings, 
throughout the classical period. Construction in solid 
stone, with some influence from Egypt, developed in 
important temples in the seventh and sixth centuries. 
Tine marbles were increasingly used where available 
the western Greeks lacked ready supplies — with knife- 
edge joints and contmtmuous highly polished surfaces. 
June masonry dispensed with bonding material, but used 
clamps and dowels. City-walls continued to be built in 
unbaked brick in their upper portions; hut in the fifth 
and still more in the fourth century the best w r ere of 
massive stone throughout, in styles which combine beauty 
with rugged strength. Fortification and terrace walls were 
sometimes built of carefully designed polygonal masonry'; 
in the variety known as Lesbian the lines of the joints run 
in swinging curves (sec U. Scranton, (heck H ulls, U.S.A. 
>94i). 

The great architectural Orders show traces of an origin 
in early wooden construction; but how the forms ulti- 
mately standardized for decorative purposes are related 
to the original constructional elements is not always clear. 
The Doric order may owe something to surviving Myce- 
naean capitals. The Ionic capital has oriental affinities; 
where the peculiar type known as Aeolic, found in Lesbos 
and the neighbouring mainland, stands in I he line ol 
development is uncertain. Both orders attained full 
stature in the sixth century', Ionic somewhat later than 
Doric; Doric in Greece proper, and the West, where 
there were interesting experiments and variations, Ionic 
in East Greece and the neighbouring islands, most 
notably in the vast temples of Ilcra at Samos and Artemis 
at Ephesus (q.v.). In the fifth century the Orders reached 
their highest point of lelincment, both in general pro- 
portions and in perfection of detail, including their 
elegant mouldings (sec L. Shoe, Profiles of CJteeft Mould - 
wgj, and Profiles of Westn n Creek Mouldings, 1952). 

At Athens Doric and Ionic were most subtly related and 
combined, even in the same building (see Parthenon, 
PKOPYEALA). 

The mam elements of a Doric structure are, in eleva- 
tion, the foundation; the euthyntena (levelling course); 
the three steps, forming a platform the top of which is the 
stylobate; the massive column shafts, rising lrom the 
stylobate without a base (after some variation, in its 
classic fifth-century form, the Doric column was in 
height, with capital, about 5J times its lower diameter, 
and had 20 shallow flutes); the capital, consisting of the 
echinus, a simple convex moulding swelling out from the 
top of the shaft, surmounted bv the abacus, a fiat rect- 
angular slab ; the architrave, constructed of plain blocks 
spanning the columns; the frieze, consisting of triglyphs 
(so called because they were divided vertically bv grooves 
into three bars), normally placed over each column and 
the centre of each iiitercoluinnation, alternating with 
metopes, square slabs set back from the face of the 
triglyphs ; and, finally, the cornice (geison) surmounted by 
the gutter (sunu) At the ends of the temple the horizontal 
and sloping cornices together formed the pediment. 

The Ionic Order was lighter in proportions and more 
ornate in detail, with more elaborate mouldings. The 
column had a base, of which there were several local 
variations, and 24 flutes, more deeply cut than in Doric 
and separated by plain strips. The Ionic capital too had a 
convex moulding, carved with ‘egg-and-tongue’, but this 
was surmounted and partially masked by the characteristic 
volute member. The architrave consisted of three bands 
each projecting a little above the one below. Above it, 
over an ‘egg-and-tongue’ moulding, and in place of the 


Doric triglyph frieze, was a row of small projecting 
blocks, the dentils. Sometimes a continuous sculptured 
frieze w as inserted at this point, instead of or occasion- 
ally in addition to the dentils. 

In both orders the architects faced awkward problems 
at the corner of the building, in Doric with the triglyph 
frieze, in Ionic w'ith the capital. The Corinthian capital, 
invented in the later part of the fifth century, according 
to tradition by the sculptor Callimachus (q.v. 2), had the 
advantage that all four faces were the same, with volutes 
rising vertically from luxuriant bands of acanthus leaves. 
Corinthian was not a complete new order but a variant on 
Ionic. First found in a single capital (or possibly three) in 
the temple of Apollo at Hassac (q.v.), it was used for some 
time tentatively and experimentally, mainly in interiors. 
In the <Jlympieurn(q.v.) at Athens, in the second century 
H.c., it assumed its classic form and was used on a vast 
scale. Imported to Home (Sulla actually transported some 
columns lrom the Olympicuin) it became the great 
imperial order. 

In the finest temples, and sometimes in other buildings, 
certain subtle ‘refinements’ were introduced. The hori- 
zontal lines, from the foundations upwards, were given a 
slight but accurately planned upward curve. The columns 
had entasis, i.e. besides tapering upwards they had a 
slight outward curve or bulge, pronounced in some 
archaic temples, more delicate in the lime of the Parthe- 
non. They tilted slightly inwards, the corner columns 
diagonally. Besides their subtle optical and aesthetic 
eflect, some of these features had a practical purpose, 
giving the building greater stability and ensuring drain- 
age for the stylobate. 

Architects and sculptors worked in close collaboration; 
some artists were both, e.g. Scopas (q.v.). Most sculpture 
was meant to be seen in an architectural setting. The 
interior of the temple was designed to show oil the great 
cult statue. Sculpture w.ts applied to the structure ot the 
building in the pediments and metopes of D01 ic ter iples; 
the continuous sculptured frieze, characteristic ol ionic, 
was incorporated in some Doric buildings too (Bassae, 
the Parthenon, temple of Hephaestus at Athens). 
Statues called aernteria stood on the summit and corners 
of the pediments. The essential structural members, such 
as the columns and architrave, w ere very' rarely sculptui ed 
(see, however, uahya 1 ides). Bright paint was freely applied 
to architectural details, as well as to sculpture. A lew 
temples and stems had paintings on their walls, in the 
form of frescoes or on wooden panels (r<v painting, 
rnoi'Yi.AEA, sroA). Thus not only sculpture but painting 
served the master art. 

See trrraco*! ' i as for decoration in this material. 

For architects see cai.i.icrates (i), hekmogfnes (i), 

1111*1*0 DAM US, ICTINUS, 1*1 11 1. ON (l), PYTHIUS, SCOPAS. 

U. K W. 

II. Roman architecture represents a fusion of tradi- 
tional Greek elements, notably the trabeated orders, with 
new structural principles based on the development of 
the arch and of a new building material, concrete. The 
element inherited from Greece catches the attention to- 
day, as it did that of the architects of the Renaissance, but 
it was in lact increasingly restricted to a few traditional 
building forms, such as the temple and the basilica (qq.v.), 
and to such secondary features as colonnades and porti- 
coes, or else relegated to a superficial, decorative role. 
Already in the late Republic (e.g. in the fat^ide of the 
Tabularium (q.v.); cf. the Colosseum) we find the three 
Orders (to which the Romans added a fourth, the ‘Com- 
posite’) used simply as a decorous adjunct to an arcuated 
facade; and the development of applied marble veneer, 
wall-mosaic, and moulded stucco facilitated a steady 
divergence between the traditional classical elements of 
the visible decorative surfaces and the functional realities 
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of the underlying structures. The process was not carried 
to its logical conclusion before Byzantine times, but it 
was already a significant factor in the first and second 
centuries a.P, 

The decisive developments in Roman concrete 
architecture took place between c. a.d. 50 and 130 and 
are embodied in such buildings as Nero’s Golden House 
(see dom us auiif.a), Domitian’s palace on the Palatine, 
Hadrian’s Villa, and the Pantheon (q.v.), as well as in the 
apartment -houses and warehouses of Ostia and, later, 
the great ‘imperial’ baths (q.v.) or the Basilica of 
Maxentius (see basilica). The revolutionary structural 
properties of the new material were used to create, for 
the first tune in history, an architecture in which the 
dominant factor was not the solid masonry but the space 
which it enclosed. Instead oft lie rationality and structural 
lucidity of Greek architecture, this was an architecture of 
illusion and suggestion, ot subtly curvilinear forms and 
above all of inner light and colour and of soaring, vaulted 
space. The exterior architecture by contrast moved 
steadily towards a iunctional seventy comparable to that 
oi the aqueducts, bridges, and other monuments of 
Roman engineering. 

'Plie great contribution of Greek architecture to 
posterity was its perfecting of the Orders, that ol the 
Romans the first realization of the architectural signifi- 
cance n f interior space. Both proved to be achievements of 
perennial significance, the former as an cver-fresh source 
ot rediscovered inspiration, the latter as one of the funda- 
mental concepts ot all subsequent architectural thinking. 

J. U W.-H. 

A TVl.irtiuand, A Handbook of Cheek Architecture (l goij) ; T. l'\lc, 
/ telh nutn An hiteihm (iygi). l) S Kobert^un, Check and Roman 
An hitutun* (nui), \\ . H. iJm'.nmm, The Art htfti turc of Am tent 
(•itttt lull li]b]iuc r raplm , '. 1 T 1 1 fT.l, tl J’Juinimi, Ancient and 

iJawoal /in hittiture (.Simpson's History of Architertuia / JJnrtnp- 
m nit, \i,l i, it.\i.-vcd, njsM, A \\. Lawrtncr, (huh Atchiteitinc* 
U’tlunn IJistmy 0 / Ait, ngi"). I. ( ii'iiM, / ht hitcttura it rrnaua 
(if^y), U M irlin. Manuel d'Airhiurture grcigui (iiji*s),A lloethius 
anil J |l \N ai (1-lVrkms, Rtiusiun and Roman Architecture ( /V/irn/i 
Hi\loi\ of Ait, lyluj). 

ARCHIVES. I. C IhI'I.k (u^yiu)i-, originally ~ ‘magis- 
ti ale’s office’, ac quired .1 specialized sense in tlic Hellen- 
istic period). Temple officials kept records ol dedications 
and property from the archaic period onwards. Secular 
public documentation, from beginnings 111 the sixth 
century 11. c\, gatheied momentum in the fifth and reached 
its maximum efficiency m the Hellenistic age. Athens 
oilers the most easily surveyed evidence In the early 
peiiod each magistracy kept its own records, on pinahes 
(writing tablets— sometimes leukomata or whitened 
boards) or papyri These were co-ordinated into a record- 
office, housed in the Metroon, at the end ol the fifth 
ccntun . Material thereafter readilv available for research 
and quotation went back to the time of Solon and in- 
cluded historical documents such as the Thcmistocles- 
dccrec (A'A’C/wm. 1 S3). These were avroypa^n, recopied 
from lime to Time; many of the ton lyfnufia of selected 
items usually of saer.il or international importance, 
on stone or bronze, have survived as the inscriptions 
which, though the principal source for modern study, 
should not be mistaken for the archives themselves. It 
became possible lor citizens to deposit documents such 
as wills 111 the ugxtfur, and in some eases this was a legal 
requirement. The registration ot land-property und the 
preservation of recoids were particularly elaborate in 
Ptolemaic and Roman Egypt. 

fb Husolt-H SwuhmJsi, (hiechischcs Staatskunde 1 (1026), i. 4K8 ff,, 
ii. 1046 11 ., Higncll, Hist. A then Const, ip. tl , docs not believe lhat 
early documents aurvivrd to thr fourth century; G. KlatTenbach, 
Renter kungen zum gncthischen Urkundcmvesen (Sh, Akad. Rerltn 
igtio-h), wilh refs, to cuilier liicruiurc. A. C». W. 

IT. Roman (/ abularia , from tabulae as 'records’). From 
the early Republic, as tradition shows, Rome had public 


records, variously kept, though they were not system- 
atically organized until the late fourth century b.c. We 
know, for instance, of lists of magistrates (acc i asti), 
copies of legislative acts and treaties, census details, and 
priestly records that also referred to public affairs ( see 
TABULA i*o nti i*tci i M and annals), later edited for histori- 
cal use. Some documents, e.g. copies of treaties in bronze, 
were stored on the Capitol (see lpkjkaphy) ; other records 
were held in the magistrates’ offices and the priestly col- 
leges. M he chief archives were the aerarium in the temple 
of Saturn, after 78 b.c. moving to the Tahulurium, which 
still stands on the Capitol slope facing the Forum. Jt con- 
tained originally financial documents and later almost all 
official records, including laws, plebiscite, senat us consult a, 
as well as imperial ‘constitutions’ and decrees; the urban 
quaestors were in charge. The temple of Ceres also held 
first senates consult a and then copies of plcbisdta. hinder 
the Empire the tahulanum Caesarts preserved all docu- 
ments relating to landed property, and we may add the 
archives ot the imperial court departments along with 
those of the municipia and provinces; Marcus Aurelius 
established a register of Roman births in the provinces. 

Mommsen, Rom Staatsr 11, i, 545 ff. AH McD. 

ARCHONTES, the general term for all holders of office 
in a State. But the word was frequently used of a particular 
office, originally at least the highest office of the Slate. 
Archontes are found in most States of central Greece, 
including Athens, and in States dependent on or in- 
fluenced hy Athens. 

In Athens there were at first three archons, the 
bast Inis, the polcmarch, and the archon eponymus, this 
being probably the order in which they were first in- 
stituted. The royal house of Medontidae (see connus) 
continued to hold a hereditary life-office (probably as 
hast lets, not as archontes epottymoi, as Aristotle says) after 
the institution of polcmarch and archon, the two latter 
being presumably elective Later (c. 750 B.c. ?) the three 
archons were made ten-yearly, and in 6H3 yearly magis- 
trates; all rights of the Medontidae had' disappeared. 
Shortly after this the number of archons was increased 
to nine hy the addition of six thesniothetai (q.v.). They 
were elected hy the people and were the chief magistrates 
of the State. The archon eponynws was the most impor- 
tant because he had the widest range of duties. Political 
struggles in the seventh and sixth centuries centred 
upon the elections to this office till the tyranny of the 
Pisistratids, who arranged that one of themselves or 
their adherents should hold it. 10487 the lot (first from 
an elected body of perhaps 500, later from a body of 100 
chosen by sortition) was introduced as the mode of their 
appointment, and therewith their political importance 
ended. No influential politician held the office after- 
wards; before 487 Solon, Hippias, Themistocles, and 
Aristides had been archons. 

The nine archons and the secretary to the thesmo- 
thetai were each chosen from one of the ten phylai . 
Solon’s arrangement was preserved, by which the 
archnnship was open only to men of the highest or two 
highest census-classes (tee soion); it was opened to the 
xeugitai in 457, never formally to the thetes, though 
questions were not asked if one of the latter was chosen. 

All ex-archons after their euthyna (q.v.) entered the 
Areopagus, and remained life-members of that council. 
This added considerable importance to their office in 
early times; when the introduction of the lot as the 
method of election affected a majority of the Areopagites, 
the Areopagus too lost its political importance. 

lake most public offices in Greece, the archonship 
involved wide judicial as well as executive duties. In early 
times the nine archons tried cases entirely themselves 
(except those involving life or citizen rights, where there 
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was trial by the Areopagus or appeal to the citizen-body). 
The relationship between the archons and the Heliaia 
(q v.) in the sixth century is obscure. In the developed 
democracy the archons (and other magistrates) were only 
required to examine a case to decide jI it could be brought 
at all, and d so in what court, to collect the evidence, and 
to preside at the trial (see dikastekion). 

The archon eponymns was so called because he pave 
his name to the year: the list of eponymous archons was 
kept continuously from 683 n.c. p but the term eponymos 
was not officially used before Roman imperial times. 
He was chief magistrate until 487 and always remained 
the nominal head of the State. His archonship was a civil 
office, and was concerned especially with the protection 
of property; on entry into office he took an oath that at 
the end of his year everyone should hold what he held at 
the beginning: that is, he guaranteed the citizens against 
disorder and arbitrary executive action. Since property 
involved inheritance, the archon had to protect the family 
(and in particular orphans and heiresses), and in his 
judicial capacity had charge of all cases involving family 
and inheritance rights. lie regulated certain religious 
festivals, particularly the City Dionysia, and had the 
charge of lawsuits arising from them. 

7. The JJasileus had certain religious duties and pre- 
sided over the Areopagus. He had charge of the Lenaea 
and the Mysteries(qq.v.), and in general of ull the religious 
duties of the former kings. He introduced lawsuits arising 
from these, and also those between claimants tor a priest- 
hood. His jurisdiction included all charges of impiety .and 
all homicide cases (because a man guilty of shedding 
blond must be kept away from sacred places till purified). 
See also polemahchos, tuesmothetai. 

AriHtutlo, Ath Pol. clis. 3, H, 13, 55-9. T. J. Crtdoux. JHS IQ4R. 
70 1 .; liignett, HiA. A then. Const. A- W. (J. 

ARCHYTAS of Tarentum flourished in the first half of 
the fourth century n.c. He was visited by Plato, and had 
a great reputation in antiquity. He is said to have been 
the founder of mechanics; he distinguished harmonic 
progressions from arithmetical and geometrical; he 
solved the problem of doubling the cube, by means of 
two hall-cylinders. He worked out the ratios which under- 
lie the relations of successive notes in the enharmonic, 
the chromatic, and the diatonic scales. In philosophy he 
belonged to the Pythagorean school. Fry. of his mathe- 
matical works remain, but the other frs. citird as from 
him are late fabrications. 

Testimoma and IragmcntH in Dick, Vorsok*. 11 1. 421-jQ. W. D. U. 

ARCISIUS (/lfnm'aicK), in mythology, father of Laertes 
and grandfather of Odysseus (q.v.); his own parentage 
is variously given. In one story, his mother was a she-bear 
(Aptcdaios — a/iffros), Aristotle in Etym. Magn . 144. 25. 

ARCTINUS of Miletus ( ? 8th c. u.c\), epic poet; author 
of the Aethtopts and Jliu Penis, and probably of the 
Titanomachia. See trie cycle. 

EGF, 3, 6 If., 33 IT , 49 IT 

ARDEA, a city of the Rutuli, a Latin people. Although 
three miles distant from the sea it served as a port for 
Lntium. Archaeological remains (ditch and wall de- 
fences, acropolis, and temples that long served as federal 
sanctuaries for the Latin League) confirm the tradition 
that Ardca was once an important city, worthy of signing 
a separate treaty with Rome (444 n.c.). In 442 a Latin 
colony strengthened Ardea against the Volsci and in 3 go 
Camillus, it was said, set out from here to repel the Gauls. 
Apparently, too, Ardea remained loyal in the Latin War 
(Livy 8. 12). A Samnite raid c. 315 n.c. and subsequently 
malaria caused Ardea to decline. However, the erection of 


numerous villas and possibly the dispatch of a Hadrianic 
colony prevented the village from entirely disappearing. 
In republican times Ardea served as a State prison ; later 
its fields supported the imperial elephants. 

Vrrg. Aen bks. 71 2; Dion. Hal. 1. 72; Livy 4. 7; c .43 f.; 39. 19; 
Caro h. 1 J . ; Strabo 5. 233; Diod. 12 341 Liu. Colon. 231. 

H. Tilly, Vergil's Lalium (1047), 31 ft.; A AI16I1I1, Early Rome and 
the Latins (Ll.S A 1965), A. Arulren, Opuscula Rornana 1 (1954). 
1 11 (acropolis excavations), 111 (lQfu), 1 II. E. T. S. 

AREITHOUS (AprjtBoos), a mythological character, 
sumamed Kopvci]TTjs, l.c. Club-man, because he fought 
with a club of iron; his armour had been given him by 
Ares. Lycurgus the Arcadian caught him in a narrow 
road where he had no room to swing lus club, ran him 
through with a spear, and took his armour (//. 7. 138 ff.). 

H. J. It. 

ARELATE, n town in Gallia Narboncnsis, modern 
Arlcs-sur-Rh6ne. The periplus of Avienius (679) mentions 
a Greek town Theline which preceded ‘Arelatus’, and 
the ‘Rhodnnusia’ of Ps.-Scymnus (206) was presumably 
in the vicinity; but archaeological vestiges are slight (cf. 
Jacohsthal-Neufler, Prehistoire 1933, 51). Arelatc came 
into importance with the construction ot the ‘Fossae 
Marianne', and was used as a naval base by Caesar against 
Massilia (49 u.c.). A colony of veterans of the sixth 
legion was founded here in 46 (‘colonia lulia Paterna 
Arclate sextimorunrT), hut the tow r n was much enlarged, 
as appears, by Augustus, to whom the earliest surviving 
town-wall, and probably the still visible cast gate, are 
due. The terntorium w r us created mainly at the expense 
of Massilia. Early buildings still partially surviving are 
the forum, amphitheatre (136 m. X 107 m. externally), 
and the theatre. The principal importance of Arelatc was 
due to its position as a port of trans-shipment for sea- 
going vessels which were under the control of the live 
corporations of naviculam Arelatemcs. In the Later 
Empire it acquired importance as the occasional resi u;nce 
of emperors, in the fourth century a mint was set up, and 
in the fifth it became the seat of the praetorian prefecture. 
Extensive baths (J.a Trouille) date from this period, and 
though the area within the walls was reduced, Ausonius 
(19 73-No) and the Emperor Ilonorius (Ilnenel, Corpus 
legum, 238) attest its prosperity. After various vicissitudes 
it was annexed by the Visigoths in a.d. 476. 

b A. C'onstans, Arles antique (1921); Gienier, Manuel i. zHy IT ; 
ii. 493 IT, 111. 157 11 . C. E S. 

ARELLIUS FUSCUS, Augustan rhetor, perhaps a 
Greek. His style was brilliant but affected and undisci- 
plined (Sen. Control ». 2 praef. 1). Ovid was one of his 
many pupils (ibid. 2. 2. 8-9). He had a son of the same 
name. 

Schanz-llosius, § 336, 6. 

AREOPAGUS, "the ‘Hill of Ares’ (Jfyieior ndyos) at 
Athens, north-west of the Acropolis (see Athens (toi»o- 
ukaimiy) ), and the ancient Council associated with it. 
This Council was probably first called simply i) jSouAiJ; 
later, after the creation of a second Council (sec ijoule), 
it was known as ij Apttov rrdyov fiovX'q or the like and 
its members as Apetonaytrai. 

2. During the monarchy and much of the aristocratic 
period the Council consisted exclusively of Eupatridai 
(q.v.), how chosen in early times we can only guess. 
Under an arrangement introduced at latest by Solon it 
came to comprise all the ex-archons, who entered it on 
the expiry of their term of office — and, at least in the 
fourth century, after passing the Council's own dokimasia 
(q.v.) — and remained in it normally till death. The annual 
entry of nine new members in middle life maintained a 
strength of 200-300. With this system of recruitment, the 
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Areopagus gradually ceased to be exclusively aristocratic; 
for a time it represented the wealthy element and 
eventually came to include citizens of all classes (see 
ARCIIONTES, thetks); some more specifically political 
effects of the system are suggested below (under 5). In 
late Roman times the Areopagus consisted of thirty -one 
members chosen by the proconsul. 

3. Under the monarchy, the king summoned and pre- 
sided over the Council; of the annual magistrates, al- 
though all nine archons apparently attended, only the 
Basileus is indicated as president. The original meeting- 
place may have been the king’s palace on the Acropolis; 
later, and for a time exclusively (as the name indicates), it 
was the Hill of Ares, and murder-trials before this Council 
always took place there; meetings were also (at least in 
the fourth century) held in the Sloa Basileios. Some 
meetings were held in private, hut the murder-trials were 
public and something is known of their procedure. 

4. The original function of the Areopagus must have 
been to advise the king in his capacity as leader, priest, 
and judge. As the monarchy declined, the influence of 
the Council increased ; the tradition that in the seventh 
century it was virtually in charge of the government (cf. 
Anst. Ath. Pol. 3. 6) is probably sound; it would be natural 
lor the yearly magistrates to defer to the collective wis- 
dom oi their ex-colleagues, serving for life. The general 
scope of the C ouncil s activity probably remained un- 
changed till the reform of Ephialtes, though the codifica- 
tion of the law rendered its jurisdiction less arbitrary, and 
Solon set down ils constitutional powers in writing and 
so perhaps to some extent limited them. That before 
Solon it actually chose the archons (Anst. Ath. Pol . 8- 1 f.) 
is doubtful (cf. Arisl. Pol. I273 b 35- 1274''2) ; nor would the 
creation of a second Council deprive it of probouleutic 
lunctions, since these were hardly necessary in the pre- 
Soloman Stale (see ijouli-, hkM.l.siA); on the other hand, 
its function of giving general advice must have continued 
a\ long as the archons remained the principal magistrates. 
However, the functions lor which we have specific 
t videncc arc wholly judicial. The Council judged 111 cases 
of deliberate homicide, wounding, and arson, and in a 
variety ol other matters, mainly of a religious character; 
it also exercised a ‘guardianship of the laws’ (vnfio^vXaKia), 
dealing, bv means of the pioccdure called eisani*eha 
(q.v.), with attempts to subvert the constitution and with 
the improper use of their powers by magistrates. The 
penalties it could inflict included fines, exile with loss 
ol property, and death, and its judgements were final. 

5. Under the tyrants, the Areopagus came to be 
composed cntncly of their partisans (cf. Thuc. 6. 54 ft), 
and must therefore have been discredited by their fall, 
though it may have re-aligned itself behind Cleisthenes 
(q.v. 1 ; see also HOULl). from 507/ft to 488/7 it was lc- 
cruited from archons freely elected by the people for 
merit, including such persons as Thcmistoclcs and 
Aristides, and this and the crises of 490 and 480/79 may 
explain the revival of influence which, according to Aris- 
totle (Pol. i304‘*i7— 24, Ath. Pol. 23. 1, 25. 1) it enjoyed 
for some years after 480. But with the rapid advance of 
the naval class and of democratic institutions the great 
powers of the Areopagus seemed out of place, and the 
gradual disappearance of its elected members after 487/6 
weakened its resistance. In 462/1 Ephiultes (q.v. 4) de- 
prived the Areopagus of its ‘guardianship of the laws’ and 
apparently circumscribed its jurisdiction in other respects. 
It remained the court lor deliberate homicide, wounding, 
and arson; and for some other matters, on which, how- 
ever, its judgements seem to have been no longer always 
final. It lost all political influence and became a minor, if 
venerated, part ofthe judicial system. A proposal to restore 
the vofiotfniAaicLa in 403/2 (And. 1. 84) does not seem to 
have been put into effect. In the later fourth century we 


find the Areopagus, both on its own initiative and on the 
instructions of the ekklesia , holding criminal investiga- 
tions (Ci)r^oeis ) — particularly into allegations of treason- 
able conduct, e.g. desertion of the city after Chaeronea 
(q.v.) in 338 and acceptance of bribes from Harpalus 
(q.v.) in 323. Such investigations ended in reports 
(diro(j)do€ts) which could lead to trials in the dicnstenes. 
In 337/6 a law against tyranny provided the penalty of 
outlawry for Areopagites who recognized an overthrow 
of the democracy : whether there was any real likelihood 
of such behaviour is not clear. 

In the more oligarchical constitution favoured by the 
Romans the judicial functions of the Areopagus seem to 
have heen extended, and it was associated with the boule 
in the administration. It was still in existence in the 
fourth century a.d. ' 

G Gilbert, Const Antiquities cf Sparta ami Athens (1805), 
Table ot Cnn tents, Hu.NoJt-Swuboda, Griech. Staatskumh jl ft.iQio; 
11, igaf>), ace Index, R. J. Homier and G. Smith, A dm. of Justice from 
Homer to Anstoih (1, 1030, 11, 1938), t.ee Indexes, 11. T Wade-Geiv, 
CO 1931, 1 fl (Kssays in Greek History (1958), Hfj tt ) Hipnett, Hut. 
Athen. Const. Bee Index, 11 . D. Merit, Hesp. 10«U, 355 I.:l<. Scalev, 
A J Phil. 1958, 71 if. ‘ T. J.C. 

ARES (Api)s t Aeolic ^Igriie; etymology unknown, but 
good Greek formation; it is uncertain whether the name 
appears on Linear B tablets), the Greek war-god, not 
in the sense of a warlike deity who leades his people 
into battle, but rather a dedication of warlike spirit 
I\ Schvvcnn, ARW 1923-4, 224 ft., finds difficulty in 
supposing this possible for early times and suggests that 
Ares was originally a deity of vegetation, who became a 
war-god secondarily by some unknown process. There is, 
however, no reason to assume that Ares was worshipped 
by the earliest Greeks. He is unpopular, is an important 
god orly in Thebes and perhaps Athens (contrast Mars, 
q.v.), belongs especially to the northern anti western 
communities (Actolia, Thessaly, etc.), and has been con- 
sidered by some to be of Thracian origin (Famell, op. 
cit. infra, 399 ff.). It is conceivable that he was ‘projected’ 
from some widespread rite of war-magic, earlier than 
civilization in any Greek people, lie never develops into 
a god with any moral functions, like Zeus or Apollo, and 
in mythology he appears either as instigator to violence 
or as a tempestuous lover, a divine miles glonosus. 
lie frequently has Aphrodite (q.v. § 4) as his partner 
(e.g. at Thebes they arc the parents of Harrnonia, see 
Cadmus); he is associated with her, Athena, and Enyo 
in his temple at Athens (Paus. 1. 8. 4). It must be noted 
that Aphrodite (q.v.), like many mother-goddesses, has 
warlike qualities. Hence, as she is also thought of as wile 
of Hephaestus, the story that Ares is her paramour (Od. 
8. 266 flf. and often later). In his ritual perhaps the most 
remarkable feature is that at Tegea he was worshipped 
by women under the title of FwaiKodolvas (Paus. 8. 48. 
4); it should be remembered that women are often active 
in war-magic. Dogs w r ere sacrificed to him (under his 
common title of Enyahos) at Sparta (Plut. Quaest . Ram. 
290 d ; Paus. 3. 14. 9), a procedure associated with purifica- 
tions and deities of an uncanny sort, such as Hecate. The 
name Enyahos as that of a god occurs on a tablet at 
Cnossos, and this deity may have been identified later 
with Ares. 

In mythology', although son of Zeus and Ilera, he is 
commonly the helper of foreign peoples, such as the 
Trojans, or unusually warlike ones, as the Amazons 
(q.v.). He is father, by various mothers, of numerous 
children, mostly sons and commonly of warlike, often 
violent and outrageous character, as Ascalaphus (II. 13. 
518; 15. 113 for Arcs’ fury at his death); Diomcdcs the 
Thracian (see heracles); Cycnus the brigand (see ibid.); 
Meleager in some versions ofthe story (Hyg. Fab. 14. 16) ; 
Phlegyas, eponym of a whole people of impious raiders 
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and ferocious fighters (Paus. 9. 36. 2). Such genealogies 
seem to waver between the complimentary (a brave 
warrior is a ‘shoot from Arcs' stock’, 6 £oy ftpyos, in 
Homer) and the uncomplimentary, the god’s own charac- 
ter being ferocious and unlovely. That he is the father of 
Lros (Simonides, fr. 24 Diehl) is a by-product of the 
original lack of any association between Kros and Aphro- 
dite. Of his daughters, Harmoma has already been men- 
tioned ; by Agraulus daughter of Cecrops {see at l ie CULTS 
AND myths) he became the father ol Alcippe, who was 
violated by Ilahrrhothius son of Poseidon. Killing him, 
he was tried by the Areopagus and acquitted (Apollod. 3. 
180) or sent mto a year’s serfdom (Panyassis ap. Clem. 
Alex. Frotr. 26, 22 Stahhn). As early as Hesiod ( 7 Vi. 934) 
Aphrodite bears him his Homeric attendants Dennos and 
Phobos (Fear and Kout). Cicero ( ±\at . 1). 3. 60) adds 
Anteros to the family from some late author. 

In Rome he was identified with Mars (q.v.). 

Ill early art Ares is seldom shown by himself but often 
in assemblies of gods: 111 the Gigantomachy ; the fhrth of 
Athena; the wedding of Peleus and Thetis ; the return of 
Hephaestus to Olympus; the introduction of Heracles; 
and on the Paithenon frieze. There is also an archaic 
tradition showing Ares and Aphrodite as a wedded 
couple in a chariot (see C. Karusos, JfOAI 1937, 172 ft.). 
Early a bearded warrior, he is later shown naked and 
young (already on the Parthenon); and often as Aphro- 
dite’s lover. 

Much muleliiil collected in Koschei's I.rxikon, s v. ‘Ales’ (Stoll- 
FurrwrtnKler). Uriel account in I lose, llantlbuuh of l>k Myth .“, 
157 1 For Ina cull, see especially Nilsson, (J(JH I* «>*7 If. 

If J. U-; C. M. K. 

ARETAEUS of Cappadocia, medical author, a con- 
temporary of Galen (r. 150-200), wrote in Ionic in 
imitation of Hippocrates. Works (extant but incomplete): 
lie pi urrum' wni fjTj/jLt tun' u£ tcue x<u xpui'lutv Trustor; llepl 
Oepu.Tr* Las cJfecue teal xpovluiv niiOutv , (lost) fit pi iruper air; 
llf.pl yvruiKetuiir; lltpl {f>v\(iKTuctov\ Xtip^nipylai. Ills 
main merit is that he builds on the solid foundations 
of Arclngenes (q.v.). 

Fd. K. Ilude, CMU ii (iyzi); F. Kudhen, Untcrs. zu A Ton. 
happ (19(14). VV. D. 11. 

ARETAS, the name of several kings of the Nabataeans 
(q.v.). 

Ault AS II (r. 110-96 ij.c.) in 96 tried to help Gaza 
(a gateway to the Mediterranean) against Alexander 
Jannaeus, who was defeated by his successor, Obodas I 
(t. 96-87) probably r. 94. 

Aristas 111 (c. 87-62) defeated Jannaeus and occupied 
Damascus, but yielded it to Tigr.ines before 70. He sup- 
ported Ilyrcanus {see jrvvs, a. 2) and in 66 besieged 
Jerusalem, until he was compelled to leave by Scaurus 
(q.v. 2), who in 62 advanced to Petra but in return for 300 
talents recognized Aretas as king of the Nabataeans. 

Aretas IV (9 ii.c.-A.n. 39). On the death of Obodas III 
(30-9 B-C.) a certain Aeneas seized the throne and took 
the royal name. Fie was recognized by Augustus only 
after some delay caused by the intrigues of Syllaeus, the 
vizier of Obodas 111 , who had given bad advice to Aelius 
Gallus fq.v. 4) about the Roman attack on Arabia Felix: 
Syllaeus’ later quarrels with Herod had provoked the 
lattei to invade Nabataea (12 b.c.) and thus incur 
Augustus’ displeasure. After recognizing Aretas, Augustus 
had Syllaeus executed for further intrigues. Aretas sent 
help to Varus (q.v. 2) against Judaea after Herod’s 
death (4 u c.). His daughter married Herod (q.v. 2) 
Antipas, who later divorced her: in due season Aretas, 
without consulting Rome, invaded Pcraca and defeated 
Antipas. Aretas was saved from a Roman punitive attack 
because L. Vitellius (q.v. 2) withdrew when he heard of 
the death of Tiberius. Gaius granted Aretas control of 


Damascus, which at the time of St. Paul’s escape from 
the city (c. a.d. 40) was under an ethnarch of Aretas 
(2. Cor. xi. 32). H. H. S. 

AREUS (c. 312-265 b.c.), son of Acrotatus, succeeded 
his grandfather, Clcomenes II, on the Spartan throne 
(309-308). In 280 he invaded Aetolia, after organizing a 
Peloponnesian coalition against Macedon; on his repulse 
this collapsed. In 272 he returned hurriedly from help- 
ing Gortyn in Crete, to drive Pyrrhus hack from Sparta, 
and assisted in his destruction at Argos. During the 
Chrcmonidean War he failed to force Craterus’ Isthmus 
lines to relieve Athens; in 265 he fell outside Corinth. 
He w r as the first Spartan king to hold an elaborate court 
and to issue silver coins. 

lleloch, Uruch. (Jesch. iv. F. W. W. 

ARGAS, citharode and poet of the first half of the 
fourth century 11. c., renowned for his badness (Plut. Dem. 

4, schol. Aeschm. 2. 99). Hence his name was used as a 
term of abuse of Demosthenes by Aeschines (2. 99). 

ARGEI. On 16 and 17 March a procession W'ent atl 
Argeos (Ov. Fasti 3. 791-2), i.e. to the twenty-seven 
Argrorum satrauti (V arro, Ling. 5. 45) situated at various 
points in the four Servian regions of Rome; Varro 
locates twelve (see Platner-Asliby, Topog. Diet. 51 ft".). 
The festival has been thought by some to date from a 
pre-urban period of independent village communities, 
but more probably it reflects the stage (6th c ) when Rome 
was united in four regions which did not vet include the 
Capitoline and Aventine bills (ef. A. Momiglumo, jfRS 
1963, 99 1 .). On 14 May (15, Dion. Hal. Ant. Ram. 1. 38. 
3), the Vestals, pontifts, ami others threw from the IVms 
Sublicius into the Tiber twenty-seven effigies of men in 
old-fashioned clothing (Ov. op. cit. 5. 621 tT. ; Dion. Hal. 
loc. cit.; Varro, op. cit. 7. 44 and Ennius quoted there; 
see further Frazer on Ovid, loc. cit.). The ancients com- 
monly explained this as a surrogate for human sacrifice 
(Ov. ibid., and other passages). Of modems, Wissowa 
holds a similar view' (art. ‘Aigei’ in PH’, -- Gesammelte 
AbhaiuJ l intern, 211 ft.), and dates it from the third cen- 
tury h.c., the age of the document quoted in Varro, Lintf. 

5. 47 ft. This is generally rejected. That it is a vegetation- 
rite, with the well-known drowning or bathing of a sort of 
Juck-in-the-Green, is unlikely, if only from the number 
ol the figures (why more than one?) (L. Deubne.r, AH IV 
1925, 299 f.). Frazer suggests {Fasti 0/ Ovid, iv. 91 and 
references there), that the puppets are ‘offerings to the 
river-god to pacify hirn and induce him to spare the real 
persons using the bridge or otherwise approaching the 
stream. Latte (RR 412 ff.) proposes to interpret it as a 
more general ceremony of purification, linking it with the 
use of usciUa in the Compitaha (ice lakes). 

H. J K. , H W. IV 

ARGENTARIUS (i), Marcus (fl. early 1st c. a.d.), is 
the gayest of the Greek epigrammatists whose w r ork, 
collected in the Garland of Philippus (q.v. 7), has partly 
survived in the Greek Anthology. He carries on the tradi- 
tion of Leonidas (q.v. 2) of Tarentum, writing about 
poverty and drink ( Anth . Pal. 9. 229) ; as a humorist and 
punster he precedes Lucillius and Martial, lie may be 
the eccentric Latin -speaking Greek rhetor mentioned by 
the elder Seneca ( Contrav . 9. 3 (26). 12-13). 

K del Re, Mina 1955, 1 S4. ff. ; S. G. P. Small (text, commentary, 
analysis), YClS 1951, 65 ti. Li. li. 

ARGENTARIUS (2), Augustan rhetor, a Greek; a 
slavish follower of Cestius (Sen. Gontrov. 9. 3. 12-13). 
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He may be identical with the epigrammatist of the Greek 
Anthology. 

ARGENTORATE, modern Strasbourg. The Celtic 
name (silver fort) hints at a pre-Roman settlement, of 
which traces have been found. Perhaps first occupied as 
one of Drusus' castella by ‘Ala Petriana Trcverorum’. 
It was garrisoned c. a.d. 12—43 by Lcgio II Augusta, then 
by legionary detachments including one of XXI Rnpax, 
who constructed the first basalt wall. C. a.d. 80 Legio 
VIII was transferred here. Its fortress (606x300 m.) 
w r as defended by an earth bank with 90 cm. thick re- 
vetment wall of small blocks and brick borders. From 
the third century Argentorate was exposed to barbnnan 
attacks (an incident ot which was Julian's victory, a.d. 
357)i anc l f° r increased protection the wall was fronted 
by another, 2 m. 50 cm. thick, of re-used masonry with 
bastions c. 25 m. apart. In this period the canabae (q.v.), 
previously important, were given up and the civil popu- 
lation crowded into the fortress. 

H. 1-orrer, Strasbourg- Argentorate (19.27); J. J. Halt, Hist, ii, 
195.1/4. C. E. S. 

ARGONAUTS (Afryoeavrai), one of the oldest Greek 
sagas, based originally on a perhaps reul exploit of the 
senn-histoiical Minyae, known as early as Homer (Od. 
12. 70). It is attached by its origins to Thessaly but may 
have been developed into its earliest extant version 
through the influence of Milesian exploration in the 
black Sea. The chief surviving accounts are Pindar, 
Pyth. 4; Apollonius Rhodius, A rgonautica (both ol these, 
especially the latter, have very helpful scholia); Valerius 
Haccus, Argonautica and the ‘Orphic’ Argonauttca ; 
Apollodorus, 1. 107 IT.; Ilyginus, Fab. 12 IT. The later 
authors all draw more or less on Apollonius, but not 
exclusi\ cly. 

2. Aeson son of Cretbeus (see al olus 2) was depri v ed of 
the kingship of lolcus in Thessaly by his half-brother 
Pelias Ills young son Jason (q.v.), on leaching manhood, 
came to reclaim the throne. Pelias was afraid to refuse 
openly, so induced him (how, accounts vary) first to go 
and fetch the Golden Fleece (ree a tiiamas) from Colchis. 
With the help ot ilera, who favoured him and had been 
insulted by Pelias, he got together a hand of the noblest 
heroes in Greece (lists differ widely, owing no doubt to 
ambitious families, many not Minyan, claiming an 
ancestor in the Argo; but all include Argos (q.v. lb), 
Tiphys the helmsman, Lynccus, whose sight w as preter- 
naturally keen, and a tew mote, among them Heracles 
and Orpheus, both manifest intruders ; cf. also Rose, 
llandb. of Gk. Myth.*', 295). Argos built him a ship, the 
Argo, by help of Athena; she was the first longship ever 
made. They set sail for Colchis and had several adven- 
tures by the way. At Lemnos (see hypsipyle) they stayed 
a year with the women of the island; at Cyzieus they 
were hospitably received by the eponyin of the island 
and I leracles rid him ol the Gegeneis who infested the 
hills. Driven hack by a storm, they killed Cyzieus in a 
scuffle at night, and mourned lor him. At Cios, Heracles’ 
page llylus was carried off by water-nymphs and he, 
staying to look for him, was left behind. After visiting 
the Behryces {see amycus) they touched at Salmydcssus 
and learned from Phineus (q.v.) that to get to the Euxine 
they must pass the Clashing Rocks (Symplegades), which 
he advised them to test by seeing if a dove could fly 
between them before they met. The dove did so, and the 
Argo likewise passed ; in some accounts the rocks became 
stationary (at the present Bosphorus). Arrived finally at 
Colchis, they were confronted with a task set by King 
Acetes; they must yoke a pair of fire-breathing bulls, 
plough a field, sow it with teeth from Cadmus’ dragon 
(*ee cadmus), and overcome the warriors who should 

8(10117 


spring up. This Jason succeeded in doing with the help 
of Medea (q.v.), and, still by her advice, he took the 
Fleece that same night and fled, accompanied by her. 

3. The slory now divides into several main variants, 
conditioned partly by the geographical ideas of different 
periods, partly by the desire to bnhg the Argonauts into 
connexion with places traditionally Minyan. (1) They 
returned the way they came. (2) Because they did not 
want to face the Syinplegndes again or for some other 
reason, they ascended the river Phasis, got to the stream 
of Ocean, and so sailed around till they reached the 
Mediterranean again. (3) They went up the Ister 
(Danube), thence got into the Eridanus (fabulous, hut in 
part the Po), down it to some part ol the Mediterranean, 
and so home. (4) From the Ister they got (via the Rhine ?) 
into the North Sea, and so down to the Straits of Gibral- 
tar and through them. The subsidiary adventures vary ac- 
cordingly ; some of the commonest arc, that they reached 
Africa and there met a Triton who showed them the 
way through the shallows near Gyrene and foretold the 
founding of the colony by one of their descendants (Find, 
ibid. 19 ff.); they passed the Sirens (see odysseus) and 
were protected against their song by Orpheus’ still more 
lovely playing (Ap. Rhod. 4. 891 fF.); they came to 
Crete, and there encountered 'Palos (q.v.), who guarded 
the island. Medea charmed him into a magic sleep, and 
he was killed by destroying the fastening that closed his 
one vein, thus letting out his blood, or whatever cor- 
responded ro it in hirn (Ap. Rhod. 4. 1638 IT., Apollod. 
14 0-1 I details vary, however). For their meeting with 
Alcinous, see s.v. 

4. Not only is the story diversified with details which 
are pure Mdrchen (a feature of many sagas, since one good 
story attracts another; cf. Rose in Folklore (1935), 16 f.) 
hut the motive of the voyage is of the same sort, together 
with two principal episodes at least. To send a hero on a 
dangerous journey to get rid of him, to confront a 
dangerous visitor with tasks, to be helped in those tasks 
by the daughter of a tyrant, wizard, or other formidable 
person, arc all w'ell-known themes (Slith Thompson, 
nos. H 12 1 1, H 900, G 530, 2), and the Golden Fleece 
itself seems a sort of magical treasure, the kind of thing 
which fairy heroes go to look for. If a real voyage under- 
lies the tale, it is deeply buried. 

5. The Argo is shown on a Sicyonian metope at 
Delphi before the mid sixth century; otherwise only the 
funeral games of Pelias and the pursuit of the Harpies 
occur often in archaic art (see H. G. G. Payne, Necro- 
corinthui (1931), 1 4 1 f. ; E. Kunze Archdische Sehtldbander 
(1950), 177 f.). Micon painted the Argonauts in tho 
Anaceum at Athens towards the mid fifth. The punish- 
ment of Amycus with all the Argonauts present is showm 
on the Ficoroni cista and other fourth-century Italian 
works, evidently reflecting a wall-painting (see J. D. 
Beazley, Etruscan Vase -painting (1947), 58). 

Roschcr’s Lexikon, arts. 'Argo', ‘Arjfonautai’ (SccliRer). J. R. 
Bacon. Voyage of the Argonauts (1925); R. Roux, Le Problime del 
Argonautes (1949). In an, tironuncr, VuierUisten 1 , 346 IT. 

H. J. K ; C. M. R. 

ARGOS (1), in mythology, (a) a monster, of variously 
stated parentage, who had a third eye in the hack of his 
neck, or four eye9, two before and two behind (Pherecydea 
and the anonymous epic Aegimius ap. schol. Eur. Phoen. 
1 1 16), or many eyes (Aesch. PV 678 and most authors). 
He was of huge strength and size, and killed a bull and a 
satyr which were troubling Arcadia ; he also took venge- 
ance on the killers of Apis the son of Phoroneus (Apollod. 
2. 4). When Io (q.v.) was turned into a heifer, Hera set 
Argos to watch her (Aesch. loc. cit.), but by command 
of Zeus, Hermes killed him (Apollod. ibid. 7 and many 
authors). He turned into a peacock (Moschus, 2. 58 ff., 
schol. Ar. Av. 102), or Hera took his eyes to deck its 
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tail (Ov. Met. i. 722-3). (6) An Argonaut, builder of the 
Argo, see argonauts. Him parentage and nationality arc 
variously given, (c) Eponym of the city Argos, Apollod. 
2. 2-3. H. J. H. 

ARGOS (2), a city in the southern part of the Argive 
plain, 3 miles from the sea, at the foot of the Larissa hill 
which was occupied from prehistoric, through classical 
and Hellenistic, to Frankish and Turkish times. A low 
hill, the Aspis, which has remains of earlier Bronze Age 
occupation, formed part of the city. Middle Bronze Age 
(Helladic) remains have been found over a wide area (the 
Deiras ridge, and the South Quarter), and a My- 
cenaean cemetery with chamber tombs on the Deiras. 
Mycenaean Argos appears to have been at its height 
in Mycenaean 111 A-B (roughly later 14th- 13th c ). 
Occupation (as opposed to burials) of the Geometric 
period has been found recently for the first time near the 
chapel of Panughia tou Vrachou. Extensive remains of 
the classical and Homan city (which lay for the most 
part in the plain) have been found in following up 
earlier excavations: in the region of the classical 
Agora: bouleutcnon ( ?) of the first half of the fifth 
century, stoa, tholos, a large building (heroon ?) 
of Homan date, and late Homan baths; the theatre (re- 
stored under Hadrian) and the Odeion have also been 
investigated. Elsewhere Homan houses and interesting 
late mosaics have been found. Among interesting earlier 
remains arc a hoplitc panoply, spits, Argive Geometric, 
and seventh-century figuied ware. A late Geometric 
krater recalls those from the Fusco cemetery at Syracuse, 
and the problem of the possible promotion of western 
colonization by Argos (ct. N. G. L. llammond, 13 SA 
1954, 99 ff.). 

In the Iliad Argos was the kingdom of Diomcdes, who 
owned Agamemnon’s leadership; also, in a wider sense, 
Agamemnon’s empire. In the Dorian invasion Argos 
fell to Temenus, the eldest of the Heruclids. It prubahly 
was the base from which the Dorians occupied north- 
east Peloponnesus, and retained the overlordship until 
the eighth or seventh century, when its ascendancy was 
challenged by Sparta. Early in the seventh century a 
strong king, Pheidon (q.v.), defeated the Spartans, pre- 
sided in person over the Olympic Games, and made 
Argos the first power in Greece. It is doubtful if he was 
concerned with the issue of silver coinage m Aegina (see 
Num. Chron. 1950, 177 ff.). But his power died with him, 
checked perhaps by die rise of Corinth. Henceforth 
Argos maintained a suspicious neutrality, fighting once 
a generation with Sparta. Her heaviest defeat was c. 
494 n.c., when Cleomencs was barely repelled from the 
walls by the women of Argos, rallied by the poetess 
Telesilla. In 480-479 the Argivcs observed a benevolent 
neutrality towards Persia. Shortly afterwards they set 
up a form of democracy. They were repeatedly allied 
with Athens against Sparta (461, 420, 395), but remained 
an ineffective power. Argos sided with Philip II of Mace- 
don and was one of the last cities to join the Achaean 
League, after a period of rule by tyrants. The territory of 
Argos In classical times included Mycenae, Tirynx, 
Nauplia, Asine, and other strongholds in the Argive 
pluin, but not the cities of the Acte east of Argos, nor 
Phlius and Cleonae in the northern hills. The great Argive 
goddess was Hera, worshipped at the Heraeum six miles 
north of Argos. The minor arts were important in the 
earliest period, but from the seventh century they shared 
in the general decline. Argive sculptors of the early classi- 
cal period were pre-eminent; the greatest was Polyclitus 
(q.v. 2). 

F-K, CL iii. 1. 93 ff.; C. W. Blegrn, Prosymna (1937); BCH since 
1950 for recent excavations: W. Vollgraff, Le Sanctuaire iT Apollon 
pythien & Argos (1956); 'be Theatre d’ Argos’, M nemos. 1951, 193 ff.; 


P. Courbin, ‘Une rue d’Argna', BCH 1956, 183 ff. History: G. L. 
Huxley, Early Sparta (1962), 26 ff.; W. G. Forrest, "Themistoklea 
and Argos’, CQ 19(10, 221 II. ; K Kicchlc, ‘Argos und Tiryns nach dcr 
SrhJacht bei Sepeia', Philul. i960, 1K1 ff ; on the Athenian alliance 
and the battle of Oinoe, L. H. Jeffrey, BSA 1966. Argive sculpture: 
Hcycn and Vollgraff, Argos and Sicyon m t C. Picard in Manuel d'areheo- 
logie grecque ui (1Q48). The Argive Heraeum: C. Wuldstcm and 
others. The Argtve Ileraeum (1902-5); P. Amandry, Hesp. 1952, 
222 ff., for datmg of the building remains. T. J. D. ; K. J. 11 . 

ARGOS, CULTS AND MYTHS OF. The most 
famous cult of the Argolid was that of Hera, whose great 
temple, however, was not in Argos itself but some dis- 
tance away (see hera). In the city itself, on the lower 
acropolis (the Aspis), stood a very ancient temple of 
Athena (see Vollgraff, Mnemos. 1928, 319). Of great 
importance in historical times was Apollo Lykeios, whose 
temple stood in the Agora (Soph. FA. 6 f. ; Paus. 2. 19. 3); 
its foundation was ascribed to Danaus (q.v.). Also Apollo 
had a sanctuary on the acropolis with un oracle under the 
title Pythaeus (for excavation see \V. VollgrafT, Le 
Sanctuaire d' Apollon pythien d Argos 1956). Myths con- 
nected with the city and district are innumerable, nearly 
every important legend touching them at some point; 
more local are the lists of Argive kings, of which the 
oldest is in a f InvoTpcxftrfiov inscription from the Aspis 
(VollgrafT, Mnemos. 193 1-2, 369 IF.) : Potamos ( Plnachus), 
Sthenclas son of Echedamidas, Hippomedon, Charon 
(otherwise unknown as a hero), Adrastus (q.v.), Orth- 
agoras, Cteatus, Aristornachus, and Ichonidas. See, for 
later lists, Apollod, 2. 1 ff., Ilyg. Fab. 124. H. J- K. 

See bibliography s.v. AHf.os (2). 

ARGOS (3) AMPHILOCHICUM, traditionally found- 
ed by Amphilochus after the Trojan War, on the eastern 
shore of the Ambraciote Gulf. In its struggles against 
Ambracia (Thuc. 2. 68) it was helped by Athens and 
Acarnania, and played its part in Athenian operations in 
north-west Greece in the early years of the Peloponnesian 
War. It maintained its independence, was the* • apital of 
the Amphiloclu, and issued coins of Pegasus type c. 350- 
250 n.c. 

P-K, CL 2. I. 194 ff , Hammond, Epirus. N. G L. 11 . 

ARGUMENTUM , an explanation of the circumstances 
in which the action of a play is supposed to open, ad- 
dressed direct to the audience by the speaker of the 
prologue (which may be deferred, cf. Plaut. Cist. 155, 
Mil. 79). The argumentum forms part of all the prologues 
of Plautus except in the Asinaria and Trinummus (where 
ne are informed that it is unnecessary); no doubt it was 
often translated from the Greek original (cf. the exposi- 
tion uttered by Aimoia in Menander’s Periheiromene) ; it 
may vary from a brief statement (as in the Truculentus ) 
to a detailed account (e.g. Amph. 97-150). Frequently it 
anticipates the plot to some extent. Terence abandoned 
the argumentum altogether. Cf. HYPOTHESIS. 

G Mirhnut, Plaute (1920), i. 101 ff ; G Duckworth, The Nature of 
Homan Comedy (1952), index s.v. ‘oigument’ and ‘prologue’. W. 11 . 

ARIADNE, in mythology, daughter of Minos (q.v.) and 
Pasiphae. When Theseus (q.v.) came to Crete, she fell 
in love with him and gave him a clue of thread by which 
he found his way out of the Labyrinth after killing the 
Minotaur. lie then fled, taking her with him, but 
(magically?) forgot and left her on Naxos (JDia). It is 
generally said that Dionysus found her there and married 
her; but Plutarch (Thes. 20, from Paeon of Amathus) 
preserves a curious local legend and custom. Theseus 
left her there pregnant, and she died in childbed. In 
commemoration of this, every year at Amathus a young 
man imitated a woman in childbed in honour of Ariadne 
Aphrodite (see aphrodite, § 1). It is probable that 
Ariadne was originally a goddess, Minoan in origin, but 
with a Greek name meaning ‘very holy’. 
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A figure shown with Dionysus in sixth-century vase- 
paintings, distinct from the nymphs who accompany the 
satyrs, has sometimes two children and is probably 
Ariadne. She appears in some early representations 
helping Theseus in the adventure of the Minotaur. Her 
desertion by Theseus on Naxos is found from the early 
fifth century, and remains popular later when it is joined 
by the sequel, Dionysus discovering Ariadne. 

Nilsson, GGR iV 314 ff. In art, Ilrommer, Vasenlistcn*, 166 f. ; 
R. Hampc, Frtihc ariechxsthe Sagenbilder in Rbntxen (1936), 78 f. ; 
E. Kunze, Archaischc Schildbander (1950), 127 ff.. 170 f 

k. J. U.; C. M.R. 

ARIA RAM NES (28o?-230?), eldest son of Ariarathes 
IT (q.v.) of Cappadocia, and the leader who probably 
secured recognition of the independence of Cappadocia 
from the Selcucid kings perhaps before 250 B.c. He made 
his son Ariarathes 111 (q.v.) his co-ruler. T. R. S, II. 

ARIARATHES, the name of several kings of Cappa- 
docia: 

(1) ARIARATHES I (b. c. 404 u.c.) claimed descent 
from the house of Cyrus the Great. Satrap of Cappa- 
docia, which then included Pontus, he resisted Alex- 
ander’s appointee, and after Alexander’s death was 
captured and killed by Perdiccas and Eumenes in 322, 
aged 82. 

(2) ARIARATHES II (c. 301-f. 280 u.c.), escaped to 
Armenia in 322, and after 301 recovered Cappadocia, 
now separated from Pontus, perhaps with Armenian help, 
but remained nominally subject to the Selcucid kings. 

(3) ARIARATHES III (r. 250 220 h. co-ruler with 
his father Ariaramnes (q.v.), perhaps from before 250 
H c., married Stratonicc, daughter of Antinrhus llThcos, 
and added Cataoma to his 1 cairn. I le was the first to issue 
coins with the royal title. 

(4) ARIARATHES IV EUSEBES (220-163 n.c.), son 
of Ariarathes III, married (r. 192) Antiochis, a daughter 
of Antiochus III the Great, hut after the battle of 
Magnesia (190) allied himself w'ith Eumenes II of Perga- 
rnuiTi, to whom he gave his daughter Stratonice in marri- 
age, anil the Romans. He remained a faithful ally of Rome 
against Pharnaces I of Pontus and the Gauls. Passing 
over two older princes whom Antiochis introduced and 
later admitted to be supposititious, he gave the succes- 
sion to her late-horn son Mithndates, as Ariarathes V. 

(5) ARIARATHES V EUSEBES PHILOPATOR 

(•^3-130 li.c.), son of Ariarathes IV, rejected on advice 
from Rome a marriage alliance with Demetrius I of Syria, 
who then aided Oruphernes, 011c of the supposititious 
children mentioned above, in expelling him from his 
kingdom. O11 appeal Rome divided the kingdom between 
them, hut with the aid of Attalus II of Pcrgamum he 
recovered the whole (r. 157). Failing to obtain Oro- 
phernes’ treasure from Pnene, he sacked the city. He 
died while aiding Rome against Aristonicus (q.v. 1), but 
Fvraonia was added as n rew ard to the kingdom of his son. 
A lover oi l Iellenic culture, he became a citizen of Athens, 
and promoted Hellenism in his kingdom. 

( 6 ) ARIARATHES VI EPIPHANES PHILO- 
PATOR (130-f. 1 16 u.c. ), son of Ariarathes V. During his 
minority the ruthless regime of his mother Nysa stirred 
up strife, which Mithridates V of Pontus used to interfere 
in the kingdom and to arrange the marriage of Ariarathes 
with his daughter Laodice. On his coinage regnal years 
are numbered up to fifteen. He was assassinated by Gor- 
dius, a Cappadocian noble, perhaps at the instigation 
of Mithridates VI of Pontus. 


(7) ARIARATHES VII PHILOMETOR (r . 116-c. 101 
B.c.), son of Ariarathes VI. During the regency of hi 9 
mother Laodice invasion by Nicomedes III of Rithynia 
led Mithridates also to invade Cappadocia, ostensibly to 
protect his sister, but when she married Nicomedes he 
changed his plea to protection of her son, whom he put 
upon the throne. Ariarathes’ objections to the return of 
Gordius, his father’s assassin, led to hostilities. During a 
conference in the presence of both armies Mithridates 
murdered the young king with his own hands, occupied 
the country, and placed his own son upon the throne. The 
coinage of Ariarathes VII numbers up to sixteen regnal 
years. See ariarathes ix. 

(8) ARIARATHES VIII, second son of Ariarathes VI 
and brother of Ariarathes VI 1 , was placed on the throne 
by the Cappadocian nobles in revolt against Ariarathes 
IX (q.v.), the son of Mithridates. Mithridates promptly 
expelled him and he died soon afterwards, the last of lus 
dynasty. 

(9) ARIARATHES IX EUSEBES PHILOPATOR 

(f. 101-87/86), son of Mithridates VI of Pontus, who 
placed him at the age of 8 on the throne of Cappadocia 
w ith Gordius as regent. Expelled by the Cappadocians in 
favour of Ariarathes VIII (q.v.) and restored by Mithri- 
dates, both he and a rival claimant sponsored by Nico- 
mcdcs III of Bithyma and Laodice were disallowed by 
the Roman Senate, which offered the Cappadocians their 
freedom. They, however, requested a king and chose 
a noble, Ariobarzancs, who was probably installed by 
Sulla as proconsul r. 95 B.c. When Ariobarzanes was 
expelled by Mithridates’ ally, Tigranes of Armenia, 
Ariarathes was restored, but was again removed by the 
Roman commission under Aquillius (89 u.c.). With the 
outbreak of the First Mithndatic War he returned to his 
claim, and should probably be identified with the Ariara- 
thes (Arcathias), Mithridates’ general in Macedonia, 
who died at Tisaeurn in Thessaly before March of 86. 
Regnal years on his coinage number up to fifteen. 

(10) ARIARATHES X EUSEBES PHILADEL- 
PHOS (42-36 u.c.) succeeded his brother Ariobarzanes 
1 1 1 (q.v.), after being one ol his vassals. At least six regnal 
years are numbered on his coinage, so it was in 36 B.c. that 
Antony executed him and replaced him with Sisines, one 
of the rival priestly family of Comanu, who took the 
name Archclaus (see also cappadocia). 

Diodorus Siculus 31 it) zz, 28, 32; Strnho 12 S33 540 Th. 

Rcinach, Trail Rovaumcs; Magic, Rom. Rule Asia Min. nee Index; 
H. SimolicUu, ‘NoIch on 1 lie Coinage of the Cuppadocian Kings’, 
Nunt Chrun. igOi, 9 ff . ; 1964, 8 f i ff ; O, Mnrkholm, ihid. 1962, 
407 ff ; 19O4, 21 ff.; li. Iladian, 'Julia’s Ciliuan Command’, Stud. 
Cr. Rom. Hist. 157 ff. ’J’, R. S. R. 

ARICIA, modern Atircia, at the font of the Alhanus 
Mons (q.v.), 16 miles south-east of Rome, on the edge of 
a remarkably fertile volcanic depression (vallis Aricina\ 
the impressive, beggar-infested viaduct, w'hich carried 
the Viu Appia across this(Juv. 4. 117), survives). Founded 
in mythical times, Ancia w r as temporarily the leading 
city of Latium (f. 500 B.C.): under Tumus Ilerdonius it 
organized resistance to Tarquinius Superbus, helped 
Anstodemus (q.v. 2) of Cumae to crush the Etruscans 
(r. 505 H.c.), supplied the Latin League with a inceting- 
place ( caput aquae Ferentinae), and had a prominent role 
in the Lake Regillus (q.v.) battle and ensuing foedus 
Cassianum (499-403). In 446 Aricia quarrelled w ith Ardca 
over boundaries. After participating in the Latin War it 
received Roman citizenship (Festus 155, L. represents 
this, probably inaccurately, as partial citizenship), and 
became a prosperous municipium (Cic. Phil. 3. 15). Such 
it remained, despite its sack by Marius (Livy, Epit. 80; 
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JAb. Colon. 230), until barbarian invasions ruined it. 
Aricia was the birthplace of Augustus’ mother Atia, and 
is celebrated for its wealthy Temple of Diana Nemorensis, 
whose ruins still exist nearby in the woods surrounding 
Lake Ncmi ; its presiding priest was a runaway slave who 
had murdered his predecessor (see rf.x nemorfnsis). 

Strabo 5 339; Verg Aen. 7. 761 f. ; Livy 1. 50 f. etc ; G. Florcscu, 
Fphemms Daco-romann 111 (1925) (documented); A. E. Gordon, 
Cults of Aricia (U S A. 1934); A. Alfdldi, Early Rome and the Latins 
(US. A. 1965), 47 ff- E. T. S. 

ARIMASPEANS. A legendary people of the far North, 
between the Isscdones and the Hyperboreans. They 
were one-eyed, and fought with griffins who guarded a 
hoard of gold. Ansteas (q.v. 1 ) was said to have written an 
epic about them (Hdt. 3. 116, 4. 13 and 27; Aesch. PV 
803 ff). W. K. C G. 

ARIMINUM, modem Rimini with imposing Augustan 
monuments, an Umbrian and later Gallic town on the 
Adriatic which became a Latin colony, 268 B.r. (Veil. 
Pat. 1. 14; Beloch, R 6 m. Gesch., 490, for magistrates; 
A. Sambon, Monnaies ant. de V Italic (1903), 88, for 
coins; A. Bemardi, Studi Ghisleriani 1948, for the Ius 
Arimini). An important harbour and road-centre, Arimi- 
num was the key to Cisalpine Gaul, controlling the bottle- 
neck between Apennines and Adriatic (Polyb. 3. 61 , etc. ; 
Livy 24. 44, etc.; Strabo 5. 217). It remained loyal to 
Rome against Hannibal (Livy 27. 10) and obtained 
Roman citizenship c. 89 u.c. (Pliny, HN 3. 115). Sur- 
viving sack by Sulla, occupation by Caesar, confiscation 
and colonization by the Triumvirs, attacks by Flavians 
(a.D. 69) and Goths (538), it became one of five towns 
composing the pentapulis maritimu under the Ravenna 
exarchs (App. BCiv. 1. <>7; 4. 3; Plut. Cats. 32; Tac. 
Ilist. 3. 41 ; Procop. 2. 10). 

G A. Munsuelli, Annunum (1941). E. T S. 

ARIOBARZANES, the name of some kings of Cappa- 
docia (q.v.) : 

(1) ARIOBARZANES I PHILOROMAIOS (r. 95- 

63/62), a Cappadocian noble whom the Cappadocians 
chose in preference to Ariarathes IX (q.v.) when the 
previous dynasty came to an end. His career consists al- 
most entirely of a series of expulsions and restorations. 
Installed by Sulla (r. 95), driven out by Tigranes of 
Armenia, and restored by Aquillius (90/89 n.c.), driven 
out again the following year, and restored by Curio at 
Sulla’s command in 85/84, he had to retire belore Tig- 
ranes again in 78, suffered the ravages of the Third 
Mithridatic War, and the renewed attacks of Tigranes in 
67. Pompcy increased his kingdom to include, in the east, 
Snphcne and Cordyene, and, in the west, Cybistra, 
restored his capital Mazac.i, and gave him large loans. 
Yet in 63 or 62 (his coins have the numbers of at least 
thirty-two regnal years) he abdicated in Pompey’s 
presence in favour of his son. 

(2) ARIOBARZANES II PHILOPATOR (63/62- 
c. 52), son of Anobarzancs I and Athenais, and married 
to Athenais, a daughter of Mithndates VI, had an uneasy 
reign, requiring the help of Gahinius in 57 to crush his 
enemies, and was assassinated shortly before Cicero be- 
came governor of Cilicia in 51, probably by members of a 
pro-Parthian faction. Years 7 and 8 are numbered on his 
corns. 

(3) ARIOBARZANES III EUSEBES PHILO- 
ROMAIOS (52-42 n.c.), son of Arioharzanes II, recog- 
nized by the Senate as king and commended to Cicero, 
who found him in 51 beset by enemies in his kingdom, 
including his mother, and by heavy debts to Pompey 


and other Roman nobles, remained loyal to Rome and 
aided Pompey in the war with Caesar. Caesar, however, 
confirmed him and added Armenia Minor to his king- 
dom. Cassius had him killed in 42 for refusing aid. Years 
9 and 1 1 are numbered on his coins. 

See bibliography a.v. ARlAHA'lllES. T. R. S. B. 

ARION (1) (Ape lu)v) t in mythology, the wonderful horse 
of Adrastus (q.v.) ; at Thelpusa inlArcadia (Paus. 8. 25. 5) 
he was said to be the offspring of Poseidon and Demeter 
in horse-shape. lie could speak (Propertius 2. 34. 37). 
He belonged successively to Poseidon himself, Copreus, 
Heracles (see cycnus i), and Adrastus (schol. 11 . 23. 346). 

H.J R. 

ARION (2) (Aptwv) (fl. 628-625 b.c.), son of Cycleus, of 
Methymna in Lesbos ( Suda , s.v.), spent most of his 
life at the court of Periander, paid a profitable visit to 
Italy and Sicily, returned to Corinth after being thrown 
overboard and carried lo land, it was said, by a dolphin 
(Hdt. 1. 23). He was an important figure in the history 
of the dithyramb, which he composed himself and taught 
Corinthian choirs to perform. He seems to have made it 
formal and stationary and to have given his poems names, 
i.e. definite subjects. The Suda connects him with the 
birth of tragedy, but this probably means no more than 
that his type of dithyramb helped eventually to produce 
tragedy. Nothing survives of his work, and a piece attri- 
buted to him by Aelian (NA 12. 45) is certainly spurious, 
being probably work of the fifth or fourth century b.c. 

TfcXi. Fnge, Poet Mel. Gr 50*1-7. See also Pickard-Cambridge- 
Wcbster, Dithyramb ", 97 ff ; C. M. Howiu, Mil IQ& 3 . 121 ^ 

C. M B. 

ARIOVISTUS, king of the Sucbi, invaded Gaul c. 
71 B.C. at the invitation of the Sequani, and defeated the 
Acdui, then the pre-eminent Gallic tribe. He invited 
more Germans and defeated at Magetohriga (site un- 
known) a combined Gallic attempt to eject fr-it. The 
Senate ratified his conquests by the title of ‘friend’. In 
58, however, Caesar, influenced by the petitions of Gallic 
chiefs, picked a quarrel with him, and after u difficult 
campaign routed him in the plain of Alsace. Ilis death 
is mentioned incidentally in 11 Call. 5. 29. 

CaoRur, BGull. 1. 31-5J; Ciccro, Art. 1. 19. 2. Hicr Holmes, 
Ancient Gaul, 17 ff., 55J ft., bjbff.; C. E. Stevens, Laiumus, 195-1. 
jtib tt. C. E. S. 

ARISBE, name of two cities: (1) in the Troad, from 
Ansbe daughter of Mcrops, wife of Priam, or Paris, 
afterwards of Uyrtacus, or daughrer of Teucer of Crete 
and wife of Dardanus; (2) in Lesbos, from Arisbe, 
daughter of Macar (Steph. Byz., s.v.). 

ARISTAEUS (1), son of Apollo and Cyrene (daughter 
of Hypseus, king of the Lapithae), a god or hero, pro- 
tector of cattle and fruit-trees, whose cult originated in 
Thessaly, but is found also in Cyrene, Ceos, Boeotia, 
and elsewhere. Pindar in Pyth. 9 tells how Apollo, 
enamoured of Cvrene in 'Thessaly, carried her off to 
Libya, where Aristaeus was born. Virgil in G. 4. 315-558 
narrates an otherwise unknown story of Aristaeus, which 
he is said by Scrvius on doubtful authority to have sub- 
stituted for a eulogy of Gallus after his disgrace. Aristaeus 
had offended the nymphs by pursuing Eurydice, wife of 
Orpheus, who in her flight was bitten by a serpent and 
died. The nymphs in revenge destroyed His bees. On his 
mothei *s advice he takes counsel of Proteus, who explains 
the cause of his misfortune. Cyrene urges him to sacrifice 
cattle to the nymphs. Returning after nine days Aristaeus 
finds bees swarming in the carcasses. C. B. 

ARISTAEUS (2), of Croton, son-in-law and first suc- 
cessor of Pythagoras, is said to have written works on 
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mathematics. In an extant fr. of a work fltpl appovtas 
ascribed to him, the eternity of the world is inferred from 
that of God. 

ARISTAGORAS (i) (fl. r. 500 b.c.), son-in-law of 
Histiaeus (q.v.), in whose absence he ruled Miletus. In 
499 B.c. he is reported to have persuaded the Persians to 
undertake an expedition against Naxos. On the failure of 
this enterprise he profited by the widespread discontent 
of the lonians to raise them in revolt. He restored freedom 
to Miletus, and combated the other tyrants, who all had 
Persian support. In winter 499/8 he went to Greece to 
obtain help. Refused by Cleomenes of Sparta, he was 
successful in Athens and Eretria: Athens sent twenty 
ships, quite a large section of her fleet, Eretria only five. 
Their help was ineffective. Before the final failure of the 
revolt Aristagoras emigrated to Myrcinus in Thrace, to 
perish there with his companions in a fight against the 
Thracians. It is difficult to believe that he was a great man. 

Hdt. bk. 5. Dc Sanctis, Riv. Ftl. 1931 ; A. R. Bum, Persia and the 
Gtccks (19(12). V. E. 

ARISTAGORAS (2), comic writer of uncertain date. 
His MappaKvOnq (‘The Simpleton’) was possibly a re- 
chauffe of Mctagenes’ /lupcufAth. 13. 571 b). 

FCG 1. 21R ; CAF i. 710. 

ARISTARCHUS (i) of Samos ( PiV 25), astronomer 
(fl. first halt of 3rd c. n.c.), was a pupil of the Peripatetic 
Straton (q.v. 1) of Larnpsacus. He is famous as the author 
of the heliocentric hypothesis in astronomy, that ‘the 
fixed stars and the sun remain unmoved, and that the 
earth revolves about the sun on the circumference of a 
circle, the sun lying in the middle of the orbit’ (Archi- 
medes, Sand -reckoner 4-5); he combined with this the 
rotation of the earth about its own axis (Plutarch, De foe. 
in urbe luriae , 6). I Tis only extant treatise, On the sizes and 
distances of the sun and moon , is, however, on the geo- 
centric basis. Starting with six ‘hypotheses’, the treatise 
has eighteen propositions combining clever geometry 
with lacility in arithmetical calculation. The ratios of sizes 
and distances which have to be calculated are really 
equivalent to trigonometrical ratios, and Aristarchus 
finds upper and lower limits to their values on the basis o‘i 
assumptions equivalent to well-known theorems in trigo- 
nometry. 'The gross discrepancy of the results from reality 
(see Heath’s edition, 330) is due partly to errors in the 
‘hypotheses’, but mainly to the choice of method, which, 
though mathematically correct, is ill-suited for its purpose 
(see miTARCHiis 3). Aristarchus is said to have invented 
the hollow spherical sun-dial (oKa^T)) (Vitruv. 9. 8), and 
to have added 3^5 of a day to Callippus’ estimate of 
365 J days as the length of the year (Censorinus de die 
natali 19. 2, emended), and to have observed the solstice 
in 280 (Ptolemy, Aim. 3. 1). 

Text, trunslntion. und full commentary m T. L. Hcath,l/ 3 mfar< 7 /m 
of Suitin', (iqii, repr. 1959). Scr 117 fl of the latter tor history of the 
text and rditiom. Sei also Pappus (». 69—73. Aristarchus’ life and 
works arc discussed in IJcath, 299 If. T. H.; G. J. T. 

ARISTARCHUS (2) of Snmothrace (c. 217 to 145 n.c.) 
belonged to the school of Aristophanes of Byzantium 
at Alexandria and was tutor of Ptolemy VII Eupator, 
son ol Ptolemy Philometor. He succeeded Apollonius o 
(ibirypd<fn>s as head of the Alexandrian Library (r. 153 
fl.c.). On the accession of Ptolemy VIII Physcon (14s 
B.c.) he left Alexandria for Cyprus, where he died. With 
him scientific scholarship really began, and his work 
covered the wide range of grammatical, etymological, 
orthographical, literary, and textual criticism. He was 
styled d ypap.naTLKd>Tu.TQs(Ath. 15. 671 f.), and for his gift 
of critical divination was nicknamed pavris by Panaetius 
(Ath. 14. 634 c). His name has often been used to typify 


the complete critic (e.g. Cic. Att. 1. 14. 3. Hor. Ars P. 
450). In matters of language he was an Analogist and an 
opponent of Crates (q.v. 3) of Mallos. The school which 
he founded at Alexandria and which lasted into the 
Roman imperial period had many distinguished pupils, 
e.g. Apollodoru9 and Dionysius Thtax. His writings fall 
into three main groups : 

1. Critical recensions (FunpOdiat is) of the text of 
Horner, Hesiod, Archilochus, Alcaeus, Anacreon, Pindar. 
For these, particularly for his double recension of the 
Iliad and Odyssey , he used symbols to indicate his sus- 
picions of the genuineness of verses, wrongful repetition, 
confused orders of verses, etc. (see scholarship creek). 
The disiecta membra of his commentaries surviving in 
medievnl scholia often enable us to reconstruct his 
apparatus of critical signs ; indeed they were so recon- 
structed for Homer by Byzantine scholars of the tenth 
century. In his treatment of textual problems in Homer 
he was more cautious than his Alexandrine predecessors 
and sought to remove corruption, conjecture, and inter- 
polation by scrupulous regard for the best manuscript 
tradition, by careful study of the Homeric language and 
metre, by his fine literary sense, by emphasis on the 
requirements of consistency and appropriateness of ethos, 
and by his practice ot interpreting a poet by the poet’s 
own usage. He avoided allegorical interpretation, as 
practised by the Stoics. But his work seems to have had 
comparatively little influence on the traditional text of 
Homer. 

2. Commentaries (v7ro/xi/i{/LiaTa) on Homer, Hesiod, 
Archilochus, Pmdur, Aeschylus, Sophocles, Ion, Aristo- 
phanes, Herodotus. 

3. Critical treatises (oiryypdp.p.nTa) on particular 
matters relating to the Iliad and Odyssey , e.g. the naval 
camp of the Greeks; and polemics against other writers 
and scholars, e.g. against Philetas and the Chorizontes 
(see HOMER, § 6), especially Xenon. 

K. Lehrs, dc Aiislarchi itudits Homcnci j* (1882): A. Ludwich, 
Anstarchs homertsche Tcxtkntik (1884-5); D. B. Monio, Homer's 
Od\ssr\\ Appendix (1901), A Romei, Die Homerrxt prse Anstarchs 
(cd E. Helzncr 10-4) ; 11 . Erbae, Ilermes 1959, 275 fl. ; M. van dcr 
Vulk, Reseatches on the Text and Scholia oj the Jliad ii (1964), 84 If. 

J. F. L.;R. B. 

ARISTARCHUS (3) of Tegea, a contemporary of 
Euripides, dated by Eusebius (Citron. 2. 105) 455-454 
b.c. ; said by the Suda (s.v.) to have written seventy trage- 
dies and won two victories. His plays included Tantalus , 
Achilles (adapted by Ennius), Asclepius (a thank-offering 
for recovery from illness, Suda, s.v.). No precise meaning 
can he attached to the Suda’s statement that Aristarchus 
irpunos ei’s to vvv p-rjKOS rd 6pdp.ara KaTctmjaev. 

TGF 728. 9- A. W. P-C. 

ARISTEAS. (1) of Proconnesus, a legendary servant of 
Apollo (cf. abaius), and reputed author of a poem on the 
Arimaspeans (q.v.). His story ha9 three features of 
especial interest for Apolline religion (Hdt. 4. 13): (a) 
Ecstasis, literal separation of soul from body. Aristeas 
produces the semblance of death and appears at the same 
time elsewhere, (b) The taking of non-human shape. 
Aristeas accompanies Apollo in the form of a raven, 
(c) Missionary spirit. The object of Aristeas’ miraculous 
disappearance from Cyzicus and reappearance at Meta- 
pontum is to spread the cult of the god. 

E. D. Phillips, The Legend of Aristeas: fact and fancy in early Greek 
notions oj Fast Russia. Siberia and Inner Asia, Artibus Asusc (1955), 
161 IF.; J. P. D. Bolton, Artstcas of Proconnesus (1962). 

(2) For the 'letter of Aristeas’, see septuagint. 

W. K. C. G. 

ARISTIAS (5th c. b.c.), son of Pratinas (q.v.) of Phlius, 
contended against Aeschylus in 467, when Aeschylus 
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produced his Theban tetralogy and Aristiaa his father’s 
Perseus, Tantalus , Antaeus (?), and riaXaurrai ZdTvpoi 
(Arg. Aesch. Sept., POxy 2256 fr. 2.). He achieved some 
fume as a composer of satyric plays (Paus. 2. 13. 5). His 
name is doubtfully restored, two places below that of 
Sophocles/in the list of Dionysiac victors in IG ii\ 977 a. 

TGF 726-8. A. W. 1 \-C. 

ARISTIDES (MfHOTct'ST)?) (1), Athenian statesman and 
soldier. His family is not named, but he was a cousin of 
Callias (q.v. 1). Although he is stated to have been an 
associate of Cleisthenes (q.v. i), nothing certain is known 
of him until, as strategos in 490/89 n.c., he supported the 
plans of Miltiadea (q.v.) at Marathon. In 489/8 he was 
archon. In 482 he was ostracized, apparently as a result of 
rivalry with Themistocles (q.v.). Two years later, on the 
approach of Xerxes, he was recalled in the general amnesty, 
and held the strategia at least for the next three years 
(480/79-^478/7). He led the Athenian hoplites who landed 
on the islet of Psyttaleia in the battle of Salamis, com- 
manded the Athenian army at Plataca, and helped 
Themistocles to secure the rebuilding of the walls of 
Athens against the wishes of Sparta. In 478 he com- 
manded the Athenian contingent of the Greek naval 
forces, and was chiefly responsible for the secession of 
the Asiatic and island Greeks from the Spartan Pausanias 
(q.v. 1). When the Delian League (q.v.) was formed 
(spring 477), Aristides fixed the quota of each contributory 
Slate. Aristotle ( Ath . Pol. 24) says that he also initiated 
the policy of democratic state-socialism; but this is doubt- 
ful. He was, apparently, still alive in 467. 

He died a poor man, if it is true that the State had to 
support his children; earlier, he had been rich enough to 
stand for the archonship {see ARCHONTEs). His reputation 
for honesty went back to his contemporaries, and domi- 
nated the later tradition about him. He was contrasted 
with the deceitful Themistocles, and this may have led to 
the conclusion that ideologically they were on opposite 
sides. But it is doubtful whether their rivalry was any- 
thing but personal, or persisted after Aristides’ ostracism. 
They co-operated closely in the repulse of the Persians 
and the foundation of the Athenian Empire ; and some at 
least classed Aristides equally with Themis Lodes as a 
party-leader on the popular side. 

Plutarch, Aristides. On the tradition of hiB 'justice', 1 . Calahi 
Limemani, Rend . 1 st. Lumb. i960, 43 ff. A W. G.; T. J. C. 

ARISTIDES (2), painter, of Thebes, pupil of Euxinidas 
(late 5th c. D.C.), and teacher of Euphranor (q.v.). His 
use of encaustic was further developed by Praxiteles 
(q.v.). Probably father and teacher of Nicomachus, whose 
son and pupil (see below) has been confused with the 
elder Aristides by Pliny. The statement that he was the 
first to represent the soul, the affections, and the emotions, 
though his colour was rather hard, is more credible of 
early than late fourth-century painting. He probably 
painted the Baby creeping to its dying mother’s breast 
(before 335) and the Suppliant whose prayers could al- 
most be heard. T. D. L. W. 

ARISTIDES (3), painter, son of Nicomachus. Of 
Pliny’s list the 'Battle of Greeks and Persians’ (for 
Mnason of Elatea) probably, and the portrait of Leon- 
tion, pupil of Epicurus (after 306), certainly, were by the 
younger Aristides. 

Overbcck, 1762, 1772, 1778-85; Pfuhl, 789, 814; II. Kuhrmnnn, 
Philoxenes von Eretna (1931), 72. T. B. L. W. 

ARISTIDES (4) of Miletus (r. too b.c.), author (or 
arranger into ‘Rahmenerzahlungen’) of the lost MiXrjoiaKd. 
Ancient references indicate that the MiXrioiatcd were 


erotic, often obscene, short stories (Ov. Tr. 2. 413-14; 
Plut. Crass. 32; ps. Luc. Amores 1). The genre, about 
whose exact nature there is no general agreement amongst 
scholars, seems to have had no direct connexion with the 
Greek novel (so Rohde, followed by Schmid and Lesky, 
against Burger) but to have exerted, on the other hand, 
considerable influence upon the later, realistic novel: 
stories like Lucian’s Asinus, the Widow of Ephesus in 
Pctronius {Sat. hi f.) and those contained in Apuleius’ 
Metamorphoses (cf. Metam. 1. 1 ego tibi sermone isto 
Milesio varias fabulus conserarn) seem to be specimens 
of the 'Milesian genre’. 

Aristides' Mi\T\<miKd were translated into Latin by 
Cornelius Sisenna (cf. Ov. Tr. 2. 443-4; fragments in 
Buechelcr-Heraeus, Petronii Saturae 3 , 237 ff.), and 
Milesiae fabulae became in Rome a generic title for erotic 
short stories. Sec also novel, Greek. 

Christ— Schmid-Stlthlin, 11. i\ 481 ff.; W SUhlin, in Rohde, 
Gnech. Roman, 605 ft W. Aly, P\V. s.w, Milesia, Novell?; A 
Calderim, Le Avventure dt Chorea e CalUroe (1913), Prolegomcni, 
29 ft. (short hut accurate discussion). G. G. 

ARISTIDES (5), Aeltus (a.d. 117 or 129-81 or later), 
public speaker and man of letters. Born of a land-owning 
family in Mysia, he studied Greek literature under Alex- 
ander of Coliacon, the tutor of Marcus Aurelius, and 
rhetoric at Athens, probably under Herodes Atticus. At 
the age of 26, when on a visit to Rome, he was struck 
down by the first of a long series of maladies, apparently 
psychosomatic in origin, which put an end to lus hopes of 
a great public career and drove him to spend much of his 
time as a putient at the Asclepieum of Pergamum. The 
remainder of his life was passed mainly in Asia Minor, 
where he made his home in Smyrna and in the intervals 
of illness occupied himself in writing and lecturing. His 
writings were admired by his contemporaries for the 
purity of their Attic diction ; today, with the exception of 
the Sacred Teachings , they are read chiefly lor die in- 
cidental light which they throw on the social history of 
Asia Minor in the second century. Thev include addresses 
delivered on public and private occasions, model ‘decla- 
mations’ on historical themes, polemical essays, prose 
hyrnns to various gods, and six books (the last unfinished) 
of Sacred Teachings {'hpoi Aoym). (The two tc^i nxi of 
rhetoric transmitted under Aristides’ name and edited 
by W. Schmid in the Teuhner series are not from his 
hand.) Among the public addresses, Ei\- 'Pd>p.i]v paints an 
impressive picture of the Roman achievement as seen by 
an admiring provincial, while the IlavaB-qvaiKos provides a 
potted history of classical Athens, which was much used 
as a schoolbook in Byzantine times. Of the polemical 
works the most interesting are II. pT]TopiKrjq and 'YircpTotv 
Tcrrapuiv, designed as replies to Plato’s charges in the 
Gorgias. The Sacred Teachings , a record of revelations 
made to Aristides in dream by Asclepius, are in u class 
apart: they are of major importance both as evidence for 
the practices associated with temple medicine {see medi- 
cine. I.) and as the fullest first-hand report of personal 
religious experiences which has come down to us from 
any pagan writer. 

Tp XT. W, Dmdorf (1829. repr. 1964: includes schulm); R. Keil 
(189H incumpletc, only vol. ii published) 

TllANSLAI IONS Wll'H COMMFN'lAllY El?'Pd>ii tji-. J H. OllVt-T, The 
Ruling Rower (1953); El<s Ala, J. Amann (1931, German); Els Tdi/ 
Eupamv, A. Hiiflcr (1915, German). 

DISCUSSION. A. Boulanger, Aelius Aristide et la sofdustiaue dans la 
province d' Ane (1923); IJ von Wilnmowitz, ‘Der Rhetor AriHteidcs', 
Sitz. Rer!. 1925: C. A. dc Lceuw, Aelius Ansteides als Brnn voor de 
Kennts van sijn Tod (1939); G. W. Bowersock, 77 m* Sophists m the 
Roman Empire (1969), cn. 3. 

llPLiMoiis Rxpprifncks. G. Misch, History of Autobiography in 
Antiquity (Eng. trana. 1950) ii. 495 If ; J. A. I'catugi&rc, Personal 
Religion among the Greeks (1954), 85 ff. 

Ganouaui-. and Style. W. ftenmid, Der Atticismus ii (1889). 

Scholia and Transmission oi Texi. F. W. Lenz, Anstrides- 
studien (1964). E. R. D. 
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ARISTIDES (6) QUINTILIANUS (probably 3rd or 
4th c. a.d.), author of a work in three books TIcpi fiovaucfjs 
which contains interesting material not found elsewhere, 
some of which may possibly go back to the school of 
Damon in the fifth century 11. c. Book 1 , dealing with 
apnovucrj, pvOptKTf and /i«T piK-rj, is a compilation based 
partly on Aristoxenus but containing some unique 
rhythmic and harmonic doctrines. Book 2, stylistically 
elaborate, deals with the value of music in education and 
psychotherapy, book 3 with the numerical relations 
thought to exist between music and the natural world. 
The metaphysical background has connexions with the 
teaching of Porphyry and lamblichus, but Aristides 
should perhaps he reckoned a Neopythagorean rather 
than a Neoplatonist. 

Fd. R. I J . Wilmington- Ingram (1963) ; German translation and 
cominentaiy, R. Scbufki: (19J7). R. 1*. W.-1. 

ARISTIPPUS, (1) a citizen of Cyrene and a companion 
of Socrates. Ills date is uncertain, but he was probably 
somewhat older than Plato. He appears, from the earliest 
evidence, to have been a professional teacher of rhetoric, 
a man of luxurious habits and, for a time, a courtier of 
Dionysius I. But his close lricndship with Socrates, 
which is undoubted, suggests that there must have been 
something more in him than appears from this, lie has 
sometimes been described as the founder of the so-called 
Cyrenaic school (?«* cyrenaics), but this is almost cer- 
tainly a mistake for 

(2) a grandson of above through his daughter Arete, 
lie appears to have been the first to teach the character- 
istic doctrine of this school, that immediate pleasure 
was the only end ot action. This was combined with 
a sensationalist theory of knowledge and the belief that 
the piesent moment is the only reality. But it is uncertain 
how much of these developments should be ascribed to 
Anstippus himself. 

l.d F Manned). I( h, Arisftpp l ft Cyrrmucor uni Fragtnenta (1961), 
G (j'.annariluni, 1 (. irenmn ( iqsK) ZcIIli, 11 i* n<i fl.. 361 IT. , T. 
liurnpir/, Greik 7 'hmkers (K.T 1905) 11 209 if. L Rubin, La 

I'iuwv unique (19 j2. 1. T.), iligtT. , G 13 . L CuIorio, Awttppu di 
CutHt (19*5). C J. C Idsscii, lltrmt -i iysH. G C\ 1. 

ARISTOBULUS (1) of Cassandma, historian of Alex- 
ander, was one of the Greek technicians with the army. 
He wrote belore Ptolemy I ; his history' was used by Arrian 
to supplement Ptolemy and was Strabo’s basis lor Alex- 
ander in India He was better on geography and natural 
history than on military matters; but he knew much that 
was really important about Alexander himself, and must 
have had his confidence. 

See A1IXASJDIK (3), llibliogniphv , Ancient SoUlies ; Pearson, Lost 
Histones of sllr\andet , cb. 6. W. W. T. 

ARISTOBULUS (2), an Alexandrian Jew, probably of 
the second half of the second century 11. c., author of a 
commentary on the Pentateuch which is known only 
through quotations by l 'lenient, Anatolius, and Eusebius. 
This lias been thought by some scholars to be a much 
later work (of the 3rd c. a.d.) falsely ascribed to Aristo- 
bulus; but the character of the quotations does not 
necessitate this conclusion. It the earlier date be accepted, 
the hook is the cariiest evidence of contact between 
Alexandrian Jewry and Greek philosophy. Its object 
was twofold, to interpret the Pentateuch in an allegorical 
fashion and to show that Homer and Hesiod, the Orphic 
writings, Pythagoras, Plato, and Aristotle had borrowed 
freely from a supposed early translation of the O.T. into 
Greek. Though Aristobulus toned down the anthropo- 
morphism of the O.T., his thought remained Jewish and 
theistic; it did not accept the pantheism of the Stoics 
nor anticipate the Logos-doctrine of Philo. 

Zeller, Phil d. Ur. in. zV 277 ff. W. D. R. 


ARISTOCLES (i) of Pergamum (2nd c. a.d.), Peri- 
patetic, studied under Herodes Atticus at Rome (c. a.d. 
130-40) and practised as a sophist and teacher of rhetoric 
at Pergamum, and as a travelling lecturer in Ionia and 
Italy, and became suffect consul. Works: TV'xvtj prjTopucrj\ 
letters; Me Amu; an address to the emperor 'Eni rfj 8ui- 
veprjoei rov xpuoioe. W. L>. R. 

ARISTOCLES (2) of Messana in Sicily (2nd c. a.d.). 
Peripatetic, teacher of Alexander (q.v. 14) of Aphro- 
disias. Works: flepl <fn\ooo<f>ias ; Horepov arroubaiorepos 
w Op. 7 )pos fj riXaruiv ; Ti\vai pTjTopucal] IJepl Eapamhus ; 
*HdiKa ftifiXla. His history of philosophy was probably 
superior to that of Diogenes Laertius in insight, his chief 
interest being in tracing the development of doctrine 
and in philosophical criticism. 

Tcstimnnia nmi fragments in Mulladi, PPG in 206-21. 11 Hnlnnd, 
AnstocLs Messamt Reliquiae (192s)- F. Trabucco, Acme 1958 

W. D R. 

ARISTOCRACY, the ‘rule of the best’, was originally 
the rule of the nobility. How far the court aristocracy 
survived the dark ages is uncertain. Homer shows the 
king’s authority and, in an equal measure, the importance 
of the assembly of the people, restricted by the chiefs of 
the noble families. Pretending to share descent from the 
gods with the king, the nobles were the ruling class of the 
city-state (see poi.is). They were the landowners, and 
owners of livestock, mostly living in town, prominent by 
birth, wealth, and personal prowess. They formed a class 
of knights (inner s), connected by their unwritten laws of 
nobility, and by the old social and religious communities 
of tribe, brotherhood, and family (see PHYLAI, phratriai, 
gen os). The nobles governed the State by means of the 
council, whose authority long remained unquestioned. 
After the eighth century D.C., however, military tactics 
changed, and rows of heavy -armed fool-soldiers (hoplites) 
displaced knights fighting in single combat. By sub- 
sequent economic evolution, new sources of wealth 
(mines, trade, industry) arose, and were utilized by nobles 
as well as by other people. In these circumstances aristo- 
cracy gradually changed its character, and non-aristocrats 
rose to Inc same political level as the nobles. Either 
the smaller communities, especially the phratries, were 
opened to the non-nobles, or else new ones with ana- 
logous rights were founded. Aristocracy became oligarchy 
(q.v.), but the moral standards and the political leader- 
ship of the nobility guided Pol is society for a long time. 
Some noblemen like Theognis(q.v. 1 ) fought the upstarts, 
others like Pindar (q.v.) praised and consolidated their 
own ideals. Later on, aristocracy became the political and 
moral ideal of philosophy, the rule of the best and wisest 
men 

V IChrcnbcrR, The Greek State (1960); W. G. Forrest, The Emer- 
gence of Greek Democracy (1966). V. E. 

ARISTODEMUS (1), the traditional hero of the First 
Messenian War (c. 735-715 n.c. ; see spakta). When the 
Messenians had withdrawn to their stronghold of Ithome 
in the fifth year of the war, he offered his daughter for 
sacrifice to the gods below, in response to a Delphic oracle. 
Eight years later he was elected king, and after carrying 
on guerrilla warfare for five years, signally defeated the 
Spartans. But in the following year he slew himself in 
despair on his daughter’s grave. 

Paus. 4 Q-13. For the value of his tradition*, see AR1STOMENE3 
(1) and MF.SSFNIA. A. M. W. 

ARISTODEMUS (2), nicknamed the Effeminate, re- 
pulsed Etruscan and other attackers of Cumae and 
exploited his constant popularity to support the people 
against the nobles (524 B.C.). Anstodemus again defeated 
the Etruscans twenty years later at Aricia (q.v.) and 
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helped break their power in Latium (q.v.) ; seizing power, 
he became tyrant of Cumae. Later he harboured Tar- 
quinius Superbus after the Battle of T /ake Regillus (q.v.) 
and died c. 492. Despite his legendary fentures Aristo- 
demus is the earliest truly historical figure at Cumae 
(q.v.). 


A. Alfoldi, Early Rome and the Latins (U S.A 


I9f>5). 5° ff 

E. T S. 


ARISTODEMUS (3), of unknown date (? 4th c. a.d.), 
compiled a history of Greece which included at least 
the period 480-431 b.c:., perhaps as a handbook for 
students of rhetoric. Aristodemus drew on a pro-Athen- 
ian tradition and included Ephorus among n variety of 
sources ; but the work is inaccurate, lacking in chronology, 
and makes no significant addition to the historical evi- 
dence. The fragments suggest that its value was negligible. 

E'Grll 11 A 104, G. F. Hill, Sauries Jar Greek History, (1951) 

c; l 11. 


ARISTOGITON ( ApioroyfiTun '), Athenian tyrannicide. 
He and Harmodius, both members of the ancient family 
of the Gephvniei, provoked by private differences, plotted 
with others to kill the tyrant llippias (q.v. 1) and his 
younger brother Hipparchus (q.v. t) at the festival of the 
Panathenaea in 514 u.C. The plot miscarried : only I lipp- 
archus was killed. Harmodius was at once cut down by 
Hippias’ guards, Aristogiton arrested and executed after 
torture. 

After the expulsion of Hippias in 511/10 the deed of 
Aristogiton and Harmodius received ample recognition, 
public and private. Bronze statues of them by Antenor 
(q.v. 2) were set up, and, these having been carried ofFby 
Xerxes in 480, were replaced in 477/6 by a second group 
designed by Critius (qv.) and Nesiotes; the quatrain 
inscribed on the base (which may go back to the first 
group) w'as composed by Simonides (F 76 Diehl ; SEG x. 
320). Their tomb (or cenotaph) was placed in the Ccra- 
micus; the polemarch sacrificed annually to them; and 
their descendants received free meals in the Prytaneum. 
Privately, scoha (q.v.) were sung claiming them as the 
men who gave Athens Imvopiu (Ath. 695). All this 
fostered the popular belief that Hipparchus, not Hippias, 
was the tyrant and that Aristogiton and Harmodius, 
rather than the Alcmaeonidae (q.v.) and Spartans, had 
ended the tyranny; and despite the deliberate refutations 
of this view by Herodotus and Thucydides, it continued 
to influence the tradition. 

F. Jacoby, Atthis (1949) 158 IT. M Lang, Hist. 1954/5, 395 ff. ; 
V Ehrenberg, Wien. Stud 1956, 57 II. ( 'I*. H. Fitzgerald, Hist. 1957, 
27s H ;A J I’udleclu, Hist 1966. 129 ft. ; G. M A. Richter, Sculpture 
and Sculptois uj the Greeks (1950), 199 ff. and figs. sf>5 II. 

A. YV. G.; T. J. C. 

ARISTOMENES (1), a traditional hero of Mcascnian 
resistance to Sparta (q.v.), usually assigned to the Second 
War of 1. 650 u.c. With support from Argos and Arcadia, 
the story runs, he won a striking victory, at Stenyclarus. 
Defeated in the battle of ‘The Great Trench* by the 
treachery of Aristocrates the Arcadian, he held out for 
eleven years, twice escaping after capture. After the fall of 
his stronghold, Kira, he lived in exile at Rhodes. 

Pbur. 4. 14-24, piobably following Callisthcncn and It hi anus, a 
Cretan pool of the third century n.(\, whose works are lost. The atory 
ot Anstomenei and of Aristodemus (q.v. 1 ) was much embellished, if 
not virtually created, alter the founding of Messene in 369. 

Modern Discussions. E. Schwartz, Philol 1937, ig ff. , J. Kroy- 
mann, Neue Phtlolugtsche Vntersuchungen xi (1937); F. Jacoby, 
FGrH 2 65 F 3H-46 Kotmn ; F. Kiechle, M essence he Studicn (1959), 
72 ff., 86 If.; G. L. Huxley, Early Sparta (1962), 8g ff 

A. M. W ; W. G. F. 

ARISTOMENES (2) Athenian comic poet, competed as 
early as 439 d.c. ( IGx iv. 1097. 13) and as late as 388 B.c. 
(with Admetus, hyp. 4 Ar. Plut.). He produced KoXtotfropoi 


(hyp. 1 Ar. Eq. t emended [from *VAo- or *OAo-] to confonn 
with IG xiv. 1097) in 424 b.c.; he won the first prize at 
the City Dionysia (with Aidwuos daK-qrfjs) in 394 b.c., 
hut the first of his two victories at the Lenaea cannot have 
been much after 440 (IG. ii 2 . 2325. 120). We have five 
titles in all. 

EGG 1. 210 ff. , CAE' i Ggo ff ; E'AC i. ig8 ff. K. J. D. 

ARISTON (1) of Chios, pupil of Zeno of Citium, 
founded an independent branch of the Stoic school and 
was, about 250 B.C., the most influential philosopher at 
Athens, with the exception of Arcesilaus. He apparently 
left behind him no writings except letters. He represented 
a return towards the views of the Cynics, taking no 
interest in logic or physics, and rejecting Zeno’s recog- 
nition of a distinction beLween the irpn^ypeva. and the 
u.TTonpoT)yp.cva (preferable and non -preferable) among 
things indifferent, and holding that the end of life is 
dhia<j>opia, complete indifference to them all. 

TcHtimcima in ii von Arnim, Sl'F i. 75 go. M. 1 ‘uhlenz, Die 
Stna 1 (1955). W. I). R. 

ARISTON (2) of Ceos, Peripatetic, probably succeeded 
Ly con (q.v.) as head of the Lyceum c. 225 b.c. He was not 
an original philosopher but became an important source 
for the earlier history of his school : Diog. Laert. seems to 
have derived lrom him the wills of Aristotle and his suc- 
cessors, Theophrastus, Straton, and Lycon, together 
with some biographical details and a bibliography of 
Straton and perhaps of Aristotle. Works: Lives (mainly 
anecdotal) of philosophers ; / 7 *piToo#cou</*i£fivimepT/<£ai'iay; 
TiOatvos 7/ TTffil yi'ipais', Avk<ov‘ 'Eposmcd ufiota; a sup- 
plement to Theophrastus’ IJtpl vbdnuv. lie continued 
the Theophrastean tradition of writing XapaKrypa and 
was influenced in his writing ot them by the lively style 
of Bion (q.v. 1) of Borysthcncs. 

Eil f Wrhili (11152) J\ Muiiiux, Listes anmnnvs dcs outrages 
d'. Instate (1951), 2 17 ff (<ontra, I During, (Jlass ctAhil 1956). 

W. D. R. 

ARISTON (3) of Alexandria, a Peripatetic associated 
with Antmchus of Ascalon at Alexandria in 87 ii.c. He 
is quoted by Simplicius as an authority on Aristotle’s 
Categories . 

ARISTONICUS (1) (d. 128 u.C.), perhaps an illegiti- 
mate son of Eumenes II of Pcrgamum. He led a formid- 
able popular rising after the death of Attalus 111 and the 
bequest of his kingdom to Rome (133 -130). His motives 
may have been mainly nationalistic and anti-Roman, but 
his appeal was to the depressed classes, especially slaves 
and non-Greeks. The name Heliopolis C City of the Sun’) 
in connexion w ith his projected State, and the presence of 
JJIossius (forrneily tutor of the Gracchi), suggest a 
'Utopian’ programme of social revolution. But if he was 
really claiming the throne ot Pergamum as Eumenes III, 
as a recent and attractive attribution of a rare coin series 
suggests, his aims may well have been more down-to- 
carth. After some early successes in the field he was 
captured by Roman forces and put to death. 

G. Curdinuli, ‘La morte di Attalo c la nvoltu di Aristonico’ ( Saggi 
. . . K.Jf. Reloch , 1910, 269 ff.); Hansen, Attahds 134 ff.; E. S. G. 
Robinson, 'Cistophon in the name ot King Eumenes 1 , Nutn. Citron. 
1954 . 1 ff , L. Robert, Villes d’ Asic A 1 meure x ( 1962), 252 ff 

G.T G. 

ARISTONICUS (2), son of Ptolemaeus, an Alexan- 
drian grammarian of the Augustan age (Strabo. 1. 2. 31). 
Much of his chief work — on the Aristarchan recensions 
of Homer — is preserved in our scholia (cf. Nicanor). He 
also wrote llcpi dcrvi'TaKTtmr ovopdriov, commentaries on 
Hesiod and Pindar, and Ilf pi r ov eV AXt£u.v 8 ptiq. Movoctou. 

FiiACMENrs L. Friedlander (1053); O. Camuth (1869). 

Criticism. M. van der Valk, Researches on the Text and Scholia of 
the Iliad 1 (ig6j), 55J ff. P. B. R. F. ; R. B. 
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AR1STONOUS (3rd c. b.c.)i son of Nicosthcncs, a 
Corinthian citharode. O11 a stele found at Delphi (liCIl 
1894, 563 tf.) the Delphians give to him and his descend- 
ants certain privileges because of his hymns to the gods. 
The date has been fixed at 222 b.c. by Pomtow ( Klio 
1914, 305). Then follows a Paean to Apollo of forty-eight 
lines written in regular eight-lined stanzas of glyconics 
and phereerateans. 

Diehl, Anlh. Lyr. Gruer. ii. ag^-joo, Powell, Coll. Alex. 162 ff.; 
Powell mid llarber. New Chapters i 45. (j. M. li. 

ARISTONYMUS, comic writer, contemporary of 
Aristophanes (schol. PI. Ap. 19 c), whom he attacks in 
his ViAioj piydiv. 

FUG i- iyh-7, CAF 1 668 y. 

ARISTOPHANES (i), the greatest poet of the Old 
Attic Comedy, was the son of Philippus and the father of 
Araros (q.v.). It has been inferred (wrongly, perhaps) 
from Ach. (152 tf. that he lived, or owned property, on 
Aegina. Since he considered himself too young in *127 
(Ar. Nub. 530 f. c. Schol.) to produce a play himself, he is 
unlikely to have been horn earlier than 457, and may have 
been born as late as 445. He died in or shortly before 385. 
Eleven of his plays survive; we have in addition thirty-two 
titles (some of them alternative titles, and some certainly 
attributed to other authors) and nearly a thousand frag- 
ments. The surviving plays, and the datable lost plays*, 
me : 

427: Banqueters* , produced by Callistratus. It con- 
tained (frs. 198 and 222 and Nub. 529 c. Schol.) an 
argument between a profligate son and his father and also 
between the profligate and a virtuous young man. 

42b (CiL) Diunysia): Babylonians*, produced by Calli- 
stratus. Dionysus w as a character 111 the play (ir. 70), and 
by its ‘attacks on the magistrates’ it provoked a prosecu- 
tion — apparently unsuccessful — by Cleon (Schol. Ar. 
Ach. 378). 

425 (Lenaea, lust prize): Acharntans ('Ach.'), pro- 
duced by Callistratus; rhe ‘hero’ makes, and enjoys to the 
lull, a private peace-treaty. 

424 (Lenaea, lirst prize): Knights ('Eg.'), produced by 
Anstophanes himself, Cleon is savagely handled and 
worsted 111 the guise of a favourite slave of Demos, and a 
sausage-seller replaces him as favourite. 

423 (City Dionysia, third and last prize): Clouds 
('Nub.'), ridiculing Socrates as a corrupt teacher of 
ihetoric. We have only the revised version of the play, 
dating from the period 418-4 iG; the revision was not 
completed and was never performed (Schol. Nub. 552). 

422 (Lenaea, second prize): H'm/n (‘ Vesp.'), produced 
by Philnmdes (q.v.), ridiculing the enthusiasm of old rnen 
lor jury-service. 

421 (City Dionysia, second prize): Peace ('Pax'), 
celebrating the conclusion of peace with Sparta. 

414 (Lenaea): Amphiaraus*, produced by Philomdes 
(hyp. 2 Ar. Ar.). 

414 (City Dionysia, second prize): Birds (‘ Av.’), pro- 
duced by Callistratus, a fantasy in which an ingenious 
Athenian persuades the birds to build a city in the clouds 
and compels the gods to accept humiliating terms. 

41 1 : Lysistratu ('Lys.'), produced by Callistratus, in 
which the women of all the Creek states compel their 
menfolk, by a ‘sex strike’, to make peace; and Thesmo- 
phoriazusae (' Thesrn.') - ■ datable in relation to Euripides’ 
Helena and Andromeda , and by political references — in 
which the women at the Thesmophona plan to obliterate 
Euripides, and an elderly kinsman of his takes part in the 
debate, disguised as a woman. 

408: the first Plutus * (Schol. Ar. Plu. 173). 

405 (Lenaea, first prize): Frogs (' Ran.'), in which 
Dionysus goes to Hades to bring back Euripides, finds 


that he has to be the judge in a contest between Aeschy- 
lus and Euripides, for the throne of poetry in Hades, and 
ends by bringing back Aeschylus. 

392: Kcclesiazusae (‘ Eccl.')\ the date depends on a 
partially corrupt scholium (on Keel. 193) and on historical 
references, and a case can be made for 391. In this play 
the women take over the running of the city and intro- 
duce community of property. 

388: the second Plutus ('Plu.'), in which the god of 
wealth is cured of his blindness, and the remarkable 
social consequences of his new discrimination are ex- 
emplified. 

After 388: Aiolosikcm * and Cocaine*, both produced 
hy Aristophanes’ son Araros (hyp. 4 Ar. Plu.). Cocalus 
anticipated many of the characteristics of Menander 
(q.v. 1), according to Vi t. Ar. — Proleg. (Diibner) XL 

In the first period, dow n to 421, Aristophanes followed 
a constant procedure in the structure of his plays, par- 
ticularly in the relation of the parodos (entry of the 
chorus) and the parabasis (address by the chorus to the 
audience) to the rest of the play. From Av. onwards we 
see significant changes in this procedure, culminating, in 
Keel, and Plu., in the introduction of rhoinl songs irrele- 
vant to the action of the play (indicated in our texts hy 
the word xupru*?), and in Plu. the chorus seems, for the 
first time, something of an impediment to the unfolding 
of the plot (see COMl-nY, MIIidlf) At the same time Keel. 
and Phi. show a great reduction (though not a disappear- 
ance) of strictly topical reference. All the evidence sug- 
gests that Aristophanes was a leader, not a follower, in 
the changes undergone hy comedy in the early fourth 
century b.c. Aristophanes’ language is colourful and 
imaginative, and he is a master of lyric poetry in every 
vein, humorous, solemn, or delicate. I le has a keen eye and 
car for the absurd and the pompous ; his favoured media 
are parody, satire, and exaggeration to the point of 
fantasy, and his favourite targets are men prominent in 
politics, contemporary poets, musicians, scientists, and 
philosophers, and — as is virtually inevitable in a comedian 
writing for a wide public — manifestations of cultural 
change in general. His sympathetic characters commonly 
express the feelings of men w ho want to be left alone to 
enjoy traditional pleasures in traditional wavs, but they 
are also ingenious, violent, and ruthlessly self-seeking 111 
getting what they want. Having been born into a radical 
democracy which had been created and strengthened by 
his father’s and grandfather’s generations, Anstophanes 
nowhere betrays sympathy with oligarchic reaction, 
least of all in 411, when this reaction was an imminent 
reality. His venomous attack on Cleon in Eq. is adequately 
explained hy Cleon’s earlier attack on him (see above), 
and his treatment of other politicians does not differ 
significantly from the way in which ‘we’ satirize ‘them* 
nowadays. No class, age-group, or profession is exempted 
from Aristophanes’ satire, and if we interpret his plays as 
moral or social lessons we never find the lesson free of 
qualifications and complications. In Eq. Cleon is worsted 
not by an upright and dignified man but by an illiterate 
and brazen cynic who heats him at his own game. In 
Nub. Socrates’ ‘victim’ is foolish and dishonest, and in 
the contest between Right and Wrong, Right, who is 
characterized by bad temper, sexual obsession, and 
vacuous nostalgia, ends by ‘deserting’ to the side of 
Wrong. In Thesm. Euripides, sharply parodied in 
much of the play, triumphs in the end. In Ran. the 
end of the contest between Aeschylus and Euripides 
finds Dionysus in a state of complete irresolution. 
Modern sentiment admires the heroine of Lys., but 
possibly Aristophanes and his audience found pre- 
posterous much in her which Beems to us moving and 
sensible. Aristophanes’ didactic influence (as distinct 
from his influence in raising the intellectual and artistic 
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mostly Neoplatonists, beginning with Aspasius (fl. c. 
a.d. i to) and ending with Sophonias (c. 1300). 

7. The extant works were not prepared for publica- 
tion, but they are for the most part too full and elaborate 
to be mere notes for lecture purposes. They rather sug- 
gest memoranda meant to be shown to students who had 
missed the lectures, and to preserve a more accurate 
record than memory or the notes of students could pro- 
vide. The indications of date are slight; there are refer- 
ences which indicate that some of the works were begun 
early, and several which show that they were finished 
late in Aristotle's life. Many references imply an Athenian 
audience. The writings would probably reflect a pro- 
gressive withdrawal from Plato’s influence. Using this 
and other indications of date, we may say that Aristotle 
began by writing dialogues on the Platonic model, but 
that in the latest of these his protest against Plato’s 
‘separation’ of the Forms began to be felt. To the period 
of his stay in the Troad, in Lesbos, and in Macedonia 
belongs the earliest form of the extant works largely 
Platonic in character — the Organon, Physics, T)e Caelo, 
De Generation e et Corrupt tone, De Anima 3, Kudemian 
Ethics , the oldest parts of the Metaphysics and the 
Politics, and the earliest parts of the llistoria Ammahum. 
To the second Athenian period belong the rest of his 
works of research — Meteorologica , the works on psycho- 
logy and biology, the Constitutions, and the other 
historical researches, the Nicomachean Ethics, the Poetics, 
the Rhetoric, and the completion of the works begun in 
the middle period. 

8. It is impossible in a few pages to offer any useful 
summary of Aristotle’s philosophy; for a philosopher’s 
conclusions are worth little without his reasons for them, 
and Aristotle’s reasons cannot be stated briefly. It may be 
more useful to offer a more general characterization. The 
mam lines of his thought were to a large extent deter- 
mined by his association with Plato and the Academy; 
and if we may distinguish his philosophical from his 
scientific works (though the distinction is only one of 
degree), it may be said that there is hardly a page of them 
which does not betray Plato’s influence. The dialogues 
written before Plato’s death seem to have shown little 
originality, and even in Metaph. A, written in the A.ssos 
period, Aristotle thinks of himself 'as still a member of the 
Platonic school. But by that time important differences 
begin to be apparent. Aristotle was an Ionian, w r ith all the 
Ionian interest in observation and in the world of change. 
He felt unable to follow Plato in asserting the 'separate 1 
existence of the Ideas, and unable to accept unchanging 
Ideas (as he mistakenly assumes that Plato did) as 
sufficient explanation of the facts of change and motion. 
The later development of Plato’s thought, in which 
numbers took the place of Ideas as the explanation of 
the universe, he thought at least equally unsatisfactory. 
He is sometimes described as ‘no mathematician’, but 
this is an exaggeration. He was probably abreast of the 
mathematics of his time; he was interested in the astro- 
nomical theories of Eudoxus and Callippu.s {Metaph. A . 8) 
and his discussion of the problems of infinity and con- 
tinuity is masterly. But he did not realize to anything 
like the same extent as Plato the importance of mathe- 
matics as the foundation of physical science. It is true 
that ‘God always geometrizes’ ; in physical science mathe- 
matical precision is all-important, and from his failure 
to realize this he was led, in his physical works, to adopt 
and reason from assumptions which to common sense, 
in the absence of exact measurement, were highly plaus- 
ible, but were mistaken ; so that his influence on dyna- 
mics and on astronomy was a retarding one. The science 
in which he was most at home was biology, in which, in 
its early stages, exact measurement is less important. 
Here his combination of close observation with acute 


reasoning made him facile princeps among the ancients. 
‘Linnaeus and Cuvier have been my two gods,' Darwin 
wrote, ‘but they were mere schoolboys to old Aristotle.* 
It is possible that Plato stimulated him to this study; for 
at least one other member of the school, Speusippus, 
tried his hand at biology. But in the mam Aristotle was 
here reverting to the Ionian, pre-Socratic tradition of 
curiosity about all sorts of natural phenomena. 

9. The same passion for research was shown in his 
vast collections of materials about the constitutions of 
Greek States, the history of the drama, the history of 
the Pythian games ; apparently nothing was too great or 
too small to rouse his curiosity. One may even say that 
his political thought was to some extent modelled on his 
biological researches. He took over his original classi- 
fication of constitutions from Plato’s Pohticus, with a 
diflerenec. But in one passage {Pol. i2QO b 2i-i29i b i3) 
he envisages a classification which takes account of the 
various forms assumed in various States hy the organs 
of the body politic, as biological classification takes ac- 
count of the forms assumed by the bodily organs ; and we 
can see in Pol. 4 and 6 an attempt to achieve for States 
such a precise description of their types as he gives for 
animals in the Htstoria Animalium. 

10 . His mind has two well-marked characteristics. 
One is a sort of inspired common sense which makes 
him avoid extremes in any direction. In theory of know- 
ledge he is neither a rationalist nor an empiricist; he 
recognizes the parts played both by the senses and by the 
intellect. In metaphysics he is neither a spiritualist nor 
11 materialist; he admits the claims both of mind and of 
body, and regards the two as inseparable elements in the 
living being. In ethics he is neither a hedonist nor an 
ascetic; he recognizes in pleasure an element, though a 
secondary and consequential one, in the good file. In 
politics he is neither an ansrocrat nor a democrat; he 
advocates the rule of the middle class, which he regards 
as the steadiest element in the State. He often writes 
what will not bear very close scrutiny; for many distinc- 
tions have become clear through later philosophical dis- 
cussion that were not clear in his day. But by virtue of 
his strong common sense he rarely writes whal anyone 
would regard as obviously untrue. 

11. The other leading characteristic of his inind is its 
tidiness and love of order; and by this philosophy has 
greatly benefited. For one thing, we owe to him, in the 
main, the classification of the sciences with which we 
habitually work. He divides them into the theoretical, 
which aim simply at knowledge, the practical, which aim 
at improving conduct, and the productive, which aim 
at the production of things useful or beautiful; and 
among the theoretical he distinguishes mathematics, 
which studies things that are eternal and unchangeable 
but not substantial, physics, which studies things sub- 
stantial but subject to change, and ‘first philosophy’ or 
theology, which studies what is both eternal and sub- 
stantial {Metaph. E. 1). And what is more important, 
he practises what he preaches. I11 a dialogue of Plato 
we are apt to find metaphysics and ethics, psychology and 
politics, all present together; the variety is part of the 
charm, but sometimes leaves the reader perplexed as to 
what Plato is mainly driving at. To logic, to physical 
science, to zoology, to psychology, to metaphysics, to 
ethics, to politics, to rhetoric — to each Aristotle devotes 
one or more works in which, though with many false 
starts, he sticks to one great subject with a wonderful 
feeling for relevance; the continuity he achieves is the 
more remarkable because none of the extant works was 
revised for publication, and several if not all of them con- 
sisted originally of separate-essays which he never brought 
formally into a whole. So it is that, while there have 
always been philosophers who derived more inspiration 
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from Plato, the working programme of the philoaophical 
sciences has owed more to Aristotle. 

12 . His orderliness of mind shows itself also in the 
development of a terminology which has been of great 
service to philosophy. When w r e talk or write philosophy, 
we use a vocabulary which derives more from him than 
from anyone else; and much of it has entered into the 
speech of all educated men. Universal and particular, 
premise and conclusion, subject and attribute, form and 
matter, potentiality and actuality — these are a few of the 
many antitheses which he first introduced by name. They 
have their danger, and much harm has been done by the 
glib repetition ot them when the danger has not been 
recognized ; but they have provided philosophy with a 
framework that has been of great service, 

13. Ills love of classifieation is another result of his 
orderliness ol mind. The leading categories — substance, 
quality, and relation — received their names from Plato; 
but the idea of a complete classification of the summa 
genera of naineable entities seems to be Aristotle’s own; 
lot Plato never attempts a classification ot categories in 
this sense, and the 'greatest kinds’ ot the Soph isles cor- 
respond rather to the transcendent alui which characterize 
all existing things. Again Aristotle has a much more elabo- 
rate classification ol the faculties of the soul than Plato. 
But it may be noted that he is singularly free from the 
dangers ol faculty psychology. He thinks it important to 
mark off mental activities into their kinds, hut he does not 
think he has explained activities by relernng to the 
faculties of which they are the manifestation; and his 
distinction of the faculties is accompanied by an aware- 
ness of the links between them. Sensation, for him, is 
of particulars, and knowledge of umversals; but sensa- 
tion is of particulars as characterized by umversals, and 
knowledge is ol umversals as exemplified in particulars. 
Again, he has a most elaborate classification ot animal 
kinds; but these lorm a scala naturae in which the transi- 
tion from one kind to another is never very wide, and die 
lower kinds present analogues of what is found 111 the 
higher. 

14. Aristotle’s work has till recently been treated as a 

closed system of doctrine all held by him simultaneously, 
and much ink has been wasted 111 the attempt to reconcile 
the irreconcilable. This tendency requires correction in 
two ways. First, while some ol his works (most notably 
the account of the syllogism in the Prior Analytics) pro- 
ceed with assured mastery from point to point, others 
(c.g. De An. 3, the Metaphysics, and the Politics) are little 
more than a series of dtrofnai to which only tentative 
answers are given. Secondly, Thomas Case and, on a 
much larger scale, Werner Jaeger have shown that there 
is a great deal more development in Ins doctrine than has 
hitherto been recognized. As Jaeger has shown, the 
general tendency is from Platonic otlicrw'orldhness to a 
growing interest in the phenomena of the world around 
us. Yet Aristotle, while he became mure of a scientist, 
probably did not become less of a philosopher. The last 
book of the Physics and A of the Metaphysics , which 
cannot be dated early (since they presuppose the highly 
original treatment of the infinite and the continuous, to 
which apparently nothing in the Academy showed the 
w r ay), show him still seeking for a super-sensuous ex- 
planation of change in the sensible world. W. D. U. 

15. The foregoing account of Anstotle was written by 
Sir David Ross for the first edition of this Dictionary, and 
summarizes conclusions drawn from the most substantial 
and authoritative work done on Aristotle in this century. 
For this edition it will be enough to notice some points 
which recent scholarship has left controversial. (A) The 
thesis of Case and Jaeger, that Aristotle for many years 
endorsed and then progressively freed himself from 
Plato’s metaphysics, may be said to have lost ground. 


Partly this is due to fresh study of the crucial ‘fragments* 
(not only of their content but of their claim to authen- 
ticity), partly to a growing agreement that some of the 
w orks which stress Aristotle’s opposition to Plato (e.g. the 
logical works) can plausibly be assigned in whole or part 
to his years 111 the Academy. Many scholars no doubt re- 
main broadly satisfied with the thesis ; a few have reverted 
to the treatment of Aristotle’s work as a ‘closed system* 
which Ross rightly condemns ; others argue that Aristotle’s 
later work shows a positive increase in sympathy with 
Plato’s aims, e.g. if one contrasts the analysis of sub- 
stance in Met. Z hi , or the enlargement of the idea of a 
science in Met. J\ with the apparently earlier treatment 
of these topics in the Organon. (B) The belief that Aris- 
totle’s major treatises remained generally unknown until 
their recovery and publication in the first century b.c. has 
been weakened, partly by reconsideration ot the debts of 
Epicurus and the Stoics to Aristotle, partly by discussion 
of the lists of Aristotle’s works preserved in Diog. Laert. 
and the Vita Menagiana and da ting from the third/second 
century B.c. (C) The picture of Aristotle as a serious and 
honest researcher has been attacked at one point: his 
accounts of the views of other thinkers, which serve as a 
starting-point for many of his own theories and as a 
foundation for later histories of philosophy, have been 
argued to be systematically prejudiced. The thesis as a 
whole has not w on general assent, but it has been valuable 
in stimulating discussion of the texts. 

For Aristotle’s views on anatomy and physiology, 
astronomy, Al iliK-UFE, see under those titles. See also 

DIALOGUE, GREEK ; LITERARY CRITICISM, § 4 J METEOROLOGY ; 
MUSIC, § 2 ; PAUOEMIOGKAPHERS; PHYSICS, § 2 . 

fill'll. Texts in I. DUring, Anstotle m the Ancient Biographical 
Tradition ( 1 057 )- J'lta Amtotelis Alarnima, O. Gluon (1962). 
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brvi.F and Diction. H, Homtz, Amt Studirn (1862) (t,yntax) 
lv. F.uckert, De A. Diccndi Ratio nr (1866) (particles), L'cber d. 
Sprachgcbrauch d. A (1868) (niepmntiom). 

SIUD1J& OF Particular Works oh Tomes Logic: H Ilonitz, 
Vebrr die ategorien d. A. (1H53), U. Calogcru, ] Eondanienti della 
Logica amt. (1027). F. Solmsen, Enfwicklung d anst Logik und 
A/idorifc J. tukasiow^z, Amtotl/s Syllogisin' (1957) W. and 

M. tvncalc, j he Development oj J,ogic (ig(i2). (i Patzig, Die amt. 

(19(13), Aristotle on Dialectic (Symposium Ansloiclicum 
19(18) Physics: J. /.aharclla, De Rebus Natural, bus (1590). P, I luhcrn, 
.Systeme du Monde 1 (1913). A Mansion, lntrod. a la Physique 
Ansi * (194(1) F Solmsen, A ' r System of the Physical World (19(10). 
H. Carleron, La Nitwn dc Force dans le .Systhiie d'/ 1 . (1924). 
C». Soiul, De A. (Jeographta (18H6) () (Gilbert in Die Meteorologist hen 
1 hearten d. gr. Alter, unis (1907). Psychology: A E. (..'haignet, Essai 
iitr la Psych d’A. (1883). F. Rrentano, A. Lehre vom Ursprung d 
memchltchen (Jnstes (tyi 1). F\ Kuycna, 1 / Evolution de la Psythologie 
d'A (1948). W. W. Jaeger, Das Pneutna im Lyketon , Dermis, 1913. 
Biology j B. Meyer, A. Thurhunde (1855). Metaphysics. W. W. 
Jaeger, Studun zur Entstehungsgesih d. Met d A. (igiz). F. Ravms- 
son, Fssai sur la Metaph. d’A “ (101 3 ). 11 . v. Arnim, Die Entstehung d. 
(jotteslehre d. A. (1931). J. Owens, Phe Doctrine oj Deing in Aristotel- 
ian Metaph .' (10(13). Ethics. H. v. Arnim, Die dre 1 amt. hththen 
(■924); 7 his Ethtsihe in A Topik (1927), Eudemtsthr El Ink und 
Metuphysik (1929), Nothrnals die urtst. Ethiken (igzg). R Wnlzcr, 
Magna Moralui u anst. Ethik (1929). A. Mansion, Autour des 
Ethtques attributes a A. (1931). K. O Jlnnk, Sill und Form d pseud- 
anst. Magna Mot alio (1931). M. FI. 1 lanibui ger, Morals and Law 
The (irmvth of A . 's Legal Theory (1951 ). Polities. L. Bnrkei , Political 
Thought of Plato and A (1906). I J v. Arnim, /ait Entstehutigsgesch. 
d. anst. Polttih (1924) W. I J. Ross, The Development oj A.’s Thought 
(igS 7 ) lintrctjrnH Haidt, La ‘Politique’ d'A. (1965). Rhetoric and 
Poetics ■ t. M. Cope, lntrod to A.'s Jlhet. (1807) (J. Kraus, Neue 
Studien zur anst Rhet (1007). L. Coopti, The Poetics of A (1924); 
Aristotelian Papers, (lyig). Mathematics- T. L. lleatli, Math, in A. 
(i940). Method J.-M. Li* Blond, Logtque el Mfthode cht'Z A (1939). 
A. et les Probldmes de Mfthodc (.Symposium Aristotehrum, Louvain 
njht). A. and the Academy: L. Robin, Throne platonictenne des 
Idees et des Nmnhres d'aprh A. (1908) H. Chcrnisa, A.'s Criticism of 
Plato and the Academy 1 (1944). p. Wilpelt, /ten anst. Fruhschr. uber 
d Jdeenlehre (1949) Aristotle and Plato in the Mid-jourth Century 
(Symposium Ansiotehcum. 19(10). O L. L. O. 

ARISTOXENUS, bom at Tarcntum between 375 and 
360 U.C., philosopher and musical theorist. He received 
a musical training from his father Spmtharus and from 
Lamprus of Erythrae (not the Lamprus mentioned by 
Plato, Menex. 236 a). For some lime he lived at Man- 
unea; and during a sojourn at Corinth (alter 343) he 
became iamihar with the exiled Dionysius the Younger 
(fr. q). At Athens he became the pupil of the Pytha- 
gorean Xenophilus and finally of Aristotle. His reputa- 
tion amongst his fellow-pupils at the Lyceum was such 
that he expected to succeed to the headship of the school ; 
but the master passed him over in favour of Theophras- 
tus. Aristoxenus is said by the Suda to have assailed 
Aristotle’s memory; but though he retailed scandalous 
stories about Socrates (fr. 25-30) and alleged that most of 
Plato’s Republic was plagiarized from Protagoras (fr. 33), 
the one extant reference he makes to Aristotle by name 
(Harm., p. 3 1) is laudatory. Whether he ever returned to 
Italy is unknown; nor is there any evidence about the 
date of his death. The Suda gives the number of his 
books as 453. 

Works, (a) Principles and Elements of Harmonics , of 
which three hooks are in part preserved. The first deals 
with the scope ol the subject, movements of the voice, 
pitch, notes, intervals, and scales; ii covers the chief 
topics of i, hut includes keys (torch), modulation, and 
the construction of melody ()tFAu7roua) also, and is more 
polemical in tone; ni contains twenty-seven theorems 
on the legitimate combinations of intervals and tctrachords 
in scales. These three hooks do not give a complete 
theory of music; nor are they from a single work. The 
most probable view is that we have the remains of two 
treatises, the J*rinciples (Apxal = 1) and the Elements 
(ZTotjfefa — ii and iii), both of which have suffered partly 
by curtailment and partly by the insertion of passages 
from other treatises. Further details of Aristoxenus* 
musical theory are found in later writers such as Plutarch 


(De mus.), Cleonides, Aristides Quintilianus ; and a short 
fragment on Harmonics printed in POxy. iv. 667 is prob- 
ably from some work of Aristoxenus. 

(6) Elements of Rhythm ('PvBfuKa Zrotxcfa), of which 
part of the second book is extant. It deals with the nature 
of rhythm (defined ns a to^is d(f,u)piap.cyq xpovusv), the 
primary unit of rhythm (d irptbros j^idroj), feet, their dis- 
tribution between arsis and thesis, and their differences. 
Since Aristoxenus refers to his earlier writings on musical 
theory (282), this work is possibly later than the Harmon- 
ies. Porphyry on Ptol. Harm. (78 During) quotes from a 
work entitled Ilepi tod 7Tpd>Tov xpovov f and passages based 
on Aristoxenus’ theory of rhythm are found in later 
authors, especially the Byzantine Michael Psellus (nth 
c.). An important fragment (POxy, i. 9), on the rhythm- 
ization ol cretic sequences, is attributed to a treatise by 
Aristoxenus on rhythmical composition (see Powell and 
Barber, PJew Chapters ii. 178). 

(r) Other musical works were: On Music (Hcpl pov- 
ouerjs, at least four books; cf. Ath. 14. 619 d), On Melody 
(H. ficAnirouag, at least four books; cf. Porph., 125), On 
Listening to Music (77. /touooojs aKpoaoecuv), On Keys 
(77. tovchv), On Aulot and Musical Instruments ( 77 . a.v\un> 
Kai. opyavtui’), On the Boring of Aulot (77. ai)A<Dv Tpfjoetac:), 
On Aul osPlayers (II. ciuA^Ton-), On Tragic Poets (77. 
Tpayuihwroiwv), On Darning in Tragedy (77. rpayiKijs 
vpxyutLos ) ; and the obscurely entitled I7pa(thup,uvTtiu 
seems to have contained musical material. 

(d) Works of a biographical, historical, and miscella- 
neous character were: the Lives {Him dvbpwv, including 
biographies of Pythagoras, Archytas, Socrates, and 
Plato), Pythagorean Maxims (IIvOayoptKni aTrocfidaeis), 
Comparisons (Svyxploecq), Educational Laws { N6fun 
7Taib*vTLKoi) t Political Laws (Rdfim ttoXitikoi, at least 
eight books; cf. Ath. 14. 64H d), Historical Notes ('loro- 
piKii vnnfLVTjfiara), Short Notes (TVi Kara fipu-x i> vnopv.), 
Miscellaneous Notes (HvppuKTn vTropv., at lea t sixteen 
hooks; cf. Photius BibL 176), Scattered Notes ( 7 a 
oTTopabrji’), and Table Talk (S\ jfipiKru ovpttutiko.). 

Aristoxenus’ presentation of the science of Har- 
monics differed in many important particulars from that 
of his predecessors and exercised a potent influence for 
many centuries ( see music) I lis pride in his own achieve- 
ments, his combativeness, his tedious proofs of the ob- 
vious, and his parade of logic are sometimes irritating; 
hut he shows himself a worthy pupil of Aristotle in lus 
method of expounding by definition and subdivision into 
categories, and his system of musical theory- is distinctly 
superior to the empirical and half-mystical investigations 
of the Pythagoreans. He also had a deep interest in the 
ethical and educational value of music and showed a 
strong preference for the older styles of composition. The 
fundamental importance of his work on rhythm has also 
long been recognized. I ,ikc other Peripatetics, Aristoxenus 
did not restrict his inquiries to a single subject; but most of 
what has been preserved from his other works is quoted 
for its value as gossip. For his philosophical views we have 
only the evidence of Cicero ( Tusc. 1.19) that Aristoxenus 
regarded the soul as a ‘tuning’ (intentio, dpp.cn> la) of the 
body. This opinion, which would be attractive to a 
musician, may have been taken from the later Pythagor- 
eans; for a somewhat similar view is expounded by Sim- 
mias the Theban, disciple of Philolaus, in Phaedn 86 b; 
hut it is quite inconsistent with the earlier Pythagorean 
doctrine of transmigration and could not have been 
countenanced by Aristotle. 

Tlxjs. Harm.: Meuisius (Leyden, 1616), Mcibomius (Amsterdam, 
B- Marquard (18(18), H. Wcstphul (m Amtuxenos 11, 1893), 
H. Macran (1902), R. da Rios (igs<|); and add POxy iv 667. 
Rhythm - Morelli (with Anstidii aratio, etc , Venice, 1785), H W cat - 

F hal (in Lehrsdtze der gr. Rhythmiker, 1861 and m Anstox. 11 1893), 

. Marquard (1868); and add POxy. i. g. Fragments: F\ Wehrli, 
Anstoxenos (1945). 

Commkntahils. R. Wcstphal, Lehrsdtze (1861), System der ant 
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Rhythmik (1865), Theone drr mus. Klimt? der Hell men (188589), 
Aristoxenos ( 1 883— y|) ; H. Macran, Artstoxenus (1902); L. Laloy, 
Anstoxhie de Tarcnte (1004, with a useful lexicon), G. A. Williams, 
Aristoxenutn Theory of Musical Rhythm ( 1 9 1 1 ) ; 11. da Rios, Artsln- 
xent Elementa Harmonica (1954). 

Translations (of Httrm ). Latin: GouavinuR (Venice, 1541' 
reprinted 111 Westphal, Anstox 11); Meibotmus (1(152). German: 
1* Marquard (18(18). French . C. E. Kucllc (1871) Knelish- II. 
Macran (1902). Muller (7*7/6’ li) |jivc9 B Latin version ol the frag- 
ments. J. l‘\ M. 

ARIUS (i)DIDYMUS(xstc. b.c.) of Alexandria, philo- 
sophical teacher of Augustus. Works; a Consolatio 
addressed to Livia on the death of Drusus: a doxo- 
grnphical work of which Stobaeus preserves two long 
frs. on the Stoic and Peripatetic ethics. He is described 
as a Stoic, but seems to have shown an eclecticism 
similar to that of Anliochus of Ascalon, by whom he was 
influenced. 

Ed. Diels in Doxographt Graeci , 447-72. W. D. R. 

ARIUS (2)(c. A.D. 260-336) was the most important of 
early Christian heretics. Probably a Libyan by birth nnd 
a pupil of Lucian presbyter of Antioch, he became a 
leading presbyter at Alexandria. About 319 (some argue 
323) he began propagating subordinationist views about 
Christ’s person (i.e. that the Son was subordinate to the 
Father). Controversy flared up, and he was condemned 
at the council of Nicaea (325). Though rehabilitated 
c. 335 through the influence of Eusebius bishop of Nico- 
rncdia with the imperial family, he died shortly alter. 
Three important letters and some fragments of his 7 'halia 
(verse and prose popularizations of his doctrines) survive, 
llis characteristic teaching was that the Son was a 
creature, created belorc time and superior to other crea- 
tures, but like them changeable and distinct in essence 
from the Father. J N. D. K 

ARMENIA, a mountainous country of Asia. Strabo 
(11. 520 fl.) describes it as bounded on the east by IVledia 
Atropatene, on the north by Jbeiia, Albania, and Colchis, 
and on the west and south by the Euphrates, Cappadocia, 
and Commagene. The country was variously divided at 
different periods; some districts (e.g. Sophcnc, Gordy- 
ene) were often independent principalities. The Romans 
distinguished between Armenia Maior, the whole plateau 
cast of the Euphrates, and Armenia Minor, a small king- 
dom to the west of it. 

Once the seat of the independent kingdom of Urartu, 
Armenia was incorporated into the Persian Empire, in 
which it formed a satrapy. Xenophon (An. 4. 2 and 3) 
describes the country as he saw it. Under Sclcucid rule 
the Armenian cantons were administered by local gover- 
nors, but after Magnesia (189 B.c.) the natives declared 
their independence, and one king, Artaxias, became 
sovereign over all Armenia Maior. The imperialistic 
ambitions of Tigranes (q.v. i)the Great and his alliance 
with Mithridates VI, king of Pontus, brought him into 
conflict with Rome; after the campaigns of Lucullus and 
Pompcy Armenia became a Roman protectorate. To 
restore and maintain this protectorate was the avowed 
aim of Augustus and the emperors who succeeded him. 
Armenia became the subject of a continual tug-of-war 
between the two world-powers, Rome and Parthia (and 
its successor, Sassamd Persia), each seeking to maintain 
control. A dynasty of Arsacid princes founded by Tiri- 
dates (q.v. 3) generally managed to maintain a balance, 
remaining Parthian in sympathy while professing friend- 
ship to Rome. Trajan temporarily reversed Roman policy 
by annexing the country. 

Meanwhile Armenia Minor had suffered a bewildering 
succession of rulers between the time of Pompey and 
Nero: it was granted by Rome to various neighbouring 
kings. Under Deiotarus of Galatia in Pompey’s day, it was 
later seized by Phamaces (q.v. 2), but after Zela it was 


given by Caesar to Ariobarzanes of Cappadocia (47). 
Antony gave it to Polemo of Pontus (37 ?) but after 
Actium Octavian installed Artavasdes, a former king of 
Media; later, however, in 20 B.c. it went to Archelaus of 
Cappadocia. Perhaps annexed by Tiberius, it was granted 
by Gaius in a.d. 38 to Cotys (grandson of Polemo 1 of 
Pontus). On the latter’s death it was held by a son of 
Herod of Chalcis (54-72), and then was incorporated by 
Vespasian in the Roman province of Cappadocia. 

Armenia was the first kingdom officially to adopt 
Christianity, -and the new religion and its persecution 
by the Sassanids fostered a nationalistic spirit. In a.d. 387 
the country was divided between Persia and Byzantium. 
The Arabs conquered it c. a.d. 653. 

See also ahtavasdks (1 ), tigranes (1-4), tiridaies (3). 

Rulers of Armenia (to early 4th c. a.d.). 

Native Dynasty. Artaxias I, 190 B.C.-161 f ; Art- 
avasdes I, ruling before 138; Tigranes I ? (App. Syr. 48) ; 
Tigranes II ('The Great’), 95-56/55; Artavasdes II, 
56/55-34 ( + 30); Artaxias II, 33-20; Tigranes III, 
Tigranes IV, and Erato, 20-c. 6 B.C. ; Artavasdes III, 
Tigranes IV, and Erato, c. 6 b.c.-a.d. i. 

Rulers of miscellaneous origin. Ariobarzanes (Mede), 
Artavasdes IV (Mede), Erato (restored), Tigranes V, 
A.D. 2-c. 12; Vonones (Parthian), c. 12-15/16; Orodes 
(Parthian), c. 15/16 ; Zeno (Artaxias III) (of Pontus), 18- 
c . 34; Arsaces I (Parthian), c. 34-36; Mithridates (Ibenan), 
36-r. 51 ; Radamistus (Ibenan), c. 51-52. 

Arsacid Kings. Tiridates 1 , 52 (crowned by Nero 66)- 
75 1 [Tigranes VI, 60-61]; Sanatruces betw. 75 T and 
c. no; Axidares, c. no; Parthamasiris, c. 110-14 
[Roman province 114-16]; Vologeses, 116-40/3; Sohae- 
mus (of Emesa), 140/3-60, 164-85 +; Pacorus, 160-63 
[a king, father of Tiridates 11 ] ; Tiridates II, c. 217-f. 222; 
Chosroes 1 , c. 222 -c. 250 [Time of troubles and Persian 
influence]; Tiridates III, c. 287-336/7. 

Somers. (1) Classical lor tlic relations between Rome and 
Armenia sec eipeciully Strabo, bk. 1 1 , Plutarch ( Lucullus . [‘nmpey, 
Antony ); Tantus (Ann 12 15); Dio Cassius, bk. 98, Ammianus 
Maicellinus. (2) Oriental (unreliable)* V. Lunglois, Collection des 
historians de i Armtme (1877) (.1) Numismatic: E. Uabelon, Les Hois 
dr Syne, d’ ArmJme et de la Commagine (1890). No coins were mulled 
m the Arsacid period. 

MoIjI'.RN Works I\ A^dourian, Die pohtischen Bcztehungen 
zunschen Rom und Armemen (1911), A. Chnsreusen, L'Jran sous les 
Sassantdes* (1944), K Gulerbock. Romisrh-Armemeti und die 
romiwhen Satrapicn (1900) C 1*\ I.chmann-1 Jaupt, Armemen cinst 
und jetzt (1910-31), J. Sandnlgian, Histone documenlaire de 1 ' Armenia 
(1917); E Stein, Gcsih. des spfllrbmischen Retches (1929) ; id., Ihstoire 
du Bas- Empire 1 (rev. 1959), II (1049); F.Toumebize, Histone poli- 
tique el rehgieuse de l' Arnutme (1900). M. S. D.; E. W G. 

ARMIES, GREEK AND HELLENISTIC. The 

composition of the Homeric army is never clearly stated 
in the epic, and was no doubt never exactly defined. 
Generally there is a distinction drawn between the 
champions (npnjiaxoi) and the general mass of soldiers 
(ttXtjOvs). Probably only the chieftains were fully armed 
and armoured; the common soldiers equipped them- 
selves as best they could. 

2. There is no direct continuity between the Homeric 
army and the classical. In the latter (for which the 
Athenian can be taken as typical) the organization was 
based on the tribal system and property-qualification. 
The citizen of any age between eighteen and sixty, if not 
disabled, might be required at need to serve the State in 
a military capacity, as horseman, hoplite, or light-armed 
soldier, according to his assessment. Tn practice the 
hoplite was the chief unit. Cavalry were scarce in Greece, 
apart from Thessaly and Macedon, neither of which was 
a great military power between 550 and 375 B.c. The 
usual proportion of hoplites to cavalry in an army was 
ten to one. Light-armed citizen troops had no fixed 
equipment: they were only called out en masse , when an 
army marched iravtnuiel into a neighbouring State or to 
resist such an invasion. Their numbers might be large, 
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but their military efficiency was slight. The Athenian 
hoplitcs were organized into ten tribal regiments ; the 
cavalry were grouped into two divisions of five tribes 
each and were led by two hipparchs. Total numbers on 
the Athenian army-list ( KaTtLAoyos ) are never dearly 
stated; the most important summary is in Thuc. 2. 13. 
6 ff., which admits of various interpretations. Ordinarily 
young men from eighteen to twenty and older men from 
fifty upwards were retained for garrison duty only. The 
age-classes required were called up by reference to their 
year-archons (cirwvv/ioi) or in the fourth century soldiers 
were alternatively summoned by the detachment (eV to is 
fitpt itiv). The only standing army in fifth-century Athens 
were the Togorai, archers mostly employed for police 
duties. They numbered i,6oo and were mainly hired 
from abroad. 

3. Every Greek army had its local peculiarities, but 
the State with the most individual system was Sparta, 
where all the full citizens were equals, and therefore none 
was less than hoplite in status. Their cavalry were few 
and unsatisfactory. In the Persian wars the Spartans sent 
to PJataeu a force of 5,000 citizens as hoplites, supported 
by 5,000 perioikoi. At that period they were divided into 
five territorial regiments, but at the battle of Man tinea 
(418 D.u.) the regiments were seven in number, sub- 
divided into TTfvTijKooTves and cVoj^autuu, and in addition 
there was an eighth, separate, Scinte Aox«s* of 600. 
Thucydides reckoned the main hoplite force at Mantinea 
as 4,298 men, excluding the Scintes, and described them 
as five-sixths of the Spartan army. The cavalry force 
may have been 400, ns m 424 li.c. (Thuc. 4. 55. 2). 
The early fourth century saw a further reorganization 
into five morat , subdivided into Ao^m, irci'TrjKnrrrvfs , 
and cYcu/umui. The extent to which the army at Manti- 
nca or later was composed of a blend of Spartans and 
perioikoi is uncertnin, hut the best theory is that Spartans 
and per uh km were incorporated in the same organization, 
and that the changes of system correspond to increasing 
proportions of perioikoi and declining numhers of Spar- 
tiates. During the Peloponnesian War the Spartans were 
also compelled more and more to use Helots for foreign 
expeditions and garrison duly abroad. They were sent 
out under the command of one Spartiate with perhaps 
another Spartan or two as his lieutenants. In the fourth 
century Sparta like other Greek states was forced to 
employ mercenaries (q.v.). 

4. The Macedonian army is best known as it was 
organized under Alexander the Great, but no doubt his 
system was taken over directly from Philip II, and its 
general lines may be much older. At that time the 
infantry consisted of the nt^eraipoL, about 3,000 strong, 
who formed the phalanx (q.v.), and the viruomaTai, 
probably about twice as many, who were more lightly 
armed. The corps d’ elite of the Macedonian cavalry were 
the tVafpoi, grouped in eight fAm; but Alexander also had 
at his command large forces of Thessalian cavalry as well 
os Thracians, and special light-armed levies, such as the 
Agrianes. In addition he led into Asia the forces of his 
Greek allies and a certain number of mercenaries. 

5. The armies of the Diadochi were in practice little 
else than mercenary bands, but with the founding of the 
Hellenistic kingdoms new national armies were estab- 
lished. (1) The army of the Ptolemies is best known 
from Polybius’ account (5. 65) of the battle of Raphia 
(217 b.c.,) and from many casual references in inscrip- 
tions and papyri. The main divisions were (a) native 
Egyptians, (b) Macedonians, and (r) mercenaries. Of 
these the Macedonians were the most important, drawn 
from settlers with an obligation to provide military 
service, but the standing army mostly consisted of 
mercenaries who supplied the palace guard. (2) The 
army of the Selcucids was remarkable for the great 


variety of nationalities from w T hich it drew its soldiers. 
Its phalanx was armed in the Macedonian style, but was 
no doubt of very mixed blood, and was raised from the 
military settlers (Karmieut). (3) The Macedonian army 
was still in theory based on its former system of citizen 
levies, but actually the manpower of Macedon had been 
seriously exhausted, and in later periods barbarian mer- 
cenaries from the north had to be hired in large numbers. 
(4) In the Hellenistic period the Achaean and Aetolian 
Confederacies w ere the chief military powers among the 
Greek States. Their forces were composed in varying pro- 
portions of citizens and mercenaries. They copied the 
royal armies in having more varied types of troops, and 
tended more and more to depend on professional soldiers. 
See also arch l us, arms and armour, artillery, 

HOPLITES, MERCENARIES (OREEIv), WAR (CREEK ART OF). 

J. Kruinavei and C Vcith, H icnvesm und Knegfiihrung der 
Cntchm und Rbmer( iqzR); I* Monccuux, Dm -Sag , s v. ‘KxrrciUis’. 
On the Spartan nimy, II. T. Waile-Gery, Essays tn Creek History 
( 1 5 H ) , 71 tT ; on Alexander's army, Tam, Alexander ii 135 ff., and 
on Hellenistic armies, G. T. Griffith, The Mercenaries of Oie Hellen- 
istic World (1935). 11 . W. P. 

ARMIES, ROMAN. Traditional accounts of the early 
Roman army are tendentious and may often reflect later 
conditions. It seems, however, probable that from the 
first military service w as regarded as an essential feature 
of citizenship, but as the pour could not provide suits of 
armour, in practice service devolved upon the rich. This 
inequality was lessened by two reforms, (a) Citizens were 
grouped fur service in accordance with their means (tradi- 
tionally since Servius 'Tullius). Thus the richest provided 
the cavalry and the poorest the light-armed troops, (b) As 
the need for longer campaigns grew, pay was introduced 
(traditionally t. 400 n.c.). Thus gradually the State 
assumed responsibility for the maintenance of its soldiers. 

2. Hy the time of the Tunic Wars the Roman army 
consisted of a citizen militia levied accoiding to seasonal 
requirements from citizens possessing a certain property 
qualification (although in a ciisis even slaves might he 
enrolled), and organized in legions under consuls and 
military tribunes. The Socu were obliged by treaty to 
provide contingents, of equal numbers (theoretically) 
with those of Rome. They were commanded by praefecti , 
half of whom were Roman officials under the supreme 
control of the consuls. 

3. This system of military service w as radically altered 
by the Marian army reforms and the enfranchisement 
of Italy. By the former service in the legions was opened 
to all Roman citizens, and a professional army volun- 
tarily enlisted replaced the conscript militia. By the latter 
Italians became eligible for military service. Consequently 
the separate contingents of Socii disappeared, and the 
Roman army now consisted of legions and of ouxilia 
raised outside Italy. During the last century of the Re- 
public the army became divided into de facto standing 
armies permanently stationed in certain of the provinces, 
and emergency armies raised to meet specific crises by 
generals with long-term commands. The men of the 
emergency armies, who were often induced to volunteer 
because of the general’s personality and reputation, in- 
creasingly felt their allegiance owed to him rather than to 
the State : the generals in their turn recognized their need 
for the soldiers’ political support. Thus the republican 
army disintegrated into a 9enes of professional armies 
owing loyalty each to its own general. 

4. Out of the armies of the triumvirs Augustus estab- 
lished a permanent standing army, composed of legions 
recruited from Roman citizens and auxilia from peregrini, 
who were enfranchised after their service. The normal 
term of service in the legions was at first sixteen years — 
the maximum liability during the Republic — with an 
additional four years’ liability as a veteran, serving in a 
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separate corps, ‘sub vexil!o\ In a.d. 6 service was extend- 
ed to twenty years 'sub aquila’ and five years 'sub vexillo’. 
By the Bccond century service had become entirely ‘sub 
aquila 1 and for twenty-five years. In addition Augustus 
instituted the Praetorian Guard (see praetoriani). 

5 - F° r the remainder of the Principate no substantial 
alterations were made, apart from the gradual elimina- 
tion of differences between legions and auxilia, a process 
which was the inevitable consequence of the extension of 
Roman citizenship. The policy of concentrating the 
armed forces along or near the frontiers, and the absence 
of an adequate strategic reserve, led to the adoption of 
temporary expedients and the increasing use of vexilla- 
tions, and were partly responsible for the crises of the 
third century. 

6. To some extent this problem was solved in the re- 
organization consummated by Constantine. The imperial 
forces were divided into a mobile field army and station- 
ary frontier garrisons. The praetorians were disbanded, 
and in place of their prefects magi\tri mihtum assumed 
the highest command under the emperors. 

See further atae, arms and armour, artillery, 

AUXILIA, C’ANAIJAE, CENTURIO, (/Oil OHS, COMITA TENSES, 
COM1TES, DIPLOMA, DONAT1VUM, EQUITES S1NC1 Jl.AHES, 
]' AllHl, LEO ATI, T.EGJON, LIMITANE1, MAGISTER M1LITIJM, 
MANIPULUS, MERCENARIES (ROMAN), NUMEIU, PALATINI, 
PUAUELTUS, PHAMOH1ANS, PRIMIPILUS, SACRAMENTUM, 
SIEGFCRA1 r (ROMAN), SIGN A M1LITARI A, STIPF.NDIUM, 
TKIIIUN1 MILITUM, Vt LITI S, VEXILLUM, WAR (HOMAN ART 
Ol ). 

KrcimayiT With, Heerwesrn und Krifgfuhrttttg dcr Gnechen und 
Humeri lyjfi); I .ldii'nnm, RW , s v. ‘Lxuruius’ (iqoy), Parker, Roman 
Legions 11 , M M:mn y h n,i, Jrnlttuaune\ militates rotnana c (1056), 
H h Smith, Service m the Rust -Mat urn Roman slrmy (1958), Jones, 
iMtrr Rom b.mp ; A Neumann, 'J hsnpJinu mililans’, PW, Hupp] x 
(iq<)5) 14.1 II , L Sander, ' Miliiar rec l»l', ilud. jyj II , (» It W atson, 
The Roman Soldier liyRy). U Wehslci, Tin Roman Imperial Army 

(10 r.y). II M l>. J J ;G. K. W. 

ARMINIUS, n chieftain of the Cherusei (q.v.), born 
t. 18 11. c. lie had the Roman citizenship, and served in 
the Roman auxiliary lorces, attaining equestrian rank. In 
A.D. 9 he lured P. Quinctihus Varus (q.v. 2) with three 
legions into difficult country near the Saltus Teuto- 
burgiensis (in the general neighbourhood of Detmold) 
and destroyed tlu* whole toice. In 15 he fought against 
Segestes, leader ot the pro-Roman faction, whose daugh- 
ter Thusnclda he had married. Segestes was helped by 
Germanicus (q.v.) and Thusncldu fell into the hands of 
the Romans. In i(>, though beaten by Germanicus and 
wounded, Arminius again thwarted the Roman conquest 
of Germany. In 17, helped by the Semitones and Lango- 
hardi, he seriously weakened the power of Marohoduus 
(q.v.); but presently, aspiring to kingship himself, he 
faced armed rebellion. An offer by a Chnttic chief to 
poison him was rejected by Tiberius in 19, but he was 
soon treacherously killed by his own kinsfolk. He was a 
prudent tactician and a master of surprise attack; his 
greatness was recognized hv Tacitus: 'liberator hnud 
dubic Germamae’ (Ann. 2. 88). Much has been written, 
but little positive established, about his name, the period 
of his service in the Roman forces, and the exact site of 
his defeat of Varus : for the improbable suggestion that it 
gave rise to the legend of Siegfried no solid grounds have 
been discovered. 

Strabo 2 qi f. , Veil. I’at. 2. 118 f . , Tac. Ann 1-2; Cass. Din 56. 
19-22. L. Schmidt, Gtsch d deutschen Stflmme i" (1938), too ft'.; 
K. Weerth, Vher neuc Artmmus - und Varus forschungen (1951); 
H. (IlacRcner, LKC 1954, 31 ff.; E. Sander, Gymnasium 1055, 82 ff. ; 
E. Hickcl, Rh. Mas. 1955, 223 ff . ; O. Ilbfler, Siegfried, Arminius u. 
d. Symbuhk (1961). A. M.; T. J C. 

ARMS AND ARMOUR, GREEK. Homeric equip- 
ment is a special subject. No single description applies 
to all the passages, but a large number are best inter- 


preted in connexion with Minoan and Mycenaean arma- 
ments, which are known from such representations as 
those on the Shaft-grave daggers. Their characteristic 
armour is n figure-of-eight -shaped shield made of one 
ox-hide and swung from the neck by a strap. The only 
protection used with it was a helmet. The chief weapon 
was a long rapier-like sword. Towards the end of the 
Bronze Age this style was displaced by the use of a much 
smaller round shield carried on the arm. This change 
involved the addition of a breastplate and greaves, while 
the sword became shorter and was used for cut as well 
as thrust. In the Homeric poems the champions begin by 
throwing spears at each other, and when these are gone 
they proceed to close combat with swords. 

The standing type of the archaic and classical soldier is 
the hoplife (q.v.). This was ultimately derived from the 
soldier of the transition to the Iron Age. The trend was 
towards heavier armour and fighting based on weight of 
man-power. Shields weie made of bronze, and spears 
and swords of iron. In addition hoplites wore breast- 
plates, greaves, and helmets as defensive armour. The 
spear as used by hoplites and cavalry had become a pike 
for thrusting, not throwing, and was usually some seven 
feet in length. Only light-armed troops and some light 
cavalry used instead the throwing spear (dxdi/Tiur). Along 
with the use of the spear as a pike, the sword (ut least of 
the Athenian hoplite) hud developed a short, straight- 
edged blade; it could only be used for very close fighting. 

The fourth century saw the evolution of u more flexible 
type of equipment than the hoplite’s. Experiments were 
first made with the peltast (q v.), but the final change was 
the establishment of the Macedonian type as employed in 
the phalanx (q.v.). The spear (odpion) w'us increased still 
more in length to a maximum of 17 feet, and the shield 
reduced to a smull target carried on the arm. The differ- 
ent ranks of the phalanx used different lengths of spear. 
The equipment for hght-nrmed infantry and light- and 
heavy-armed cavalry was also specialized at this period. 

J Kromayrr and (; Vcith, Heerwesen und Knegfilhrung Her 
Grteenen und Romer (192H); A M. Snodgrass, Arms and Armour of 
the (Seeks (19O7); id , Early Greek Armour and Weapons (1964); id , 
JUS 1965, noil (bopliic); W. W. Tam, Hellenistic Military and 
PI aval Developments (lyjo). H. W. P. 

ARMS AND ARMOUR, ROMAN. In the regal and 
early republican period the Roman infantry was equipped 
on the Greek model (possibly under Etruscan influence). 
The hasta or thrusting spear was the chief offensive 
weapon, and the defensive armour varied with the in- 
dividual’s means. The richest soldiers had corselets 
( loricae ) and light round shields ( thpei ), greaves (ocreue), 
and helmets of leather (galeae) or of bronze (c us sides). 

2 . By the time of Polybius, however, the pilum or 
throwing speur had replaced the hasta as the Roman 
national weapon, and was carried by the first two lines 
(hastati and principes). For close fighting the two-edged 
cut-and-thrust Spanish sword ( gladius ) had been intro- 
duced. The clipeus was superseded by the scutum, a long 
shield of Samnite origin in two forms; the earlier oval, 
the later rectangular with a slight cylindrical curve, 
measuring four feet by two and a half feet, and metal- 
hound at top and bottom. Both forms survived into the 
Empire. A bronze plate (pectorale) was worn, probably 
over a leather jerkin, by the poorer soldiers, and a coat 
of mail ( lorica hamata) by the richest. By contrast with 
the heavy-armed legionary the relites were equipped with 
only a small round buckler ( parma ) and a light spear 
(hasta velitarts ), sword, and a helmet without a crest 
(galea). The legionary cavalry wore a helmet ( cassis ) and 
cuirass, and carried a tlipeus and two-pointed spear 
(hasta, tragula), but no sword. The Soeii were probably 
armed like their corresponding Roman contingents. 

3. During the la.st century of the Republic the pilum 
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became universal in the legion, and its construction was 
improved so as to increase its penetrative powers. The 
change from clipeus to scutum had made greaves un- 
necessary and they dropped out of use. The auxilia in 
general were armed with their national weapons. 

4. The change to a permanent standing army brought 
with it the introduction of a special parade uniform, 
which for centurions included greaves, already obsolete 
in service dress. Otherwise tor the legionaries there were 
tew important changes, apart from modifications in the 
cuirass. Of special interest is the lorica segmentata (the 
name is modern) represented on Trajan’s column, which 
consisted of breast and hack plates strengthened by iron 
hoops round the body and urms. On the column of Marcus 
Aurelius the legionaries wear the segmentata, others the 
hamata and the squanuila, or scale-armour. Iiy contrast 
with the legionary pilum and gladius , the auxiliary in- 
fantry and cavalry earned a lancea and a spat ha or long 
sword, probably of German origin ; the infantry had ob- 
long and the cavalry oval-shaped shields instead of the 
scutum. In addition there was a number of specialist 
contingents, whose names indicate their equipment 
( junditores , sagittarii). 

5. The Roman army eventually lost its national 
character. The gladius was replaced hy the spat ha, and 
the pilum by the spiculum and vericulum, lighter versions 
of the weapon. I11 the late Empiic there was considerable 
variation in equipment, of which some indication is given 
by the titles of units listed in the Nntitia Digmtatum, c.g. 
chbanarii (‘cuirassiers’), lataphractarii, the iron-clad 
horsemen of Persian pattern (J. \V. Kadie, JRS 1967, 
161 fF.), scutarii, named from their heavy shields. 

P. CouiHsin, L« armes romaines (1946); Kromayrr -Vcith, 
Heenvesen und Knegfuhrung der Gruihen und Horner (1928), Purki-r, 
Rom fin Legions ; M. Mann y Pcnu, Imtitunonev mth tarts romanas 
(1956). H. M D. P., G. It. W. 

ARNOBIUS, a teacher of rhetoric at Sicca Vcnena in 
Proconsular Numidia, was suddenly converted to 
Christianity (r. A.11. 295) and a year or two later, at the 
instance of his bishop, wrote seven books, Adversus 
Natiimes , against the pagans. IIis work throws light on 
the Christian-pagan debate immediately before the Great 
Persecution, while the venom of his attack on traditional 
Roman paganism shows that this was hy no means dead. 
IIis conversion seems to have been due, however, to pro- 
found disillusion with the old religion. ’I ’he Adversus 
Nationes is directed against opponents who argued that, 
‘ever since the Christians have been on earth, the world 
has gone to ruin’ (Adv. Plat. 1. 1), and that Christ was 
mortal, a magician no more important than Apollonius of 
Tynna or Zoroaster (ibid. 1. 52-53). In his answer Arno- 
bius makes little use of the New Testament and none of 
the Old. IIis view of God is Platonic and of the soul de- 
rived from Stoicism. Christ is represented as a secondary 
deity. Indeed, apart from hope of his soul’s salvation 
through Christ and his hostility to paganism Arnobius 
shows little trace of Christian theology. He reveals 
curious pagan beliefs current in Africa, while his remorse- 
less critique of polytheism from material drawn from 
Varro and Lucretius anticipates St. Augustine's apolo- 
getic in the De Civitate Dei. IIis style is easy-flowing. He 
is the first Latin writer to use the word deltas, and the 
term atheus as applied to Christianity. 

Pd. A. Heiffrrschnd, C.SF.L iv, and C. Mnrchfsi, Advervux 
Nationes (Turin, 1934). P. Monceaux, Histone litteraire de I'Afnque 
chrltienne, iii (1906), 241 ff ; F. Gnbarnm, Le Latin d'Arnobe (1921), 
H Hucendahl, Le Prove miUrtque d'Arnobe (Gotlu.*nburR, 1937); 
G. Hardy art. ‘Aniubius 1 , RAC 1 709 fl. , P. Cnurccllc, The Conflict 
between Paganism and Chru tiatutv in the Fourth Century, ch. 7 
(ed A. Momijjliano, 1963); A. /. Festugifcre, ‘Arnobiana’, Vigil. 
Christ . vi (195*). W. li. C\ F. 

ARPI, the largest of the Daunian cities, lies some 3 miles 
north-cast of Foggia, which in the Middle Ages inherited 


its role as the main population centre of the Tavoliere of 
Puglia. Thanks to its sheer size Arpi long escaped 
detailed identification on the ground. Air photographs 
have now shown that the city was demarcated by a 
massive earth rampart over 8 miles long and con- 
taining eleven gateways. The site appears to have 
grown from a central prehistoric nucleus and, like most 
Daunian cities which suffered from the Hannibahc wars 
and the spread of malarial conditions, was in decline by 
the late Republican period. 

C Dragu, Arrhivio Stonrn Pughese in (1950), if>i ff. ; J. S. P. 
JJimlford, Antiquity 1957, 167 ff. (j. JJ. li. J. 

ARPINUM, a Vnlscian hill-town in the Liris (q.v.) 
valley; modern Arptno, with interesting polygonal walls. 
Rome captured Arpinum from its Samnite conquerors 
and gave il civitas sine suffragio , 305-303 u.c. (Diod. 20. 
go ; Livy 9. 44; 10. 1 ). After 188 it enjoyed full citizenship, 
being administered as a praefectura and, after 90, as a 
mtimripium (Livy 38. 36; Festus 262 L. ; Cic. Plane. 20). 
Subsequently Arpinum is seldom mentioned. Marius and 
Cicero (qq.v.) were both born on its territory (Juv. 8. 
237 l); remains, possibly of Cicero’s villa, still exist 
nearby. 

b Ippoliti, It luogo di tuiuita di Marco Tulho Cicerone (iQif>) 
wall bibliography ; Oistugrioli, Stud uib. zi ff ]?, T. S. 

ARRETIUM, modern Arezzo, north-easternmost of the 
cities of Etruria and one of the latest founded. It is not 
certain when it passed under Roman rule, but in the 
third century u.c. it was an important base for Roman 
opeiations in North Italy, and it acquired additional 
importance in the mid second century from the con- 
struction of the Via Cassia (q.v.), of which it was the first 
terminal. Jt became a mumciptum in the second century 
u.c. and a colony under Sulla, and again under Caesar. 
From it comes a fine series ot archaic bronzes, notably the 
Chimucra (tf. also Livy 28. 45, where Arierium supplies 
large quantities of bronze weapons for Scipio's African 
expedition); and for nearly a century after c. 30 n.C. its 
red-gloss table wares, both plain and lelicf-moulded (see 
TKHHA sigilla I’a), dominated the markets of the Roman 
world. 

Scullard, P'tr. Cities, 165 ff J H. W.-P. 

ARRIA ( I . PW 39 ) MAJOR, the wife of Cuecina Paetus, 
piofessed Stoicism. When her husband was condemned 
by Claudius for his part in the conspiracy of Camillus 
Scnhnnianus (A.r>. 42), she stabbed herself and gave 
Paetus the dagger saying, Taete, non dolet’ (Pliny, f'p. 3. 
16; Martial 1. 13). A. M. 

ARRIA (2, PW 40) MINOR, daughter of Arria ( 1 ), was 
wife of P. Clodius Thrasca (q.v.) Paetus, mother of 
Fannia (who became wife of I Iel vidius Prisons), and 
relative of Persius. She wished to die beside her con- 
demned husband (a. I). 66 ), but was forbidden. Banished 
by Domitian, she returned to Rome under Nerva, and 
wun a friend of Pliny the Younger. A. M. 

ARRIAN (Fi Avitjs Arm anus, 2nd c. A.n.) of Bithynia 
governed Cappadocia under Hadrian and defeated the 
great Alan invasion of 134. He was a pupil of Kpictetus, 
whose teaching reinforced his natural sense and honesty ; 
if he claimed to imitate Xenophon, it was his only 
affectation. He preserved the valuable Discourses of 
Epictetus; and beside military treatises and his lost 
History of Parthia he wrote a history of Alexander’s 
successors, bnsed on Hieronymus of Cardia (large frag- 
ments alone survive); the Indike , an account of India 
from Megasthencs and Nearchus, with a reproduction 
of Nearchus’ account of his voyage; and his chief book, 
the Anabasis, his history of Alexander. He calls Ptolemy I 
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and Aristobulus his sources, but his main source was 
Ptolemy, Anstobulus being used to supplement him ; the 
vulgate and stories he quotes as Acyd/ifva, ‘so they say*, 
llis sober narrative is the basis of Alexander’s history, 
a welcome contrast to the romanticism, the slander, the 
absurd stories, so often met elsewhere, provided that it 
be remembered that Arrian is relying on writers who had 
been ‘Alexander’s men’. Purists condemn Arrian’s style; 
it is more important that he wrote plainly and eschewed 
rhetoric. He is not a compiler, but a real historian who 
tried to go to the best sources; he illustrates Polybius’ 
dictum that only men of action could write history, and 
but for this practical soldier we should know little enough 
about Alexander. 

See ALEXANDER (3), Bibliography, Ancient Sources; A. 11 . Hieehnrt. 
Fntge histonografuche A spec ten van Arriamis' Anabasis Alexandn 
(lQbo: English Summary, iho It ) W. W T. 

AR(R)UNS, an Ktruscan prarnomen (arnfl, arunfl, 
arunfl) borne by (1) a legendary Arruns in Tarchon’s army 
allied with Aeneas (Verg. Aen. 11. 759 fT. ), (2) a brother 
of Tarquinius Pnscus, (3—4) a brother and son of Tnr- 
quinius Superbus, (5) a son of Porscnna, (6) a man of 
Clusium (Livy, 5. 33). H- H* S. 

ARRUNTIUS (i, PW 7), Lucius, probably of non- 
senatorial family, was proscribed in -43 H.c., but escaped 
to Sextus Pompcms. He returned to Italy in 39 after 
the treaty of Misenum and commanded a division of 
Octavian’s fleet at Actmm. He was consul in 22, and 
as XVvir sacris faciundts took part in the Ludi Saerulares 
in 17. In spite of his wealth Arruntius was noted for the 
simplicity and seventy of his life. He wrote a history of 
the (First?) Punic War. 

Prtci, hi R lie l 1 1 viii f , 41 I ; Schanz llnsuiB 11. 327 IT. G.W. R. 

ARRUNTIUS (2, PW 8), L., consul in a.d. 6 and son of 
Arruntius ( i ). His wealth, connexions, energy, accom- 
plishments, and integrity made him one of the most in- 
fluential senators of his time. Augustus was believed, on 
his deathbed, to have said that he was both worthy of the 
supreme power and capable, if the chance caine, of seizing 
it. Such a man naturally aroused the enmity of Tiberius 
ministers, and perhaps the apprehension of 1 ihenus 
himself: though appointed by him governor of Nearer 
Spain, he was obliged to remain in Rome and administer 
the province by deputies for ten or more years (from 23 ?). 
In 31 a charge, probably of mairstas, brought against him 
by creatures of Scjanus (q.v.), was quashed by Tiberius ; 
in 37 accused of maicstas and adultery through the con- 
trivance of Macro (q.v.), he committed suicide, shortly 
before Tiberius’ own death. Scnbomanus (1) was his son 
by adoption. 

R. S. Roger*, CPhil 1931, 37 A I Tacitus 380 f., 4^2 f. ^ 

ARRUNTIUS (3) STELLA, Lucius (cos. suff. a.d. 
101 or 102), poet-patron of Martial and Statius, gave 
games to celebrate Donutian’s Sarmatian victory (93); 
wrote love-poems on Violcntilla, whom he afterwards 
married (Mart }. 1 \ 4- 6; 5 - ”■ 7 - * 4 - 5 i Stat - Stlv - 

1. 2). 

Schanz llosius, § 416 a. 

ARRUNTIUS (4) CELSUS (2nd c. a. d.), miscellanist, 
whose (lost) works included a grammar and (possibly) 
commentaries on Terence and Virgn. 

Schnn/,-HoBius, § 6o6, 5. 

ARS, a treatise. This meaning of the word, based on the 
opposition (common in literary criticism) between ars 
( rex v v) and natura (ingeniutn, ^u<ns), is first found in the 


ps. -Ciceronian Rhetorica ad Herenniwn. The term is used 
mainly for technical works ( ars grammatica, ars arith- 
metica) \ but Ars Amatoria was certainly Ovid’s own title 
(cf. 2. 162). Horace’s Ars Poetica is first so named by 
Quintilian (8. 3. 60). J. K M. 


ARSACIDS, the royal dynasty of Parthia (q.v.) r. 250 
B.C.— c. a.d. 230. Arsaces, rebelling against the Dactrian 
satrap of Anliochus II Thews, became the first kmg of 
Parthia, and his descendants and successors (some 37 
in number) bore his name as an official title. The Arsacids 
rapidly made Parthia a world-power second only to 
Rome : on the west they drove the Seleucids from Meso- 
potamia and more than once invaded Syria; in the east 
they reached India and extended their influence over the 
Indo-Scythian kingdoms. Their relations with Rome 
were generally hostile, yet they performed a great service 
to the western world in halting the constant menace of 
nomadic invasion from the north-east. Politically, the 
Arsacids were the heirs of the Achaemenids, from whom 
they claimed descent. They too made Media the centre 
of their empire and Rcbatana their capital; Ctesiphon 
(q.v.) was their winter residence. Although not them- 
selves Persians, they adopted Persian religion and 
customs, and organization into satrapies. But Persia, 
never reconciled to the Parthian intruders, under the 
leadership of a new dynasty, the Sassanids (q.v.), shook 
oil Parthian suzerainty and brought an end to Arsacid 
rule both in the Parthian Empire (c. 227 ?) and in Armenia 
(f- 253). 


List of Parthian kings (N. C. Dcbevoise, A Political 
History of Parthia (1938), 270; J- Wolski, Hist. 195Q, 
222 ff., 1962, 138 fT.; id. Bcrytus xi (1956/7) 35 ■ ; U. 

Simonetta, Num. Chron. 1956). 

Arsaces I, c. 247-210/09; Arsaces II, 210/09-r. 191; 
Priapitius, r. 191-176; Phraates I, c. 176-1; Mithradates 
1 , c. 171-138/7; Phraates II, 138/7-c. 128; Artabanus 1 
(II), r. 128-124/3; Mithradates II, c. 123-88/87; 
Gotarzes 1 , 91-81/80; Orodes I, 80-76/75; Sinntruces, 
76/75-70 or 69; Phraates III, 70 or 69* 58/57; Mithra- 
dates III, 58 / 57 - 55 ; Orodes II (q.v.), c. 57-f. 38/37; 
[Pacorus I, died 38]; Phraates IV (q.v.), c. 38-32; 
[Tiridates I (II), c. 30-25]; Phraates V (Phraataces), 
(q.v.), 2 B.r -A.D. 4; Orodes III, 4-c. 6/7; Vonones 1 , 7/8- 
12; Artabanus II ( 111 ), 12-c. 38; [Tiridates II (III) 
(q.v. 2), c. 36] ; [Cinnamus, c. 37] ; Gotarzes 11 , c. 38-51 ; 
Vardanes, c. 39-47/48; Vonones II, r. 51; Vologeses I 
(q.v.), 51/52—79/80; Pacorus IT, 78—1 15/16; Artabanus III 
(IV), 80-81 ; Osroes, c. 109-28/9; Parthamaspates,c. 117; 
Vologeses II, 105/6—47; Mithradates IV, 128/9?“ 47 ^* 
Vologeses 111 , 148-92; Vologeses IV, 191-208/9; Volo- 
geses V, 208/9-28/9?; Artabanus IV (V), 213/14-26/27?; 
Artavosdes, 226/7-? 

Tiridates 1 , brother and successor to Arsaces I, is 
legendary. An Artabanus 1 , successor to this Tiridates, 
was postulated by certain scholars in an attempt to im- 
prove the text of Trogus, Prol. 42. 


SOURCES. Clascal : riutarch (cap Crassus and Antony ) ; Josephus 
(E. Tttubler, The Parthernachnchten bet Josephus, IQ04); I ncitus 
(Ann. n»« Cassius (passim) 

Babylonian cuneiform texts (valuable for chronology)- A T. 
Olmntcad, CPhd. 1937. J- N Strassmaicr, Zeitsihr. /. Assvnologte 

I, 1 Chinese texts- F. Hirth. China and the Roman Orient (1BB5); 

J. J. M. de (irout, Chmesische Vrkundrn zur Oeschichte Astern 

^'coitu (important): W. Wroth, Parthia (n.M. Cat., 1903), R- H. 
Macdowcll. Coins from Seleuaa (1936)- „ , ^ w , 

t 'fntral HlSTORIFS Cl. Rawhnstin, The Sixth Oriental Monarchy 
vo“i.dt, Gcschu'hte /ram (1NH8) ; N.C. Dcbevowe, 
Pal.iural History of Parthia (193H). PW, art,. „n individual kinys 
Home and Parthia: A. < iQnthcr, Batrdge zur Geschichte der Krtege 
zwischen Romer und Parthern (1912) ; I* A. Lepper, 7 rryan s I arthian 
War (1945)1 R H. Ziegler, Die Bezithungtn ™™hen Romunddrpn 
Partherreich (i 9 h 4 )- 1J " U> 
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ARSAMEIA. Name of two cities in Commagene: (i) 
Arsameia by the Euphrates (modern Gerger) \ (ii) Arsam- 
cia by the Nymphaeus (modern Eski Kahta) identified by 
remarkable inscriptions recording the sepulchral sanc- 
tuaries ( hierothesia ) set up, one at each site, by order of 
Antiochus (q.v. 9) I of Commagene. 

K. Humnnn and O. Puchutem, Return in Nordsyrten u. Klewasten 
fiHoo) 353 II. , 1*. K Domei, hartchungen in Kommagene (1039); 
I'. K. ijliimtjr, etc , Arsameia am Nymphaiot (1963) 1 £ W. v*. 

ARSINOE I (b. c. 300 u.c.), daughter of Lysimachus 
(q.v.) and of his first wife Nicaea. She married Ptolemy II 
when he was crown prince (r. 289-288), and had by him 
at least three children, Ptolemy 111 , Berenice, who 
married the Selcucid king, Antiochus II, and a Lysi- 
machus. She was accused of plotting to kill her husband 
and was banished to Coptus (279 -274). Her motive was 
perhaps jealousy, as Arsinoe II had returned to Egypt a 
short time before. F. M. II. 

ARSINOE II ( Philadelphus ) (r. 316 -270 n.c.), daughter 
of Ptolemy I and Berenice 1 . She married (r. 299-298) 
Lysimachus (q.v.), who was strongly under her influence 
and gave her the towns of Ileraclea, Tius, Arnastris, and 
Cassandreia as special domains. After Lysimachus’ defeat 
and deatli and a short marriage to her step-brother 
Ptolemy Ceraunus, Arsinoe fled to Egypt. She married 
her brother Ptolemy 11 in 276 275 or perhaps a year 
earlier. Arsinoe was queen of Egypt only for a few years 
(she died in 270), but thev weie years of the greatest 
expansion of Ptolemaic power overseas, and of the great- 
est brilliance of the Alexandrian court. Her influence on 
events seems to have been as great as, or greater than that 
of her husband, and the impact she left on posterity is 
comparable to that of Cleopatra VII. She and Ptolemy 
Philadelphus were deified as the Theoi Adelphoi already 
by 272 u.c., and her death was lamented in an elegy of 
Callimachus (fr. 228 Pf.). The Fayum, colonized at this 
time, was called Arsinoites after her. F. M. U. 

ARSINOE III (Phihpatar) (h. r. 235 U.C.), daughter of 
Ptolemy ITT and Berenice II. She married her brother 
Ptolemy IV in 217, but fell into disfavour during his last 
years and was murdered in obscure circumstances in 
206—205 or 204-203, shortly before or after her husband’s 
death. A fragment of the autobiography of the great 
scholar Eratosthenes (Alh. 276 h) shows her as a fastidious 
and polished woman, disgusted by her husband’s ex- 
cesses. F. M. H. 

ARSINOE (i) ( Crocodilopolis ) wus developed by Ptole- 
my Philadelphus as the metropolis of the district which 
he reclaimed in the Fayum; its Egyptian predecessor was 
unimportant. The ruins are extensive, but have not been 
systematically excavated; they were the first source of 
papyri exploited in the Fayum, and have produced large 
numbers of Roman and Byzantine documents, terra- 
cottas, etc. J G. M. 

ARSINOE (2) ( CIeopatris) t now Ardscherud near Suez, 
at the northern end of the gulf, founded by Ptolemy II, 
was the capital of the Herocipolitc nonie, and the terminal 
point of a canal from the Pelusiac arm of the Nile. It 
became one of the chief Egyptian ports, despite shoals 
and south winds, carrying Red Sea trade, but much less 
than Myos Hormos and Berenice (qq.v.). Near it Trajan 
established a garrison at Clysma, at the end of a new 
canal (from Baboul ), cleared periodically through several 
centuries. 

Warmington, Indian Commerce , 8 and index. E. H. W. 


ART, GREEK RELIGIOUS. A large proportion of 
Greek art served a religious purpose, at least in the 
earlier periods. The temple as a cardinal part of Greek 
life was known to Homer (cf. II. 1. 39); foundations of 
such temples dating from the late geometric period and 
terracotta models of such shrines have come to light in 
Samos, Perachorn, Eleusis, Sparta, and Argos. And from 
the succeeding centuries, of course, many actual edifices 
are known. These buildings were regularly decorated with 
friezes and pedimental groups, and inside them were 
placed the cult statues of the respective deities. In addi- 
tion, votive statues and reliefs were erected in the sacred 
precincts surrounding the shrines; for it was customary 
in Greece to dedicate a piece of sculpture to a deity, 
either in recognition of a favour received or in the hope 
of a favour to he granted. Accordingly, the earlier Greek 
sculptures that have suivivcd to our time mostly come 
from sanctuaries. 

The small cult figures current during the geometric 
age of the ninth and eighth centuries were mostly of wood 
and have all disappeared; but many geometric bronze 
and terracotta statuettes have been found in the sanc- 
tuaries of Olympia, Delphi, and elsewhere. Then, from 
the archaic period of r. 650 4K0 h.c. there exists a wealth 
of line marble and limestone statues, as well as statuettes 
in various materials, discovered in sanctuaries all over 
the Greek world. Some still hear their dedicatory in- 
scriptions. Thus, one of the life-size statues signed by 
Geneleos at Samos is inscribed: “1 am . . . uche who has 
dedicuted it to Ilera’ (r. 560 u.c.). Two female statues, 
also from Samos, one in the I amvre, the other in Berlin, 
were dedicated to Hera by Cheramycs ( c . 575-550 U.c ). 
The famous Calf-hearer from the Athenian Acropolis is 
inscribed on its base with a dedication by ‘(Rh)onbos, 
son of Olos* (r. 560 u.c.). The Sacred Way to the temple 
of Apollo at Didymn in Asia Minor was lined with seated 
statues, some inscribed with their names (c. 560 r c. and 
later). The intimate relationship felt by the Greeks to- 
waids their gods is shown by some of the inscriptions. 
For instance, an early archaic bronze statuette from 
Boeotia in Boston has the ingenious dedication - ‘Manti- 
klos dedicated me to the far-shooting (god) of the silver 
how, out of the tithe. Do thou, Phoebus, give something 
nice in exchange.’ 

There have also been preserved some outstanding 
examples ol archaic architectural sculptures ; lor instance, 
the stupendous central Gorgon from a temple at Corfu 
(r. 600 n.c.), the thrce-headedjTyphon from the Acropolis 
of Athens (r. 560-550 n.c.), and a number of metopes 
from mid sixth-century temples at Sehnus and Foce del 
Sele. The ‘Treasuries’ belonging to various Greek city 
states were also erected in sanctuaries, and they too were 
decorated with sculptures, some of which have been 
found in fairly good preservation; e.g. the fine pediment 
and friezes of the Siphnian Treasury at Delphi (r. 530- 
525 n.c.), the metopes of the Athenian Treasury at 
Delphi (e. 510-500 n.c.), and some metopes of the 
late archaic temple of Foce del Sele, near Paestum in 
Italy. 

The subjects represented in these early sculptures 
were mostly mythological — the legends about the gods 
and goddesses of Greece, which made Greek religion so 
colourful and human. And w r hen other suhjects were 
chosen, such as the battle of Greeks and Trojans on the 
pediments of the temple of Aphaea in Aegina(r. 500-480 
B.c.), one finds a deity presiding in the centre of the con- 
test. The same applies to the paintings of this period 
which, though they have practically all disappeared, are 
known from descriptions of ancient authors and by their 
‘reflections’ on many vase-paintings. There too the 
majority represent the gods and heroes of Greek mytho- 
logy that were worshipped by the Greeks; so they can 
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also be considered as part of religious art, though the 
objects themselves mostly served a practical purpose. 

In addition, single statues and reliefs were placed in 
sanctuaries as votive offerings to the deity — a custom 
that is responsible for the survival of the famous Maidens 
which had remained m place on the Acropolis of Athens 
during the whole of the archaic period and then been 
buried in trenches after the sack of Athens by the Per- 
sians in 480 b.c. 

2 . Our knowledge of fifth-century sculpture and 
architecture is largely derived from a few comparatively 
well-preserved sacred buildings — the temple of Apollo 
at Olympia, the Parthenon and the Ererhtheum on the 
Athenian Acropolis, the temple of Apollo at Phigaha in 
Arcadia, and the temple of Ilera at Argos. Their sculp- 
tural decoration ranges in date from c. 465 h.c. to the end 
of the century, and they bring before us the greatest 
artistic achievements attained during that unparalleled 
period. All reveal a religious spirit by the serenity that 
pervades them, bringing to mind Quintilian’s statement 
that the gold and ivory statue of Zeus at Olympia by 
Phidias ‘seems lo have added something to the established 
religion’. 

In addition, as in the archaic period, a few surviving 
single statues exemplify the prevalent Greek custom of 
erecting figures ot victorious athletes in the sanctuaries 
of Greece, since the periodic athletic contests were held 
in these sacred precincts. Thus, the famous bronze 
Charioteer from Delphi (r. 470 h.c;.) was part of such a 
votive offering, made after a victorious race. Much in- 
structive inhumation lias also been derived from a senes 
of votive reliefs erected in various sanctuaries showing 
deities enthroned or reclining, and human votaries ap- 
proaching with gifts. It is furthermore noteworthy that 
portraits of prominent individuals — those of Pericles, 
Xanthippus, and Anacreon, for instance — were set up 
not in public places hut in the sacred precinct of the 
Acropolis ol Athens. 

3. In the fourth century h.c., with the growing interest 
in individuality, the outlook changed. More and more 
civic buildings arose, and commemorative statues were 
often placed no longer 111 sanctuancs hut in public 
market-places. A change in style reflects the new men- 
tality. The single statues made by the prominent artists 
of the time, by Praxiteles and Lysippus for instance, 
show the new attitude. The Hermes and various Aphro- 
dites by Praxiteles (some preserved in Homan copies) and 
the Apoxyomenos by Lysippus indicate a more human 
approach than Phidias’ creations. In addition to the 
major deities, the secondary ones — satyrs, nymphs, Pan, 
and particularly Eros — now become prominent. And 
scenes from daily hie, which already had made a frequent 
appearance on the latci fifth-century vases, pervade the 
representations on vases and reliefs. Religious art was 
losing its former pre-eminent place — though the old 
tradition persisted for a considerable tune. Thus, the 
portraits of Aeschylus, Sophocles, and Euripides which 
were set up by Lycurgus in 340-330 h.c. were placed in 
the theatre, that is, in a place sacred to Dionysus; and 
votive reliefs still crowded the sanctuaries of Asclepius 
and other beneficent deities. 

4. In the Hellenistic age (r. 330-100 b.C.) Hellenic 
civilization spread throughout the Eastern Empire 
created by Alexander the Great and his successors. Art 
now became realistic in form and content. Artists be- 
came engrossed in depicting the life around them and 
the emotions of human beings. Pain and suffering, joy 
and exaltation, sleep and death were now for the first 
time convincingly rendered. Portraiture became an ab- 
sorbing subject. Naturally side by side with these human 
subjects the Olympian gods retained a prominent place. 
But their character changed. Instead of the Apollo of 


Olympia we have the Belvedere Apollo; instead of the 
Poseidon from Artcmision we have the somewhat 
theatrical Poseidon from Melos; instead of Myron’s 
Volneratus deficiens there comes the Laocoon; instead 
of the battles on the Phigalia and Mausoleum friezes we 
have the battle of Gods and Giants on the Pergamene 
altar. All are splendid creations in which the creative 
force of the new age found powerful expression. But the 
religious character has waned. Furthermore, new con- 
ceptions are added to the old. The Tycho of Antioch by 
Eutychidcs had many successors in the personifications 
of various cities. Oriental deities — Serapis, Isis, Harpo- 
crates — were adopted in both Greece and Italy. Finally, 
the deification ot the Hellenistic rulers and their families, 
represented on coins and in statues all over the Hellen- 
istic world, had profound repercussions. The gods had 
descended from Olympus to earth. Greek art had extend- 
ed its boundaries but had lost its sublimity. See also 
SCULPTURE, CHEEK. G M. A. R. 

ARTABANUS III, king of Parthia a.d. 12-r. 38, an 
Arsacid on his mother’s side, gained the throne in a 
struggle against Vonones who fled to Armenia (11/12). 
When Gerinanicus (q.v.) installed Artaxias (Zeno) in 
Armenia (18), Arlabanus aequiesced and renewed friend- 
ship with Rome. After strengthening his rule and his 
kingdom (a letter of Ins to Susa survives- see C. B. 
Welles, Royal Correspond, in Ilcllen. Period , LT.S.A. 
1034, 299 ft.) Arlabanus challenged Rome by installing 
his son Arsaces on the Armenian throne (r. 34). Tiberius 
replied by encouraging rivals to the thrones of both 
Armenia and Parthia. Arlabanus also faced an Iberian 
invasion of Armenia which he failed to stem, and fled to 
llyrcania (3b). Later he won his way back to Seleucia, 
and, somewhat chastened, he now met L. Vitellius on the 
Euphrates and accepted Rome’s settlement in Armenia in 
return for recognition of his sovereignty in Parthia. 
Pressure from Parthian nobles forced him to flee again, 
but he was restored with the help of Izates, king of 
Adiabene. He died soon after. 

N C DeLievuiHc, .1 Political History of Parthia (iyj8), 152 ff. ; U. 
Kahratedt, Artabanox und sein Erben (1950). H. II S. 

ARTABAZUS ( c . 387-r. 325 h.c), son of Pliarnahazus 
(q.v.) and Apame. His consistent loyalty to Artaxerxes II 
(q.v,) was rewarded by his appointment as satrap of 
Dascylium, a position which was hereditary in his family. 
Under Artaxerxes III he revolted, and, aided successively 
by Chares and Pammenes, held out until 352, when he 
was forced to seek refuge in Macedonia. His return to 
Persia was arranged by Mentor, his brother-in-law, in 
345. After Gaugamcla he fled with Darius III, but 
deserted from liessus to Alexander, who made him 
satrap of Bactria, a command which he resigned in 328. 

D. E. W. W, 

ARTAPHERNES (the earlier Greek form appears to 
have been Artaphrenes): (1) the half-brother of Darius 
and satrap in Sardes. After co-operating with Aristagoras 
(q.v. 1) in 499 u.c., he took a leading part in suppressing 
the Ionian Revolt. (2) His son, togetherjwith’Datis, com- 
manded the Persian expedition which was smashed at 
Marathon (q.v.). H. H. S. 

ARTAVASDES (1) I of Armenia succeeded his father 
Tigrancs before 52 d.c., and was Rome’s ally when 
Crassus invaded Mesopotamia ; but Orodes’ simultaneous 
invasion of Armenia brought him over to Parthia’s side, 
and he married his sister to Orodes’ son Pacorus. The 
story of the performance of the Bacchae at the wedding 
feast in the Armenian capital has led to a suggestion that 
Artavasdes, who is said to have written Greek ‘histories’, 
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was the unknown historian whom Plutarch followed in 
the Parthian part of his Ja/c of Crassus ; but the unknown 
was certainly an eastern Greek. Artavasdes remained 
Parthia ’s ally till Antony’s invasion in 36, when Canidius 
defeated him and he became (in name) an ally of Antony ; 
he deserted in the critical battle, and in 34 Antony in 
revenue entered Armenia with an army, seized the king 
by a trick and led him in captivity to Alexandria. lie 
appeared in Antony’s triumph there and was later put to 
death by Cleopatra, on the eve of the Actium campaign. 

W. W. Tarn, The Greeks in Bactnn and India 2 (1951), 51 ff. , 
H. Buchhcim, Die Orient polmk des Tnunwtrn M. Antonius (jo^o). 

W. VV T. 

ARTAVASDES (2), king of Media Atropatcne, whose 
land and capital, Phraaspa, was attacked by M. Antonins 
(q.v. 4) in 36 B.c. Enmity with the Armenian Artavasdes 
(q.v. 1) and a quarrel with Parthia soon swunn him to 
Antony’s side. In 34 after defeating Armenia Antony 
gave part of Armenia to Artavasdes and betrothed his 
own son Alexander Helios to Artavasdes* young daughter 
Iotape. Later Artavasdes made an alliance with Tiridates 
(q.v. 2), and in 30, alter they had been overcome by the 
Parthian Phraates, he lied to Ottavian who granted him 
Armenia Minor. He died, in Rome, before 20 u.r. 

II H S. 

ARTAXATA, the capital city of Armenia, on the river 
Araxes, in the district of Ararat, c. 20 miles south-west 
of Erivan. it was founded by Artaxias 1 , traditionally 
with the advice and assistance of Hannibal (Strabo 11. 
528; Pint I Aic. 31). It was several times captured by the 
Romans during their invasions of Armenia; Corbulo 
burnt it in a.d. 58 (Tac. Ann. 13. 41); it was rebuilt by 
Tiridates (3) brother of Vologeses (qq.v.) and renamed 
Neronia (Dio Cass. 63. 7), but reverted to its old name. 
It was seized by Statius Pnscus (a.i>. 163) when he in- 
vaded Armenia. He did not destroy it, but founded a new 
city, Caenepohs (later, Valarshapat) not far away, and this 
soon replaced Artaxata us capital. M S 1 ) ; E W. U 

ARTAXERXES (1) I ( Macrnrheir ), king of Persia, son 
of Xerxes and Amcstris, began his forty years’ reign on 
his father’s assassination in 464 u.c. He overcame dis- 
affection in the court, in Bactna, and in Egypt, which, 
through Athenian support, resisted until 454. The peace 
of Callias(449) regulating relations with Athens was, on 
balunce, a Persian diplomatic success. He was dominated 
by his mother ; but his generous treatment of Thcmisto- 
cles, and of the Jewish and Egyptian minorities, suggests 
political sense rather than weakness. D. K W. W. 

ARTAXERXES (2) II ( Mnemon ) (r. 436-358 u.r: ), son 
of Darius II and Parysatis, ascended the Persian throne 
in 404. After crushing Cyrus’ rebellion and repelling 
Spartan intervention m Asia Minor (peace of Antalcidas 
386), he twice failed in the attempt to recover Egypt 
(.385-383 and 374). He succeeded in suppressing the 
Satraps’ Revolt (366-358), largely through mutual dis- 
trust among his enemies. His incapacity and subservience 
to the will of his mother and of Ins wife, Statira, caused 
a progressive decline and disintegration of the Empire. 

D E. W. W. 

ARTAXERXES (3) III (Ochus) succeeded his father, 
Artaxerxcs II, in 358 b.c:. He secured hus position by the 
wholesale execution of his brothers, and by crushing 
Orontes and Artabazus. In 343 (after a previous failure 
in 351) he reconquered Egypt with the aid of Mentor, 
who later recovered western Asia Minor. He was 
poisoned by his minister Bagoas in 338. Though he 
misjudged the strength of Macedonia, his achievement 


in restoring the power and prestige of the central 
government indicates high qualities of statecraft and 
leadership. D. E. W. W. 

ARTAXERXES (4) ( Ardashir ), the name of several 
Sassnnid kings, the greatest being Artaxerxes 1 (a.d. 
2 1 1- 1 2 to 241 ), son of Papak, founder of the New Persian 
Empire of the Sassanids. Taking advantage of the con- 
fusion in the eastern part of the Roman Empire to as- 
sume the kingship of Istakhr (Persepolis), and then to 
eonquer the neighbouring principalities one by one, he 
finally defeated Artabanus V of Parthia in battle and 
entered Ctesiphon in 224. After further campaigns his 
empire included Iran, Afghanistan, and Baluchistan to 
the Oxus, Babylonia, Mesopotamia, and Armenia. He 
was responsible for the political and religious organization 
of the Sassanian Empire, and he founded many cities. 
He fought an indecisive campaign against Scverus Alex- 
ander (230-2), hut in a second invasion of Roman 
Mesopotamia (238) captured Carrhae and Nisibis. To- 
wards the end of his reign his son Sapor (q.v.) became 
co-regent. M. S D.; E. W. G. 

ARTEMIDORUS (1) of Tarsus (2nd and 1st cr. b.c.), 
grammarian. For his edition oi the Bucolic Poets he 
wrote Anlh. Pul. 9. 205. *SVr also ui.ossA (Greek). 

ARTEMIDORUS (2) (fl. 104-101 b.c.), a Greek of 
Ephesus, voyaged along Mediterranean shores, outer 
Spain (and Gaul?), and in Alexandria wrote eleven geo- 
graphical hooks (rUpi-nAovs, 7 a yecjypaifnjvfifva, l\u)yfm<f>La<s 
flifiXlu), often quoted. His records, especially of distances 
in western regions, including (misapplied) use of Roman 
measurements, were fair, with errors and confusions 
(K. Miller, Mappaemundt (1898), vi. 127 fl.). For eastern 
waters and Ethiopia Artemidorus relied on Agatharchides 
(q.v.), adding distances and details as far as C. Gn.irdafui; 
for India, on Alexander’s writers and Megasthenes (q.v.). 
He made two calculations of the inhabited world’s 
length and two of itH breadth, without determining 
positions by latitude and longitude. 

GGM 1 74 ff Herpcr, Gesch. d tviss. Erdkunde d Gr. iv, 3H fl 
E. U Dunhury, Hut. of Anc. Grog ii (1879), f>i ft E. 11 . W, 

ARTEMIDORUS (3) (late 2nd c. a.d.), of Ephesus (but 
usually known as ‘Daldianus’, after his mother’s native 
city, Daldis in Lydia), travelled extensively to collect 
dreams, and wrote an extant treatise (’ OveipoKpiTLKa) on 
their interpretation, a topic which had attracted the 
attention of serious men, as well as anecdote-mongers, 
since the Alexandrian age; also OiwvoaKoniKa and Xapo- 
oKOTTued (palmistry). Artemidorus is important for the 
study of ancient folklore. 

Tlxt. R. llerchrr (1964); R. A Pack (1961) W. RcichiirHr, De 
Artemidoru Daldtanu (1894); It. Dietrich, Beitrage xu A. (1910). 

J. D. D. 

ARTEMIS (^pre/ue, occasionally Tlpr cq*i?), a goddess 
universally worshipped in historical Greece, but in all 
likelihood prc-Ilcllenic. The name yields no Greek 
etymology, flpTaius being probably a popular assimila- 
tion of it to apraftoe (slaughterer, butcher; see O. Kern, 
Rehg. der (Jriechen 1 (1 926) 102). For features indicating a 
spec ifically Minoan origin, see M. P. Nilsson, Minoan- 
Mycenaean Religion 1 (1950), 432 ff. ; the name occurs on 
a Linear B tablet as owner of a slave. She is often con- 
fused with Hecate and Selene (qq.v.), with the former 
owing to resemblance of character and functions, with 
the latter through learned speculation. Her proper sphere 
is the earth, and specifically the uncultivated parts, forests 
and hills, where wild beasts are plentiful; it is true that 
she is often a city-goddess, but this is a secondary 
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development of her importance, especially among wo- 
men; cf. Wilarnowitz-Moellendorff, Glaube der Hellenen 
(193 1-2) ii. 148, for a pood sketch of her. Her place among 
the deities was not won immediately, for she plays a feeble 
and even ridiculous part in the Iliad ( 21. 470 IT).; but she 
is already a daughter of Zeus, ‘lady of wild things’ 
(7roTi'ia Orjpow), sister of Apollo, n huntress and a ‘lion unto 
women’ (483), because their sudden and painless deaths 
are ascribed to her. Her functions as a birth-goddess 
and a bringei of fertility to man and beast, together 
with health to their offspring when born (she is often 
KovpoTp 6 (f>os) } are still obscure, at all events in the aristo- 
cratic circles lor which Homer wrote; we may believe 
that even then she was made more of among the common 
people. She also was associated, in the Peloponnese par- 
ticularly, with the fruitfulness of trees. Of mythology she 
has not much ; for the story of her birth as Apollo’s twin, 
see l.iiTO, jih.os; it is certain that she had originally 
nothing to do with him. The principal adventure which 
she never shares with her brother is the slaying of Orion 
(q.v.). But it is highly probable that many of the stones 
of women or nymphs w'ho bear children were originally 
myths of Artemis (or some similar goddess), for being a 
giver of fertility she can hardly have been other than a 
mother-deity herself (sec Karnell, op. cit. infra , 442 ff.); 
the strongest instance is perhaps Callisto, whose name is 
suspiciously like Artemis’ title KaXXloTij. However, for 
historical Greeks she was a virgin goddess, though a 
friend and helper of women m childbirth. 

Concerning her cult, it is characteristic that she seldom 
has the larger cattle sacrificed to her. Goats are a com- 
mon offering, and at Patrae Artemis Laphna was annually 
given a holocaust of wild beasts and birds, presided over 
by a priestess 111 a chariot drawn by stags like Artemis’ 
own (C allimachus, Dian. g8 ff. ; see Paus. 7. 18. 12, 
J. Herbillon, Cultes de Patras (iy2g), 55 tl.). It is not, 
however, certain that this was ns primitive a rite as it 
seems. Elsewhere her votaries simulate beast-shape, sug- 
gesting a thcriornorphic form of Artemis herself. At 
Brauron in Attica, little girls in saffron diesses (to imitate 
the tawny hide of the bear?) danced before her; they were 
said dpKTtvh iv, to play the bear, and were themselves 
called dpKTni (Ar Lys 645 and schol.; Deubner, Attache 
fr'este (1932), 207). The existence of the word vrflcvttv, to 
play the fawn, suggests a similar rile in Larissa and 
Demetrius (LSJ Supplement (ig68); P. Clement, Ant. 
Class. 1934, 401 ff.). At llalac a pretence of human 
sacrifice was made, a few drops of blood being drawn 
tiom a man’s throat with a sword (Eur. IT 1450 ff.); 
actual human sacrifice at Phocaoa is alleged (Pythocles 
ap. Clem. Alex. Pratr. 32, 7 Slahlin; doubtfully authen- 
tic). These are some of her most characteristic nnd 
unusual rites; in many places there probably was little 
to distinguish her cult from that of any other important 
deity. That she develops into a city-goddess has already 
been said; occasionally she shows a connexion with 
agriculture (Karnell, 455 ff.). 

Artemis is very often identified with foreign goddesses 
of a more or less similar kind. Mythologically, the most 
important of these identifications is with the goddess of 
a barbarous people in the Taune Chersonese (Crimea), 
whose cult was said to have been imported by Orestes to 
Halae (see above). Historically, that having the widest- 
reaching results was probably with the great goddess of 
Ephesus, which was in many ways essentially right, 
though the two cults had quite independent origins. From 
Ephesus the worship of this ‘Artemis’ was carried to 
Massiha by the Phocacans, and thence again it made its 
way to Rome, where the Aventine temple of Diana (q.v.) 
had a staiu.* modelled on the Ephesian type (Strabo 4. 1. 5). 

Identifications with other goddesses in Greece itself, 
besides Hecate and Selene, were not uncommon. A clear 


example is the so-called Artemis Orthia of Sparta (q.v., 
bibliography), where it is archacologically certain that 
Orthia came thither with the Dorians, and therefore can- 
not have been originally the same as a pre-Hellenic deity; 
see Artemis Orthia (JI 1 S Suppl. 5, 1929), 399 ff. There 
she was associated with the famous ordeal by scourging and 
with offerings of cheeses. No doubt many identifications 
were so complete that they now escape our notice. 

From the seventh into the sixth century Artemis is 
commonly shown as Potma Theron, often winged, as she 
sometimes is still in the fifth century. Early she normal- 
ly wears a long dress, often with ammal-skm, later a short 
tunic. She appears alone, with Apollo and sometimes 
Leto, or with other deities in conclave or Gigantomachy. 

F«rnell, Cults ii 425 ff. ; Nilsson, GGR i« 481 fl.; W. K. C. 
Guthrie, CAII n*. 40. 27 11. (iyl>i, with bibliography). 

11. J. R.; C M. R. 

ARTEMISIA I, princess of Caria, ruled under Persian 
suzerainty over Halicarnassus, Cos, Nisyrus, and Calyn- 
dus. She accompanied Xerxes’ expedition with five ships. 
According to Herodotus, whose account (probably based 
on a Ilalicarnassian source) is strongly biased in her 
favour, she vainly urged Xerxes not to attack at Salarrns 
(probably a prophecy ex cs'entu ); she fought prominently 
in the battle and escaped pursuit by sinking an inter- 
vening Calyndian vessel. Afterwards she urged Xerxes 
to immediate retreat and transported part of his family 
to Ephesus. P. T. 

ARTEMISIA II succeeded her brother and husband 
Mausolus (q.v.) of Caria in 353-352 u.c. In his memory 
she started the building of the Mausoleum (q.v.), though 
she probably did not live to see its completion, and 
promoted a literary competition attended by the most 
famous rhetoricians (Isocrates, Theodectcs, etc.) ; Theo- 
pompus won the prize. In 350 an attack on Rhodes by 
democratic exiles, relying on the support of Athens which 
Demosthenes (Or. 15) vainly tried to secure, gave 
Artemisia a pretext to subdue Rhodes and the adjacent 
islands. She died soon afterwards. 

U Kahratcdt, Fntschunfivn (igio), 22 f , ii4f.; A Momigliano, 
Jim Fit iqjIj, 54 ff ; Heloch, Gr. Gcsch 1 m. pt. 2, 142 tl. 1* T. 

ARTEMIS IUM, n promontory on the north-west coast 
of Euboea, so called from a temple of Artemis Proseoa 
on this site. The place is perhaps to be identified with 
the village of Potaki near the Bay of Pcnki. For the 
battle of Artcimsium, see Persian wars. 

G U Grundy, The Great Persian War (iqoi), 321 ff. P. T. 

ARTEMON (1) (probably not later than 2nd c. n.c:.), 
sometimes identified with Artemon (2) of Cassandrcia or 
Artemon (3) of Pergamum, edited die letters of Aristotle 
with notes on the art of letter- writing. 

Demctr. Eloc 223, L)uvid on Anst Cat. 24*28 Umndis. 

ARTEMON (2) of Cassandrcia (perhaps 2nd or 1st c. 
R.C.) wrote two bibliographical treatises, sometimes re- 
garded as parts of a single work: (1) On the Collection of 
Hooks, (2) On the Use of Books, in the second book of 
which he discussed the three types of scolion. 

FHG iv 342 f. 

ARTEMON (3) 'O and Th:pydp.ov, also styled 6 loTopucus, 
perhaps identical with Artemon (2) of Cassandrcia, 
Cassandrcia being his birthplace, Pergamum the scene of 
his literary activity (similar discrepancies in appellation 
often occur). He is several times mentioned in the scholia 
to Pindar for explanations of historical, geographical, and 
mythological problems. 

FGrli sGg. 


J. D. D.: K. J. D. 
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ARTEMON (4) of Miletus wrote, during Nero’s reign, 
a book on dreams which come true, with special reference 
to cures by Sarapis, cited by Artemidorus. 

FHG IV. 340. 

ARTEMON (5) of Magnesia, date uncertain. Author of 
Famous Exploits of Women (Ttov #rur’ aptr-qv yuvaifi ne- 
iTfmyp.uTfup.evuiv bi-qy-qpara), from which Sopatcr made 
excerpts. 

ARTILLERY. In 390 B.c., nt Syrucusc, Dionysius I’s 
artificers invented the first artillery (Diod. Sic. 14. 42. 1), 
the gastraphetes , shooting arrows only and somewhat 
resembling an early medieval cross-bow. Propellent force 
was supplied by a composite bow which, being too strong 
for a man to draw by hand, was bent by means of a 
mechanical stock. Later gastraphetai , some of which 
were stone-th rowers, had winches (for drawing their 
bows) and bases. 

C. 340 13 c., torsion catapults appear, possibly invented 
by Philip II’s engineers (Polyidus?). Stock, winch, and 
base remain much the same, hut two springs (r<n*oi), i.e. 
bundles of rope made from animal sinew, horse-hair, or 
women’s hair and held at high tension in a wooden metal- 
plated frame (7rAu'0ioi') f now provide propulsive power 
for each ratapult. It took about seventy years of experi- 
mentation to develop torsion machines to full efficiency 
and reliability, a condition achieved r. 270 when cali- 
brating formulae and lists of standard dimensions were 
introduced. Torsion catapults may not have ousted their 
non-torsion predecessors completely before the latter 
part of the third century. 

The torsion KarmrtXn]s o£vfit\iqs shot bolts only (main 
calibres from one-cubit bolt to four-cubit bolt), the 
Ai 8 of}o\o<; hurled stone-shot (calibres ranging from ten 
minae to three talents). Both types had a maximum 
effective range certainly in excess of 300 yards. Schramm 
reached 387 metres w ith a full-size reproduction of a two- 
cubit o£v/ 3 t/h'/s' employing horse-hair springs. Detailed 
modifications, devised between 200 n.c. and 25 Ii.C. and 
reflected in Vitruvius (10. 10-11), increased the power of 
standard catapults, perhaps by as much as 25 per cent. 

Artillery figured must prominently in sieges (ree SiTCr.E- 
chaft), in both attack and defence (e.g. Demetrius’ siege 
of Rhodes, Dind. Sic. 20. 85 ff.). Onomaichus (ro'yaenus, 
Strut. 2. 38. 2) and Alexander used it successfully in field 
operations, hut Jack of mobility severely restricted its 
usefulness here. It was piobably quite important in 
Hellenistic naval warfare, pare Tarn, to judge, by Deme- 
trius’ battle off Salamis (Diod. Sic. 20. 49-51) and 
Agrippa’s performance at Naulochus (App. BCiv. 5. 
1 18 f.) based on Hellenistic practice. 

The static and mobile engines, illustrated on Trajan’s 
Column and described by Heron Alcxandrinus ( Cheiro - 
balhstra ), witli all-metal vrAirtfia, were the most technically 
advanced and powerful arrow-shooting artillery ever pro- 
duced and were probably designed by|Greeks in Roman 
pay. From the fourth century B.c. onwards, Greek states 
large and small regarded artillery as a valuable sub- 
ordinate arm and considered the production of catapults 
and the training of catupeltaphetai essential. 

E. Schrumm, in Hemuesm und KnegfUhrung dcr Griechen und 
Rdmer (J Kromayer and G, With, 1028), 209 ff , with bibliography 
and illustrations , W. W. Tarn, Hellenistic Military and Naval 
Developments (1930), ioi ff , E. W. Marsdcn, Greek and Roman Artil- 
lery (1969). E. W M. 

ARULENUS RUSTICUS, Q. Junius (PW 149), tr. pi. 
a.d. 66, praetor 69, cos. suff. 92, Stoic philosopher and 
friend of Thrasca (q.v,) Paetus, like whom he was probably 
born at Patavium (see Pliny, Epp. i. 14. 3, on his brother 
Mauricus). Thrasiea prevented him from vetoing the 
tenatus consultum by which be was condemned to death. 


He fought for Vitellius against Vespasian and was put to 
death hy Domitian because of a panegyric upon Thrasea 
and llelvidius Pnscus (about 93). A. M. 

ARUSIANUS MESSIUS (late 4th c. a.d.), gramma- 
rian, compiled an alphabetical list ( exemplu eloculwnum ) 
of nouns, adjectives, verbs, and prepositions which have 
more than one construction (ed. Keil, Gramm. Lat. 7. 
449~_5i4)- His citations from Sallust's Ilistoriae are 
particularly valuable. 

Schanz-Hosms, § 839. J. F. M. 

ARVERNI, a Gallic tribe, occupying modern Auvergne. 
Craniometry and archaeology agree in assuming a con- 
siderable pre-Celtic survival among the population. The 
Arvcrni are reported as having long contested the primacy 
of Gaul with the Aedui (Caesar, BGall. 1. 31. 3). In 207 
b.c. they treated with Ilasdrubal (Livy 27. 39. 6), and in 
the next century, under Lucrnius and his son Rituitus, 
their empire, according to Strabo (4. 2. 3), stretched as 
far as the Pyrenees, the Ocean, and the Rhone. Bituitus 
was, however, defeated near the Rhone hy Cn. Domitius 
Ahcnobarbus and Q. Fabius Maximus (121), and sub- 
sequently arrested at the peace conference, the Arvernian 
empire being 1 educed to suzerainty over some neigh- 
bouring tribes. In 52 Vercingetonx(q.v.), son of a former 
Arvernian king, led the Gallic revolt against Caesar, and 
defeated an attempt upon the hill-fort capita], Gergovia. 
Under Augustus the capital was moved to Augustone- 
metum ( Clermont-Ferrand ), and the tribe lost its powers 
of suzerainty; but it seemingly obtained the position of 
ciritas libera. Its principal temple — of Mercury Dumias 
— on the Puy-de-Domc was famous for a statue erected 
by the Greek Zenodorus at the cost of forty million 
sesterces (Pliny, I 1 N 34. 45). The region was devastated 
in the third century hy the Alamanni, and after a heroic 
struggle was ceded to the Visigoths in a.d. 475. 

J ul ban, Hist, de la Gaule 11. 54(1 ff , in iff; O. Hirsrhfcld, Kl 
Sc hr. (1913), 200 l. C. E S. 

ASCALABUS, in mythology, son of Mismc, an Attic 
woman. His mother gave Dcmeter(q.v.), who was looking 
for Persephone, a vessel of water, meal, and penny- 
royal; lie laughed at her for drinking it greedily, and she 
threw what was left of it over him, whereat he became a 
spotted lizard. 

Anton. L,ib. 24, citin*? Nicander; Ov. Mel. 5. 446 ff. H. J. R. 

ASCALAPHUS, in mythology, (1) son of Ares (q.v.); 
(2) son of Orphnc (Ov. Met. 5. 539), a nymph of the 
river Acheron, or Gorgyra(Apollod. 1. 33), and Acheron. 
When Perseplione was carried off hy Pluto ( see hades), 
Demeter obtained from Zeus a promise that she should 
return if she had eaten nothing in the lower world. 
Ascalaphus had seen her cat a few pomegranate-seeds 
and betrayed her; Persephone turned him into an owl 
(Ovid) or Demetcr put him under a great stone (Apollod.). 

H J. R. 

ASCANIUS, the son of Aeneas (q.v. 1). According to 
Virgil, his mother was the Trojan Creusa, and he accom- 
panied his father to Italy after the fall of Troy ( Aen . 2). 
Livy (1. 3) mentions an alternative version, that he was 
born from Aeneas’ marriage to Lavinia after the founda- 
tion of Lavinium; and tells how he became king on 
Aeneas’ death, but later left Lavinium and founded Alba 
Longa on the Alban Mount. Latin authors also call him 
lulus, and the gens Julia claimed descent from him. 

R. G. Austin on Vera- Aen. ii. 563, 598 (1964): Ogilvic, Comm. 
Liiy 7-5, 42 f. (on the political use which the Julii from 12s B.c. 
onwards made of the alleged descent). W. S. W. 
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ASCLEPIADES (i) of Tragilus (4th c. b.c.), pupil of 
Isocrates, wrote a work, Tpaytpbovp.eva, on the myths of 
Greek tragedy and their treatment (FGrII i. 12), which 
probably became an important source for Mythographi. 

ASCLEPIADES (2) of Samos, also called Sicelidas 
(fl. 2QO B.c.), was the chief epigrammatic poet of the 
Alexandrian period. In particular, he developed the love 
epigram, filling it with lyrical emotion and introducing 
some deathless symbols such as Love the archer and the 
child Eros. His friends lledylus and Posidippus (2) fol- 
lowed and sometimes imitated him: the three published 
a collection of literary epigrams, the Zto/joy. With Posid- 
ippus. he was attacked by Callimachus for piaising the 
poetry of Antimnchus (Anth. Pal. q. 63). The ‘Asclepiad’ 
metres used by Alcaeus and Sappho bear his name be- 
cause he revived them. 

O. Knauer, Die Epigramme tics A . von Samos (1Q.15); A. Uostaani. 
Pueti alessumlnm (iQl(i) rh. 4; D. A. Stella, Cinque poeti dell ’ 
Antolugia Palatum (1949); W. and M. WalJaie, TAP A 1939, iyi ff. 
and A of Samos (iy4i), Wiljmuwitz, Hell. Lhcht. i. 14*1 tl. (I. H. 

ASCLEPIADES (3) of Prusa in Rithynia practised 
medicine in Rome, where he died at an advanced age 
(1st c. 11. t\). A sensualist and materialist, influenced by 
Epicurus and Ileraclidcs Ponticus, he accepted the 
atomic theory, rejecting all teleology and stressing 
the importance of phenomenal appearances. Opposed to 
the theory of humours and of the healing power of nature, 
he explained health as the unhindered movement of the 
bodily corpuscles, disease as their inhibited movement. 
Ills therapy, consisting in diet rather than in drugs, was 
based on the principle tula, celeriter , iucumle , and made 
him equally well liked by high and low. His system in- 
fluenced contemporary and later philosophers owing to 
its consistency and originality, and also as representative 
of a medical doctrine based on the theory of atoms in 
contrast to the Hippocratic and Galenic theories. 

Tl\i - Fr.iKincnlii, Ch, ("; < jumper t (174c;), not complete List of 
writings- Susrmihl, Grsrh gr Lit. Alex 11. 471;. 

1 .11 1 HAiuHr. Summary, K Obcrwcg K Pruechtrr, Die Philosophic 
d. Alter turns (197(1), ijS L , besides VV. A. Heidel, llarv Stud lyu; 
T. C. Allbmi, Greek Alcdituu in Harm (1921), M Wcllmann, 7 ’TF 11. 
1632, still important, though antiqu.ittd in gi'nri.il clmracrcmutiori. 
for A.’h influente on Lht* i7tli c see Cm cbi. Life of Asclepiades (17(12), 
41, und W. Dll they, Gisammcltc Sehrifien 1 (1922), 247. b F. 

ASCLEPIADES (4) of Myrlcia jn Rithynia (1st. c. n.c.) 
worked in Spain, and wrote on the history of Ihthyniu, 
and of scholarship; on Homer and Theocritus; and, as 
Atticist analogist, lJepi opOoy pastas. He insisted that 
grammar was a Ttx VJ J : c ^- Sext. Einp. Math. 1. 60-72. 

FGrfI in C 697. F. U K- F. 

ASCLEPIODOTUS (1st c. b.c.), probably Posidonius’ 
pupil, wrote on Greek and Macedonian military tactics. 
Ills book, the earliest extant specimen of a school treatise 
on a virtually dead branch ot the military art, is a pedantic 
drill-book, in which the phalanx too often becomes a 
mathematical scheme. Probably it largely reproduces a 
lost work of Posidonius; but some things may go back 
through Posidonius to Polybius, and occasionally it gives 
an item of real value, as, c.g., that the famous Thessalian 
cavalry fought in a rhomboid formation. 

K. K M tiller, ‘Aiklepiodotos’ in PW\ Illinois Gieck Club, 
Asclepiodolus (Loeb, 1923). W. W. T. 

ASCLEPIUS (vWAT/moir, basic nnn-Ionic form 
XaicAamos), hero and god of healing. In the Iliad he 
is a mortal, the ‘blameless physician', taught his art by 
Chiron. To Hesiod and Pindar ( Pyth . 3) he was the son 
of Apollo and Coronis, daughter of Phlegyas. Coronis 
proved faithless and with her lover Ischys was slain by 
Artemis, but Apollo (or Hermes, Paus. 2. 26. 6) snatched 


the unborn Asclepius from the pyre, and entrusted him to 
Chiron. For daring to restore Hippolytus to life, he was 
slain by a thunderbolt of Zeus. There were conflicting 
versions (cf. Paus. 2. 26. 3-7): F.pidaurus (supported by 
Delphi) claimed to be his birthplace, and told how he was 
exposed by Coronis-Aigle and nurtured by a goat; in 
Mcssenia, Apollo and the Leucippid Arsinoe were con- 
sidered his parents, in southern Arcadia, Arsippus and 
Arsinoe. His wife is generally called Kpionc, and his 
children include Machaon and Podahnus, the physicians 
of the Iliad, and the person itications llygieia, Panaceia, 
laBO, and (an Athenian addition) Aceso. 

2. While many writers have classed Asclepius with 

the chthonian deities, Earnell has adduced strong evidence 
to show that he was m origin a hero, later elevated to 
full divinity; as a god, despite a few chthonian traits 
(e.g. the snake and possihly the rile of incubation), his 
associations are with the celestial divinities. His primary 
function, healing, is no criterion of his nature, for that 
art might be practised by gods, whether celestial or 
chthonian, or by heroes (cf. tarpos at Athens). 

Unlike Trophonms, with whom he has been erroneously 
identified, he was not, except in a limited sphere, a giver 
of oracles, and even though, as ZYott/p, he was on rare 
occasions invoked to protect from shipwreck and other 
ills, healing remained his chief concern. 

3. The cult possibly originated at Tricca in Thessaly 
(Strabo 437; home of Machaon, II. 4. 202), though the 
birth story is localized in eastern Thessaly. Thence he 
was carried, perhaps by the ‘Phlegyans’, into Phocis, 
where he was called A. Apxaytras (Paus. 10. 32. 12), and 
Doeotia, and now probably originated his fateful alliance 
with Apollo. In the Peloponnesus, the cult at Titane 
contained certain archaic features (Paus. 2. 11. 6-8), 
and llygieia may be native here. The cult at Gerenia 
in Messerna derived from Tricca, and even Epidaurus, 
despite its pretensions, never entirely forgot the Thessa- 
lian origin of Asclepius. At Epidaurus the hero, through 
his association with Apollo Malcatas, first attained real 
prominence, and Epidaurus became the metropolis from 
which many of the later shrines were foundrd : at Athens 
in 420 B.C. (with some non-Epidaurian influence), Pcr- 
gamum (apparently 4th c.) F Rome in 293-201 B.c. ( see 
AKSCULATMI'S), Balagrne of Gyrene (Paus. 2. 26. 9), and, 
in some degree at least, Lebene in Crete. At Cos local 
tradition (Herod. 2. 97) insisted on a Triccan origin. In 
instituting new shrines, a sacred snake, representing the 
god, was fetched fiom the mother temple; the famous 
story (Lucian, Alex.) of the charlatan Alexander’s 
quackery at Abonuteichos is illuminating. Of the Hellen- 
istic temples the greatest were at Epidaurus and Cos (cf. 
Herodas 4) ; under the Empire Pergamum ranked highest, 
and thence in Pausanias' time the cult was carried to 
Smyrna (Paus. 2. 26. 9). 

4. ’Phe cult appealed strongly to the rising individual- 
ism of the fourth and ensuing centuries, since it provided 
a close personal relationship with the divine and could 
evoke u fervid personal devotion (as with Aelius Aristides) 
seldom found in the formal State religion. The number 
and magnificence of the temples and the quantities of 
ex-votos attest its popularity. The central feature of 
the cures was the ritual of incubation, amply described 
by Aristophanes ( Plut . 653-747). Many of the recorded 
cures are sheer miracles, and while much was accom- 
plished by auto-suggestion and the workings of faith, 
use was also made of pragmatic therapeutic methods: 
dietetic regimens, baths (at Pergamum in radio-active 
springs), and exercise. In a sense the great sanctuaries 
were sanatoria, equipped with theatres, gymnasia, and 
baths, but how far the secular physicians, sometimes 
designated as Asclepiadae, derived their science from the 
priestly craft remains an open question, though the 
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foundation of the temple at Cos (mid 4th c.) was perhaps 
due largely to disciples of Hippocrates. The chronic 
invalid Aclius Aristides is a valuable witness for the 
methods employed in his time in the cult. Sec medicine, 
11. 9. 

5. Usually associated with Asclcpius were his children, 
especially Hygieia, personified Health; Tclesphorus is 
a late Pergamene addition to the cult. The sacred snake 
regularly assists in the cures, sometimes also dogs, to 
which, at Piraeus, sacrifices were even ordained ( 7(7 ii 2 . 
4962). The organization of the cult followed normal 
lines; likewise the festivals for Asclepius, the Asclepieia, 
consisted of the usual hymns, processions, and sacrifices. 
Of the various paeans to Asclepius one, especially famous, 
continued in use at Athens for 500 years and more, und 
copies have been found also at Erythrae, in Macedonia, 
and in Egypt ; late antiquity ascribed it to Sophocles, 
probably because of his famed ‘reception’ of Asclepius at 
Athens and consequent heroization as Aetltuv. Of epithets 
of Asclepius may be mentioned Sojt common on 
inscriptions, and 7 /aiuv; Zeus Asclepius is late, as is 
atDTifp rtnv UXoiv and the title fit 

6 . In art Asclepius generally appears as a mature, 
bearded man, similar to Zeus, but with a kindlier, milder 
expression; Calamis and Seopas portrayed him ns beard- 
less, and Bnethus as a child. His most constant attributes 
are the stall (cf. rite of rijs ptiflbou dvaXrjifns at Cos, 
Hippocr. Ep. 1 1, 778 Kuhn), and the snake, often coiled 
about the staff. Generally the god is standing, as in the 
fifth -century original 1 ‘iom Empnnon in Spain (R. 
Carpenter, The Greeks in Spain (U.S.A. 1925), 104 ft.); 
in the famous chryselephantine statue by Thrasymedcs at 
Kpidaunis, described by Pausamas (2. 27. 2) and figured 
on coins, Asclepius is seated, the staff in his left hand, his 
right extended above the head of a serpent, and beside 
the throne lies a dog. The scroll or tahlct which he some- 
times bears probably represents medical learning. 

Famcll, Him Cults, r.h 10; Ii. J. anti I. Ed cl stein, Asclepius 
(a vols , USA. 1945); W. II. IJ. ItouRC, Greeh l of mu' Offerings 
(iQ°a). eh. 5; A. Wnlton, The Cull of Asklepws (l 1 .S.A. 1894), II v. 
Wilainowit/--MoclIi'ndiiril, Jsyllos von h'pidauros (1880), C. KcnJnyi. 
Her gotthchi Arsl (i 947. 195ft 2 , En« trails., Askhptos, U.S.A. 19(11). 
Special topics R. J lei / or, Wuruierheilungen row Efndaurus (1931), on 
paenns, J. II. Oliver, Hcsp. 1916; 1*'. Kutsch, Attache Hnlgottcr und 
Heilhirotm (1913), on A. and Sophocles, F. it. Wahon, llarv . Stud, 
1931;; W. S. Feign son, Hun'. Theol. Rev. 1044* Hh; on A. and 
Aristides, A J Fcstugiere, Personal Religion among the Creeks (11)54), 
ch. vi, P. Schdzmann and R lieizog, Km, vol. i, Asklepiewn (1932), 
O. Deubnti, Dus Ashlepieion von Pcrgamon (1938); C. RochueU, 
Corinth. Askleptnnn and Lenta lU S.A. 1 9 S 1 ) • G- W. Uowrrsock, 
The Sophists in thi Roman Emptrt (19O9), ch. 5. F. It W. 

ASCONIUS PEDIANUS, Quintus (q n.r.-A.D. 76; 
] lieron. Chron. on 76, the year he became blind being 64; 
see Clark), of Padua (‘Livius nosier’, Asc. 68 [on Cic. 
Corn .]; Sil. Pun. 12. 212), a ‘historicus clarus’. Quintilian 
(1.7. 24) makes probable an early relationship with Livy. 
Scrvius on Eel. 4. 1 1 implies that he knew Asinius Gallus 
(d. a.d. 3 3 ) ; Suda s.v. Hvlklos connects him with 
Junius Blaesus, ro$. a.d. io, not the consul of 28 (E. 
Klebs, PW). Lost writings are (1) Vita Sallustii , [Acron] 
on Hor. Sat. 1. 2. 41 (if the attribution is correct). 
(2) Symposwn, imitating Plato, on physical exercises os 
promoting health and longevity ( Suda and Pliny, I 1 N. 7. 
> 59 )- ( 3 ) Contra obtrectalores Vergilu (Dun at. ap. Suet.). 
We possess only a fragment of his historical commentary 
on Cicero’s ora tions(Pis.,Scaur.,Mil. } Corn., Tog. Cand.) t 
written between a.d. 54 and 57, and based on Cicero’s 
published (and unpublished) works, except the letters to 
Atticus. Poggio found a ninth-century MS. at St. Gall: 
his copy is in Madrid (P. Matritensis). It was also copied 
by SozomcnuB of Pistoja (S. Pistoricnsis), and by Bar- 
tolomeo di Montepulciano (Laur. 54. 15). Included in 
Sangallensis was a fifth-century commentary on Div. 


Caec ., Verr. 1 and 2 to § 35. This is of grammatical 
character, and is quoted as pseudo-Asconius. 

Eire and Works. J. N. Madvig (1828); Teuffcl-Schwabe, Geseh. 
d. mm. La (1900), § 495; Schanz-Homus, §476. 

Tlxts. KicRHling Schttll (1B75): A. C. Clark (O.C.T. 1907); T. 
Stungl, Schohastae Ciceronis Qruttonum ii (1912), C. Giarretano 
(repr. 1965). G. C. R. 

ASCULUM PICENUM, the capital of Piccnum, 
strongly placed amid imposing mountains near the 
Adriatic on the R, Truentus (Strabo 5. 241); modern 
Ascoh Pieeno , with numerous ancient remains. Rome 
captured Asculum in 268 u.C. and continued the Via 
Salaria (q.v.) to it (Elorus 1. 14). The Social War broke 
oul here, but the Romans recovered the town after a two- 
year siege and gnrnly punished it (App. HCiv. 1. 38, 47, 
48). In imperial times it was a colonia (Pliny, HN 3. 
111). See also a(u)scui.um. E. T. S. 

ASELLIO, Sempronius (PIV 16), historian, military tri- 
bune at Numantia in 134-133 B.c, p wrote a history ( res 
gestae) of his own times, not in annalistic form ( annales ), 
but, presumably under the influence of Polybius, with 
pragmatic treatment. Perhaps beginning at the destruc- 
tion of Carthage, it included the year 137 u.C. in book 4, 
Ti. Gracchus’ death in book 5, and Livius Drusus’ death 
(91 u.c.) in book 14. In a celebrated fragment on the 
function of history (Gellius 5. 18. 8), he distinguishes 
between pragmatic historia and formal annales. 

Peter, HR Ret 1 2 , ccxJn and 179: M. Gclzcr, Kl. Schr. iii. (1964) 
93 tr. , 104 ft. A. 11 . McD. 

ASIA (continent). The name was probably derived from 
‘Assiuva’, the Hittitc designation of norlli-wcst Asia 
Minor; in Homer (II. 2. 461) it denoted the hinterland 
of Ionia. Between 800 and 500 n.c. Greek explorers 
realized the existence of great land-masses beyond 
Europe and included all of these under ‘Asia’ After 
500 they separated Africa from Asia and fixed the 
boundaries of Asia at Suez and (usually) at the R. Don. 
I lerodotus knew that a route led up the Don and into the 
Asian steppe; he had a 1 'airly accurate conception of the 
Persian Empire as far as Babylonia, and sporadic in- 
formation about Arabia, Iran, and north-west India; 
like most Greeks before Alexander, he gave Asia Minor 
a narrow neck at it.s eastern base. Greek knowledge of 
Asia progressed little until Alexander opened up the 
continent as far as the Syr Dana, the Himalayas, and 
the Jhelum, and the sea route between India and the 
Persian Gulf. The Hellenistic Greeks obtained some 
knowledge of the Ganges valley ( see MEkasTHENEs), and 
met Chinese travellers advancing across the Tarim basin 
(see SERI'S). But inner Arabia remained a secret to them, 
and their knowledge of the Caspian basin was inferior 
to that of Herodotus (see Caspian sea, pathoci.es). The 
irruptions of the Parthians (250 u.C.) and of the Tochari 
and Sacae ( 1 50) into Iran virtually cut off the Greeks from 
central Asia. 

In the second century a.d. the Roman emperors 
secured greater freedom of travel through the Parthian 
dominions, and Greek traders, advancing to Daraut 
Kurghan, renewed contact with Chinese merchants and 
gained knowledge of the Pamirs, Tianshan, and Altai. 
In the first two centuries a.d. Greek traders also opened 
up the Indian coast as far as C. Comorin, and occasion- 
ally visited the Bay of Bengal and the Gulf of Tongking. 

Cary-Wamiinffton, Explorers (1929). 56 ff., 130 ff. (1961, Pelican) 
71 ff., 157 ft.; (’ary. Geographic Background, 151 ff. See also ARAniA, 
UACTlll A, Hi PP ALUS, INDIA, SLUES, TAPRODANfc. E. II. W. 

ASIA (Roman province). Attalus III of Pergamum 
bequeathed his kingdom to the Romans. Annexed at his 
death in 133 B.C., it was constituted usprovincia Asia by 
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M\ Aquillius {see aquillius 2). Originally the province 
consisted of Mysia, the Troad, Aeolis, Lydia, Ionia, the 
islands along the coast, and almost certainly Caria ; part 
of Phrygia was given to Mithridates Euergetes of Pontus, 
and was not incorporated in the province till 116. Be- 
tween 56 and 50 the conventus of Laodicea, Apamea, and 
Synnada, which lay along the route by which the governor 
of Cilicia travelled to his province, were for convenience 
assigned to Cilicia. From 49 u.c. till c. A.n. 297 Asia 
included all the territory from Tyriaion to the sea, with 
the adjacent islands; it was bounded on the north by 
Bithynia, on the south by Lycia, and on the east (after 25 
Ii. C.) by Galatia. 

The province Asia was rich in natural resources and 
in the products of agriculture and industry (its dyed 
wool fabrics were famous), and its harbours were entre- 
pots for the trade which crossed it by the Herrnus and 
Macander valley routes from the interior of Asia Minor 
and countries farther east. On this wealthy land the 
Roman republican governors and capitalists descended 
like vultures, and its hatred of Rome had grown to white 
heat when it joined Mithridates in 88-84 n.c. and partici- 
pated in his massacre of 80,000 Italian residents in one 
day. In 84 Sulla reorganized Asia and (temporarily, at 
least) revised its system of taxation; this year was used as 
the beginning of the provincial era in the eastern part of 
the province till the end of the imperial period. Asia con- 
tinued to sutler from arbitrary exactions during the civil 
w ars ; order and prosperity returned to it with the founda- 
tion of the Principate. At the partition of provinces 
between Augustus and the Senate Asia became senatorial, 
with a governor of consular rank who governed as pro- 
consul. He was assisted by three legates and a quaestor. 
The governor landed at Ephesus, which the republican 
publicum, and later, also, the imperial procurators, made 
their headquarters, lienee Ephesus rivalled, Pergamutn 
in importance, although Pergamutn presumably con- 
tinued to be the seat of government of the proconsul. 

Asia was a conglomeration of city territories; several 
of these cities had been autonomous in the Attalid 
period, and a few of those retained n titular freedom 
under the Romans. The cities, under the authority of 
the governor, continued to be administered by their own 
councils (membership of which was now for life) and magi- 
strates, often with the assistance of a logistes appointed by 
the Emperor, who controlled finance and expenditure. For 
purposes of jurisdiction the province was divided into 
conventus. Pliny (HN. 5. 105 1.) listed nine of these, but 
his list is perhaps incomplete; later (and earlier) there 
were more than nine. The number varied during both 
the Republic and the Principate. Provincial unity was 
expressed in the commune Asiae {kowov Aoias), a General 
Assembly of all the cities in the province, which met 
annually in this or that city and provided for the official 
worship of Rome and Augustus {see concilium). The 
High Priests of Asia (a^iepefy tijs /lata?), who presided 
over meetings of the kolvov, should perhaps be distin- 
guished from the Asiarchs (Alaiap^ai), men of substance 
and benefactors of their own cities, the exact nature of 
whose connexion with the koivw or its festival (soil'd 
^(jiiiy) is still uncertain. City rivalries prevented the de- 
velopment of any sense of provincial unity. In the first 
two centuries of the Empire Asia enjoyed great pros- 
perity, of which memorials survive in splendid ruins and 
handsome monuments all over the country, as well as in 
the works of Dio Chrysostom and Aelius Aristides. The 
cities had changed from autonomous city-states into ad- 
ministrative centres, but countless inscriptions attest the 
eagerness of members of the city aristocracies for public 
service, their generosity in providing civic amenities (at 
the expense of the rural populations they exploited) and 
the acquisition (by some families) of entry into the 


imperial administrative aristocracy. Hellenism (and its 
vehicle, urbanization), completed its slow conquest of 
the inland regions, but the basic Anatolian clement in the 
population of the interior was of enduring importance 
and stamped its own character on the religious movements 
that found a home there. The glittering, superficial 
society of the metropolitan cities of the coast, with its 
film-star heroes, the wealthy rhetors and sophists, was 
less receptive of these movements, and of Christianity in 
its earliest phase of expansion. The province shared in 
the universal sufferings of the third century, and in the 
fourth century, when the Anatolian rouds led no longer 
westwards to Greece and Rome, but northwards to Con- 
stantinople, it lost its age-long position as an entrepdt of 
inter-continental trade. Meantime Diocletian {c. A.n. 
297) had divided Asia into seven provinces: see e.g., 
LYDIA, PHRYGIA. 

V. Chapot, La Province romame d' Aste ( i Q04) ; T. R. S. Urouahron, 
in Frank, Peon Surv. iv.pt. 4; Jones, Cities K. Rom. Prov. ch. 2.\ 
Mngie, Rom. Rule Asm Min.\ J. J. Miller, The Spice Trade of the 
Roman Empire. W. M. C. ; E. W. (J. 

ASISIUM, modem Assisi , birthplace of Saint Francis 
and probably of Propertius, municipium of Umbria on the 
western slopes of the Apennines. It played little part in 
history until captured by Totila c. A.D. 545 (Procop. 7. 
12). Its early imperial temple of ‘Minerva’ serves today 
as a church. 

E. Zlk.ch, Assisi and its Environs (Rome, lyso). *£' E. T. S. 

ASIUS of Samos (? 7th or 6th c. n.c.), poet (Ath. 3. 
125 b 7roi7jTT/»/ 7raAaio»') ; author of genealogies, satirical 
poetry in hexameters (on the luxury of the Samians), and 
elegiacs. 

LCF 202-5. 

ASKOLLASMOS (doKaiAtaapov), a country sport in 
Attica. The players tried to keep their balance while 
jumping cm an inflated and greasy wineskin (uctkos). 
The occasion seems to have been the Rural Dionysia 
{see dionysia; Cornutus, Theol. Grace., 6o, 23 Lang; 
Suda , s.v. ; Verg. G. 2. 384). That it was a religious or 
magical ceremony and that it belonged to any other 
festival seem to he mis-statements; see L. Deubncr, 
Altische Feste (1932), 117, 135. 11 . J. R. 

ASMONIUS (5th c. a.d.), author of works on grammar 
and metre (now lost) which Pnscian used. 

Sclionz' Hosiiis, § 825. 

ASPASIA, of Milesian family, lived with Pericles as his 
mistress from c. 445 n.c. after he had divorced his wile, 
till his death. She was a woman of considerable intellectual 
stature who conversed with Socrates and taught rhetoric. 
She was naturally enough the subject of politically in- 
spired attacks, particularly in comedy. In addition to 
charges of immorality, she was supposed to have in- 
fluenced Pericles unduly and to have induced him to 
start the Samian and Peloponnesian Wars. Aristophanes 
parodies these imputations in the Achamians (515-539). 
She was] prosecuted (the date is uncertain) for impiety 
and procuring by the comedian Hcrmippus (q.v. 1); but 
Pericles, the real object of this and the associated attacks, 
defended her passionately and successfully. Their son, 
excluded from citizenship under Pericles’ own law of 
451/0, was legitimated by decree after the death in the 
Plague of his two sons by his wife, and took his father's 
name ; he was one of the generals executed after Arginusae 
{see Peloponnesian war § 6). After Pericles' death in 429 
Aspasia associated with Lysicles, a popular leader killed 
m 428. Her friendship with Socrates caused her to be 
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remembered and written about by his followers, includ- 
ing Antisthenes (q.v. i), Aeschines (q.v. 2 ), and Plato 
( Menex . 235 e-236 d, 249 d, e). 

G. Bufuilt, Gr. Getrh. (1893-1904), iii. 505 IT. T J. C. 

ASPASIUS (r. a.d. 100-150), Peripatetic. His com- 
mentaries on Aristotle's Cat., Int., Metaph., Ph., and 
Gael., and his Libellus de naturahbus passionibus are lost; 
his commentary on the Eth. At c. survives in part (ed. 
G. Heylbut, 1889). 

ASPENDUS, a Greek colony in Pamphylia, claiming 
descent from Argos. Its name (Estvediys oil the early 
coins) is perhaps connected with the Asitawandas lately 
known from the inscriptions of Karatepe. Though 
assessed as a member of the Delian League (JG 1 1. 64), it 
preferred Persian rule, even resisting Alexander. Occu- 
pied by Ptolemy I, it was later subject to the Selcucids 
till 189 h.c., when C. Manlius admitted it to the alliance 
of the Roman people. Situated 8 miles from the mouth of 
the Eurymcdon, which was navigable as tar as the city, it 
was an important harbour. The ruins at Belki \ , especially 
the theatre and the aqueduct, are unusually well preserved. 

K. Lanckoruiiski, Studu Pamphylitns (1890) i. 85 IT. 

A. H M. J.; G. L. B. 

ASPER, Aemilius (late 2nd c. A.D.), wrote commen- 
taries (now lost) on Terence, Sallust (Historuie and Cat.), 
and Virgil, which dealt with subject-matter and diction 
and included parallels from Greek and Latin authors. 
AeJius Donatus (q.v. 1) probably borrowed freely from 
him. The ars extant under his name (ed. Keil, Gramm. 
Lai. 5. 547-54) is apocryphal. 

A. Tnmsiil, fit ude sur le Comnuntaire Virgifiru d’ Annihus Aspcr 
(195a), Sehanz- JI usiuh, § 598. J. K M. 

ASPRENAS, Nonius, the name of two Augustan 
rhetoricians, Lucius and Publius, whose declamations 
are mentioned in Seneca’s Controversiae and Stuisoriae. 

Schanz Uosius § 336, 9 n. 11. 

ASSONANCE, GREEK. Assonance is the recurrence 
ot a sound in words which strikes the ear. The defini- 
tion is, ot necessity, subjective; and the Greek car seems 
not to have noticed recurrences which strike our ear 
harshly; e.g. Eur. Ale. 160 iXovaar, fV S’ cAotfcm; IT 
1339, Phoen. 1 174, Or. 2j8, Soph. Phil. 372. The Greeks 
tolerated such homoeoteleuta as Thuc. 2. 43. 6 o gen i 
ptofn/s Kn i kolvtjs iXirtbos dpa yiyvopcrvos dvalaOijros 
Odvaro^ (cf. [Andoc.] 4. 39, PI. Leg. 949 c, Dim. 18. 238). 
Euripides, however, was taunted, perhaps unfairly, 
W'lth putting in too many sigmas (Plato Com. fr. 30, 
Eubulus fr. 26-7). 

(1) Alliteration. There arc a few apparently inten- 
tional examples in Homer (e.g. 0 181 xuWo xugal 
goAdScff, more in Aeschylus, not so many in Sophocles 
and Euripides. Alliterations in n are the most numerous. 
(The commonness of it as an initial letter does not wholly 
account for this.) Next corne a and k. The most famous 
example is Soph. OT 371 rvcfiXns ra. t tlr a top tc vovv 
rd r* og gar’ el. Cf. also Aesch. Ag. 819—20, Cho. 89, 5^^, 
Soph. El. 210, Eur. IJtpp. 1201-2, Phoen. 488-9. In the 
prose of the pre-Socratics alliteration undoubtedly plays 
a part (cf. Hcraclit. fr. 25, Democr. frs. 164, 193, 215, 
258, Gorg. fr. 11. 4, 8), also perhaps in Thucydides (1. 
69. 1, 81. 5-6, 6. 9. 1 ; 7. 68. 1), and Plato (Ap. 39 a, Resp. 
609 a, Leg. 634 e, 666 e, 688 e, 730 c, 923 a), while it is 
virtually absent from Herodotus, Xenophon, and the 
orators. Plato’s use of assonance is perhaps a legacy from 
earlier philosophers. At PI. Symp. 197 d (Agathon) tv 
irovcp, ev , tV wdfleu, cV Aoyai KvPtpvqTTjs the medial 
assonance is no doubt intentional. 


(2) Rhyme. Theognis (in marked contrast to Tyrtaeus) 
has ‘leonine' rhyme in one pentameter out of seven (cf. 
173-83, 390-6), which can hardly be accidental. There is 
little evidence for intentional rhyme in epic, or in tragedy, 
but we can perhaps, as Herrmanowski suggests, detect a 
tendency to employ it in proverbs (e.g. Soph. OT 1 1 0-1 1 ) 
and in loci communes at the end of a scene (e.g. Eur. Med. 
408-9). There are more examples in comedy (e.g. Ar. 
Ach. 30-4, 1087-92, Pax 341-4; Alexis fr. 141. 9-13). 
Rhyme is clearly present in some of the late Anacreontea 
(e.g. 38). In prose, Demosthenes does not seek rhyming 
clauses, perhaps actually avoids them, while in Gorgias, 
Isocrates, and writers of the Isocratean school they are an 
important part of the stock-in-trade, and double rhyme is 
often employed (e.g. Jsoc. 4. 18 koivuis bitXffttv . . . 
(ipyatins tlireiv). 

(3) Punning assonance, extending over the greater 

part of the two words, including Cicero’s ‘iimnutatione 
littcrac quasi quaesitae venustates' ( Orat . 84). With us 
the pun is usually humorous; with the Greeks it was 
often serious (Aesch. PV 693 ijtvxtiv iftvxdv), sometimes 
the means lor enforcing a philosophical lesson. Thus 
Aesch. Ag. 177 Trddtt p.dOus, licraclit. fr. 114, Democr. 
fr. 57, PI. Grg. 493 a (ou>pia-oT}p.a, irlOus-mOavds). But in 
Plato the pun, including puns on proper names, is often 
humorous or semi-humorous (Leg. 803 a rpombtla— rpoirms, 
834 d Kpr)s oiJK dxptJfJTus, 956 e KXrjpuiOtts—'nXTjputaeLS, 
Epiri. 982 e 7roptiai'~-j(c j peun'), sometimes with a hit at the 
sophists (Symp. 185 c Uavoaviiw iravoafiLvuv, Grg. 492 b 
X 6 yoi> kgu iftdyov, in CaUnles’ mouth, Prt. 345 b ' 

ttovov , a hackhanded compliment to Protagoras). Gorgias* 
Xufiuvaa XaOoGoa (fr. 1 1 . 4) is a typical sophistic instance, 
and ffnjp.r)-pLVTjftTi, puifnj-yviopiT] arc common lorm in this 
style. Xenophon sometimes indulges in naive puns (e.g. 
An. 2. 2. 1 Mivtjv-ffjLtvt). For punning on pmper names, 
see ETYMOLOGY, § I. 

O. DingeUlcin, Der Rctm b. d Grterhen und Ronu > n (1892); 
C Riedel, Alliteration b. < i grirch. 'l'rugikern (1900) ; I* Ilcumanow- 
ski, De hamoLoteleutis qmbusdnm trugicarum (iHH i ) ; K Pullieim, Die 
hitnmwhe Reimprosa ( 1925), 133 tt. (rhyme in Greek ptmc); Noiden, 
Ant Kunstpr. H 1 o II. ; J. D. Dennimon. Greek Prose Stydc (1952), 
124 tf. J. 1 ). U. 

ASSONANCE, LATIN. Assonance in varying mani- 
festations is native to Latin, aided by the structure of the 
language and abetted by stylistic developments. 

(1) Allmi, ration. This appears m proverbs (Otto, 
Sprichwdrter , xxxn), prayers, legal formulae, etc.: (a) 
'flamma fumo est proxuma’ (Plaut. Cure. 53); ‘mense 
malae Maio nuhunt’ (sec Ovid, East. 5. 490); '111I11I 
litilius sale et sole’ (riiny, JIN 31. 102); ‘salua res cst, 
sallat senex’ (Servius on Aen. 8. no); ( b ) ‘utique tu 
iruges frumenta uineta uirgultnque grandire beneque 
eucnire sins, pastures pecuaque salua scruassis’ (Cato, 
Agr. 1 4 1 ) ; (c) ‘donum datum donaturn dedicatumquc’ 
(C 1 L i z . 756) ; ‘manu mancipio’ (Tlies. L. L. 8. 254. 76); 
‘per lancem hciumquc’ (Cell. 11. 18. 9). 

In early literature it is marked in Saturnians: 'quoiei 
uita defecit, nun honos, honore | is hie situs quei nun- 
quamu ictus est uirtutei’( CIL i 1 . 1 1), hnmortalesmortales 
si forct las flere* (Naevius’ epitaph, Gell. 1. 24. 2). 
Plautus revels in it: ‘sator sartorque scelerum et messor 
lnaxumc’ ( Capl . 661), 'ex malis multis malum quod 
minimum est id minumc est malum’ (Stich. 120). In 
Ennius its use ranges from the embarrassing (‘nec cum 
capta capi nec curn combusta cremari', Ann. 359; 'o 
Tite tute Tati tibi tanta tyranne tulisti’, ibid. 109) to the 
noble (‘lumine sic trcmulo terra et caua caerula candent’. 
Sc. 292; ‘o magna templa caclitum commixta Btellis 
splendidis’, Sc. 196). Pacuvius has a fine example (246 R) 
‘lassitudinemque minuam manuum mollitudine’. 

In time, alliteration becomes increasingly integrated 
with poetic art. Lucretius, though not entirely removed 
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from the earlier manner, uses it with striking power in 
many memorable passages. The Augustans all make it do 
their bidding, Virgil especially (e.g. Am. 2. 692 ff., 4. 
651 ff.): it is now no longer an external ornament applied 
more or less selfconsciously, but an inner secret of sound, 
subtly deployed to serve emotion. 

Prose employs alliteration constantly, often to point a 
rhetorical antithesis: contrast the naivete of 'pattern 
primum, postea patronum proximiim nomen habucre’ 
(Cato, Or. fr. 200 M) with 'portum potius paratum 
nobis et perfugium putemus, quo utinam uelis pnssis 
peruehi liceat’ (Cic. Fuse. 1. 119), or ‘te non custodcm 
ad continendas sed portitorem ad partiendas mercis 
missum putares’ (Cic. Vat. 12). Tacitus especially likes 
alliterative pairs of words, sometimes on the archaic 
pattern : 'fortune famaque* (Hist. 3. 32), 'largitio et luxus’ 
(Ann. 4. i), ‘spes in uirtute, salus ex uictona’ (Ann. 2. 20), 
‘socordia ducum, seditione legionum’ (Hist. 3. 46). Ob- 
trusiveness returns with the second-century urchaizers 
(Pronto, Apuleius). 

(2) Homoiiotfi.euton, often combined with alliteration, 
is another aspect of assonance. The Roman ear could take 
such thunder as this*, ‘eoactus lacrimis omnium ciuium 
Romanorumqui in Sicilia ncgotiantur, adductus Valcntin- 
orum, hominum honestissimorum, ommumque Regin- 
orum tcstimonns multorurnque equitum Romanorurn’ 
(Cil. Verr. 5. 158); it could be excited by this: 'tandem 
aliquando, Quirites, L. Catihnam furentem audacia, 
steins anhelantem, pestem patriae nefarie mohentem, 
uobis atque huic urbi ferro Hammaque minitantem ex 
urhc uel eiecimus uel emisimus uel ipsum egredicntem 
uerbis pinsccuti sumus’ (Cic. Cat. 2. 1). Poetry produces 
suth effects as ‘dulce ndentem Lalagcn amaho, | dulce 
loquentem* (Hor. Carm. 1. 22. 23 f ), 'hello armantur 
equi, helium haec aimenta minuntur’ (Verg. Aen. 3. 540), 
‘ilehant et emeu ingrato suprcma tcrehant’ (id. lb. 6. 213), 
'rendebantquc manus npae ultenons arnore’ (ill. ih. 
6.314); 

(3) Such assonances tend inevitably towards a species 
ot Rhymf, as in the early magic formula ‘terra pestem 
teneto, salus hie rnaneto in pedihus meis’ (Varro, Rust. 1. 
2. 27) or the sophisticated Virgilum ‘limus ut hie durescit 
et haec ut cera liquescit’ (Eel. 8. Ko). Rhetorical prose 
structure easily produces such turns as ‘ "in halneis de- 
lituervint ” testis egregios* "dun temcre prosiluerunt.” 
liomines lemperantis I’ (Cic. Cad. 63); they become ex- 
aggerated in Apuleius (e.g. Met. 1 1. 25 ‘tuo nutu spirant 
flarniiia, nutriunt nubila, germinant sermna, creseunt 
gcrrnina’), Tertulliaii, and St. Augustine. Grammatical 
‘rhyme* is ftequent in pioctrv: ‘haec omnia nidi inflam- 
niari, | Priamo ui uitam euitan, | louis ararn sanguine 
turpan* (Ennius, St. 97 ff.); 'terribilem enstis galeam 
Hiiinmasque unmentem, | fatilerumque ensern, loricam 
ex acre ligentem, | sanguineam, lngentem* (Verg. Aen. 8. 
620 ff.), ‘inle solum Spaite est, altae cecidere Mycenae; 
j Oedipndioniae quid sunt nisi nomina Thehae ? | quid 
Pundionmc restant nisi nomen Athenne?* (Ovid, Met. 15. 
428 ff.). 

The ' leonine 1 hexameter with disyllabic rhyme occurs 
sometimes in Virgil (e.g. Aen. 3. 36, 10. 756) and other 
classical poets (e.g. Lucretius 1. 318; Ovid, Ars Am 1. 
59, Met. 6. 247). Its special vogue in the eleventh century 
a.d. coincided with the full development of deliberate 
rhyming in the accentual hvmn-form (first seen exten- 
sively in Scduhus and Venantius Fortunatus, 5th and 
6th c.) and in secular medieval lyric: the potential of 
assonance is now ‘modernized’, and Latin poetry gains 
new beauty in a late blossoming. 

J Cousin, Btbhogrnphie dr In langur lattne (1951), 21 5 ff. (valuable) ; 
A Cordicr, L' Alluviation latute (1930) — primarily concerning the 
Amnd , but with important bibliographical treatment. — E. Wttllflin, 
/-ut Alliteration (1881 , repr. in Au getviihlte Schnften [Leipzig, IQ33I, 
255 ff-, with detailed lints of 'allitierendc Vcrbmdungen’) ; id. in 


Archivf. lot. Lex. 1 (1884), 310 ff., 3 (1886), 44;, ff ; C. Bnctticher. 
Dr alliteratwnis apud Romanos ui rt usu (diss. Berlin, 1884); O. 
Dingcldem, Dvr Retm bn dm Gnechen und Romem (1802) , L. Mueller, 
Dr re metnea 1 (Leipzig, 1894), 560 ff . , Norden, Ant Kunstpr.\ W. J. 
Evans, Alliteratm Latina (1921); K. rolhcim, Die latnnischr Reim- 
prosa (St. Petersburg Herlin, 1925); K. J. E. Raby, Christian Latin 
Poetry 1 (1953), 20 ff (useful bibliography); J. Marou7e.n1, Iraite dt 
stylistiquv appliqu*e au latm (191s), 42 ft , L. R Palmer, The Latin 
Language (1054); W. Heart, Latin Verse and European Song (1957), 
N. I. I lerescu, La Potste Inline (1960), chs. 4-6; L. P. Wilkinson, 
Golden Latin Artistry (1963), 25 IF. R. (J. A. 

ASSOS, an impregnable site on the Gulf of Adramyt- 
tium, facing south towards Lesbos (it was originally 
colonized from Methymna) and controlling the coast road. 
The harbour is artificial. The public buildings rose in 
terraces on the steep hillside in a unified architectural 
scheme; impressive fortifications are still extant. Except 
in the fourth century n.c. the history ol Assos is insepar- 
able from the general history of the Troad. Anobarzanes 
was besieged here in 365. Subsequently Herrmas (q.v. 1) 
mnde Assos the centre for a school of Platonists, amongst 
whom Aristotle was numbered. It was the birthplace of 
the Stoic philosopher Cleanthes. 

J. T. Clarke, F H. Bacon, R. Koldcwey, Investigations at Assos 
JbSi-jStij (1921). D. E. W. W. 

ASSYRIA (Greek nnd Roman), the name applied by 
Herodotus (1. 178, 185, etc.), Xenophon (Cyr. 2. 5), and 
later writers (e.g. Pliny) to the whole country between 
the Armenian and Iranian mountains and the Syro- 
Arabian desert. More properly, Assyria denoted the 
ancient kingdom on the Upper Tigris, hounded on the 
north and east by the Masius range and the Kurdish 
hills— the centre of the great Assyrian Empire (c. 1000- 
612 U.C.). In the Parthian period the kingdom of Adia- 
bcnc (q.v.) comprised most of the old territory of Assyria. 
Part of the Parthian city of Asshur, the ancient capital, 
can he reconstructed from excavations on the site. 

The province of Assyria formed by Trajan in a.d. 116 
and abandoned by Hadrian (Eutrop 8. 2; Ruf. Rest. 14 
and 20) corresponds to the later Sassanid ‘Asorestan’, 
i.e. Lower Mesopotamia or Babylonia, including Ctcsi- 
phon (q.v.). 

W. Andrnc, Das unedvrerstandme Assur (1938); A. Mancq, .Syria 
1959 . 254 ff. M. S. D , E. W. (J. 

ASTERIA, in mythology, sister of Leto (q.v.), mother, 
by Perses, of Hecate (q.v.). Being pursued by Zeus 
(Callimachus, Del. 38; Ilyginus, Fab. 53, nnd several 
other authors; Nonnus, Dion. 2. 125, says it was 

Poseidon), who was in love with her, she turned into a 
quail, leaped into the sea (or was thrown into it), and 
then became Ortygia, i.e. Quail Island, afterwards Delos; 
the time and occasion of her turning into a quail are 
variously told. As her name means Starry, it appears as 
if the story were put together from disparate elements, 
perhaps an idea that the island was originally a falling 
star, i.e. meteorite, and also a desire to explain its alleged 
old name. See for more material Schirmer in Roscher’s 
Lexikon, s.v. H. J. K. 

ASTRAGALUS. Knucklebones (aarpayaXm) w r crc used 
especially by Greek women, in various simple games such 
as children now play w ith stones, and were also employed 
os dice. The four long faces of the knucklebones were of 
different shapes, one Hat, one irregular, one concave, and 
one convex, and in dicing these had the value respectively 
of 1 , 6, 3, 4. F. A. W. 

ASTROLOGY. Ancient astronomy sought to reduce to 
mathematical order the apparent motions of the heavenly 
bodies. Astrology was concerned with the supposed 
effects of these heavenly bodies on human destinies. Its 
fundamental faith was that a universal ‘sympathy’ binds 
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heaven to earth. And, as astronomy by prolonged obser- 
vation had learned to predict the recurrence of heavenly 
phenomena, astrology professed to be a science which 
could forecast the earthly happenings which depend 
on the heavenly. This view of things, with its blend 
of religious and scientific elements, was first elaborated 
in the temples of Mesopotamia, and spread thence to 
Egypt. It had no great influence on Greek life until after 
the death of Alexander, when Greeks and Orientals 
mingled in the kingdoms of the Seleucids and Ptolemies. 
From this time on it became an increasingly important 
factor in the civilization of Greece and Rome, reaching 
its apogee in imperial times, and affecting every level of 
society. It is only the underworld of astrology that is 
represented by the casters of horoscopes, the Chaldaei 
and mathematici , assailed by Roman magistrates and 
satirists. At its highest it commanded the ardent alle- 
giance of the best minds of the ancient world. Hardly 
a branch of ancient culture remained unaffected by it. 
The Stoic philosophers, trained in Greek thought, par- 
tially secularized this ancient temple wisdom, but gave 
it fresh currency. The astronomers Hipparchus and 
Ptolemy believed in it. It affected medicine profoundly. 
It found poetical expression in the Astronomica of Mani- 
lius and architectural embodiment in the Pantheon. It 
supplemented the Jus Civile by the concept of Natural 
Law. See also FATii. 

Tfxis. CCAG. A. JlouchA 1 _,erlrrcq. V Astrolneie grecque (iBBg); 
O NeugeLmuer and H. U. van 1 lot-sen, Greek Horoscopes (U.S.A 
1959), Cumont, liel or., ch. 7 (11 brilliant short nerount, with biblio- 
graphy): C'uinont, 1 .' ties astrologues (11)17) which demonstrates 

the fresh light thrown on the ancient woild by the pingrriHi ol this 
branch uf study. W. and H. G. Gunkel, Die aUrologuche I.iteiatur in 
der Antike (19*17). B. F. 

Astrology and the Roman governmetit. Astrological 
studies and research were not hampered at Rome (witness 
the work and interest of Varro (2) and Nigidius Figulus, 
qq.v.), but on certain occasions (generally of some internal 
tension) measures w F cre taken against professional astro- 
logers who were practising their craft. These took the 
form of expulsion from Rome and Italy, though the rest 
of the Empire was unaffected. At least nine such expul- 
sion orders are known between 139 ll.c. and A.n. 93, 
based on magisterial order (in 139 and 33 h.c.), senatus- 
consultum (in A n. 16 and 52), or imperial edict (as in 69). 
The measures, which sometimes included sorcerers, 
philosophers, and other diviners, branded sulIi activities 
as temporarily undesirable, but they did not aim at esta- 
blishing any permanent ban. Augustus, however, in a.d. 
it issued an edict which, besides publishing his own 
horoscope, forbade the prophesying of the date of the 
death of anyone and enacted that no diviner should pro- 
phesy secretly to any one person alone. The political 
implications are obvious: private consultations de 
principts salute might seem — or be — treasonable. These 
restrictions, though difficult to enforce, apparently re- 
mained ‘on the statute hook’ until the fourth century. Rut 
Ulpian (early third century a.d.) clearly asserts that the 
theoretical study of astrology was legal during the l J rin- 
cipate. Thus there is no contradiction with the reliance 
that so many ernpeiors, ns Tiberius, placed upon the art 
and its practitioners (see thkasymjis, hai.hillus). Dio- 
cletian took the step of banning all divination throughout 
the Empire: ‘ars autem mathematica damnabilis inter- 
dicta est’ (Cod. lust. 9. 18. 2). This again may have had 
only temporary effects, but with the Christian emperors 
of the fourth and fifth centuries political reasons were 
reinforced by religious motives, and the ban was made 
permanent. Thus Cnnstantius in 357 made divination a 
capital offence, and the ban was repeated in 373 and 409 
(Cod. Theod. 9. 16. 4, 8, 12). 

F. H. Cramer, Astrology in Roman Law and Politics (U .S. A. 1954); 
R. MacMuIlen, Enemies of the Roman Order (U.S.A. 1967), ch. iv 

H. H. S. 


ASTRONOMY. From the earliest times the Greeks had 
used the rising and setting of certain stars as calendaric 
markers (c.g. Hes. Op. 619 ff.); but they had nothing 
that could he called astronomy in the scientific sense 
until comparatively late. The cosmological theories of 
the pre-Socratic philosophers, though containing oc- 
casional glimpses of the truth, were purely speculative. 
Most of the ‘scientific discoveries’ and feats attributed by 
later writers to the sixth-century philosophers, such as 
Thales’ (q.v.) eclipse prediction, are unworthy of belief. 
During the fifth century, however, some of the concepts 
which are a necessary prerequisite for a science of astro- 
nomy were propounded. The sphericity of the earth was 
mentioned in Parmenides (q.v.) (A 44 D-K), who also 
stated that the moon receives its light from the sun (R 1 5). 
Empedocles (q.v.) not only said this but inferred the cause 
of solar eclipses (B 42). Anaxagoras said the same (A 77). 
Yet how unfamiliar all this was even in the late fifth 
century is shown by the remark of Thucydides (whose 
education was extraordinary for his time) that solar 
eclipses seem only to occur at new moon (2. 28). See also 
Plato Crat. 409 a-h. Whatever ‘astronomical’ activity 
there was in the fifth century centred on (a) the risings 
and settings ol stars and perhaps description of the con- 
stellations (the zodiac was imported from Babylon as 
early as Cleostratus of Tcncdos (2nd hall of 6th c.), if the 
lines quoted from him are genuine) ; ( b ) observations of 
solstice and equinox, and establishment of lum-solar 
cycles. In the latter connexion the most famous name is 
Meton (q.v.). Roth these activities were directed mainly 
towards practical, t.c. calendaric, purposes. There seems 
to have been general ignorance about the planets. Denio- 
ciitus, according to Seneca (QNat. 7. 3. 2) said that he 
suspected that there were several (plures) planets, but gave 
neither number nor names. In the same place Seneca 
attributes the introduction of knowledge of the planetary 
motions to Eudoxus (q.v. 1), and this is not unlik' ly : he is 
the first Greek who is known to have recognized the five 
planets (lor it is impossible to sort out the genuinely 
early material from among what is attributed to Pythagoras 
and his school, and the passages in Plato, Resp. 616 d~ 
617 b and Ti. 38 c IF., where the live planets are hinted 
at, may well be later than Eudoxus’ publication). Rut 
Eudoxus is also the first to have constructed a system of 
mathematical astronomy in his ‘theory of homocentric 
spheres’. The observational data incorporated into this, 
namely crude synodic and sidereal periods of the heavenly 
bodies, were probably derived from a Babylonian source 
(Seneca, l.c., says Eudoxus imported ‘the motions’ from 
Egypt, but what is known of Egyptian ‘astronomy’ makes 
this highly unlikely). Rut the idea of constructing a geo- 
metrical model to account for the phenomena was pecu- 
liarly Greek. Eudoxus’ system was of great mathematical 
elegance, and succeeded in reproducing the motions 
qualitatively, hut it would take little observation to esta- 
blish its disagreement with the facts. In particular no 
homocentric system could account for the obvious varia- 
tions in size and brightness of, e.g., the moon and Venus. 
Nevertheless Calhppus (q.v.) modified Eudoxus’ system 
to eliminate some of the grosser discrepancies with the 
truth, and Aristotle provisionally accepted this modified 
system (Gael., Metaph. A 8), and made what had probably 
been for Eudoxus a purely geometrical scheme into a 
physical mechanism with contiguous solid spheres. 
Other astronomical activity in the fourth century was 
concerned with the traditional subjects, the calendar 
(Eudoxus' Octaeteris and Calhppus’ 76-year cycle) and 
star risings, etc. (Eudoxus' Phaenomena). The earliest 
extant astronomical works, those of Autolycus (2) and 
Euclid (qq.v.), are nothing but a treatment of the latter in 
terms of elementary geometry. At this period Heraclides 
(q.v. 1) of Pontus put forward a new planetary system, 
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apparently suggesting, among other things, that the earth 
revolves on its axis. The same idea was incorporated in 
the heliocentric hypothesis of Aristarchus (q.v. i) of 
Samos. Both of these, however, were purely descriptive 
and non-mathematical. But there was also serious obser- 
vation going on in the early third century: Aristyllus and 
Timocharis in Alexandria attempted to fix the position of 
stars, and recorded details of occultations. Aristarchus 
too was an observer, but his only extant work, On the 
Sizes and Distances of the Sun and Moon , is more of a 
mathematical exercise than a piece of serious astronomy. 
The third century probably saw a good deni of astrono- 
mical activity, including the production of mathematical 
theories, but our knowledge of it, even of the astronomi- 
cal works of Archimedes (q.v.), is very slight. Important 
progress was made by Apollonius (q.v. 2), who proved 
the equivalence of the (already existing) ? epicychc and ec- 
centric theories for planetary motion, and applied them 
to the motion of the moon and the problem of planetary 
retrogradation. The ground was thus laid for the work of 
Hipparchus (q.v. 3), who used Apollonius’ theoretical 
structure, extensive Babylonian eclipse records, and his 
own systematic observations and practical skill to produce 
the first satisfactory theory for the motion of sun and 
moon (r. 150 u.c.). This was his greatest success, though 
he also made advances in every field of astronomy then 
studied, in particular discovering the precession of the 
equinoxes. The only work of importance between him 
and Ptolemy was done by Menclaus (q.v. 3), whose 
spherical trigonometry was probably the first. Ptolemy 
(r. A.D. 140) brought Greek astronomy to its acme. Ilia 
Almagest (/xa07//i.uTi*T/ nvrrafi?) is a systematic exposi- 
tion ol the whole field from first principles. He took over 
Hipparchus’ solar and lunar theory, introducing a major 
correction into the latter. He compiled a catalogue of 
stars, giving ecliptic co-ordinates and magnitudes, mostly 
tiom Ins own observations. He constructed a theory of 
motion for the five planets (Hipparchus had refrained 
from tins because of the insufficiency of his data); for 
this he used the traditional epicycle and eccentric, but 
also intioduccd an innovation of Ins own, the cquant. It 
was thus possible to predict the position of all the known 
heavenly bodies at a given moment, all the details of 
cchpsch, the rctrogi adations ol the planets(both times and 
arc- lengths), and the appearances and disappearances 
(^nrrns) of the planets and fixed stars, all with accuracy 
by the standards of observation ol the time (Ptolemy 
reckoned agreement within 10' of arc as satisfactory). 
After Ptolemy no significant advances were made in 
antiquity: his system became canonical, and even the 
corrections that were applied to it by Islamic astronomers 
were on points of detail, made possible by the longer 
period over which observations could be compared. 

The astronomy of the Greeks covered only a part of 
what is now comprised m the term. It was essentially a 
system lor predicting the positions uf the sun, moon, and 
planets and the resulting phenomena rather than an 
explanation thereof. Its basis, m the classical form, was in 
geometrical schemes of motion. There were also purely 
arithmetical schemes derived from Babylonian astro- 
nomy. It is not surprising to find these, in view of the 
heavy dependence of Hipparchus and Plolemy on Babyl- 
onian records of astronomical observations. Yet they are 
rigidly excluded from the Almagest : our knowledge of 
them comes mostly from papyri and astrological works, 
i.e. the ‘vulgar’ astronomicnl literature. An early example 
is found in the dra^opixo? of Hypsicles (q.v.) of the 
second century u.c. Physical astronomy, however, re- 
mained at a very low level (as did physics in general). It 
13 mostly ignored altogether in astronomical works. In 
Book 2 of Ptolemy's Planetary Hypotheses we do indeed 
find an attempt to fit the kincmatical models of the 


Almagest into an explanatory physical system, but the 
theory of motion involved is as primitive as Aristotle’s. 
Similarly such discussion as there was of the composition 
and evolution of the heavenly bodies remained at the 
level of speculation, and was carried on by philosophers 
rather than astronomers. Even the relative and absolute 
distances of the planets could not be determined scienti- 
fically (the Almagest gives only the distances of sun and 
moon). In such a situation the heliocentric hypothesis, 
with no physical or mechanical theory to support it, held 
no advantage over the geocentric, and suffered the severe 
disadvantage that for purposes of prediction all calcula- 
tions must ultimately be geocentric. It is neither surprising 
nor reprehensible that Aristarchus’ suggestion had no 
success in antiquity. Within its limits, Greek astronomy 
in its final development was highly successful, astonish- 
ingly so when we consider the crudity of observational 
instruments and the fewness of observations (Hipparchus 
and Ptolemy seem to have been the only astronomers 
who made systematic observations). The long life of the 
Ptolemaic system was not undeserved. Eor the effect 
which astronomical studies, in particular the theory of 
sundials, had on developments in mathematics, see also 
MATHEMATICS. 

Rest general account in J. L. E. Drcyer. A History of the Planetary 
Systems from Thales to Kepler, (1905), repr. ns A History oj Astronomy 
from Thales tu Kepler ( U.S.A. 1953). l'artirulnily uHrful on the earlier 
penod in F. Tannery, Hisluire dr 1 ' astronomic ancienne (1893). For 
information oil ‘us.tronomy’ 111 the pre-Souratics see T. L Hearh, 
Aristarchus of Samos (1913, repr. 1959)- For u detailed account ol the 
content of ancient woiks, J. B. J. Delamhrc, Htstoire de gastronomic 
ancienne, 2 volb. (1817), is still indispensable. See also ]). R. Dicks, 
Early Greek Astronomy to Aristotle (1970). On Babylonian astro- 
nomy and traces ol its methods in Greek texts see O. Neugcbauer, 
The Exact Sciences tn Antiquity 1 (U.S A. 1957), chs. 5 and h. 

G. J. T. 

ASTURES, an ethnographical group of north-western 
Spain, holding the northern coastline between the 
Callaeci and the Cantabri, and reaching south across the 
mountains. Before their conquest by Augustus they were 
known as rude and predatory highlanders. The census of 
Pliny, II N 3. 28 estimated 240,000 free men divided 
between the Transmontam of the north and the Augustani 
of the south. Pacilicd by Homan legions (26-19 u.c.), the 
Astures furnished gold, chrysocolla, minium, horses, and 
auxiliary troops. They formed an imperial conventus, 
whose capital Astunca Augusta ( Astorga ) was described 
by Pliny as ‘urbs magmfica’. The quarters of the Legio 
VII Gemma (Leon) developed into a large place. Remains 
of Roman walls survive in hotli towns. An intricate road 
system, to aid transport of minerals, was constructed by 
the emperors from Augustus to Gratian. 

A Scliultcn, Isis Cantabros y Astures (1943), M. G6mez Moreno, 
Cntaloyn Monumental de K spoil a ‘ Proi'tncia ae Leon { 1925); It. Syme, 
AJPhtl. 1934, 293 ll. ; 1 . A. Riclmiond, JUS 1931, 8f) ff. 

J. J. V. N.; M. I. II. 

ASTYANAX or Scamandrius (If. 6. 402), in mythology, 
young son of Hector und Andromache (qq.v.). At the 
capture of Troy he was flung from the walls by Neo- 
ptolenius (q.v. 1 ; Little Iliad , fr. iq Allen) or killed by 
Odysseus (llttt Persis). Astyanax’ death is often shown in 
connexion with that of Priam in archaic and classical 
pictures of the Sack of Troy. Polygnotus in his Troy at 
Delphi showed Priam dead but Astyanax still alive, a 
baby at his mother’s breast 111 the Greek camp (Drommer, 
Vasenlisten \ 286). II. J. R.; C. M. R. 

ASTYDAMAS, the name of two poets of the fourth 
century B.r., father and son. The father was the son of 
Morsiinus the son of Plulocles (nephew of Aeschylus) 
( Suda , s.v.). It is uncertain to which some of the 
records about ‘Astydamas’ refer. One of the two was a 
pupil of Isocrates (436-338 n.c.) in rhetoric before he 
became a poet. The elder produced his first play in 
398 B.C., and one of the two (probably the son) won his 
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first victory in 372 ( Marm . Par. 71). The elder is said to 
have lived to the ape of 60 (Diod. Sic. 14. 43. 5), and if 
this is true the inscriptional records ( IG ii. a 2320) which 
note Dionysiac victories 10341 with the Achilles , Athamas, 
and Antigone , and in 340 with the Parthenopaeus and 
Lycaon must refer to the son, and the ascription by the 
Suda and Photius of the Parthenopaeus to the father must 
be a mistake. The Athenians were so delighted with this 
play that they erected a statue to the poet in the theatre 
(Diog. Lacrt. 2. 43), and a fragment of the base of this sur- 
vives, but he was not allowed to inscribe on it the con- 
ceited verses which made his name a byword lor vanity 
{Suda, s.v. cravryv ciraieciv). The son was evidently famous 
in his day. Aristotle notes {Poet. 14) that in his Alcmaeon 
he made the hero kill his mother unwittingly instead of 
deliberately as in the original legend, and Plutarch {De 
Cjlor. Ath. 7) speaks with very high praise of the Hector. 
Of the two poets less than twenty lines m all aie preserved. 

TGF 777 Wo Wilamowitz, Aischy/us l nterhretationen (1014), 238 f. 

A. W J\-C. 

ASTYNOMOI, an office found mostly in the Ionian 
Slates. In Athens there were five lor the city and five 
for the Piraeus, elected by lot for one year. Their principal 
duties were to keep the streets clean and free of obstruc- 
tion. They also had duties in relation to festivals; and in 
particular (at least c. 326) they enforced certain sump- 
tuary laws. They could inflict small fines and introduce 
to the lawcourts more important cases within their juris- 
diction. They had slaves us assistants. In many States 
they also had harbour and market duties {see AGORA- 
nomoi). A law governing the duties of the astynamoi at 
Pergamum, passed probably in the second century n.C., 
is preserved in an inscription of the early second century 
A.U. (SFG xiii. 521). A. W. G. 

ASTYOCHE, in mythology, sister of Priam and daugh- 
ter of Laomcdon (qq.v. ; Apollod. 3. 14b). She married 
Telephus (q.v. 1 ; Quint. Smyrn. 6. 135) and bore Kury- 
pylus, who came to the Trojan War and was killed by 
Neoptolemus with many of Ins people, ywaicae etveten 
Btupwv {Od. 11. 521). This the commentators explained 
either of the gift of a wife (Ilerrmone) by Menelaus to 
Neoptolemus, or of the gift by Priam to Astyoche of the 
golden vine which was given Tros by Zeus as compensa- 
tion for the loss of Ganymedes ( Little Iliad, fr. 6 Allen), 
etc. Sec Eustathius in (Jdyss. t 1697, 30 If. II. J. R. 

ASYLIA means a guarantee against seizure of property 
hy citizens of another State exercising the right of re- 
prisal. Whenever there were no arrangements for the 
settlement of disputes between States the party wronged 
claimed the right to use self-help and to seize the pro- 
perty (e.g. a ship or its cargo), nut only of the offending 
party, but of other citizens and metics of his State. 
Such seizure was designated by the verb ouXdv and 
related words. Rights of reprisal were often proclaimed 
by one state against another. When asyha was granted 
to individuals it meant that whatever claims there were 
against his State his personal property was safe from 
seizure at the hands of citizens and residents of the State 
bestowing asylia. This form of asyha could be given to 
entire states. Another form, connected with a locality 
and not applying to the property of its citizens abroad, 
was the recognition by other Slates of the inviolability of 
a sanctuary or a sanctuary and the city in which it was 
located. Such sanctuaries were used as places of refuge; 
hence the later meaning of ‘asylum’. 

E. Schlesiri^rr, Die gnechuche Asyltt (1933), assembles the 
evidence and cites earlier literature. J. A. O. L. 

ATALANTA (AraXavr-rj), in mythology, daughter of 
lasus, son of Lycurgus of Arcadia, and Clymene, 


daughter of Minyas (Apollod. 3. 105), or of Schoeneua, 
son of Athamas (Hesiod, fr. 20 Kzach). Boeotian and 
Arcadian legends often show connexion, but there is no 
need to suppose two heroines of the same name here, 
for she is in all probability a by-form of Artemis (q.v.). 
She was n huntress, averse to marriage, loved by (1) 
Meleager (q.v. 1); Parthenopaeus was her son by him 
(Ilyg. Fab. oq. i, a late story, sue Rose ad loc.); (2) Me- 
lamon (Milamon, i.e. Mci\avlun\ Prop. 1. 1.9), her first 
cousin (Apollod., ibid.), or Ilippomenes. She would 
marry no one who could not beat her in a foot-race (in 
llyg. Fab. 185. 2, she follows the suitor and spears him 
if she can catch him; perhaps a reminiscence of a reli- 
gious rite, see Rose ad lor.). Melanion, or Ilippomenes, 
got three golden apples from Aphrodite und delayed 
her by throwing them, thus winning. Their son was 
Parthenopaeus in most accounts. But (by the anger of 
Aphrodite, to whom lie forgot to pay his vow, Ov. Met. 
10. 681 ff.) he lay with her in a holy place (Apollod. 108, 
Hyg., ibid, 6, Ov., ibid. 686) ; i or this impiety they were 
turned into lions. In some versions (as Prop. 1. 1. q) 
there is no race, but Melanion wins Atalanta’s affection 
when hunting with her. 

Atalanta wrestling with Pcleus at the funeral games of 
Pelias is a very popular subject in archaic art, still some- 
times found in classical. She is also regularly shown 
among the hunters of the Calydonian boar, a popular 
subject at all periods. Generally as a huntress, and in 
archaic art as an athlete, she wears a short tunic ; as an 
athlete in classical art, briefs and a brassiere (Brommer, 
Vasenlisterr, 235 If., 240, 347). H. J R ; C- M. R. 

ATARGATIS (Aramaic 'Atar-'Ata, according to Ron- 
zcvalle ‘the divine 'Ata’: cl. the epithet fiynj applied 
to her at Delos) or Derceto , the goddess of Ilierapolis- 
Bambyce in Syria. Iler temple, rebuilt r. 300 n.c. by 
Stratonicc, wife of Seleucus J, was plundcrm by An- 
tiochus IV and hy Crassus, but was still in Lucian’s day 
one of the greatest and holiest in Syria. Her consort 
was lladad; his throne was flanked by bulls, that of 
Atargatis by lions. At Ascalon, Atargatis was represented 
as half woman, half fish, lush and doves were sacred to 
her; the myth recoids that, having fallen into a lake, 
Atargatis was saved hy the fish (|Kratosth.| Cat. 38), or, 
m another version, that Atargatis was changed into a fish, 
and her daughter Semiramis into a dove (Diod. Sic. 2. 
4. 2-6; 2. 20. t-2; Ov. Met. 4. 44-8). Late in the third 
century li.c. her cult appears in Egypt, Maeedon, and, 
with civic status, at Phistyon in Aetolia and (early 2nd c.) 
at Thuria in Messenia. Natives of Hierapolis founded a 
shrine on Delos in 128-127, of which Athens soon rook 
control. Atargatis was worshipped also in a number of 
other Hellenic cities, whereas m the west (apart from 
Rome, where Nero favoured her for a while) only a few 
dedications, from Italy, the Danuhian provinces, and 
England, have been found. Since Atargatis was primarily 
a fertility goddess, the Greeks often recognized in her a 
form of Aphrodite, but generally she was simply the 
‘Syrian goddess’. Astrologers identified her with the 
constellation Virgo, and a third-century ‘creed’ found in 
England {RIB 1791) accepts the dea Syria as one of 
several names or manifestations of the universal goddess. 
At Thuria her cult included mysteries. Lucian, De dea 
Syria, describes the cult in Syria; Apuleius, Met. 8-9, 
the life of her wandering Galli. See eunuchs, religious; 
FISH, SACRED; M F.TRAG YRTES . 

C. Clemen, Lukians Schnjt liber die sv rise he Gdttin (1938); F. 
Cumont, Ret or., ch 5.; I*. Lrumhrechtn ami 1 *. Nnyen, La Souvellc 
Clio, 1954; 8 Ron/cvaile. Melanges de 1' Universal Saint Joseph (Uey- 
rourh), 1940. I*. Roussel, Delos colonie athemenne (1916), 252 ff. ; 
H. Scyng, ‘Antiqujteij synennea 78’, Syria, 19(10, 233 ff. ; F. R. Walton, 
RAC b.v. ‘Atargatis’; E. Will, Annates arehtologiques de Syne , 19S ( - 

F. H. W. 
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ATE, the personification of infatuation or moral blind- 
ness, in which right and wrong, advantageous and ruin- 
ous conduct cannot be distinguished. She is the subject 
of an elaborate allegory in 11 . 19. 90 fl\, the earliest in 
Greek, where she is daughter of Zeus (an early instance 
of the problem of the moral responsibility of Deity). 
She is daughter of Strife and sister of Lawlessness (Hes. 
Theog. 230). H. J. K. 

ATEIUS PRAETEXTATUS PHILOLOGUS, Luc- 
ius, one of the chief scholars of the Ciceronian age. Born 
at Athens, he became a captive of war in 86 li.c., was 
brought to Rome and manumitted, lie claimed to have 
written 800 books on all kinds of subjects ( miscellanea , 
vXy) and took the name Philologus as an indication of his 
interests. According to Suetonius (dram, jo) he helped 
Sallust by compiling a Breviarium Rerum Rnmanarum 
and Asinius Polho by advising about the style of his 
history. Festus mentions his Liber Glossematorum and 
Charisius a work entitled An amavent Didun Aeneas. 

G. Funaioli, Gramm. Rom. Frau., 117-41. Schanz-Mnsius, § 105, 6. 

J. F. M. 

ATELLA between Capua and Naples in Campania (q.v.) 
(mins near modern A?'ersa). Atella joined Hannibal (216 
n.t:.), but Rome soon recovered and grimly punished it 
(21 1 It recovered, however.and became a prosperous 
mumcipium. The Atellana (q.v.), the vulgar farce staged 
in Oscan, which enjoyed popularity in Rome, possibly 
originated here. F T. S 

ATELLANA (st .fabula) - in origin a native Italian farce, 
named alter Atella in Campania but doubtless common in 
Oscan towns, and probably early known in Rome. It had 
stork characters: I iucio, ‘the fool’ (cl. Plaut. Bacch. 

1 oSK) ; Uossennus, perhaps wrongly connected with 
dorsum (and so ‘llunch-back’) since it seems to reflect an 
Etruscan proper name and it was identified by Roman 
scholars with Manducus (Varro Lin .7. Lot. 7. 96) ; Marcus , 
also ‘the fool* (ef. /mwoiir), the most frequently occurring 
name in titles of Atellanae\ Manducus, originally a comic 
effigy earned 111 procession (P.iulus Fcsti 115, lands.; 
Haul. Rud. 515 IT.), perhaps ‘Glutton* (connected with 
mnndeic , Vaiio Lintf. Lat. 7. 95)'. Pappus, ‘the Gaffer’ 
(ct. 77(177770^). It became a literary form (no doubt, because 
the inspiration provided by Greek New Comedy to pro- 
duce palhatae had worn thin : see togata) for a short time 
in the period of Sulla: its principal exponents were L. 
Poruponius (q.v. 1) of Bononia and Novius (q.v.). The 
at non was set in a small Italian town lliat gave the drama- 
tist opportunity to portray the humour and coarseness of 
provincial life. It seems to have been primarily low-life 
comedy, in coarse and obscene language; but the dra- 
matic motifs were still drawn from Greek New Comedy. 
Surprisingly there are among the titles of Pomponius and 
Novius some which can only be interpreted as parodies of 
tragedies (e.g. Pompomus, Agamemno Suppositus , Arm - 
arum Judicium ; Novius, Andromacha, Phuenissar). The 
Atellana was sometimes used as an exodium (a ‘follower’) 
to a tragedy, like satyric drama in Athens, and these 
pa indies may have been inspired by such occasions. 

Pabularutn Anllatumtm Fragment a, rrc. P. Frasmnetti ( I 055 >- 
Sclmnz Houma I. 24s tf. , W . Hemr, The Roman Stage' (lyfq), 117 ff- 
F Frasainetti, Fabu)a Atellana (iq.si). W. 

ATESTE, the modem Fste , has given its name to one of 
the principal Iron Age cultures of northern Italy, lasting 
from the ninth century n.C. until its peaceful annexation 
by Rome in 184 b.c. Until a.d. 589 it stood on the Adige, 
now' some miles south, and throughout its history thus 
combined natural advantages for sea-trade, presumably 
coming through Adria (q.v.), with easy access to the land 
routes round the gulf. Already by the late seventh-early 


sixth centuries its products were not only reaching Fel- 
sina (q.v.) and the head of the Adriatic, but were also 
crossing the Alps to Carniola and the Tyrol. Noted for its 
production of sheet-bronze, particularly of situlae, Atcste 
was for 800 years the most important commercial and 
artistic centre of Venetia: its commercial position led to 
the incorporation of foreign (e.g. Oriental) elements, via 
Greek and Etruscan intermediaries, into a distinctive 
indigenous art-style. 

G. Fotfolun, 11 Museo Naztunale Atestmo m Fste (1957) ; II. Mtiller- 
Karpc, heitrOge zur Chronologic der IJrnenfeldeizeit nordhch und 
sudliih der A [pen (iy<;y); Alo\tra dell'irrte delle jitu/WFIortrlKt:, 1 06 1 ) ; 
Li. 1 - ojjolun ami O-H 1 * rey, Sttid. F.tr. lybs, 217 ft.; O-L-l. Frey, 
Germania iyOb, 48 ft U. W. K K. 

ATHAMANES, a tribal group related to the ‘Hellenes’, 
occupied the upper Acheloiis valley and the lull-country 
east of its watershed towards Thessaly. They formed a 
tribal state under a monarchy which was powerful in 
the Hellenistic period. 

P -K., GL z. 1. 218 f. ; Hammond, Fpous , 082 f. N. G. L. H. 

ATHAMAS, in mythology, son of Aeolus (q.v. 2) and 
a character in a variously told story ol a stepmother’s 
cruelty (Stith Thompson, S31). He married first Nephele 
(a cloud-goddess), then lno daughter of Cadmus; the 
order is reversed in Philostephaiuis ap. schol. 11 . 7. 
86; Hyg. Fab. 4, professedly from Euripides, introduces 
a third wife, Thcinisto, hut omits Nephele. Nephele 
bore lum Phnxus and Helle, and lno m her turn 
Lcarchus and Meliccrtes. Ino was jealous of her step- 
children, and therefore caused the seed-corn to be 
roasted; when it consequently failed to grow, and Delphi 
was consulted, she induced the messengers on their re- 
turn to say that the sacrifice of Phrixus and Helle, or 
Phnxus alone, was demanded. Nephele saved them, or 
him, by means of a golden-fleeced ram given by Hermes; 
the ram brought Phrixus to Colchis, where he married 
Chalciopc, daughter of Aeetes. Helle fell into the strait 
thenceforth named Hellespont (q.v.) after her. See further 
argonauts. In Hyginus, loc. cit., Themisto tries to 
murder the stepchildren and fails in the same manner a9 
Aedon (q.v.) ; cf. Stith Thompson, K.161 1. See Ilyg. Fab. 
1 -5 ; Apollod. 1 . Ho flf. ; Ov. Fasti 3. 85 1 IT. ; [Eratosthenes] 
19; Hyg. Poet. Astr. 2. 20; schol. German. Arat 79, 142 
Brcysig. Several of these say that the ram became the 
constellation Aries. Cf. Pickard-Cambridge in Powell, 
Nezv Chapters in. 97. r l’he rest of Athamas’ story is less 
folk-tale and more myth. Because Ino bad nursed Dio- 
nysus, Hera drove Athamas and her mad; Athamas killed 
Learchus, lno ran lrom him carr>ing Melicertes, leaped 
into the sea. and she and her soil were transformed into 
deities, Leucothea and Palacmon (Apollodorus and 
Hyginus, supra; Ov. Met. 4. 416 ft.; Rose, llartdbk. Gk. 
Myth. 150 and authorities there cited). 

At Halos in the Thessalian Achaea, the senior member 
of the clan claiming descent from Athamas was sacrificed 
to Zeus Laphystios if he entered the city hall. This was 
explained as retribution for Athamas’ joining Ino in 
plotting against Phnxus (Hdt. 7. 197. 1). H. J. R. 

ATHANASIUS (c. A.n. 295-373) was an outstanding 
theologian and church leader, and as a deacon played an 
influential part at the council of Nicacu (325). Appointed 
bishop of Alexandria in 328, he vigorously championed 
the Nicene doctrine of the confiubstuntiality (ufioov mov) 
of Father and Son against Ariamsm, being five times 
deposed and exiled. Two of his exiles he spent in the 
West, to which he introduced monasticisrn. In the last 
decades of his life he developed the doctrine of the deity 
and personality of the Holy Spirit, and did much to 
promote understanding between the different anti-Arian 
groups in the church. His surviving writings include 
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apologetic, dogmatic, and ascetic treatises, historical 
essays, and letters. 

Mignc, P(J xxv-xxvn. Text ed. II G. Opiu (Berlin Acndrmv, 
)■ J. N D. k. 

ATHEISM. 'Denial of the gods’ (to firj vofiReiv deoits 
[ctVui], J. Tate in CR 1936, 3, and 1937, 3) might mean 
atheism in the modern sense or a distaste for pagan mytho- 
logy compatible with deep religious faith. The earliest 
motive for it was the moral inadequacy of the gods as 
depicted by Homer and Hesiod. Thus Xenophanes (q.v.) 
adduced the crimes imputed to them, and added that men 
everywhere created gods in their own image. Yet lie 
upheld the existence of the divine, and taught a hind of 
pantheism. However, in the fifth century Ionian specu- 
lation and the Sophistic movement did make possible 
the doubt or denial of any form of deity, later 

became the term for this philosophical atheism (bur sec 
below). Of famous thinkers prosecuted for (Liicftcia in 
this century, though political motives usually played a 
part in such prosecutions, Anaxagoras (q.v.) was a 
rationalist who sought to explain everything by natural 
causes and doubtless (though positive evidence is lacking) 
an atheist in the modern sense. Protagoras’ (q.v.) posi- 
tion was strictly agnostic. Socrates (q.v. 1) is a more com- 
plex case. Perhaps the gods of his personal belief were 
not those of the Slate, but he conformed to official cults 
and was a man of deep religious feelings, sure of divine 
guidance. A certain Diagoras (q.v.) of Melos was always 
known m antiquity as ‘the atheist’ and was convicted of 
impiety at Athens c. 414 u.c. Often quoted for positive 
atheism is the fragment of the Snyphus of Critias (q.v., 
fr. 23 Diels), which describes the gods as human inven- 
tions m tlie interests of law. Among the poets, Pindar 
defends the tradition by gently purging the myths of 
their crudities. Euripides exclaims against the folly of 
believing m such gods. Atheism was attributed to other 
contemporary philosophers, and Plato’s attack in Fans 10 
suggests that it was widespread in the next century. 
Aristotle’s intellectual conception of divinity left no room 
for the traditional personal gods ( Metaph . A 8/m.), and 
the theological argument started in the Socratic schools 
led naturally to scepticism, and in once case at least — 
Theodorus the Cyienaic — to actual atheism. 

Besides ‘unbelieving’, atit meant ‘abandoned by the 
gods’, wicked, godless. (See lexica and K. Latte in ARW 
xx. 264.) The question of belief had not in general the 
importance which it has to-day (cf. A. D. Nock, Conversion 
(* 033 ), 10 f.), and the word tended to be a term of abuse 
rather than a reasoned description, c.g. as applied to the 
Christians (Nock, Sallust ins (192(1), lxxxvin). Yet cf. also 
Theophrastus in Porph. Abst. 2. 7 and Plutarch De 
Superst., where aOtorrjs is discussed and defined as a 
‘lack of sensitiveness to the divine’ ; also evidence in F. 
Cumont, U Egypt e des astrologies (1937), 135. 

In general, see A. H. Drachmann, Atheism in Pufitm Antiquity 
(London and Copenhagen, W. Iv. C, G. 

ATHENA (AOui’a, J40i}v7j, A0rjvalri(-a ) , AOtji'S.). The 
patron goddess of Athens in Attica and Athens in Boeotia, 
also extensively worshipped in many other places in 
Greece proper and the colonies and islands. There is no 
reasonable doubt that she is originally pre-Hellenic. Her 
name shows the non-Greek suffix - na found also, e.g., in 
MvKrjvai) her most famous cult, that at Athens on the 
Acropolis, is on the site of a Mycenaean palace, the 
'house of Erechthcus’ of Odyssey 7. 81 , cf. Iliad 2. 549; 
and her name appears in the form a-ta-na po-ti-ni-ja on 
a Linear B tablet at Cnossos. In Minoan fashion, she 
takes on occasion the form of a bird, as Od. 3. 371-2 (the 
owl, though regularly associated with her in classical 
times, is not the only bird with which she is connected 


in cult). Her peculiar cult-statues, female yet fully armed r 
resemble the Mycenaean shielded goddess (Ath. Mitt. 
1912, I2Q ff. and pi. viii, often reproduced elsewhere). 
The conclusion is hardly avoidable (Nilsson, Die Anfunge 
drr Gdttin Athene (1921); Minoan- Mycenaean Religion 2 
(1950), 417 ff.) that she is the tutelary goddess of Cretan 
and Mycenaean princes, especially the latter, retained in 
popular cult when the ancient citadels came to be re- 
served for the gods and not for rulers. Presumably she had 
been fervently worshipped by the subjects of those 
princes; at all events, she continued to hold a very high 
rank and to develop in several directions. 

2. Besides her connexion with citadels, and con- 
sequently with cities (e.g. Verg. Eel . 2. 61-2; see zuus), 
she has a rather derided association with water, hence 
her epithet Tntogeneui , whereof the first two syllables 
have something to do with water, though their exact 
meaning is unknown (cf. Farnell, op. cit. infra, 265 fl. ). 
This, however, did not result in her becoming a deity 
of the sea, even by way of Athens’ naval power; the hold 
of Poseidon was probably too strong. 

3. She is regularly regarded as virgin. Tier Elcan title 
of Mtjtiip need mean no more than that motheis 
worshipped her (cl. the strange titles ‘Maid’, ‘Wife’, and 
'Widow' applied to llera (q.v.), and see Parnell, 302 ff., 
yet cf. E. Fchrle, Kultischc Keuschheit (1910), 183 ff. 
That she is interested in fertility, both animal and vege- 
table, is nor remarkable; she is a goddess of the State und 
on such increase its continued existence depends. 

4. Her most conspicuous functions arc perhaps those 
connected with war. She has a certain tendency to hc- 
enme a war-goddess in general, a kind of female Ares, 
as in Iliad 17. 398, where she is coupled with him as an 
expert in batrles and liahle to violent wrath; neither of 
them could have 'found fault with’ the fury of the con- 
test over the body of Patroclus. Normally, ho* ever, she 
is warlike in the sense that she lights for, or leads to 
battle, her chosen people, or hero (as Diomcdes, II. 5. 
856, where she guides his spear into Ares’ flank; Pair. 
Jleracl. 349-50, where, though Hera leads the Argives, 
Athena leads Athens to fight against them). Or she pro- 
tects them, as a strong warrior might a weaker one (Solon, 
fr. 3. 3-4 Diehl), though this does not refer only to war 
but to shielding Athens against all dangers, lienee also 
she is the inventor of sundry warlike implements, as the 
war-chariot (Hymn. Horn. Ven. 13) and the trumpet (she 
was called 2?tlAmy£ in Argos, Paus. 2. 21. 3). 

5. But, being female and goddess of that city which 

was perhaps nearer than any other in Greece to being 
industrialized, she is also a patroness of arts and crafts. 
Among these, spinning and weaving take a prominent 
place, as might he expected, and in general she is the 
goddess of women’s work (Hymn. Horn. Ven. 14-15). 
But her influence extends much further than this, for 
all manner of handicraftsmen worship her, or regard her 
as their teacher, as potters (ps.-Hdt. Vit. Horn. 32; the 
scene is Samos, indicating that such worship of Athena 
is in no way purely Attic), goldsmiths ( Od. 6. 233, again 
wholly unconnected with Athens), In Athens the Chal- 
ceia (literally the festival of smiths, was held in 

her honour, though Hephaestus seems- to have had some 
share in it (Deuhner, 35 f.). It is in such connexions as 
this that her title Ergane, ‘the work-woman’, is especially 
appropriate, and here also that her functions overlap 
to some extent those of Hephaestus, thus explaining 
their mythical connexion; see below. She is on occasion 
goddess of medicine also, since that is a highly skilled 
occupation, but this seems to he a development rather 
of Minerva (q.v.; see Ov. Fasti 3. 827). 

6 . Identifications between Athena and foreign god- 
desses arc fairly numerous, e.g. Neith in Egypt (Plato 
Tim. 21 e), a Libyan goddess whose name is unknown 
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(Hdt. 4. 180. 2), and, most familiar, the Italian Minerva. 
It is not always possible to tell what caused the identi- 
fication. Of Greek goddesses subordinate to her, the best 
known is Nike, whose temple on the Acropolis is one of 
the best preserved; she also had some connexion with 
Hygieia, whose name she bore as a title (Paus. 1. 23. 4). 

7. That she became ultimately allegorized into a 
personification of wisdom is a not unnatural develop- 
ment of her patronage of skill; she passes from one 
sense of rjotf>ta to another. The process has already begun 
in Hesiod (Theog. 886 ft.), where Metis, i.e. Good 
Counsel, is her mother (cf. Rose, Folklore (1935), 27 f.). 

8 . The principal myth concerning her is her birth, 
without mother (but cf. Hesiod, above), from the head 
of Zeus. It was fully developed by the time of Pindar 
(Ol. 7. 35; cf. scholiast there); Zeus’ head was split with 
an axe by Hephaestus (or some other deity, the details 
varying in different accounts), and the goddess sprang 
out, fully armed and uttering her war-cry. Helios, adds 
Pindar, let his sons in Rhodes know of this, so that they 
might be the first lo sacrifice to the new power. They did 
so, but in such haste that they forgot to take fire with 
them, and so offered the victims unburned, whence, as 
Athena was pleased with their devotion, the custom 
continued at her shrine among them. 'Phis is the goddess 
of Lindus, probably not originally Athena at all, who is 
not worshipped 111 this fashion, not being a chthoman 
goddess. 

9. The above is no doubt a Rhodian myth; the 
following is Athenian. Hephaestus desired to marry her, 
and Zeus consented, but gave her leave to lepulse his 
attentions. They struggled together, and his seed fell on 
ilu* earth, which thus became fertile and in due season 
produced a hoy. Athena look charge of the infant 
(possibly she was originally his actual mother, see above), 
hid him in a chest guarded by serpents and gave it to the 
daughters of ( eciops lo keep, with instructions not lo 
open it They disobeyed, and at the sight of the serpents 
(or whatevei the chest contained; chests are very com- 
mon receptacles of sacred objects which must nut be 
viewed at all, or only after some rite of initiation) they 
were so terrified that they leaped oH the Acropolis and so 
perished. The child was called Erichthonuis and remained 
a favourite of Alhena (Rose, Ilandb. Uk. Myth . 6 110 and 
references). In Attica also she strove with Poseidon for 
ownership of the land, she produced ihe olive-tree, thus 
outdoing the miracles which he performed, and won the 
contest; see poseidon. 

10. That she was onginally thought of as therm- 
moiplue is not proved hut suggested by her stock epithet 
y\n uk' toms* (‘bright-eyed’ or ‘owl-faced’?). 

11. Athena is constant m all fmms of archaic and 
classical art from the seventh century, alone or with 
other deities or in scenes: her birth; the Gigantornuchy ; 
as patroness of heroes. She is generally armed (with 
helmet, aegis, shield, spear), and often has an owl, especi- 
ally in filth-century Athens. 

Kiriirll, (.'utrs, i 25K fl , and the huger classical dichunarirs. Attic 
cults, L Heubner, Attiuhe P'este ( 19,1:1), Q fl Hc‘i place 111 Athens, 
( I f Icrmglon, Athena Put thenus ami Athena Pohas (1Q55) ; G T. W. 
I looker (ed ), Paithmo and Parthenon (19^1), \V K. C Guthrie, 
('All n J . .40. 27 1 . (19(11, with bibliography) General cIim usmon, 
Nilsson C;C.H p <131 (l In art, G lleckel, Cibtterbeistand in dtr 
lUldubcrluf flung griiihuihcr llildenmgcn (1961) II. J. R ; C. M. K. 

ATHENAEUM, Hadrian’s famous institute for lectures 
and recitations by rhetors and other literary men. Aure- 
lius Victor (Cues. 14) calls it ‘ludum mgenuarum artium’. 

ATHENAEUS (1) (fl. c. a.d. 200), of Naucratis in Egypt. 
His only extant work, AenrvotJotjnoTai (‘The Learned 
banquet’), was probably completed after the death of 
Commodus in a.li. 192 (ib. 537 f.); other chrono- 


logical inferences are uncertain. It belongs to the poly- 
historic variety of the symposium form (see symposium 
L iTERATUm). practised earlier by Aristoxenus and 
Didymus. It is now in fifteen books (originally perhaps 
30); there is also an Epitome, which covers existing gaps. 
At the ‘banquet’, which extends over several days, philo- 
sophy, literature, law, medicine, and other interests are 
represented by a large number of guests, who in some 
cases bear historical names (e.g. Galen and Ulpian of 
Tyre); a Cynic philosopher is introduced as a toil; the 
Roman host, Larcnsis, probably the author’s patron, is 
attested epigraphically (CIL vi. 212). The symposiac 
tiamework, if not devoid of occasional humour, is sub- 
ordinate in interest to the collections of excerpts which 
are introduced into it. These relate to all the materials and 
accompaniments of convivial occasions; they are drawn 
from a vast number of authors, especially of the Middle 
and New Comedy, whose works are now lost; they are 
valuable both as literature and as illustrating earlier 
Greek manners. The order of these extracts sometimes 
suggests the use of lexica (Didymus, Pumphilus) or of 
bibatricaMai (see DIDASCAE 1 a), as Well as of lists of KCtl/EUiSou- 
/icrot; hut Athcnacus has collected much independently 
from the great writers, he cites some 1,250 authors, gives 
the titles of more than 1,000 plays, and quotes more than 
10,000 lines of verse. 

Ancifni Soijrck Suda 

Tl-Xl G Kaibcl (Trubncr, 1887 qo) 

Tfxi msi» Translation C. Tt. Culicli (Loch, 1927 41), 7 vols. 
Epitome S P lYppink (1017-9) 

Commentary j SchweigLuiser (1H01 -7) 

(RIlirlsM It. Ihrzcl, Dialog (1805) n. 352 F Rudolph, Phi lot. 
Suppl. vi (1891) (sources) , K Mentis, Stud (?es ch. Kult Alt 1020 
(mmponunn), C A. Rapp, Leips. Stud 1885 (music and lyric); 
K Zeperniclt, Pllilol. 1921 (trustworthiness); L, Nyikos, Athenaeul 
quo cansilia quibusque usus substdiis Dcipnoioplustarum libras torn~ 
poMiertt (Diss llasrl, 1941). W M. L. , R D 

ATHENAEUS (2), author of an extant work on siege- 
engines (Ihpi pt)X ai t;/xutuii/) may probably be dated 
in the first century u.c. 

Ed. R Srhnndrr, Ahh. d. Crsellsch . d. IVissensch zu O bttmgen 
(Fh -hist. Kl ) N.F. 12 (.912) E. W. M. 

ATHENAEUS (3) of Attaleia practised medicine in 
Rome under Claudius (a.d. 41-54). Like many other 
physicians of that time he founded a new school, that of 
the Pneumatists. Imbued with Stoic ideas, but well 
trained 111 philosophy in general, Athenneus assumed as 
basic elements the four qualities, together with the pnrurna 
as the fifth. Health and disease he explained through 
their eukrasia (good temperament) and dyskrasiu (bad 
temperament). His physiology was dependent on Aris- 
totle. Details of his pathology arc unknown, llis system 
apparently was important in its speculative formulation 
rather than in its practical consequences. Athcnacus, 
who considered medical knowledge as part of general 
education, devised most elaborate dietetic rules, in which 
he included pedagogical as well as medical precepts, 
differentiated according to the different stages of life. 
The ideas of Athcnacus were highly estimated by Galen. 

F. Kudlien, Hermes , 1962, 419 IT., dates Athcnacus 
at the end of the first century n c. on account of Galen in 
I)r causis rontentivis, vvho say's that Athenneus was a 
pupil of Poscidonius. But if this were true it w-ould he 
strange that CVlsus should not mention him. Perhaps 
Diels’s date (beginning of the first century a.d.) is prefei - 
able ( Hermes , 1918, 74, n. 1). Still further hack one can 
hardly go unless a new investigation of the Pneumatic 
School, which is being prepared by Kudlien for P W t adds 
new data. 

TrxT. fragments from Onhnsius in IV renim et Clarorum Medi - 
rorum Grarcoium Opuscula, Ch F Matthaci (iKoS), not complete. 

1 ail-UAIURI M Wfllmann, ‘Die pncumatischc Schulc , Phil. 
Dtileis. 189s. PW 2034; no clear dtslincLion between Athcnacus 
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and the leaching of hin followers, whose importance seems exag- 
gerated; cf. also T. C. Allbutt, Greek M edit me tn Home (1921); for 
the early history of Pneumatic theories K. Neustadt, Hermes *909; 
W. Jaeger, Hermes 1913; Allbutt, loc cii. 224. L. E. 

ATHENAGORAS, Christian Apologist from Athens, 
addressed in A.n. 177 to Marcus Aurelius and Corn- 
modus a letter in winch he refuted charges of atheism, 
Thyestian banquets, and Ocdipean incest which were 
often brought against Christians. A powerful and lucid 
writer, he also wrote ‘On the Resurrection of the Dead’. 

E. SchwarLz, Texte und J httersuch. z. Gesch d. altchnst. Lit iv 2 
(1891); J. (Junstcn, Patrology 1 (1950), 229 ff. H. II. S. 

ATHENODORUS of Tarsus, son of Sandon, was a 
Stoic, a friend of Cicero and Strabo, and a teacher of 
Augustus. He is to be distinguished from Athcnodorus 
Cordylion of Tarsus, head of the Pergamcne library 
whom Cato Uticensis brought to his home m Rome. He 
probably came to Rome with Octavian in 44 u.c. In his 
old age he was sent by Augustus to expel Bocthus, 
Antony's ruler m Tarsus, where he then became the 
chief citizen. He probably represented the views of the 
Middle Stoa. He sent a summary of some views of 
Posidonius to Cicero who wanted them for Ins De 
Officiis. lie wrote a work against the Categories of Aris- 
totle, an account of Tarsus, a work addicssed to Octavia 
(q v. 2), and, like Posidonius, On the Ocean. Seneca 
used his ethical writings. 

Ki 'ill 74O 1 'hiIippHun, Suppl. V, 47 ff. H. II S. 

ATHENS ('A(H]vai) (Historical Outi ink). Archaeo- 
logical remains are consistent with the Athenian tradition 
that in early times there were several kingdoms in Allies, 
und the thirteenth-century fortification of the Acropolis 
of Athens may be connected with the formation of the 
Athenian state by an art of union, which was attributed 
to Theseus (q.v.) and was celebrated annually (Thue. 2. 
T5). Some such union enabled the Athenians to resist the 
Boeotians and the Dorians, remain a centre of Mycen- 
aean traditions, and launch the Ionian migration from c. 
1050 u.c. onwards. As elsewhere in Greece , the monarchy 
was succeeded by an aristocracy, when the archonship be- 
came the principal magistracy (see archontks). Though 
the archonship became an annual office in 683-682, and 
the Thesmothetai (q.v.) were instituted, the aristocracy 
retained and increased their power; for they not only 
monopolized political oflire, hut controlled most of the 
land. An attempt by C'Uon (r. 632) to overthrow them 
failed; and Draco’s code (r. 624-621) left their powers 
untouched. In the ninth and eighth centuries Athens 
produced magnificent ‘geometric’ pottery, in the seventh 
the crude but vigorous ‘early Attic’. Sculpture was com- 
paratively little developed. Writing was in use from at 
least 700. 

2. The authority of the aristocracy was challenged by 
Solon in 594 u.c. He liberated debt-slaves whether held 
on the land or sold abroad. He laid the foundations of 
democracy by establishing economic freedom, by making 
the ekklesia independent of the archons, by instituting the 
Heliaea and making the magistracies responsible to the 
people. lie did not, however, secure internal peace; and 
after many years of struggle the popular leader Pisistrntus 
made himself tyrant (first in 561-560 and finally c. 545). 
The tyranny lasted till 510, when his son Hippias was 
driven out. The sixth century saw a remarkable develop- 
ment of Athens. Her pottery, by its technical and artistic 
excellence, practically drove its rivals from all foreign 
fields; sculpture Ilourishcd; Solon was himself the 
earliest Attic poet, and the tyrants attracted poets from 
elsewhere — Athens was becoming n cultural centre. 
Material prosperity greatly increased, in agriculture, 


manufacture, and trade; many foreigners settled in 
Athens, and by 500 the population was already large. 

3. The attempt of the aristocrats to gain control after 
the expulsion of Hippias failed, and the reforms of 
Cleisthenes established a true democracy (see ekkllsia, 
houle, AREOPAGUS). An active foreign policy was at first 
checked by an unsuccessful intervention in 41)8 in the 
Ionian Revolt; but the immense military and moral effort 
of Athens in two Persian wars (490 and 480-479) estab- 
lished her position as the most energetic and enterprising 
State in Greece; a fact, however, which soon drew her 
into rivalry with Sparta, the accepted leader. Sparta’s 
refusal to champion the mainland Ionian States which 
revolted from Persia in 479 gave Athens her chance; 
in 477 the Delian League was founded, comprising 
most of the Aegean islands and the Greek cities of the 
Asiatic and Thracian coasts. The war with Persia was 
successfully continued till Cimnn’a victory at the Eury- 
medon (r. 467). Athens had a severe check when she sup- 
ported an Egyptian revolt (459-454); but by the peace 
of 448 Persia practically recognized the Athenian Em- 
pire, agreeing nor to sent her fleet west of Phaselis and of 
the Bosporus, nor her army nearer than three days' 
march of the Ionian cities. Before this, war had broken 
out with the Peloponnesians, m which Athens lost the 
battle of Tanagra (457), but won the campaign, conquer- 
ing Boeotia and winning over Phocis, and gaining vic- 
tories over C orinth and Aeginn. Meanwhile she had 
reduced to submission a few seceding States in the 
League; she now strengthened her position by improving 
her fleer, by cleruchies (q.v.) and garrisons, by a better 
oignmz.atinn of the tribute, and hv supporting demo- 
cracies against oligarchies, by encouraging the States to 
look upon herself ns then capital, and latei bv introduc- 
ing hot own coinage in the subject cities. The League had 
become an Athenian Empire. In 4.17 Boeotia a* d Plious 
recovered their independent e ; but by the Thirty Years’ 
Peace (445) the Peloponnesians recognized the Empire. 

4. By the development of tragedy and later of comedy, 
history, and oratory, Athens had become indisputably 
the literary centre of Greece. During the ascendancy of 
Pericles, painting and sculpture flourished there as never 
before; between 447 and 431 the Parthenon, the Propy- 
laca, and many other buildings were completed. Most 
Greeks eminent in art, letters, and science visited Athens, 
and many settled there. Socrates, himself an Athenian, 
laid the foundations' of mental and moral science in an 
encluiing manner, and assuted to Athens the primacy in 
philosophical studies. Trade piospered, for Athens pre- 
served the peace of the seas. Her power and her ambi- 
tions alarmed Sparta, and the rest of Greece was nervous ; 
in 431 the Peloponnesian League and the Boeotians went 
to war, ‘to free Greece from the tyrant city’. The war 
lasted, with an interval of uneasy peace, for twenty-seven 
years By 404 the whole political structure of Cimon's and 
Pericles’ generations was in ruins: Athens was a depen- 
dant of Sparta under the heel of the Thirty Tyrants 
(q.v. 1), her Long Walls (q.v.) destroyed, her fleet re- 
duced to a dozen ships, her population barely half its 
former total. 

5. Yet Athens made an astonishingly quick recovery. 
By 403 she had regained her democracy arid her auto- 
nomy; ten years later she had a fleet, had rebuilt the 
Long Walls, and had successfully revolted with other 
cities against Spartan imperialism. In 377 a new mari- 
time league was formed; in 376 Chabrias won back for 
Athens supremacy at sea. Athens supported Thebes in 
her struggle against Sparta till after Leuctra (371), and 
larer assisted Sparta against Thebes, striving for a balance 
of power. But when Philip of Macedon began his policy 
ol expansion (359), Athens could not decide definitely 
between war and peace, and became involved in half- 
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hearted wars. The maritime league lost its most power- 
ful members in the Social War (357-355); hut Athens 
was still strong at sea and controlled the Hellespont, 
indispensable for her food supplies. Inspired by Demo- 
sthenes, Athens resisted Philip successfully in the Bos- 
porus region in 340; hut after the defeat at Chaeronea 
(338) she was glad to secure peace with Philip with the 
loss of the Hellespont. Overawed by Alexander in 335, 
Athens reorganized her forces during his absence in the 
Hast ; but in the Lamian War of 323 322 she was defeated 
on land and sea. She now had to admit a Macedonian 
garrison in Munychia, and to modify her constitution. 
It was the end ol Athens as a considerable military power. 

6. The fourth century was a time of material pros- 
perity, and trade and manufacture had quickly revived; 
the arts and letters (especially oratory, at its greatest in 
Demosthenes) were us vigorous as before. Though an 
Athenian dirastery had condemned Socrates to death in 
30<;(on gi ounds that w'ere largely political ucsocra nisi), 
philosophy and science still flourished and under the 
leadership of Plato and Aristotle were at their height. 
But after 32 2, though comedy, philosophy, and physical 
and historical science continued active in Athens, the 
decline in creative thought began; after 300 Zeno and 
Epicuius w'ere hci greatest figures, and, recognized by 
all as the cultural centre of the Greek world, she began 
to live on he 1 past. Politically the story ol the century 
after Alexander was one of frequent stiugglcs to rid her- 
self of Macedonian domination, often temporarily suc- 
(isslul, hul always with the help of one 01 other of the 
Duhimhi , who, it successful, abused his power; they all 
wanted her as an ally and a military station; she was 
fmallv crushed between them in the war against Anti- 
gomis (q. v. 2) Gonatas (266-262), and her independence 
forfeited. She was free again in 228; and as a small State 
had comparative peace, while Koine was establishing her 
powci in Greece. Her last independent action was when 
she sided with Mithndntcs against Home. Reduced bv 
Sulla after a sn ge (87 8(1), she pleaded her glorious past; 
hut he reputed that he was there to punish rebels, not to 
learn ancient Instore Thereafter Athens was a cultured 
university town to whu h men came from all paits of the 
Homan Empire, but with no history, and no creative 
thought. 

See also attic* a, vi-rsian wars, pklopdnnksian war, 
mid the fiitirles on individual Athenians and particular 
political institutions. 

A\( 11 \l Soi'H* is The VltUififi v ) nr spriiul histories of Alliens 
(ivniLen m the lourth nmi thiuf centimes) n.n e <ill been lost tfXn.pl 
Are, mlK \ ( ^institution of Athens hup*- in I (ifti 75 

Mom n\ Works. IJcsulrs till jmihtiiI histories of C .rerre, see 
C. |)i >uiriLlis, Storia dillti lepubbhta an raise 1 (inn) , I*. (.'lurin'. 
La Ihmociatu athtnumu < n;5 • ) , W S. Ferguson, lltflnustir A them 
(noil, I’ ( iiuiiiJur, A the at s tit Tibet t a Ti atari ( igi i ), Athene* sous 
1 1 mint 11 fnp,||, |. llav. Art hinnnmu History of At hm \ under Human 
Domination (l S,A i«>ij), Ilium n, //of A then (*on\i , l’-K, (*L 
\ 75 | 1+ , A. II M Jones, .Athenian fJemnnarvi 1959). ( Moshd. La 
fin di la demni ratir ulhi'nietint (Tijtw), J l\i past avion, PM , Suppl x 
(njfisl, 4S tl , J K P, ivies, Athenian Vmfurtted Tannins fig(iy), 
I‘ Muckcnd 1 ick, The Athenian Aristm rat v iio-l* H(. (iyOy) 

A W. t; ; N. (J 1. II. 

ATHENS. Topography: 

Aritoi'nijs, the central fortress and principal sanc- 
tuary of the city throughout antiquity. Already in the 
thirteenth century n r. the hilltop was enclosed by a 
massive wall; slight traces of a contemporary palace also 
survive: ‘the strong house of Krcchtheus’ {Oil. 7. 81). 
Much building activity occurred under Pisistratus and 
his sons. Fragments of architecture and sculpture exist 
from two large limestone temples and from a half-dozen 
smaller temples or treasuries. Of all these only one can 
he located w’ith certainty, a peripteral Doric temple 
(t. 525 H.r.) of which the foundations arc still visible on 
the north half of the hilltop. In 480 R.c. a new temple, of 
marble, was rising on the higher, southern part of the hill, 


and an ornamental gateway was under construction at its 
west end. All these buildings were destroyed by the 
Persians together with scores of votive statues. The debris 
was used in levelling behind the new fortification walls 
now carried around the hilltop. In the 450s a colossal 
bronze statue of Athena Promachus by Phidias w r as 
erected in triumph over the final deleat of the Persians. 
The city’s defences and the Agora having been put in 
order, Pericles set about the rehabilitation of the Acro- 
polis; Phidias served as general superintendent, hirst 
came the Parthenon (447-432 n.C.) for which Ictinus and 
Callicrates were named as architects. Erected on the site 
of the unfinished temple, its size and elevation assured its 
easy dominance. There followed a new gateway, the 
Propylaea, designed by Mncsicles (437-432 H r„). Al- 
though truncated in plan and never completed, this noble 
portal, perfectly scaled and fitted to its setting, became 
justly famous. On n bastion overlooking the approach to 
the Propylaea an old shrine of Athena Nike was replaced 
by a graceful maible temple. In the last quarter of the 
fifth century the old Pisistratid peripteral temple was 
succeeded by the Erechtheum, an Ionic building ingeni- 
ously contrived to shelter a number of cults including 
those of Athena, Poseidon, and the heroized king Erech- 
theus. Among many lesser sanctuaries on the hilltop 
may he noted that of Brauroman Artemis just inside the 
Propylaea. Of various service buildings the most con- 
spicuous was the Chalkothekt, a repository for bronze 
offerings, to the west of the Parthenon. Later ages re- 
spected the creation nt Pericles and added few buildings. 
In the second century n c., however, a tall pedestal was 
erected, probably by the Pergamene royal family, to 
carry a bronze quadriga as a pendant to the Nike temple; 
this was later rededicated to Agrippa. At some time after 
27 H.C. the cult of Home and Augustus was housed in a 
round temple to the east of the Parthenon. Pagan worship 
persisted on the Acropolis into the fifth century a.d.; the 
Parthenon and Erechtheum were eventually converted to 
Christian use, but scarcely before the sixth century. 

Environs ot mi Acropolis. The steep and sheltered 
south slope of the hill was developed as a 'theatre district’ 
comprising the opcn-aii Theatre of Dionysus (from r. 
500 n.c ), the roofed Odeum of Pericles (f. 443 R.c.), and 
the unroofed Odeum of Herodes Atlicus (r. a.d. t6o). A 
tw r o-stoicyed colonnade, a gift of Kumenes 11 of Perga- 
mum ( 1 97-T 59 n.t\), joined the two unroofed theatres and 
served as a sheltered promenade for the audiences of 
both. The south exposuie and the presence of springs 
also made this area a natural choice for the Sanctuary of 
Asclcpius (420 11.C.). Recent excavations have brought to 
light a sanctuary of ‘the nvmph’ on the hillslopc below 
the Odeum of Herodes. A broad road led from the 
Theatre of Dionysus around the east end of the Acropolis. 
It w os bordered by tripods won as prizes in dramatic 
contests; the well-preserved monument of Lysicratcs 
(334 li.c.) supported one such tripod. The Acropolis was 
approached from the Agora over the Pannthenaic Way, 
named from its use by the procession in the national 
festival. Bordering this road on the slopes of the Acropolis 
was the Kleusinium, the principal sanctuary of Dcmctcr 
and Persephone in the city. Higher on the north slope 
were various lesser sanctuaries, among them one of Eros 
and Aphrodite. The Areopagus, a low hill to the west of 
the Acropolis, was the seat of the council and court ot the 
same name. Neither the meeting-place of this body, nor 
the Sanctuary of the Eumenides which is also attested by 
the authors, has yet been recognized. Prominent on a 
steep hill to the south-west of the Acropolis is the marble 
tomb of Antiochus Philopappus, an eastern prince and 
benefactor of Athens (a.d. 114—16). 

Agora, the civic centre, was conveniently situated mid- 
way between the Acropolis and the principal city gate 
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(Dipylon). It was bisected diagonally by the Panathenaic 
Way. Development can be traced from the early sixth 
century n.c. to the final destruction by the Hcruli in 
A.D. 267. The area was sacked by the Persians in 480/7Q 
11. c. and seriously damaged by the Romans in 86 H.c. The 
principal building periods arc the Pisistratid era (older 
Temple of Apollo Patrous, Enncakrounos, Altar ot the 
twelve Gods), the time of Cimon (Old Bouleuterion, 
Tholos, Theseum, Stoa Poikile), the post-Penclean years 
(New Bouleuterion, Stoa of Zeus, South Stoa, Mint, 
Southwest Fountain House), the second century B.C. 
(Gymnasium of Ptolemy, Stoa of Altalus 11 , Mctroon), 
and the early Empire (Odeum of Agnppa, transplanting 
ol the Temple of Ares, Market of Caesar and Augustus, 
Library of Pantaenus, Library of Hadrian). The archi- 
tectural development proceeded fiorn west to east. By the 
end of the second century H.c. the main square had taken 
shnpe. It was bounded on the west by the administrative 
buildings (Tholos, Bouleuterion, Mctrobn, Temple of 
Apollo Patrons, Stoa of Zeus — Stoa Basileios), on the 
east by the Stoa of Attalus, on the north (not yet ex- 
cavated) by the Stoa Poikile and the Stoa of the Hernis. 
On the south the Gymnasium of Ptolemy was installed 
in an old sanctuary of Theseus. The Temple of Hephaes- 
tus (450—400 H.c.) overlooked the Agora from the west. 
As the old square w r as given over to cultural purposes, new 
commercial facilities were provided further to the east 
in the market of Caesar and Augustus. Innumerable 
references in the ancient authors attest the intensity of 
the community life that was centred on the Agora. 

Pnyx, the meeting-place of the Athenian ekklesia , is a 
low hill west of the Acropolis. Three periods may he 
distinguished. (1) About 500 n.c. A section of the hillside 
sloping toward the middle of the city was smoothed as a 
seating floor, and a low terrace was erected for the 
speaker's platform. (2) 404/3 n.c. The auditorium was 
reversed and supported on an artificial embankment prob- 
ably to gain protection against the wind ; this change wa.s 
attributed by Plutarch (Them, iy) to the Thirty Tyrants. 
(3) About 330 11. c. The auditorium was much enlarged, 
a great altar was erected above the speaker’s platform, 
and two large colonnades were begun on the hilltop. 
Work on the colonnades was interrupted by the military 
situation and was never resumed. To the third period 
belong most of the visible remains, notably the rock-cut 
bema and the semicircular retaining wall. In the Hellen- 
istic period the Pnyx was abandoned in favour of the 
Theatre of Dionysus. 

South-last Athens. The principal monument in this 
area is the Temple of Olympian Zeus, begun by the 
Pisistratids and completed by Hadrian. Recent excava- 
tions between the Olympieum and the Ilissus have re- 
vealed a number of other temples and civic buildings, 
among them probably the Temple of Apollo Delphinius. 
A well-preserved arch marks the line of division between 
the old 'city of Theseus' and the new suburb, ‘the city of 
Hadrian’. The only other visible remains of this suburb 
are a gymnasium and a number of bathing establishments 
with mosaic floors. Across the Ilissus lies the Panathenaic 
Stadium, first constructed by Lycurgus (338-326 11. c.), 
rebuilt in marble by Herodcs Atticus (2nd c. a.d.), and 
restored by George Averof in 1896. 

Fortifications. The earliest enceinte of which re- 
mains exist was erected by Themistocles soon after the 
expulsion of the Persians (479 H.c.). In its length of 6^ 
kilometres the wall was pierced by a dozen gates of which 
the principal was the Dipylon in the north-west quadrant. 
To meet Macedonian threats in the late fourth century 
the system was strengthened by the addition of an out- 
work and moat on the low-lying north, east, and south 
sides, and by the walling off of a protrusion toward the 
south-west. The development of a new eastern suburb in 


the time of Hadrian required an extension in that direc- 
tion. After the disastrous Heruhan raid of a.d. 267 a new 
und much smaller inner enclosure was hastily thrown up 
to the north of the Acropolis, but by a.d. 400 the old 
outer circuit was again functioning. Communications 
between Athens and her harbours were protected by a 
series of three long walls, the Northern and die Phalcric 
erected under Cimon, the Middle under Pericles. De- 
molished after 404 n.c. these walls were rebuilt in the 
fourth century n.c. 

GrNFRAi.. 1 'hus. hk. i, and Frazer’s commentwy; W. Judeich, 
1 'ottographie vui 1 /I thru 1 (1931); 1 T. Mill, The Ancient City of 
Athens ( 105 1) , J. Truvlos The Development of the City Plan of Athens 
(111 Modern Greek) (lyho) 

A< ropolis ani> Environs. M. I.. D’Oojjc, The Acropolis of Athens 
(lyoH), G. P Stevens. ‘Tlu* I’crnJeun Rntraiin.* Court ol the Acro- 
polis ol Athens', Hrsp lyif), 441 ff ; ‘The Setting ol the Pencleun 
Parthenon', Uesp Suppl. Ill (1040), ‘The North-easi Corner ol the 
Parthenon’, Uesp 1046. 1 ft.; ‘Architectural Studies concerning 

the Armpolis ol Athens’, ibid. 73 11 . A W Pickai d-Camhridge, The 
'Theatre of Dionysus m Athens (iy 4ft), W. H Dinsmout, The Archi- 
tecture of Ancient ( Greece (1050) 

Auoha Paus bk 1, 2-17 with Fiber's commentary, U. E 
Wycherley, Literary and Lpigraphical 7 rstimonm (1957); American 
School ot Classical Studies, The Athenian Agora , a ( lutde to the 
Pxcavatinn and Museum 2 (1062), with detailed hihhoginphy 

PnVX. K. Kouroumotes and 11 . A Thompson, ‘The Pnyx in 
Alliens', Uesp. 1032, yo 11 , 1 1 A Thompson und R L. Scianton, 
'Stnas and City Walls on the Pnyx', Uesp . 1041, 2f>y IT. 

Sow 1 ll-FAST ATHENS J Truvlos, The Development of the City Plan 
of Athens (in Modem Greek) (iybo), Annual repot Is in ICrgon since, 
lyfro (in Modern Gieek). 

I* iiKTll 1 If Al ions W. Judeich, Topographie von Athen 1 (iqji); 
J Trnvlob, The Development of the City Plan of Athens (in Modem 
Greek) (ujho): S. K. Jakovidis, The Acropolis tri the Mycenaean 
Period (in Modem Greek) (iyhi). II. A. T. 

ATHLETICS. The Greeks were more interested in 
athletic contests between individuals than in team games, 
and athletic competitions were popular and numerous. At 
the major athletic festivals the athletic events were run- 
ning, long-jumping, throwing the discus, throwing the 
javelin, wrestling, boxing, and the pancratium i he races 
were the stade-race (about 200 m.), the diaulns (two 
lengths of the stadium, about 400 m.), the long-distance 
race (up to 24 lengths of the stadium), ami the race in 
armour. Jumping, throwing the discus, throwing the 
javelin, and wrestling were generally confined to the 
pentathlon (q.v.). There were also nt many festivals 
horse-races and chanot-iaces. 

There is no evidence of the standard of performance in 
any of the events. Phayllus (q.v. 1) is said to have jumped 
55 feet, but this is impossible if the loot by which it was 
measured w as of the usual length (viz. 12 inches or there- 
abouts). Probably a smaller foot (e.g. a child's) was used 
on this occasion (cf. Ar. Nub. 144 If.). The Greeks always 
used weights, ha! teres (q.v.), lor jumping; so the event 
cannot have been a triple jump (hop, step, and jump), in 
which the use of weights would have been impossible. 
The discus was a 'heavy' event and the bioKnvpn (discus- 
throw) was an indeterminate hut comparatively short 
measure of distance (Horn. II. 23. 523). The Greeks, 
however, were more concerned w ith the winning of the 
contest than with times and distances. 

The habit of stripping naked for athletic contests is 
said by Thucydides (1. 6) to have been recently intro- 
duced, but he seems to be referring particularly to 
wrestling and boxing. It seems unlikly that the Greeks 
would ever have stripped completely naked for events 
involving running, though it was an artistic convention, 
even in early times, generally though not always, to 
portray athletes naked. 

Athletic competitions were originally held at the 
funerals of chieftains (Horn. II. 22. 162 ff. and 23, 630) 
and funeral games were not unknown in later times 
(Isoc. Evagoras §1), but in general they were held at 
fixed times (j<v agones) and assumed a religious character 
which was not inherent in their origin. The Olympic 
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Games, which took place at four-yearly intervals without 
a break from 776 h.c. to a.D. 393, were finally suppressed 
by the Christian Emperor, Theodosius, as being a pagan 
religious festival. 

E. N. Gardiner, Athletics of the Ancient World (1930) ; H. A. Hams, 
Greek Athletes and Athletics (1964); J. Jiithner (F. Urein), Die 
athlettschen Leibesubungen der Griechen (1965). R. L. H. 

ATHOS, a headland on the easternmost of the Chalcidian 
promontories, with a conspicuous pyramid-shaped peak 
rising sheer from the sea to 6,350 feet. In 492 u.c. a 
Persian fleet was destroyed near it by a storm. To avoid 
the passage round Mt. Athos, Xerxes dug a canal through 
the neck of the promontory (483-481). This had a length 
of miles, a breadth of 65-100 feet, and a depth of 
6-10 feet (Hdt. 7. 22-24; Strabo 7. 331). Despite the 
doubts expressed by ancient and modern writers, the 
canal was completed; the cutting is visible in places. 
The mountain was sacred to Zeus (Aesch. A\*. 289) and 
cast its shadow on Lemnos at sunset (Soph Fr. 709). 

M C., N. G I.. H. 

ATIA (t, PW Attii 34). daughter of M. Atius Balbus 
(q.v. 1) and of Julia, Caesar’s sister, was the wife of C. 
Octavius (q.v. 4) and the mother of C. Octavius (the 
future Augustus) and of Octavia (2). After her husband’s 
death m 58 u.c. she married L. Marcius Philippus 
(q.v. 5). She died in 43 in her son’s consulship and 
icceived a puhlic funeral. The legend that she hud given 
birth to Augustus by Apollo had some circulation. 

A M., T J. C. 

ATIA (2, r\V Attii 35), sister (presumably younger) of 
Alia (1). She married her sister’s stepson, L. Marcius 
Philippus (q.v. (j), and had a daughter Mama. 

T J. c. 

ATlLIUS( i , /* 1 F 36) CAIATINUS (orCALATINUS), 

AuLiisfroj. 1 , 258 u.c.), fought successfully in Sicily, and 
as praclot (probably; rathei than proconsul) in 257 cele- 
brated a triumph. As consul II (254) lie stormed Pan- 
oimus. He was the first dictator to lead an army outside 
Italy™ to Sicily m 249 He was censor (247). He dedicated 
a temple To Spes m the Forum Holitonuin (prohahly one 
of the three now' under S. Nicola in Carceie). He was 
buried near the Poila Capcna (epitaph, Cic. Sen. 61), and 
was reckoned by Cicero among the most famous men 
oi old. 11 . H. S. 

ATILIUS (2, PIP 60) SERRANUS, Aulus, praetor in 
192 n.r., commanded the Roman fleet against Nubis and 
Antioclius (192-191). Praetor again (173), he renewed 
the treaty relations with Syria on Antiochus Kpiphanes’ 
accession. Envoy to Peiseus in 172 with Q. Marcius 
Philippus, he was consul in 170, in Liguria. 

Scull^rd, Jlom. Pol. 123, 199 M., 250. A H. McD. 

ATILIUS (3), Marcus, contemporary with Caceilius, 
composed enmoedtae palhatae of which very few frag- 
ments remain. lie had a reputation for harshness, and 
could stir the rnK-f'nns deeply. Licmius, in Cic. Fm. 1 . 5, 
applies the term 'ferreus scriptor’ to an Atilius who 
translated Sophocles’ Plectra. 

i r HA(,MPNls. Ribbt-cli, CPF 2 . 32 (ird ed. Teubncr, 1897b 

E. H. W. 

ATILIUS (4, PIP 39) FORTUNATIANUS ( 4 th c. 
A.ri.), metrician. The first part of his Ars (metrica) deals 
with general principles, the second w'lth Ho rati an metres 
(ed. Keil, Gramm. Lat. 6. 278-304). The work depends 
largely on earlier writers, especially Caesius Bassus 
(q.v. 2). 

Sihanz-llobiuB, § 827. J. F. M. 


ATIMIA, the loss of all or some civic rights in a Greek 
city. It originally implied outlawry, but later, especially 
in Athens, involved the loss of active rights only (or of 
some only of these). Deprivation might be temporary: 
a State-debtor’s atimia ended automatically when the 
debt was paid. Permanent deprivation of all rights was 
the punishment for treason, bribery (of a magistrate), 
cowardice in face of the enemy, perjury in a laweourt 
(after three convictions), and some offences against the 
citizenship laws. Permanent deprivation oi some rights 
only was applied (1) if a man brought a g raphe (q.v.) and 
(fl) dropped it, or ( b ) failed to get one-fifth of the votes at 
the trial ; (2) if a man had been convicted three times in a 
yptufiTi ‘irapavop.utv; (3) for certain moral offences. 

A. W. G. 

ATLANTIS, i.c. '(the island) of Atlas’, 'the island lying 
in the Atlantic’. A very large island off the Straits of 
Gibraltar, which, according to myth, once ruled south- 
west Europe and north-west Airica, till, in an expedition 
to conquer the rest, its kings were defeated by the pre- 
historic Athenians (Plato, Tim. 24 e ff.). Its constitution 
is the chief subject of the unfinished Critias. Memories of 
Atlantic islands or of the great volcanic eruption of Thera 
may he behind the myth. It is interesting as the oldest 
surviving philosophical wonderland in Greek, a pre- 
decessor of Euhemerus’ Panchaiu(jee EtJm MLRUs), and of 
lambulus (Diod. Sic. 2. 55-60). 

Cf. W. A lieidc‘ 1 , Proc. American Acad 0/ Arts and Sciences 1933, 
189 IF ; J. Hide?, Hull. acad. toy. Belgique 1934. 101 11 . II. J. H. 

ATLAS (^lrAar), probably ‘very enduring’, a intensive 
^ root of rXav ; in mythology a Titan, son of lapetus 
and Clymenc (Ilesiod, Theu 509). He is guardian of 
the pillars of heaven (Od. 1. 53); but later (as Hesiod, 
ibid. 517, Aesch. PV 347 ff.), he himself holds the sky up. 
Both are well-known popular explanations of why the 
sky does not fall (sec Stith Thompson, A665. 2, AH42). 
Atlas became identified with the Atlas range in north- 
west Airica, or a peak of it (first in Herodotus 4. 184. 
5-6); sky-supporting mountains are also popular (Stith 
Thompson AO65. 3), and found elsewhere in Greek (Ap. 
Hhod. 3. 161, on which see Gillies ad loc.); a later tale 
explaining that Perseus had turned him into stone with 
the Gorgon's head is in Ovid, Met. 4. 655 if. He was 
variously rationalized into a king (Plato, Critias 113 a), a 
shepherd (Polyidus ap. schol. Lycophron, 879), and an 
astronomer (Diod. Sic. 3. 60. 2). From his position in the 
far west, he is naturally brought into conjunction with 
the Hespendes, us in Ovid, loc. cit. ; he is their father 
in Diod. Sic. 4. 27. 2. In Homer (Od. loc. cit.), he 
is father of Calypso, but usually his daughters arc the 
Pleiades (favourite subjects of popular speculation, Stith 
Thompson A773), Alcyone, Celaeno, Electra, Maia, 
Mcropc, Sterope, and Taygete, whose names and local 
connexions (Maia with Arcadia, Electra with Troy, etc.) 
show that the African localization of their father is no 
part of their story. Besides his connexion with Perseus 
(see above) he encountered Heracles (q.v.), when the 
lutter was seeking the apples of the Ilesperidcs. Atlns 
offered to fetch them if Heracles would uphold the sky 
meanwhile ; he then refused to take hack the burden, until 
forced or cheated into doing so by the hero (e.g. Phere- 
cydcs ap, schol. Ap. Rliod. 4. 1396). Atlas upholding the 
sky was represented in art from early times, is a favourite 
subject in I Icllenistic art, and develops into an ornamental 
support. H. J. R. 

ATLAS MOUNTAINS, the great range which formed 
the backbone of Roman Africa. Its highest peaks are in 
the Greut Atlas to the west, and Greek legend con- 
verted them into the bowed shoulders of the god who 
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held up the heavens (st r atlas). The chain slopes eastward 
through Middle and Little Atlas to the Aur^s. On the 
north the Atlas buttresses the Tell or fertile coastal plain. 
Southward the mountains slope down to the Saharan 
desert, which runs eastward to touch Lesser Syrtis (q.v.). 
Between Tell and Sahara are the High Plateaux with 
much good grazing land ; in the centre and the east he the 
shotts or salt lakes. Suetonius Paulinus crossed Mt. Atlas 
in A.D. 42 (Pliny, UN 5. 1415). 

A. N Sherwin- White, JRS ig 44l 1 IT. W. N. W. 

ATREBATES (1), a tribe of Gallia Bclgica. Conquered 
by Caesar in 57 11. c., they contributed 4,000 men to the 
Gallic forces at Alesui in 52, under Commius (q v.), and 
revolted again in 51. Under the Umpire they were noted 
for their woollens. Their centre was at Nemctacum 
(Arras), an important road junction; the ‘Arras hoard’, 
which included the medallion depicting London’s sub- 
mission to Constantius in 296, was found at Beau rains, 
2 miles to the south, in 1922. 

Hoard J. IJubrlou and A. Duquehnoy, Arethuse 1 (iy2 4 ), 45 FT ; 
A. Kvann, hum. Citron, lyjo, 241 11 A 1 >. F. H. 

ATREBATES (2), an offshoot of a Gaulish tribe which 
had entered Britain before 54 b.c. and occupied a region 
between the Thames, the Test, and West Sussex. Succes- 
sive rulers recorded by coins were Commius, Tinrom- 
niius (qq.v.), Eppillus, and Venca; the last three appear 
to have had treaties with Horne. Alter A.D. 43 part at 
least of the area was ruled by Cogidubnus (q.\.J hut 
eventually thiee civitates were created : (1) of the Atrebates 
with caput at Callcva (Silchcster), (u) of the Belgae with 
caput at Vcnta (Winchester), (111) ol the Kegncnses with 
caput at Noviomngus (Chichester). An imperial tile-works 
of the reign of Nero existed at Pamber. Sub-Roman 
earthworks near Silchestcr suggest the survival of the 
town well into the Dark Age, a 1 (inclusion confirmed by 
the tombstone ot Ebicatos inscribed in Ogham characters 
(pel haps sixth century). 

(' F. Stevens m W. F. (jiimi's (eel ), Aspects of Anhaeolo tn 
Rritaul (lySI), IV H ; A L. F KivrC, 7 aren and (la untrv in Rom 
tint.* (iy(i 4 ), 1 3 II ; Ireie, lintunmu , di. iv and v, II 11 St J. 
O’Neil, Antiquity ly 4 4 , iijtL S S. !•. 

ATREUS, in mythology, son of Pelops (sec tan ialus) 
and husband of Aerope. From late epic on (Alcmaeoms 
ap. schol. Eur. Or. 9^5) he and his brother Thyestes 
are at variance. Hermes was wroth with the whole house 
for the dcaLh of his son Myrtilus (see pelops) and gave 
them a golden ram, the possession of which earned the 
kingship with it; Thyestes got this from Aerope, whose 
paramour he was; Atrcus banished him, but later pre- 
tended a reconciliation. At the banquet held to consum- 
mate this, Atreus served up to Thyestes the flesh of the 
latter's own children, at which the sun turned back on 
iLs course in horror. See further aeuisthus. In another 
version (Apollod. Epit. 2. 12) Atreus by advice of Hermes 
offers to let Thyestes, who has seized the throne, keep it 
till the sun turns back; Thyestes agrees, and Zeus im- 
mediately lu ms the sun backwards, the rest of the story 
following much as above. There are numerous other 
variants ; the story was much elaborated by the tragedians, 
see for instance Eur. El. 699 ff. ; Or. 995 ff. ; Seneca, 
Thyestes, passim. Continuous narratives, Apollod., loc. 
cit.; Hyg., Fab. 86-8; more in Koscher’s Lexikon , art. 
‘Atreus* (Eurtwangler). II. J R. 

ATRIUM VESTAE, an ancient precinct, east of the 
Forum Romanum , comprising the aedes and lucus V estae , 
Regia, domus public a , and domus Vestahum. Republican 
remains of the last tw r o underlie the existing domus 
Vestalium , built after Nero’s fire of a.d. 64. The western 
ritual-kitchen is Flavian, while the eastern exedra, once 


fronting a closed garden behind Nero’s small peristyle, is 
Hadnanic. The Antomncs, uniting the rooms grouped 
about the Neronian courtyard, added second and third 
stones. The enlarged peristyle now visible is Severan. 
Later additions are of minor significance. 

F FI vun Dem.m, Atrium Vtstae (U.S.A. iyoy), Ruli. Cam., 1936, 
207 If.; (■ l.ugli, Roma an tu a (iy+6), 202 If, Nusli, Put. but. 
Rome 1 , 15+11. 1. A. K. 

ATT A, TITUS QUINC 1 ms (PIT 2 i , d. 77 b.c.), Latin poet, 
composed comoeduie togatac, elegiac epigrams, and per- 
haps sat ura. Fragments, and titles of eleven plays survive. 
He excelled in character-drawing, especially feminine. 

Fhagmums. Rihlicik, CRP 1 , 160 (3rd ed. Teubner, 1 B97). 

ATT ALE I A, now Antalya, a city of Pmnphylia, founded 
by Attains II, perhaps with Athenian settlers; on its 
imperial coins the city boasts kinship w-ith Athens. In 79 
11. c. it was mulcted of its territory by Scrvihus lsauricus 
for its compile ily with the pirate king Zcnicetcs. These 
lands were probably utilized by Augustus for settling 
veterans, but Attalcia was not made a colony, a status 
which it achieved only in the late third century. Apart 
from the city-walls the ruins arc scanty. 

K I .anckomriilvi, StaJte Pamphvliens (ittyo), i. 7 IF A II. M. I. 

ATTALUS I (Soter) of Pergumum, 269 197 b.c., son 
of Attains a cousin of Eumcnes 1 , whom he succeeded 
(241). lie was the lirst to refuse ‘tribute’ to the Galatians, 
and his great victory over them (before 230) was com- 
memorated hv lus cult-name Safer, by the triumphal 
monument at Pcrgamum famous for its ‘dying Gaul’, 
and probably by the title of King (which Lumcnes had 
never taken). His conntei -attack on Antiochus (q v. X) 
Hierax who had co-operated with the Galatians, gained 
him all Sclcucid Asia Minor except Cilicia 229- 22X); 
but Achueus (q.v. 3) (223 220), cousin and general ol‘ 
Antiochus Ilf, depiivcd him of most of his conquests. 

Attalus now inaugurated a ‘western’ policy which was 
to give a new turn to the history of Pcigamum. The 
dangerous ambitions of Philip V of Macedonia prompted 
him to support Philip’s enemies the Aetolians, first with 
subsidies (220-217), and later with troops and a fleet 
(210-207). After the peace of Phocnicc (205), Attalus 
replied to Philip’s acts ot aggression near the Hellespont 
by renewing the war in alliance with Rhodes (201), and 
securing Roman intervention against Mucedon in com- 
mon with the Rhodians. During the ‘Second Mace- 
donian War’ he co-operated with the Romans by sen. He 
died shortly hefoie the final victory. 

An excellent general and diplomatist, Attains raised 
lVrga mum almost to the rank ot a Great Power. Between 
Philip and Antiochus, he chose to live dangerously, and 
his approach to Rome, though brilliantly successful in 
its immediate rewards (.sec also eumenes It), ultimately 
made Pergamum a pawn of Roman policy, besides 
precipitating the collapse of the Hellenistic political sys- 
tem. Apart from politics, Attalus was a notable patron of 
literature, philosophy, and the arts, and enjoyed a con- 
spicuous domestic happiness with his wife Apuilonis of 
C’yzicus and their four sons. 

I Luisen, Attaints, esp. ch 3, and see under Fine. IWUM. ti T. (J. 

ATTALUS II (PuiLADELPirus), 220 138 b.c., second 
son of Attalus I, and brother of Fumencs II, whom he 
succeeded (160-159). Before 160 he showed himself a 
skilful soldier and diplomatist, and was conspicuously 
loyal to Eumcnes, whom he could probably have sup- 
planted, with Roman support, at any time after 168 (see 
fi ) MF.NEs if). As king, he fulfilled the (by now) traditional 
Pergamene part of watch-dog for Rome in the East. He 
equipped and supported the pretender Alexander Balas 
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lo win the Seleucid throne from Demetrius I (153-150); 
likewise Rome supported Attalus in his two wars with 
Bithynia. Like all the Attalids, he was genuinely in- 
terested in letters and the arts. 

llunnen, Attalids, esp 123 ft. O. T G. 

ATTALUS III (Philomktor Eijfrcetes), c. 170-133 
H c., son ol Eumenes II and successor of Attalus II (138). 
His short reign was famous only for its denouement, the 
‘Testament of Attalus’ bequeathing the kingdom of 
Pergamum to Rome (OG 7 338). Its motive has never 
been perfectly explained, especially as Attalus was com- 
paratively young and presumably did not expect a 
premature death. Rut the revolution aftei his death (see 
ARisiONK'US 1) suggests that he may have made and pub- 
lished this testament partly as an insurance against sot lal 
revolution while he survived. 

Hansen, Attalids, 134 ft. C». T. ("I. 

ATTHIS (.’It fli'O, a tvpe of literature dealing specifically 
with the history of Attica which betaine popular r. 350— 
250 n.c. under the influence of the Sophists and Peri- 
patetics and the general conception fostered by Isocrates 
and the Oiators of a return lo the past glory ol Athens, 
llelkimcus’ history of Attica (Thuc. 1. 07), published soon 
alter n.c., was not strictly an Alt his , hut may have 
set the pattern for the longer w'oiks vviitten after 350 n.c. 

Cleidemus was recognized by Pausanras 10. 15. 5 as the 
lirsr atthidographer, lollowed by Androtion, Phanodcmus, 
Demon, Mclanthius, and Pliiloehorus whose Att/ns 
ended short!) after the C’hrcmonulean War. The later 
work of Ister ( c| .x .1, of Gyrene described as Svvnyuryji two 
MTOii'iujr, seems to have been an epitome of previous 
At t hides. Most utlhidographers held priestly or political 
ofhtes and produced other works on religious antiquities. 
Characteristics of the Atlhuie* are their chronological 
arrangement, emphasis on mythology, and origins of 
culls and descriptions of political institutions. Scholia to 
Aristophanes and the A 1 armor Parium show their accepted 
value lor chiles. Their contents were traditional including 
the history of Athens from primeval times to con- 
temporary events, and their length steadily increased. 
Although the authors adopited dillercnt interpretations of 
events (the Atihult ’v perhaps reflected cunent political 
rivalries) they did not seek new sources of information 
and generally agreed on the main facts of history. The 
Atthides were often used hy later commentators for con- 
stitutional and tnpngiaphical details. 

P jnrohv, Atthi\, the local chroruch s of • hinrnt Athens (144c;’), who 
rejects the view ol Wilamimitz, Anslolrlrs und silken 1 (1893), that 
the first Atthis was compiled h\ an anonymous writer t. 380 U L. 
liom the records ol the I-.xegLlae, K von Fritz, AtlhidographerS and 
Exegitai and D_ IV.in.oii. 7 he Loial Historians of Atlua, TAP A 
194O and iy42 »S’n also UISloHlUliKAl'llY, GHM.K, § 5. G. L. il. 

ATTIANUS, Publius Acilius (P\\\ s.v. Caelius 17, 
hut inscriptions do not support the name C Jaehus , found 
only in S. 1 I.A. liadr. 1. 4), an equestrian of Italica, be- 
came guardian and adviser of the young Hadrian (q.v.). 
He was almost certainly pruejectus praetorto when Tnqan 
died in A.L>. 117 and helped PJotina to secure Hadrian’s 
succession. Probably in iiq, Hadrian enrolled Attianus 
in the Senate with consular rank, ostensibly to honour 
him, hut perhaps in fact to remove him from ofliec be- 
cause of his part in securing the execution of four ‘con- 
sular’ generals for 11 presumed plot (see Hadrian). lie 
was succeeded as prefect by Turbo (q.v.). 

S. II. A. Hadr , Dio Cassius. bk. 6 q; R. H. l.acry. The Equestrian 
f) ffiaalx of Troian and Hadrian , etc . (Dihh. Princeton, 1917). ih, 
no. 37, Launbiechtm, Hentil. no. 2; Symc, 'Tacitus, see index. 

C. H. V. S. ; M. H. 

ATTIC CULTS AND MYTHS. The chief goddess 
was of course Athena, her festivals being Arrhetophona 


(Pyanopsion and Scirophorion; for the month-names, 
see c AI.LNDARS), Procharistena (early spring; both the 
above arc agricultural), Callynteria and Plyntena (Thnr- 
gelion; ceremonial cleansing of tenlple and statue), Pan- 
athenaea (q.v., Hecatombaeon 28, Great Panalhcnuca 
every four years), and Chalceia (last day of Pyanopsion). 
Other gods and goddesses were celehrated at the follow- 
ing festivals . Demeter and Core — Scira (see sciroimioria, 
Scirophorion 12), Tliesmophona (q.v., Pyanopsion 10 at 
llulimus, 11 — 13 Athens), Haloa (Poseideon), Chloia 
(early spring, to Demeter Chloe and Core, at Eleusis), 
Lesser Mysteries at Agrae (Anthesterion), Greater 
Mysteries beginning at Athens und ending at Eleusis 
(Jloedromion 15-22: see mvstfries). Dionysus — Anthes- 
tena (q.v., Anthesterion 11-13; apparently a blend of Ins 
worship with an All Souls feast), Lenaea (q.v., Gamelion 
? 1 2), Rural Dionysia (.see dionysia, Poseideon), Great 
or City Dionysia (Elapheholion q-13 or 14, sec J. T. 
Allen in Univ. of Calif. Publns. xii, 35 ff. ; this and the 
Lenaea were the great dramatic festivals), Oschophoria 
(Pyanopsion ? 8). Kronos — Kroma (Hecatombaeon 12). 
Zeus — Diasia (Anthesterion 23, to Zeus Meilichios, 
see ZKIts), Dipolieia (Scirophorion 14), Diisolcria (Sciro- 
phorion, at Piraeus), and some minor feasts. Apollo — 
Thargelia (q.v., Thargelion 7), Pyanopsia (Pyanopsion 7). 
Artemis — Munichia (Munichion 16); Brauroma (at 
Hiaui on, unknown date, see akiemis), Tauropolia (Halae, 
unknown date). Klaphehoha (unknown, gave its name to 
the month Elapheholion). There were also festivals, of 
winch not much is known, to Poseidon, Hephaestus, 
Prometheus, the Eumenidcs, and some minor deities. 

The best-known myths have to do with Athena and 
Poseidon (qq.v.). Heroic and aetiological tales centre 
on the vague and contradictory line of kings, dealing 
mainly with Cecrops (see culture-urtngeiis), Eriehtho- 
nius, Erechtheus (q.v.), and nhove nil Theseus (q v.). 
There is besides the story of Ceplialus (q.v.) and Procris, 
and a few others little known. See also blndis, erigone, 
NEMESIS (l). 

S Sniders, Die ausirrsltidlischen Kulte und die hmguvg Attihas 

(mil) L. Deubnei, Artist he Feste (1932). H. J. U. 

ATTIC ORATORS. Caeeihus of Calacte in the 
Augustan age wrote ‘On the style of the ten orators’, 
namely Antiphon, Andocides, Lysias, Isocrates, Isaeus, 
Lycurgus, Aeschines, Demosthenes, llyperides, Dinar- 
chus. This ‘canon’, though ignored hy Dionysius, was 
recognized hy the ps. -Plutarch, Quintilian, and later 
writers. Its origin is unknown, but the arbitrary inclusion 
of a definite number of names in such a class is character- 
istic of Alexandrian scholarship. 

Ancitmt SoimCES. Psrudo-PlufHrrh, Liter of the Ten Orators; 
Dionysius of ] IjIii arnassm, JJr 1 'erhoium Cnrnpontione and Letters 
to A nun fir us ; IlLmLlnus, Di Elocutions; llcrmugcncs JlcpL IBeiuv; 
[LonmiiGsJ, On the .Sublime 

MolU-HN WoHks. I-. Hlasis, lhe attache lieredsamkcit 1 (1887-98); 
R. C Jebb. The Attn Omtnrs from Antiphon to Isaeus 1 (1893), J F. 
Dobson, The Greek Orators (1919). >tr, History of Greece, CAH 
vn ; Onisrl, Ifistoire de la lilt grecque v. G. Kennedy, The Art of 
Persuasion in Greece (igbj). 

Texts. Oratores Attin, 1. Bekker (1828); do. G. S. Dobson (1828): 
Text und Translation of Minor Attn Orators, K. J. Muidment ami 
J. O. Burll (2 voLs Loch). Selection v from the Attic Orators (text and 
commentary), K. C Jebb (2nd cd. 1K8H) 

See also under the names ol tile various orators. J F. D. 

ATTICA, a triangular promontory constituting the 
easternmost part of central Greece, separated from 
Boeotia by Mts. Pnrnes and Cithaeron and from Megara 
by Mt. Cerata. This area of about 1,000 sq. m. is domi- 
nated by four mountain systems, Aegalcos, Hymettus, 
Pentelicus, and Lourium, which divide the landscape 
into three interconnected plains, to the west the Thnasian 
plain with its chief town at Eleusis where Demetcr gave 
com to man, in the centre the larger but stonier Attic 
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plain, and to the cast the Mesogeia suitable for the vine, 
olive, and fig, as well as two smaller parcels of arable land 
to the north-east around Marathon and Aphidna. Attica’s 
wealth, however, lay not so much in the light, sparsely 
watered soil, as m natural resources: excellent potter’s 
clay, white and blue marble from Pentclicus and Hymet- 
tus, and silver and lead from Laurium (q.v.). 

From Neolithic times so large a district encouraged the 
growth of many separate communities that were at first 
independent. The tradition of twelve townships in the 
time of Cecrops appears justified in the light of the 
copious Mycenaean remains from Klcusis, Marathon, 
Thoncus, and elsewhere. But then occurred the synor- 
ktsmos (q.v.), a fusing of these disparate entities into a 
single Athenian state, an act attributed to Theseus though 
in fact a gradual process lasting probably until the seventh 
century (see eleusis). The choice of Athens as capital was 
natural ; not only was the city located within the largest 
plain, but it was also ihe centre of communications. That 
it had ready access to the sea at Phalerum and Piraeus was 
later to prove a consideration of the highest significance. 

This ascendancy of Athens, religious as well as political 
(for the major rural cults were duplicated in the city), did 
not at first unduly weaken the importance and vigour of 
the Attic countryside. Power and wealth continued to he 
locally based as were men’s loyalties, and the rich finds of 
archaic sculpture and pottery show that in the sixth 
century aristocratic families lived throughout Attica in a 
style (and with a following) akin to feudal batons. How- 
ever, the tyranny of Pisistratus and the reforms of Clei- 
sthencs broke the strength of these local associations hy 
making everyone dependent upon the organized, central 
government at Athens, a dependency further intensified 
in the fifth century by the adoption of an aggressive foreign 
policy based on sea-power and sea-borne trade. Attica 
had now become an appendage to Athens and in an 
emergency such as the Peloponnesian War could be dis- 
regarded. 

(iFNFRAL LITPRATUHI' C'nry, Geographic fiafkground, 75 tl ; 
P-K, GI. i, pi. 3 ; U J Hopper, USA 1061, rSg ff, 

TopouhaPMY. E. C'urtiun and A. Milcnhofcr, lent to Kartm vnn 
Attika (18H1 -1000). 

Cults and History. S Solders, Jhr aussersttidlischen Kulte und 
die Eimgung Attikut (iqii). 

Maps. British Stuff, 1 100,000; Cuitiu*- Kaupeit, Karim vnn 
Attika 1 .25,000, ■E’AeiitfrfioufidKTj'r, 1 . 1 00,000, Creek Staff, 1 ■ 20,000. 

C. W. J. E. 

ATTICA, Caeciua (PW Pomponii 78), daughter of 
Atticus, born 51 b.C. As a child she is frequently men- 
tioned in Cicero’s coriespondence. Married to Agrippa 
through the good offices of Antony (c. 37), she was the 
mother of Agrippina (1). Suspected of misconduct with 
her tutor, Caecilius (q.v. 3) Epirota, she may have been 
divorced; or else she died young; at all events Agrippa 
married again c. 28. T. J. C. 

ATTICUS (1 ), Titus Pomponius (PW 102, Ruppl. 8), 
born in 1 10 u.c. us the son of a rich and cultured knight, 
was later adopted hy an even richer uncle, whose 
wealth he inherited. He was a boyhood friend of Cicero, 
whose brother Quintus married Atticus’ sister, and whose 
Letters to Atticus (which Atticus himself perhaps edited 
some time after Cicero’s death) are the best source for 
his life and character. (There is also a useful, but un- 
critical, biographical sketch hy his friend Nepos.) In 85 
Atticus left Rome after realizing his assets in Italy, in 
order to escape the civil disturbances that he foresaw, 
and settled in Athens until the middle sixties (hence his 
cognomen). He there studied and adopted the Epicurean 
philosophy and henceforth combined a life of cultured 
ease and literary activity with immense success in busi- 
ness (where his methods were no better or worse than 
what we know of his contemporaries’) and an infallible 


instinct for survival. While urging Cicero privately to 
determined action on behalf of the Optimates (with whom 
he sympathized), especially in 40, he himself refused to 
engage in politics and helped all prominent politicians 
in need, from Manus to Octavian, without hecoming 
embroiled in their differences. He was Cicero’s literary 
adviser and publisher and himself wrote a Liber Annuhs 
(a chronological table of world, and especially of Roman, 
history), which became a standard work, and other 
historical books (all now lost). He lived to become a 
friend of Agrippa, who married his daughter, and in 
32 he committed suicide when suffering from an incurable 
illness. 

Cicero and Nepot. (ace above) Shackleiun Hailey, Cl cent's Letters 
to Atltcus, 1 (l9<>5), J H- E. D. 

ATTICUS (2), Julius, like Graecinus (q.v.), a Latin 
writer on vines in Tiberius' time, who w'as a source lor 
Columella (3. 17. 4) and Pliny (H AT 17. 90.) 

Schanz Homiuh § 407. I- 

ATTICUS (3) (r. a.d. 150-200), Platonist, opposed the 
infiltration of Peripatetic elements into Platonism, but 
himself introduced into it certain doctrines proper to 
Stoicism. 

ATTILA, king of the Huns (q.v.) (a.d. 434-53), at first 
ruled jointly with his brother Bleda, whom he murdered 
in 445. The empire which he inherited from his predeces- 
sors stretched fiom the Alps to the Caspian Sea. IIis 
major military campaigns were those of 441-3 and 447 
against the Eastern Empire, where he ravaged the 
Balkan provinces and Greece; that of 451, when he in- 
vaded Gaul but was defeated at the Catalau man Plains 
by the Romans, Jed by Actius, and the Visigoths; and 
that of 452, when he invaded Italy and sacked son.* of the 
most famous cities there. He intended to invade the 
Eastern Empire again in 453, but died during the night 
after his marriage to a girl called lldico. He was of a 
blustering, arrogant character, a persistent negotiator, 
but not pitiless. No detailed description has survived of 
any of his battles. 

F. A Thump'wjn, A History of Atttla and the Hum ( 194H). E. A T. 

ATTIS, in mythology, the youthful consort of Cybele 
(q.v.) and prototype of her eunuch devotees. The myth 
exists in two main forms, with many variants. According 
to the Phrygian tale (Paus. 7. 17. 10-12 ; cf. Arn . Adv. Nat. 
5. 5-7), the gods castrated the androgynous Agdistis 
(q.v.); from the severed male parts an almond tree 
sprang and by its fruit Nana conceived Attis. Later Ag- 
distis fell in love with him, and to prevent his marriage 
to another caused him to castrate himself. Agdistis is 
clearly a doublet of Cybele, though Arnohius brings 
them both into his account. Ovid (Fasti 4. 221-44) and 
others change many details, but keep the essential aetio- 
logical feature, the self-castration. In a probably Lydian 
version Attis, like Adonis, is killed by a boar. The story of 
Atys, son of Croesus, who was killed by the Phrygian 
Adrastus in a boar-hunt (Ildt. i, 34-35) is an adaptation 
of this, and attests its antiquity, though the Phrygian is 
probably the older version. 

In Asia Minor Attis bears his native nameVonly in the 
Neo-Phrygian inscriptions, though the high priest and, 
under the Empire, all members of the priestly college 
at Pessinus had the title Attis. Attis is sometimes called 
Papas or Zeus Papas. 

Whatever his original character, vegetation god or 
mortal lover of Cybele, in the early cult he remains a sub- 
sidiary figure, whose death is mourned but who is not, 
apparently, worshipped. He appears only rarely in 
Greece, but at Rome attained official status under 
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Claudius, and after c. a.d. 150 becomes an equal partner 
in the cult. Under the later Empire he was invested with 
celestial attributes, and became a solar deity, supreme, 
all-powerful, and sometimes it seems a surety of im- 
mortality to his initiates. In art he is generally repre- 
sented as an effeminate youth, with the distinctive 
Phrygian cap and trousers. See Anatolian deities; 
cybele; eunuchs, religious. 

J Curconinn, Mtl d'Arch. rt d’Htst , l 923, i i.s ff., 237 ff- ; Cuniont, 
Rel. or.. H. Ilcpding, Attis (i9°l). H. Grmllot, he Culte de CvbMe 
(1912); H. Strathmann, RAC, s.v.; M. P. Nilshon, GG R l , ii, 940 ff. ; 
P Liunbreclils, Altts. van herdersknaap tot god (19(12), with Fiench 
retail nt? 1 , M. J. VennuHcrcn, The Legend of AtUs\in Greek and Roman 
An (Leiden, 19 66). F H W. 

AUDAX (probably 6th c. a.d.), grammarian, whose De 
Scauri et Palladn Libris excerpta is extant (ed. Keil, 
Gramm. Lat . 7. 320-62). 

Selianz-Hosius § 1 105 

AUFIDIUS (1, PW 15) BASSUS (fl. mid 1st c. a.d.), 
the imperial historian, an Epicurean and subject to ill 
health, which prevented a public career, wrote on the 
German Wars ( Helium ( fernianicum ), probably under 
Tiberius and glorifying his achievements of a.d. 4-16. 
He also wrote a history of his times, prohably under 
Claudius, which may have begun with Caesar’s death, 
included Cicero’s death (Sen. Suas. 6. 18 ; 23), and was 
continued by the Elder Pliny under the title a fine 
Aufulti Bassi. This indicates an inconspicuous closing 
point, which may fall in a.d. 31, hut is, on the evidence 
of Tacitus’ use of Pliny, better set c. a.d. 50. In authority 
he ranks among the great historians of the early Empire 
(Omni. 10. 1. 103). 

Peter, HR Rel ll cxxxv I>ft , PI). Fubia, Lex Sources de Taette ( i 8 qi), 
1S5, j 5 5 . l! F. Muiizl Rh. Mus. 1907, 1O1 IT ; Symc, Tacitus, 
274, 2KH, 697 11 A hi. McD. 

AUFIDIUS (2, PW 6), Gnafus, prnetor in 107 u.c., 
wrote a ‘Graeca histona', probably ol Rome ( Tusc . 5. 

1 12). 

l Grll Hi 4. 

AUFIDIUS (3), Modfstus, commentatoi on Virgil and 
Horace, in the first century A.D. 

Srhanz IIosius § 264. 

AUFIDUS (modern Of ant 0), the most important river 
of southern Italy. A powerful stream in winter and 
sluggish creek in summer, it rises near the Tyrrhenian 
Sea but flows into the Adriatic, through the territories of 
llirpim and Apuli, past Canusuini and Cannae. Horace, 
a native of nearby Venusia, often mentions it. E. T. S 

AUGURES, official Roman diviners, forming a col- 
legium which consisted originally of three hut was 
giadually increased to sixteen members (Livy 10. 6. 7-8 
and perwcha 89; Dio Cassius 42. 51. 4), one of the 
quattuor amplisstma collegia. Etymology uncertain; the 
traditional derivation from aui-\ ger(o) would give * auger, 
not augur ; that from the root aug(eo) (see E. Elinck 
Ann. Acad. Scient. Fenmcae 1921, 3 ff.), suggests rites 
of fertility rather than divinution, but the transition is 
not impossible, cf. augurium canarium. Their business 
was not to foretell the future, hut to discover by observa- 
tion of signs (auguria), either casually met with (oblativa) 
or watched for ( impetrativa ), whether the gods did or 
did not approve a proposed action. The most charac- 
teristic signs were given by birds (hence the traditional 
etymology). These might be chickens, which were earned 
by armies in the field for the purpose; food was given to 
them, and if they ate it so as to drop some from their 
beaks, thnt was an excellent sign('tripudium solistimum’, 


Cicero, Div. 2. 72, where see Pease). If wild birds were 
observed, the augur marked out a templum (cf. divina- 
tion), i.e. he designated boundaries by word of mouth 
(see e.g. Varro, Ling. 7. 7-8, which gives the formula) 
within which he would look for signs, and divided 
this space into sinistra , dextra , antua, and posttea (pars); 
the significance of the flight or cry of the bird varied 
according to the part in which it was heard or seen. 
The officiant faced south or east (H. J. Rose, JfRS 1923, 
82 ff). Such observations prefaced every important 
action public or (at least in early times) private, but to 
accept or reject augural advice was the responsibility 
of the magistrate or other person performing the action. 
For augtinum salutis , see salus, nnd for augury in 
general see divination; religion, etruscan. For the 
Auguratorium on the Palatine where Romulus is said 
to have taken the auspices for his new city, see Nash, 
Piet. Diet. Rome 1, 163. 

llouch^Leclcrcq, Histone dr la Ihvination iv. 209 ff , Wisaowa, 
RK 52.1 ff ; Lain.*, RR 67, 397, 1 *. Catalano, Contrihutt alto studio 
del dvittn auituraie (19(10). H J. It. 

AUGURINUS, Sf.ni ius, a young friend praised by 
Pliny (Ep. 4. 27 ; 9. 8) for writing 'Poems in Little* 
(poematia) marked by charm and tenderness, but some- 
times by satire. Pliny quotes eight hendecasyllabics by 
him in the manner of Catullus and Calvus. Possibly lie 
is identical with (J. Gcllius Sentius Augurinus, proconsul 
under Hadrian (GIL 3. 586). 

IJachr. FPR, Mur«_l FPL. J. W. D.; CJ. 8. A F. 

AUGURIUM CANARIUM. Atcius Capito (in Fcstus, 
358, 27 Lindsay) says that reddish ( rutilae ) bitches were 
sacrificed canarw samfuio pro frugibus, to ‘deprecate’ the 
fierceness of the Dog-star. Cf. Fest. (Paulus), 39, 13, 
from which it would appear that the place was near the 
Porta Catularia and the time fairly late summer, since 
the crops were yellowing ( fiauescentcs ). This seems to be 
the sacrum canarium of Daniel’s Servius on G. 4. 424. 
The ritual name, however, was augunum canarium, as is 
shown by Pliny (TIN 18. 14) who quotes from the com - 
mentani pontificum (q.v.) the direction that the days (dies; 
it is not clear whether the rite lasted more than one day 
or the various days for different years are meant) for it 
should be fixed 'priusquam fruincntu uaginis exeant nec 
(et todd., corr. Ulrichs) antequam in uaginas perueniant’, 
that is to say some tune in spring (see L. Delattc, Ant. 
Class. 1937, 93 ff )- The name probably means 'augunum 
of the dog-days’. It is most unlikely that it was a sacrifice 
to the Dog-star; it may have been an augury in the sense 
that omens for the result of the harvest were taken from 
the victims, but if the second etymology given under 
'auguiif-S* is right, it is tempting to make it mean 'cere- 
mony of increase for the dog-days’. There is no evidence, 
though some probability, that the augurs took part and 
no reason to suppose it performed in honour of any 
god. 

Latte, RR 68. 11. J. R. 

AUGUSTA (1) PRAETORIA (now Aosta) , a colony 
founded with 3,000 Praetorians on the Duna Maior 
in Cisalpine Gaul by Augustus (24 H.C.); it was here 
that Terentius Varro had encamped the previous year 
when subjugating the Salassi (q.v. Strabo 4. 206; Cass. 
Dio 53. 25). Standing at the Italian end of the Great and 
Little St. Rcrnurd Passes over Pennine and Graian Alps 
respectively, Augusta became and still remains the 
capital of this whole region ( Val d' Aosta). 

For inscnprionu see P. Bnrocelli, Inscription*! ltahae i, fane. 1 
(1032); for Roman monuments, F. Havcrficld, Ancient Town 
F. Eyssenhardt, Aosta and seine Alterthumer (180G); 
P. Toesca, Aosta (1911). E. T. S. 
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AUGUSTA (2) RAUR1CA (now Augst, near Basle), 
a colony founded by Munatius l’lancus (q.v. 1) in 44 b.c. 
in the territory of the Raunci. Strengthened by Augustus, 
it formed with Aug. Praetoria and Au^. Vindelicorum 
a linked communication system and was a frontier post 
in the Upper Rhine valley. Though attacked by the 
Alamanni in a.d. 259/60, it flourished in the second and 
third centuries, as witnessed by the surviving remains: 
forum, temples, theatre, amphitheatre, basilica, baths, 
curia, dwellings; the city wall, begun in the third cen- 
tury, was uncompleted. Under Diocletian it was succeeded 
by a garrison nearer the Rhine in Uastrum Rauracensc 
(Kaiseraugst). 

T ; . Slahdin, Die Sihtvetz in rain. Zcit 1 (1948), 95 ff , 507 IT. , R. 
I.Hur, Fuhier durch Augusta Raunai 1 ( 1959) , for find ol mid-fourth- 
century hi l vet, K. Laur, Der Silberschatz von Kaiseraugst (1964). 

II. 11. S. 

AUGUSTA (3) TAURINORUM (now Torino , Turin), 
an important Augustan 1 oh mi a in Cisalpine Gaul, situated 
at the foot of the Mont Gcncvre Pass over the Cottian 
Alps and at the confluence of the Duria Minor and the 
Padus (q.v.), which here became navigable (Pliny, HN 3. 
123). Originally the capital of the Tiiurini, who were 
probably criticized Ligurians, it is apparently identical 
with the Taurasia captured by Hannibal, 218 n.c (App. 
Haim. 5). Tacitus (Hist. 2. 66) records its burning in a.d. 
On. Ancient authors seldom mention it. The modern 
city preset ves the ancient street plan. 

K T laverficld, Ancient 7 otvn^l Vanning (1911), 87; G. Bcndinclli, 
Torino Ramona (igaK). 1 C. T. h. 

AUGUSTA (4) TREVERORUM, modern Trier or 
Irenes, was founded by Augustus. It rapidly became the 
chief city of north-east Gaul, arid an important trade 
centre between Gaul and the Rhineland; its colonial 
status, it not already conferred by Augustus, probably 
dates from C laudius. It was the seat of the procurator prn- 
vtnciae Belgicae et duarum Germamarum ; Postumtis made 
it his capital, a precedent followed by Maxirnian and 
Constantins Chlorus (though it had been badly damaged 
by the F ranks and Alamanni in 275/6), and it remained 
the capital of the Prefecture of Gaul from 297 until early 
in the fifth century, when it was abandoned to the Franks. 
Its bishop enjoyed a corresponding importance. 

Trier grew far beyond the original settlement, to 
cover 700 acres. Notable ruins, mostly of the period 
when the city was frequently the imperial residence, 
survived into modern limes — e.g. the ‘Porta Nigra’ (a 
late Roman gateway), remains of public halls, including 
an imperial audience ball, baths, and the first-rentury 
amphitheatre (restored by Constantius Chlorus). Excava- 
tion has revealed an extensive temple quarter (already 
used in pre-Roman times) outside the town, comprising 
about seventy shrines, a theatre, and priests’ dwellings. 
Pottery (including samian ware) and cloth manufactured 
in Trier were widely exported ; the city had an imperial 
mint from at least 296 and was also a centre of the 
Moselle wine trade 

K Schumacher, Sicdelungs- und Kulturgeschichte der Rhemlande, 

Bd. n (1923). O. 13 .; P. S. 

AUGUSTA (5) VINDELIC(OR)UM (now Augsburg) 
probably dates from c. A.D. 6-9, when the legion stationed 
at Oberhauscn nearby was sent away. It lay at the centre 
of a network of important roads and was from the first 
the administrative and trading centre of Ractia (cf. Tac. 
Germ. 41). Hadrian raised it to municipal status (122-3), 
and after the reorganization under Diocletian it remained 
the civil capital of Ractia Secunda. It became the seat of 
a bishop. Nothing of Roman Augsburg remains above 


ground, but numerous sculptures and smaller objects 
have been found. 

W. Htthener, Jahrbuch d. R/im.-Germ. Zentral-muteums, Mainz 
i9S8.i54tt. O. B. 

AUGUSTINUS, Aurelius (St. Augustine, a.d. 354- 
430), was born at Thagastc ( Souk A hr as , Algeria), son 
of Patncius and a dominant Catholic mother, Monica. 
He taught rhetoric at Carthage, Rome, and (384 to 386) 
at Milan. Patronized by Synimachus (q.v. 2), the pagan 
orator, he hoped, hy an advantageous marriage (to w hich 
he sacrificed his concubine, the mother of a son, Adeo- 
datus — d. c. 390) to join the ‘aristocracy of letters’ typical 
of his age (see ausonius). At 19, however, he had read the 
Hortemius of Cicero. This early ‘conversion to philo- 
sophy’ was the prototype of successive conversions: to 
Manichaeism (q.v.), a Gnostic sect promising Wisdom, 
and, in 386, to a Christianized Nco-Platomsm (q.v.), 
patronized by Ambrose (q.v.), bishop of Milan. 
Catholicism, for Augustine, was the ‘Divine Philosophy’, 
a Wisdom guaranteed by authority but explored by 
reason : Seek and yc shall find, the only Scriptural citation 
in his first work, characterizes Ins life as a thinker. 

Though the only Latin philosopher to fail to master 
Greek, Augustine transformed Latin Christianity by his 
Neo-Platonism: his last recorded words echo Plotinus 
(q.v.). Stimulated by abrupt changes —he was forcibly 
ordained priest at Hippo (Hone, Alpena) in 391, becom- 
ing bishop in 395 — and by frequent controversies (see 
DONA1IST.S, PELAUHJS), Augustine developed his ideas 
with an independence that disquieted even Ins admirers. 
He has left his distinctive mark on most aspects of 
western Christianity. 

Augustine’s major works aie landmarks in the aban- 
donment of classical ideals. His early optimism was soon 
overshadowed hy .1 1 Helical doctrine of grace. This hange 
was canonized in an autobiographical mastcrpiei e, the 
Confessions (r. 397-400), a vmd if highly selective suuice 
for his lile to 388 and, equally, a mirror of his changed 
outlook. De Doctnna Christiana (begun 396/7) sketched 
a literary culture subordinated to the Bible. Lie Trim tat e 
(399 to 419) provided a more radically philosophical 
statement of the doctnne of the Trinity than any Greek 
Father. De (.'nutate Dei (413 to 42(1) presented a de- 
finitive juxtaposition of Christianity with literary 
paganism and Neo-Platonism, notably with Porphyry 
(q.v.). After 412, he combatted 111 Pclagiamsm views 
winch, ‘like the philosophers of the pagans’, had 
promised men fulfilment by their unaided eflorts. In his 
Retractationes (427) Augustine criticized his super- 
abundant output of 93 works in the light of a Catholic 
orthodoxy to which he believed he had progressively con- 
formed — less consistently, perhaps, than he realized. 

Letters and verbatim sermons richly document 
Augustine's complex life as a bishop : the centre of a group 
of sophisticated ascetics (notably Pan linns of Nola), the 
‘slave’ of u simple congregation, he was, above all, a 
man dedicated to the authority of the Catholic Church. 
This authority had enabled his restless intellect to work 
creatively : he would uphold it, in Africa, hy every means, 
from writing a popular song to elaborating the only 
explicit justification in the Early Church of a policy of 
religious persecution (see donatists). 

Works. Mignc, PI. xxxn-xlvii ; see C_ Andrcsen, Bibliographies 
Augustmtana (iyGz) Consult especially. 1 1. -I. Marrou, St. Augustin 
et la fin de la culture antique* (195N); P Courcelle, Recherchcs tur let 
Confessions (1950), Let Confetnons de S't. Augustin dans la tradition 
litterai re (iy6j); K. I Volte, Beatitude et Sagetse (1 i)Ui); E. van der 
Mecr, St. Augustine the Bishop (Engl, trans. 1961); P. ltrown. 
Augustine oj Hippo (1967). P. R. E. II. 

AUGUSTODUNUM (modern Autun), a town in 
Gallia Belgica, founded r. 12 b.c. in the plain of the 
Arroux to replace the hill-town Bihracte. It was laid 
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out on a large scale (area c . 490 acres), and important 
buildings (including two town gates) survive. It was 
celebrated as a centre of learning both in the first and in 
the fourth centuries a.d. it suffered for its fidelity to 
Claudius II (a.d. 269), and was ruined after a seven- 
month siege. Its restoration under Constantius I is 
celebrated by Eugenius, master of the local 4 Scholae 
Maenianae’. But the reduced perimeter of the town wall 
shows its depopulation. 

II de Fontenay, Autun et ses Monument 1 (i8Hg); F. J. JIaverfield, 
Ancient Tmm Planning (1913), izi ff , Chenier, Manuel in. (105(1), 
*34 IF. . F. Thevenoi, Autun (1932) ; id .,L« Votes mm de la ntc des 
Edams (19(10). l_. K. S. 

AUGUSTUS (63 d.c.— a.d. 14). C. Octavius, born on 
23 Sept. 63 u.c., was brought up by his mother Atia 
(q.v. 1), Caesar’s niece.'as his father C. Octavius (q.v. 4) 
died in 59. His teachers gave him a taste for literature 
and philosophy, but Caesar himself introduced him to 
Roman life. Aged 12, he pronounced the luudatio of 
his grandmother Julia; he was appointed pontifex; in 
4O u.c. he accompanied his great-uncle in his triumph. 
Despite delicate health, he joined Caesar in Spain in 45. 
At Apollnnia, where he had been sent with his friends, 
M. Agrippa and Salvidienus Rufus, to complete his 
studies, he learnt of Caesar’s sudden denth. The opening 
of Caesar’s will revealed that Octavius had been adopted 
and made his chief heir by the dictator. lie decided to 
return to Italy and to avenge Caesar. The unexpected 
situation imposed new duties and stimulated new ambi- 
tions. Caesar had lived long enough to aflord an inspiring 
example, but had died soon enough not to destroy the 
Roman traditionalism of his heir. Octavius was cautious 
and super stitiuus, hut exceptionally mature, clever, and 
decided. In Italy lie gained Cicero’s sympathy and 
Antony’s distrust. He celebrated the ludi I'irtotiae 
Cue saris and, while linking himself with the moderate 
Republicans, did not overlook Caesar's veterans. During 
the conflict between Antony and Dec. Brutus (q.v. 6) 
he obtained from the Senate the rank of senator and 
piopraetor, and emerged victorious from the war of 
Mutin.i (43 h. c:.). But when the Senate refused their 
champion due honours, his legionaries forced his appoint- 
ment as consul, lie was recognized as Caesar’s adopted 
son under the name of Gains Julius Caesar Octavianus. 

1 lc soon reached a compromise with Antony and M. I -epi- 
dus (q.v. 3). Bv the Lex Titia (27 Nov. 43) they secured 
official acknowledgement of themselves as triumvirs rci 
pubheae constituerulae for five years. Octavian obtained 
Africa, Sicily, and Sardinia as his provinces. When on 
1 Jan. 42 Caesar was recognized as a god, Octavian 
became dim (thus. In the tnumviral proscriptions (q.v.) 
he was as ruthless as his colleagues : ambition and a touch 
of puritanical fanaticism made him cruel. During the 
campaign of Philippi he suffered from ill health. Under 
a new settlement he held Spain, Sardinia, and for a short 
time Africa, and supervised the distribution of land to 
the veterans. 'This task and the suppression of the 
rebellion of h. Antonius (q v. 6), in which Salvidienus 
Rufus, M. Agrippa, and C. Maecenas became his close 
collaborators, strengthened his hold on Italy and Gaul 
(40 u.c.). In a transitory attempt to conciliate Sextus Pom- 
peius, who had occupied Sicily and Sardinia, Octavian 
married his relative Scribonia (q.v.). In Oct. 40 the pact 
of Brundisium sealed a new reconciliation with Antony, 
who married Octavian’s sister, Octavia; Virgil’s fourth 
Eclogue records the contemporary enthusiasm. Octavian 
divorced Scribonia and married Livia (q.v.), who shared 
his traditionalism and simplicity and thus became a 
permanent force in his life. Salvidienus Rufus was now 
condemned to death, since he was suspected of meditat- 
ing revolt. In 38, when war with Pompeius broke out, 
Octavian probably assumed the praenomen of imperator 


(q.v.), which was ratified in 29 by the Senate. In 37 at 
Tarentum Antony and Octavian confirmed their agree- 
ment and had their triumviral powers extended for 
another five years (until Dec. 33?). With the defeat of 
Pompeius and the downfall of Lepidus (36) the West waa 
in the hands of the dim Jilius. 

2. Octavian was already winning over public opinion 
in Italy. He put himself under the protection of Apollo. 
He was perhaps granted sacrosanctitas or some other 
form of tnbumcian privilege. He disbanded legions and 
founded colonies. He saw definitely that his task was to 
establish peace and restore Italy. The opposition to 
Antony and Cleopatra reinforced his position at a 
moment in which the consciousness of a united Italy 
was just formed. Between 35 and 33 u.c. his campaigns 
in lllyricum and Dalmatia, although not entirely success- 
ful, strengthened the eastern borders of Italy. Great 
attention was given to the adornment of Rome, especially 
under the aedileship of Agrippa (33 u.c.). Octavian’s 
party had originally won more support from the Italian 
municipalities, but now a considerable part of the Roman 
aristocracy joined. Antony’s callousness towards Octavia 
added a family justification to the rivalry. The triumvirate 
was not renewed, but Octavian, like Antony, did not 
abandon power and prepared lor war against his partner. 
In Oct. 32 Italy and the western provinces swore 
allegiance to Octavian. They became his clients — an 
important step towards the Pnncipate and a substitute 
lor his triumviral powers. War was declared only against 
Cleopatra. In 3T Octavian’s position became more regular 
when he assumed the consulship, which he held every 
year until 23 u.c. 

3. Octavian overthrew Antony in the campaign of 
Actium(Sept. 3 1 ), founded Nicopolis(q.v. 3), and ascribed 
his success to Apollo, in August 30 he became master 
of Egypt and its treasure. Ilia arrangements in the East 
mainly preserved the dispositions of Antony. In 30 
lihationB for his genius were granted by the Senate; his 
trihunician competence was perhaps extended; he was 
authorized to create patricians. In 29 he celebrated bis 
triumph and the temple of Janus was closed. Many 
legions were dishnnded; new distributions of land were 
granted. In 28 Octavian held the census with Agrippa, re- 
duced the Senate to some 800 members (later to 600), was 
appointed pnneeps senatus , revived ancient religious cere- 
monies, and dedicated a temple of Apollo on the Palatine. 
His policy was increasingly founded upon his prestige as 
victor, peace-bringer, and defender of Roman tradition. 
He was teaching the Italian people that Roman traditions 
were their truditions and old Roman virtue the eternal 
foundation ot the Roman State. Poets, historians, and 
artists were at his side. The Republic had to be solemnly 
restored, because the Republic was deeply rooted in 
tradition. Yet the restoration had to be reconciled with 
the obvious fact that Octavian never seriously thought 
ot laying down lus pow r er. He effectively controlled the 
State through his money and his soldiers {see armies, 
ROMAN, § 4). 

4. On 13 Jan. 27 R.C., Octavian transferred the State 
to the free disposal of the Senate and people, hut he 
received Spain, Gaul, and Syria (in addition to Egypt) 
for ten years as his province with the greater part of 
the army, while preserving his consulate {see imperujm). 
On 16 Jan. he received among many honours the title 
Augustus (see following article), wdiich proclaimed his 
superior position in the State. The month Sextilis was 
called Augustus. A golden shield was set up in the 
Senate-house with an inscription commemorating his 
valour, clemency, justice, and piety; a replica found at 
Arles is dated 26 u.c. Possibly he was granted other 
powers. The Republic was restored, because his powers 
depended on the Senate and were formally to last only 
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for ten years. Yet the forces in his hands were over- 
whelming and supported a moral authority even greater. 
Half the Empire had already sworn allegiance to him. 
The oath was extended to the other provinces, and 
probably the soldiers took a special oath of allegiance to 
him. In the East the cult of Augustus was associated 
with the existing cult of Roma. In the West many forms 
of worship, especially of his genius, were widespread. 
Horace described him as Mercury m Carm. i. 2. 

5- Expansion of the frontiers and reinforcement of the 
Roman penetration in semi-conquered territories were 
equally considered. The frontiers between Egypt and 
Ethiopia were secured by the campaigns of Cornelius 
Callus (20 B.c\) and C. Petronius (25). Augustus himself 
directed the main phase of the final submission of Spain 
and the urbanization and organization of Spain and Gaul 
(27-25). In 25 Terentius Varro (q.v. 4) Murena crushed 
the Salassi in Val d’Aosta, but Aehus Gallus failed to 
conquer Arabia helix (25-24). Galatia was annexed (25) 
and Juba appointed king of Mauretania. These were 
diflicult years: Augustus was critically ill in 25 and 23 
H.C. In 26 Cornelius Gallus (q.v. 3) was condemned. In 
23 or 22 the conspiracy of Varro Murena was discovered. 
In 23 young Marcellus (q.v. 7), who had married Augus- 
tus’ daughter Julia in 25, died. As Augustus had no son, 
the problem of a successor was urgent. Constitutional 
reforms seemed necessary. In 24 Augustus had been 
granted dispensation from certain laws. In July 23 lie 
resigned the consulship, but obtained an imperium pro- 
consular maim in the senatorial provinces and the tn- 
buiiina potestas for life ; this included the absolute right 
of veto and involved complete control of the State — 
the very end of the Roman Republic. Agnppa was 
honoured with an eastern command (23) and the hand of 
Julia (21); their sons Gaius and Lucius were eventually 
regarded as the future heirs. In 22 Augustus refused 
the dictatorship, but accepted the rura annonae ; Gallia 
Narboncnsis (in 22) and Hispania Bactica were tians- 
ferred to senatorial administration. Augustus’ travels in 
Sicily, Greece, and Asia (22-10) were probably of great 
importance for the civil organization ; the most apparent 
result was the reconciliation with Parlhia, which recog- 
nized the Roman protectorate in Armenia. An expedition 
against the Garamantes in Africa was successful ( 1 q). 
Possibly some consular privileges were granted to Augus- 
tus by the Senate in 10. Moral and religious reforms 
marked the years 18 and 17 ij.C. The lex Julia de adul- 
teriis made adultery a public crime; the lex Julia de 
maritandis ordinibus made marriage nearly compulsory 
and offered privileges to married people. A lex sumptuaria 
tried to reduce luxury. Members of senatorial families 
were forbidden to marry into families of freedmen. In 
17 the ludi saeculares were celebrated. In 18 the powers 
of Augustus were extended for five years, while a co- 
regency was conferred upon Agrippa, and a new lectio 
setiatus was held. In 17 Augustus adopted Gaius and 
Lucius, and in 14 he gave the Bosporan kingdom to 
Polcmo of Pontus — an unsuccessful settlement. Three 
years of residence by Augustus in Gaul (15-13) marked 
the importance of the organization of Gaul and its 
frontiers. T. Statilius Taurus was left in Rome as 
praefectus tirbi. In 16-15 Raetia and Noricum were an- 
nexed as imperial provinces. About 15-14 the imperial 
mint of Lugdunum was founded, which meant a direct 
control of gold and silver coinage. At latest from c. 1 1 u.c. 
(when a new lectio senatus was made), the organization 
of the senatorial and equestrian orders and the mvenes 
(qq.v.) was complete. A consilium of magistrates and 
other senators helped Augustus to prepare business 
for the full Senate. In 13 the powers of Augustus and 
Agrippa were extended for five years. Agrippa’s death 
in 12 was a blow. The death of Lcpidus left the post of 


Pontifex Maximus open: Augustus, the head of the 
Roman Empire, became also the head of the Roman 
religion (12). An altar to Roma und Augustus was built 
at Lugdunum (Lyon): later a similar altar was built at 
Oppidum Ubiorum (Cologne). In both cases the altar 
was meant to be the focus of provincial loyalism. 

6 . The substitution of Tiberius’ and Drusus’ influence 
for that of Agrippa was marked by new military activity. 
In several campaigns the frontier of Illyricum was ad- 
vanced to the Danube (13—9 b.c.) and later Mocsia was 
made a province. Meanwhile Drusus attempted to ad- 
vance the Rhine frontier to the Albis (E!be)\ he died in 
9 b.c. In g the Ara Pacis (q.v.) was dedicated and (in 7?) 
the collegia (see chibs, woman) were revised. In 8 the 
powers of Augustus were extended for ten years. Some 
time between 12 B.c. and a.d. 1 the Homonadeis in 
southern Galatia weie defeated and in 6 Paphlagonia was 
added to Galatia. In 6 Tiberius received tribunicia 
potestas, but shortly afterwards retired to Rhodes 
through jealousy of Gaius Caesar, who in 5 was pro- 
claimed prtneeps iuventutis. 

7. The great creative period of the life of Augustus 
was over. His best collaborators were dead, including 
the poets, Virgil and Horace. Livy was left to witness his 
decline, Ovid to experience the severity of his moral 
code. Augustus politically favoured the upper classes, 
hut he was careful to appeal in some measure to every 
class. The division of Rome into fourteen regiones in 
7 B.c. gave the opportunity for associating the cult of 
the genius of the Emperor with the popular cult of the 
Lares Compitalcs. By the leges Fufia C amnia (2 11. c.) and 
Aelia Sentta (a.d. 4) manumission was limited and cer- 
tain classes of slaves were excluded from the possibility 
ol Roman citizenship. Augustus was also conservative 
in bestowing citizenship on provincials. In 2 b.c. he 
was saluted as pater patriae ; he also banish d Julia 
(q.v. 2). The deaths of Lucius Caesar (a.d. 2) and Gams 
Caesar (a.d. 4) thwarted Augustus’ plans for the succes- 
sion, and he was compelled to adopt Tiberius, who 
again received tribunicia potestas for ten years. In a.d. 3 
Augustus' own powers were extended lor ten years. 
Probably in a.d. 5 (as the Tabula Hchana (q.v.) found 
in Etruria in 1947 has revealed) the elections of the 
magistrates were reformed: consuls and praetors were 
to be ‘designated’ by ten special centuries composed of 
senators and judiciary eqmtes taken from thirty-three of 
the thirty-five tribes. This procedure (destinatio) reduced 
the power of the comitia centuruita. Tn a.d. 6 a new 
system was introduced to pay discharged soldiers from 
an aeranum militare (see abhahidm); this superseded the 
necessity of founding military colonies, the last re- 
volutionary survival. The privileged position of Italy 
in taxation was reduced by the imposition of two new 
taxes on legacies and sales. Seven cohortes of vigiles 
(q.v.) and three cohortes urbunue (q.v.) were established. 
In foreign affairs the year a.d. 6 was marked by the an- 
nexation of Judaea as a province and by the Pannonian 
rebellion which suddenly revealed the weakness of the 
Roman army, which had been reduced to twenty-eight 
legions (apart from the auxiha) and had been posted on 
the borders without a central reserve. Tiberius took three 
years to crush the rebellion (6-y), while the loss of three 
legions under Varus (q.v. 2) in Germany in 9 confirmed 
the insufficiency of the military organization. Augustus 
was shocked and decided to abandon Germany and to 
retain only twenty-five legions: conquest would involve 
increasing the army. The year a.d. 9 saw the last social 
law (lex Papia Poppaea ), which mitigated the lex Julia de 
maritandis ordinibus and offered further inducements to 
having children. In a.d. 13 Tiberius received tribunicia 
potestas and imperium proconsular for another ten years. 
Augustus himself was granted ten more years of power. 
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The decisions of his consilium were given the force of 
senatus consul la. In April a.d. 13 he deposited his will in 
the house of the Vestals. It included a hreviarium totius 
imperii (a summary of the military and hnuncial resources) 
and the so-called Monumentum Ancyranum (q.v.). Ills 
mausoleum had been ready for many years. He died on 
19 Aug. A.l). 14 at Nola, and on 17 Sept, the Senate 
decreed that he should be accepted among the gods of 
the Slate. 

8. He had preserved the calm beauty of his person 
until his old age. He had never forgotten his studies, 
but no philosophic influence is demonstrable in his 
government. lie wrote a pamphlet against Brutus about 
Cato Uticensis, an exhortation to philosophy, an auto- 
biography dealing with the period before about 25 n.c., 
a biography of Drusus, a short poem about Sicily, a book 
of epigrams — all lost works — and planned a tragedy on 
Ajax. His style was clear and simple, but, if required, as 
majestic as his mind. When he entered political life, 
republican liberty was alieady dead. lie tried to establish 
a government in which an accurate balance of classes and 
ot countries gave the predominance to Roman tradition 
and Italian men without offending the provinces and 
without diminishing the Greek culture. He gave peace, 
as long as it was consistent with the interests of the 
empire and with the myth of his glory. But he intended 
especially that the peace was to be the internal peace of 
the State. He assured freedom of trade and wealth to the 
upper classes, lie did his enormous work in a simple way, 
living a simple life, faithful to his faithful friends. His 
supeistition did not affect the strength of his will. Yet, 
as he never thought of real liberty, so he never attained 

10 the profound humanity of the men who promote free 
life. 

Soi HiKs Alanumentum Aruvranum (qv.); Suetonius, Life (ed. 
Adams, 1939; Lrvi, igsK), Appian, BCiv. (only until 35 lit.); I >10 
t .issius 45 IT , Velleius 1 ‘aterr ulus, etc. The coillernpomrv poets and 
monuments are im nluahle hoi the coins see British Museum 
(Jatu/ogui 1 (lg^3) The minor lr, laments of Augustus' works are 
cnllecled in 11 . l\l.ikuvjli, (.at saris August! . . . Jragmentu (igft a). 
Iiim. 1 iplions in V EhicnliLig and A 11 M. Jones, Documents ill us - 
dating tht reigns of Augustus atul '] therms 1 (1955) 

(ilM'HAi l.mHAH'Hi CAH x is the best relcreilLc-work, hut cf. 
Mommsen, Ram Stunt si , especially vol n J and M. Uammoild, The 
Augustan Prnuipate 1 (l 1 S.A. ig(iH). Later woiks. A. v. Fiemei stein, 

1 am W erden uml HVif'M des Pnnzipats (1937, V. Arangio-Kiiiz el «/., 
Augustus , Studi in act as iorw dil lunnllenano augusteo ( 1 Q 1 K ) ; Hyme, 
Rum Rev ; J Dueiian, Augustus (1937); 11 Andersen, Cassius Dto und 
die Regrundutig des Pnmipates (igj8) ti. Hudenwaldt, Kunsl um 
Augustus ( i Q 4 - ) , M. Hammond, ‘fiellenistiL inllucncea on the 
structure ol the Augustan pnncipate’. Am At Rome IQ40, I. M. 
Cirunt, Prom Impenum to Auctontas (ig4f>), fi. Is. h. L'hilvci, Hist. 
n;SO, 408 IT ; E. T. Salmon, dud., ig_sh, 456 ff., M. A. Levi, 11 
Innpu dt Augusta (1051), A H M. Jones, Studies m Roman Corern- 
imnt und Law (igfio), 1 *. Sattlei, Augustus urul der Serial (igho), 

11 I). Meyer, Die Aussenpohtih des Augustus und die Augusteische 
Duhtung (igf>i) ; II. H Scullard. From the Urauht to Nero* (igfii); 
( >. W. llcjwrrsock, Augustus and the Creek World (1965). For the 
pui trails see (). Hrendel, Ikonographie des Katsers Augustus (1931) 
and Augustus, p. 374 See also K llonn, Augustus im Wandet ztueter 
Juhrtausertde (1938), 1‘. Circnade, ICssai sur les nngines du pnnnpat 
(iyhi), A la l’eiinu, Orazw e I’ldeologia del pnnnpat a (19(13). A. M. 

AUGUSTUS, AUGUSTA (Gk. IcjBaords, £e 0 u«mf). 
On 16 Jan. 27 H.c. Octavian received the title ‘Augustus' 
from the Senate, wisely preferring this to the alternative 
oiler of ‘Romulus’. The word augustus had been used in 
republican tunes at Rome only in a religious context — 
‘sancta uocant augusta patres’, Ovid wrote (Fast. 1. 6oq) 
— and was readily contrasted with hurnartus. Though 
Augustus apparently intended that the title should he 
rained by his successor (Suet. Tib. 2<>), Tiberius at first 
hesitated to accept it (Dio Ca9S. 57. 2. 1 ; 8. 1. Compare 
the similar conduct of Vitellius in a.d. 6g, Tac. Hist. 2. 
62; 80). It was held by all Roman Emperors except 
Vitellius, and never by any other member of the imperial 
family. The title ‘Augusta’ was bequeathed by Augustus 
to his wife Livia, granted by Gaius to his grandmother 
Antonia, by Claudius to his wife Agrippina, and by Nero 


to Poppaea. From Domitian’s time it was normally con- 
ferred, on the initiative of the Senate, upon the wife of 
the reigning Emperor. j. p b. 

AULIS, where the Greek fleet collected before sailing to 
Troy, is a small hill on the Eunpus with a little land- 
locked harbour north and a deep bay south. The emi- 
grants to Aeolis also claimed to have sailed thence (Strabo 
g. 401), and Ilcsiod names it as a port (Op. 651); but it 
had no important later history. Recent excavations have 
revealed the temple of Artemis Aulideia (5th c. n.c., later 
modified and finally covered by a late Roman bath), 
remains of an enclosure possibly surrounding the ancient 
plane tree (Paus. g. ig. 7) and of two fountains, Under 
the porch of this temple a circular structure may re- 
present an earlier temple. The Mycenaean cemetery of 
Aulis has also been found and Mycenaean (?) walls on 
the hill above. T. J. I).; U. J li. 

AURELIA (PW ‘Aurelius’ 248), of the family of the 
Cottac, was the mother of Caesar (q.v. 1). She watched 
over the conduct of his wife Pompeia (q.v.) and detected 
Clodius (q.v. 1) at the Bona Dca ceremony. She died in 
54 l».C. E. il. 

AURELIANUS, Lucius Domitius(PB / 36 ) (c. a.d. 215- 
75), a man of humble origin from Dacia Ripcnsis, played 
a prominent part in the military plot that destroyed 
Gallicnus (q.v., early a.d. 268). Appointed by Claudius II 
to the chief command of the cavalry, he served with 
distinction against the Goths, and, after the death of 
Claudius, was raised to the throne by the army in 
place of Quintillus (r. May 270). 

Barbarian invasions claimed his first attention. He 
defeated the Vandals in Pannonia and then repulsed a 
dangerous attack on Italy by the Juthungi, pursuing 
them over the Danube. He then visited Rome, and 
surrounded the city with walls, to prevent a surpiise 
attack by the barbarians (.vre wall of aurelian). He also 
disposed of three rivals in the provinces — Septimus, 
Urbanus, and Doniitianus. 

Zenobia (q.v.), ruling Palmyra for her young son, 
Vaballathus, had occupied Egypt and Asia Minor up to 
Bithynia. Coins were struck for Vaballathus as colleague 
of Aurehan, but he was determined to restore the unity 
of the Empire. He marched eastward, stopping on the 
way to repulse the Goths and Carpi on the Danube. 
Judging that the old province of Dacia was now a 
liability he withdrew the Roman troops and much'] of 
the population and formed a new province of Dacia, 
south of the Danube. The main Palmyrene army under 
Zabdas met him north of Antioch on the Orontes. 
Aurelian won victories here and at Emesa. The pro- 
vincials were won over by his leniency, and Zcnobiu with- 
drew to Palmyra. Aurehan followed and soon broke down 
resistance. Zenobia was captured on her way to seek aid 
from Persia, and Palmyra surrendered. 

Marching back westward, Aurehan defeated the Carpi 
on the Danube, but was recalled by the revolt of Palmyra 
(273). Striking without delay, Aurelian deposed the new 
king, Antiochus, and reduced Palmyra to a village. A 
wealthy merchant of Alexandria, Firmus, who tried to 
save Zenohia’s cause, was soon crushed. 

Aurelian now turned west and ended the Gallic 
Empire at Chalons, assisted by the desertion of the 
Emperor Tetricus (q.v.) himself (early 274). Tetricus and 
Zenobia headed the captives from all Aureliun’s victories 
in a magnificent triumph. 

Early in 275 Aurelian 9et out against Persia, but was 
murdered at Caenophrurium, near Byzantium, in a mili- 
tary plot, fostered by his secretary Eros. Some time 
passed before Tacitus was appointed to succeed him — 
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the army offering the choice to the Senate, the Senate 169, Verus' death of apoplexy relieved Marcus of an 


Blurking the dangerous responsibility. 

Aurelian’s tireless energy and brilliant military talents 
restored the unity of the Empire after forty years of 
disaster; he was rightly hailed as reslttutor orbis. He 
was a ruthless disciplinarian to the soldiers and civilian 
officials. He attempted a reform of the now worthless 
coinage, issuing new money for the old. In 274 he 
instituted a State cult of Sul invictm and seems to have 
had the aim of making it the universal religion ot the 
empire. At the time of his death, he was planning to 
renew the persecution of the Christians. 

I. Homo, Kssni iur le rtync de l' empertur Aurfhan (1Q04), Iv 
Ciross, RAC 1. 1004 IT. 11. JY1 , II 11 W. 

AURELIUS(i), M Miens. Roman Emperor A.n. 161-80, 
was born m 121 and named A 1 . Annius (P\V 94) Verus. 
1 le was son of Annuls Verus, a brother of Faustina the 
Elder (q.v.), and from a consular family ot Spanish 
origin. Marcus’ mother was Domitia Lueilla, whose 
family owned a large tile industry outside Rome, winch, 
inherited by Maicus, passed into the patnmonium 
Gaesans (q.v.). He early gained the favour ot Hadrian 
who justly nicknamed lnm V erissnnus, made him a Salun 
priest when only 8, betrothed him in 146 to the daughter 
of L. Achus (q.v. 2), and supervised his education; the 
best teachers of rhetoric, grammar, philosophy, and law 7 
were employed to form his frank, serene, and sensitive 
character. With Aclius’ son Lucius ( — L. Verus, q.v.), 
fie was adopted (as ‘M. Achus Aurelius Verus Cacs.ii’) 
by Antoninus I*ius (q.v.) in 138. Quaestor in 139, and 
cos. 1 ord. with Pius 140, he was betrothed to Pius’ 
daughter and his own cousin, Faustina the Younger 
(q.v.), whom he married in 145, as cos. //; a daughters 
birth in 146 brought him also the tribunuui potestns 
and a proconsular imperium. Now aged 25, a son-in-law 
of Pius, himself a father, and enjoying subordinate 
collegiality with Pius, Marcus held a position clearly 
excelling that of Lucius, who did not even become cos. 1 
until 154. 'Phis student, frail and yet uusterely athletic, 
continued to live with Pius in close friendship and trust, 
ever loyal and deferential. About 146-7 he deserted 
rhetoric, taught by Ins faithful Pronto (q.v ), lor Stoic 
philosophy, which inspired all his future life. 

2. Succeeding, as M. Aurelius Antoninus, on 7 Mar. 
161, Maicus immediately petitioned the Senate that 
L. Verus, his fellow-consul in that year (they were re- 
spectively cos. Ill and cos. If), should receive (as ‘L. 
Aurelius Verus’) the tnbumcia potestas, the full pro- 
consular imperium , and the title Augustus, i.e. joint 
authority with himself. For the first time the Principate 
became collegiate (except for the office of pontifex 
maxtmus), and the tie w T as emphasized by Vcius’ 
betrothal to Marcus’ daughter Lueilla (q.v.), com- 
memorated by a fresh alimentary institution (see alimln- 
Ta). Revolt in Britain and Chattan uggrcssion were 
settled; hut in the East the Parthians. seizing Armenia, 
defeated two Roman armies and, in Mar. 162, Marcus 
sent Verus thither with a strong force. Indulgent and 
dilatory, Verus did not arrive until 163; but Statius 
Priscus soon recovered Armenia (163-4), and Avidius 
(q.v. 3) Cassius invaded Mesopotamia and made it a 
Roman protectorate (165-6). Returning, Verus* troops 
brought a pestilence which swept the world. About 166 
German tribes poured across the upper and lower Danube 
and even invaded north Italy. Two new legions were 
hastily recruited; able generals and Marcus* insistence 
on a strong Dacia, now made a ‘consular’ province with 
two legions, saved a critical situation. Marcus and Verus 
reached Aquileia in 168; the invaders sought terms, and 
Italy was freed. After they returned to Rome in early 


embarrassing partner. 

3. Marcus now contemplated the permanent sub- 
jection of central and south-eastern Europe north of 
the Danube. In 169, after auctioning imperial treasures 
to replenish the treasury, and marrying the widowed 
Lucilin to Ti. Claudius (q.v. 15) Pompeianus, Marcus 
left Rome. From 170 to 174 he fought the Marcoman ni 
and Qundi; and m 175 he successfully attacked the 
Surmatian lazyges. ‘Marcomanma’ and ‘Sarmatia’ came 
near provmcialization. But plans were shelved when 
Avidius Cassius revolted in 175; Marcus merely defined 
a neutial zone north of the Danube, and settled, in 
depopulated ureas south of the river, semi-romanizcd 
tribesmen under obligation lo defend the frontiers — the 
first step in the de-romamzation of the frontier provinces. 
Though Cassius, proclaimed Emperor in Syria and 
Egypt, was soon murdered, Marcus set out in alarm for 
Syria. In 176 he visited Egypt (uneasy since a Delta 
revolt in 172), and returned, via Syria, to Rome, to 
celebrate a great triumph. When, in 177, German tribes 
again vexed Panrumia, Marcus raised his son Com- 
mndus (q.v.) to lull collegiality as Augustus, consul, and 
holdei of the tnbunicia potestas and full proconsular im- 
perium. He left Commodus, married to the highly horn 
Ifruttia Crispin;!, as his representative in Rome while he 
himself went north to deleat the Marcomanni in 178. He 
was in a position to possess their territory with that of 
the Quadi und lazyges; hut he died, swiftly and peace- 
fully, on 17 Mar. 180, and Commodus soon abandoned 
the campaign. Marcus, sincerely mourned, was com- 
memorated by a famous sculptured column still standing 
in Rome; equally well known is an equestrian statue in 
hron/e, erected presumably during Ins lifetime and now 
on the Cnpitolinc Hill. 

4. Ironically, war thus dominated the phi’ sopher’s 

reign. To this is due much of the intensity of his Medita- 
tions (see below), compiled in solitude during his cam- 
paigns, and breathing high Stoic principles. But Stoicism 
endangered cinpne; ‘self-sufficiency’ did not encourage 
wide administrative experience based on personal con- 
tact. Marcus’ faulty judgement in choosing Commodus 
as successor prohahly reflects fear lest the succession of 
another than his son might create dissension. Under 
Marcus the imperial bureaucracy increased because 
defence, administration, and economies w'ere becoming 
more complex. Circuit judges ( iuruiiri ) w'ere revived for 
Italy (see hadhian); alimenta, fiscus, annona (qq.v.), and 
even the cure of minors, were controlled by permanent 
officials; registration ot free-horn children was com- 
pulsory; the various grades of officialdom received dis- 
tinguishing titles. Marcus’ obvious duties were faithfully 
discharged ; jurisdiction claimed his full care; and Senate 
and Knights were honourably treated. Blit generally he 
was an mipiovcr rather than an innovator; foresight and 
imagination were lacking. Long wars and many largesses 
(seven, lor a total of 850 deiuirii per head) emptied a 
treasury which auctions could not relieve; even the silver 
coin in circulation dropped sharply in volume. The 
plague of 166—7 meant a loss of population which perhaps 
was not fully recovered. As had Trajan and Hadrian, he 
Iclt it necessary to appoint commissioners (curatures\ 
q v.) for communities threatened with bankruptcy. The 
natural consequence was a loss of municipal initiative. 
Thus behind the facade of Antomne prosperity and 
meticulous but not foresighted government, economic 
stagnation and bureaucratic centralization prepared the 
way tor the Sevcran monarchy and the crisis ot the third 
century. C. H. V. S. ; M. H 

5. Marcus is one of the few rulers of empire whose 
writings have outlasted their practical achievements. The 
letters which as a young man he wrote (chiefly in Latin) to 
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his tutor Fronto (q.v.) are somewhat self-conscious and 
only occasionally revealing; it is on the twelve books of 
Meditations (ra els iavTov) that his fame rests. With the 
exception of the first book, in which he records his 
gratitude to his family, to his teachers, and to the gods, 
these aphorisms and reflections are arranged in no 
systematic order, and are often concise to the point of 
obscurity; they appear to have been transcribed — prob- 
ably after his death, and with little or no editing — from 
the notebooks in which Marcus originally jolted them 
down for his private guidance. To this circumstance 
they owe their peculiar value as a personal document. 
Marcus had little to say to himself that had not been 
said belorc - a conservative thinker, he was resistant to 
the new ideas of his time and content tor the most part 
to follow the Stoic tradition as it had been reshaped by 
Posidonius (q.v. 2). Hut he lestatcd the old doctrines with 
a new intensity of religious and moral feeling, and in a 
lapidary style which is all his own; this has made his 
Meditations a breviary for contemplative^ throughout the 
centuries. E. R. D. 

WlUTINf.S Letters, rd. I.. Pepe, With Jlal rommrntarv (lQS 7 h 
see also under FHON’lO. Altditatwns, ed A S L Faiquharson, with 
Ehr. tram and (.oinmentiiiv (2 vols , and ed 11)52); ed. W Tlu'iln, 
with Germ turns and notes ( igs t) 1 hscussiun: E. V Arnold, Roman 
Stoicism (1911), Wiliitnowitz, ‘Katur AUacus’ (Vorlmg, icni), G 
Misch. A History of Autobiography i/i Antiquity (Eng trails. , 1950); 
M Pulilcnz, Die Slou ( 1 948) 

Am 11 M Soiircis Literal v C’opiou*! cxrcipln fiom Din Cassius 
hits 71-72 lurnish useful matmal Though the lift of Marrus in the 
Histuim Augusta is uncrilu.il and << ml used bv intLi polation, it 
all, uds mib-Mnti\e inlonuation wlmh can be supplemented Irorn the 
TLlaLed h\es of I.. Veins. Avidms Cassius, and Cunituoelub. Aurelius 
\iclor arid I'utropnis add luilher minoi iti'ins 

Coins lor coins as ('insur, Stunk, Hi u hspu'tjtung 111 12 II ; in 
general, H A‘l Coins, Horn Limp iv ( 1940; 

Matins' lo/mnn t. Recalti, Colonna di Marco Aurelia (IQS7); 
Fadi, Hut Dut. Harm 1 ?7<i II 

MulilKN I.imtwrm Hi? Rptgr s\ 1 Aurelius’ ; T Renan, 
Marc-, luii It , it< (1SS2), II I). Sidgwiik, Alarms Aurelius, 11 Lio- 
yraphy , etc (1921) A \ on I’lemei stem, K.I10 lyii, 1912, igp, I'. 
( an ai a Tlmmes, 11 Regno di M A (195 l), C. Pai.un, Alutt-Aurilc 
(19571. W Guilitz. Marc Aunl (1954), with luhl and Hummarv of 
ui L ( upturns on 28*11 ; C. II Dodd (hasten) mid Danubian ciiin- 
paiyiis in i hr liylit of the coinage) A uni Citron 1911, 209 11 , lyil, 
if '2 II , Wegnti, Hnrsiheitnld (1939), 11 4, M 1 l.iminuiiel, Juum. 
of Lmn Hist Suppl Yl (19(14), f> 1 tf , 77u Antoniru Monart hv (iQ.SQ), 
A lhrle\, Maicus Amelias (lgfih), llenplson, Horn Ceseh. 148 fl. 
llihliDgrapfiN • A tjuzetti, L'ttnpeto da 1 iberio agl 1 Antoniru (igOo), 
0 »jti It , A lhgamol./Zur di RmnC (1992), J07 I , 5K1 1 . 

AURELIUS (2) (PW -|b) ANTONINUS, Marhis (a.d. 
188-217), nicknamed Caracai i.a (more correctly Cara- 
callus). 'The elder son of Septimius Scvcrus, he w r ns 
created Caesar in a.d. 196 and Augustus m 198. His 
relations with his younger hrothei Gctn, created Augustus 
111 209, always bad, worsened after the death of Septimius 
m 21 1. Their mother Julia Domna prevented a partition 
ol the Empire, blit in 212 Caracalla, the stronger character, 
procured the murder of Geta and became sole ruler. 

In 213 he set out for Germany where the Alamanni 
are named fm tlie first time as enemies of Rome. They 
were defeated, but the Cenni ( ? Chatti) were bought oft 
with a subsidy. A strengthening of the wall along the 
lime* of Upper Germany and Ractiu may probably be 
attributed to Caracalla. 

Caracalla’s next objeelixe was the Fast, where in his 
assumed role of a second Alexander he hoped for vast 
conquests. The year 214 was spent on the Danube 
fighting the Carpi and mobilizing an army, which in- 
cluded a phalanx of 16,000 equipped on the Macedonian 
model. In 215 the province of Osrocne was enlarged to 
include Kdessa, but an attack on Armenia failed. In 216 
lie invaded Media and spent the winter at Kdessa pre- 
paring lor a more intensive campaign, but was assassi- 
nated near Carrhac in April 217 (see macrinus). 

Caracalla’s chief claim to fame was his edict of 212 
granting Roman citizenship to all communities inside 


the Empire (see citizenship, roman); his motive in fact 
was to obtain increased revenue from the inheritance tax. 
His financial difficulties also brought about inflation 
through the issue of a new coin, the so-ckllcd Ant omnianus. 
Caracalla’s crude but vigorous personality was attractive 
to the army. 

Herodiun 4. 1 -iv. Dio Cassius 77-8, S. H. A.; W. RpuslIi Dft 
Historische Wert dcr Carat alla-inta , Ch. Siissc, Du Constttutio 
Arilommaria (u>s'H). II. M. D. 1 ’.; H. II. W. 

AURELIUS (3) VICTOR, Sextus, an African, governor 
of Pannonia Secunda, a.d. 361, and prarfcctus urbi, 389, 
published Cues ares, probably after 360, from Augustus 
to Constantins (360). Based on Suetonius, this imperial 
history treated biographical material after a moralizing 
fashion, m the tradition of Sallust and Tacitus; the writer 
is heathen, interested in prodigies. The Ongo Geutis 
Romauae and De Viris lUustnbus (republican biography) 
associated with the Caesares in a fustoria tnpertita are not 
by lus hand. 

T'd K PiLldmavr (1911); G. Pucciom, Oitgo Gentis Romano* 
(1958); C. c:. Stair, Am. Hist . Rev. 1956, 574, A Moiruglmiio, 
Iseiondo Contribute) alia storm digit stud, class. (iy(io), 145 ll. (JRS, 
1958. 5 (» IT.) , id Conflut betrvicn Paganism und Christianity in the 
L'ourth Century (19(13), Hi, 9(1 11 A II, Mel). 

AUREOLUS, a soldier of humble origin from Dacia, 
became commander of the new cavalry corps based on 
Milan, helped Gallienus (q.v.) to overthrow lngcnuus 
111 Pannonia (a.d. 258 9) and then, in 261, the Macruni, 
on the hordeis of Thrace. He also had a limited success 
in Gaul in 263 against Postumus In 2(>8, while Gal- 
lienus was fighting the Goths, Aureolus revolted at 
Milan. lie was besieged there by Gallienus, and when the 
latter was assassinated, surrendered to Claudius, but his 
own soldiers killed him. H. M. , B II W, 

AURUM CORONARIUM. Gold crowns were offered 
to rulers and conquerors in the ancient Orient and m 
the Hellenistic world. Similar offerings w'ere made from 
the early second century to Roman generals (e.g. Plut. 
Atm. Paul. 34, 5) and rapidly came to be exacted by 
them. A law of Caesar (59 ti c.) enacted that it should 
not be demanded until a triumph had been formally 
decreed. Under the Empire, nurum coronarium went to 
the Emperor alone and was exacted W'ith increasing fre- 
quency, not only for triumphs (see Res Gestae 21 ; Pliny 
UN 33. 54) but on imperial accessions, anniversaries, 
adoptions, and so forth, and then became an irregular 
form of taxation on communities. 

Th Kl.iuser, Rdm Alitt 1944, i2y, RAC, s.v. F. G B. M. 

AURUNCI, neighbours of the Sidicini (q.v.) in the 
Katin m— Campania (qq.v.) border region. Servius (ad 
Acn. 7. 727) identifies them wath the Ausones(— Oscans, 
q.v.), the prehistoric inhabitants of much of southern 
Italy (called Ausoma alter them). C. 313 b.c. Rome con- 
quered and quickly assimilated the Aurunci. Principal 
towns: Aurunca ( - the later Suessa), Minturnae, 
Sinuessa, and probably Calcs. F.. T. S. 

A(U)SCULUM SATRIANUM (modern Aseoli Sat- 
nano) was a town 18 miles south of Euggia in Apulia; 
little survives. Here Pyrrhus defeated the Romans in 279 
B.c. Like Salapia (q.v.) it suffered for its revolt in the 
Social War. Opposite the town on the western hank of the 
Carapelle there are traces of tw'o superimposed centu- 
riation systems mentioned by an entry in the Liber Colo- 
marum. 

CIL ix. 62 ff. G. D. B. J. 

AUSONIAN CULTURE, the name introduced in 
1956 by L. B. Brea for the culture of the Late Bronze 
Age in the Aeoliae Insulae (q.v.), is closely related to the 
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later Apennine Culture (q.v.) of the peninsula, with which 
the Islands had previously traded. The archaeological 
evidence coincides with the legend (Diod. Sic. 5. 7) that 
Liparus, son of the king of the Ausonians (see auriinci) 
in central Italy, founded a city on the island named after 
him. 'Ausonian I* is virtually confined to the Lipari 
acropolis. 'Ausonian II’ is represented by villages and 
cremation cemeteries at Lipun and Milnzzo (Mylac in 
north-east Sicily); the cemetery at Milazzo has much in 
common with Protovillanovan cemeteries on the main- 
land. 

L. Dcrnahd Urea and M. Cavalier, Bull Fafetn. It. 1956, 7ff ; 
I,. Hcrnalxb Ilrea, Sicily before the (Jreeka 1 (iq 66 ); R. Pcroni, Menu 
Lmc. iy6o, 1 ft. D. W. R. R. 

AUSONIUS, Decimus Magnus (d. c. a . 11. 305), was 
horn at Bordeaux about the beginning of the fourth 
century. His studies were pursued at Bordeaux and 
Toulouse. For thirty years he taught in his native town, 
first as grammaticus, then as rhetor. Distinguished enough 
to attract the attention of the court, he was called by 
Valentinian to Trfcves to be tutor to Gratian. He was on 
the staff of father and son in the campaigns against the 
Alamonni (368-9). After holding minor positions he be- 
came governor of Gaul, and later of other provinces. 
Finally, in 379, he was made consul. Alter the murder 
of Gratian (383) he returned to his early home, and added 
to the number of his poems, enjoying epistolary inter- 
course with various eminent men. 

His numerous poems, written in various metres (hexa- 
meter, elegiac, hendecasyllabic, etc.), are of considerable 
interest, in both subject-matter and style. There are over 
a hundred epigrams, some of which are in Greek and 
others translated from Greek. There are twenty-five 
letters. His correspondence with Paulmus (q.v.) of Nola 
is the most notable part of these. The Ephenteris includes 
many poems in various metres, dealing with daily life. 
The Parentalia is a collection of short poems in memory 
of deceased relatives of the poet. The Commemoratio 
Prafessorum Rurdigalensium is of interest for the history 
of education. The Ordo Nobilium Urbmm describes 
twenty notable cities of the Roman world. This account 
by no means exhausts the list of the minor poems, 
throughout which the author’s minute knowledge of 
Virgil is apparent and his Christian faith is not obtruded. 
See also cento (latin). 

His most important poem is the Mosella which still 
attracts readers. It is a rhetorically fashioned laudatio in 
483 hexameters, and describes in considerable detail the 
various fish to be found in the river as well as some of 
the fine buildings on the banks and other features, the 
whole constituting a series of episodes, composed, like 
the rest of Ausomus’ verse, according to rule. 

Ed. R. l’eipcr (Tcubner, 1KK6); II. G. Evelyn While, 2 vols. 
(Loeb, igiy zi); Mosella, C. Monius (3rd ed., 1926). S Dill, Roman 
iSonerv in the last century of the Western Empire (1005) ; T. R. (iluver, 
Lite and Letters m the Fourth Century (igoi), E. K. Rand. 'Decimus 
Magnus Ausomus’, Froc. Class. Ass., 1927; M. J. fiyme, t'rolegomena 
to an edition of the works of Ausomus (U S.A. 1916); S. Pretc, 
Ruerche sulta stoua del testv di Ausonto, Temi c testi, 7 (iy(io); 
M. K. Hopkins, CD iy6i, 231; ff A. S. 

AUSPICIUM, a term used by the Romans for certain 
typc.H of divination, particularly from birds (avis, specio), 
designed to ascertain the pleasure or displeasure of the 
gods towards matters in hand. Despite ancient and 
modern attempts at definition, auspicia are hardly to be 
differentiated from auguria, and are not limited to signs 
derived from the number, position, flight, cries, and feed- 
ing of birds — particularly the sacred chickens, for which 
see augures — but extend to other animals (Paul, ex Fest. 
244 M. s.v. pedestria auspicia) or to inanimate pheno- 
mena. Festus and Pnulu.s (261-262 M.), record five 
types: ex caelo, ex avibus, ex tripudiis , ex quadripedibus , 


ex diris. Private auspices were early largely abandoned, 
save for weddings (Cic. Div. 1. 28 and other references, 
Latte, RR 264), but public ones, taken by magistrates 
possessing the tus auspicwrum (or spectio) were important 
in civil and military life, and were retained by Cicero 
in Leg. 3. 10. They appear at elections, inauguration 
into office, entrance into a province, etc., and in the 
conduct of wars the phrase ductu auspicioque frequently 
recurs (Thes. Ling. Lat. v. 2171, 8—27). Since ex-officials, 
however, and later, imperial legates lacked the ins 
auspiciorum (Cic. Nat. D. 2. 9, Div. 2. 76-7), even public 
auspices eventually fell into neglect, and at times pains 
w r erc taken to avoid observing signs divinely vouchsafed 
(Cic. Div. 2. 77-8). 

Observation was usually made from a tabernaculum, 
by a professional attendant of the magistrate (Cic. Div. 
2. 71-2 preserves the ritual in the case of the sacrud 
chickens), and auspicia minora (of the lesser magis- 
trates) were sometimes superseded by auspicia maiora 
of consuls, praetors, or censors (Gell. 13. 15. 4). Vitium , 
a ritual defect or oversight, often nullified auspices, but 
peremma , or rites at the crossing of streams (Cic. Div. 
2. 77, Serv. Aen. 9. 2.\) provided against one type of 
vitium. Recrossing the pomerium (the bound between 
the civil and military spheres) required the taking of new 
auspices in order to avoid vitium , a famous instance being 
narrated by Cic. Div. 1. 33. For the military auspicia ex 
acunnnibus see especially Cic. Div. 2. 77 and Pease ud loc. 

1' Cutulann, Contnhutl afln studio del dintto augur ale (u)ho) Fur the 
sub|ect in general and for bibliography, see UIVINAIIOX, Ltx, iK.h, 
AI 1 IA I I 11J1 1A. A. S. 1*. 

AUTOCRATES, Athenian comic poet, dpx a tng, accord- 
ing to the Suda, which adds 'he wrote also many 
tragedies'. TufiTravurTiiL (or Tufnriii'toTpiaL, Hsch.) is the 
only title we have. 

ICC i. 270, CAF u Hob, FAC i y 4 z ff- K. J. D. 

AUTOLYCUS (1), in mythology, maternal grandfather 
of Odysseus. He 'surpassed all men in thievery and 
(ambiguous) swearing', by favour of Hermes (whose son 
lie is in later accounts), Od. 19. 394 fl. ; one of his thefts, 
II. 10. 267; later stories 111 von Sybel in Roscher’s 
Lexikon , s.v. H. J. R. 

AUTOLYCUS (2) of Pitune, astronomer (fl. 2nd half 
of 4th c. n.c.), author of two works on elementary 
spherical astronomy, the earliest Greek mathematical 
treatises that have come down to us entire: (1) On the 
Moving Sphere (nepl Kivovp.cvr]g asfjulpas) treats of the 
poles and principal circles of the sphere. Many of its 
propositions are used in the Phaenomena of Euclid (q.v.). 
(2) On Risings and Settings (mpi avaroXtov /cal hvatow), 
dealing with risings, settings, and visibility periods of 
stars, is in two books, which are in fact two versions of 
the same work. In a lost work (Simplicius de ( Jaelo , 
504 f.) Autolycus criticized the system of concentric 
spheres of Eudoxus (q.v.) on the ground that it did not 
account for the differences in the apparent sizes of some 
heavenly bodies at different times, and attempted to 
remedy this. 

Critical text by J. Mopcnet (I^ouvain, 1950). See 22 IT. of this for 
history of the text and editions, and 5 tt. for Autolycus’ life and works. 
See also Pappus (>. 33 IF. 

GbHMAN TiianslaiioN. A. Czwalina, Ostwalds Klassikcr nr. 232 
(iQ? 1 ) 

C-OMMFNT I*. Tannery, Mem. Sctent 11. 225 ff. On the two versions 
of Risings and Settings sec Olaf Schmidt in transactions of Den ute 
skandmuvtske Matematikcrkongress l Trondheim 22-25 August T ()4 9 
(1952), 202 ff. G. J. T. 

AUTOMEDON, in mythology, Achilles' charioteer, son 
of Diores (II. 17. 429 and often); hence by metonymy, 
any charioteer, as Juvenal 1. 61. 
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AUTONOMY, one of the leading ideas of the Greek 
polls (q.v.), meant not merely the right of self-govern- 
ment, but the right and the possibility of using its own 
laws and constitution. Therefore in the Peloponnesian 
War Sparta pretended to be fighting for the autonomy 
of the Greek States, which in the Athenian Empire had 
been lorccd to establish democratic governments. Auto- 
nomy was mostly connected with, but not clearly dis- 
tinguished from, the idea of freedom ( eleutheria ). Ideally, 
it also demanded a large degree of economic self- 
sufficiency ( autarketa ). Though mainly concerning the 
interior life of the polis, and responsible for the intensive 
cultural life ol every single polls, autonomy was an instru- 
ment of inter-Hellenic policy, and the chief reason for the 
failure of all attempts to create political unity among the 
Greeks. As Persian and Macedonian supremacy over 
Greek towns was mainly based on local tyrants or olig- 
archies, autonomy thereafter implied a free democratic 
constitution. Under the Hellenistic kings, however, the 
autonomy of the Greek States was often very precarious, 
and sometimes it did not exclude even a royal garrison, 
compulsory taxation, or actual supervision by a king’s 
official. 

V. EhrenbcrK, The Greek Staff (i960) (extended German edition 
1965); A Heush, St a dt und Hen\chrr dts HeUetusmus (1037); A. H. M. 
Jones, The Greik City (1040), E. J. Jhckcnnan, RIDA iysH, 13 f. 

V E. 

AUTRONIUS (PW 7) PAETUS, Publius, was elected 
consul with P. Sulla (q.v. 2) for 65 u.r. Both were con- 
victed of ambitus and the consulships went to their com- 
petitors. Involved in the 'First Catilinarian Conspiracy’ 
(jm* catiline) of (16/(15, then m that of 63, he is said to 
have plotted Cicero’s death, was ton\icled de vi in 62 
and went into exile m Epirus. Tv. H. 

AUXESIA and DAM 1 A, obscure goddesses of fertility 
(Ildt. 5. 82. 2 fl . ), worshipped at Epidaurus and Aegina, 
with ritual abuse (ibid. 83. 4); at Troezen, with ritual 
stone-throwing (AidofioXiu., Pans. 2. 32. 2), where the 
loeal legend made them Cretan virgins stoned in a 
disturbance. Svr iiona DLA. H. J. II. 

AUXIL 1 A. During the last two centuries of the Republic 
Rome made good her deficiency in cavalry and light- 
aimed troops with contingents raised outside Italy. These 
auxihu greatly increased in number during the civil wars 
and toimed the nucleus of the permanent auxiliary army 
established by Augustus {see mercenaries). This force 
was recruited fiom provincials who had not yet received 
the lranchise. Thus in the Juho-Claudian period Gallia 
Comata and Hispania Tarraconensis provided a large 
pioportion of auxilia, while N a rbonensis and Baetica, 
two more romanized provinces, were areas for legionary 
recruiting. Service was sometimes, as wilh the Batavi, 
accepted in lieu of tribute. As their numbers came to be 
kept up by local recruiting, the auxilia gradually lost 
their native character, and the titles borne by the units 
ceased to indicate the origin of their soldiers. Exception 
must he made of the Oriental cohorts of archers, which 
were maintained at strength by drafts from their home 
countries. 

The auxiliary units generally bore titles which 
indicated the tribe or district from which they were 
raised ( Alpinnrum , Alpina, Lusitanorum): a few early 
units arc named after their founders {ala Siliana after 
C. Silms). In addition they frequently bore honorific 
titles (e.g. pia, jidelis , Augusta), and descriptive ones 
{miliaria, equitata , sagittariorum , etc.). They were num- 
bered, hut not consecutively, a fresh series starting when 
new regiments were raised some time after the original 
levy. This inconvenient system renders difficult any 
assessment of the total strength of the auxilia. Probably 


it ranged from 130,000 under Augustus to approxi- 
mately 225,000 in the second century. 

The auxilia comprised both cavalry and infantry, 
the former organized in alae, the latter in cohortes, either 
1,000 or 500 strong, while there were some mixed units 
(cohortes equitatae). They were commanded generally by 
praefech , in some cases by tribuni, who were of eques- 
trian rank and mostly m their thirties when first ap- 
pointed. Under them were centurions and dccurions. 

The pay of the auxiliary soldier was considerably 
lower than that of the legionary, ranging from as little 
as one-third of legionary pay for the pedites to two- 
thirds for the alares (see stipendium). After twenty- 
five years’ service the auxiliary soldier received the 
franchise for himself and his descendants (\ee diploma). 

During the second century the auxilia gradually 
became assimilated to the legions and after Caracal la’s 
edict their distinctive character was largely lost. In the 
barbarian invasions of the third century many units 
were destroyed, and in the Constantinian reorganization 
alae and cohortes arc regiments of the limitanei. The 
term auxilia remained as the designation of certain in- 
fantry units of the mobile field army and of the limitanei . 
See ALAE, COIIOKS, LIMITANEI, PALATINI, PRAEFECTUS. 

G. T.. C'heesman, The Auxtlta of the Imperial Roman Army (1914); 
W\ Wagnei, Die Dislokation der romnehen Auxdiarformatwnen in 
den Provtnzen S'oruum, Pannomen, AJoesien und Dakien von Augustus 
bn Galhmui (1938); K Krall, Aten und Kohorten an Rhein und thmau 
O95O; Jones, Later Rom. hrnp. H. M L). P.; G. R. W. 

AUXIMUM, modern Osimo with well-preserved ancient 
walls, hill-town of Picenum, 12 miles from the Adriatic. 
Becoming a Roman colony (128 b.c. ?), it developed into 
a flourishing place, which supported Caesar against 
Pompey. Much later it and four other cities constituted 
the Pentapohs under the Ravenna Exarchate. 

E. ' 1 ' Salmon, Athenaeum 1963, 3 IT. E. T. S. 

AVENTICUM, chief city of the Helvetii (q.v.), modern 
Avouches. Under Vespasian (c. a.d. 73/4) a colony of 
veterans was founded there (Coloma Pia Flavia Constans 
Ementa llelvetioruin Foederatu); the relationship of 
coloni and incolae is not very clear. It was sacked by the 
Alamanni (259/60). Walls (of the Flavian colony), east 
gate, theatre, iorum, amphitheatre, baths, and private 
houses survive. 

I*' Sttthclin, Die Sthweiz in rlhn. Zeit * (194R); G T. Schwartr, Die 
Kaiserstadt Aventicum (1964). II. H. S. 

AVENTINE, an abrupt plateau overlooking the Tiber 
and separated from the other hills of Rome by the Murcia 
valley. It formed regw XIII of Rome, while an eastward 
lobe (regiu XII, Piscina publico) was known as Aventinus 
to Dionysius, Varro, and Festus, and later as Aventinus 
minor, though perhaps not originally so called (Cic. Div. 
1. 107, quoting Ennius). The hill was ager publicus 
given to the plebs for settlement in 456 b.c. It already 
held two pre-republican temples, to Diana, patroness of 
a Latin league, and to Luna; also the Loretum, reputed a 
regal tomb, and the armilustrium (where arms, were ritu- 
ally purified). These connexions are with Latium rather 
than Rome, and the hill lay until a.d. 49 outside the 
pomerium (q.v.). Other early temples were those of Juno 
Regina (396-392 b.c.) and Jupiter Libertas (238 h.c.), 
the latter housing Varro’s library presented by Asinius 
Polho. Here also dwelt Ennius (q.v.), in the plebeian 
quarter whose early and thriving prosperity is repre- 
sented by the clivus Publicius , a street development of 
238 B.c. I. A. R. 

AVERNUS, a deep lake near Puteoli. Its unusual name 
(fancifully derived from a-opius), its reputed immense 
depth, and its situation amid gloomy-looking woods and 
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mephitic exhalations inspired the belief that it led to the 
underworld (Strnbo 5. 244; Verg. Aen. 6. 237 f. ; Lucr. 
6. 740 f. ; Livy 24. 12). Agnppa temporarily remedied 
its lack of a natmal outlet. e. T. S. 

AVIANUS or AVIENUS (fl. c. A.n. 400), Roman 
fabulist; he dedicated his forty-two fables in elegiac 
metre to Macrobius (q.v.) Theodosius, who probably 
used him as a speaker m his Saturnalia. Nothing more is 
known of his life. His chief source is the Greek fabulist, 
Bahrius (q.v.). With few exceptions, his fables are ex- 
panded paraphrases of their Babrian prototypes; and the 
exceptions are probably based on lost fables of Babnus. 
Avianus’ style is picturesque; he expands his models by 
elaborating the descriptive element; but his eflort to 
introduce Virgihan and Ovidian phrases produces a 
strained and sometimes mock-heroic effect. Mingled with 
classical echoes, there are frequent instances of a de- 
generate Latin (R, Ellis ed. xxxvi If.), The metre is 
correctly Ovidian except tor a few lapses showing the 
decline of metrical strictness in Avianus’ age. Para- 
phrases, scholia, and quotations show that Avianus was 
popular in medieval schools. Stronger evidence is 
afforded by the promythta and epimythia attached to some 
of the fables to point a moral. Most of these were com- 
posed in medieval times; but some epimythia may come 
from Avianus himself. 

ThX'l'S. E. Huchi ens PLM v; A Guasrhuiiono (Par™ ia io<;8), id. 
llal turns, in st-p.inili* woili (1958) Text with commi-nlai v. 11 Fills 
(1887). Text \\ 1 th translation Duff, Minor Lai Pot Is , (French) 1 *. 
Constant (Gamier 1938) with Phaedrus, Publiliu* Syrus, and I hit it ha 
Cato ms). &ih.ui£—l looms § 1019. Alan Cameron, 'Macrobius, A Vienna , 
and Avianus', CQ 19(17. 385 11. A. M. D. 

AVIDIUS (1, PW 8) QUIETUS, Titus, 1mm Faventia 
in Cisalpma, legionary legate not later than A.n. 82, pro- 
consul of Achaea under Domitian, cos. stiff, in 03, and 
governor of Britain in 98. lie was a friend of Thrasea 
Paetus, Pliny the Younger, and of Plutarch who dedicated 
a book to him. His son was cos. suff. in 111. H. 11 . S. 

AVIDIUS (2, PW 6) NIGRINUS, Gaios, was prob- 
ably son of an Avidius Nigrimis, proconsul of Achaea 
under Domitian and brother of (1) above. Avidius himself 
was trihunc c. a.d. 105 and cos. suff. in no. lie then 
became governor of Dacia (rather than Upper Moesia; 
ILS 2417). He served »p Achaea as imperial legate to- 
wards the end of Trajan’s reign (S 1 G 3 827), either as 
actual governor, if Achaea (like Bithynia; see puny 2) 
had temporarily been transferred from the Senate to the 
Emperor, or as a special nihitrator between cities (see 
MAXIMUS 1). Rich, influential, and well connected (he 
was father-in-law of L. Aelius, q.v. 2), he was thought 
to be Hadrian’s selected successor; but he became in- 
volved in the conspiracy of the four ‘consulars* against 
Hadrian (q.v.) in 118, and was executed by senatorial 
order. 

S.II A. Iladr.\ Dio Cassius, bk. 6q. Eambrcchts, Senat no. 22; 
R. Syme, Athenaeum 1957, 310 tl., id., Tacitus, slc index. 

C. H. V. S.; M. II. 

AVIDIUS (3, PW 1) CASSIUS, Gaius (d. a.d. 175), 
was son of the equestrian C. Avidius Heliodorus, a 
rhetorician of Cyrrhus in Syria and an official under 
Hadrian and Antoninus Pius. Avidius became cos. suff. 
under Marcus Aurelius, between 16 1 and 168 (C 1 L xvi, 
127) and afrerwards governor of Syria. lie drilled the 
Syrian legions into efficiency, thrust east against Parthia, 
subdued Mesopotamia, and captured Scleuccia and 
Ctesiphon (165-6). He was subsequently given supreme 
command over all the East, including Egypt, where he 
quelled a revolt in 172. In 175, apparently because 
Marcus was falsely reported to have died on the Danube, 
and reputedly with the encouragement of Faustina the 


Younger (q.v.), Avidius had himself saluted as Emperor 
and for three months controlled Egypt and all the eastern 
provinces except Cappadocia and Bithynia. But Marcus’ 
return to Rome meant the collapse of the revolt. Avidius 
himself was murdered by a centurion. Unrecognized 
by the Senate, he had issued no coinage. Murcus, visiting 
the East to restore its loyalty, displayed clemency to 
Avidius’ family and supporters. 

•S.H.A. Avidius Cassius-, Dio CasBnis, bk. 72. Lambrechtn, Stnat 
no. 0 <h; U. Ucmondcm, Chruntque d'Egypie 1951 , 3O4 ff. See also 
under AUULLIUS (1). C, H. V, S , M. H. 

AVIEN(I)US (an inscription from Bulla Regia reveals 
his name as Postumius Rufius Fcstm qui et Avienius : see 
Alan Cameron, CQ 1967, 392 ff.) (4th c. A.n.), Latin 
writer to whom arc ascribed: (i) Descrip fio Or bis Terrae 
(title varies), 1,394 extant hexameters (material based, some- 
times closely, but with omissions, additions, and ampli- 
fications, on Dionysius (q.v. 9) Penegetes) describing 
noteworthy things in physical and political geography , and 
rcpioducing in vigorous style much ancient ignorance 
which learned contemporaries could have corrected; 
(11) Ora Maritima, 703 extant iambics (from a much larger 
work ? ) mostly about the const from Massilia to Gades, 
with little order and much irrelevance, full of ancient 
nomenclature and ignorance, hut giving interesting 
material liom cailv records of Greek and Carthaginian 
voyages in the Atlantic r. 500 B.c. ; (111) Arnica Phaeno - 
rnrna (1,325 extant hexameters) and Aralea Prognostic a 
(552 hexameters) based on Aratus, sometimes closely, 
often expanding, attractive in stvle; (iv) three short 
works (two personal, one on the Sirens and Ulysses). 
Avienius, born of a distinguished old family the Kutii 
Eesn of Vnlsinii, held high office. 

Ed. A Holder, Rufi iu-sli Avunt Cnrrmna, (19(15) 

Jhscnpiw Orbit Terrae P van di Woestijnc, Anl ( .m 1954, 
29 II., loss, i?,7 ff. ; iys8, 375 11 , and Rev. Heine dr Philumg ie 1955, 
74 1 ! , 1 057 . 48 ff. , iys8, 51 ff I 1 050 . S2 ff . Clast it Med 1956, 

1 7 j f r ; 11/ De vroegste nilgai en van Ai terms’ Descr Orb 'Terr. (lyjiQ) 
nnd in Horn mages d L. Herrmann (19(10), 757. and critical edition 
1961. 

Ora Manama : A Scludten (1922, 2nd ed 1955); A. Ueithilnt 
(1934'. 8 T.-imbrino, Hull des Etudes pnrtuganes 195(1, N. Lamhrop- 
ha, hi-r di Sludi Ligun 1949 Cl. also I,. F Vidal, hrfudios geo- 
graphical 1939; and (on ilie Aralea) A Vi|»e\imi l Annali drlla 
St uni a Norm. Super tore di Pisa 1947, 49 ff. E. 11 . W. 

avItus, Alcimijs Ectiicius, bishop of Vienne (r. A.n. 
490- 518), a vigorous opponent of Arianism, author of 
sermons, letters, a biblical epic in five books, and a short 
poem on chastity. 

Edition. Pci pci, MCIJ (i88j). 

AXIONICUS, Middle Comedy poet, perhaps late in 
the period (fr. 2 mentions Gryllis, a parasite of one of 
Alexander's generals), fn (PiXtupinlb-q j, ‘ I vover of Euri- 
pides’, fr. 4 is modelled on a tragic monody. 

FCG in. 530 ff. ; CAF 11. 41 1 ff. 

AXONES, the tablets of laws, in the Prytancum at 
Athens, revolving on a vertical axis. Draco's and Solon’s 
laws were written on them, and they were quoted by 
the number of the axon\ the highest known number 
is sixteen (Plut. Sol. 23. 4). The uxones were originally 
of wood, but copies were published on similar pillars of 
stone. Whether the stone slabs were called Kvpfais seems 
doubtful; it seems impossible clearly to distinguish 
between the two names, even to decide which is the 
earlier one. A fragment found at Chios shows that 
similar revolving slabs were used elsewhere too. 

Crarinus, fr. 276. K Holland, AJArch. 1941, 346 f . ; Harrison, 
CQ 1961, 5 £. ; E. Ruflchenbusch, Histona Einzelschrtften 9 (1966), 
23 ff. * V, E. 

AXUMIS or AUXUME (modem Axttm), a city in the 
Tigr6 province of Abyssinia. In the first century a.d. it 
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became the royal seat of the Habashat or Axumitcs, who, 
through their port Adulis, traded busily with Arabians, 
Greeks, Romans, and Indians, eclipsing Meroe. In the 
second century A.n. the Axumites were powerful in 
Somaliland and possibly in Arabia also, controlling much 
of the traffic to India from that time until tar in the 
Byzantine era. Fragments of their history are known 
from inscriptions and classical references. Some of the 


kings were Christians, and important relations were 
maintained with the West. The summit of Axumite 
influence was reached in the fourth and fifth centuries a.d. 

Src A. Wyldc, Modern Abyssinia (igoi) (for mitiquities); A. H. M. 
Jonrs and E. Monroe, Ihst. of Ab^'sdnui (193s); E. A. ltmlgc, Hi%t. 
of Ethiopia (1928), i; WarminKton, Indian (bommeree, index. 'Axu- 
imlea’ (for commerce), J. lient. The Sacred City of the Ethiopians 
(1893), uppendix by D. Mttller (inscriptions) ; J. 1 . Miller, The Spue 
Trade of the Roman Empire (19(19). E. 11 . W. 
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BABRIUS, Valerius ( ?), probably a hellenized Roman, 
who composed not later than the second century A.D. 
(POxy. to, n. 1249) [ivOiapifim Aitnuirtiin, being versions 
in cholinmbic metre of existing fables, together with some 
original additions. The work may have been originally 
in ten books (Sudn ) ; in the existing MS. tradition, and 
in that known to Avianus at the end of the fourth century, 
it consists of two, ol which the second is incomplete. 
The metre, in which the stress accent begins to play a 
pail, and the language, which is that of everyday life, 
Hre well adapted to the subject-matter. The collection 
enjoyed great popularity, and was paraphrased 111 prose 
and verse in the Middle Ages. 

Sonins Suda, Avianus (piooem.). 

laaiiONS, W. G. Rutherford (comment . 1883); O. Crum us 
(Trubnei, pict , iSyv); H E l'erry (I.oel> io<»l) 

( 111 I If IsM. < ). Clusius, ‘I )e U. addle’, J.eipz. Stud 11 (1879); 
1 M ilussLlnun, IAEA 1935. 104 11 . \V. M. K . R B. 

BABYLON (i) (modern B<Vnl) t principal city of the 
southern part ol Mesopotamia (q.v.). Situated at a natural 
eentie of trade-i outes, it was one of the greatest cities 
of the ancient world. Contact with the Greek wen Id ol the 
Id I II 113 period, as shown by cylinder seals discovered 
at Thebes, was probably made nuliiectly through Syria 
or Egypt. The city attained its highest prosperity under 
the Chaldacan kings of the New Babylonian Kmpirc 
(()zf>-539 15 c.). r l'hc liistory thcieafter is one of gradual 
decline. The Persians, who conqueied it in 539 11. c., 
made 11 the chief city of the Babylonian satrapy; it was 
the w infer residence of the Great King. As a icsult of 
rebellions the walls and public buildings were at least 
pat (rally demolished, but enough was left to impress 
1 lerodolus when he visited it about 450 H.c. Misdescrip- 
tion (1. 178 IT.) is faiily accurate for what he saw r , but 
what he was told is much exaggerated. Alexander en- 
tered Babylon without resistance in 331 n.C. llis project 
ol rebuilding it and making it the capital of his Empire 
was frustrated by his death there in 323 fl.C. 

In Hellenistic times Babylon w r as still a prosperous 
city with a considerable Greek population. A frequent 
bone of contention among Alexander’s successors, it was 
more than once sacked. It sufTcred still more from the 
foundation of Seleuceia (q.v. 1) as the new commercial 
centre of Babylonia (Pliny, HN 6. 122). In the Parthian 
period Babylon was still sufficiently important to have 
its own city-governor, but it declined rapidly ; Trajan in 
a u. 116 found little but ruins. Many of the public 
buildings, temples, palaces, etc., and the city walls have 
been excavated. 

R. Koldcwey. Das witdererstehende Babylon (Engl. Trarwl. IQI 5 ) » 
E. Unjjer, Babylon (1931); O. E. Havn, Herodotus' Description of 
Babylon (1942); S. A. Pallia, The History of Babylon 5 j8~yj B.C. 
(■953); J. G. Macqueen, Babylon (1964). 

(2) Fortified town at the head of the Delta of Egypt; 
the headquarters of a Roman legion under the early 
Empire. M. S. D.; J. G. McQ. 


BABYLONIA, the more southerly of the two ancient 
kingdoms of Mesopotamia. Its geographical limits were 
not clearly defined. Ptolemy (5. 20) says that it was 
bounded by Mesopotamia, Arabian desert, the Persian 
Gull, and the river Tigris. It was sometimes included 
in the wider designation Assyria (q.v.). 

In 538 h.c. the New Babylonian Empire fell before the 
Persians, and the country became an Arhaemenid 
satrapy. Conquered hy Alexander and intended as the 
centre ot his empire, it was disputed among the Dtudorhi ; 
Seleucu l Nicntor founded Seleuceia (q.v. 1) to replace 
Babylon as the capital city. When the eastern portion 
ot the SeleuLid cmpne passed to the Purtluans, Baby- 
lonia became an important commercial and administra- 
tive centre; Ctcsiphon, the Parthian residence, became 
the capital of the Sassamds. 

Through all vicissitudes, until the Sassanian epoch, 
Babylonia retained its ancient civilization, the religion, 
cuneiform writing, and economic organization which it 
had inherited from Sumer. An attempt of Antiochus 
Epiphanes to hellenizc it failed. In the Greek cities 
the native element was at first segregated, but most of the 
numerous Greek residents became orientalized, as the 
numerous business documents from Babylon and Orchoi 
( Vruk ) testify. Babylonia had a considerable influence on 
Greece in the fields of astrology, astronomy, mensura- 
tion, and even perhaps literature (e.g. the Epic of Gil- 
gamrsh on the descriptions of Heracles). It also played 
an important part, politically and commercially, as the 
bridge between East and West. It was far more extensive- 
ly cultivated than today, and w T as proverbially fertile 
(Hdt. 1. 193 ; Strabo 16. 742). 

I\. Holzhry, Assui und Babel in der Kennfnts drr gnechisrh-rthnischen 
Tt elt (1921): J J oui ail. Uruk-Warkn (1928), P. Schnabel, Berossos 
und die bahylonisch-hellcnistische Literatur (1923). See also SFl.EUCtlA 1 . 
Rostovr/.ell, Ileilnustu World , W. W. Tarn and Ci. T. Gnlhth, 
Hellenistic Cti ihsation (1952); O. Ncugebaucr, The Exact Sciences in 
Antiquity (1957). M. S. L>. ; J. G. McCJ. 

BACAUDAE, less correctly Bagaudae , a name of Celtic 
origin, but uncertain meaning, applied to insurgent 
peasants in Gaul and northern Spain. Its first known 
application was to the followers of Aelius and Amandus, 
suppressed in Gaul by Maximian in a.d. 285. In the 
early and middle fifth century prolonged revolts of this 
type occurred in Armorica and there were frequent out- 
breaks in north-east Spain. The revolts were perhaps 
connected with attempts to tic the peasants to the land, 
thus increasing their subjection to the landlords. 

B. Czuth, Die Quellen der Geschichte der Bagauden (1965); BW 
Suppl. XI, 346 IT. D. H. W. 

BACCHANALIA, the Latin name of the Dionysiac 
orgia. They arc especially known because of the measures 
taken by the Roman Senate to repress them and an 
accompanying crime-wave in 186 b.c. : the senatorial de- 
cree is preserved (OIL i. 196; 1 LS 18), and Livy 
(39. 8-18) gives a long account of the episode. They 
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were widespread in southern Italy. The first trace is an 
inscription of the fifth century h.c. from Cumae for- 
bidding those who were not initiated into the Bacchic 
mysteries to be buried in a certain place (figured in 
Cumont, Rel. or. 197). Evidently they came from 
Campania to Rome, bringing much disorder under the 
cover of religion. A connexion may exist between the 
decree mentioned and a regulation of the Bacchic mys- 
teries in Egypt by Ptolemy IV at the end of the third 
century B.c. (Cichorius, Rom. Stud. 21). In the first 
centuries a.d. the Dionysiac mysteries were very popular, 
as is proved e.g. by the many sarcophagi with Dionysiac 
motifs and the paintings in the Villa Item at Pompeii 
(their interpretation is highly controversial). Very im- 
portant is the inscription of Agnppinilla (early second 
century a.d.), enumerating the officials of a Bacchic 
thiasus. Cumont believes that oriental elements were 
dominant, but it seems that these mysteries were funda- 
mentally Greek. 

Cumont, He l. or. igi; ft.; O. Kern, PW, s v Mystcncn (xvi. nio); 
M. P. Nilwson, The Dionysiac Mysteries of the Hellenistic and Homan 
Age (I.und, 1957). Tlic Cult in iH(i lie.: A. 11 Mel )unuld, JHS 
1944, 26 ft ; A Druhl, Fiber Hater (Pans, ig;n), 82 ff , l) W E. 
van Son, Livius' behandehng van tie Bacchanalia (iqCio, with English 
summary) The AgripninilJn inscription: A. Voghano and l 1 '. Cumom, 
Ay Arch. 215 ff. Tlie Villa Item paintings A. Mauiii, La 

villa dei misteri J (1947I; R. lleibig, Neue Heobachtungen am Fries 
drr Mystenctivilla in Pompeji (1958), G. Zuntz, Pruc. lint. Acad. 
19(13, 1 77 ir ; 1 Ioutzagi'T, Lh grate tvand\Lh tide ring in di Villa del 
nniten (19(13, wnh cxLcnsivc English summary). M. J J . N. 

BACCHEIUS (RaKx*i°s) GERON, author of an £ 7 cr- 
ayaryi) t*xvt)s fiiwmKrjs t lived in the time of Constantine 
(a.lk 274-337). The work is in the form of question and 
answer; while following in the main the tenets of Ansto- 
xenus, it borrows freely from other schools of musical 
theory. 

Ed. C Jan, Musui Scrip totes Graea (iHqO, 283-316. VV. D. R. 

BACCHIADAE, a clan of Heraclid descent so named 
after Bncchis, a king of Corinth, held a monopoly of poli- 
tical power at Corinth for a century or so before the rise of 
Cypselus (q.v.) c. 657 b.c. They laid the foundations of 
Corinth’s ascendancy in naval warfare, maritime com- 
merce, literature {see LUMELUS), and art, especially in 
pottery. The clan, consisting of some two hundred 
families, practised endogamy and retained its identity 
long after its expulsion by the tyrants. Members of the 
elan went to Illyria, whence they founded the Lyncestian 
royal family, and to Tarquinii, where they influenced 
Etruscan art. 

E. Will, Korinthiuku 1955, 295 ff. N. G. L. H. 

BACCHYLIDES ( 11 . 5th c. B.c.), lyric poet, of lulls in 
Ceos, son of Midylus {EM 582, 20) and nephew of Simo- 
nides (Strabo 486, Suda s.v. BaK^vAiST/y). He may have 
been born about 524-521 ( (Jhron , Pasch. 304. 6), though 
Eusebius-Jcrome gives his floruit both in 467 b.c. and 
in 431 B.c. Remains of fifteen epinician odes and six 
dithyrambs found in 1896 at Al-Kussiyah and supple- 
mented by later finds may be arranged tentatively in 
a chronological order. lie seems to have followed the 
fortunes of his uncle Simonides and to have been em- 
ployed by the same patrons, a fact which sometimes 
brought him into competition with Pindar, who was 
almost his contemporary. His first activities may have 
been in Thessaly (fr. 15, Ode 14) and Macedonia, where 
he wrote his Encomium for Alexander son of Amyntas 
(fr. 20 b). About 485 B.c. he wrote Ode 13 for Pytheas 
of Acgina, and Ode 12 may belong to the same period. 
Again like his uncle, he wrote dithyrambs for the com- 
petitions at Athens, notably Ode 19, and Ode 18, which 
is unique in being a dialogue between the leader of the 
chorus, who takes the part of Aegeus, and the remainder, 


who represent his followers. It is not clear whether 
this is a survival of an older form of dithyramb or has 
been influenced by the technique of Attic drama. Ode 17, 
which may belong to the early years of the Delian 
League, is really a paean sung by a Cean choir at Delos. 
The date of Ode 10, written for an Athenian victor in 
the Isthmian Games, is not known. About 476 b.c. 
Bacchylides accompanied Simonides to Sicily as the 
guest of llieron (Ael. VT 1 4. 15) after writing Ode 5 
for Hieron’s victory in the horse-race at Olympia, an 
event celebrated by Pindar in Ol. 1. In Sicily he seems 
to have incurred the dislike of Pindar, who is thought 
to make disparaging references to him in Ol. 2. 86—8, 
Pyth. 2. 72 3, Nem. 3. 80-2. It is not known how 
long he stayed in Sicily, but his connexion with it was 
maintained WMth Ode 4 for Ilieron’s victory in the 
Pythian horse-race of 470 b.c., for which Pindar wrote 
Pyth. 1, and Ode 3 for the Olympian chariot-victory of 
4(18 li.c., when Pindar may have written Pyth. 2. To his 
later years belong Odes 6 and 7 for Lachon of Ceos in 
452. lie is said to have been exiled to the Peloponnesc 
(Plut. De exit . 14), and in this period he may have written 
Ode g for Automedes of Phlius, and the dithyramb Idas 
for the Lacedaemonians (20). The date of his death is 
not known. 

Bacchylides also wrote hymns (frs. 1-2), paeans, of 
which fr. 4 contains a fine eulogy of peace, processional 
songs (frs. 11-13), maiden-songs (Plut. De tnus. 17), 
hyporchemata (frs. 14—16), encomia, like that to Alexan- 
der (fr. 20 u) and to llieron (fr. 20 c). His reputation has 
suffered by the comparisons w T jth Pindar, which are at 
least as old as ‘Longinus’ {De Subl. 33). IIis gifts are of a 
different kind: a brilliant clarity and sense of narrative, 
a real love for the games which he describes, an absence 
of didactic fervour, a choice command of epithets, and 
occasional moments of magical beauty. 

Tl-vr. H Snell, 8lh F(J (TfuhiU'i, 1961). 

Com Mr N 1 y\Rirs. R. C. Jclib (1905), 11 . Jurenka (1898); A. 

Taceonc (1907.) 

CHincisM. A. Sevcrvns llucchvlide fmjp, W K. Prentice, De 
Buechvhde Pmdan aria sncio et 1 imtalore (Diss. Halle, igoo); W. S. 
JJarrcit, ‘HacLhybdei. p Ahuic and Apollo Pytli.iieuh', Hermes 1954, 
421 11 . C. M. IJ. 

BACIS. Although used by Herodotus (8. 20) as if a 
proper name, later references make it clear thatBacis was 
the generic title of a class of inspired prophets, charac- 
teristic of the growth of ecstatic religion in the seventh 
and sixth centuries n.c. 

E. Rohde, Psyche (Engl. Transl. 1925), 292 ff. 

BACTRIA (old Iranian name, Zariaspa; roughly part 
of northern Afghanistan, southern Uzbekistan, and 
Tadjikistan) received its name from the Bactrus, an 
affluent of the Oxus. This country in the middle Oxus 
Valley, with its chief city Bactra, was known to Greeks 
as the Jewel of Iran on account of its fertility. Tradi- 
tionally the home of Zoroaster and the Zend Avcsta, it 
formed an Iranian satrapy under the Achaemcnids and 
fought heroically against Alexander. Seleucus exercised 
his authority over it only by force of arms; und yet not 
long after his death, it revolted under the leadership of 
Diodotus I, a Bactnan Greek. The newly founded king- 
dom of the Bactnan Greeks (Indo-Greeks, Yavanas), 
which withstood the challenge of Antiochus III, grew 
into a strong power, the more important kings, out of 
about forty, being Euthydemus I (235-200 B.C.), 
Demetrius I (200-185 b.c.) and II (180-165 b.c.), Eucra- 
tides I (171-155 b.c.), and Menander (155-130 b.c.). At 
the height of their power they ruled over almost all 
Afghanistan, parts of Soviet Central Asia, and a con- 
siderable area of what is now known as Western Pakistan. 
They also Jed an expedition into the Ganges valley but 
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failed to annex any part of it. Among the later kings 
Heliocles I and Hcrmaeus are better known and their 
coin types were imitated by the Scythian and other 
successors. The Bactrinn kingdom was known to the 
Chinese as Ta-hsia and Chang Ch'ien visited its northern 
part in 120-128 R.c., when it was under the possession 
of the Yueh-Chih, who crossed the Oxus and occupied 
the southern parts of Bactna in c. too R.c. and divided 
in among five hsi-hou , one of which was Kuei-shuang 
(Rushanas). About the beginning of the Christian era 
Ch'iu-ch'ueh (Kujula Kadphises), hst-hou of Kuei- 
shuang became the master of the whole of Ta-hsia. His 
son Yen-kao-chen (Wima Kadphises) and the successor 
Rushan kings, most important among whom were 
Ranishka, ITuvishka, and Vnsudeva, ruled over a major 
part of northern India. Under the Rushanas the country 
became a centre of Buddhism. Bactna was the meeting- 
place not only lor the overland trade between the western 
world on the one hand and India and China on the other 
but also for the cross-currents of religious and artistic 
ideas during several centuries. 

W W. Tam, The Greeks in Bactna and India 1 (1951), A. K. 
Narain, The Jndu-Cri etks (iijs 7) with a hat ol on p, 1R1. 

A. lv. N. 

BAEBIUS {PW 44) TAMPHILUS, Marcus, praetor 
in 1 g2 li. c., with an advance guard covered the Roman 
landing in Greece against Antiochus. Consul in 181, he 
transpoited 40,000 mountain Ligurians to Samnium 
(Idgures Gorneham et Ihiehiani, ILS 6509). To him are 
attributed the Haebian measure on the number of prae- 
torships (Li\ y 40. 44. 2) and the Lex liaebta de umbitu 
(Livy 40. 19. 11). 

Siulluid, Rom. Pol 123, 171 11 . A II. McD. 

BAETICA, the heart of the province originally (197 
lit.) called Hispania Ul tenor. As the territory occupied 
b> the Romans increased, an administrative division be- 
tween Hither and Fuither Spain was formed beginning 
at the Mediterranean south of Carthago Nova (Carta- 
gena) and running west-north-west to the Anas (Gua- 
dunw) at Lacimurga ( Villavteja ); thence northward to 
the Tagus ( Tajo ), beyond which the west was uncoil- 
quered or unorganized. In 27 u.c:. the old settled province 
east and south of the Anas was assigned to the Senate 
with the name Hispania Ulterior Buetica, or simply 
li.ictica; Augustus took the rest of Spain (see LUSITANIA). 
iFietica was divided lor judicial purposes into four con- 
ventus centred at Gadcs, Corduba, Astigi, Hispalis 
(Pliny HN 3. 7), comprising more than 175 town com- 
munities. By the time of Augustus’ death, many of these 
towns had the w\ hatu (q.v.), and spoke Latin, not 
Iberian (Strabo 3. 15 1). 'Phis Latinized culture de- 
veloped chiefly in the rich Baetis ( Guadalquivir ) valley 
from which wine, oil, wheat, honey, sheep, fish, copper, 
lead, cinnabar, and silver were exported to Rome. The 
wealth of the country attracted pirate-bandits from 
Afiu_a (a.tj. 178), while the Vandals tarried there long 
enough to attach their name to the country ( Andalusia ). 

K Tlmuvenol, Essai stir la province rumaine de Dftique (1940). 

J. J. VAN N.; M. I. II. 

BAIAE, reputedly named after Baios, Odysseus’ com- 
panion, was a dependency, originally perhaps the port, 
of Cumae (q.v.) on an inlet of the Bay of Naples. 
Although never a municipium , Baiac became a fashionable 
resort because of its mild climate and beautiful surround- 
ings. Great thermal buildings, impressive remains of 
which still survive, served its sulphur-springs (aquae 
Cumanae) ; and Julius Caesar, Caligula, Nero, Alexander 
beverus, and others built opulent villas nearby. Ulti- 


mately, however, malaria, already present in republican 
times (Cic. Fam. 9. 12), and earthquakes ruined Baiae. 

A. Maiun, The Phlegrean Fields 1 (1958), R. F. Paget, ‘The Great 
Anlrum at Haiae’, PBSR lyby, 102 ft 1£ T. S. 

BALBILLUS, Tihehius Claudius, the astrologer, was 
probably a son of Thrasyllus (q.v.) and shared his 
father’s lore. He won the friendship of the young Claudius 
(the future Emperor), but on Tiberius’ death lie retired to 
Alexandria. On Claudius’ accession he returned to Rome 
and became an amicus of the Emperor. He accompanied 
Claudius to Britain as conies, tnbunus nulitum of Legio 
XX, and praefectus fabrum ; and he at some time followed 
an equestrian career, becoming procurator in Asia. lie 
gained the goodwill of Agrippina and of Nero at least 
until a.d. 64/65, and was Prefect of Egypt (55-59). He 
lived until after A.D. 75 and enjoyed Vespasian’s favour, 
lie was at one time head of the Museum at Alexandria. 
Fragments from the Astrnlogumena of this learned man 
have been preserved ( Catalogus Codicum As/rologorum 
Grace, viii. lii. 103, iv. 233). Despite the objections of 
A. Stein (FIR 1 c 813), the identification, here assumed, 
of the astrologer with the prefect is generally accepted 
(cf. Syme, Tacitus , 508, n. 9: Magie, Rom. Rule Asia Aim. 
it, 1398 fh : II. G. Pflaum, Les Carrieres procuratoriennes 
(*960), 34 ft'.). 

K H Cramer, Astrology in Roman Latv and Politics (U.S.A. 1054), 
1 12 tf. II IF S. 

BALBINUS, Di.cius Caelius (PW 20) Calvinus and 
PUPIENUS MAXIMUS, Marcus Clodius (PW 50), 
members of a board ol twenty ctmsulares appointed for 
the defence of Italy against Mnximinus, were after the 
deaths of Gordian 1 and II in Africa chosen joint em- 
perors by the Senate (a.d. 238). Both had had long 
senatorial careers. Constitutionally, on the model of the 
consulate, they had equal powers, each being Pontifex 
Maximus; but Balhinus was entrusted with the civil 
administration and Pupicnus with the command of the 
army. To placate the people, Gordian III was given the 
status of Caesar. 

At the news of Maximinus’ murder Pupienus pro- 
ceeded to Aquileia and sent back the former’s legions 
to their provinees, and with his German bodyguard re- 
turned to Rome to share a triumph with Balhinus and 
Gordian. For a few days the joint government worked 
smoothly, but the praetorians, who resented the Senate’s 
action, mutinied. The two Emperors were dragged from 
their palace and murdered after ruling for three months. 

P. W. Townsend, YCIS 1955, 49 ff- H. M. D. P. 

BALBUS (1), Marcus Atius (PW 11), of a good sena- 
torial family of Ancia, and related to Pompey, was the 
husband of Julia, sister of Caesar, and father of Atia, 
Augustus’ mother. Praetor before 59 B.C., he was a 
commissioner under the Lex luha Agrana( q.v.). IF IF 

BALBUS (2), T. Ampius, culled 'tuba belli civihs’ (Cic. 
Fam. 6, 12. 3, a letter addressed to him), was tribune (63 
R.C.), pro-Pompeian, and proconsul in Asia in 58 (Brough- 
ton, MRR Suppl. 4 f. ; cistophori in his name were minted 
at Ephesus, etc.). After raising troops for Pompey at 
Capua (49), he served as legatus pro praetore in Asia. 
Exiled by Caesar, he was recalled (47/6) through Cicero's 
influence. He wrote history (Suet. Ini. 77). H. H. S. 

BALBUS (3), Lucius Cornelius (PIP 69) (Maior), born 
in the civitas foederata of Gades, acquired Roman citizen- 
ship at Pompey \s instance in 72 b.c. and took his name 
from the Cornelii Lentuli (for possible explanation see 
Syme, Rom. Rev. 44). He removed to Rome, where his 
political sense and the wealth derived from his adoption 
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organize monastic communities in Asia Minor for which 
he composed Rules. Solitary asceticism he discouraged. 
In 370 he became bishop of Caesarea, where he died after 
nine ytars of stormy controversies. A profound accep- 
tance of classical culture appears in his writings. The 
ascetic Rules have many analogies with Musonius (q.v.) 
and Porphyry (q.v.). He wrote letters and sermons typical 
of the best epistolography and rhetoric of his time. Ills 
theology owes something to Plotinus (q.v.) whom he 
gratefully quotes. It is chiefly in the tract 'To the young’ 
on reading pagan literature that a prickly, defensive 
tone appears, His Tiimtarian terminology (‘one nusia, 
three hypostases') he did not originate, but did much to 
interpret with the help of his friend Gregory (q.v. 2) of 
Na/ianzus and his younger brother Gregory (q.v. 3) of 
Nyssa. 

Works. Mij>nr P(J w\\ xjtxii, betters, etl. Y Court* »nnc (iq^7~ ). 
cd. H J Dcterran (LniTi 1926-14); Ad tulu/euentes, ed K Houlcngrr 
(lgt;^,) W. lacjrei, liar I y Uhn\twtutv and (jlnek Paidi’ta (igfii)-, 

J. Oonsten, J 'at mingy in (igoo), 204 IT. M- C. 

BASILICA, the name applied to a wide range of Roman 
building-forms, most commonly and characteristically 
to the large, multi-purpose public halls which regularly 
accompanied the fora of the western hall of the Roman 
world, corresponding roughly 111 function to the Greek 
and Hellenistic stoa. The cailiest known was built in 
Rome by Cato in 1H4 H.c. The early basilicas of central 
Italy (Alba Fuccns, Arden, Cosa) were of the type re- 
presented later by Vitruvius’ basilica at Fano (5. 1. 6- to ) 
and by the Augustan Rasihca Acmilia and basilica lulia 
in the Forum Romanum: timber- roofed, columnar halls, 
often with galleries, exedrne, and clerestory lighting, 
and with one long side faring the open area. An alterna- 
tive, longitudinal (S. Italian?) form, with the entrance 
in one short side and a tribunal at the tar end, is re- 
presented at Pompeii (early 1st c. tic.; another early 
example at Corinth). The name came later, by extension, 
to be used of any large cm cred hall in domestic (Vitr. 
5. 5. 2; Sid. Apoll. Kptst. 2. 2 8), commercial ( ba\iiica 
vestiaria , basilica ardent aria), military (Veget. l)c re 
rmhtari u. 23), or religious ( Basilica J Manana, GIL vi 
3°973) use. The outstanding example of such develop- 
ment is the basilica Nova ol Maxentius, finished bv 
Constantine, This was a huge vaulted structure, inspired 
by the central halls of the great 'imperial* bath-build- 
ings (sec maths), with a triple-hayed central nave (clear 
span 76 feet; 114 feet from floor to vault) buttressed 
on cither side by three enormous, intercommunicating, 
barrel-vaulted exedrae. Trajan's more conservative, 
limber-roofed basilica IJlpiu, with internal colonnades 
and apses at the ends of the central nave, was widely 
imitated in Italy and the western provinces (outstand- 
ingly m the basilica Seven an a at Lcpris Magna, dedi- 
cated A.i). 217), and exercised an important influence on 
the Christian church-architecture of the fourth century. 

J. II Wwd-Pcrlum. PUSH 19S4. <>9 ff. F w -" p - 

BASSAE, in south-west Arcadia, near Phigaleia, the 
site of one of the best-preserved Greek temples. Tins 
was dedicated to Apollo, and built by Ictinus, the archi- 
tect of the Parthenon, though the suggestion has been 
made that it is the work of two architects, Ictinus and 
a younger man to whom was due the engaged side walls 
and the Corinthian column. The orientation, determined 
seemingly by that of nn earlier building, was towards the 
north instead of the east, and the early sunlight, instead of 
entering through the main doorway, was admitted to the 
adytum through an opening of unique kind in the eastern 
side-wall. Unique too were the ten engaged Ionic 
columns which decorated the side-walls of the cella 
internally, and the single central Corinthian column — 
one of the earliest of its kind, and one of the most 


beautiful — between the cella and the adytum. The sculp- 
tured frieze (now in the British Museum) shows that it 
belonged to the late fifth century. Traces have been 
found of earlier occupation of the site, and the remains 
of archaic revetments would point to an earlier building, 
of which no other evidence has yet been found, though 
foundations of other archaic nnd classical buildings show 
that the temple was not isolated. See ictinus. 

l\ius. 8 41 7 ff. ; C. R Cockerell, The Temple t ... /if Aegtna 

and . . Bassae (i860), W. H. Dimmnur, 'The Temple ol Apollo 

ai Il;tssue\ Melr. Mus. Studies iv. 204 ff , AT Arch, ig^ig, 27 f- . 

‘The sculptured frieze from Hassae’, AJAtch. 1956, 401 ff. 

T J. D. and ll. W. R ; R. J H. 

BASSUS (1), Quintus Caecii.jus (PIP 36). an eques- 
trian officer under Poinpey in the Civil War. Alter 
Pharsalus he fled to Syria, where after a mutiny, 
m which Sextus Caesar (q.v. 5) was killed (46 u.c.), 
he won over two legions, seized Aparnea (where he was 
besieged by Caesarian commanders), and negotiated with 
Deiotarus (q.v.) and the Parthians. After Caesar’s death, 
both his troops and his besiegers soon joined C. Cassius 
(q.v. 6), who dismissed him unharmed. R- H. 

BASSUS (2), Cafsius (1st c. A.iO, a friend of the satirist 
Pcrsius and editor of his work. He himself was a lyric 
poet, and Quintilian (10. 1. 96) mentions him as the only 
one whose name might appear with that of Horace in a 
canon of Roman lyric poets. lie is possibly the author ol 
a metrical work to which later writers refer and pait of 
which is preserved in a corrupted form under the name 
of Atihus Fortunatianus (ed. Kcil, Gramm. Lat. vi. 
255 72). The treatise Dc Metris printed in Keil, Gramm. 
Lat. vs. 305-12, is apocryphal. 

Schanz-Hosius, § 3H5. .1 P* M. 

BASSUS (3), Salkius, a well-esteemed epic writer who 
died young (Quint. Just. 10. 1. go, Juv. 7. 80). Vespasian 
assisted him financially (Tac. Dial. 5. 2; 9. 8). 
Sch.mz-Hosius, § 411. 1. 

BASTARNAE, a roving tribe which first appeared on 
the lower Danube c. 200 n.c. They were enlisted by 
Philip V and Perseus of M.icedon against their enemies 
in the northern Balkans, and by JVlithridales against the 
Romans. They defeated C. Antoiuus (c. (12 n.c.), hut 
were subdued by M. Crass us (20—28 IJ.C. ; cf. Cass. 
Dio 51. 23. 2-27. 3), and henceforth they generally 
appear as subject allies of Rome, fine hundred thousand 
Baslarnae were transferred by Probus across the Danube 
into Thrace (S.H.A. l J rob. 18. 1), and Diocletian settled 
others in Pannonia. Despite uncertainty in earlier writers 
the German nationality of the Bastarnae may be deduced 
from Strabo (7. 3. 17), Pliny, (UN 4 . ioo), and Tacitus 
(Germ. 46. 1). They appear to have been the first of 
the race to travel the migration route from the Baltic 
to the Black Sea, and their movement is recalled on the 
Peutinger Table, where the Carpathians arc called Alpes 
Bastarmcae. c - : - 1 - F 

BATAVI, a Germanic people, living between the Old 
Rhine and the Waal, where their name is preserved in the 
Dutch district of Bctuwc. They were an offshoot of the 
Chatti (q.v.), but helped Drusus in the conquest ol 
western Germany in 12 B.c. and frequently thereafter 
were of much military value to the Romans. Remaining 
incorporated in the Empire after the Roman withdrawal 
to the Rhine in a.d. 9, they paid no taxes and helped 
Gcrmanicus in his attacks on their fellow Germans in 
a.d. 16. Their warriors formed auxiliary regiments serv- 
ing under their own chiefs in the Roman army by the 
middle of the first century a.d. ; and they are also found 
until a.d. 68 in the personal bodyguard of the Emperors. 
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It was they, under the leadership of Civilis (q.v.), who 
headed the great revolt of a.d. 69-70. Thereafter they 
were not prominent in Roman history; and their re- 
lationship to the Franks, who later occupied their terri- 
tory, is obscure. E. a T. 

BATHS, one of the most characteristic and widely dis- 
tributed types of Roman building, found in all provinces 
of the empire and enjoyed by all classes of society. A 
Roman bath functioned on the lines of a modern Turkish 
bath, the essential features being a changing- room 
(apodyterium)\ a sweating-room (< caldanum ) heated by 
the passage of hot air through hypocausts beneath the 
floor and through ducts imbedded in the walls, and 
equipped with a plunge bath , and an unheated fngidartum 
with a cold plunge. A fully equipped public hath might 
in addition include rooms for dry heat (laconita)] rooms 
at an intermediate temperature ( tepulana ); latrines; a 
swimming pool (natat 10) , exercise grounds (palaestrae) , 
colonnades and gardens; cisterns; service-rooms and 
stoke-holes ( pracjnrnia ); and suites of lecture-halls, 
lihranes, museums, and club-rooms. These buildings 
occupied a central position m the social life of the day; 
any community ot any substance had at least one thermae 
tor public use, and private hath-suilcs are a common- 
place of domestic aichileclurc in both city and country. 
The Roman bath v\as first developed m Camparna, the 
earliest-known examples being found at Pompeii (q.v., 
Stabuin Paths, haths in Regio VI II, insula 5, early TSt c. 
11. (\). 'Pile first public baths in Home were built by 
Agnppa, c. 20 n.c. The high temperature and humidity 
made these buildings an important medium for the 
development of the new concrete-vaulted architecture. 
The Haths of Titus and of Trajan in Rome already 
illustrate the emergence of the great symmetrically 
planned ‘imperial’ type of bath-building, later repre- 
sented in the capital by the Paths of Caracalla and Dio- 
cletian and in the provinces by such buildings as the 
1 1 ad 1 1:1111c Paths at Lepcis JViagna, the Antonme Paths 
at Carthage, and the ‘imperial’ Paths at Trier. On a 
smaller scale, too, the influence of the capital (e g. of 
the baths of Hadrian’s Villa) is visible m the elaborately 
curvilinear vaulted forms of such buildings as the baths 
at Thenae in Tunisia and the Hunting Paths at Lepcis 
Magna. It was one of the tew types of western Roman 
building to be widely adopted in the eastern provinces, 
where (as one sees at Kphesus and Miletus) it was 
rapidly assimilated to and finally replaced the Hellenistic 
gymnasium. 

\V. J Anderson, R. P. Spiels id |. Ashby, The Architecture nf 
Aiifunt Jiomi (1927), cli U , k ntkel and Kiuger, Ihe Ttiertr 
l\ai\erthermen (1929) J. U. W -J\ 

RATO (t), the Dalmatian, chieftain of the Daesitiates, 
raised jchcllion in lllyneum in a.d. 6, raided the Dal- 
matian coast, fought against the Romans in the valley 
of the Save, and, after the capitulation of his Pannonian 
allies in A.n. 8, retreated southwards. After vainly 
defending several forts ngainst the Romans, he surren- 
deied and was interned at Ravenna (a.d. 9). 

L Koi'Kternidnn, llermes 1957, 345 ff. It S. 

BATO (2), the Pnnnonian, like his Dalmatian namesake, 
revolted, tried to capture Sirmiurn (a.d. 6), and shared 
m the subsequent fighting, but surrendered in a.d. 8 
at the river Pathinus. Soon after, however, the Dalma- 
tian chieftain captured and killed him. K. S. 

BATON (Baron'), New Comedy poet in the middle of the 
third century n.c.; an anecdote links him (if Parana is 
rightly conjectured ut Plut. Mor. 55 c) with Clcanthes 


(d. c. 231) and Arcesilaus (d. 241). Frs. 3 and 5 travesty 
Epicurus’ teaching about ‘the good’ and pleasure. 

Fc:c; I. 480 f , iv. 400 fT. ; CAF 111. 326 fJ. w c; A. 

BAUBO (Baho), a female daemon of primitive and 
obscene character, doubtless originally a personification 
of the cunnus. She appears in the Orphic version of the 
Rape of Korc (Kern, Urph. Frs. 49 fT.), and on inscrip- 
tions from Paros and Asia Minor, and is mentioned by 
Asclopiades of Tragilus (I Iarpoeration, s.v. AvaavX-qs) 
as mother of the Anatolian Mise. She has been thought 
to have a part in the Fleusinian Mysteries (C’h. Picard, 
Rev. Hut. Rel. 1927), hut see L. Deuhner, Attische 
Teste (1932), 83 n. 3 and G. Mtrautis, I.es Dieux de la 
(Jrete (1959), 68 tl. She survives in modern folklore 
(R. M. Dawkins, JIIS 1906). Other references in Picard, 
loc. cit. and W. K. C. Guthrie, Orpheus and Gk. Rel . 1 
(1952), 136. W K C G. 

BAVIUS ( TSt c. n.c.), a poetaster, rescued from ohlivion 
by Virgil’s contempt (Eel. 3. 90). 

Srhanz -Hosius § 24b. 

BEDRIACUM (or BETRIACUM), near modern Cal- 
vatone midway between Verona and Cremona in Cisal- 
pine Gaul, gave its name to two decisive hattles in a.d. 69. 
Vitclhus’ tioops defeated Otho’s in the first, hut were 
themselves defeated by Vespasian’s in the second some 
months later. Both hattles were apparently fought nearer 
Cremona than Pednacum. 1. T S. 

BEE-KEEPING had the same importance for non- 
tiopieal antiquity fiom palaeolithic times onwards as 
sugar production lias now. 'Hie culture of bees seems 
to have begun as early as the Mesolithic period. Solon 
introduced a law’ which regulated bee-keeping. Greek 
towns (Teos, Thcangela) and the Ptolemaic empire 
intioduccd special taxes on bee-keeping and carefully 
organized enterprises for honey-production. Different 
methods of bee-keeping and breeds of bees were de- 
veloped, the most important progress being made during 
the centuries between Alexander and Augustus. One 
hec-hivc would produce i-2j and occasionally 3 clwus 
(( . 6-18 pints) of honey nt one harvesting. The best 
honey came from Attica (Hyniettic region), Theangcla, 
Chalybon, Cos, Calymna, Rhodes, Lycia, Coracesium, 
Thasos, Cyprus, several districts of Syria, Sicily (especi- 
ally the llyhlacan region near Syracuse), Liguria, Nori- 
cum, and the south of Spain, the main honey-exporting 
countries of the ancient world. The practical experience 
of many genet ations of (Peek and Roman bee-masters 
was finally codified by a number of Greek and Latin 
authors, the most distinguished being Aristotle, Virgil, 
V.irro, and Columella. 

See at in ARISTOTLE, COLUM1 LI. A. IIONI'Y, VARHO ( »), Vine IT J. Kick, 
/ J U . s.v 'flienenzucht' (Suppl. IV), Olck, ibid., s.v ‘Hicnc’, ‘Ihenen- 
/uclit'; 1 J . d'Hdronville, Afui Relge 192b, 1(11 f. , Prank, Kean Sur- 
vey l-v (index); T. J. Maarhoff, Greece and Rowe ioho, 155 f , F M. 
Meichelhctm, An Ancient Economic History i 1 (1958), 348, 3411, 531, 
J. Kick— L,. Aimbruster, Archiv fur llicnenkumle 1. h; 11. 17, m 8; 
mi (1919 2b), xvu (iqi 6), 177 f , xxi (1940), 37 f , 1 . Koep, 
Real leu r. fur Autike uml Ghnstentum, an. 'Uicne' ; M. Luunev, Rev. 
Et Anc. 1942, 25 ff ; Michel], Econurn Anc Gr 73 flf. ; Cl Prcnux, 
L'f-tononne r ovale de s Lag ides (1939), 233 (f, , L. Hohert, Ant. Class. 
1935, 170 t , Kostovtzell, Roman Emfure 1 ; Hellenistic World (indexes). 

F M II. 

BELGAE. According to Caesar, n population-group of 
this name occupied lands to north of Seine and Marne. 
They w r ere the fiercest inhabitants of Gaul and boasted of 
their German blood (ef. Strabo 4. 196). Certain tribes, 
he says, had settled in Britain, and Bclgae are actually 
located there by later geographers. The Gallic Bclgae 
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were subdued by Caesar in 57 R.c., bur continued to 
give trouble for thirty years more. 

Among the Gallic Belgae, archaeology distinguishes 
two cultural provinces separated by the Ardennes. The 
northern part is a backwaid region with IiaJlr.talt charac- 
teristics; to the south, traditions of the Marne culture, 
notably the pedestal-um, persist. Iloth experienced 
German penetration, cremation (a German practice) 
being normal. The northern group was rcinlorced under 
the empire by new settlers and rose suddenly to great 
prosperity under the stimulus of the Rhine market. 

An exodus from the southern (pedestal-urn) group into 
Britain occurred r. 100 11. c\, which developed into the 
kingdom of Cassivcllaunus (q.v.), whose descendants ex- 
tended their rule over all the south-west. About the time 
ot Caesai’s conquest, or perhaps after, a luithcr exodus 
settled in Hampshire and Bcrkshiic, spread over west 
(but not east) Sussex, and influenced the culture of the 
neighbouring Duroti iges. Their rulers were the house 
of Commius (q.v.) and their cultuie was chaiaetei izcd 
by Bead-rim pottery. 

Characteristics of the Belgae were their preference for 
woodland sites both for towns and for apricultuial 
development, and their fondness for things Roman, 
which, however, made them no less hostile to Roman 
invasion; it appears, indeed, that it was Bclgic areas 
which led opposition to the Roman conquerors. 

C I-’ (' lliiwkrs line) G. C. TUinnmp, 4 ir/i. ‘fomu nn«"i, 1 su f] ; 
Hnwkcs in Hiahlrnu of the ban Age v/i Southern Butain (id S S. 
hrert:, 1 0 5 K ) , 14 I ; id , Antiquity f> H l. 1 S. 

BELISARIUS, the famous general of Justinian, hrean 
his military caieer on the eastern fiontier, hul won his 
first great victory in a.ii. 533-4, when he sailed to Africa 
and at the battle of Triennial um overthrew the Vandal 
kingdom, which had plagued the Romans for a century. 
He also captured the last Vandal king Gchmrr (q\.) 
hi 535 he began the conquest ol the Ostrognrhii k’npdom 
of Italy by occupying Sicily. In 536 he look Naples and 
Rome, where he withstood a siege lbi ovei a year. In 540 
he entered Ravenna, thus almost completing the con- 
quest of the peninsula; and in the same ycai returned 
to Constantinople, taking with him King Witigis, many 
eminent Goths, and the royal treasure. After ihe Gothic 
rcconqucst of Italy llelisanus returned as commander- 
in-ehief in 546, and after some successes was again re- 
called (5 jc>) t leaving the completion of the war to Nurses 
(q.v ), with whom he was on had terms. He died in 565. 
Our extremely detailed knowledge of his campaigns is 
due to the historical works of his secretary, Procopius 

(q v.). 

I. U. Hury, History of the J.ntn Homan 7 'mpttt (iyv 1), ii, I, Su.ui, 
Histotre du Has-nnfnn (1049), 11. J\. A I. 

BELLEROPHON f/UAAcp.^ u) r, AAcpo</»o"TTy<:). In 

11 . 6. 155 ff., Glaums the Lvcian gives the following 
account of his ancestor Bellcrophontes ; the genealogy 
is Sisyphus — Glaums I -Bellcrophontes — Isandros, 
Hippoloehus and Laodameia, Sarpedon being the son 
of Laocinmcia, and Glaums il of Hippoloehus. lie was a 
man of remarkable beauty and valour, a native of Ephyrc 
(generally identified with Corinth). Proctus, king of the 
Argives,* had a wife Antcin (Sthenehoea in later accounts) 
who tried to tempt Bellcrophon, and when he refused, 
told Proctus that he had tried to seduce her (cl. acastus; 
Stith Thompson, K 2m). Proctus then sent Bellcro- 
phon to Lycia (in later accounts the king of Lvcia, 
lobatcs, w r as Proctus’ father-in-law) with a letter to the 
king asking for his execution (cf. Stith Thompson, K 978). 

• In Homrr them it no hint that Fphvir was ncu in Ins domain*?; 
later, eg scliul If 6 the geography is modernized, and 

IJellcrophon has to leave Cumuli bemuse ol u blood-feud and take 
refuse at Argos. 


On rending this, the king set him first to fight the 
Chimaera (q v.), then the Solymi, then the Amazons, 
and finally laid an amlnish for him. Bcllemphon survived 
all these trials, and the king made peace with him and 
married him to Ins own daughter. Afterwards, Bellcro- 
phon became ‘hated of all the gods’ and wandered along 
on the Troiiop /lAyior (to Homer at least the ‘plain of 
wandering’). Taitei, he accomplishes his tasks with the 
help ot the winged horse Pegasus, which Athena helped 
him to catch (Find. Ol. 13. 63 11.); he used him to take 
vengeance on Sthenehoea (Euripides, Sthen.) and 
offended by trying to fly on him to heaven (Eur. Heller.). 
See further Rose, llandb. Git. Myth /’ 270 f. 

Bellcrophon on Pegasus attacking the Chimaera is 
found 111 Corinthian vase-painting before the mid 
seventh century, and in Athenian before the end, and 
continues to he found m various arts 111 later centuries 
(Brommer, Vase nits terr\ 220 ff.). H J.K.,C M.H. 

BELLONA, the Roman war-goddess, older Dur/lona , 
rarely Bellula Whether independent in origin or an 
offshoot of Mars, she is caily, her name occurring in 
the formula ot dei'otio (Livy 8. 9. 6). She had, however, 
no JUwirn and no festival, and her temple was vowed m 
296 u.c. and built somewhat later (Civy 10. ig. 17). It 
was in the Campus Martins, near the altar of Mais, and 
often used foi meetings of the Senate when held extra 
poniertum. Before it stood the mlumtia bill tea , used in 
formal declarations of war, cf. fkiialis. She was oc- 
casionally identified with Ncrio, the ancient cult -partner 
of Mars ( Augustine, Lie nr. D. 6. 10), commonly with 
the Greek war-goddess Enyo, and in irnpcii.il times at 
latest with the Cappadocian goddess Ma. 

Wis.imj. UK t<u, 1 |.R . Lain, HR Jiq Trmpk 1 ’l.itm r - Vhhv, 
Kj , Nasi), Hut /Jut Home 1 20? H J K. 

BELLUM AFR1CUM, a reeoid of Caesar’s war in 
Africa (winter 47-46 H.< ). Its ninety-eight chapters are 
monotonous to the layman, hut as nnlitaiy history it is 
painstaking and straightiorw aid. Both style and matter 
suggest that the author was ,1 trained soldier, tiibunc or 
centurion, who took part in the campaign, though not a 
man in Caesar’s confidence; I Iirlius (q.v.) was certainly 
not the author (vre mkllmm ai.fx'W'ijhini m ), but his 
claims to cell toi ship aic still upheld. (j F F. C. 

BELLUM ALEXANDRINUM, a work continuing 
Caesar’s roinmcntnry on the Civil War. Thirty-three 
chapters describe the war at Alexandua from the point 
at which Caesar left off; then iollovv the campaign of 
Calvinus (q.v. 2) against Pharnaces (chs. 34-41), the war 
in lllyiieuin (1 hs 42 7), and the disturbances during Q. 
Cassius’ tenuie ol Spam (clis. 48-64), both m the winter 
4S-47; and finally Caesar’s campaign againsr Pharnaces 
(clis. 65-78) ending in the victory of Zcla (2 Aug. 47). 
On one view held in antiquity (Suet. Jul. 56) Uirtuis (q.v.) 
wrote this work and the Bella Ajrirum and Ihspamense 
(qq.v ) besides: lor the Bellum Alexanitrinum stylistic 
comparison with Bell. Gall, viii makes his authorship 
cjuiti piohable, even though (contrast Bell. Alex. 19. 6) 
he took no part in the Alexandrian War. 

K it.irwuk, ‘Catsais I’ommintfirn und das Corpus Carunanum’, 

Hinfof. Suppl, xx.\i (iijiS). G. h. F C. 

BELLUM CIV II -E. ( 1 ) Caesar's books on the war begun 
in 49 i».C. are Gammentarii Belli Ciuilis . (2) The title of 
I aican's poem, often miscalled Pharsalia , is Bellum 
Guttle. (3) Bellum Giuife is given as the title of the poem 
of 295 hexameters introduced into Pctronius’ Satyricon 
(119-24) to illustrate Eumolpus’ implied criticism on 
the management of the same subject by Lucan, who is 
not named. J. W. D ; G. U. A. F. 
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BELLUM HISPANIENSE, an account of the cam- 
paign which ended at Munda (45 11. c ), written by an 
eyewitness, certainly not llirtius (see uellum alexan- 
uhinum), but prohnbJv from Caesar’s army. The text is 
deplorable; but many meaningless passages arc caused by 
the author's illiteracy and bis incapacity to understand 
anything difficult. The work is interesting mainly as 
a study in half-educated 1 yfitin, which combines col- 
loquialism with quotations from Kniuus and schoolboy 
rhetoric. (J E- F C. 

BELUS (BijXas), hellenr/ation of Ba'al, Bel, sometimes 
lecogni/.ed as a divine title (Zeus Belus, Hdt. 1. 181. 2; 
Mnrduk?), oftener taken as the name of an ancient 
oriental king (of Assyria, Serv. on Aen. 1. 642); father ol 
L)ido (ibid.); ancestor of the toundei of the dynasty of 
the ileraclidae in Lydia (lidt. 1. 7. 3), father of Danaus 
(q.v.); founder of the rulers of Persia (l)v. Met. 4 213). 

It thus fonns a stopgap name for foreign genealogies, as 
Creuri for Greek. H. J U. 

BENDIS (HA 'his, BerSis), a Thrncian goddess, wor- 
shipped with orgiastic 1 ites in Thrace (Strabo, 10. 3. 

1 ft, p. 470); at the Piraeus, where her cult was accepted 
officially in 430/29 u.r. for the benefit of resident 
Thmi lans, she had processions, a torch-race on horse- 
back , and a vigil. It is made by Plato the opening scene 
of the Republn ( U7 a. 354 a). The date u'as Thnrgelion 
19 (iJeubnei , Att. Feste ( 1 932), 219). She was apparently 
represented as carrying two (hunting?) spears (llesycli., 
s 1. (VAny^ur) 

I 1 ri'isiin, Han Theol Rev 1044 an J Hesf). * 4 uppl Mil 8(1040), 

1 ,1 u , M, l‘ Nilsson, Opuuuta St In to in (n>(»o), 55 II. H J It 

BENEFICIARII we re in the Roman nrmv non-com- 
imsMoned niiners( pi i/uipu/es) with administrative duties, 
who took precedence ac cording to the rank of the officer 
under whom thes served ( benefit uirii cunsulnrts, pronira- 
lon>, lefniti tepwnn, prnrfetti, tribum, etc.). 'I hey weie so 
called, according to \ egetius (2 7), because they owed 
ihtir promotion to the beneficium ol their commander: 
the title is at least as old as the time of C aesar {BC 1.7s; 

3 KN) Dunnr the Empire, as soldiers were increasingly 
employed m administi ation, the number and vatiety 
of bciu’fu uiru rose, and higher grades (tormruhirn, tom- 
inentnnemes) were created. Especially from the time of 
Scptimius Severus onwards we find them performing 
ngt of ilr vliioh ild 

well be described as police and civil-service functions. 
Appointment as brnep minus usually presupposed some 
expei lerice m one or more ol tlie ranks of sufiitfcr, optio , 
and tessetanus, the non-commissioned grades employed 
on general duties. The pav of bencfuuirn was probably 
twice the* basic legionary rate. See I'iu.icf, snrKNDlUM. 

A von Itom.iszewski, The Ranuardnunf’ des rtmuschen Heeres 
( 1 yoS ) , A H M 1 1 *ik*s, JRS I<4Q. 44 < ~ Studies m Roman 
f ,0, , foment omt Lmv (lolio), ifii f. ; T< MacMullrn, Soldier and 
Cu than in the Later Roman (iot».l)- f* K W. 

HENEVENTUM, the river Calor in southern Italy. 
Originally a stronghold of the Hirpini Sammies (see 
samntum) mimed Malventum, it fell some time after 
300 11 c. to the Romans, who made it a Latin colony, 
changing its ill-sounding name to Bcneventiim, 268 11. C. 
(Veil. Put. 1. 14; Festus 25 I..). Thereafter its territorium 
expanded and Bcneventiim Nourished, kinder the re- 
public it w r as a military base, later an opulent murticipiitm ; 
under the Empire a column and important rond-centre 
(Vine Appin, Trniana, qq.v.); under the Lombards a 
duchv. The ancient remains include Trajan’s arch. 
(Polyh. 3. 90; Livy 27. 10, etc.; Strabo 5. 250). 

Uclcirh, Kdvi ('resell. 4S1J, for mngmratcs; A. Sambon, Marinates 
antu/ues dc I’ltahe 1 (njoi), 114. ft,r coins. E 1 - S. 


BERENICE. (1) Berenice I, daughter of Lagus (father 
of" Ptolemy I) and Antigone, was born c. 340 11. c\, and 
died between 281 and 271. She married a Macedonian 
Philippus. The issue of this marriage were Magas, king 
of Gyrene, Antigone (m. Pyrrhus of Epirus), and other 
daughters. Berenice, already a widow, came to Egypt 
with her aunt Eurydice, who married Ptolemy I. The 
step-sister of the king, she presently (r. 317) became his 
mistress and succeeded Eurydice as his wife. Their 
children were Arxinoe If and Ptolemy II Philadelphus. 

(2) Berenice Syua, daughter of Ptolemy If and 
Arsinoe I, was born 1 . 280 n.c. She married the Seleucid 
king Antiochus II after the Second Syrian War (25 2). 
Laodicc, the king’s divorced first wife, murdered Bere- 
nice and hei son by Antiochus alter Ins death in 246, 
before Ptolcmv III could bring help. 

(3) Berenice II, daughter of King Magas of Cyrene 

and of Apama, daughter of Antiochus I, w r as born c. 
273 nc. She was betrothed to Ptolemy III, but after 
Magas’ death Demetrius, a Macedonian prince, was 
called in by her mother to marry her. Berenice led a 
rebellion against them both, and Demetrius was killed 
by her orders. She married Ptolemy III in 247, who 
called a star 'The Lock of Berenice’ after her, as Cal- 
limachus and Catullus tell us. After her husband's death 
she became 1 joint ruler with her eldest son Ptolemy IV, 
blit w f as murdered by him in 221. He nevertheless ap- 
pointed a special Alexandrian priestess in his mother’s 
honour in 21 1 --2I0, the adXorf>6pos BepeviK-qs Evtpyerlhns. 
See PTOLEMY (1). F. M. II. 

BERENICE (4) (b. a.d. 28), daughter of Agrippa 1 (q.v ), 
was married to Marcus, brother of Tiberius (q.v. 3) Julius 
Alexander in 41, and then in 4ft to her uncle Ilerod, king 
of C’hnlcis (acc ituraea). From his death (48) she lived 
with her brother, Agrippa II (q.v.). To quieten rumours 
of incest, she persuaded Polemon, priest-king of Olbu in 
Cilicia, to marry hei (53/54)1 but the marriage did not 
last long. She played some pa it m public affairs: in 06 
she tried, at first single-handed and then with Agrippa, 
to prevent the Jewish revolt, nnd in 69, in Agnppa’s 
absence, she supported the Flavian cause. Titus fell in 
love with her while he was in Judaea (67-70), and when 
she visited Rome with Agrippa (75) he openly lived 
w ith her, perhaps for some years. He deferred, however, 
to public opinion and did not marry her, and on her 
second \ isit (79) he dismissed her mvitus invitam (Suet. 
Div. Tit. 7). 

J. A. Clock, AJThtl. 1051, 162 IT. E M S. 

BERENICE, the name of several Hellenistic towns. 
Chief among them were: (1) a foundation of Ptolemy II 
on the Egyptian coast of the Red Sea below Ras Benas, 
connected with Coptus on the Nile by a desert camel- 
track supplied with cisterns and stations. It became the 
chief Egyptian port for Arabia, cast Africa, and India in 
the first and second centuries a.d. (Warrmngton, Indian 
Commcrec , 6 fF., 51 fT , 73 ff.); (11) Berenice Panrhrysos , 
on the African coast of the Red Sea near the gold-mines 
of Jfebel Alltiki \ (iii) Berenice Kpideiris on the same coast 
at the Straits of Bub-el-Mandeb. E. H W. 

BEROSUS or BEROSSUS (B-qpwans) (fl. r. 290 R f\), 
priest of Bel, author of history of Babylon (flu/LAaivia/ra) 
in three books dedicated to Antiochus I. Book 1 dealt 
with origins to the Flood, book 2 reached Nabonassar 
(747 11. c.), and book 3 the death of Alexander. Its value lay 
in transmission of Babylonian history and astronomy to 
the Greek world. 

FGtH 6H0. 


E. A. B. 
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B HR YTUS (modern Beirut) , a Phoenician city. It issued 
a municipal coinage, inscribed both in Greek and in 
Phoenician, from the reign of Antiochus IV, at first as 
Laodicea in Phoenice, later under its old name. Its mer- 
chants formed a wealthy colony in Hellenistic Delo9. 
In 81 B.c., Tigrancs made it a free city, and in c. 16 n.c. 
it became a Roman colony, with tus Italic urn, veterans of 
two legions being settled in it by Agrippa. It received at 
this time a large accession of territory, perhaps at first 
including Heliopolis. A great trading town, it was also 
lamed for its wine and linen, and from the third century 
for its school of Roman law. 

R Moutcrde and J. Lauffray, Beyrouth vtUe romainr ( 1Q52) 

A. 11. M. J , H. S. 

BESTIA, T atceus CALrunNius ( PW 23), as a Gracchan 
land commissioner, distributed land in Africa (JL LHP 
475). As tribune in 120 n.c., he secured the recall of P. 
Popillius (q.v. 2) from exile. As consul (111) he was sent 
to Numidia, with Scaurus (q.v. 1) as one ol his legates, 
to fight Jugurtha (q.v.). lie made a peace, which was dis- 
avowed in Rome, and was later condemned by the com- 
mission set up by the law of Marnilius (q.v. 3). He 
returned at some time, but went into exile again in go, 
to escape prosecution under the law of Varius (q.v. 1). 

L. B. 

BETROTHAL, GREEK, 'Eyyvyais, a contract to 
marry between a young man and the girl’s father, 
formed an essential element m a marriage and was often 
in retrospect the best evidence that a legitimate marriage 
had been contracted. As u contract it was bilaterally 
actionable within the normal forms of Greek contract. 
By the second century n.c. the practice of formal eyyvTjcn<% 
had largely been superseded by a dowry-contract between 
husband and wife’s lather. ('Phis is a brief statement of 
Athenian practice in high strata of society: regional and 
social variations were complex and must be taken into 
account.) 

J. H LipHius, A itische Reeht u Rerhtsverfahren 11. a (igia), 468 ft ; 
J W. Jones, Law and Legal Theory of the Greeks ( K>5f>), 174 ff , W. 
lCrdmann, the IChe tm alien Griechenland ( 1 y 14), Index, s.v. Kngvenis, 
and esp 7.7.5 H , IT. J Wolft, Written and Unwritten Marriages in 
Hellenistic and Fo\t-rlas\uaf Roman Law (lQ.iy), W K. Ltuev, The 
f amily in (Jlassiial Greece (iyl»7). G. VV. W. 

BETROTHAL, ROMA N. Sponsalia in republ ican times 
consisted of reciprocal spomumes , and bieach-of-prornise 
actions (in the form of actions for damages) existed. 
The movement of classical Roman law was in the direc- 
tion of removing constraint, and the term spnnsalia carne 
near to an informal agreement to marry, voidable at 
will (except that the intending husband was required to 
return such dns as had been given to him and the intend- 
ing bride was expected to return the much more usual 
gift from her intending husband, the donatio ante nuptias, 
for gifts after marriage were excluded). The betrothal 
w r as solemnized with a kiss and the intending husband 
put an iron ring (unulus pronubm) on the third finger of 
the girl's left hand; it was the occasion for a party (also 
called sponsaha). 

P. F,. Corbett, Roman Law of Marriage (iqio), i IT.; F. Schulz, 
Classical Roman Lmv (lysi), 100 f ; II. F. Jnlowicz, l hst. Intro to 
the Study of Roman Law 1 (1954), 242; Marquardl, Frivatleben , 18 H. 

G. W. W. 

BIBACULUS, Marcus Funius (PW 37), is said by 
Jerome to have been born at Cremona in 103 B.c. 
Suetonius makes him a pupil of Valerius (q.v. 7) Cato, 
another Cisalpine, and quotes two hendecasyllabic epi- 
grams on Cato by him (Gramm. 11); Tacitus mentions 
him and Catullus together (Ann. 4. 34. 8: cf. Quint. 
10. 1. 26) as the authors of lampoons on ‘the Caesars’ 
which Julius and Octavian ignored. These data seem to 


connect him with the circle of the navi poetae (and he 
may he the Furius of Catullus 11, 16, 23, and 26); 
but in that case Jerome’s date must be some twenty 
years too early. A contemporary poet whom Horace 
accuses of bombast (Sat. 2. 5. 40) is identified by the 
scholia with Furius Bihaculus, author of a poem on ‘the 
Gallic War’, which may be the hexameter Annales (in 
at least eleven books) of one Furius from which Macro- 
bius (6. 1) quotes some lines. The difliculty of ascribing 
a historical poem to the Bihaculus of Suetonius and 
Tacitus has suggested that there were two poets of the 
same name and that Jerome’s date belongs to the epic 
poet — a precarious suggestion in view of the incom- 
pleteness of our knowledge of the literary currents of 
the time. 

Fragments in Morel, FFL. C J. F. 

BIBRACTE (modern Mont-Beuvray), a hill-fort, the 
original capital of the Aedui. Here in 52 n.c. the supreme 
command was conferred by a pan-Gallic council upon 
Vercingetonx. Its inhabitants were transferred r. 12 

b. c. to a new tow'n in the plain, Augustodunum (q.v.) 

( Autun ), but inscriptions — deae Bibractx — at Autun kept 
the old name alive, and a cult survived on the site itself. 
Excavations have revealed numerous houses of the Gallic 
town, all rectangular and of dry stone, some with atria 
and even hypocausts. An important metal-workers’ and 
cnamellers’ quarter was also revealed. 

Ilulhot, Fondles du Mont Reuvray (iHyy), Dechcletle, Fondles du 
Mont Heui 1 ray de ifiyj a iqm (iyo4); id. Manuel n. 946 ff C L. iS. 

BIBULUS (i), Mahcus Calpurnius (PW 28), Caesar's 
colleague in aeddeship and praetorship, and finally in 
the consulate of sg n.c., when after hiring forcibly pre- 
vented from vetoing the agrarian law he attempted from 
his house to invalidate legislation by 'watching the 
heavens’. His only departure fre m strict republicanism 
was to propose Pompey’s consul ite in 52. In 51 he 
governed Syna, and resisted the Partluans tenaciously. 
In the winter 4g~48 he wore himself to death, trying to 
prevent Caesar’s crossing to Epirus. He married Foma, 
daughter of Cato and future wife of Brutus. G. F. F C. 

BIBULUS (2), Lucius Calpliiin[us(/ j II ,, 27), son of (1) 
and Porcia (q.v.), joined his stepfather Brutus and was 
proscribed, but after Philippi he came to an understand- 
ing with Antony and recovered his rights. lie served 
Antony both as a mediator, on several occasions, be- 
tween him and Octavian and as a naval commander, 
and governed Syria tor him from c. 34 B.c. till his death 

c. 32. His brief memoir of Brutus was used by Plutarch 
(Brutus 13, 23). 

Peter, HRRel. 11 ixvu. Syme, Rom. Rev., see index. A. M. 

BIDENTAL. By Etruscan use, when lightning had 
struck any place, the supposed fragments of the bolt 
were collected, buried while a formula was pronounced 
(Lucan 1. 606-7), and the place walled in (ibid. 8. 864) 
and inscribed fulgur conditum or the like; it was tabu 
(ibid. 1. 608, ‘dat . . . numen’), and anyone touching it 
was incestus (Ilor. Ars P. 471). This was called a bidental. 

C. O. Thulin, Ftruskische Dtsaphn (iyoy), i. 92 ff.. Latte, HR Hi. 

II-J.il. 

BILINGUALISM IN THE CLASSICAL WORLD. 

The Greeks were conscious monoglots. Because they 
were intellectually pre-eminent and usually made a dis- 
tinction (often misunderstood) between Greeks and 
Barbarians, they never gave foreign languages a place in 
their educational system. The Romans developed a bi- 
lingual culture (Mnrrou, op. cit. infra , ch. 3). 

The early Romans were pioneers in a world where 
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you had to he either the hammer or the anvil. There 
was little opportunity for intellectual or artistic develop- 
ment. But in the third century H.c. came the impact of 
Greek culture on a nation of soldier-farmers. Their first 
conservative reaction was fear lest their established 
native tradition should be swamped by the intellectually 
brilliant Greeks, who had been established in Italy lor 
some centuries but had kept aloof as they did in Massiha 
and elsewhere. Although in 240 n.c. Livius Andronicus 
produced *a translation of the Odyssey which was eagerly 
received, and Philhellenisrn was strongly aided by Ennius, 
who said he had three hearts, Homan, Italian, and Greek, 
Cato the Censor supported the Nationalists and there 
were several expulsions of Greek teachers. But nothing 
could stop the enthusiasm for Greek art and letters as we 
may see, for example, from Cicero’s speech on behalf of 
the Greek-speaking Archias. The earliest Homan his- 
torians, like Fabius (q.v. (1) Pictor, wrote in Greek. 
Where the population was mainly Greek, laws were 
promulgated in both languages; Homan officials could 
speak Greek. The Homan came to be at home in both 
languages, vir utnusque linguae, and to realize that he 
was thus enriching his own culture. The conversion of 
the Homan to Greek was of enormous importance for 
the Western Tradition; for it meant the preservation 
of the Greek cultural heritage and its spread throughout 
the civilized W'orld particularly during the two centuries 
ol peace established by Augustus. The Letters of Cicero 
and of 1 ’liny the Younger, and the artistic achievement of 
Vngil (the first real friend of his national hero in Italy 
is a Greek) reveal the perfect harmonization of the tvvo 
languages. 

This co-operation extended to the fourth century a.d. 
Juvenal's outburst against the Ur net ulus esunens is not 
typical. But when Constantinople became the centre of 
Griek influence and the Byzantine Empire began, it was 
difheull to find bilingual teachers in the West (Codix 
77 /f dr/m.xin. 3. 11). St. Augustine complained about his 
Gicck lessons. Cheek was declining 111 his time; the teach- 
ing methods were baibarous ; Latin-speaking children, as 
Quintilian tells us, were made to start with Greek, which 
was felt to he a lingua petegrtna. Bilingual manuals were 
produced in the fourth and fifth centuries; they were 
pi actual hooks of words and phrases addressed to ‘all 
who wish to speak Greek and Latin’, and we have an 
example in the llermeneumata Pscudodnsitheanu. The 
bilingual tradition lasted for a considerable time at Con- 
stantinople; the speech of society and literature was 
(heck, hut Latin remained the language of the Law. 
The loss of Greek in the West (after the two cultures had 
helped each other for some six centuries) is reflected in 
the declining standard of literature and civilization. 

Homan education, beginning with diversity and hos- 
tility, produced a bilingual tradition the content of 
which became the basis of Western civilization. 

(• Colin, Rome ct la < Irece tie d j iC (11)05); H. I Marrnu, 
I hs tor 1 oj Education 111 Antiquity (1956), T J. llaarhofl, Schools of 
Ci ml (11)^0), Vergil the Universal (1917), The Stranger at the Hale 
(lOjH) T. J. 11 . 

BIOGRAPHY, GREEK. The impulse to celebrate 
the individual finds early expression in the dirge and 
funeral oration; hut not until the fifth century, with its 
conscious recognition of the individual in vurious arts, 
do the first traces of biographical literature appear in 
Giccce. Many of Thucydides’ sketches approximate to 
tins genre; and Ion of Chios and Stesimbrotus descubed 
important contemporary figures. In the fourth century 
appeared Isocrates’ Evagoras and Xenophon’s Memora- 
bilia and Agesilaus , all forerunners of biography proper; 
though Isocrates’ claim that the Evagoras was the first 
prose encomium of a living person is exaggerated. 


BIOGRAPHY, GREEK 

Meanwhile the Platonic corpus was developing the figure 
of Socrates. 

2 . Aristotle gave biography a new impetus. Under 
his influence interest in ethical and cultural problems 
encouraged the writing of fUcu, ‘ways of file* of peoples 
and individual types (c.g. Clearchus; Dicaearchus) ; 
simultaneously the history of rhetoric and the chrono- 
logy of refinements in that art were recorded in com- 
pilations, and Aristotle himself gave such researches 
a literary form. Directly associated with Theophrastus 
was Aristoxcnus, who stnmped the so-called peri- 
paretic biography with its most typical characteristics — 
combinations of legendary material, scandal, polemics, 
an interest in literary innovations, and a popular literary 
form in which character was revealed through a man’s 
actions. Duns was more directly interested in person- 
ality, a trend carried further by Phaeneas, Idomeneus, and 
Ncanthes, who treated not only literary figures but also, 
occasionally, men of action. Chamaeleon set a popular 
fashion by deducing wild stories from the works of 
those for whom reliable biographical data were scanty, a 
precedent followed by Ilcrmippus of Smyrna, Satyrus, 
who ignored the distinction between men of letters and 
men of action, and Sotion, who instituted the 

— a semi-biographical account of successive teachers 
and pupils in various fields. 

3. About 240 15 . c. Antigonus of Cnrystus displayed a 
new accuracy in describing contemporaries from per- 
sonal knowledge; and in the scholarly atmosphere of 
Alexandria there grew up a biographical form, which 
revalued the lindings of the Peripatetics and rc-cstablishcd 
their chronological data. Commentaries and epitomes 
called for biographical introductions, which generally 
shed their narrative character: between the particulars 
of a writer’s birth and death short notes gave specific 
details of his mode ol life, friends, students, works, etc. 
Typical of this school is Posidonius’ pupil, Jason; and 
llcrachdes Lenihus took still further a literary form 
which led ultimately to Suetonius 

4. Meanwhile, historians too, after Alexander, stressed 
the individual personality; Polybius, in Ins Histories 
(e.g. 10. 2) and Life of Philopoemen , and after him 
Panaetius, are associated with a development to which 
such memoir-writers as Aratus had contributed. There 
is, however, no proof that Peripatetic biography con- 
tinued, treating political and military figures (as Leo 
claims). Two hundred years later Plutarch’s Lives murk 
a new achievement, without continuous links with either 
previous biographers or Hellenistic historians. Like the 
Peripatetics Plutarch is discursive, and in contrast to the 
Alexandrians normally lets his hero’s character be de- 
duced from his actions; though his scheme is flexible, 
each Life forms a whole, generally with a strong moral 
bias. The Compart urns reveal his keen interest in 
psychology. 

5. Later PhiJostratus rhetoncized and Eunapius 
broke up the Alexandrian form; Alexandrian too in 
origin, though more learned, were the Neoplatonist bio- 
graphies of Porphyry and Marinus. Of the abridging 
and synthesizing of the materials of the literary biography 
an example survives in Diogenes Laertius. Much of 
Greek biography has perished. It seems clear, however, 
that the Peripatetic form, for all its weaknesses, consti- 
tuted an artistic unity, though it failed to portray the 
development of character; whereas the Alexandrian 
studies, which had most influence at Home, remained an 
accumulation of material lacking internal cohesion. 

F. T,eo. The gnech.-rflm. Biographic nach Hirer hit. Form (1901); 
G. Misch, Grscliirhte tier Autobiographie 1 1 (iq.it; K.T. 1949); W. 
ITxkull-Gyllenbaml, Plutarth u. die Grieili. Bwgi opine (1927) , O. R. 
Stuart, Epochs of Gk. and Roman Biography (U S.A. 192H); N I. 
Harbu, Les ProcMih de la peinture dcs caracltres . . . dans les biographies 
de Plutatqiu (1914). F. VV. W. 
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BIOGRAPHY, ROMAN. In the writing of biography, 
the Romans were not wholly dependent on the Greeks. 
The attitudes and customs of their own political and 
family life led them to put u special value on recording 
the achievements of their great men. We hear of songs 
at banquets praising the famous (Cic. Tusc . 4. 3), of 
dirges (nemae) at funerals, and of a native tradition of 
laudationes funebres (Dion. Hal. Ant. Rom. 5. 17). 
Laudationes (q.v.) were preserved (Cic. sen. 12) and kept 
among the family records, with the imagines (q.v.) of 
distinguished ancestors. Sepulchral inscriptions were 
important too, and became very elaborate, often giving 
details of private as well as public matters (cf. laudntio 
Murduie , CIL vi. 2. 10230; laudatw T urine, ibid. 1527, 
31670). F. Deo denied the importance of the lauda fumes 
for the development of Roman biography, but Stuart 
(op. cit. infra , chs. 7 and 8) puts a more positive view, and 
with good reason. 

2 . A great deal of writing which can be called bio- 
graphical owes its origin to the need to compose justifica- 
tions for political or military action. The bulletins sent 
home by generals in the field, on which the claim for 
a triumph would rest, are autobiographical in the sense 
that events recorded centre on the commander’s achieve- 
ments; such writing naturally goes back to an early 
period. Various autobiographical works of the late 
republic were also in one sense or another justificatory; 
perhaps C. Gracchus’ ad Rom porn um (Cic. Div. 2, 62; cf. 
Plut. Ti. Gracch. 8); more certainly the three books of 
IV 1 . Aurelius Scaurus (Cic. Brut. 112), the live or more 
of P. Rutihus Rufus (Charisius, GL 1. 130. 18 Keil) and 
Q. Lutatius Catulus’ book ‘de consulatu el de lebus 
gratis suis’ (Cic. Brut. 132). Sulla’s memoirs (twenty-two 
books in all) owed something to the Gieek precedent of 
Aratus; he became an important source to later his- 
torians. Cicero (many of whose speeches contain de- 
scriptions of the vita of client or opponent) wrote about 
his own career and achievement both in Latin and in 
Greek. Under the Pnncipate, it was especially membeis 
of the imperial family and others closely connected with 
the regime who wrote political memoirs: Augustus, 
Tihciius, the younger Agrippina (Tnc. Ann. 4. 54), 
Hadmn, Severus. Similar in tendency to these auto- 
biographical works were the memoirs sometimes written 
by clients or freedmen of the great : Plotus (or Pitholaus ?) 
on the Pompeii (Suet. rhet. 3), Tiro on Cicero (Asconius 
in Milomanam 43). 

3. A somewhat different impression is given by writ- 
ings designed to praise or defend not only political 
actions but private character or philosophy. The career 
of the younger Caro (q.v. 5) inspired works by Brutus 
(Cic. Att. 12. 41), Cicero (Alt. 12. 40. 1), and Munatius 
Rufus (Pint. Cat. Alin. 37) — this last an answer to 
Caesar’s counterblast to Cicero, the Anluato. L. C’al- 
purmus Bibuius (q.v. 2) wrote on the other philosopher- 
statesman, Brutus (Pint. Brutus 23). These were the 
beginnings of a considerable literature, with more than 
n touch of hagiography about it, which clustered around 
Stoic opponents of the Principate m the first century: 
the lives of Thrasea Paetus by Arulenus Rusticus and of 
Helvidius Priscus by Herennius Senccio are mentioned 
by Tacitus in the preface to his Agricola — a work which 
itself must have been influenced by this type of en- 
comiastic biography, though it contains many other 
elements as well. 

4. Apart from Tacitus, the principal extant ‘bio- 
graphers’ are Nepos and Suetonius, with his continua- 
tors and imitators, the Scriptores Historian Aul; us tar. 
Nepos’ collection of short lives of famous men 
owes much to Greek writing irepi cv 6 o(<ov dvSpon ' ; his 
Atticus , on the other hand, is more Roman, and at the 
same time more encomiastic in tone and content. 


Suetonius’ Caesares deals with the Emperors primarily 
as private individuals and does not profess to give a 
history of their reigns; in terms of genre, the book is 
not very different from his lives of poets, grammarians, 
etc. Jerome (Suet. Reliquiae, 3 Reiffcrscheid) mentions 
Varro, Santra, Nepos, and Hvginus as Suetonius’ 
Roman predecessors. It looks as if Varro is meant to be 
the lounder of the genre; but nothing of his work sur- 
vives to substantiate this. Of Santra wc know little; 
Suetonius (de grarnm. 14, de poet. 4) twice quotes his 
literary opinions. Ilyginus (q.v. r) seems to have com- 
piled more than one collection of inn 1/ lustres (Gcllius 1. 
14. 1 with Asconius in Pisonumam 12). See iiistohia 
AUUUSTA. 

5. Revelation of intellectual or spiritual life is rare in 
Roman autobiography or biography. Cicero (Brut. 
313 ff.) tells us something of his education and develop- 
ment; hut the confessions in Marcus Aurelius’ Bis ' Kaurov 
are unique in pagan times; they may be compared with 
the Confessions of St. Augustine. 

l'\ Leo, Die gnechisrh-romisrhr Biographic (jqoi ); D R. .Smart, 
Epochs oj Greek and Homan Biography (iy.i8); ( i. Mi*>rh, Gesihtchle 
der Autobiographic l 1 (iyji , fi, T i <;4y) , W. SLculle, Burton mid die 
Antike Biographic (iysi). J C. It.; D. A. U. 

BION (1) (c. 325 -c. 255 11. c\), frequently referred to as 
Bum the Borysthnule , son of a freedman and of a former 
hetaera of Rorysthencs (=^- Olbia). Because of a fraud 
committed by his father the family was sold into slavery. 
But as slave ui a rhetorician B1011 received a good educa- 
tion, was later set free, and inherited the fortune of Ins 
master, lie went to Athens and studied in the Pcripatos 
(under Theophrastus) and the Academy (probably under 
Xenocrates). But he was more strongly influenced by 
Crates the C'ynic and by Tlieodorus the ai heist and 
hedonist. Diogenes Laertius includes him among the 
adherents of the Academy. But he did not iollow any 
particular philosophical creed lie imitated the caustic 
humour, the criticism ot conventions, and the shameless- 
ness of the Cynics, and preached the C>rennic doctrine 
that happiness is achieved by adapting oneself to circum- 
stances. lie wandered from town to town lecturing for 
money. In his wntings, which later influenced Roman 
satire, he used a highly eclectic style. 

Sdtogroldn Grnrci, <■(! C. Wnrhsmuth, 73-7, Diciijuiies 1 ..ict 1 mis 
4 4(1 s8- K. lleni/c, 1 ) 1 Horatio Li units inntaloie (iH8y) , and see under 
C\ NILS. lv VON I'. 

BION (2) ( 11 . probably r. ioo b.c.), of Phlnssu near 
Smyrna. Seventeen fragments have been preserved from 
his Bucohca. Some pieces seem complete, others to be 
excerpted from longer poems ( ? a Hyacintlius, a Galatea). 
The bucolic element is very slight. The theme of several 
pieces is playfully erotic, but in others Dion is sententious 
and m one fragment, where he dwells on the vanity of 
human eflort, seems to strike a more personal note. Bion’s 
style is easy and the language simple. Since the Renais- 
sance he has also been credited with the Lament for 
Adonis , a highly coloured composition in ninety-eight 
hexameters, which some MSS. wrongly assign to Theo- 
critus. While this has the same theme as Theocritus 15, 
100-44 and in certain features (e.g. the refrain) recalls 
Theocritus 1, the lyrical treatment is more akin to that 
found in certain hymns of Callimachus, though Bion goes 
far beyond the latter in emotionalism. The chief argu- 
ment for Bion’s authorship of the Lament for Adonis is 
drawn from the references to the poem in the Lament for 
Bion , a work of some disciple of his, not, as some MSS. 
assert, of Theocritus or Moschus. According to the 
lament for Bion he spent most of his life in Sicily. The 
fragmentary Epilhalamius of Achilles and Deidamcia , an 
epyllion introduced by two bucolic interlocutors, has 
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also been assigned by some to Bion, but without real 
justification. 

Tints A. S. !■' (Jow, BucoUci Giant (1052), 1 s 3 ff _ , U. von 
VVilamowitz-Moi‘lk»ndorff, Buiohci Gnteci 1 (iyio), 122., 130, 140, 
l’li. LcRrirul, IJucoiu/Kts grecs 11 (1927), 1K5 IT. 

UENFRAL ]>1 ii’RAi iiRh CL Knuuck, ‘llion (6)’. in PW in. 481; 
Wilumowitz-Moellcndoiti, Reden und I’nrtrdgr 4 . i (1025), 292 1 ; 
(■allarutu, Theocritus {194b). ’ " A. II. 

BIOTTUS (2nd c. u.c.), Greek comic poet, mentioned 
only in didascahc lists. His llonjTrjs was produced in 
168-167 H.C., followed later by his ftyvodnt (IGit 1 . 
2323, 212 and 238). No fragments remain. 

CAP 111 366- 

BIRDS, SACRED, see animals, SACRKDjsomc further 
particulars are given here. One of the most noteworthy 
associations of a bird with a deity is that of the swan with 
Apollo (lor material, see Sir D’A. W. Thompson, Glos- 
sary of Greek Birds 2 (1936), 180 fT., q.v. in general for 
legends concerning buds). It was a fixed ancient belief 
that it could sing, at least when dying, an idea perhaps 
founded on the cry of the Whoopcr Swan; certainly no 
other species makes any but a harsh noise. It was also the 
form taken by Zeus to approach Lcda (refs. ihid. 183), 
and there are several stones ol metamorphoses into swan- 
form; w r hcn Horace hopes to become one, Garirt . 2. 20. 
ig II , he means that he is to he recognized as a true poet, 
Apollo’s singer. The connexion of the sparrow (aTpoufluV) 
with Aphiodite, as Sappho, tr. 1. io, is not unreasonably 
to be explained by its fertility and lustfulness; the dove 
(n-f piorifju) is associated with her most probably because 
ol her oriental connexions, it being the sacred bird of 
more than one Asiariie mother-goddess (Atargatis, 
Lucian, ►S’vr. D. 14; Ishtai and others). In the case of 
dci Lies with pre-Hellenic connexions, the occasional 
hn d-lorm which they assume (tf. athena, § 1) may 
plausibly he associated with the epiphanies oj Minoan 
divinities in that shape (see M. P. Nilsson, Mitumn- 
Mvcenaean Religion 1 (1950), 285 IT); hut some birds, 
e.g Hemies’ cock and Hera’s peacock, are much later 
than their owners, being comparatively recent intro- 
ductions into CJieect. II.J.R. 

BIRTHDAY {yevtOAtos; rjfiepa, natahs , sc. dies). The 
classical Greeks seem to have paid but little attention to 
the anniversary of their births. A child’s birth was the 
occasion of congratulatory visits from friends and rela- 
tions, and presents might be given to the child (Aesch. 
I 'Min. 7 8), but this was not confined to the actual day 
ol the birth, hut was cairied out when the child was first 
seen by the giver, hence the name OTTTijfna tor such 
presents (Callun. Dion. 74, there given to an infant three 
veais old); the word also means a sacnfice made by the 
lather on fit si seeing the child (Eur. Ion 1127). Another 
void was ytv*: 6 Ata, also used both of the sacrifice (ihid. 
633, 805) and of the gift (Hesych., s.v.). But there is no 
definite pi oof of the yearly recuirence of this or of the 
lamily festival which accompanied it (Plato, Symp. 203 b) 
father than the date (conjecturally late 41I1 c.) of the 
Greek original of Plautus, Psendolus, in which much 
stress is laid on its being Bnlho’s birthday (165 IE). The 
nearest approach is the fact that the days of the month 
associated with gods are interpreted as being their birth- 
days as early as Hesiod, Op. 771 (a passage doubtfully 
’part of the onginal poem) and Hymn. Horn. Merc. 19; it 
may therefore have been the custom to have some kind 
of remembrance, monthly rather than yearly, of the birth- 
days of humun beings. 

In Hellenistic times birthdays were more ohserved, 
particularly in the case of kings and other great persons. 
One of the most familiar instances of this is found on the 
Rosetta stone (OG 1 90. 46), where the Egyptian clergy 


decree solemnities for ‘the day on which the birthday 
feast of the Ring is held’. This may of course have been 
connected in other cases, as it certainly was in this one, 
with the divine or quasi-divine honours given them; we 
may compare the celebration after their deaths of the 
huthdays of distinguished men m and just hefore that 
period, as Aratus at Sicyon (Plut. Aral. 53) and the 
founders of various philosophical schools. These had in 
some cases been regularly heroized and in others received 
from their followers and successors in the schools some- 
thing like heroic honours, analogous to those paid to 
the founder of a city or colony. But some royal personages 
themselves kept their owti birthdays as feasts, analogous 
to hut more splendid than those of ordinary individuals 
in Rome or a modern country; Cleopatra VII is an 
example, Plut. Ant. 73, where it is expressly noted that 
on a special occasion she refrained from making any 
display on her birthday. It is quite possihle that the 
growing belief in the personal daimon has something to 
do with the increased importance of the birthday in the 
case of private individuals (e.g. Anth. Pal. 6. 227; the 
epigrammatist Crmagoras sends a friend a piece of plate 
for a birthday present); to celebrate the birthday was 
to celebrate the anniversary of the deity’s first manifesta- 
tion of his rare. See, for the belief, Th Hopfner, 
Griechisch-agyplischer Ofjenbarungszauber i, § ii7ff. 

In Rome certainly a like belief had a direct con- 
nexion with birthday ceremonies, which are testified to 
from Plautus onwards (supposing that not all his re- 
ferences arc taken over from Greek models) and even for 
quite humble persons, as Verg. Eel. 3. 76, where a slave 
is speaking. This was the universal cult of the Genius 
(q v.) p attested for birthdays by Tibullus (2. 2. 5); at a 
birthday sacrifice ‘ipse suos Genius adsituisurus honores’. 
It was to him, then, that the ceremonial of the day was 
directed. Since in classical times he was precisely 
equivalent to the Greek personal daimon , it may he that 
Greek influence played a part, hut certainly the Romans 
celebrated not only private birthdays and those of Em- 
perors hut also the natales of cities and all manner of 
institutions, since every' one of them had its genius. The 
natalis of a temple, however, is presumably an annual 
honour paid to its god. 

W Schmidt, Geburtstug Alta turn (1908), and in PW vii. 
nsfl. H.J.K. 

BITHYNIA, a territory in north-west Asia Minor, 
originally' confined to the peninsula of Chalcedon, but 
gradually extended eastward to Heruclca and Paphla- 
goma, southward to the Mysian Olympus, and westward 
to Mysia and the Propontis. Although much of the land 
is mountainous, the Sanganus river with its tributaries 
and the valleys that run bnck from the Propontis form 
fertile plains and provide relatively easy communica- 
tions. It was a w r ell-watered region producing good 
limber, excellent pasturage, and all manner of fruits and 
grains, possessing fine quarries of marble, and good 
harbours, and crossed by the chief roads to the Anatolian 
plateau and to Pontus. 

The Bithymans were of Thracian origin, and long 
kept their tribal identity among the peoples about them. 
They warred constantly with the Greek colonies on the 
coast, preserved a measure of autonomy under local 
dynasts during the Persian regime, and in 298/7 n.c. 
founded a dynasty of Thracian stock, beginning with 
King Zipoetcs. By a combination of aggressive policies 
and judicious alliances (especially with the Galatians, 
whom they invited into Asia in 278/7), the Birhynian 
kings protected themselves against the Selcucids and 
their rival Heraclea (q.v. 3) and extended their power to 
Inner Paphlagonia, to the valleys of Nicaea and Prusa, 
and finally to the cities of the coast. They were active 
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founders of cities, especially Nicomedes I and II and 
Prusias I, fostered commerce, to which the tribesmen 
had previously been inhospitable, and showed an interest 
in Greek culture. Wars with Pcrgamum in the second 
century lost Prusias 1 and II some territory, but other- 
wise changes were slight until in 75/74 Nicomedes IV 
bequeathed his kingdom to Rome (see nicomedes i-iv; 
PRUSIAS l-ll). 

In organizing the province of Bithynia-and-Pontus 
Pompcy apparently divided all the land among the cities 
for convenience in maintaining order and collecting 
taxes. Nicaea, for instance, apparently had a common 
boundary with Dorylaeum. In the early Kmpire Bithynia- 
and-Pontus was at first a senatorial province, but the 
importance of the great highway to the eastern frontier 
and of maritime connexions with the Euxinc coasts led 
imperial procurators to assume more than their regular 
authority. Special legates were sent under Trajan and 
Hadrian (Pliny and Julius Severus), and finally Marcus 
Aurelius made it imperial. In the time of Pliny and Dio 
Chrysostom peculation by magistrates, unwise and extra- 
vagant building, bitter rivalries between cities, and 
social discontent within individual cities created a bad 
situation, which they did their best to remedy. 

Slrubo 12 5(13 6. Til Ri'inach, 7 Voiv royciumes de l* Aw nnneure 
(iHHH), M. I. RoHtovtzeff, USA 101H, 1 if , Joncn, Cttiex h\ Rom 
J*juv 14H H ; Ma^ie, Rom Rule Asm Mm., 302 ff. ami index; («. 
Vjlucri, Jl rtgno di Ultima (1953) T. R. S. ll. 

BITON (iJircui') (3rd or 2nd c. H.C.), the author of a small 
extant work on siege-engines (KaraaKevai TroXepucdjy 
opydvojv t tat fcarunaXTi/cun 1 ) and fif a lost work on optics. 

Fil. A. Rehm and F. Sdiritnim, Abh d. Bayer Ahad. d , 

Hi -Inal. Abt , N.F 11, iy2g. 

BLAESUS (1) of Capreae ( ? 2nd or ist c n.r.), author 
of otto uSayfXma (perhaps akin to Mcnippus’ satires). 

Kaibel, CCF iqi. 

BLAESUS (2), Quintus Junius (PIP 41), probably a 
tiovus homo of municipal origin, was consul sufjectus in 
A.D. 10. As legate of Pannonia he failed to break the 
mutiny which Tiberius’ son Drusus finally reduced (14). 
When proconsul of Africa in 21, his command was pro- 
rogued and he defeated Tacfannas (q.v.). 'Tiberius 
allowed his troops to hail him irnperator , the lust time 
a private citizen received this honour. He was uncle of 
Sejanus (q.v.), whose fall involved his own fate. 

II H. R. 

BLOSSIUS (PW 1), Gaius, of Cumae, descendant of 
a prominent anti-Roman family of Hannihalic Capua 
and a student of .Stoic philosophy, was a friend of 
Tiberius Gracchus (q.v. 3), after whose death he joined 
Anstonicus (q.v. 1). After Aristonicus’ defeat he killed 
himself. His philosophical influence on both these men 
is dillicult to gauge. 

D. R. Dudley, JRS 1941, 94 ff. F. Tl. 

BOCCHUS, king of Mauretania and father-in-law of 
Jugurtha (q.v.). His offer of alliance at the beginning of 
the Jugurthine War was rejected by Rome. In the later 
stages of the war he joined Jugurtha, at the price of the 
cession of western Numidia. With Jugurtha, he twice 
nearly defeated Marius; but, impressed by Roman 
strength, he was finally induced by Sulla to surrender 
Jugurtha and became a ‘friend of the Roman People’, 
even retaining part of Numidia. The surrender of 
Jugurtha to Sulla (with whom Bocchus maintained his 
connexion) was depicted on Sulla’s signet ring and is 
shown on a coin of his son Faustus Sulla (Sydenham, 
CRR, no. 879). A second Bocchus, together with a 
Bogud (q.v.), held the throne of Mauretania at the time 


of the Civil War between Caesar and Pompey. For their 
coinage, see J. Mazard, Corpus Nummarum Numidiae 
Mauretaniaeque (1955), 61 ff. E- 

BOEOTIA, a district of central Greece, bordering on 
Attica, and of similar extent. Its heart consisted of the 
plains of Orchomenus and Thebes, which were good 
wheat-land and bred horses (for the flooding of the 
northern plain, see orchomenus, copaIs). The south is 
rough and mountainous, with good harbours on the 
Corinthian Gulf, but not easy of access; the north is hill 
country with a narrow seaboard; the east rolling country 
watered by the Asopus. The south-east frontier is formed 
by Cithaeron and Parnes, the north-west, with Phocis 
and Ixicris, is not clearly marked. 

'The earliest prehistory from the Neolithic culture on- 
wards is illustrated by the renewed excavations at Futresis 
(Neolithic, Early Hclladic). Bronze Age (Helladic) 
Bocotia was very important, as is clear from saga and 
from archaeological remains; see s.v. copaIs, orcho- 
menus, THH 13 ES 1. The region was earlier called the 
‘CadmcaiT land, which was changed when the Boeotians 
arrived from 'Thessaly, some before and some after the 
'Trojan War(Thuc. i. 12). 'The term ‘Cadmean’ seems to 
he the equivalent of Mycenaean or pre-Dorian. This 
substratum appears to have left its mark on the Boeotian 
dialect which is most closely related to Thessalian and 
Aeolic, but has west Greek (Dorian ?) elements, and, in 
the south-east, traces akin to Arcadian. These non- 
Dorian elements may well be explained as survivals of 
Mycenaean (Old Achaean) Greek. Orchomenus and the 
Oropus district were relatively late additions to the 
Boeotian territory. Twenty-nine small Boeotian towns 
are named in the Homeric Catalogue. Some disappeared, 
others were absorbed by more powerful neighbours; in 
classical times the independent cities numbe ed about 
a dozen. The importance of Bocotia in Greek history 
varied with the degree of Theban control (see thebes i), 
though some of her rivals, Thespiae and Plataea, had 
more attractive histories. The Boeotians were, on the 
whole, a self-contained agricultural people who did not 
share in the overseas expansion of Greece. The proverb 
Bolujtuiv vv referred to their riches, and the slowness 
with which the Athenians taunted them. It is preserved 
by Pindar, the greatest of a number of Boeotian poets 
from Hesiod downwards who give it the lie. 'The 
Boeotian contribution to ancient music was also im- 
portant. Artistically Bocotia was always backward. 

For the Boeotian Confederacy see FEDERAL states and 
THEBES (i). 

1 j hus. hk. 9 and Frazrr’d commentary; Strabo 9. 400 ff. P-K, CL 
1. a. 4.10 ff ; A. W. Gommc, ‘The Topography of llocotin', USA xvjii 
(191 1 12), iHgff , W. A. Heurtlcy, ‘Notes on the Haibours oi S. 
Rnrotia, ib. xxvi ( 1 923 s)» 38 ff. ; W. R. Roberts, The Ancient Boeotians 
(iHys); M. Fcycl, Rulybe et Vhisloire de Beottc (1942) 

T. J. D.; R. J II. 

BOEOTIA, CULTS AND LEGENDS. Stories of the 
earliest population are scanty and poor (see Paus. y. 1 . 1 
and 2; cf. C’auer in PW iii. 640-2). We may instance the 
shadowy figure of Aon, eponym of the Aoncs (Steph. 
Byz., s.v. ; schol. Stat. Theh. 1. 33), son of Poseidon. 
Most of the tradition concerning Orchomenus is lost 
(cf. minyas) and the bulk of the surviving tales are 
Theban (see adrastus, amphiaraus, amphion, antigonf, 
cadmijs, eteoci.es, oedipus). Much of what wc know 
is owing to Pausanias. Cf. heracles. 

Of cults, several are remarkable. Plataea had the 
Daedaln, apparently a sacred marriage (see marriage, 
sacred), combined with a remarkable fire-ceremony 
(Paus. y. 3. 3 ff., cf. Plutarch, vol. vii, pp. 43-50 Bernar- 
dakis). At Orchomenus existed the ancient cult of the 
Charites (Pind. OI. 14. 4; Paus. 9. 38. 1, cf. Farnell, 
Cults v. 428). On Helicon was the shrine of the Muses, 
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said to have been founded by Otus and Ephialtes (Paus. 
29- i fh, Parnell, ibid. 435). Thcspiae had the cult of 
Eros (Paus. 27. 1), and a virgin priestess of Heracles 
(ibid. 6); Lebadea the oracle of Trophonius (q.v.). At 
Clnieronea a stick said to he the sceptre of Agamemnon 
was the chief deity (Paus. 40. r 1, see de Visser, Die nicht 
menschengestaltigen Cotter (1903), 112). At Thebes(q.v. 1) 
itself mny be mentioned the cult of Apollo 27 wo 5 ioy, the 
very ancient worship of Aphrodite, the so-called tomb of 
Amphion and Zethus (qq v.) and the fertility-magic 
attaching, Athena’s title of Orica and the imported cult 
of Hector (Paus. 11. 1 and 2; 16. 3; 17. 4; 18. 5), also the 
remarkable sanctuary of the Cabin (q v.) (ibid. 25. 5 ; see 
Kern in PM' x. 1437 fT.). For a list of Boeotian cults, see 
Nilsson, Feste , topographical index under ‘liootien’. 

Fur contacts with Aicjilian myths and culls., see V. iterard, Lei 
(Julies arcadie in (iNyp, index uniiei ‘licotic’. H. J. 1 <. 

BOETHIUS, Anicius Mani ius Si'Vkrinus (r. a.d. 
480—524), of high birth, son of a consul, himself became 
consul in 510. Theodor tc, the Ostrogoth, who took 
an interest in learning, made him maltster ojjicwrum, 
and showed him great favour until he fell under the 
suspicion ol treason, was imprisoned and finally put to 
death, in prison he wtoIc his famous work De Con- 
sola done Phtlosophiae , conceived as a dialogue between 
himself and Philosophy, a mixture of prose and verse, 
largely Neoplatonic 111 content, using Greek sources, 
but showing the influence of Maciobius’ commentary 
on the S omnium Snpionts , and, as regards the dialogue 
iorrn, of Eulgcutius (q.v.). Boethius was an accom- 
plished Hellenist. IIis ambition was to provide a Latin 
translation of Aristotle, and then of Plato, with reconcil- 
ing commentaries. lie drew, for his commentaries, upon 
Alexandrian sources, and, of the task he had set before 
linn, he lelt a translation of the Organon; cornmcntai ies, 
one on the Categories, two on the De Interpretation ; 
a translation and two commentaries on Porphyry’s 
Isagoge , a commentary on Cicero's Topica , besides 
logical works of Ins own. He wrote also on music, 
geometry, and arithmetic. It is now agreed that Boethius 
is the author of live theological treatises that have come 
down under his name. 

Works VI., Urn and Kiv, De Consolations, ed L Hi tier 

t t 057 ' with hihlmi'i apliv) , Theological /'nutates and the Consolation 
of Vht linn fill v, cil II I Slrwart and K K. ltand (horh), also It. 
Puper ( 1 M 7 1 ) , lie Anthmema and Pr Mu sir a, G. Fricdli'in (iHf»7) 

t oMML-XTARIl s On Pe Interpretatione, rd C. Meisur ( 1 H77 Ho) . 
nil / \w‘ope, ud. S. Hr, null, CSLL xvvvin, on l^run Ana/vtus (probably 
h\ I’mi tbius), |._ Minio-F.iluclln, JHS iy«i 7 - 

II M Ibu 1 ell, Ihuthim (104UI-, II R Hatch, The Tradition of 
Uoethtus (mis), L Minio- IViIulIIo in Mediaeval and lieiunsuince 
.Studies 1. 2, J Slncl, ibid iv, I* t'ourt-cllc. La Consolation dr philo- 
sofdne dam la tradition htterulte anltiedents et post&rite de JWcr 
I njh?) ; rcrcnl bibliography in Clam Vatium l,atnwrum, cd. h. 
DtKIier (iy(n) i J* I*- H. 

BOETHXJS (1) (2nd e. n.r.), sculptor and metal-worker, 
son of A thermion, of Chalcedon. Works (dated): (ri) 
signature of dedication rnude by Boethus to Athena of 
Jandus about 180 u.c, in gratitude for the office of 
proxenus; (b) signature of statue of Antiochus IV (175- 
1 (S4 n.c.) in Delos (undated) ; (c) signed bronze archaizing 
herm, found in the sea near Mahdia, probably support 
lor winged boy also found there (Winter, KB 310. t). No 
other work can be certainly associated with this Boethus. 

A. Rumpf, JOAI msi. SO; LippulJ, Gneeh. Plastik, 352 

T. II. I.. W 

BOETHUS (2) (2nd c. d.c.), sculptor, son of Apollo- 
dorus, of Carthage. Known from signature in Ephesus 
and Pausnnias’ description of gilded boy in Hcraeum 
at Olympia (Overbcck, 1596). 

BOETHUS (3) of Sidon (fl. 2nd c. u.c.), pupil of 
Diogenes (q.v. 3) of Babylon, was an unorthodox member 


of the Stoic school. In distinction from Chrysipus’o 
monistic psychology he propounded a dualistic one, lli 
which the rational faculties vov? and weic p-n 

posed to the irrational, opt(- and diaB^ois. A simarp 
dualism appears in his derivation of soul from air and 
fire, of w r hich the latter was probably regarded as the 
basis of reason. Similarly he rejected Pantheism and 
divided the universe into a part which was divine — the 
sphere of the fixed stars— and a part which was not. His 
divergences from orthodox Stoicism seem to be due to 
Aristotelian influence. 1 le devoted himself specially to 
the study of astronomy and meteorology. Works: a 
commentary on Aratus’ Phaenumena, lUpl ijrvoeurs, Ilepi. 
elp.app.4vi)';. 

Testimonial in vrm Arnmi, STF in. 265 7, M. Fohlenz, Pie Stua* 
(IQ5 5)- W. D. R. 

BOETHUS (4) of Sidon, Peripatetic philosopher of the 
time of Augustus, a pupil of Andronicus of Rhodes and 
probably also of Xenarchus. After Andronicus’ death 
he seems to have been head of the school at Athens. IIis 
commentaries on Aristotle, now lost, are referred to by 
later Greek commentators; Simplicius quotes him on 
the logic of the early Academy, while challenging his 
account of Aristotle’s logic. W. D. R. 

BOGUD ( Bogud , Bogus, Bnyo;, Boynva;), perhaps son of 
Bocchus I and brother of Bocchus II (qq.v.), with whom 
he shared the kingdom of Mauretania, taking the western 
half (the later Tingitana). He became Caesar’s ally in 
49 B.c.; in 48 he helped Q. Cassius (q.v. 5) in Spain; 
in 46 he was attacked by Cn. Pompeius (q.v. 5); in 45 be 
gave decisive assistance to Caesar at Munda. Later, 
perhaps in 41, at the suggestion of L. Antomus (q.v. 6), 
he attacker Octavian’s lieutenant in Spain, but was forced 
to return by a revolt of his subjects and presently (38?) 
lost his kingdom to Bocchus, who aided the rebels. 
Bogud now took service with Antony. lie fell at Methone 
111 the I'eloponnese fighting against Agrippa (31). IIis 
wife Eunoe was said to have had a love-affair with Caesar. 

T.J C. 

BOII, Gauls who entered Italy c. 400 n.r. (reputedly via 
the Great St. Bernard) and established themselves be- 
tween the Po and the Apennines, ousting Etruscans and 
Umbrians. Their chief city was Bononia. 7 ’heir Iron 
Age civilization was not altogether primitive. Defeated 
by Rome c. 282 u.c., they signed a 45-year truce. They 
were conquered again at Telamon (q.v. 2) (225) and sub- 
mitted until Hannibal’s arrival encouraged them anew; 
with Ligurian and other allies they continued lighting 
Rome until they were subjugated, massacred, and 
mulcted of half their territory in 191. Military roads and 
colonics (Bononia, Parma, Mutina, qq.v.) consolidated 
the Roman victory and the Boii disappeared from Italy 
through either expulsion or assimilation (Livy 5. 35; 
2 1 —3 5 ; Polyb. 2. 17 f. ; 3). B011 are also recorded in Gaul, 
where they supported the Helvetu, were defeated at 
Bihracte(58 n.c.), and settled on Aeduan territory (Cacs. 
BCall. 1. 5. 28; 7. 9). Bohemia, which preserves their 
name, likewise contained Bon from early times until their 
extermination by Burebistas the Dacian c. 50 u.c. 

The relationship of these various Boii is commonly 
hut somewhat unconvincingly explained as follows 
(Strabo 5. 213): large numbers left the parent Gallic 
stock, entered Italy, were expelled thence after 191 and 
settled in Bohemia. 

For lnliliojfraphy see cisat.pine Gaul. E. T. S. 

BOIO, an ancient Delphic priestess, to whom was at- 
tributed an 'Opvidoyovlu (description of transformations 
into birds) of unknown date. 

Powell, Coll. Alex. 21-4. 
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BOLA (or BOLAE), town in Lutium, which often 
changed hands between Romans und Aequi (q.v.) in the 
fifth century B.c. it disappears from history after 389 n.c. 
(Livy 6. 2. 14; Diod. 14. 117. 4). Its site is unknown, but 
was evidently somewhere near Algidus (q.v.). E. T. S. 

BOLANUS, Vettius {P\V 25) commanded a legion 
under Corbulo in Armenia (a.d. 62), was cos. suff. about 
66, and was sent by Vitellius as legate of Britain in 69. 
In that year, with his army depleted by the Civil Wars, 
he was necessarily inactive; but before his recall in 71 
he had probably conducted important operations in 
Brigantia, perhaps penetrating into Scotland. He was 
proconsul of Asia, and raised to the patriciate perhaps by 
Vespasian. 

StntiuH, Stlv 5. 2 E Biilcy, Roman Tin lain and l he Roman Army 
(1953), 10 If., 46. G. K F. C. 

BOLUS of Mendes (Egypt), contemporary of Calli- 
machus (3rd c. n.c.), a writer on magic or pharmacology 
(Suiia, s.v.). A work of his called On Sympathy and 
Antipathy was somehow attached to Democritus' name. 
The same work or another is a materia medica divided 
into artificial and natural {X^ipoK^ra und <PvoiKa 
bvi>ap.cpd). He also wrote Alan'cls (^aufidaia). Bolus was 
one of the first in a considerable tradition of Paradoxo- 
graphers (q.v.). Only fragments of his works survive. 

FraoMFNTS. Dicln-Knmz, Vnrsokr 68 B 300; h'fjrH, 263 

K. Ziegler, PW. h.v ParadoxORiaphoi , Max Wcllmunn, Abh. d. 
Bed. Ak 1921, 4, 7 if., 193H, 7, 9 M.; J- A. Fcslugiere, La Rtvetatwn 
d’lfmnts Trumegtstc 1 (1944), 197 ff., 222 ff_, 432; J. H Wiih/ink, 
RAC 11 502 fl , W. Ilurkert, '] lellen pHCudopyThuRoriLH,' Phi Ini. 
1961, 232 ff. D. J. J-. 

BOMILCAR (PIE 5) in 111 n.c., while Jugurtha (q.v.) 
was in Rome under safe-conduct, murdered Massivn, 
h Numidinn pretender, for him. lie fought at the hattlc 
of the Muthul, hut then tried to assassinate Jugurtha or 
surrender him to Mciellus (q.v. 6). lie was apprehended 
and killed. K. H. 

BONA DEA, a Roman goddess worshipped exclusively 
by women. It has been conjectured that her name is 
simply a literal translation of Agathe Theos, a Greek 
goddess related to Hygieia (q.v.) and that her worship 
was introduced in the third century B.c. (Latte, HR 
228 ft'.). Her proper name was allegedly Fauna, daugh- 
ter (Varro ap. Macrob. Sat. 1. 12. 27) or wife (Sex. 
Clodius ap. Arn. Adv. JSiat. 5, 190, 2 Reiffersclieid, cf. 
Plut. Quaest. Horn. 20) of Faunus (q.v.). Her official noc- 
turnal ceremonial was held yearly at the house of the chief 
magistrate, under the leadership of his wife and w ith the 
assistance of the Vestals (Cic. liar. Reap. 37; Plut. Caes. 
9). The room was decorated with vine-branches and other 
plants and flowers; myrtle, however, was excluded. 
Wine was brought in, but called milk and the covered jar 
containing it a honey-pot (Macrob. ibid. 25, und the 
other passages cited). It is not known how 7 much of this 
was native and how much due to the superimposed 
ritual of Damia (cf. auxksta; Festus, 60, 1 ff. Lindsay). 
The sacrifice to Bona Dea was a sow 7 (Macrob. ibid. 23), 
and m imperial times her temple stood on the Aventine 
below the saxum , hence her title Subsaxana (Platner- 
Ashby, 85). H. J R. ; H. W. P. 

BONIFACIUS, Roman general (d. A.D. 432), served in 
Africa, but when lecalled to Italy refused to go and was 
widely believed to have invited the Vandals to cross from 
Spain in 429 to assist him against the central government. 
Unable to rid the country of his allies, he was reconciled 
to the government and died of a wound received when 
trying to suppress Aetius. E. A. T. 


BONNA, modern Bonn. Auxiliary troops were first 
stationed at Bonna c. 20/ion.c. and remained in garrison 
there into the third century. The legionary fortress 
dates from the second quarter of the first century a.d. 
and wns rebuilt Beveral times. It was in use in the fourth 
century, very probably still by a military garrison. As 
well as the canahae there was also a separate civil settle- 
ment. 

Ji. v. ^ctnkovits, Das r&mitche Rheinland (1960), 43 ff., 60, etc. 

P. S. 

BONONIA (1) (modern Bologna), in Cisalpine Gaul, has 
always been a place of consequence. Villanovan settle- 
ments occupied the site from c. 1050 until 500 B.c. when 
Etruscans founded Felsina there. Felsina (q.v.) became 
the chief Etruscan city north of the Apennines (Pliny, 
11 N 3. 1 15), but fell first to the Boii(q.v-), then to Rome 
(196 n.c.), and acquired the name Dononia (Livy 33. 37). 
Subsequently as Latin colony, rnunicipium , imperial 
colonia , or part of the Ravenna exurchate, Bonoma was 
always important (Livy 37. 57; Festus, 155 L. ; Tac. 
Ann. 12. 58; Procop. Goth. 3. 11). Antony, Octavian, and 
Lepidus met near here to establish the Second Trium- 
virate ( CAH x. 19). As a centre of the north Italian road 
system (Strabo 5. 216 f.), Bononia flourished and was 
able to survive a conflagration in a.T). 53 and Alanc’s 
attack in 410 (Tac. loc. cit. ; Zosim. 6. 10). 

( 2 ), see GFSOH1ACUM. 

1 'or IIONONIA (1) see the bibliography under ciSAl.nsni oaiu , and 
A Orcmei, Bologne. Villatunnennt et Ptrusque I1912); A. L>ucali, 
Storm ih Bologna (192K). E. T. S. 

BONOSUS (3rd c. a.d.), son of a Gallic mother, hut of 
British descent, was commander of the Roman fleet on 
the Khinc. Losing a squadron through carelessness to 
the Germans and fearing punishment, Bonosus revolted. 
He was crushed by Probus after a bitter struggle (a.i>. 
280). H M. 

BONUS EVENTUS, personified 'good result’, origi- 
nally good harvest (Varro, Rust. i. i. 6), then success 
in general. lie had a temple on the Campus Martins 
(Amin. Marc. 29. 6. 19), and was a popular deity, to 
judge by the many liiscriptional dedications to him. 

Wivwwa, RK 267. 11 J 11. 

BOOKS, GREEK AND LATIN. There is ample 
evidence not only of the use of writing in the Near East 
long before the earliest Greek literature, but also of the 
use of Greek in Crete and on the mainland for writing 
on clay tablets in the Bronze Age. But there is as yet no 
evidence that writing at this tune was used for literary 
purposes in Greek, nor do we know what material was 
used later when the Homeric and Hesiodic works were 
written down. We may assume that it was some form of 
skin; its use was widespread throughout antiquity and 
Herodotus (5. 58) records that the Tomans, at a time when 
papyrus was unavailable, had long used skins. The 
antiquity of this practice is implied by the use among the 
Ionians of hufrdepa. for a papyrus roll, just as /Jt/ 3 Aoy 
suggests that papyrus was first imported into Greece 
from the Phoenician town of Byhlos. Thus while the 
Iliad may first have been recorded on skin, for Hero- 
dotus papyrus was and had been for long the normal 
writing-material and wc may safely assume that it was 
available at least from the seventh century onwards. It 
was the dominant writing-material throughout antiquity, 
although the wooden tablet (which is of comparable 
antiquity, cf. Horn. II. 6. 169) and skins or parchment 
were always in use. 

Papyrus, as a writing-material, was made from the 
pith of a water-plant ( (lyperus papyrus) which in antiquity 
grew plentifully in the Nile (Pliny, II N 13. 68 flF.). The 
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pith was cut into thin strips, which were laid down 
in two layers, in one of which the fibres were laid 
horizontally, and in the other vertically. The two layers 
were fastened together by water and pressure, and the 
surface polished. The size of the sheets was governed by 
the length to which the strips could be cut without w eak- 
ness, the widest being the best. Specimens are known as 
broad us 15 inches, but normal measurements from 
Greek times range from about g inches downwards. In 
height a roll might be as much as 12 or 13 inches (one 
Kgyptian papyrus reaches 19 inches); hut 8 or 9 inches 
is a more normal size for literary rolls, ranging down 
to 5 inches for a book of poetry, or even 2 inches for 
a booklet of epigrams. In the Roman market names were 
given to various qualities according to their size; hut 
these categories cannot be identified in the extant speci- 
mens. 

The Bhccts thus formed were glued together (koAAtj- 
finra) to form a roll ; the join between the sheets is all 
but invisible in rolls of good quality and did not obstruct 
the pen. The commercial unit was the roll (x^P T y*) 
rather than the sheet; Fliny states that a roll never con- 
sisted of more than twenty sheets, i.e. was not more than 
about 15 feet in length, but we know from documents 
of rolls ol fifty sheets, and 110 doubt rolls were made of 
different length for different purposes. On this as on 
other topics concerned with hooks Pliny's statements 
need to he treated with reserve. For practical use the 
roll could be shortened (and may also have been sold 
in sections), nr lengthened by attaching additional sheets, 
though this would hardly have been done with expensive 
rolls designed lor literary MSS. At least from the Alexan- 
drian age onwards a roll ol about 30-35 feet was the 
norm for Greek and Latin literature, though some longer 
ones art* known. With writing of average size this would 
suffice for a hook of Thucydides. A single roll would 
often comprise two or more shorter works, e.g. some of 
the Homeric hooks. This approximate standardization 
ol the length of the roll is probably to be credited to the 
Alexandrian Library; it is noticeable that in later 
I Idle-rustic and Roman times the average length of the 
roll supplied the writer, e g. Diodorus, with the natural 
divisions for his woik. 

The alternative material to papyrus throughout anti- 
quity, il generally regal ded as interior, was vellum or (as 
it was later known) parchment. This was made from the 
skins of cattle, sheep, and goats, the skins being washed, 
m raped to remove the hair, smoothed w r ith pumice, and 
dressed with chalk. There is a slight difference between 
the hair- and the flesh-sides, the former tending to be 
darker and retaining the ink better. Pliny’s statement 
(//A 13. 17) that vellum was invented at Pergamum 
when Ptolemy Epiphanes (205-182 H.c.) placed an em- 
bargo on the export of papyrus in order to hamper the 
giowth of the library of his rival bibliophile Eumenes II 
of Pergamum (197-159 13. c ) can only mean, since skins 
had been used for writing for many centuries, that some 
special refinement in their manufacture was introduced 
there ; to this the later Greek use of rrcpyap.T;i/?j gives some 
support. The extent to c, bicli vellum or parchment (there 
is no regularly observed distinction between the terms) 
was used in the ancient world is probably disguised by 
flic lact that almost all our material evidence for ancient 
hooks comes from Egypt, where until the fourth century 
a. i) it would have been perverse to use anything but 
papyrus. Documents on vellum have been found at Dura 
on the Euphrates dating from the early second century 
H.c.; parchment rolls with texts of the Greek translation 
of the O.T. have been found at Qumran and Murabba'at, 
while a parchment roll of Xenophon’s Symposium was 
excavated at Antinobpolis in Egypt (perhaps an import). 

Long after poems and other literary works were 


written down as a matter of course, the normal method of 
publication was oral. Books were essentially aides - 
memoire for the author or performer, not a primary means 
of communication to an audience. This View of the hook 
as a hypomnema or substitute for recital persists until 
Plato, if not later. Only in the fifth century u.c. and at 
Athens do wc find allusions to the circulation and collec- 
tion of books and to the beginnings of a book-trade: 
Eupolis (fr. 304, Kock) mentions the place ‘where books 
are for sale* and Plato ( Apol . 26 d) makes Socrates say 
that a copy of Anaxagoras could be bought from the 
orchestra (presumably in the agora) for a drachma or 
less. Rut though Thucydides clearly writes for the serious 
student, Aristophanes can suggest that an interest in 
books was something eccentric (see J. D. Denniston, 
C Q 1927, 117), and in Xenophon it is an indication of 
the size of a private library that it included a complete 
Homer {Mem. 4. 2. 10). None the less, we learn from 
him that by the end of the century books were an article 
of export from Athens to the Black Sea (Aruih. 7. 5. 14). 

In the creation of the book in the modern sense it 
may be surmised that the principal factors were the 
Sophists, the development of prose, particularly forensic 
prose, and the popularity of tragedy with the demand 
for repeat performances and reading texts that it crented. 

There is little doubt that books and the book-trade 
developed fast in the fourth century. Isocrates was the 
first author whom we know to have written to be read 
rather than recited; we may note, however, that through- 
out antiquity reading always meant reading aloud. From 
a technical point of view the development was hap- 
hazard; it is likely that rolls might he either very short 
or very long, though hardly as large as Egyptian cere- 
monial rolls exceeding 100 feet. Little help was given 
to the reader and probably little attention was paid to 
calligraphy (the earliest allusion is in Plato: Laws 810 b). 
This nt any rate is what the Timotheus papyrus, the 
earliest literary papyrus to he found in Egypt dating 
to the second half of the fourth century u.c., would 
suggest, and on the first point its evidence is supported 
by that of the nearly contemporary Derveni papyrus 
recently found near Salonika. With the lute tourth 
century h.c. the evidence of the papyri first becomes 
available, and continues without a break to the eighth 
century A.L>. {see papyhology, GREEK). 

No doubt the Alexandrian Library should also be 
credited with certain other improvements in the tech- 
nique of the book besides that of standardizing the length 
of the roll that sharply separate the earlier and clumsy 
literary papyri from those of the middle third century 
H.c. onwards. In the earliest texts verse, except for 
iambics and hexameters, is not written metrically; the 
minimum of help is given the reader in dramatic texts; 
lines from one column almost run into those in the next; 
punctuation and spacing is even more occasional and 
erratic than it is later. After the Alexandrian reform, 
h standard literary text would have a column width of 
not less than 2 and not more than 4 inches, including 
the margin; lor poetry the width was of course dictated 
by the metre and in a sumptuous Homer might reach 
nearly 10 inches, although 5 inches would be normal. 
The writing was arranged in columns (aeAtSey or 
paginae) which do not correspond with the KoXXi'f^ara. 
The number of lines varies with the height of the column 
and the size of the writing; but numbers less than 25 or 
more than 45 are exceptional. Neither in the roll nor 
later in the codex, where reference was easy, as it could 
never have been with the roll, was the ancient Bcribe 
concerned to keep the same number of lines to n column. 
The number of letters to a line similarly varied. There 
were fixed rules governing the division of words at the 
end of a line and to meet these the outer (right-hand) 
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edge of the column was usually uneven, though later the 
size of letters was adjusted to give a regular edge. About 
1 8 to 25 letters to a line is normal; less than 16 is very ex- 
ceptional. Conjectures based on the number of lines 
to a column or of letters in a line are therefore pre- 
carious. 

It should perhaps be emphasized that the papyri have 
presented specimens of very different types of book; 
the school text, the amateur copy, the scholar’s private 
text, the ordinary trade book, the edition de luxe. The 
quality of the text, as distinct from that of the script, 
is often inferior in the last-named category and Stiabo’s 
preference (13. 1. 54) on grounds of accuracy for the 
private copy is thus confirmed. 

The writing on papyrus was normally on the side on 
which the fibres lay horizontally (recto), i.e. on the in- 
terior of the roll when folded, the side that was usually 
more highly polished; but frequently the other side 
(uerro) of a document or literary text was subsequently 
utilized. Such copies were, however, for private use or, 
possibly, represent a form of cheap production lor the 
market. Very occasionally the text on the recto is con- 
tinued on the verso; such rolls are known as opistho- 
graph, and references to them occur in ancient authors, 
as marks either of the poverty of the writer or the excess 
of his matter (Lucian, Vit. Auct. 9; Ezek. ii. 10; 
Pliny, E p. 3. 5. 17; Juv. 1. 6). They were for private 
use, not for sale. Since the writing on the recto almost 
invariably precedes that on the verso (there are a few 
exceptions in the documents of the third century B.c. 
and in the late Byzantine Age), valuable evidence for 
dating may sometimes he obtained, especially when the 
verso of a literary roll has been used for a dated document. 

The margins between columns are generally small, 
but those on the top and bottom of the roll may extend 
to ij or 2 inches, or even more. Here lines or words 
accidentally omitted are sometimes written, generally 
with an arrow to indicate the place in which they should 
be inserted. Deletions arc made by a stroke of the pen 
or by placing dots above the words 111 question. An 
occasional note will be added in the margin but this is 
rarely, if ever, part of the original text; the commentaries 
that are found surrounding a text in Byzantine MSS. 
were invariably in classical times published as separate 
works (unu/u'TjfAaTa). Occasionally, e.g. in MSS. of Homer, 
critical signs against the text refer to such commentaries. 

Helps to the reader are strikingly rare in general, 
though they tend to increase in the Roman period as 
early Greek poetry became less readily intelligible. 
Words are not separated; enlarged initials are not used. 
Accents are found only in poetic texts, with negligible 
exceptions, and even here they are not systematically 
used. A rough breathing is sometimes inserted where 
misunderstanding might arise, and an apostrophe is 
sometimes placed between double consonants or after 
a final consonant in foreign, e.g. Semitic, words. Punctua- 
tion is uncertain and arbitrary: it takes the form either 
of a single point, generally about level with the top of the 
letter (there is no systematic use of high, medial, and 
low points), or of leaving a short space at the end of 
a clause. A short stroke (irapdypa<f>os) was placed, from 
the fourth century B.c. on, below the beginning of a 
line in which a break occurs (often also indicated by 
spacing); the same symbol is used in drama to indicate 
a change of speaker, in the Roman period it is usual 
for the names of the characters to he written in the 
margin. Books were often illustrated ; the few illustrations 
that survive are mostly of scientific or mathematical 
works, but there i9 one to a poem on the labours of 
Hercules and a few (two in colour) to works of prose 
literature. Titles were placed at the end of the roll, 
regarded as the part least liable to danger. Little informa- 


tion about the author and title of the work was given, 
though occasionally the number of lines, reckoned on 
a conventional system, was added. In the Herodas MS. 
titles of individual poems were prefixed by the original 
scribe. The normal means of identifying the contents 
of a roll was a label (olMufios, titulus ) of papyrus or 
vellum, which projected from it as it lay on a shelf or 
in a box; one that has survived has the words lUv&apos 
oAo?, but there was no MS. attached. When not in use, 
rolls were stored in boxes or buckets (reu^o?, capsa, 
capsilla, scrimum) or laid on shelves or in pigeon-holes 
(nidi). Catullus (22. 4 11 .) gives a detailed description 
of an elaborate roll. It was furnished with rollers (of 
which no specimen has been found in Egypt), the pro- 
jecting knobs of which might be made ornamental in 
colour or material. The roll itself might he enclosed 
in a vellum cover (Hi<f> 6 cpa t paenula) which could be 
coloured and fastened with coloured strings, the papyrus 
soaked in cedat-oil (Horace, Ars P. 332), and the label 
coloured. 

Just as Latin literatuie depends very largely on Greek, 
so Latin books in the classical period in all essentials 
closely resembled their Greek models. The word liber 
looks back to a time when writings were inscribed on 
bark (as they were in other parts of the world); for the 
archives written on linen (hbri lintei) in the time of the 
kings Livy quotes no authority earlier than the second 
century b.c. Thus the main vehicle of Latin literature 
was the papyrus 10II ( charta , volumen). One divergence 
from Greek practice seems to have been that in Latin 
MSS. words were divided, usually by points, a system 
wc find in one of the oldest surviving Latin literary 
texts, the Carmen de Bello Actuico from Herculaneum, 
and this was only given up under Greek influence in 
the second century a.l>. Very tew fragments of works 
of Latin literature have survived compared v tli Greek, 
il only because our principal source is Egypt where 
there was little reason for studying Latin (see papyrolocy, 
Latin); hut by way ol compensation Latin litcinture is 
much richer than Greek in information about books and 
the book-trade. From the first century n.C. on we hear of 
professional booksellers (hbraru. the word also means 
copyist; later btb/iopulae) w'ltb their staffs of copyists; 
many oi Cicero’s own works were published by Atticus, 
who kept a large number of slaves trained in all the 
operations of book-production — including that of making 
last-minute conections at the author's request. In im- 
perial times references in literature are frequent; book- 
shops were mainly to be found in the Argiletum with 
advertisements of their wares suspended on the columns 
of the porticos (Mart. 1. 1 17. 9 f.). There are occasional 
indications of the price of hooks; Book 13 of Martial was 
sold by the boukseller Tryphon for four sesterces 
(13. 3. 2) while a handsome copy of another of his books 
was sold by Atrectus for twenty sesterces (1. 117. 17). 
There was no copyright in antiquity and the author 
never gained directly from the sale of his books; equally 
the publisher or bookseller was in no position to protect 
his trade against anyone who cared to make a copy. Wc 
bear in Aulus Gcllius (18. i. 11) of second-hand book- 
stalls at Brundisiurn, and we know from other authors that 
there was a considerable trade in old ancT rare books, 
sometimes as much as 200 or 300 years old, sometimes 
alleged by the seller to be much older (Pliny, II N 13. 

86; Quint. 9. 4. 39; Lucian, Adv. Indoct. 102). 

An important innovation that was probably Roman in 
origin was the development of the tablet. The tablet 
itself is as old as Ilomer; made normally of wood, either 
whitened to take ink or covered with wax on which 
writing was inscribed with a stilus, it consists usually of 
two or more folds fastened together with thongs and if 
necessary secured with a seal. One specimen from Egypt 
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has no less than nine leaves or eighteen sides. They were 
very generally used for private correspondence, legal 
documents, business purposes, and by authors for their 
rough notes or first drafts. It seems to have been in 
Rome first that parchment was substituted for wood; 
membratuie is a technical term for the vellum notebook 
(Hor. Sat. 2. 3. 2, cf. 2 Tim. iv. 13), for which there 
is no Greek equivalent. Quintilian (10. 3. 31) refers to 
them as used by students for their lecture-notes, and 
there is no doubt that they were the prototype of the 
codex, though used at first for what may be called sub- 
lilerary texts or purposes. We fiist hear of their use 
for classical literature m Martial, who in his descriptions 
of gifts at the Saturnalia includes a number of books 
(14. 183-95), some of them specifically said to he tn 
membrants. They wcie pocket-editions, and unless they 
were extracts or epitomes must have been cheap omnibus 
editions. Rut pretty clearly this experiment by an enter- 
prising publisher was a failure; what gave rise to the 
modern form of book was the adoption of the notebook 
by the Christian Church for the Scriptuies, it would 
seem from the first century onwards. It originated most 
probably in the Church of Rome; certainly from the 
early second century onwards almost all the biblical 
texts and all the N.T. texts with no significant exceptions 
found in Egypt are in codex-form, the papyrus codex 
being probably an adaptation ol the parchment notebook. 
For non-hihlical texts as for pagan literature the roll 
continued to be more commonly used than the codex 
down to the fourth century. Both the greater capacity 
and the ease of reference it afforded must have com- 
mended the codex to the Church. Outside Egypt the 
\clluvn notebook may have encouraged the use of vellum 
rather than papyrus for the codex, for winch it offered 
certain advantages; but either material could he and was 
used in eithei form, and we find papyrus codices still 
being manufactured occasionally in the sixth century. 

The papyrus codex was toimcd by taking a sheet 
twice the width of the page desired and folding it once 
vertically, thus pioducing a quire of two leaves. By 
similarly treating a number of sheets simultaneously, 
a quire could be made of any desired size. Specimens 
exist from quires of two leaves to quires of eighteen 
leaves, but these seem to have been early experiments 
and eventually it was found convenient to form quires 
ol ten or twelve leaves. All the later codices are of this 
type. Care was taken in the arrangement of the leaves, 
10 see that on facing pages recto faced recto and verso 
verso. When complete the codex, whether papyrus or 
parchment, was often bound in leather and secured 
with strings; examples are known from the late third 
century onwards. Most extant papyrus codices have only 
one column to a page, hut there are some examples with 
two; here perhaps the arrangement of columns in the roll 
from which the codex is copied is deliberately preserved. 
Most papyrus codices vary in measurement between 12 
inches by 8 inches and 8 inches by 7 inches, but there is 
considerable variety in format which has no significance 
lor dating. 

By the fourth cemury A.n. the victory of the codex 
over the roll was unmistakable; that of parchment over 
papyrus hardly less so. The reason for the first, apart 
horn the enormous prestige that its use for the Scriptures 
gave it, may be found in the greater capacity and solidity 
of the codex at a time when books were increasingly 
used for reference; that for the latter may probably be 
found quite us much in the economic decay of Egypt and 
in the decline of international trade as in any inherent 
merits in the material. Constantine ordered fifty copies 
of the Scriptures for the churches in Constantinople, 
all to he written on vellum; and at about the same time 
bt. Jerome records that the papyrus MSS. in the library 


of Caesarea, having become worn by use, were replaced 
by vellum copies. From this and the subsequent century 
come the earliest MSS. of classical aqthors (the finds of 
excavation apart) that have survived down to the present 
day. They are closer perhaps to the book-production 
of the Middle Ages than to that of classical antiquity. 
The classical hook was severely anonymous, as perhaps 
fitted a tool rather than an object in its own right; we 
cannot find the name of a single scribe on any literary 
papyrus. The importance of preserving the exact text of 
the Scriptures leads to notes often of great interest on 
the history of the text, e.g. those in the Codex Sinaiticus 
at the end of Esdras and Esther recording the correction 
of the text from a MS. by Pamphilus. Similarly some of 
the earliest Latin MSS. which originated in the circle 
of the Symmachi in the late fourth century and the early 
years of the filth record sometimes the copyist, the cor- 
rector, and the plate of writing, and convey, as they were 
intended to do, both a challenge to the new religion 
and their owner’s devotion to the old. 

W Kchubart, Dus Buch het dm Grier fun und Tibmrrn 1 (1921: pre- 
ferable 10 the poatliumrius and unannutated edition ot 1961), T. flirt, 
Krttik und Hermetuutik nebst Abriss des antikm Buchwesms (1913); 
N Lewis, J.' Industrie du Papyrus (1935); E. G. Tumri, Athenian 
Bonks of the sth and 4th Century (1951); C 11 . Roberts, 'The Codex’, 
Proc Hut. Aiad. 1954; O. Jahn in Sits. Sachs, Gesellsch d. K'ujfn- 
sehujlen 1851, 327 (on a abac rip lions in I.atin MSS.); C. Wcndel, Die 
grteihisthc rbtntschc But hbc schretbung vergin' hen nut der des vorderen 
Orients (1949). 1 ’. G. K., C. II. R. 

BOREAS, the North wind. Cults of, or magic practices 
directed towards, winds are fairly common in Greece 
( see wind-cods and Farnell, Cults v. 448 f. ; more in 
Fiedler, Antther Wetterssauber (1931)). The most famous 
worship of Boreas was in Attica (1 Idt. 7. 1H9, for his 
help against the Persians at Artemisium). Mythologically, 
he was ‘son-in-law’ of the Athenians, having carried off 
his bride, Oreithyia, daughter of King Erechtheus, from 
the Areios Pagos or the hanks of the llissus (Plato, Phdr. 
229 c-d). By her he had two sons, Zetes and Calais (see 
CALAIS AND ZE’J liS). 

Apart from this, hardly anything is told of him which 
does not arise from his physical characteristics. He is, 
for instance, son of Eos and Astraeus (Hes. Theog. 
378-80), along with Zephyrus and Notus; in other words, 
winds come down out of the sky, where the stars and 
dawn are — an idea which competes with the conception 
of them as underground beings (as a kind of ghosts, cf. 
harpyiae, or because they come from below the horizon ?), 
to whom black victims are sacrificed (e.g. Ar. Ran. 847). 
Even his begetting of horses (as II. 20. 223) is a simple 
mythologizing of the speed of wind, or perhaps of some 
such belief as that in Verg. G. 3. 275, that mares can 
be impregnated by wind. 

lie is shown carrying off Oreithyia on Attic vases from 
the early classical period on, and on an akroterion of the 
Athenian temple at Delos of the later fifth century. He 
is shown as winged, with rough hair and heard. 

H. J R ; C. M. R. 

BORYSTHENES, a river of Scythia (modern Dnieper). 
According to Herodotus (4. 53) it was the largest river 
after the Nile and the Ister (Danube), being navigable 
for forty days from the sea. This statement, and his 
failure to mention the falls at Dnieprostroi, show that 
Herodotus was unacquainted with the upper course of 
the Borvsthenes. But the glowing terms in which he 
described its fisheries and meadows were not ill founded. 
The Borysthenes was the chief Greek trade route into 
Scythia, but this trade (as the record of finds shows) did 
not extend beyond the region of Kiev. M. C. 

BOSCOREALE, a township between Vesuvius and 
Pompeii (2 k.), former hunting reserve of the Angevin 
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kings. It would have remained in obscurity, but for the 
discovery nearby of several villae rustuae , buncd in the 
eruption of Vesuvius in a,i>. j<). Two, found on the larrn 
ol V. dc Prixco, are specially noteworthy. The first, 
excavated 181J3--4 (no longer visible: model in Pompeii 
Museum), contained ninety-four pieces of silver plate 
of Alexandrine and Roman workmanship, now in the 
Louvre. This treasure seems out of place in a large 
agricultural factory (presses and store for wine and oil, 
threshing- Hoor, with only modest residential wing) and 
may have been deposited there from elsewhere at the 
tune of the catastrophe. The second, discovered four 
years latei, belied its symmetrical farm-house plan by 
possessing the appurtenances of a finely decorated country 
mansion, with wall-paintings of the first century ji.c. 
(now in the Museo Nnzionale, Naples). 

H. C. Carrington, JWiY rqir, 110 IF 11 C C. 

BOSPORUS (1), Tup, Thracian, was a narrow strait 
joining the Black Soa with the Sea of Mann 01 a and the 
Mediterranean and dividing Asia and Europe, its direc- 
tion is NE -SW. und it is 17 miles long, and from 600 
yards at the narrowest to 3,300 at the biuadest in width. 
The current runs swiftly from the black Sea into the 
Mediterranean, breaking against Serai Point, the shores 
of ancient Byzantium. The strait has been worn away 
in a fairly recent geological past as the exit for the water 
of the Black Sea, which was oiiginally a lake. The Bos- 
porus is noted for its wealth of fish, and many ancient 
Greek coastal towns bore fish as the device on their 
coins. The name records the legend of the crossing of 
lo (q.v.). S C , \) K W W. 

BOSPORUS (2), This Gimmkkian, the Straits of 
Ktrtch, connected the Black Sea with the Sea of Azov 
(Maeotis, q.v.). The chief Greek settlements were Panti- 
tapneum (q.v.) and Nyinphaeum on its western shores 
in the Crimea, and Plianagorcia on its eastern in the 
Taman peninsula. A group of Greek cities, m close con- 
nexion with Scythians and Sindians, developed into a 
Bosporan group which extended its influence further 
into the Crimea (see ciiRKSONfcsus 2, i auric). The lead 
was taken by Panltcapaeum, first under its Aichacanactid 
rulers and then from 438 h.c. under the Spartoeids (q.v.). 
This Bosporan kingdom, which Greeks might regard 
as a military tyranny, did not pass away rapully as many 
Greek tyrannies, but developed into a Hellenistic 
monarchy and flourished for over 200 years. Its economic 
life began to suffer alter r. 250 h.c., and pressure of 
Scythian and Sarmatian attacks increased until it was 
impelled to appeal for help to Mithridates VI of Pontus, 
whose general Diophantus in two campaigns drove back 
the Scythians. Thus, when Paensades V (see spartocids) 
was killed, oil the Greek cities of the Bosporus, Crimea, 
and the northern shore of the Black Sea were added to 
Mithridates’ realm, with the local capital at Pantica- 
paeum. 

After Mithridates' defeat by Rome, Pornpey allowed 
the king's treacherous son, Pharnaces (q.v. 2), to hold his 
father's Russian dominions. After Pharnaces’ defeat by 
Caesar at Zela, the kingdom w-as granted to Mithridates 
of Pergamum but in trying to get control of it he was 
killed by Asander who had married Pharnaces’ daughter 
Dynamis. Asander, who won recognition from Antony 
and Octavian, ruled until 17 n c. Strategic aspects of 
imperial defence, together with the economic importance 
of the kingdom, required Rome to establish strong 
government there. Rome promised the throne and mar- 
riage with Dynamis to Polemon (q.v. 1) of Pontus; in 
14 h.c. Agrippa forced the Bosporans to accept this ar- 
rangement. He settled the kingdom, placing the auto- 
nomous city of Chersonesus (q.v. 3) under its protection. 


Thus, as under Mithridates, the two shores of the Black 
Sea were under unified native rule. But Polemon and 
Dynamis soon quarrelled. When Polemon married a 
Pvthodoris, Dynamis sought help from a (Sarmatian?) 
ruler Aspurgus whom she married: they finally over- 
threw Polemon (8 n.c.). Augustus accepted the situation, 
and Dynamis was recognized as a vassal queen until her 
death in A.n. 7/8. Her husband Aspurgus gained control 
in 10/1T and received the royal title and Roman citizen- 
ship from Tiberius in 14/15. On his death (37/38) he 
left two sons, Mithridates (probably Dynamis’ son) and 
Cotys, the son of a second wife, a 'Thracian princess 
named Gepaepyris. Though Gaius formally granted the 
kingdom to Polemon IT of Pontus in 38, it was held by 
Gepaepyris and her stepson Mithridates, who was later 
recognized hy Claudius (41). When Mithridates’ half- 
brother Cotys soon afterwards revealed to Claudius that 
Mithridates was plotting revolt, Cotys was given the 
kingdom (44/45); Mithridates, defeated in battle, was 
taken prisoner to Rome, but was set free. Nero, to secure 
a base for his projected Sarmatian campaign, appears 
to have annexed the kingdom c. 62/63 (Cotys I being 
either dead or deposed). However, Cotys’ son Rhcscu- 
poris was granted the kingdom in 68/6g and reigned 
until c. go. Under later rulers (several named Rhescu- 
poris, Cotys, and Sjuromatcs) the kingdom, w r hich was 
recognized as an important link in the defensive system 
of the Roman Empire, was allowed hy Rome to issue 
gold and silver coins, and on occasion received military 
support. It enjoyed renewed economic prosperity in the 
second and third centuries, trading with Asia Mmoi 
and Scythian tubes and supplying corn for Roman 
armies on the Danube and in the east. Relations with 
the Alans (q.v.) appear to ha\e been friendly, hut the 
Greek cities were increasingly subjected to peaceful 
penetration by Sarmntians (q.v.), so that thev gradually 
became ‘Sarmatized’ during the second century. But 
during the thud the Alans joined the Goths in attacking 
the Empire, and Panticapacum became a Gotho-Sarmatian 
city. 

h 11 Minns, Scythians and (Srfks(n) ip, M Kostovr/cfT, h artians 
and ( rreehs in South Russia (ii)Zi), Shvthien und dcr Hnsporus 1 
( 1 c>3 1 litc'i ai y ami on haculo^u al wmiu's) , M ll.inofT, PIT, Suppl ix, 
s.\ Pontos KciXfinos’, i 1 rH If (will\ bddiuui .iphy ol icrrnt Uussi.m 
woilc), J Horn ilman, Anh Rip lyliz 1, 44 ft ; P ll. di* It illu 
L' Histone drs ro/ornts grtrqurs du littoral mud de la Mfi nunr 1 ( 1 ) , 
h lnhhogiaph} ol Russian works, 1^40-1)2 11 . 11 . h 

BOSTRA, a commercial town in the north of the 
Nahataean kingdom (q.v.). In a.d. 106 it was rc founded 
hy Trajan as the capital of the province of Arabia. In the 
second century 11 became the camp of Login III Uyrenaica 
and was made a colony by Scverus Alexander. It was 
sacked hy Zenobia (q v.). The ruins are considerable, 
and include the best- preserved theatre of the Roman 
world, recently restored. 

R F- Urunnow and A. von Dom.iszewski, The Ptnvmcia Arabia 
111 (iyoy), 1 It A. II M. J , 11 . S. 

BOTANY. Among the Greeks, as among other peoples, 
know ledge of herbs was linked not only with agriculture 
but also with medicine. It was somewhat esoteric and, 
fiom an early date, certain drugs were imported from 
overseas, notahly from Egypt, Mesopotamia, and even 
India, Plant-lore was the special preserve of the rhizo- 
tomists (/if (nnifioi), who were differentiated from the 
physicians and doubtless represent an earlier cultural 
stratum. 'They were sometimes of evil reputation ; thus, 
Sophocles wrote a play (now lost), dealing with the 
magical practices of Medea, in which pi£»To/ioi appeared 
as the Chorus, probably employed on nefarious tasks; 
see also Lucian Dial. D. 13. 1. In gathering plants they 
practised complex rituals of which fragments are pre- 
served by Theophrastus and Pliny. 
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2. The Hippocratic Collection mentions some three 
hundred herbal drugs hut tells almost nothing of the 
plants themselves. Nevertheless, in the first half of the 
fourth century botany was emerging as a separate disci- 
pline and attention was paid to it at the Academy even 
before it was taken up at the Lyceum. Perhaps under 
the influence of the former, hut chiefly inspired by 
Sicilian pneumatic views (ree ana j omy and physiology), 
is the Hippocratic work On the nature of the embryo of 
about 360 1J. c. It discusses germination of seeds and 
growth of plants and contains the first attempt at a 
vegetable physiology. 

3. Aristotle treated plants as an order of beings low'er 
than animals, linked with them through the ‘zoophytes’, 
continued downward into non-living matter, and possess- 
ing only the lowest ot the three faculties of soul 1 e. 
nutrition, growth, and reproduction, but not locomotion 
or perception. The pseudo-Aristotelian trentise On 
Plants is probably later hut may well contain, though in 
a corrupt form, some genuinely Aristotelian material. 
We have, however, 111 addition to a considerable number 
of botanical passages in othei works of Aristotle, several 
tieatises on plants by Ins pupil Theophrastus ( c . 372— 
287 11. C.). 

4. Theophrastus felt the need of a technical termino- 
logy and began to develop it. Like his master he was 
deeply interested in generation and, having examined the 
germination of seeds, with extraordmniy acuteness made 
the distinction between monocotyledons and dicotyle- 
dons. In tins and in many other matters he showed 
himself fully capable of following morphological homo- 
logies. '1 ’hough ignorant ol the nature of sex in flowers 
he had an approximately correct notion ol the relation 
of flower and fruit, distinguished hypogynous, peri- 
gynous, and epigynous types, and regarded the relation 
ot flowers to lruit as ihe essential floral element. He had 
a clear view of plant distribution as dependent on soil 
and climate and, benefiting by the knowledge available 
iioin Alexanders expeditions, came near to a statement 
of geogiapliH.il plant legions. He lias numerous good 
descriptions ot the forms, habits, habitats, fructification, 

1 ultivation, and uses of plants, of which lie discusses 
moic than 400 kinds. 

5. The Alexandrian school produced no botanical 
works of significance. Important, however, was the work 
of the rhi/.otonust L’raleuas (q.v., c. 100 n.r.), who served 
Mithudalcs VJ of Pontus. lie wrote a herbal in which 
tach plant was 1 cpi esented by a figure. Of this there 
survives a substantial fragment, copied fioin a very 
ancient and perhaps almost contemporary original. Since 
CTateuns plant representation has been an important de- 
railment ol hntnny. 

6. The Natural History of Pliny (a.d. 23-79) records 
many current views 011 the nature, origin, and uses of 
plants. Being quite uncritical it is more interesting for 
folklore than for botany. On a higher plane is the Materia 
Medica of Dioscorides (r. a u. 60), which consists of a 
series of short accounts of plants accompanied by terse 
descriptions which sometimes include habits and habi- 
tats. Jt is the mast widely read botanical work ever 
penned. Karly MSS. of versions and translations of it 
are to be numbered by the hundred. Many ol its plant- 
names have passed into modern terminology'. After 
Dioscorides there was no systematic extension of botanical 
knowledge in antiquity. 

7. Difficulties in identifying the plants of Dioscorides 
led very early, perhaps during his lifetime, to the pre- 
paration of copies of his herbals provided with pictures 
of the plants. A magnificent representative of this prac- 
tice in uncial letters is the Juliana Anicia MS. of 515 at 
Vienna, the earliest surviving complete Greek herbal. 
Illustrated Latin versions, abridgements, and modifica- 


tions of Dioscorides were prepared in the time of 
Cassiodorus (r. A.u. 400-585), and a Latin work based on 
one of these versions hut bearing the name of Apuleius 
is the commonest early medical text.) A splendid half- 
uncial MS. of this Herbarium Apuleii at Leyden is almost 
contemporary with Cassiodorus himself and is our 
earliest complete Latin document of this tvpc. 

8 . The question of the identification of plants men- 
tioned by classical writers frequently arises and can be 
answered for certain distinctive or economically impor- 
tant species. The question, however, ignores the seman- 
tics of plant-names. A modern plant-name — even a 
‘popular* one — presupposes a conception ot species and 
of their constancy and limitations and an idea of classi- 
fication that was absent in anLiquity. Greek and I^atin 
writers, like modern unlettered peasants, constantly 
called the same plant by different names and different 
plants by the same name. The question as to what a par- 
ticular writer meant by a particular plant-name is there- 
fore, with the except. ons mentioned above, normally 
unanswerable. 

11.0 Lcnz, Hot am It it altei 1 Gnechen u Rbmer (1859), J. Merendtrs, 
I)n b'edanios Dioskurtdes aus Anazarhos Arzneimittt llrhre (1902); 
H. lirrtzl, Bolatitsi/ie b'orschungen drs Alexotiderzuges (igofl, A. de 
PrerriLTHtein, De codicts Dwikltrule 1 Amciae Juliana e hiuorui etc 
(igofi) ; E 1 „ Cireene, Landmarks of Botanical fiulory (USA 1009); 
I'-- HowjJd and II h, Sijftnst, Ant unit Alusae De hrrba or t tonic a 
Libei, Bwtuio- AjiuL 1 Hnbitnus, efr (1927), UhwJes Singer, 'The 
llrrbal in Antiquity', JHb 1927, (J Sena, Die Pflanzcnkunde do 
1 'keophrast ton Ert\n\ (ig.Yl), Jt SlromKw rg, Thenphrastea , Studien 
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BOTTOMRY LOANS (I'auTuroi', vhutikos tokos; 
frnus nuuticum or pceuma traiectic ut) are known from the 
fourth century n.c. They took the place of modern 
shipping-insurance, because they were repayable only 
if the ship or the cargo which had been pledged foi them 
(especially in Creek law), safely reached its destination 
(c reponXijuv ) or returned to the original port (dfifj»uTfp 6 ‘ 
ttXuw), according to the terms ol a written contract. 
The debt was not forfeited if ship or cargo was lost by the 
dehtor’s fault. Creditors and debtors could be groups of 
persons in partnership. 

'The biggest loan we know of amounts to 70 minae. 
During the fourth century the rate charged for a voyage 
from Athens to the Pontus and back was 30 per cent, on 
the amount of the loan, from Sestus to Athens 12^ per 
cent., and from Byzantium to Athens 10-12 per cent. 
Roman law from Justinian 1 onwards allowed a rate 
( usurae muntimae) up to 12^ per cent, on fenus nauticum. 
The creditor had the right to send a supercargo (cirt- 
ttA«uc), often a freedman or slave, with the ship to control 
loading, unloading, and repayment. Attic as well as 
Roman law made elaborate regulations for this institu- 
tion, which represented an important 1‘onn of capital 
investment. 

Kliiipinuellcr, T l W , s.v ’fenus'; Merger, ibid. h.v. ‘lactus’, Schwahn, 
ibid s v ‘miiT.icAf tokos’ ; A Merge 1 , Encyclopedic Dictionary of 
Homan I MU) (iQSj). hi L ‘fenus nautirunV, ‘laclus mercium’, ’lex 
Ilhodia dc lartu’ 1 1 Mnlheslein, Economic J.ife in Greece's Golden 
Age 1 (1958), nzfT.; M. I in ley, Latid and Credit in A orient At hens, 
500-200 B C. (1951), index; Frank, Earn. Survey* 1 v (index, a.v. 
‘loans, meicantile f ), F. M. llcicbclhcun, Ancient Economic History 
ii (1964), ihH, 194 H , Michull, Ecuntnn. Anc. Gr. index; U. E. I’uoli, 
Studi di diritto atttco (i9io). pi. 1. Kobiovizeff, Raman Empire a . 

F. M. H. 

BOUDICCA (name uncertain, but ‘Boadicca’ has 
neither authority nor meaning), wife of Prusutugus, who 
was established as client-king of the Iceni (Last Anglia) 
by the Romans. On his death (a.I). 60) he had left the 
Emperor coheir with his daughters, but imperial agents 
maltreated his family. Under Boudicea the Iceni, 
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assisted by the Trinovantes, rose in rebellion while the 
governor, Suetonius Pauhnus, was occupied in the west. 
Colchester, I,ondon, and Verulaimum were successively 
sacked. Venturing a battle, however, with Pauhnus 1 
main force, Roudicca's troops were easily routed, and 
she herself took poison. 

Tacitus, Ann 14. 31-7; Agr. 16 1-2, Dio Uz. 1-12 C'ollmjjwood- 
Myres, Roman Britain, gg ff ; D. H. Dudley and Cj. Webster, Rebel- 
lion of Routluca (1962). C. E. S 

BOULE in Greek States, originally the council of nobles 
which the king summoned to advise him; later a specially 
appointed council to undertake, on behalf of the citizen- 
body, the day-to-day affairs of State. Its range of com- 
petence was equal to that of the citizen Assembly. In an 
oligarchy it might be in some respects independent of the 
Assembly — e.g. it might have the right of summoning 
the Assembly only when it wished; in a democracy it 
was its servant, acting as a general-purposes committee. 
In the former, members might be elected by vote (per- 
haps from a restricted number of citizens) or sit by 
hereditary right, for a term of years, or for life; in a 
democracy, members were generally chosen by lot, and 
served for a year only. Every ‘constitutional’ State 
(hereditary monarchy, oligarchy, or democracy) had a 
boule of one kind or another. 

2. In Athens, the original Council was that of the 
Areopagus (q.v.). Solon, according to a tradition which 
can be traced back to c.. 40011.C., cicated a second Council 
of 400, 100 from each phyle (q.v.), with probouleutic 
functions. Some modern critics believe that this Council, 
like the certainly fictitious one ascribed to Draco (q.v.), 
v^as a fabrication of the oligarchs of the late fifth century. 
However, the Chians had a second Council, with fifty 
members from each of their phylai , by c. 550 n.r. ('Tod 1 ) ; 
and what little we know of the Athenian ekklesia (q.v.) 
in the sixth century suggests that there was room for 
probouleusis in Solon’s constitution. That we hear nothing 
of the activities of his Council— unless it, rather than 
the Areopagus, is the Council which resisted the eflorts 
of Clcomcncs(q.v. 1) to dissolve it in 508/7 (Ildt. 5. 72) — 
is not a strong argument against its existence. It has been 
suggested, but cannot be proved, that Solon himself 
alluded to its institution m words which Plutarch adapts 
(Sol. 19. 2). 

3. Solon’s Council, if historical, was replaced by that 
of Cleisthenes (q.v. 1), which, with modifications, was 
retained till late Roman times. It had 500 members, 
fifty from each of the ten new phylai. It was known 
simply as ij /JouAij, or occasionally, to distinguish it from 
the Areopagus, as 1} flovAr) ol Trerraxocwoi. After 307/6 
the number varied, partly owing to the creation and 
abolition of additional phylai ; in the fourth century a.d. 
it was 300. Members served for one (Attic) year : a second 
term was possible after an interval. Membership was 
open to all citizens over thirty, including, at least from 
the late fifth century, the Thctes (q.v.); the method of 
appointment was by lot from 7 rpoKpirui selected by the 
demes (see demoi), each deme being allotted places in 
proportion to its size. Those on whom the lot fell had to 
pass a dokimasia (q.v.) before the outgoing Council. 
Councillors were paid from the time of Pericles ; in the 
late fourth century the pay was five obols a day. 

4. The Council met daily except on festive and un- 
lucky days. Its business was prepared by a changing 
committee of fifty of its own members, the prytaneis 
(q.v.); its chairman, who served for a day and also acted 
as chairman of the Assembly if that met on his day, was 
in the fifth century chosen from the prytaneis and there- 
after from the proedroi (q.v.), who were also Council- 
members. The Council had its own secretary, later 
secretaries (see ckammateis). Ordinary citizens and most 


magistrates could communicate with the Council only 
through the prytaneis. Thus the Council was carefully 
protected from undue influence, internal or external. An 
exception to this tendency was its relation to the stratego 1 
(q.v.), who appear to have acquired the right both to 
attend the meetings and to make propositions. The 
Council met usually in the fiovAevTrjpiow (see atiifns 
(topography)), on occasion elsewhere. Meetings were 
normally public but could be held in secret if the Council 
so decided. It was assisted in some of its tasks by com- 
mittees of ten of its own members, viz. the rpirjpoTroiol, 
fnififArjTai. rou vecopiov, evffuvtn , Aoyurral, and Uponoioi 
(see below). 

5. The competence of the boule had three overlapping 
aspects — prohouleutic, administrative, and judicial. All 
debates in the ehklesia (q.v.) were based on npoflovAfv- 
fxiiTti formulated by it, and it often had to take action in 
accordance with the resultant \fn)<j>lap.ara. In general, it 
supervised and co-ordinated the work of the various 
boards of magistrates and so gave unity to the whole 
administration. It was specifically entrusted with a wide 
variety of matters. It received foreign envoys before 
they proceeded to the ehklesia , and made drafts of 
treaties. It saw to the building of new triremes and the 
maintenance of the whole fleet and of the docks. Its 
financial duties were far-reaching. Through the nutArjTai 
and apodektai (q.v.) it supervised the letting out of 
State contracts for the collection of taxes and rents from 
State property, and the receipt of the revenue from the 
contractors and, in the fifth century, of the imperial 
tribute, in the reassessments of which it assisted; it also 
supervised the borrowing and repayment of loans from 
the temple treasuries, the handing over of funds from 
each annual group of treasurers to their successors, and 
the accounts kept by magistrates of the public moneys 
entrusted to them ( see EUTIIYNA, I.OGlSTAl). I* had the 
care of public buildings, and of certain Slate cults and 
sacrifices. It was responsible for the preservation of all 
State archives (see gkammatlts). In its judicial capacity 
it held vauous kinds of dokimasia (e\.\.), and tried criminal 
cases arising out of eisangehai (q.v.) and some other 
types of criminal procedure. It took over from the Areo- 
pagus the right of investigating illegal conduct on the 
part of magistrates. In certain circumstances it could 
arrest accused persons pending trial, and could itself 
impose fines up to a limit of 500 drachmas; for a severer 
penalty it had to refer the case to the ekklesia or a dicas- 
tery (q.v.). 

6. The boule was the keystone of the democratic 
constitution ; without its assistance in the formation and 
execution of policy the ehklesia could never have exer- 
cised its sovereignty wisely and effectively. That, in spite 
of its wide powers, the boule did not dominate the State 
was due to the annual change of its entire membership, 
and to the ekk/esia's right of amendment and rejection of 
npnflovAevfiaTa. It may be doubted whether the Coun- 
cillors' pay was sufficient to induce the poorest bread- 
winners to abandon work for a whole year, and there is 
evidence that in the fourth century the well-to-do were, 
indeed, somewhat over-represented on the Council; yet 
the rule that membership could be repeated, once only 
meant that a large proportion of the population passed 
through its ranks, and it was therefore likely, in normal 
circumstances (for an alleged exception cf. Lys. 13. 20), 
to reflect adequately all points of view. 

7. During the revolution of 41 1, the Cleisthenic 
Council was temporarily replaced by a Council of 400 
(see l’OUli HUNDRED, the); and the Thirty Tyrants 
(q.v. 1) likewise appointed a Council of their own, with 
500 members, which acted as a revolutionary tribunal. 
The boule of the restored democracy played an im- 
portant part m the revision of the laws. Its place in the 
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constitution was not substantially changed by the vicis- 
situdes of the Hellenistic period; under the Romans rt 
shared its work of policy-making and administration 
with the Areopagus. 

8 . For the Council at Sparta, see gerousia; for federal 
Councils see achaean confederacy, aetolian con- 
federacy, FEDERAL STATES. 

G. Gilbert, Comf. Antiquities of Sparta and Athens (1895), see 
Table of Contents ; UuBolt-Swoboda, Griech. Staatskunde 1 (1. igzo; 
11, ig^ft). see indexes; R. J. Bonner and G. Smith, Adm . of Justice 
pom Homer to Aristotle (1, 1930; n, 1938), sec indexes , Hipnett, Hist. 
Athen. (Jorut.. see index; A. H. M. Jones Athenian Democracy 
(*g57) BCC index; V. Ehrcnbcrg, The Greek State (1960), see index; 
A- G. Woodhcad, Hist. 1967, 129 ff For the Second Council at 
Chios, L. II. Jeffery, BSA 1956, 157 ff.; J. H. Oliver, AJPhil. 1959. 
29b ff. A. W. G.; T. J C. 

BOVIANUM VETUS, a colonia in Samnium (q.v.) 
mentioned by Pliny (HN 3. 107). Mommsen sought it 
at a site near modern Pietrabbondante , with well- 
preserved remains of a theatre and temples, but the 
identification seems erroneous. Its role in the Samnite 
Wars in uncertain. 

Mommsen, C 1 L ix 257 ; E. T. Salmon, Samnium and the Sammies 
(>9^7), 13. t. T. S. 

BOVIANUM UNDECIMANORUM, capital of the 

Pentri Samnites: modern Boiano. Prominent against 

Rome in the Samnite Wars, it remained loyal during the 
Hannibalic War. In the Social War, after tempoiarily 
seiving as a capital for the Italians, it was reduced to a 
\illage by Sulla. Under Vespasian veterans from Legin 
Undecima Claudia colonized it: hence its name. See 
SAMNIUM. 

Strabo 5 250; Li\y 9. 2H. 31; 25 13; App. BCiv 51, Pliny, 
HS 3 107. E T. S. 

BOVILLAE, ancient town on the Via Appia (q.v.), 12 
miles from Rome. Here survivors from destroyed Alba 
Longa (q v.) allegedly found refuge: they included the 
Gens Julia which thereafter always maintained close 
associations with Bovillae. Here Milo killed Clodius 
iqq.v.), 52 11. c. By then Bovillae had greatly dwindled, 
hut it remained n muninpium, whose inhabitants in im- 
pel lal times were styled Albani Longani Bovillenses. 

E.T S. 

BOXING. In Greek and Roman boxing there was no 
classilicatinn of competitors by weight and so the ad- 
vantage W'as generally with the heavier man. A contest 
lasted until one of the contestants was unable or un- 
willing to continue. 

The Greeks bound leather thongs (IpdvTcs) round 
their wrists and knuckles, to protect them rather than 
to increase the severity of the blow. Sometimes the fingers, 
or some of them, were left free, though this may have 
been the practice in the pancratium (q.v.) rather than 
in actual boxing. For training they used softer padded 
gloves (affnupai). Body-hlows were not used to any extent 
and the face was always the principal target. 

The Romans used the caestus, a glove weighted with 
pieces of iron and having metal spikes placed round the 
knuckles, and boxing became u gladiatorial show rather 
than an athletic sport. R. L. H. 

BRASIDAS (d. 422 b.c.), Spartan general. Though 
prominent from 43 1 , he held only subordinate commands 
until 424, when he was sent with a .small force of Helots 
and Peloponnesians to damage Athenian interests in 
the Thraceward region. After saving Megara from an 
Athenian attack, he hurried northwards and rapidly won 
several important cities, including Amphipolis and 
Torone. He continued his operations after the conclusion 
of the armistice between Athens and Sparta in 423, by 


supporting the revolts of Scione and Mcnde, though he 
was unable to protect them adequately. In 422 he sur- 
prised and defeated an Athenian army under Cleon at 
Amphipolis, hut was himself mortally \Vounded. 

Brasidas’ resourcefulness and his talent for winning 
confidence gained the admiration of Thucydides, who 
contrasts him with other Spartan leaders. IIis success 
permanently injured the Athenian cause in a vital area. 

Thucydides, bks. 4-5. H. D. W. 

BRAURON (modern Vraona), on the east coast of 
Attica, was one of twelve independent townships united 
traditionally under Theseus (q.v.). Its early prominence 
is attested by remains from Neolithic to Mycenaean 
times. It was then deserted, and the classical settlement 
Philaidai had its centre further inland. Brauron regained 
its importance in the archaic period as a place sacred to 
Artemis (q.v.), whose cult was associated with Iphigenia 
(q.v.) whom some believed to be buried there. The cult 
was chiefly for women, and young girls, arktoi, performed 
a bear-dance at the annual Brauronia. Excavation of the 
site since 1945 has revealed many of the buildings and 
dedications of the classical sanctuary, which became 
inundated and abandoned apparently about the end of 
the third century B.C. 

Km 77 ’ 14(12(1., Thus i. 33 1 and Frazer's commentary; L 

Deuhncr, Attt\che b'esti (1032), 2071 , IJpamufd and 1 /Vpyuv (ex- 
cavation reports), J. Papaibtnilnou, ‘The Sanctuary of Artemis at 
Drauion’, Si tent if u American 19(13, HO ff- C. W. j. E. 

BRENNUS (1), the Gallic king who traditionally cap- 
tured Rome (in 390 U.C. or, according lo Polybius' 
chronology, 387), and made the famous utterance: ‘Vae 
vietis.' Since neither Polybius nor Diodorus mentions 
him, it has been irresponsibly suggested that Brennus 
is a title which was mistaken for a name, or that historians 
transferred to him the name of the Gallic chieftain who 
invaded Greece in 280/79 b.c. But the former hypothesis 
is disproved on philological grounds, and the Greek 
accounts of Brennus, which enn be traced back to fourth- 
or early third-century authors, are in any case anterior 
to the coming of the Celts. 

J. Gag£, arch. 1 954. F. T. 

BRENNUS (2), leader of the Galatian invasion in 279 
U.C. Following on the heels of another body of Gauls 
under Bolgius, Brennus overran Macedonia and invaded 
Greece in autumn. Checked by a Greek coalition at 
Thermopylae, he sent a detachment to Aetoha where- 
upon the Aetolian force withdrew from Thermopylae; 
he then turned the Greek position at Thermopylae, as 
the Persians had done in 480 B.C. (see Persian wars); 
and when the Greek forces scattered, he attacked Delphi. 
The detachment in Actohu and the main column under 
Acichorius were harassed by guerrilla tactics, while 
Brennus was wounded at Delphi. During the general 
retreat northwards the Gauls were attacked by the 
Thessalians; Brennus committed suicide, and few 
escaped. N. G. L. II. 

BREVIS BREVIANS, Latin phonetic tendency be- 
tween fourth and first centuries B.C., a ‘short’ syllable 
'shortening 1 a following long one which is preceded or 
followed by an accent. Hence caUfacio (from cdlefdcio ), 
but feruefacio. A comprehensive Btudy setting out the 
conditions under which shortening becomes permanent 
(beni and malf, but cf. e.g. probe ) is wanted. Poetry in 
general accepts the shortened forms only when they 
have become stabilized, but early drama shows breuis 
breuians in active operation in scansions — such as bonts, 
quid ist, pesstm(e) drnatus. O. S. 
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BRICKSTAMPS, ROMAN 

BRICKSTAMPS, ROMAN. Brickstamps bearing the 
names of kings occur already in ancient Egypt. Used in 
many places up to the present day (most frequently as 
trade marks), they arc rarely of more than limited in- 
terest. Except for the bnckstamps of military units 
throughout the Roman Empire, these inscriptions be- 
came historically and archaeologically important docu- 
ments only after the fire of Rome in a. I). 64, when there 
was an unprecedented demand for burned bricks. Eor 
more than a century the building activity in the city 
made large-scale production of bricks profitable. With 
the raw materials at hand in the Tiber valley on estates 
largely owned by members of the upper class (often 
well known to us), the brick industry, which had started 
modestly in the last century of the Republic, thrived. 
The stamps indicate the praedia where the brick-yards 
were located and/or frequently the names of foremen or 
workers employed then*. 

Probably because of the preference for seasoned bricks, 
the owner of the jigtinae Brutianae, M. Rulilius Lupus 
(praefectus Aegypti a.d. 113-17), introduced in a.d. no 
the consular date into his hrickstarnp. Dated stamps arc 
erratically used, mainly by the big producers, from 
A.n. no to 164, except in a . l >. 123 when every hrick- 
starnp had to bear a date, presumably at the behest of 
the government. 

Stamps make it possible to trace the ownership of 
brick-yards for generations; e.g. those of Cn. Domitius 
Afer(q.v. ; cos. A.n. 39) passed tluough inheritance and 
marriage to his descendant by law, the emperor Marcus 
Aurelius. By the early third century brick-production 
in Rome had become virtually an imperial monopoly. 
During the chaotic decades between Caracalla and Dio- 
cletian, bnckstamps almost disappear, to be once more 
resurrected in Diocletian’s reorganization of the hnck 
industry, now part of the imperial bureaucracy (r. a.d. 
300). Two centuries later, Theodonc's bnckstamps, a 
fitting expression of the cultural aspirations of Ostrogoth 
rule, bring to a close the history of the ancient brick 
industry. 

Editions. II Drexsel, C/L xv. 1 (iRqt, incomplete?); H. Tlloch, 
Supplement to C 1 L xv i 1 m hiding Complete Indites tu the Roman 
Bruk-Stamps (194H), repr from Uarv Stud. 1947 ami 1948- 

SlUDlRS. 11 Hindi, ‘1 holll Intel 171 r lu atoria eiiilizn romiina', 
Bull. Com. Arch. 1936, ff , 1Q,17, 8j IT p 1938, 51 fl ; republished 
With indexes as vul. 4 of Studt e Sluter tall del Museo dell' Impero 
Romano (1947); id , Scam di Ostia i (1053), 215-27 ( list of all hrick- 
s tamps ot Ostia found in situ), id., 'The Scrapeum of Ostia and the 
Ilnck-StampH of 123 A.D.’, AJArch. 1059, 225 ff ; ul 'Kin datierter 
Ziepelstcmpcl Theodenchs dew Grosser!*, Rdm. Mitt. 1959, rgftflf-; 
K. Mcikk*, Roman Ostia (ig6o). H. B. 

BRIDGES. Remains of causeway bridges are associated 
with Bronze Age road systems in the Argolid. Some of 
the bridges had water-passages with 'arches' composed 
of horizontal overlapping stones, and the type survived 
into the classical period. Timber bridges must have been 
built from an early period, and stone bridges constructed 
on the pillar-and-lintel principle are known from the 
fifth century n.c. The bridge over the sacred stream at 
Brauron has five parallel rows of orthostats spanned by 
lintels (BCII 1962,681). Tn the Hellenistic period bridges 
up to 300 m. long were built, for instance, in northern 
Greece and in Asia Minor. Piers of masonry, carefully 
built on the rocky bed, were so shaped as to create an 
efficient slipstream, and they carried a removable road- 
way of planking. It is uncertain whether any surviving 
example of a atone bridge with true arches dates from 
before the Roman period. The Etruscan 'bridges*, as at 
Veii and Vulci, are tunnelled spurs of natural rock, the 
built structures in stone being in fact Roman. For, while 
the wooden bridge (pans sublicius) is associated with the 
very existence of Rome, the stone bridge is a rela- 
tively late development, the earliest dated example 


being pons Aemilius (Livy 40. 51.4) of 179 D.C., given an 
arched superstructure in 142 H.C., and followed by pons 
Mulvius (q.v.) in ioq n.c. and pons Fabricius in 62 n.c. 
Typical of the state of affairs outside Rome is Strabo’s 
description (4. 1. 12) of the Narbonese via Domitia or 
the statement of Augustus (Mon. Anc. 4. iq) : 'refcci uinm 
Klaminiam ...[.. et pontes in ea] omnes practer 
Muluium et Minuciuin.’ Nearly all monumental bridges 
thus belong to the imperial age. In Italy the most com- 
plete are those of Augustus at Ariminuin and of Hndnan 
at Rome, the most imposing those of Augustus at Narnia 
and at Asculum, the most curious the hold foot-bridge 
of Val de Cogne (JUS 1939, 149). But they are far out- 
classed in length by the Augustan bridge ut Kmerita 
and in height by the famous bridge which several Spanish 
communities combined to erect over the Tagus gorge 
at Alcantara (a.d. 106). The tradition of wooden bridgc- 
huilding, however, continued in the hands of military 
engineers (FBSR 1935, 34). Caesar’s description of his 
temporary wooden bridge on the Rhine ( Li (Jail. 4. 17) is 
famous (cf. CR 1908, 144). Vegetius (1. 10) describes 
pontoon bridges of boats, while many bridges of timber 
more durably constructed than these must have carried 
even the most important trunk roads. Bridges spanning 
powerful rivers, however, were usually built with stone 
piers and wooden superstructure, as the Flavian Rhine 
bridge at Mogunliacum or Trajan’s Danube bridge, the 
latter some 1,120 metres long, with stone piers and seg- 
mental arches of timber. British examples are the 
Thames bridge at London, the Tyne bridges at Corbndgc 
and Newcastle upon Tyne (pons Aehus), where stone 
pieis of the same kind are known to have been used. At 
A relate (Arles) there was a famous permanent bridge 
of boats (Ausnn. Ordo Nub. Urb. 77), figured in a mosaic 
at Ostia (G. Becatti, Siam di Ostia (1961), iv, pi. clxxxiv). 

S Parmcki-Pudelko, Ardiaeologia xi (1959/60), ff , 1 1 immond, 
Epirus 2J5 f.; R Delbruck HeJlemstisihe liautvn tn Luhum \ ( 1 907) ; 
Ashhy— Anderson— Spiers Auhitccturc of Ancient Rome (1927; M. II. 
Hallunce, PR SR 1951, 78 It ; I*. G.i77.ola. Ponti 1 omani, 2 vols. 
(1963); lor budges at Rome, Nash Put. Dnt Rome 11 178 ff. 

I. A. It ; D. E. S. 

BRIGANTES, the most populous tribe in Britain (Tac. 
Agr. 17), whose territory, spanning the island (Ptol. 
Geog. 2. 3. 1 6), included the legionary foi tress ot Ebura- 
cLim ( York), a capital at Isurmm ( A/dborough), forts at 
Olicana ( Jlhley ), Cataractonium (Cattenck), and Vino- 
vium (Fine Hester), and native opptda at Camulodunum 
( Almondbury ), Stanwick, and Rigodunum (perhaps 
Ingleborough). Under Queen Cartimandua (q.v.) early 
relations with Rome were friendly; later strife in the 
royal household compelled annexation by Cerialis and 
Agricola in a.d. 71-9 (Tac. Agr. 17, 20). The Pennines 
and forests of Lancashire and Durham were intersected 
by garrisoned roads (Tac. Agr. 20) and lead-mining 
began by a.d. 81 (OIL vii. 1207). In the Ouse basin 
civil life gave rise to a town at Isurium and widespread 
villas, as at Well, Castledykes, Gargrave, or Dalton 
Parlours. Systematic pacification of the uplands was 
a commonplace under Hadrian (Juv. 14. 196), but under 
Pius the tribe apparently lost much territory following 
unlawful raiding (Paus. 8. 43). The eponymous goddess 
Brigantia won local fame (Collingwood and Wright, 
RIB 627, 628, 630, 1131, 2066, 2091, cf. 623; N. C. 
Jollific, Arch. Journ . 1941, 36 ff. 

1 A. Richmond, JRS 1954, 43 ff.; id in R. E. M. Wheeler, The 
Slamtnck Fortifications (1954), 61 f. ; Krere, Britannia , chs. 4, 6- H 


BRIGANTIUM, also called Brigantia (modern Ia 
C oruna ?), one of the mystery sites of Roman Spain. The 
name, obviously Celtic, is found in Dio, Orosius, and 
two itineraries (Bricantia in Rav. Cosm.). The evidence 
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BRITANNIA 


from the itineraries and Ptolemy would place it in or 
near modern Betanzos. But the lighthouse ascribed to it 
by Dio and Orosius is apparently that of La Coruna 
(CJL ii. 2559, 5639). Ptolemy’s name, Flavtum Brigan- 
ttum, marks it as a recipient of Vespasian’s grant of the 
Latin Right (see ius lath). j j. van N. 

BRIGETIO, fi-Szriny on the Danube, was a legionary 
fortress and city in Pannonia. In the early second century 
a.d. it was occupied in turn hy Legio XI Claudia and 
XXX Ulpia Victrix until the end of Trajan's reign when 
I Adiutnx became its permanent garrison. The civil 
settlement became a municipium ( Antaninianum ) by the 
early third century (CJL iii. 11007) and later a colonia 
(CJL iii. 4335). 

I- Dark6czi, Brtgetio (Disc. I’ann. n. 22(1951) Uudapcst). J. J. \V. 

BRIMO, name or title of a goddess, often identified 
with Persephone (q.v. ; as Etym. Magn. 213, 49), Hecate 
(q.v.; as ibid.; Ap. Rhod. 3. 861), or Demcter (q.v.; as 
Clem. Alex. Protr. p. 13, 4 Stahlm). At Eleusis it was 
proclaimed that she had borne ‘a holy child Brimos' 
(Hippolytus, JJaer. 5. H. 40, q 6 Wendland, where both 
names are said to mean ‘strong’). H J R. 

BRISE1S, in mythology, daughter of Briseus of Lyr- 
nessus and widow of Mynes; Achilles’ slave-concubine, 
taken fiom bun hv Agamemnon and afterwards restored 
(II. 1. 392; 19. 60, 296, and eontexts). 11 . J. K- 

BRITANNIA (the form TlpfravviKtii io/itoi, used 
apparently hy the earliest Hellenic visitor, Pytheas (r. 
300 n.C.) should be cognate with Irish (q-Cclt) (ruithxn 
(-- Piets)). At the beginning of the Christian era the 
culture of Britain was divided fairly sharply by a line 
Irorn Tyne to lCxe, corresponding to a geological con- 
trast of the Palaeozoic ‘Highland’ and the Caenozoic 
‘Lowland’ zone. In the ‘Highland zone’, Bronze Age 
t onditinns prevailed among peoples of neolithic ancestry ; 
in the ‘Lowland’ waves ot Celts had imposed Iron Age 
cultures, the latest of whom, the Belgae (q.v.), overran 
the south-east (first arrival c. 100 li.C.). Caesar’s invasions 
(55 and 54 U.C.), at least, retarded the formation of a 
Belgic impenum , w r hich was, however, realized by 
Cunobelinus (d. c. a.d. 41); but disturbances in his old 
age invited intervention. A grotesque demonstration by 
Caligula (a.d. 40) indicated the trend of Roman policy, 
which was resumed by Claudius, who invaded Britain 
after Cunobelinus’ death (a.d. 43). The army (four 
legions with accompanying uuxiha) quickly overran the 
'Lowland Zone* (a.d. 43-8), and a revolt under Boudicca 
(q.v.; a.d. 60) was crushed; but where Celtic civilization 
was combined with 'Highland Zone’ conditions, as in 
east Wales (Silures) and Yorkshire (Brigantes), little was 
effected until the campaigns of an able succession of 
Flavian governors. The last of these, Agricola (probably 
a D. 78-85), advanced far into Scotland, but after his 
recall the army was reduced to a garrison footing of three 
legions (making with the auxilia a strength of c. 50,000). 
Further withdrawal of troops compelled a retreat (c. 1 10) 
to the Tyne- Solway line, and c. 120 a definite frontier- 
line was drawn there (Hadrian’s Wall). About this time 
tile Ninth Legion disappeared. Rome had lost the initia- 
tive in Britain, a fact which anticipates the high water 
mark of progress soon reached in the Empire itself. 
Britain, indeed, is, in every respect of romunization, last 
in advance, first in retreat. This is its historical signi- 
ficance. 

2. Britain was a typical imperial province, and its 
local government imitated the Gallic cantonal system. 
A late author (Gildas, 3) mentions twenty-eight civitates , 


which included, eventually, four eolonuie (Colchester, 
Lincoln, Gloucester, York). New towns were created in 
Roman style, where even artisans wrote Latin. The 
negative aspect of romanization, however, was the virtual 
extinction of an attractive native art, based on the La 
Tene style. Towns were compelled to surround them- 
selves with walls during the late second and early third 
centuries, possibly through nervousness at peasant dis- 
content. Though their subsequent decay has been exag- 
gerated, it certainly seems that less money was spent on 
them. 

3. Rural life follows closely the lines of pre-history. 
Areas of easy settlement, populated since the Bronze 
Age, continue so, and the normal unit of habitation, 
the settlement of rude well-huts, persists, as it does in the 
little romanized ‘Highland zone’. Elsewhere either the 
farm or imposing residences (like Washington’s Mount 
Vernon) are the norm. Less romanized (and far less 
literate) than the towns, the villas and even the villages 
show increased prosperity. Moreover, the mineral 
wealth (mainly 111 argentiferous lead-mines worked as 
early as a.d. 49) increased the value of the province 
to Rome. The class distinction, however, manifest in 
the contrast between the Celtic spoken by the common 
man and the stilted Latin of his superiors, had the seeds 
of trouble. 

4. After Hadrian, political history was fairly unevent- 
ful The northern tribes continued trouhlesomc, and 
c. a.d. 142 Antoninus l J ius decided to push the frontier 
up to the Forth— Clyde isthmus (Antoninc Wall). But 
the new line was never very satisfactory, and hy the end of 
the century (exact date still controversial) w as abandoned. 

5. The usurpation of Alhinus (a.d. 193-6) illustrates 
an evil from winch the province was later to suffer, the 
removal of its garrison for overseas adventures; an 
incursion from the north ensued. The campaigns of 
Severus, however (a.d. 208-11), re-established the status 
quo behind Hadrian’s Wall, which he had restored. 
Though garrisons in the ‘Highland zone’ would not he 
seriously reduced, Britain seems fairly peaceful in the 
third century. But the growing strength of Saxon piracy 
made necessary the erection of signal -stations and forts 
along the eastern and southern coasts (begun r. A.D. 280). 

6 . Britain, however, held firm, and the attempt of a 
Menapian seaman, Cara us 1 us, to blackmail Diocletian, 
by seizing it, into recognizing him as colleague caused 
little internal disturbance. Carausius, in fact, was assas- 
sinated in a.d. 294, and in a.d. 297 the imperial authority 
was re-established by Constantius Chlorus. From 
now Britain, already divided into two by Severus, was 
administered as four provinces. Christianity began to 
reach it, but old ways were still strong, and pagan 
temples were actually built de novo. 

7. Continuous attacks, however, were undermining its 
powers of resistance and recovery; and a general assault 
in a.d. 367 was accompanied by a revolt of the frontier 
garrison. Order was restored with difficulty, but u vast 
capital destruction had been sufTered. Adventurers, 
Maximus (a.d. 385) and Constantine (a.d. 407), with- 
drew the garrison, and it is doubtful whether after A.D. 
410 there was ever a Roman army there again. Left to 
itself, Roman Britain, with buildings enlarged and new 
vdlages creuted, is likely to have become the prey of its 
peasantry, and it was a natural resource to enrol Saxons 
from overseas os fnederati ; they soon revolted and invited 
their Teutonic fellows. In the struggle of Celt and Teu- 
ton, Roman Britain disappeared almost completely (the 
precise extent of survival 19 very controversial), even 
Christianity vanishing from the Lowland zone. But, in 
truth, the Roman element was already in retreat, and 
in the Highland zone, though men spoke of 'Romania* 
and wrote Latin on the tombstones, the spirit was Celtic 
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and the old Celtic art broke forth, though hesitatingly, 
once more. 

Chief bourceb- Caesar, BGall 4. 20-1*1; k, 8-21. Taciim, Ann. 
12. 11 40; 14. 29-39; Auricula Dm C'asmuh 60. iq- 21, 7(1 11 ij. 
( 'ollmgwood and Wright, RIB i H G Gollmgwood and J N L 
Myres, Roman Britain 2 (1937 very full bibliography but out of date 
un Home points); 1 . A. Richmond Roman Britain 1 (igf)]); Frert\ 
Britannia , J . Li ven>idgc Bnlat n in the Roman Empire ( 1 9O8 ) ; A. 1 , F. 
Rivet, lawn and Country in Roman Britain 1 (19*14), G Simpson, 
Britons and the Roman Armv (1964) On language, K. Jackson, 
Language and History in Early Britain (1951). On art, J. M. C. 
Toynbee, Art in Roman Britain (19*12) and Art in Britain under the 
Romans (1964) Ihhliographv, W lluiihei, A Romano- British Biblio- 
graphy ( 5 5 B C AD Vy 0 j(J 9 *H)- C J S 

BRITANNICUS, Tiiifrius Claudius (PW 92) Cafsar, 
son of Claudius and Mcssalina, born 12 Feb, a.d. 41. His 
first surname was Germanicus ; ‘Bntannicus’ was added 
after Claudius’ invasion of Britain. 1 1 is stepmother Agrip- 
pina (q.v. 3) induced Claudius in 50 to adopt her son 
L. Domitius (Nero), who was three years older than 
Britannicus and so now took precedence over him; and 
she contrived to remove the tutors and officers of the 
guard who were loyal to Bntannicus, thus ensuring 
Nero’s accession on Claudius’ death (54). Karly in 55 
Agrippina seems to have considered using Bntannicus 
to prop up her failing influence, but he very soon died, 
almost certainly poisoned by Nero’s order. 

F. fjiancotti, Rend Line. ig<?3, 254 ff , 1954, 587 fl Iconogianhv, 
V. II. J’oulscn, Ait. Auh . 1951, 129 fl G W U , 'J' J. C. 

BRITOMARTIS (the name means ‘sweet maid’ in 
Cretan, Solmus 11. 8), a Cretan goddess, identified with 
Artemis (Solmus loc. cit. and Hesyehius s.v.). She hnd 
a temple near Cydonia (Strabo 10. 4. 13). Minos loved 
her; she avoided him for nine months and finally, to 
escape him, leaped over a cliff into the sea, was caught in 
fishermen’s nets (hence called Dictynna from ^Lktoov), 
got away to Acgina, escaped from him again into a 
grove of Artemis, and was thenceforth worshipped there 
as Aphaea (q.v.). 

Sec (’allimachus, Than. 189 fT.; Piumamus 2 30. 1 , Antoninus 
I.iberalis 40 (no author quoted); (Verg.J Cinv 28(1 ff , Uuhc, Handb. 
of Ck. Myth 117 f. II. J It. 

BRIZO, a goddess worshipped by women at Delos, 
especially as protectress of sailing (Semus of Delos ap. 
Athen. 8. 335 a-b ■= FHG iv. 493). Her name is de- 
rived from Ppifaiv ‘to sleep’, and she was credited with 
sending prophetic dreams. Bowls of all sorts of food, 
except fish (cf. fish, sacrmj), were offered to her in 
sacrifice. F It. W. 

BRONZE. The ancients used the words *uA k<k, aes, 
indiscriminately for copper and for the harder and more 
fusible bronze, the compound of copper and tin. Imple- 
ments of bronze arc found in Fgypt and Mesopotamia 
before 3000 D.c. During the third millennium (the Early 
Minoan period of Crete) the general use of bronze and the 
normal composition of the mixture (one part of tin to nine 
of copper) were established. Until the introduction of iron 
bronze remained the sole metal for utilitarian purposes, 
and afterwards it continued in generul use to the end of 
antiquity for sculpture, many domestic objects, and, 
after the fifth century b.c., for small-denomination coins. 
Brass (optlxa^os, orichalcum, a mixture of copper and 
zinc) is not found before Roman imperial times, when a 
white metal formed by the addition of lead to bronze is 
also in use. 

Copper 19 widely found in classical lands, where the 
principal sources of supply are, for Greece, Chalcis in 
Euboea and Cyprus, and, for Italy, Bmttium, Etruria, 
and Elba, while under Roman rule Spain produced 
largely. Tin (q.v.) is much rarer, though a little is still 
worked in Asia Minor; but Herodotus speaks of the 


metal as coming from the extremities of Europe (3. 1 15), 
and Spain, Brittany, and Cornwall seem to have been 
the main sources. 

Several varieties of bronze were distinguished in 
antiquity — Corinthian, Delian, Aeginetan, Syracusan, 
Campanian— but these cannot be identified. The tech- 
nical processes employed were: hammering into plates 
which were riveted together (tujwpi jAaroc), used in the 
making of utensils and, during the archaic period, of 
statues; and casting with wax, either solid (usually m 
the case of small statuettes) or hollow over a core of clay 
or plaster (7771077X0.0/111, arftilla) to produce large-scale 
sculpture. Relief decoration was produced in repousse 
work (enTraiaTLKrj); incised ornament is also common, 
especially on mirrors. Tin and copper solders were used 
in addition to riveting for joins. The dull patina of 
bronzes in museums is the result of time ; ancient bronzes 
were kept bright, and the surface was often coated with 
gold or silver, or variegated with damascening and inlay, 
while enamelling on bronze was a Celtic practice. 

Pliny, TIN bk, 14. H Rlumner, Technologic und Termtnologie tier 
Gewerbe und Kurnte bn Grteehen und Ronurn (1H74 87) iv; Kluge 
and I .ihinunn-I lartlebcn, Die Antthen Grosshronzen ( 1 927) ; W Lnmh, 
Greek and Roman Bronzes (1929), | Charbonneaux, Greek Bronzes 
(1958); Forbes, Stud. Anc. Tethnol ix; kcl* also the in trod lilt ions to 
the Catalogues of Bronzes of the Untinh Museum (bv II. II Walters, 
1893) and ol the Meliopolilan Museum, Nrw Yoik (by G M. A. 
Rit-liter, 1915). F. N. P. 

BRUCTERI, a Germanic people, living north of the 
Lippe in the neighbourhood of the modern Minister. 
A powerful people, they were allies of the Cherusci, 
whom they assisted in resisting the invasions of Gei- 
rnany by Germanicus (q.v.). They also played a pro- 
minent part in the revolt of Civilis (q.v.) in A.l>. 69 70, 
in which their priestess Velcda had much influence. They 
were heavily defeated (c. 98) by the Chamuvi a’ d An- 
gnvani, who occupied their land; blit the Roman belief 
that some 60,000 Bructcii were killed is doubtless exag- 
gerated: they retained their identity until much later 
times. K. A T. 

BRUNDISIUM (Bpti’Tcmui', modern Brindisi), the best 
harbour on the Italian east coast, consisting of two arms 
of the sea which penetrate deeply into the land, and the 
nearest Italian town to the east Adriatic coast. A Mos- 
sapian settlement, it was not colonized by Greeks, de- 
spite traditions of early Cretan and later Tarentine 
colonists. About 440 b.c. it entered into treaty relations 
with Thurii (SPG xvi. 582), hut is little attested until 
244 B.c,, when the Romans constituted it a Latin colony. 
It became the terminal point of the extended Via Appia 
(q.v.) and the regular port of embarkation for Roman 
armies crossing to Greece or Epirus. Hence in 49 Caesar 
attempted to cut off Pompey’s retreat from Italy by 
capturing it, and in 40 Antony besieged it when Octavian 
sought to prevent his returning to Italy. By the ‘treaty of 
Brundisium’ the triumvirs settled their differences. 
Virgil died there in 19 b.c. For so important a port — 
and it was a vital link in the communications system of 
the Roman Empire — its ancient remains are disappoint- 
ingly meagre. 

C. Picard, Res’, fit. Lat. 1957, 285 ff. A. G. W. 

BRUTTEDIUS (BRUTTIDIUS) NIGER, aedile a.d. 
22; prosecuted Silanus (q.v. 9) for maiestas (Tac. Ann. 3. 
66). He was a pupil of Apollodorus (Sen. Controv. 2. 1. 
35-6). He was tempted to woo imperial favour by dela- 
tion, and is probably the Bruttidius of Juv.’ 10. 83. His 
account of Cicero’s death (Sen. Suas. 6. 20 f.) comes from 
an historical work by him. 

Peter, HRRel. 2. 90-1. 


J. W. D. 
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BRUTTII inhabited the rugged south-west peninsula 
of Italy (modern Calabria ; the name Bruttium lacks 
ancient authority). Earlier inhabitants were Morgetes 
and Oenotn ( = fciicels ?) and Chones ( — Illyrians). Sahel- 
haii Lucam appeared near Laus c. 390 li.c., defeated 
Thuni (q.v.) (Polyaenus 2. io), and imposed their Oscan 
language on the peninsula. In 356 the Oscanized in- 
habitants, asserting their independence from the Lucani, 
became known as Bruttii — probably a pre-Sabellian 
name which the Lucani adopted as their word tor ‘run- 
aways' (Diod. 16. 15; Strabo 6. 253 f.; Justin 23. 1). 
The Bruttii conquered several Greek colonies on the 
fertile coastlands, became themselves partly hellcmzcd 
(Festus, 31 L.), and reached their apogee in the third 
century. Rome, however, subjugated them for supporting 
Pyrrhus and seized half the Sila Forest (q.v.) (Zonar. 8. 6 ; 
Dion. Hal. 20. 15). When they revolted to Hannibal, 
Rome confiscated additional territory, ringed them round 
with colonics (Buxentum, Tempsa, Vibo, Croton, 
Thurn), and practically enslaved them (App. llann. 61). 
Consequently the separate nation of Bruttii disappeared. 
I11 71 H. C. Spartacus, following Hannibal’s example, 
based his operations on Hruttian territory. Once famous 
lor its ships' timber and pitch, Hanmbalic depredations 
started its decline (hut see Cassiod. Vur. 8. 31). Chief 
towns. Consentia, Clnmpetia, and Greek coastal colonies. 

J Whutmouffh, Foundation* of Rowan Italy (1917), 315 , 
Maiiyhiu, Calabria, the Post Italy (II S.A 1939); F Vetter, 
IJandbuch der ital lhaicktcn i (1953), 119 fl , A lie F ranciscis., (). 
l J ,ti I (Jli it aim dr I Hruztv ( uj(>o). F T S. 

BRUTUS (i), I AJCI1JS IllNIUS (PW Suppl. V, 356 ff.), 
the traditional founder of the Roman Republic, is prob- 
ably an historical figure. There is no reason to suppose 
he was a god, or that his exploits were retrojections 
(•1 achievements by later members of the gens luma, 
the more so since the name Brutus is likely to be a de- 
rogatory term or nickname which the annalists were at 
pains to explain rntionalisticnlly by assuming that Brutus 
leagued to be ‘stupid’ in order to escape suspicion from 
or vengeance at the hands of the Tarquins. His consul- 
ship in 509 11 t\, and Ins alleged attempt to humanize 
some primitive cults, arc probably fictitious or later em- 
bellishments to connect the origins of the republican 
institutions with the exploits of its alleged founder. On 
the other hand, the story ol the capital punishment which 
he inflicted on his sons, and of his victory over the 
Etruscans at Silva Arsia, where he was killed, are best 
explained as part of an early popular legend or epic 
poetry. 

YValliank, Polybius 339; Ogilvic, Comm. Livy 1 - 5 , 216 f. P. T. 

BRUTUS (2) CALLAICUS, Decimus Iijntus ( PW 57), 
as consul in 138 B.c. and proconsul, fought successfully 
in Iberia, triumphing over the Lusituni and Callaici. He 
accompanied Tuditanus (q.v. 2) to Illyricum and later 
opposed Gaius Gracchus. He was an orator, philhellene, 
and a patron of Accius (q.v.). 

A. F, Astin, Si iptu Acmdxanus (1967), see index. E. D. 

BRUTUS (3) DAMASIPPUS, Uucius Iunius (PW 
58), fought for the government in the helium Sullanum. 
Defeated by Pompey (83 H.C.), he was praetor urbanus in 

82 and had four unreliable senators (including Scaevola 

(q.v. 4)) killed. He tried to relieve Marius (q.v. 2) at 
Praeneste, but was defeated by Sulla at the Colline Gate, 
captured, and executed. E. U. 

BRUTUS (4), Marcus Iunius (PW 52), ns tribune in 

83 n.c. established a colony at Capua. In 77, as a legate 

of Lcpidus (q.v. 2), he commanded in Cisalpina, sur- 
rendered to Pompey at Mutina, and, after a promise of 
safe conduct, was executed. E. B. 


BRUTUS (5), Marcus Iunius (PIT 53), the tyrannicide, 
son of Brutus (4) and Scrvilia (q.v.), was born probably 
in 85 b.c., and adopted (not later than 59) by his uncle ( ?) 
Q. Servilius Caepio; after this his legal name was Q. 
Caepio Brutus. In 58 he accompanied Cato (q.v. 5) to 
Cyprus, and in 53 was quaestor to Appius Claudius 
(q.v. 12) in Cilicia. He joined Pompey in the Civil War, 
but wa9 pardoned by Caesar after Pharsalus. In 46 he was 
governor of Cisalpine Gaul, and in 44 praetor urbanus. He 
entered into the conspiracy against Caesar for patriotic 
reasons and with Cassius (q.v. 6) played a leading 
part in it. Soon after the deed he found it impossible to 
remain in Rome, and was nssigned by the Senate in 
June the task of importing corn from Asia and later the 
unimportant province of Crete; in August, after a quarrel 
with Antony, he sailed instead to Greece. With money 
handed over to him by the retiring quaestors of Asia 
and Syria, and with the support of Q. Hortensius, 
governor of Macedonia, he raised an army, won over 
the troops of Vatimus (q.v.), and captured C. Antonius 
(q.v. 5) in Apollonia (Mar. 43). r Phe Senate had 
already (in Feb.) voted him the command of all the 
troops in Illyricum, Macedonia, and Achaea, and later 
probably made his itnpenum formally matus and valid 
in Asia as well. Ignoring appeals to come to the aid of 
the republicans in Italy, and, later, his own condemna- 
tion under the law of Pcdius (q.v. 1), he continued to 
collect men and materials in the Fast, campaigned 
against the Bessi in Thrace and by the successful siege 
of Xanthus forced the Lycians to give him financial aid. 
In the summer of 42 he and Cassius moved into Europe 
to meet Antony and Octavian ; Brutus committed suicide 
after his defeat in the second battle of Philippi (23 Oct.). 

Brutus impressed his contemporaries by his moral 
earnestness and independence of spirit. The affair of 
Scaptius and the Salaminians (Cic. Att. 5. 21, 6. 1) 
reveals him in a bad light, but alongside it should be 
placed his humane governorship of Cisalpine Gaul 
(Hut. Brut fi). As a man of action he w as not ineffective, 
hut his temperament inclined him to study and con- 
templation; and this constituted the principal bond 
between him and Cicero, who dedicated several of his 
treatises to him. Their surviving correspondence is only 
a small part of what was published. Separate collections 
of Brutus’ letters have also been lost; a group of Greek 
letters survives, most of which are certainly spurious. 
Brutus wrote books on virtue, duty, and patience, 
epitomes of histories, including that of Polybius, and 
poems. In philosophy his preference was for the 
Academics ; in oratory he favoured the Attic school. 

lie married (by 51) a daughter of Ap. Claudius (q.v. 
12) and after divorcing her in 45, Porcia (q.v.), daughter 
of Cato. 

Cicero, Letters and Philippics ; Veil. Pat. 2. 56 72 ; Plutarch, Brutus; 
App. RCw. 2-4, Cass. Dio 44-7. C. Boissicr, Ciceran et se t omit 
(i8f>5), 405 ff.; Tyrrell and Purser, 7 'he Correspondence of Cicero 
(1904 33), vi 1 , cix ff ; M. Radin, Marcus Brutus (1 039); Syme, Rom. 
Rev., see index; R. F. Rossi, PP 1953, 2(» ff j A. F. Raubitschek, 
Phoenix 1957 , 1 ff. ; Schnnz 1 fosius 1. 394 ff . ORB ' 1 460 ff ; F. Por- 
tnlupi, Bruto e 1 neo-atticisti (1955); F. Torraca, Marco Criumo 
linito, Epistole greche (1959)- Iconography- II Mtibius, ’Apx ‘Riff. 
1953 - 4 . 3 . 207 if. (*. W. R.; T. J. C. 

BRUTUS (6), Decimus Iunius (PW 55a in Suppl. v), 
probably son of Decimus Brutus (consul 77 B.C.) and 
Sempronia, the associate of Catiline: from the name 
Albinus given to him by Greek writers and on coins it i9 
usually assumed he was adopted by a I*ostumiu9 Albinus. 
As a young man he served under Cuesar in Gaul and 
distinguished himself by a naval victory over the Veneti 
(q.v. 1) in 56. He successfully commanded a Caesarian 
fleet at Massilia in 49, and was appointed governor of 
Transalpine Gaul, where he suppressed a rebellion of the 
Bellovaci (46). He took part in the conspiracy against 
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Caesar, in spite of the marked favour shown him by the 
dictator, who Rave him another provincial command in 
Cisalpine Gaul and designated him consul lor 42 in 
Apr. 44 he went to his province, and in December re- 
fused to surrender it to Antony, who claimed it in virtue 
of the law he had passed in June. Besieged by hirn in 
Mutina (q.v.), he was released by the victory ol Hirtius 
(q.v.) and Octavian in Apr. 43. With Hirtius dead mid 
the other consul Pansa (q.v.) dying, the Senate placed 
Brutus m command of their troops, but their two veteran 
legions preferred to resume service under Octavian, who, 
moreover, failed to help Brutus with the pursuit of 
Antony. Brutus followed Antony into Transalpine Gaul 
and joined Plancus (q.v. 1) 111 June, hut was presently 
deserted by him. He now planned to join Marcus Brutus 
in Macedonia, but was abandoned by his army, captured 
by a Gallic chief, and put to death by Antony’s order. 

Cicero, Letters ami Philippics: Cues. LG all 3, 7, HCir. 1-2, Veil. 
Pm. 2. «;fi (14, App. HCiv 2-3, Cass. Dio 44-/1 Tyrrell und Purser, 
The Correspondence oj Cireio (iyo4-J3), vj i . Ixxxiv IT., Symc, Ham. 
Rev., see index. G VV R , T. J- C. 

BRYGUS, potter, in Athens, late sixth to early fifth 
century n.c. Known from nine signatures. Ills best 
artist, the Brygus painter, decorated red-figme cups, 
plastic vases, etc. Note particularly Komos (Wurzburg), 
Sack of Troy (Paris). 

BRYSON oi ITcraclca on the Pontus, sophist, was 
probably a pupil of Kuclcidcs of Megani and a teacher ot 
Pyrrhon (qq.v.). lie is best known as the author oi an 
inconclusive attempt to square the uicle (Anst. An. Post . 
7 5 b 4 ; Soph. El. i7i b i6, 172*3 and Alexander, Comm. 
ud loc.). 

BUBAST1S, a local cat-headed goddess of the city of 
Bubastis. Early identified with Isis, she was also identi- 
fied by the Greeks with Artemis. A temple of Bubastis 
existed at Memphis, one of the many temples in the great 
complex of sacred structures there. The festival of the 
goddess is described in lidt. 2. bo. Bubastis appears 
with the Egyptian deities, or with some of them, ut Delos, 
Ostia, Nenn, and Home. T. A. H. 

BUCEPHALUS (or BUCEPHALAS), favourite horse 
of Alexander the Great, died after the battle on the 
llydaspes (326 n.c.). In its memory, Alexander founded 
the town of Bucephala on the site. See also houses . 

BUILDING MATERIALS. Greek. In its developed 
stages Greek architecture was based on the use of finely 
dressed stone masonry, above all the white marbles avail- 
able in many parts of the Aegean, including that of Mt. 
Pentelicus, used on the Parthenon (q.v.); but it contains 
many formal reminiscences of an earlier phase, when the 
principal materials were timber (together with tiles at 
all times the standard material for roofs and ceilings) 
and walls of puddled rubble or mud brick, often upon 
a socle of more massive stone masonry (e.g. the Temple 
of Hera at Olympia — q.v.). The dressed blocks were 
regularly fastened with cramps and dowels of wood or 
metal, but without mortar; and although exceptionally 
almost entire buildings might he of marble, including 
ceilings of quite large span (e.g. the Erechtheum — q.v.), 
considerations of cost frequently meant that the less con- 
spicuous parts were built in local limestone ( poros ). In- 
ferior materials were regularly surfaced with fine marble 
stucco to resemble masonry, hut the use of marble 
veneer was a Hellenistic innovation, as was the introduc- 
tion of coloured marbles (other than grey). Painted 
terracotta facings arc characteristic of districts, such as 
much of Sicily and south Italy, where suitable fine 


buildmg-stones were not available. Bronze was used for 
many decorative purposes. 

2. Homan. Roman building practice was everywhere 
hased on the materials (stone, timber, crude brick and 
fired brick) locally available, supplemented where neces- 
sary by the importation of fine marbles and granites, 
roofing timbers, etc. In Home itself the plentiful local 
supplies of soft, easily dressed, volcanic tufa were used 
from the sixth century n.c. onwards and remained in use 
at all periods as a general-purpose building material. 
Travertine, quarried near Tivoli, was discovered in the 
second century 11.C. and was the fine building-stone par 
excellence of the later republic. Under Augustus its 
place was taken mjmonumental use by white marble, at 
first from Luni (Carrara), later from Greece and especially 
from Attica and Proconncsos (Marmara). Many of the 
earlier Italic temples were built largely of timber, with 
painted terracotta details; and timber-framed crude 
brick was widespread in Home before the fire of a.d. 64. 

It was the perfection and exploitation of concrete 
which constituted the chief contribution of the Romans 
to architecture (see Aitcui ikcturf). This was a hydraulic 
cement which derived its unique strength from the use 
of the local volcanic ash ( pozzolana , Latin pulvis puteo- 
Janus , fiom its first exploitation at Puteoh, m C ampania). 
In Home from the second century n n onwards it came 
to supersede the puddled clay rubble and timber ceilings 
of previous practice, replacing the simple traditional 
forms by vaulted chambers that were as strong as fine 
ashlar and lar cheaper arid more flexible tu luuld. The 
aggregate was often skilfully graded by weight, the 
supreme example ot this being the dome of the Pantheon ; 
and the vaulting load might be further lightened by the 
incorporation of large jars It was regularly used with 
a facing of stone or fired brick; but tins was purely 
superficial, the strength of the structure bein' that of 
the concrete core. Outside Italy its place was taken by 
a tough mortared rubble, often strengthened with courses 
of brick, and in die eastern provinces much of the vault- 
ing was carried out 111 brick, anticipating Byzantine 
practice. Roman masonry was regularly faced with other 
materials, including marble \eneer, painted plasiei, 
moulded stucco, and mosaic. Ti anslurent window-glass 
was common, (jilt bronze was used occasionally for 
doors and roof-tiles, waterproof cement and lead and 
terracotta piping regularly for hydraulic installations. 

3. Genera I.. J vocally and for domestic building simple, 
practical materials persisted at all periods’ crude brick 
or puddled rubble, often on a damp-resistant stone foot- 
ing; drystone masonry, timber-framing, tiles, thatch, 
or puddled terrace toofs. These simpler materials are 
frequently reflected in the conventions of monumental 
architecture, and they were themselves regularly faced, 
usually with fine stucco, to imitate monumental masonry. 

M. E Wake, (Ancient) Roman Construction in Italy, vein 1 (1947) 
und 2 (iy5y), G. Lugii, La teemea edihzta romanu (iyS7). 

j. B. w -r. 

BULLA REGIA, a town in the Bagradas valley in North 
Africa, now Hammon Daradfi. Burials hear witness to the 
Tunic and Numidian periods of its history. Later it came 
within Africa Proconsularis ; an oppidum liberum under 
Augustus, it became a colony under Hadrian. Deities 
worshipped there include Apollo, Jupiter, Caelcstis, 
Saturnus, and Diana. Extensive Roman ruins survive. 

P. Quoin am, CR Acad, laser. lys.?, 460 ff. H. H. S. 

BUPALUS. Sculptor (6th c.) of Chios. Son of Archcr- 
mus (q.v.) and brother of Athenis. Made statues of Tyche 
and the Graces in Smyrna and a caricature of Ilipponax 
(q.v.), in return for which Hipponax satirized him; this 
was probably a grotesque labelled Hipponax. A Chiote 
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signature on the Acropolis of Athens has been con- 
nected with Acropolis kore no. 675, and this may be an 
indication of the style of Bupalus. 

Ovcrbcck 315 AT ; A. Humpf, Arch. Anz. 1936, 53; A. F Raubit- 
■chck, Dedications from the Athenian Ahropolis (U.S.A. 1949), 4K6; 
CJ. M. A. Richter, Archaic tireek Art (U.S.A 1049), 110, 118. 

T. B‘. L. W. 

BURDIGALA, a town in Gallia Aquitanira, modern 
Bordeaux. An important port, trading even with Britain, 
it had many strangers in the population. A praetor is 
mentioned as executive magistrate. Of remains, the 
amphitheatre (Palais-Gallien, perhaps as early as .second 
century) and the important temple of Tutela (destroyed 
by Louis XIV) are notable. In the late Empire a reduced 
enceinte, r. 700^450 m., rectangular with bastions, 
was built. It was the birthplace (r. A.D. 320) of Ausonius, 
who celebrated its university. It fell under Visigothic 
rule from c. A.n. 413. 

C Julhan, Inscriptions ronuunei dr Bordeaux (1HH7-90), Grenier, 
Manuel 1. 410, R lluiiinc, Bordeaux antique (19(14) t h S. 

BUREBISTAS, king of the Dacians, built up an ex- 
tensive but impermanent empire in the D.inubian lands 
(t. 60-44 fl.(’.). With the aid of a priest called Decaeneos 
he carried out a iHigious and moral reform in Dacia, 
pulling up all the vines (Strabo, 303 f.). J11 Pannonia he 
defeated and annihilated the Bon and other Celts; he 
harned the Greek cities on the coast of the Puntus; 
and he spread his power southwards o\cr the Danube 
into Tin ace. Pompcy negotiated with him for assis- 
tance in 48 u.c. (ct. SJG ' 762: decree in honour of the 
ambassador Aeornion of Dionysopolis). Caesar was 
intending to maich against him in 44. But Burebistas 
himsell was assassinated about this time and his empire 
broke up into four or five separate kingdoms. r. s 

BURGUNDIANS (BURGUNDIONES), a Germanic 
people unknown to Tacitus, who appear on the upper 
and middle Main, though not on the Rhine, soon after 
A. I). 250. They had little contact with the Homans until 
t. 406, when they crossed the Rhine and established 
a kingdom in the pro\ nice of Germnma Piima with their 
capital at Worms. When they tried to occupy Belgicu 
Pnma they suffered an appalling defeat at the hands of 
Actius and an army of Huns, losing (it is said) their king 
and 20,000 men. 'Phis event is commemorated in the 
Nibelungenlied. But their kingdom survived until it w\ns 
overrun by the Tranks in 534. They were converted to 
Arian Christianity (mid 5th c.) and to Catholicism in 516. 

E A. T. 

BURRUS, Sextus A^ranius ( PW 8), equestrian pro- 
curator of Livia, Tiberius, and Claudius, came from 
Gallia Narhonensis (Dessau, JLS 1321). As Agrippina’s 
favourite, he was appointed sole pruefertus prartono by 
Claudius in a.d. 51 and retained his post under Nero 
(q.v. 1). He was Nero’s tutor and adviser for many years, 
and with Seneca was responsible for the first period of 
Nero’s government. Unaffected in 55 by an unfounded 
accusation of conspiracy, he played an uncertain part in 
Agrippina’s murder, but opposed Nero’s designs against 
Octavia. That his death in 62 was due to poison is asserted 
by Suetonius and Dio, but regarded by Tacitus (Ann. 
14. 51) us non-proven. A. M. 

BUSIRIS, according to Greek mythology, an Egyptian 
king, son of Poseidon, who slaughtered on the altar of 
Zeus all foreigners who entered Egypt. Heracles is said 
to have come to Egypt and killed the wicked king with 
all his followers. Among classical writers, Herodotus, 


Euripides, Isocrates, Diodorus, Virgil, Arrian, and others, 
it was a popular myth. 

For vaac representation* of the Heracles IlusiriH legend see 
Urommer, Vasrnlistrn 1 , 19 t bor liler.iry sources see 1 filler von 
Gacriringcn, BW a v. Rush in (5), 1074 tl ' T A. R. 

BUTES, name of several figures of Attic legend: ( 1 ) son 
of Tcleon, an Argonaut w T ho, charmed by the Sirens' 
song, plunged into the sea, but was rescued and taken to 
Lilybacum by Aphrodite, by whom he became the father 
of Eryx. (2) Son of Poseidon Ereehtheus (or of King 
Pandion), legendary ancestor of the family of the Etco- 
hutadae, Jiereditaiy priests of that god in the Erechtheum. 
(3) Son of Boreas, driven mad by Dionysus for the rape 
of the nymph Cornms. R. A R. M. 

BUTHROTUM (now Bntrintn, uninhabited), founded 
traditionally by the Trojan Helen us (q.v.) on a low hill 
at the seaward end of a narrow channel leading from a 
lake, possessed fine harbours and fisheries nnd was a port 
of call on the coasting route along Epirus. It has pre- 
historic remains, a fine theatre, and strong Hellenistic 
fortifications. The centre of a tribal union, it later be- 
came a Roman colony. 

L M Ugolim, Albania antua 111 (1942); Iluinmund, Epirus, see 
index, Studmie lJistt trike 11 (T11 sinli, ic/Wi), 143 R. N. G. I„. II. 

BYBLOS (modern ( irbri! , Lehnnon) A major port of 
Phoenicia, 26 miles north of Bcrvtus (modern Beirut), 
which derived much of its prospeuty from the export of 
timber. It was occupied already in the fourth millennium 
11. c. and had the reputation of being the oldest city in the 
world, according to Philo (q.v. 5) of Byblos. Egypt took 
an intei est 111 Byblos from an early date and there are 
traces of relations with Bronze Age Crete and Greece. 
Excavations have yielded little of its later history, but lor 
one of the earliest examples of alphabetic writing, the 
sarcophagus of King Ahiram (10th c. B.C.). It developed 
as a Phoenician port and capital, and was an independent 
kingdom with its own coinage under the Persians. It 
became a centre for the cult of Adonis. The Greeks 
took from its name their word lor papyrus. 

M. Duiiund, Eoudlts dr Byblos (1939, 1951)- J B. 

BYSSUS (jSu'tfiTor, prob. — Ilehr. and Aram. bii$) was 
the fibre from which a fine and often expensive material 
for garments, etc. (c.g. Aesch. Sept. 1039), was woven. 
It was long thought of as cotton, but analysis of Egyptian 
mummy wrappings (cf. Hdt. 2. 86) makes a fine linen 
more probable, although usage w r as perhaps not always 
consistent and the byssus grown and manufactured in 
Elis (Pliny HN 19. 20; Paus. 6. 26. 6) may have been 
cotton. There is no uncient evidence for the use of the 
silky byssus filaments produced by some molluscs (esp. 
pinna nobilis). 

PH' 111. 110H; Hehn-Schrader, Kuhurpflanzcn und IIaustiere M 
(1911), 172, 189, 409. L. A. M. 

BYZACIUM. The name, of uncertain Libyan or Phoe- 
nician origin, applied in Roman times to part of the pro- 
vince of Africa from the Gulf of Hammamct to the 
Gulf of Gabes, with the hinterland; it was probably the 
Bufjcra-Ti*; xwp a °f Polybius (3. 23. 2). The chief town was 
Iladrumetum, which, like a number of others, w r us of 
Phoenician or Carthaginian origin. The area was ex- 
tremely fertile in parts, and the olive was intensively 
cultivated; a procuratorial region was based on lladru- 
metum. Under Diocletian it became a province with the 
name Valeria Byzacena. D. II W. 

BYZANTIUM, famous city on the European side of 
the south end of the Bosporus, bounded by the Golden 
Horn on the north, the Propontis on the south. The Greek 
city occupied only the eastern tip of the promontory, 
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approximately the area now rovered by the Old 
Serai. Of the various founders named in the sources the 
Megnriuns have the best claim, as cults and institutions 
show, but groups from the Peloponnesc and central 
Greece probably also participated. The Eusebian founda- 
tion date is (>5Q, but calculation from that of Chalcedon 
(q.v.) gives 668 (lldt. 4. 144). No material earlier than 
the end of the seventh century has emerged from the 
(to date) slight excavations. Except during the Ionian 
Revolt, Byzantium was under Persian control from the 
time of Darius' Scythian Expedition to 478. In the 
Athenian Empire it paid 15 talents tribute, or more, 
which shows its wealth,— derived throughout the 
Greek period from fishing and levying tolls on passing 
ships. It revolted from Athens in 440-431; and in 
411-408. Under Spartan control after Acgospotami 
(405), it joined the anti-Spartan sea league formed after 
the battle of Cnidos (394), which is attested by alliance 
coins. It came under Athenian influence again from 
c. 390, and it became u formal ally of Athens from l. 378 


to 357 and then again when resisting Philip of Macedon 
in the famous siege of 340-339. Hecate traditionally 
helped the besieged on this occasion, and her symbol, the 
Crescent and Star, appeared on the coins of the city ; this 
symbol later passed from Greece to Islam. It suffered 
from attacks und exactions by the Celts in the third 
century, and was on the winning side in Rome’s Greek 
wars in the second century. Byzantium’s strategic posi- 
tion helped it to enjoy a privileged status in the Roman 
Empire, briefly and terribly lost when it supported 
Pescennius Niger against Septimius Severus. Then it 
was besieged for over two years (summer 193 to winter 
195 ( ?); Cassius Dio, 75. 12. 1, exaggerates m his detailed 
and brilliant account) and was brutally punished by loss 
of privileges and acts of destruction. 'The city was soon 
rebuilt and reinstated. Constantine refounded Byzantium 
as New Rome on 11 May 330, extending the bounds of 
the city and adorning it with magnificent buildings. It 
was known thereafter as Constantinopohs (q.v.). A. J C». 
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CABIRI, non-IIellcnic deities, probably Phrygian 
(earlier theories of Phoenician origin are not borne out by 
recent researches, Kern, Rel. J. Griech. (1926), 1. 235 ff.) p 
who promoted fertility and (at least from the lifth century) 
protected sailors. Their numbers varied, but one tradi- 
tion gave four names, Axierus, Axioccrsa, Axiocersus, 
Cadmilus (schol. Ap. Rhod. 1. 917). The Greeks also 
gave them the common title of MtyaXoi 6hru, and con- 
nected their worship in different places with more familiar 
cults, those of Demeter (material in Purnell, Cults 111. 
367, n. 256), Hermes (ibid. v. n and 16), and Dionysus. 
With the first and last they had certainly an initial kin- 
ship, if the assumption of Phrygian origin is correct. 
(This w r ould also facilitate the identification with the 
Corybantes and Curetes which took place in the Hellen- 
istic period.) Their chthnniun nature is confirmed by 
phallic rites and the presence of sacrificial pits at Samo- 
thrace (q.v.) and Thebes (Kern, loc. cit.). The historic 
centre of their worship was Samothrace, where mysteries 
were celebrated (Hdt. 2. 51 ; Ar. Pax 276), but it existed 
on other islands, notably Lemnos, and in Asia Minor (ree 
MYSTERiiis). On the mainland, the cult is found from the 
sixth century at Anthedon on the Boeotian coast and near 
Thebes. Pausanias’ statement (4. 1. 7) that the Theban 
cult was founded from Athens was denied by Wilamo- 
witz, but may be true. Probably under Orphic influence 
(W. K. C. Guthrie, Orpheus and Gk. Rel. 2 ( 1952), 123 ff.), 
it acknowledged an elder Cabirus and a child, and identi- 
fied the former with Dionysus. The apaxrev ttui&cs 
worshipped at Amphissa were thought by some to be 
the Cabin (Paus. 10 . 38. 7: cf. s.v. anakes). After 
Alexander the cult spread rapidly over the Greek world. 
At Samothrace it was patronized by the Ptolemies, and 
later by the Romans ( DCH 1925, 245 ff., 258; Kern, op. 
cit. iii. 1 18; K. Lehmann-IIarlleben, AJfArch. 1939, 
xliv; J. H. Oliver, ibid. 464 ff.). In this period the Cabin 
were often confused with the Dioscuri (q.v.), who shared 
their character as seamen’s gods. In art we have repre- 
sentations of a pair of Cabiri, a younger and an older, the 
older, bearded figure usually reclining while the younger 
stands (best exemplified by the Kafitpos and Tlals at 
Thebes, but there are traces of the same pair at Samo- 
thrace), and later they became a pair of youths indistin- 


guishable from the Dioscuri; so on coins, where also a 
hammer-wielding Cabirus appears. 

Sit in general 11 Hemlierg, Ihf Knhirn( 1 'ppsnl.'i, 1050), and loi a 
summitry nt the Cabin hi arl, O Kith in l * IE x 1 i77 n_ 

w k. c. c;. 

CACUS and CACA (etymology uncertain; cn inexion 
with Caeculus founder of Praencste, of whom .1 miracle 
involving fire is related, Servius on Aen . 7. 678, has often 
been suggested but remains unproved). The former is 
represented in Aen. 8. 190 ff. (cf. Dion. Hal. Ant. Rom . 1. 
39. 2 ff., Prop. 4. 9) as a savage fiie-hreathing monster, 
son of Volcanus(q.v.) p who lived on the Palatine (Aventine 
according to Virgil, hut the Scalae Caci on the Palatine 
go far to prove him wrong: see Platncr— Ashby, 465; 
Nash, Piet. Diet. Rome u. 299). lie terrified the country- 
side with his brigandage till he stole some of the cattle of 
Geryon from Heracles (q.v.), and was overcome and 
killed by the latter. Servius (on Aen. 8. 190) says that he 
was betrayed by his sister Caca, and by way of reward she 
was given a shrine ‘in quo ei pervigih igne sicut Vestae 
sacnficabatur’ (so the best MS., F ; ‘in quo ei per vugines 
Vestae saerificnbatur’ the rest). This makes it tolerably 
plain that originally Cacus and Caca were a divine pair, 
the fire-god and fire-goddess of the Palatine settlement; 
cf. Latte, RR 60, who is doubtful ubout the deductions to 
be drawn from the legend. H. J. K 

CADMUS, in mythology, son of Agenor, king of Tyre. 
When his sister Europa (q.v.) disappeared, Agenor sent 
Cadmus with his brothers Cilix and Phoenix (the 
eponyms of Cilicia and Phoenicia), to seek her, with 
instructions not to return without her. Cadmus arrived 
at Delphi and was advised to settle where a cow, which 
lie should find on leaving the temple, lay down. She led 
him to the site of Thebes, where he built the Cadmea, 
the citadel of the later town. To get water he killed a 
dragon, the offspring of Ares, and had to undergo a term of 
servitude. By advice of Athena, he sowed the dragon’s 
teeth, and there came up a harvest of armed men, whom 
he killed by setti ng them to fight one another. Fi ve survi ved 
and became the ancestors of the nobility of Thebes, the 
Spartoi (traditionally ‘sown men’). He married Harmonia, 
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daughter of Arcs and Aphrodite, to whom he gave a robe 
and a necklace made by Hephaestus; the latter especially 
played a part in later events, see amphiaraus. Their 
children were Ino, Semelc, Autonoe, and Agave (see 
ACTAEON, ATHAMAS, dionysus, PENTHiiiis). Cadmus intro- 
duced writing into Greece(i.c., the ‘Phoenician’, or North 
Semitic alphabet). The discovery (1964) of a cache of 
inscribed IVlcsopotamian cylinder-seals in a Mycenaean 
site on the Cadmca raises the question whether there is 
any historic basis to the legend. In their old age he and 
llarmonia went away to Illyria and finally were turned 
into serpents. See alpha nKT. 

A few late archaic vases show the wedding of Cad- 
mus and llarmonia, in the chariot yoked with a lion and 
a boar; several fifth- and fouith-century ones show the 
fight with the dragon (Brornmer, V use n listen 1 339 f). 

O. CniHius in Roschcr’H Lextknn , 8 v. F. Vian, Lts Onginr* de 
J lubes, Cadnws ft les Sparing (iyfn). 

II J. R.; II. W. P. t C M It. 

CAECILIUS (1) STATIUS, an Insubrian Gaul, prob- 
ably from Mediolanum (Milan), taken prisoner (in 223 or 
222 H.C.) and brought as slave to Rome (the praenomen 
Statius was common in north Italy and was regarded as 
a slave’s name since its bearers normally came to Rome as 
pnsoners of war); on manumission he took the name 
faccilius and Statius became his cognomen. His floruit 
(Jerome, from Suetonius) is given as 171; n.c. and he died 
in 1O8 n.c. Best evidence for his early career is Terence 
I let . t) 27: Ainbivius (q.v.) Turpin encouraged him, pro- 
duced his plays, and helped him from early failure to the 
position of the most highly regarded of comic poets in 
plots and emotional powei (Vnrto, Sot. Alen. 300) and in 
(l lor. Epist . 11. 1 . 59), while Volcacius ranked him 
gieatest ot all. Some forty-two titles are known, of which 
sixteen seem clcatly based on Menander. The most im- 
pniMnt fragments are preserved by Gellius 2. 23, three 
passages of his Ploaum side by side with Menander’s 
(heck. One passage shows a trimeter monologue turned 
into a polymetric mntuum , close 111 style and metrical 
itchmquc to Plautus. 'Pile passages are the best direct 
evidence for the proccduie ol vortere, the relationship of 
Roman plays to their Greek originals. C'aecihus was the 
first of a distinguished series of writers from north Italy 
that includes Catullus and the Younger Pliny. 

I um.mfnts. E II Warminglun, Remain* of Eat l v Latin 1 f 1 «j j 5), 
11 (with trolls. ), Ribbcik CHE. P. l.eu, itesch.d. ram Lit (1013), 
j 7 II. (i.w. \V. 

CAECILIUS (2) of Novum Comum, one of Catullus’ 
friends, composed a poem on C’ybele (Catull. 35). 

CAECILIUS (3) EPIROTA, Quintus, a man of letters 
of the Augustan age. He was the freedman of Atticus and 
the friend of Cornelius Callus, attei whose death (26 U.c.) 
he opened a school where he taught small groups of pupils. 
According to Suetonius ((iram. 16), he was the first to 
give public lectures on Virgil and other contemporary 
poets. 

St Imnz J Ioriuh, § 352. J I 7 . M. 

CAECILIUS (4, PW 2) of Calacte in Sicily, first century 
n.c. ; rhetorician, possibly to be identified with the Jewish 
libertus mentioned by Plutarch, Cic. 7. His range of 
interests (he wrote a history of the Sicilian slave-war as 
well as rhetorical works) and his literary outlook resemble 
those of Dionysius (q.v. 7) of ] lalicarnassus. His most im- 
portant work, 7 repi too x a P aKT VP°^ Tl * >v pfJToptov, 

dealt with questions of authenticity in the orators. The 
titles Kara Wpvytov and tiVi Hiarfftpei o A ttlkos ^Aoc tod 
Amai’nv; indicate his position as an exponent of Attic 
standards against ‘Asianist’ rhetoric (see RHETORIC, GREEK, 

§ 3)- He is much quoted by later writers as an authority 


on figures (oxyfiara); and his irfpi vf/ov? gave ‘Longinus’ 
(q.v.) the incentive to attempt his own treatment of the 
subject. 

1 'HACMrNr.v E. Ofcnluch (1907). D. A R. 

CAECILIUS (5) JUCUNDUS, Lucius (1st c. a.d.), 
a Pompeian auctioneer, whose coarse features are known 
from a pair of pnapic herms placed in his atrium by his 
freedman, Felix, which bore realistic heads of the master 
— wart and all! His trade was revealed by 127 waxed 
tablets, mostly receipts recording the proceeds of auction 
sales that Jucundus conducted, and dating with two 
exceptions from a.d. 52 to 62. 

CIL iv 3 j 4 o, R. c. C. 

CAECINA ( 1 ), A ULUS, a friend of Cicero and a mem- 
ber of an old Etruscan family of Volaterrae (Ceicna; cf. 
the river Caecina, modern Cecina there). Cicero had 
defended his father in an inheritance case in 69 u.c. (cf. 
Cic. Cuecin.). Caecina supported Pompey in 49 and 
wrote a pamphlet against Caesar; consequently he was 
exiled after Pharsalus (48) ; Cicero commended him to the 
governors of Sicily and Asia. lie surrendered to Caesar 
in 46. Trained by his father, he was an expert in the 
Etrusca discipline } , on which he wrote ; his work was used 
by Pliny ( 11 N 2) and by Seneca (Quaest. Nat. 2. 3. 9). 
He has some repute as an orator. 

Cic. Firm, 6 5-9, ij. 66 . H H S. 

CAECINA (2, PW 24) SEVERUS, Aulus (ror. suff. 
1. h.c.), a not jus homo and an experienced soldier, from 
Volaterrae (Not. Seal \ 1955, 145). Attested as legate of 
Mot-sia in a.d. 6, when he rescued Sirmmm from the 
Pnnnonian insurgents, hut had to protect his province 
from Dacian and Sarmatian raiders. In 7, commanding 
with M. Plautius Silvanus an army of five Roman legions, 
he won a great battle north-west of Sirmium and marched 
to join Tiberius at Siscia. In 14 he was legate of Germania 
Inferior and bad trouble with a mutiny. In 15 he nearly 
suffered a serious disaster when crossing the ‘pontes 
longt’ on his return from the Ems to the Rhine. In 21 he 
proposed without success that wives should not be per- 
mitted to accompany their husbands on provincial com- 
mands. Ills own wife had given him six children (Tac. 
Ann. 3. 33). r s. 

CAECINA (3, PW 10) ALIENUS, Aulus (cos. suff. 
a.d. 6q), bom at Vicetia, was quaestor of Baetica in 68 and 
active for Galba. He is described as ‘decorus iuventa, 
corpore ingens, animi linmodieus, scito sermone’ (Tac. 
Hist. 1. 53). Legate of a legion in Germania Superior, he 
was largely instrumental in the elevation of Vitelhus, one 
of whose army-columns he led across the Great St. 
Bernard to Italy and to victory at Bcdriacum. Honoured 
and enriched by Vitelhus, and dispatched northwards to 
arrest the Flavian invasion, he negotiated with the enemy 
and was deposed from command by his own troops. 
Rescued after the fall of Cremona, Caecina acquired the 
favour of Vespnsian, but conspiring, so it is alleged, with 
Eprius (q.v.) Marcellus in 79, he was summarily executed. 

R S. 

CAELEST1S, the epithet which the Romans applied 
to the Carthaginian goddess Tanit whom they often 
identified with Juno. That the goddess w r as brought to 
Rome in 146 n.c. by evocatio after the sack of Carthage is 
improbable, since the cult apparently did not spread 
outside Africa before the time of Septimius Severus (q.v.) 
whose coinage depicts Dea Caelestis seated on a lion. Her 
statue was brought to Rome by Elagabalus, and before 
a.d. 259 a shrine had been built on the Capitol at Rome 
near the temple of Juno Moneta. In Roman Carthage 
Juno Caelestis had an oracle and was the chief deity in 
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the city. The epithet Caelestis was occasionally applied 
to Aphrodite and Diana, and also, probably under 
astrological influence, to the constellation Virgo. 

CJ C’h -Picard, Les Religion* tie /’ Afnque antique (1954), 100 ff. ; 
Lutrc, RR 34ft 1 , on Vitro, acc M^'b.v. Virpo H. H. II. S. 


CAELIUS MONS, the most south-easterly of the seven 
hills of Rome, lay south of the Esquiline: part of its 
northern side was apparently called SSucusa. Originally 
named Querquetulanus, its name Caelius was derived by 
antiquarians from Caelius Vihenna (q.v.). Archaeological 
evidence for early settlement is lacking, though it was 
included in the Septimontium. Crossed by the Servian 
Wall, it was densely populated in the Republic; after a 
devastating fire in a.d. 27 it was occupied by the houses 
and gardens of the wealthy. 

The chief buildings on it were the following. The 
temple of Divus Claudius, begun by his widow Agrip- 
pina, mainly destroyed by Nero, and restored by Ves- 
pasian (only buttress walls andjporticos survive). The 
Macellum Magnum, built by Nero(cf.J r /^*S’ 1919, 170 ff.), 
perhaps on the site of S. Stefano Rotondo. Castra 
Peregnna, barracks for peregrini (q.v.) and Jrumentarii 
(JfRS 1923, 152 ff.). In the eastern part lay the Castra 
Nova Equitum Singularium, barracks of the mounted 
bodyguard of the Emperor, built by Septimius Severus 
and used until Constantine disbanded the Equites 
Singulares in a.d. 312: they are now under St. John 
Lateran. The Sessoriurn, the residence of the Empress 
Helena, where Elagabalus had had a vast villa which in- 
cluded a small amphitheatre (Amphithcatrum Castrense), 
the great Circus Vananus(56s m. X 125 in.) and Thermae, 
which after a fire were restored by Helena, the Thermae 
Helenac. An atrium of the palace was made by Constan- 
tine into the Church of S. Croce in Gcrusalemme. The 
grounds of the villa were cut by the Wall of Aurelian 
(270-2). For this last group ol buildings, where excavation 
started in 1958, see Nash, Piet. Did. Rome , s.vv. and plan 
i. 241. 


A. M. Coli m, Storia e topografia det Celia (Mem. Pant. Acc. 1944). 

11 . H. S. 


CAELIUS {PW 35) RUFUS, Marcus, b. 82 n.c. at 
Intcrainnia ( Terumo ), came under Cicero’s tutelage in 
66, but in 63 associated with Catiline (q.v.). In 59 he 
successfully prosecuted C. Antomus (q.v. 3) for repe- 
tundae ; but in early 56 his prosecution of L. Rcstia for 
ambitus failed, and liestia's son L. Sernpronius Atratinus 
charged Caelius with vts. According to Cicero, who with 
Crassus secured Caelius' acquittal, the attack was in- 
spired by Caelius' ex-mistress Clodia (q.v.). Tribune and 
opponent of Pompey in 52, in Aug. 50 Caelius, now 
acdile, declared for Caesar; but in 48 Caesar’s reluctance 
to cancel debts shook his enthusiasm, and as praetor 
peregrinus he opposed the official policy of Trcbonius, 
praetor urbanus. The senatus consul turn ultimum (q.v.)heing 
passed, Caelius lied, joining Milo to start insurrection in 
Italy. He was captured and executed at Tliurii (48). 

Seventeen letters to Cicero ( Fam . 8) show brilliant 
political insight, with agreeable attacks on the more 
pompous personalities ; fourteen are written to Cicero in 
Cilicia on Roman affairs. His wit made him a master of 
invective (cf. Quintilian, 4. 2. 123). Catullus, whom 
Caelius supplanted as Clodia ’s lover, addresses him in 
poem 77, and surely also in 58. 

Cic. pro Caelto, ed. R. G. Austin* (iqho); T. A. Dorey, Greece and 
Rome 1958; C. J. Fordyce, Catullus (1961). G. E. F. C. 

GAENEUS (Kaivevs), a Lapith ( see centaurs), of whom 
three principal stories are told. (1) He was invulnerable, 
and therefore the Centaur9 disposed of him by hammer- 
ing him into the ground (Pind. fr. 150 Bowra, cf. Ilyg. 
Fab. 14. 4 and Rose ad loc.). (2) He set up his spear to 


be worshipped (schol. in Ap. Rhod. 1. 57, in II. 1. 264). 
(3) He was originally a girl, Caenis, loved by Poseidon, 
who gave her (invulnerability and) a change of sex (Am. 
6. 448 and Servius there, and scholiasts as above). He 
was son of Flatus of Gyrtone (II. 2. 746 and schol. 1. 264, 
Ap. Rhod. 1. 57). II J.11. 

CAEPIO (i), Quintus Serviuus (PW 49), praetor in 
109 B.c., triumphed over lbcnan rebels in 107. Made 
consul for 106, during a temporary reaction in favour of 
the Optimatcs due to the failure of Marius to finish the 
Jugurthinc War, he passed a law giving senators a share 
(perhaps a majority) of seals on criminal juries (see 
quakstionks, REi'liTUNDAlv) and probably restricting re- 
wards for successful prosecution. Sent to fight against the 
Tectosages, he took Tolosa and captured the sacred (but 
accursed) treasure there, said to be that taken by the 
Gauls from Delphi. The gold disappeared en route, not 
(it was thought) without his knowledge. In 105 his refusal 
to co-operate with the novus homo Cn. Mallius Maximus, 
his successor, against the Cimbri led to the disaster of 
Arausio and indirectly to Manus’ series of consulships. 
Cacpio had his imperium abrogated and on his return 
faced several trials on various charges; he was finally con- 
victed by Norbanus (q.v. 1) in 103 and ended his days in 
exile at Smyrna. E U. 

CAEPIO (2), Quintus Serviuus (PW 50), son of (i), 
brother-in-law and friend of Drusus (q.v. 2), unsuccess- 
fully opposed Sarurninus (q.v. 1 ) as quaestor in roo h.c\, 
but (with a L. Piso) coined money needed for the execu- 
tion of his corn law (see Sydenham, C 'RR, no. 603 : prob- 
ably misdated). In 95 he was accused of maiestas in one 
of a senes of political trials (see nokhanus i), was defend- 
ed (half-heartedly) by L. Crassus (q.v. 3) and acquitted. 
Quarrelling with Drusus, originally for private reasons, 
lie drew closer to his enemies and in 92 attacked (and was 
attacked by) Scaurus (q.v. 1), who had helped to dciend 
his father, in a duel of inconclusive prosecutions. In 91 
he was a leading opponent of Drusus. He was killed by 
Poppaedius (q.v.) in the Social War (no). 

Radian, Stud. Gr. Rom lint 14 ff . E. S Gruen, JRS 1965, S9 ff. 

L. H 

CAEPIO (3), Fannius (PW 16), headed a conspiracy 
against Augustus, probably in 23 n.c. (see varro (4) 
murena). When piosecuted by Tiberius before the 
quaestiu maiestatis he attempted to escape but was be- 
trayed and executed. 

CAERE (Etr. x a * rc ; modern Cerveteri ~ Caere veins), 
30 miles north of Rome on the Tyrrhenian coast, w r as one 
of the wealthiest of the twelve cities of Etruria. The earliest 
finds date from Villanovan times, and its most brilliant 
period fell between the seventh and fifth centuries, 
during wliich its close contact with the East Mediter- 
ranean (via, for example, its port of Pyrgi, q.v.) is attested 
inter alia by a considerable quantity of imported Greek 
pottery and by the ‘Caeretan hydriae’, presumably the 
work of an emigrtf East Greek craftsman active from 
c. 530 to shortly after 510 n.c. Excavation has been 
mainly confined to tombs, which from the seventh cen- 
tury onwards take the form of elaborate chambered 
tumuli , laid out in streets. One of the most important is 
the Regolini-Galassi tomb: together with the contempor- 
ary tombs at Praeneste and Vetulonia (qq.v.) it affords 
our best evidence for the artistic repertoire of the 
Orientalizing period in Etruria. For its relations with 
Rome, see caerites. 

L. Pareti, La Tomba Ref/olmi- Galassi ( 1 947) ; B. Pace et alii, Mon. 
Ant. 1955, J M Hemelnjk, lie Caeretaanse Hydriae (Rotterdam, 
195^) ; M. Pallottino, La necroboli di Caere 1 (tg 6 o) ; Scullard, Etr. 
Cities, 97 ft. ; M. Criatofani, La tomba delle iscriaiom a Cerveteri 
(1965) ; F. Uoncalli, Le lustre dtpmte da Cerveteri (1965). D. W. R. R- 
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CAERITES. The ancient accounts of the BO-called 
Caente franchise are contradictory. They confuse to- 
gether the earliest and the final stages of development of 
nvilas sme sujjragio. Caere received this status (see muni- 
cU'IUm) cither as a reward for protecting the Vestal 
Virgins during the Gallic invasion of 390 u.c. (Gcllius’ 
and Strabo’s view), or as a punishment for an otherwise 
unspecified revolt during the third century, which was 
possibly Livy’s view. The latter is more probable, be- 
cause the connexion with the Gallic invasion is unknown 
to Livy, and the common belief that the status of Caere 
was ignominiosum fits only the later date. The notion that 
Caere was the first municipium is a deduction from the 
improbable connexion of its franchise with the events of 
390 u.c. 

A. N. Sherwin-'White, The Homan Citizenship (igjg), 50 tT , M. 
Soldi, 1 rapportt Romano-centi (igfto). A. N, S -W. 

CAESAR (1), G Aitis Julius (PW 131), b. 100 u.c., son of 
C. Caesar (who died c. 85 without becoming consul) and 
Aurelia of the Cottac. His father’s sister had married 
Manus; he himself in 84 married Cornelia daughter of 
Cinua (q.v. 1). Whether his early career shows political 
consistency is uncertain. Service in Asia (81); unsucccss- 
lul prosecution of Dolahella (cos. 81) and C. Antonius 
(q.v. 3) in 77, followed by retirement for study in Rhodes; 
service against the pirates (75-74); return to Koine when 
elected ponhfex (73); support of Pompcy (q.v.) in re- 
slonng tnhumcian rights (71-70); intrigue with the 
Transpadani in the year after his quaestorship (69); and 
at least one speech in iavour of Pompey’s commands 
((17-66). His ’Mariamsm’ at least was sustained. He had 
supported the Lex Plotiu ( ? 70) recalling the partisans of 
Lcpidus (q.v. 2); and even after Cornelia’s death in 68 
and his remarriage to Sulla’s grand-daughter Pompeia, he 
restored Marius’ trophies during his aedileship in 65. 

2. As aedile Caesar spent heavily, probably financed 
by Crassus (q.v. 4), whom he supported in designs on 
Egypt; Suetonius also implicates him in the alleged plot 
to murder the consuls (see CATII.INI ). fn 63 he engineered 
the trial ol Rabirms (q.v. 1), a demonstration against 
misuse of the smatus lunsultum u/timunr, and he may have 
backed the bill of Rulkis (q.v.). But his great achieve- 
ment in 63 was to be elected pontifex maxim us, defeating 
Catulus (q.v. 3) and other consulurs. When he was 
accused of complicity with Catiline, Cicero abruptly dis- 
missed the charge, and treated Caesar with great defer- 
ence (c.g. Cat . iv. 9) when he opposed execution of the 
Catilinui ians. His praetorship in 62 was suspended after 
he had supported Pompcy ’s man Metellus (q.v. 10) 
Nepos; but be was quickly reinstated, and obtained 
Further Spain as his province, though his creditors 
apparently prevented his departure till June 61 ; mean- 
while as witness at the Bona Dea trial in May he refused 
to depose against Clodius (q.v. 1), though he had divorced 
Pompeia because ‘his family must be above suspicion’. 
In Spain he made a grandiose expedition through Lusi- 
tania to Callaecia, and on his return, greatly enriched, he 
claimed a triumph. This lie had to forgo because the 
Scnnte refused him permission to stand for the consulate 
outside Rome, but forming a close compact with Pompey 
and Crassus (called in modern times ‘the First Trium- 
virate’) he sceured election for 59. 

3. Though showing respect to the Senate at the out- 
set, Caesar ruthlessly overrode opposition and disregard- 
ed the vetoes of his colleague Bibulus (q.v. 1.) Land 
lor Pompey’s veterans was quickly provided by a Lex 
agraria , extended by a hotly contested Lex Campana in 
June; and Pompey’s eastern acta were confirmed. The 
publicani secured rebate on the Asiatic tax contracts of 61 ; 
Caesar also colonized Novum Comum, passed an im- 
portant Lex de repetundis p compelled publication of the 


Senate’s transactions, and (as pontifex maximus) trans- 
ferred Clodius to the plebeians. Meanwhile a Lex Vatinia 
(? May) revoked the grant to Caesar of an insignificant 
province, and conferred on him Ctsalpine Gaul and 
lltyncuin for five years, legalizing his immediate posses- 
sion of an army. The Senate added Transalpine Gaul, and 
Caesar left early in 58, to be engnged for the next nine 
years on the Gallic Wars (q.v.). In the early years there 
is no evidence of any discord with Pompey, now his son- 
in-law (see julia 1); but by Apr. 56 the attacks of Domi- 
tius (q.v. 4) looked dangerous, and Caesar met Pompey 
and Crassus at Luca. Pompey and Crassus became con- 
suls for 55, and renewed Caesar’s command for five years 
more, themselves receiving equivalent terms of imperium 
under a Lex Trebonia. Caesar was temporarily safe; 
thereafter he received from the Seriate supplicationes of 
unprecedented length for his Gallic successes, and bribed 
nobles in Rome, and cities and kings abroad, to foster his 
designs. But in 54 Julia died, and m 53 Crassus was 
killed. Caesar approved of Pompey’s measures in 52 
(BGall. 7. 6), and gained on balance from Pompey’s Lex 
de lure Magistratuum, for his tribunes could now veto 
attempts to recall him before he could stand for the 
consulate, which a law of this year enabled him to do in 
absentia. Yet the crux was whether Pompey, who now had 
a Iresh imperium , would support these attempts at recall. 
Althou^.i he opposed in 51 the motion ol M. Marcellus 
(q.v. 4), after much hesitation he threw in his lot with 
Caesar’s opponents. The final compromise of Caesar’s 
tribune Curio (q.v. 2) tailed, and on 1 Jan. 49 (pre-Julian) 
the Senate voted that Caesar lay down his command. On 
10 Jan. Caesar crossed the Rubicon. 

4. Caesar rapidly overran Italy, capturing DoniitiuR 
(q.v. 4) at Corfinium on his way, but he failed to prevent 
Pompey’s crossing to Greece. lie therefore turned to 
Spain, where he forced Pompey’s lieutenants Aframus 
and Petrcius to surrender after some brilliant manoeuvring 
near the town of Ilerda (2 Aug.). On his way home lie 
received the capitulation of Massilia. In 48 he effected a 
crossing to Epirus, Antony later bringing the bulk of his 
army. Shortage of troops frustrated his blockade of 
Pompey at Dyrrhachium, and a sortie by Pompey in- 
dicted considerable loss. But reinforced by Domitius 
Calvinus in Thessaly, Caesar fought a set battle against 
Pompey’s force (still far superior numerically) at Phar- 
salus, where the courage of his veterans in withstanding 
cavalry brought complete victory (9 Aug. 48). He pursued 
Pompey to Egypt, and was involved through the winter 
in a difficult war against Ptolemy XIII and the Alex- 
andrians, which ended in the establishment of Cleopatra, 
now his mistress, as queen. He proceeded to Asia Minor 
and defeated Pharnaces (q.v. 2) of Bosporus at Zela, the 
battle which occasioned his famous boast, ‘Veni, vidi, 
vici’. He returned to Rome, but in Dec. 47 landed in 
Africa, where after four months he overcame the Pompeian 
forces under Scipio at Thapsus. The wars seemed over, 
and he celebrated four triumphs, Gallic, Alexandrian, 
Pontic, and African; but in 45 he was called to Spain to 
fight Pompey’s sons and Lahienus, and his victory at 
Munda — 17 Mar., now Julian — was his hardest battle. 

5. On his return from Ilerda Caesar was made dictator 
to hold elections, in Oct. 48 he was ugain appointed, in 
46 he became dictator for ten years, and in 44 for life. 
He secured his consulate for 48, in 46 and 45 held nine 
months’ consulates (the last without a colleague), and in 
44 was consul again. In 44 he received tribunician sacro- 
sanctitas, in 46 a praefectura morum. Other powers and 
honours, including a full tribunicia potestas, he refused, 
but received extraordinary emblems of royalty, statues, a 
purple robe, a temple to his Clementia, and a flamen 
(M. Antonius); and his head appeared on coins of 45-44. 
But full deification was given only after his death. The 
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reforms of his period of power were necessarily sporadic 
and incomplete: he reduced the number of recipients of 
corn dole and abolished co//e^iu(q.v.), but settled veterans 
in Italy and outside, founding numerous colonies, many 
lor commercial reasons, especially Corinth and Carthage; 
he curtailed indiscriminate emigration and ordained that 
at least one-third of Italian herdsmen he freemen; he 
carried out public works in Italy, prepared standard 
regulations for Italian municipal constitutions, carried 
sumptuary laws, introduced the Julian calendar(begmning 
i Jan. 45— 709 A.U.c. see CALENDARS, § 7), and abolished 
tax farming in Asia and perhaps in other provinces, lhs 
revision of debts was moderate, and offended extremists 
like Caelius (q.v.). He was lavish in granting citizenship 
(Cisalpine Gaul received it from a Lex Roscia in 49), and 
went outside Italy in recruiting the Senate, which he 
enlarged to 900. At the time of his death he was pre- 
paring wars against Parthia and Dacia. His famous 
‘clemency’, which reached its climax with the recall 
of M. Marrellus (q.v. 4), attempted to conciliate the 
aristocracy. Hut his powers and honours, and especially 
perhaps his control of offices, even though he refused the 
title Rex in 44, were intolerable even to men who had 
been of his party, and on the Ides of Mar. 44 he fell to 
a conspiracy led by M. Brutus and C. Cassius, and died 
at the foot of Pompcv’s statue. By w ill dated 13 Sept. 45 
he had ‘adopted’ his great-nephew C. Octavius (see 
Augustus, § i ), in the event that he had no son of his body ; 
and to every citizen he left 300 sesterces, repeating a 
previous gift. I lis liugesseto his soldiers had also been con- 
siderable, though their loyally to him, the chief factor 
in his power, was in the main spontaneous. In 59 lie 
had married Calpurnia (q.v. 1) as his third wife; among 
his numerous mistresses the most famous after Cleopatra 
was Servihu, half-sister of Cato and mother of Brutus. 

6 . Whitings: seven hooks Dr Bello Galhro, each 
covering a year from 58 to 52 (completed lo 50 by 
Hirtms, q.v.) and three De Bello Civili. Both works show 
Caesar as the simple, efficient patriot, fighting necessary 
wars ; hilt the propaganda (ef. BGtr. 1 . 1-1 1 ; 3. 3 1—3, 82-3) 
never breaks unduly the masterly descriptions of warlare, 
studied in all later ages. The Commentaries were a new 
literary genre; their .style (cf. Cicero, Brutus , 262 ; Hirtius* 
preface to book 8) is lucid and compressed, entirely free 
from rhetoric, and the diction is simple hut brilliantly 
chosen. As the author of a (lost) work on ‘Analogy’ (q v.) 
Caesar eschewed the 'inauditum atque insolens verbum’ 
(Gellius, 1. 10. 4), and he wrote a verse epigram to 
Terence, the ‘puri sermonis amator’ ( FPL 91). As an 
orator he was second only to Cicero, but his (lost) Anti- 
cato in reply to Cicero (see cato 5) was not a success. 

7. Caesar’s style mirrors the clear vision w hich was his 
outstanding quality. His generalship, unsurpassed in 
antiquity, rested chiefly on his sense of the moment to 
strike. As a statesman he had abandoned the palliatives 
of earlier reformers, and the urban populace was no 
longer first in his mind: the inchoate programme of his 
dictatorship finds coherence in the promotion of good 
government, economic development, and greater social 
cquulity in Italy and in the empire as a whole. Yet his 
radicalism, however far-seeing, went too far for the Italy 
of his day; and though the stones of trousered Gauls in 
the Senate or of an intended transference of the capital 
to the East are fabrications, they may point the direction 
in which Caesar was moving. But he legislated almost in 
spite of himself. The man who by 46 could say 'satis diu 
ucl naturae uixi uel gloriae’ (Cic. Pro Marcello 25) was 
ambitious for personal position rather than reform, and 
the Civil War (see Cues. BCiv. 1. 9. 2) was fought to 
save his digmtas. lie was not, like Augustus, economical 
in the powers he held, nor did he understand the indirect 
exercise of auctoritas\ again, the exaggerations of our 


sources about his honours, royal and divine, reveal some- 
thing which even contemporaries thought about him. But 
his impatience was characteristic of his zest for life; his 
continued accessibility moved the reluctant Cicero; and 
lus culture is another proof of his astonishing versatility, 
which makes him one of the most impressive characters 
of antiquity. 

An( ifnt Soimrifi. After Caesar’n own writings (above), with the 
Bella (A/evandrtnum, Afncum, Hispamensr, qq v ) and the many 
references in (.iceru (q v 1 ), the most important contemporary author 
is Sallust (q v ) see U Symc, Sallust (1064) against the view that the 
Helium Catihnae was written to exculpate Caesar from revolutionary 
aims, and against the authenticity of the Epistulae ad Caesarem 
senem. Among later writers (jer A1TIAN, mo (2) CASSIUS, LIVY, LUCAN, 
flu r arch, sulionius (2), vi llfius) Suetonius, though his collation of 
contcmporaiy material is sometimes perveise, provides invaluable 
evidence about Caesar’s personality; but in Caesar’s earlier career it 
is often difhrulL to evaluate the significance of incidents which lor 
leas successful politicians of Ins generation would nol have been 
recorded For documentary (including numismatic) evidenrc see the 
particularly full entries in llroughton, AJRR, especially on ihe years 
40 44, note also Bruns, Font . 15 18. 28. 

MolilRN l.irCHAIURr. (a) Gcncrul. Mommsen, History of Rome 
iv-v, Fngl. Transl. W. J\ Dickson (1895), E. Meyer, Caesars 
AUmarchie und das Principal des Pompejus 1 (1922). T. Rice Holmes, 
The Rnmai 1 Republic ( 1 923) , J. Cilicnpulu, Cesar ( Histone gmerate, ed. 
G. Glotz, Histone romaine ii (193(1) — Ini strong contrast hcc F. E. 
Adcock in CAR ix 691 ff); M. Gclzei , Caesar der Politiker und 
S Unit smart* (19(10, E.T. 19(18) — see discussion by R. Symc, JfRS 
1944, 92 ff. , J |\ V. D llalHdon, Julius (Ausar (19(17). (b) Year of 
buth. lor 100 Ti.r. ( Mommsen suppoited 102, Careopino 101) E. 
Radian, JRS 1959, Hi ff. seems decisive It) Eaily lilt* II. Stiashur- 
gcr, Cat sens TAnintt in dn GY srhiclite (1918), |„. U. Taylor, (.’/* 1941, 

1 13 II. (</) The year 59: E. H Marsh, Ihstmy of the R ft arid 1 40- /o 
Hi (1935) .38711., 1. R Taylor, A J Phil. 1951, 254 ft. f' 1 ) The RM 
issues pieceding the Civil War (‘Die Ret hlslrage', Mommsen, G'n. 
Schr. iv 92): J. I\ V. D. Dalsdon, JJtS 1939, 57 R . H»7 11 , G. R. 
Elton, JRS 194(1, 18 11., P J. Cuff, Hist rg.sS, 445 fl (f)Tliedu laior- 
slop years - Symc, Rom Rev. (1939), chs iv— vi, J If Collins, Hist. 
1055. 445 fl. (k) The conspiracy; A Momigli.mo, JRS 1941, 149 M , 
J l\ V. D. Ualsdon, Hist 1958, 80 H ; V I.hreriherg, Han 1 . Stud 
1964, 149 ft. (/<) Writings- 1C. Rai-wiek, 'Caesars Coniincntarn und 
das Corpus Cacsananum’ Phtlul Suppl. xxxi (1938), id , Caesars 
Helium Civile . Tendens , Abfassunuzett und Stil (1951) , M Hambuud, 
L* Art de la deformation histonque dans b’s comment ant . de Cesar 
(1953) , E K. Adcock, Caesar as Man of Letters (195b)- ( f) See vnrious 
papers published tor the 2,000th anmversaiy of the Ides*of March in 
( i reei e and Rome 1957 and (As are ml Bmulitnarm dtlla Morte (Ediz- 
iom Radio italiana, 195(1)- For a survey of litciature since 1935 see 
II. Collins, Classical World Dec. lyOj G L F. C. 

CAESAR (2) Lucius Julius (PW 142), brother of (3) 
and of Catulus (q.v. 2), was governor of Macedonia 
r. 94 H.c. Consul in 90, he commanded on the southern 
front in the Social War, winning a battle against Papins 
(q.v.) al ter several disastrous defeats. He passed the basic 
law offering the citizenship to the Italian allies (see Cic. 
Bulb. 21) and, as censor in 89 with P. Crassus (q.v. 2), 
helped to enrol the iirst of them. With his brother (3), 
he opposed Marius, whom he had previously supported, 
and was killed in 87 after Marius’ return. 1 1 is daughter 
married Antomus (q.v. 2) and became the mother of 
Antemius (q.v. 4). K. 1J. 

CAESAR (3) STRABO (VOPISCUS), Gaius Julius 
(PW 135), brother of (2) and of Catulus (q.v. 2), a dis- 
tinguished orator and wit, is the chief speaker on wit and 
humour in Cicero’s De oratore. He supported Marius and 
was land commissioner under a law of Saturninus (q.v. 1) 
find aedile (90 H.c.). Though he had not been praetor he 
tried to gain the consulship of 88, clashing violently with 
Manus and Sulpicius (q.v. 1), whom he thus brought 
together. He was killed after Marius’ return in 87. 

E. Jiickel, Rh. Mus. 1957, 1 ff. ; cf. Mulcovnti, ORF 1 27 z, no. 73. 

E. B. 

CAESAR (4), Lucius Julius (PW 143), was the son of 
(2), and father of (6); uncle of Antony. Quaestor in Asia 
in 77 D.C., he was consul in 64. In 63 he and Caesar 
were appointed to the antiquated office of duumvir 
perduellionis for the trial of Rabinus (q.v. 1). He was 
legate of Caesar in Gaul (52-49) but took no part in the 
Civil War; in 47 as praefectus urbi (q.v.) he was unable 
to check the disturbances caused by Dolabella (q.v. 3). 
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After Caesar's death he opposed Antony and was pro- 
scribed, blit was saved by the intercession of his sister 
Julia, Antony’s mother, lie wrote I.ibri Auspiciorum or 
Augur ales. 

Symc, Horn. Rev., sec index ; Si.hanz -1 losms i. 600. T. J C\ 

CAESAR (5), Sextus Juuus (PH' 153), from the dic- 
tator’s branch of the family, took his side in the Civil War. 
lie served under him in Spain in 49 H.r\, was quaestor in 
48, and governor of Syria, probably ‘pro quaestore pro 
praetore’, from 47 to 46, when he was murdered by some 
of his own troops at the instigation of Caecilius Bassus 
(q- v - 0 - TJ C. 

CAESAR (6), Lucius Jui.ius (PW 144), grandson of (2), 
played an important part in negotiations between Caesar 
and Pompey (49 b.c.). After failing to prevent the crossing 
of Curio (q.v. 2) to Africa, he joined the Pompeian forces 
there, was pardoned after the death of Cato (q.v. 5), but 
was mysteriously killed soon after. F. H 

CAESAR (7), Gaiits (PW, Julius 134), eldest son of 
Agrippa and Julia, was born in 20 n.c. and adopted by 
Augustus in 17. Augustus evidently hoped that he or his 
brother Lucius w'ould succeed him, and the favour he 
showed them probably caused Tiberius’ ictirement in 6. 
In 5, when he assumed the toga virihs , he w r as designated 
consul for A.n. i, admitted to the Senate, and saluted by 
the cquites as princeps iuventutis . Prom now on he was 
virtually heir apparent. In 1 n.u. he married Livilla(q.v.) 
and was sent with proconsular authority to the Last. In 
a t). 2 he had a conference with the Parthian king on the 
Euphrates and appointed a Roman nominee king of 
Aimema. This led to a revolt, which Gaius proceeded to 
suppress. Seiiously wounded at the siege of Artagna, he 
died eighteen months later in Lyeia on lus way back to 
Italy (21 Peb. A.n. 4), greatly to Augustus’ sorrow and 
dismay, lie and Lucius were honoured in the following 
year by the naming after them of ten electoral centuries 
(see TABULA llhllANA). 

Sviiu\ Rom. Riv., si'i* index, M L Pnlftdim, Nuova Rivuta 
stoma iy«;7, r II , 1 ’ Siittlrr, »S tudien am item (j ehiet der alien Gr«/i. 
Uyfi-i), itt It oi\c>nr«iphv . I. I'urtiux, MDAl 1948, 51 ft., I- Ulm- 
nuiux, IK.'H 1950, 2. so tl., Rev Atch VVXMI, lySL 21 K ft ; Hull. $01 . 
An/ Ant Fiance 1961, 20 s l , L. I'abbrim, Rend Lint i9<;5, 469 ft- 

G. W K. ; T J C. 

CAESAR (8), Lurrns (PW, Julius 145), second son of 
Agrippa and Julia, was horn in 17 u.u. and at once adopted 
by Augustus with his elder brother Gaius. In 2 n.c., 
when he assumed the toga virtlis , he received the honours 
previously conferred on Gams. He died at Mussiha, on 
his way to Spain, on 20 Aug. a.l>. 2. 

Symc, Rom. Rev , see index. Iconography . see no. 7. G. W. R. 

CAESARAUGUSTA (modern Zaragoza), in north- 
easterly central Spain. On the site of the Iberian Salduba 
Augustus built a colony which Strabo compares with 
Emeuta (q.v.) for its civilizing effect on outlundish parts. 
Workmen imported from Italy took part in building its 
walls, which had a perimeter of about 2,900 metres. 
1 aterary and monumental records are scanty. 

1 . A Richmond, JRS 1931, 86 If. M I IT. 

CAESAREA (i) OF CAPPADOCIA (formerly Maza- 
ui), was created by the Cappadocian kings to be their 
capital. Anarathes V gave it a Greek constitution (the 
laws of Charondas, q.v.) under the name of Eusebeia under 
Argaeus, which was changed to Caesarea by Archclaus 
in 12-9 B.c. From a.d. 17 it was the capital of the province 
of Cappadocia and an imperial mint. The name survives 
as Kayseri, but virtually nothing remains of the ancient 
city. A. II. M. J.; G. E. U. 


CAESAREA (2) PALAESTINAE occupied the site of 
the coastal city of Strato’s Tower, so named presumably 
after one of the fourth-century kings of Sidon. It was 
captured by the Hasmonaean king Alexander Jannacus 
soon after his accession (103 n.c.), removed lrorn Jewish 
control by Pompey in 63 and attached to Syria, and 
restored to Herod the Great (q.v.) by Octavian in 30. 
Between 22 and 10 n.c. (or 12 li.c. ; see JTS 1935, 22 ff) 
Herod rebuilt the city on a lavish scale, renaming it 
Caesarea and providing it with a huge artificial harbour, 
portus Augutti. It rapidly developed into an important 
commercial centre, with a purple-dyeing industry. Heind 
intended it as a Grcco-Syrian city, hut many Jews also 
settled there, and tension over the claim of this large 
minority to citizenship led to riots (c . a.d. 60) ; the matter 
was referred to Nero, who decided against the Jews. 
Further disturbances (66), culminating in a massacre of 
the Jews, sparked off the revolt against Rome. Vespasian 
made Caesarea a colony with immunity from tributum 
(q.v.) capitis ; Titus added immunity from tributum soli. 
It was the administrative capital of the province of Judaea 
under both the procurators (a.d. 6 —66) and the legates 
(from 70). 

I. Huelcli, Cdsatett am Meet (1023); M. Weippert, Zeitsehr det 
Dent Pidestma Uerefnt 1963, 172, G Dell’Amorr (ed ), Caesaiea 
(19O5), I.. Kitdmun. Corpus N urn mo rum Palucstmemium 11 

CAESAREA (3) (modern Cherchel), a seaport in 
Mauretania. The old Carthaginian trading-station of lol 
became Caesarea when Juba IT (q.v.) and Cleopatra 
Selene made it the capital of their Mauretanian kingdom 
and a centre of Greek art. Under Claudius it received 
a colony of veterans and became the residence of the 
procurator of Mauretania Caesancnsis. With a popula- 
tion of 100,000 Caesarea became the third most im- 
portant African port; it traded with the Mediterranean 
and Atlantic, and was a naval base. Its best-known 
citizen was Macnnus (q.v.). Sacked by Moors and Van- 
dals, it w as refortificd by Relisanus. 

I*. M. Duvul, Chi rchel ft Tipasa (194ft), S Gscll, Cherchel, 
antique lol 1 (19S2, jevim-d by M. l.cgluy). ICxeavution reports in 
l.ibyia, 1 95 j and subsequent years. W N W. 

CAESARION w r as the nickname conferred by the Alex- 
andrians on Ptolemy XV Caesar (PW, Ptolemaios 37), 
eldest son of Cleopatra Vll (q.v.). He was born in 47, 
probably on 23 June (Julian calendar), and Cleopatra 
claimed that Caesar (who had been with her in Alexandria 
from the preceding summer) was the father. In 44 he was 
associated with his mother as joint-king; in 34, at the 
‘Donations’, he was named ‘King of Kings’. A king 
claiming Caesar ns his father might well seem n rival to 
Octavian, Caesar’s adopted son and heir; and it was 
probably at his instigation that Oppius (q.v. 2) wrote his 
pamphlet denying the claim. Antony declared that Caesar 
had himself acknowledged the boy as his son. In 30 
Cleopatra declared him to be of age, to stimulate the 
loyalty of the Alexandrians, then sent him away for 
safety, hut he w r as tricked into returning and executed on 
Octavian’s order. Caesar’s paternity is still disputed. 

H. VolUmuim, Cleopatra (1958); J. P. V. I) Hulsdun, CR i960, 
6R ft , H. Heinen Hut. 1969. 181 II. T J. C. 

CAESELLIUS VINDEX, T -UCIUS (early 2nd c. A.D.), 
wrote a miscellany (now lost) entitled Strumateus or 
Lectioncs anti quae (Aul. Cell. 6, 2. 1). 

Schanz-Hobius, § 593. 

CAKES. The ancients, especially the Greeks, had an 
enormous variety of cakes and bread (lists in Pollux 6. 
72 ff., Athenaeus 643 c ff., cf. the lexicographers under 
the names of the different kinds). Of these, many were 
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used in sacrifices (material collected in Lubeck, Aglaopha - 
mus, 1060 fT. ; see also Eitrcm, Opjerntus, index under 
‘Kuchcn’). Examples arc the dp.<fnjtd)v, stuck with lights 
and sacrificed to Artemis Munkhin (Ath. 645 a); the 
fiaovvtas t of wheat-flour and honey, sacrificed to Ins (ibid. 

645 h); many kinds were in shapes of animals, etc. (ihid. 

646 c, 647 a; Bchnl. Thuc. 1. 126. 6, and often). Cakes are 

the poor man’s offering (Porphyry, Abst. 2. 16), and often 
prelude a greater sacrilice (as Ar. Plut. 660 and schol.). 
The usual Latin name for a sacrificial cake is liburn (as 
Ov. Fasti 1. 127-8). H. j it, 

CALABRIA, in antiquity the flat and arid but fertile 
south-eastern promontory or ‘heel’ of Italy, inhabited by 
Messapii (q.v.). Its prehistoric monuments resemble 
those of Sardinia. The Lombards seized Calabria c. a.d. 
700, whereupon the Byzantines transferred its name to 
the south-western promontory or ‘toe’ of Italy — the 
Calabria of today. 

O. Haas, Messaptschc Studien (1962). E T. S. 

CALAIS and ZETES, in mythology, sons of Boreas 
(q.v.), hence often called together the Boreadae. They 
took part in the expedition of the Argonauts (q.v.), and, 
being winged, freed Phineus from the 1 Iarpies(q.v.). They 
persuaded the others to leave Heracles behind at Cios (see 
Hylas), for winch he afterwards killed them, setting over 
their grave two stones, of which one moves when the 
north wind blows (Ap. Khod. 1. 2ti, 1298; 2. 240 fT.). 

Winged men common on vases from belore the middle 
of the seventh century in no narrative context may some- 
times be meant for Ilorcads. The type is used from the 
sixth for Calais and Zetes chasing the Harpies from 
Phineus’ feast (Bronimer, Vasenlisten 1 , 351). 

II J. R.; C M. R. 

CALAMIS, Greek sculptor, active during the first half 
of the fifth century u.C. Perhaps from Boeoiia. He worked 
in marble, bronze, and gold and ivory. Ilia style was dis- 
tinguished for its grace and refinement, and he was famous 
for his statues of horses. Pausanias (9. 16. 1) states that he 
made a statue of Zeus Ammon for Pindar, and a Hermes 
Criophorus lor Tanugrn (9 22. 1 ) ; the latter is reproduced 
on Roman coins of that city. His most ambitious work was 
a colossal bronze statue of Apollo, 30 cubits high, which 
he made for Apollonia Pontica (Pliny 34. 39; Strabo 7. 
319). It is perhaps reproduced on silver coins of that city. 
The Susan dra, praised by Lucian ( Eikones 6) for the 
simple and orderly arrangement of its drapery, may have 
been the original of the so-called Aspasia, preserved in a 
number of Roman copies. His Apollo Alexikakos, which 
stood in the Ceramicus of Athens (Paus. i. 3. 4), has been 
thought to be reproduced in the Apollo of the Omphalos. 

It is possible that this Calumis is identical with the 
artist by that name mentioned as a caelator, ‘a chaser of 
silver cups’ (Pliny 33. 156); but the Calaims, teacher of 
Praxias, belongs to the fourth century u.C. c;. M. A. K. 

CALCHAS, in mythology, son of Thestor; a diviner 
who accompanied the Greek army to Troy (//. 1. 69 if.). 
He reveals the reason for the plague on the camp (ibid.) 
and foretells the length of the war (2. 300 ff.). After 
Homer he is introduced into several episodes, as the 
sacrifice of Iphigema (q.v.; Aesch. Ar. 201 ff., from the 
Cypria directly or otherwise) ; the building of the Wooden 
Horse (Verg. Aen. 2. 185, cf. Quint. Smyrn. 12. 3 ff.), 
und generally the actions fated to capture Troy. After 
the war he went to Clams, and there met Mopsus (q.v.). 
It had been foretold that Calchas would die when he met 
a better diviner than himself; Mopsus answered a ques- 
tion which he could not answer (the number of figs on a 
tree), and Calchas died of mortification (Strabo 14. 1 . 27). 


Another story of his death is that he died laughing at a 
prophecy that he would not live to drink the wine of his 
vineyard (Servius on Verg. Eel. 6. 72); cf. ancaeus. An 
oracle in Apulia was identified with his name (Strabo 
ft. 3. 9). lie is depicted on an Etruscan mirror from Vulci : 
sec, e.g. C). W. von Vacano, The Etruscans (lybo), pi. 1. 

H. J. R. .H. W. P. 

CALEDONIA, the name used by Tacitus and Dio 
Cassius for the Scottish Highlands, beyond the ciuitates 
trans Bodotriam sit as (Agr. 25). Others use the adjective, 
sometimes of inland Britain (Floras 1. 45. 18; Stat. Silv. 
5. 2. 142), mostly of north Britain, referring to its seas 
(Lucan 6. 37), its north cape and monument with Greek 
letters (Solinus 22; Mommsen, Addit. 234), its frosts 
(Claudian IV Guns. lion. 26), fauna (id. I Cons. Stil. 2. 
247), pearls (Auson. M os. 68), and people (Mart. 10. 44. 1 ; 
Claudian, Laus Serenae 45; Sid. Apoll. Carm. 7. 89). Its 
wooded hills (saltus) were early famous (Florus 1. 17. 3, 

1. 45. 18; Pliny //TV 4. 102) but vaguely located (op. cit.) 
until Ptolemy (Ceog. 2. 3. 8) placed bpup, 6 s /CoAt/Sowoc 
south-west of Bcauly Firth. The name survives (W T atson, 
Celtic Place-names of Scotland (1926), 21) in Dunkeld, 
Rohallion, and Schiehalhon. It occurs as a personal (Eph. 
Epigr. vi. 1077) and tribal ( 1 LS 4576) name. 

Agricola (q.v. 1) defeated the Caledonit without con- 
quering them. In a.d. 197 they broke a treaty with Rome 
(Dio Cass. 75. 5), were reduced by Severus jn 209, but 
broke faith again in 210-11 (id. 76. 15). Dio (76. 12) 
divides non-Roman Britain into Caledonit and Maeatae . 
Ammianus (27. 8. 5) distinguishes Dicalydones (cf. Ptol. 
(lei ig. 2. 3. 1, d)Kcnvos AovrjKaX-qbovLoi) and Verturwnes, the 
latter of Fort re nn (Watson, op. cit. 68 I.). I, A K. 

CALENDARS. Almost every ancient community had n 
calendar of its own, difTenng from otheis in names of 
months and date of New Year. All were, at least originally, 
lunar (rrr time-RF.ckoning). The months were either 
simply numbered (Protos was the first month in Phocis, 
September the original seventh month in Rome) or 
named after festivals held or deities specially worshipped 
in them (Dios and Apcllaios, the first two Macedonian 
months, fiom Zeus and Apollo; Anthesterion at Athens, 
from the Anthesteria; Martins in Rome and several other 
Italian communities, from Mars). Some of the Greek 
month-names are found in Linear B ; both they and the 
Italian names are usually adjectival, the word for ‘month’ 
being expressed or understood. 

2. Of Gi eek calendars, the least imperfectly known isthe 
Athenian. The names of the months were Hekatombaion, 
Metageitnion, Bocdronnnn, Pyanopsion, Maimnkter- 
jon, Poseideon, Gamelion, Anthesterion, Elaphebolion, 
Mounichion, Thargclion, and Skirophorion. All are 
named after festivals, some very obscure to us and prob- 
ably to fifth- and fourth-century Athenians, which occur 
in them. Each month was in length 29 or 30 days; a leap- 
year, 3841b i, an ordinary year, 354T 1 days. A leap-year 
was obtained by inserting a second (Sevre/joy) or later 
(vorepos) month; of nine attested examples of the terms, 
five are applied to a second Poseideon, four to a miscel- 
lany of months. 

3. The first day of the Athenian month was the ‘new 
moon’ (vovp.7jvia), determined presumably by observation 
of the first visibility of the new moon after conjunction. 
The next nine days were the ‘rising’ month, p.rfv lordficv o?, 
and numbered forward, us with us : Boybpop.iwvus Trip-nTr} 
iorafiivou for Boedromion 5. The eleventh and twelfth 
were simply evS^Kdrrj and SasSeKanj. The thirteenth 
to the nineteenth were numbered forward in the style 
Boybpop.iuwm; Tplrj) enl Scifa, Boedromion 13. The 
twentieth was called Sc/carr) nporepa and the twenty-first 
SeKarij Cot i pa. The next eight days, the ‘waning’ ( 4 >Blvwv) 
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month, were numbered backward in the style BorjSpopLiuj- 
vu9 evaTT] <j> 0 lvovTQS f Boedromion 22. In the late fourth 
century B.C. the phrase p.cr eiKnhas replaced j>9lvo vros. 
The la9t day of the month was commonly called through- 
out the Greek world rpiaKas, or thirtieth, but at Athens 
tv-q Ku.i v^a, 'old and new’. The omitted day in a hollow 
month was the twenty-ninth, nporpiaicds (JG 12. 1. 4), or 
(Athens) Sturtpa tfOlvom-os (Proclus* scholium on Hesiod's 
IFur/rs and Days 765). An examination of the attested 
distribution of leap-years at Athens fails to reveal any 
purposely devised scheme, as was the case, lor example, 
in Babylon, where the so-called Mctonic cycle was 
current. In Italy, at all events in Rome, days were num- 
bered backwards from the three fixed points, the 
kalendae (new moon), idus (full moon), and nonae (the 
ninth day, counting inclusively, before the Ides). Thus 
ante diem actavum k alemlas Apnles is 25 Mar.; pridie 
nuiias lumas is 4 June. 

4. The Athenians designated dates in their lunar 
talenda r as Kara 0 i 6 v ('according to the moon’; sec, 
recently, J. Pouilloux, Rev. fit. Anc. 1964, 211). Dates in 
their festival 1 alendar, on the other hand, were at times 
termed «ut Upguvra (‘ai chon’s lime’). Such dates were 
arbitrary modifications til the lunar calendar made by the 
chief magistrate in the form of intercalated or suppressed 
days. An example is EAcnfnjfiuXiuivt)*; f Wth /ora/icrou 
TfTupreL t'/j/joAi'/uui, ‘fourth intercalary Elaphebolion 9’ 
(llesp. 1054, 299)- The vast majority ol dates preserved to 
us are in terms of the festival calendar an unfortunate 
fact ior modern scholarship, because one can rarely be 
suie when a gi\cn date is a tiue lunar date or a modified 
one. The politicians, not the astronomers, 1 uled tlic 
calendar. 

5. Athenian assemblies were convened in accordance 

with a third calendar, the ‘prvtany’ calendar, which re- 
flects the dmsion of the vear according to the prytnnies 
of the hnule. The prvtany comprises the length of time 
the bouleutai of any given tribe presided over the council. 
In inscriptions, the number and the day of the prvtany 
are given by ordinary numerals: eVi tt/s 'EptxOqlBus 
oaTT/r, TfHiih-naTij tt;v Trpv i aetLus thutieth day of the 

ninth prytany, in winch the tribe Frcchthcis presided. 
Aristotle (Ath. Pol. 43. 2) records a schematic arrange- 
ment for this calendar 111 which the prvtanies are of 
uniforin length. All explicit evidence proving the lengths 
ol prytames at Athens confirms the Aristotelian fixed 
p.ittc'm. Until the end of the fifth century, the only 
calendar dates found in tnsei iptional sources arc by pry- 
tanies. In the fourth and follow ing centuries, the prytany 
and festival calendars began on the same day, the first 
new moon of the month I lckatomhaion. Before 407 H.c., 
the prytany year totalled 366 days, a fraction of n day 
longer than a solar year. 

6. 7 ’he original Roman calendar consisted of ten 
months only, the later March— December, and must 
therefore have had an uncounted gap in the winter, 
between years (see especially Ov. Fasti 1. 27 fT., with 
f laser’s note; cf. Nilsson, Time- Reckoning, 223). The 
republican calendar, represented for us by the frag- 
mentary Fasti Antiatcs ( see Mancini in Not. Scav. 1921, 

1 40 for first publication) and literary descriptions (notably 
Censorious 20. 4 ff., Macrob. Sat. 1. 13. 1 ff. ; their chief 
ultimate sources arc no doubt Varro and Vernus Flaccus), 
''as introduced from Etruria by Tarquinius Priscus (so 
Junius Gracchus ap. Censorinum, ibid.), as is showm 
among other things by the month-name I uni us , pure Latin 
Junnnius, clearly connected with the Etruscan form of 
Juno’s name, Uni. It is earlier, however, than the Capito- 
lmc temple (traditionally not dedicated till after the ex- 
pulsion of the kings), for of the feast-days which it marks 
in large capitals none is connected with that cult. Jnnu- 
llr y, as containing the festival ( *Januar , presumably the 


Agonium of later calendars, 9 Jan.) of the god of gates 
who was on his way to be a god ol all beginnings, must 
have been intended to be the first montji, hut the revolu- 
tion which expelled the Etruscan dynasty put a stop to 
this and March remained the first of the year till 601/1 53. 
March, May, Quintihs (July), and October had 31 days 
each (Ides on 15th, Nones on 7th), Feb. 28 and the rest 
29 (Ides on 13th); total, 355. 

7. To intercalate, a ‘month* of 22 or 23 days, called 
Mercedomus or Intercalaris, was placed between the 23rd 
and 24th of ficb. This intercalating w f as so clumsily 
done that by the time of Julius Caesar the civic year was 
ahout three months ahead of the solar. In his capacity of 
Punt if ex Maximus, he intercalated sufficient days to bring 
the year 70S/46 to a total of 445 days (Censorious, ibid. 8), 
which was thus the ‘last year of the muddled reckoning’, 
‘ultirnus annus confusionis’ (Macrob. ibid. 14. 3). From 
the next year onwards the Egyptian solar calendar (see 
1 iME-KliCKONlNff) was adapted to Roman use, by inserting 
enough days in the shorter months to bring the total up 
to 365 and arranging for the insertion of a day, not a 
month, between 23 and 24 Feb. in leap-year (hence 
called bissextile year, since the date a. d. vi. hal. Mart. 
occurs twice in it; the non-existent date ‘29 Feb.’ is a 
modern absurdity). No substantial change was made 
thereafter till the reforms of Gregory XIII (promulgated 
hy Bull, 24 Feb. 1582), whose calendar is now in general 
use. 

8. The official year of the consuls (and of most other 
Roman magistrates) was appointed in 153 u.c. to begin 
on 1 Jan. That of the tribuni plebis began on 10 Dec. 

K. Hulcirman (W i imi -HK’KONINC) ; M. P. Nilsson, Primitive 
Titue- He, honing (l.und, 1920), ‘hnrstehuiiK und rt-liRiose UedcLUuiiR 
lies grirchischen ^Kuleiulers’, in funds Ij mversilets Arsshrift , N K., 
Avd. 1, lid. 14, Ni 21 , ‘Zur Fra^e vein drm Altoi des voreasarischen 
Kdlenders’, in Strrnn philnlogica l fpsaltensis ( 1922) , W. K. Pritchett, 
Aniient A tlunum < '.nlnitluts on Slum (IJSA. 1963), 1 < Allheim, 
Hntotx of Roman ft, Union (tqiH), 104 fl ; A K Michels, Tin Calen- 
dar nf the Roman Republic (U S.A. 19G7). II. J. H ; W K P. 

CALES, town, probably Auruncan, on the borders of 
Campania (q.v.): excavations at modern Calvi have 
yielded seventh-century buichero ware. In 334 u.c. a 
Latin colony was sent to Calcs, presumably to counter- 
balance Samnite-controlled Tcanum (see sidicini) and 
C alcs became a centre of Roman authority 111 Cam- 
pania (Livy 8. 16; 10. 20). A quaestor riavalis was 
stationed there (Tuc. Arm. 4. 27 ; text uncertain). Cales 
w r as an important base in the Hannibalic War, hut, sus- 
taining heavy losses, relused Rome further aid in 209 
(Livy 27. 9). Rome reinforced it jn 184 u.c. (Dessau, ILS 
45). In Ciceronian and imperial times Cales was a 
niunicipium (q.v.), and the birthplace ot Vinicius, Velleius 
Paterculus’ patron (Cic. Leg. Agr. 2. 86; Tuc. Ann. 6. 15). 
The fertile Agcr Calcnus was famous for its pottery. 
Numerous monuments survive. 

A. Sumbon, Monnaies ant iqius de /’ Italic i (1903), 351: (_’ L,. 
Woolley, JRS 1911, 199, L. Pared, Storm di Roma i, 11 (1952/1). 

K. T. S. 

CALIDIUS, Marcus, as praetor (57 b.c.) he helped to 
effect Cicero’s return from exile; in 52 he supported 
Milo(Asc. Mil.). A leading Atticist pupil of Apollodorus 
in oratory (cf rhetoric, latin), he w as praised by Cicero 
(Brut. 274 ff.). 

Schanz- Rosins, § 130; Malcovati, ORF 1 no. 140. 

C ALLE VA ATREBATUM, modern Silchester, on the 
Ha mps hi re-Berkshire border. The Roman tow r n was 
enclosed by a polygonal earthwork (230 acres), and c. 100 
was laid out in insulae. A flint wall erected r. 200 behind 
a slightly earlier bank reduced the enclosed area to c. 100 
acres. The land within it was completely excavated 
1890-1909. Shops, a dyeing industry, and some sixty 
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houses were exposed, and of public buildings a forum 
with basilica , baths, a presumed hospitium, live small 
temples, and a small Christian church. The population 
was perhaps c. 2,000. The town was eventually deserted 
in circumstances still obscure. 

Coins of Epillus (fl. A.n. 10), son of Comrnius, rex 
CAI.T.F. or calll:v are known, but nothing earlier than a 
polygonal enclosure just before or just after 43 has ap- 
peared. See also ATJ1EHATES (2). 

Excavation Reports of public buildings and bouses in Archaeology, 
xl, xlvi, 1, In- Jx 11 (iK(i(i-ic)to). Daung of difences and Mrcrt-gnd, 
Archaeology xcii (104b), 121 ff G. Moon, Roman Stlchesler ( 1057) 
«> a complete study oJ the town and its remains. C E S 

CALLlAS(i), son of Hipponicus, of one of the richest 
families in Athens. He was cousin to Aristides (q.v.i), and 
married Elpimce, sister to Cimon (q.v.). lie is said to have 
distinguished himself at the battle of Marathon ; he won 
the chariot- race at Olympia three times. He was note- 
worthy for lus diplomatic services to the State. He 
supposedly negotiated (r. 450 n.c.) the ‘Peace of Callias’ 
ending hostilities between Athens and Persia and recog- 
nizing each party’s sphere of influence (.tee Athens: 
historical OUTLINE §3). The reality of this treaty was 
impugned by Theopompus(q.v. 3), and has been doubted 
by some modern scholars. The negotiations, according to 
the most circumstantial account (Diod. 12. 4), took place 
in ( 'yprus : if so, Callias' mission to the court of Artaxerxes 
(q.v. 1) at Susa, recorded by Herodotus (7. 151), may 
have been on another occasion. Callias was probably one 
of the negotiators of the Thirty Years’ Peace with Sparta 
(44(1/5), and may also have been author of the alliances 
with Rhegium and Leontini made about the same time 
{ATI. 111. 276). He was father o( Hipponicus, a general in 
the Archidamian War who died at Dcliuni, and grand- 
father of Callias (3). 

The ancient evidence for the 'Peace of f'allah‘ is hired in Tlill- 
MciKKh— Andrewch, Sources for Greek History (1051), index 1 bin, 
the nuinemus modern discussions extend (roin Grote ( History of 
Greece (iHHK) iv. 422 ff.) to K. Krall, Hermes 1964, 14H li and II. H. 
Matlinuly, lint. 19(15, 273 H. T. J 

CALLIAS (2), Athenian comic poet, won first prize at 
the City Dionysia in 446 11.C. (IG ip. 2318, col. 3), and 
was active at least until 430 (IG xiv. 1097. 5 f.). We have 
eight titles (including AruAdmu), and thirty-five frag- 
ments; fr. 12 mentions Socrates. 'Callias the Athenian, 
a little earlier than Stratus’ (Ath. 453 c) who composed a 
ypafiinaTucij rpaytpbtu (rf. 448 b, 276 a) might he the same 
person. 

TCCi I. 213 f.; CAF 1 (193 tf ; FAC 1. 170. K. J. D. 

CALLIAS (3) (r. 450-370 n.c.), an Athenian nobleman, 
notorious for his wealth and his extravagance. He was 
ridiculed by comic poets, and attacked by Aridocides 
whom he accused of sacrilege More sympathetic pictures 
of his house and life are given by Xenophon ( Symposium ) 
and Plato (Protagoras). lie was general in 301/0, and 
took part in the famous victory of Iplucrntes (q.v.) over 
Spartan hophtes. As an old man, he was a member of 
the embassy sent to Sparta in 371/0. V. E. 

CALLIAS (4) of Syracuse, lived at the court of Agatho- 
tles, tyrant of Syracuse (3 1 6-289 h.c.), and wrote a history 
of his reign in twenty-two books, variously described 
as Tii 7rc.pi AyadoKAia, ilc.pl AyaOcucAca urropiui, etc. It 
so favoured Agathocles that Callias was suspected of 
accepting bribes; so Diod. Sic. (21. 17. 4) who, however, 
probably knew Callias only through the medium of 
Agathocles’ enemy, Timaeus. The history had little in- 
fluence on the tradition, which remained unfavourable to 
the tyrant, although, apart from the account written by 


Agathocles’ brother, Antandrus, it was the first important 
work on this subject. The fragments do not provide 
sufficient material to determine the contents of thework. 

FGrIJ iii_B. 564. G. L. D. 

CALLICRATES (1), a Greek architect of the fifth cen- 
tury u.c. lie was associated with Ictinus and the sculptor 
Phidias in the building of the Parthenon (q.v.). 

CALLICRATES (2) (d. 149-148 u.c.) of Leontium, the 
Achaean pro-Roman statesman, in opposition to Lycortas 
after the death of Philopocmen, announced in Rome in 
18 j- 180 n.c. his policy of subservience to Rome. General 
in 180-79, lie repatriated Spartan and Messenian exiles, 
and restored Spartan local rights. In 168 he prevented 
assistance to Kgypt. After the Third Macedonian War, 
with the detention of the leading independent Achaean 
politicians in Italy, he maintained his ascendancy with 
Roman support, despite his unpopularity with the masses, 
until his death. 

Polvl) 24 K-10; 2y 23-5, lo 13. 21), 32. G Colin, Rome el la 
(Jri-i e ( I 905 J, 2,n. iJc S.incti.s, Slur. Rom. iv. 1 247. .347. 

A. H. McD. 

CALL ICR AT IDAS, Spartan admiral, who succeeded 
Lysander (q.v.) m 406 n.c. He resented Spartan depend- 
ence on Persian subsidies and relused to submit to 
humiliating treatment by Cyrus. He defeated a squadron 
under Conon at Mylilcne and blockaded it there. Leaving 
50 ships to maintain the blockade, he proceeded with 
120 to attack an Athenian relief fleet of 1 50. In a battle oil* 
the Arginusae Islands he suffered a heavy defeat and was 
drowned. He displayed energy, spirit, and forthrightness, 
but his qualities are perhaps overrated by authorities 
hostile to Lysander. 

Xenophon, Htiltnuu i.h. 1-3J ; Diodorus 13 7*1-1), 97- * . . Plutarch, 
Lysander s 7. ii. D. W. 

CALLIMACHUS (1), Athenian polemarch and com- 
mander-in-chief m the campaign of Marathon (490 h.c.). 
He accepted Miltiades’ plan to meet the Persians in the 
field. His part in the actual battle, in the last stage of 
which he was killed, has been obliterated by the per- 
sonality and achievements of Miltiades, but his share in 
the victory was fully recognized in the wall-paintings on 
the Stoa Poikile (c. 460 n.c.) t where he was portrayed 
among the Athenian gods and heroes, and in two surviv- 
ing epigrams (Tod, 13). 

H. Rei ve, Miltiades (1937), 7S ft , C Robert, Die Maruthon- 
schhu hi in der Poikile (iRys), 19 n ; N. G. L.. Hammond, JUS iqON, 
4 i, 45 h P ■ T. 

CALLIMACHUS (2), Greek sculptor, active in the later 
fifth century h.c. Perhaps an Athenian. He is reputed to 
have been the inventor of the Corinthian capital (Vitr. 4. 1. 
9—10) and to have made a golden lamp for the Erechtheum 
(Pans. 1 . 26. 6-7) ; also a seated statue of Hera for a temple 
at Plataea (Paus. 9. 2. 7). He was noted for being the first 
artist to employ the running drill, and it is said of him 
that he spoiled his art by ovcrclaboration (Pliny, IlN 34. 
92). His style has been recognized in a series of reliefs 
representing dancing Maenads. The signature ‘Calli- 
machus made it’ on a relief in the Capitoline Museum 
representing Pan and the three Graces, in archnistic 
style, presumably is by a Roman copyist of that name. 
Still another Callimachus signed (together with Gorgias) 
a statue of Hellenistic style, found at Minturno. 

G. M. A. R. 

CALLIMACHUS (3) ( c . 305-f. 240 d.c.) of Gyrene, son 
of Battus (hence Battiadcs in cptgr. 21 Pf . ; Catull. 65. 16; 
Ov. Am. 1. 15. 13, etc.). He is described as a pupil of 
Hermocrates of Iasos. Early in life Callimachus migrated 
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to Alexandria and became a schoolmaster in its suburb 
Elcusis. Later he was given employment at the Alex- 
andrian library and produced a catalogue raisonne in 120 
volumes with the title IliviLKts twv tv irdtxjj iraibehp. 8 ia- 
XaiujidvTuiv *ai u>v ovveypruf/av , the first scientific literary 
history. It is now clear that he never became prostates 
(director) of the library (cf. POxy. 1241, col. ii. 1). The 
quarrel between Callimachus and his pupil Apollonius — 
later known as Apollonius Hhodius — seems to have been 
one of the important episodes in the bitter literal y con- 
troversy between the writers of long traditional epics and 
those of short and highly finished poems. The freedom 
with which Apollonius refashioned in his own style whole 
passages of Calliniachean poetry suggests the turning of 
a purely literary discussion into a personal teucl (cf. Pf. 
Call, ii, xh and vol. 1 passim). Callimachus was victorious 
and Apollonius retired to Rhodes, but it appears that 
finally the long traditional epic won the day (cf. K. 
Ziegler, Das hellenistische Kpns , 1034). Tradition records 
a reconciliation between Callimachus and Apollonius and 
that they were buried close to one another (Vit. Apollon. 
Rhod. A, in Schol., Wendel, p. 2. 5). It was during that 
dispute that Callimachus wrote the Ibis, a wilfully obscure 
poem in mockeiy of Apollonius, which gave Ovid the 
idea for his poem of the same name. The literary critics 
of Callimachus were many and persistent, including such 
well-known names as Asclepiades and Poscidippus. 
These he vigorously counter-attacked till the end of lus 
life. His fame and popularity in late antiquity must have 
exceeded that of every other Hellenistic poet, to judge by 
the great number of Callimachean papyri — even greater 
than those of Euripides — and the many quotations found 
in grammarians, metricians, lexicographers, and schol- 
iasts; only Homer is more frequently quoted. One poem 
only of Callimachus can be definitely dated, the Plokamos 
(Ir. 110 PI.), which treats of events of the year 246/5 , but 
a terminus post quern can nlso be found : (a) for the Galatea 
(tr. 378 PI ), which speaks of the attack of the Gauls in 
278 H.c. ; ( b ) the Ektheosis Arsniocs (Ir. 228 Pi.), which 
must have been composed after the death of the queen in 
270 h c.; and (r) llvmn IV On Delos, wheic Ptolemy II, 
who was deified in 270, is mentioned as Ihns- aAAow If the 
Sosibiou Nike (fr. 384 Pf.) refers to Sosibms, who was 
later minister of Ptolemy IV and psemlepitropos of 
Ptolemy V, Callimachus must have still been composing 
remarkable poetry in the late forties of the third century. 

Wohks 

Verse . Callimachus’ longest and most famous poem 
w as the Aetia (Aina, Causes), a narrative elegy of roughly 
7,000 lines in four books. It contained a series of aetio- 
logical legends connected with Greek history, customs, 
and rites; the length of the individual aetia varied. The 
poet imagined himself carried in a dream from Libya to 
Mount Helicon, where the Muses instructed him in all 
manner of legendary lore (cf. Anth. Pal. 7. 42). The 
extant fragments indicate that in the first two books 
Callimachus conversed with the Muses, but that in books 
ni iv the various stories were not connected by a fictitious 
dialogue or otherwise. The number of aetia contained in 
the first three books is unknown; it is evident, however, 
that they received varied treatment, and that personal and 
realistic touches were introduced by the poet. The 
Diegeseis (expositions), which gave the arguments and 
other information on the poems of Callimachus (frag- 
ments of three separate Diegeseis have been found in 
papyri, all presumably going hack to a common lost 
source, cf. Pf. Call, ii, xxviii and n. 1), contain the sub- 
jects of the last few aetia of book lii, and possibly all of 
book iv. The longest fragments of the Aetia, such as those 
from the stories of Acontius and Cydippe (fr. 75 Pf.), 
leus (fr. 178 Pf.), or the Sicilian Cities (fr. 43 Pf.), come 


from papyri. It appears that Callimachus published a 
second revised edition of the Aetui which was included in 
his collected works. As a general introduction to these, 
and perhaps as a more special introduction to the Aetia , 
he composed the Answer to the Telchines (the Retort to 
his Critics) (fr. 1 Pf.), in which he expounds his final and 
most polemic views on poetry. As last action to the 
revised edition we find the Plokamos (fr. 110 Pf.), also 
known from Catullus' adaptation (Catull. 66), which is 
follow ed by the Epilogue (fr. 112 Pf.), in which reference 
is made to the poetry of Hesiod, as at the beginning, in 
the Somnium([r. 2 Pf.). In the final edition of Callimachus' 
works the Aetia were followed by a book of iambic 
poems of approximately 1,000 lines. The favourite metres 
are the senzon and iambic trimeter, but some pieces aic 
in epodic form and there are other experiments. The 
thirteen poems included in this book are of miscellaneous 
content and character. In I-H I and V Callimachus 
satirizes contemporary morals and literary attitudes. In 
IV and XIII he deals with his literary critics; VI de- 
scribes Phidias’ statue of Zeus at Olympia for an intending 
tourist; VII-XI are inure on the line of the Aetia ; XII 
celebrates the birth of a daughter to a friend Leon. A 
veritable lanx satura , the Iambi must have influenced 
Roman satire. Of Callimachus’ lyrics very little survives, 
but enough to prove his skilful use of a variety of metres. 
His galhambics probably served as a model to Catullus 
and Varro. The most interesting fragment comes from 
the Ektheosis Arstnoes (fr. 228 Pf.). It is in archebuleans 
and shows Callimachus at his best as a court poet. Epic 
on the grand scale was avoided by him on principle. 
Instead, and as an answer to lus critics, he composed 
the Hetalt , the most famous cpylhon (q.v.) in Greek 
literature The details of the narrative cannot be 
reconstructed, but we know' that it described in about 
i.ooo lines the victory of Theseus over the bull of Mara- 
thon. In true Alexandrian manner the emphasis was laid 
not on the gieat heroic deed of Theseus, but on the noble 
poverty of llecale, the old woman who had offered him 
hospitality on his way to Marathon. The scene of the 
rustic meal in particular w r as greatly admired and copied 
(cf. Ov. Met. 8. 620 f. ; Ps. -Virgil, Moretum, etc.). The 
llecale , which also contains a remarkable scene in which 
birds are the speakers, w r as yet one more aetion , explain- 
ing the name and cult of an Attic deme. As the Argo - 
nautua of Apollonius Rhodius depend in many points on 
the llecale (cf. Pf. Call, i passim), the view that this wus 
Callimachus’ answer to the Argonautica is untenable. A 
small number of fragments from his minor epic and 
elegiac poems have survived. Of these fr. 384 Pf. from 
the Sosibiou Nike is the most interesting as it appears to 
be an endeavour to revive in elegiacs the Pindaric epini- 
cian ode. The only complete works of Callimachus which 
have been transmitted in medieval MSS. are his Hymns 
and his Epigrams. Of the Hymns, I- 1 V and VI are in 
hexameters, V in elegiacs. Up to a point Callimachus’ 
model is the Homeric Hymns. His Hymns, however, were 
not intended to be recited at a public festival, still less to 
accompany religious ritual. They are literary pieces, 
meant for rending or recitation to a select audience. I, II, 
and IV contain political propaganda. The style vanes. I 
(Zeus) reuds at times like a humorous report of a learned 
controversy. Ill (Artemis) approximates to an cpylhon. 
IV (Delos), w'hich competes with the Homeric Hymn to 
the Delian Apollo, comes nearest to the traditional 
manner. 1 1 (Apollo), V (Baths of Pallas), and VI (Demetcr) 
represent Callimachus’ greatest originality in this depart- 
ment. By a combination of dramatic mime and lyric the 
poet brings to life the spectacle itself and the emotions of 
the spectators. In V and VI a 'Holy Story’, pathetic in 
V, grotesquely gruesome in VI, contributes an epic ele- 
ment. 1 -IV are in the epic dialect, V-VI in Doric. Of 
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Callimachus’ Epigrams some sixty survive. More interest- 
ing than the dedications and epitaphs, though some of the 
latter are excellent, are the occasional pieces, prompted 
by his own experiences and emotions, especially during 
early manhood. Of Callimachus’ tragedies, comedies, and 
satirical plays mentioned by the Suda nothing survives. 

Prow. Besides the Pinakes Callimachus wrote many 
other works in prose, e.g. a Chronological Register of the 
Athenian Dramatic Poets, a study on Democritus’ writ- 
ings and language, numerous encyclopaedias ( About 
Nymphs, llirds , Games , Winds, Rivers , etc.), collections 
of Paradoxa and Glosses. Ills scholarly activities may 
also be judged from the distin guished men numbered 
among his pupils; they include not only Apollonius 
Rhodius, but Eratosthenes of Cyrene and Aristophanes 
of Byzantium. 

It is clear that Callimachus was a poet of great origi- 
nality and extraordinary refinement. His amazing pro- 
ductivity (the Suda credits him with more than 800 
volumes) was accompanied by bold experimentation in 
his poetry and a great versatility of style. The scholarly 
element, it is true, often adds a frigidity to his verse, but 
the lively personal and realistic touches which appear 
never allow his writings to degenerate into arid selections 
of obscure myths. 

TVxi's R. Pfeiffer, Callimachus i 11 (tq 40 51); C\ A. Trypnnn, 
Callimachus Aetia , Iambi, Hecate and other Fragments (L.ocl>, i gs^) ; 
for the hyiiiiiK and cpiymms also A W. Mair, Callimachus , I.ycnphron , 
A cat us (Loel>, 1921). On l he Callimachcan punyi 1 nee K A. Pact, The 
Gierk and f.utin Literary Papyri* ( J9O5), 28 f. 

CifcNFHAi WiJamowitz, Heft. t)icht.\ H I lerier, ( KnIliTn.ichns (fiV, 
PW , Suppl v 38*1 ff ; A. Knrte-P. Handel, Du 1 Itllemslische 
Ihchtung (igfio) , T H. K. Webster, Hellenism Poetry and Ait (i 0*14 ) ; 
K. J McKay, ‘Poet ai Piny’, hi nemos. Suppl. 6, 19*12, id., ‘Erysidi- 
thon’, Mnemos. Suppl. 7, 19*12 C. A. T. 

CALLINUS, elegiac poet, of Ephesus, lived in the first 
half of the seventh century h.r., when Cimmerians and 
Trerians were attacking Phrygia, Lydia, and Ionia 
(Strabo 627, 647). He refers to them in frs. 3 and 4. He 
also refers to the destruction of Magnesia by the Ephesians 
(Ach. 525 c). His one long fragment (fr. 1) summons 
men lying at a feast to tuke up arms and defend their 
country, and attributes the rank ol demigod to the brave 
fighter. It is written in epic language, but with certain 
originalities of phrasing. 

Trxr. Diehl, Anth Lyr.Giacc. i 1,3 5 commfntaHY T Hudson- 
Williams, Early Greek Elegy (192*1), 71 a. CRiliClSM: L. M. Howra, 
Fatly Greek E legists (1938), 13 li. C. M. D. 

CALLIPHON, philosopher of uncertain date (probably 
not before Anston of Chios and Hieronymus of Rhodes, 
who flourished c. 250 H.<\). Cicero says he held that 
the supieme good consists in the union of pleasure and 
virtue. 


CALLIPPUS of t \ ziclis, astronomer (fi. 3.30 n.c.), went 
with Polemarchus lo Athens, where he stayed with Aris- 
totle. He corrected and added to Eudoxus’ (q.v.) theory 
of concentric spheres designed to account for the move- 
ments ul rhe sun, moon, and planets (Simpl. on de Gael. 
493, 5-8 Heib.); Callippus added two more spheres in 
each case for the sun and moon, and one more for each 
of the planets (us to these changes see Anst. Metaph. 
io73 b 32-8, SirnpJ. lot:, cit. 497, 17-24). Callippus pro- 
posed a year-length of 365 J days, and consequently 
intioduced the 76-yenr cycle named after him, containing 
27,759 days and consisting of 940 months — 28 intercalary 
— as an improvement on Meton’s cycle of 19 years 
(Geminus, Jsagoge 8. 57-60); the first 76-year cycle began 
in 330-329 h C - 


On the concentric spheres we J. L. F.. Dreycr, History of the 
Planetary Systems (190*1), 103 ff. On the ‘Callippic Cycle’ see F. K. 
Ginzel, Handbuch der Chrunologie ii (1911-14), 409 IF 

T. II.; G. J. 1 . 


CALLIRHOfi (i), in mythology, daughter of the river 
Achelous; for her story, see acarnan, alcmahon (1); (2) a 
virgin of Calydon, vainly loved by Coresus, priest of 
Dionysus there, in a romantic and obviously late legend 
(Paus. 7. 21. 1-5). 

CALLISTKENES of Olynthus, Aristotle’s nephew, 
already known for works on Greek history, hut not a 
wise man, accompanied Alexander’s expedition as its 
historian. In his history he wrote up Alexander as 
champion of Panhcllenism, partly propaganda against 
the Greek opposition ; but he also made him son of Zeus, 
a far-reaching extravagance. He quarrelled with Alex- 
ander in 327 by opposing the introduction of proskynesis 
(his reasons remain doubtful), and was executed for 
alleged complicity in the Pages’ conspiracy, which had 
its effect on the attitude of the Peripatetic school towards 
Alexander thereafter. 

See Ai.FXANDKR (3), Dibliouraphy , Ancient Sources. T. S. Drown, 
AJPhil. 1 949, 225 ff-, Denison, Lost Histories of Alexander cli 2; 
E. MeMiscliinc, Hist. 19*13, 274 ff- W. W. T. 

CALLISTO, probably in origin a by-form of Artemis 
KaXAioTi]-, in mythology, daughter of Lycann. She was 
loved by Zeus and bore him Areas (q.v.). Either Artemis, 
angered at her unchastity, or Hera then turned her into 
a she-bear; or she was shot by Artemis. In her trans- 
formed shape, either Artemis mistook her for a real bear 
and killed her, or her own son pursued her (as a quarry, 
or bec ause she was trespassing on the precinct of Zeus 
Lycaeus), when Zeus took pity on them and transformed 
him into the constellation Arctophylax, her into the Great 
Bear. 

Scr Apollorlnrus 3. 100-1; IV- Eratosthenes I and 8, <)v A let. 
2 405 li , basil 2. 155 D. 11 - J H. 

CALLISTRATUS (i), a SiSaoKaXos of Old Comedy, 
possibly himself a comic poet, but better known as the 
man under whose name Aristophanes produced lus tlnee 
earliest plays. 

CALLISTRATUS (2) of Aphidna, nephew of Agyrrhius 
(q.v.), was a talented orator and financier, who influenced 
Athenian policy from 377 to 361 h.c. Having prosecuted 
the ambassadors who proposed peace with Sparta in 
391, lie was elected strategus in 378 when the Second 
Athenian League was founded. lie is known to have 
organized the finances of the league and is believed 
to have inspired its liberal constitution. With Tphicrates 
he prosecuted Tunotheus for misconduct in 373 and 
acted as strategos in 372, when Spartan naval power was 
broken. Realizing that Thebes was becoming more 
dangerous than Sparta, lie negotiated the peace of 371 
with Sparta (Xen. Hell. 6. 3. 10 f.). Endeavouring to 
maintain the balance of power between Thebes and 
Sparta, he proposed the dispatch of Iphicrates to aid 
Sparta in 369. Since his policy failed to check Thebes, 
he was impeached and only saved by his oratory (366). 
When Timotheus’ policy of imperialism failed, Cnlli- 
stratus perhaps regained popular favour by negotiating 
alliance with Arcadia, but in 361 he was impeached, and 
was condemned to death in absentia. After reorganizing 
the finances of Macedonia for Perdiccas II, he landed in 
Attica and was put to death. A realist and constructive 
statesman, he was thwarted by the rise of Thebes. 

T Cloche. 1 , La Politique ttrangire d’ Athtnes 4 <, 4 ~ 3 I fi B c (1Q34)- 

N. G. L. H. 

CALLISTRATUS (3), pupil of Aristophanes of Byzan- 
tium, edited Homer and other authors, and wrote Evp- 
fjUKTo, quoted by Athenaeus. He attacked his fellow-pupil 
Aristarchus for departing from his master’s doctrines. 
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CALLISTRATUS (4), n Roman jurist of the first half 
of the 3rd c. a.d. He was evidently of Greek origin: his 
Latin is awkward, and his interest lay in the legal life 
of the Hellenistic provinces and the imperial rescripts 
directed to them. Works: Quaestiones, four books De Jure 
Fisci, Institutiones , an exposition of the edictal law (with 
a title of which the meaning is not clear: Ad Edictum 
Monitorium), and ot the procedure extra ordinem (De 
Cngnitwnibus). 

K- Uonim, 1 ' hbn de cogrut iambus’ di Calhsttato (1964). 

A. H.; H. N. 

CALLISTRATUS (5) (3rd or 4th c. a.d.), a sophist who 
wrote (descriptions) of fourteen statues, in 

imitation of the Elxovts of Philostralus of Lemnos. 

Tfxi C. Schenk 1 and E. Rciftch (Teubner, 1902). 

Thansla 1 ion. A. Fnirbunkx (Loch, with Phi lost 1 jtus, 1931). 

CALL1STUS, Gaius Julius (PW 306), an influential 
ireedman of the Emperor Gaius, who took part in the 
conspiracy leading to Gaius’ murder in a.d. 41. Under 
C laudius he increased his wealth and power in the post 
ot a hbel/ts, and was patron of the physician Scrihomus 
(q.v. 3) Largus. lie prudently refused help to Narcissus 
m accomplishing Messalina’s downlall, hut later was 
unsuccessful in championing the claims of Lollia Paulina 
to he Claudius’ (fourth) wife. Agrippina, no doubt, 
secured his dismissal after Claudius' death, for nothing 
more is heard of him (see CLAUDIUS 1 ). j 1*. u. 

CALLIXENUS (fl. r. 155 n.c.), a Rhodian Greek, wrote 
I hfj'i Athenaeus (5. 19ft a; 203 e) quotes 

Callixcnus on ships built hy Ptolemy Philopator and on 
a -nuum} of Philadelphus. 
ni. f» 27 . 

CALPURNIA (1, PW 126), daughter of Piso (q.v. 5) 
Caesonmus, numied C’.n-s.n 111 59 n.c. cementing 

an .illianee between her husband and father. Though 
Caesar was prepan d to divorce her to marry Pompey's 
daughter 111 53, her affection for him was great, and she 
ammpted to keep him from the Senate on the Ides of 
March (Plut. Cues. (13). After the murder she handed lus 
papers and 4,000 talents to Antony. Her age is not known, 
but il is noteworthy that her brother Piso (q.v. ft) T’rugi* 
In ed until a.d. 32 G E F. C. 

CALPURNIA (2, nr 130), third wife of Pliny the 
Younpei, whom she accompanied to llithvnia. She was 
grand-daughter of L. C'alpurnius Eabatus, a Roman 
knight ot Uomiun ( ILS 2721). See Pliny Ppp. 6. 4. 7; 
7 5 ; 10. J20-1. G E. V C. 

GALPURNIUS (1, PW no) SICULUS, Titus (fl. 

a n 50-(io), was the author ot seven pastorals associated 
until 1H54 with lour others which flaupt proved to he hy 
Ncmesianus (q.v.). C'alpurnius’ Neronian date is clear 
from allusions to the comet of A.n. 5-4 (1. 77 “^ 3 ), to the 
amphitheatre of 57 (7. 23-24), to Nero’s speech for the 
people of Ilion (1. 4s), and to the handsome young and 
divine ruler welcomed as the restorer of a Golden Age 
ft I. Aporoloivfitosis 4: see slni'CA 2, § 4) in 1, 4, and 7. 
These are his three courtly poems, placed at the begin- 
ning, middle, and end of the collection, while 2, 3, 5, 
and 6 are more strictly rural. In 2 CTocale’s praises are 
■'Ung alternately by a shepherd and a gardener (an 
innovation in pastoral); in 3 (possibly the earliest) 
Lyudas has thrashed his faithless sweetheart but swears 
repentance in a pretty love-song; 5 is an old herdsman’s 
advice to his foster-son on managing goats and sheep, 
while 6 is a singing-match broken ofT by the ill temper 
of the competitors. Of the court-pieces, 1 represents two 


shepherds finding a poem by Faunus cut into the hark 
of a tree to prophesy a new Golden Age — they hope that 
their poetry will reach the emperor through their patron 
Meliboeus; and 4, the longest eclogue (169 lines), hints 
that they have had some success; 7 gives Corydon’s 
impressions of the amphitheatre built by Nero at Rome. 

The problems concerning Calpurnius have produced 
many theories. His name may imply that he waB son of a 
freedman of C. Calpurnius Piso, who conspired against 
Nero in 65 ; the epithet ‘Siculus’ may mean literally 
‘Sicilian’ or symbolize the poet’s debt to Theocritus. 
‘Meliboeus’ in 1 and 4, described as learned and a new 
Maecenas, has been questionably identified with Seneca, 
with Piso, and others. The contemporary Einsiedeln 
eclogues (q.v.) have unconvincingly been ascribed to 
Calpurnius. It lhas further been debated whether he 
could have written the I^aus Pisouis ( q.v.). 

The situations, names, and phraseology in Calpurnius’ 
poems ure often reminiscent of Virgil, to whom (as 
Tityrus) he does notable homage in 4. 64-72. There are 
signs of the influence ot Ovid, Propertius, and Tibullus. 
Calpurnius can take a cue from Theocritus and follow it 
up with some independence. He shows skill in coherent 
dialogue when he employs amochean verse in eclogues 2, 
4, and 6. See abo pastoral polthy, i*atin, § 5. 

I. iff AND WoitKS Clementina Clnavola, Della vita r dell' uper a di 
Calpiirrnn .S iru/o ( 1 92 1 ). 

'Ilxi E. llaelm ns, PLM lii ; H. Sclienkl, Catf> et Nemes. 
bucolic a (1885) and in Posiputc, CPI . , C Gmiratano, Culp et 
Nemes. bucolua (1924, wnh Einsu deln p{ \. ; repr. 1951); E. Raynaud, 
Portae Minnies (Classiquc^ Gamier, 1931). 

COMMLNIAIIY C. 11 . Keene, Eclogue s of Caip. and Nem. (1887). 

TltANSLAUONS. E. J. L. Sum (octosyllabic verse; 1890), J. W. 
and A M. DulT (prose; Uocb, 1034). 

SnoiAi Si coils. M llaupt, De car minibus hucol. Culp, et Nrntei. 
(1H54) (‘Mrlibneiifi’ == Culp Piso); F Chylil, Tier Eilugcndichter 
Culp u seme Voi hilder ( j 894) ('Mclibocut’ -=■ Columella) ; J . Hubaux, 
Jss Thames biuohques dans la poeste latine (1930), E. Cesar eo Iui 
porsia di Cat put mo Situlu (1931). J. VV. ]_). 

CALPURNIUS (2, PW 40) FLACCUS (2nd c. a.d ), 
author of declamations (*rr DHULamatio) from fifty-three 
of which excerpts survive (Schanz-Hosius, 592). 

G. Lchnrrt, Cafp. Elan. Detlamationes (1903). 

CALVINUS (1), Gaius Sfxtiits (PW 20), as consul in 
1 24 n.c. and proconsul fought successfully in Transalpine 
Gaul, triumphing over Ligurians, Vocontians, and 
Salluvians c. 122. He founded Aquae Scxtiac (Aix-en- 
I*tovaue) t as a Roman garrison post. E. 11. 

CALVINUS (2), Gnafus Domimus (PW 43; cf. 11), 
served in Asia in 62 H.C., supported Bibulus (q.v. 1) when 
tiihune in 59, and was praetor in 56. To secure election 
as consul he engaged in a scandalous compact with the 
consuls of 54 (Cic., Att. 4. 17. 2, etc.); disturbances 
followed revelation of the plot, but he was finally elected 
in July 53 lor the rest of that year. He may have suffered 
exile in 51 (R. Syme, Sallust (1964), 217). In the Civil 
War he was Caesarian, fighting against Scipio in Thessaly, 
commanding the centre at Pharsalus, suffering defeat by 
Pharnaces (q.v. 2) at Nicopolis, and assisting Caesar in 
Africa. In 42, while biinging reinforcements to the trium- 
virs, he was trapped on the Adriatic by Ahcnoharhus, 
and lost lus whole force. Consul again in 40, he afterwards 
governed Spain, with notorious severity to the troops; 
in 36 he triumphed, and from his spoils decorated the 
Regia (q.v.). G E. F C. 

CALVISIUS (PTP 13) SABINUS, Gaius, of obscure 
and probably non-Latin family, served under Caesar in 
Greece in 48 u.c. and became governor of Africa in 45. 
He tried to protect Caesar on the Ides of March (44). 
Antony’s reappointment of him to Africa (Nov. 44) came 
to nothing (see cornificius 1). He was consul in 39. He 
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commanded a fleet for Octavian against Sextus Pompeius 
(38), and was responsible for restoring order in Italy (36). 
Later he was governor in Spain and triumphed in May 
28. Ilia son was consul in 4 u.c. and his grandson in 
a.d. 26. 

Syme, Rom. Rev., see index. T. J. C. 

CALVUS, Gaius Licinius (PW 113) (82-?47 n.c.), 
orator and poet, son of the annalist (J. Licinius Macer 
(q.v. 1). In oratory he practised a severe Atticism, but he 
was a vivacious speaker (Sen. Controv. 7. 4. 7). Cicero, 
who deplored his uncompromising Atticism and thought 
that over-fastidiousness of style impaired his effectiveness, 
pays tribute to his great abilities {Unit. 283-4, bam. 15. 
21.4) and Quintilian’s balanced judgement indicates that 
some critics placed him above Cicero (10. i. 115). He left 
twenty-one speeches, of which those against Vatinius (one 
probably delivered in 54 u.c., when Cicero was defending) 
were still models for the student of oratory in Tacitus’ 
time (Dial. 18, 21, 25). He was an intimate friend of 
Catullus and shared his attitudes and his tastes — the two 
are paired by Horace, Propertius, Ovid, and Pliny — and 
his writing was in the same genres — an ‘epyihon’ (on the 
story of lo), cpithalarrua (one in glyconies), elegiac verse, 
and epigrams (some attacking Caesar and Pompcy): only 
a few lines survive. 

I'llAGMFNTS m URF X , n. 165; Morel, FPL. C. J. F. 

CALYPSO {KnXvijtw, 'she who conceals’), n nymph, 
daughter of Atlas (q.v.; Od. 1. 14 and 50 ff.). She lived 
on the island of Ogygie, ‘where is the sea's navel’, i.e. 
a great way from any known land, and there received 
Odysseus when shipwrecked on his way fiom Circe’s 
island (cf. odyssruk). Though she promised to make him 
immortal if he would stay and he her husband (5. 209), 
he desired to return home; theiefore, at the command of 
Zeus, conveyed by Hermes (5. 105 ff.) she let him go 
in the eighth year (7. 259 61), providing him with 
materials and tools to construct a makeshift boat (irx&Sui, 
5. 251; the description shows that it was not a ‘raft’). 
After 1 Ionic 1 , little is added to hei story. In the Odyssey 
nothing is said of her having children by Odysseus; but 
in Hesiod, Theug. 1017-18 (an interpolation?) she has 
two sons, Nausithous and Nausinous. More commonly 
her son (by Odysseus or Atlas; in post-Ilomeric genea- 
logies she is often daughter of Occanus or Nereus) is 
Auson, eponyrn of Ausonia (S. Italy), also called son of 
Circe (see, c.g., schol. Ap. Khod. 4. 553 and Kustathius 
on Dionysius Pericgcta, 78). H. j k. 

CAMARINA, a Syracusan colony founded c. 590 n.c. 
nt the mouth of the river Ilippans in southern Sicily, 
near modern Seughtti. In constant dispute with the 
Syracusans, it was destroyed by them in 553 and again 
c. 484 after rcioundation by Hippocrates of (q.v. 1). Gela 
Established once more 111461 by the Geloans, it supported 
the anti-Syracusan coalition in 427-4, but decided lor 
Syracuse alter 415 (cf. Thuc. 6. 75-88). Abandoned by 
Dionysius I (q.v.) in 405, it revived in the period of 
Timolcon. The supposition that it was finally destroyed 
and abandoned in 258 (Diod. Sic. 23. 9. 4-5) is invali- 
dated by the discovery of buildings of Roman republican 
date. Strabo (6. 2. 5) records the site as deserted. 

Ildrard, Jlibl. tnpngr 44 f. for earlier literature. More remit 
rescarclieH: A. di Vitu, Kwi ta/W 1058, 83 ff., id., Rotletlivo d' Arte 
1959, 347 ff-. f*. Fckigulti, ibid. 19GZ, 251 ff. A. C i. W. 

CAMBYSES (KnmbCijiya), son of Cyrus the Great; king 
of Persia 530-522 B.c. The main achievement of his 
reign was the conquest of Egypt in 525 n.c. (Hdt. 3. 
1-15). He planned further military expeditions against 
Carthage, Ethiopia, and Siwa Oasis, but the first proved 


impracticable, the second was a partial failure, and in 
the third the Persian force perished in the desert. These 
misfortunes may have changed him from a wise and 
tolerant ruler to the tyrannical madman of Herodotus’ 
account. He died in Syria while returning to suppress 
the rebel Gaumata, the Pseudo-Smerdis. 

J. V. PraHek, ‘Kambyses/, Alte Orient xiv. 2 (1913); PW, s.v. 
‘Kambyses’ (C. F. Lehmann-l Jaupl). M. S. D. 

CAMELS. The camel of the Graeco-Homan and Ira- 
nian worlds, including Bactna, was the one-humped 
Arabian species; the two-huinped 'Bactrian’ camel be- 
longed to India, China, and central Asia; the ‘Bactrian’ 
camel sent to Xerxes with the Suca tribute is depicted 
at Persepolis as an Arabian with two humps. Camels 
were common draught-animals in Ptolemaic and Roman 
Lgypt; Alexander and Ptolemy I utilized swift drome- 
daries for messages across the desert; Antiochus 111 had 
a camel corps, as had Romans (dromedarii) and Parthians 
later. But the real use of camels in war was shown by 
Suren as (q.v.), though seemingly he had no imitators. 

O Brogan, PBSR 1954, 126 11.; E. II. Dull, Antiquity 1 9 s , 1 17 f. 

W. W. T. 

CAMENAE, Roman goddesses, identified since Livius 
Andronicus ( Odissia , fr. 1) with the Muses. They seem, 
however, to be water-deities: they had a grove and spring 
outside the Porta Capcna(Plut. Numa 1 3 ; Plainer— Ashby, 
89) whence the Vestals diew water daily, and also a little 
shrine (aedicula, Scrvius on Am. 1. 8, who says it was 
of bronze and dedicated by Numa; its dedication-day 
was 13 Aug., fast. Ant mtes). Libation was made to them 
with milk and water (Serv. Dan. on Vetg. Eel. 7. 21). 
Their shrine, being struck by lightning, was removed 
to the temple of Hercules Musarum (Servius, first cita- 
tion above). 

Wismw.i, RK 219. II. J. K 

CAMERINUM, town of the Umbrians, (q.v.), modern 
( lamer inn , midway between Perusia (q.v.) and the Adri- 
atic. Its inhabitants, known as Camertes, were sometimes 
mistaken for burghers of Etruscan Clusium (q.v.), whose 
earlier name was Camars. Camennum signed a ‘most 
equal’ treaty with Rome before 300 n.c. and was favoured 
by her thereafter, even as late as imperial times, f. T b 

CAMILLA, a legendary Volscian maiden, whose father, 
Metabus, in flight fastened her to 11 javelin, dedicated 
her to Diana, and threw her across the Armsenus river. 
After life as a huntress she |oincd the forces of Turnus, 
engaged in battle, and was killed by the Etruscan Amins. 
Virgil alone (Am. 7. 803; 11. 539 828) relates her story. 
Set' HAKJ’ARYCL (2). A. S l*. 

CAMILLUS (i), Marcus Furius (PW 44), the saviour 
and second founder of Rome after the Gallic invasion 
(387/6 n.c.). The splendour of his career is emphasized by 
the continuous embellishments which the account of it 
underwent from the fourth century n.c. onwards. He is 
said to have been military tribune with consular powei 
in 401, 398, 394, 386, 384, and 381 n.c. Of five alleged 
dictatorships and four triumphs, those of 396 and 389 may 
be accepted. Political pamphleteers, especially from the 
time of Sulla, exploited the storv of (’umillus for propa- 
ganda purposes: so Livy (5. 51 fl.) puts into his mouth a 
programme foreshadowing the Roman traditionalism of 
Augustus’ policy. 

Camillus’ earliest and greatest, and undoubtedly 
historical, victory was the capture of Etruscan Veii 
(c. 396 n.c.); soon afterwards he reduced Falerii. As a 
war memorial a golden basin was dedicated to Apollo in 
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the treasury of the Massaliotcs at Delphi. This fact need 
not be questioned, since contacts had long been estab- 
lished, through Etruria, between Rome and the Greek 
world, while Greek fourth-century historians (e.g. 
Aristotle) dealt with Cnmillus’ career, or at any rate with 
the Camillus legend. Tradition alleged that Cumillus, 
who had been exiled for appropriating some booty, re- 
tired to Ardea in exile, where he was appointed dictator 
when the Gauls attacked Rome: he levied an army, de- 
feated the Gauls, and recovered the gold with which the 
Romans had bought off the invaders. Whether Camillus 
was ever actually exiled or not, the story was obviously 
invented to balance the defeat on the Ailia and, despite 
traces of accounts drawn from the contemporary legends, 
the main elements in it were borrowed from the trial of 
the Scipios. If Camillus did nothing to prevent the 
catastrophe, nobody contributed more whole-heartedly 
to Rome’s subsequent recovery. Although his home 
policy aimed at reasserting patrician influence, and he 
crushed the sedition of M. Manlius (q.v.) by force, his 
military reforms proved nevertheless favourable to the 
plebeians, since they gave recognition to individual merit 
and provided public pay, and he supported the plebeian 
claims to the supreme magistracies. In 367 during the 
struggle of the Licininn-Scxtian rogations he vowed a 
temple to Concord; it was built at the foot of the Capito- 
lj ne hill. Camillus’ policy of appeasement at home enabled 
linn successfully to lead the Romans against the Aequi 
and Volscians (380), although Ins subsequent victories 
were undoubtedly exaggerated by a tradition which in 
general regarded him as 'parens patriae conditorque alter 
mins’ (Livy 5. 40. 7). 

Mommsen, Rn tn Forsih ii. 321 flf ; () 1 Iirsrhft'lil, Kl Schr 

273 if. , K. TauMei , Klw igiz; I*. Huick, Die Frsahlungshumt 
I. I 11 ms ( 1 0.14). ioq ft , A MomiKliann, Recondo lontrtbutn alia 
1 fm 10 degli studl class ta (iy(>o), fl ; J. Jlnlmix, Ron it it Vues 
(iysS), lltfilvie, Comm Lny j 5, My II. 1 ‘ T, 

CAMILLUS (2), Lucius Fnnms (Plf 41), a son of 
Camillus (1). As consul in 340 li.c. he defeated the Gauls 
tnrough the efforts of Valerius (q.v. 3) Corvus. Probably 
tins success, and not an alleged Auruncan victory in 345, 
induced him to dedicate the temple of Juno Moneta 
(Livy 7. 28). K. T S 

CAMILLUS (3), Lucius Fvrius (P\V 42), a grandson of 
(1) In 338 li.c. he and his fellow consul, C. Maenius, 
crushed the Latins and dissolved the Latin League - an 
exploit that earned them honorific statues in the Forum 
(Li\y 8. 13). Camillus’ second consulship (325) was undis- 
tinguished owing to illness (Livy 8. 29). E T S. 

CAMILLUS, an acolyte in Roman cult, fern. Camilla. 
They might be the children of the officiant, but must 
li.ne both parents alive ( pueri patrimi ct matrif/u), be 
below' the age of puberty, and of course free-born. 

J.atti 1 , RR 407. 11 . J R. 

CAMPANIA lies between the Apennines and the 
Tyirheman Sea in Italy, extending from Latium to 
the Surrentinc promontory. This fertile, volcanic plain 
annually produced three, sometimes four, cereal and 
vegetable crops. Its roses, fruits, olives (from Venafrum), 
and wines (from the isolated mountains Vesuvius, Gaums, 
JV 1 axsicus, Callicula) were also famous. In the Bay of 
Naples it possessed an excellent harbour, and Puteoli 
<q v.) became Italy’s chief port. The mild climate and 
beautiful luxuriousness of Campania constantly attracted 
invaders and reputedly sapped the martial energies of its 
inhabitants (Polyb. 3. 91). After 750 B.c. Greeks began 
lionizing the coast, drove back the indigenous popula- 
tion (known traditionally as Ausones, q.v.), and extended 


their influence even to Rome (see cumae). In the interior 
c. 600 an invading Etruscan minority established a league 
of twelve cities headed by Capua, but failed to enpture 
Cumae (Polyb. 2. 17). The Greeks indeed badly defeated 
these Campanian Etruscans in 474. Invading Sabelli 
(q.v.), however, proved irresistible: they captured Cumae 
as well as Capua (r. 425), and imposed their language on, 
and merged with, the indigenous population (Diod. 12. 
31. 76; Livy 4. 37). Thus, the nation of the Campam.ns 
was created. Their language was called, after the original 
inhabitants, Oscan (q.v,). The Campanians, although 
more civilized than their Sammte or Roman neighbours 
and although skilled mercenary soldiers, were no match 
for fresh Snbellian invaders and consequently sought 
Roman protection c . 343 li.c. Thereafter, although the 
Oscan and Greek languages long survived here, Campan- 
ian history is linked with Roman (see CAI’UA). Campania 
witnessed heavy fighting in the wars of the Republic and 
suffered disasters like the eruption of Vesuvius. Never- 
theless it remained a prosperous area with an excellent 
rond-system and numerous villas. Augustus joined 
Campania to Latium to form his First Region; indeed 
the name was ultimately restricted to Latium, the 
C 'ampagna of today. 

K. J- Reloch, Campamen 1 (lHqo), A Sambon, Monnaies antiques 
de I'llalte i (1903), 137; H M. Peteison, Local Culls of Campania 
(Home, 1919), J. liny, YC/R m (1932), 167 (well dorumenled) , J. 
WhatmouKli, Foundations ol Roman Italy (1937). 292; CL Spimo, La 
Campania j elite nel/c eta piu remote (1941); E. Vetter, ilandbuch der 
1 tal. Dialekte (19S3). 1. 1 If; 1 \ E. Anas (ed.), Ricerca attheologica 
nell' ltului nundwnale (1960), 1 fl. E. T. S. 

CAMPS. When the Roman camp ( castra ) was described 
by Polybius (6. 27-32) about 143 H.C., its stereotyped 
form was already taken for granted; indeed, no Roman 
historian troubles to describe it. Jt is associated with the 
earliest annals of Roman history (ef. Livy 10. 32. y; 34. 
46. 8; 40. 27. 1-7; 41. 2. ll), but its origins are doubtful. 
R. Lehmann-Hartlebcn assigns its introduction to the 
Etruscans and would connect it with Assyrian war- 
entrenchments (Die Tratanssdule ( 1 92b), 10), while others 
would connect it with the terramara (q.v.) settlements of 
prehistoric Italy, too often assumed to be normally sym- 
metrical (Antiquity 1930, 320). The augural principles 
associated with its planning certainly appear in the 
earliest Roman colonies of which we have archaeo- 
logical knowledge, and its development is undoubtedly 
a Roman invention. 

Polybius describes a camp for a consular army of two 
Roman legions with an equivalent number of Italian 
allies. It is square, and faces in the most convenient 
direction (contrast Vegct. 1. 23). Its plan is bused upon 
the general’s tent (praetorians, q.v.) and the 1 oo-foot street 
(via principalis), parallel therewith. The legions (each 
grouped as 1,200 hastuti, 1,200 principes, 600 triarii, and 
1,200 velites ) and the bulk of the allies were encamped 
by centuriae (then of 60 men each) and turmae in parallel 
divisions along streets at right angles to the via principalis , 
and were divided at the position of the fifth cohort by a 
second large cross-street, hence called via quintana. The 
praetormm is Hanked by six tribunes’ tents disposed along 
the via principalis , with open spaces behind them serving 
respectively as forum and quaestorium. Then comes a 
third cross-street, behind which lay the extraordinarii 
(selected allied troops) with auxilia (foreign levies) on the 
flanks. The enclosing rampart ( vallum ) and ditch (fossa) 
were divided from the host by an intervallum 200 feet 
wide, serving for booty, and probably for the velites , 
about whose position there is ambiguity (Stolle, Das Lager 
und Heer der Romer (1912), 94-104). There are many 
points of resemblance between thiB Polybian plan and 
the camps of the second century B.c. excavated by A. 
Schulten at Numantia (q.v.), though the allotment of 
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space differs considerably, maniples being grouped 
round a square rather than in long narrow strigae. 

An imperial camp of the third century a.d. (Rh. Mus. 
1893, 243) is described in the anonymous treatise De 
Munitiombus Castrorum. While Polybius had tried to 
describe common practice, this imperial camp is treated 
as a mere exercise in castrametation, using factors un- 
likely to be found m conjunction. The differences are 
striking. The proportion of the whole work i9 not square 
but tertiata, one-third being called praetentura and two- 
thirds retentura. Auxiliaries and irregulars take the place 
of extrciordinarii and occupy the whole praetentura. The 
via guintana has moved to behind the praetunum. The 
legionaries are quartered around the whole encampment, 
lying between the intervallum and a street called via 
sagularts. The unit for all regulars is no longer the 
muniplc, but the centuria of 80 men. The quaestonum has 
moved to behind the praetunum and such institutions as 
the hospital ( valetudinanum ), of which Polybius makes 
no mention, have appeared. Archaeology does not supply 
examples of imperial camps on so large and detailed 
a scale ns the republican camps at Numantia. For de- 
fences and outlines, the British groups of Northumber- 
land and Scotland are unrivalled. At Masada (q.v.), west 
of the Dead Sea, there is a remarkable series of small 
Bicge-camps, filled with temporary buildings in the 
manner of Numantia, while the mamcuvre-camps of 
Cawthorn should also be noted. 

fl. Stuart Jones, (Jump uninn to Roman History (1012), 226 IT ; A. 
Sclmllen, Numantia i-iv (1914-31), Kromayi:r-Veith, Ileerwesen 
und Krirgifufirung der Criechen 1 md Rbmern (192H), Tor Ntirlhuinlir r- 
land examples, I A. Richmond, Northumberland County Hi story xv . 
ilh fT. and id Proc. Brit, Acad. 1955, 297 tT ; lor Scottish examples, 
VV. Roy, Military Antiquities of the Romans in North Britain (i79j)»‘ 
for Masada, see n.v. masaija , Ih Munitiombus (Jastroi um, ed Lung 
(1H4N), von Dom.iszewski (1HK7). 1. A K. 

CAMPUS MARTIUS, originally the Tiher flood-plain 
bounded by the Pincian, Quirinal, and Capitoline hills, 
though its precise limits, especially to the south, are 
still arguable, it was originally pasture, outside the 
potnenum (q.v.) and therefore used for army musters and 
exercises and for the romitia centunata. In early times, 
the Campus contained the altar of Mars, from which it 
took its name, the Villa Publtca (435 b.c.), and the temple 
of Apollo (431 11. c.); later came the famous altar to Dis 
and Proserpina, on which centred the Secular Games 
(q.v.). Republican public works, the Forum Hohtnnum, 
Circus Flamnnus (221 u.c.), Porticus Oetavia (168 u.c.) 
and Minima (1 10 B.c.), and many unidentified temples, as 
in the J‘'orum Boarium and Piazza Argentina, had, by the 
first century u.c., overrun its south end. The Theatrurn 
Pompet (52 B.c.), with huge purlieus , foreshadows the 
immense buildings of the Augustan viri trmmphules : the 
temple of Neptune by Domitius Ahenoharbus (c. 32 
B.c.), Statihus Taurus’ amphitheatre (29 B.c.), Augustus’ 
own Mausoleum , gardens, and crematorium (28 B.c.), 
porticus Octaviae (27 u.c.), and the Saepta Iulia (q.v., 
26 B.c.), Agrippa’s Haths, water-garden, aqueduct (q.v.), 
Pantheon (q.v.) and porticus Argonautarum (25 B.c.), the 
theatres of Marcellus and Balbus (the latter with Grypta) 
of 13 b.c., a monumental sun-dial (10 n.c.) of which the 
gnomon was an obelisk of Psammetichus II, and the Ara 
Pacts ( q .\., 9 b.c.). Imperial buildings gradually filled the 
remaining space. Gaius projected an amphitheatre, and 
perhaps built the Iseum et Serapeum vowed by the trium- 
virs. Nero built thermae (a.d. 62-4) and Domitian the 
Templum Divorum (Vespasiam et Titi ), a stadium (now 
Piazza Navona), and odeum. Hadrian added the basilicas 
of Mntidia and Marciana, with a temple to the former. 
Pius honoured Hadrian with a temple (a.d. 145), and is 
himself commemorated by a crematorium and columna 
Divi Pii, with famous panels on its base, while the 
templum divi Marci is associated with the more famous 


Column, with spiral reliefs of the Marcomannic wars. 
Eventually, the whole area was included within the Wall 
of Aurehan (q.v.). 

I 1 '. Caatagruili, Mem Ace. Line. 1948, 103 ff.; for buildings, see 
Nash, Piet Diet. Rome, s.w. 1. A. R.; J. N. 

CAMULODUNUM, modern Colchester (Essex). A site 
to the west of the Roman (and modern) town, was oc- 
cupied c. a.d. g by the Belgic conquerors of the Trino- 
vantes and was the capital and mint of Cunobelinus 
(q.v.), as well as the principal trading port of Britain (cf. 
Fox, Proc. Prehist. Soc. E. Anglia vii. 159). Captured 
in Claudius’ campaign of a.d. 43, it served as a base for 
the conquest of Britain, and in 49 a colony ( coloma 
Victncensis ) was founded close by, which was probably at 
first the provincial capital. This unwallcd town was 
sacked by Boudicca in 60 and was subsequently rebuilt 
in regular insulae to cover an area ot c. 108 acres. Its 
defences were a clay bank, to which, as appears, a stone 
wall was added c. a.d. 180. Important remains are the 
substructures of a temple (probably that of Divus Claud- 
ius), and the monumental west (Balkerne) gate. In the 
suburbs are temples and a large theatre. Samian pottery 
was made here in the second century. Its subsequent 
history is virtually unknown. 

C F. C. Tlnwkfs and M R. Hull, Cannilodunum (1917); M R. 
Hull, Roman Colchester (I9S7) , VCH Essen ill. 7 tf. (1. A. Richmond), 
go It. (M. R. Hull) (J L . S . 

CANABAE, the name given to the civil settlements that 
grew up around the legionary fortresses, e.g. at Moguntia- 
cum, Carnuntum. and Lambacsis. Many of their in- 
habitants were veterans. Canabae were vici (q.v.) und had 
magistrates with the titles of magistri or turatores, and 
prohahly a local council. During the second century a.d. 
some of them were given the status of mumcipiu vq.v.), or 
colomae (see coionization, roman). 

Soldiers who give castris as their bnthplace were horn 
in the canabae of the camp where their fathers, who be- 
fore a.d. 197 were unable to contract a legal marriage, 
were stationed. During the second century a.d. a high 
proportion of legionaries were recruited in this way. 

R MarMulleil, Sol diet and Ci 1 ihan in tin Later Roman Linfurr 
( 1 9(13), 119 11 II M. 1) P , (J. R VV. 

CANALS ( fossae , hiwpvycs;). Drainage and irrigation 
canals were freely used throughout the ancient world. 
Egypt and Mesopotamia depended entirely on a system 
set up in prehistoric times and extended and main- 
tained later. The water of Lake Copals (q.v.), from very 
early tunes, was carried for many miles over the sur- 
rounding plain in canals and under it in tunnels; in Italy, 
the Etruscans built canals that laid the foundations of the 
prosperity of the Po valley (Pliny, UN 3. 20). These were 
kept up even by the Gallic invaders and extended by the 
Romans. In southern Italy the Pomptinc Marshes (q.v.) 
posed a more difficult problem, never really solved. The 
Via Appia (q.v.), however, was safeguarded against the 
water, and the canal built for this purpose by M. 
Cethegus (cos. 160 B.c.) provided a popular transport 
route (Hor. Sal. 5. 5). Latium and Etruria were, on the 
whole, kept well drained by means of canals and tunnels 
(cuniaili). Claudius converted the Fucine Lake into 
cultivable land by draining the water through tunnels, 
which were repaired and improved in the second century. 
In Roman Africa, following up earlier Carthaginian 
efforts, the Romans built a system of canals that caught 
all the available water and vastly extended the cultivable 
area. Its remains are still an impressive sight. 

Navigable canals were also known in Egypt (especially 
in the Nile Delta) and Mesopotamia. Xerxes, for his 
invasion of Greece, by-passed the stormy Athos (q.v.) 
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peninsula by a canal nearly 20 feet wide across its neck. 
This was regarded as sacrilege (‘Where Zeus wanted an 
island, he made one'), duly avenged by his defeat. Yet 
there were one or two similar canals in Classical Greece, 
and more were planned at various times and abandoned, 
notably — on different occasions fiom Penancler to Nero, 
who intended to set Jewish prisoners to work on it — one 
across the Isthmus of Corinth. In Italy, the mouth of the 
i*o, and under the Empire that of the Tiber, hcquently 
called for canalization. So did river mouths in the pro- 
vinces, e.g. the Rhone and the Rhinc-Meuse, where 
canals were built, respectively, by Marius and Drusus 
(q.v. 3)- Corbulo (q.v.), as legale of Lower Germany, con- 
nected the Meuse with the Rhine above the delta. In 
Britain, a system of canals linked Fcnland with the Trent. 
In Italy, Agrippa (q.v. 3) joined tlie Lucrine Lake to 
Avcrnus and made them into one large land-locked 
harbour; and Nero envisaged, and actually started 
on, a scheme to connect this with Rome, thus avoiding 
the difhcultics posed h\ the Tiber mouth. Egypt remained 
the principal country of canals. Alexandria was con- 
nected with the Nile by the 'Canopus Canal’ ; and though 
Egyptian schemes lor digging through the Isthmus of 
Suez had apparently failed, Ptolemy 11 , using some of 
their workings, built a canal from the Nile (near Helio- 
polis) to the Bitter Lakes, which he connected with 
Arsinoc (q.v. 2). This was kepr up and improved, in part 
by new diggings, by various successors, last hy Trajan 
and Hadrian. Alexandria thus became a centre for sea- 
borne trade between the East and the Mediterranean. 

1 ).ir Sag, ‘Iussji’; S. JiuJmui and A Kahnnr, /’HSR iy6j, 
74 IT (lu 1 U‘.( .111 1 unit uli) , I hi In's, Shu/ Am Tn/mol n, rli 1 Is li. 

CANDIDATUS, a candidate for a magistracy. ( Mliciallv 
named pettlor (Ins rivals were thercfoie styled (unipcti- 
tores ), he was called mnJidatu* because he wore a white, 
or whitened, toga when greeting clectois in the forum, 
lie was then accompanied hy a slave ( nomenclator ) who 
reminded him of the names of the electors, and bv a 
crowd of partisans {scrtalon 1 s), mostly ireedmen, whose 
task was to secure votes by bargaining and bribing, either 
directly or through special agents. The divhores were 
(barged with distributing mnnev to the voting members 
of the tribes. To pievent or limit canvassing, legislation dc 
rim/jjfu(jf»f' ambitus) was enacted, but unsuccessfully. These 
activities frequently began a lull year before the elections, 
hut candidature became official only with prof ess 10 to, and 
consequent nomniatw by, the presiding magistrate or his 
colleague. Although this right of nominatut was shared in 
the imperial period hy the Princeps, probably by virtue 
ol his consular power, it is not to be confused with the 
entirely unofficial leconirncndalion of candidates hy an 
influential private citizen (cnmmrndatw), a practice repub- 
lican in origin which was later widely employed by the 
emperors in order virtually to ensure the election of 
candidates of their own choosing. 

Mommsen, Rom Slaulsr i 1 . 477 IT ; u 1 . y± 1 IT. P. T. ; E. S S. 

CANIDIUS (/ J IE 2) CRASSUS, Publius, of obscure 
and probably non -Latin family, served under Lcpidus 
(q.v. 3) in Gallia Narhnnensis and helped to bring about 
ins rapprochement with Antony in May 43 U.c. lie is 
ptobably the Crassus who led an army for Antony during 
the Perusinc War. At the end of 40, after the peace of 
Ilrundisium, he held a suffect consulship, and subse- 
quently served Antony in the East. Early in 36 he sub- 
clued the Iberians and Albanians in the region of the 
Caucasus, and then joined Antony’s Parthian expedition. 
Probably left in command in Armenia, he brought his 
army to join Antony in 32, and took charge of nil the land 
forces in the Actium , campaign. After the battle he 


deserted his troops and rejoined Antony in Egypt, where 
he was put to death by Octavian 111 30. 

Symr, Rom Rn\, .set- index. T J C. 

CANINIUS (1, PIEg) REBILUS, Gails, of praetorian 
family, served as Caesar’s legatus in 52 n.c. against 
Vcrcingctonx. In 49 he w as sent hy Caesar to Pompcy to 
arrange a compromise, and then fought under Curio 
(q.v. 2) in Africa. Jn 46 he was m Africa again with the 
status of proconsul, taking part in the campaign of Thap- 
sus ; in 45 he served as a legatus in the campaign of Munda. 
On the last day of 45, on the sudden death of Q. Fahius 
Maximus, Caesar appointed him consul suffectus for the 
few hours of the year that remained. Apparently pro- 
scribed (43), he escaped to Sextus Pompoms in Sicily and 
there refounded Ccphaloedium as a Roman mtnnnpiitm. 
His son and grandson also reached the consulship. 

Svmc, Rom. Ret> , scl- index, M Ciranr, From lmpenum to 
A tutor ilas ( 1 04(1), 1 1)2 t . T. J. (.’. 

CANINIUS <2, P\V 13) RUFUS, of Comum, a neigh- 
bour of the Younger Plinv, much occupied with lus 
landed estates, but possessing an epic bent which Pliny 
encouraged, as he encouraged production of poetry in 
the case of Octavius and others. His literary interests are 
discernible from Pliny’s letters to him (1. 3; 2. 8, 3. 7; 
h. 21; 7. 18; 8. 4; g. 33). j w.n. 

CANIUS RUFUS, from Cades, a poet and friend of 
Martial, who alludes to lus versatility and merriment in 
epigram 3. 20 (cf. i. 61. 9 , 1. 69). 

CANNAE, a village on the south bank of the Aufidus 
in Apulia, the site of Hannibal’s great victory in 216 u.c. 
(Polyb. 3. 107-18; Livy 22. 43-9). L. Aemilius Paulina 
and C. Tercntius Vatro (qq.v.) with perhaps 48,000 
infantry and 6,ooo cavalry (rather than the 86,000 which 
Polybius implies) faced Hannibal’s 35,000 mfnntry and 
to.ooo cavalry. I lannihaTs convex crescent-shaped 
formation gradually became concave under pressure of 
the Roman centre which, being thus encircled and 
finally surrounded hy Hannibal’s cavalry in the rear, 
failed to break tluough and was cut to pieces. The long- 
debated question whether the battlefield lav north or 
south of the river has not been settled hy recent archaeo- 
logical discoveries: the cemeteries, found in 1937 and 
after, are medieval, not ancient. 

For n summary ut the problems sec Walb.ink. Pulvhus 1 411 IT. 
For the burials and other excavations, F Hertocrlu, Rend Line iy6o, 
337, Studi anntbaliri (1Q64) ij j tt , and N Dejfrassi, ibid , H \ fT 

II H. S. 

CANTABRI, a sea-coast and mountain tribe of Spain 
situated east of the Astures (q.v.). Their poverty and 
primitive characteristics aie described hy Strabo (3. 3. 
7- 8, pp 155—6), w ho ascribes to them a sort of gynaceo- 
cracy (3. 4. 18, p. 165). They were finally reduced hy 
the Romans in campaigns from 26 to 19 b c. which were 
led by Augustus (26—25) and Agrippa (19). 'Those who 
survived this Cantabrian War were either deported from 
their mountain homes or remained under the super- 
vision of Roman troops. Juliobriga (modern Remosa) was 
the only considerable town before Vespasian's colony of 
ITdviobrigu. Pliny mentions plumbum nigrum, or lead, 
nnd magnetic iron, as natural resources. 

On the wais sec l). Mugic, C'PhiL iqjo, and It Symc, AJPhtl. 
KJJ4 A. Schultcn, Los Cantabros v A\tures (1943). J. j. VAN N. 

CANTHARUS, Athenian comic poet, victorious in 
422 R.c. (ICr ii 2 . 2318). His Sufiftaxla seems to have dealt 
with the ostracism of Hyperbolus in 417. 

FCG i. 251; CAF i. 764-6; Dcmiariczuk, Supp. Com 28. 
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CANTIACI, inhabitants of Kent who formed a eivitas 
of Roman Britain, the only one to adopt not a tribal but 
u geographical title (Cantion, cf. Caesar, BGall. 5. 14) 
which perhaps goes hack to Pytheas. Kent received 
numerous immigrations in the later pre-Roman period, 
and Caesar himself records four kings there (BGall. 5. 22). 
The Cantiaci, therefore, were probably an artificial group- 
ing of these elements created by Home (cf. the Belgae and 
Regnenses) for local-government purposes. The caput 
civitatis was Durovernurn ( Canterbury ) (Rav. Cosm. 72), 
hut Durohrivae ( Rochester ), where there had been a 
Bclgic mint, was a secondary centre round which were 
many villas. Richborough (Rutupiae, q.v.), Dover (Portus 
Dubris), and Lympne (Portus Lemanis) were important 
ports and bases of the Cl us sis Britanmca and later became 
forts of the Saxon Shore, as did Reculver (Uegulbium). 
A substantial pottery industry existed along the Thames 
estuary (Upchurch marshes) and iron was worked in the 
Weald. 

\'CH Kent 111 , A I, F Rivet, Tmon and Country in Horn. Hnl 1 
(l0(>4). 144 h; 1 -). 1 '. Allen in Iran Age in .S’ Britain, 97 II , Archaea- 
logm 1944 , i ft. S. S. F. 

CANTICA, the lyric or musical portions of a Latin 
comedy (c.g. in Plautus, q.v. § 3) as contrasted with 
dwerbutm. Lyric cantica scarcely exist in Terence (q.v.). 
It seems clear that they represent an invention of Roman 
dramatists (acc ml ruF., latin, 1 (11)). 

CANULEIUS (PIP 2), Gaius, tribune of the plebs in 
445 n.r\, is reputed to have enacted a rogatw or I. ex 
Camdcia that allowed intermarriage between patricians 
and plebeians, probably by recognizing the legitimacy ol 
children of plebeian mothers, and by admitting them to 
the patrician Rentes. Livy’s lively but historically almost 
worthless account contains difficulties (e.g. the carrying 
of the law in the tribal assembly, and its connexion 
with the first plebeian attempts to w in admission to the 
consulate), but the fact and approximate date of the law are 
indisputable. 

Lie Sanctis. Star Ham 11 55 ft , Ogilvie. ( Jorum Ln v 1- S, 

527ft On the question ol intmii*n naffe between pauiuuns and 
plebeians see H. l.ast, JUS 194s, .1 1 ft- 1 ‘- f ■ 

CANUSIUM, city of Apulia (q.v.), on the river Aufidus 
(q.v.), of probable Dauman origin (cf. Pliny UN 3. 104): 
modern Canosa. Late Canosan pottery, necropolis finds, 
coins, and language indicate much hellenizalion by 300 
n.c. (cf. 1 lor. Sat. i. io. 30). After submitting to Rome 
(318 n.c.), Canusium icmained faithful until the Social 
War, which apparently caused it to decline somewhat 
(Strabo 6. 283; Livy q. 20; App. BCtv. 1. 42, etc.). How- 
ever, situated on the Via Trauma (q.v.), it soon recovered 
to become a munuipium , an Anlonine columa, and the 
chief Apulian city in the sixth century (Procop. 3. 18). 
Fora list of its dccunons (a.d. 223) see Dessau, 1 LS 6121 
(cf. 8703 b, 518S). 

N. Jacobinic, Canusium (1925). F- T 8. 

CAPANF.US (KhttuvcuO, in mythology, son of Ilippo- 
nous and father of Sthenclus (II. 4. 3^7 ; Ilyg. Fab. 70. 1 ); 
one of the Seven against Thebes, cf. adrastus. As he 
climbed on the walls, boasting that not even Zeus should 
stop him, he was destroyed hy a thunderbolt (Aesch. 
Sept. 427 ; Lur. Phorn. 1172 ff. (from the cyclic Thehais?)). 

II. J. R. 

CAPENA, the centre of a small independent territory on 
the west bank of the "fiber, south and east of Mt. Soractc. 
The original settlers were closely related to, if not iden- 
tical with, the Faliscans (q.v.) and in classical times spoke 
a similar, near-Latin Indo-European dialect. Politically 
the city was closely associated with Etruscan Veii (q.v.), 


and was annexed to Rome after the destruction of Veii 
in 396 b.c., but culturally the remains of its cemeteries 
reveal strong affinities also with the Kuliscan cemeteries 
of Faleni and Narce (q.v.), as well as with the Sabine 
territories. Though a mumcipiurn, the city was of small 
importance in Roman times and was eventually abandoned, 
ll occupied the hill of Civitucola, 2 miles north of the 
modern Capena and is known chiefly from the con- 
tents of its cemeteries. Near the south-east border of its 
territory, at Scorano, lay the important early river cross- 
ing, market-town, and sanctuary of Lucus Feroniac(q.v.). 

Nut Siav. u>ofi, 1922, and 1953; Cl. L). It. Jones, J*HSR 1962, 
nO II , 1 <j()3 , 100 If. J- ft. W.-l*. 

CAPER, Flavius (late 2nd c. a.d.), grammarian, whose 
lost tieatises De I atimtate ( containing citations from old 
Latin authois) and De Dubns Genenbus were freely used 
hy later writers. The Orthographia and De Verbis Dubtis 
extant under his name (ed. Kcil, Gramm, hat. vii. 92-107 ; 
107-12) arc apocryphal. 

Schanz-Hnnui, § 599. J - I' M- 

CAPITO (1), Gaius Ateius (PIP 7), of undistinguished 
family, was tribune in 55 n.c. He opposed the consuls 
Pompcy and C’rassus and stigmatized the latter’s pro- 
posed attack on Partlua as a war of unjust aggression. 
Unable to prevent Urassus’ departure by announcing 
adverse prodigies, he solemnly cursed hi 11 as he left the 
city (November). In 50 he received a nota from the 
censors on the ground that he had invented the said 
prodigies’ the punishment was, in Cicero's view, illogical 
(Div. 1. 29 1 ). I Ic is probahly the Capito who distributed 
land to veterans by Caesar’s appointment in 44. 

J. JLivot, Honimages a C Dumesil (iyOo), 3 i ft. 7. J. C. 

CAPITO (2), Gaius Ateius (PIP 8), a Roman jurist of 
the early Empire. He came of a modest family, but 
obtained the consulship (in a.d. 5), and was turatur 
aquarian from a.d. 13 to 22, the year of his death. With 
his contcmpoiarics ‘maximae auctontatis fuit’ (Pompon. 
Dig. 1. 2. 2. 47; cf. Tac. Ann. 3. 75), but his leputatum 
did not last, lbs writings are referred to only once by 
another jurist, though more plentifully by non-lcgal 
authors. This neglect is probably attributable at least in 
part to his conset \atism in legal matters, although 111 
politics he was a supporter of the new order. In both 
these respec ts he contrasted shat ply with his rival IV 1 . 
Antistius Lahco (q.v. 1), whose subsequent reputation 
was very different. It was indeed their rivalry that was the 
origin, if Pomponius’ statement is true, of the schools of 
jurists which came to be called Sabinians and Procuhans 
{sec SAiiiNUs 2). Capito’s later eclipse may also be attri- 
butable to the fact that his writings (De Jure Pnnttjuw, 
Coniectanea , De lure Sacrijicinrum) seem to have been 
principally concerned with sacral and constitutional law 
and were therefore probahly soon considered obsolete. 

L. Ktivlrrlu, C Ale i Cafnlunts Fragment/! (19(10). Also 1 lusdike - 
Seckcl Kuhlcr, Jurispiudentia anteiusiiniana 1 2 (1908), ()2 ft 

A. 11 . , H N. 

CAPITOL, CAPITOLIUM, or MONS CAPITOLI- 

NUS, one of the hills of Rome: an isolated mass left by 
erosion, with two peaks, Capitolium proper and Arx 
It seems not to have been settled at all before the sixth 
century, but attained importance as the site of the great 
temple started by King Tarquin and dedicated, in the 
first year of the Republic accord mg to tradition, to Jupiter 
Optirnus Maximus, Juno, and Minerva; these deities had 
an earlier temple at the so-called Capitolium Vetus on 
the Quirinal (Varro, Ling. 5. 158). At all periods, the 
hill was less an inhabited part of the city than a citadel and 
religious centre; here the consul took vows before going 
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to his province and here he returned in triumph after a 
victory. The original platform of the temple (55 m. by 
60 m. in area) still exists; but the original temple, often 
embellished, was burnt in 83 b.c. The new temple of 
Lutatius Catulus (6 q b.c\), renovated and repaired by 
Augustus in 26 and 9 n.c., was burnt down in a.d. 6g, 
while Vespasian’s temple perished in the fire of a.d. 80. 
The last building was dedicated two years later by 
Domitian and cost 12,000 gold talents. It was plundered 
by Gaiscnc (q.v.) in a.d. 455. The Tarpeian Rock (q.v.) 
lay close by, on the south-west shoulder of the hill. On 
the north summit of the hill, originally distinguished as 
ihe arx t lay the temple of Juno Moneta (344 n.c.), the 
auguraculum (an augur's observation post with primitive 
hut), and the temple of Concordia (216 b.c.). On the col 
between the hills, known as inter duos lucos, lay the aedes 
Veiovis (Vitr. 4. 8. 4) and the asylum associated with 
Romulus. The east face of the hill was occupied by the 
Tabulanum (q.v.) and the approach-road from the Forum 
( clivus Capitohnus), paved in 174 n.c. 

Both hill and the temple of Jupiter were reproduced 
in many cities of Italy and the Roman West, and either 
hill or temple or both in Roman Byzantium; Jerusalem, 
as refounded by Hadrian, was styled Atlia Capitolina . 
The right to erect such Capitoha was at first probably 
reserved for Roman coloniae. 

I’ CjiTstml, Early Rome, 1 (igfio), 168 ff. f for buildings, sec Nash, 
Put . Dut. Rome, t> vv. A. W V. 13.; 1. A. K. ; J. N. 

CAPPADOCIA at one time designated the whole region 
between Lake Tatta and the Euphrates, and from the 
Euxine Sea to Cilicia; but the northern part became 
‘Cappadocian Pontus’ or simply 'Pontus' (q.v. 2), and the 
central and southern part Greater Cappadocia. This 
latter consists of a rolling plateau, almost treeless in its 
western portion, some broken volcanic areas in the centre 
and west (the cone of Mt. Argaeus reaches 12,000 ft.), 
and the ranges, for the most part well watered and well 
timbered, of the Taurus and Antitaurus. A rigorous 
winter climate limits production to hardy cereals and 
fruits. Grazing was always important; the Persian kings 
levied a tribute of 1,500 hoises, 50,000 sheep, and 2,000 
mules, and Roman Emperors kepi studs ot race-horses 
there. Mines are mentioned ol quartz, salt, Sinopic earth, 
and silver. Since the passes were frequently closed in 
winter the country was isolated, und consequently de- 
veloped slowly. 

In the second millennium n.c. this region of small 
principalities and temple states was penetrated by 
Assyrian trading colonies, and became subject to the 
llittite rulers ot Boghaz Koy. Alter their tall (r. 1200 
n.c.) it lay open to Phrygian, and later to Cimmerian, 
invasion and devastation. The Medo-Persian conquest 
(585 n.c.) led to the formation of un Iranian nobility with 
lcudal dominion over considerable districts. Besides 
these theie existed large areas owned by temples und 
ruled by priests, such as the territories of Ma of Comana 
and Zeus of Vennsa. Nobles und priests often rivalled the 
authority of the kings. The ordinary people lived in 
ullages on the large estates or ns serfs on the temple 
territories, supplying their masters with labour and 
revenues and the raw material for an active slave-trade. 

The satrap Anarnthes (q.v. 1) refused to submit to 
Alexander and was killed by Perdiccas (322). His descend- 
ants, restored after 301, added Cataonia to their posses- 
sions, and were recognized as kings from c. 255 B.c. 
Anarathes IV (q.v.) supported Antiochus III against 
Rome at Magnesia in 1 90, but he and his successors there- 
after adopted a philo-Roman policy. Their efforts at 
hellenization and urbanization made slow progress, as 
Mazaca and Tyana remained almost the only cities. 
Devastated by Tigranes (q.v. 1) of Armenia in the 


Mithridatic Wars, Cappadocia was restored by Pompey, 
who gave the king large loans for reconstruction. Antony 
replaced this line, which had proved disloyal in the 
Parthian invasion, with the energetic Archelaus, who 
renamed Mazaca Caesarea and founded Archelais 
(Garsaura). He lost favour in Home in his old age, and 
the military importance of Cappadocia led to its annexa- 
tion in a.d. 17. A procuratonal province until Vespasian, 
it was joined (in a.d. 72) with the Galatian complex under 
a consular legate until Trajan, who, between 107 and 1 1 3, 
formed the new province of Cappadocia with Pontus 
which remained united to the time of Diocletian. The 
eleven royal strategiai remained the basis of the pro- 
vincial administration. Development of commerce from 
the West, the transfer of legions to the upper Euphrates, 
and the .system of military roads aided the belated ad- 
vancement of native communities to city rank, but at moBt 
they hardly occupied a third of the territory. Imperial 
estates, beginning with the royal properties, steadily 
increased through confiscations. 

See also AniAKAMNES, ARIARATHES, arioharzanks. 

Strabo 12.533—40. Th Keinach, Trail royaumt s de V Aue mmeure 
(iKHH); Joiilh, Cities E. Rom. iVor. 175 ff. ; W. E. Ciwatlcin, ‘Cappa- 
docia as a Homan Pi oc ora tonal Province’ Urui > of Missouri Studies v 
(iq-jo), no. 4; Magic, Rom. Rule Asia Aim. 200 f. and index. 

T. K. S. H. 

CAPREAE (modern Capri), a beautiful, mountainous 
island near Naples (Strabo 5. 248). Neolithic, people once 
dwelt here, and, in prehistoric times, legendary Tcleboae 
{Mon. Ant . 1924. 3°5; Verg. Aen. 7. 735). In historical 
times Capreae was Neapolitan territory until Augustus, 
who often stayed here, gave Neapolis Aenaria in ex- 
change (Suet. Aug. 92). Tiberius spent his last ten years 
on Capreae, amid wild debaucheries according to in- 
credible ancient records. Ruined villas afford tangible 
memorials of his sojourn ; he is said to have built twelve, 
named alter various deities (Tac. Ann. 4. 67). After 
7 'iberius the Caesars avoided Capreae except as a place 
of banishment, e.g. for Commodus* wife and sister (Dio 
Cass. 72. 4). Although and, Capreae was fertile, hut in 
antiquity never experienced municipal organization. The 
Romans knew its famous Blue Grotto. 

H. K Trower, Rook vj Capri (1924); A. Maiun, Hrn'iario di 
Capri ( i y -jK). E T. S. 

CAPROTINA, a title of Juno (q.v.), derived from the 
Nonac Caprotinae (7 July), i.e. Nones of the Wild Eig 
(1 capnficus ), under which maidservants had a sham fight 
with stones, etc., and abused each other. It seems to be 
an old rite of fertility (fig-juice as equivalent to milk ? cf. 
the Akikuyu rite in Man 1913, no. 3), grown unintelli- 
gible and relegated to slaves, though freeborn women 
also sacrificed on that day (Macroh. Sat. 1. 11. 36); see 
further Wissowa, RK 184, Latte, RR 106. H. J R. 

CAPSA (modern Cafsa ), an oasis in southern Tunisia. 
The Libyan settlement there was destroyed by Marius in 
106 13. C. (Sail. Jug. 89 ff.). It later revived, becoming a 
municipium under Hadrian and subsequently a eoloma. 
Under the Byzantines, it was the centre of defence against 
the desert nomads. B. H. W. 

CAPUA, city in western Italy. Archaeological evidence 
indicates that Capua was founded before 600 n.c., prob- 
ably hy Etruscans; it was certainly Etruscan in the sixth 
century (Veil. Pat. 1. 7; Livy 4. 37). Capua gave its 
name to the entire surrounding plain, Ager Campanus 
(i.e. Capuanus ), later called Campania (q.v.). But it speci- 
fically dominated the immediately neighbouring terri- 
tory (Falcrnus Ager, Casilinum, Culatia, Suessula, 
Acerrae, Atelln). Other Campanian cities (Suessa, 
Teanum, Nola, Nuceria, Neapolis, Cumae) pursued 
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independent policies. After 474 li.c. Etruscan power in 
Campania declined and c. 440 Sabclli (q.v.) were becom- 
ing numerous in Capua; c. 425 they seized and soon 
oscanized it (Diod. 12. 31). Henceforth the Cumpani of 
Capua are frequently mentioned. Threatened by fresh 
Sabellian invaders c. 343, they sought Roman protection 
but immediately proved treacherous. Accordingly Rome 
confiscated the Falernus Ager, gave Roman citizenship 
to the equites Campant and ctvitas sine sujfragio (see 
municipium) to the other Campani (Livy 7. 29-8. 14). 
Capua, however, retained its Oscan language and magis- 
trates (tried dices), the latter with somewhat curtailed 
powers after 318 when praefecti Cnpuani Cumas were 
appointed (Mommsen, Rom. Stunt sr. ii J . 608). After 312 
the Via Appia linked Capua still more closely to Rome. 
In the Samnite Wars Capua behaved equivocally and 
witnessed much fighting (Diod. 19. 76; Livy 9. 25); it 
continued, however, to prosper, becoming indeed pro- 
verbial for its luxuriousness and pride (Ath. 12. 36). By 
218 it rivalled Carthage and Rome (Elorus i. 16. 6). In 
216 Capua revolted to Hannibal, but in 211 Rome 
recaptured and severely punished it, executing its pro- 
minent citizens, depriving the remainder of political rights 
and confiscating its territory, which as Roman public 
domain was partly used for colonies (194) but mostly 
rented out at a substantial profit until distributed to 
20,000 colonists by Julius Caesar (59) (Livy 23. 2 f. ; 26. 
14 f . ; Cic. Leg. Agr . j. 7; Veil. Tut. 2. 44). Capua itself 
remained a populous town, but without municipal 
privileges until after 90 U.c. (Cic. Sest. 10). It suffered 
in the wars of the late Republic but under the Empire 
was a prosperous column, Augustus particularly favouring 
it (Dio Cass. 49. 14). It had declined somewhat, hut 
was still u considerable city when Vandals sacked it (456). 
Saracens finally destroyed Capua (840), the church of 
Santa Maria alone escaping to give the town its modern 
name ( Santa Maria di Capua Vetere). Its refugees 
settled at Casilinum, the Capua of to-day. Capiian per- 
fumes and bronzes were famous (Cic. Sest. 19; Pliny 
HN 34. 95). Its large amphitheatre proves its fondness 
for gladiatorial shows; see also spartacus. 

J. HfMirgun, Capone prtrumaine ( 1 942) , A. Alfoldi, Eat tv Rome and 
the Latins (ll.S A. 19^3), iHj f., Suilliud, Etr Cities, lyo fl.; M. W. 
Frederikacn, ‘Republican Capua’, PUSH 1959, Ho ff ; A Sanibon, 
M annates antiques de l'llahe j (1901), 1H7; Not. Srav. 1924, 151 (tor 
the m&ipuiiLem Mithraeuiti); Am d. Ill canv. nulla Manna Creaa 
(Villunovun sculumeni). See also s.v. CAMPANIA. E. T. S. 

CAPYS (1), father of Anchises ( 11 . 20. 239); (2) com- 
panion of Aeneas (Aen. 10. 145) and founder of Capua; 
(3) king of Alba Longa (Livy i. 3. 8). 

CARATACUS (the form Caract acus is found only in an 
inferior manuscript), son of Cunobelinus. lie took part 
in the resistance against the Roman invasion of a.d. 43 
perhaps at Bagendon, near Cirencester, among bis sub- 
jects the Dobunni (so emend Dio’s Uo&ovvvtov) rather 
than 111 Kent and Essex, as Dio states. He could easily 
escape over the Severn to the Si lures of Monmouthshire, 
where he renewed hostilities against the governor Ostorius 
Scapula, by whom, however, he was defeated somewhere 
in the hills of the Welsh border. He fled to Cartimandua 
(q.v.), queen of the Yorkshire Brigantes, who surrendered 
him to the Romans (51). Tacitus puts into his mouth a 
rhetorical speech delivered at Rome to Claudius, who 
spared his life. 

Dio bo. 20. 1 2,'hc. Ann 12. n-7- E M Clifford, Bagendon, 
A Belgtc Oppulum (1961), 56 If. ; D, R. Dudley and U. Webster. The 
Roman Conquest of Britain A.D. 4j- 57 (i9f>5), see index. C. E. S. 

CARAUSIUS, Marcus Aurelius Maus(aeus?) (cf. 
Dessau, ILS 8928), a Menapian of mean origin who was 
appointed c. a.d. 287 to a command in the English 
Channel. He aroused, however, the suspicions of Maxi- 


mian and fled to Britain, where he proclaimed himself 
emperor. An unsuccessful attempt to suppress him led 
to a settlement whereby he could represent himself as a 
colleague of the Emperors (r. 290) and extend his rule 
over north-eastern Gaul. His remarkable realm utilized 
the support of Franks and possibly Piets; and he may 
have instituted the fortification of the Saxon shore. The 
Caesar Constantius, however, ejected him from Bou- 
logne (293), and he was assassinated by his rationalis 
Allertus. 

P. H. Webb, Reign and Owns of Carausiui (1907) ; C. H. V. Suther- 
land, Coinage m Roman Britain (1937), 62 H.; Colhngwond- Myre9, 
Roman Britain J , 2761- W. Schton, La Tetrardue (194b), 69 ff ; 
E. Stein, fhst. du Bus-Empire (1959), 1 b7 ff., 433; R A. CL Carson, 
Journ Dnt. Arch. Assoc.' 33 ff. ; D. A. White, Litus Saxontcum(V S.A. 
igbi), 10 tf ; Frerc, Britannia, 335 ff. C. E. S. 

GARBO (1), Gaius Papirius (P]V 33), supporter of Ti. 
Gracchus (q.v. 3), on whose agrarian commission he 
served from 130 u.c. As tribune in 13 1, he passed a law 
extending secret ballot (see cassius 4, garinius 1) to 
legislative comitia and unsuccessfully proposed a bill 
permitting iteration of the tribunate. Having turned 
against Gaius Gracchus (q.v. 4), he won the consulship 
for 120 and — being an orator of some distinction — suc- 
cessfully defended Opimius against Decius (5) Subulo 
(qq.v.). Universally detested, he was prosecuted by young 
L. Crassus (q.v. 3) in ny and committed suicide. He is 
among the alleged murderers of Scipio (q.v. 11) Aemi- 
hanus. 

Malcovati, ORE*, 152 ff.; A. L Astin, Sctpto Aentiltanus (1967), 
■cl- index. K. li. 

GARBO (2), Gnafus Papinius (PH 7 38), seditious tri- 
bune in 92 h c., fought in the Social War and in 87 
supported Cinna (q.v. 1), who made him his colleague 
as consul in 85 and 84. As solej consul aftc Cinna’s 
death, he abandoned Cinna’s Liburman campaign and 
continued his moderate policy, hut gave equality m 
citizenship to the Italians. After supporting a vote for 
disarmament, he gave up the consulship at the end of 
the year. With Sulla advancing in Italy, he hecame consul 
(82) with Marius (q.v. z) and, with inexperienced levies, 
campaigned unsuccessfully in Piccnum, Etruria, and Cis- 
alpine Gaul against Sulla, Mctcllus (q.v. 7), and Pompey. 
After failing to relieve Marius at Praeneste, he fled to 
Africa. His name headed the proscription list and, 
captured by Pompey (whom he had once defended on 
a criminal charge), he was ignominiously executed at 
Lilybaeum. E D 

CARBO (3), ARVINA, Gaius Papirius (PW 40), son 
of (1), was the only member of his family w'ith Optimate 
sympathies, according to Cicero. He remained the enemy 
of L. Crassus (q.v. 3) who had accused his father. During 
the Civil War he supported Cinna (q.v. 1) and, perhaps 
when on the point oi going over to Sulla, he was executed 
by Brutus Damasippus on orders from the Younger 
Marius. He was probably tribune in 90 n.c. and is to he 
distinguished from C. Papirius Cn. f. Carbo, brother 
of (2), who w r as tribune in 89 (or possibly 88, cf. E. 
Radian, Stud. Gr. Rom. Hist. 76 IT.), was joint author of 
the lex Plautia Papiria (see Plautius i), and died at 
Volalerrae in 81. 

Broughton, MRR 11. 30 f. H H. S. 

CARCINUS (1), son of Xenotimus of Thorieus, a tragic 
poet mercilessly ridiculed, with his sons, by Aristophanes 
(Pax 781 ff., Vesp. 1497 ff.) and other comic poets. He 
is probably identical with the general mentioned by 
Thucydides (2. 23). 

CARCINUS (2), son of Xcnocles (t) and grandson of 
Carcinus (1), a tragic poet who is said to have written 160 
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plays ( Suda , s.v.) and won n victories (IG ii 2 . 2325. fl(!- 
cording to a probable restoration) in the fourth century. 
He passed much time at the court of the younger Diony- 
sius of Syracuse (Diod. Sic. 5. 5. 1). He is referred to by 
Aristotle, Poet. 16 (the recognition scene in the Thyestes) 
and 17 (a^mistake in theatrical management in the Am- 
phiaraus), Eth. Nic. 7. 7 (the endurance of Cercyon in the 
Alope), Rh. 2. 23 (an argument in the Medea — apparent- 
ly she did not kill her children in this play) and 3. 16 
(arguments of locasta in the Oedipus ), and Plutarch {De 
Glor. Ath. 7) praises his Acrope The phrase Kapirivov 
noiTjfxaTu is said to have been applied to obscure poems 
(Suda, s.v., etc.) but only on the strength of a single 
passage in the Orestes. 

TCI' 797-S00 A. W. 1 \-C. 

CARCINUS (3) OF NAUPACTUS ( ? 7th-6th c. n.c.), 
epic poet, probable author of the Naupuctia, a Catalogue 
of Famous Women. 

EUF 198 202. 

CARDIA, a Greek city on the west side of the Thracian 
Chersonesus (q.v. r), at the head of the Gulf of Melas, 
with a strategic position at the narrowest part of the 
isthmus. Founded jointly by Miletus and Clazomenae 
in the late seventh century 11.C., it received an addition 
of Athenian colonists led by the elder Miltiades (q.v.), 
who strengthened its fortifications by constructing a 
wall across the isthmus, and was conti oiled by him and 
his successors, till it was abandoned to the Persians in 
403. In the fifth century Caidia remained 111 the Athenian 
sphere ol influence, and in the fomth it was the centre of 
a hitter struggle lor possession between Athens and the 
kings of Thrace and then between Athens and Mace- 
donia. In 352/1 Cardia joined Philip II and during the 
reign of Alexander was ruled by a ryianl llecatacus. In 
the struggle between Alexander's successors, Lysimachus 
destroyed Cardia and removed its inhabitants to the new 
foundation of 1 ,ysimachcia nearby. Though Cardia was 
soon restored, Lysirrucheia continued to serve as capital 
of the Chersonese, but by the time of the Flder Pliny, 
the latter had declined and Cardia had recovered some- 
thing of its former importance. 

u. K.ihn.icdl, But rage zur (Jeuhichtv d<r tin tikuchcn Clinton" 
(i 054 ). k 1 MeQ. 

CARIA, the mountainous region inhabited by Currans 
in south-west Asia Minor south of the Maeander, with 
Greek cities (Cmdos and Halicarnassus) occupying the 
salient peninsulas and mixed communities on the shores 
ol the gulfs. Until the fourth century the pastoral Cariana 
lived mainly in hill-top villages grouped under native 
dynasties and sanctuaries, the principal seat being Mylasa. 
The C arums themselves claimed to be indigenous; but 
m Greek tradition they came from the islands, and the 
interior of C ana is in fact lacking in prehistoric sites. 
They preserved their language until Hellenistic times, 
using a mainly alphabetic script; the relics that survive 
are not really intelligible, but it seems doubtful whether 
the language can have Indo-European affinities. 

(Jul ians were early associated with lonians in mercen- 
ary serviLt (especially under the Pharaohs). Subjected by 
Ciocsus and then by the Persians, they joined in the 
Ionian revolt (r. 491)— 404) and ambushed a Persian army. 
The coastal communities joined the Athenian League 
at the time of the Eurymedon campaign. Under the rule 

of the Uecatomnids(3(j5-334), and especially of Mausolus, 

Cana was intensively hellemzed and modern cities were 
planned to promote the Greek way of life, with the re- 
sult that Curia was quickly absorbed in the later Greek 
world. 

Strabo 14. 651 ff. J. and L. Robert, La Cane i (forthcoming. 

J. M. C. 


CARINUS, Marcus Aurelius (PW 75), elder son of 
Carus (q.v.), left by him as Caesar in the West, when he 
mnrehed against Persia (a.D. 282). Made Augustus before 
his father’s death, Cannus succeeded him as colleague of 
Numenan and crushed the rebel ‘corrector Venetiae', 
Julianus, in battle near Verona. Farly in 285 Diocletian, 
appointed Emperor to succeed Numenan, ended a 
difficult campaign at the battle of the Margus in Moesia. 

\V. Liihhbn, PH', s.v. VAJJ-mus (142), 2424 f- 11 - M. 

CARISTIA, a Roman family feast, otherwise cara cuf>- 
natio, celebrated on 22 Feb., immediately after the dies 
parentales (Feb. 13-21). Ovid (Fasti 2. 617 ff.) says it 
was a reunion of the surviving members of the famify 
alter the rites to the departed ; Valerius Maximus (2. 1. 8) 
adds that no outsiders were admitted and any family 
quarrels were then settled. It is mentioned under the 
date in the calendar of Philocalus and under February in 
the Menologia Rustica. 

Latte, RH 274. 339- H. J- R. 

CARMEN : Cicero refers to the Twelve Tables (Leg. 2. 
59) or an ancient sentence of execution (Rah. Post. 13, cf. 
Livy 1. 26. (>) as a carmen ; the word is equally used of 
spells, prayers, oaths, oracles, epitaphs — in fact of any 
solemn saying or formula whose characteristic was not 
that it was in verse but that it was in rhythmical prose. It 
was not the fact that they were composed in verse that 
gave the carmen Arvale (q.v.) or the carmen Sahare (q.v.) 
this title, but the solemn formulaic rhythm which they 
shared with similar prayers that were not strictly in verse. 
An excellent example of the latter is the prayer on the 
occasion of the lustratw atfri preserved by Cato (A^r. 
141): it is composed in parallel clauses, in dicola and 
tricola, linked by anaphora or alliteration or placed in 
asyndeton, synonyms are linked, and the whole is charac- 
terized by measured movement and balance. That this 
was not just a Latin style but also Italic seems indicated 
by the fact that similar linguistic phenomena can be 
traced on the tabulae Igmnnae (q.v.). 

Cicero Prut. 75 (cf. Tusc. t. 2. 3, 4. 2. 3, Vnrro ap. 
Nonium 77, 2) refers to a report of Caro that in olden days 
cartmna used to be sung at aristocratic dinners about the 
great deeds of ancestors. This icport was built tip into a 
most imaginative theory about the tradition of early 
republican history by Niebuhr (cf. Macaulay’s preface 
to his Lays oj Ancient Rome). Unfortunately it is clear 
that Cato did not know these carmina and their existence 
is open to considerable doubt (sec A. D. Momigliano, 
JRS 1957, 104 fL). 

The word carmen, carmina came in the first century 
B.c. to be used as the ‘poetic’ word for poetry, and in this 
sense it was given full currency by the Augustans. (This 
development was very similar to the way in which the 
word rates - which originally meant 'soothsayer' or 'seer' 
and was used in no complimentary w r ay by Ennius in 
reference to his predecessor, Ann. 7 prooem— -came, 
through Varro’s influence, to be used as the elevated word 
for ‘poet’, especially by the Augustans; see II. Dahlmann, 
Philol. 1948, 337 fl.) 

C. Thulin, llalische sakrale Poene 11. Frusa (1906); G. Fasquali, 
Prmtorui della poeua romana (1936). E- Nordcli, Auk ultrdm. 
PrieKterbuchern (iQjg). G. W. W. 

CARMEN ARVALE (see carmen). The Arval ritual- 
hymn would be invaluable if we possessed a correct 
copy. Unfortunately what we hnve (text: E. Diehl, 
Altiateinische Jnschriften, 118) is most corrupt and its 
interpretation therefore doubtful. Loses equals Lares, 
enus may be nos, and Marmar, Marmor may be redupli- 
cated forms of Mars. If semunis , advneapit represent 
simones , advocabit then they show dialectal changes, the 
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former 6 > u , the latter (Faliscan ? b > p. It was already 
obscure before the time of Aelius Stilo (see Schanz- 
Hosius i. 1 8). E. Norden, Aus altrfimischen Priester- 
biichern (1939), thinks the hymn not a pure relic of 
Italian ritual but influenced by Greek. 

L. R. Palmer, The Latin Language (1954), 6 2 ff. 1*. S. N. 

CARMEN DE F 1 GURIS, anonymous Latin poem (r. 
A.L>. 400), describing figures of speech in 186 hexameters. 
Three lines are devoted to each figure, explaining its 
name and giving one or two examples. Material largely 
taken from Rutilius (q.v. 2) Lupus. Prosody late, aphae- 
resis of final s and ancient forms ( indupetravi , prosiet ) 
imitating prc-classical poetry. 

tinehr. PLM ui. 272. O. S. 

CARMEN DE PONDERIBUS ET MENSURIS, a 

Latin didactic piece of 208 hexameters, fourth to filth 
century a.d., at one time erroneously ascribed to Priscian, 
but of uncertain authorship. It deals with weights and 
measures (giving Greek and Latin names), with the 
specific weight of different liquids, and with a test for an 
alloy of silver and gold. 

13achr. PLM v. 71 ; A. Rirnc, Anth. Lai a 1. 2. 29. J. W. I). 

CARMEN NELEI. Of this dim work five fragments 
(19 words) survive, embedded in Charisius and Festus. 
Churisius ranks it for age with the Odissia of Livius. 
The metre and content of three fragments suggest, if 
anything, a drama. 

Morel, FPR. 

CARMEN SALIARE. The fragments of the ritual- 
hymn of the Saliar priests (text : E. Diehl, Poet. Rom. Vet . 
1) have come down in far too corrupt a state to allow us 
certainty of interpretation. It was already unintelligible 
in Republican times to the priests themselves. Interesting 
are the syncopated form cante{— camte), the termination 
of tremonti (cf. Dor. ffttpovn), the diphthong, and -s- 
of Leucesie (— Lucerie ‘god of light’), and the archaic 
superlative dextumum. The rest is quite uncertain and 
obscure. 

Schanz-1 logius, i. 18. P S N. 

CARMENTIS orCARMENTA(thc latter form is found 
in Greek authors and very rarely in Latin, as Ilyg. Fab. 
277. 2), mythologically a prophetess, mother of Evandcr; 
she (Ilyg. ibid. ; Jsid. Etym. 1. 4. 1 and 5. 39. 1 1) or more 
commonly Evander (as Tac. Ann. 11. 14. 4) taught the 
Aborigines to write. As Carmentis is also called a nymph 
(as Aen. 8. 336), she may have been a water-goddess; 
certainly she was a goddess of birth, worshipped by 
matrons (Plut. Rom. 21, Quaest. Rom. 56). Hence there 
are sometimes two Carmentcs, Prorsa and Postverta 
in reference to the position of the child in the womb 
(Varro ap. Gell. 16. 16. 4). Her, or their, relation to the 
triad Parca Nona Decima, or Nona Decuma Morta (ibid. 
3. 16. 11) is obscure, as is also the question whether 
Carmentis or the Carmentes are the older. A minor 
flamen was assigned to the goddess and a two-day festival 
(11 and 15 Jan.). 

The shrine of Carmentis was ut the foot of the Capito- 
line hill, near the Porta Carmentahs (a gate in the Servian 
Wall, so called from the shrine) : see Platner-Ashby, 101, 

405- 

Wiisowa, RK 220; Latte, HR 136. H. J. R. 

CARMINA TRIUMPHAL LA, songs sung, in accor- 
dance with ancient custom, by soldiers at a triumph (q.v.), 


cither in praise of their victorious general or in a satiric 
ribaldry supposed to avert the evil eye from him. 

Cf. Schanz-IInBiua 1 4 . 21 f . , Duehr. FPR, 330 f. J. W. D. 

CARMO (modern Carmona ), some 25 miles cast of 
Hispalis (q.v.), was a stronghold of the Iberian chief 
Luxinius. It was prominent in the Second Punic War and 
in Galba’s operations of 151 n.c. ; in 49 b.C. it declared 
for Caesar, expelling its Pompeian garrison. Municipal 
status is not attested before Gaius, but was probably 
earlier. Strength and prosperity, sustained into the 
Moslem period, are illustrated by the Roman walls with 
towers and gates, still partly extant, and by a large 
cemetery. 

M. Fernandez L6pe/ and G F.. Tlonsor, Itmerario tie la necropolis 
roman a de Carmona (1889), G. I'.. Ilonhor, Archaeological . Sketch- 
book of the Necropolis at Carmona (lyji); J. de M. Carriazo-K. 
Raddatz, Madruier Mitteilungen iyOi, 71 (1. M. I II. 

CARNEA (Kdpveia), a Doric festival, whose frequent 
occurrence is proved by the name of the month Karneios 
(Aug. /Sept.) which is common to most Doric calendars; 
this month was considered to be holy. Details are known 
from Sparta. A meal took place in bowers like tents in a 
military fashion and there was a race of youths called 
araifivXoSpofjioi. A youth put tainiai on his head and ran 
away; if he was overtaken by the others, it was a good 
omen; if not, a bad one. The festival belonged to Apollo, 
hut he has certainly ousted an old god Karnos or Knr- 
neios. The fact that Ktipeor signifies ‘ram’ has given rise 
to various hypotheses; the interpietation of the festival 
is uncertain. 

S. Wide, Lahomsihe Kulte (1801), 74 ff., Nilsson, Feste, 118 IT ; 
UGR 1*. 5.11 ff- ‘ M. P N. 

CARNEADES (214/3-129/8 n.r., Apollod. in Diog. L. 
4. 65), from Cyrene, son of Epicoinus (or Philocornus), 
studied in the Academy under Hegesmus, whom he suc- 
ceeded ns its head at a date earlier than 155, when he was 
sent by the Athenians on a political embassy to Rome 
along with the Peripatetic Critolaus and the Stoic 
Diogenes of Babylon. He resigned his position as head 
of the Academy in 137/fi, owing to age and weakness, and 
was succeeded by a younger namesake. lie published no 
writings, but his views and arguments were transmitted 
by his pupils, particularly Chtomnchus (q.v.), and were 
lung influential. 

Carneades was known as the founder of the New or 
Third Academy, which superseded the Middle Academy 
of Arcesilaus (q.v. 1). He argued, using terms taken from 
the Stoics, that grasp of reality could come only through 
‘presentations’ (<f> avmuiai, lit. ‘seemmgs’), mental events 
of which we are directly aw r are. These presentations may 
give true or false evidence, but there is no mark by which 
one that is true can be known to be true. Since we can 
therefore never be certain that any presentation, whether 
arising from the senses or from the mind, is veracious, we 
must always reserve our judgement (erre^cn') and never 
assent. But a presentation may be persuasive (mdavrj), 
i.e. seems true or probable, or not. Persuasive ones are 
usually true, the unpersuasive usually false. For the pur- 
poses of life we have to assume, although we must not 
assert, the truth or falsity of many presentations. The 
more important the decision, the more probable we wish 
the presentation to be on the acceptance of which wc act. 
Probability is greater if associated presentations are also 
persuasive, greater still if each member of the group 
retains its credibility after close examination (Sextus 
Math. 7. 159-89, 403-25; II. P. 1. 227-9 gives an earlier 
erroneous version). 

Carneades also attacked the dogmatic philosophers in 
detail, exposing their inconsistencies and improbabilities. 
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Many of his arguments against a belief in gods, provid- 
ence, prophecy, and fate are to be found in Cicero 
(particularly Nat. D. 3 and Div. 2). He frequently main- 
tained the two sides of a question successively, with great 
force and rhetorical skill. His speeches delivered at Rome 
in 155 in favour of and, the next day, against just be- 
haviour by men or states made a deep impression and 
were used by Cicero in Rep. 3. 

By the so-called Carneadea divisio he maintained that 
there were only 9 possible ends of human action (Cic. 
Fin. 16 ff.). Which of them he himself thought the most 
probable Clitornachus could never determine; he argued 
both for pleasure plus virtue and for the enjoyment of the 
‘primary natural goods’, but this may have been to show 
the inadequacy of the Epicurean and Stoic views, He 
believed that happiness was a broad term, and that some- 
thing deserving the name was in the reach of most men. 

The differences between the New Academy and the 
later so-called Pyrrhoman sceptics are set out by Sextus, 
Fyr. 1. 220 32; they all turn on Carneades’ admission 
of probability. 

II von Arnim in PW, s v KurncadcR, anti see the bibliography 
under sett* lies. F. H. S. 

CARNEISCUS, Epicurean of the third or second cen- 
tury U.<\, author of <Pi\loTa<;, a discussion of friendship 
in which Praxiphanes (q.v.) was criticized. 

Ed. W. Croiicri, Kolotes u. Alenedemos 60 (igofi). 

CARNUNTUM, on t lie Danube between Petronell and 
Deutsch-Altenburg, was an nnpoitant Roman military 
base and the seat of government of Pannonia (Superior). 
At first part of N01 icum, Carnuntum was probably added 
to Pannoma c. a.d. 14 when Legio XV Apollinans was 
transferred there from limonafq.v.). The legionary fort- 
ress was constructed at this date the stone wall probably 
dates from Tiberius, while some rebuilding in stone 
appears to have taken place iri A.l). 73 ( CJL 111. t i 194-6). 
The legion remained at Carnuntum, except for the years 
62-71, until c. 114 when it was replaced hy XIV Gemma 
JVlartia Victrix. The civil settlement became a munictpium 
( Aeliitm ) under Hadrian and a colnma ( Septimiu ) under 
heverus, who was proclaimed Emperor there, ft was often 
visited by emperors: thus M. Aurelius wrote there the 
second hook of his Meditations ; Diocletian, Galenus, and 
M.iximian met there in 308 ; Valcntiman stayed at Carnun- 
tum in 375, and ordered the camp to be reconstructed. 
Carnuntum was flounshing in the second century before 
its destruction in the Marcomnnnic Wars, after which it 
was soon rebuilt. Under Septinnus Scverus the civilian 
town increased largely, hut later diminished. About 400 
C arnuntum was burnt down. Temples, private houses, 
baths, two amphitheatres, nnlitury and civil burial-places 
have been excavated. 

k S wo bod a, Carnuntum, it me Gtsihuhlc und seine Denkmdler* 
(101.4). F. A. W. is. ; J. J . W. 

CARRHAE (modem Harran ), city in north Mesopo- 
tamia, the Iluran of Genesis xi. 31, Ezekiel xxvn. 23, etc., 
25 miles south-west of Edessa. Ilaran and its temple of 
the moon- god Sin are first mentioned on a tablet from 
Mari about 2,000 B.c. It was an important provincial 
tap 1 tal, trading city, and fortress in the Assyrian empire 
(the site yielded notable inscriptions of Nabonidus in 
1956). A Macedonian military colony (probably without 
full city status) under the Seleucid dynasty, it preserved 
its native name in the Hellenized form ‘Carrhae’. The 
disastrous defeat of the Roman general Crassus, who 
invaded Parthian Mesopotamia in 53 B.C., occurred near 
C arrhae (Plut. Crass. 19 ff.; Pliny UN 5. 85, etc.). 
Carrhae was included in the territory annexed as a re- 


sult of the eastern war of M. Aurelius and issued coins as 
a Roman city from his reign until that of Gordian III. 
Severus gave it colonial Btatus and additional titles attest 
further honours from Caracalla, who was visiting the 
temple of Sin in 217 when he was assassinated. It was a 
fortress city, changing hands more than once during the 
centuries of frontier warfare between Rome and Byzan- 
tium and Sassanid Persia. At the time of its final capture 
hy the Arabs in 639 the city was inhabited jointly by 
Christians and pagan Sahians. 

The town walls survive, with the principal gateways; 
but most of the visible remains, including the Great 
Mosque and the Castle, are Islamic. 

Jones, Cities F Rom. Prov. ch q; C. J. Cadd, Anal. Stud IQ58, 
35 ft., S. Lloyd and W. Brice, ibid. 1951, 77 ft. E. W. i i. 

CARRIAGES. In Greece, from the earliest times, the 
J/xafa (or d 7 rrjini) t a cart usually with two (but sometimes 
with four) wheels and drawn by mules or donkeys, was 
used to transport loads in peace and war. Made of light 
wood or wicker-work, it became the common means of 
transport for persons. (It is often simply called {euyos, 
‘a yoke’.) It could be covered with canvas and used for 
sleeping en route. Men preferred to he seen on horse- 
hack; but the <qxa£a had to he used on long journeys with 
heavy luggage. 

In Rome, the plaustrum was a similar primitive vehicle, 
often drawn hy oxen and used for all rustic purposes. (The 
pronunciation ‘plostrum’ was taken as marking a rustic.) 
Very early — probably via Etruria (cf. Livy 1. 34) — the 
Romans came across other (Celtic) vehicles and all other 
names of vehicles are Celtic. Some cannot have been very 
different from the plaustrum, and the old word continued 
to be used genencally for all of them. Only the most 
important can be mentioned here. The first was the 
carpentum , a covered two-wheeled wagon for two or three 
passengers. In 395 b . c . (Livy 5. 25. 9), traditionally, 
matrons were allowed to use it freely in Rome, the 
pilentum (a four-wheeled luxury version) being approved 
for religious ceremonies, including weddings and funerals. 
The carpentum became the standard small vehicle (norm- 
ally mule-drawn) of the Postal Service (q.v.), used even 
by emperors on their travels; though for them and other 
important people there may have been a four-wheeled 
version. For longer journeys with heavy baggage, the 
standard vehicle was the raeda (spelling vanes), familiar 
by the late republic. It was a four-wheeler with bench 
seats and a removable canvas top, strongly built for heavy 
loads. (The Theodosian Code allows it a maximum of 
1,000 lbs. in the public service, against 200 for any two- 
wheeler.) It was drawn by any number of mules up to 
twenty (eight or ten in the public service), giving varying 
speeds; but it was, of course, expensive to run. However, 
raedae could be hired for a journey. The carruca w r as on 
aristocratic form of raeda, highly ornate and used only 
by eminent personages. The carrus was a smaller vehicle, 
with two or four wheels, modelled on a Celtic war- 
chariot, but used (it seems) chiefly for freight. In the late 
eursus publicus heavy angaria (‘post-wagons’) appear, 
drawn by oxen and used for slow freight. No doubt they 
existed before and were more generally used— perhaps 
simply a version of the old plaustrum. For rapid transport 
for one or two persons, the cisium (an open carrozsa ), 
drawn hy one or two animals, provided such speed that 
speed-limits had to be imposed; nevertheless, it remained 
liable to accidents. In Cicero’s day (Rose. Am. 19) one 
could cover 56 difficult miles in ten hours at night in 
relays of cisia. They could usually be hired at the town 
gates, and the corporations of cisiarii probably had inter- 
change agreements. The essedum, originally the great 
Celtic war-chariot used (e.g.) by the Britons (cf. Caes. 
BGall. 4. 33), was very similar to the cisium. When used 
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by nobles and emperors, it could he luxurious and very 
ornate. 

The law of Oppius (q.v. i) prohibited the use of 
carnages in Home during daylight hours (other towns 
probably hud similar regulations), and this seems to have 
been generally observed, with statutory exceptions (e.g. 
religious ceremonies), down to the Empire. It then gradu- 
ally fell into disuse as tar as important people were con- 
cerned. 

C hiefly owing to such regulations, and to the fact that 
no shock- absorption was attempted in the case ot any 
type of carnage, litters (<^>opcfa, lecticae ), of oriental 
origin and long frowned upon, except tor the use of 
invalids and perhaps women, became increasingly 
popular in the Hellenistic age and the late Republic. 
Basically portable beds carried by slaves, they could be 
curtained and highly ornamtnted and were comlortable 
for short-distance travel. Cicero was in a litter when he 
met the soldiers who killed him. Caesar and various em- 
perors imposed restrictions, hut quite ineffectively, since 
later even spoilt children were used to them (Quint, i. 2. 
7). Roman litters became heavy and elaborate, requiring 
up to eight burly slaves, and the number ot tectimru in 
a wealthy household became a measure of opulence. The 
sedan chair sella), at its simplest a chair carried 

by two porters, was freely cm hiie and common in the 
streets. When used by the rich, it could he a luxurious 
curtained box with a comfortable seat. 

Dar -Sa^. ‘ Vchiculum’ and individual Liilin wmdsr. 1 C. M Jope in 
History oj Technology (cd. C. Sm^cr and uthus), vol. 11 (1950), 517 ft. 

r. B. 

CARRINAS ( PIV 1), Gaiijs, perhaps praetor in 83 n.c., 
commanded government troops against Sulla and was 
several times defeated in central and northern Italy. After 
the; escape of Carbo (q v. 2), he tried to join Marius 
(q.v. 2) at Praencste, in lact marehed on Rome with the 
Samnite Pontius (2) and shared his defeat at the Cnlline 
Gate. He was captured and executed. K ]j. 

CARSIOLI, 42 miles east of Rome on the Via Valeria 
(q.v.), town ol the Aequi which Rome converted into a 
Latin colony (r. 298 n.c\). Always an important and 
flourishing stronghold in antiquity, it disappeared in 
medieval times. Meagre ruins between modern Arsoli 
and Carsol i mark its site 

A. Ccdcrna, Nut . Scav. 1951, 169 ff. E. T S. 

CARSULAE, on the Via Flamima (q.v.) in Umbria, 
10 miles north of Narnia (q.v.). Although rarely men- 
tioned in ancient literature, the town was an important 
one, to judge from its recently excavated site. Its remains 
include a gate and double temple (of Honos and Virtus? 
cf. Livy 27. 25. 7; Plut. Marc. 28. 1). E t S. 

CARTEIA, a town near San Roque on the coast of 

S. Spam in Baetica, lay some 4 miles from Gibraltar. The 
recent discovery of Hispano-Carthaginian coins suggests 
a pre-Roman origin, Punic if not Phoenician (the 
derivation of the name from Kart — Phoenician ‘City 1 
is thus made more probable). It figures in the Second 
Punic War as a naval base, and in 171 li.c. it was made a 
‘colonia civiurn Latinorum er libcrtinorurrf, comprising 
over 4,000 sons of Roman soldiers and Spanish women, 
together with Carteiana who enrolled — the first Latin 
colony outside Italy (Livy 43. 3). It was famous tor its 
fisheries, which were advertised on the coinage. 

Coinage: A. Vivcs, La Moneda hispanica iv (1924), 18 ff 

H. H. S. 

CARTHAGE (Kart-Hadasht ; Kapxrj8tvv; Carthago). 
This Phoenician colony on the Tunisian coast was tradi- 
tionally founded from Tyre in 814 b.c., but in reality 


somewhat later. It provided anchorage and supplies for 
ships trading in the west for gold, silver, and tin. It re- 
mained dependent on Tyre for about two centuries but 
outstripped other Phoenician colonies because of its 
position and better harbour. 

2. Trade was more important for Carthage than for 
any other ancient state. Most of it was conducted by 
barter with backward tribes in Africa and Spain, where 
metals were obtained in exchange for wine, cloth, und 
cheap manufactures. Voyages of exploration were under- 
taken along the Atlantic coast of North Africa and Spain. 
Caithage maintained a monopoly of trade in the western 
Mediterranean, sinking ships of other states which 
entered. From the fourth century, Carthage also exported 
agricultural products and entered the Hellenistic eco- 
nomy. The city grew fast; it w'hs surrounded by a massive 
wall 22 miles in length and an artificial harbour basin 
was built; the population may have reached 400,000. 

3. The Constitution of Carthage was oligarchic, and 
its stability was admired by Aristotle. The chief magis- 
trates were two shophets (Lat. suffrtes) who w’ere elected 
annually on a basis of birth and wealth. Military com- 
mands were held by separately elected generals. There 
was a powerful ‘senate’ of several hundred life-members. 
The powers of the citizens were limited. A body of 104 
‘judges’ scrutinized the actions of generals and other 
officials. Largely through this body the ruling class was 
successful m preventing the rise of tyranny either through 
generals manipulating the rneicenary armies or officials 
working on popular discontents. Military service was not 
obligatory on the Carthaginians, whose population was 
too small to contiol a large area by citizen armies - instead, 
mercenaries were raised from various western Mediter- 
ranean peoples. 

4. In the fifth century, owing to set-hacks u Sicily, 
Carthage occupied much of the hinterland in Tunisia, 
and in course of time developed a prosperous agriculture. 
At the same lime many small settlements were made along 
the coast, which Carthage controlled from the borders of 
Cyrcnaica to the Atlantic. The native Bciber population 
in areas near Carthage adopted some elements of settled 
life (e.g. at Thugga); in general they were harshly ruled 
by the Carthaginians and eager to revolt. 

5- The chief external policy of Carthage was the 
control of sea-routes to the west. From c. boo n.c. it was 
clear that rival claims must lead to war between Ktruscans, 
Carthaginians, and Greeks. The westward thrust of 
Phocaea and Massilia was crushed off Alalia in Coisica 
by the Ftrusran und Carthaginian fleets (r. SFS)- Car- 
thage established its control in southern Sardinia and con- 
solidated its hold on Glides, Maluca, and other parts of 
southern Spain. Earlier Malchus had won successes in 
Sicily, and the western end of the island was held for 
Carthage by Panormus, Lilybaeurn, and Urepanum. 

6. fior three centuries Carthaginians and Greeks 
fought intermittently for Sicilian territory and the 
allegiance of Sicans, Sicels, and Elymians. In 480 li.c. a 
great Carthaginian army under the ahophet Hamilcar 
was defeated at llimera by the tyrants Gclon and Theron. 
His grandson, Hannibal, avenged him by destroying 
Hunera (409); but the ensuing wars w'ith Ofonysius of 
Syracuse ended with Carthaginian power confined to 
the west of the island. Agathocles carried the war into 
Africa, hut was defeated near Tunis (307). 

7. With Rome Carthage had concluded treaties in 
508 and 348, in which she guarded jealously her mono- 
poly of maritime trade, while abstaining from any inter- 
ference in Italy. When Pyrrhus attacked (280), her fleet 
helped Rome to victory. But sixteen years later Sicilian 
politics brought the two Powers into conflict and pre- 
ciprtated the Punic Wars (q.v.), which ended with the 
destruction of the city (146). 
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8 . Rome decreed thnt neither house nor crop should 
rise again. But Carthaginian blood survived. The grim 
pantheon, which had nerved the Phoenician warriors in 
battle and siege, still persisted, and Africa continued to 
worship Banl-IIummon, Tanit-pene-Baal, Eshmoun, 
and Melkart. Proof of the practice of human sacrifice 
has come from the excavation of the so-called ‘tophet’ at 
Carthage. LJrban life and the rule of shophets continued in 
many Berber towns. Carthage never developed an art of 
her own, and was content to copy Greece and Egypt. She 
manufactured and exported carpets, rugs, purple dyes, 
jewellery, pottery, lamps, tapestry, timber, and hides. 
Her great carrying trade passed to Italians and Greeks, 
lfer agricultural skill, which had made excellent use of 
the richly phosphated Tunisian plain, profited her Roman 
conquerors and hci Berber subjects; M a go’s thirty- 
two books on scientific farming were translated into 
] ,ntin. 

9. The site of Carthage was too attractive to remain 
unoccupied for long. Thejat tempt of C. Gracchus (q.v 4) 
to establish the colony of Junonia on the suburban land 
failed, but the city site wns colonized by Caesar and 
Augustus. It received colonial rank (see colonization, 
roman) and became the capital of proconsular Africa. 
Cheat buildings rose on Byrsa Hill, and by the second 
century A.n. Carthage had become second only to Rome 
in the western Mediterranean. A few urban troops and 
a cohort of the Third Augustan legion sufficed to keep 
order. But tluough his control of the African corn-trade, 
the pioconsul was a potential danger to the Emperor, as 
was shown hv the rebellions of Clndius (cj v. 2) Marcr and 
the Gordinns (qq.v ). 

10. Carthage became an outstanding educational 
ccntie, especially famous for orators and lawyers. In the 
third century' the genius of Tertulhan and the devotion of 
Cyprian made her a locus of Latin Christianity. Her 
hishop held himself the equal of tlu* bishop of Home, and 
she play cd a great part in establishing western Christianity 
on lines very diflcrcnt Iroin the speculations of the Greek 
churches. As a great Catholic stronghold, she fought 
against the Donatist heresy. When the Vandals (q.v.) 
overran Africa, she hecame the capital of Gaisenc and 
Ins successois. Alter Bchsanus 1 victory Catholicism was 
restored on stricter lines. Carthage remained loyal to 
the Last Homan Empire and beat olT the earlier Moslem 
invasions, until captured in fig 7. 

('.lrlhagininn insci iptinns in Cl Sent i , ( ’» K Jinluns and R. Tl 
Ltvus, Carthaginian Cold ami Plectrum Coins (iq«»J), 1 *. Cintas, 
( ttarniqui purnque (11150). .S C»sl 11 , Histone aneientu de V Afnque du 
>^11/(1914-28) . Ik SaijlIF, St or Rum. 111(1), C). Mcltzor, Ceschuhtt 
dir Kaithager, 1-11 (1879-96), 111 (by U. Kahrstcdr, 1913), V Hircn- 
herp, harthilgo (1027), G. PiLard, Le Monde de Cai thage (1956. 
J. T Cat thane 19(14), G. and C Cliurkb-I'icard, La J r ie quotidnnne 
a Carthage (1958 L T 1961); H H. VVarmington, Carthage (iqfto), 
A Audollent, Carthage ronitune (1901), lor Rnniuii colonization, 
L Tcutsch, Das Stadteiuesrn in Nouiajrtka (igtu). 2 IT , 101 fl. 

W. N W.; li. II. W. 

CARTHAGE (Topography). Carthage was situated on 
part of n peninsula which projected seawards (and eust- 
waids) within the Gr.lf of Tunis; the isthmus, which 
linked it to the mainland in the west, was 2-3 miles wide 
at the narrowest point. Topographical details are contro- 
versial and the remains of Punic Carthage small. The 
earliest settlers (nothing earlier than r. 750 n.c. has yet 
been found) probably disembarked on the little bay of 
LI Kram, vehich faces south and is protected by a small 
headland from the east. Nearby were built the Sanctuary 
(tophet) of Tanit (of which a dedicatory deposit contains 
Greek vases of c. 725 n.c.) and the artificial harbours of 
Carthage. The settlement gradually spread northwards to 
the Byrsa hill, the citadel. Despite some modern doubt9 
this should be identified with the Hill of St. Louis, and 
the ancient harbours with the Salammbo Lagoons. If the 


walls of Punic Carthage were over 20 miles in circum- 
ference (Livy, Fpit. 51), a large part of the enclosed area 
must have been sparsely populated ; traces of a ditch out- 
side the wall which ran across the isthmus have been 
identified. The citadel (Byrsa) bad its own walls (which 
perhaps also included the so-called Juno and Odcun 
Hills). 

The fortifications were destroyed by Rome in 146 
ibC.; Theodosius 11 (a.t>. 425) and Belisanus (553) 
refortified the site. The main harbour (Cothon), which 
was small and artificial, comprised an inner circular naval 
port and an outer rectangular commercial hasm: it is 
visihle as two adjacent lagoons; traces of the paved 
bottom of the circular port and ot a quay survive. Be- 
tween the harbour and citadel w'as the central meeting 
place (agora). Cemeteries spread over the slopes of the 
hills of St. Louis and of Juno, and Bordj el Djedid graves 
of the seventh and sixth centuries show that this area was 
at this time outside the inhabited part. Traces of the 
residential quarter of the Hellenistic period have been 
found on the southern part of the St. Louis hill, and a 
new quarter developed in the district of Sidi Bon Said 
further north ( c . 300 b.c.). No traces of Roman colonial 
delimitation of the land can with certainty be attributed 
to the Gracchan settlers of Junonia. Remains of cisterns, 
an aqueduct, amphitheatre, houses, and the proconsular 
palace survive Iron, Roman Carthage. See especially 
Appinn, Pun. 8. 95 IF., Strabo 17. 3. 4, Oinsius 4. 22. 

II P. Iluid, The Topography of Punu Carthage (U S A. 1914); 
D H. Harden, Greece (3 Rome 1939, i ff.. The Phoennuins (J9O2), 
^oll ; C Pirnid, Carthage (1951. wilVi bibliography of cxiuvaliun 
rcpoits), CJ and C Cliurles-Pirnrd. Daily Lift' in (Carthage (1961 ), 
25 ft , | Feron and M Pinard, ( 'allies s de Ryrsa v (1955), 31 IT ; nt 
(iy(»o 1), 77 IF. (on the Uyrsu hill), J. IJuradcz, Kasthagn. 195H 
[lyOol, 4S 11 (on the haihuuri.), F. Rrymerh, Melanges Tigamol 
(iyfib), 1281 H , 1* Guuiklcr, Necropolis puntques di Caithage (2, vulh. 
1915), A Audollent, op. Lit. and C. Teutsch, op cil 101 fl. in bibliu- 
Riaphy 8.v. cahth M.h. H. H s. 

CARTHAGO NOVA, a town in Ilispania Citerior, 
today Cartagena. It lay on a peninsula within one of 
the best harbours of the Mediterranean. Originally 
named Mastin, it was refounded as New Carthage by 
Hasdrubal in 228 n.c. as a base for the Carthaginian 
conquest of Spain. It was captured by Scipio Africanus 
in 209, visited by Polybius in 133 (described in 10. 10), 
and made a colony (Col. Julia Victrix N.C.) by Julius 
Caesar or more probably by Octavian after a prior grant 
of Latin rights by Julius (cf. M. Grant, From Jmpenum 
to Auctontas (1946), 215 ff.). During the Empire it was 
overshadowed by Tarraco, though remaining an impor- 
tant city until its destruction by the Vandals (a.d. 425). 
It was famous tor the neighbouring silver-mines, which 
brought the Roman treasury a daily revenue of 25,000 
drachmae , for a fish sauce called garurn , for mackerel, and 
for esparto grass (spartum) used for ropes, baskets, and 
sandals. 

For the topography arc IT IT Scullnrd, Snpw Africanus (1930), 
Appendix T Numerous artielrs by A. Hellran are lifted by J M. 
Ill.'izqucz, p'merita 1962, 104 n 3 Coinage. A. Viych, La Moneda 
hispanica (i 924), 1. 37 fl.. iv 28 fl. H. H S. 

CARTIMANDUA, queen of the Brignntes (q.v.), whose 
treaty-relationship with Claudius protected the early 
northern borders of Roman Britain. In a.d. 51, true to 
her obligation, she handed over the fugitive Cnratacus 
(q.v.), but was weakened by the resulting breach with her 
husband, the patriot Vcnutius, and twice required the 
help of Roman troops in the period 52-57. Later, plan- 
ning to deprive him of support, she divorced Vcnutius 
and married his squire Vellocatus; but with the Roman 
world otherwise engaged in fifi-q Venutius seized his 
chance and drove her out. The result was the conquest of 
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Brigantia under Vespasian and its incorporation in the 
province. 

1 . A. Richmond, JRS 1954, 43 fT , Frere, Britannia, ch. v. 

S. S. F. 

CARUS, Marcus Aurelius ( PW 77), born ut Narbo, 
praetorian prefect of Probus, rebelled in Uactia in a.d. 
282, and, after Probus had been murdered by his troops, 
announced to the Senate his accession as Emperor. Leav- 
ing Carinus as Caesar in the west, Carus marched cast 
against Persia with his younger son and Caesar, Nume- 
rian. On the way he defeated the Quadi and Sarmatae on 
the Danube. Carus invaded Persia and captured Ctesi- 
phon, but, venturing on a further advance, was killed, 
perhaps by treachery on the part of Aper, the praetorian 
prefect. 

T. B. Jones, CPhil. 1942, 193 f. ; P. Meluni, // regno di Caro (194R). 

H. M. 

CARVILIUS (1, PW 9) MAXIMUS, Srumus, twice 
consul with Papirius Cursor: in 293 b.c. when he con- 
quered the Sarnnites at Cominium and dedicated a statue 
of Jupiter Capitolinus made from their armour (Livy 10. 
43; Pliny, HN 34. 43); and in 272, when he closed the 
scries of triumphs over the Sarnnites (Zonar. 8. 6). Ills 
censorship (Veil. Pat. 2. 128) probably belongs to 289. 

E. T S. 

CARVILIUS (2), freedman of Spurius Carvilius Maxi- 
mus (cor. 235 B.c.). ‘The Romans were late in beginning 
to teach for payment, und the first of them to open an 
elementary school was Spurius Carvilius’ (Plut. Quacst. 
Rom. 59). It is unlikely that Carvilius’ school was the 
first to be opened at Rome, where literacy is attested 
r. 450 b.c. (Livy 3. 44). Cicero’s statement, that boys in 
the early Republic were required to learn the XU Tables 
by heart, points to the probability that schools existed 
before 250. Carvilius probably was the first to open a 
school for pay, earlier teachers having depended on 
voluntary gifts from pupils. 

According to Plutarch, Carvilius was the first to 
differentiate between the letters C and G {Quaes t. Rom. 
54). Some scholars have attributed the distinction to 
Appius Claudius Caecus. See also education, v 2 . 

A. Ciwynn, Rowan Education (1926), 29 ft. T. J H. 

CARYATIDES, a Greek term for columns or pilasters 
the shafts of which were carved in the form of draped 
females. The most famous caryatides are those of the 
Athenian Erechtheum (q.v.), one of which is now in the 
British Museum. Others have been found at Delphi, 
notably in the porch of the Siphnian treasury. 

The name seems to have come from Caryae in Laconia. 
Vitruvius (1. 1. 5) tells an unlikely tale to explain it; more 
likely is some connexion with the dancers who performed 
in honour of Artemis (Paus. 3. 10. 7). The simple term 
Korai is sometimes used; male equivalents were called 
Atlantes {see atlas). H. W. U. ; n. E. W. 

CASCA, Skrvii.ius (PW 52 f.). Two brothers so named 
joined the conspiracy against Caesar in 44 B.c. One, 
Publius Longus, took a leading part and was the first to 
strike on the Idea of March. In 43 he was tribune, but 
when Octavian marched on Rome he fled and joined 
Brutus. The brothers killed themselves after Philippi 
(Anth. Lat. 457). 

A third Casca, with the praenomen Gaius, apparently 
from another gens, was tribune in 44; alarmed at the fate 
of Helvius Cinna (q.v. 3), he put out a statement asserting 
that he had nothing but the cognomen in common with 
the two conspirators. T. J. C. 


CASILINUM, town in Campania (q.v.), where the Viae 
Appia and Latina (qq.v.) met and crossed the Volturnus 
(q.v.): modern Capua (a name it acquired in a.d. 856 
when the inhabitants of nearby ancient Capua (q.v.), 
fleeing the Saracens, settled here). Casilinum resolutely 
resisted, but finally fell to Hannibal. It has always been a 
strategic keypoint. E. T. S. 

CASINUM, town on the Via Lutina (q.v.), near the 
southern extremity of Latium (q.v.): modern Cassino, 
with Saint Benedict’s celebrated monastery on the 
mountain above it. Volsci and Sarnnites (qq.v.) succes- 
sively held Cusinum. Under Rome it was a flourishing 
mumcipium , where Mark Antony caroused in Varro’s 
renowned villa. E. T. s. 

CASPIAN SEA (also called ‘Ilyrcanian’ from its SE. 
coust). This large and brackish inland water was cor- 
rectly described by Herodotus as a lake. In spite of 
partial exploration by Greeks, all subsequent writers 
thought that the Oxus and Iaxartes flowed into it; many 
believed that it was joined to the Black Sea (by the river 
Phasis), or to the Sea of Azov; and the prevalent view 
was that a channel linked it with a not far distant North- 
ern Ocean. The first of these opinions may have had 
apparent support from the remains of a prehistoric 
channel between the Caspian and the Aral Sea, and the 
last may have been prompted by a vague knowledge of 
the Volga. About 285 B.c. Patrocles (q.v.) sailed up 
both sides, but failing to reach the north end, gave 
currenry to the belief that one could sail from the Caspian 
to India by the Northern Ocean. Renewed exploration 
after the reign of T ibenus led to the rediscovery of the 
Volga (‘Rha’ in Ptolemy), and Ptolemy restated the truth 
that the Caspian is a lake, though he got its shape wrong. 

Cary-Warmmgton, Explorers (iq2q), ufifF., (1963, Ftlinan) 1 66, 
177, 185, 198; Thomson, Hist of Anc. (Stag , index; Cary, Geo- 
graphic Background, 177 f, 184, 198 1 ., 312. A. Herrmann. 

Rw, 8.v. ‘Kaspischea Mecr’. E. H. W. 

CASSANDER(r. 358-297 11. c.), son of Antipater(q.v. 1), 
joined Alexander in Asia (324). They seem to have 
disliked one another intensely, but the tradition which 
makes him Alexander's murderer is false. When the 
Empire began to split up after the death of Antipater 
(319), Cnssander drove the regent Polyperchon from 
Macedonia and most of Greece (319-316); henceforth 
his aim was to keep what he held, which involved resist- 
ing the efforts of Antigonus to reunite the Empire under 
himself. These efforts he finally joined in defeating (with 
Ptolemy, Lysimachus, and Seleucus) by the decisive 
victory of Ipsus (301). His last four years were devoted 
mainly to consolidating his position at home. 

Ruthless and drastic though he was in politics, Cass- 
ander was no barbarian. He founded two great cities, 
Cassandreia and Thessalonica (Salonika), and he rebuilt 
Thebes. As befitted the slayer of Alexander’s mother, 
son, and widow, he had friends among the Peripatetics, 
the literary group which had least cause to cherish Alex- 
ander’s memory. 

Diodorus, bks. 18-20. W. W. Tarn, CAH vi, ch„_ 15, and vn, 
75 ff. ; Bcrvc, Alexanderrnch ii, no. 414; Uengtson, Strategy !f^ 

CASSANDRA or ALEXANDRA, in mythology, 
daughter of Priam (q.v.). In Ilomer, nothing is said of 
her being a prophetess; she is mentioned (//. 13. 365) 
as being the most beautiful of Priam’s daughters, and 
(in 24. 699 ff.) she is the first to sec the body of Hector 
being brought home. Nor is it clear that post-IIomcnc 
epic enlarged on the Homeric picture; its principal new 
episode, assuming that Ilomer did not already know of 
it, is her mishandling by Aias (q.v. 2) the Locrian. How 
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old the tradition of her prophetic gifts is we do not know, 
but in surviving literature it appears first in Pindar, Pyth. 
n. 33 (474 or 454 u.c.; if the latter, then later than 
Aeschylus, Agamemnon , with which it has points of 
contact; perhaps both draw on the Oresteia of Stesi- 
chorus). In Agam. 1203 ff., Apollo has given her the 
power of prophecy, to win her love ; as she cheats him, he 
turns the blessing into a curse by causing her always to he 
disbelieved. Later authors iollow this form of the story, 
which indeed Aeschylus seems to imply was already well 
known when he wrote. There is, however, another (schol. 
11 . 7. 44 and Eustathius 663, 40) which says that she and 
llelenus, when children, had their ears licked by serpents 
while asleep and so got their prophetic gift. She com- 
monly appears, in Tragedy and elsewhere, as foretelling 
vainly the evil results of successive events, such as the 
birth of Paris, and finally warning the Trojans against the 
Wooden llorse (as Verg. Aen. 2. 246). On the basis of 
this, Lycopliron ( Alexandra ) takes occasion to put into 
her mouth a forecast of mythological and historical adven- 
tures of both Trojans and Creeks from the war to his own 
day. For her story see agamemnon, aias (2). 

In art she is chiefly represented at the moment when 
she clutches the image of Athena and Aias seizes her: a 
favourite scene in archaic and classical periods, by itself 
or as part ol the Ihupersis. In archaic pictures she is naked. 
Polygnotus showed her in his Troy at Delphi, and ap- 
parently also that at Athens, sitting on the ground clasp- 
ing the fallen image, while Aias at an altar took an oath 
about the assault. 

l ainell, Hero-Cults, 329! T , J Davreux, La Legend e de la pru- 
plutesse Cassandte (1942), 1 ' (« Mason, JHS lySO, Hoff. In ail, 
liromnuT, lasitihsltii 1 , iHz fl and Duvnux, loc cit 

II J. 11 ; C M. It. 

CASSIAN, John, c. a.o. 360-435, came from the Fast 
(liethlehem, Egypt, Constantinople) to found monas- 
teries at Marseilles, r. -415. He wrote lmhtuta or rules 
lor his monastic communities, and then the more inward 
‘Conferences’ ( Collatwnes ), using his recollections of 
famous Egyptian ascetics. He was the principal trans- 
mitter to the West of the best ascetic wisdom of the desert 
lathers. His good sense and moderation (exemplified in 
explicit refusal to pander to demands for miracles) and 
his psychological and spiritual penetration made him 
a determinative influence on western monasticism. His 
delicate critique of Augustine’s doctrine of grace (Coll. 
13) drew a charge of Semi-Pelagianism from Prosper 
(q v.) of Aquitaine, and in the West he has never been a 
canonized saint. 

Womka. lid. M. Petscliciiijf, CSl.L mu, xvii O Chadwick, John 
C.asuan 1 (1967). II. C. 

CASSIODORUS (Flavius Magnus Auhf.lius Cassio- 
dorus, Senator). Homan politician and writer (r. a.d. 
490-c. 583). He was born in southern Italy of a senatorial 
lainily of distant Syrian origin. He had a large estate near 
Scylacium (q.v.). llis father had been a prefect of the 
praetoriurn of Theodoric, king of the Goths, and he 
followed his father in the same career. Consul A.n. 514, 
tnagister ojjiciorum between 523 and 527 in succession to 
Iioethius, he became prefect of the praetoriurn of King 
Athalancus in 533. in 535 he made an unsuccessful 
attempt (in collaboration with Pope Agapetus) to set up a 
Christian university in Rome. In 537 he retired and 
devoted himself increasingly to scholarship and religion. 
He may have been taken prisoner by the Byzantines and 
brought to Constantinople in 540. By 550 he was an 
influential man there. He must have gone back to Italy a 
lew years later when Justinian pacified and reorganized 
the country. He established a religious community called 
Vivarium on his ancestral estate in Calabria. Its charac- 
teristic feature was the emphasis on the intellectual 


activities of the monks. Though the monastery of 
Vivarium did not survive beyond the seventh century, it 
had far-reaching importance for the preservation of 
ancient books and in creating a model of monastic life 
which was later to influence the Benedictine order. 

Cassindorus wrote among other works: (1) a brief 
summary of Roman history to A.n. 519 (within the con- 
text of a universal history) which is known as Chronica ; 
(2) a great work on the history of the Goths in twelve 
books which are lost, but were summarized by Jordanes 
(q.v.) in the extant Getica\ (3) a treatise on the soul; 
(4) a commentary on the Psalms; (5) De Orthographui ; 
(6) the Institutwnes, a very influential guide to the educa- 
tion of his monks in both secular and religious matters. 

The history of the Goths which was written before 534 
(but probably revised and brought up to date in different 
circumstances in 551) was meant to reconcile Goths and 
Romans. It brings together much important information 
not only on the Goths, but also on the Huns: truth, how- 
ever, is sometimes distorted to please the Gothic masters. 
About 538 Cassiodorus edited under the title Variae the 
most important letters and edicts he had written on behalf 
of the Gothic kings. He also organized the Latin trans- 
lation of Greek works (such as Flavius Josephus’ Jewish 
Antiquities and the so-called Ihstona Tripartita , an 
ecclesiastical history from a.d. 306 to 439 compiled from 
Thcodoretus, Socrates, and Sozomcnus). lie is one of 
the founders of western medieval civilization. 

All the* works in MiRne, PL Ixix-lxx. The Variae and tin* Chronica, 
ed. by Th. Mommsen in M GH. A condensed English translation of 
the Variae by T Hodgkin (1886). Imtttutiones, ed. by R. A. E. Mynnrs 
(1017) and transl into English with important uilrod. by L. W. 
Jones (1Q4O). De Anima , cd bvj. W. Halporn, Ttaditio, iq6o 39; 
l be commentary on the Psalms, ed. by M. Adriaen in Corpus Christ. 
(1958), De Urihographui, ed H. Keil, Gramm. Lat. 7. 143. An excel pt 
limn the Cassiodorus’ lost history ol Ills own lainily was first pub- 
lished by II Uaener, AnecdoUm Holden (1877). D. M. Canpuyns in 
A. Muudiillart, Dirt. hist, gcogr. etilcs. 11, iy4y, 1349, J J. van den 
UcHHclam, Cassiodorus Senator (1045, in Dutch); W. Wattenbuch- 
CcviHon, Deutuhlands Gesihichtsquvllen 1, 1952, 67; A. MumiRhuiiu, 
Proc lint. Acted. 1955. 207 ff , id., Entretiens Hardt 4. .247 ff. (both 
repr. in Secondo Contribute, iyOo); 1 \ Hie lie, Edtu alum et culture dans 
V incident bar bare (iQbZ), 200 11 . A. M. 

GASSITERIDES ('Tin Islands’), a name applied 
genencally to all the north Atlantic tin lands, but especi- 
ally to Cornwall and the Sallies (which may have served 
as depots for Cornish tin). They were probably first 
discovered by Phoenicians or Carthaginians from Gades; 
the latter eventually established an open-sea route from 
north-west Spain. A Greek named Midacntus (c. 600 
n.c. ?) is recorded to have imported tin from Cassitens 
island (Pliny, 11 N 7. 197), but it is doubtful whether he 
actually reached the Cnssitcrides. The Carthaginians 
kept their tin-routes secret, hence Herodotus (3. 115) 
doubted the existence of the Cassiterulcs. Pytheas (q.v.) 
visited the miners of Bclerium (Land's End) and their 
tin depot at Ictis (q.v., St. Michael's Mt.)\ but it was 
left to a Roman, P. Crassus (probably a governor in 
Spain c. 95 B.C.), to make the tin-routes generally known. 
Strabo, who enumerates ten Cassitendes (the Scillies 
group contains thirty islands), describes the Cornish tin 
and lend mines and the black cloaks and long tunics of 
the natives. The importance of the Cornish mines 
declined in the first century a.d., after the discovery of 
tin deposits in Spain. See also tin. 

Strabo 3 175- 6. T. R. Holmes, Ancient Britain (1007), 483 ff ; 
F. J. Haverfieid, PW t s.v. ‘Kasaitendcs’ , Thomson, Hist, of Am. 
Geog 55, 195 1 . li. H. W. 

CASSIUS(i,Ptt'9i)VECELLINUS,SpuRius, accord- 
ing to the Fasti, was consul in 502, 493, and 486 B.C., 
though bearing a plebeian name, and mediated the treaty 
made between Rome and the Lutins in 493. This estab- 
lished peace throughout Latium, providing for mutual 
military assistance on equal terms, and held good till 
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c. 380. Dubious legends attached to the name of Spurius 
(c.g. that in 4K6 he planned an ugranun law in the interest 
of the plebeians, aiming at royal power, and was con- 
demned to death in 485) need east no doubt upon the 
treaty. Its effect is discernible beneath the surface of 
Livy s narrative, which tends, through pride, to obscure 
the fact that Koine was only an equal partner. 

For bibliography, see under LAHNI. A. N Shcrwm-Whitr, The 
Homan Citizenship (1939), 20 If.; Ogilvic, Comm. Ltvy 1- 5, 337 If. 

A. N i5.-W. 

CASSIUS (2, PW 47) HEMINA, Lucius, the Latin 
annalist, treated Roman history from early Italian times 
(book 1 ) and the founding of Rome (book 2 ) to the Second 
Punic War (book 4), writing before the Third Punic War 
(cf. the title liellum Punicum posterior of hook 4); hut fr. 

y (146 n.c.) indicates an extension. His interest in 

talian origins, in etymological, religious, and social 
antiquities, and in synchronism (fr. 8), reflects the in- 
fluence, especially, of Cato’s (Jrtgines. 

Peter, IIRIlel. i*. clxv and 98 T. Trunk, Life and Literature in the 
Homan Republic (19J0). *7-4 fl A. I L. McD. 

CASSIUS (3, PW 42) DIONYSIUS of Utica, wrote (1) 
(88 n.c.) a Greek translation (with additions) of the work 
of the Carthaginian Mago on agnculture, which became 
the standard work on the subject, used by all its successors 
in antiquity ; (2) 'Pl^oto(ilku. i a compilation much used 
by Pliny the Klder. w u 

CASSIUS (4, PW 72) LONGINUS RAVILLA, 

Lucius, as tnbunc in 137 n.c;. passed a lex tubellaria 
introducing secret ballot in all trials before the People 
(except for treason). He was consul in 127, and as censor 
(125) he (with his colleague Cn. Servilius Cacpio) brought 
the Aqua Tepula (an inferior aqueduct) to Rome. Re- 
nowned for severity as a index (called ‘scopulus riorum 1 ), 
he gained fame by formulating an important principle 
of investigation in the question ‘Cut bono? (— ‘Who 
profited? ). In 1 13, when thiee Vestals had heen accused 
of unchastity and two acquitted by the Ponlilex Maximus 
Metellus (q.v. 5), he was appointed as special investigator 
and convicted them and other people involved. E u. 

CASSIUS (5, PW 70) LONGINUS, Quintus, prub- 
ahly cousin of the tyrannicide, was Pompcy's rapacious 
quaestor in Further Spain c. 52 h.c. In 49, as one of the 
two tribunes who supported Caesar, he fled to Ins camp 
and in April summoned the Senate on his behalf. Caesar 
made him governor of Further Spain, where he surpassed 
his conduct as quaestor. While preparing an expedition 
against Juba (48) he was surprised by a rebellion of pro- 
vincials and soldiers; peace was restored after the arrival 
of Bogud (q.v.) and Lepidus (q.v. 3), to whom he had 
sent for help. When liis successor Trebonius (q.v.) also 
arrived (early 47), he left with his treasures, but his ship 
was wrecked. -p j q 

CASSIUS (6, PW 59) LONGINUS, Caius, the tyran- 
nicide, was quaestor to M. Crassus (q.v. 4) in 153 b.c., 
escaped from Carrhae (q.v.), collected the remnants of 
the army, and organized the defence of Syria, staying on 
as proquaestor till 51 : in 52 he crushed an insurrection in 
Judaea and in 51 repelled a Parthian invasion. As tri- 
bune in 49 he supported Pompey and was appointed by 
him to a naval command ; in 48 he operated in Sicilian 
waters but on the news of Pharsalus abandoned the war 
and presently (perhaps at Tarsus, spring 47) obtained 
Caesar's pardon and the post of legatus. Praetor per egrinus 
in 44, he played a leading part in the conspiracy against 
Caesar. Soon after the deed he was forced by popular 
hostility to leave Rome, and was assigned by the Senate 


in June the task of importing corn from Sicily, and later 
the unimportant province of Cyrcne. After quarrelling 
with Antony, he sailed instead for Asia (Sept, or Oct.) 
and thence to Syria, where, early in 43, the governors of 
Bithynia and Syria, Murcius Cnspus and Staius Murcus 
(q.v.), put their armies at his disposal. Caecihus Bassus 
(q.v. 1), whom they had been besieging, followed suit; a 
force under A. Alhenus on its way from Egypt to Dola- 
bella (q.v. 3) was intercepted and made to join him; and 
after the capture of Laodicea he took over Dolabclla’s 
army too. After Mutina the Senate had given him, with 
Brutus, command over all the eastern provinces and prob- 
ably also impertum maius ; but in the autumn they were 
outlawed for the murder of Caesar under the law of Pedius 
(q.v. 1). After ruising more troops and money and sub- 
duing the Rhodians, who had refused their support, 
C assius crossed with Brutus to Thrace in the summer of 
42 and encountered Antony and Octavian at Philippi(q.v.). 
In the first battle his camp was captuied and, probably 
under the impression that, the day was altogether lost, he 
killed himself. 

More keen-sighted and practical than Brutus, Cassius 
seems nevertheless to have been less respected and less 
influential. 1 le was a man of violent temper and sarcastic 
tongue, a strict disciplinarian, and ruthless in his exac- 
tions. The charge of covetousness may have been well 
founded; but there is no convincing evidence that he 
was influenced by petty motives in the conspiracy against 
Caesar. He married Brutus’ half-sister Juma Tertia 
(Tertulla), who survived till a.d. 22 (Tac. Ann. 3. 76). 

Ciroro, Letter v hiuT Philippics ; t’acs. lidv. ^ 5, 101, Veil. Pat 2. 
4 h 731 Joseph AJ 14 ; Plui Crasi , Can , Hrut., Ant , App. UCiv. 

2 4, Cass I )io 40 7 T vi ri’ll and Puisum, Correspondence of Cicero 
Vl ' 11911). <-11 IT ; byuu-, Hum. Rev , sw index. ( . W. It , J 1 J C. 

CASSIUS (7, PW 65) LONGINUS, Lucius, Brother 
of the tyrannicide, took Caesar's side in the Civil Wai 
and 111 48 n.c. held a proconsular command in Greece. 

1 nbune in 44, lie took no part in the conspiracy against 
Caesar; he may have passed the Lex Cassia enabling 
Caesar to create patricians. He supported Octavian 
against Antony, and after their reconciliation in 4} fled 
to Asia, where Antony pardoned him 111 41. Cassius (11) 
was probably his grandson. j (j. 

CASSIUS (8, PW 80) PARMENSIS (i.e. of Parma) 
was, like Cassius (6) Longinus, among Caesar’s murderers. 
Horace (Kpist. 1. 4. 3) thinks of Albius (Tibullus) as 
writing poetry to surpass that of this Cassius (contused 
by the Scholiasts with an inieiior poet Cassius Ltruscus, 
Hor. Sal. 1. 10. 61). J. W. D. 

CASSIUS (9, PW 89) SEVERUS, Augustan orator 
whose speeches were brilliant but bitter (Sen. Controv. 3 
pruef . ; Quint. Inst. 10. 1. 116; 12. 10. 11; Tac. Dial . 
19 and 26). Like T. Labienus (q.v. 3), he had his works 
publicly burned (Tac. Ann. 1. 72; 4. 21 ; Suet. Calig. 16). 
He died in the 25th year of his exile about a.d. 34 (Euseb. 
Chron.). j w Ui 

CASSIUS (10, PW 37) CHAEREA, a centurion in 
Lower Germany in a.d. 14. In 41, as a tribune in the 
Praetorian Guard, he was mocked by Gaius for his 
supposed effeminacy. He played a leading part in the 
latter’s murder (41). On Claudius' accession he was 
executed. J. P. 11 . 

CASSIUS (it, PW 60) LONGINUS, Gaius, a promi- 
nent Roman jurist. After holding the urban practorship 
he was cos. suff. a.d. 30, proconsul of Asia 40-1, legatus 
of Syria 45-9. Exiled by Nero in 65 to Sardinia, he lived 
to be recalled by Vespasian. His principal work was the 
Libri turis civiUs, known through a revised edition by 
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Javolenus (q.v.) and citations in later jurists’ works. He 
enjoyed high authority as a jurist, and his responsa are 
often cited. He was a pupil of Sabinus, after whose death 
he became head of the Sabinian school ; hence it is some- 
times called schofa Cassiana ( Cassiani ). See sa minus 2 . 

A. Ji. ; B. N. 

CASSIUS (12, PW r 3), a Roman physician of the time of 
Augustus and Tiberius (31 r.c.-a.d. 37). His specific 
for the relief of colic was famous in antiquity. 

CASSIUS (13, PW 8), ’/aTpofro^joT'iJy, the author of 
’ larpiKni anufiiru koi nfinf^Aij^uTa (f>vou<d t not earlier than 
the 3rd century A.D. The author must have ht en a rather 
eclectic member of the Pneumatic school of medicine. 

Ld. J. I. Idelci. /'/iron ft Mtilu 1 (Jtucci Ahnoies (1841) 1 144 

W. D. R. 

CASSIVELLAUNUS, king presumably of the Catu- 
\ellaum (Herts ), appointed supreme commander of the 
south-eastern Unions on the occasion of Caesar’s second 
invasion (54 11 c\). After an initial defeat in Kent, he 
endeavouied to avoid battle and hamper his enemies’ 
foragers — strategy which much embarrassed Caesar, who 
was able, however, to capture his capital (probably 
Wheatharnpsteacl, cf. R. 1 C. M. Wheeler, Verulamium 
(103b), 20). A peace was arranged through Caesar’s agent 
Commius, In which Cassivellaunus agreed to pay a 
tribute and allow the independence of tin* Trmovantes 
(Essex). No coinage can be certainly attributed to him. 

C\u*snr, H( iuU 11 H, 1S-2 2 0 >ningiMHiit-M\irs, Homan 
Hnta in, 4(1 ft , I) I-' Alim, ‘The Oi mins of Coinauo in limitin', 
Ji on Age 1 // S Hu tain, ij-j 11 ( fc. S. 

CASTOR AND POLLUX. The cult of the Dioscuri 
(q.v.) was introduced into Rome at an early date, tiadi- 
tionally (Livy 2. 20. 12; 42. 5) in 484 n.c., in consequence 
of a vow made by A. Posturnius at the battle of Lake 
Regillus. In this connexion the famous legend (derived 
from Locri m Magna Graccia) arose, that the> actually 
took part in the battle and brought word of it to Koine 
(Dion. Hal Ant. Rom . 6. 13. 1 2). Their temple was in 
the Forum (cf. Platner Ashby, 102; Nash, Piet. Diet. 
Rome 1. 210 fh), it was commonly called aedes Casturis, 
the two brothers being not infrequently referred to as 
(,'a\tores. Several indications point to the introduction of 
the cult from Tusculum (W issowa, RK 2(»q f.), but an 
inscription from Lavmium, discovered in 1^58, shows 
that their cult was known there about 500 H.c\ vMth a 
title ( qurots ) directly derived from Greek (Degrassi, 
ILLRP ii. 1271; cf. S. Weinstock, JfRS ty6o, 112 IT.). 
There is no evidence that the cult in Rome was under 
the control of the qumdeeimviri (q.v.), like normal Greek 
or other foreign worships. The most outstanding feature 
of the ritual was the close connexion of the brethren with 
the equites, w hose ceremonial parade (transr'ect io equitum) 
took place on 15 July, the traditional date of the battle 
(Dion. Hal., ibid. 4; for the age of this, see S. Weinstock, 
SMSR IQ37, 10 fl.). A controversial point is the con- 
nexion of the Castores w r ith Juturna, whose larus in the 
Forum is near their temple. F. Althenn ( RGVV 1CJ30, 
4 fi.) argues that her name has an Etruscan suffix ( 9 ur ), 
means ‘daughter of Jupiter’ or the like, and indicates close 
association between her and them. Other scholars hold 
the nearness of the places of w r orship to be merely 
fortuitous. 

Wisbowb, RK 268 fT. ; Latte, RR 173 ff. H- J. R.; H. W. P. 

CASTOR OF RHODES, rhetorician, possibly to be 
identified with the son-in-law of Deiotarus, the Galatian 
tetrarch, published Xpovticd, synchronistic tables of 
Oriental, Greek, and Roman history, from the Assyrian 


Bclus and Ninus and the Sicyonian Acgialeus to Pompey 
(hi— bo li.c.), adding the mythical period of Greek kings 
to the tables of Eratosthenes and Apollodorus; the work 
was used by Varro, Julius Afncanus, and Eusebius. 
f'Grfl u B, 1130; Tin, 814. A. II McD. 

CASTRA REGINA, modern Regensburg (also known 
by Celtic name Rataspona, hence modern Ratisbon ), was 
a Roman military station in Raetia on the Danube at the 
mouth of the River Regen. From the Flavian period it 
was garrisoned by an auxiliary' cohort, replaced by Lcgio 
111 llalica under Marcus Aurelius when it became the 
provincial capital. J J W. 

CASTULO, a city of the Orctani situated near the upper 
Hactis ( Guadalquivir ) in the Saltus Castulonensis (Sierra 
de Segura). Its importance, indicated by the description 
urbs vahda ac nobihs, derived from the lead and silver 
mines nearby, and from its situation on an old route from 
Valcntia to Cordulia. 1 lanmbal chose a wife from Cas- 
tulo. It was a key fortress which thrice changed hands in 
the Hannibalic War. Pliny lists it among the Lattni 
vettres of eaily imperial Haeliea. 

M AteJo, Castulo (1002), 1 J . Spmnger, lint. 1058. c»5 ff 

J J. van N , M 1 H. 

CATACOMBS, a term derived from icani Kvfifias, a 
locality close to the church of Sr. Sebastian on the Via 
Appia, 3 miles south ol Rome. The name may refer to 
the natuial hollows across which the road passes or to an 
inn-sign, but was in use in the fourth and tilth centuries 
a n. for the Christian cemetery associated with St. 
Sebastian’s in the form ad catacumbas or calacumbae. 
This famous cemetery was a senes of narrow underground 
galleries and tomb-chambers, cut in the rock. Their walls 
are lined with tiers (up to seven are known) of coffin-like 
recesses ( loculi ) for inhumation, holding from one to four 
hodics apiece and sealed with a stone slab or with tiles. 
The affinity to columbaria (q.v.) is evident, hut the type 
itself seems to have been immediately derived front 
Jewish catacombs (H. W. Reyer and II. Lietzmann, Die 
Katakombe Torlonia , 1030), where Jews, like Christians, 
remained a household of the faithful, united in death as 
in life. Catacombs were not confined to Rome: examples 
are know n at Alhano, Alexandria, Hadrumetum, Kertsch, 
Naples, Malta, and Syracuse. All are associated with soft 
rocks, where tunnelling was easy. 

The catacombs at Rome, however, arc much the most 
extensive, stretching for at least 350 miles. Their distri- 
bution, along the main roads outside the city, is explained 
by their later growth out of, or side by side with, pagan 
cemeteries lying beyond the city boundaries in conformity 
with the law. That of St. Priscilla, on the Via Salaria, 
grew out of the burial-ground of the Acilii Glabnones 
(q.v. 4), possibly persecuted for their Christianity under 
Domitian. The Domitilla catacomb, on the Via Ardeatina, 
developed from the hypogeum of the Flavii. The official 
organization by the Church of public catacombs, mainly 
for the poor of the Roman Christian community, began 
c. 200, when the then pope, St. Zephyrinus, directed 
St. Callixtus to provide to Koifi^rifpiov (sec the third- 
century Greek document known as the Philosophumena) t 
which is represented by the oldest part of the catacomb 
beside the Via Appia that bears St. Callixtus’ name today. 
Another important catacomb near the same road is that 
of Praetcxtatus. 

In the tomb-chambers ( cubieula ) of the catacombs are 
altar-tombs and arched recesses ( arcosolta ) for the bodies 
of popes and martyrs. Walls nnd ceilings received paint- 
ings which represent the first development of Christian 
art and are executed in the same technique and style as 
contemporary pagan work. Their subjects are biblical 
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(scenes from the O.T, far outnumbering those from the 
N.T.) or symbolic (the Good Shepherd, Christus- 
Orpheus, Christ as Lawgiver, Eucharistic and celestial 
banquets, figures of Orantes, etc.). A few motifs are 
drawn from daily life and some are frankly pagan. A re- 
markable and probably private catacomb, dating from 
the fourth century and brought to light on the Via Latina 
in 1Q55, has paintings which include a medical class and 
six episodes from the Hercules cycle, as well as biblical 
scenes more elaborate and showing a much wider range 
of content than those in the official public catacombs. 
Furniture in the catacombs included carved sarcophagi, 
lamps, pottery vessels of various kinds, and painted glass 
medallions. 

The presence of these large cemeteries is explained 
partly by the size of the Christian community in Rome 
and partly by the long periods of toleration. By about a 
century after the official recognition of the Church, the 
catacombs passed into desuetude and became centres of 
pilgi image. 

() Mun.n.chi, Le (atacamhe romane (193 i) , 1* StyjM'r, The romisthen 
Kalahornben ( 1933) , L 1 lcrllmj{ und H Knschhnum, he fSalaiombe 
romane e 1 loro martin (1941;), H T. igho. F Hick und K Goebel, 
Die Katakomhen (igfn), J VVilpett, lhe Malemcn dir Katahomhm 
Hom’d, 1 go 1 ) , A , Fcrrua, Le pitture della mini' a cataiomba di I r ui Latina 
(igho) ( )n the Jewish catacombs of Home, see G H. Fie*y, Rend Pont 
J937 , 1 1 J Fevi, 'The Jewish ( ufaromhH nnd insuiptinns ot Rome* 
( Hebrew Union (.Sol lege Annua], igzH, 299 11 ), h. K. GuodciuniKh. 
Jewish Symbols in the ( it aeco- Homan Period ii, 11153, It tf ; in, 1057, 
lils r s 702-83H Sri* also Ilivista dt trnheologiacnstuma, passim ,Jahrhuih 
jur / Intike und l Si it is ten turn, passim. 1 A It., J. M. C. T. 

CATANA (KaTtli>T) t Eat in Catbia, modern Catania ), 
founded from Naxos (q.v. 2) in 721; n.c., lies beside the sea 
at the southern extremity of the slopes of Mount Aetna ; 
to the south stretches the fcrlile Pi ana di Catania, coveted 
by the Syracusans, whose superior power dominated 
Catana for much of its history. Its lawgiver Charondas 
was its most famous citizen in its early period. Hieron I 
(q.v.) removed the Catanacans to Leontim and renamed 
the city Aetna, rcpcopling it with Dorian mercenaries. In 
461 these were expelled (see aitna) and the old name 
restoied. The Athenians used Catana ns a base 111415-41 3. 
Captured by Dionysius I (q.v.) in 403, it thenceforward 
formed part of the Syracusan Empire, with brief intervals 
of independence or subjection to Carthage. Alter 263, 
when the Romans captured it, it became n civitas detu- 
tnana , and it flourished greatly under Roman rule (Cic. 
Verr. in. 103) although it suffered in the first Servile 
War. Eruptions and earthquakes, especially those of 
1 169, 1669, and 1693, have left few ancient remains in the 
prosperous modern city. 

Uthard, Btbl topogr. 45 IT. ; Dunlmhin, Western Greeks, wrn. izg ff. 


CATILINE (Lucius Srcnoius \PYV 23] Catilina), of 
patrician (but not recently distinguished) family, served 
with Pompey and Cicero under Pompeius Strabo in the 
Social War. He then reappears as a lieutenant of Sulla 
both in the helium Sullanum and in the proscriptions, 
when he killed his brother-in-law Marius (q.v. 3). There 
is no further record of him until his praetorship (68 u.c.), 
after which he governed Africa for two years. On his re- 
turn he was prosecuted repetundarum and was prevented 
from standing for the consulates of 65 and 64, though 
finally acquitted with the co-operation of his prosecutor 
Clodius (q.v. /). In 66/5 he was said to be involved in a 
conspiracy with Autronius and Sulla (q.v. 2); the details 
are obscured by gossip and propaganda. His frustrated 
ambition became his driving force: in the elections for 
63 he made a compact with C. Antonius (q.v. 3) and 
gained the support of Caesar, Crassus (q.v. 4), and others, 
but was defeated by Cicero. He then began to champion 
the cause of the poor and discontented, especially dissolute 


aristocrats, bankrupt Sullan veterans, and those whose 
land they had occupied. Again defeated for 62, he organ- 
ized a widespread conspiracy, with ramifications through- 
out Italy. Cicero, fully informed by his spies, could not 
lake decisive action against him owing to lack of sufficient 
support ; for Catiline, as a demagogue, a patrician, and an 
old Sullan, was both popular and well connected. In 
November Cicero succeeded in frightening Catiline into 
joining a force of destitute veterans that had assembled in 
Etruria; soon afterwards some Allobrogan envoys, care- 
lessly approached by conspirators in Rome (see lent ulus 
4), provided Cicero with the written evidence he needed, 
and the leaders of the conspiracy in Rome were arrested 
and (after a vole in the Senate) executed. Antonius 
marched out against Catiline, who was caught between 
him and Metcllus (q.v. g) Celer and defeated and killed 
by Petrcius (q.v.) near Pistoria (early Jan. 62). Cicero was 
hailed as saviour of Rome, but incurred much unpopu- 
larity on account of the executions. 

Sound's Chiefly Cicero, In Catdinam nnd Sallust, Catiline. 
Modem discussions me numerous, the best perhaps slill C John, 
Die F.nt stehungsgesi hu' hi e dir catllmar lichen l erst hwbrung (187b). 
G. Iloissicr, La Conjuration de Catilma (1005); F. G Uardv, The 
C util war inn Conspiracy (1924); Z Vavc|7, liist. igfn, 4H5-, lor recent 
bibliography, N L'rimti, Acvuni 1967, 370 IT. On Sallust, see K. Symc, 
Sallust ( 1 9(14), 60 fl. H. LI. 

CATIUS, Titus, an Tnsuhrian, mrntioncd by Cicero 
( Pam . 15. 16) as a recently deceased writer on Epi- 
cureanism. 

hihunz Humus, § 157 b. 

CATO (1) ‘CiiNSoitius’, Marcus Porcius (r\V 9) (234- 
149 13. c.), was born of peasant stock in Tusculurn. He 
fought as military tribune in the Second Punic War and 
was at Mctaurus (207). His proof of legal ability and 
stern tiaditional morality impressed L. Valerm. Flaccus, 
with whom he began his political career. Quaestor in 204, 
he was in Sicily, and on his return via Sardinia brought 
Ennius to Rome (203 202). Plebeian aedilc in 190, he 
became praetor in Sardinia in iy8, expelling usurers; 
J.eges Porcine de sumptu provincial i and de provotatione are 
probably to be dated here. Consul in 105 with L. 
Valerius Flaccus, lie opposed the repeal of the hex Oppia 
and took the province of Spain ; here, after extensive 
operations, he settled the administration and initiated the 
development of Roman rule. 

After distinguished service under Mnnius Acilius 
Glabrio at Thermopylae (191), he prosecuted Q. Minu- 
cius Thermus (190), and, himself a candidate, supported 
charges of peculation against Glabrio in the censor 
elections for 189. He instigated and openly helped the 
uttacks on L. Scipio, aiming to destroy the predominance 
and Hellenistic influence of Scipio Afriranus. His success 
led to his censorship in 184 with L. Valerius Flaccus, 
at a time when social deterioration among nobles and 
people gave Ins doctrines full scope. He taxed luxury, 
strictly revised the senatorial and equestrian rolls, and 
checked the publicam ; he also spent heavily on building, 
e.g. 1,000 talents on the sewerage system. lie represented 
a policy of reconstruction, moral, social, and economic. 
The character of colonization at this time, does not 
necessarily prove a predominantly agrarian policy on his 
part; he treated senators, equites , people, Latins, and 
provincials with equal regard to their traditional place 
in the State. This conservatism was associated with 
hatred of things Greek entering into Roman life, and he 
disguised his wide knowledge by a rustic pose in the 
cultivated senatorial society, which added ill manners to 
his natural robustness. He supported the Lex Baebia 
in 1 81, and opposed its modification and the repeal of 
the Lex Orchia \ he attacked M. Fulvius Nobilior after the 
latter’s censorship (179-178). In 171 he was patron in the 
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Spanish appeal against extortion, prosecuting P. Furius 
Philus. He supported the Lex Voconia (i6g), favoured 
the independence of Macedonia, and rejected war against 
Rhodes (167), and attacked Sulpicius Galba for his 
opposition to Acmilius Paullus’ tnumph. In 155 he 
spoke agninst the Athenian embassy of philosophers, and 
in 154 upheld the case of Ptolemy Philornctor in the 
Egyptian question. 

His embassy to Carthage (153), when he saw the new 
prosperity of the old enemy, brought into his policy 
the demand for the destruction of Carthage. The leason 
probably lies less in any commercial consideration than in 
distrust of Carthaginian resurgence and moral indigna- 
tion at its character. In 151 he supported the return of 
the Achaean hostages, favoured Attalus II in a dispute 
with Prusias II, and approved of the prohibition of re- 
election to the consulship. In 150, despite the opposition 
of Scipio Nasica, he saw war declared on Carthage. In 
149 he attacked Sulpicius Galba on behalf ol the Lusila- 
nians. lie died in 149 aged 85 years, leaving two sons, 
Cato Licmianus by Ins first wife, Cato Salomanus by 
a second marriage; the latter was grandfather of Cato 
Uticcnsis. 

Cato’s whole policy appears based on a conception 
of tiaditional government and lite, with the single aim of 
establishing social solidarity again in Rome and Italy, 
administrative control in the West, hut no more than 
security, with justice, in the East. 1 1 is thought found 
expression also through his strong natural literary talent. 

I le published his speeches’ Cieeio knew more than 150, 
and we have fragments of 80. He wrote an encyclopaedia 
for his lirst son, liKluding agriculture, rhetoric, and 
medicine, and separate treatises on medicine, jurispru- 
dence, and military science. We know ol letters to his 
son, apophthcgmat.i, and the Carmen De Moribus , a 
gnomic hook of morality; the C 'atoms Di\ticha date from 
imperial tunes. 

The De Agri Cultura , written c. 160 n.c., dealt with 
the dtvelopment of vine, olive, and fruit-growing and 
grazing for profit 111 Latium and Campania; for all its 
lack of form, its details of old custom and superstition, 
and its archaic tone, it was an up-to-date work directed 
iroin his own knowledge and experience to the new 
capitalistic farming. The Ortfjinet in seven hooks, 
written from c. 1 08 to 149, following the Hellenistic 
KTinax histories and the senatorial historiography, 
included Aeneas, the founding of Rome (75 i n.c.), the 
kings in hook I, the foundation traditions of the Italian 
cities m books 2 and 3, the Punic Wars to Cannae in 
hook 4, the Rhodian debate of 167 n.c. in hook 5, the 
prosecution ol Sulpicius Galba (149) in book 7 - He used 
Eabius Pictor, Hellenistic legends, local traditions, in- 
scriptions, later inserting bis own speeches ; his treatment 
w r as discursive ( capitulattm ) and pragmatic, and, unlike 
the senatorial historiography, omitted the names ol 
generals. The work, the first of its kind in Latin, inspired 
historical study and founded prose style; for to the prin- 
ciple of ‘rent tene, uerba sequentur’ he joined plain 
ihetoncal device, including imitation from Greek, and a 
sense of effect in sentence structure and vocabulary. The 
style is the man, and if his talent moved narrowly in the 
expanding field of imperial politics, it touched greatness 
in his literary stimulus to the Roman tradition. 

Livy 29. 25; 32. 27; hits. 34, 36, 43 z: 45 2 5 l Cicero, De 

Srui-ctute ; Nepcw, C tifo; Plutarch, (lain Maior\ H Malcovati, ( JRb * 
12 J J . Fracraro, Opuu. 1 (iQ.S^). 1 1 5 fF. ; W DruMann-l’. Crocbe, 
Grschichte Roms v. 102 (1012); De Sanctis, Star Rom. 111. 2, 507, 
«U7; iv. 1, 1(13, 43H, 447, 579. H. Janzer, Hist Unters. zu den 
Rrdcn fi agmenien des M. Pornus Cato (1937). F. della Cortc, Catone 
Crnwre (1949); Scullurd, Rom. Pol.-, D. Kienast, Cato der Zensor 

' Tms, De Agri Cultura. FI. Keil (1882-94); index by R. Krum- 
IncKel (1HQ7); G. Goetz (1922); E Br^haut, Cato the Censor on 
Farming (1933); W. D. Hooper— H. 8 . Ash (Loeb, 2nd imp. 1934) I 
II. Jordan, M. Catoms praeter lihrum de re rusttca quae ext t ant ( 1 Bbo) ; 


lVtcr, HRRel. i, cxxvii, 55; Nordcn, Ant Kunstpr , 64; J Horlc, 
Catos Haushucher (1929) , K. Till, ‘Die Sprache Catos', Phtlol Supnl. 
xxvm (193b). A. H McD. 

CATO (2), Gaius Porcius ( PW 5), grandson of (1) and of 
Paullus (q.v. 2), was in his youth a friend of Ti. Gracchus 
(q.v. 3). Consul in 114 li.c., he was disastrously defeated 
in Macedonia by the Scordisci and, on his return, con- 
victed repetundarum. Probably a legate in the war with 
Jugurtha, he was condemned by the commission of 
Mamilius (q.v. 3) and went into exile, becoming a citizen 
ofTurraco. K. B. 

CATO (3), Lucius Porcius (PW 7), grandson of (i), 
perhaps the tribune who in 100 n.c. opposed Saturninus 
(q.v. 1) and tried, with Pompeius (q.v. 2), to secure the 
recall of Metellus (q.v. 6) Numidicus. He fought success- 
fully in the Social War until killed in his consulate (89). 

E. ll. 

CATO (4), Gaius Porcius (PW 6), towards the end of 
59 M.c. culled Pompcy ‘privatus dictator’ when prevented 
from prosecuting Gabinius (q.v. 2). In 56 as tribune he 
attacked Pompey again over the Egyptian business and 
proposed n bill to abrogate Lentulus (q.v. 5) Spinther's 
command. Milo (q.v.) made him ridiculous by buying his 
gladiators and auctioning the ‘familia Catoniana’. After 
Luca he postponed the elections in the interests of Pom- 
pcy and Crassus. In 54 he was prosecuted, and though 
apparently acquitted is not heard of again. Pompey in 56 
was confident he was a tool of Crassus (Cic. QFr. 2. 3. 4.), 
and he may have been such throughout. G. E. F. C. 

CATO (5) UTICENSIS, Marcus Porcius (PW 20) 
(95— 4611.C.), great-grandson of Cato ( 1 ), nephew ofLivius 
1 ) ms us, and brought up in the Livian household with the 
children of his mother’s marriage to Cn. Servilius Caepio. 
Quaestor probably in 64, in 63 he became tribune- 
designate in order to check Metellus (q.v. 10) Ncpos, 
supported Murena’s (q.v.) prosecution, and intervened 
powerfully in the Senate to secure the execution of the 
Catilinnrians. As tribune he conciliated the mob by in- 
creasing the doles of cheap corn, but in all else remained 
uncompromising; Cicero (At/. 1. 18. 7; 2. 1. 8) deplores 
his luck of realism which prevented revision of the Asian 
tax-contracts (61 n.c.) and frustrated every overture 
of Pompey (q.v.) until the ‘Triumvirate’ was formed. In 
59 he opposed Caesar obstinately and was temporarily 
imprisoned, hut next year Clodius(q.v. 1) removed him by 
compelling him to undertake the annexation of Cyprus, 
over which, though King Ptolemy killed himself and 
Cato’s accounts were lost on the voyage home, his reputa- 
tion for fairness remained unimpaired. After Luca he 
persuaded his brother-in-law Domitius (q.v. 4) not to 
despair of the consulate, but the two were driven from the 
field ; and Vatinius (q.v.) by bribery defeated Cato for the 
practorship, which he subsequently obtained in 54. In 52, 
forsaking Ins principles, he supported Pompey’s con- 
sulate: he himself stood for 51, but failed. In the war he 
strove to avert bloodshed of citizens but resolutely 
followed Pompey; he served in Sicily, whence Curio 
expelled him, then in Asia, and during the campaign of 
Pharsalus held Dyrrhachium. After Pompey’s defeat he 
joined the Pompeians in Africa, composed their quarrels, 
and had Scipio made general. During the war he governed 
Utica with great moderation, and was honoured by the 
inhabitants when after Thapsus he compassed his famous 
death. 

His character was not agreeable; his first wife Antistia 
proving unfaithful, he lent the second, Marcia, daughter 
of Philippus (cox. 56), to Hortensius. But his constitu- 
tionalism, a mixture of Stoicism and old Roman principles, 
was genuine. After death he was more dangerous than 
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ever to Caesar, who in his Anticato , a reply to Cicero's 
pamphlet Cato, pitched the hostile case too high, and 
left the fame of Cato’s life and death to give respecta- 
bility to the losing side, and to inspire 'Republicans' a 
century later: ‘uictrix causa deis placuit, sed uicta 
Catoni’ (Lucan i. 128). 

Sources, Plutarch’s Cato Minor i* wholly laudatory but ruh in 
snccduiL*. Sec abo the sources cited s.v. cai.saR (i). On Cato’h portrait 
ace Acta ArchueoJugica 1947, 117IT , on C yprus, L Haitian. JUS 
1965, no fr. G h. F L\ 

CATREUS ( JvttT/jcuc), in mythology, son of Minos and 
Pasiphae, father of Althaemcnes, Aerope, Clymene, and 
Apemosync. In consequence of the prophecy that one 
of them should kill him (fee altiiaemknek) he sold Aerope 
and Clymene, who, however, married respectively 
Pleisthenes, who here replaces Atreus ns father of Aga- 
memnon and Menelaus, and Nauphus, her sons being 
Pnlainedes and Oeax. Apcmosyne was killed hv Althae- 
menes, who did not believe her when she told him that 
she had been violated by Ilermes, and supposed her 
unchaste. See Apollod. 3. 12 ff. 11. J. R. 

CATTIGARA (tu KuTrlyiLfHi), important city -port of 
tlie Sinae (Southern Chinese) near the mouth of river 
Cottiuns. C. A. 11. 100, one Alexander discovered it by 
sea from India, on a gulf inhabited by fish-eaters. Catti- 
gara may be Hanoi or Kian-chi m the Gulf of Tongking, 
or possibly Canton. After the Gulf of Siam Ptolemy 
makes the Chinese coast face west, so that by mere 
calculation w ith his figures Cattigara would fall in Borneo. 

Ptul. Ceos 1 14 4 10, cli.;7 j 3 , H. 27. 14 (J. 1 £. Gcnni, Journ. 
Jinyal Asiatic »N or 1897, 551 fl . VVui mingum, Indian Comment, 
log, 125 f,, 129, 177, A Hcinn.inn, t‘lV, s.v ‘KhUik.iiu’ , ThomM>n, 
Hist, oj Anc. Geug 314 (I. h H. W. 

CATULLUS (t), Gatits Valerius (HW 123) , was horn 
at Verona in Cisalpine Gaul. St. Jerome gives the dates 
of his birth and death as 87 and 57 u.c. and adds that he 
died in his thirtieth year. The second date cannot l»e 
true: that C atullus was alive in 55 is proved by his reler- 
cnces to Pompcy’s second consulship (113. 2), to the 
Porticus Pompci (55. 6), and to Caesar’s invasion of 
Britain (it. 12, 29. 4), but he makes no rcfcience to any 
event after 55. It is a reasonable hypothesis that he was 
horn in 84 and died in 54. His family was ol some stand- 
ing in the province; his father was in n position to enter- 
tain Julius Caesar when he was governor (Suet. Jul. 73). 
He came to Rome young and for the rest ol his life it was 
his home (68. 34— 5), hut he remained a northerner (39. 
13) and did not lose touch with his province, he was back 
in Verona after the death of his brother in Asia (65. 68. 
19 IT.), and it was to a villa at Sirmio on Lake Garda, pre- 
sumably a family property, that he returned from foreign 
travel (31). At Rome he moved in fashionable society and 
there he fell under the spell of the woman whom he calls 
Lesbia. Her real name was Clodia (Apul. Apol. 10) and 
she was a married woman of some social position : if, as 
there are grounds for supposing (though the identification 
cannot be proved), she was the sister of P. Clodius Pul- 
chcr, Cicero’s enemy, and the wife of Q. Metellus Celer, 
governor of Cisalpine Gaul from 64 to 62, she was some 
ten years Catullus’ senior and the connexion must have 
begun by 59, when Metellus died. Catullus’ last message to 
her (11) was probably written in 55 or 54. Between these 
years lay the story of hnppiriess and disillusion which 
is contained in the twenty-five Lesbia poems: during 
that time he spent a year, 57 - 56, in Asia Minor, probably 
with his friend C. Ilelvius Cinna, in the entourage of 
the governor of Bithynia, C. Meminius (10, 46). 

The poems fall into three groups. 1-60 arc short oc- 
casional pieces, lyric, amatory, or satiric, mostly in 
phalaccian hendecaay llables or scuzons (two are in sapphics 


and there are examples of pure iambics, glyconics, 
usclepiadcans, and priapeans). 61-4 are longer poems: 
61 a glyconic epithalamium for the marriage of Torquatus 
and Aurunculeia, 62 a fanciful wedding-poem in hexa- 
meters, 63 a galliambic poem suggested by the myth of 
Attis, 64, the longest, m 408 hexameters, a 'miniature 
epic' on the marriage of Peleus and Thetis, much of it 
occupied by a digression on the story of Ariadne. 65-1 16 
are all in elegiacs: 66 (to which 65 is a preface) is a trans- 
lation of a piece of Hellenistic court-poetry, Callimachus' 
poem on the Lock of Berenice ; 67, 68, and 76 are of types 
which were to be developed in Augustan elegy; the rest 
are miscellaneous epigrams with a range of subjects like 
that of the first group. Catullus himself prefixed a dedica- 
tion to Cornelius Ncpos (q.v.) to a volume of his verses, 
hut that cannot have included the whole collection as we 
have it, which must have been put together after his 
death: there is evidence that some poems have been 
lost in transmission. 

The epithet doctus which is given to Catullus hy his 
successors (Tih. 3. 6. 41 ; Ovid, Am. 3. 9. 62; Mart. 1. 61. 
i) is itself a recognition of his acceptance of the literary' 
ideals of Alexandnanism (q v.). The scholarly concern 
for technical perfection winch he learned from the AIcx- 
andnans lies behind all that he wrote and he does not 
leave his literary creed and standards in doubt: lie admires 
the extreme Alexandrian ism of his friend Cinna's Zmvrna 
(05) and he makes fun of the unadventurous representa- 
tives of the older tradition of poetry (14, 36) But though 
the influence of Alexandrian poetry on him is strong, jt 
does not dominate his work, lie translated Callimachus, 
but he also translated Sappho. The Helens and Thetis is a 
deliberate essay in a characteristically Alexandrian genre: 
the romantic handling of the story and the disproportion- 
ate digression are Alexandrian and he indulges again and 
again in Alexandnan mannerisms— the lenrncu allusion 
to gratify the schol.uly reader, the devices of apostrophe 
and exclamation, tricks of style (anaphora and symmetry) 
and preciosities of rhythm (e g. the ‘spondaic’ hexameter)' 
but much of its technique is inherited from eailier Latin 
poeh-y and conventions of vocabulary and forms of phr ■ 
ure derived from the tradition of Rnmus and sliaied with 
Lucretius and Cicero. In the elegiac 68, in which verbal 
pattern is at its most intricate and allusion verges on 
pedantry, the native Latin ornament of alliteration is pul 
to greatest use. While the conception of the Attis (6^ 
must be drawn from a Hellenistic original, the power < f 
its language and the skill with which Latin words me 
fitted to an exotic rhythm are Catullus’ own. In the lyrics 
and epigrams too Catullus is doctus , but uses dactnmi in 
his own wav. The phalaccian metre was itself an Alexan- 
drian invention, but Catullus makes it the vehicle for the 
brisk raciness or the pathetic simplicity of everyday Latin 
speech. The lament for the pet bird (3), the invitation to 
dinner (13), the lines on an old ship (4), all have their 
prototypes in selfconscious Hellenistic epigram, hut 
Catullus’ imagination has used these to produce some- 
thing new, personal, and immediate. 

In the short poems Catullus conveys his own feelings 
with simple and passionate sincerity. Some convey deep 
emotion, rapture or despair over Lesbia, sympathy for 
a friend, sorrow for his brother; others reflect the unin- 
hibited vitality of a young privileged intelligentsia, its 
conventions, its enthusiasms, and its dislikes. His views 
of persons and events are the reactions of an individualist: 
his friends are those who share his sophisticated tastes and 
when he attacks Caesar and Pornpey his attacks are not 
political but personal, inspired by fastidious indignation 
at the rise of upstarts under their patronage. 

On the side of technique the importance of Catullus’ 
work lies in the refinement of standards which reached its 
full development in his Augustan successors. His influence 
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is to be seen in Horace’s lyrics and much more in his fellow 
countryman Virgil, whose admiration for him shows 
itself in many verbal echoes: his elegiacs point the way to 
the art of Propertius. In the next century it was his 
epigrams that were remembered and Martial acknow- 
ledged him as his master. 

En ■ E. Hachrcrw (Leipzig, 1885), Kroll (Leipzig 1 , 1959) 

TliX-l. R. A. U. Mynorn (O.C.T. 1958) Comm.: R. Ellis (1889*), 
C. J. Fnrdyce (1961). Index- M. N. Wclinore (U S A 1912). 

General. Wilamowilz, Hell. Duht vol. u, ch 8, A. I. Wheeler, 
Catullus and the Traditions of Anuenl Poetry (IJ.S A 1914); E. A. 
Havelock, The Lyric Genius of Catullus (1939). C. J. E. 

CATULLUS (2, PW 2), a mime-writer of the middle of 
the first century a.d. (Juv. 8. 185 flf., 13. 11 1 ; Mart. 5. 30. 
3), whose lost works include a piece Phastua (The Ghost) 
called clamnsum by Juvenal, and a realistic one, Laurealus , 
in which the crucifixion of a notorious bandit was staged 
(Mart. Spect. 7. 4; Suet. Cal iff. 57; Joseph. AJ iq. 04). 

J W. D. 

CATULUS (i), Gaiijs Lutatius (PW 4), was consul in 
242 h.c. when Rome determined to renew naval warfare 
against Carthage. His great service was his decision to 
attack when a Carthaginian fleet appeared off Aegatcs 
Insulae (W. Sicily); there he terminated the First Punic 
W ar by a naval victory, 10 Mai. 241. He negotiated peace 
terms with Ilamilcar. 11. 11. S. 

CATULUS (2), Quin 1 us I aha in is (PIT 7), of noble (but 
not recently prominent) family, brother of two Cacsarcs 
(qq.v. 2 and 3) and married first to a Donnlia, then to a 
sister of Caepio (q.v. 1 ), was three times defeated for the 
consulship, until helped by Manus then at the summit 
of popularity — to success for 102 n c., probably through 
the mediation of the Caesares. I )efeated bv the Cimhn on 
the upper Adige, he had to retreat and give up the Po 
valley, but in 101, joined by Marius (who treated him 
wirh great courtesy) and assisted by Sulla (q.v. 1) 

as legate, he bellied to win the victory of the Vercellae 
(perhaps near Ro\ igo, on the lower Po). Manus and 
Catulus triumphed jointly, and Catulus built u por- 
tn o on the Palatine out o( the spoils. Alienated from 
Manus, who received most of the credit for the victory, 
he became one of his chief opponents, drawing his friends 
away from him. He probably fought under L. Caesar in 
the Social War, opposed Manus and Cinna in 87, and 
after their return was prosecuted by Marius (q.v. 3) and 
committed suicide. 

A cultured man, interested in philosophy, art, and 
literature, he was a link between the fi lends of Scipio 
(whom he knew in Ins youth) and the generation ol 
Cuero, w'ho greatly admired him and introduced him as 
a character in the De Oratore. He wrote light verse (two 
epigrams, one on young Roscius (q.v. 3), survive) and a 
monograph on his German campaign, and he was a 
competent though not outstanding orator. His funeral 
oration on lus mother Popillia was the first example of a 
Roman woman being thus honoured, lie was also a 
patron of literary menfe.g. Archias, q.v.); but he was not 
the centre of a literary circle. 

Malcov.ui, OHF\ 218 ff II llurdon, l.FC 1950, 145 IT. (on his 
h 1 U*kc (1 lilrr.uy ciic If), ul. La Liltnature lutm mconnue (1952), 1 1 5 ff ; 
Radian, fit ud Ct . Rom Hist , see index. K H. 

CATULUS (3), Quintus Lutatius (PW 8), son of (2) 
and of a Domitia, perhaps escaped from Rome after the 
return of Cinna (q.v. 1) in 87 h.c., but seems to have 
come back. On Sulla’s return he joined him and brought 
about the cruel death of Marius (q.v. 3) in revenge for his 
lather’s; hut he opposed the lawlessness of the Sullani. 
Consul in 78 with Sulla’s support, he opposed his col- 
lengue Lepidua (q.v. 2), carried u law against violence, and 


secured Sulla a solemn funeral, at which the power of his 
veterans was displayed. When Lepidus rebelled, Catu- 
lus, as proconsul, was chiefly responsible for his defeat. 
Henceforth he was an acknowledged' leader of the 
Optimates. lie was entrusted with the rebuilding of the 
Capilolinc temple, which he carried out lavishly, dedi- 
cating the temple in Gq (cf. ILLRP 367-8). During the 
seventies he defended the Sullan settlement, hut finally 
acknowledged that it did not deserve to survive and ac- 
cepted its modification (70). In 67 and 66 he opposed the 
laws of Gahinius and Manilius (qq.v.) — Pompey had 
offended him in 77- and in 65, as censor, the attempt 
of his colleague M. Crassns (q.v. 4) to enfranchise the 
Transpadanes. In 63 he was ignominiously deleated by 
Caesar in an election lor the chief pontificate and tried to 
involve Caesar in suspicion as a Catilinanan. ’Plus was 
the end of his great auctontas : m 61 he was asked his 
opinion m the Senate after two men much junior to him, 
and he died soon after. He was a mediocre orator and 
never equalled his father’s interest in literature and 
philosophy. E II. 

CATUVELLAUNI, the most powerful British Belgic 
tribe, occupying parts of Herts., Beds., Cambs., Bucks , 
and Norlhants. It is probable that Cassivellaunus (q.v.) 
ruled this tribe, later kings were Tasciovanus and his son 
( ’unobelinus (qq.v.) who became the leading ruler in pre- 
Rotnan Britain. After a.d. 43 a ni'itas was created with 
caput at Veinlamium (q v.), though this town itself may 
have possessed municipal status. Building done by a 
corvee of this civitas is attested on Hadrian’s Wall 
(Colhngwood and Wright, RIB 1962). The region was 
mainly agricultural with important pottery industries 
near Radlett (Herts.) 111 the Ncne valley and in Oxford- 
shire. 

A L. K River, 7 imm and Country in Rum Brit 1 (1964), 145 IT , 
Frcrc, Britannia , ch iv. S. S F. 

CAUCASUS. For long the Greeks knew only the name 
and great si/.c of this range. Herodotus describes it as a 
vast high mountain with many primitive peoples, skirting 
the west side of the Caspian, and he knew of the Derbent 
pass. Others believed that it contained many lakes and 
large rivers. Alexandei mistook the Hindu-Kush for 
part of the Caucasus, thus causing some confusion in 
Greek literature. Not much more was learnt until 
Pompey subdued the Then (see innniA). Strabo could give 
details of the Caucasus a well-wooded barrier between 
the two seas and connected with the Armenian heights 
and Ml. Taurus ; he described the customs of the natives 
and their use of snow-shoes and hides which served as 
toboggans. No accounts survive ol subsequent dis- 
coveries. 

Strabo 1 1 , cup pp_ 499 -506 ; Ptol Grog 5 0 14,15 Thomson, Hist, 
of Anc. Geog 170 1 ., 253 f., 36 3 1 ., etc , Cary, Geographic Back- 
ground 156, 177, 309 ff. E. II. W. 


CAUDINE FORKS, the narrow defile where a Roman 
army was trapped by, and surrendered to, Gavius Pon- 
tius (q.v. 1), 321 B.c. (Livy 9. 2-6). It lay in the territory 
of the Caudini Samnites, somewhere between Capua and 
Benevcntum, but cannot he certainly identified. The 
Anenzo-Arpaia valley, the traditional site, contains the 
significantly named hamlet Forchia, hut seems too small ; 
an objection that applies also to the valley between S. 
Agata de’ Goti and Moiano. The plain between Arpaia 
and Montesarchio, although large enough, does not fit 


Livy's description. 

1 P, Sommella, Antichi campt di bat tag Iw in Italia (1967), ff, ^ 


CAULONIA, Achaean colony on the ‘sole’ of the Italian 
'boot', near Punta di Stilo, that shared the Pythagorean 
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vicissitudes of Croton (q.v.), its probable metropolis. 
Dionysius (q.v. i) of Syracuse captured Caulomu (389 
R.C.) and transferred its inhabitants to Sicily. Sabeliian 
assaults about u century later completed its ruin. E T. S. 

CAVES, SACRED. It would appear that Greek cave- 
sanctuaries mostly belong either to pre-Hellenic cults or 
to oriental importations: an exception is perhaps the 
cave-shrines of the Nymphs, common from Homer (Od. 
13- 347 ff-) on- The most famous is that of Zeus on Mt. 
Dictc in Crete (cave of Psychro, M. P. Nilsson, Mmoan- 
Mycennean Religion 1 (1950), 393). This was vaguely re- 
membered as his birthplace and belongs to the cult of the 
Cretan god identified with him. Hardly less celebrated 
was the cave of Trophonius at Lebadca (Karnell, Hero- 
Cults, 21 ; description, Paus. 9. 39. 5 ff.). Here the date of 
the cult is unknown. In Italy, one of the most celebrated 
holy caves was the Lupcrcal on the Palatine, where the 
Lupcrci met for their ritual (see Platner- Ashby, 321). This 
is undoubtedly old, but we have no reason to suppose the 
ceremony pre- Italic. Of imported cults in both countries, 
that most closely connected with caves, or artificial 
underground vaults, was Mithraism (see Mithras). 

For C'ybcle anil caves, cf. L. Robert, Melanges titdez (1934), 
795 IT-, A. J. Fcsiujfiire, Rev. Btbl. 1935, 382 t. II J R. 

CEDES of Thebes, pupil of Philolaus the Pythagorean, 
and later of Socrates, plays an important part in the 
discussions in the Phaedo , and in the Crilo is represented 
as one of those who were prepared to spend money in 
helping Socrates to escape from prison ; the (suspect) 1 3th 
Platonic Letter represents him as still alive in 366. The 
extant dialogue (probably belonging to the ist c. a.d.) 
called 6b//Jaiou Illva£ makes no pretence to be by 

Socrates’ friend, and has been ascribed to him by a mere 
error. It presents an eclectic doctrine which in spite of its 
Pythagorean setting owes more to Plato, Aristotle, and 
the Stoics than to the Pythagoreans. 

Ed. K. Praechtcr (1H93). W. D. R. 

CECROPS (Ketchup), mythical first king of Athens 
(though Actaeus is sometimes called first king), was a 
child of the Attic soil, though some late writers said that 
he was of Egyptian or Cretan origin. Sometimes it is 
said that his father was Hephaestus. As an indication of 
his autochthonous origin Cecrops is often represented 
as of serpent shape below the waist. By Aglauros or 
Agraulos, daughter of Actaeus, he had three daughters, 
Pandrosos, Herse, and Aglauros II. lie was succeeded 
upon the throne by Cranaus. According to some writers 
there were two Cecropes who had ruled in Athens, the 
second being a son of Erechtheus. 

Among late writers Cecrops had the reputation of 
having been a great benefactor of mankind. The story 
that he had instituted monogamy among men had its 
origin in a rationalistic interpretation of Ins double 
nature. He was also credited with the institution of 
burial of the dead and with the invention of writing. 
During his reign the contest of Athena and Poseidon for 
possession of Athens took place, and in some accounts 
he was judge of the contest. In a small structure on the 
Acropolis at the south-west corner of the Ercchtheum 
the Athenians saw the tomb of Cecrops. 

Ancient Sources. Fur Ion 1163 f. ; Apullod. 3. 1 77 fT. ; Paus. 
1. 5. 3; schol. Ar. Plut 773. 

Modern Luehatijhe. Henjamin Pnwrll, Erichthonius and the 
Three Daughters of Cecrops ( 1 90(1) ; Cook, Zeus 111. 237 tf. ; J. Hnrnson, 
Themis (1927), 261 IT. J. E. K. 

CELSUS (1) ALBINOVANUS, a friend of Horace 
( Epist . 1. 3. 15-20; 8. i), who rebukes him gently for 
writing poetry which is too slavishly imitative. M. S. 

Schanz-HosiuB, § 320, 279 n. 8. 


CELSUS (2), Aulus Cornelius (PIP 82), under Tiberius 
(a.d. 14-37), wrote an encyclopaedia comprising agricul- 
ture, medicine, military science, rhetoric, and probably 
philosophy and jurisprudence (sre encyclopaedic learn- 
ing). Apart from a few fragments of the other sections 
only the medical hooks are preserved. The work, dealing 
with the whole of medicine, is most important tor the 
reconstruction of Hellenistic doctrines. The introduction 
outlines briefly but admirably the history of medicine up 
to the author’s time. Cclsus, a layman, writing for his own 
instruction and that of other laymen, selected with sound 
judgement his material from different sources (sec 
surgery, § 7). In philosophy he was a follower of the 
Sextii; in medicine he was influenced most strongly 
by Themison. The Latin of Celsus, the ‘Cicero medi- 
corum’, became the model of Renaissance writing when 
bis hook, almost unnoticed in antiquity and in the Middle 
Ages, was rediscovered and printed at a very early date. 

Text. K. Man, CML 1 (mi 5), text criticism, II Lyn^hy, Texl- 
kntnha studier till Celsus' Medinna (Croteborg, 1931) 

Tkansi ation. with text, Loeb, James t i reive (175ft). 

1.11 FRA 1 1 nil- Olsus' book not bused on one (ireek anginal, O. 
Temkin, Bull of the Just, of the Hist of Med. 1915, opposite 
theories summarized, Murx, Iol eit Ixxiv , M. Wellmunn, At eh f 
Cesrh d. Med 1925; Celsus as philosopher, A DyioM, Rh Mns. 
1939 J. Uberg, Nrue Jahrb 1907: Cl Ilaudcr, Enrschungen uiul Fort- 
si finite 1900, 215 tl. , J. Scarborough, Roman Medicine ( icjftg). L, E. 

CELSUS (3), Publius Juventius (P\V 13), a distin- 
guished Roman jurist, praetor a.i>. to(i or 107, legatus of 
Thrace, twice consul (the second time 129), proconsul of 
Asia, member of Hadrian’s consilium. He was head of the 
Proculian School (see saihnus 2), as lus father, Juventius 
Celsus (whose pupil he probuhly was), had been before 
him. His reputation evidently greatly surpassed that of 
his father, of whom little is known. The son’s principal 
work, and the only one ol which extracts siu'ivc, was 
thirty-nine books of Dig es to, but this incorporated material 
drawn from his earlier Rpistulae, Comment urn , and 
Quaest tones. Celsus had a profound knowledge of the 
earlier literature, which he often cites, hut lie is a severe 
and caustic criticof other jurists’ views. His constructions 
are original ; his language is clear and as independent as 
his mind. See also julianus (2). 

F. Stella Mnranta, lntorno at frammenti di Celso (1915); F. 
WicaLlier, Jura 1962, 1V1 Urelone, l,abeu 1963, and see under juris- 
IMIUUtNCK. A. li. ; U. N. 

GELSUS (4), author of the first comprehensive philo- 
sophical polemic against Christianity, the AA-qO-ijs \ 6 yow, 
written r. a.d. 178-80, of which the greater part is quoted 
in Origen’s Contra Celsum; and of a book of advice to 
converts from Christianity. Celsus wrote from the 
standpoint of a Greek and u Platonist, but put certain 
objections to Christianity in the mouth of Jews in Egypt 
familiar with the Logos-theory. The Aoyo? is 

important evidence for the knowledge of, and attitude 
towards, the Christianity of the Greek world; it shows 
knowledge of Gnostic sects as well as of the ‘Great 
Church’. Celsus’ criticism became part of the material 
tor the Neoplatonic polemic against Christianity. 

R. Under, 'Afafliis Adyo? (1940). W D. R. 

CELTIBERLANS, a large ethnographical group in 
north central Spain, probably formed by a fusion of the 
Celtic invaders with the existing Iberians, whose tradi- 
tions dominate the mixture. They were sheep-owners and 
fighters, living chiefly in hill-forts. From their native iron 
they developed the two-edged Spanish sword which was 
adopted by the Roman legions. After their first encounter 
with Cato (195 d.c.) a smouldering war against Rome 
flared up in 18 1 to 179 (peace of Tiberius Gracchus), 153 
to 1 51, and finally 143 to 133 (the war of Numantia, q.v.). 
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The Romans brought down hill-forts, encouraged agri- 
culture, and established a few towns. The region, in- 
corporated in the imperial convrntus of Clunia, became 
peaceful but not sophisticated (sec Martial XII preface 
and 1 8, on his home Bilbilis, a Roman municipiutn). 

A. Schulten, Numantia, 4 volh (Munich 1 q t 4 — 1 1 ) , cap. vol. i, 
introduction, P. HoHch-Gimpcra, Etnalogta tit la peninsula therms 
(19.1-z). cht.. 24 and 25. M. I. II. 

CELTS, a name applied hy ancient writers (and extended 
by modern to the Dritish Isles) to a population group 
occupying mainly lands north of the Mediterranean 
region from Galicia in the west to Galatia in the east. 
Their unity is recognizable by common speech and com- 
mon artistic tradition. (1) Dialects of Celtic are still 
spoken (Ireland, Scotland, Wales, Brittany), or are 
attested by inscriptions, quotations, and place-names in 
this area. The language seems closely akin to the Italian 
group, showing like it a division between ‘q’ and ‘p* 
renderings of the velar guttural. The significance of this 
division is still obscure. (2) The artistic unity is expressed 
in the La Tene style (called from the Swiss type-site), 
which appears r. 500 u.c. inspired by increasing trade 
contacts. It derived principally from living Italo-Greek 
styles, but archaic Hellenic motives which bad survived 
in a Villanovan backwater are also noticeable, as well ns 
eastern influences conveyed by way of Scythia. Out of 
these chronologically and regionally different borrowings 
the Celts evolved a very idiosyncratic art of swinging, 
swelling lines, at its best alive and yet reposeful. 

The view is generally accepted that the primary 
elements of ‘Celtic Culture* originate with the Bronze Age 
‘Urn-field people* of the Upper Danube (13th c. li.c.) on 
whom a warrior aristocracy from the east imposed itself 
r. 750. It is likely that the 'Urn-field people’ spoke a 
‘pjoto-Celtic’ language, though the ‘Celtic race’ is likely 
to he u product of the llallstatt leaders. Induced probably 
hy worsening climatic conditions of the Later Bronze Age 
and after, ‘Urn-field’ and subsequent ‘Hallstatt’ invaders 
brought peoples whom we may call Celts to Spam and to 
Great Britain as early as the eighth and seventh centuries. 
Southwards the C elts penetrated Italy, sacking Rome in 
300. Typical Hallstatt graves are present in Bohemia in 
the seventh century, and Celts descended the Danube, 
entered the Balkans, and raided Delphi (279). Another 
band crossed the Hellespont (278) and founded a state 
called Galatia where Celtic was still spoken in the fifth 
century A.D. 

Celtic culture is above all recognizable by common 
speech and common artistic tradition. 

The ancients knew the Celts as fierce fighters and 
superb horsemen, and noticed the savagery of their 
religious rites conducted hy the priesthood, the Druids, 
who derived their doctrine from Britain. But Celtic 
political sense was weak, and they weie crushed between 
the migratory Germans and the power of Rome, to be 
ejected (e.g. from Bohemia and south Germany), or more 
or less assimilated (as Belgac, q.v.) hy the former, and 
conquered outright by the latter. 

CirNKRAL T G. E. Powell, The Celts* (njfto) him all-round cover- 
age and full bibliography; N. K C’hadwick, Celtic Britain (1963); 
A Rons, Bogan Celtic Britain (19(17). 

SiiuncFS. J. Diuun, Mnnumenta His turn a Cclttca (1911); J. 
Zuriker, Fontes Rehgumts Celticae (1914 b) 

l.ANOUACF. CJ. lJotlin, longue gaulotse (1920, with corpus of 
f'eluc inscriptions), A. Ilulder, A/tkeltischer Spruihschatz (i8qi- 6); 
II Pedersen and Henry Lewis, Concise Comparative Celtic Grammar 
(1917); R- Tliunicyacn, Grammar of Old hish (1946) ; K. II. Jackson, 
Language and History in Early Britain (1953). 

Aht I 1 . Jacobstahl, Early Celtic Art (1944); <-*■ Fox, Pattern and 
Vurpose (1958); A. Varapnac and G Fabre, U Art gaulots (1064); 
I', Henry, L’ Art irlandais (1963). C. E. S. 

CENOMANI, Gauls, reputed to be Aulerci, who estab- 
lished themselves in Cisalpine Gaul c. 400 n.c. (Polyb. 2. 
17; Strabo 5. 216). Their territory lay around Lake 


Garda. Chief towns: Brixin and probably Verona and 
Bergomum (Livy 5. 35). The Ccnomani usually sup- 
ported Rome, e.g. in 225 n.c. against B011 and Insuhres 
and in 218 against Hannibal (Polyb. 2. 23, 24, 32; Livy 
21. 55). In 200, however, they joined Hamilcar, but were 
quickly subjugated and romanized, disappearing from 
history (Livy 31. 10; 32. 30). In -49 B.c. Gallia Trans- 
padana, including the Ccnomani district, obtained Roman 
citizenship. For bibliography see Cisalpine Gaul. 

E. T. S. 

CENSOR (cf. censere , to estimate) was the title of a 
Roman magistrate who, although lacking imperium and 
the right to an escort of lictors, nevertheless possessed 
great authority, since he controlled public morals and 
supervised the leasing of public areas and buildings. 
The censorship was probably instituted c. 443 B.c. as 
u civil magistracy, in order to make up and maintain the 
official list of citizens, or census (q.v.) — a function pre- 
viously fulfilled hy the consuls. If a citizen was found 
guilty of suppressing or delaying information about his 
status and property, the censors (who always numbered 
two, in obedience to the principle of collegiality) were 
empowered to take judicial proceedings against him. The 
enrolment of the population, which generally took place 
in spring (probably in May), ended in a religious cere- 
mony called lustrum (‘cleansing’, see LUS'i ration). Origin- 
ally this ceremony was held quitilo qunque anno, i.c. every 
four years, but from 209 u.c. on wauls the formula was 
taken to mean every five years, and the interval between 
two celebrations was called a lustrum. The censors entered 
office in early spring and held it for eighteen months, the 
revised roll being issued twelve or fifteen months after 
their appointment. This registration took place in a special 
building in the Campus Martius. The equitum census, 
i.e. the making-up of the list of those liable to cavalry 
service, was held in the Forum. The censors had the 
right of striking off the names of those who had given 
false statements, or who no longer merited the privilege 
of fighting as knights, because of unbecoming behaviour 
at home or on military service, had administration of 
provinces or public property, and the like. 

A plebeian was elected to the censorship in 351 b.c., if 
not before, and one of the Leges Publiliae of 339 declared 
that at least one censor must be a plebeian, although two 
collegiate plebeian censors were not elected until 131. The 
power of the censors reached its zenith in the third and 
second centuries, and throughout the middle and later 
Republic the office stood at the head of the rursus honorum. 
Its prestige sprang largely from the power of the censors 
to revise the senatorial rolls and to strike off those who 
had not observed the ordo magistratuum or had acted 
against law and public morality. The authority of the 
censorship was greatly reduced by Sulla and, although 
down till the Augustan age several distinguished citizens 
filled the office, it soon becumeadead letter. The Emperors 
tended increasingly either to assume responsibility for 
censorial functions themselves or to confer such responsi- 
bility upon lesser officials. This process reached its 
logical conclusion when Domitian appointed himself 
censor for life. 

Mommsen, Rom . Staalsr ii 1 . 1, 334 ff. ; H. K. Jolowicz, Hist. 
Introduction to the Study of Roman Law 2 (1939). 3^1., 50 if I A. 
Klotz, Rh. Mus . 1 919, 27 IT.; J. Suulahti, The Roman Censors (Hel- 
sinki, 19(13), wiih lull bibliography For the ccnnorial Fasti see also 
Broughton, MRR. P. T. 

CENSORINUS (3rd c. A.n.), a Roman grammarian 
(Prise. 1. 4. 17), wrote De aceentibus (lost), and a 'De die 
natali uolumen illustre’ (Sid. Apoll. Carm. 14 praef. 3), 
dedicated to Q. Caercllius on his birthday in a.d. 238, 
which is preserved. The first part deals with human life, 
particularly its origins, the second with time and its 
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divisions. 'Hie work is derived from different sources, 
above all Varro, and also Suetonius ( De anno Rom.), and 
is valuable for its mainly competent transmission of these. 
It is accompanied in the MSS. by an anonymous and 
noteworthy collection of articles on various topics, e.g. 
the universe, geometry, metre (our earliest source for 
Roman metre), and music, known (since L. Carrion’s 
edition, Paris, 1583) us fragment am Censorini. See also 
SCHOLARSHIP, LATIN. 

Ttxrs O Jahn (1845, ip 1964); F. Ilullbch (1867). Schanz- 
Hosuis tii. ziy ft. A H.-W, 

CENSUS, a national register which was prepared at 
Rome from the time of the kings for taxation and mili- 
tary service. The holding of a census was at first the 
duty of the king, then of the consuls, and from 443 u.C. 
of the censors (q.v.). A census was normally held at 
intervals of five years. The citizens were registered in 
tribes and distributed into five classes according to their 
wealth: each class was subdivided into semores and 
iuniorcs. They were required to state their full name and 
age and the amount of their property ( Tabula Herat (ten sis, 
145). The names of women and children were not in- 
cluded in the census, but parents gave information about 
their families (Dion. Hal. Ant. Rom. 4. 15). Under the 
later Republic the census was taken very irregularly, 
hut it was revived by Augustus, who held if three times 
(Res Gestae 8). The last known census was held in Italy 
by Vespasian and Titus: it had come to be unnecessary 
here, as Italians had become exempt from direct taxation. 
The taking of a census was concluded with a religious 
purification ( see lustration). In the Tabula Heracleemis 
the chief magistrates of Italian towns are ordered to take 
a census simultaneously with the holding of one in Rome, 
and this must have been done earlier in communities 
possessing Roman citizenship (see Livy 29. 15). 

In some provinces, e.g. Sicily (Cic. Verr. 2. 131), a 
local census was held even in republican times, but it 
was not till the reign of Augustus that the census was 
organized by the imperial government. Information 
could be easily acquired in the municipalized senatorial 
provinces. Augustus was well informed by 7 H.c. about 
the wealth of the people of Gyrene (SEG ix. 1. 8). But 
new machinery had to be set up in the more back- 
ward provinces, where organized city life did not exist. 
A census was held in Gaul in 27 n.c., 12 n.c., A.n. 14 and 
61, and, like the census held in Judaea in a.d. 6 after its 
annexation in the governorship of Quinnius, provoked 
popular resistance. Most of the inscriptions referring to 
officials of the census come from imperial provinces. The 
governor was normally responsible and records the fact 
in his inscriptions, but many other men of senatorial and 
later of equestrian rank were concerned with the matter 
(ILS lit, Index, p. 351); minor officials were entrusted 
with the duty in particular districts, e.g. Q. Aemilius 
Secundus, who when prefect of a cohort conducted 
the census of Apamea under Quirinius (ILS 2683). The 
census-return (forma rensualis) included full details of the 
character and extent of cultivated land and the number 
of slaves owned (Dig. 50. 15. 4), and of other forms of 
property. This information was necessary to those re- 
sponsible for levying the trihutum (q.v.) soli and tributum 
capitis. It was probably the duty of governors to keep the 
register up to date, but no regular census-period seems 
to have been prescribed. 

In Roman Egypt there was a census-period of fourteen 
years. Numerous papyri contain the census-returns made 
by householders, which gave full details of properties and 
occupants and had to be addressed separately to a number 
of different officials. 

A. H. J. Greenulge, Roman Public Life (iqoi), Mi ff., 429 ft .; 
S. L. Wallace, Taxation in Egypt (1948), 96 ft. ; G. fPieri, L'fhstoire 
du cens jusqu’d la jin de la rip. rom. (1968). G. II. S. ; F. G. B. M. 


CENTAURS, a tribe of wild, beast-like monsters 
usually thought of as having the upper part of a human 
being and the lower part of a horse. Centaurs live in 
woods or mountains of Elis, Arcadia, and Thessaly. In 
the Iliad they are described as ‘beasts’ (<f*ijpc^\ and cf. 
Od. 21. 303). Possibly the conception of horse-shaped 
centaurs originated with the horse-breeders of Thessaly. 
Myths of Centaurs must he very old, since they occur 
in llomer, in late Mycenaean, and in early onentulizing 
art. For the Greeks Centaurs are representative of wild 
life, animal desires, and barbarism. They are lustful and 
over-fond of wine. Their fight against the Lapiths, 
whose king Peirithous invited Centaurs to his marriage 
(II. 1. 263 ; 2. 742; Od. 21. 295 fT. ; [Hes.] Sc. 178 ff.) is 
famous. Either one (Eurytion) or several Centaurs at- 
tempted to rape the Lapith women. In the ensuing 
fray the Centaurs were routed, although they killed the 
invulnerable Caeneus. Heracles had a clash with them 
when he visited the Centaur Pholus. Attracted by the 
smell of wine, Centaurs assailed Heracles with rocks 
and stones, but were beaten back with fire-brands and 
aiiows and fled to ('ape Malea. 

Individual Cent-.iui s have myths of their own. Nessus 
offered to carry Deiamra across the river Euenus and 
then attempted to rape her (Archilochus in Dio Chrys. 
60). Heracles killed him with his swoid 01 with arrows. 
This scene is a gieat favourite with archaic vase-painters. 
Before Nessus died he gave to Deiamra the garment 
which later caused the death of Heracles (Soph. Troth.). 
Onion is the wise and kind old medicine-man among the 
Centaurs, lie is of divine origin, son ol Kronos and 
Philyra (Pherecyd in schol. Ap. Rhod. 1. 554; Apollod. 
1. y), well versed in medicine (II. 4. 2iy) and other arts, 
and educates divine children and heroes, Achilles, 
Asclepms, and Jason. He also helps Peleus to w< o Thetis 
(Apollod. 3. 13. 5). Chiron had a cull in Thessaly. 

The Centaurs are sometimes children of Ixion (q.v.), 
but in Pindar the offspring of Centaurus, son of Ixion and 
Nephcle, who mated with mares near Mt. Pelion (Pind. 
Pylh. 2. 44). 

Tn art, the earliest Centaurs brandish houghs or hunt. 
The Nessus episode appears in the seventh century n.c. 
(J. M. Cook, BSA 1034-5, I0i). The fight with the 
Lapiths occurs on the famous Francois vase (A. Minto, 
Anthemon , Scritti in urtore di Carlo Anti( 1055), 21 fT.)and 
in sculpture on the pediment of the temple of Zeus in 
Olympia. Later, Centaurs join the Dionysiac thiasus 
and arc so .shown on Roman funeral reliefs. (Cf. Nonnus, 
Dion. 14. 4Q, 149, 193.) 

P V. C. flaur, Centaurs in Ancient < 4 if (iqiz); J l£ Harrison, 
/Vo/, to the .Study nj (rree/t Religion (1922), 380, 1 \ Kretschmer, 
Glotta 1019; H. Payne, Necroiorinthia (1932); M. Zicmssen, 
hentaurendarstrllungen auf grtechm hen l r asen (1945), W. Ilaveis, 
Sprache 1958; V. Karageorghia, 'Notes on some Centaurs lrom 
Cyprus' in Aupurrrjptur tl<, ’ Avaarduiov k "OpAui-Sov 11. 160 f, (19O4). 

G.M. A. H.,J. R. T. P. 

CENTO. I. Greek. A patchwork (cento, a patchwork 
cloak) of existing verses, sometimes humorous in inten- 
tion, sometimes not. Trygacus’ improvisation at Ar. 
Pax 1090—4 is an early example, and in the Frogs (1264 ff., 
1285 fT., and 1 309 ff.) the cento is pressed into the service 
of literary criticism. Lucian (Symp. 17) mentions a ‘very 
funny song’, made of a medley of Hesiod, Anacreon, and 
Pindar. Cf. also Anth. Pal. 9. 381—2. * OfnjpoKcvTpiovcs 
were composed in Byzantine times, e.g. by the Empress 
Eudocia in the fifth century A.n. Many parodies, e.g. 
the one of Homer quoted by Dio Chrysostom in Or. 32 
(see Brandt, Corpusc. poes. ep. graec. ludib. 100 ff.) 
ure virtually centos. 

G. Kaibel, Fpigrammata Graeca e lapidibus conlecta (1878), 1009; 
E. Stomplinger, Pas Plagiat in der grieeh. Lit. (1912), 193 ff. ^ ^ 
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II. Latin. The main victim of Latin cento-maker9 was 
Virgil : perhaps the sport began quite early (see Petronius 
132. 11, and cf. the parodies in Donntus, vit. Verg. 43). 
The earliest extant specimen is the Medea of Hosidius 
Geta (lale 2nd c.), in which the characters (even the 
Messenger) all speak Virgil inn hexameters patch worked 
together, and the choral lyrics consist entirely of final 
hemistichia. An anonymous cento de alea (date uncertain) 
is an amusing squib, contrasting sharply with the vulgar 
and nasty cento nuptiahs of Ausomus (q.v.), perpetrated 
c. 3G8 at Vnlentiman’s request (and in the hope of going 
one better than the emperor). Ausonius describes his 
technique at some length in a prefatory letter. 

Roughly contemporary with Ausonius’ facetiae , 
Virgihan cento took a new turn. The Christian poetess 
Proba used it for rewriting parts of the Old and New 
Testaments ('cuius quidem non nuramur studiurn sed 
laudamus lngeniurn’, Isidore de uir. ill. 22); other Christ- 
ian centos are the de Verbi incarnatione (once attributed 
to Sedulius), the Tityrus of Pompomus (an ‘Eclogue’ in 
which Melibocus is instructed in the Faith), and the de 
e celesta ol Maxortius ( ?) which ends with an ‘improvised’ 
postscript after the poet had been hailed as Maro 1 uni or. 
Proba’s compilation may lie the centimelrum de Christo 
declared apocryphal by Pope Gelasius in 494 (Mignc 59. 
162; ct. Isidore de m r. ill. loc. cit.), in a deiretum whose 
authenticity is itself disputed (Schanz IIosius, iv 2 . i. 220, 
Teuffel-Schwabe, CJcsch. d. romisch. Lit. 0 (1913-20), 
in. 449)- 

Apart fiom the formal genre, long passages that arc 
largely centos occur in later poets, e.g. Columban (6th c.), 
Waldram (9th c.), and the author of the Ecbasts Captiui 
(10th c.), and now other writers besides Virgil arc pillaged, 
Horace and Ovid among them. 

Isidore, loc til and Of iff. i. 38 25; Tcrtullian de praescr. barret 
39- 

'rnxiN in CSl'J. kvi 1. 511 fl (Schcnkl, with important pit face), 
Migrtc xix 801 ff , HachieriH FLM iv. iqi fl 

Sclianz IIosius, loc cit. und 7 i ; TeuHel-Schwiibc, loc. cit and 
27S; Maintius, i.’esih. d chruthch-lat. Poent (i8ui), u, 123 If , id., 
(Jesth. d. lat. Lit. des Mittelaltcrs (ujio 1 1), i. 184, 507, 618; Ilursian, 
yahresb 1920. 123 C) Ddcniene. Tableau de la It fteratun dit ten ton 
(London, 1874-5), L. Mueller, de re met met 2 (18114), 5H5 fl , 'J‘ K. 
(.lover, Life and Letters in iht Fninth ( lentui v (1901 ), 144 tT , C. O 
/iiictti, Ausnrin cento nuptiahs {Stud Ual 1004, uy), F. Krmmi, 
Jl cm tone dt Proba e la poena cm ton aria latino ( 1009); I), Comparctti, 
Virgilio nel Medio Pvo (lev G Pasciuali [ 1 37 1), 1. 64 If. (ir. I*.. F. M. 
He net lie, 53 IF), F. J J\ Ruby, Christian FmUh Poetry J (1953), lh I 
nl , Secular Latin Poetry* (1957), i 44. U. (r. A. 

CENTUMVIRI, a special civil court at Rome, or, 
strictly, the panel, numbering in tact during the Republic 
105 persons (three taken from each tribus (q.v.)) and in 
the Empire 180, from which a court ( consilium ) was 
chosen. The number forming a consilium is not known, 
hut in the Empire there were usually four cons ilia, though 
the full court of 180 might sit for a particular case 
(Pliny, Ep. 4. 24; 6. 33). The presidents of the consilia 
were, in the lale Republic at least, ex-quacstors, but 
Augustus assigned this duty to the decemviri ( see viginti- 
SKXviHi). The president of the whole panel was apparently 
a praetor hastarius (Pliny, Ep. 5. 9. 5). The centumviri 
took only the second stage of the proceedings, in place of 
the more usual single tudex (q.v.). The first stage, before 
the praetor urbanus or peregrinus (Gai. Inst. 4. 31) was by 
legis actio sacramento (see sacramenttjm), even after legis 
actumes had otherwise been abolished by the Lex lulia de 
tudteiis (see law and procedure — roman it). The extent 
of the court’s competence is obscure. Recorded cases are 
mainly concerned with matters of inheritance, und the 
querela inofficiosi testamenti (see inheritance § 5) was de- 
veloped by the court (an apparently unique instance 
of court-made law in Rome), but its competence was evi- 
dently considerably wider (Cic. De Or. 1. 38. 173). Its 
jurisdiction was alternative to that of the urtus iudex . 


What determined the bringing of a case before the 
centumviri is nut known, but the court was evidently, at 
least at certain periods (Cic. De Or. 1. 57. 242 fL ; Brut. 
39- *44 Tac. Dial. 38; Pliny locc. citt.) a forum for 
causes celebres. The court was presumably created after 
241 D. c., when the number of tnbus was increased to 35; 
its first recorded case was about a century later (Cic. be 
Or. 1. 40. 18 1, 1. 56. 238). B. N. 

CENTURIA was the smallest unit of the Roman legion. 
Each legion contained 60 centuries (see legion, §1; 
manipijlus). 

According to tradition, Servius Tullius founded a new 
political assembly based on the centuries. The real date 
of this reform is doubtful, and many scholars prefer the 
middle or the end of the fifth century u.c. The assembly 
consisted of 18 centuries of horsemen, 6 of which were 
called sex stiff ragia , and 170 centuries of foot-soldiers. 
The foot-soldiers were divided into live classes (q.v.) 
according to their census. The first class fell into 40 
centuries of iunwres (between 17 and 45 years) and 40 of 
semores (between 46 and 60); the second, the third, and 
the fourth into 10 centuries of semores and tumores 
apiece, and the fifth into 15 of each category. Five 
centum" of non-combatants, including one of capite cemi 
(proletai .t), were attached; two of these centuries (of 
fabn) were apparently ranked with the first class. The 
age limit of sixty for the seniores disappeared in the cen- 
turies of the comitia. 

Between 241 and 218 n.r. the distribution of the cen- 
turies underwent a reform about which Livy (1. 53. 12) 
and Cicero (Rep. 2. 22. 39) leave us uncertain, except 
to show that its object was to correlate the centuries and 
the local tribes, and that the first class was reduced to 
70 centuries. Some scholars hold that each class was now 
equally divided into 35 centuries of seniors and 35 of 
juniors; nut others with greater probability hold that 
the number of the centuries remained fixed at iy 3 - The 
discovery ot the Tabula Hcbana (q.v.) has shown that 
Augustus created a system of voting for the destinatio of 
consuls and praetors in which senators and equites from 
thirty-three tribes voted in 10 (later 15) centuries. 

The name centuna was also used for the block of 100 
heredta (little allotments, theoretically each of 2 iugera), 
which was the unit for the delimitation of the ager 
publicus (see centuriation). 

See Augustus; comitia. 

Chr. Meier, PW, Suppl. viii. 567. For the Servian classification, 
G. \V. Hots ford, The Homan Assemblies (igoy), fih ; A. Rosenberg, 
Untcrsuchungen zur romischcn Zentunmvcrjassung (lyi 1); P. Fraccaro, 
Opusc. 11 (1957). 287 ff-, 293 ff (two fundamental papers of 1931 and 
1934); G. Dc Sanctis, Kw. Pil. 1933, 289; H. H. Scullard, A History 
of the Homan World 1 (1961), 423 fl. ; A. Momigliano, JHS 1963, 119 
(with bibliography). For the icfonn of the third century, Dc Sanctis, 
,S'for Horn. 111. i, 376 ff ; P. Fraccaro, Studi in onore di P Hon- 
fantet(u)yo), 105 it. U.C0I1, Studio Doc. Hist lur. 1955, 1K1 ff-j L. R. 
Taylor, AJPhil. 1957, 337 ff. ; F.. Meyer, Rdm. Staat und Staats- 
gedanke (1961), 492 (with bibliography). A. M. 

CENTURIATION. Centuriation was a Roman agri- 
mcnsorinl technique designed for large-scale land parti- 
tion. It is particularly associated with such important 
foundations as coloniae and many examples of ager cen - 
tunatus or limitatus are known in Italy and the Medi- 
terranean provinces. The systems can be recognized by 
surviving stretches of the chequer-board grid of roads that 
normally divided the area into squares (centuriae quad- 
rat ae) with sides of twenty actus (776 yds., 710 m.) and an 
area of 200 iugera. The actus, or 120 Roman feet, was the 
basic measurement involved. A iugerum was formed by 
1x2 actus and two iugera formed a heredium in the form 
of an ager quadratus. In turn 100 heredia equalled the 
main land unit, the centuria. Its name was perhaps de- 
rived at first from its division among 100 settlers, each 
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receiving a heredtum . The lines of demarcation between 
centuriae were called limites, which were further termed 
decumam or cardines, the former theoretically running 
east-west, the latter north-south. In places like Lugo (near 
Ravenna), where the centunation system had two main 
limiles radiating from a central position, these were 
known as the decumanus maximus and the car do maxim us. 
The four subdivisions so created were called dextra and 
sinistra (north and south of the decumanus) and ultrala 
and citrata (west and east of the cardo). The evidence on 
the ground shows that the theoretical arrangements of 
the surveyors (agrimensores, gromatici) were considerably 
modified by topography and other local factors. Likewise 
there are centuriae of non-standard size and in early 
examples from Italy (Cosa, Calcs, Lucera) the systems 
are based on parallel roads alone ( per decumanus solos); 
otherwise most systems appear to be of early imperial 
date. Little is known of the internal arrangements within 
centuriae , but examples from Apulia and Tunisia show 
that intensive mixed farming was practised. 

I 7 . Hlumc, K. Lnrhmaii, A. Rudorfr, Lhe Schnften der rbtmu her 
Feldrnesser (2 vols. 1848, 18152), E. I'ubi inns, FW, rv Iwntatw, 
J\ Fruccam, Lncicloprdm it.iliana h v. agrirnensura , J. S. 1 *. Hr ad ford, 
Ancient Landscapes (1957), 14s ft. ct. Antiquity 1947, 197 II., 
A. 1 ’iganH)], Allas drs ccntunatwns rumames dt Tunisia (1959). 

g. u. r j. 

CENTURIO. The centurions were the principal pro- 
fessional officers in the Roman army. In the post-Marian 
army each of the ten cohorts had six centurions, whose 
titles, except in the case of the first cohort, were: (seam- 
dus , tertius, etc.) pilus prior , pilus posterior , princeps prior , 
pnneeps posterior, hastatus prior , and hastatus posterior . 
Between these centurions of the lower-ranking cohorts 
there was little difference in status apart from seniority. 
The first cohort had, probably from early in the Empire, 
only five centuries and was double the size of the others. 
Its centurions were primus pilus , princeps , hastatus , 
prtneeps posterior, and hastatus posterior. This group con- 
stituted the primi ordines , and within it a strict seniority 
was observed, with the post of primus pilus ns the final 
honour. 

During the Republic centurions were selected from the 
legionary soldiers; under the Principate, the majority of 
the centurions continued to be promoted legionaries, but 
some were ex equite Romano, i.c. men who had transferred 
from an equestrian career, or cx-praetorians (evocati). 
They were attracted by high pay (five times that of the 
praetorian soldier for the centurion, ten times for a 
member of the primi ordines), and good prospects on 
retirement. (See also primipilus.) 

Centurions are found also in the Auxilia and the 
Praetorians (qq.v.), but without the distinguishing titles 
of their legionary counterparts. 

II. WeRelcbcn, lhe Rangordnung der romischen Centunonen (1913); 
A. von Domaszcwaki, Die Rangordnung des romischen Heeres (190ft); 
Parker, Roman Legions, E. Hirley, Carnuntina, 1965. 

H. M D. P.; G. R W. 

CEPHALAS, Const antinus, held an official post in 
the palace at Constantinople in a.d. Q17. Some time be- 
fore this he compiled an anthology of Greek epigrams, 
on which the Greek Anthology (q.v.) was later based. 
Apparently he died or abandoned the task before com- 
pleting it, since his collection i9 imperfectly edited and 
appears not to have been published in the normal way; 
but the material is invaluable. G. H. 

CEPHALUS, a hero, apparently Attic. He is eponym 
of the Attic genos KefaXi&tu (Hesych. s.v.), marries 
Procris (q.v.), and lives at Thoricus (Pherecydes, infra). 
He has, however, connexions outside Attica, for he takes 
part with his hound in the hunt for the Teumessian 


vixen (see Amphitryon), in the Cyclic Epigoni (fr. 2 
Allen) ; he marries Clymene daughter of Minyas ( Nostoi , 
fr. 4 Allen). His principal adventures are: (1) his affair 
with Eos (q.v.), first in Hesiod (Theog. 986), where their 
son is Phaethon the attendant of Aphrodite. Generally 
(e.g. ()v. Met. 7. 704, supported by much earlier evidence 
from art, see Roseher’s Lex. s.v.), she carries him off. 
(2) His jealousy of Procris. To test her, he stayed away 
for eight years, came back in disguise, and succeeded in 
obtaining her favours (schol. V on Od. 11. 321, citing 
Pherecydes). (3) Her jealousy of him, because he spent so 
much time hunting (Pherecydes, ibid., cf. Ovid, ibid. 
796 11.). Learning that he was accustomed to call for a 
cloud, (Pherec.), or a breeze, aura (Ovid), to cool 

him, she supposed this the name of a mistress, followed 
him in hiding, and was killed by his throwing-spear, which 
he flung at her supposing her to be a beast (the spear 
never missed, Ov., ibid. 683; further fanciful details of 
the legend, Hyg. Fab. 189). That Cephalus was eponym 
of Cephallenia (Anst. in Etym. Magn. 144. 26) is hardly 
more than a pun. His father is regularly Deion or 
Deioneus. H. J. R. 

CEPHEUS (Krjsfitvs), name of four or five mythological 
persons, the best known being the father of Andromeda 
(q.v.). Though generally called an Ethiopian from 
Euripides on, he and consequently the whole legend 
are very variously located; for particulars see Tiimpcl in 
Roscher’s Lexikon li. 1109-13. H. J. R. 

CEPHISIA, an Attic deme situnted north-east of Athens 
at the modern Kephisia. A community ol great antiquity 
to judge from both its name and its inclusion in the list 
of twelve townships traditionally brought together by 
Theseus (q.v.), it became widely known in tb second 
century a.d. as the seat of one of I Erodes (q.v 2 ) Atticus’ 
most luxurious villas, where amid groves, playing waters, 
and singing birds the great sophist held court. 

Philochorus FGrll 328 F 94; Grll. NA 1. 2. 1-2 and lH. 10. i; 
Philostr. I'S 2. 1 30, W. Peek, ‘Altische Imchritfcn’, Ath. Mitt. 
194Z, 13ft ft ; A Tschira, ’tine romische Grabknmmcr in KrphiHtsm’, 
Arch. Am. 1948/9, 83 IT. C. \V. J. E. 

CEPHISODORUS (1) (fl. r. 400 ii.c.), writer of Old 
Comedy ( 1 G ii*. 2325; Lys. 21. 4 KrjifsiooSoTw codd.). 
The AvriXats satirized the iraipa Lai's. 

FCG 1. 267-9; CAF 1. 800-2. 

CEPHISODORUS (2) of Athens or Thebes, pupil of 
Isocrates, wrote a history of the Sacred War and a treatise 
directed against Aristotle. 

FGrll it. 1 12. 

CEPHISODOTUS (1), sculptor, Athenian, probably 
futher of Praxiteles (q.v.), and a brother-in-law of 
Phocion. Pliny dates 372, probably by his work at Megalo- 
polis. No convincing attributions, since Rumpf has 
shown that the ‘Irene’ group goes back to an original of 
350-320 B.C. 

Ovcrbeck, 878, 1137-43; Lippold, Griech. Plastxk 221; A Rumpf, 
Arch&ologie ii (1956), 80 ff. ^ 1 ’. R L. VV. 

CEPHISODOTUS (2), sculptor, Athenian, son of 
Praxiteles. Pliny dates 296 B.C. (inscription of 344-343, 
published as signature of Ccphisodotus, probably refers 
to dedicator). Selected works: 1 (with his brother Tim- 
archus). Lycurgus and his sons, probably after Lycurgus’ 
death 323. 2 (with Timarchus). Menander, in the theatre 
at Athens, probably after Menander’s death, 291 ; copies 
of head at Boston, etc. (Winter, KB 320. 4). 3 (with 
Timarchus). Statues on the altar of the Asclepieum at 
Cos (Herod. 4. 1-26); fragments have been discovered. 
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4 (with Euthycrates, son of Lysippus). Anyte (fl. 284). 
5. Symplegma (erotic group) in Pergamum. 6. Leto, 
later on the Palatine; reproduced on the Sorrento base. 
He continued the Praxitclcan tradition into the third 
century. 

Overbeck, 1331-41; Lippold, Gnech. Plustik 209; Hieber, 
Sculpt. Hellenist. Age 20 t. T. II. L. W. 

CEPHISSUS (KTjifnoos), the name of several rivers, the 
best known being the Attic and the Boeotian Cephissus. 
The Attic Cephissus was the main river of the Plain of 
Athens, gathering all sources and streams of the mountains 
around, and emptying itself into the bay of Phalerum ; its 
water, divided into many streams, irrigates the plain 
west of Athens (cf. Soph. ()C 685) ; its clay-bed provided 
the material for Athenian pottery. The Boeotian Cephis- 
sus springs from the northern Parnassus, near Lilaea, and 
waters the plains of Phocis and northern Boeutia, de- 
bouching into the lake Copais. 

Cary, Geographical Background. V E. 

CERBERUS, monstrous dog guarding the entrance to 
the lower world. According to Hesiod (Theog. 31 1) Cer- 
berus is the son of T yphon and Echidna, has fifty heads 
and a voice like bionze. lie is often iclerred to simply as 
‘the dog oi Hades’. The canonical type of Cerberus, 
established in late archaic and classical literature and art 
(Eur. IIF 61 1), shows him with three heads and mane or 
tail of snakes. Cerberus is most frequently mentioned in 
connexion with the descent of Heracles to Hades (//. 8. 
367 ; Apollod. 2. 5. 12). With the permission of Hades 
Heracles dragged Cerberus out of the lower world, 
showed him to Eurystheus, and then returned him to 
Hades. This episode is depicted with much gusto on the 
Caeretan hydnae in the Louvre (G. Roux, Melanges 
Picard 1949, 8y6) and the Museo Villa Giulia (E. Pfuhl, 
Malerei und Zetchnung der Grtechen (ig23), pi. 36, lig. 
154, und G. Q. Giglioli, Arte etrusca (1934), pi- 128, 3). 
The same scene appeared on the Amyclaean throne 
(Paus. 3. 18. o, Frazer). 

G van Hoorn, Studies pres, to 7 ) M. Robmsnn II (lOS 3 ), 106; 
G 1 luokei , JIIS ig(»o, iiz Ci. M. A. It 

CERCIDAS (r. 290-r. 220 U.C.), of Megalopolis, was 
friendly with Aralus of Sicyon, who sent him r. 226 to 
Antigonus Doson to ask the latter's intervention on be- 
half of the Achaean Confederacy against Cleomcncs 
(Polyb. 2. 48). In 222 before the battle of Scllasia Cer- 
tidas is mentioned as the leader of 1,000 men from 
Megalopolis (Polyb. 2. 65). Other authorities refer to his 
success as a lawgiver, alluding probably to the restoration 
of liberty at Megalopolis after the tyranny of Lydiadas 
(235). An alternative description of Cercidas as a Cretan 
( l hog. Laert. 6. 76) may indicate his residence in the 
island during that tyranny. Outside politics, he attained 
tame as a Cynic philosopher and poet. 

Works. Literary sources have preserved only nine 
short fragments of Cercidas' verse. Of these one (fr. 14 
Powell) is cited from the Iambi. It proves that the work 
was in the chohambic or senzon metre and may come 
irom a diatribe against luxury. An attempt has been 
made (by A. D. Knox, The First Greek Anthologist , 1922) 
to claim Cercidas as the editor of an anthology of moral- 
izing verse preserved in several papyri, and possibly the 
author of some of the pieces written in scazons. But his 
best-known work was his Meliambi, i.e. poems lyrical in 
form, but satiric in content. Substantial remains, pre- 
served in POxy. 1082, show that Cercidas was a skilful 
and original metrist and a keen critic of social conditions 
in his day. Though a member of the property-owning 
class, he makes himself in these poems the mouthpiece 
of the poor and oppressed, and attacking the cult of 


wealth and its attendant vices exhorts his fellows to mend 
their ways while there is yet time. In his use of verse to 
inculcate the Cynic view of life and in his mixture of the 
earnest and the jesting Cercidas was clearly influenced by 
Crates (2) of Thebes, whose example was followed about 
the same time by Mcnippus (1) of Gadara (qq.v.); but 
his opinions seem to have been formed chiefly by the 
example of the sect’s founder, Diogenes, to whom he 
pays u glowing tribute (fr. i), and by the teaching of Bion 
(q.v. 1) the Borysthcnite. The so-called ‘Diatribe Style', 
of which Bion is the reputed founder, finds frequent 
illustration in Cercidas’ verse, hut he combines with it 
other features, such a9 new and lengthy compounds, 
which derive rather from the dithyramb, Old Comedy, 
and Timon of Phlius. His skilful use of citations from 
Homer, of whose poetry he is said to he a warm admirer, 
and from Euripides is in the Cynic vein. The language of 
the Meliambi is a literary Doric which avoids local 
peculiarities and pedantic consistency. See also iamhic 
POETRY, GREEK. 

Texts Powell, Coll. Alex 201 IF ; A D. Knox, 1 1 erodes, CeradaM, 
and the Greek Chohambic l'oets (Loeli, 1929), 190 11 ., Diehl, Anth. 
I.yr in’, 141 52. 

ClFNb'KAL KiTFRATUM'. G A. Gei hard, ‘Kcrkidas (2)’, in PW ix. 
294 ff , also Phoinix r >on Kolophon tigoo); Powell nnd barber, New 
Chapters, 1 tl . : D. R. Dudley, History of Cynicism (1937), 74 ir 

b. A. B. 

CERCOPS OF MILETUS ( ? 6th c. b.c.), epic poet, to 
whom (or to Hesiod) is ascribed the Aegimius (on the 
Dorian hero Aegimius who fought against the Lapithae). 

KGF 82-5. 

CERES, an ancient Italian corn-goddess, commonly 
identified m antiquity with Demeter (q.v.). Her name 
(Oscan Kerri-, see the ‘Curse of Vibia’, Conway 130, 1) 
suggests that of Cerus (‘in carmine Sahan Cerus manus 
intcllcgitur creator bonus’, Festus, 109, 7 Lindsay), but 
in cult she is found associated not with him but with 
Tellus (q v.) Mater. This is shown by the juxtaposition 
of their festivals (Fordicidia, to Tellus, 15 Apr.; Cenalia, 
19 Apr.) and the fact that the feriae sementtuae are celeb- 
rated in January in honour of both (Ov. Fast. 1. 657 ff., 
on which cf. Frazei). The occurrence of the Cenalia on 
the calendars and the existence of a Jlamen Ceriahs testify 
to the antiquity of Ceres’ cult at Rome, hut her whole early 
history is extremely obscure, particularly her relations, if 
any, with non-Italian (Greek) deities; see, for some in- 
genious conjectures, Altheim, Terra Mater ( 1931), 108 ff. 
One of the many difficulties is to determine whether the 
rite of swinging attested by 'Probus’ on Verg. G. 1. 385-9 
as used at the fenae sementtuae is really, as he says, bor- 
rowed from the Attic aicopa ( see erigone) or an indepen- 
dent development. Another is the question whether the 
long list of minor deities invoked by the officiant on the 
same occasion (Servius on G. 1.21) arises out of genuinely 
early ideas or is a relatively late priestly elaboration (see 
Rose, JRS 1913, 233 ff.). 

There is, however, no doubt that Ceres’ most famous 
cult, that on the Aventine (introduced 493 B.C.), is largely 
under Greek influence. She is there worshipped with 
Liber and Libera, the triad apparently representing the 
Eleusinnm group of Demeter, Kore, and Iacchus (but see 
Altheim, op. c«t. 15 ff.). The temple became a centre of 
plebeian activities, was supervised by the plebeian aediles 
Gereris, and was connected with the ludi Lenales which 
became a prominent feature of the Cenalia. To this 
Greek cult belongs also, no doubt, the annual festival 
conducted by the women in August, called Greek and an 
initiation by Cicero {Leg. 2. 21); also probably Ceres' 
occasional association with the underworld (as in the 
‘Curse of Vibia’, above), the purely Roman goddess in 
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this connexion being Tellus (as Livy 8. 6. io). See also 
MUNDUS. 

Wmsowa, RK iq i ff., 2Q7 fF ; 1 '. Althrim, A History of Roman 
Rehgton, pansim ; K. Latte, RR 71, ioi, 161; H. Le llnnnicc, Ls 
Cu lie tie Cer&s <i Rome (1958). Ceres’ temple in Rome: Nash, Piet. 
Dut. Rome 1. 227 fF. H. J. Ii 

CERIALIS Caesius Rufus, Quintus Petillius ( PW 8) 
{cos. suff. a.d. 70, cos. 11 stiff. 74), a relative of Vespasian, 
likewise perhaps Sabine by origin. legate of Legio IX 
Hispana in Britain, he suffered a serious defeat in the 
revolt of Boudicca (61). With the Flavian forces at the 
capture of Rome, he was sent to restore order in Gaul 
and the Rhineland. He won a battle at Rigodulum, cap- 
tured the city of the Treven, and then proceeded to deal 
with Civilis and Classicus: alter confused lighting the 
latter capitulated (towards the end of 70). Tacitus invents 
for him a notable oration in defence of the Roman rule in 
Gaul (Hist. 4. 73 f.). Ccriahs was next appointed legate 
of Britain (71-4), in which command he shattered the 
power of the Brigantes and made extensive conquests m 
northern England (cf. Tac. Agr. 17). Nothing more is 
heard of him after his second consulship. The family 
ends with his son (cor. II ord. 83). 

Syme, Tacitus, 175; 452 f. R S. 

CERSOBLEPTES (or CERSEBLEPTES, IG. ii. 

65 b), the Odrysian king (see thrace), son of Colys I. 
Cersobleptes found himself, when he came to the throne 
in 360 li.c., engaged 111 a war, which lie had inherited from 
his father, with Athens, and with two pretenders to the 
throne, Berisades and Ainadocus. Charidemus (q.v.), the 
Athenian general, married Cersobleptes’ sister, and 
continued to advise him, as he had done his father. In 
359 B.c. the Athenian commander, Ccphisodotus, was 
forced to make a treaty with Cersobleptes, which the 
Athenians repudiated, in the following year, Berisades 
and Amadocus joined forces, and, with Athenian help, 
forced Cersobleptes to sign a treaty dividing the kingdom 
of Cotys between the three princes, the Chersunese(q.v. 1 ) 
being ceded to Athens; Cersobleptes’ share seems to 
have been the eastern part, Cypsela, Curdia, and the Pro- 
pontis. Charidemus, however, persuaded Cersobleptes to 
renounce the treaty, and it was not till 357 that he was 
forced by the Athenian commander, Chares (q.v. i). to 
surrender the Chersonese, and agree to the partition 
of Thrace. In the following years Philip II (q.v.) of 
Macedon proposed an alliance with Cersobleptes for the 
expulsion of the Athenians from the Chersonese, but 
nothing came of it. Meanwhile, through the agency of 
Charidemus, Athens secured Cersobleptes’ goodwill, 
while his rival Amadocus (Berisades was now dead) 
turned to Philip. Philip invaded Thrace, and it was only 
his severe illness that prevented its subjection. In the peace 
of 346 b.c. between Athens and Philip, Cersobleptes 
was not included. 342 B.c. saw the last war between 
Philip and Cersobleptes, and in that year or the next the 
Odrysian kingdom passed into the control of Mnccdoma. 

Demosthenes, 21; Head, Hist Nutn *. 257, 284; A. Hocck, "Das 
Odryscnreich in Tluokien’, Hermes iHqi, 76 IF. J. M. K. C. 

CERT AMEN HOMERI ET HESIODI, ayutif 'Ofxfjpov 
irat 'Haiohav, abbreviation of ntpl 'Opcqpov teal ' Hoiahov 
uni tov ylvov? teal dytovo<; avTwv, title of an anonymous 
treatise preserved in a Florence MS. Tt is a joint life of 
Homer and Hesiod, written round an account of a contest 
between them suppcised to have taken place at Chalcis 
(the circumstances inspired by Hes. Op. 650-60). Hesiod 
is adjudged victor, despite the crowd’s acclamation of 
Homer, after each has recited ‘the best’ part of his poetry : 
the passages are chosen to show Homer as the poet of war, 
Hesiod as the poet of peace (cf. Ar. Ran. 1033-6). The 


story is familiar to Varro and later writers, ignored in the 
Lives of Homer. The treatise as we have it dates from the 
Antonine period, but much of it wa9 taken bodily from 
an earlier source (it agrees closely with a papyrus frag- 
ment of the third century B.C., P. Lit. Lond. 191), 
thought to be the Movociov of Alcidamas (q.v.), to which 
Stobacus 4. 52. 22 ascribes two verses found in the 
Ce rtameri (78-9), and which contained accounts of the 
deaths of Hesiod (cited in Cert. 240) and Homer (P. 
Michigan 2754, agreeing closely with the end of Cert., but 
followed by what appears to be a transition to a new 
section). Some of the verses were current before this 
(78-9 — Theog. 425, 427; 107-8 — Ar. Pax 1282- 3), 
and the contest of verses and riddles represents an early 
form (Rohde, A 7 . Schr. (1901), i. 103 f.); but it is not 
known whether Homer and Hesiod were matched before 
Alcidamas. 

A fragment ascribed to Hesiod (357 M.-W.) referring 
to an earlier contest with Homer in Delos is of un- 
certain origin and date. 

TrXT. O.C T. Homers opera (tqii 2o) f v. 218 fF (Allen), U. von 
Wilamuwitz-Moellrndortf, Vitae llomen et Heswdi (1916), 34 f 1 . ; 

A. Colonna, Hestodi Opera et Dies (1959), 71 fF. 

CniULlSM. T. W. Allen, Homer, the Origins and the Transmission 
(1Q24), 20 H ; E. Vogt, Rh Mus. 1959, 193 fF ; K. Hess, Der Agon 
ztvischcn llomer und Hesiod (19(10); M. ],. Weal, CQ 19(17, 433 II. 

M. L. W. 

CESTIUS (1, PW 7) EPULO, Gaius, from a rich 
family which had recently entered public life, held the 
tnhunate and praclorship, was septemvtr epnlonnm ( see 
epulonks), died before 12 u.c., naming Agnppa as one of 
his heirs, and was buried in the large pyramidal tomb 
still to be seen in Rome by the Porta S. Paolo. 

TLS QI7 (hiH epitaph); TMatner-Ashliy, Tvpog. Diet . 478, Nash, 
Piet. Diet. Rome ii. 321 if. T. J- C. 

CESTIUS (2, PW 13) PIUS, Lucius, Augustan rhetor, 
a Greek from Smyrna; a popular teacher distinguished 
for his conceit, his outspoken wit, and his dislike of 
Cicero, to several of whose speeches he wrote answers. 

bin. Contiov 3 praef. 15-1(1; Suas 7, 3. Scliunz-Homus, § jjG, 8. 

CESTIUS (3, PW 9) GALLUS, Gaius, son of a consul 
and himself cos. suff. A.L>. 42, was legate of Syria from 63 
(or 65) to 67. In 66 he marched into Palestine to restore 
calm, hut failed to occupy Jerusalem and on his with- 
drawal was defeated at Beth-horon. He died in 67. 

A. M. 

cethCgus, Publius Cornelius (PW 97), of patrician 
(but not distinguished) family, fled with Marius in 88 

B. c., returned with him in 87 and stayed in Rome. lie 
then joined Sulla and took an active part in the pro- 
scriptions. During the next few years, though he held no 
high oflice, his knowledge of procedure and skill at 
intrigue gave lum power equal to that of consulars. 
Antonius (q v. 2) and the Luculli (qq.v. 2 and 3) obtained 
their commands by cultivating him and his mistress. 

E. 13 . 

CEYX, in mythology, (1) king of Trachis, friend of 
Heracles, and father-in-law of Cycnus son of Ares ([He- 
siod], Sc. 354 ff.). (2) Son of the Morning Star; husband 
of Alcyone daughter of Aeolus (1) or (2). He and his wife 
were turned into the birds which bear their names (see 
Sir D’A. W. Thompson, Glossary of Greek Birds 1 (1936), 
s.vv.) as punishment for calling themselves Zeus and 
Hera (Apollod. 1. 52); or, he was drowned and she, 
finding his body, leaped into the sea and both were 
changed by the pity of the gods (Ov. Met. 11. 410 ff.). 

H. J. R. 
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CHABR1AS (r . 420-357/6 B.c.) of Athens, a professional 
soldier who for over thirty years was frequently engaged 
in warfare for Athens (being a general at least thirteen 
times) and for the kings of Cyprus und Egypt in revolt 
from Persia. His greatest achievements were the defence 
of Boeotia in 378, during which he invented a useful 
method of defence against hoplites, the decisive naval 
victory over Sparta near Naxos in 376, and the extension 
of the Second Athenian League. After 370 lie fought 
in the Peloponnese, and his fortunes seem to be linked 
to those of Callislralus (q.v. 2), with whom he was pro- 
secuted by Leodamas, the / 5 oiama£o>r, m 366; like Calli- 
stratus he was restored to power shortly before the battle 
of Mantinea, and, when soon afterwaids Callistratus was 
111 exile, Chalmas was with Agesilaus (q.v.) in Egypt 
supporting King Tachos. After further campaigning as 
general for Athens in the Hellespont, he died, out of 
office, fighting gallantly for Alliens at the battle of Chios 
in 357/6. 

Ncpos, Chabnat' Xcr . Hell 5 iff, Oind. 15. 20 (I. ; Dcm. 20 
75 tl. 11 W. l’urkc, h M ertenttry Sulditu (*933)- G L-. C. 

CHAEREMON ( 1 ), tragic poet of about the middle of 
the fourth century b.c., wrote a Centaur which Aristotle 
{Poet. 1) calls ‘a rhapsody m which all metres were mixed’. 
(‘Metres’ probahlv do not include lyric metres.) The 
term ‘rhapsody’ may imply some affinity to epic poetry, 
hut Athenacus (608 e) called it a drama; his plays were 
better adapted for reading than for performance (Arist. 
Hh. 3. 12) and indulged in far-fetched and artificial 
metaphors, some of which might almost be parodies of 
the style of Aeschvlus, though others aie picturesque. 
Athenacus* description of him (13, 608 d) as ‘especially 
fond ot ffoweis’ is supported by several fragments 111 
which they are mentioned, and a passage from the Oeneus 
shows some descuplivc power and feeling for beauty of 
colour. A few epigrammatic and even cynical lines also 
sur\ ive. 

7GF 7 Ki-g2. A w r-c. 

CHAEREMON (2) of Alexandria, a Stoic, and Egyptian 
priest, teacher of the young Nero, wrote, inter alia, on 
Egyptian history and grammar (Mintao/ioi 
toioi'). Not extant. 

b'Crll UiH. 

CHAEREPHON, of Sphettus in Attica, an enthu- 
siastic disciple of Socrates. lie was banished by the 
Thirty Tyrants and returned with Thrasybulus in 403, 
hut died before the trial of Socrates m 399. He is best 
known as having drawn from the Delphic oracle the 
saying that Socrates w'as the wisest of men ; the story is 
related both by Plato and by Xenophon, and there is no 
reason to doubt its truth. The Suda refers to wmks of 
Chaerephon, hut these were eaily lost. W D II. 

CHAERIS, a pupil of Aristarchus, whose text of Homer 
he defended, wrote also a commentary on Pindar and 
Aristophanes, and a Ttx i ’V Y pup/ian all lost. 

CHAERONEA ( Xaiptonta ), in the Cephissus valley, 
was the northernmost town of Boeotia. It was subject 
to Oichomenus in the fifth century. It owes its fame to its 
position on the through-route from northern Greece, and 
to the defeat of the Athenians and Thebans by Philip in 
338 u.c., which is commemorated by a colossal stone lion 
now restored and re-erected. In 86 Sulla won a decisive 
victory there over Mithridates’ armies. Plutarch w r as 
born and lived at Chaeronca, and kept alive its customs. 

N G. L. Hammond, ‘The two battles of Clineionea’, Klw 1938. 
1 lb ff.: G. Soicnadca, Ath. MtU. 1903, 301 ff.; 1905, 113 IF., P-K, 
CLi.h 430 tf. T.J. D. 


CHALCEDON, Megarian colony on the Asiatic side of 
the Bosporus opposite Byzantium (modern Kadtkdy). 
Cults and institutions confirm its Meganun origin. 
Traditionally founded (Eusebius) 685 11. c. Known 

archaeologically from inscriptions, coins, and chance 
finds, but no excavation to date. Called the ‘city of the 
blind’ (cf. Hdt. 4. T44) because its founders missed the 
then uncolonized site of Byzantium, with which city its 
history throughout antiquity was closely linked. A. J. G. 

CHALCIDICE, the triple peninsula projecting from 
Macedonia, was inhabited originally by the Sithonians 
(Strabo 7, fr. io), a branch ol Edonian Thracians. Their 
name survived in ‘Sithonia’, the central promontory be- 
tween the western Tallene’ and the eastern ‘Acte’. By 
the early seventh century the Bottiaei, displaced by the 
Argead Macedonians from the plain west ot thcThcrmaic 
Gulf, ‘Bottiaea’ or ‘Emathia’, occupied the north-west 
portion ot the peninsula, theieaftcr known as Bottice. 
The first Greek colonists from Chalcis 111 the eighth cen- 
tury dispossessed the Sithonians and founded around 
thirty settlements, giving the name ‘Chalcidice’ to the 
entire peninsula. Eretna founded colonies, c.g.,at Dicaca 
and Neapohs; Andros at Sane, Acanthus, and Stagirus; 
and Corinth at Potidaea (q.v.) on the narrow isthmus of 
Pallcnc around 600 H.c. 

I'ollowers perforce of Xerxes, the cities joined the 
Delian League and became subjects of imperial Athens. 
Revolting in 432/1 they established a common capital at 
the former Bottle town Olynthus (q.v.), thus inaugurating 
ol XuAkiScis- or the ‘Chalcidic Confederacy’, which became 
a most interesting specimen of ancient federalism. The 
member cities shared a common citizenship and common 
laws (Xen. I Jell. 5.2. 12); the confederacy struck a magni- 
ficent silver coinage, circulating especially in the Balkans 
and copied there by barbarian mints. In the 380s it 
extended its control to the north-west, depriving Mace- 
donia of Anthcmus and its capital Pella. But at the re- 
quest of Acanthus and other States Sparta intervened 
in 382 and forced the confederacy to capitulate in 379 
and become subordinate allies (Xen. Hell. 5. 3. 26). The 
C'halcidians soon joined the Second Athenian League 
( l od, no. 123), but the creation of an Athenian cleruchy 
at Potidaea (r. 362) and other signs of Athenian ambition 
led to an unwise alliance in 356 with the Macedonian king 
Philip 1 1 (Tod, no. 158), who more suo cynically ceded to 
the C'halcidians Anthcmus and Potidaea. The sequel was 
war in earlv 349. Aid from Athens w r as ineffective, and 
the capital Olynthus, taken by means of treachery, wa9 
destroyed in 348, Thus ended a remarkable experiment 
in federal government. 

Ancient authors (e.g. Demosth. 9. 26) seem definitely 
to exaggerate the number of Chalcidic cities destroyed by 
Philip. Olynthus, resited or refounded, possibly by King 
Cassandcr (316-298), continued to exist as an important 
city throughout the Hellenistic period, as did Acanthus, 
Torone, Aphytis, and others. Land grants in Bottice 
were given by the kings to Macedonian nobles (Ditt. 
Syll s . 332), and new cities were founded by them, 
notably Cassandrca, created by Cassander in 316 on the 
site of the former Potidaea, which seems to have been 
the most important single city of Macedonia down to the 
Roman conquest. Antigonus II Gonntas founded Anti- 
gonea ‘the Sandy’ on the Bottic coast of the Thermaic 
Gulf and in all likelihood Stratonicea, probably the 
successor to Cranopolis, the curious creation of Cas- 
sander's eccentric brother Alexarchus. In 348-168 
Chalcidice seems to have held a special place within 
the Macedonian realm, for the inscriptions reveal no 
instance of a citizen of any city in the peninsula being 
designated as a Macedonian. 

Around 43 b.c. Q. Hortensius Ilortalus, the proconsul 
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of Macedonia, founded a colony of Roman citizens at 
Cassandrca, which did not, however, displace the older 
Greek city. By the reign of Augustus a conventus of 
Roman citizens existed at Acanthus In a.i>. 268 Cas- 
sandrea successfully withstood a Gothic assault. 

D. W. [traded!' 'The Clialiidians in Thrace’, A J Phil. 1952, 156 IT ; 
J. M. K. May, The Coinage of Damastton (1939) , L) M. Robinson 
and P. A. Clement, The ChaUulic Mint (II. S.A. 1938), A. 11. West, 
The History of the Chalcidtr League (U.S.A. 1919), J A. O. I..11 sen, 
Greek Federal States (lghK), 58 It. C. F. E. 

C(H)ALCIDIUS (Calcidius is more correct), 4th c. a.d., 
Christian translator and commentator on Plato's Timaeus 
(to 53 c only), using earlier Neoplatonic and Peripatetic 
cxegetes, especially Adrastus, Gaius, Numerous, and 
Porphyry (q.v.). He dedicated his work to 1 losius, accord- 
ing to MS. tradition the bishop of Corduba (d. 358), 
prominent under Constantine, hut perhaps (since Macro- 
hius and Isidore of Seville were ignorant of Calcidius) a 
high Milanese official of c. 395 whose epitaph survives. 
The Timaeus was read in Latin in his ciabbcd version 
throughout the Middle Ages. 

Fd. J. H. Waszink (1962). Was/.ink. Studitn zum Tmtainshoni- 
mentar des Calcidius ( 1 964) Epitaph- K Diehl, Imcripiiuties Latin le 
Chnstiunar Veteres (Dei hn, 1925-31), 83. H. C. 

CHALCIS, the chief city of Euboea (q.v.), commanding 
the narrowest part of the Euripus channel. In the eighth 
century u.c. Chalets, with its neighbour Eretria (q.v.), 
planted colonies in Italy and Sicily, and may already have 
led Greek settlement at the trading-post, A 1 Mina, in 
Syria. In the later eighth century she disputed with 
Eretria possession of the Lclantine plain, which lay be- 
tween them. In the seventh century colonies were sent to 
the north Aegean shores. It was a great manufacturing 
and trading city, famous for its metal-woik. In 50(1 it 
was compelled to cede part of its plain to Athenian 
clcruchs. The city made common cause, however, with 
Athens during the invasion of Xerxes. She led a revolt 
of Euboea against Athens (446), hut was defeated and 
became a tributary ally until 411. A member of the 
Second Athenian League, from 350 she was a focus 
of Macedonian intrigues until 338, when, by imposing a 
Macedonian garrison, Philip 11 created here one of the 
three ‘fetters’ or ‘keys’ of Greece. The city was a great 
trade-centre of Hellenistic Greece, but was involved in 
the Macedonian and Syrian wars against Rome. Fonts par- 
ticipation in the Achaean Confederacy’s struggle against 
Rome, Chains was partly destroyed (146); sixty years 
later it served as a base for the Pontic general Archelaus. 

Strabo 10 445-8, IG xii (9) io6ff. W. A. L.; J. U. 

CHALDAEAN ORACLES, a poem in Greek hexameter 
verse, allegedly based on divine revelations, edited or 
composed by Juliamis ‘the Chaldaean’, who lived under 
Marcus Aurelius. By the later Neoplatonists, from 
Porphyry to Psellus, it was regarded as a sacred hook; 
upwards of 300 lines from it have been preserved by 
them. Its doctrine is an amalgam of Greek philosophical 
speculation (Platonist or Neopythagorean) with elements 
derived from several different oriental cults ; it also taught 
the magieo-religious practice of theurgy, which became, 
in Lewy’s words, 'the last form of pagan religion’. 
Porphyry, lamhlichus, and Proclus are all said to have 
written commentaries on it. 

Phacmi NTS. W. Krnll, de oraculu Chaldaicis (1804, repr 1962), 
supplemented by J. llidez, Cat des MSS alchimiqucs grecs vi and 
M flanges Cumonl (igjft), 95 ff. 

Discussion. H Lewy, Chaldaean Oracles and 1 'hcurgv (Cairo, 
1956; includes additional trnjtmentR, of disputable ascription); 
S. Eitrem, Symb. Oslo. 1942, 49 (T. ; E. R. Dodds, JRS 1947, 55 fl. 
and Harv. Theol. Rev. 1961, 263 H. E. R D. 

CHALYBES, a people of the south-east coast of the 
Euxinc, famed in Greek legend as the first workers of 


iron, which from early times they sent southward across 
Asia Minor and westward to the Aegean. Geographical 
sources locate them at various points from Paphlagonia 
to Colchis. Xenophon and Strabo appear to place them 
among the mountain tnbeB south of Trapezus, but both 
also mention other Chalybes near Cerasus who worked 
iron mines. The region is rich in iron and other minerals. 

Magic, Rom. Rule Asia Mui. 179. T. R. S. R. 

CHAMAELEON of Heraclea Pontica ( c . 350-after 281), 
Peripatetic writer ; almost no biographical details exist. 
Chamaeleon wrote works on satync drama and comedy, 
and studies of a number of early poets, probably including 
Sophocles and Euripides, deducing biographical data 
from their works and references to them in comedy. These 
works, which were anecdotal and uncritical, are often 
cited by Athenaeus. His philosophical writings, llpo- 
rpcTTTiKos, Ufpl lltpl Tj&ovr}*; (this last attributed to 

Theophrastus Ilepi Oewv), closely followed the Aristo- 
telian tradition. 

Cl Sioiza, Ru\ Tndo-Greco-hahea 1934, F. Wehrli, Phainiai vnn 
Erews, Chamatleon, Praxiphane j (1957) F W. W. 

CHAONES, name of a tribal state (a miAur a run> Xaavtav) 
in North Epirus which extended from the Dexari, prob- 
ably near lierat (FChH 1 F 103), to the river Kalamas 
(ancient Thyamis) in the sixth century but was eaten into 
later by the Illyrians and the Thcsprotians. The royal 
house claimed descent from Ilclenus of Troy, and in 
429 11. c. its representatives commanded the army under 
an annual prostateia ; the capital was probably at Phoemcc. 
As a part of the Epirote Alliance and then of the Epirote 
Confederacy the Chaonian State shared the history of 
Epirus until 170T1.C ., when the Chaonesand thcThcsproti 
joined Rome and survived under the Roman settlement. 

L M. Ugolini, Albania antua 2 (1932), Prahtiha 1952. 279 ; 
Hammond, Epirus. N. {}. L. li 

CHAOS. ‘The very first of all Chaos came into being’, 
says 1 Iesiod ( Theuf*. 1 16) ; it is noteworthy that he implies 
hy the verb (y*V ito, not fy') that it did not exist from 
everlasting. What it was like he does not say; the name 
clearly means 'gaping void’. Later, presumably in- 
fluenced by the 6 fiov ttuvto. of Anaxagoras (q.v.), it is 
described (Ov. Met. 1. 5 If.) as a mixture of the 'seeds’ 
(semtna) or potentialities of all kinds of matter. H. J. R. 

CHARAX of Pergarnum, living probably late in the 
period between Nero and the 6th c. A.D., published a 
World History in forty books, the 'KXXtjviku including at 
least ten books on Greek saga in Euhemeristic and 
allegorical fashion ; Roman history began in book 12, with 
a second syn taxis for the Empire. He also wrote XpaetKil. 

FGrll 11 A, 482, C, 312. A. II. McD. 

CHARES CO Cr. 400-r. 325), famous Athenian soldier, 
probably more often general than any other Athenian of 
the fourth century save Phocion (q.v.), notorious for 
his treatment of the ullies of the Second Athenian 
League: Isocrates’ speech de Pace was directed at him 
especially (Ar. Rhet. 1418*32). lie operated largely in 
the northern Aegean partly against Ccrsoblcptes (q.v.) and 
the Chersonese (q.v. 1), in 352 winning back Scstos (q.v.), 
and partly against Philip (q.v. 1), notably at Olynthus 
and Byzantium (qq.v.). His troops were generally mer- 
cenaries, for whose payment he was largely left to provide 
himself. During the Social War (357-355) he was obliged 
to hire the services of his mercenaries to the rebellious 
satrap, Artalvazus (q.v.) and won a great victory, ‘sister 
to Marathon’ as he claimed (Schol. ad Dem. 4. 19), but 
this precipitated the Persian ultimatum which abruptly 
ended the Social War. Chares fought in the campaign of 
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Chaeronea, and was one of those whose surrender was at 
first demanded by Alexander in 335. Shortly after, he 
retired to Sigcum and held command in Mytilcne during 
the Persian offensive in the Aegean in 333 and 332. lie 
was with the mercenaries at Taenarum in the mid 320s, 
but died before 324/3. 

H. W. Pnrke, Greek Mercenary Soldiers (1933). C 1 - C_\ 

CHARES (2), of Mytilene, Alexander's chamberlain, 
wrote a history or memoir of him in at least ten books 
( Histormi pen Alexandroti) such as a chamberlain would 
write, full of court ceremonial and personal gossip; but 
he probably witnessed the attempt to introduce prnskyne us 
(prostration as a sign of obeisance), which he descnbed. 

See ALKXANDMl ( i ), bibliography, Ancient Souiics, and Pearson, 
Lost Histones oj Alexander , 50 IT W. W. T. 

CHARES (3), a wi iter of Tvorpai, from which over fifty 
lines are preserved, in a mutilated state, m a papyrus of 
the early third century ii.c. 

Powell and iJarbcr, Netv Chapters i 18. 

CHARIDEMUS (4th c. ii.c.), Kuboean mercenary 
leader. lie fought alternately for the Athenians, whose 
citizenship he gained, and for their enemy, the Thracian 
king Cotys (t. 360 11. c.). Having joined the satraps’ 
revolt (362), lie again went to Cotys, and after his murder 
he supported Cotys' young son Cersobleptes, whose sister 
lie married. He was, however, highly honoured by 
Athens lor helping to restore the Chersonesus to Chares. 
Thereafter as an Athenian general he fought against 
Philip of MaLcdon, and became bitterly nnti-Macedon- 
lan. After the suppression of the Theban revolt in 335, 
Alexander pardoned the demagogues, hut insisted on the 
sin l ender of Charidemus. I le escaped and entered Persian 
service. He is said to have been executed by Darius for 
his outspokenness (333). 

II. W. Parke, Greek A lincnary Soldiers (1933)- V. E. 

CHAR1SIUS, Flavius Sosipateii (late 4th c. a.i>.), 
African grammarian. His A rs gramnmtica is a compila- 
tion and alongside of elementary material contains sec- 
tions copied from learned sources which he names (e.g. 
Remmius Palaemon, Julius Koinanus) and from which 
he took citations of Ennius, Eucilius, Cato, etc. It is to 
these borrowings that his work owes its value. Of the 
original five books, the first lacks its introduction, the 
fourth (dealing with style and metre) has gaps, and 
the fifth has to be pieced together from various sources. 
II. Keil’s edition (Gramm. Lai. 1. 1-2Q6; 534-65) is 
superseded by that of K. Harwich (1925). 

iachanz- Hosius, ^ 831. J. I’. M. 

CHARITES, goddesses personifying charm, grace, and 
beauty. Take the Nymphs -and the Horae, the Charlies 
are originally indefinite in number and stand for the joy 
and beauty produced by the blessings of fertile nature 
and by other things that evoke spontaneous emotion of 
pleasure. They make roses grow (Anaer. 44. 1. Bergk), 
they have myrtles and rtoes as attributes, and the flowers 
of spring belong to them ( Cypria ap. Ath. 15. 682 e). 
Their varying names bespeak their qualities : Thaleia , the 
flowering; Auxo , the Grower; Kale, the Beautiful; 
Euphrosyne, Joy; Aglaia , the Radiant, etc. In their 
further development they reflect the development of the 
truly Greek notion of charis. As representatives of beauty 
and grace they are naturally connected in mythology with 
Aphrodite (Paus. 6. 24. 7), but they are also present at all 
divine and human celebrations where Olympian joy 
prevails. They bestow their qualities of beauty and charm, 
on the one hand physical ( Anth . Pal. 7. 600), on the 
other intellectual, artistic, [and moral (‘wisdom, beauty, 
and glory’ Pind. Ol. 14. 6). In the Hellenistic poet 


llcrmesianax, Peithofq.v.), Persuasion, becomes one of the 
Chantes. Charites are fond of poetry, singing, and dance 
(Hes. Th. 64; Theog. 15) and perform at the wedding of 
Pelcus and Thetis, ,s » however, not only grace hut 

also favour and gratitude for favour. In Athens, statues 
of benefactors and decrees in their honour were placed 
m the precinct of Demos and Charites (W. S. Ferguson, 
Hellenistic Athens , 212, 238), and Aristotle says that ‘the 
sanctuary of the Charites is placed in a prominent posi- 
tion’ so that those seeing it may be reminded to requite 
one another's benefits (ai'TciTroSoaiy, sc. xu/ktos, Eth. Nic. 
5 - 1 / 33 * 3 ). 

Chantes are always daughters of Zeus, but their mothers 
vary. From Hesiod on (Th. 907) their usual number is 
tluee. They play secondary parts in many myths and are 
connected with many divinities. Their most important 
cults were in Orchomenus, Paphos, Athens, and Sparta 
(Paus. 9. 35). Statues of Chantes, shown as draped female 
figures, were seen in many archaic and classical sanc- 
tum ics. The type of three nude Chantes, known through- 
out countless Roman copies, may go back to a famous 
Hellenistic painting. The Charities were Latinized as 
( iratiae. 

S Ciscll, 111 Dur.- Sag., s.v. 'Giatittc' (4. Rodenwnldl, 7 RS 
nnH. (>o E Punbeni. Jlolet d'Arte iqsi, 105; R. Rfeitter, jfW 1 
1 S - . zo, K Marot,»A7uw , /i, Sirencn und Chantes (1958), E Rosado, 
U tuna das Graf us na poesia classua (lyOz). (J. M A 11. 

CHARITON, Greek romancer, author of a novel in 
eight books entitled Chaereas anti Cal lir hue (Td rrcpl Xul- 
ptav nut KaMipuyv), mentions his name and describes 
himself, at the beginning of his work, as a native of 
Aphrodisias and secretary to the orator Athenagoras. The 
name of the author and that of his birthplace have been 
suspected of being allegorical ; the name of Ins employer 
has also conic under suspicion, Athenagoras being the 
famous enemy of one of the novel’s characters, Ilcrmo- 
crates. However, inscnptinnal evidence for the names 
Chariton and Athenagoras at Aphrodisias in Cana has 
been offered by Rohde. Papyrus fragments date Chariton 
not later than the second century A.n. (thus confirming 
Schmid’s arguments): the presence in the novel of a 
genuine historical character (Hermocratcs), the author’s 
accuracy in avoiding hiatus, and the absence of aphelia 
apparent in his style, confirm Chariton’s position as the 
earliest extant (instead of the latest, as was previously 
believed by most scholars) Greek romancer. 

The story is that Chaereas and Callirlioc were married 
at Syracuse: soon after the marriage Chaereas, in a fit of 
jealousy, kicks his wife so severely that she is taken for 
dead. The desperate husband buries his wife, hut tomb- 
robbers find her alive, take her to Miletus, and sell her 
as a slave. Chaereas is apprised of Calhrhoe’s abduction, 
and, in the course of his search for her, is himself cap- 
tured and enslaved. After innumerable adventures, in 
which the exceedingly beautiful Callirhoe virtuously 
resisted the advances of numerous suitors, including no 
less a person than the king of Persia, the couple are at 
last reunited and return to Syracuse, where they lived 
happily ever after. 

The traditional elements of the genre (apparent deaths, 
voyages, pirates, enslavements, shipwrecks, happy end- 
ing) are all present: the plot, in spite of its complicated 
nature, is narrated, without irrelevant digressions, with 
u great clarity (the novel has been described by Reitzen- 
stein as a drama neatly divided in five acts) to which there 
corresponds a much less rhetorical style than that of the 
other romancers (Chariton strove to imitate, in particular, 
the Attic historians Thucydides and Xenophon). 

Edttio Princf.ps. Vdlnison (Amsterdam, 1750) 

Standard Edition. W. E. lllake (193 s ). 

English Translation W. E. Hlakc (1939b 

Commentary. D’Orville (Amsterdum, 1750. Leipzig, 1783*, with 
notes by Keiskc and others). 
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Criticism W. Schmid, rW, rv. Chariton (important for stylo); 
Rohde, (Jnech. Roman 517 11 . ; Christ- Schmid Stahlin 11, 2 0 . 808 ff ; 
A Leaky, (Jesch. d gruvh. /,1/f. 1 (19*13), giHff. ; J Jakub Sludieu 
xu Chan tan dem Erattker (Prgr AschattenburR, 1903); W. E Make, 
"Modal Usages in Chanton", A J Phil . 193*1, 10 11 .; j. E Hein, "Zum 
Bchcmatibchen (jchraurh dci Imperlckis hci Chariton', Ann At ad. 
Sr Perm 11 at, 2 (Helsinki, 1Q27), A 1 ). Papaniknlaou, Zin Sprue he 
Charitons (Dihh. Kbln, 1963), A Caldemu, Le avventure di Cherea e 
Cull tr or (1913 with important Prulegomem). Cj (j. 

CHARMAD A S (fl. r. 107 u.c.), member of the New 
Academy and pupil of Carneadcs. Sextus Empiricus 
describes him as having founded, with Philon of Earissa, 
the Fourth Academy. We learn from Cicero that he 
attacked the ordinary schools of rhetoric as Plato had 
done in the P hue dr us. W. D K. 

CIIARMIDES (d. 403 b.c\), an Athenian of noble 
family, nephew and ward of Critias, uncle of Plato, and 
member of the Socratjc circle. lie is mentioned in PI. 
Symp. 222 b, Prt. 315 a, Xen. Mem. 3. b. 1, 7. 1-9, and 
plays a large part 111 the Platonic dialogue that hears his 
name. According to Xen. (Mem. 3. 7) he was encouraged 
by Socrates to take up political life. I lc assisted Critias 
in the oligarchic revolution of 404 and fell with him m 
battle in 403, when the democrats returned under 
Thrasybulus. W. L). H. 

CHARON (1), in Greek mythology, the aged ferryman 
in Hades w r ho for an oholus conveyed the shades of the 
dead across the rivers of the lower world. As a fee for 
Charon the Greeks used to put a coin into the mouth of 
the dead. He is first mentioned in the Minyud and by 
Aeschylus (Sept. 842) and introduced by Aristophanes in 
the Rtmae (183). In art he is first seen on a terra-cotta of 
the sixth century h.c. He was painted by Polygnotus in 
Delphi (Paus. 10. 28. 1) and is often shown on white- 
ground lecythi. The Ktruscans knew a demon Charun 
who is perhaps a hellenized native hammer-god. Virgil’s 
famous description of Charon (Aen. 6. 298-3 1 5) embodies 
some Etruscan features. 

F. dc Huyt, Charun (1934); F. Sullivan, CJ 1950, 11; (J. van 
Hoorn fth'l, Hijvanch (1954), 141 , 11 . Dorzu, Urhis 1955, * 34 . A- v.111 
Wimlekens, BN 1958, ifn. U. M. A II. 

CHARON (2) of Eampsacus is called a predecessor of 
Herodotus (Plut. De malign. H. 859 b; Tert. De Anima 46; 
Dion. Hal. Thuc. 5; Pomp. 3. 7). He is listed in the Suda 
as ‘born under Darius I* and as author of Aethiopira, 
Persiea , Ilvllcmca , On Lampmcus , Chronicles ( r SJpoi) of 
the Lampsacenes, JlpmdvtLs ij dp^nm-ts t< 7 >v AaKeSaipiovloiv 
(fVi 5 c xpnvuai\ Kristis 77 <>Aiu>r r Crctica , and a PeripJus 
of the area outside the Pillars of Heracles. This list, if 
correct, suggests a later date for Charon, since even 
Thucydides shows no knowledge of a chronological work 
based on Spartan magistrates; but there are no fragments 
from this work, not from the Ilellenica (cf. Thuc. 1. 97). 
Only T Of>ot. and Peisua are cited by name, and the few 
surviving fiagments can all he assigned to these works. 
'I ’he \erbal quotations seem to indicate a less detailed 
treatment of historical incidents than in Herodotus, a 
similar interest in anecdote and romance, local legends 
and tradition, and a more archaic manner of writing. 
See LOG'OfJRAI'llKRS, 11FI.LANTCUS. 

FHC 1. 32-5, iv. 627 K ; PGrli 111 A, no. 262, F. Jucnhy, Abh. 
x gr CSeschichtschreihung (igj;b), 178 ff , repr of Stud Hal. 1938, 
207 ff , L I’enracm, Early Ionian Historian* (1939), ch 4; II Frttnkvl, 
Duht. it. Philosophie d.friihrn (Snechentums (1950), 450 f, I,. 1 *. 

CHARONDAS, the lawgiver of his native town Catana, 
and other Chalcidic colonics, especially Rhcgium. He is 
often associated with Zaleucus (q.v.), but he lived later, 
probably in the sixth century li.c. Aristotle emphasizes 
the precision of his laws, hut he may have included later 
measures under the name of Charondas. His laws seem 


to have embraced almost all departments of life. We do 
not know whether he established a new constitution, hut 
he certainly was an aristocrat. The tradition 111 Diodorus 
is mostly legendary. 

Arm. Politics . cap 1274"' b ‘. Diodorus, 12. 11-19 Adcock, CHJ 11 
(1927); Muhl, Kiiu, liciheh xxu, 1929, O. Valid, Rhegwn el Zamir 
( 1958 ). V. E. 

CHAROPS, a pro-Roman leader in Epirus, was educated 
at Rome; his grandfather, also Chilrops, had helped 
Elamminus against Philip V in 1 98 u.c. D11 ring Rome’s war 
against Perseus (q.v. 2) he undermined Rome’s trust in his 
political rivals. Polybius (30. 12) denounced his character 
in such terms as to suggest that he might have encouraged 
Rome’s devastation of Epirus: thereafter until his death 
e. 159 n.c. he acted tyrannically in Epirus, but he was not 
overthrown although he had lost the favour ol leading 
Romans. 

II. H. Scullard, JRS 1945, 55 ff.; S. I. Oust, Roman Policy in 
Epnus (1954), 72 ff., Hammond, r’puus, *>2(1 fl 11 . II S. 

CHARYBDIS, a sort of whirlpool or maelstrom in a 
narrow channel of the sea (later identified with the Straits 
of Messina, where there is nothing of the kind), opposite 
Scylla(q.v ; ()d. 12. 101 IT.) ; it sucks in and casts out the 
water three times a day and no ship can possibly live in 
it. Odysseus, carried towards it by a current when ship- 
wrecked, escapes by clinging to a tree which grows above 
it and dropping into the water when the wreckage is cast 
out (432 ff.). 

1 lencc proverbially, a serious danger, as Horace, Carm. 
1. 27. 19. 11 . J H. 

CHATTI, a Germanic people, who lived in the neigh- 
bourhood of the upper Wescr and the Dicmcl. Although 
nor mentioned by Caesar, they were the most powerful 
enemies ol Rome in western Germany throughout the 
first century a.j>. Overrun by Dnisus in 12 11 c., they took 
part in the revolt of A.n. 9 and were later attacked by 
Germamcus, who in a.l>. 15 burned their town of Mat- 
tium (exact site unknown), and by the generals of Claudius 
and Domitian. They fought a war in a.d. 58 against the 
Hcrmundun for the possession of some salt-beds, took 
part in the revolt of Civilis (q.v.) in f>g 70, and by their 
constant attacks sapped the strength of the Chemsci 
(q.v.). Their social and military oiganization was more 
highly developed than that of the other Germans: they 
were disciplined, they obeyed their officers’ orders, and 
they had something like a commissariat. 'Their nobles 
took even less part in productive life than those of other 
Germanic peoples. They are occasionally mentioned later 
than the time of Tacitus as attacking the Roman Empire, 
but in the late Roman period we hear practically nothing 
ol them. Their name appears to have survived in that ol 
Hessen. 

U. A. Thompson, The Eaily (Sermons (i9*>5). E. A. T. 

CHAUCI, a Germanic people, living on the North-Sea 
coast between the mouths of the Enis and the Elbe. Over- 
run in the Augustan conquest of western Germany, they 
appai cntly took no part in the revolt of Arrmnius (q.v.) ; 
but they more than once raided the Gallic coast from the 
sea during the lirst century a.d. I attic is known of their 
history; hut Tacitus comments on the great numbers of 
‘the noblest people among the Germans’, and Pliny 
vividly describes the poverty-stricken lives of the coast- 
dwellers ( HN 16. 2-4). Their relationship with the 
Saxons, who lived on that same coast at a later date, is 
unknown. E. A. 'J*. 

CHERSONESUS (i), Thracian, or Gallipoli , peninsula. 
This territory had a double importance in Greek history, 
as a wheat-growing district which produced a surplus for 
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export, and more especially because it lay on a main 
passage between Europe and Asia. It wus occupied in the 
eighth and seventh centuries by settlers from Miletus and 
other Ionian towns, the chief colonies being Cardia (near 
the Bulair isthmus) and Sestos (q.v.), at the principal 
crossing-point of the Dardanelles. It passed into the 
hands of the Elder Miltiades, probably hy arrangement 
between Pisistrntus and the native Thracian population, 
for whose protection he fortified the Bulair isthmus 
(r. 560 D.C.). It remained in the possession of his family 
until 403, when the Younger Miltiades (q.v.), who had 
held the peninsula as a vassal of King Darius, abandoned 
it to the Persians. After the Persian Wars it was at once 
brought into the Delian League by the Athenians, who 
established colonies at Sestos, Caflipolis, and elsewhere 
(t. 450). After a period of Spartan domination (404-386) 
the Athenians recovered control, hut had some difficulty 
in keeping out the Thracian dynasts, and in 338 they 
ceded the peninsula to Philip of Macedon. After passing 
through the hands of various Hellenistic rulers, most of 
the Chersonese became a domain of the Pergamcne kings 
( 189). In 133 a large part of it was converted into Roman 
ager publicus , atid under Augustus into an imperial estate. 

S Cnsson, Macedonia , Thrtne and Illyria (1026), 210 fl ; IJ. 
K.ihrstedl, BiitrAye zui Uesihuhte der ih akm hen (Jhersvne % (1054). 

M C. 

CHERSONESUS (2), Tauric, or Crimea. The main at- 
tractions of the Crimea to the Greeks were the fisheries 
of the Cimmerian Bosporus(q.v. 2- Straits of Kerch), the 
coinlands of the interior, and the partial protection winch 
its peninsula! situation gave against the mainland peoples 
of Russia. It w as colonized hy Milesians and other lonians 
m the seventh century. The principal settlement was 
Pantu apaeuin (q v.) on the Bospoius. In 438 most of the 
Chersonese came under the rule of a dynasty of Thracian 
stock hut of Hellenic culture, under whom it attained 
gieat prosperity as a gnuuirj of Greece (Ate spautocids). 

,S t'e bibliography lor Hosl'olll's (.’). M C. 

CHERSONESUS (3), city of, situated on the Crimean 
Uivicia near Sevastopol, in a vine -growing district. 'Phis 
Milesian colony was redounded at some later dale hy 
Dorians from lJeraclca Pontica. After a long period of 
independence it sought protection from Mithndates VI 
against Scythian imoads (r. 1 1 5 11. t\), and from his death 
in 63 11. c. until the third century it remained in the hands 
of his descendants, who held it as vassals of Rome. Nero 
provided it with a Roman gairison, and Hadrian gave it 
further protection hy means of a wall across the Crimea. 
Jl remained an outpost of Greek civilization until the 
thirteenth century. 

,S It bibliogi up by lor HOSPOIUJS (2) M. C. 

CHHRUSCI, a Germanic people, living around the 
middle W’esei . They are the best known of the Germanic 
opponents of Rome in the first century A.n. Overrun in 
the Augustan conquest of western Germany, it was their 
chieftain Arminius (q.v.) who led the revolt of a.d. 9, 
w liu. h resulted in the destruction of Quinctilius Varus and 
lus army. They successfully defended themselves against 
Germanicus’ punitive expeditions in 15-1O, inflicting 
heavy losses on the Romans. They expelled the tyrant 
Mamboduus from among the Mareomnnni (a.d. 17), 
and defeated the attempt of Arminius himself to set up a 
tyranny over them. Thereafter they weakened themselves 
h\ their internal struggles w hich, together w ith the hos- 
tilny of the Chattj (q.v.), reduced them to comparative 
impotence by the time of Tacitus. In later times they are 
tarely heard of. 

K. A Thompson, The Early Germans (1965)* dc iii. E. A. T. 

CHILDREN. The role of children in the religious life 


of antiquity was not inconsiderable, no doubt partly be- 
cause of their sexual purity (see E. Fehrle, Die kultische 
keuschheit ( 1Q08-10), 112). Hence also in magic the pre- 
scription of child-mediums ( PCM 5. 1 ; S. 1 I.A. Did. lul. 

7. 10; in black magic, child victims, Hor. Epod. 5. 12ft'.; 
Lucan 6. 710). I11 family cult, an unmarried daughter 
would on occasion sing or lead oR the hymn at the begin- 
ning of a symposium, when the third libation was poured 
(Aesch. Ag. 243 fL). In like manner, alter a Roman 
family dinner, one of the children would announce that 
the portion of food offered to the household Rods was 
acceptable (‘deos propitius*, Servius on Atm. 1 . 730 ; moie 
in W. Wnrde Fowler in Hastings, EliE iii. 545). This was 
readily extended to public cult. Apart from the common 
occurrence of choirs of hoys, girls, or both (Fehrle, loc. 
cit.), a striking instance is the ceremonial of the Arrhe- 
phoroi at Athens, wherein little girls, after long prepara- 
tion, were entrusted with the carrying of very sacred 
ohjects from the Acropolis to the temple of Aphrodite 
in the Cnidcns (Pnus. 1. 27. 3, cf. L. Deuhner, Attische 
Feste (1932), 9 ff.). Cf. also the ritual at Brauron (see 
artemis). That the vestals (q.v.) develop out of the services 
of young daughters in domestic hearthcult is practically 
certain. Generally speaking, the presence of a rraf? 
a/x^ifJaArjs', pucr patrimus et malrimus, was necessary for all 
manner of rites, public and private, as diverse as a Roman 
marriage and the cutting of the olive-garlands at Olympia. 

II. J. R. 

CHILDREN’S SONGS, GREEK. Pollux (9. 123) 
gives a list of eighteen iratSiai, children’s songs often 
accompanied with some sort of action, and adds details 
about xuAktj [ivin, a kind of Blind Man’s Buff, xtAixtAior?/ • 
a kind of Prisoner’s Base, and (9. 1 13) x VT P^ n , a kind 
of Catch. Another such game was avOtfxa (Ath 629 c). 

J. M Edmonds, Lyra Gratia (1952) 111. 536 43, Rage, Poet. Mel. 
Gr, 46J-7. ’ t„. M. li. 

CHILON (AiAmr). Spartan ephor (556/5 R.c.), was the 
first ‘to yoke the ephors (q v.) alongside the kings’ (Diog. 
Lacrt. 1. 68), i.e., presumably, to increase their powers 
in some unrecorded way. As ephor he may have helped 
to overthrow the tyranny at Sicyon {PRyl. 18). He is 
credited hy modern scholars watli a momentous change 
in Sparta’s ioreign policy which led to the development 
of the Peloponnesian League (q.v.). Universally accepted 
as one of the 'Seven Sages’ (Plato, Prt. 343 a), he was 
worshipped as a hero at Sparta, but mainly for his political 
services (Pans. 3. 16 4). 

V Ehienbcrg. Nru/ft Under de* Staattx (1925), 7 _S4. L TTnxIey, 
Laity Sparta Oy li. and bibliography n. 48b. W. (i. F. 

CHIMAERA, properly ‘she-goat’ ; a tnplc-hodied mon- 
ster, ‘lion before, serpent behind, she-goat in the middle’ 
( 7 /. 6. 181), of divine race (Hesiod, Theog. 319 fT., explains 
that it was the offspring of Typhon and Echidna) and 
fire-breathing, slain by Bellerophon (q.v.). In ait, the 
goat is represented by the head and neck of one protrud- 
ing from the creature’s hack, as in the famous bronze 
Chimaera at Florence ( CAII , vol. i of plates, 336 f.). 
This is so oddly inoiganie as to suggest an early mis- 
understanding of some kind, and there is much to be 
said for the theory of Anne Roes ( JIIS 1934, 21 <T.) 
that originally (in oriental art) it had wings ending in a 
goat-like head, a type known to exist (ibid. 23 and illus- 
trations there). H. J. R. 

CHIONIDES is treated by Aristotle ( Poet i448‘33) as 
one of the two earliest Attic comic poets, and it is prob- 
able that he was the first recorded comic victor at the 
City Dionysia, in 487 ( Suda s.v.). Two plays ascribed to 
him, Heroes and Beggars , existed in Hellenistic times 
(Atli. [137 e and 638 d] doubts the authenticity of 
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Beggars) and the Suda mentions also the title 1 Persians or 
Assyrians'. See comedy, old, § i. 

FCC i. 27 If- ; CAF i. 4~7 , FAC i. (» ff. K. J. D. 

CHIOS, a large island lying off the Erythraean pen- 
insula, roughly oblong in shape, but narrowing towards 
the centre through the broad indentation on the lengthy 
western side. The mountains of the north give way to 
fertile plains in the south. Chios was renowned in anti- 
quity for its wine, corn, figs, and gum-mastic. The city 
of Chios, the locus of political, economic, and cultural 
life, was founded at the finest harbour of the eastern 
seaboard, and became highly prosperous. From the time 
of Homer (whose birthplace it claimed to be) Chios had 
a distinguished literary tradition, and schools of artists 
working in stone and metal flourished on the island. 

After its occupation by Ionian settlers Chios was a 
consistent ally of Miletus against Phocaea, Erythrae, and 
Samos. Incorporated in the Persian Kmpne under Cyrus, 
it fought heroically in the Ionian Revolt, and was devas- 
tated after Lade. As a member of the Delian League, 
Chios remained loyal until 413 ; Athenian efforts to retake 
the city proved ineffective. It was pro-Athenian during 
the fourth century n.c. until the Social War ( 357 ~ 355 )» 
which resulted in a temporary Carinn domination. Its 
relations with Rome were cordial; in 86 it was sacked by 
Zenobius, Mithridates’ general, the inhabitants being 
transported to Pontus. Sulla restored them to their 
homes, and Chios enjoyed the pi ivi leges of a free city 
under the Empire, until these were suspended by Vespa- 
sian. See also HOULE. 

T. M. Cook, The Creeks i« Ionia anti the Fast (1962); I 1 Arsenti, 
Bibliography of Chios from Classual Times to I y gt (1940); D. W. S. 
Hum, BSA (1940-5), soft. ; J. Boardinan, Ant. Joum. 1959, 170 H. 
(on architecture). D- E- VV. W. 

CHLOfi, i.e. ‘green’, title of Demeter as goddess of the 
young green crops. She had a shrine near the Acropolis 
at Athens (Pans. i. 22. 3) and a festival, the Chloia, per- 
haps on Thargelion 6 (Deubncr, Attische Feste, 1932, 67). 

CHOERILUS ( 1), an Athenian tragic poet, according to 
the Suda (s.v.) wrote plays from c. 523 h.c. onwards, 
winning thirteen victories, competed against Aeschylus 
and Pratinas, and, as some said, made innovations in the 
tragic mask and costume. Only one of his plays, the Alope, 
is known by name. One or two hold metaphors are quoted 
from him ( TGF 719-20). Tie is probably not the Choen- 
lus described in a line of an unknown writer (quoted by 
Plotius de metris) as 'King among the Satyrs’. 

A W. P.-C. 

CHOERILUS (2) of Samos, epic poet of the late fifth 
century u.c., famed for his Perstca. It was in more than 
one hook, and contained a catalogue of the tribes that 
crossed the Hellespont with the Persians; it was still read 
in the third century a.d. (POxy. 1399). Fragments show 
skill and originality. Choerilus may also have written 
Sarniara. Lysandcr, when in Samos ( c . 404), cultivated 
him in the hope of epic immortality, and Archelaus 
(q.v. 2) paid him to move to Macedon, where he died. 

EOF 265*72 ; FGrff tii C. 545-7; Schmid— Stahl in 1. 

CHOERILUS (3) of Iasus, epic poet; travelled with 
Alexander the Great; paid to celebrate him; a bad poet 
(Hor. Epist. 2. 1. 232-4; id. Ars P. 357 “ 8; Porphyrion 
ad loc.). 

EOF 308-11. 

CHOREGIA. The main part of the expense of the pro- 
duction of dithyramb, tragedy, and comedy at the Diony- 
siac festivals at Athens was laid upon individual citizens 
of sufficient wealth. For dithyramb these choregoi were 
chosen by the ten tribes (Arg. ii to Dcm. Meid., cf. Ar. 


Av. 1403-4); for tragedy and comedy at the Dionysia 
by the Archon Eponymos, at the Lenaca by the Archon 
Basileus (Arist. Ath. Pol. 56, 7); about the middle of 
the fourth century b.c. the appointment for comedy 
whs transferred to the tribes (ibid.). No one could be 
obliged to serve as choregos until a year had elapsed 
after his last period of office (Dcm. Lept . 8), but any 
citizen might volunteer to serve (Lys. 21. 1 6). No one 
under forty years of age might be choregos to a dithy- 
rambic chorus of boys (Aeschin. hi Tim. n-12). The 
smaller expenses of dithyrambs performed at the Tharge- 
lia, Panathcnaen, and Hephaestea were also laid upon 
individual choregoi (Antiphon 6. 11, Lys. 21. 2) and the 
same system was applied to some other entertainments, 
such as the exhibition of pyrrhic dancers (Isae. 5. 36). 
Choregia for the men’s dithyramb, which involved a 
chorus of fifty members and the most highly skilled flute- 
players, was much more expensive than lor tragedy; the 
boys’ dithyramb and comedy might cost less than either 
(Lys. 19. 29, 42; 21. 1 -5). 

Choregia at the Great Dionysia probably began shortly 
before 500 B.c. for tragedy, and about 486 for comedy. 
The first dithyrumbic victory is said to have been in 509. 
At the Lcnaeu comedy was introduced about 440, tragedy 
before 430. I11 405, when there may have been a lack of 
rich men, choregia at the Great Dionysia was shared be- 
tween two chou'goi (Schol. Ar. Ran. 404); this arrange- 
ment probably lasted only a single year. (Such synchoregia 
at certain Rural Dionysia is attested by several inscrip- 
tions of later dates in the fourth century.) Under Deme- 
trius of Phalerum, perhaps in 309, a State-appointed 
agonotheles was instituted to manage the festivals and 
share the expense with the State, which is frequently 
named in inscriptions as choregos (6 Srjfios cx n f ,T IY €L ), hut 
choregoi reappear, with or without an agonoti ties, in in- 
scriptions of the first century a.d. (See 1 Digit, op. cit. 

i»fra, 54. 55 ) ... , , . 

Dithyrambic poets were assigned to the several choregi 
by lot, and the choregoi then drew lots for the order of 
choice of a flute-player — a mutter of great importance 
(Deni. Alt-id. 13 -14; Antiphon 6. 11). It is probable 
that tragic and comic poets were also assigned by lot, 
hut there is no record. Choregoi had nothing to do with 
the selection, payment, or dresses of actors, hut if we can 
trust Plutarch, Phonon 19, they were responsible for the 
'supers’. They chose the members of the chorus, provided 
a room for their practices, and paid the expense of then 
costumes and training (Arg. 1 to Dcm. Meid.', pseudo- 
Xen. Ath Pol. 1. 13, etc.). As it was a misfortune for a 
choregos to be assigned to a bad poet, so it was important 
lor a poet to have a liberal choiegos, since it depended 
upon him whether a play was well or badly presented in 
respect of costumes, mute characters (attendants, etc ) 
and other additions to the setting (napnxoprjyVipaTa). An 
ambitious or public-spirited choregos, like Ninas, might 
provide a magnificent spectacle and so win the victory; 
a mean one, hiring cheap costumes, could ruin a play 
(Antiphanes fr. 204; Deni. Meid. 16, 61 ; Arist. Eth. Ntc. 
4. 2 ; Pollux 7. 78), though a negligent choregos might he 
brought to hook by the urchon (Xen. Hieron 9. 4). 

The prize won by a successful choregos for dithyramb 
was a tripod, which he subsequently dedicated, often os 
a part of a more elaborate monument — the extunt monu- 
ments of Lysicratcs and Thrasyllus are instances — and 
the locality where most of the Dionysiac tripods were col- 
lected was named ‘the Tripods’. Those gained at the 
Thargelia were erected in the precinct of Apollo Pythius 
(lsae. 5. 41 ; Suda, s.v. IlvOiov). The choregoi for comedy 
did not receive the tripod, nor, almost certainly, did the 
choregoi for tragedy; they erected tablets commemorating 
their victory, and some of these survive. There remain also 
some laudatory inscriptions erected by fellow tribesmen 
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or citizens in honour of public-spirited choregoi. The 
choregic system was in use in many cities besides Athens, 
and a large number of inscriptions testify to its continu- 
ance in these to the end of the second century B.C., and 
in some much later. See also liturgy. 

A. Ttrunrk, Inscription? s Craecae ad Choregiam pernnentes (Dibs. 
Philul. HalcnHfN vji (1886)); E Rci«tch, I)e mustcis (Jraerorum 
errtaminibus (1885) and urt. Xopiyyia in PW in. 2 (i8gg); E. CappR, 
Jntrfxiurtwn of Comedy mto the City Lhonysia (igo^); A. Wilhelm, 
Vrhunden dratnalischer Auffdhrungen in Athen (igoti); A E. Ilaiifli, 
Attic Theatre * (1907), Ch. 2 and App H; K. J Muniment, C(J 
igH5. iff.; Pickard-Camlindifc-WohstPi , Dithyramb 1 , Pitkiird- 
I’ainbridBc I .ewis -(Jould, iJiamatu Festivals of Athens 1 (igh8). 

A. W. 1\-C\; IL W. 1- 

CHREIA, a collection of witty or clever sayinps, so 
called because designed for utility (xpijui^ov rivo? cvtKu, 
ilermog. Prog. c. 3); 011c of the varieties of progymnas- 
mata (q.v.). Such collections were already being made 
in the fourth century u.c., e.g. by 'Theocritus of Chios and 
Demetrius of Thalcrum, and some biographies of philo- 
sophers, e.g. that of Diogenes by Diogenes Laertius, 
consist largely of Chreiat\ the ancestry of the genre may 
he seen m some parts of Xenophon’s Memorabilia. ’The 
greatest extant collection is the Cnomologium Vaticanum, 
published in ll'iew. Stud. 1887—0. The Chreia of Machon 
(q.v.) is a collection of scurrilities. ].D.D;K J D. 

CHREMONIDES (fl. 270—2^0 U.C.), Athenian national- 
ist statesman, pupil of Zeno. In the nrchonship of 
Peithidemus (probably 267/(1) he carried a decree by 
which Athens joined the Peloponnesian anti-Macedon- 
ian coalition, supported by Ptolemy ( 1 C iP. 1. 686 and 
687) The subsequent war, named after him (Ath. 6. 
250 f ), ended with the surrender of Athens in 26 y 2(12. 
lie found refuge with Ptolemy, and as Egyptian admiral 
was defeated off Ephesus by Agalhostratus of Rhodes 
(t. 258); he was still admiral r. 240. 

Mi-loch, ( irttch (iesih iv, W W. Tarn, JTIS ig-14, V. Knrfuri, 
Ahucllania di sludi alessanduni . . . A Rinlugm (jyOj), 1 17 fl 

I . W. W. 

CHRISTIANITY. The life and teaching of Jesus Christ, 
the activities of St Paul (Roman citizen though he was), 
the history and organization of the early Church, and 
even the importance of the New- 'Testament as a source of 
knowledge of the Gi aero- Roman world, these are topics 
too vast to be included in a classical dictionary (for some 
aspects, see, e.g , 77 /e Oxford Dictionary of the Christian 
Church , ed. F. L. Cross). 'Phis article, therefore, is con- 
fined primarily to the relations of Chi istiamty with the 
Homan government. 

The attitude of the Roman authorities towards primi- 
tive Christianity was influenced by tw'o factors— lirst, 
their policy towards foreign cults in the city of Rome, and 
secondly, the repercussions of the long conflict between 
the Jews and the Seleucids to which Rome unwittingly 
found herself the heir. 

'The Roman Republic was famed for religio. Foreign 
observers, such us Polybius (6. 56), and citizens, such as 
Cicero (e.g. Nat. D. 2. 3. 8), testified to the reality of the 
Roman’s devotion to his ancestral religion. This, however, 
was regarded in the nature of a contract rather than a 
creed or individual hope of salvation. 'The pax deorum 
implied that the gods protected the Roman people in 
return for receiving due worship and reverence from 
them. Acknowledgement ( recognitio ) of the ceremonies of 
the Roman people was to be one of the main demands 
made hy the authorities on the Christians in the second 
and third centuries. The Senate as guardian of the com- 
mon weal was responsible for the maintenance of tradi- 
tional worship and, while not attempting to regulate the 
worship of the numerous alien population in Rome, 
suppressed as prava rehgio cults which appeared either 


horrific or subversive, and thus dangerous to the authority 
of the Roman gods, in 186 B.C. the Bacchanalia (q.v.) 
were suppressed in Rome on these grounds, nnd in the 
provinces the Druids suffered the same fate under 
Tiberius and Claudius. 

Meantime, in the Jews Rome had encountered a people 
who had the strongest national sentiment, who had ad- 
herents and sympathizers in every part of the Mediter- 
ranean world, and who believed that their religion was 
to be the religion of mankind. Nevertheless, Rome and 
the Jews first met as allies against the Seleucids (1 Macca- 
bees viu. 11). As the religion of an allied nation Judaism 
was tolerated and in the first century b.c. favoured 
against the clamant pressure of the Greek oligarchies 
in Asia Minor and the Greek islands. 

The institution of the imperial cult ( see hflur-cult 1 1), 
however, brought about n change in Rome’s relations 
with the Hellenistic world. Its peoples now found a centre 
of religious loyalty in a common Graeco-Roman cultuie, 
while Rome’s relations with the Jews began to deteriorate. 
Fears of a world -wide Jewish rising led by some pro- 
phetic king of the Jews were rife by a.d. 33. 

The Christian Church first became known to the 
authorities as a troublesome sect of Jews. At first, how- 
ever, it benefited from the de jure acceptance that Judaism 
enjoyed. Acts, if written from an apologetic angle, shows 
Roman officials and the provincials, despite the Ephesus 
riot (Acts xix), as generally tolerant towards the new 
religion. The Jews, however, were determined to smother 
their rival, and attempted so far as possible to embroil the 
Christians with the authorities (cf. Acts xxiv. 2 fl'.). Until 
64 they were unsuccessful. Nero, however, found the 
Christians useful scapegoats for the Great Fire at Rome 
in that year. The Christians were punished, as the 
Bacchanals had been, for conspiracy and incendiarism 
inspired by superstitio nova el malejica (Suet. Nero , 16. 2). 
The popular reproach against the Chiistians recorded hy 
Tacitus (r. 115: Ann. 15. 44) of 'odium humani generis’ 
had been, however, one reserved for the Jews (cf. Tar. 
Hist. 5. 5. 1). A generation after the afTair the writer of 
1 Clement suggests that internecine rivalries within 
Judaism had their share in bringing about the deaths of 
Peter and Paul (1 Clement 4-5). 

The Neroman persecution was neither followed up in 
Rome nor repented elsewhere in the Empire. For the 
next century relations between the Christians and the 
remainder of the inhabitants uf the Empire are shrouded 
in obscurity lit at rare intervals by well-commented in- 
cidents. Three factors dominate the period: first, the 
uninterrupted hostility between Jews and Christians, 
particularly in the province of Asia where both were 
numerous; secondly, the strongly apocalyptic tendency 
prevalent among the Christian communities and their 
expectation of the persecutions and disasters that would 
presage the Millennium of the Saints; and thirdly, despite 
increasing popular hostility, the comparative indifference 
of the authorities to them. Judaism, not Christianity, 
remained Rome’s most intractable internal prohlem. 

In Q5 Domitian arrested his cousin Flavius Clemens, 
Domitilla, and Acilius Glabrio (4), consul in 91 (qq.v.). 
They were charged with 'atheism (tytcArifia dOeorqTug) 
for which also many others who had drifted into the 
practices of the Jews were condemned’ (Dio Cass. 67. 
14). Clemens and Glabrio were killed; Domitilla was 
exiled. It is not easy to sec an attack on Christianity in 
this. Suetonius, otherwise hostile to the Christians, does 
not connect these events with them, and Domitian’s 
suspicions both of possible rivals to the throne and of 
externa religio in general, coupled with his merciless 
scrutiny of the Jews, may be sufficient explanation. The 
connexion of this incident with Judaism is further sug- 
gested hy Nerva’s recall of the victims of his predecessor’s 
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repression and the proclamation on his copper coinage 
FISCI 1UDAICI CALUMNY A SUIll.ATA. 

The real ‘Domitianic persecution’ was probably taking 
place in Asia. The 90s provide evidence for the alliance of 
Jewish and pagnn adversaries of Christianity. This, com- 
bined with Christians’ exaltation for martyrdom, pro- 
duced the vivid picture of strife and persecution found 
in Revelation. The ‘synagogue of Satan’ (the Jews) of 
Rev. ii. 9 was henceforth associated with ‘Satnn’s seat* 
(Rev. ii. 13), perhaps the altar ol the imperial cult at 
Feigamum, where the martyr Antipas met his end. 

The Asian provinces also provide the next information 
about the Christians. In 112 Pliny (q.v. 2) wrote to 
Trajan asking how to deal with the Christians in Hithyma. 
Like Tacitus and Suetonius, Pliny regarded them as an 
extravagant and noxious superstition ( superstitionem 
pravam , mimodicam ) whose obstinacy rendered them 
worthy of punishment even if their practices did not. He 
had ordered the execution of Christians before writing to 
the Emperor about them. Trajan upheld Pliny’s acts: 
Christians if denounced and proved to be such, were to 
be punished, but they were not actively to be sought out 
( conquirendi non sunt). If they recanted, they were to be 
freed. Anonymous accusations also were not to be ac- 
cepted ( 7 i p. 10. 96 and 97). Christians, so far as is known, 
took no part in the great Jewish rising of 1 15-17. They 
received a further measure of relief in 125, when Hadrian 
instructed the proconsul of Asia, Minucius Eundanus, in 
reply to a question by his predecessor, that Christians 
must he charged by regular accusation and proved to 
have acted contrary to the laws. The courts were open to 
hear accusations against them, but Christians were 
protected against vexatious attacks by the uihimnia 
(malicious prosecution) procedure. In normal circum- 
stances they could count on being left alone. 

The legal position of Christianity in the first two cen- 
turies has caused difficulties to generations of scholars. 
Why were the early Christians persecuted at all ? Christ- 
ianity was certainly illegal. Pliny knew that there had 
been trials of Christians but be himself wanted to know 
whether punishment was attached to the Christian nomen 
or the flagitui cohaerentia novum. The standard procedure 
against them was formal denunciation by a delator who 
had not merely to inform but conduct the prosecution in 
person with attendant risks for failure. Moreover, T rajan 
was not prepared to allow them to be treated as malefactors 
whom the authorities would be expected to destroy as a 
matter of course. Tcitullian(zI/>o/. 5) thought the procedure 
illogical. Others have done so too. Maiestas (treason), 
flagitia (crimes), atheism, and sheer eontumacm all seem 
inadequate as explanations of the charges against them. 
Though it is true that we never hear of a Christian being 
prosecuted as a member of a collegium illicitum , it is prob- 
ablyinthcassumption that Christians belonged to an illicit 
Judnistic organization suspected of criminal and anti- 
social proclivities that the answer must he sought. The 
opening words of Celsus’ Alethes Logoi (written c. 178), 
'societies that are public are allowed by the laws, but 
secret societies are illegal’ (Origen, (Contra Celsum 1. 1), 
are significant. Even after the second fall of Jerusalem in 
135. the Jewish religion was tolerated on grounds of 
antiquity (Origen, Contra Celsum 5. 41). The Christians, 
who in the eyes of the provincials were an off-shoot of 
Judaism, but had abandoned the Jewish law as well as 
that of their cities, had no locus standi in society. An 
illuminating statement of the Roman point of view is 
that of the proconsul of Africa, Galenus Maximus, at 
Cyprian’s trial in 258. To Cyprian he said : ‘You have long 
lived an irreligious life, and have drawn together a num- 
ber of men bound by an unlawful association, and pro- 
fessed yourself an open enemy of the gods and religion of 
Rome* ( Acta Proconsularia 3). 


Under Hadrian and Antoninus Pius the Christians 
enjoyed a period of calm. The Church spread and its 
leaders travelled freely from place to place discussing 
increasingly varied opinions. Individuals such as Polycarp 
(q.v.), bishop of Smyrna, were well respected in the 
communities in which they dwelt and held their offices 
for decades. By the 150s, however, Christians had begun 
to replace the Jews in popular estimation us the enemies 
of the Empire nnd its civilization. Refusal to participate 
in the imperial cult and indeed in any form of activity 
connected with the pagan gods was regarded as dele- 
terious to the rest of the community. Under Marcus 
Aurelius sporadic outhreaks of violence flared up into 
pogroms at Smyrna (r. 165) when Polycarp was seized 
and burnt and at Lyons in 177 when forty-eight members 
of the nascent Christian church were martyred. Personal 
denuneiation by a rival philosopher led to the execution 
of Justin Martyr in Rome in 165. The Emperor himself, 
while not formally abandoning Trajan's rulings, is said 
hy Melito, Bishop of Sardes, to have acquiesced in ‘new 
instructions’ (icnu-u Soy/m tu) that were circulated to the 
authorities in Asia facilitating the evil work of informers 
against the Christians (Euscb. Hist. Eccl. 4. 26. 5). In this 
reign, the Christians in the East touched the lowest point 
of unpopularity. They were the prey of populai rumour 
W'hich attributed to them crimes such as incest, cannibal- 
ism, and cliild-rnurdcr as well as the more general and 
damning charge of atheism. Educated provincials, while 
less concerned with these accusations, regarded the 
Christians as disloyal citizens and their proselytizing as a 
disruptive force in the life of the Empire. Celsus’ Alethes 
Logos and Lucian of Samosata’s J)e JMorte Peregrins 
( 1 . 165) provide important testimony for the view's of 
thoughtful and observant pagans of the lime F01 their 
part, the Christian Apologists such as Justin, Melito of 
Sardes, Athenagoras, and Theophilus of Antioch attemp- 
ted to refute the popular charges and claim toleration for 
themselves as loyal subjects while proclaiming the saving 
message for mankind 

Under Commodus and for most of the Sevcran period 
the Church enioyed relative calm m Rome and the Greek- 
speaking east. There was now, however, a change in the 
character of the Christian communities/. The Church's 
progress had originally been most strongly marked among 
the outer circle of semi-proselytes and inquirers in the 
Jewish synagogues to whom St. Paul had preached. The few 
documents that we have relating to the Church in the 
first half of the second century suggest an inward-looking 
body interested in perfecting itself before the Coming ot 
the Lord. However, each decade brought new progress; 
merchants from the eastern Mediterranean carried the 
message into southern Gaul, and individuals such as 
Justin Martyr despairing of finding answers to their 
questionings from the current philosophies joined the 
Church’s ranks. By 180 it w'as established in North Africa, 
and from now on the Church was to be Latin-speaking as 
well as Greek-speaking. Conflict with dissenting and non- 
orthodox movements, particularly Gnosticism, accelerated 
the establishment of common Rules of Faith, a recognized 
canon of Scripture and an organized hierarchy under the 
government of an urban episcopate. By 200 Christianity 
had ceased to be a Judaistic sect and was becoming one 
of the major religions of the Graeco-Roman world. 

For reasons which are not clear Septimius Severus 
associated Jews and Christians in a ban which he imposed 
in 202 on conversion to either faith. This resulted in the 
first Empire-wide action against Christian converts. 
There were martyrs in Alexandria, Rome, Corinth, and 
Carthage, including Saints Perpetua and Felicitas at 
Carthage. In 212, however, Caracalla by granting Roman 
citizenship to nearly all free inhabitants of the Roman 
world rendered the Christians vulnerable to a general 
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persecution: as Homan citizens the great majority of 
provincials could now be required to acknowledge the 
gods of Rome and participate in the imperial cult. So 
long as the Severan dynasty lasted, however, the Church 
suffered little molestation. Carthage is an exception, where 
outbreaks similar to those characteristic of the Hellenistic 
cities a generation previously took place. Elsewhere, 
persecutions arose out of local causes or even the personal 
embittcrment of a provincial governor against the sect. It 
was in this period that the first buildings identifiable as 
churches were erected, in Dura Europos, Edcssa, and in 
Cappadocia. 

The removal of Alexander Severus in Mar. 235 ended 
the long period of quasi-toleration. Maxinnmis (235—8) 
associated the Christians with what he considered to he 
the weakness of the previous regime and acted against 
its leaders (Euseb. Hist. Eccl. 6. 28). In Rome Bishop 
Pontian and his rival Ilippolytus were exiled to Sardinia, 
where they died. These measures did not last long and 111 
the reigns ol Gordian 111 and Philip (238-49) the Church 
again enjoyed a period of peace. Both Eusebius ( 7 list. 
Kul . 6. 36) and Ongen ( Contra Cels'um 1. 43) speak of 
large numbers of converts, and Origcn, too, of Church 
othce now becoming a desirable social asset. To Ongen 
also the Church owed the beginnings of an intellectual 
ascendancy over paganism which it was never to lose. 

The fall of Philip again brought a change of policy to- 
wards the Church. The danger to the Kmpne from the 
revived power of the Sassamds in the East and the com- 
bined pressure of Goths on the Danube and Franks and 
Alemanm on the Rhine frontier was increasing. The new 
Emperor, I Jecius (249-51), aimed at restoring traditional 
Homan virtue and discipline. lie took the name ol’ Trajan, 
re\ ived the office of censor, and embarked on a skilful 
offensive-defensive campaign on the Danube frontier. At 
a lime when the unity of the whole Kmpne behind its 
ruler w as called lor, the Christians were regarded as non- 
co-opeiators and their strength was feared. Deeius’ 
measures against them fell into two phases. In Jan. 250 
lie followed the precedent set by Maxi minus and arrested 
senior members of the clergy; Pope Fabian was executed. 
Then in the late spnng, orders were sent throughout the 
pio\ luces for a general sacrifice to the gods of the Empire, 
perhaps a dies Imperii designed to inaugurate a new age 
ol human happiness. Commissions were established to 
supervise the saenhies, and those who performed were 
given a certificate (libel l us) testifying to their act. Korty- 
tlircc of these hhelh Imve been recn\ered from various 
sites in Egypt. These measures took the Christians by 
surprise and had immense initial success. From Rome, 
Alexandria, Smyrna, and Carthage w r c hear of the flight 
or apostasy of clergy and droves ol Christians thronging 
the temples to sacrifice (cf. Cyprian, IJr hapsis 8, 
l useh. Hist . KnL (». 41, and the Acta Ptoitii(e d. Knopf 
and Krueger) 18). The government, however, had no 
means of following up their success and on the death of 
Deems (June 251) the danger passed. In a feu years the 
C Imreh had regained all the ground it had lost. 

Once more, under Valerian (253— bo), the Church 
faced the hostility ol the Empire. The early part of Valer- 
ian’s leign had been favourable to the Christians, hot in 
the summer of 257 he attempted to suppress the Christian 
cult and enforce veneration of the gods of Rome on the 
Christian clergy. This was followed a yenr later by a 
much more severe edict including in its scope highly 
placed Christian laity and civil servants and aimed per- 
haps at diverting some of the wealth ol the Church to the 
imperial fisc. In the West this was the most destructive 
and bloody of the persecutions, lasting through 258 and 
259; the victims included Cyprian of Carthage. 

Valerian’s capture by Sapor in June 260 ended the 
persecution. His son Galhenus, perhaps in a bid for 


popular support against his rival the anti-Christian 
Macrianus, restored peace to the Church and ordered the 
return of its confiscated property. TIim peace, broken 
only by a threat of persecution by Aurelian in 275, lasted 
until Diocletian began to purge the civil service and 
army of Christians (r. 298). The last battle between 
Church and Empire had begun. 

Why Diocletian started a full-scale attack on the 
Christians in 303 is not clear. The previous nineteen 
years of his rule had been characterized by conservative 
restoration under the aegis of the gods of Rome, Jupiter 
and Hercules. His rescript to the proconsul of Africa, 
Juliunus (probably in July 297), shows that he hated 
foreign cults and religious innovation. It may he that he 
fenred that the Christians were a powerful contrary in- 
fluence on the fortunes of the Empire and must he made 
to conform. Pressed on by his avowedly anti-Chi isnan 
Caesar, Galerius, Diocletian ordered on 23 Ecb. 303 the 
destruction of church buildings, the surrender of the 
Scriptures, and the performance by clergy of an act of 
sacrifice. There w r as, however, to be no bloodshed. More 
stringent edicts followed, culminating in the spring of 
304 when Diocletian was incapacitated by illness, with-a 
command for a universal sacrifice. 

In general these instructions weie carried nut without 
question in the provinces. But the Church was now 
immensely stronger than under Decius and Valerian. It 
had become the religion of the counrryside as well as the 
cities of some of the great provinces bordering the 
Mediterranean. It had spread east into Armenia and 
Persia. Only the Celtic provinces of the Empire remained 
unassailable. Persecution was foredoomed to failure and 
Diocletian may have realized as much when he abdicated 
on 1 May 305. 

While this ended the persecution in the West, the East 
suffered six more years of misery. By Apr. 311, however, 
Galerius admitted defeat and on his death-bed granted 
the Christians grudging toleration. For another year, 
however, Maximinus (q.v. 2), his successor as senior 
Augustus, maintained the repression and made a final hut 
vain hid to rally the forces ol tradition against the Christ- 
ians. Meantime, whether convinced hv a vision or not, 
Constantine having made lnmsell master ol the West 
called oil the persecution. The Edict of Milan 3 r3 marks 
the end of an era. 

After a period of eleven years when Constantine com- 
bined veneration for the ‘Unconquered Sun my com- 
panion’ with that of Christ, the cause of Christianity 
triumphed at Chrysopohs in Sept. 324, and at the Council 
of Nicnea in 325 it became tie facto the religion ol the 
Empire. Thenceforth, paganism declined. Julian’s at- 
tempted restoration (361 3) was shortlived. Under 
Theodosius the revolution was complete. Christianity 
had become the religion of the Mediterranean world. 

Victor> eventuallv went to the Church from a combi- 
nation of circumstances. The turning-point would not 
seem to have come until after the failure of Valerian’s 
persecution (260). The catastrophic events of the period 
250-75 rnav have shaken the faith of many in the saving 
powers hoth of the immortal gods of Home and in local 
territorial divinities. Where there is evidence, the re- 
jection of the latter by Christian converts of this time was 
apparently complete. The bravery of martyrs and the 
Christian social message may also have had their effect in 
providing inspiration and refuge which the old gods 
failed to do. In the end, as Laclantius pointed out (Div. 
Inst. 5. 22 1 8), God may have permitted the persecutions 
in order to bring the pagans within the community of 
the Church. 

For works before rgiR, see CAII xii 775 ff , 7U4 <T , rsp E O. 
Hardy, Christianity and the Roman Government (iqoO), E. H. 
Canfield, ‘The Early Persecutions of the Christians’, Columbia 
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University Studies in History , Economics and Publu Lore, 55, 1913, 
W. M. Ramsay, The Church in the Homan Empire before 170 (1906), 
11 von Gampcnhausen, Die Idee des Martyrismus in der alien Ktrche 

(191O); H. \*su*t,JRS 1937, Hoff. 

J*o«r 1919’ G E. M. de Ste Croix, Past and Present 1963, ft ff : 
W. H. C. Frend, Martyrdom and Persecution in the Early Church 
(iQh.S); A N Shrrwin- White, Homan Society and Roman Law m the 
PJerv Testament ( 1961), -and JTS ig<;2, 199 ff - , J. Vogt, ‘Zur llcliffin- 
Bitat del Chnslenvcrfolner im ronuschen Reich', Sitzb. Akad. 
Heidelberg, Phil. -Hist Kl jgf>2, , t'hin*tcnvcrfol(iuii|fcri , 1 1 Histonsi-h 
(J- Vogt) and 11 Jurnlisch (II. Last). RA(], 11 1159 ff ; The Conflict 
between Paganism and Christianity in the fourth century (1963), ed. 
A. Momiitliano, J D. Barnet,, JRS 19I18, jiff. 

For documents in translation see J Stevenson, A Neir Euubtus 
(19S7), I 1 . K. Coleman-Norion, Roman State and Chnstian Church 
(ig(.h). VV.H C. F. 

CHR1STODORU S (5th c. A.l>.). prolific epic poet from 
Coptus in Egypt. Wrote an epic on the (saurian victory 
of Anastasius in 497, versified histories ( 7 mrpia) of 
TheBsalonica, Naele, Miletus, Tralles, Aphrodisias, and 
Constantinople ( Sttda , s.v.; cf. A. Cameron, Hist. 1965, 
4H9) and a work on the pupils of Proclus (John Lyd, De 
Magg. in. 26) — all now lost. Apart from two epigrams 
( Anth . Pal. 7. 607- 8: cf. L. (Robert, Hellenica 194N, 93), 
Ins only surviving work is an on the statues 

decorating the Baths of Zcuxippus in Constantinople 
(Anth. Pal. 2. 1-416). Both in diction and in metrical 
practice it shows clear traces of the influence of Nonnus, 
though not in all respects as strict as the master. 

F Huumc’urtcn, ‘De C pocta Thcbano’ ( 1 >i&«;. Bonn 1881); A. 
Wdsir.ind, l on Kalltm. su Plunnos ( 1 yj Jj, ch 1. A. D. li C. 

CHRISTUS PATIENS, a play in 2,610 verses describ- 
ing l he Passion of Our Lord, bearing the name of Gregory 
the Nazianzene, hut written by a Byzantine of the eleventh 
or twelfth century, possibly Constantine Manasscs. It 
containsia very great number of lines from Euripides, and 
some from Aeschylus and Lycophrnn. It is of doubtful 
use for the textual criticism of Euripides, hut portions of 
the lost end of the Bate hue have been recovered from it 
(See E. R. Dodds' edition of Bacch . (i960), 243 ff.). 

Tixi. J. G. Bran-ibs (Teubm-r, iHHs), K llorna, Hermes 1929, 
4-9 ff- ^ J. 1) H , K J 1). 

CHRYSEIS (Xpvot]U), in mythology, daughter of Chry- 
ses, priest of Apollo at Chryse. She was taken prisoner 
and given to Agamemnon as his gift of honour (yepas). 
Oil his refusal to let her father ransom her, Apollo, at 
Chryscs’ prayer, sent a plague on the Greek camp, which 
was not stayed till she was returned to him. Agamemnon 
compensated himself by taking Briseis (cj.v.) from Achil- 
les, thus starting the quarrel between them (II. 1. 11 ff). 
In a late legend (Hyg. Fab. 121) she lias a son by 
Agamemnon. H J.R. 

CIIRYSIPPUS (r. 280-207 11. c.), son of Apollonius of 
Soli (Cilicia), successor of Cleanthes as head of the Stoa. 
He came to Athens about 260 and there first attended the 
lectures of Arcesilaus (q.v. 1), then head of the Academy. 
From him he got the training in logic and dialectic which 
he later used to great advantage in fighting the scepticism 
of Arcesilaus and the Middle Academy. He was con- 
verted to Stoicism hy Cleanthes, whom he succeeded in 
232. He devoted his life to elaborating the Stoic system 
in almost innumerable works and to defending it against 
the attacks of the Academy. He was so successful that 
his philosophy became identified with Stoic orthodoxy, 
and obscured that of his predecessors, from whom he 
differed in many points, especially in his logic and theory 
of knowledge. The catalogue of his works given by 
Diog. Laert. 7. 189-202 is not completely preserved. 

Khagmi-nts Von Amim, SVF 11. 1-348; 111 3-205: Diogenes 
Laertius 7 179-202; F Brllncr, Chrvsippe 1 (1951); M. Pohleiu, 
‘Zenon und Chrvsipp’, Nachncht. Catting. Grsellsch. Fachgruppe j, 
N.F li, no. 0, Die Stoa 2 (195^); logic, B. Mates, Stoic Logic 2 ( 1961); 
physitb, S. Samburbky, Physics of the Stoics (1959). K. VoN F. 


CHRYSOGONUS, Lucius Cornelius (PW ioi), 
freedman of Sulla (q.v. 1), in collusion with two relatives 
of Sex. Roscius of Ameria (who had been murdered) 
placed the dead man’s name on the proscription lists, to 
enable them jointly to buy his property at a nominal sum. 
He is the chief object of attack in Cicero’s speech on be- 
half of Roscius (q.v. 1), whom he accused of his father’s 
murder. When the ease ucquired political overtones, 
Sulla seems to have withdrawn his support. 

Cicero, pro Roscto Amentia. E. II. 

CHRYSOSTOM, John ( c . a.d. 354-407), bishop of 
Constantinople. Though educated at Antioch by Liban- 
ius, John turned to asceticism at home and later became 
a hermit. Ordained deacon at Antioch in 381 and priest 
(386), and pre-eminently a preacher, he reluctantly be- 
came bishop of Constantinople (398). Trouble with the 
Empress Eudoxia, Theophilus of Alexandria, and 
Asiatic bishops resenting his extension of Constantinople’s 
quasi-patnnrchal authority, caused his deposition by the 
Synod of the Oak (403). He was banished, recalled, 
banished again to Armenia (404), and died in exile (407). 

Most eloquent of preachers (hence his name Chryso- 
stom, 'the golden-mouthed’) but not an outstanding 
theologian, he expounded Scripture in the Antiochene 
tradition according to its historical sense, practically and 
devotionally. Denunciation of luxury, care for the poor, 
interest in education are characteristic. The homilies De 
Statuis , occasioned by riots in 387, are notable; I)e 
Sacerdotio gives his conception of clerical duties. The 
Liturgy of Chrysostom is not his work. 

Editions H Snvilc (1O12), H tic- Montlaurnn (Funs, 1718 38); 
Mignr, P(J \lvii lxiv Lite by C\ H,iur, 2 vols (Mumrh, iojq-19, 
K.T 1959). Sec ulbu J. A tic Ald.im.i, Ripiriurium J’seudochtyso- 
stnniicum (igf» 5 ). S L G. 

CICERO (1), Marcus Tullius (/ME 29), the first of two 
sons of a rich and well-connected eqttcs of Arpinum, was 
horn on 3 Jan. 106 u.c , the year following the first con- 
sulship of C. Marius, with whose family (also from Arpi- 
num) his grandmother Gratidia had marriage-connexions. 
Ills intelligent and ambitious father (who was to die in 
the year of Cicero’s canvass lor the consulship), advisid 
perhaps hy L. Crass us (q.v. 3), gave his two sons an 
excellent education in philosophy and rhetoric in Rome 
and later in Greece, with their two first-cousins as their 
fellow students. Cicero did military service in 90/89 under 
Pompey’s father, Cn. Pompeius (q.v. 3) Strabo, and 
attended legal consultations of the two great Scaevnlac 
(qq.v. 3 and 4). He conducted his first case m 81 (Pro 
Quine t to) and made an immediate reputation through his 
successful defence of Roscius of Ameria on n charge of 
parricide in 80, a case which reflected discreditably on the 
contemporary administration of the dictator Sulla. Cicero 
was then from 79 to 77 a student of philosophy and oratory 
both in Athens and in Rhodes, where he heard Posi- 
donius (q.v. 2); he visited P. Rutihus (q.v. 1) Rufus at 
Smyrna. 

2. He returned to Rome, his health greatly improved, 
to pursue a public career, and was elected quaestor for 
75, when he served for a year in western Sicily, "and praetor 
for 66, in each case at the earliest age at which he could 
legally become a candidate. By securing the condemna- 
tion of C. Verres (q.v.) for extortion in Sicily in 70 he 
scored a resounding success against Q. Hortensius, eight 
years his senior, whom he was to replace us the leading 
figure at the Roman Bar. In a cleverly disarming speech 
delivered during his praetorship (De impeno Cn. Pompet ) 
he supported, against strong Optimate opposition, the tri- 
bune Manilius’ proposal to transfer the command in the 
war against Mithridates to Pompey ; this was the first pub- 
lic expression of his admiration for Pompey who was, with 
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occasional short interruptions, henceforward to be the 
locus of his political allegiance. He was elected consul for 
63 — the first noims homo with no political background 
whatever since Q4 — because, in a poor field, Optimate 
voters were alarmed about the intentions of Catiline(q.v.), 
who might otherwise have been their candidate. Hampered 
by a weak and indeed suspect colleague, C. Antonius 
(q.v. 3), Cicero did very well to secure evidence which 
convinced the Senate of the seriousness of Catiline’s 
conspiracy. After the last decree ( senatus consul turn 
ultimum ) was passed, and Catiline left Rome for his army 
in Etruria, five conspirators prominent in Roman society 
and politics, including a praetor, P. Cornelius Lentulus 
Sura, were arrested and executed on 5 Dec. (the Nones). 
Although, after debate, the Senate, influenced by Cato 
(q.v. 5), had recommended their execution, the act itself, 
a violation of the citizen’s right to a trial, could be justi- 
fied only by the passing of the last decree and was Cicero's 
personal responsibility. Though approved in the first 
moment of panic by all classes of society in Rome, its 
legality was strictly quest mnable, and Cicero was unwise 
to boast as loudly of it as he did (even in 11 long and in- 
discreet letter to Pompcy in the East, Pro Sulla 67, Pro 
Plane. 85, cf. Pam. 5. 7). He published his speeches of 
f»3, including those against Catiline, m fio, wrote of his 
action in prose and verse, in Greek and Latin, and invited 
others, including Posidonius, to do the same; and to the 
end of his file he never wavered in Ins belief that he had 
acted rightly and had saved Rome from catastrophe. 

3. Though it was unlikely that he would escape pro- 
secution, Cicero refused overtures from Caesar, which 
might have saved linn at the price of his political inde- 
pendence. In 58 P. Clodius (q.v. 1), whom he had ant- 
agonized m 6r when Clodius was charged with incest, 
mo\ed a bill as tribune re-enacting the law that anyone 
who had executed a citizen without trial should be 
banished. Without awaiting prosecution Cicero fled the 
country, to Macedonia, and Clodius passed a second, 
certainly unconstitutional, bill, declaring him an exile, 
lbs house on the Palatine was destroyed by Clodius* 
gangsters, part of its site to be made a shrine of Liberty, 
and Ins villa at Tusculum was also badly damaged. With 
Pompey’s belated support and with the support of the 
tribune Milo (q v.), who employed violence as irrespon- 
sibly as Clodius had done in the previous year, Cicero w as 
lecallecl by a law ol the people on 4 Aug. 57 and was 
warmly welcomed on his return both in Italy and in 
Rome, which he reached on 4 Sept. 

4. lie returned to a busy winter, fighting to secure 
adequate public compensation for the damage to Ins 
pioperty and, in the Senate and in the courts, support- 
ing those chiefly responsible for his recall. Hopes of 
dissociating Pompcy from Ins close political connexion 
with Caesar, attempts which Clodius was employed by 
C aesar to interrupt, were at an end when Caesar, Pompcy t 
and C hirsus revived their political union in Apr. 5b, and 
Cicero was sharply bi ought to heel (Att. 4. 5, on his 
'palinode'; cf. ham. 1. y tor his later account of his con- 
cision). He at once spoke warmly in the Senate (e.g. in 
Dt- provinciis consular thus) and on the public platform in 
lavour of Caesar, as of a longstanding political friend. He 
1 burned that it was the act of a realist, a sapiens , to accept 
the indisputable predominance of the Three ('temponhus 
adsenticndum’, Fam. 1. g. 21) and only revealed in con- 
versation and in letters to such close friends as Atticus 
the deep wound which his pride — his dignitas — had 
sufFered. He took no more part in the collapsing world of 
tepubhean polities, devoting himself to writing, which he 
never regarded as anything but a poor substitute for 
active political life (the De oratore was published in 55, 
and the De republica finished in 51); and he was humi- 
liated by briefs which, under pressure from Pompey and 


Caesar, he was forced to accept. He defended Vatinius 
(q.v.) successfully and Gabimus (q.v. 2) unsuccessfully 
in 54. He was humiliated too by Ins failure, in a court 
packed with troops, to defend Milo adequately when, 
with the case already prejudiced, Milo was impeached lor 
the murder of Clodius early in 52. The period brought 
him one consolation, when he was elected augur in 53 
m the place of his earlier protege, young P. Crassus (q.v. 
5), who had been killed at Carrhae. 

5. Cicero was out of Rome during the eighteen months 
preceding the outbreak of the Civil War, being selected 
under regulations following Pompey’s lex de provtnem of 
52 to govern Cilicia as proconsul from summer 51 to 
summer 50. He was a just, if not a strong, governor, but 
he regarded his appointment with horror as a second 
relegation from Rome. However, his dispatches recording 
the successful encounter of his troops with brigands on 
Mons Amanus earned a suppluatio at Rome and he re- 
turned, the Jasies ol his hetors wreathed in fading laurels, 
hoping that he might celebrate a triumph. Instead he was 
sv\ept into the vortex of the Civil War. 

6 . Appointed District Commissioner at Capua by the 
government, he did not at first follow Pompey and the 
consuls overseas. Caesar saw him at Formiac on 28 Mar. 
40, and invited him to join the rurnp of the Senate in 
Rome on terms w r hu.h with great resolution Cicero re- 
fused to accept {Alt. g. 11 a, to Caesar; g. 18). His long 
indecision up to this point which was anything hut dis- 
creditable was now at an end, and he joined the Repub- 
licans in Greece, irritating their leaders by his caustic 
criticism, himself dismayed by the absence of any ideal- 
istic loyalty on their part to the cause of Republicanism. 
After Pharsalus, in which he took no part, he refused 
Cato's invitation to assume command of the surviving 
republican forces and, pardoned by Caesar, he returned 
to Italy. Hut political life was at an end, and he was 
utterly out of sympathy w^ith Caesar’s domination. All 
that he could do was to return to his writing, his only 
important speech being that delivered in the Senate 111 
4(1 (the year in which the Brutus was written) in praise of 
Caesar’s pardon of M. Marccllus (ro.v. 51), w ho had done 
so much to precipitate the outbreak of the Civil War. 

7. That Cicero was not invited to participate in the 
conspiracy to kill Caesar in 44 is not insignificant. lie 
hailed the news of the murder on 15 Mar. with intem- 
perate delight (e.g. Fam. 6 . 15). Political life began again, 
and Cicero had all the prestige ( auctoritas ) ol a senior 
consular. Within three months he was saying openly that 
Antony should have been killed too {Att. 15. 1 1. 2). He 
accepted the overtures of the young Caesar (Octavian), 
uncritical of the lawlessness ol many of his acts, misled 
by his youth into a mistaken underassessment of his 
political acumen, and he closed his eyes to the fact that 
Octavian could never be reconciled to Brutus and Cassius, 
lie struggled in speech after speech (the Philippics , the 
first delivered on 2 Sept. 44, the last on 21 Apr. 43) to 
induce the Senate to declare Antony a public enemy. 
After Antony’s defeat in Cisalpine Gaul in Apr. 43, 
Octavian fooled Cicero for a tune, perhaps with the sug- 
gestion that they might both be consuls together. Hut 
Octavian’s intentions were different. After his march on 
Rome to secure the consulship for himself and his uncle 
Q. Pedius, and the formation of the Triumvirate, he did 
not oppose Antony’s nomination of Cicero as a victim of 
the proscriptions which were the inauguration of the new 
regime. The soldiers caught Cicero in a not very resolute 
attempt to escape by sea. His slaves did not desert him, 
and he died with courage on 7 Dec. 43. 

8 . In politics he hated Clodius, with good reason, and 
he hated M. Crassus and, at the end of his life, Antony. 
For the character of Cato, eleven years his junior, he 
had unqualified respect, and he published a panegyric of 
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Cato in 45, after his death; but in politics, especially in 
the years following Fompey’s return from the East in 62, 
he thought Cutu s uncompromising rigidity (his con- 
stantly) impolitic, and Cato never concealed his distaste 
for Cicero's policy of temporizing expediency, both at 
this period and when he capitulated to the Three in 56. 
With Fompey Cicero never established the intimacy to 
which, particularly after Fompey’s return in 62, he as- 
pired, suggesting that he might play a second Laelius 
toPompcy’a Scipio. Few of his contemporaries, perhaps, 
held him in higher esteem than did his constant opponent 
Caesar who, though olten with an imperiousness which 
Cicero could not tolerate, was always friendly in his 
approach. Cicero was not a discriminating judge of the 
political intentions of others, being far too susceptible to, 
and uncritical of, flattery; and be was inevitably con- 
demned to a certain political isolation. Loyally and not 
very critically devoted to the existing republican con- 
stitution,^ and fascinated by the mirage of a ‘concordia 
ordinum , he was never a liberal reformer (popular is ) ; yet 
he was never completely acceptable to the established 
Optunates , the worst of whom despised his social origin, 
while the rest mistrusted his personality as much as he 
mistrusted theirs. And, not having the client el a of the 
noble or of the successful general, he lacked auctorita\. It 
was this political isolation which (cl. Att. 1. 17; 1. 18. 1, 
of 61/60 d.C.) enhanced the importance for Inin of his 
close association with the knight T. Fomponius Atticu9 
(q.v. 1), a man of the highest culture in both languages, 
his banker, financial adviser, publisher, and most gene- 
rous and tolerant friend. 

9 » His marriage to Terentia had issue : Tullin, to whom 
he was devoted, whose death in 45 was the hardest of the 
blows which afflicted his private life, and M. Cicero 
(q.v. 4). His marriage survived the storms and stress of 
thirty years, until he grew irritated with Terentia and 
divorced her in winter 47/6, to marry the young Fubliha, 
from whom in turn he was almost immediately divorced. 
Cicero was a good master to his slaves and, with the lest 
of his family, was devoted to Tiro, to whom twenty-one 
of his letters in bam. 16 are addressed. He gave him I119 
freedom in 53, ‘to he our friend instead of our slave’, ns 
Quintus Cicero wrote (Fam. 16. 16. 1). 

10. Cicero, who was never a really rich man, had 
eight country residences, in Campania, at Arpinum, ut 
Tormiae, and, his suburban villa, at Tusculurn ; in Rome 
he was extremely proud of his house on the Palatine, 
which he bought in 62 fur million sesterces (Fam. 5. 
6. 2). 

11. Apart from the surviving histories of the late 

Republic and, in particular, Plutarch’s Lives of Cicero 
and of his outstanding contemporaries, the bulk of our 
knowledge of him derives from his own writings, in 
particular from his letters, only a minority of which was 
written with any thought oi publication. Ills reputation 
has therefore suffered from the fact that we have intimate 
knowledge of the most private part of his personal life; 
in this respect he lias been his own worst enemy, and his 
critics have given undue prominence to his extremes of 
exaltation and depression and to the frequent expression 
of his evident vanity. (See J. F. V. D. Balsdon, ‘Cicero 
the Man’, in Cicero, ed. Dorey.) J. F. B. 

Works 

12 . Orations (58, some incomplete, survive: about 48 
are lost). Pro Quine tw (81). Pro Sex. Roscio Amermo (80). 
Pro Roscio Comoedo (77 ?). In Caeciltum Dimnatio , In 
Verrem Act. I, Act, II. 1— v (70). Pro Tullio, Pro Fonteio , 
Pro Caenna (69). Pro Lege Maniliu , Pro Cluentio (66). 
Contra Rullum 1 - 11 1 , Pro C. Rabtno perduellionis reo , 
In Catilinam I-IV, Pro Murena (63). Pro Sulla , Pro 


Archia (62). Pro Flacco (59). Post reditum ad Quirites , 
Post reditum in Senatu , be Domo sua (57). De Haru - 
spicum response. Pro Sestw, In Vatinium , Pro Caelw, De 
l*rov. Com., Pro tialbo (56). In Pisonem (55). Pro Plancio, 
Pro Rabtrw Postumo (54). Pro Milone (52). Pro Marcello, 
Pro Ligano (46). Pro Rege Deiotaro (45). Philippicae 
1 -XIV (44-43). For historical context see §§ 1-11. 

13. Rhctorica. The De Inventume , a largely technical 
treatment in two books of types of issue and appropriate 
arguments, was written in Cicero’s youth (De Or. 1. 5), 
and probably intended as part ol a larger work (cf. De 
Jnv. 1. 9). After a gap of some thirty years Cicero re- 
turned, in his disillusionment after Luca, to writing 
about oratory, and by Nov. 55 (Att. 4. 13. 2) had finished 
the three books De Oruture. In this, probably the most 
carefully written of his literary works, and his most suc- 
cessful use of the dialogue (q.v.) form, Cicero advocates 
(through the mouth of the orator L. Crassus) a broadly 
based education for the orator, and deals with the general 
principles underlying the practice of oratory, though he 
still finds it haid to break away from the rules of the 
rhetoricians, e.g. in the classification of types of wit 
and humour in book 2. With the De Oratore Cicero him- 
self coupled (Div. 2. 4) the Brutus and Orator, and in 
them we find the same call for a liberal education (Brut. 
322, Or. 113 ft.). But his chief aim in writing them in 46 
was to defend himself against criticism. The Brutus or 
De Claris Oratoribus gives a survey of Roman oratory 
and interesting details of Cicero’s own training as an 
orator. An introductory section on Greek authors ends 
with u reference (51) to the Attic, Asiatic, and Rhodian 
schools of oratory, commending not only the salubntas 
of the Attici , but also the celentas and copui of the 
Asiatic i. Among the many oratois discussed Calvus 
(q.v.) is criticized for his plain style (exdita.O and this 
introduces a polemic against the self-styled Itiui among 
Cicero’s con tern porn ri os. Horlensius (q.v. 2), on the 
other hand, is quoted as an outstanding exponent of both 
types of Asianism, the one said to he balanced and epi- 
grammatic, the other copious and ornate (325). The 
Orator, an attempt to sketch the perfect oratoi, continues 
to attack the Attici, while condemning the ‘superfluous 
fat’ of the Asiatm, from whom Cicero wishes to dis- 
sociate himself (25). A threefold classification of style — 
grandiose, plain, and intermediate — (20-2, 75-99) is 
coupled with the threefold task of the orator — Jlectere, 
probare, delectare (69). All three styles are necessary at 
different times, and the complete oiator such as Demo- 
sthenes is able to use them all. Cicero claims merely to 
have tried. One of the features which distinguished the 
work of the Asiatici fiom that of the Atttci was their 
excessive use of rhythm, and Cicero, having touched 
briefly m this subject in the De Oratore (III. 190—8), now 
treats it at length (168 if.) — not without some incon- 
sistencies — in defence of his own belief m the virtues of 
rhythmic prose. The same controversy enters into the 
brief De Optimo Genere Oiatorum, written in 46 as an 
introduction to translations (not extant, possibly never 
completed) of the Greek orations De Coruna. Demo- 
sthenes’ all-round excellence, Cicero argues, should mean 
that ‘Atticism’ as a description of a severely plain style is 
a misnomer. The Partitiones Oratoriae, of uncertain date, 
but not before the late 50s, is a catechism in which Cicero 
answers his son’s questions on the orator's craft. Almost 
equally technical is the Toptca, written for Trebatius 
(q.v.) in 44, as an amplification of Aristotle’s discourse on 
types of argument. Cicero thus returned in his final 
years to an exposition, for the benefit of student-orators, 
of the pedantic schoolroom instruction, from which he 
started in the De Inventume, and which he believed to be 
the groundwork of an orator’s training, to be supple- 
mented by a study of philosophy, law, and history. 
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14. Philosophlca. These fall into two parts: (a) the 
political writings of the years immediately preceding 
Cicero’s governorship of Cilicia, and (b) the works on 
epistemology, ethics, and theology which were produced 
in the incrcdihly short period between Feb. 45 and 
Nov. 44. 

15. In the De Repubhca, a dialogue between Scipio, 
Laelms, and others, of which we have only parts of the 
six books (including the Sommum Scxpwms, which thanks 
to Macrohius survived independently), Cicero discusses 
the best lorm ol government, always with an eye on the 
history of the Homan State, and favours a constitution 
combining elements of all three main forms, monarchy, 
oligarchy, and dcmotiacy. Ills discussion reflects the 
troubled political conditions of the time and looks to a 
rector (for which part Cicero may at one time have cast 
Poinpey) as a remedy for Home’s political sickness, but 
its chief value tor subsequent ages lay in its assertion of 
human rights and the brotherhood of man, a notion 
which Stoic beliefs helped to foster. Cicero probably 
woiked on the De Legitim immediately after doing most 
of the work on the Dr Republua (ef. Leg. 1. 15), but did 
not publish it. (It dots not appear in the list he gives in 
Ihv. 2. 1 11 , and is not specifically mentioned in the Letters\. 
In the three extant books (Macrohius quotes from a fifth 
book, and the reference to ludum in 3. 47 has generally 
been taken to point to the subject of the fourth hook) 
Cicero expounds the Stoic conception ot a divinely sanc- 
tioned Law, based on reason, and discusses legal enact- 
ments connected with religion and magistracies. 

16. Politic al mactix ity under Caesar’s dictatorship and 
the death of Tullia finally led Cicero to write on philo- 
sophical subjects which bad always interested lmn, from 
the early days of his studies under the Epicureans Phaed- 
1 us (q.v. 3) and Zeno(q v. 5), the Academics Pinion (q.v. 
3) of Larissa, Antioehus (q.v. 11) of Ascalon, and the 
Stoic Posidonius (q.v. 2), through the years of his asso- 
ciation v\ 1 tli Diodotus (q.v. 3) the Stoic, to the dark days 
immediately alter the Civil War, when Matius uiged him 
to write on philosophy (Ram. 1 1. 27. 5). What had former- 
ly been for C'ueio a useful exercise (ef. 7 '//?r. 2. 9, and Ins 
claim (Or. 12) to he a product ot the Academy rather 
than of the 1 helm Rians’ workshops) and a source of 
oratorical material (cf. De Or. 1. 56 and Or. 113 ff. ; the 
Paiadvxa Sioiiorum , published, it seems, as late as the 
beginning of 46, is an exercise in the preparation of such 
matci 1 rdf became now a haven of refuge {Ram. 7. 30. 2), a 
dnlorts medmna {Acad. Rost. 1. n). Cicero needed to 
reussuie himself, and hoped as well to make a name for 
himself as a philosophical writer. (This is clear from 
OJf. 1. 2 ft'., where he admits his inferior philosophical 
knowledge, hut against this balances his virtues as a sty- 
list!) Me had a profound admiration and respect for Plato 
('dius die iioster ’: Att. 4. 16 3) and Aristotle, and aimed at 
giving the Hoinans a philosophical literature, winch 
would t.ike the place of the Greek philosophers. The 
problem of how closely Cicero followed his Greek sources 
admits ot no certain solution, since so much of the work 
of Hellenistic philosophers has been lost. Some scholars 
have taken Cicero’s words : throy/m^a sunt, minore labore 
punt; verba tantum adjero quibus abundo {Att. 12. 52. 3) 
too seriously. More trustworthy are his claims {OJJ. 1. 6) 
to follow the Stoics (in that work) not as a mere translator 
hut drawing from Stoic sources ns he thinks fit, and {Fin. 
1 b) to add his own criticism ( indicium ) and arrangement 
(scrihetidi ordo) to the chosen authority. 

17. r l ’wo lost works probably came first: the Cnnso- 
latio, an attempt to console himself for the loss of Tullia, 
and the Horlensms , a plea for the study of philosophy, 
which profoundly affected St. Augustine {Confess. 3. 4. 7). 
In the list m Div. 2. 1, the llorlenstus is followed by the 
Acadcmica, a w ork originally in two books, entitled Catulus 


and LucuJ lus, of which only the second survives, but 
later recast in four books, ot which we possess part of the 
first {Academica Posterior a). Here Cicero discussed the 
views of the New Academy, and in particular ot Carneades 
(q.v.) on the impossibility of attaining certain knowledge. 
The recommendation (Div. 2. 150) to give unprejudiced 
consideration to diflerent theories before approving 
similhma veri appealed to Cicero, who chose to regard 
himself as belonging to this philosophical school ( Tusc. 2. 
5 , 4 - 47 )- 

18. Hut in moral questions Cicero was susceptible to 
the attrac lions ot Stoic teaching, as is evident in the De 
Ritnbus honor um et malorum, where he sets out and 
answers in turn the theories on the summwn bunum pro- 
pounded by the Epicureans and Stoics, before giving the 
views of Antioehus’ so-called ‘Old Academy’ in book 5, 
and providing a somewhat unconvincing conclusion to 
the whole work, from the often difficult and sometimes 
tedious exposition of the schools’ views on the principles 
of morality, Cicero turned in the Tusculan Disputations 
to the problems of death, grief, fear, passion, and other 
mental disorders, and of what is essential for hnppincss. 
Concerned largely to allay his own doubts, and impressed 
by Stoic teaching on these subjects, he writes here with 
a passionate intensity, and his language at times reaches 
heights of majesty and lyrical beauty never attained by 
any other Latin piose authoT. 

19. Theological speculation next engrossed Cicero's 
attention. First came the De Natura Deorum — three 
books, each giving the view of a different school (Epicur- 
ean, Stoic, Academic) on the nature of the gods and the 
existence of a Divine Providence. Having allowed Cotta 
to present the sceptical Academic view in hook 3, Cicero 
rounds oil the debate with a typically Academic expres- 
sion of his own opinion : that the Stoic’s argument is more 
likely to be right {ad veritatis sinulitudmem . . . prapemwr 
3. 95). Next, Stoic beliefs concerning Fate and the possi- 
bility of prediction are examined with a wealth of anec- 
dote and quotation in the two books of the De Dtvinatione, 
published |ust ufter Caesar’s murder {Div. 2. 4), and in 
this case Cicero displays no sympathy with Stoic views, 
lfe does, however, reaffirm (2. 148) his belief in the exist- 
ence ol a Divine Being, and maintains that it is prudent 
to keep up traditional rites and ceremonies. Finally, the 
fragmentary De Rato discusses the problem of Free Will 
und decides against Stoic fatalism. 

20 . The two genial and polished essays Cato Maior de 
Senectute (wutten probably just before Caesar’s murder 
and included in De Div. list) and the Laelius de Anncitia 
show once again Ciceio’s anxiety to reassure himself in 
times of stress and danger, and his last work on moral 
philosophy De. Officns (linishcd Nov. 44) aims at giving 
advice, based on Stoic precepts and in particular (for 
books 1 und 2) on the teachings of Panaetius (q.v.), on a 
variety ol problems of conduct (ostensibly to Cicero’s 
son). 

21. It was these three works, along with the Tusc. and 
the Sommum Seipioms , which continued to attract readers 
in the Middle Ages, when the w'orkof Cicero the politician 
and orator was almost forgotten, to he rediscovered at the 
time of the Renaissance. Cicero’s influence on European 
thought and literature as a philosopher who reproduced 
and commented on much that was interesting and impor- 
tant in Greek philosophy, as the creator of a philosophical 
vocabulary in Latin, and as an unusually sensitive writer 
of lucid and sonorous prose has been so pervasive as al- 
most to defy assessment. Th. Zielinski’s standard work, 
Cicero im Wandel der Jahrhunderte (1912), has been 
supplemented by M. L. Clarke and A. E. Douglas in 
Cicero (ed. Dorey, 1965). 

22. Poems. Cicero’s desire to win renown in as many 
fields as possible and his talent for manipulating words 
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led almost inevitably to attempts at verse (cf. Plut. Cic. 40 
lor Cicero’s facility as a versifier). Alter u boyhood epic, 
Glaucus Pontius , extant in Plutarch’s time ( Cic . 2) and 
some youthful poems mentioned by Julius Capitolinus 
(Cord. 3. 2), which are no more than names to us, Cicero 
early applied himself to a translation in hexameters of the 
Phaenomena of Aratus (q.v. 1). Of the first section (en- 
titled Aratus) a large part has survived independently 
(469 lines), the only portion of Cicero’s verse to do so. The 
second section, Cicero’s Prognostic^ is referred to by 
Cicero on occasion as a separate poem. The use by Virgil 
of some of the same material in Georg. 1 makes one regret 
that only fragments of this section survive. (The reference 
in Alt. 2. 1. 11 and a comparison ot lines quoted Div . 1. 
14 and Isidore tz. 7. 37 have led some to suppose that 
Cicero revised the Progjwstica c. 60; but the reference 
does not compel this interpretation and the quotation 
may be mistaken.) Other translations both of single lines 
and of extended passages from Homer and the tragedians 
which serve to embellish Ciccro’9 philosophical writings 
are workmanlike rather than distinguished. After his con- 
sulship and again after his exile he thought to add to his 
reputation by composing the autobiographical poems De 
Consulatu and De Tcmporibm Suis, which were unlikely 
to appeal to contemporaries already satiated with Cicero’s 
self-glorification. Of them little has survived except a 
passage of seventy-two lines from the De Consulatu 
(quoted Div. 1. 17) and the two notorious lines singled 
out, perhaps unfairly, for derision by contemporaries 
(cf. Off . 1. 77) and by Quintilian (11. 1. 24) and Juvcnnl 
(10. 122). More promising material was used by Cicero in 
his epic Marius which is of uncertain date: the subject 
suggests the 70s, whereas the style of the scanty fragments 
(for the main one see Div. 1. 106) suggests, but does not 
compel, a later date. 

23. Cicero’s verse lacks poetic imagination, vigour of 

movement, and variety of pauses: its chief interest lies in 
the possibility it affords of tracing the development of 
Latin hexameter verse from Ennius to Virgil. Conclusions 
are unsure owing to the fragmentary nature of Cicero’s 
verse and the loss of other poets, but it seems likely that 
he made a significant contribution in lightening the move- 
ment of the hexameter, in obtaining a more frequent 
clash of ictus and accent in the first four feet and coin- 
cidence in the last two, and in refining the use of elision. 
For the latest assessment of Cicero’s poems see G. B. 
Townend in Cicero (cd. Dorcy). J- H. S. 

24. Letters (93 1 111 Tyrrell and Purser). Sixteen books 
Ad Famihares were published by Tiro, his literary 
executor. The sixteen books Ad Atticum cover the years 
68 to 44; Cornelius Nepos saw them and acutely appre- 
ciated their value as a historical source ( Vita Attici 16. 3). 
The previously accepted assumption that, because 
Asconius made no explicit reference to them, they were 
not published until the time of Nero, was challenged by 
J. Carcopino, but Carcopino’s suggestion that they were 
published in 34/3 as part of Octavian’s propaganda war 
against Antony is not convincing (but cf. A. Piganiol, 
Rev. hist. 1949, 224 fT., for a modification of this sug- 
gestion) and D. R. Shackleton Bailey, in his Cicero's 
Letters to Atticus i, ii (1965), 59 ff., has restated the case 
for a Neronian date. There are also twenty-seven letters 
written to his brother Quintus (Ad Quintum fratrem) 
during periods when the brothers were separated, chiclly 
when Quintus was in the provinces, from 59 to 54, and 
twenty-five letters of the correspondence of Brutus and 
Cicero (with one interesting letter of Brutus to Atticus, in 
criticism of Cicero, Ad Brut. 25 (1. 17), all from 43 b.c. 
There are, all told, ninety-nine different correspondents, 
writers, or recipients of letters, and the whole correspond- 
ence ranges over the years 68-43. Even so, a great many 


important letters (for instance, Cicero’s letter to Pompey 
in 63 about the execution of Catiline’s supporters) have 
not survived. Cicero’s own letters vary greatly in style. 
Some were careful and deliberate (c.g. Fam. 1. 9; 5. 7; 
5. 12); others were written in haste, without thought of 
publication. As would be expected, more letters survived 
from the last years of his life (163 from 45, 122 from 44, 
and 101 from the first half of 43). When (for the first time, 
as far as we know) he thought of the publication of a 
volume of his letters in July 44, he wrote in terms of a 
quite small collection, seventy, which Tiro possessed, 
with the addition of others which Atticus would provide 
(Alt. 16. 5. 5). J B 
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Rruwaene, 1 m Th^o logic de C. (1Q37). with bibliography on ( .’i 
sources ; B. Farrington, Pnmum Craius Homo (1927); 11 Sjogren , 
Commentatwnes Tullianae , de Ciceroms eptstuhs .... Quaes twites 
(igio);E. Malcovali, C.e lapoesia(i 043); M. Ramhaud.C. et l' histone 
romatne (iqsi) /Pti. Zielirtslu, C.tm Wandel der Juhrhunderte{u)\ i)- 
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CICERO (2), Quintus Tullius {PW 31) (102-43 b.c.), 
younger brother of Marcus Cicero (1) and similarly 
educated (they were both in Athens in 79 d.c.), had none 
of his brother’s genius. Me was impetuous and often 
tactlessly outspoken; yet he was an able administrator. 
Plebeian aedile in 65 and praetor in 62 (helped, no doubt, 
by the tact that Marcus was praetor and consul respective- 
ly when he was elected), he governed Asia from 61-59, 
receiving two long letters of udvice and criticism from 
his brother in Rome {QFr. 1. 1 f.). He spent winter 57/6 
in Sardinia as a legate of Pompey (q.v.), when Pompcy 
received his corn commission, and was evidently a hostage 
for Marcus’ good behaviour in politics. He was legate on 
Caesar’s staff ill Gaul from 54 to early 51, taking part 
111 the invasion of Britain m 54 and winning deserved 
praise tor Ins courage in holding out against the Nervii 
when the Gauls attacked the winter camps in 54 (I) Gall. 
S- 40-52); though unwell, he drove himself so hard that 
his troops forced hirn to take some sleep at night (ibid. 40. 
7). At Atuntuea a year later lie took risks, probably with 
more excuse than Caesar allows, and was criticized (ibid. 
6. 36-42). He was a valuable legate on Marcus’ stall in 
Cilicia in 51/50, supplying (with C. Pomptinus) the 
military experience which Marcus lacked. He joined 
Pompey in the Civil War, was pardoned after Pharsalus 
and then, with his son, behaved badly in maligning his 
brother to Caesar {Att. 11. 9 f.). Victims of the pro- 
scription in 43, he and his son were betrayed by their 
slaves. 

The twenty-seven surviving letters of Marcus to 
Quintus were written between 59 and 54, mostly when 
Quintus was serving abroad. Of the four short surviving 
letters of Quintus, one {bum. 16. 16: 53 d.c.) congratu- 
lated Milieus on enfranc hising Tiro and three ( Fam . 16. 
8 49 d.c. ; 16. 26 f. : 44 d.c.) were to Tiro. Quintus was a 
literary dilettante, writing four tiagcdies in sixteen days 
when in Gaul {QFr. 3. 5. 7). Though certainly is not 
possible (ltalsdon, CQ 1963, 242 ff.), a strong case has 
liven made out for believing that neither Quintus nor, 
indeed, a contemporary wrote the Commentariolum 
Pctitionis , a long letter on Marcus’ canvass for the consul- 
slop of 63 (M. I. Henderson, JRS 1950, 8 If.; R. G. M. 
Nishct, JRS 1961, 84 fT. ; W. S. Watt, A 1 . Tulli Ciceroms 
Kpistulae, in (O.C.T., 1958), 17Q). 

lake his brother, Quintus owned property near 
Arpinum. His marriage to Pomponia, sister of Marcus’ 
fi lend Atticus (q.v. 1) lasted from 69 to 44 and produced 
one son, but was never a happy one. 

W Wiemer, f), 7 ulhus Ciuro (Diss. Jena, 1^30). J 1 \ H. 

CICERO (3), Quintus Tullius {PW 32) (66-43 b.c.), 
unstahle son of (2), was harmed from childhood by the 
disputes ol his parents, each of whom canvassed his sym- 
pathy against the other. Ills education was supervised 
dui 1 lights father’s absences on duty abroad by his mother’s 
In other T. Pomponius Atticus (q.v. 1) to 54 and then by 
Ins uncle M. Cicero (1). With his lousin (4) he was taken 
(>»il to Cilicia in 51-50, when his father was legate on his 
uncle’s stafT. The hoys stayed tor a tune with King 
Dnotarus (q.v.) of Galatia {Att. 5. 17. 3). On the Repub- 
lic an side at Pharsalus and afterwards pardoned by Caesar, 
lie then went to Asia with his father and sought to pre- 
judice Caesar against his uncle {Att. 1 1. 10. 1). In 46 he 
was aedile at Arpinum {Fam. 13. 11. 3) and became 
bupcrcus at Rome {Atl. 12. 5. 1) and was perhaps active 
■is such in the Lupercaha of 44, when Caesar was offered 
a crown. He was killed with his father in the proscriptions, 
in Dec. 43. J. P. ti. 

CICERO (4), Marcus Tullius {PW 30), b. 65 b.c., 
Spoilt son of the orator (1) and Terentia, was educated 


under his father’s supervision and taken out to Cilicia by 
him in 51. He was a successful cavalry officer in the 
republican army in 49/8 {Off. 2. 45). Pardoned after 
Pharsalus, he would have liked to serve under Caesar in 
Spain {Att. 12. 7. 1), but instead was sent to Athens to 
study under the Peripatetic Cratippus. He served under 
Brutus, who praised him highly ( Rrut . 3 (2. 3). 6). After 
Philippi he joined Sextus Pompeius, but took advantage 
of the amnesty of 39. He was elected Ponlifex and was 
colleague of Octavian (from 13 Sept, to 1 Nov.) as consul 
in 30; afterwards he governed Syria and was proconsul 
of Asia. There is no evidence to support the hypothesis 
(J. Carcopino, Cicero , the Secrets of his Correspondence 
(1951), 489 ff.) that his father’s letters were published in 
34/3 at the instigation of Octavian, partly to blacken his 
father’s memory, and that he was an agent in the enter- 
prise. Though he was, by his own admission, idle in his 
student days {Fam. 16. 21) and drank too much (Pliny, 
UN 14. 147) and though his distinguished public career 
may have been partly due to Octavian’s repentance for 
his father’s murder (cf. Sen. Ben. 4. 30), he cannot have 
heen without considerable administrative ability. 

J. 1 *. 13 . 

CILICIA, a district of southern Asia Minor. The name 
included various regions at various times, but came ulti- 
mately to designate the eastern half of the south coast. Of 
this the western portion (Cilicia Trarheia) is wild and 
mountainous, the eastern (Cilicia Pedias) is rich plain- 
land. Here, after the Trojan War, came Greek settlers, 
bringing with them the name of the Cilices, who in 
Homer are located in the southern Troad { 11 . 6. 397). 
Their leader, according to tradition, was Mopsus the 
seer, whose name survived in Mopsuestia and Mopsu- 
crene and occurs as a personal name in later inscriptions. 
Identified wholly or partly with the Ililakku of the 
Assyrian records and with the Kelekesh of the Egyptian, 
the Cilicinns were subject to the Assyrians in the eighth 
century; subsequently they were governed by a line of 
kings, at first independent, then under the Persians, 
bearing the name or title of Syennesis. After liberation by 
Alexander, possession of the country was disputed by 
the Ptolemies and the Selcucids; at the same time, at 
Olha in the eastern part of Trachcia, a sacerdotal dynasty 
maintained itself for several centuries, claiming heroic 
descent under the names of Teucer and Ajax. In the 
second century the pirates established themselves strongly 
on the coast of Trachcia; to deal with them the Romans 
c. T02 D.C. instituted a special command called the pro- 
vince of Cilicia. This, however, did not include either 
Pedias or even Trachcia; Cicero defines it as Lyciarn, 
Pamphyliam, Pisidiam Phrygiamque totam , but this is 
probnhly exaggerated (Verr. 2. 1. 95). The pirates were 
not in fact suppressed until Pompcy’s campaign of 67 D.c. 
Pedias was included in the province r. 64 B.c., and in 56 a 
considerable area of the interior north of Taurus (while 
in the interior Pompey had also recognized the rule of a 
dynast, Tarcondimotus, who survived till he died fighting 
for Antony in 31 D.C., with his capital at Ilierapohs- 
Castabnla); but soon afterwards this province was dis- 
membered and shared between Syria and Galatia, and 
under the early Empire it ceased to exist. Trachcia was 
at this time ruled by a succession of kings of Galatia, 
Cappadocia, and Commagcne. In a.d. 72 Vespasian re- 
constituted the province of Cilicia to include Pedias and 
Trachcia only, under a praetorian legate. 

Cilicia Pedias is among the most fertile parts of Asia 
Minor; it produced fiax (now mostly replaced by cotton), 
vines, olives, and corn. It was also important strategically 
as affording the only route from Asia Minor to Syria. 
Tracheia had little to offer apart from ship-timber, which, 
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however, was valuable to the Ptolemies (Egypt heinp lack- 
ing in timber), and later to the pirates. 

Jones, Cities E. Rom. Prnv. ch. 8; R. Syme in Anatolian Studies 
Buckler (1939), 299 If.; Maine, Rom Rule Asia Mm. chu. 11 . 12 . *7- 

CJ K. U- 


CILO, Lucius Fadius (Septim/mis Cutinius Act I inn us 
Lepidu s Fulcinianus), cos. stiff. A.n. 193, a Spaniard, was 
comes of Scptiinius Severus and Caracalia. After govern- 
ing Narboncnsis, Galatia, and Bithynia-Pontus, lie ac- 
companied Sevcrus to the Fast against FYsccnnius Niger 
(193). lie then governed Moesi.i Superior (195/6) ,ult ^ 
Pannonia Superior (197-202), was praefectus urbi (203! 4- 
? 2 it) and cos. H ord. (204). lie saved Macrinus’ life after 
Plautianus’ murder in 205, and later tried to reconcile 
Carnculla and Geta. After Geta’s murder (212) his life 
was threatened by Caracalla but was saved by popular 
demonstrations. II. H. S. 

CIMBRI, a G erman tribe from north Jutland, where 
the district of liimmerland preserves their name. To- 
wards the end of the second century 11. c. over-population 
and encroachments by the sea drove them to migrate, 
in company with the Teutoncs (q.v.) and Ambrones. 
From the Kibe they arrived, by a roundabout route, in 
Noricum, where they defeated a Homan consular army 
(1 13 B.C.). They then turned west and entered the Helve- 
tian territory between the Main and Switzerland, where a 
few of them settled ; vestiges of a Cimhnc element in the 
population are perhaps implied by inscriptions to Mercur- 
ius CiiTibnanus at Miltcnbcrg and Heidelberg ( 1 LS 4595, 
4596, cf. 9377). About 1 10 they entered the Rhone valley, 
defeating M. Junius Silanus and then turning into the 
centre of Gaul. In 105 they were again in the south, 
where they won the gieat victory of Arausio (Orange), 
and then entered Spain, whence the Celtiherians drove 
them out. They now moved towards Italy. Manus de- 
feated the Teutoncs and Ambroncs, who took the western 
route, at Aquae Sextiae (Atx-en- Provence) in 102, and 
in 101 destroyed the Cimhri, who had travelled round 
the Alps and entered Italy by the north-east, near Verccl- 
lae, in the Po valley. A few T of the Germans had remained 
in northern Gaul; the later Aduatuci claimed to be their 
descendants. A remnant of the Cimbri was found in 
Jutland by the naval expedition sent by Tiberius in 
A.D. 5 (A Ion. Anc. 26). 

L. . Srhmult, CScschuhte Uer deutu hen Sfdinrne Die H 'citgermanm* 
(1938), 1. 3 fl , Tacitus, (Jet mania, cd. Anderson (rgiK), 171 ir 

O. B. 

CIMINIUS MONS, range of volcanic mountains rising 
to c . 3,000 feet, which separate southern from central 
Ktruria. A crater lake (Larus Ciminius: Lagn di Vito) 
nestles amongst them. Fabius (q.v. 3) Rulhanus won 
fame by penetrating tlieir awe-inspiring, thickly wooded 
slopes in 310 ii.c. (Livy y. 36-9). Sutrium and Nepete 
(qq.v.) are keys to the region. E. T. S. 

CIMMERIANS Assyrian Gimirri, the 

‘Gomer 1 of Kzek. xxxvm. 6, Genesis x. 2), a people driven 
from south Russia by the nomad Scyths (Hdt. 1. 16 f.). 
They overthrew Phrygia under the last King Midas 
(1 c . 676?), killed Gyges (q.v.), took the lower town of 
Sardis (c. 644), and terrorized Ionia (Strabo 647, citing 
Calhnus and Archilochus), but were gradually destroyed 
by epidemics and in wars with Lydia and Assyria. Their 
name survived in the Cimmerian Bosporus (Straits of 
Kertch) and some place-names thereabout (though 
'Crimea* itself is from Turkish kirim, a ditch, i.e. that 
across the isthmus of Perekop). In our Odyssey (t 1 . 14 ff.) 
Cimmerians appear as a people on whom the sun never 


shines, near the land of the dead; but old variants 
Chcimerim, Kerbenoi (cf. Cerberus), rather suggest that 
the reading Kimmerim has prevailed here only through 
the fame of the real Cimmerians. A ^ 

CIMON, Athenian statesman and soldier, son of 
Miltiades (q.v.) and Hegesipyle, daughter of the Thracian 
King Olorus. On his father’s death in 489 he paid the 
fne of fifty talents which had been imposed upon him. 
lie took part in an embassy to Sparta in 479 and from 
479/8 or 478/7 held other frequently as strategos. In 
478 he helped Aristides (q.v. 1) to win the allegiance of 
the maritime Greeks and from 476 to 463 commanded 
in all or nearly nil the operations of the Delian League 
(q.v.). He drove Pausanias (q.v. 1) out of Byzantium and 
captured Kion oil the Strymon fiom the Persian Boges 
(176/5). Soon after this he conquered Scyros; the Dolo- 
pian pirntes who inhabited it were replaced by Athenian 
colonists and Cirnon brought back ‘the hones of Theseus’ 
in triumph to Athens. These successes, coupled with his 
noble birth, his wealth, which he lavished on enter- 
tainments and public works, and his connexions — his 
(second?) wife Isodne was an Alcmaeonid and his sister 
Flpinice married Callias (q.v. ij -made him very in- 
fluential and lie became the leader of the aristocratic 
party in opposition to Thcmistocles, and later to Kphialtes 
(q.v. 4) and Pericles. He is not said to have commanded 
in the operations against Carystus and Naxos (between 
473 and 4O9), but this may simply be due to the brevity 
of our sources. His greatest military achievement soon 
followed (c. 468) — the Kurymcdon campaign, in which 
the Persian fleet was totally destroyed, and several Greek 
cities, as far east as Phasehs (q.v.), joined the League. 
Next he subdued the Thracian Chersonese, driving out 
the remaining Persians, and, apparently in the ame cam- 
paign, began the reduction of Thasos, which had seceded 
from the League, perhaps with the covert suppoit of 
Alexander I of Macedon. This task Cimon completed 
after a two years’ siege (465-463). On his return to Athens 
he was prosecuted on his euthyna (q.v.) by Pericles and 
other democrats, on a charge of having been bribed by 
Alexander not to attack Macedonian territory, but was 
acquitted. He now persuaded the Athenians, despite the 
opposition of Kphialtes, to assist Sparta against the insur- 
gent helots, and hirnsclf led out a large force of hoplites 
(462). He was, however, soon sent home by the Spartan*, 
(who feared that the Athenians might intrigue with the 
helots), and with this ignominy Cimon's great influence 
at Athens ended. The democrats, led by Kphialtes and 
Pericles, stripped the Areopagus (q v.) of most of its 
powers either during his absence or after his failure, and 
he was ostracized in 46 1 . Four years later Cirnon asked to 
he allowed to fight against the Spartans at Tanagra to 
prove his loyally; this was refused, but he was recalled 
soon after. He took little part in politics, however, till 
c. 450, when lie arranged a Five Years’ Peace with Sparta, 
and led a last expedition against Persia, to recapture 
Cyprus. On this campaign he died, and peace with Persia 
followed (see cam. I as 1). Besides Isodice, Cimon married 
an Arcadian woman, apparently the mother of those three 
of his six sons who were called Lacedaemonius, Kleus, 
and Thessalus alter the three peoples whose proxenos 
(q.v.) he was. Lacedaemonius w r as strategns in 433/2 and 
commanded in the first expedition to Corcyra in 433. 

In the later biographical tradition represented by 
Plutarch Cimon figured as a large-hearted, expansive, 
genial conservative; his foreign policy, in contrast with 
that of Pericles, one of goodwill towards the allies, friend- 
ship with Sparta, and war against the national enemy. 
There is some truth in this, but the Egyptian war took 
place during his exile, and he was as active as Pericles in 
opposing by force secession from the League. Attacks 
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were made on his character, some of them by Steaim- 
brotus, who came from Thasos. 

riutftrch, Cimon. Meyer, Forschungen ii. i fT.; A. W. Gomme, An 
Jhstoncal Commentary on Thucydides i (1045), 326 f.; G. A. Pspan- 
1 on. on, AjPhxl. IM5I. 17ft ff- J- Barm. I fist. 1953/4. 163 ff ; \V. R. 

C onnor GRBS 1963. 107 ff. A. W. C. , T. J C. 

CINAED1C POETRY, verses recited by jawuSoAoyoi, 
rvicIi as SotHdes and Timon of Phlius. Originally ac- 
companied by oriental instruments (Demetr. Eloc. 37; 
Polyb. 5. 37- *°), they were later recited (Pliny, Ep. g. 17. 

1 ; Strabo 648). They were of a satirical and scurrilous 
character (Petron. Sat. 23. 2) and said to be of Ionian 
origin (Ath. 620 e; cf. Plaut. Stich. 769). C M. B. 

CINAETHON OF LACEDAEMON, epic poet, of 
uncertain date ; supposed author of a Telegonia ( ? Theo- 
gonia), an Oedtpodea , the I lias parva , a Ileraclea , and 
perhaps genealogies ; to be distinguished from Cynaethus 
(q.v.). Set- epic cycle. 

KGt 4, H, 3H, 212. 

CINCINNATUS, Lucius Quinctius (PIV 27), an 
historical figure, although details of his career possibly 
wcie derived from popular poetry. I11 458 b.c., according 
to tradition, when Miniitius was besieged by the Aequi 
on Mt. Algidus, Cincinnatus was appointed dictator and 
dispatched lo his rescue. lie defeated the Aequi, treed 
Minucius, resigned his dictatorship after sixteen days, 
and returned to his farm beyond the Tiber. The story 
Liter underwent embellishments (e.g. the Prata Quinctia 
may have suggested the name of the hero, and various 
features may have been borrowed from the account of 
the rescue of C. Minucius in 217 H.c.), bur undoubtedly 
it is based on more than the misinterpretation of some 
monument, a fnlsc etymology, or reduplication. But the 
story of Cincinnatus’ second dictatorship in 439 has no 
foundation. 

(. 'ifilvit, Comm Livy 1-5, 41f.il. I\ T. 

CINCIUS (P\V 5) ALIMENTUS, Lucius, Roman 
senator and historian, was praetor in Sicily in 210/9 
11. c., and was captured by Hannibal (Livy 21. 38. 3). His 
history of Rome, wntten in Greek, set the foundation of 
the city in 729-728 n.c. and reached his own times. With 
the work ol Fahius Pictor, it formed the basis of the 
suutniial historical tradition, especially of the Second 
Punic War. The constitutional antiquarian of the same 
mime wrote towards Augustan times. 

1‘i'tei, IIRHel. i J , ci, 40, Fibril 111 l 876 II. Wjlbank, Polybius 29, 

A. H. McD. 

CINEAS, a skilful Thessalian diplomat, famous for 
his observations that Rome’s Senate was an assembly of 
kings and war with Rome a battle with a hydra. King 
Pyirhus (q.v.) sent him at least once and possibly twice 
to Rome to negotiate peace, llis terms, however, proved 
unacceptable. 

P l.^vcquc, Pyrrhos (1957), 346 f. E T S. 

CINESLAS ( c . 450-f. 390 b.c.), dithyramhic poet, of 
Athens, connected with the abolition of the Chorus from 
Attic comedy (Schol. Ar. Ran. 404), twice engaged in 
legal proceedings with Lysias, w’ho disapproved of him 
O'Ys. 21. 20; fr. 73). No fragments of interest survive 
from his work, but Aristophanes refers to him at Av. 
H 77 ; J*ys- 860; Eccl. 330; Ran. 1437; fr. 198; and 
Plutarch ( De mus. 30) regarded him as a corrupter of 
Attn music. See music § 10. C. M. B. 

CINNA (i), Lucius Cornelius ( PIV 106), of patrician 
birth, fought with distinction in the Social War and, 
against the opposition of Sulla, became consul in 87 B.c. 


Trying to rescind the legislation that Sulla had carried by 
armed force, he was driven out of Rome by his colleague 
Octavius (q.v. 3) and was illegally deposed in favour of 
Merula. Collecting a force of legionaries and Italians, and 
supported by Carbo (q.v. 2), Sertonus, and Manus, he 
marched on Rome and captured it late in 87, after the 
death of Pompeius Strabo and the failure ol Metellus 
(q.v. 7) Pius to relieve it. He punished those who had 
acted illegally, but tried (not altogether successfully) to 
atop Marius’ indiscriminate massacre. Consul (86) with 
Marius, and, after Manus’ death, with Valerius Flaccus, 
he managed to eliminate the use of force that had become 
accepted and to restore ordered government. He gained 
the co-operation ol the equites and the People by financial 
reforms (see flaccus 6, and marius 3), and that of the 
consulars (Perpema 3, Marcius Philippus 4, Scaevola 
4, and Valerius Flaccus 6 (qq.v.)) and other respon- 
sible men by moderation and regard for mus maiorum. 
However, following Manus’ precedent, he held the 
consulship again in 85 and 84 with Carbo, in view of 
the danger from Milhndates (whom he continued to 
fight) and of Sulla’s ambiguous behaviour, though he 
tried to negotiate with Sulla. Embarking on a Lihurnian 
campaign early in 84, perhaps to train an aimy for a 
possible conflict with Sulla’s veterans, he was killed in a 
mutiny, after which Sulla rebelled and the government 
disintegrated. Our information on him is distorted by 
hostile sources. 

H Bennett. Ctnnu and his Times (1923); Radian, Stud. Gr. Rom. 
Jhst. 20(1 II , C. M. Bulst. i/m. lyin, 307 .il. E. J). 

CINNA (2), Lucius Cornelius (PW 107), son of Cinna 
(1), took part in the revolt of Lepidus (q.v. 2), joined 
Sertonus (q.v.) in Spain, and was allowed to return, 
along wiLli other Lepidam, by a Lex Plautia passed (in 
70 n.c. ?) With the support of his brother-in-law Caesar; 
but was probably still debarred from a public career, as 
he reached the praetorslup only in 44, after Caesar had 
reinstated the sons of the prosc ribed (49). As praetor he 
showed Republican sympathies: he expressed approval 
of the murder of Caesar, and w'as attacked on his wny to 
the Senate (17 Mar.) and rescued by Lepidus. He pro- 
cured the restoration of the deposed tribunes Flavus and 
Marullus, and on 28 Nov. refused the province assigned 
him by Antony. He married, perhaps at this time, Pom- 
pey’s daughter, w idow since 46 of Sulla (3). He may have 
been proscribed (cf. Sen. clem. 1. 9. 8). T. J. C. 

CINNA (3), Gaius IIelvius (PIV 12, cf. n), a native 
of Cisalpine Gaul, a pupil of Valerius Cato, and a friend 
of Catullus, with whom he was probably in Bithynia in 
57 n.c. (Catull. 10). He was a ductus poeta of the ‘Alex- 
andrian’ school. His ‘epyllion’ Zmymu , the work of nine 
years (Quint. 10. 4. 4), was a masterpiece of the ‘new* 
Alexandrian manner and the admiration of his fellow 
poets (Catull. 95: cf. Verg. Eel. Q. 35). Its subject, the 
Cyprian legend of the unnatural love of Zmyrna (or 
Myrrha) for her father Cinyras, gave opportunity for 
developing the Alexandrian interest in the psychology 
of passion and its allusive learning was such that within 
a generation or two it needed a commentary and the 
scholar L. Crassicius made his reputation by writing one 
(Suet. Gramm. 19). His propempticon Polhoms, a travcl- 
pocm in a Hellenistic genre, was prompted by a visit of 
the young Pollio (q.v.) to the East 111 56 b.c. ; he also wrote 
light verse in hendecasyllabics, scazons, and elegiacs. 

He is usually identified with C. Helvius Cinna, tribune 
in 44, who carried a law deposing his colleagues Flavus 
and Marullus, who had offended Caesar, and was said to 
have drafted another permitting Caesar to marry addi- 
tional wives and so get himself heirs. After Caesar's 
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funeral he was torn to pieces by the mob, which mistook 
him for Cinna (2 above). 

Morel, FPL 87!!. ; Schanz-Hosiua i. 307 f. C. J. F. ; T. J. C. 


CINNA (4) MAGNUS, Gnaf.us Cornelius ( PW 108), 
son of Cinna (2) and grandson of Pompey, was consul in 
A.n. 5. According to a rhctoricizcd story (Sen. clem. 1. 9, 
Cass. Dio 55. 14-22) which some reject altogether, he 
plotted against Augustus during his absence in Gaul 
(possibly 16-13 H.c.j, but was pardoned at the instance of 
Livia. 


Syme, Rom. Rev., see index; W. Speyer, Rh 


Mus. igsG, 277 ff- 
T. J. C. 


CINYRAS, mythical king of Cyprus and ancestor of 
the Cinyrades, the priests of Aphrodite at Paphos (Tac. 
Hist. 2. 3). Despite the legends which make Cinyras a 
king of Byblos (Strabo 755) or son of Sandocus, a Syrian 
immigrant to Cilicia (Apollod. Bibl. 3. 14. 3), he may 
represent the autochthonous culture m Cyprus (so 
Dussaud). Founder of the cult of Aphrodite in Cyprus, 
Cinyras introduced sacred prostitution (q.v.) there. He 
was the father of Adonis (q.v.) through unwitting incest 
with his daughter, Myrrha or Smyrna (Ov. Met. 10. 
298 ff.); this story was sometimes told of Theias, who is 
also given as the father of Cinyras. As musician and seer, 
Cinyras is the son and favourite of Apollo. His name 
became proverbial tor riches and beauty. 

J. G. Frazer, Adonis Altis Osiris i, ch. i; It. Dussaud, Syria 1950. 

F. R. W. 


CIRCE, in Homer ( Od . 10. 210 ff.) a goddess living on 
the fabulous island of Aeaea (ibid. 135), later identified, 
in Italy, with the promontory of Circcii in Latium. She 
is very powerful in magic; her house is surrounded by 
wild beasts who fawn on new arrivals (later, as Aen. 7. 
19-20, they are men changed by her spells) and she turns 
Odysseus' men into swine. He is helped by Hermes to 
resist her spells by means of the herb moly, forces her to 
restore his men, and lives with her for a year, after which 
she gives him directions for his journey home, see 
Odysseus. She is sister of Aeeles and daughter of Helios 
and Perse (Od. 10. 137-8). In Hesiod (Theog. 1011 ff., 
spurious?) she bears Odysseus two sons, Agrios and 
Latinus (ree further Odysseus). She touches the Argo- 
nautic legend, receiving Jason and Medea, and purifying 
both from the murder of Ahsyrtus (Ap. Rhod. 4. 557 ff.). 

Odysseus and Circe, with the companions half-trans- 
formed, is a not very common subject in vase-painting 
from the mid sixth century on (Brommer, V asenlisten 2 , 
308 ff.). II. J. R. ; C. M. R. 

CIRCEII, town and isolated mountain on the Tyrrhen- 
ian coast south of Rome, originally the southern limit of 
Latium and, by popular etymology, the abode of Circe 
(q.v.). A Latin colony established here (393 B.c.) helped 
contain the Volsci (q.v.). Massive polygonal walls remain 
near modern <S. Felice Circeo. 

G. Lugli, La teemea edthzia romafia (1957), 148 ff- If. T. S. 

CIRCUS, an enclosure for chariot-racing, planned with 
parallel sides and one semicircular end, all fitted with 
seats, and with an axial rib (spina) marked at each end by 
turning-posts (metae) dividing the area into two runs. 
The seating was arranged in storied groups. At the open 
end were the curved stables (carceres) for twelve teams 
of horses, who competed four, six, eight, or even twelve 
at a time under the colours of the different factions. 
These were red and white at first (Tert. De Sped. 
5 and 9) and presently green (Suet. Gaius 55) and blue 
(Suet. Vit. 7), Domitian’s purple and gold (Suet. 
Dom. 7) being temporary. There were seven laps to 


each race, measured by movable eggs and dolphins, the 
emblems of the Heavenly Twins and Neptune, the horse 
gods (Dio Cass. 49. 43. 2). 

The earliest example of a circus at Rome is the Circus 
Maximus, in the Murcia valley between the Palatine and 
Avcntine hills, reputed to be of kingly origin, adorned 
during the Republic (Livy 8. 20. 1; 33. 27. 4; 39. 7. 8; 
40. 2. 1 ; 41. 27. 6), and rebuilt by Caesar (Pliny, IIN 
36. 102). It measured 600 in. long by 150 m. wide; a lap 
was approximately 1,500 m. The second was the Circus 
Flaminius of 221 b.c., in the southern Campus Martius. 
The third was the Circus Gai et Neronis (Pliny, HN 36. 
74) or Vaticanus (ibid. 16. 201), the site of Christian 
martyrdoms, close to the later fSt. Peter’s basilica. Best 
preserved of all is the Circus of Maxentius on Via 
Appia, outside the city, dedicated in A.D. 309 (ILS 673). 

In Italy, the circus is not infrequent, examples being 
known at Bovillae, Asisium (C1L xi. 5390), and Aquileia. 
The hippodromes of Constantinople, Alexandria, and 
Antioch were famous throughout the Fast. In the West, 
examples are known in Gaul at Lugdunum (CIL xm. 
1919), and Vienne; at Kmcrita, Toletum, 7 'arraco, Balsa, 
Zufra, and Urso in Spain, which was famous for its 
racing-stables (Pliny, H N 8. 166). 

For cu cuscs at Rome, see Nash, Pul. Diet. Rome i, 2]z ff. 

1 . A R 

CIRRHA, a port to the cast of I tea, owned tin-mines 
which were worked in prehistoric times. The site was 
occupied in the Early Helladic period and in the transi- 
tional period between the Middle Helladic and the Late 
Helladic periods. It flourished in the latter part of the 
Late Helladic period us the port of Mycenaean Crisa 
(q.v.) and it was especially prosperous in the seventh 
century. It was involved in the fate of Crisa, but it re- 
vived later as a port. 

P-K, CL 1. 2 686 ff. N G.L H 

CIRTA (modern Constantine in Algeria), a strong rock- 
fortress, commanding the gorges of the Ampsaga (Rum- 
mel ), was the capital of Syphax nnd then of Masinissa, 
who encouraged the settlement of Italian merchants, and 
linked Cirta to the ports of Rusicade (Philippeville) and 
Chullu (Collo). Jugurtha captured it from Adherbal (112 
B.c.) and massacred the Italian inhabitants. For help in 
overthrowing Juba T, Sittius (q.v.) and his followers were 
granted Cirta and the surrounding country by Caesar 
(46 b.c.). Under the Empire, the full name of Cirta was 
Colonia Julia Juvenalis Honoris el Virtutis Cirta and it 
was the centre of a unique confederation which included 
three other colonies, Rusicade, Chullu, and Milev. Cirta’s 
great prosperity in the second and third centuries A.n 
depended on its crops, marbles, and copper-mines. Its 
best-known citizen was Fronto (q.v.). Damaged in the 
civil wars of the early fourth century, it was restored by 
Constantine who renamed it Constantina, and became 
the capital of Numidia. There was a substantial come 
munity of Christians. Cirta retained some importune - 
under Vandal and Byzantine rule. 

\. Lesrln, Rev. Afncame 1937; S. Gscll, Inter. Lat Alg. ii (0 
(i957). 40 ff. , 1 ,. Teutsch, Das Stddtercesen in Nordafnka (1962). 
65 H , 176 ff., A. Merthicr and R. Churlicr, Le Samtuaire pumquf 
d’El Iinjra a Constantine, 2 vuls. (1955). W. N. W.; U. H. W 

CISALPINE GAUL, the fertile, populous region be- 
tween Apennines and Alps in north Italy. The migration 
of Gauls into Italy via the Brenner (c. 400 B.c.) was one 
phase of the great Celtic expansion (Livy 5. 33 f. mis- 
takenly makes the Gauls arrive via the Western Alps 
c. 600). These Gauls, although successfully resisted bv 
the Vcneti, gradually ousted the Etruscans, pushed back 
the Umbrians and Ligurians, and made the Cisalpine 
area their own. Their gift for poetry, their art and 
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material culture imply a certain degree of civilization; 
their iron implements, e.g. badly tempered swords, have 
been recovered from their inhumation burials. But in 
many ways they were savages: they practised head- 
hunting and human sacrifice and were addicted to 
drunken brawling. Occasionally they built excellent 
fortifications, but many Gallic settlements were mere 
collections of primitive huts. The Gauls were not very 
cohesive; they tended to form in groups around indivi- 
dual and often mutually hostile chieftains. Expert 
horsemen, they were savage fighters, ever ready to live 
either by plunder or by serving as mercenaries. In the 
(nurth century b.c. their marauding bands, one of which 
captured Rome (390), terrorized Italy. After 330, how- 
ever, with an adaptability perhaps not surprising in so 
unstable a nation, these restless adventurers settled down 
about the Po and became skilful agriculturalists. How- 
ever, they retained their fighting qualities, as their an- 
nihilation of a Roman army at Arretium (284) proves. 
Subsequently they waged long and ultimately unsuccess- 
ful wars against Rome: see boii, cenomani, insubhes, 
renoner. Since any tumultus Gallicus threatened her 
national existence Rome pursued a policy of denationa- 
lization and even extermination; by 150 u.c. few Gauls 
remained in the Cisalpine plain (Polyb. 2. 35; Sail. lug. 
114; Cic. Phil. 8. 3). South Italians, including many 
Romans, replaced them and Cisalpine Gaul became 
known as Gallia Togata. Aerial photography has revealed 
the grid pattern, the so-called centuriation (q.v.) of the 
Roman settlements. Cimbri (q.v.) threatened in 101 and 
weie repulsed by Marius. In 89 the Transpudane region 
received Ius Latii , the Cispadane apparently Roman 
citizenship. Probably it was Sulla who organized the Cis- 
alpine province with the Rubicon as its southern bound- 
ary (but see O. Cuntz, Polybius u. s. Werk (1902), 32). 
Roman citizenship was extended to the Transpadane 
region in 49, and in 42 the province was incorporated into 
Italy. Under Augustus the tribes inhabiting the Alpine 
foothills were conquered; thus the Alps became the 
frontier ol Italy (Plinv, HN 3. 138). Its remarkable pro- 
ductivity and flourishing woollen trade enriched Cisalpine 
Caul. ‘Est enim illc llos Italiae, illud firmamentum imperi 
populi Romani, illud ornamentum dignitatis’ (Cic. Phil. 
3. 13). In Strabo’s tune (5. 217 f.), us in ours, it contained 
more large wealthy towns than any other part of Italy. 

AncuiNI Souncrs. Strnho (5. 212 11 .) given a valuable general 
.■ircount ot Cmalpinc Gaul, marred by nnachromsms. Polybius' 
historical nnd geographical outline ol Cisalpine Gaul down to the 
Hannibalic War, despite certain inaccuracies, is sober and scientific 
(booltH 2 and 3). For events nftei 202 the chiel source ih Livy 30-6, 
n contused account vitiated by ihetoncal elaborations, Justin, 
Diodorus, Appian, and Dio Cassius are the principal subsidiary 
sources. 

MOPJ'IIN Litlhatuiil;. G A Maiisuclli and R. Scaram, L' Emilia 
prtma dei Romani (1061); A. Bertrand and S Kcinach, Les Celtes dans 
lf\ 1 'alters du PS et an Danube (iHyj); C lullian, Histoire de la Gaule 
1 ( 1 008) ; F. von Duhn in Reaflevthon an Furgeschtthte (iy24) s.v. 
‘IColren’; T. G. E. Powell, The Celt v (1958), J. Whutmough, Prae- 
Jtahc Dialects 11 (iy33), 166; Foundations of Roman Italy (1937); 
G K. F. Chilvcr, Cisalpine Gaul, Social and Economic History from 
Jo no to the death oj Ttajan (1 y4 1 ) ; C. H. Pascal, The Cults of 
Cisalpine Gaul (Brussels, 1964); tor early Roman colonization, 
I’. Ewim., PBSR 1952, 54 ft. ; G. A. Mansuelli, CR Acad. Jnscr. 
I'jho, 65 t. E. T. S. 

CITIZENSHIP, GREEK (ttoAitcui, a word which also 
denotes (i) the citizen body, (ii) the constitution). In 
Creek city-states citizenship expressed the fact that the 
polls was a community of free men, but it was originally 
not an individual right; it meant membership of a religious 
and social community {see polis). Descent from full 
utizen parents always conferred citizen status, and also 
membership of the smaller communities of family, genos , 
and phratria (qq.v.). The type of constitution depended 
on the number and quality of those who were full citizens, 
but in all constitutions the citizens tended to be exclusive. 


In oligarchies it was more important to own landed 
property or to be wealthy than to be well born, and in 
democracies the rule of descent from citizen parents (c£ 
a^itfsolv aorolv) was not always strictly enforced. The share 
in citizens’ rights varied among the sections of the people. 
Women might hold some rights, such as owning pro- 
perty, though not ut Athens. Class differences were never 
fully removed, not even in radical democracy, though 
political rights could be equal. The ethnikon , used in the 
plural {ol AOyvaloi), indicated the State itself. Besides, 
the State could grant and withdraw citizenship. Such 
grants were seldom made in early times, except occasion- 
ally by tyrants or other leaders bent on increasing the 
number of their supporters; but they became frequent 
after the fourth century b.c. Inscriptions recording grants 
of citizenship are very numerous. Finally citizenship 
became an empty honour which might be obtainable by 
benefactions or even purchase, and in many cases people 
obtained two or more citizenships. Citizenship was lost 
cither by atimia (q.v.) or banishment. The general duties 
of a citizen, e.g. submission to law, defence of the State 
and its constitution, worship of the State gods, were often 
confirmed by oath. In most cases citizenship granted to a 
stranger carried all the rights, though in later times not the 
duties, of a horn citizen. In the Hellenistic Leagues every 
citizen of a member-state normally acquired a second 
citizenship, that of the League. 

E Szunto, Grtechischcs Burgerrecht (1892); A. H. M. JnneB, The 
Gieek City J 10m Alexander to Justinian (1940). V. Ehrenbcrg, The 
Greek State (i960; extended German cd. 1965). V. E. 

CITIZENSHIP, ROMAN. Roman citizenship de- 
pended eithei upon birth — descent from Roman parents 
on both Bides, though one parent might be a peregnnus 
possessing conubium — or upon a grant made by the 
People, or, in the Empire, by the Princeps. It implied 
rights, privileges, and duties, iura y honores, munera. All 
citizens, after the union ot the Orders, possessed co- 
nubturn, etc., and, under the Republic, voting rights {suf- 
fragium) in the various assemblies, unless specifically 
disfranchised {aerarii ; q.v.). The system of wealth classi- 
fication limited the value of the suffragium and deter- 
mined eligibility for magistracies {honores) and liability 
to munera (q.v.), especially military service. Honores were 
thus supplementary; there was no ius honorum. Rome 
gradually extended her citizenship to her allies and sub- 
jects, in whose incorporation civitas sine suffragio {see 
municipium) or ius Latii (q.v.; also latini) formed an 
intermediary stage. Citizenship brought the new Romans 
within the orbit of iura, munera , and honores , and entailed 
the surrender to Rome of the sovereignty of the com- 
munity concerned. Thus Roman citizenship was in- 
compatible with that of another independent state. But 
incorporated communities retained some rights of local 
self-government {see municipium). These principles, 
worked out in the incorporation between 380 and 250 B.c. 
of those places which formed the Roman territory down 
to 90 b.c., were revived by the incorporation of all Italy 
after the Social War (fee socn, municipium, commercium, 
latini). The consequent increase in the number of 
municipia inaugurated a change in the theory ol Roman 
citizenship. Rome ceased to be a city-state and became 
the communis patria of all Italy. Municipal affairs began 
to supplant the Forum as the centre of interest for the 
mass of citizens, whose personal privileges, however, 
marked them as privileged 61 ite when outside Italy. Next 
came the extension of the citizenship to provinces. From 
Caesar’s dictatorship onwards Roman colonies and muni- 
cipalities were regularly established overseas and pro- 
vincial peoples were granted Latin rights and citizenship. 
Throughout the Principnte these processes were accele- 
rated by the regular grant of citizenship to soldiers 
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recruited in the provinces and by wealthy provincial 
aristocrats entering the governing class of Rome, until 
the western provinces became Roman in both civilization 
and social rights (see commercium). Finally, the con- 
stitutio Antoniniana conferred citizenship upon all free 
inhabitants of the empire (a.d. 212), without, however, 
ullccting the status of their communities. (Ct. mitni- 
cipium, colonization, ius italicum.) The citizenship 
gradually lost its political importance: the abolition of 
comitia made the ius suffragi illusory; provincial Romans 
lost their former exemption from provincial taxation; 
senatorial honores fell only to the most distinguished of 
provincial citizens, though the municipal aristocracy 
commonly aspired to equestrian rank. But the social 
value remained unchanged, despite some assimilation of 
the rights of peregrini (q.v.) to those of citizens, and the 
ius provocations remained a considerable judicial privilege 
guaranteed by the production of a birth -certificate or of a 
diploma of citizenship (see appellatio). By the age of 
the Antomnes, however, citizenship was mainly import- 
ant as the symbol of imperial unity, the doctrine of the 
incompatibility of two citizenships had broken down with 
the frequent extension of the franchise to individual 
members of non-Roman communities (see peregrini), 
and the political ambitions of ordinary men were satisfied 
in the service to their municipalities. So the spread of 
civitas Romatia led to the elaboration ol the theory that 
Rome was the communis palrui of the whole civilized 
world. 

For bibliography, see colonization, laiini, MUNiciriu&i. 

Ancifnt SouiicLS CJL xvi ; Digest paatitm; ILS 2.12., FGiess. 40; 
Aelius Arid tides, En 'Pu l)p.iqv\ TcrtuUwn, Apol., etc. 

A. N. Shcrwin- White, The Roman Citizenship (1939); E- Clabba, 
'Lc onifim della Guerra aocmle’, Athenaeum 1954; I?. Uadmll, 
Foreign Chenlelae (1058), chs. viii-x, on the unification ol Italy; 
E. Korncmann, s.v. 'Conventus' in P W\ Syme, Tatilus, cha. 34, 
42-5, on provincial Beniirois' A. N. Shcrwin- White, Roman Society 
and Roman Latv in the JSIeui Testament (1963). din. 7-8, on provincial 
citizen*; E. Condurachi, Dacia (1958). Also see Claudius (i). 

A N. S.-W. 

CITY-FOUNDERS (xtiotoi, olmoTai, conditores) 
played an important part in the city-state. In the Greek 
homelands, where the true origin of cities was no longer 
known, a god or legendary hero was looked upon as 
founder. But the founder is of greatest significance in 
the period of Greek colonization. No city sent out a 
band of colonists without appointing a founder, who had 
complete power over the colony until the new city’s 
foundation was accomplished. If a band of exiles fo nded 
a city they selected one of their number to be founder. 
When a colony founded a colony m its turn, it always 
summoned a founder from the mother-city. The founders 
received heroic honours (aw hero-cult) after death; 
there was probably no polis without a founder’s cult. 
Sometimes a city changed its founder, thus symbolizing 
some important change in its constitution or fortunes, 
as when Amphipolis ousted Hagnon for Brasidas. 
Hadrian through his benefactions received the name 
of founder from many cities. J. E. F. 

CIVLLIS, Gaius Julius (PW 186) (ist c. a.d.), a noble 
Batavian who had some grievances against the Roman 
government. When Antonius Primus wrote to him in 
A.D. 69, inciting him to create a diversion and so prevent 
Vitellian reinforcements from going to Italy, Civilis 
fomented a war of liberation under pretext of supporting 
Vespasian. With help from Germans beyond the Rhine 
he attacked the legionary camp of Vetera (q.v.), but was 
beaten off. The revolt, however, spread widely, finding 
support in the winter of a.d. 69-70 among Gallic tribes 
like the Treveri and Lingones. Roman troops at Novae- 
■ium took an oath of allegiance to the ‘imperium Gal- 
liamm* and Vetera fell at last. But meanwhile the Flavian 


generals were npproaching. Ccrialis (q.v.) won a battle 
near 'Frier and the Gallic movement collapsed. After 
mixed fighting along the Rhine towards the Batavian 
territory, Civilis finally capitulated. Ilis fate is not known. 

tt. S. 

CIVITAS. For the abstract sense, see citizenship, 
ROMAN. In the concrete sense, the word, like the Greek 
7 toAi5t, from meaning originally any autonomous state, 
came to be applied under the Empire to any self-govern- 
ing municipal unit, irrespective of its civic category. But 
technically it denoted the least privileged grade of pro- 
vincial communities possessing local autonomy, however 
circumscribed (see peregrini). Their form of government 
was republican, with magistrates, council, and a con- 
stitution fixed according to local custom. The develop- 
ment of civitates out of an unorganized village or tribal 
system was the first step in the municipal development of 
backward areas, notably in Spain and Africa. The 
civitates , which might later he given Roman municipal 
status (see muntctpium), were the basis of the provincial 
administration. The governors and procurators worked 
through them, leaving to the local authorities the actual 
performance of c.g. the census surveys and collection of 
taxes (see DEC U 111 ONES, MUNUS, MUNICTPIUM). 

For bibliography sec MUNICU'IUM, SOCll. A. N. S.-W. 

CLAROS, oracle and grove of Apollo belonging to the 
Colophonians, who traced the cult back to Manto 
(daughter of Teiresias and mother of Mopsus) and 
Calchas. The sanctuary was discovered in 1907 by 
Makridi Bey in the valley a mile or so inland, and explored 
by him and Picard. Work was resumed by L. Robert in 
1950, since when the main temple has been excavated 
with its altar and a smaller temple of Artemis *jf special 
interest is the rib-vaulted crypt under the temple cella, 
divided into an ante-room and adyton, and containing an 
omphalos and the well to which the (male) prophetes 
retired to drink the water of inspiration (according to 
Tacitus, he was told only the number and names of the 
consultants, and gave his responses in verse). The oracle 
evidently had a large clientele in Roman times ; the earliest 
dedications reported arc two statues of the sixth century 
B.C. 

Strabo 14. 642; Tnc. Ann. 2. 54; Pans. 7. 3. 1. K Burcsch, 
Klaros (1889); C. Picard, Ephesc et Claras (1922). For the recent 
excavations see Arch. Rep . 1959-60, 4 1 ff. ; 1964-5, 46. J. M. C. 

CLASSICIANUS, Gaius Julius (PW 188) Alpinits, 
perhaps originated from the Treveri. As procurator of 
Britain (a.d. 61) he favoured a policy of conciliation, and 
begged Nero to recall the harsher Suetonius (q.v.) 
Pauhnus. His tombstone was found in London (AE 
193b, 3 ; RIB 12). 

Syme, Tacitus , 456; P'rere, Britannia, 93. A. M. 

CLASSICUS, Julius (PW 189), of royal stock among 
the Treveri (related presumably to C. Julius Classicianus, 
q.v.), and commanding as praefectus a cavalry regiment of 
his own tribe, loined Julius Civilis (q.v.) when his revolt 
spread into Gaul at the beginning of 70. Julius Tutor and 
the Lingonian Julius Sabinus were his close associates in 
the founding of the ‘imperium Galliarum’. Clossicus dis- 
played great dash and vigour, shared in most of the 
fighting against the remnants of the Rhine legions and 
the generals of Vespasian, and remained loyal to Civilis, 
apparently to the end. Hjb ultimate fate is unknown. 

K. S. 

CLASSIS was at first the whole Roman army; later it 
was a division of the army in the reform attributed to 
Servius Tullius. Connected with the ancient meaning 
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is also c las sis as 'navy*. In the Servian constitution the 
property owners were divided into five classes (apart from 
eighteen centuries of equiles and four centuries of fubri, 
curnicweSt and the like). The first three classes were in- 
fantry of the line, the last two light-armed troops. 

The property ratings of the classes were perhaps at first 
expressed in terms of land or agrarian produce, and sub- 
sequently in terms of money. The monetary scales are 
variously given by ancient writers; probably they under- 
went several alterations (Livy i. 43; Dion. Hal. 4. 16; 
Polyb. 6. 23. 15; 6. 19. 2; Gellius 6. 13; Gums 2. 274; 
ps.-Asc. Verr. 2. 1. 41 ; Dio Cassius 56. 10; Cic. Iiep . 2. 
22). See centuria. 

G. De SanctiN, Star. Rom . ii. 19B, in. 1. 353; A. PiflBniol, 
Annates d'hutoire 1)1 on< unique el wciule 1911, 113 ti , E. Caviu^nac, 
Rett. Phil. 19 j 4, 72 tt , 1 1 . Mattingly, JRl S’ 1937, og H , E. F. D’Anns, 
AJPhtl. 1943, 424; H i .ast, JRS 1945, 43 (1 , A MomiKliano, ibid. 
19113, 120 H. (wiiLi bibi ). A. M. 

CLASTIDIUM, town near Placentia in Cisalpine Gaul 
(qq v ). Here in 222 n.c. the Roman consul Marcel Ins (1) 
(q.v.) engaged in person and slew the Celtic enemy 
chieftain Vindornarus — the one certainly historical in- 
stance of spo/w opvna (c].v.). E. T. S. 

CLAUDIAN (CLAUDIUS CLAUDIA NUS), a Creek- 

speaking Alexandrian, came to Italy beiorc a.l>. 305 and, 
turning to Latin, scored an instant success by eulogizing 
lus young patrons, Probinus and Olybnus, thereafter 
becoming court poet under the Emperor Hunonus and 
olhcr.il mouthpiece of his minister, Stilicho. His efforts 
won him an office with the style of vir danssunus , a statue 
( (UL vi. 1710), and a rich bride selected by Stilicho’s 
wife, Serena. Ilis death (r. 404) may he inferred lrum Ins 
silence in the face of Stilicho’s subsequent achievements. 
The poems liuve been transmitted in three groups: (1) 
Panegyric on Probinus and Olybnus (395); (2) Clandumus 
minor , a corpus ol poems concerning Stilicho, made, 
therefore, probably before Stilicho’s ignominious death 
(408). These include Panegyrics on consulships of Honor- 
ms (396, 398, 404), Mallius Thcodorus (399), Stilicho 
(too); Invectives against Stilicho’s nvals at the Eastern 
court of Arcadius, 1 Ioiionus’ brother, In Rufinum (396), 
In F.utr opium (399); Helium Cildonuum (398); Epithala- 
mium and Fesieimina on Hononus’ marriage (398) ; Helium 
Pollentinum (sive Gothicum) (402); minor poems of similar 
intei est (e.g., Laus Sere not), hut including epistles, idylls, 
and epigrams (e.g,, De sene leronenst ) and a Ciganlo- 
machia\ (3) Claudianus minor, i.e. the unfinished epic, 
Raptus Pruserpmae (3 bks.), inspired possibly by the corn- 
shortage of 395-7 or the destruction of Eleusis (q.v.) by 
Alanc in 396. 

Claudian is the last notable representative of the classi- 
cal tradition in Latin poetry. Orosius (vu. 35) and Augus- 
tine ( De civ . D. 5. 26), as well as his own clear predilection 
for the old religion, prove that he was not a Christian. In 
diction and technique he bears comparison with the best 
Silver Age work, but his considerable gifts of invective, 
description, and epigram are offset by a deplorable ten- 
dency to over-elaboration. Ills writings are a useful (and 
often highly distorted) historical source for his period, 
especially the political poems which were collected and 
republished separately by Stilicho after 404 — a fact 
rcllected in their separate manuscript tradition. 

TfxTs. T. Birt, MGIf x; J Koch (Teubncr, 1893). Claud, min. 
V Pahdrni (with Ttal. traruil-, 1952). 

Translation. M. Platnauer (with text. Loeb, 1922). 

Commentaries N. Heins i us (1M1O. J. M. Gesncr (1759). IV Cons. 
Hon , P. Fm-Rues (1916) VI (Jons. Hon., K. A MQller (1938). In Rirf., 
H L. I^vy (1035) InEutr., A. C. Andrew* (1031). P. Fannie* (1933). 

I .UrE and Works. Birt. Intend. P. Fannie*, Clauthen{u)33). Schanz- 
Hoaiua IV. u. 3 If. F. J. E. Raby, Secular Latin Poetry* (1957), 87 ff. 


CLAUDIUS (1) (Tiberius Claudius (PW 256) Nero 
Germanicijs, 10 b.c.-a.d. 54), the Emperor, was born at 
Lyons on i Aug. io r.c. and was the yotingest son of the 
Elder Drusus (q.v. 3) and of Antonia minor. Overshadow- 
ed by the strong personality of his elder brother Gcrmani- 
cus, and hampered by a weak constitution and continual 
illness (be suffered from some sort of paralysis: sec 
T. de C. Ruth, The Problem of Claudius , U.S.A. 1924), he 
received no public distinction from Augustus beyond 
the augurate and held no magistracy under Tiberius, 
who considered his 'imminuta mens' an obstacle to high 
preferment (Tac. Arm. 6. 46). lie first held office when 
on 1 July a.d. 37 he became sufTect consul with his young 
nephew, the Emperor Gaius; for the rest, he received 
little from Gaius but insults. His proclamation as Emperor 
in 41 was largely accidental. After Gaius’ murder he was 
discovered in the palace by a soldier, hiding behind a 
curtain in fear of murder; he was dragged to the Praetor- 
ian Camp and saluted by the Praetorian Guard while the 
Senate was still discussing the possibility of restoring the 
Republic. The Senate did not easily forgive him, und 
many senators supported the fruitless revolt of Scnbon- 
ianus in Dalmatia in the following year. Chosen by the 
Guard, Claudius emphasized his interest in the army — 
a policy all the more necessary because of his own lack 
of military distinction. lie took a personal part in the 
invasion of Britain (43) and was present at the capture 
of Cumulodunum. By the end of his prmcipute he had 
received twenty-seven imperial sa/utationes. 

Though he was consul four times during his 
principalc (in 42, 43, 47, and 51) and censor in 47/8, in 
policy he reverted from the pretentious absolutism of 
Gaius (who was, however, spared an official damnatio 
memoriae) to a less autocratic form of principatu. He 
went further than his predecessors in extending the 
civitas (see e.g. the Volubilis inscriptions, AE 1916, 42; 
1924, 66) and in the foundation of new colonies (e.g. 
Camulodunum in Britain). This liberal aspect of his 
policy is well revealed in his speech advocating that the 
chiefs of Gallia Coniata should he granted the tus hvnorum 
(Dessau, ILS 212). With the Senate he was unpopular, 
not because he curtailed its powers, but from the circum- 
stances of his accession and because of the insistence 
with which he urged its members to take their responsi- 
bilities seriously (see e.g. BGU 611). Other causes of his 
unpopularity were his intense interest in jurisdiction, 
especially the hearing of cases infra cubiculum principis, and 
the political power of his wi\es and freedincn. Claudius’ 
principate is marked by the emergence of rich and power- 
ful freedmen, especially Narcissus (q.v. 2), his ab epistuhs, 
and Pallas (q.v. 3), bis a ralionihus. These private secre- 
taries exercised ministerial functions and were, no doubt, 
heavily bribed by candidates for preferment. Claudius 
was incurably uxorious. His first wife bore him two 
children who died in infancy. Aelia Pactma, his second 
wife, bore him a daughter (Claudia Antonia, a.d. 
27-66). He was married at the time of his accession to 
Valeria Messalina (q.v. 1), and had by her a daughter 
Octavia (bom before 41 , and later married to Nero) and a 
son, Britannicus (q.v.), born in 41 or 42. Messalina suc- 
cumbed in 48 to the intrigues of Narcissus, and Claudius 
then married his niece Agrippina, who could count on the 
support of Pallas. She persuaded Claudius in 50 to adopt 
her son Nero as guardian of his own son Britannicus (four 
years Nero’s junior). Four years later Claudius died: it 
was generally believed that Agrippina handed him a 
poisoned dish of mushrooms (13 Oct. a.d. 54). He was, 
nevertheless, consecrated and was the first Emperor 
after Augustus to receive this distinction. The Apocolocyn - 
tosis, probably by Seneca, is a satire on his consecra- 
tion. 

Claudius had in his youth acquired from Livy a 
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thorough knowledge of Roman history and great respect 
for Roman religion and tradition. He celebrated the Ludi 
Saeculares in a.d. 47, founded a College of Haruspices, 
expelled Jews from Rome (though in Judaea and in 
Alexandria he did his best to still the disturbances result- 
ing from the anti-Semite policy of Gaius), and in Gaul he 
suppressed Druidism. lie wrote books on Etruscan and 
Carthaginian history, on dicing, and on the history of 
Augustus' pnncipate (‘a pace ciuili* — i.e. from 27 H.c ). 
He also wrote an autobiography. None of these works has 
survived. 

Claudius added a number of provinces to the 
Roman Empire: Britain (whose invasion had, perhaps, 
been contemplated by Gaius), the two provinces of 
Mauretania (whose last king, Ptolemy, had been deposed 
and executed by Gaius), and Thrace (in a.d. 46). 

Ancient writers ascribed the responsibility for 
Claudius' administration, both on its good and its had 
side, to his ireedmen and wives. This view is now un- 
tenable for the early part ot his principate, thanks to the 
survival of a large number of imperial enactments in 
inscriptions and on papyri covering a great variety of 
administrative problems. In these the approach to prob- 
lems (generally from a historical point of view) is indi- 
vidual and the literary style is inimitably grotesque. They 
are clearly the expression of Claudius’ own personality, 
and all of them reveal profound common sense. In the 
last four years of his principate, however, his powers were 
failing and Agrippina and Pallas exercised strong in- 
fluence on his policy. 

ANCn-'NT SoUHChS. Tac. Annals bleu. 11—12 cover the period A.D. 
47-54, but we do not pohscnh Tacitus’ account of the first six- 
unqueHtiunably the best and most important - yeara of Claudius' 
pnncip.ite. For the real, we depend chiefly on ])io Cassius hk. 60 
and on Suet Divus Claudius. For other sources, see CA II x. 973 t. 
Tiie most important inscrintionn and papyri (all of which are pub- 
lished hy F. M. Smallwood, Documents Illustrating the Prinupales of 
Caius, Claudius and Nero (1067)) art the letter to the Alexandrians (see 
H. I. Bell, Jews arul Christians in Egypt), the Voluhilis inscriptions 
(v s.), the Anauni edict (ILS 206), the speech on the ms hutiurum ol 
the Cauls (ILS 2i2, nee on this l J h. Fnbia. La Table tlaudiennc dt 
Lyon), and BCU bn. 

MouFHN 1 jlTFUA'l IJllL. V. M. Srramuzza, The Emperor Claudius 
(U.S.A. IQ40). A. Momifflinno, Claudius (1934, repr. iy6i with 
exhaustive bibliography 11342 5y). J. P. JJ. 

CLAUDIUS (2) II (GOTHICUS), Marcus Aurelius 
{PW 82) (Valerius), a soldier of Illyrian origin, one of the 
chief officers of Callienus, chosen, after his assassination, 
to succeed him as emperor (early a.d. 268). Whether 
privy to the murder or not, he soon established friendly 
relations with the Senate, which had hated Galhenus. 

An active soldier, he defeated the invading Alamanni 
near Lake Benacus, after his cavalry had suffered an initial 
set-back. Aurchan (q.v.) was appointed to command the 
horse. 

In the West, the Gallic Empire, under Postumus and 
his successors, Maiius and Victorinus, continued to hold 
aloof. When Augustodunum (Autun) revolted (269), how- 
ever, Claudius sent no aid, and the city hnd to surrender 
to Victorinus. 

The main achievement of Claudius was the decisive 
defeat of the Goths, who, even after Gallienus’ successes, 
were plundering the Balkans, Claudius won two great 
battles, at Doberus and Naissus, and finally broke up 
their great host, absorbing many as soldiers or colont. 
At the same time he took energetic Bteps against the 
pirate squadrons in the Aegean. 

In the EaBt, the Palmyrene government under Zenobia 
had begun by recognizing Claudius, but before the end of 
his reign had occupied Egypt and had pushed northward 
to Rithyma. 

Claudius died of plague at Sirmium early in 270. His 
reputation, already solid as a victor over the Goths, wa9 


enhanced when Constantine later claimed (without any 
justification) to be his descendant. 

P. Dainaruu, Jvimer Claudius II Coticus (1934). H. M. 

CLAUDIUS (3, PW 123), Aitius (decemvir, 451 b.c.), 
despite his patrician descent, supported the plebeian 
claims for a written code of laws and became the leader of 
the decemvirs. While his policy and high birth attracted 
the patricians, he pleased the plebeians by sharing power 
with their representatives ut least in his Hccond year of 
office. He thus hoped that the plebeians would com- 
promise, and consent to abolish the tribunate in return 
for admission to the highest magistracies. His success ns 
a lawgiver is attested by the survival of the decemviral 
code despite the violent opposition which liis policy 
aroused. His ultimate failure (that he was murdered or 
escaped assassination by suicide is probable but not 
certain) together with the gloomy recollections of the civil 
struggle in which his dictatorship ended {see vemginia), 
gave rise to the legend of Appius’ tyranny, which, embel- 
lished with details taken perhaps from the deeds of the 
later Claudh, and certainly from the stock-in-trade 
material supplied by Greek tyranny and its critics, over- 
shadowed his work and memory. 

Mommsen, Rom Fvrsch 1. 295 ff. . Ogilvie, Comm. Livy 7-5, with 
bibliom aphy, 476 11 ., 503 fb P. T. 

CLAUDIUS (4, PW 91) CAECUS, Aitiiis (censor in 
312 B.c.) 9tands out as the first clear-cut personality in 
Roman history. He has rightly been compared with the 
aristocratic founders of Athenian democracy for, nlthough 
a patrician, Appius used his censorship to increase the 
part taken by the lower classes in managing public affairs. 
He made citizens of low birth and even sons of fr^edmen 
senators. Their support, and also heavier taxation, en- 
abled him to build during the eighteen months of his 
censorship the first aqueduct ( Aqua Appui) and the Via 
Appia (q.v.) on which he founded a market {Forum Appi ). 
It was meant as a first step towards Rome’s expansion in 
southern Italy, which was indeed the cardinal principle 
of Appius’ policy which he relentlessly pursued (and the 
major reason, eventually, for making him reject Pyrrhus' 
peace proposals). Whether he distributed the landless 
citizens of Home throughout all the existing tribes, inde- 
pendently of their income, in order to establish a balance 
of power between the urban and the agrarian population, 
which alone had hitherto enjoyed full political rights, is 
a matter of dispute, although the step accords with his 
policy. lie transferred the cult of Hercules from private 
to public superintendence, and perhaps helped Cn. 
Flavius (q.v. 1) to publish a book of forms of legal pro- 
cedure. Despite his reforms Appius could still rely on 
senatorial support, as his subsequent career shows. As 
consul in 307 and 296 (when he dedicated a temple to 
Bellona) and praetor in 295, he took an active part in the 
wars against the Etruscans, Sabines, and Samnites. De- 
spite old age and blindness, Appius was still one of the 
most authoritative statesmen when he persuaded the 
Senate to reject Pyrrhus’ peace proposals (279/8), claim- 
ing that Rome had the right to consider as her property 
or at any rate her sphere of influence the whole of the 
southern mainland to the Straits of Messina. The speech 
he delivered on that occasion soon became famous, was 
poetically elaborated by Ennius, and still circulated in the 
age of Cicero. Appius was the first Roman prose-writer 
and author of moral apophthegms (e.g. ‘faber est suae 
quisque fortunae’), which probably owed much to 
Graeco-Pythagorean sources. 

Mommsen, Rdm. Forsrh. i. 301 ff. ; P. Lcjay, Rev. Phil. 1920, 
105 fT ; lleloch, Rdrtt. Gesch. 481 If.; A. Garzctti, Athenaeum, 1947. 
175 ff., E. S. Staveley, Mist. 1959, 410 ff.; F. Caasola, I gruppi politici 
rornani (1962), 128 ff. (with full bibliography). F. T- 
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CLAUDIUS (5, PW 102) CAUDEX, Appius (cos. 2O4 
b.c.), formally commenced the First Punic War by cross- 
ing to Sicily with two legions. He relieved Messana by 
successive attacks on the camps of Hieron and Hanno 
(Polyb. 1. ii~i2, 15). Philinus, however, described these 
Roman engagements as unsuccessful. 11. 11. S. 

CLAUDIUS (6, PW 304) PULCHER, Publius, held 
the Sicilian command as consul in 249 u.c. To intensify 
the naval blockade ot Lilybacum he attacked the Car- 
thaginian licet at Drcpana. The Carthaginian admiral, 
however, fell on the Hank of the Roman line as its head 
entered Drepana harbour. Claudius lost 93 of his 123 ships 
in this the only serious Roman naval defeat in the First 
Punic War. The pious attributed his defeat lo his dis- 
regard of religious form before the battle - when told that 
the sacred chickens would not eat, he drowned them: ‘let 
them drink’ (this anecdote is not found in Polybius). He 
was court-martialled and lined, and died soon afterwards. 

Polybius, 1. 49 52. H II. S. 

CLAUDIUS (7, PW 29), Quintus, tribunus plebis in 21 8 
11. c., was author of a law which forbade senators and their 
sons to own sea-going vessels capable of carrying over 
300 amphorae (t . 225 bushels). Small vessels would suffice 
to transport their agricultural produce. He may be identi- 
fied with the praetor of 208, unless the latter’s cognomen 
was Flamen. 

1 ivv 21 f>i. for modern views o( Claudius’ i utivc see K. Cassoln, 
I K>uf>io pohtui ionium (mOi), ji(> H H. II H. 

CLAUDIUS (8. PW 300) PULCHER, Gaius, augur 
(195 i». c ), praetor (180), was consul in 177, when, after 
1 repatriating Latins in Rome, he closed the 1 strum War 
and crushed a Ligurun rising, recapturing Mutina in 176. 

1 le was military tribune in Greece in 171. C ensor in 169 
with 'Pi. Seinpronius Gracchus, lie intervened in the 
levies lor Greece; bis severity against the eijuites brought 
a prosecution in which he was neatly convicted. On the 
commission for settling Macedonia he died in 167. 
Strong-willed and conservative, lie represented the tradi- 
tional authorit> of the Senate in Roman and Italian affairs. 

.Sculljrd, Rom Rot 1X7. 201 ft A H. McD. 

CLAUDIUS (g, PW 295) PULCHER, Appius, as consul 
in 143 11. c, won a victory over the Salassi m Cisalpine 
Gaul and, against the will of the Senate, celebrated a 
triumph, protected by a daughter who was a Vestal. 
C cnsoi in 136, he became prmceps srnatus and one of the 
leading statesmen. An enemy of Scipio (q.v. 11), he 
married a daughter to Tiberius Gracchus (q.v. 3) when 
he too fell out with Seipio. lie advised Tiberius during 
his tribunate, and then served on his agrarian commis- 
sion until his own death (r. 130). 

1.1 C. Carl, Tiber on Gracchus ( 19(15) ; A. E Astin, Siipw Aennlianus 
(1967), see index. E. II 

CLAUDIUS (10, PW r 296) PULCHER, Appius, son of 
(9), as praetor in 89 or 88 H.C. enrolled some newly en- 
franchised allies. As an enemy of Cinna he left Rome in 
87, was outlawed and struck off the Senate list by his own 
nephew Marcius Philippus (q.v. 4). As consul (79) he 
went to Macedonia (78), and, despite illness, won some 
victories, but died in 76. He was married to a daughter of 
Metellus (4) Raliaricus and was the father of P. Clodius 
(q.v. 1). E. n. 

CLAUDIUS (it, PW 308) QUADRIGARIUS, 

Quintus, the Roman annalist of the immediate post- 
Sullan period, wrote a history of Rome in at least twenty- 
three hooks, from the Gallic sack to his own times. Book 
3 included the Pyrrhic War, book 5 the battle of Cannae, 


book 6 the year 213 n.c\, book q (probably) Ti. Gracchus 
at Numantia, book 13 the year 99 u.c., book 19 the year 
87 u.c. ; the latest date preserved is 82 u.c., the latest book 
23. If he is the Claudius who translated Acilius (Livy 25. 
39- 12; 35- 14- 5). hr presumably adapted the senatorial 
historian’s material to Ins own annalistic form; the 
fXeyxoa xpuwur of KXJihtos (Plut. Numa 1) is scarcely his. 
The choice of opening point shows his care in handling 
tradition, although in composition he may have used 
rhetorical methods of narrative elaboration. This, how- 
ever, was probably not exaggerated, as by Valerius Anlias. 
His style, as the fragments show, was simple, his vocabu- 
lary plain, with an archaic grace (Gellius 9. 13; 15. 1; 13. 
29 (28)). He ranks with Valerius Antias as the leading 
annalist before Livy, and Livy followed him. 

Peter, HRRrI. 1 1 (1014). rrLxxxv, 20s. W. Soltau, Livtus’ Gescliichts- 
ueih (1HQ7); M Gelier, Kl. Sihr m, 221 ft (igOj), M Ziimncrcr, 
Dn .•Innalnt Q Claudius {Juaih igai iii\ ( 1 yj7) A. H. MlD. 

CLAUDIUS (12, PW 297) PULCHER, Appius, eldest 
son of (10), served in the Fast under his brother-in- 
law L. Lucullus (q.v. 2) in 72-70. As praetor in 57 lie 
supported his brother P. Clodius (q.v. 1); from 56 to 55 
he was governor of Sardinia. Consul in 54, he joined his 
colleague L. Domitius (q.v. 4) Ahenoharbus in a scan- 
dalous electoral compact with L. Memmius (q.v. 2) and 
Cn. Domitius Calvuuis (q.v. 2), candidates for 53. After 
governing Cilicia (53-51), lie was prosecuted by Dola- 
hella (q.v. 3) de maiestate, for misconduct in Cilicia, and 
de umbitu , in connexion with his candidature lor the 
censorship; but helped by Pompey, M. Brutus, and 
others he was acquitted on both counts and became 
censor (50), in which office he was surprisingly severe. In 
49 he followed Pompey, and died in Greece early in 48. 
He wrote a work on augural discipline dedicated to 
Cicero, whose attitude towards this arrogant and un- 
puncipled hut influential aristocrat was understandably 
mixed (cf., c.g., Pam. 2. 13. 2). His wife was, it seems, a 
Servilia of the Cacpio family and his daughters married 
Cn. Pompeius (q.v. 5) and M. Brutus. 

Uic Font. I. L. A t'ormtans. Uti Correspondant c/r Cicernn, Ap . 
Claudius Futchn (1921); Symc, Rum. Rev., sec index; Schanz— 
Hosius 1. sgK t. , ORF 1 419 I- T- J- C. 

CLAUDIUS (13, PW^i), Tibf.iuus ( or perhaps Tuikrius 
Iulius), a freedman from Smyrna manumitted by 
Tiberius, served all the emperors from Tiberius to 
Dornitian. Under Claudius he became a procurator, and 
at some later date (possibly on Vespasian’9 accession) was 
made a ratiombus. Vespasian gave him equestrian rank. 
Banished by Dornitian c. A.n. 82, be was recalled c. 89 on 
the intercession of his son Claudius (q.v. 14) Etruscu9. 
lie died in 92 aged nearly go. 

Statius, Silv. 3 3, with the preface to the hook, Martial, 7 40. 
P K C. Weaver, CQ 1965, 145 ff CL E. F. C. 

CLAUDIUS (14, PW 143) ETRUSCUS, the wealthy 
son of (13) above and (TettiaP) Etrusca, patron of Statius 
and Martial, was probably knighted by Vespasian. He 
obtained from Dornitian the recall of his exiled father. 
Statius’ Silvae 3. 3 is dedicated to him. He was possibly 
nephew of Domitian’s general Tettius lulianus (cos. 83). 

S. Ciacll, F.ssai sur le rtyne de I'empereur Domttien (1S94), 219 ff 

A. M. 

CLAUDIUS (15, PW 282) POMPEIANUS, Tibrhius. 
son of an equestrian of Antioch, rose to senatorial rank 
and pursued a brilliant career; c. a.d. 167 he was governor 
of Lower Pannomu (CIL xvi. 123), where he stemmed the 
German invasions. He became cos. I suff. either before or 
soon after this governorship. In 169, he married Lucilla 
(q.v.), widow of L. Vcrus (q.v.), and in 173 was cos. II ord. 
He wns now the trusted friend of M. Aurelius (q.v. i), 
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and his commander in all major campaigns. Under Com- 
modus (cj.v.) he retired into private life, thus escaping the 
repercussions of Lucilla's plot in 182. Though by 193 aged 
and infirm, he emerged again under Pertinnx (q.v.), who, 
like Didius (q.v. 2) Julmnus after him, vainly pressed him 
to assume a share of the imperial administration. 

Tjamhrechtfi, Stnat, no. 705; M. G Pflmim, Journ. Sav 1961, 
28 ff , fur reprcscnranoriH uii I lie column and rebels o( Marcus 
Aurchu*, see bibliography in Kl. Pauly s.v. Claudius II 43. 

C. H. V. S., M H. 

CLAUDIUS (16) MAMERTINUS is the author of a 
speech delivered on 1 Jan. A.l). 362 in Constantinople, 
in which he thanked the Emperor Julian for the gift of 
the consulship. The kernel of the speech is an exaggerated 
eulogy of Julian. Involved in an embezzlement charge, 
he fell into disgrace m 368. See panlcvhic, i.atin. a s. 

CLAVUS ANGUSTUS, LATUS. The angustus clavus 
was a narrow, the latus davits a broad, purple upright 
stripe (possibly two stripes) stitched to or woven into 
the Homan tunica. The former indicated equestrian, 
the latter senatorial, rank. Under the Homan Empire the 
latus clavus was worn before admission to the Senate, on 
the assumption of the foj^a virihs, by sons of senators as a 
right (though, perhaps, the formal consent of the Emperor 
was requited; cf. Suet. Aug. 38. 2); by others who aimed 
at a senatorial career (e.g. Ovid and his brother, 'Prist. 4. 

10. 28 f. ; Dio Cass. 59. 9. 5), with the Emperoi’s special 

permission. Military tribunes in the legions were dis- 
tinguished as tribuni angustidani or tribuni hit id aim 
according as they were put suing the equestrian or the 
senatorial cursus honor um. j _ r n. 

CLAZOMENAE (KAa£o/i.fiW), one of the twelve cities 
of the Ionian League, situated on the south shore of the 
Gulf of Smyrna on a small island joined to the mainland 
by a causeway. The original settlement was on the main- 
land, where large numbers of the terracotta sarcophagi 
peculiar to Clazotnenae have been found. The move to 
the island came ‘from fear of the Persians’ (Paus. 7. 3. 
9), apparently at the time of the Ionian Revolt (500-494 

11. C.). About boo H.c. Clazotnenae successfully repulsed 
an attack hv the Lydians under Alyattes, bur later fell to 
Croesus. In the Delian League the city was at first as- 
sessed at one and a half talents, blit during the Pelopon- 
nesian War this was raised to six and even to fifteen 
talents; the reason for this is not known. In the enrly 
fourth century the Clazomemans were engaged in hos- 
tilities with the men of Chytnon (or Chyton), a place on 
the mainland ‘where the Clazomenians were formerly 
settled’ (Strabo 645); it is not clear whether or not this is 
the original settlement. In 386 d.c. the island was claimed 
by the Persian King. Pliny and Pausanms say that the 
idea of constructing the causeway was due to Alexander; 
some scholars have rejected this evidence, hut probably 
without justification. Distinguished Clazomenmn philo- 
sophers were Anaxagoras in the fifth century n.c. and 
Scopelianus in the time of Domitian. The site is now 
called Klaziimen , but the ruins are scanty. 

J. M Coolt in 'Apx. 1953-4; G. E. Bean, Aegean Turkey 

(1966), 128-3*1. U.k.Ii. 

CLEANTHES (331-232 B.C.), son of Phanias of Assos, 
disciple of Zeno of Citium and his successor as head of 
the Stoic School from 263 to 232. With him the sober 
philosophy of Zeno became pervaded by religious fer- 
vour. lie considered the universe a living being, God as 
the soul of the universe, the sun as its heart. In ethics 
he stressed disinterestedness, saying that doing good to 
others with a view to one’s own advantage was com- 
parable to feeding cattle in order to eat them. He con- 
tended that evil thoughts were worse than evil deeds, 


just as a tumour that breaks open is less dangerous than 
one which docs not. Most famous among his works is 
his hymn to Zeus. 

A. C Pearson, The Fragments of Zenon and Cleanthes (iBqi); 
H von Armin, SVF 1. 103-39; Poetical FragmenTs, Powell, Coll. 
Alex, (1955), 227 -31 ; Diog. Laert. 7. 168-76, M Pohlenz, Die Staa*. 

K. von K. 

CLEAR CH US (1) (c. 450-401 n.c.), a Spartun officer 
and a stern disciplinarian, held commands in the Helles- 
pontinc region from 409 onwards. lie refused to with- 
draw from Byzantium in 403, was ejected by Spartan 
troops, and sought refuge with Cyrus II, who commis- 
sioned him to recruit, and later to command, the Greek 
mercenaries forming the core of his army. At Cunaxa his 
reluctance to expose his right flank made possible the 
decisive Persian cavalry charge, lie held his troops to- 
gether after the battle, but, with the other officers, was 
treacherously arrested at a conference with Tissaphernes 
and executed. D. E. W. W. 

CLEARCHUS (2), Middle Comedy poet, won at least 
one victory atthe Lenaeac. 335-33OU.C. (/G ii 2 . 2325. 154). 
We have three titles and five citations. 

FCG iv. 562 ff , CAF 11. 408 ff. ; FAC 11. 542 ff. K. J. D. 

CLEARCHUS (3) of Soli, in Cyprus (r. 340 c. 250 n.c.), 
a polymath, wrote fiun (wavs of life, not biographies), 
paradoxes, erotica, an encomium on Plato, and zoological 
and mystical works. These are learned but sensational, 
attacks on luxury reveal a Peripatetic background. 

() Stein, Pin lol 1931, 258-9. Fragments in F. Wehrh, Kleatchm 
(1948). F \V. \V 

CLEDONIUS (5th c. A.n.), grammarian who taught in 
Constantinople and wrote an vJrv(cd. Keil, Gra nm. Lat. 
v. 79) which is explanatory of the Ars of Donatus. The 
treatise is pieserved only in a sixth-century Berne codex 
which is our oldest MS. of a grammatical work. 

SLlianz-I Iiwius, § 1101. J. 1 . M. 

CLEIDEMUS, or CLEITODEMUS (fl. c. 350 n.c:.), 
the oldest atthidographer, if we except Hellanicus, and 
an exrgctes who is credited with a book on religious 
ritual. The At this, probably in not more than four books, 
was his chief work. The first two hooks which are most 
often cited dealt with the colonization of Attica, the 
monarchic period, and events to the time of Peisistratus, 
Cleidcmus’ main interest being apparently in the earlier 
history. The narrative extended at least to the Pelopon- 
nesian War and may have reached contemporary events. 
The work is also quoted as / IputToyovla (the generic term 
Atthis for this type of literature derived from Hellenistic 
scholarship). The fragments show a tendency to rational- 
ize myths and an interest in etymology. They contain 
references to mntters of cult, constitutional points, and 
topographical details. The work was soon superseded by 
later Atthules. 

FGrH 111 11 323. See under A mils. G. L. H. 

CLEISTHENES (1), Athenian statesman. I 4 e was of 
the family of the Alcrnaconidae (q.v.), a son of Meguclcs 
(q.v.) and Agaristc, daughter of Cleisthenes (2) of Sicyon. 
He was archon under the tyrant Hippias (q.v. 1) in 525/4 
B.c., but later in Hippias’ reign, perhaps after 514, the 
Alcmaconids along with other families were exiled again. 
It was said that it was Cleisthenes who persuaded the 
prophetess at Delphi (q.v.), in return for the family’s 
services in the rebuilding of the temple, to recommend 
to all Spartans consulting the oracle the overthrow of the 
Athenian tyranny. When this had been accomplished by 
the Spartan king Cleomenes (q.v. 1) and the exiles had 
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returned (511/10), Clcisthenes headed one of the two noble 
factions. His rival Isadoras, with the help of the aristo- 
cratic clubs (see hltaikiai), obtained the mastery and was 
elected archon for 508/7; Cleisthenes turned the tables 
on him by making an alliance with the people, and pro- 
ceeded to pass far-reaching democratic reforms (see 
UOULIi, DliMOI, EKKLHSIA, OSTRACISM, 1’IIYLAI, STHATECOl, 
TRiTTYEs). lsagoras now appealed to Cleomenes, who 
invoked the hereditary curse of the Alcmaeonidae, and 
Cleisthenes and his supporters judged it prudent to with- 
draw; but when Cleomenes arrived with a small force, 
expelled 700 more households, and attempted to set up 
a close oligarchy of lsagoras’ friends, he met with strong 
popular resistance and was forced to retire in his turn, 
taking lsagoras with him; whereupon Cleisthenes and his 
partisans returned. The Athenians, fearing a war with 
Sparta, sought alliance with Persia : but the terms offered 
by the satrap of Sardis, though accepted by the Athenian 
envoys, were repudiated in Athens. It is reasonable to 
suppose that Cleisthenes had something to do with this 
attempt to get Persian help, and it has been conjec- 
tured that its abandonment involved his overthrow, since 
nothing further is recorded of him. 1 lowcver this may be, 
his democratic constitution was accepted and remained in 
force, and when he died he received a public tomb in the 
tV* ramie us. 

'Cleisthenes was generally regarded as the creator of 
Athenian democracy, though the initial steps taken by 
Solon wen. not forgotten ; on the other hand, Cleisthenes’ 
lopstitution sometimes seemed aristocratic when con- 
trasted with that oi Ephinltes and Pericles. 

V. Tvhrenlieru, NtURtundrr dis Sttiutes (n)-’5). 5S ff , id- Hist. 
lyso. Si 5 11 , H T Wade-Gen , CO ujij, 17 ff ' L\suys in Gi irk 
History (iq.sH), lisff ; '1' J ( admix, JUS ly/jK, 109 f , ii.lfl , 
J A 0 I. amen, L\stiys . . . piruntid to G II Sahtnt (1048), ? ft.,* 
L ItusrhenlnihLli, Hut msS, » uS I] , C \V J Idiot and M 1 ’. 
Me ( ii c*KC)r, Phoenix tqOo, 27 11 , J’ Leveqne and 1 * Vidal-Njuuel, 
Cluthrne I'nthnwn (lyGj), L). Kit-i IhstoinJie Zeituhnft 
1 0O5 , 4(15 11 f- J - O . 

CLEISTHENES (2) ol Sicvon, the gicatesl tyrant of 
the house ol Orthagoras, which ruled for the record 
period of a ccntuiy (r. 665- 565 li.r.). II is reign (r. boo 
570) was marked by a strong movement against the 
Argive Dorian ascendancy: the three traditional Dorian 
tribes were renamed Piggites, Sw'initcs, Assitcs, while the 
non-Dorian was called Archelaot (Rulers), probably in 
iclation to cult rather than politics, Argive rhapsodes were 
suppressed, the ancient Argive hero Adrastus was per- 
suaded to find a tornh elsewhere and a new festival of 
Dionysus was established. Ills daughter Aganste (mother 
of the Athenian Cleisthenes) married the Alemaeonid 
Mcgacles, after her suitors had spent a year in the tyrant’s 
palace like successors of the suitors of Penelope. In the 
First Sacred War (q.v.) Cleisthenes took a leading part; 
he destroyed Crisa and for a while appears to have con- 
trolled the sea approach to Delphi. 

P N. IJre, Origin of Tyiaimy (1924), 25S ft , foolnotea ;A. 
Arwlirwes, The Gieek Tyiants (iysM. N. G L. 1 Iamnioiiil, ‘ 1 hr 
family of OrthttKoras’, C{J iysb> 45 8. P N U. 

CLEITARCHUS of Alexandria, Alcxander-historian, 
was most probably a secondary writer who was never in 
Asia and wrote under Ptolemy II, some time after 280 
i) c. Little certainty can be obtained about lus history, but 
il (as does seem certain) Diodorus book 17 substantially 
represents it in an abridged form, it contained much de- 
tailed straight narrative besides the patches of sensa- 
tionalism which helped to make it popular. Ilis sources 
c;m have included any of the more reputable historians 
who wrote before him (Callisthencs, Ptolemy, Aristo- 
hulus, Onesicntus, Nearchus), as well as popular beliefs 
and the poets who accompanied Alexander. He was used 
extensively by Curtius Rufus as well as by Diodorus (the 


concurrences are frequent and striking). No critic of 
antiquity has a good word for him as a historian; but he 
was much read under the early Roman Empire and 
influenced the Romance. 

See M.EXANDKR (3), Biblioiyxaphy , Ancient Sources; Pearson Lost 
Histories of Alexander, ch. 8. YV. W. T. ; G. T. G. 

CLEITUS (1) (‘the Black’) (f. 380-328 or 327 B.C.), a 
Macedonian of noble birth and some distinction as a 
commander of cavalry. His fame, however, rests on two 
events: he saved Alexander’s life at the battle of the 
Granicus; and he w r as himself killed by Alexander nearly 
seven years later, in u drunken quarrel, though the 
underlying grounds of difference were political questions 
of the first importance (Arrian, Anab. 4. 8. 1 IT. ; Plutarch, 
Alex. 51, and — more hostile to Alexander — Curtius 
Rufus 8. 1. 10 ff.). 

Bcivc, Alexander retch, no. 427. G T. G. 

CLEITUS (2) (d. 318 n.c.), a Macedonian noble, served 
under Alexander in Asia without special distinction. Sent 
home with Crntcrus and the ‘veterans’ (324), he played an 
important part in tile Lamian War as admiral of the 
Macedonian fleet which closed the Dardanelles to the 
Greeks after two victories (322). For his continued 
loyalty to Antipater he was rewarded with the satrapy 
of Lydia (321), from which Antigonus expelled him 
(31Q). lie became Polypcrchon’s admiral with the task 
of preventing Antigonus from invading Europe, but w'as 
defeated by Nicanor near the Bosporus and killed in 
Thrace soon afterwards. 

Rervu, A lexanderri'i ch n, no. 42H. G. T. G. 

CLEMENS, Flavius (PIT 7 62) (cos. a . d . 95), grandson of 
Vespasian’s brother Flavius Sahmus (the pruefectus urbi) 
and husband of Flavia Domililla (q.v.: the niece of 
Domitian), a person of inoffensive habits (‘contemp- 
tissimae inertiae’), who was puL to death, along with his 
wife, for mmrstus soon after he laid down the consulate. 
They are said to have been guilty of atitorrii, or follow- 
ing Jewish practices (Dio 67. 14), and may have been 
Christians, as later tradition alleges. Domitian intended 
the succession to go to the two small sons of Clemens; 
they are not heard of after 96. K. s. 

CLEMENT OF ALEXANDRIA (Titus Flavius 
Clemens) was born r. a.d. 150, probably at Athens, of 
pagan parents. He was converted to Christianity and 
travelled extensively seeking instruction from Christian 
teachers and finally from Pantaenus, head of the Cate- 
chetical School of Alexandria, at that tune an unofficial 
institution giving tuition to converts. Clement had a 
wide acquaintance with Greek literature; his writings 
abound in quotations from the Platonic and Stoic philo- 
sophers; also from Homer, Hesiod, and the dramatists 
(frequently drawn, it is thought, from anthologies and 
other secondary sources). His Protrepticus shows fami- 
liarity with the Greek Mysteries. After ordination he 
succeeded Pantaenus as head of the school, some time 
before 200, and held the office till t. 202, when, on the 
outbreak of the persecution under Septimms Severus, 
he left Alexandria and took refuge, perhaps with Ins 
former pupil Alexander, then bishop of Cappadocia and 
later of Jerusalem. Clement died between 21 1 and 216. 

Much of his writings is lost, but the following im- 
portant works survive nearly complete. These are: (1) 
The PIfioTpcnTiKos irpoy ’fiAAijvaf or ‘Hortatory Address 
to the Greeks’ (r. 190), designed to prove the superiority 
of Christianity to the pagan religions and philosophies. 
(2) The IJaiSaytuyos or ‘Tutor’ (c. 190-5), an exposition 
of the moral teaching of Christ, not only in its general 
method, but also in detailed application to special points 
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of conduct, such as eating and drinking, dress, and the 
use of wealth. (3) The ^rpaj/xnrefy or ‘Miscellanies’ (prob- 
ably c. 200-2), in eight hooks, the first seven dealing 
in the mam with the subordination and inferiority of 
Greek to Christian philosophy. The eighth book is a 
fragment on Logic. In one of the MSS. two further 
pieces follow, generally known as Excerpta ex Theodolo 
and Eclogue prophettcae. 

The Quis dives salvelur? ( 7 Ys 6 enjo^opevns irAnvmor;) is 
an extant homily urging detuchmcnt from worldly goods. 
The ’YrroTvnuKJCig or 'Sketches’ (of which only frag- 
ments survive) was probably an exegetical work con- 
sisting of notes on passages of the Scriptures. 

Clement’s conception of Christianity has been criticized 
as tinged with Hellenism and humanism and as doc- 
trinally imperfect. Ilia name is often found in Christian 
calendars on 4 Dec., but in 1748 Benedict XIV expressly 
excluded him from the Roman martyrology. His writ- 
ings, however, have much charm and are characterized 
by serenity and hopefulness. 

Tfxts. O. St it hi in (4 voIh., 1905-36, in Dir griechtsihen christlichen 
Schnftsteller) ; Exc. ex Tlieod. It. P. ( *asey (1914) 

GjIcnliial Lmm/mrnr Eusebius, Hist. Eccl.\ B. F Westcoit in 
DCB, s.v. ; C. Hiffg, The Christian Platnmsts of Alexandria (1886, 
revised IQ13); O. Bardcnhewer, Geichichte der altkirchhchen Literatur 
(ii a , 1914). 40 ff., H Chadwick, Early Christianity and the Classical 
Tradition (1966). B. J. Kidd. A History of the Church to A.D. 4O1 

(1922), 1, ch. 15. 

CLEMENT of Rome, author of epistle (c. A.D. 96) from 
the Roman church rebuking the Corinthian church for 
arbitrarily deposing clergy. The plea lor older sets many 
Hellenistic themes in a biblical framework, and expresses 
a positive attitude to the Empire. 

Of the numerous works later attributed to Clement, 
the chief are (a) the second epistle, a mid second-century 
sermon of uncertain origin; ( b ) the Clementine Romance 
about Peter’s travels and conflicts with Simon Magus, 
using themes from Hellenistic novels similar to Plautus’ 
Menciechmi and the Comedy of Errors ; the original, prob- 
ably written c. 200, is buried in two widely divergent 
fourth-century recensions with a complex mutual rela- 
tion, viz. Homilies (Greek) and Recognitions (Syriac and 
Rufinus’ Latin); (c) Apostolic Constitutions, eight books of 
law and liturgy, c. 375; book 7 contains Hellenistic- 
Jewish prayers. 

Epistlhs. Annorated cd J. B Lightfoot (1H90) H. Altancr, 
Pafmtof’y (i960), 99 ff-; W. Jaeger, Early Christianity and Greek 
Paideia (1962), 12 ff. H. C. 

CLEOBIS and BITON, the two Argive brothers men- 
tioned by Solon to Croesus, in Herodotus’ story (1. 31), 
as among the huppiest ol mortals. Their mother, pre- 
sumably as Cicero says ( Tusc . 1. 47) a priestess of Hera, 
found that her oxen were not brought in time for a 
festival, and they drew her car the 45 stades to the temple. 
She prayed to the goddess to grant them the greatest 
boon possible for mortals, and Hera caused them to die 
while they slept in the temple. The Argivcs honoured 
them with statues at Delphi, which have been discovered, 
their identity being ensured by an inscription. 

SIG 5 Supp. Eptgr. 3. 395. Cf. Ch. Picard, Rev. Ihst. Rel. 1927, 
365 ff. VV. K. C. G. 

CLEOMEDES (probably e . A.n. 150-200), astronomer, 
author of a popular work KvkAikt) Ottopla p.€T€wpaiv ( De 
Motu Circulari Corporum Caelestium), largely founded 
on Posidonius, but with a certain number of optical 
discoveries which appear to be original. 

Ed. H. Ziegler (1891). W. D. R. 

CLEOMENES (1) I (reigned c . 519-490 b.c.), an Agiad 
king of Sparta, the son of Anaxandridas by his second 


wife. He pursued an adventurous and at times unscrupu- 
lous policy designed to extend and strengthen the Pelo- 
ponnesian League (q.v.) and crush Argos (aims perhaps 
inherited from Chilon). He sought to embroil Athens 
with Thebes by referring the request of the Plataeans for 
help against Thebes to Athens (probably in 519, Thuc. 3. 
68); later to attach her to the League by expelling the 
tyrant Hippius in 510, by interfering on behali of Isagoras 
against Cleisthcnes (q.v. 1) in 508, and by trying to 
organize tw r o full-scale League expeditions (c. 506 and 
504), the first to restore Isagoras, the second to restore 
Hippias. Both were frustrated by the obstruction of the 
Corinthians and ol his colleague Dernaratus (q.v.). The 
Argive army was ruthlessly crushed at Sepeia (near 
Tiryns, c. 494). 

But he disliked distant commitments (he refused to 
interfere in the affairs of Samos (r. 515), or to support the 
Ionian Revolt (499)) and showed no certain awareness of 
the Persian danger before 491 when his attempt to punish 
Aegina for Medism was thwarted by Dernaratus. lie per- 
suaded the Delphic Oracle to declare Dernaratus illegiti- 
mate and had him deposed but the intrigue was exposed 
and he fled to stir up revolt among the Arcadians. Re- 
called to Sparta, he soon met a violent end. According to 
Herodotus lie killed himself in a fit of insanity. 

Herodotus (5 39 tt ) may underrate Cleomenes, see J. Wells, 

Studies in Herodotus (1923), 7 iff.; G. I>. lluxley, Early Sparta 
(1962), chs. 0 and 7. VV. G. I 1 

CLEOMENES (2) III(r. 260-219 n.c.), son of Leonidas, 
king of Sparta, imbibed ideals of social revolution from 
his wife Agiatis, Agis IV’s widow. Becoming king in 
235, he first moved in 229, when he annexed Tcgea, 
Mantinca, Orchomenus, and Caphyae from Aetolm. 
Having provoked Achaen into war (228), K seemed 
victories at Mt. Lycacus and Ladoceia (227), he now 
seized despotic power at home (winter 227-226) and set 
up a ‘Lycurgan’ regime, cancelling debts, dividing up 
land, and restocking the citizen body from permed and 
metirs. After his capture of Mantinea and victory at 
I lecatomhaeum, a peace conference was called, but post’ 
poned owing to his illness; hut meanwhile Aratus had 
opened negotiations with Antigonus III and war recom- 
menced. By seizing Argos (225) and besieging Corinth 
(224) Cleomenes threatened to shatter the Achaean 
League; but Antigonus reached the Isthmus, Argos 
revolted, and Cleomenes was reduced to the defensive. 
In winter 223 he took Megalopolis; hut after a decisive 
defeut at Sellnsia (July 222) he fled to his patron Eucrgetes 
in Egypt. Imprisoned by Eucrgetes’ successor, he broke 
out, tried in vain to stir up revolution in Alexandria, and 
committed suicide (winter 220-219). 

An idealist and a nationalist, Cleomenes used social 
revolution as the tool of Spartan expansion. He was 
able to inspire allegiance, and his ideals lived on after 
him; but he devised no means of securing his gains. 

Polyh. 2 45-70; Pint. Cleomenes, Aratui. F W. VValbank, Aratm 
of Siryon (1033), E. Ciabba, Athenaeum 1957, T W Afnea, Phvl- 
archus and the Spartan Revolution (U.S.A. 1961); B Shimrcm, Hist 
19(14. F. VV. V\. 

CLEOMENES (3) of Naucratis was appointed financial 
manager of Egypt and administrative chief of the eastern 
Delta district by Alexander in 332-331 B.c., and was 
also entrusted with the completion of Alexandria. He 
made himself satrap of the whole of Egypt after a few r 
years without the consent of Alexander, hut was after- 
wards recognized and pardoned by him. Cleomenes be- 
came hyparchos of Egypt, with Ptolemy I as satrap, in 
322-321 ; but the future king of Egypt brought serious 
charges against him, and executed him afterwards. The 
tricks with which Cleomene9 exploited Egypt’s wealth 
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and collected 8,000 talents are described in the second 
book of Ps. -Aristotle’s Oeconamita. 

A M. And read l-b, PCH 1920, 1 f. ; I'. M. Heichelhcim, r v. 'Snob* 
in PW , Suppl vi 8(13 t ; G. Miekwit/., Vierteljahrschuft fur Soz.- 
und Wirtschqftsgesch. 1919, nf., F. Sittlielin, s.v. ‘Kleomcncs’ in 
PW . B A van Groningen, instore, Le second livre de I'fitonomiuue 
(Leyden, igjj), 183 ft (commentary). F. M H. 

CLEON, Athenian politician, the son of a rich tanner, 
fits first-known action in politics was to attack Pericles in 
431 and 430; he succeeded hnn as ‘leader of the people*. 
In 427 he proposed the decree (rescinded next day) to 
execute all the men of Mytilene after the suppression of 
its revolt. In 426 he attacked the Babylonians of Aristo- 
phanes as a libel on the State. In 425, after the Athenian 
victory at Pylos (cj.v.), he frustrated the Spartan peace 
proposals, and later accused the generals in charge of 
the siege of Sphactena of incompetence. Nicias (q.v. 1) 
offered to resign the command to him, and he was com- 
pelled to take it; with the help of Demosthenes (q.v. i), 
the general on the spot, he was completely successful, 
loicing the Spartans to surrender. He doubtless approved, 
if he cannot be shown to have originated, the measure 
now passed greatly increasing the tribute paid by the 
allied states, and he was certainly responsible, in the 
same year, for an increase of the dicasts’ pay from two to 
three obols. In423 he proposed the decree for the destruc- 
tion of Scione and the execution of all its citizens. In 
the late summer of 422, as stratr^os, lie led an expedition 
to the Thiaceward area, and recovered Torone and 
Galepsus, but failed in an attack on Stagira nnd was de- 
feated by Brasidas before Amphipohs and killed. 

We have a vivid picture of Cleon in Thucydides and 
Aristophanes. Both were clearly prejudiced against him; 
but in the absence of independent witnesses we cannot 
do much to correct the picture Beyond doubt he was an 
effective, il vulgar and unscrupulous, speaker, and was 
\chcmcnt in his pursuit of power and glory for Athens; 
that he was corrupt is perhaps unlikely: but there is 
little to show 7 that lie was a far-sighted statesman or able 
administrator; as to his generalship, the undisputed facts 
include both successes and failures. By the iourth- 
century orators lie was spoken of with respect; in the 
later history he is the conventional vulgar demagogue. 

A W Gonimc, 'PAMii'uai 1954, 1 (F — il foie Essays in Greek 
1 hstoi v and Literature (19!)/), r 1 2 ft , M. L. Pal.ulmi, Hist. 1958, 
4N H , A G. WixxlheHil, Mniinus. 1960, 289 fl.; A. AildrtrweH, 
Phoenix 1962, 64 ff A W. G , ' 1 *. J. C. 

CLEONIDES (beginning of 2nd c. A.D.), author of an 
Hloaytoyr) dfifiiwiKij, one of the best sources for the 
harmonic theory of Anstoxenus (q.v.) of Tarentum. 

Fd C. Jan, Mima Scriptures Graeci (1895), 167-207, nnd H. 
Mengc, Euclidis Opera 8 (1916), 186. W. L). R. 

CLEONYMUS (fl. 305-270 u.c.), younger son of Cleo- 
nicnes II, guardian to his nephew Areus, who ascended 
the Spartan throne in 309-308. In 303-302, answering a 
Taientine appeal with 5,000 mercenaries, he forced the 
Liu aninns to make peace, annexed Metapontum, and 
seized Coreyra. When Tarentum revolted he returned to 
Italy, but was defeated, and soon lost Coreyra. In 293 
he helped Boeotia ineflectively against Demetrius; in 
279 lie seized Troezen, and attacked Messene and Mega- 
lopolis. Banished from Sparta r. 275 (Pint. Pyrrh. 26), 
lie last appears accompanying Pyrrhus’ Laconian invasion 
(272). Violent, and soured hy missing the throne, he 
was a constant foe of the Antigonids. 

llelocli, Grtech. Gesih. iv; P. Mcloni, Gwm. i tal difil. 1950. 

F. W. W. 

CLEOPATRA I (c. 215-176 b.c.), daughter of Antio- 
chus III and Laodice. She married Ptolemy V in 193 


and ruled after her husband’s death in 180 as regent for 
her young son, Ptolemy VI, but died lour years later. 

W. Olio, Zur Gesch. Zeit des f> rial (Haver. Abh. N F. 1 1 (1014)) 
*3 f- F M H! 

CLEOPATRA II, daughter of Ptolemy V and Cleo- 
patra I, was born between 185 and 180 ii.c. She married 
her brother, Ptolemy VI, c. 175-174. Later she was 
co-regent with him and his brother Ptolemy VIII from 
170 until Ptolemy VI was restored as sole ruler. After Ins 
death in 146 Cleopatra’s further life was a continuous 
struggle for power against her brother Ptolemy VIII by 
open war (short regency lor Ptolemy V II in 146, rebellion 
132-124) or diplomacy (marriage to Ptolemy VIII in 144, 
conciliation in 124). She survived her second husband, 
but died in 1 16 or 1 15. The details of the later stages of 
Cleopatra’s career are very obscure: see especially W. 
Otto and II. Bengtson, zur Geschichle des Niederganxes 
des Ptolemderreiches (Bayer. Abh. NT. 17, 1938), passim, 
which contains elaborate reconstructions of this period of 
Ptolemaic history, based to a considerable extent on the 
appearance and disappearance of Cleopatra II and III 
irom the dating-prescripts of Greek and demotic papyri. 

F. M H. 

CLEOPATRA III, daughter of Ptolemy VI and Cleo- 
patra Jl. Ptolemy VIII seduced and married her in 142 
R.C., and made her co-regent, as a counterweight against 
her mother’s influence. After his death in 116 her eldest 
son, Ptolemy IX, was made co-regent against her will. 
She incited unsuccessful rebellions in 110 and 108, but 
succeeded in 107 in giving her second son, Ptolemy X, 
his brother’s throne. Her last years were filled with 
quarrels with this second son, who was accused by many 
of mariicidc. Sec clloiwtra 11 and ptolilmy (1). F. M. H. 

CLEOPATRA VII (PW 20), daughter ot Ptolemy XII, 
born in 69 ii.c., became joint-ruler of Egypt with 
Ptolemy XIII in 51. In 49 they supplied Cn. Pompeius 
(q.v. «0 with ships, men, and corn for his father’s forces. 
Expelled in 48 by Ptolemy’s party, she was reinstated by 
Caesar, who, after defeating her opponents, made 
Ptolemy XIV her new consoit and departed early in 47 
leaving three legions for her support. In the summer she 
bore a son whom she called Ptolemy Caesar, asserting that 
Caesar was his father. In 46, on his invitation, she came 
to Rome with hei son and husband, returning to Egypt 
after his murder. Ptolemy XIV presently dying, sup- 
posedly poisoned by her order, she made her son co- 
ruler in his place. 

In 42 her efforts to aid the Cnesarians were thwarted 
by Cassius (q.v. 6) and hy contrary winds. Summoned by 
Antony to Tarsus in 41 she vindicated her conduct and 
secured the death of her sister Arsinoc. Antony spent the 
winter in Alexandria, and after his departure she bore him 
twins: we cannot say if either yet contemplated a lasting 
association. 

In 37 he summoned her to Antioch and they joined 
in a permanent political and personal alliance. Antony 
recognized the twins, and named them Alexander Helios 
and Cleopatra Selene; a third child horn in 36 was called 
Ptolemy Philadelphus. In 48 Caesar had restored Cyprus 
to Egypt, and Antony now added further portions of the 
old Ptolemaic Empire including Cyrenaiea. In return 
Cleopatra was to hack him and his projects with the 
resources of Egypt. In 35 she gave money and stores to 
repair the Josses of his Parthian expedition. Antony's 
rebuff of Octavia (q.v. 2) was probably due more to his 
resentment against Oetavian and sense of the value of 
Cleopatra’s support than to any special pressure exerted 
by her: his treatment of Herod (q.v. 1) shows there were 
limits to her influence. 
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In 34 they staged at Alexandria the so-called ‘Dona- 
tions’, in which all the lands ruled by Alexander from the 
Hellespont to the Indus were nominally apportioned be- 
tween Cleopatra and her child* en. She and Ptolemy 
Caesar were hailed not nnlv as rulers of Egypt and Cyprus 
but as 'Queen of Kings’ and ‘King of Kings’, i.e. over- 
lords of this whole Empire; Alexander Helios became 
king east and Ptolemy Philadelphia west of the Euphrates, 
and Cleopatra Selene queen of Cyrenaica. Though much 
of this territory remained unconquered or governed by 
client-kings and Antony’s lieutenants, the vision was 
attractive to the Greek-speaking world and was elaborated 
with the aid of religious and national symbolism. 

The real extent of the threat to the integrity of the 
Homan Empire and to Octavian is hard to recover: at all 
events Cleopatra was a convenient focus for Octavian's 
propaganda and in 32 Home declared war on her alone. 
She probably did not betray Antony at Aetium and after- 
wards did her best to delay the inevitable end: but alter 
his suicide she had to follow suit (10 Aug. 30) to avoid 
figuring in Octavian’s triumph. She may have chosen 
death by the asp because it was a royal symbol. 

Cleopatra was attractive rather than beautiful, with 
a lively temperament and great charm of speech. She was 
well-educated; and unlike her predecessors could speak 
Egyptian, besides numerous other tongues. She eared for 
her subjects’ material welfare, entered into their religious 
beliefs, and was remembered by thorn w T ith affection, ller 
image has been distorted hy Roman propaganda and the 
subsequent tradition. She was, of course, not Egyptian, 
blit Macedonian. She was admittedly ruthless towards 
her family, in the true Ptolemaic tradition. Hut she was 
not sexually lax, associating, to our knowledge, only with 
Caesar and Antony. Not is it likely that she was concerned 
in this association merely to exploit sex for political ends. 
Ambitious lor Egypt and for herself as Egypt’s queen she 
certainly was — this was her crime in Roman eyes; and 
she sought to achieve her aims with their help; hut this 
does not prove that she felt no affection or loyalty towards 
them; with men of their stamp, the contrary is probable, 
and is in some measure indicated hy the evidence. 

See also actium, antonii's (p, aijoijsiux, iafsah (i), i afsamon, 
on AVIA (i), and I* roLFMY (Xll-XV). 

II Vulknumn, Cleopatra ( 1 f> with mi account ol‘ ihe sources and 
a full bibliography, J Ci. Griffiths, jEgAtch. 1961, 113 11 , T. ('. 
Skent, ibid iyh2, 100 N. Iconoijraphy Ci. M A. Ricluer, The 
Portraits uj the Greeks, (iQf>5), aby. „ T. J- (_'. 

CLEOPHON (1), Athenian politician. He was a lyre- 
maker, son of Cleippidcs, stratcf>os in 4211/8, apparently 
by a Thracian wife. lie was already n public figure at the 
time of the ostracism of Hyperbolus (q.v.), and became 
'leader of the people’ after the restoration of democratic 
rule in 410 u.c. He introduced the StaifJtAiu, a dole of two 
obols a day, the allotment of which is unknown. He 
apparently managed Athenian finances between 410 and 
406 ; he was honest and died poor, and seems to have been 
efficient. But he was as violent in his manner as Cleon, 
lie attacked both Cnlias and Alcibiadcs; and prevented 
the peace terms offered by Sparta after Cyzicus in 410 
from being accepted, and again after Aegospotami in 405. 
He was prosecuted and condemned to death in 404. 

E. Vanderpool, Hesp , 1952 , 114 f. A W. G.; T. J. C. 

CLEOPHON (2), Athenian tragic poet of whose plays 
some titles (Sueia, s.v.) but no fragments survive. 
Aristotle mentions his unidealized characters {Poet. 2), his 
prosaic style (ibid. 22; Rh. 3. 7), and illustrates from hirn 
a method of evading a question {Soph. El. 15). 

A. W. r\-c. 

CLERUCHY (kXtjpovxicl), a special sort of Greek colony 
in which the settlers kept their original citizenship and 
did not form an independent community. The term is 


confined to certain Athenian settlements founded on con- 
quered territory (Greek and barbarian) from the end of the 
sixth century, especially during the Empire. It is often 
difficult to decide w hether a settlement of the fifth century 
is a cleruchy, as ancient authors do not always distinguish 
cleruchies from other colonies. The chief certain or prob- 
able cleruchies down to the end of the fifth century are: 
Chalcis(5ofi, again c. 446), Naxos, Andros, the Chersonese, 
lxmnos, and Imbros (c. 450), llestiaea (r. 446), Acgina 
(431), Lesbos (427), Melos (416). (Definite evidence is 
lacking for an early cleruchy as such on Salarnis, which 
seems to have had a unique position. The status of Scyros 
in the fifth century is uncertain.) These cleruchies did 
not survive Athens’ defeat in 404. Later cleruchies are: 
Lemnos, Imbros, and Scyros (from the early fourth 
century till the Homan period, with intervals), Samos 
(c. 361-322), Rotidaea (361-356), Chersoncse(353/a-jj8). 

The numbers in a cleruchy varied from 4,000 (Chalets) 
to 250 (Andros). Each settler {kX^povxos:) received an 
allotment (*Ai )pns) which maintained him as a zfugites 
(q.v.). The theory, however, lhat the Athenians in this 
wav swelled the numbers of hophtes at Athens conflicts 
with definite evidence that the cleruchs resided in the 
cleruchies, which may sometimes have served the purpose 
of garrisons in addition to providing land for the poor. 
As Athenian citizens cleruchs were liable for military 
service, paid war-tax (etsphora), and took part in religious 
activity at Athens. Distance, however, forced them to 
create organs for local self-government on the Athenian 
model, boule, ecclesia, and magistrates. In the fourth 
century at least cleruchies were supervised by officials 
sent nut from Athens. 

A J Graham, Colony and Mother City in Ancient Greece (iy6.p. 
ihbff. A J, G. 

CLIENS. In early Home a client was a free man who 
entrusted himself to another and received protection m 
return. In the late Republic and early Empire, clienLship 
was essentially a social hereditary status consecrated hy 
usage and reflected in the law. The rules of the law 
were far more binding for the special case of the fieed- 
mun, who was tpw facto ‘cliens’ of his former owner 
{see i-RFFDMIin). The ordinary client might receive daily 
food, often converted into money ( sportu/a ), or assistance 
in the courts. In return he helped his patron in his 
political and private hie, and showed him respect, 
especially by greeting him in the morning. Client and 
patron could not hear witness against one another, or at 
least the evidence could not he enforced. Dionysius 
(Ant. Horn. 2. y-10) records other rules, many of which 
were out of use or are mere conjectures, for instance that 
the client must try to ransom his patron. 

The Twelve Tables recognized the tie of clientship: 
‘patromis si clienti fraudem fccerit sacer esto’ (8. 21). 

In imperial tunes the client was practically confused 
with the parasite. Martial describes himself as a client 
Clients were called salutatores because of their duty of 
daily salutation and togati because custom compelled 
them to wear the toga, by that time obsolescent. 

Tn the provinces (especially in Gaul) tfie Roman 
clientship superimposed itself on pre-existing local forms 
of social ties. It is a controversial point whether the 
relations of certain vanquished states with Home are to be 
described as clientship. But there is little doubt that 
Roman individuals and families built lip large clientelae 
among foreigners: whole communities could become 
clients. 

Mommsen, Ram. Forsch i. 354 ff ; id., Riim Staatsr. ni. 54 ff ; 
M. Gelzer, Die Nubtlitdt der rtim Repuhlik (1Q12), I ... Fricdlknder, 
Dtustellunzen aus d. Siitengeschichte Roms 1 9 (igiy), 223 fl . ; 11 230 If., 
J Carcopino, Daily Life in Ancient Rome (1941), 171 ff. ; M. Eetnoasc, 
RIDA 1949, 37 ff. ; E. Radian Foreign Clientelae (igsH). See. also 
PATHomjs. A. M. 
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CLIENT KINGS. The first king to establish close and 
friendly contact with Rome was Micron 11 (q.v.). By then 
Rome had developed the habit of expecting spontaneous 
subordination from her socti (q.v.) in return tor protec tion : 
Roman nobles naturally saw a friendly relationship be- 
tween strong and weak as one between patrons and clients 
(iee clienr). Micron preserved freedom in internal and (to 
some extent) in foreign affairs by adapting himself to 
tins, supporting Rome in her wars and refusing to treat 
with her enemies (cf. Polyb. i. 16. xo f.) Demetrius (q.v. 
7), ns regent of Illyria, was less wise: taking his freedom 
too literally, he lapsed into 'ingratitude 1 and was attacked 
and deposed. These cases at once marked out the Roman 
attitude to client rulers, and they can he paralleled right 
down to, e.g., Demtarus and Ariovisrus(qq.v.) respective- 
ly. In return for the beneficia of freedom and protection 
(about which, however, she grew less conscientious), 
Rome expected 'free’ allies (including kings) to remain in 
officio. 

During the second century n.c. confart with rulers 
ranging from Hellenistic monarchs to Spanish chieftains 
demonstinted the essential weakness ol monarchic states, 
however powerful in appearance, they were at the mercy 
of pretenders and succession troubles. This was freely 
exploited by the Senate where convenient, e.g, in the 
cases ol Macedonia and Perg.imum. To most kings, being 
recognized as king (rex appcllan) nnd called 'friend and 
ally’ hv the Senate made the dillereiice between security 
and anarchv. Once recognized, a king was normally as 
free as his dr facto strength permitted; this would depend 
on his freedom from dynastic troubles, good relations 
with his neighbours, and distance from Rome. Though 
jealous of great royal power, the Senate (aware of irs 
short duration) did not normally use more than 
diplomacy against suspect rulers- it took a long time to 
decide on war even against Jugurtha (q.v.). But open 
defiance w f ns not tolerated. The lesult ol this system was 
that the Republic knew no real frontiers: beyond the 
provinces (and within them) a penumbra of influence 
extended as far as distance and diplomacy would permit 
(see, eg., AMAltrs 11, ISIASINISSA, PIT A KNACKS l). Thlft 
inability to see kings otherwise than as clients embroiled 
Rome in trouble with Parthia (q.v.), which had no aggres- 
sive intentions, but was beyond the range of even effec- 
tive diplomatic power: relations remained ambiguous, 
between equality and clientship, as long as the kingdom 
lasted. 

in the final convulsions of the Republic, astute client 
kings acquired great power (sec ckkopatra vu, jura 1). 
But Augustus re-established them as de facto vassals, 
even making them liable to trial in Rome and deposition; 
he continued republican policy in using them to govern 
territory too difficult to administer directly; and he would 
annex their states when the time seemed ripe (see gai.atta, 
iikhod 1), which the Republic (except in its final phase) 
had never claimed the right to do. Later Emperors 
differed in their policies; hut the tendency was to absorb 
kingdoms within what came to be recognized as the 
frontiers of the Empire, while using the traditional 
techniques of diplomatic intervention whenever possible 
(e.g. in Parthia and Germany) beyond the frontiers. 
(See also names of individual kings and countries.) 

P C ShhlIs, The Client Ptinces of the Rowan Fmptre under the 
Republic (1908); T. Yoshimura, hat. 1961, 473 ff. (military con- 
tribution). E- if. 

CLITOMACHUS (187/6-110/09 n.c.), a Carthaginian, 
originally named Masdruhal, migrated to Athens at the 
age of 24, and at 28 became the pupil of the sceptical 
Carneadcs (q.v.), founder of the ‘New Academy’. From 
140/139 he conducted his own school in the Palladium, 
but returned in 129/8 with many followers to the 


Academy, of which he became head two years later (Acad, 
index Here. cols. 24, 30). 

According to Diog. L. 4. 67 he wrote over 400 books; 
Sextus Empiricus Math. 9. 1 says that he was unneces- 
sarily lengthy because he argued against the dogmatists 
from their own premisses. None of his work survives in 
its original form, hut the arguments of Carneades, who 
left no writings, were preserved mainly by way of his 
efforts to record them. More than some other pupils he 
emphasized the refusal of Carneades to commit himself. 
His works included Ilepi (G?i withholding assent t 

Cic. Luc. 98), Ihpi alpcoLUiv (On philosophical sects t 
Diog. L. 2. 22), and a Consolation , addressed to the 
Carthaginians on their city’s destruction (Cic. Tust. 
3. 54) ; he dedicated other hooks to the Romans L. 
Ccnsorinus and Lucilius the poet. F. 11. S. 

CLITUMNUS, a liver near Trcbiue in Umbria, famous 
for the white sacrificial kine on its banks (Verg. CJ. 2. 146). 
It flowed into the Tima, and subsequently into the 'Fiber. 
Shrines of the personified Clitumnus and other deities 
adorned its source (called Sacraria in the Itineraries), 
attracting numerous tourists (Pliny, Ep. 8. 8; Suet. 
Cal. 43). E T. S. 

CLOACA MAXIMA, originally an open water-course, 
later canalized, diaining north-east Rome from the 
Argiletum to the Fiber hy way of the Forum Romanum 
and Velabrum. Tradition ascribed its regulation to 
Tarquimus Superbus, and branch drains of the fifth 
century U.C. do exist. Much of the existing sewer, nowhere 
older than c. 200 n.c., is due to M. Vipsanius Agrippa in 
33 »•*-■ 

Nash, Piet Diet. Rome i. 25H ff. I a. R. 

CLOATIUS VERUS, Augustan lexicographer and 
grammarian, who wrote cm the meanings of Greek weirds 
and on derivations of Latin words from Greek (cf. Gell. 
iO. 12, Mucrob. Eat. 3. ly. 2). He may be the ‘Cloatius’ 
cited six times by Vcrrius Flaccus. J. F. M. 

CLOCKS. The hours (cSp<u, home, not in the modern 
sense till Aristotle; hvfobeua pipe , a tt}s Ildt. 2. 

ioy. 3, hut see J . Enoch Pow ell, CR 1 940, 69 f.) w^ere told in 
antiquity (1) by the sundial, wpoAuyipv or -eiW, solarium , 
consisting of u pointer, yviLpiuiv, casting its shadow 
(hence the instrument is sometimes called OKiodijpaa) 
upon a convex surface, oK<i<f> 7; (also 7roAoy, as being a sort 
of model of the sky) or (less commonly) a flat one. The 
inventor was Anaximander (Fnvorinus ap. Diog. Laert. 
2. 1; Pliny, HN 2. 187 says Anaximenes), and the idea 
itself Babylonian (Hdt. loc. cit.). (2) By the water-clock, 
KAeipvhpa, clepsvdra , vbpuoKonflov, consisting of (a) a 
vessel from which water flowed through a small orifice, 
(b) a graduated container into which the water flowed. 
But if the water-level in (a) was allowed to grow lower, 
the rate of flow would decrease; hence it was necessary 
either to keep the level in (a) constant or in some other 
way to compensate for the decrease. See lleron of 
Alexandria, vol. 1, 506. 23 Schmidt (Teubner, 1899), 
and the elaborate clock of Ctesibius (Vitruvius, De arch. 
9. 8. 2 IT.). Ordinary clocks were, however, anything but 
accurate (Seneca, Apocol. 2. 2). 

Convenient assemblage ol fact* in A. Relim, PW, n.v. 'Horo- 
logium’ Cf. W. Kubitschek, Grundrtss tier antiken Zeilrechnung (1928), 

188 ir. H. J. R. 

CLODIA (PW 66), second of the three sisters of P. 
Clodius (q.v. 1), born c. 95 IJ.C., had married her first 
cousin Metellus (q.v. 9) Celer by 62 (Cic. Earn. 5. 2. 6 ). 
Her bitter enemy Cicero (but gossip said she had once 
offered him marriage, Plut. Cic. 29) paints a vivid picture 
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of her in his Letters from 60 B.c. onwards, and above all 
in his Pro Caelw of Apr. 56. ller alfair with Catullus 
(q.v. 1 — the identification withLesbia is practically certain) 
began befoie the death of Metellus in 59. which Clodia 
was said to have caused by poison: by the end of that 
year Caelius (q.v.) was her lover. After the Caelius case 
her political important c ceases, hut she may have been 
still alive in 45 (Cic. Art. 13. 38. 3, etc.). For bibliography 
see caelius. g l. f c. 
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Cialha (q.v. 1), he never recognized him ; instead he called 
himself propraetor, and raised a new legion I Macnana 
liberatrix. Galba had him executed m October. 

1 *. Romanelli, Stnna dellc ptuvmte tomane dell'Africa (1959), 
279 A. M.; G. E. V. C. 

CLODIUS (3, PW 52.) QUIRINALIS, Publius, from 
Arelate in Gaul, taught rhetoric in the Ncronian age. 
SLhunz-IIosius, § 480. 


CLODIUS (i, PW 48) FULCHER, Publius, youngest 
of six children of Ap. Claudius (10) Pulcher, was born 
c. 92 b.c. (since quaestor in 61). In 68 he corrupted the 
troops of his brother-in-law I >u cull us (q.v. 2). During the 
next years he was] apparently friendly with Cicero (Plut. 
Cic. 29), though accused of collusion in his prosecution 
of Catiline in 65. But in May 61 Cicero gave damaging 
evidence against him when he was on trial for appeal ing in 
women’s clothes at the Bona Dea festival the previous 
December (see caesar 1): however, C'lodius was narrowly 
acquitted by a jury bribed by Crassus. Next year, on re- 
turning from his quaestorian province of Sicily, he sought 
transference into a plebeian gem : this was at first resisted, 
but in Mar. 59 Caesar as ponhfex maximus presided over 
comilui curiata at which the ‘adoption’ was ratified, and 
C’lodius was elected tribune for 58. His measures in- 
cluded free corn for the p/ehs, restoration of collegia, 
repeal or modification of the Leges Aelia et Fufui (see 
LEX, LEfJEs), grant of new provinces to the consuls 
Gabinius (q.v. 2) and Piso (q v. 5), bills ensuring the 
exile of Cicero (who departed in late March), the dispatch 
of Cato (q.v. 5) to Cyprus, and grant of title of king and 
control of Pcssinus to Brogitarus ruler of the Galatian 
Trocmi. Clodius then turned against Pompey, allowing 
the escape of the Armenian prince Tigranes, threatening 
Pompey’s life, and probably (Cic. Dom. 40, liar. Resp. 48) 
suggesting repeal of the Lex Iuha Agrana ( see CAESAR 1 ). 
These attacks were continued in 57, when they were 
especially related to the question of Cicero’s recall, and 
in the early part of Clodius’ acdilcship in 56; but alter 
I „uca his power to disrupt the ‘Triumvirate’ was weakened, 
though he continued to control large sections of the 
urban mob (rce also milo). He stood for the praetorship 
of 52, but owing to rioting the elections had not been held 
when he was murdered by Milo on 18 Jan. of that year. 
His clients among the plebs burned the Senate House as 
his pyre. 

Clodius, who like two of his sisters used the ‘popular’ 
spelling of his name, probably saw the tribunate as a 
vital step in his political career: revenge on Cicero need 
not have been either his main aim in seeking traductio m 
plebem , nor (despite Cic. Dom. 41, Sest. 16) Caesar’s aim 
in granting it. Moreover, the view that Caesar was at any 
time his patron seems misconceived. In 58-56 he may 
certainly have been allied with Crassus; but he was 
surely both opportunist and independent, for before as 
well as after Luca he was friendly with various optimates 
(Cic. Fam. 1. 9. ic, 19), and m 53 he was supporting the 
candidates of Pompey (Asconius, 26. 42). The one con- 
sistent motif is his courting of the plebs urbana. 

The daughter of his marriage to Fulvia (q.v., later wife 
to Mark Antony) was momentarily married to Augustus 
(q.v.) in 42. 

See on caisar (i). and add L. G. Pocock, 'Clodius and the Acts of 
Caesar', CQ 1024; K. Manni, 'I. 'Utopia di Clodio', Rn ». b'\l 11)40; 
F S Omen Phoenix iq(i(). 120 fT. , R G M. Nishet, ed (19(11) of 
Cic In Pisonem. Cic. De Domo (ed. R. G. Nishet, 1919), is nn import- 
ant but exceedingly complex source tor the years 59-5 7- G. E- F. C. 

CLODIUS (2, PIV 38) MACER, Lucius, legatus in 
Africa in a.d. 68, revolted from Nero and cut off the corn- 
supply of Rome. Though inspired by messages from 


CLODIUS (4, PW 17) ALBINUS, Decimus, belonged 
to a noble family. Alter distinguished military service in 
Dacia and Germany he was at the time of Commodus’ 
death governor of Britain. As a potential candidate for the 
principate he was at first placated by Septimius Sevcrus 
with the title of Caesar, but after Niger’s death came into 
conflict with Scptmuus, who wished the imperial power 
to be confined to his own family. In reply Albinus was 
saluted Augustus by his army, and in a.d. 196 he crossed 
to Gaul in the vain hope of securing the support of the 
German legions before marching on Rome. He was killed 
in a battle near Lugdunum in 197. 

Herodian 2 15, 3. 7-8, I)io Cassius, IiU 73; R.M. Coins, llom. 
Kmp V Ixxvn fT ; J Rally, b'ssai d' iconogi aphte de Vempereui Clodius 
Albums (19(1(1). H. M. I). P ; U. H \V. 

CLOEL1A, a Roman girl given as hostage to Porsenna 
(q.v.). She escaped across the Tiber to Rome, by swim- 
ming or on horseback, hut was handed hack to Porsenna 
who, admiring hei bravery, freed her and other hostages. 
An equestrian statue on the Via Sacra later celebrated her 
exploit. Critics who dismiss the story as legend believe 
that the statue was dedicated to a goddess (Venus 
Equestris?) and that later Romans wrongly associated it 
with Cloelia. 

Cf Ogilvic, Comm. Livy 1-5, on l.i\v 2. n. 11. 11. S. 

CLUBS, GREEK. The clubs here discussed may be 
defined as voluntary associations of persons more or less 
permanently organized for the pursuit of a common end, 
and so distinguishable both from the State and its 
component elements on the one hand, and on the other 
from temporary unions for transitory purposes. Despite 
the large number and great popularity of clubs m the 
Greek world, both in the Hellenistic and in the Greco- 
Roman period, literature makes surprisingly few refer- 
ences to them, and the available evidence consists almost 
entirely of inscriptions and, in the case of Egypt, papyri. 
These provide a picture which, if incomplete, is at least 
vivid and detailed. 

2. Greek clubs, sacred and secular, are attested as 
early as the time of Solon, one of whose laws, quoted by 
Gains (Dig. 47. 22. 4), gave legal validity to their regula- 
tions, unless they were contrary to the laws of the State; 
and we hear of political clubs (crrupim) nt Athens in the 
fifth century fl.c. (Thuc. 3. 82; 8. 54; 65). In the classical 
period the societies known to us are mostly religious, 
carrying on the cult of some hero or god not yet recog- 
nized by the State, such as the votaries (o/ryedWs) of 
Amynus, Asclepius, and Dcxion, the hcroized Sophocles. 
With the close of Greek freedom, clubs become mucli 
more frequent and varied, and though many of them 
have religious names and exercise primarily religious 
functions, their social and economic aspects become 
increasingly prominent and some of them are purely 
secular. They are found throughout the Greco-Roman 
world, but are specially common in the cosmopolitan 
trade-centres such as Piraeus, Delos, and Rhodes, in 
Ptfypb and in the flourishing cities of Asia Minor, and 
they appear to have played a valuable role in uniting in 0 
common religious and social activity diverse elements 
of the population — men and women, slaves and free, 
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citizens and aliens, Greeks and ‘barbarians’. On the 
titles and aims ot these guilds, their cults and festivals, 
their social nnd economic aspects, their membership and 
officials, their organization and finance, much light has 
been thrown by inscriptions, fully discussed by F. Poland 
(see below). 

3. From the multifarious societies so revealed, in- 
capable of a wholly satisfactory classification, three 
groups may be singled out for mention. 

(a) Among the religious guilds a leading place is taken 
by those of the Dionysiac artistes (ot nepi tov Aiuvuaov 
Tt^'crat), which devoted themselves to the promotion 
of music and the drama. The earliest and most pro- 
minent ot these was the Attic owoSo?, founded prob- 
ably in the early third century ii.c. (though some scholars 
assign it to the late fifth) and traceable down to the close 
of the Roman Republic. Slightly later and less influential 
was the Isthmian and Nemean koivov, a federation of 
several local avvubm with its centre at Thebes and 
branches at Argos, Chalcis, and elsewhere. To the third 
century belongs a similar kmvqv in Asia Minor, ot iV 
Van' to? kcli 'EAXi)um'tvT(w, with Teos as its original 
centre, favouied by the Attalid kings, while 111 Fgypt and 
Cyprus a guild of tc^iotoi flourished under the patronage 
of the Ptolemies. Under the Umpire further titles and 
privileges were showered, especially by Hadrian, on the 
m/VoSo?, a federal reorganization of the Dionysiac guilds, 

Ot 07 TO T7JS mVoU/ifl'TJ? TTCpl T OV AlOl’UOOV TCjpiTCU, tflC CXIS” 

tcnce of winch is last attested in ad. 291. 

(J>) In various cities wholesale merchants ( epuropoi ) 
formed associations of their own (Poland, 107 fl.), and 
in Athens they combined, for some purposes at least, 
with the shippers (vuvKfo)pm). In the second century H.c. 
two vigorous and wealthy societies, in which these two 
elements unite with the warehousemen (iybn *ef?), meet 
us on the island of Delos, the Herat letstae of Tyre and 
the Poseidon tastae of Herylus (W. A. La id I aw, History of 
Delos (1933), 212 If.); the large and well-appointed club- 
house ot the lattei, which apparently served religious, 
social, and commercial ends, has been completely ex- 
cavated (C\ Picard, F.xplor. ariheol. de Delos, vi, 1921). 

(1) Numerous guilds, some of which probably date 
from the classical period, are composed of fellow 
workers in the same craft, industry, or trade, such as 
doctors, hankers, architects, producers of woollen or 
linen goods, dyers, fullers, blunderers, tanners, cobblers, 
workers 111 metal, stone, and clay, builders, carpenters, 
farmers, gardeners, fishers, bakers, pastry-cooks, barbers, 
embalmcrs, transport workers. Their main function was 
religious and social rather than economic; and though 
we hear of troubles at Ephesus in which the guilds play 
a leading part (Acrs xix. 24 ff. ; Anatolian Studies pre- 
sented to W. M. Ramsay (1923), 27 ff.), their chief object 
was not to modify conditions of labour or to champion 
the interests of the workers against their employers, but to 
offer their members opportunities of pleasurable inter- 
course in leisure hours. 

4. Religious feeling and observance entered deeply 
into every department of Greek life, and among a people 
with so developed a social sense religion naturally tended 
to be an affair of the group rather than of the individual. 
Hence arose one of the main incentives to the formation 
of associations, and such glimpses as we gain of their 
activities suggest that religious rites played a prominent, 
though rarely (except at the earliest stage) the only role 
therein. Deities not recognized by the State were thus 
worshipped by their devotees, groups of compatriots 
settled in some foreign city, e.g. the Phoenicians and the 
Egyptians resident in Delos or Piraeus, maintained their 
native cults, most of the club-gatherings probably opened 
with some religious ceremony, and we have numerous 
references (e.g. IG ii l . 1275 — F. Sokolowski, Lois 
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sacrees dts cites grecques (1962), 126) to the participation of 
the guild in the funeral rites of its members, the provision 
or protection of their tombs, or the perpetuation of their 
cult as 'heroes’. Significant also is the large proportion 
of guild-names (Poland, Geschichte, 33 If. ; 57 11.) which 
indicate religious activities (avvffurai, Oepanevrai, Opq- 
oKcuTai , poor at, etc.) or are derived from divinities 
(/t 0 TjraioT«t, sl^mSuriaartu, ' HpaieXtiiTTai, etc.), while 
their officials frequently hear titles of an unmistakably 
religious character. ‘No point’, remarks Poland, ‘is more 
important for the historical evolution of the whole 
phenomenon than its relation to the deity. 'Phis is tar 
more prominent than in the case of the Roman collegia-, 
indeed, for many associations these religious aspects are 
the only thing which we learn about them.’ A picture of 
unsurpassed vividness and detail is presented by an in- 
scription (SIG 1 109 — IG ii 2 . 1368, translated in Tod, op. 
cit. injra. 86 ff.) of the second half of the second century 
a.d., wfiich records the proceedings, punctuated by the 
interjections of enthusiastic members, of a general meet- 
ing of the Athenian society of Iohacchi, followed by a 
verbatim text of the new statutes of the society unani- 
mously adopted thereat. These deal with the admission 
and subscriptions of members, the dates of periodical 
meetings, the maintenance of order and the penalties im- 
posed for any disorderly behaviour, the religious cere- 
monies (including a sermon and a dramatic performance 
by officers and members of the society) which marked the 
principal meetings, the celebration of any auspicious 
event in the life of any member, the duties and privileges 
of the treasurer, and the attendance of members at the 
funeral of any of their number. There we see the por- 
trayal of typical club-life, the social activities of winch 
nre founded upon and suffused by a common religious 
interest and loyalty. 

F. Zicharth, Das gnerh \ 'tremsrvesen (1806) ; I Ochler, Zum gnech. 
Veremstucsen (1905); F Poland, Gesehirhte d /frier h Vereimivesms 
(1909), M N. Tod, Sidelights on Greek Ht story (1912), fig ff. For 
speed'll aspects or regions see M Sun Nicnlft, Aegyptisriies Verems- 
1 vesen sur Zeit dcr Ptolcmaer u. Homer (1913 -is); 1 ’. Fourart, Dpi 
assnru/ttons ielmteuse\ chez Its Grecs ( 1871) ; F. Poland, 9 v. ‘Tcchnitae' 
in PW\ M Had in, Legislation of the Greek s and Romans on Corpora- 
tions (iqio) The decrees and laws ot the Attic oorieties are collected 
in IG n J 1249 jf»9, theme ol the Delian corporations in Inscriptions 
de Dt { los, 1519— 2j; lor a selection of inscn^lioriH relating to clubs see 
SUP 1095-120, M libel, 9(11- 1018 , lor Egyptian religious ussocia 
tions A IX Nock, etc , Hare . Theol. Rev. 1936, 39 11 . M. N, T. 

CLUBS, ROMAN. The Latin words corresponding 
most closely to the English ‘club’ are collegium and 
sodalicium ( sodalitas ). The former was the official title 
of the four great priestly colleges, pontifices , Vlhnri 
epulonum , XVviri sacris faciundis , and augures , and the 
word had religious associations even when the object of 
the club was not primarily worship. Few, if any, collegia 
were completely secular. Some took their name from a 
deity or deities, e.g. Diana et Antinous ( 1 LS 7212 ), 
Aesculapius et Hygiu (ibid. 7213), Hercules (ibid. 7315, 
etc.), Silvanus (ibid. 7317), and tiieir members w'ere 
styled ciiltores. Even when their name was not associated 
with a god collegia often held their meetings in temples, 
and their clubhouse ( schola ) might hear the name ot a 
divinity ( 1 LS 7218: Schola deae Minervae Aug.). The 
collegia illustrate the rule that all ancient societies from 
the family upwards had a religious basis. 

Plutarch ( Numa 17) attributes to Numa the foundation 
of certain collegia , but it is doubtful whether many 
existed before the Second Punic War. Complete freedom 
of association seems to have prevailed down to the last 
century of the Republic, though the action taken by the 
Senate against the Bacchanales in 1 86 b.c. shows that the 
government might intervene against an objectionable 
club. In the Ciceronian age the collegia became involved in 
political action; many were suppressed in 64 B.C. and 
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•gain by Caesar, after a temporary revival by Clodius. By 
a Lex Julia (probably a.d. 7, II,S 4966) Augustus enacted 
that every club must be sanctioned by the Senate or 
emperor. This sanction is sometimes recorded on club 
inscriptions, and it undoubtedly was freely given, though 
the policy of different emperors varied (Trajan absolutely 
forbade the formation of clubs in Bithynia: Pliny, Tra. 34). 
An extant senatus consul turn (IJ^S 7212) shows that general 
permission was given for burial clubs ( collegia juneratiua 
or tenuiorum), provided that the members met only once 
a month for the payment of contributions. In practice 
these clubs engaged in social activities and dined together 
on certain occasions, e.g. the birthdays of benefactors. 
After a.d. 100 the government seems to have viewed the 
clubs with little suspicion. 

Many collegia were composed of men practising the 
same craft or trade, e.g. smiths, clothworkcrs, carpenters, 
sailors; but there is no evidence that their object was to 
maintain or improve their economic conditions. In most 
cases they were probably in name burial clubs, while their 
reul purpose was to foster friendliness and social hie 
among their members. Many clubs of tuvmes existed 
mainly for sport, and associations were formed among 
ex-service men (veter am). Several lists of members 
survive (e.g. 1LS 6174-6; 7225-7). These are hended 
by the names of the patroni (ILS 7216 i.), wealthy men, 
sometimes of senatorial rank, who often had made gifts 
to the clubs. The members bore titles recalling those 
borne by municipal officials. The presidents were magts- 
tri or curulorcs or quitu/uennales (who kept the roll of 
members). Below these came the decuriortes, and then 
the ordinary members ( plebs ). The funds were sometimes 
managed hy quae stores. In these clubs the humbler 
population found some compensation for their exclusion 
from municipal honours. The fact that at the distribu- 
tions of money or food a laigcr share was given to the 
officials or even to the patroni implies that the object of 
the cluhs was not primarily philanthropic, though they 
no doubt fostered goodwill and generosity among their 
members. See also industry, §§ 2, 5, and 7. 

The evidence is almosi entirely cpiifraphic, though Cirrro olten 
rrferH to the political activity of collegia. See ILS 11 7., eh. 15 and 111. 
3. 710 ff 'I'li Mommsen, Dc collegia et sodahens (Kiri, 1H43); J. l\ 
Waltzing, Etude histnrtque sur fes corporations pi nfewiont lies chcz les 
Romaim (iHqs ft.); E Korncmann, h.v. ‘Collegium* m PW\ S Dill, 
Roman Society from Nero to ]\ 1 arcu\ Aurelius (1005). 751 11.; E. (i. 
llardy, Studies tn Rowan History 1 (iyoO), 179 It. (Christianity and 
die Collegia); V. W Dull, Personality in Ronum Private Laic 
chs. 4 5 (see also D Dauhc, JRS 1943, 91 ft., 1944, 125 ft.). G. 11 . S. 

CLUENTIUS (PIP 4) HABITUS, Aui.us, of a promi- 
nent family of Lannum, in 76 B.C. charged his stepfather 
Oppianicus and others with attempting to poison him; 
they were convicted after notorious bribery on both sides. 
In 66 the case was reopened by Oppianicus’ son, who 
charged Cluentius with the murder of the Elder Oppiani- 
cus. Cicero conducted the defence and, by ‘throwing dust 
in the eyes of the jury’ (as he later boasted), won his case. 
The true facts cannot be disentangled. 

Cicero, Pro Cluentio. G. S. HoemgswaJd, TAP A 1967, 109 ft. 

E. II. 

CLUNIA, a town in the territory of the Spanish Arevaci 
and later in Roman Tnrraconcnsis, lay 25 miles north- 
west of Uxamu (modern Osma). It may have been made a 
colony by Sulpicius Galba (q.v. 1): a long dedication to 
him ( C1L li. 2779) comes from here, and a coin (if 
genuine) names the cityCLVNlA svL(picia). Destroyed by 
Franks and Alcmanni c. a.d. 300, the restored town was 
again destroyed by Germanic tribes in the fifth century. 
There arc many remains: e.g. of a theatre, forum, temples. 

A. Vivea. La Moneda Htspamca, tv (1924), m ft.; I\ de Palol, 
Colonui Sutptcta (1959). H. H. S. 


CLUSIUM (Etr. Clevsin-, Chamars ; modern Chiusi), in 
the province of Siena stands above the Via Cassia at the 
south end of the Val di Chiana. It was one of the twelve 
cities of Etruria, and one of the oldest in the north-east. 
The earliest finds are Villanovan, and the cremation rite 
continued uninterrupted, the ossuaries developing in the 
Orientalizing period into ‘canopic urns’, i.e. images of the 
dead. One of the earliest of the numerous chamber 
tombs produced the Francois vase, and a number are 
painted. From the fifth century onwards, Clusium was a 
centre of decorative bronze-working, specializing in 
braziers and candlesticks; throughout its history it was 
also an important centre of stone-caiving. The area has 
produced an exceptionally large number of Etruscan in- 
scriptions ( C 1 E 475-3306). Clusium appears to have 
passed into Roman hands at a comparatively late stage. 
See also porsen(n)a. 

R. Hunch 1 Hnnnnrlh. Mon. Ant. 193s, cols 209 ft-; Scullard, 
Eli. Cities, 151 1 1 .; D. Devi, 11 Masco Cnucu di C/iiusi (191*:). 

ll). W R R. 

CLYMENE, name of a dozen different heroines (for one 
see catreus), the best known being the mother of Phac- 
thon (q.v.), wife ol Merops, king of Ethiopia. Meaning 
simply ’famous’, it is a stopgnp name, like Creusa, 
Leucippus, etc., used where there was no genealogical 
or other tradition. H. J R. 

CLYMENUS, (1) euphemistic title of Iladcs, especially 
at Ilcnnione (Paus. 2. 35. q, cf. Eases ap. Athcn. 624 c). 
(2) The fabulous founder of the temple there, an Argive 
(Paus. ibid.). (3) Name of several other mythological 
persons, the best known being the father of Hnrpalvce 
(see alastor). Variants to the story given there are that 
his daughlci’s transformation (to an owl, in this account) 
took place while she was fleeing lrom him (Pa idoxo- 
graphi t 222 Westermann, where she is called Nycti- 
mcne, apparently by confusion with a like story of 
Epopeus, king of Lesbos (liyg. Fah. 204)), and that he 
killed her (ibid. 206) and himself (ibid. 242. 4, Parlhemus 
13 )- II. J. R 

CLYTEMNESTRA ( C/ytarm(n)estra, KXuraLf.i(v)-qaTpa\ 
the shorter form is better attested; Clutdctnestra, Livius 
Andronicus, trag. 11, by iambic shortening), daughter of 
Tvndarcos, sistei of Helen and the Dioscuri and wife of 
Agamemnon (qq.v.). For the murder of her husband, 
see AGAMEMNON. 

Her legend was a favourite one among post-IIomeric 
authors, and the central interest being her infidelity and 
murder, all manner of motives are discovered; for in 
Homer she is a weakly good woman ( Od . 3. 266), over- 
persuaded by the energetic scoundrel Aegisthus, and 
‘hateful’ (ibid. 310) or ’accursed’ (11. 410) only in retro- 
spect. Her sole active cruelty is to kill Cassandra (11. 
422). Stesichorus (fr. 17 Diehl) blames Aphrodite, who 
made Tyndarcos’ daughters unfaithful because he 
had neglected her. Aeschylus (Ag. passim) and others 
after him (but the motive may be earlier, see Pindar, 
Pyth. 11. 22 ff., cf. CASSANDRA) give her a double in- 
centive, the sacrifice of Iphigenia (q.v.), and anger at 
Agamemnon’s infidelities, the latter a non-Homcric 
reason. He also makes her a strong character, the leader 
in the whole affair, while Aegisthus is a blustering 
weakling (cf. Od. 3. 310, dvdAitLSor AlyloOoLo). Sopho- 
cles and Euripides in their Electros still make her the 
more prominent figure, but tend to increase the re- 
lative importance of Aegisthus again; Euripides (El. 
1105-6) makes her somewhat sorry for ull that has 
happened. In Aeschylus, again, she tries to resist Orestes 
(C/10. 889 ff.) and threatens him with the Erinyes (924), 
whom her ghn.st afterwards stirs up against him (Eum. 
94 ff.); in the other tragedians she merely pleads for life. 
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Her part in other legends is small; she brings Iphigenia 
to Aulis (Eur. I A 607 ft'.), and Telephus (q.v.) gets a 
hearing from the Greeks by acting on her advice (Hyg. 
Fab. 101. 2; ? Euripidean). Her name [occasionally 

occurs as a common noun meaning ‘adulteress’ (as 
Quintilian, Inst. 8. 6. 53), or ‘murderess’ (see Horace, 
Sat. 1. 1. ioo, where 'fortissima Tyndaridarum* stands 
for Clytaemncstra). See further electra. 

In archaic and early classical art Clytemnestra is 
regularly shown withheld by a nurse or Talthybios from 
rushing with a double axe to help Acgisthus stricken by 
Orestes. On one vase, which may not antedate Aeschylus, 
this scene is balanced by a death of Agamemnon, caught 
in the closed shirt and killed with a sword by Acgisthus, 
behind whom comes Clytemnestra with tin* axe. She is 
also once shown wielding an axe to kill Cassandra. 

Hiiftr in Roscher’s Lrxtkun n. 12 10 11 . In art, Ilrnuumr, Vasm- 
listen* , 3a 1 . fciec also L. Vermeule in A JAnh. ighO, 1 fT 

H J H.; C- M K. 

CNIDOS, a Greek city founded perhaps c. goo n.c., 
and claiming descent from Sparta, situated on a long 
peninsula at the south-west corner of Asia Minor. 
Originally set on the south coast of the peninsula, it was 
transferred r. 330 to a magnificent strategic and com- 
mercial situation at the cape. Excavations were carried 
out there hv Newton for the Ihitish Museum in 1H57-9; 
and the fortifications and two protected harbours are 
still open to view. The C'nidians were a maritime people 
and colonized the Lipan Is. Killing 111 the attempt to 
convert their peninsula into an island they yielded to the 
Persians (alter 54M- After the Persian wars they joined 
tin* Athenian confederacy, but they warmlv espoused the 
Spartan cause alter 413. Subjected to Ptolemaic control 
in the third century and perhaps Rhodian in the early 
second, Cnidos was a ant ax libera under Roman lulc 
from 129 nr. Notable citizens were Ctesias, Eudoxus 
the nstronomei , Kos trains (architect of the Pharos of 
Alexandria), and Agalharchides. Cnidos was famous for 
its medical school, its wines, and the Aphrodite hv 
Pi axiteles. 

c T Newton, Cnn/us and Riant Indue ( i Sf» -|) ; 

G V. Dean and J M Look, "Hie t , mdi.i , l ig<>2. J M C. 

CODEX (legal). The earliest-known collections of 
imperial comtitutwnex ( q v ) were the (Index Gregorianus 
(published r. A.n 291) and Hermogettiant/s, a supple- 
mentary collection confined, apart from some later 
additions, to constitutions of the years 293- 4, and pub- 
lished probably at about that time. Neither survives, 
but they can to some extent he reconstructed from other 
collections of legal texts. 'They were also used by Jus- 
tinian (see below). They were unofficial collections by 
unknown authors (perhaps officials in the imperial 
chancery, T lennogcnianus being possibly identical with 
the jurist of that name, q v.) The next compilation, the 
Codex Thendtmanus (438) was an official one, made on 
the orders of Theodosius II and containing in sixteen 
books general enactments from the time of Constantine. 

In 528 (six months after his accession) Justinian 
ordered a commission including Tribomunus (q.v.) to 
make a new compilation to hring up to date and super- 
sede the three previous ones. This was published in 529, 
but does not survive. For in 530 and in the three succeed- 
ing years, when the Digest a (q.v.) were being compiled, 
Justinian published many reforming constitutions, which 
made the first Codex obsolete. A new edition ( Codex 
repetitae praelertionis) was therefore published in 534 
by another commission, directed by Tribonianus. In 
twelve books it contains some 5,000 constitutions from 
the reign of Hadrian onwards. Unlike the Codex Then - 
dost anus, it includes not only leges generates , hut also 


rescripts (see constitutiones), but none later than 
Diocletian. The compilers were ordered to make inter- 
polations in the same way as in the Digesta (q.v.). 

Justinian’s constitutions issued after the publication 
of the second Code (written mostly in Greek) are called 
Novellae Constitutiones (Novels). He never published a 
collection of them, though he had intended to do so. 
Three unofficial collections survive, the largest dating 
from not earlier than Tiberius 11 (578-82). 

Editions The only complete modern edition of the Codex Theo- 
donamt* is Theodostani Libn .VI '7 l>y Mommsen nnd I* M Mever 
Iiqo.s) Ur.msl.itum with some notes hv C Pharr, igss), the Codex 
Iu\tiniantn and the Novellae lire best tound m the second and third 
volumes i i^pectively ol the stereotype editiun of the Corfius Inns 
(Jimhs. edited respectively by P. Krn^ei (ig54 n ).md by R Scholl 
and W Kroll (rg l »4 ft ) 

VocAni 'l.AlllES. L) Gradenwitz, Hr id el herder Index zum T/teo- 
douanus (igas), Ernanzungdmnd (ig^g), R. v Mayr, 1 ucabulanum 
Codins Jmtnnarn i ( 1920), n (iQ2j). 

Gfnlhal Works I.. Wenpcr, Quellen da ifim. Rerhts (ig5j), 

S 14 ff , 5 f iy n , h-jK IT ; J (inudcmot, La b'ormatwn du droit sStuher 
ef du dmil de I'ei’liu uu.x IV 1 et V siet lr\ (ig 57 ), jS tl., A Cenderelh, 
Riceuhe sul Codex llci mo^emanus ( ig(>5). II N. 

CODRUS, supposedly king of Athens in the eleventh 
century u.r According to the story current in the fifth 
century his father Melanthus, of the Ncleid family, 
expelled from his Pylian kingdom by the Dorians (q.v.), 
came to Attica, and after killing the Boeotian king 
Xanthus in single combat during a frontier-war, was 
accepted as king of Athens in place of the reigning 
Thescid. During the reign of Codrus the Dorians 
invaded Attica, having heard from Delphi that they would 
be victorious if Codrus’ life were spared; a friendly 
Delphian inlormed the Athenians of this oracle. Codrus 
thereupon went forth m woodcutter’s garb, invited 
death by starting a quarrel with Dorian warriors, and so 
saved his count! y (see Lycurg. Leor. 84-7). According 
to a simpler and probably older version, illustrated by a 
vase-pnmtirig of c 450 (ARP 2 1268, no. 1), the Dorians 
were defeated in a battle, in which Codrus was killed. 
C odrus was succeeded hv his son Mcdnn, and the king- 
ship remained in the family until the eighth century; 
in a latei version, Codrus was the last king and his 
descendants were archons (see auchontks). Other son9 
of Codrus led the colonization of Ionia from Athens. 

Codrus was worshipped as a hero, along with Neleus 
and the shadowy Basile (IG t 2 . 94 of 418/17); he was 
allegedly buried near the Acropolis (IG n 2 . 4258); 
Pisistratus, and hence Solon and Plato, were believed to 
he descended from him. Ifow much historical truth 
there is in his legend it is impossible to say. It has been 
argued that jt was invented to support the claim of 
Athens to be the metropolis of Ionia. 

A. Wilhelm, Am Ost Akad igso, 366 fT. ; FUrfl F 21 

comm (in 111 li (Supnl ) (ig54), 1 41 1 L, 11 4g IT.) ; R. E. Wycherley, 
USA igOo, ho tl , G r. W Hooker, JHS igho, ns 

J h. b. and A W. G ; T. J. C. 

COELIUS (1, PW 7) ANTIPATER, Lucius, jurist, 
rhetorician, and historian, the teacher of L. Crassus, 
writing after 12 1 u.c\, introduced to Rome, from Hellen- 
istic models, the form ot the historical monograph. He 
wrote in seven books on the Second Punic War, Cannae 
appearing in book 1, Scipio’a landing in Africa in book 6, 
the capture of Syphnx in book 7; the work was dedicated 
to L. Aelius Stilo, the grammarian. Coelius used not only 
Roman sources, including family archives (Livy 27. 27. 
13), hut Silenus’ Carthaginian account (Cic. Div. 1. 24. 
49); his relation to Polybius is uncertain. Some anti- 
quarian fragments indicate perhaps another work, cer- 
tainly digressions. His style was Asianic, with rhythm, 
echoes of Ennius, striking word-order, and vivid pre- 
sentation; he composed speeches within the narrative. 
The work was epoch-making, and its authority was 
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rctounized by Cicero, Brutus, I. ivy, who used him, and 
j i (iciriiiii. 


. y rcxi, 15H, O Mellzcr, lie I. Coelto Ant. 

C ■ 007) r Nordcn, Ant. Kunstpr. 1, 1 7 f, , Dr S.inrtm, S/or. Rom. 


- in. 2 iyh. 

A. H Mi D. 


COELIUS (2, PW 12) CALDUS, Gahis, as tribune 
(107 Jj.c.) extended secret ballot to perduellio cases (see 
Cassius, 7)- Tractor in 90 and consul in 94 (overcoming 
opposition due to Jus novitns), lie perhaps governed 
Gaul during the Social War (see Broughton, MRR 
Suppl. 17). L R 


COERCITIO , 1 lie right, lield by evety magistrate with 
impemtm , ot compelling reluctant citizens to obey Ins 
orders and enactments, by inflicting punishment. Against 
this compulsion, which magistrates exercised not as 
judges but ns the holders of executive authority, no appeal 
was admitted. 1 he Jaw of provortitw , however, made it 
illegal to issue a capital sentence as a purely cocicive 
measure, (.oercitio was, therefore, applied in historical 
times in the case of minor oflences only, and look the form 
of imprisonment, exactinent of pledges, fine, relegation, 
and possibly flogging. But in military law magisterial 
compulsion always retained much of its primitive 
seventy. See also i.aw and procedure, IJI. 10. 

Monirmen, Rbm. Staatsr j\ i( n |J.; Rom Slrafr. (iR.jq), j«, fl ; 
J. I,. Ntracfiun-Davidsuri, Rio bit ms of the Roman (luminal La tv ( igiz), 
1 . g7 fl. j* \\ 

COGIDUBNUS, client king of the British At rebates 
(q.v.), c, a n. 43-75. Tacitus (Agnc. 14) notes bis loyalty, 
rewarded by rule over additional civilutes. An inscrip- 
tion from Chichester (Col ling wood and Wright, RIB 91) 
records his title R(ex el) legatus Auff(usli) in lirit(annui). 
i his, with its implication of senatorial and even prae- 
torian status, was probably the gift of Claudius in 47. 
'There arc many evidences of his successful philo-Knman 
policy. I he Tishbourne villa {Antiquity xxxix (1965), 
J 77 flf.) may have been built for bis old age. The cirttns 
Rcgnensium derives its name from bis kingdom. 

l’rere, Britannia, ch s. b\ S. ]'. 

CONORS. In the early Roman Republic the infantry 
provided by the socii was organized in separate cohort es 
of varying strength under Roman and native puiefecii. 
In the legions the cohort was first used as a tactical 
unit by Scipio Afncanus in Spain, but not for ovir a 
century (probably as part of the Marian reforms) did it 
permanently supersede the maniple. 'There were ten 
cohorts m a legion, and for administrative purposes 
each was divided into six centimes. {See ciiNiumo; 

MANII’ULUS.) 

From the time of Scipio Aemihanus the general’s 
personal bodyguard was known as the cohors pr net or in, 
and the term continued to be used in this sense to the 
end of the Republic. An extension of meaning bad 
developed by the middle of the first century n.c., when 
the term was used also to descrihe the entourage of per- 
sonal friends and acquaintances which the provincial 
governor took with him. Both these usages led to develop- 
ments in the Empiie; the entourage of personal friends 
was the origin of the Emperor’s cohors amicorum, the 
military cohors praetorui had its successor in the Prae- 
torian Guard. {See praetorians.) 

In the Auxiha the infantry units were called cohorts: 
these were 500 strong (ro/iorfe.v qumgenariae) or 1,000 
strong {cohortes miUianae) and commanded generally by 
praefecti . Hiere were also some mixed units {cohortes 
equitatae) of infantry and cavalry combined. (See auxilia.) 

Besides the Praetorians, the urban troops and the 
vigiles were organized in cohorts under tribunes. ( See 
COHORTFS URBANAE, V1G1LF-S.) 


In the Late Empire certain units of the frontier 
armies still retained the title of cohort. They were 
commanded by tribunes. 

Kroniaycr Veith, Hernvesen und Kriegfuhrunp der (Inrchrn und 
Jiomrr (lyan); Parker, Roman Legions , M, Maun v Pena, Instituaones 
nnl/tares Romnnas (1^56). II. M. D. !*.■ G. R. W. 


COHORTES URBANAE, the police-force of Rome, 
created by Augustus and commanded by the praefectus 
urbx (q.v.). Regular police (q.v.) were contrary to re- 
publican notions, hence perhaps the resignation of the 
first prefect (see mkssalla 3); when finally formed (in 
A.D. 13?) the force had to be used with tact. In dynastic 
enses the prefect and his cohorts might take an inde- 
pendent line, as in 41 and 69, hut were normally as much 
at the Pnnceps disposal as the praetorians. There were 
at first three, later three or four urban cohorts; their 
numhei ing was continuous (if not always strictly) with 
that of the praetorian cohorts. Each cohort was com- 
manded by a tribune, and probably contained 1,000, later 
1,500 men. 'The pay was apparently half that of the 
praetorians (see stipfndujm); for the* tribunes and cen- 
turions, transfer to the praetorians was a common form 
of promotion. There were also single ‘urban* cohorts at 
Lugdunum and Carthage, so called because originally 
withdrawn from Rome. The force was still in existence 
in the tune of Constantine. 

.1 Maniuarth, Rom Staatsvenvaltung (1881-5), n*. 481ft.; O. 

1 lirsehlrld, ( AL Kin, ^so , M. Dun y, l.es (JWmifrs jnetmiennes ( ig iH) 

, A Passenm. Le morn prtloin (iyiy), <j_: fl ; L. tihok.V:/ 
njtn/2 25 fl., 11. I’reis, RIV Suppl. x (lyt*s), 1 i-:s 11. T j 

COINAGE, GREEK. Beginnings. A coin (vo/nu/iu) is 
a flattened piece ot metal, of regulated weight, with a 
device stamped on one or both sides making it clcai 
(though not always to us) what individual or community 
had put it out and w'ould receive it again ft is therefore a 
spec ial development of one of those objects (lumps of 
metal, tools, cattle, etc., sec moni-y) used in primitive 
societies to measure value and store wculrh; and it 
follows that tor a long time coins circulated roughly at 
their bullion value (for electrum see below); there could 
be no question of imposing artificial rates, or ol a wide 
difference between bullion and specie values, until 
communities were larger and more highly organized. 

1 he first coins were of electrum (Acmcos* XP VfT( *'') > origin- 
ally held to be a metal of itself. Lydia was its main 
source and to Lydians Xenophanes (fl. 525), our best 
authority, attiihuted the first coinage. 'The foundation 
deposit of the Ephesian Arternisium (c. 600), in which the 
earliest-known coins, some already Greek (Miletus, 
Ephesus), lay side by side with typeless monetiform 
dumps of the same weight and metal, suggests a date say 
a generation cailier (c. 640-630) for their beginning. 
For a long time coin values were too high for regular 
domestic use ; so presumably the first coins were meant to 
facilitate large payments by and to rulers, or civic 
authorities, who put them out, and merchants dealing 
in bulk. In fact they were little more than improved 
ingots bringing no immediate change in the daily way of 
life, which hardly began till 450-400 with the general 
increase in small change as we see in Aristophanes. 
Acgina, the only city west of the Aegean to join the 
Asiatic Greeks in founding Naucratis, was also the first 
(r. 625-600) outside Anatolia to adapt the invention to her 
own needs, with a silver coinage embodying the scale of 
values already established for the primitive iron cur- 
rency of Greece : spit, handful of spits, two handfuls -- 
ofioXus, hpaxfil j, SiSipaxfio v (see § 4) ‘Standards and Dis- 
tribution*. Subsequently the invention of coinage as well 
as the change from artefact to silver bullion was some- 
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times associated through Aegina with Pheidon of Argos, 
e.g. by Ephorus; in the first, at least, chronology is 
against the tradition. 

2. Coin Tytils. The type is a mark of origin and an 
implicit guarantee, a badge or ‘device’ denoting a person 
or a community, in Asia, at first, often a person. Its 
significance was occasionally reinforced by an inscrip- 
tion, like the koppa always added beneath Pegasus at 
Corinth. The types of important cities like Corinth, 
Aegina, and later, Athens changed little. Their coins 
travelled widely, and umlormity was a valuable factor in 
keeping them familiar and acceptable. But the earliest 
personal badges on coins of Toma — badges of rulers, 
office-holders, or merely of someone with huge payments 
to make or receive, reveal the essence ot the coin type. 
The closest nnalogy is to a seal, as is clear from the pair 
of primitive coins, almost certainly from Ephesus, 
bearing a stag; one is inscribed w r ith an uncontracted 
genitive, <fiaveu$’ f the othei reads <Pu.i>GscfuaTjfia. *1 urn the 
badge of Phanes’, a formula which occurs elsewhere on a 
seal-stone engraved with a different name and device. 
The type of these coins, the favourite beast of Artemis 
patroness of Ephesus, provides an obvious personal 
device for a prominent citizen (or tyrant) whose name 
already suggests the moon goddess; and shows, inci- 
dentally, how a person's type m.iy sometimes reveal his 
city. Occasional types may he* punning (‘canting’), 
like the at Plnuaea, oi the curious banker’s table 

at fourth-century Trapezius; but the majority, whether 
civic or personal, are concerned with deities. Thus is not, 
as has sometimes been thought, because of some special 
connexion between religion and money, but because the 
gods were of the \crv texture of archaic Greek life. 
For a century it was quite exceptional for a com to have 
more than one type, and heloie the introduction of 
reverse types (<. 530) direct representation of the god 
was most unusual ; the reference was oblique, through an 
animal (e.g. the stag above), or an attribute (e.g. Apollo’s 
Ivre at Delos); m the last analysis even so-called ‘com- 
mercial’ types (corn-ear at Metapontum, tunny fish at 
Cyzicus, silpluum plant at Gyrene), or types sometimes 
thought to represent primitive currencies (double-axe at 
Tcnedos), fall into the same categoiy. After c. 530 the 
use of reverse types and the increase of inscriptions 
greatly widened the field. The old obverse type, usually 
retained and supplemented by an ethnic inscription on 
the reverse, left no doubt whence the coin came, and 
direct representation became gc*neral — at Corinth and 
Athens among the first. Once or twice outstanding oc- 
casions produced commemorative issues, usually on 
pieces of exceptional weight: the decadrachms struck 
simultaneously in Athens and Syracuse (479-478) cele- 
brating victory over the barbarians east and west; or 
Alexander’s decadrachm struck at Babylon, one side 
showing him in mounted combat with King Poms on his 
elephant, the other standing in semi-oriental dress and 
holding, like Zeus, Nike and thunderbolt. 

3. Technique. Greek coins were always struck with 
dies, never cast like Homan Acs Grave by pouring molien 
metal into moulds, except for a few bronzes from the 
outlying west and north (Selmus, Olhia). In essence 
dies were prepared by engraving the device direct into 
an anvil (£*7x0^) or into a small block let into it(tiKfiovioKos) t 
A blank, globular or disk-likc, of the required weight, 
probably heated, was then beaten into the sunken device 
by a short stout bar (x fl P aKT VP* originally ‘punch’, later 
‘die’, ‘type’), its butt end resting on the blank while its 
top was struck by a hammer to force the blank into the 
die beneath. Thus the blank became a coin with a device 
in relief on one side (obverse), and a depression called 
an incuse on the other (reverse), reproducing a negative 
of the rough surface of the butt. In time ( c . 530) the 


practice arose of engraving the butt also with 11 device, 
and two-sided coins emerged. Dies were of toughened 
hronze till c. 400; later, rust marks show that they were 
sometimes of steel. Recent experiments suggest that 
one obverse should produce not less than 16,000 coins 
and that two to three reverse dies would be consumed 
in the process. At first the position of the axis ol one die 
in relation to the other, when the coin is rotated, is 
arbitrary, but from the fifth century, with improved 
technique, m many places it became regular, sometimes 
providing valuable evidence for period and districts (e.g. at 
the Bactrian mint the position is regularly inverted until 
Kuthydemus II; alter linn, parallel) Whether, before 
the Roman period, any dies were made by engraving 
a punch with a device (e.g. a head) in relief, and striking 
this into the still smooth surface ot the die to produce a 
negative, which could then be finished off with a graver, 
is disputed. 

4. Standards and Distribution. Much has been 
written about the origins of Greek Weight Standards, 
but little established. It is certain that rough natural 
weights must have sprung up in the Aegean area with 
the use of unworked metals for currency, while others 
entered it from outside; and that by the seventh century 
indigenous and imported elements had been adjusted 
into a working relationship; for the first coinages 
embody hybrid standards, later called Euboic and 
Aeginetic, containing local elements arranged in a 
Mesopotamian fianicwork of talent, manah (/iwu, /xic I), 
and shekel (a-raTr)/)), whose weights and internal re lations 
vary considerably from each other as well as from their 
model. These two standards roughly cover the major 
part of the Greek world down to Hellenistic times in a 
cruciform pattern: the Aeginetic makes the upright 
stretching from Crete and Garin over the mainland and 
up to the Macedonian border except for a strip covering 
the Isthmus, Attica, and Euhoea; the cross-bar is the 
Euboic, centred on this strip, with extensions eastward 
over Samos to Lydia, and westward to Italy and Sicily, 
and colonial offshoots northwards from Corinth, into the 
Adriatic, from Chalcis, up the Aegean, to Chaleidice. 
The Aei'inctic standard regulated the first silver coinage 
(see § 1 ) which replaced the old iron currency of mainland 
Greece. For the denominations see wkiuhts, to which 
should be added the didrachm or stater (12*25— 12 35 gni.), 
largest and commonest of all Acginetan coins and 
theoretically important as revealing the eastern shekel- 
mina framework, though the pattern followed is western 
Semitic, with 50 shekels to the mina, not Mesopotamian, 
with 60. Mina and talent are necessarily only money of 
account. When in 450—425 bronze coinage was intro- 
duced 12 chalkoi were reckoned to the obol. Aeginetic 
drachms were eaily brought into the easy relationship of 
70:1 with the light Euboic nimu at Athens (Aristotle, 
Ath. Pol.)\ and some cities which, like Delphi, used the 
Aeginetic standard, long preferred to reckon their 
coinage in Euboic minas at this rate. The F.uboic 
standard is more complex than the Aeginetic, and there 
is no sign of its having represented the silver equivalent 
of currency artefacts. It is used for electrum as well as 
silver, and exists in heavy and light form, one double the 
other; each form contains local versions, six m all, 
Eydo-Milesian, Samian, Chalcidian, Corinthian, Italo- 
Achaeun, Attic, differing slightly in their weights and 
make-up. The relation of stater to mina is again western 
Semitic (50: 1), with the single and significant exception 
of the Eydo-Milesian group, which retains the Meso- 
potamian relation of 60:1. The Euboic stater, however, 
is divided by 3, not 2 (except at Athens), to produce the 
lower denominations later called drachms. Here only 
the Lydo-Milesian and the Euboic-Attic versions can be 
dealt with. The Lydo-Milesian is the only surviving link 
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with the older unstamped currencies. It is used for the 
first clectrum coins, and the typeless dumps preceding 
them (see § i). The stater weighs 13-85-1 4-25 gm. with 
thirds and fractions according, giving a 60-statcr mina 
of 825-855 grn., well within the limits of the heavy 
Euboic system; nor need it surprise us at this time and 
place to find the mina reckoned at 60 not 50 staters. 
Lydia had been in contact with Mesopotamia direct 
from Gyges onwards. In Ionia this stater continued in 
electrum (Miletus, Ephesus), sometimes losing weight, 
down to the Ionian Revolt, and in silver even Inter 
(Samos, Rhodes). F.itbuic- Attic. Though the weight 
system ol Attica, as of Corinth, was a light Euboic, no 
coins were struck before the reform traditionally at- 
tributed to Solon, and the common Aeginctic statcr- 
didrachms, with their rare drachms, filled the gup. 
These were reckoned at 35 staters (70 drachms) to ihe 
mina, because of their heavier weights, the normal 
reckoning, e.g. at Corinth, being 50 staters and 150 
drachms. The reform gave the mina back its normal 
50 staters, but these, following Aeginctic usage were 
thenceforth divided into 2, not 3 drachms. This left the 
old light Euboic mina for reckoning as before, with its 
normal weight and quota of 50 staters but with a new 
drachm, the half stater weighing 4-26-4-30 pm.; lighler 
than the intrusive Aeginctic, but heavier than the old 
Euboic third-stater drachm, as, struck e.g., at neigh- 
homing Corinth. The first Athenian coins were not 
struck till after the reform; they are one-sided silver 
stater -didrachms and occasional fractions with changing 
heraldic-like types: the so-called Wappenmitnzen. Few 
numismatists now would allow even the earliest to belong 
to Solon’s archonship (504), and they arc loosely dated 
in 575-525, along with their occasional clectrum pieces 
which are fractions of the same standard. When reverse 
types were introduced (c. 530), the letradrachm was 
added, perhaps under the influence of Chalcis and her 
northern colonies which used the heavy stater (tridraclim 
to them); the didrachm consequently ceased 10 he 
regularly struck, though still remaining nominally the 
stater, as the later gold coinages show. In the 20s liippias 
inaugurated the familiar Athena owl scries which con- 
tinued with modifications till Roman times. In 350-325 
bronze coins were introduced as at Aegma, the Attic 
obol being reckoned at 8 not 12 chalkoi owing to its 
lighter weight. J 3 v 525-500 the standard in its final form 
had reached Sicily, where it remained supreme till 300, 
and the Cyrenaiea, where by 450-425 it had been trans- 
formed into another shape. With Alexander’s adoption 
it became the most important in the ancient world 
and finally exercised a strong influence on the currency 
of Rome. Other Standards. Electrum first passed at ten 
times the value of silver (three-quarters of gold), but Us 
true nature must soon have become apparent, for Croesus 
preferred to replace it, half-way through his reign, by 
a simultaneous issue of pure gold and silver pieces of 
identical weight (10 60-10 70 pm. with fractions, notably 
^), leaving their exchange for adjustment at the current 
rate for the day (1:13}). The new gold slater has the 
value of the old electrum stater at 3.4; this was the first 
appearance of a double coinage (Hdt. 1. 94). llis Persian 
successors at Sardis, taking over the idea and even types, 
developed an integrated system at different weights in 
which twenty silver pieces (5-35 grn.) passed for one 
gold (8 05 gm.). Darius I (r. 510) fractionally adjusted 
the weights, changed the types from the celestial lion 
and ox to the Great King at war, and gave his name to 
the gold piece. The resulting system lasted until 
Alexander. Meanwhile from 550-525 to 350-325 in- 
creasing supplies of gold coin and bullion within the 
Persian Empire and especially in the Tliraco-Mace- 
donian region, which briefly formed part of it, steadily 


depressed the commercial as against the official gold-rate, 
and eroded the silver standards except in regions like 
mainland Greece whose currencies were firmly based 
on silver. After the Peloponnesian War the Rhodian 
(tetradraehm 15- 10-15-20 gm.) replaced the Euboic-Attic 
and local standards in the currency of the Ionian coast; 
while already in 425-400 Macedonian cities (e.g. 
Acanthus) began to issue staters of 14 00-14-50 gm. 
instead of the old heavy Euboic stater. This implies the 
rough rate against gold ol 12:1, which Philip II later 
adopted for the silver staters accompanying his issues 
of Euhoic-Attic gold. Under Alexander the rate fell to 
10 1 and the position was stabilized by returning to 
Croesus’ plan of striking both metals on the same 
standard. Unlike Croesus three Ionian cities, C'yzicus, 
Phocaea, and Mytilene, with electrum coinages of grace- 
ful style and wide circulation from 550-525 onwards, 
retained them till Alexander’s conquest. All have types 
changing yearly (?), hut only two have constant mint- 
marks m addition (tunny fish at C’yzicus, seal at Phocaea); 
Mytilene has none, bur we know that she and Phocaea 
issued their coinages by treaty in alternate years (Tod 
ii. 1 12). These consist of sixths only (2 50-2-58 pm.), with 
average gold content of 30-49 per cent; if staters were 
struck none have survived save a unique emergency 
piece of Mytilene. The stater, if not merely a unit of 
account, should weigh i. 15*00-15-60 gm. The stnndurd, 
named Phocatc , was used for silver too and was carried 
westwards by Phocaeans to Massilra and its depen- 
dencies, and also to Vclia (r. 540), whence it spread 
throughout Campania. Its historical importance lies in 
its adoption by the Romans tor their ear lu st coinages. 
Cyzicene staters weigh 16 05-16 15 gm., with sixths and 
twelfths according, and an average gold content of 
37-47 P er cent, not far below the darie with win h they 
were roughly equated; whether they had a fixed rate 
either there or in the Athenian npxv, within which they 
circulated in large numbers, is doubtful. In the fourth 
century they were m special demand in Black Sea ports 
With the rise of the Hellenistic kingdoms the face of 
Greek coinage altered. Apart from odd corners (e.g. 
Crete) and a few privileged cities, autonomous issues are 
rare except for bronze; and the hulk, east and west, 
comes from larger units: kingdoms, states (Rome, 
Carthage), leagues (A etoli an, Achaean, etc., and Brettian). 
Only two rnn|or city-states, Athens and Rhodes coined 
continuously 111 the Aegean down to the first century n.c. 
though there is much imitation of the tetradrachms of 
Alexander and Uysimachus in Anatolia. For Athens 
sec above. The Rhodian standard fell steadily and its 
place abroad was largely taken in the second century by 
the cistophoric (staters i2’50-i2’6o gm. falling): the 
pseudautonomous coinage of city-states under Pcrga- 
menc and, later, Roman rule, named from its Dionysiac 
type which IS frequently mentioned in Roman records 
The larger kingdoms may have several mints hut they 
are controlled from the centre and have little initiative; 
types are prescribed and the coinages uniform; officials, 
even dies, may pass from one to another. By Actium 
Greek coinage is pracrically extinct. The considerable 
city coinages in bronze with Greek legends and local 
types which appear, in the eastern provinces especially, 
under the Empire, are Roman in appearance and 
conception, and are best considered under that head. 

INTRODUCTOHY. C Macdonald, Com Types (1905); Evolution of 
Coinage K Rcgling. Mimzkunde (Gercke-Nordcn, -\ (1911), 

n, pt. z);C T Seltman, Greek Coim 1 (1055); M Hirmci—C. Kraav. 
Creek (Joins (igfifi), wide selection, with K.’s caret 11 1 text to H.'s tine 
photographs. For general reference G. F. Hill, Handbook of Creek 
and Roman Coins (iHgg) , F. von Schroiter, Wdrterbuch der M unzkundc 
(1930). 

Advanced. Tlcad, Ilist. Num. x (1911 and reprint) now under 
revision but Rt ill indispensable though in parts out ot date: in con- 
junction with it should be studied the British Museum Guide to the 
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Principal Coins of the Gieek (1950) with fifty-two dated plates; 
almost ab valuable, but inLompleie, is E. llabelon'a Trait* ties murt- 
nates grecques [ft romatnes] (1901-32), three purls in eight vols , 

1 Thtone et doctrine, T 1 Description mstoriqur. 111 Planthes, which at 
H ’s death had reached Alexander cxrept lor Italy and Sicily (to 480 
only), I J Gardner, History of Ancient Coinage yon*- too DC (lQl8), 

f ianly economic. Monograph!, on dihtruts and cities hfc too many to 
1st here, but ace for modern methods of research K. lloehnngcr, 
Syrakus (1920) to 435 only; G. K. Jenkins and R. 13 . Lewis, Car- 
thaginian (j ' old Coins (igfn); E. T Newell, Rustem and Western 
Relem id Mints (1938 and iy4i), M Thompson, New Style Silver 
Coinage of Athens (19(13) Museum collections with discussion, 
British Museum Catalogues (BMC) llaly-Cyrenmca (1871-1927), 
since 1H83 with increasingly valuable introductions; Ilihlinth&quc 
nationale (Pans), E. llahelon, Jiois de Syne (1S90), Rerscs Acheuifin- 
ulrs (1893) F01 lurther material, fully illustrated nnd described 

hut not dihLURHcd, the llritish Academy’s international series ol 
public and private collections, Svlloge Nitnmiorum Gnieror urn (SNG 
1031- ) includes, amonu puhlu rolK-i lions, Aberdeen (Newnham 

Davis), Amcncan Ninn Sot fllerry), Ashmolcan, H.M (Lloyd), 
Copenhagen, 1 'itzwilham; among private, J -ockutt, von Aulock. 
Among independently published collections public, Dihl. Nat. 
Paris, J llahelon, Cull Luynes ( 1924) , lhbl n it II Missels, P Nastci , 
Coll. L Hutch (1959), Hoston, Mus of fine Arts, A llaldvMii-llrett, 
Cal of Ck. (.runs (igss), Fltzwilham, S VV Grosr Mi Chan Coll ; 
private, R Jameson, Coll Jameson U91J 12), 1 . boner, II Weber 
Coll (1922). 

Am K. Uegling, Die Anhke Munzr als Kunstioerk (1924); 13 . 
Ashmole, Relation between (Jains and Sculpture, Trans, of Internal. 
Nurn Comness (1938), C h Rizzo, Monde Creche dtlla 

Jsniha, ig-ib. (j h Hill, Seim (irrch Coins (1927), excellent enlarge- 
ments 

MrTHoior.Y Tn this lnghlv controversial suhiect little is yet 
certain. I*, llultsch, Ct u rian. Mcttologte (1882). hull useful (or the 
lilerarv sou ires and discussions, as is L Pcrnuc, Crteilusche Geivichte 
(iHo-il, for the art haeulogical ; A Segre. Mehnlopiu e ctrcolazinne 
mmidana degh antu III (1928]; l) Vicdebantl, Annke Cercichtes- 
nnrtnrn, penetrating hut limited 111 scope, J. Hamer, I'cingehalt der 
grit chi s rli | und tom \ Munztii (190b) 

UlBl lOtiKAPHY Head’s Hist Slum 1 includes gener.il bibliogiaphy 
to l<jll; since then has appeared S. P Noes Bibliography of Creek 
t .oin-hoai tls 1 (1917). American Nuniisin hoc ‘Nuin Notes and 
Monographs’, 110 78 Otherwise the only recouise is to regular 

mdeves ol numismatic periodicals, especially Ann 1 . Nuinism Sonetv s 
j\unu\malu Lileiatuie, qu.nteily Him e 19*17. L S. G. K. 

COINAGE, ROMAN. All mentions of coinage under 
the kings and the early Republic are unhistoncal. Rome 
reckoned values in teims of oxen and sheep (hence 
pvcuMu , tiom peiu\) down to c 450 h c. t and later in 
uncoined bronze (aes rude), which was superseded in 
central Italy by cast bronze bars ( ae.s signal um) bearing 
distinctive dcMccs and related to the Roman pound 
(327-45 pm.) of 28X scruples. 

2. Ry 2()0 11 c. Rome dominated central Italy, and 
tradition gives to t 2S1J li.c. the establishment of trium- 
virs of the Roman mint, who continued the production of 
ars signal t/tn and began that of ties grave, circular cast 
bronze asses, weighing 1 pound and maiked I 1 as), 
together with subdivisions — true coins of w r hich weight- 
variation was offset by defined face-value. Such currency 
was appropriate to an area familiar with bionze as a 
measure of value, and to a power now iiclicr in bronze 
spoils and available copper mines. Each denomination 
bore its own c hnractei islic types. There was no ethnic 
inset jption 

3. The Pyrrhic War of 2X0 11. c involved Rome in 
south Italy, with its long tradition of silver coinage; and 
she now produced, as '■xtraotdinurv issues, struck silver 
didrachms. 'These ‘Romaiio-Carnpanian’ coins, of about 
74 pm., were Greek in workmanship and style, and 
probably came fmm such mints as Naples and Tarentum: 
their Mars/I lorse’s head nnd Apollo/Horse types were 
accompanied by the legend ROMANO. Token bronze 
toms were also issued, similar to the earlier Neapolitan 
PttMAIftN pieces. Acs grave continued at Rome under 
the mint-triumvirs, with stylistic improvement due per- 
haps to employment of Greek workers: the Janus or 
Mercury heads of the earlier asses w r ere now replaced by 
Apollo. The ties weight-standard remained without ob- 
vious change, or even rose slightly. Corresponding aes 
issues were in production at other central Italian com- 


munities. Bronze bars were by now being generally 
superseded. 

4. Pliny, as correctly interpreted, assigns the first 
silver of Rome proper, under the tresviri monetises , to 
26 q h.C. ; this consisted of didrachms, of about 71 gm., 
with types Hercules/Wolf and twins, obviously appro- 
priate, and legend still ROMANO. The Pyrrhic war had 
taught Rome the impoi ranee of a regular south Italian 
currency, supervised by the tresviri but monetarily 
independent of her own value-marked aes. The First 
Punic War prompted a new silver didrachm issue of 
lighter weight (6 scruples, 6 8 gm.), W'lth types Roma/ 
Victory and legend ROMANO: these led to others of the 
same weight, whether duting or after the w'ar, on which 
ROMA replaced ROMANO; and c. 235 n.r. the Grcek- 
style di drachms gave way to the more Roman-style quad- 
ngati of the same weight, with types Young Janus/Victory 
in quadriga , and legend ROMA. 'There weie concurrent 
changes in aes coinage* at first, in a series of issues with 
varying iw-types, the weight began to drop, indicating the 
war-time necessity of over-valuation for bronze, and after 
c. 235 n.c., when the Janus/Prow aes grave appeared, w r ith 
a full range of minor denominations, the as (originally 
weighing 1 pound) had sunk to scmi-Jihial (half-pound) 
standard. 

5. There is no certain evidence to show whether the 
mint of Rome worked in association with regional mints 
elsewhere from r. z(u) until this time. Rut the Second 
Punic War undoubtedly found Rome as the only regular 
mint in operation, apart from special monetary emissions 
made by military leaders in the held. The strain of war 
was quickly reflected in the adoption ol the tncntal 
standard for aes, followed closely by the ciuadrant.il, 
itself unstable and waning, llitlieito the prime monetary 
unit hud been the bronze fixed-value as, supplemented 
hv silver traded at market value. About or just after 
213 D.c. the silver quadngatus gave way to the silver 
7 ictnnatus (with rev. type Victory) of half its weight, 
i.c. r. 3 4 gm., still without defined face-value and struck 
nlso by Italian mints other than Rome: the stress of 
war had already resulted, c. 216, in the coining of the 
Janus/Oath-scene emergency gold. Finally, at a date 
which, not yet absolutely determined, archaeological 
evidence has suggested may he r. 21 1 U.C., Rome made the 
fundamental change, striking the silver denarius (of 
victoriatus weight) with types Roma/Dioscun and legend 
ROMA. The obverse was marked X, — 10 asses: the com 
was thus the silver equivalent of to reduced-weight 
bronze asses. Halves ( qutmirn , marked V and quarters 
( sestertii , marked IIS) were also coined. Henceforth the 
as was struck not cast. More gold, with types lVlars/Eagle, 
marked as being of fio, 40, or 20 asses, was also produced, 
c. 20(), drawing again on the state’s extensive reserves of 
this metal. Internally the war had resulted in complete 
coinage-reform, with silver (aided by emergency gold) 
appearing as the major partner in a new system of bi- 
metallism. Jhgati (res\ type Luna or Victory in biga ) 
of dennrial weight hut without value-mark were probably 
produced for external purposes. 

6 . The pattern of Roman coinage was now set for 
many decades, upon the basis of silver denarii (w'lth 
infrequently issued fractions) and a range of bronze, all 
struck, which fended to fall in weight, with the sextantal 
(2 ounce) as becoming uncial (1 ounce) in the later 
second century n ; the token nature of aes was now 
confirmed, although reckoning in asses or their multiples 
continued for a long time. In the rest of ltnly the spread 
of the denarius resulted in the diminution of non-Roman 
silver coinages, though local aes in various categories 
was still frequent. Rome herself gained large bullion 
supplies in the century following the Second Punic War 
from war-indemnities and spoil: the gold ‘Philippci’ of 
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Mucedon after i88 and 167 n.c. and the later argentum 
Oscense from Spain, on the denarial standard, were 
among major sources of coined metal. Gold, however, 
was not struck between r. 209 n c. and the time of Sulla, 
who produced it during Ins eastern campaigns. The period 
of the Gracchi witnessed an internal monetary reform 
by which the denarius was valued at 16 asses (and marked 
XVI, and subsequently K) instead ol 10. Soon after there 
was an increased production of plated denarii , some of 
which may have been issued alongside the normal pieces 
us a means of government profit, though many were 
perhaps the work of forgers, against whom later measures 
were directed. 

7. The mint of Home was in the temple of Juno 
Moncta, who thus gave her name to ‘money’; and 
methods of production were those already elaborated 
lor earlier coinages (see coinage, creek). In the course of 
time this mint was supplemented by others elsewhere, 
necessitated by the extension of colonies or the operation 
of armies in long-term campaigns: such ‘military’ issues 
were frequent from Sulla onwards. The mint of Rome 
continued under the supervision of the tresvm, pro- 
gressively defined as aere argenlo aura flando frriundo , 
though certain issues of the first century u.c. were some- 
times controlled by quaestors, aediles, or other magistrates 
through special authority (S.C. or EX S.C.). No coins of 
Rome bore magistrates’ marks before the first denarii, 
of which some developed small pictorial symbols. 
These gave way to simple monograms, and these in turn 
to abbreviated names; after c. 150 n.c. these names might 
appear in fuller form, and ultimately excluded the legend 
ROMA. 

8 . The chronological arrangement of the lepuhlican 
denarial coinage and its associated aes is difficult, 
depending on the comparative analysis of hoards, the 
prosopographical identification of a long series of named 
tresviri , and the development of the coin-types. Normally 
an annual college of tresviri, of whom one seems to have 
acted us senior, struck in silver or bronze or both, 
producing a volume of coinage determined by higher 
authority; and the problem has been to accommodate 
the know r n or potential number of colleges within a given 
period of years. Prosopographical investigation is much 
assisted by study of type-development. Down to the 
Gracchan period denarii usually showed obs\ head of 
Roma, rev. Dioscuri, or deity in biga or quadriga. Then 
the reverses changed, to show some incident illustrating 
the political or military services rendered hy the moneyer’s 
ancestors. After c. 100 H.c. such ‘historical’ types w r ere 
increasingly invested with current political meaning, 
leading to type-sequences of party significance; and 
powerful imperatives like Sulla and Pornpey did not 
hesitate, when coining on campaign, to use types oi purely 
personal reference. Julius Caesar, as dictator, followed 
their example, and lus final coinage (produced hy 
quattuorviri) broke with all precedent and showed the 
portrait of a living man. 

9. By now the coinage of Rome comprised abundant 
denarii, with some aurei: aes coinage had virtually ceased 
f. 80 n.c., when the as had sunk to £ ounce standard, 
and earlier issues presumably continued as purely 
token money. During the second triumvirate coinage was 
struck in gold and silver hy the triumvirs and their 
subordinates, who also coined in aes\ and these coins 
were directed primarily to the political sympathies and 
the military necessities of Antony and Octavian in East 
and West respectively. The mint of Rome ceased coinage 
c. 40 D.C. 

10. Augustus stabilized and modified the coinage- 
system of the Republic. He retained the aureus (at 42 to 
the Roman pound) and the denarius (at 84), in the 
relationship of 1:25, and struck a wide range of token 


coinage in orichahum alloy {sestertius, dupondius, and 
semis) and copper (as and quadrans). Coinage in gold and 
silver tended to follow his own movements and military 
necessities in both East and West, hut from c. 20 the 
mint of Rome was reopened, and from c. 15 h.c. another 
major mint, probably Lugdunum, was busy, though 
coinage at both could he periodic. Gold and silver (the 
latter substantially alloyed) generally stressed the Em- 
peror’s military powers, the aes his civil powers and the 
honours paid civically to him, whether at Rome hy 
S(cnatus) C(onsulto) or elsewhere in other ways, ft is 
unlikely that there was any systematic difference in the 
control of the precious and non-precious coinages: the 
tresviri a.a.a.j.J. signed both at Rome down to r. 4 u.c., 
all names disappearing thereafter, when imperial slaves 
and freedmen operated the mint under imperial agency. 
In the provinces there was a large variety of civic and 
regional coinages, permitted hy the priiueps, and almost 
wholly of aes ; those of the West were severely curtailed 
after Gams’ reign. The obverses, with few exceptions, 
showed the Emperor’s portrait. 

11. The major and ‘official’ mints of Augustus struck 
types which emphasized the impel ial achievements, the 
impel ial house, and the peace and prosperity of a new 
era secured by the Emperor through favour of the tradi- 
tional gods. Eiom this model all subsequent imperial 
coinage derived, and the aes continued to be marked SC. 
though different Emperors varied the emphasis of their 
types at w ill until, in the thud century a.d , the coinage 
(by proclaiming and promising everything) had come 
typologically to mean little or nothing. In the eastern 
provinces, however, there was another idiom. A veiy 
large number of Gieck cities retained or gained the right 
to strike civic or regional aes, thus relieving the Emperois 
of a heavy economic obligation while addim* to then 
own revenue. These coins, down to their disappearance 
c. A n. 2 so, normally showed an imperial obverse portrait , 
the reverses were given up to representations of local 
gods and buildings or to themes of local history or 
mythology. Their inscriptions were normally in Greek 
They were produced m quantity and form a rich com- 
mentary upon the continuing Hellenism of the Mcxibly 
organized eastern provinces of the Roman Empire. 

12. Site-finds and hoards show that the lmpenal 
coinage proper was struck in large volume and circulated 
widely and over long periods. The as and its double, the 
dupondius, were for some time the commonest denomina- 
tions, for civilians and soldiers alike. Silver and gold were 
probably rcstiicted to the smaller number of the well-to- 
do, and also passed beyond the imperial fiontiers in the 
service of luxury trades. This, together with growing 
imperial expenditure and other causes of economic 
maladjustment, soon resulted in monetary revision, in 
which Augustus’ gold/silver bimetallism was, however, 
at first preserved. 

13. Nero reduced the aureus from jk to A of a 
pound, and the denarius from to ^ , increasing tin* 
amount of alloy in the silver. As the debasement of the 
silver, once begun, increased till it reached over 50 pu 
cent under Septirnius Sei crus, the coinage came to rest 
more and more on an essential gold basis. Curacalla, m 
A.Li. 215, issued the so-called antunimanus, a coin of 2 
(or possibly iA) denarii substantially overvalued. Aban- 
doned by Severus Alexander the com w f as restored hv 
Balhinus and Pupienus and, by the reign of Philip, had 
practically ousted the denarius. The aureus, reduced hv 
Caracal la to fa of a pound, gradually fell m weiglit, 
by the reign of Gallienus gold was struck on no single- 
apparent standard. The debasement of the silver con- 
tinued, and, in A.D. 259, the antomnianus became a 
mere copper piece, coated with silver. Under Trajan 
Decius it had fallen to the value of a denanus ; now it 
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fluctuated at low and irregular values in the market. 
The aes coinage ran nn even course down to Gallicnus: 
Trajan Decius struck the quadrans after long intermission 
and introduced a double sestertius. But, when the silver 
piece collapsed, this coinage was suspended. 

14. Aurelian called in the old money and issued new. 
He struck no regular aureus, and no good silver piece, 
hut a slightly improved piece of silver-coated bronze 
marked XX. I. Whatever the value thus defined (the 
interpretation 'this 1 unit - 20 sestertii = 5 denarii' is 
not improbable), this reform earned the Empire over 
the immediate crisis, even though it was never fully 
effected in the West. 

15* By the late third century the imperial mint-system 
had been greatly extended. Rome was still a major mint, 
but the urgency of frontier needs promoted the import- 
ance of Antioch, Siscia, and Milan: others in operation 
included Lugdunum, Ticinum, Serdica, and Cyzicus, 
apart from those temporarily established by provincial 
usurpers like the Gallic Emperors or Carausius in Britain. 
Alexandria, virtually continuous since Augustus, was 
still the official and imperial mint in Egypt, striking a 
debased Greek-stvle coinuge with Greco-Egyptian types. 

16. Diocletian began by standardizing his aureus at 
70 to the pound and retaining the silver-washed unit of 
Aurelian. But in a 11. 204 he undertook a complete 
coinage-reform which provided (1) aurei maiked ^ 
(t)O to the Roman pound), (11) good silver ol Neroman 
weight marked XCVI (96 to the pound), (111) large copper 
coins, with predominant demo Ropuli Romani 1 averse, 
some of them maiked XX I, (iv) small copper radiate- 
head coins, and (v) even smaller copper laureate-head 
1 01ns. The XX I coins were probably worth 5 of 
the new denarii communes of his Brice Edict; and 5 
of the XX I coins may have been worth 1 silver piece: 
the value of the gold was probably not fixed in relation to 
that of the silver and copper. This monetary system 
was followed, with more or less completeness, by 15 
mints extending from London to Alexandria 

17. About 309 Constantine introduced the lighter 
aureus of 72 to the pound, the famous solidus Silver was 
hardly struck between A.D. 305 and 330. Then the 

ul the pound reappears, succeeded, c. 350, by the 
uhqua (do pound) and The miharense (Z,,). The subsidiary 
1 outage ol silvered bronze went through a senes of 
changes and reductions, onlv partially intelligible to us. 
One reluim fell under Consl.mtius 11 (a.ii. 348), another 
under Julian (363). Pecunia mawrina and centenmnalis 
were names of coins not yet lertainly identified. In the 
main, the solidus stood apart, in a privileged position, 
inmmanding a premium on its nominal value, its issue 
was long regarded as the special pierogative of the 
Roman Emperor, and the barbarian successor-states were 
slow to usurp the right. It was, par excellence, the money 
in which tax payment was required. 

18. The range of Diocletian’s mints was in general 
continued later, though the weakness of the Western 
Empire in the fifth century saw ultimate contraction to 
Italy itself. Diocletian Y change of types, modified by 
Constantine, also provided the basis for later usage. Late 
imperial coinage, more formal — even hieratic — in ap- 
pearance, referred more and more to permanent aspects 
of the imperial rulers, and less to specific events; and 
c.ub denomination tended to have its characteristic 
ic verse type. Close uniformity in mint-control was 
exerted by rationales , dependent on the comes sacrarum 
l<tr/'itionwn w'ho controlled the disbursement of bullion, 
itself protected by the Emperor’s comitatus. The imperiu] 
name and features on the obverse were hallowed: but 
false coining was often rife, and was sternly repressed by 
edict. 

19. The gradual development of independent money - 


systems among the haibarians of the West and the great 
reform of Anastasius in the East belong to another 
story. 

(«) CiLNrWAL. II Miitlinglv, Roman Coins 2 (1962), (3 F. IIill, 
Historical Roman Coins (iyog), lv Rcgling in PW, s v 'Mun/wm-n' 
and in tierckc- Not den, Emlritung in die Altei tumsuinsenschaft, 
MOnzkundc' 

(ft) Fahlv Italy anii tiil Homan Ripijhlic. F J. Haebcrhn, Acs 
Crane ( IQ 10) , II. A. (Jruehcr, Hntuh Museum Catalogue of Rtpublu an 
Coins, 3 volt, (igio); M. von llahiieldt. Die ronnsi.hr Cohtmumen- 
prtSgung tedhrend dev Republtk und u tiler Augustus (19^1), F A 
Sydenham, Aes Crave (igih) and The Coinage of the Roman Republic 
(1952). H Mattingly and lv. S. (J, RoLuns.011, 'The Dale of the 
Roman Denarius' {I 2 rot. Jirtt. Acad 1933), It. Thomsen, Early 
Roman Coinage, 3 vnls. (19^7- (>i) 

(r) Tin Homan hMi'iHb 11 Mattingly and H A. C> Can. on, 
Rrthsh Museum Catalogue of Coins of the Roman Empire, b voh , 
Augustus lo Jiallmms and Pupienus (19^3 (>2), II Mattingly, F. A 
Sydenham, C II V. Sutherland, H. A. Cl. Catsun (with 1 J H 
Webb, J W F Pearce and P. M. llruun), Roman Imperial Coinage, 
vols 1 -vii, AugualUh to Constantine and vnl. ix, Valcnl ininn 1 to Theo- 
dosius 1 (19^3 ^7). H Cohen, Description hi\ longue de\ nionnaits 
fruppees sous Vcmptie rornain 1 , S volt, (181*4-91); M. Hernhan, 
llandbui h zur Munzkumle tier romischen Kinsei zeit (1920), M. (.mm, 
Erum Imprnum to Auctontas (ig.|f»); P. F. Slrack, Unfersuchungen 
zur romischen Reirhsprtigung des zt vet ten Jahrhunderts, 3 volt,. (1931- 
7) On coins as a souice lor imperial history sec C. H V. Sutherland, 
Coinage in Ronton Imperial Policy, jj ltd AD 6^,(1951) and H. 
Mattingly, CAH xn, 713 ff. C. II. V S. 

COLCHIS, the region at the cast end of the Euxine 
Sea, just south of the Caucasus mountains ; the legcndmy 
home of Medea and the goal of Jason’s expedition. The 
land w'as rich in timber. Max, hemp, w r ax, and pitch, and 
Phasis was the terminus of a northern trade loute to 
central Asia. Its people consisted of many tribes; seventy 
languages, it is said, could be heard in the markets of 
Dioscurms. Greeks established trading posts on the 
coast. Colchis was completed hv Mithridatcs; it was 
assigned to Rome’s client princes, and remained long 
under Polemon (q.v. l) and Pythodoris. kinder Hadrian 
theie were Roman forts along the coast and the tribal 
chiefs were nominated by Rome. 

Sli.iho, 11 49(1-9; Ainan, Pci ipl M Fuse. Magic, Rom. Rule 
Asm At in. (index). T R. S. H. 

COLLATIA, in Latium (q.v.) about 10 miles east of 
Rome (modern Lung/iessa?). Already under Roman 
control in regal times, it played a role in the Tarquin saga. 
Cicero ( de leg. agr. 2. 96) records it as a village, Pliny 
( 1 IN 3. 68) as non-existent. The Via Collatina, however, 
long continued in use. F T. S. 

COLLATIO LUSTRALIS. The collatio lustral is 
(xpvodpyvpov) was a tax in gold and silver levied every 
five years (later lour) on traders in the widest sense. It 
was instituted by Constantine (q.v.), and abolished in the 
East by Anastasius in 498; it continued to exist in the 
Ostrogothic and Visigothic kingdoms in the sixth cen- 
tury. From the late fourth century it was levied m gold 
only. Not only were merchants liable, but money-lenders, 
craftsmen who sold their own products, and apparently 
anyone who received fees. Prostitutes paid, and the 
fact that the government thus profited from sin made the 
tax unpopular with Christians. Doctors and teachers were 
expressly exempted. Landowners and peasants selling 
their own products were also immune, and rural crafts- 
men were declared exempt in 374. Painters were fieed 
from the tax in 374, and clergy and veterans who 
practised crafts or trade were exempt if their assessment 
fell helow a certain minimum. The tax was assessed on 
the capital assets of the tax-payer, including himself and 
his slaves and family. The rate of tax does not seem to 
have been heavy, hut it caused grave hardship to poor 
craftsmen and shopkeepers. It was levied in each city by 
mancipcs chosen by the merchants on the tax-register 
(matricula). The revenue went into the largitiones, but 
the collection was organized by the praetorian prefecture. 

A. H. M. J. 
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COLLEGIUM 

(1) Private. Any private association of fixed member- 
ship and constitution: see cluhs, human. 

(2) Magisterial. A board of officials (or strictly 
speaking, of more than two officials). The principle of 
collegiality was so common a feature of all republican 
magistracies at Rome that its origins were embodied in 
the mythical figures of Remus and Titus Tatius (q.v.). 
To prevent the rise of a new monarchy disguised under 
the names of consulship or dictatorship, it was ordained 
thnt every magistracy should be filled by at least two 
officials, and in any case by an even number. They 
were to possess equal and co-ordinate authority, but 
subject to mutual control. Thus a decision taken by one 
consul was legal only if it did not incur the veto (inter- 
cessio) of the other. This principle led to alternation in the 
exercise of power, depending on age ( collega maior ), or, 
under the Empire, on domestic circumstances, the 
married being preferred to the single. Alternation 
gradually became a purely honorary distinction. 

Mommsen, Rom Stantsr. 1 3 . 27 tf . ; see, however, K. S Slavery, 
Hut. ig.sh, 90 ft. P. T. 

(3) Pries/ily. The name Collegium was also applied to 
the two great priesthoods of the Pontifices (q.v.) and the 
Augures (q.v.) and to the duot'iri (later decemviri (q.v.) 
and tjuindenmviri) sacris faciundis , who had charge of 
the Sibylline oracles and of the Craecus ntus in general. 
Minor religious 'Colleges' were the Collegia Compi- 
talicui, concerned with the worship of the Lares (q.v.) 
at the cumpita , the Collegium Capitolinorum , responsible 
for the Ludi Capitolim, and the Collegium Mercatnrum, 
who presided over the worship at the temple of Mer- 
eurius. The lesser priesthoods were known as Sodalitates: 
see SODALKS. 

Wissowa, RK, 404, 48 j IT. C. H. 

COLLUTHUS (5th c. A.n.), epic poet from Lycopolis 
in Egypt. Author of several panegyrics, an account of the 
Persian war of Anastnsius (506), and a Calydomaka 
( Suda , s.v.), now lost. Ills only surviving work is a Rape 
of Helen in uninspired hexameters clearly influenced by 
Nnnnus, but not so strict in metrical practice, particu- 
larly in the regulating of accent at both caesura and word 
end (cf. A. Wifstrand, Von Kallttn. zu Nornios (1933), 
ch. 1, esp. pp. 75-7)- 

Text: W. Weinberger. 189ft, and a uselul T.och by A. W. Mair 
(1928, together with Oppian and Tnphiodorm). llibl K. Keydell. 
barn inn, jaiircsb. 1931, 125 tf A D Ii C. 

COLONIA AGRIPP1NENSIS ( Colonia Claudia Ara 
Augusta Agrippinensium ), modern Cologne. In 38 n.r. 
Agnppu transferred the friendly tribe of the Ubu (q.v.) 
from the right to the left hank of the Rhine, and c. 9 n.c. 
an altar for the imperial cult (Tac. Ann. 1. 57) was con- 
secrated at their tribal capital. About the same time two 
legions were stationed close by. These were transferred 
Inter and in 50 Claudius founded a colony in honour 
of Agrippina his wife (Tac. Arm. 12. 27) which was laid 
out in regular form. A fine naval base, the headquarters 
of the Rhine fleet, was built a little upstream and a 
large mercantile port developed between the colony 
and the river. The colonists and the Ubii merged 
rapidly, and the latter only adhered unwillingly to Civilis 
in 69-70. Cologne suffered in the wars of the third 
century, the naval base was abandoned by the middle of 
the century, but the city’s fortifications were strength- 
ened. Subsequently the bridge-head was massively for- 
tified in the Constantinian period. The city was taken 
by the Franks in 355, but Julian drove them out the 
following year. They retook it in 463. 

From the first century Cologne was the chief commer- 
cial city of the Rhineland and the capital of Germania 


Inferior ; it became a bishopric not later than the third 
century. Various manufactures are attested, and its glass 
was exported all over western and northern Europe. 

K Srliumachcr, Siedelun/is- und Kultiu Rcschuhte dcr Rheinlande 
jj (1921); A. Grenier, Archrologte nallo-romaine (19J1), 145 11 .; H. v. 
PernkovitH, Das tbnnsiht Rheinland (1960), 85 tT. 

O. TI ;P. S. 

COLONIZATION, GREEK. Colonization was always 
a natural activity foi Greeks, living in a poor country. 
Mycenaean colonies of the Late Bronze Age have been 
revealed by archaeologists (e.g. at Miletus), the coast of 
Asia Minor and the islands off it were settled at the 
beginning of the Iron Age, and there was much coloniz- 
ing in Asia under Alexander and in the Hellenistic period. 
Nevertheless, the greatest colonizing achievement, by 
which Greek cities were spread round the roasts of the 
Mediterranean and Pontus, is that of the archaic period, 
c. 750-r. 550. The colonizing epoch precedes written 
history and the source material is inadequate. In the 
literature incidental accounts of colonies in Herodotus 
and, more notably. Thucydides (who was particularly 
interested in colonization) stand out as precious excep- 
tions. Information on most of the colonies comes from 
brief notices in comparatively late writers, especially 
geographers like Strabo and, the so-called Ps.-Scymnus. 
Archaeologists have striven to improve our knowledge, 
often most successfully. Interpretation of archaeological 
material, however, is often marred by the abuse of the 
dangerous argument from absence of finds, and the 
creation of bold theories of commercial, and even politi- 
cal, connexions on the sole basis of painted pottery. 
Archaeological evidence is most valuable tor establishing 
the chronology, which otherwise depends largely on the 
foundation dates worked out bv Greek chro tographers 
and preserved by late compilers, notably Eusebius. 
These dates cannot be relied on as exact. However, 
where there has been thoiougli archaeological explora- 
tion in Sicily and southern Italy, the traditional dales 
have been in a general way confirmed, so they may he 
used (with reserve in detail) as a general chionological 
framework. 

The regions colonized were determined by political 
and geographical factors. Greek settlers were excluded 
from politically advanced areas such as Egypt and the 
Syrian coast, though occasional trading settlements were 
established by invitation, as the unique Naucratis in 
the Delta (7th c.), and, probably, Posiduum (modern Al 
Mina) at the mouth of the Orontes (Hth r.). The colonists 
sought areas with a similar climate to Gieece, suitable 
for the way of life they knew. Thus southern Italy 
(Magna Graecia) and Sicily were the first great areas of 
settlement. Here the Euboean cities Chains and Kretria 
were very active, especially the former, e.g. at Pitheeusae 
(modern Ischia) and Cumae (r. 750), Naxos (734), 
/ancle (t. 730?), and Rhegium (c. 720? ). Corinth founded 
Syracuse (733) and Sparta Tarentum (706). Most of the 
colonies in southern Italy were Achaean, notably Sybans 
(c. 720) and Croton (709). Seventh-century colonies in- 
clude Gela (688) from Crete and Rhodes, Sefinus (c. 628) 
from Megara flyblaca, Himera (c. 648) from Zanele, 
Posidonia (c. 700?) from Sybans; later still Acragas 
(580) from Gela. 

Also in the eighth century colonies were established 
in the northern Aegean on the Thracian coast, though 
both chronological and other indications are exceptionally 
slight. Chalcisand Eretna, joined slightly later by Andros, 
colonized Chalcidice, founding, e.g., Torone (from 
Chulcis), Mende, and Methone ( c . 710?) from Eretria, 
Acanthus (654) from Andros. Further east the Parians 
settled Thasos (first quarter of the seventh century), which 
in turn established many colonies on the coast opposite. 
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The colon ization ot the Propontis, and especially 
the Pontus, was mostly later, prohably partly because of 
the less attractive climate. Eighth-century dates for Sinope 
and its colony Trapezua (757) have not yet received 
archaeological confirmation. However, extensive archaeo- 
logical investigation has so lar been confined to the north 
and west coasts; here no material earlier than the second 
half of the seventh century has come to light. Miletus 
was the dominating mother-city in the whole region, 
founding in particular, C yzicus (756?), Olhia (647). 
Beside Miletus Megara alone played an important role, 
lounding Chalccdon (085), Byzantium (1 . 667). 

N01 til-west Greece was a Corinthian preserve. 
Corey ra was settled c. 733 or r. 710, but the remaining 
colonics weie not founded till the second half of the 
seventh century under the Cypselid tyranny, e.g. Kpi- 
dnmnus from Corcyra (r. 627), Geucas, Amhrat ia from 
Corinth. 

In Africa Gyrene was settled from Thera r. 630. 
The Spanish and French coasts were a Phocaean area 
(Massilia c. 600). litre the Phocae.ins met with deter- 
mined resistance (rom Lhe Phoenicians and Etruscans, 
wdio combined to force them to abandon Alalia in Corsica 
(1.54°). 

The character of Greek colonization reflects that of 
the city-states tiom which it arose. Their economy was 
based on agriculture, and the overriding cause of the 
Greek colonizing movement w r as land hunger. Trade 
frequently followed the establishment of colonies and 
became very important for some, hut colonies founded 
consciously foi trade were exceptional, as, c g., those of 
the northern Pontus, which Herodotus called emporia. 

The process of founding a colony became regular. 
A founder {nikntcs) was appointed, who first sought 
sanction from Delphi (heme Delphi's important rule in 
colonization, though few, if any, of the oracles preserved 
are authentic), then led the expedition, chose the site, 
divided the land, and received heroic honours at death. 
Often a small preliminary party would be reinforced by 
later emigrants from the mothei-city. 

Normally a colony formed a new p oli\. However, 
the unity of colony and nmllicr-city was symbolized by 
common participation in cults, by kindling the fire at the 
sac red hearthd lestia)til the colony from that of the metro- 
polis, and hy summoning a foundci from the metropolis 
when a colony itself colonized. Tlu* primacy of the metro- 
polis in general terms was normally recognized, so that it 
was natural for a colony to turn to the mother-city for 
help in war or internal troubles. Thus, when circum- 
stances wcie favourable, as when the distance was small 
or the mother city a sea-power, close associations of 
colonies and inothcr-cities and dependent colonies are 
lound. The colonies of Corinth under the tyrants afford 
the most stnlung examples, or, later, those of Pisistratid 
and imperial Athens (see n.ERUc hy). Bad relations c ould 
also occur ; see the very revealing passages in Thucydides’ 
account of Corinth’s dispute with Coicyra about 
Kpidamnus (1. 24 ff.). 

The colonies generally formed enclaves of Hellen- 
ism on the edge of barbarian hinterlands, which were 
sometimes hostile; hut friendly commercial relations 
were probably more usual. Mixed communities of Greeks 
and barbarians sometimes occurred, e.g. in Chalcidice, 
and the Pontus. 

J. Ildrard, Expansion et colonisation jerques (rgfio): ] Hoardman. 
The Greeks Oversea* (19(14); A. J. Graham, Colony and Mother City 
1/1 Am writ Greece (19(14)- A - J- 

COLONIZATION, HELLENISTIC. The diffusion 
of Greek settlers through Asia and Egypt in the century 
after Alexander's conquests was as far-reaching in every 
sense as the earlier colonial movements. Macedonian 
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settlers, as distinct from Greek, were an elite, and must 
have been relatively few'. Greece in the fourth century 
had suffered cruelly from unemployment, but now the 
Macedonian rulers of the new lands needed Greek soldiers 
for their armies, and a Greek population attached to 
themselves (as their native subjects were not) to occupy 
places strategically or economically important. Alexander 
himself gave the lead. IIis greatest colony, Alexandria 
in Egypt, was one type of the new city, founded with an 
eye to trade and to ci eating a splendid Greek centre 
of administration. His military settlements in Sogdiana 
w ? ere likewise imitated hy his successors wherever they 
had turbulent subjects to restrain or a dangerous frontier 
to hold. 

In Egypt, apart from Alexandria itself (q.v. 1), the 
colonizing process was mainly for military purposes. 
Eand (kleros) was assigned to soldiers individually, with 
a military obligation which passed to each occupant in 
successive generations. The Yleruchs’ did not form 
political communities, a lack which probably explains 
the failure, in time, of the Ptolemaic system to fulfil its 
oiigmal military object. 

in Asia, the mihrary kleros carried the same obliga- 
tion; hut the wide, open spaces allowed, and even 
demanded, communal groups of settlers. Most of the 
new Greek ‘cities' began as military colonies. The 
possibilities o! colonization on these lines were realized 
hy Antigonus I and probably hy the Ptolemies in their 
Asiatic provinces, hut the greatest work was done by the 
first two Selcucids. Clusters of colonies in Uactua- 
Sogdiana to jniard the northern frontier, and in Asia 
Minor and Syria to facilitate quick mobilizations in war- 
time, formed l he backbone of the Seleucidrmlitnry system, 
and ultimately of Cheek civilization in Asia. Naturally 
they did not remain mere military centres. Greek 
civilians went to live there, and many foreigners; and 
in time they became self-governing cities ( poleis ) with 
the normal Greek institutions and the minimum of 
political interference tiom the king. Their citizen-body 
probably consisted always in the first place of Greeks 
(or Macedonians, Thracians, etc.) only, and Greek was 
always the official language, even in titles with large 
native populations. (Eater foundations, e.g of Antiochus 
IV, were often made hy granting a city-charter and a 
Greek name to a native place containing few Greeks.) 
In northern India, in the ‘Greek’ Empire of the second 
century n.c., thrie are signs of a more liberal policy 
from the stait towards the conquered, dictated mainly 
hy the fewness of the Gieek immigrants. In India the 
experiment did not survive to leave a permanent 
impression; but in the Near and Middle East the new 
cities, with all their limitations, remained for centuries 
the great representatives of civilization under Roman, 
and even under Parthian, rule. 

V S Tstlierikower, Die hillemstiscfwn Sladtegriindungen (1927); 
A. H M lours, The Greek City from Alexander to Justinian (1940); 
Kohtovtzc'fl, Hellenistic World, esp 11, 1053 ff , ; M Liiuncy. Hecherches 
sur Irs tirmees hellcnisttques, esp. 1 (1049), 42 ff'. ; S. K. Eddy, The King 
u Dead (19(11), 92 f]\, 1 15 ff , nofl ; E liikcrman, J.es Institutions des 
Seleucidcs (19 iH), 74 ff. and 157 ff.: W W. Turn, The Greeks in 
Bactna and India 1 (iq^i), <-*sp. ch 1, and 118 ff , 241 ft.; A. K. 
Naniin, The Indo-Gieeks (lQS7h G. Downey, Ancient Antioch (rgfil), 
chs n— in, F C uniont, I.e\ Fouilles de Doura-Eutnpos 1 OJJ-? (192(1); 
A R HcllinKer (ed ) and others, Excavations at Dura-Europos (1933- 
52), and Final Repoir 1 -VI (1943-59); L. Robert, Villts d'Asw 
mmetue 1 (19(12). G. T. G. 

COLONIZATION, ROMAN. The earliest colonies of 
Roman citizens were small groups of 300 families sent to 
garrison the Roman coastline at Ostia (q.v.), Antium(338 
u.c.), and Tarracina (329 n.c.). Others were added as the 
Roman territory expanded, through reluctance to main- 
tain a permanent fleet. In 218 there were twelve such 
coloniae maritimue. After 200 n.C. citizen colonies were 
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used to guard the coasts of Italy in general. Coloni 
retained their Homan citizenship because the early 
colonies were within Homan territory, and were too small 
to form an independent res publtca ; later colonies might 
be a mere enclave within an existing community. Thus 
citizen colonies are distinct fiom Latin colonies which, 
though largely manned by Romans, were autonomous 
states established outside Roman territory (jm» LATIN I, 
IUS lath). Coloni nmritinn were normally exempt Irom 
legionary service, though the exemption was revocable, 
and were hound not to absent themselves by night from 
their colonies in tune of war. About 177 u.c. the system 
of citizen colonies was reorganized. 'They were assimi- 
lated to Latin colonies, and the use of the latter aban- 
doned. Henceforth citizen colonies were large —from 
two to five thousand men — and were employed for the 
same purposes as Latin colonies formerly. Generous 
allotments of land were given and their internal organiza- 
tion was changed also. They lemamed citizen colonies 
but received extensive powers ol local government with 
annual magistrates — duovm , praetores , or duoviri prae- 
tores — a council ( consilium ), and priestly officials. Not 
many of the new style were founded till the Gracchan 
age, when a further change took place in their employ- 
ment. Henceforth colonies were founded not for strategic 
but for political reasons, either as an emigration scheme 
for the proletariat or to provide for veteran soldiers. But 
under the Pnncipate strategic centres were usually chosen 
for such colonies. 

The hist foundation outside Italy was the Gracchan 
Junonia at Carthage. Its charter was revoked, hut the 
coloni retained their allotments. In 118 n.c. Narbo 
Martius was successfully founded m Provence despite 
senatorial objections to overseas colonies. In 103 100 n.c. 
Saturnmus and Manus proposed large-scale colonization 
in certain provinces, and elicited a few settlements in 
Africa, Corsica, and Provence. But extensive colonization 
outside Italy became regular only under Caesar and 
Octavian. Some colonists were still drawn fiom the 
civilian population, notably at the i Hounding of Carthage 
and Corinth, also at TJrso in Spam. Such colonics were 
known as colomar civtiae , being exceptional. Colonies 
sent to places where native communities already existed 
encouraged the romanization of the latter, which even- 
tually received citizenship and municipal rights and 
coalesced with the colony. Augustus established numerous 
colonies not only in Naiboncnsis, the Spanish pro- 
vinces, Africa, and Mauretania, but also m the Last, 
notably the group in Asia Minor, surrounding the 
rebellious Homonadenses. Claudius began the regular 
colonization of the Balkan provinces and the northern 
frontier. These processes continued till Hadrian. 
Thenceforth no new colonies were founded. The increas- 
ing tendency to local recruitment of legionaries rendered 
veteran colonies unnecessary. Instead, the title of 
colony and ius coloniue became a privilege increasingly 
sought out by munietpta as the highest grade of civic 
dignity. This process began when Claudius conferred the 
title upon the capital cities of certain Gallic communes, 
but only became considerable in the second cermr-y 
(see mitnictpium, ius itat.tcum). Colonies usually adop- 
ted the names of their founders and subsequent bene- 
factors as titles of honour. 

The arrangements for local government in Caesarean 
and imperial colonies were a more complex development 
of the earlier system. Colonial magistracies were always 
more uniform than municipal magistral il*s, and soon 
came to resemble a standardized, small-scale replica of 
the Roman constitution. Hence the later popularity of 
the ius coloniae. Duoviri iure dicundo replaced consuls 
and praetors; then came aediles and sometimes quaestors. 
Pontifices and augur9 looked after cults and religion. The 


census wa9 taken by duoviri quinquennales , replaced in 
some Italian colonies by censores . Ex -magistrates passed 
into the council of decuriunes (q.v.), sometimes called 
conscript i. 

Colonization was sometimes unofficial. In the later 
Republic casual immigrants established pagi and con- 
ventus (qq.v.) civium Romanorum in native communities, 
thus spreading Roman civilization and forming the basis 
of future municipia. See also acji.h publicus. 

Ancient Sonnets. (1) Republic: Scattered references in Divv, 
('icero (cap. Leg. Agr hk. 2), etc Inscriptions, cup. Dessau, 1LS 
60S7 (2) Empire Sri alio and l’liny, etc. liiicnptions, C/L passim. 

MonniN L,l'J I'HATlJRt K '1 Salmon, Roman C'alom nation (1 9(19). 
(t) Republic: Jlcloch, Rom Uesrh . , E Korncmann, 'Cnloniti’ in P\V 
(lints), 11 . Rudolph, Studtund Stoat mi rotmschen 1 taken ( ig is); K Wil- 
son, PHSR 19J7. 77 M (on Osliii), A. N blierwin-Wlme, '/'he Roman 
Cilizenship(is)jg) ,E T. Salmon , Phoenix 1955, (\iff-, Athenaeum 19(11, 
3 tf., JRS 191(1, 47 11 ; (2) Empire. Above, and Abbott and Johnson, 
Municipal Administration in the Roman Empire (192(1), T. R. h 
Broughton, The Romanisatwn of Afnia Piotonsulans (1929), E 
Korncmann, ‘Conventim’ in PW , IV 1 Grant, From Jmpnium to 
Auetottras (193(1), f Vittinnholf, Romische Kolomuitton und Buruer- 
rerhtspolitih (1952); 13 . Dcvick, Roman Cut uni es m S Asia Minor 

(i 9 f> 7 ). A N. S.-W. 

COLONOS, a small Attic demc whose territory included 
the hill KoAtoi'rW inmost (as distinguished from K octavos 
flyopniof, on which the Ilephaesteum stands overlooking 
the Agora), was situated u mile and a half north of the 
Acropolis, near Plato’s Academy. Here Oedipus found 
refuge and was buried; Theseus and Pirithous descended 
to Hades by the bionze threshold; and the assembly that 
set up the Four 1 lundred in .ji 1 n.c. met in the sanctuary 
of Poseidon Hippios. The natuial beauty of the placi , 
now almost entirely larking, was lovingly described by 
Colonos’ most famous demesinan, Sophocles. 

Soph 0 ( 7 , c-sp 6H8 ff , Pans. 1. 30 4. E. Kirsten and W. Ki inker, 
Criic/milanJkundr* (iy02), 150IL (_’. W. J L. 

COLONUS. (n) A member of a coloni u (sec coloniza- 
tion, roman), (b) A tenant farmer, Ager publutis (q.\.) 
and municipal domains were normally let to coloni , as 
were the estates of private landlords when slave gangs 
were abandoned in the first century li.c., and also im- 
perial estates. Private and imperial estates were usually 
managed by bailiffs ( ml in ), often slaves or freedmen of 
the owner, or farmers-general ( conductores , mannpes ), 
who cultivated a home farm and let the other farms to 
coloni and collected their rents. The rent was at fust 
usually a fixed sum of money, later generally a share of 
the crops; on African estates the coloni also owed a few 
days’ labour m the year on the home farm. On some 
municipal estates the tenure was perpetual, so long as a 
fixed rent charge ( vectigat , q.v.) was paid. Nominally 
leases were for five years, but tenuie tended to become 
hereditary. Peipetual tenure by emphyteutic leases (ser 
EMI‘UY '1 lusis) was granted to coloni who reclaimed waste 
land. In order to simplify the. collection of taxes 
Diocletian tied all the uiial population to the places 
where they weie registered. Landlords, finding this rule 
convenient, peisuaded the government to enforce it 
against their tenants and to strengthen it. In 332 
landlords were allowed to chain colom suspected of 
planning to leave, and in 365 coloni were forbidden to 
alienate their property without their landlords’ consent, 
and in 396 to sue their landlords except for increasing 
their rent. All these rules applied only to descendants ol 
the tenants first registered (originates, adscnpticii), 
and other tenants were free. 

R. Clausing, The Roman Colunate (1925); M Ro^tovC/efT, ‘Stuilien 
zur Geschichfe des rtimischcn Kolonafeu’ (Arch. Pap., Beiheft i, 
1910); Jones, Later Rom. Emp., 795 ft. A. H. M. J. 

COLOR in rhetoric was often applied to cast of style 
or embellishment of diction, but also specially to a tvpe 
of argument, plea, or insinuation used to palliate 
(or occasionally exaggerate) an offence debated in a 
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controversia. In this sense it is one of the main rubrics 
in the collection made by Seneca (q.v. i). The danger 
was that a color might be too far-fetched (Sen. contr. i. 
6. Q ‘longe arccssito colore’) or supremely silly (9. 4. 22 
‘colorcm stultissimum induxit’). Seneca, on the Vestal 
who survived being thrown from the Tarpeian rock, cites 
Junius (q.v. 2) Otho’s color ‘Perhaps she prepared for her 
punishment and practised falling from the time when she 
began her offence’ ! (1. 3. 1 1). Colores might be published 
separately ; Junius Otho was author of four books of them 
(lontr. 2. 1. 33). 

Full dmcuaNion in S. F. Bonner, Roman Declamation (1940). 55 f. 

J. W. D.. m: W. 

COLOSSEUM, the medieval name of Amphithcatrum 
Flavium, near the Colossus Neroms, on the site of Nero’s 
‘stagnum dumus aureae’. It was begun by Vespasian 
and said to have been continued and completed by 
Titus and Donutian; the dedication took place under 
Titus in June A.li. 80. The axes measuie 188 metres and 
156 metres, the hi ight 48 50 metres. Externally the 
building, which is of concrete faced with travertine, has 
three aicaded storeys with half-columns of the Doric, 
Ionic, and Corinthian orders, surmounted by a podium 
and a masonry with pilasters; there are windows in the 
podium and in the spaces between the pilasters. Above 
the windows were bronze ihpei and next came mast- 
corbels for the awning, worked by sailors. The seat- 
ing was in three tiers, with standing-room above it. 
The arena was cut off by a fence and high platform 
carrying marble chairs for guilds and officials, and, on 
the short axes, imperial or magisterial boxes. The arena 
was floored in timber, covering dens for beasts, mechani- 
cal clevatois, and drains. Audiences, estimated at 50,000, 
were regulated outside the building in a plot bordered 
bv bollards, and held rickets corresponding to the 
numbered arcades, whence an elaborate system of 
staircases eommodiously served all parts of the audi- 
torium. 

The amphitheatre was restored by Nerva and Trajan 
[CJh vi. 32254-5), Pius (S.II.A., Pins 8), between 217 
and 238 (Dio Cass. 78. 25; S.H.A., Elagabalus 17, Alrx. 
Sn\ 24, Max. el Bulb. 1. 14), in 250 (Micron, fib Abr. 
22(18), after 442 (C 1 L vi. 32086 9) and 470 (Cl I, vi. 
72091-2, 32188 -9), about 508 (CIL vi. 32094), and in 523 
(Cassiod. Var. 5. 42). 

Ci. I.. Taylor and LC. Crew, Architectural Antiquities of Rome (iKj4), 
11 I (I ; (.' IluUcn, Rom. Mat 1X97, A. von Grikan, Rom Mitt. 

1 ():>;, 11 ft , G C'ozzo, Arclnltltuta ed art 1 decorative 11 (it) zz 7), 
tf ; L C’rcma, L'archilfttura romana (1950), 297 fl.; G. Lugli, 
llama antua (194!)), 119 11 .; Nush, 1 ‘ict. Dut. Rome 1. 17 ft. 

I. A. It. ; D. E. S. 

COLOTES (1), Greek sculptor, native of Paros or 
I lei aclea (in Khs ? ). Active in the second half of the 
tilth century u.r. lie is said to have assisted Phidias in 
Ins work on the chryselephantine Zeus at Olympia 
U’hny 34. 87), and to have himself made several chrys- 
elephantine statues, as well as bronze figures of ‘philo- 
sophers'. It has not been possible to recognize Roman 
topics of these statues. S. C.; G. M. A. 11. 

COLOTES (2) of Lampsacus (4th-3rd c. n.c.), pupil 
and fanatical admirer of Epicurus. Works: Against 
Plato’s Lysis ; Against the Euthydemus (both ed. by W. 
C'ronert in Kolotes u. Menedemut , 1906); Agninst the 
Corgias\ Against the Republic ; ’On Kara ra ru>v dX\u>v 
4 >t\oao<f>u)v hoyixara ouS^ £i}v eemv. From Plutarch Adv. 
Colo ten we learn that the last-named work tried, in a 
superficial and ill-informed way, to show that any theory 
ot knowledge other than the empiricism of Epicurus 
affords no secure basis for practical life, 
ft Westman, Plutarch gegen Kolotes (iy55)- W. D. R. 


COLOURS, SACRED. Three colours are especially 
important for sacral purposes in antiquity; they are 
white, black, and red, the last being understood in the 
widest possible sense, to include purple, crimson, even 
violet (cl. E. Wunderlich, ‘Die Dedeutung dcr roten Earbe 
1m Kultus der Gneclien und Homer’, 1925 ( H G V V xx. 

1), iff). 

White is in general a festal colour, associated with 
things of good omen, such as sacrifices to the celestial 
gods (white victims are regular for this purpose m both 
Greece and Rome). See for instance II. 3. 103, where a 
while lamb is brought for sacrifice to Helios (q.v.); the 
scholiast rightly says that as the Sun is bright and male, 
a white male lamb is brought for him, while Earth, being 
dark and female, gets a black ewe-lamh (cf. Verg. G. 2. 
146 for the white bulls pastured along Chtumnus for 
sacrificial purposes) It is the colour of the clothing 
generally worn on joyous occasions (e.g. Eur. Ale. 923, 
Martial 4. 2, whereon see Friedlaender); of horses used 
on great festivals such as (probably) that of Demelcr and 
Persephone at Syracuse (Pind. O/. 6. 95, cf. J. Rumpel, 
Lex. Pindaricum, 1883, s.v. htvKtnrros, and cf. Leucip- 
pus). In Rome, white horses drew the chariot of a 
truimphator (J. Marquurdt, Rdm. Stautsvcrw. (1881-5), 
11 2 . 586). 

Dlack on the contrary is associated with the chthoman 
gods and mourning (Homer and Euripides, Jocc. citt.), 
and with the dead (hence the Erinyes wear sombre cloth- 
ing, tftainxiTfnves, Aesch. Cho. 1049, as infernal powers). 
There are, however, exceptions. At Argos, white was 
the mourning-rolour (Socrates of Algos in Plut. Quaest. 
Roth. 2b); Plutarch’s assertion that white was the colour 
nt Roman mourning will hardly pass muster, sec Rose, 
Rum. Quest, of Plut. (192.4), 180. Hence to wear it at a 
festival was both ill-mannered and unlucky (Martial, 
loe. cit., cf. Ov. lb. 1 02 and the scholiast there). The above 
facts easily explain why ‘white’ and ‘black’ respectively 
mean ‘lucky’ and ‘unlucky’ when used of a day, etc. The 
natural association of white w ith light and black with dark- 
ness is explanation enough, but it may be added that 
white garments are conspicuously clean (cf. Od. 4. 750 
tor clean clothes at prayer), black ones suggest the un- 
washed condition of a mourner; cf. dead, disposal of. 
See further G. Rndke, Die Bedcutung der weissen und der 
schivarzen Eurben (Diss. Berlin, 1936). 

Red has more complicated associations, for which see 
Wunderlich, op. cit. It would seem to suggest blood, 
and therefore death and the underworld (hence, e.g., the 
use of red flags in cursing, Lysias 6. 51), but also blood 
us the source or container of life, wherefore a red ban- 
dage or wrapping of some kind is common in ancient, 
especially popular medicine, und also the ruddy colour 
of healthy flesh and various organs of the body, where- 
fore it is associated with rites of fertility on occasion 
(e.g. statues of Priapus, llor. Sat. 1. 8. 5). Perhaps 
because red, or purple, is the colour of light, red is on 
occasion protective, e.g. the praetexta of Roman magis- 
trates and children. But it is also associated with the 
burning heat of summer, cf. auuurium canauium. 

Other colours are of little or no sacral importance, but 
it may be noted that the veil ( flammeum ) of a Roman 
bride, often stated to be red, is distinctly called yellow 
(luteum) by Lucan ( Phurs . 2. 361) and Pliny ( 11 N 21. 46). 

11 J R. 

COLUMBARIUM. (1) A Roman dove-cot. These 
were sometimes smnll and fixed in gables ( columina ), 
sometimes very large tower-like structures ( turres ), fitted 
with nesting niches in rows, perches, and running water. 

(2) Columbarium was also applied to the sepulchral 
chambers of large households or of collegia (Mommsen, 
De collegiis, 93), where ash-chests and urn9 were stored 
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in pi^on-holes (loci, loculi). These appear originally in 
Etruria (G. Dennis, Cities and Cemeteries of Etruria i 2 . 
10, 26) but are a feature of large Roman slave and freed- 
men groups attached to given households. The most 
striking are those of the Empress Livia, containing some 
3,000 urns, the well-preserved columbarium of Pom- 
ponius ITylas, between Viae Appia and Latina, and the 
three columbaria of Vignn Codmi (GY/, vi. 4418-880, 
4881-5178, 5179-538), all within the later city wall of 
Rome. 

C. Lugh, The Classical Monuments qf Rome i (iy2g), 400 ff 

I. A. U. 

COLUMELLA, T AJCIUS I UNI l IS (PW IO4) MoDERATUS, 
a Spaniard from Cades contemporary with Seneca. 
As a young man he served as a tribune with I,egio VI 
(CYL ix. 235) about a.d. 36, probably in Syria, lie came 
of a Spanish land-owning family and himself held estates 
in various parts of central Italy. 

The De Re Rustica , which he was writing in a.d. 60- 
65, is a systematic treatise on agriculture in twelve books. 
Book 1 deals with general matters of buildings and labour, 
2 with soils and crops, 3-5 with vines, olives, and fruit- 
trees, 6-7 with domestic animals, 8 with poultry and 
fishponds, 9 with game and bees, 10 (in verse) with 
gardening, 11 with the bailiff’s duties and the farmer’s 
calendar, 12 with the haildl’s wife’s duties; the last two 
books were an addition to the original plan. ’The 
separate treatise De Arbonbus seerns to be part of an 
earlier and shorter treatment of the subject. 

Columella writes as a successful practical farmer who is 
deeply concerned over the decline of Italian agriculture, 
lie finds the causes of that decline in the growth of 
enclosures and the absenteeism of landlords and de- 
plores its result in Rome's dependence on imported food ; 
the essentials for recovery are knowledge, hard work, 
and personal interest on the part of the landowners, 
lie draws mainly on his own experience but he also uses 
a senes of authorities, from the Greeks to Ins own day, 
with whom he is prepared on occasion to disagree. Ills 
prose is direct and elegant, without affectation or 
extravagance; in hook io, in which he modestly accepts 
the invitation ol Georgic 4. 147-8 and which he meant to 
be the climax of his work, his admiration for Virgil is 
not matched by his skill and his verses are dull and 
uninspired. 

Tixt. W. I .undafriim-A Josc-phdon (Uppsala, 1897- igss* 5 
■ml 12 still Inciting); 11 B. Ash-E. S. Forster— F. H. llellncr (with 
tranHl Loch, 1941- 55). 

Commentaries J. M. Grsncr 1 (Leipzig, 1773), J. G. Schneider 
(Leipzig, 1794). J. II Hess (FlensLmrg, 179 1 ;); hk. io, H. H. Ash 
(U.S.A. 1930). C. J. E 

COMEDY (GREEK), ORIGINS OF. In many pre- 
literate cultures there are public occasions on winch 
people pretend humorously to be somebody other than 
themselves, and it is a safe assumption that comedy, so 
defined, was of great antiquity among the Greeks (pos- 
sibly of incomparably greater antiquity than tragedy). 
The word ntof.upb(n, Viu/au y-singers*, presupposes Kuifios, 
and a Kcup.o<> is a company of men behaving and singing 
in a happy and festive manner. In the fourth century 
B.C. the City Dionysia inchided ‘procession, boys' (i.e. 
boys’ chorus), Vdip?, comedy and tragedy’ (doc. ap. 
Dcm. xxi. 10). The inscription which was elected in the 
fourth century to put on public view the records of 
victories at the City Dionysia from the beginning (J G ii 2 . 
2318) is headed a^’ ov(?) np< 7 t]rov Kwfttn Jjaav rcb[tAinvvaim, 
and under each year the entries are in the order: boys’ 
chorus, men’s chorus, comedy, tragedy. It appears from 
these data that, so far as was known in the fourth 
century, a humorous adult male chorus was an archaic 


feature of the City Dionysia, and it is probable that 
comedy was a specialized development from this. The 
question: ‘when did the Kuifws first develop a dramatic 
character?' is not answerable. The practical question is: 
‘how far hack, and to what parts of the Greek world, 
can each ingredient of Old Attic Comedy be traced?’ 
There are three categories of evidence which help to 
answer this question, and five more which are of doubtful 
value. 

A. 1. An Attic black-figure amphora of the mid 
sixth century u.c. depicts men disguised as horses, with 
riders on their backs, accompanied by a flute-player. 
This shows that the animal-chorus so common in fifth- 
century comedy far antedates known comedies. Another 
Attic vase showing men dressed as birds is contemporary 
with the earliest known comedies. 

2. During the sixth century n.c. vase-painters 
(especially on the Greek mainland, including Attica) 
commonly depict (i) dancers whose dress is exaggerated 
fore and aft for humorous effect — occasionally they 
wear a phallus of exaggerated size — and (ii) satyrs of 
various types, sometimes hairy, phallic, and m general 
grotesque. The distinction between (i) and (11) is not 
absolute, for dancers may he found as participants in 
mythical scenes, and there is sometimes room for doubt 
whether the painter is depicting a satyr or a man dressed 
up. These facts suggest that in the archaic period men 
dressed ns satyrs in order to enact scenes and incidents 
from mythology and (old or fresh) folklore. The most 
striking single item of evidence in this category is a 
Corinthian krater of the early sixth centurv, in which we 
see both a dancer wearing a mask and some naked beings 
of abnormal proportions, indicated by names which 
suggest demons rather than mortals, engaged in activity 
with large jars. Unfortunately, the interpretation of this 
vase is controversial, hut if it really depicts a humoi- 
ous dramatic performance it antedates all comparable 
evidence from Attica. 

3. Archilochus in the seventh century and Hipponax at 
the end of the sixth composed many poems which contain 
unrestrained vilification and the grossest sexual humour. 
These elements in Attir Comedy thus have a dis- 
tinguished literary ancestry, and it is not necessary to 
account for them by reference to Dionvsiac ritual of any 
kind. 

B. I. The earliest and best -known theory about the 
origin of comedy is Aristotle’s (Poet. 1449*10). that it 
began drro n 2n> c^ap^twruse ra. rfnxXXucd. As it is hardly to 
be supposed that Aristotle had any information on the 
nature and content of phallic songs 200 years before his 
own day, it seems that having (reasonably) decided that 
the origins of both tragedy and comedy were to be sought 
in festivals of Dionysus, and having derived tragedy from 
the */;apxcDi'-chonjs relationship in the serious and heroic 
dithyramb, he looked for a similar relationship in 
something gay and ribald, and found it in the phallic 
songs of his own day (he says: ‘the phallic songs which 
are still customary in many cities'). Semus of Delos 
(ap. Ath. 622 c) speaks of <f>aAAo<f>6pni (at Sicyon?) who 
ridiculed members of their audience, and it is possible 
that the germ of the parabasis of Old Comedy lay in 
words or verses uttered in mockery of the public by 
men who accompanied the phallus in the procession in 
Dionvsiac festivals at Athens. It must, however, he 
remembered that phallic songs as known to Aristotle 
and Semus may have been deeply influenced by literary 
comedy. 

2. Equally, when Sosibius (FGrH 595 F 7) speaks of 
'an old type of comic sport’ at Sparta, he is not necessarily 
speaking of anything as old as the sixth century B.C. 
The clay models of grotesque masks found at the 
sanctuary of Artemis Orthia are as old as that, hut we 
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do not know whether the masks were used for any 
dramatic purpose. 

3. Although Aristotle {Poet. speaks of Epi- 

charrmis (q.v.) as ‘much earlier’ than the earliest poets 
of Old Attic Comedy, Chionides and Magnes, an 
alternative tradition {Alarm. Par. 71, cf. Anon. De Com. 
4) made Epicharmus a contemporary of llieron, and 
references in frs. 98 and 214 support the latter tradition. 
Epicharmus may reasonably he ranked among the in- 
fluences on Attic Comedy, but not among its ancestors. 

4. The Meganans claimed to ha\e originated comedy 
(Arist. Poet. 1448*31), and Kcphantides fr. 2, corrupt 
though it is, certainly says something about 'Meganan 
comedy’. This, however, only shows that some kind of 
comedy at Megara was contempoi.irv with the earlier 
poets of Attic Comedy, and the Megarian claim recorded 
by Aristotle does not seem to rest on good grounds. 
The tradition that Susanon (q.v.) was Megarian is 
later than the tradition which made him Attic. 

5. Extrapolation from extant comedies— a line of 
inquiry on which much time and ingenuity has been 
spent — is perilous. Our earliest complete play, 
Acharmans , was produced in 425 11 c. Very few of the 
citations from lost plays throw' any light on the structure 
and composition of those plays, and, 111 any case, no 
citation can he dated with assurance earlier than 450 n.c\ 
Since the fifth century was a period of rapid change 111 
the arts generally, it is irratmn.il to suppose that the 
form of comedy remained essentially unchanged until 
the time of Aristophanes. The most w r e can glean from 
extant comedies is the fact that they contain two dis- 
parate elements which may have entirely separate 
ancestries (1) a disguised chorus which addresses itself 
directly to its audience, and (11) dramatic scenes to which 
the chorus’s disguise* is irrelevant. 

T'ukarcl-Camliiulyc* Wrlistn, 1)tlhvnmh > ; 1, IJni Limits, Die 

ilun\rlu Foret im n't lerluuht n Muthilorul (n;ho) K I 1J. 

COMEDY (GREEK), OLD. For piactic.il purposes, 
‘Old Comedy’ is best defined as the c omedies produced 
at Athens during the fifth century n.t\ An early form of 
romc’dv was composed in Sicily (cf. mmciiaumi's), the 
connexion of which with Attic comedy is hypothetical. 
At Athens itself no transition from Old to Middle Comedy 
occurred precisely in ,100 n.c , hut the lw>o extant plays 
of Aristophanes 'which belong to the fourth century 
in charac ter from his earlier w r ork, above all in the 
role of the chorus (see § 2 below). The provision of 
comedies at the City Dionvsia each year was made the 
responsibility of the relevant magistrate in 488/7 or 
4H7Y1 11 c (‘eight years before *ni Tltpaueti, Sudd, s.v. 
A’uim&r/s ; cf. 1 C ir. 2325); Aristotle’s statement {Poet. 
1 4 4c) 1 ’ 2) that bcfoi e then comic performances were given 
hv ‘volunteers’ (c^cAoitai) is probably a guess, but a 
good one (cf. comi-uv (cumO, o run ins ok). Comedies 
were first included in the Lcnaea short! v before 440 Ti.r. 
(cf. 1 (] ii 2 . 2325). During the Peloponnesian War three 
comedies were performed annually at the Citv Dionysm 
and three at the Lena* a; before and after the w’ar, five. 
In the fourth century they were performed also in the 
denies at the Rural Dionysia (cf. Aeschin. 1. 157); we do 
not know how' old this practice was. No complete plays 
of any poet of the Old Comedy except Aristophanes (q.v. 
l ) survive, and he belongs to the last stage of the genre, 
hut we have a great many citations from the work of 
his ciders (notably Cratinus, q.v.) and contemporaries 
(notahlv Eupolis, q.v.). Some of these support generaliza- 
tions about Old Comedy based on Aristophanes, but 
where support is absent or doubtful it is important to 
remember Aristophanes’ date and not to assume that 
the structural features common to his earliest plays 
constitute, as a whole, a formula of great antiquity. 


COMEDY (GREEK), OLD 

2. The chorus, which had twenty-four members (cf. 
Ar. A 71. 297 fT. , w ith scholia ad loc. and Ach. 211), was 
of primary importance in Old Comedy, and very many 
plays (e.g. Babylonians, Banqueters, Acharmans ) take 
their names from their choruses. In Aristophanes (the 
practice may have been different in Cratinus, q.v.) the 
chorus addresses the audience in the parabasis, which 
has a central position in the play, and again at a later 
stage. In parts of the parabasis the chorus maintains its 
dramatic role (ns Acharmans, knights, clouds, jurymen, 
etc.), while in others it speaks directly for the poet; in 
the former case dramatic illusion is partly broken, in the 
latter case wholly. The entry of the chorus is sometimes 
a moment of violence and excitement; it may he (as in 
Acharnians and HV/.v/w) hostile to the ‘hero’ of the plav, 
and it has to be won over; thereafter it is on his side, 
applauding and reinforcing what he says and does. It is 
possible that the sequence hostility— contest reconcilia- 
tion between chorus and hero was a common formula. 

3. The plots ol Old Comedy are usually fantastic. 
In their indifference to the passage of time, the ease 
with which a change of scene may be assumed without 
anv complete bieak in the action (places which in 
reality would be far apart can be treated as adjacent), and 
the ftequenev of then icfcrcnces to the audience, the 
theatre, and the occasion of performance, they resemble 
a complex of related charades or variety 'turns' rather 
than comedy as vve generally understand the term. The 
coni ext of the plot is the contemporary situation. In this 
situation, a character takes some action which may 
violate the laws of nature (e.g. in Aristophanes' Peace 
Trygneus flies to the home of the gods on a giant beetle 
in order to release the goddess Peace from imprisonment 
and bring her hack to earth) 01 inav show a complete 
disregard for practical objections (e.g. in Aristophanes' 
Acharnians Dikaiopolis makes a private peace treaty with 
his country's enemies and enjoys the benefits of peace). 
Events in Old Comedy are sometimes a translation of 
metaphorical or symbolic language into dramatic terms, 
sometimes the realization of common fantasies; they in- 
volve supernatural beings of all kinds and the talking 
animals familiar in lolhlorc. The comic possibilities of the 
hero’s realization of his fantasy are often exploited by 
showing, m a succession of short episodes, the con- 
sequences of this realization for various professions and 
types. The end of the play is festive in character (Aristo- 
phanes' Clouds is a striking exception), a kind of 
formal recognition of the hero’s triumph, but the logical 
relation between the ending and the preceding events 
may he (as in Aristophanes’ Wa$ps\ very loose, as if to 
drown the question ‘Rut what happened then ? 1 in the 
noise of song and dance and to remind us that we are 
gathered together in the theatre to amuse ourselves and 
Dionysus by a gay show. 

4. Men prominent in contemporary society are vili- 
fied, ridiculed, and parodied in Old Comedy. Some- 
times they are major characters, either under their own 
names (c g ‘Socrates’ in Clouds and ‘Euripides’ in 
Thesmophoriazusae) or under a very thin disguise 
(e.g. the Taphlagonian slave’ in Knights, who is Cleon). 
Many plays, e.g. Hyperbolus and Clcophon, actually bore 
real men’s names as their titles. The spirit in which 
this treatment was taken by its victims and by the 
audience raises (and is likely always to raise) the most 
difficult question in the study of Old Comedy. A man 
would hardly become a comic poet unless he had the 
sense of humour and the natural scepticism which com- 
bine to make a satirist, and prominent politicians are 
always fair game for satire. Equally, artistic or intellectual 
change is a more obvious and rewarding target for ridicule 
than traditional practices and beliefs. There is nothing 
in the comic poets’ work to suggest that as a class they 
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wished for an oligarchic revolution, and their own art 
was characterized by elaborate and continuous inno- 
vation. There is some evidence (schol. Ar. Ach. 67, 
cf. schol. Ar. Av. 1297) for attempts to restrict 'ridiculing 
by name’ (ovopaarl KcopLtpSetv) by legislation; their 
scope is not known, and their effect was obviously 
insignificant. 

5. Mythology and theology arc treated with extreme 
irreverence in Old Comedy; some plays were burlesque 
versions of myths, and gods (especially Dionysus) 
were made to appear (c.g. in Aristophanes’ Frogs and 
Cratinus’ Dionysalexandros) foolish, cowaidly, and 
dishonest. Yet the reulity of the gods’ power and the 
validity of the community’s worship of them are con- 
sistently assumed and on occasion affirmed, while words 
and actions of ill-omen for the community are avoided. 
It is probable that comic irreverence is the elevation to 
a high artistic level (Demodocus’ tale of Ares and 
Aphrodite in Od. 8 may be compared) of a type of 
irreverence which permeates the folklore of polytheistic 
cultures. The essential spirit of Old Comedy is the 
ordinary man’s protest — using his inalienable weapons, 
humour, and fantasy — against all who are iti some way 
stronger or better than he. gods, politicians, generals, 
artists, and intellectuals. 

6 . The actors wore grotesque masks, and their cos- 
tume included artificial exaggeration (e.g. of belly and 
phallus) for comic effect; the phallus may have been 
invariable for male roles until the fourth century. No 
limit seems to have been set, in speech or action, to the 
humorous exploitation of sex (normal or perverted) and 
excretion, and the vocabulary used in these types of 
humour eschews the euphemism characteristic of prose 
literature. 

7. Most of the extant comedies of Aristophanes re- 
quire for their performance four actors and, on occasion, 
supernumeraries, whose responsibilities can be precisely 
defined. Performance by three actors plus super- 
numeraries is possible only if we give the latter a degree 
of responsibility which blurs the distinction between 
actor and supernumerary. 

A. Meinelce, Fragmenta Cnmicorum Gruecorum (i8.iq 57), is a 
work ol pre-eminent scholarship and judtjemenr, and thr firm volume 
( fhstona Critica (Jumtcorum Graecorum ) is fundamental. T. Kock, 
Cnmicorum / Itticorum Fragmenta (1880-8); J. Dcmiartczuk, Sup- 

f lementum Cnmtcum (1912); the latest corpus or the fragments, J. M. 

Edmonds, The Fragments of Atltc Comedy, vol 1 (1957), is full of 
errors and absurdities, and should be used with great caution. T. 
Ziehfiski, Die Gltcdrrung der altattischen Komhdie (1885); 1\ Gcisslei, 
Chronologic der altattischen Knmudie (1925); A. W. Pickard- 
Cambndge, The Dramatic Festivals of Athens (1951). 

See also . AlUSTOPIIANlsb ( I ) , COMLDY (GRKF-K), ORIGINS OF ; CRATINUS ; 
EPICIIAI1MUS. K. J D. 

COMEDY (GREEK), MIDDLE. The term Middle 
Comedy’, coined by Hellenistic scholarship, may be 
conveniently used to describe the period between Old 
and New Comedy (c. 404-c. 321 n.c.). It was a period of 
experiment and transition ; different typer of play seem 
to have predominated at different times; and probably 
no single type of play deserves to be labelled ‘Middle 
Comedy’ to the exclusion of all others. 

2. The downfall of Athens, 404 U.C., vitally affected 
the comic stage; the loss of imperial power and political 
energy was gradually reflected in comedy by a choice of 
material less essentially Athenian and more cosmo- 
politan. In form at least the changes began early. 
Aristophanes’ Ecclesiazusae and Plutus , now generally 
acknowledged to be early products of Middle Comedy, 
reveal the decline of the comic chorus. The parabnsis 
has disappeared ; instead of original lyrics composed for 
each choric song, interpolated pieces (e’/a/JoAqia) whose 
words are not preserved came to be used and their 
place was marked in the MSS. by the word XOPOY. By the 


time of the Plutus (388), the part specially composed for 
the chorus is reduced to their opening song and a very 
few other verses addressed to the actors. Doubtless the 
decline of the chorus was gradual but not rectilinear: 
throughout the period plays were written that took their 
titles from the chorus (a later example is Eubulus* 
Stephanopolides ), and instances can be found of a chorus 
that still conversed with the actors (Aeschin. 1. 157: 345 
B.c.) or sang specially composed lyrics (Eubulus, frs. 104, 
105); cf. also Alexis, fr. 237; Ileniochus, fr. 5. Yet the 
typical chorus of New Comedy, completely without 
participation in the plot, must have become the norm 
by the end of the Middle Comedy period, together 
with the five-act structure that its four interludes make 
possible. 

3. The obscene costume of Old Comedy, with 
grotesque padding and phallus, was probably given up 
during the period, but it is uncertain whether this 
change was gradual or promoted by appropriate legis- 
lation (Lycurgus’ theatre reforms, c. 330 n.c., for 
instance ?). 

4. But the exact flavour of Middle Comedy is 
elusive. The pronouncements of ancient scholarship 
(c.g. Platonius, 11: emphasis on the lack of political 
criticism and the popularity of mythological burlesque; 
Arist. Eth. Nic. 4. 1 128*20 : contemporary comedy (i.e. 
later Middle Comedy) had replaced the aiirxpoXoyLa of 
Old Comedy with inrovoia) seem reasonably accurate, 
provided they are not interpreted too rigidly. In the 
absence of any complete play (after the Plutus) judge- 
ments must largely depend on the interpretation of the 
large number of fragments, often quoted with the titles 
of their plays; hut it cannot he too strongly emphasized 
that the bias of the main preserver of these fiagments, 
Athenacus (q.v. 1), gives a distorted imprest 4 in of the 
part that descriptions of food and drink played in Middle 
Comedy. 

5. Yet titles and fragments, when carefully examined, 
can he very informative. The variety of subject, especi- 
ally in contrast with New Comedy, is striking. Plays 
with political themes were produced mainly (but not 
exclusively) in the early part of the period (notable titles 
are Eubulus’ Dionysius, Mnesimachus’ Philip), and poli- 
ticians such us Demosthenes and Callunedon were 
frequently ridiculed, if rarely criticized directly. As m 
Old Comedy philosophers were pilloried and their 
views comically misrepresented; Plato and the Pythago- 
reans seem to have been the commonest victims. In the 
earlier half of the period mythological burlesque played 
a dominant role, doubtless continuing the Old Comedy 
tradition. There may have been two types of such bur- 
lesque: straight travesty of the myth, with or without 
political innuendo, and parody of tragic (especially 
Euripideon) mythological treatments. The aim was 
often to reinterpret the story in contemporary terms’ 
thus Heracles takes a book from Linus’ library of classi- 
cal authors (Alexis, fr. 135), and Pelops complains of the 
meagre meals of Greece when contrasted with the king 
of Persia’s roast camel (Antiphanes, fr. 172). Among 
other popular themes were riddles, and the comedy of 
mistaken identity (modern (scholars have posited Middle 
Comedy originals for Plautus’ Amphitruo and 
Menaechmi). 

6 . Numerous fragments and titles show that a 
common characteristic of Middle Comedy was the 
observation of contemporary types, manners, and pur- 
suits (e.g. KiOuptvSos, p,€ pip lp.cn pus, okvtcvs, tPiAoO-rjfluios). 
This interest in the details of ordinary life clearly 
influenced the development of one particular type of 
comedy, dealing with a scries of more or less plausible 
everyday incidents such as love affairs and confidence 
tricks, and based on a group of stock characters ultimately 
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(though often with caricature) drawn from life: the type 
of play mainly associated with New Comedy. 

7. Virtually all the stock figures of New Comedy (e.g. 
cooks, courtesans, parasites, pimps, soldiers, angry old 
men, young men in love) can be identified in the frag- 
ments and titles of Middle Comedy. Although several of 
these characters go back at least to Old Comedy (thus the 
miles gloriosus has a prototype in Aristophanes’ portrayal 
of Lamachus; titles bearing the names of courtesans are 
attributed to Phcrccratcs ; Kupolis had a chorus of kuAukcs), 
it is clear that the middle of the fourth century was the 
period which had the greatest influence on their typology 
— about then, for instance, the cook began to receive his 
Typical attributes of braggadocio and garrulousness, and 
the term 7mpumTos' to be applied generally to the 
character hitherto called icnAaf. 

8 . Plots of the New Comedy pattern already CMstcd 

in Middle Comedy, e.g. Alexis’ Aycavis 7} ‘ hrniuKos 

(date c. 340-330) included a young man in love, a 
courtesan, and probably a confidence trick and a recog- 
nition. Some of the i\piciil plot elements (e.g. the low 
trickery, the clever sla\e) go back to Old Comedy and 
probably beyond that to popular farce; and others (e.g. 
the recognition scenes) owe much to tragedy, especially 
Euripides. Though the question of origins is very com- 
plex, the part played by Middle Comedy must not be 
underestimated. Aristophanes is said to have originated 
the comic application of rape and recognition, but in a 
mythological burlesque, the AVokciAos, a late play written 
m the Middle Comedy period ; such burlesques may have 
represented an important stage in the development of 
certain typical New Comedy elements (significant titles 
here are Eubulus’ Augc and Jim and Anaxandndes’ 
Helen, all perhaps travesties of Kuripidcan plays famous 
for their rapes and/or recognitions). Consequently, when 
the Sudd claims that Anaxandndes invented 'love affairs 
and rapes of maidens’, this may mean that lie was the 
first to use them as incidents of ordinary life in a non- 
rnythical lramcwork. 

9. To fifty-seven pons Athcnacus assigns more than 
800 plays: we know the names of about filly poets (many 
of them non-Athenian), Antiphanes, Anaxandndes, 
Eubulus, Alexis, and Timocles (qq.v.) being the most 
prominent. 

Meinckr, Ruck, Edmonds, vol. 11 (lgsy : very unreliable, (as under 
oi n com l UV) L Fracnkel, Dt media et noi'a cotnoedia quaedwaes 
uterine (iyj^). K J Maidmenl, 'The Later Comic Chorus’, («'(,> 
iyiS, 1 ft. F Wcliil'i, Motivstudicn zui gnechmhen Knmudu- (193(1). 
Webster, Later Creek Comedy. K, Lever, ‘Middle Comedy’, ^ CJ 
19^3-4, 1(1711. K. J Dovei, article on ‘Greek Comedy’ 111 Fifty 
Years of Classical Scholar shift (ed. Platnauer, 1954), 9° A W. G. A. 

COMEDY (GREEK), NEW belongs to the last 
quarter of the fourth century and the succeeding, no 
longer exactly definable period during which creditable 
comedy continued to he written at Athens; an ancient 
tradition saw in the death of Philemon (264/3 B.c.) the 
end of the creative epoch. 

2, Its significance is twofold. On the one hand, it is 
the final flowering of Athenian poetic genius : Menander 
(q.v.) is the last great poet of Athens, and New Comedy 
no less than Old Comedy, from which, with an infusion 
of tragic, principally Eunpidcan influence, it is ulti- 
mately descended, is Athenian national theatre, sustained 
by the resources of the state and the interest of the 
citizens. On the other hand, it is already of the Hellenis- 
tic era. Its creators hail from far und near and, though 
based on Athens, they must often have written for other 
cities. Its characters speak an Attic which foreshadows 
the international koivt). Its servile names tell of economic 
expansion in the wake of Macedonian conquest: Gctas, 
Daos, Libys, Syr(isc)os, Tibeios, etc. Set beside its 
mobile people, whom business, misfortune, or mer- 


cenary service is constantly Bending abroad, the folk 
of Old Comedy appear relatively stay-at-home. This 
restlessness is matched by an inner confusion: in place 
of the old, unsclfconscious piety, fanaticism (e.g. 
Priestess and Theophoroumene of Menander) and experi- 
ment (e.g., for the first time, Sarapis in Menander’s 
Dagger) enter in. Contemporary political conditions are 
noticed only where they impinge directly on the fate 
of individuals (e.g. the tyrannis of Dionysius of Hcraclcia 
in Menander’s Jus her man). The people whom New 
Comedy mi faithfully represents have more in common 
with the masses of the Graeco-Roman world than with 
tlic inhabitants of the classical pnlts who were not 
cili/xns unless ‘politicians’: because a great part of their 
political independence is gone, they live all the mote 
intensely for self and family. Therefore, New Comedy 
remained ‘modern ’ — vta is less a chronological than a 
critical term — and popular down to the end of antiquity. 

3. Discovery of long-lost children, love, intrigue of 
slaves are but some of the ever- recurring, inherited 
themes. Even where evidence is lacking it is not rash to 
suppose that the motifs encountered have had a compli- 
cated prehistory on the Attic stage. Originality is shown 
in another direction: in the accurate delineation of 
character and mood aB well as in the artistic variation of 
traditional matter. In spite of the systematic repetition 
of fixed names and masks (consult T. B. L. Webster, 
Greek Theatre P* eduction, 1956), the characters behind 
them, at any rate in the better plays, differ vividly and 
come alive with individual life. Antique burlesque has 
by no means disappeared; melodrama, under strong 
impulses from tragedy, gains ground. But the best work 
shuns both of these excesses. 

4. The division into five acts separated by a non- 
dramntic chorus seems to have become general. In 
exposition, use is made, separately or in combination, 
of means developed by earlier drama, comic or tragic: 
prologue figure (e.g. Philemon fr. 91 ; 'internally' 
too, e.g. Menander’s Agnoia, not unprecedented, cf. 
Knights of Aristophanes), expository dialogue (e.g. 
Menander’s Heros) and monologue (e.g. PAntwoop. 15: 
Barns and IJoyd-Jones, J 1 IS 1964, 25 fF.). The direct 
address to the 'gentlemen’ (avSpes) of the audience 
lingers, but the organic connexion with earlier comedy 
comes out still more strikingly in, e.g., the Taming of 
Cnemon (see menander i) . Iambic trimeter is the 
principal verse form, trochaic tetrameter coming next 
in importance; this metrical constraint does not impair 
colloquial vigour. 

5. Being held inferior as a model of Attic speech, it did 
not find its way into the Byzantine schoolroom (minor 
exception: see JSLkel, AlenandriSententiae, 1964, Teubner). 
This proved fatal to the MS. tradition. Before the — 
thankfully unabating — papyrus discoveries, mostly of 
Menander, there were only the quotations preserved in 
various authors. Besides these two direct sources there 
are the adaptations of Plautus and Terence (qq.v.; con- 
sult also Ribbeck, CRF); far less important but not 
negligible are Alciphron, Aehan, Lucian, Libanius, 
Aristaenetus, and Theophylactus (qq.v.), where they 
are inspired by themes from New Comedy. Archaeology, 
finally, is an illustrative source of mounting value. 

6. Philemon and Diphilus (qq.v.), along with the 
peerless Menander, formed the representative triad 
canonized by ancient critics; of the seventy or so 
remaining playwrights only a few, notably Posidippus 
and Apollodorus (3) of Carystus (qq.v.), are more than 
mere names for us. 

Mcineke, Rock, Demiartczuk, Edmonds (as under OLD Comfdy). 
Kflrte, Lloyd-Jones (as under menander (1) where publication of other, 
more recent finds is cited too). P. A. E. F. Legrond, Daos (1910). 
O. Schroeder, Novae com. fragm. in paPyns reperta exerptis Men - 
andrets (Bonn, 1915) requires revision. L). L. Page. Select Papyri , 
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vol. iii, Literary (Loeb) T. B L Webster, Monuments Illustrating 
New Comedy, Ul( 2 S Kuppl xi, 19(11 (also Lustrum 19S6, m ff., 
1961, 30), Later Greek Comedy 'l'. J. P. \V. 

COMEDY (LATIN), see drama, roman. 

COMINIANUS (early 4th c. A.D.), grammarian, llis 
Ars , compiled for school use, is not extant, hut is 
referred to respectfully by Charisius and was probahly 
the basis of Dosithcus (q.v. 2). 

Srhmiz-HoRiiiH, § 825 

COMITATENSES, i.e. units forming the Emperor's 
comitalus , were one of the two divisions in the Roman 
held army as reorganized by Constantine. They com- 
prised both 7 'PXtHaUonrs (cavalry units of 500 men) 
and legioncs (infantry units of 1,000 men) and were 
under the command of the trmgistn viihturn. See palatini. 

I). van TlcrLhem, L‘ Armee dr Dvk leiien ct la reforms lunstantmirnne 
(«052), Jones, Later Horn. Emp. OoH ft H. M I ) 1 *. 

COMITES. Under the Principals* those who accom- 
panied the pnnerps on his journeys abroad were semi- 
officially styled his comitc s. In the Constantiman 
reorganization the title was bestowed by official codicil 
upon the leading military and civil functionaries. The 
conntes we re classified in three grades (or Jims primi, 
secundi, and trrtti). 

Comitcs was also the title of certain mobile cavalry 
units which are first attested in the late third century. 

Jones, Later Rum limp ss f 104 11 11 . JV 1 11 . I 1 ; (J. It W. 

COMITIA. In Rome cornitium was the place of as- 
sembling; romitta meant an assembly of the Roman 
People summoned in groups by a magistrate with uts 
agetidi cum populo. The convocation had to he on a 
proper day ( conutuJis ), after the ausptem had been taken, 
on an inaugui ated site. When only a part of the People 
was summoned, the assembly was strictly a concilium 
(Cell. 15 27). When the whole People was summoned, 
but not by groups, the assembly was a contio (q.v.). In 
the canutia the majority in each gioup determined the 
vote ot the group. The cornitia voted only on business 
presented to them by magistrates, and they could not 
amend proposals. As the three main divisions of the 
Roman People were curiae t emtunae , tribus (qq.v.), the 
three types of cornitia were curtain, centuriata , tributa. 
A special form of the cornitia curiata and emtunata 
was the cornitia calata (it is disputed whether they were 
summoned by the ponltjices who played an important 
part m them). The resolutions of the cornitia (and 
possibly of the coni ilia plebts) depended for their 
validity on a formal ratification by the patrician senators 
(see PATRUM aiictoriias). 

2 . («) Comitm curiata. The most ancient cornitia were 
the curiata (see curia i), dating from the age of the kings. 
Their competence was progressively limited by the 
cornitia centuriata. In historical times they formally 
confirmed the appointment of magistrates by a lex 
curiata (q.v.) dc imperio , and witnessed the installation of 
priests, adoptions, and the making of wills, when the 
pontifex maximus perhaps presided at these ceremonies. 
The monthly announcement by the pontifucs of the day 
on which the nonae would fall was probahly made before 
the curiae. In Cicero’s time the 30 curiae were repre- 
sented in the comitm only by 30 lictors (Cic. Leg. Agr. 
2. 12. 31). 

(6) Comitm centuriata. The cornitia centuriata , on a 
timocratic basis (see centuria), were traditionally insti- 
tuted by Scrvius Tullius. Many modern scholars prefer 
a later date (after 450 u.c.). The enacting of laws, the 
election of the magistrates cum imperw and of the censors, 
the declaration of war and peace, and the infliction of the 
death penalty — at least for political charges and offences 
— were concerns of comitta centuriata: the relation 


between provocatio (q.v.) and trial by cornitia centuriata 
is a matter of dispute (see for opposite views Mommsen's 
and Kunkel’s works). An interval (trinundmum — probably 
of twenty-four days) was observed after the notification 
of a meeting, during which preliminary discussions 
(continues) of the proposals (rogatwnes) were held. In 
the judicial cornitia a preliminary investigation before a 
contio had to be held, lasting lor three days; after a tri - 
nundinum and perhnps a further contio the vote was taken. 
The cornitia centuriata met ‘extra pomerium’ (q v.), usually 
in the Campus Martius, in military order. But in the 
last period of the Republic the voting centuries were no 
longer identical with the tactical field-units. The Lex 
Cnrcilia lhdm (t)K lie.) forbade the presenting in the 
same bill of proposals dealing with unrelated subjects. 
The formula by which the magistrate proposed the law 
was: ‘uelitis mhcalis Quirites rogo'. Approbation was 
expressed by the formula ‘uti rogas’; rejection by 
‘antiquo’. The method of voting is described s.v. 
votinu (2). The voting groups were unequal, and the 
wealthier citizens consequently exercised a preponderat- 
ing influence. In the third century b.c. this disparity was 
lessened; but the cornitia centuriata never became 
democratic. 

(r) Cornitia plebis tributa. The assemblies of the plebs 
were not stnctly cuuntia hut a concilium But when 
plcbncila were given equal validity with the laws (287 
H.C.), the (oricihum plcbi't was as a rule called comitm. It 
was divided m conformity with the territorial tribes (see 
tri nus). In them the tribunes of the plchs and the 
plebeian nedilcs were elected, trials were held lor non- 
capital odences, and nearly every lorm of business was 
enacted. The procedure was quicker than in the comttia 
centuriata. 

(d) The cornitia populi tributa were founded in imita- 
tion of the comitm plebis tributa , at an uncertain date. 
They di Acred from the former in that they were con- 
voked by consuls or praetors, and patriuans were ad- 
mitted. They elected quaestors, aedi/rs curnle s, t rib uni 
rnihtum a populo , enacted laws, and held minor trials. 

3. From r. 250 H.c. the Pontifex Maximus and from 
104 n.c. (except during the period from Sulla to 63 u.c.) 
pontifices , augures , and decemviri sacrorurn were elected 
by special cornitia of seventeen tribes. 

4. The cornitia in Rome decayed with the extension of 
the Roman territory, w'hich made it impossible for indi- 
viduals to attend, and with the growing oligarchic spirit 
of the leading class, which avoided any reform of them. 
An attempt of Augustus to give to the decurwnes of the 
colonies a chance to vote without coming to Rome was 
too late (Suet. Aug. 46). The election of magistrates was 
transferred to the Senate by Tiberius; only the declara- 
tion of the lesult ( renuntiatio ) was still performed before 
the People. The judicial functions also lapsed; and the 
last law known to us is an agrarian law of a.i». <j8. The 
cornitia continued a formal existence at least until 
the third century a.d. 

5. The mimicipia and coloniae had cornitia , at which 
(in republican times and at least in the first century of 
the Empire) magistrates were elected. In- republican 
times they had also some legislative powers. 

See also curia (i), cfntukia, classis, lex curiata, 

TRIUUS. 

Mommspn, Rom. Staalsr. in, G. W. Botsford, The Roman Assem- 
blies (U S.\. 1909), A. 11 . J. Greemdjjc, Roman Public Life (igoi); 
G. Kotondi, Leges publicise pobuli Romani (19T2); G. Nocera, II 
polere det mmist e 1 sunt hmilt (1940); U. von Lilbtow, Das Riimtsche 
Volk (1955), K Meyer, R 6 m. < Staat und Slaulsgedanhe 1 (1964). 
L It. Taylor, Roman Voting Assemblies (196(1), 11 Sibcr, Sav. Zeit- 
schr 1937, 233 ff. ; G. Bender, ibid. 356 ff.; C H Brecht, ibid 1939. 
261 ff., U. Kahrstedt, Rh. Mus. 1917, 258ff ; H. Last, JRS 1045. 
30 ff.; F Coindiua, Outers, sur fruhen 10m. Cieschichtr (1940); A. G. 
Koos, Med Nederl. A had 1940, n. 3 ; H Siber, /'ll' xxm, 12K; 1 £. S. 
Stavelcy, AJVhil. 1953, 1 ft ; J. Blcicken, Hermes 1957, 345 If 
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(comiha calata); P. Brunt, JRS 1961, 81 fT. ; C. Nirolct, Rrv . Hist. 
Droit Franc fit ranker 1961, 341 ff. , G. V. Sumner. Athenaeum igfiz, 
37 ff-; K. S. Sraveley. /inf. 196/, 299 ff ; 1- H. Taylor, Athenaeum 
1963. U Hull, Him . 1964, 2f>7ll On trials YV Kunkel, 

V titer suchungen zur fintwicklung des rltm. Krimmalverfahietu (19&2); 
cf. P Urunt, Tijdschrift vuor Rechlsgeschtedcnis 1964, 440 11. On the 
possible relevance ul the Brindisi clujriuni 10 the comitia ccntunata, 
r- Cassola, I gruppi pohtict rurnam nel 111 sec a. G. (1962), 289 (with 
bibl ) and A Guar 1 no, Laheo 1963, 89 ff See also A. K. Michelb. The 
Calendar of the Roman Republic (U.S.A. 1967) A. M. 

COMITIUM, the chief place of political assembly in 
Republican Rome (Varro, Ling. 5. 155; Livy 5. 55) 
occupying an area north of the Forum between the 
Clivus Argcntaiius and the Argiletum. The topographical 
problems are difficult. It has been argued that the 
cornitium vuis an open slope, perhaps stepped like a 
theatre descending to an open spate 111 tront of the 
llostra anti the Giaecoslast\. The Curia stood on the 
northern rim, the career and perhaps the Basilica Foma 
on the west. The site was consecrated like a tempi um 
and the buildings apparently orientated by the cardinal 
points. The area was restricted by Caesar to a small 
space containing the successive republican rostra 
respectively associated with all but the first and last of 
five levels ranging from the sixth centuiy 11. r. to 52 11.C. 
I'he numerous monuments and statues which Idled it 
have perished, excepting the ancient group consisting of 
a sarrlfum , a tufa cone, and an archaic appus of ritual 
law (ILS 4013), all sealed in damaged condition below 
a black marble pavement (lapis nigcr) itseli at least once 
altered in position. 

K 11 . van Dciii.ui, JRS 1922, f* 11 , E GjciM.ul. Gpmc Anlu'ol 
11 (1941)1 97 ff , h SiiK|Vist, Stud Dm D At Robinson 1 (19S1), 
400 tl ; 1 , Uitlnirduon, Archaeology JQS7, 49 ff ; Nash, Diet Dirt. 
Rome 1, 287 II I A U., I). L S. 

COMMAGENE, in north Syria, became an indepen- 
dent kingdom in 162 11. c\ when its governor, Ptolemy, 
revolted against the Seleucids Ills son Samos was 
succeeded as king by Mithridates C'allimcus (r. 96-- 
c. 70). The lattci’s son, Antmrhus 1 (q.w), submitted to 
Pompey in 6.J lJ.c\ and was rewarded with a piece of 
Mesopotamia; he was deposed by Antony in 38 n.c. 
lor allotting the Parthian invasion. On the death of 
Antiorhus III Tiberius annexed the kingdom in A.)). 17 , 
hut it was restored by Gams m a.L>. 38 to King Antiorhus 
IV (q.v.), who, alter being deposed by Gaius, was rein- 
stated by Claudius in 41 and reigned till 72, when Ves- 
pasian, on account of his alleged Parthian sympathies, 
finally annexed the kingdom and incorporated it in 
Syria. The royal house claimed descent, through the 
satrapal dynast> of Armenia, from Darius, and, by a 
marriage alliance with the Seleucids, from Alexander; 
its genealogy and its religion, a superficially hcllenized 
Zoroastrianism, are illustrated by the pretentious funeral 
monument of Antiochus I. On the annexation the 
country was divided into four city territories, Samosata 
(the royal capital, founded by King Samos c. 150 R.c.), 
Caesarea Cermanicia (founded by Antiochus IV in 
a. i). 38), Perrhc, and Doliche. Cotnmagenc remained 
a separate kmvov within the province of Syria. 

E. liomirmunn, PTE, Suppl iv, 97*}~90- 1C llum.inn and O. 
Puchntcin, Renen m Khmasien (1H90); I' K. Doerncr and T. Godl, 
Arsameia am Nyrnp/iaws (19(13) I'or the monuments of Antiochus I 
at Nimrud Dagh see K Glurhliman, Iran (19(12), 57 II.; ]]. Dtirne, 
Der Komgskult des Antiochus von Kammagene (19(14). A. II. M J. 

COMMENDATIO. Under the Roman Republic 
distinguished consulars influenced the elections of 
magistrates by open canvassing (stiff fagotto) on behalf of 
their friends. This practice, when employed by an 
emperor, was known as cammendatio , and the recom- 
mended candidates ( candidati Caesaris) were elected 
without opposition. Augustus at first canvassed in 
person (Suet. Aug. 56), but after a.d. 8 (Dio Cass. 55. 34) 
announced the names of his candidates in writing. 


Commendatio was first employed for magistracies between 
the quaestorship and the praetorslup (for which the 
Pnnceps recommended four candidates; Tac. Ann. 1. 

1 5). but by the end ot Nero’s principate it was employed 
lor the consulship also (Tac. Hist. 1. 77). 'The I^x de 
impeno Vespasiani (Dessau, ILS 244) granted to the 
Emperor the right of commendatio, apparently for all 
magistracies without limitation of number. Henceforth 
the consuls appear to have been the Emperor’s nominees 
(cf. Pliny, Fan. 77, ‘praestare consulibus ipsuin qui con- 
sules facit’). j. p b. 

COMMENT ARII (vTrop.vijnn.Tn.) were memoranda, 
originally of a private character, e.g. tabulae accepti et 
expensi , note-books lor speeches, legal notes, etc. Then- 
public use (excluding the false commentarii regum) 
developed in the priestlv colleges (e.g. commentarii ponti- 
jicum , augur um), and m the magistracies (e.g. commentarii 
consular es , cettsoru, aed ilium), and with the provincial 
governors. Under the Empire, the commentarii principis, 
like the Hellenistic represented a court 

journal, and the system spread in the imperial adminis- 
tration, under the influence of the \>TTOf.Lvi)iuiTing.oi of 
the pracjectus Acgypti. The Emperors’ commentarii of 
campaigns and audiences, constitutions, rescripts, 
epistles, and edicts, had oflicial authority. 

From rhe business commentarii arose the literary form, 
autobiographical in character, written in plain style as a 
basis of full history, yet directed to the reading public, 
e.g. Sulla's uirofivrjfiaTa and, above all, Caesar’s com- 
ment am. 

A Roscnlierj,', Emleitung und Quctlenkunde cur tom. Geschichte 
( 1921 ), ? , if I. 11 Hurv, Ancient Greek Historians (1909), 232 IT ; 
F. Bdmci . Hermes 1953 , 210 II A II McD. 

COMMENTARII or LIBR1 TONTIFICUM, general 
name for the records kepi by the Collegium Fontificum 
in Rome. They included commentarii sacrorurn , of which 
an idea may be formed from the existing acta Arvalium 
(rec FHA'I HliS ARVALKS) and acta ludorum saecularium , save 
that these are records of ritual actually performed, the 
pontificial commentarii being directions lor the perform- 
ance of ritual when necessary. They prohahly contained 
not only this, but also the text of prayers, sacred laws, 
and other relevant matter. The details are often extremely 
obscure, since neither the commentarii themselves nor 
any sufficient number of what may he safely regarded as 
verbatim quotations have come down to us. How old any 
kind of written liturgy, etc., was in Rome we do not know. 

G. Hohdc, ROW 193(1. H.’J U. 

COMMERCE, GREEK AND ROMAN. A certain 
amount of trade with valuable raw materials and products 
of craftsmanship can be proved for Neolithic Greece and 
Italy from finds and excavations, and in an increasing 
degree for the same regions during the Bronze and Iron 
Ages. Many early traders seem to have been warriors, 
sailors, pirates, and craftsmen simultaneously. Those of 
the Minoan and Mycenaean town cultures were, perhaps, 
employees and serfs of their rulers after the model of 
the ancient oriental cultures. They had connexions with 
and brought their products to ull Mediterranean coasts 
and even to middle Europe. We have, however, no 
evidence of barter in cheap products from published 
Linear B inscriptions, but its existence is self-evident. 

2. The development of Greek trade after the migrations 
(see coinage, grkkk for later dates) is closely connected 
with the invention of coins c. 600 b c., and especially 
those of small denominations c. 570 b.c. Sale of cheap 
goods like grain, oil, pottery, small hardware, etc., be- 
came easier and paid better than exchange by barter. The 
Phoenician traders in valuable products of foreign 
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countries lost their earlier importance for Greece and 
Italy, and gave way to native trade centres (e.g. Corinth, 
Athens, Aegina; the ports of Asia Minor, the Black Sea, 
and Magna Graccia). Three Greek commercial crafts 
developed during the later seventh and sixth centuries 
n.c., all free and independent, but without much working 
capital, those of the naukleros (a sea-merchant with his 
own ships), the empnrus (a sea-merchant using the ships 
of others), and the kapelos ( a petty trader in small districts). 

3. The Classical Greek Age carried Hellenic trade 
patterns to neighbouring countries. Greek imports and 
exports of cheap goods, grain, oil, wine, cattle, Corinth- 
ian, Attic, and other pottery, metal products, etc., as well 
as inter-regional commerce, grew in such a degree that 
the markets ( agorai ) of Athens and ol other towns be- 
came surprisingly efficient, and their kapeloi were able to 
specialize in single products and crafts like those of 
middlemen for imported products. The sea-merchants 
began to specialize as well, e.g. as foreign agents and as 
exclusive transport merchants. Some of the emporoi be- 
came land merchants. Deigmata (mercantile exchanges) 
were built in large ports. ‘Corners’ of merchant associa- 
tions tried occasionally to increase prices. The foreign 
population of Athens grew enormously. Greek imports of 
valuable foreign products were also more intensive than 
in earlier centuries, Greece being wealthier than before 
the Persian Wars. Greek export trade with valuable 
merchandise reached the Atlantic coasts and India. 

4. Rome became, during the same period, a modest 
river port and centre of communications for the middle 
Italian trade, and had a certain importance for the salt 
trade of its neighbours. It introduced market days and 
festivals ( nundinae , ludi ApoUtnares , ludi Romani , ludi 
plvbeii), and created the Forum Boanum for foreign 
merchants. The beginnings of the Roman law of sales 
were of future importance. 

5. The campaigns of Alexander, the Diadochi , and the 
Roman generals from the Punic Wars to Augustus 
unified the immense region between the Atlantic Ocean 
and India, the Sahara, Rhine, Danube, und the Ukraine. 
The Greek economic structure was imitated everywhere, 
but not without being modified and adapted to new 
conditions. The towns of the Greek mother country, 
and many of the poleis and hcllcmzcd Phoenician towns 
in the East, preserved much of the economic structure 
of the pre-Alexander days. Main centres of such an 
economic type were Syracuse, Tarentum, Naples, Car- 
thage, Massilin, and Cyrene in the West; Alexandria in 
Egypt, Corinth, Athens, Ephesus, Miletus, Apamea, 
Delos, and Rhodes in the old country; Olhia, Tanais, 
Byzantium, Thessalonica, and Sinope in the North, 
Antioch on the Orontcs, Selcuceia in Picria, Sidon, Tyre, 
Seleueeia on the Tigris, and Alexandria Charax in the 
East. The main trade was in cheap goods, the commercial 
crafts and their trading methods were not materially 
altered, but trade associations became more common and 
some of the emporoi were more specialized than during 
the classical period. 

6 . On the other hand, compulsory state planning was 
the most characteristic trade condition for the Egyptian 
countryside, for Hellenistic Tndia, and to a lesser degree 
the more barbaric regions of the Seleucid, the Per- 
gamenian, the southern Arabian, and the Parthian 
empires, which gradually developed a separate Semitic- 
lranian Hellenism. In Ptolemaic Egypt, for example, the 
trade in oil, soda, salt, perfumes, beer, mining products, 
textile, leather, metal products, and (perhaps) papyrus was 
monopolized, so that the government was able to control 
the price and quality of such merchandise and to claim 
special fees for the right to buy and to sell, very few 
enterprises being privileged. Prices and trade conditions 
of grain, cattle, fish, game, wood, wine, slaves, and the 


whole of the import and export trade were more or less 
government-controlled. 

7. Roman civilization followed the Greek example, 
hut modified it. Italy’s essential imports of cheap pro- 
ducts could not be paid for in full by her trading exports. 
Therefore the supply of Rome with raw materials for 
military purposes and grain was largely dependent on 
tribute. The exports of Italy, especially those in pottery, 
hurdwure, wine, and oil, spread over the whole of the 
Mediterranean during the last two centuries n.c., but by 
political as well as economic methods. The foreign trade 
in valuable products was much more important in the 
Latin than in the Greek part of the ancient world. Rome 
was the economic centre. Its main ports were Puteoli and 
later Ostia ; its main provincial import and export har- 
bours Aquilcia in north Italy; Narbo and Arelate in 
Gaul; Utica and Cyrene in Africa; Athens, Delos, 
Pergamum, Ephesus, Apamea, Antioch, and Alexan- 
dria in the East. The Roman commercial crafts navi - 
cularii (^ naukleroi ), mercatores (-- emporoi ), caupones 
(— kapeloi) of the second century n.c. and their pattern 
of trade were similar to the Greek practice, albeit 
not so specialized; but from the first century onwards 
caupo (and later kapelos as well) meant an innkeeper, 
mercator a kapelos or u small emporos . The great capital- 
ists, already known from Alexander’s time in the East, 
became a special craft, that ol the negotiators, who were 
at the same time merchants, bankers, and owners of 
workshops and large estates. They almost superseded the 
Greek type of great emporoi and absorbed the main busi- 
ness in all Roman provinces up to the time of Caesar. 

8. A large area ol the Old World remained outside the 
Greek, Latin, and the not very different Semitic-Iranian 
regions of Hellenism, which were in close commercial 
exchange. Britain, Germany, southern Kussi.' western 
Siberia, and Tndia were visited by Mediterranean mer- 
chants; but their trade habits had to be assimilated to 
alien conditions. Valuable products of the Hellenistic 
world even reached China and central Africa, as finds 
and Chinese reports prove. 

9. The time of the Roman Pnncipate began with an 
absolute commercial supremacy of Rome and ltal>, and 
free Empire trade (wherever advisable). It ended with 
a far-reaching economic autarky of the Roman provinces 
and state control over commerce. Britain and Dacia only 
were added to the central zone ol ancient commerce 
during that period. The foreign trade of the Roman 
Empire was considerable, as finds and many Latin and 
Greek words in Irish, German, Pahlavi, Semitic, Iranian, 
and even a few in Indian and Mongolian languages 
prove. A few Roman merchants reached China, and 
Chinese merchants seem to have come to Iran and the 
most eastern parts of the Empire either via ocean or 
caravan routes. 

10. The internal changes were more revolutionary. 
The imports and exports of most of the earlier centres 
for cheap products gradually lost importance lor private 
buyers, because such merchandise could be, and as a 
rule was, pioduecd locally or in a consumer’s own 
province. In such circumstances only the inter-pro- 
viiKtal import and export of valuable goods remained 
lucrative from about the third century A.n. A consider- 
able amount of local trade was done by large estates and 
state institutions which did not require real merchants 
for this purpose. During the first century a.d. the 
negotiators had spread as pragmateutai to the Hellenistic 
East, and the merchants and traders had been able to 
specialize in the Hellenistic way throughout the Latin 
provinces of the Empire, and in regions and provinces 
like Egypt which had not known free trade during the 
Hellenistic period; but from about the time of Hadrian 
all important commercial crafts had to be saved from 
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complete collapse by the Roman government. The 
collegia (see clubs) of merchants — originally private 
organizations — were bound, regulated, and privileged 
by the state, first those of the transport merchants, then 
those of the other crafts. The Hellenistic trade control 
had not been completely dissolved by the Roman govern- 
ment in many provincial regions. Now a new com- 
pulsory system with characteristic legal regulations arose 
wherever state necessities were concerned. The end of 
free trade for many centuries had come. Prices and trade 
conditions were controlled by magistrates whenever 
difficulties arose. 

II. The commerce of the Late Roman Empire up 
to the Islamic conquest has often been underestimated. 
This was no period of 'house-economy’. The trade in 
valuable products was equal to that of earlier centuries. 
Jewels, perfumes, ivories, valuable textiles and glasses of 
the Mediterranean world were well known in northern 
Europe, Abyssinia, India, central and run eastern Asia. 
Trade in cheap products had suffered owing to Diocle- 
tian’s system of taxation in kind, the decrease of the 
Roman and Greek town population during the third 
century A.D., and the autaiky of many lnrge feudal and 
church estates; but it was doubtless on the average 
superior to that of classical Greece (with the exception, 
perhaps, of Athens). The markets of Rome, Alexandria, 
Antioch, Constantinople, and many other towns were in 
normal years as full as ever of all that the population 
required. On the other hand, the strict and well- 
organized government control of the conditions of sale, 
and the codification of Roman commercial law, were 
novelties. Foreign trade was, if possible, restricted to 
certain frontier places, so that arms for prospective 
enemies as well as raw materials and victuals, as far as 
they happened to be scarce in the Empire, could not be 
exported. Profitable imports, e.g. Chinese silk, became 
state monopolies. Government officials controlled the 
quality and prices of all merchandise in their districts 
as well as the quantities allowed to a merchant. The 
variety of products is well known from Diocletian’s 
Price Edict and the Church Fathers. On the other hand, 
the purchasing power of the Empire population had much 
decreased, and only in hig towns and very wealthy 
country districts could the earlier specialization of com- 
mercial crafts he maintained to any extent. Not much 
difference existed, as a rule, between negotiator and 
mercator , between emporos and kapelos. Traders were 
very often craftsmen simultaneously, and comparatively 
few big merchant firms remained ; but on the whole the 
standard of Late Roman commerce was sufficient for the 
needs of the period, and we may justly consider its 
controlled organization as indispensable for the future 
world-wide progress of commerce during the Islamic 
and the later European Middle Ages. 

See AFGINA, AFRICA, ALFXANDRIA (l), AMliMt, ANTIOCH (l), ATAMF.A, 
AQUIl.HA, ARABIA, ARF1 ATF, ATHFNS, BANKS, BOTTOMRY LOANS, 
BRITANNIA, BYZANTIUM, CARTHAGF, CIRTA, COIN A UK (GREEK, ROMAN), 
CONS 1 ANT INOl'LF, CORINTH, CYRFNF, DFLOS, EPHESUS, ERANOS, EUDOXUS 
(l), EUX1NE SLA, FORUM BOARIUM, (II ASS, HANNO (i), INDIA, INDUS- 
TRY. INTPRFST, ISTH1A (i), C/.Ml'SACUS, LAODICEA, I IT1YA, LIGHTHOUSES, 
LUDI, MALACA, MARM.F, MASSILIA, MFTICS, MILE’lUR, MONEY, MONO- 
POLIES, NABATAEANS, NARBO, NFAPOI IS, NUM1UIA, OI.BIA, OSTIA, 
PALMYRA, P ANTI CAP AFUM, PFRC.AMUM, PHOENICIANS, PIRAEUS, 
POTTERY, PTOLEMY (l), PURPLE, FUTEOLI, PYTIIEAS, RAVENNA, RED SFA, 
RHODES, SAMOS, SARDINIA, SCY1H1A, SELEUC1A (l,2), SERES, SHIPS, 
S1CI1 Y, RIDON, SINOPF, SLAVES, SOLON, SPAIN, SYRACUSE, SYRIA, 
TANAIS, TARFNTTIM, TARTESRUb, THASOS, THESSALONICA, THRACE, THULE, 
TIN, TY11E, USURY, UTICA, WINF. 

J. L. Myres, in CAH iii, ch. 2* ; M. N. Tod, il>id. v. ch. i; T. Frank, 
ibid viii, ch. xi ; M Rostovtzeff, ibid, viii, chs. i8, 20; xi, ch. 3; 
W. W Tam, ibid, ix, ch 14; F. Oertel, ibid, x, ch. 13; xii, ch. 7. 
A Berger. Encyclopedic Dictionary of Homan Latv (1 953), art ‘cuupo\ 
‘commercium’, ‘consistentes*, ‘mu commercii’, ’lex Claudia’, 'lex 
Uhodia’, 'mercator', ‘navicularii 1 , 'negotiator', 'negotiatores', 
'nundmac . 'reccptum nautae’, 'societas'; H. Holkestein, Economic Life 
tnlGreece’s Golden Arc* (1958), chs. 5. 6 ; G M. Calhoun, The Business 
Life qf Ancient Athens (1926); M. P. Charles worth, Trade Routes and 


Commerce of the Homan Empire ■ (1926); V. Ehrenbcrg, The People of 
Aristophanes 1 (1962), chs. 5. 6, 12; M. Finkelstein, CPhil. 1935. 
320 ff. ; M. 1 . Finley, The Ancient Greeks (1963), index; T. Frank, 
An Economic History of Rome 1 (1927 )\Econ. Surrey i-v (indexes, a.v. 
‘commerce’ , ‘trade 1 ). G. Glotz, Le Travail dans la Grfce anctenne 
(1920), pt. 1. chs. 1,6 pt. 11, chs. 1. 3, 5. pt. in, chs. 4, 10. pr iv, ch 6; 
J . Haschroek, Trade and Politics in Ancient Greece (iqit) id., Gnechische 
Wirtschafts - und Gesellschaftsgeschichtc (1931), F. M. Heichclchenn, 
Wtrtschqftsgeschtchte des Altertums (1938), index, a.v. 'Fernliandel’, 
'Giicteriimlaiif '/Kaufmannsberuf’/NHhhander ; An Ancient Economic 
History 1 (igsN), )H8 IF., 437 ff.. 482 f., 490 fF., 494 ff., it (19(14), 171 ff. 
Hbmische . Social - und Wirtschaftsgeschichle, in Historia Mundi iv 
(iQ5b), 397 1 art. ‘WirtbchaftHgeschichle ii, 2 A, in Handworlerbuch 
der Soziuhi'iwenschaften (1962, 44), 144 k; Jones, I.aier Rom. Emp. 
ch. zi, MiLhell, Econom. Anc. Gr , index, a.v. ’commerce', 'trude'; 
G. Midi Witz, Virteljahrsschnfl fur Sozial- und Wirtschajlsgesch. 
(ig»o), n ff . Geld und Wirtschaft im rdmischen Rtiche des 4. 
rafttli n. Chr. (1032); C'l I’r^aux, L' Economic royale des l.a gules (1939). 
Kosrovtzeff, Hellenistic World, Roman Empire 1 (indexes, s.v trade). 
L Uuggim, Economic! e soctetd mil' Italia Annonarta (19(11), War- 
mingion, Indian Commerce , F. Ziebarth, Seeraub und Seehandel tm 
a/fen Gnechenland (1929) ; J. II. Miller, The Spice Trade oj the Roman 
Empire (1969). F. M. H. 

COMMERCIUM was the right of any Latinus (tee 
latini) to enter into contracts with a Roman according 
to the forms of Roman law and enforceable in the Roman 
courts without recourse to the tus gentium (and vice versa). 
Without it a foreigner could only secure his rights by the 
help of the praetor peregrinus. Conubium similarly wa9 
the right to contract a legal marriage with a member of 
another state without either party forfeiting inheritance 
or paternity rights. Without conubium a Roman’s children 
by a foreigner took the citizenship of the foreigner. These 
complementary rights formed an essential part of ius 
J.atn (q.v.). Their development, unparalleled in the 
ancient world until the later stages of some Greek 
cities, belongs to the period before the growth of large 
stares 111 Lutium, and was encouraged by the continental 
environment of the numerous small populi of the plain- 
dwellers, Latini (q.v.). In 338 n.c. Rome temporarily 
suspended these rights between certain Latin peoples, 
and again between certain Hernici in 308. This was only 
a temporary expedient in punishment for their revolts. 
The Latin colonies, including the so-called ‘Last Twelve* 
founded between 268 and 181 n.c., all shared these rights 
not only with Rome but with one another, for, being often 
contiguous and also adjacent to Roman colonies, they 
could not flourish without such connexions. These iura 
also formed the chief practical benefit of civitas sine 
suffragio ( see municipium), and could be granted to other 
soni ltalici by special dispensation. By the Social War 
they were perhaps common throughout Italy. Under the 
Empire conubium was sometimes withheld from ius Latii, 
but the spread of Roman citizenship inside Latin com- 
munities rendered this rare. The grant of either to 
peregrint , however, remained exceptional. Conubium 
cum peregnnis mulieribus was thus given as a reward upon 
discharge to the praetorian troops, when required, and 
also along with the citizenship to the auxiliary troops 
drawn from the provinces. 

These conceptions could also be applied to the rela- 
tions between any communities of peregrim. Thus in 
168 b.C. Macedonia was split up into four districts which 
were forbidden commercium or conubium, as an excep- 
tional expedient to avoid the creation of a new province. 

For bibliography, see LATINI, IUS LATII. A. N. S -W. 

COMMIUS, appointed king of the Atrebatcs by Caesar 
57 B.C., acted as cavalry leader and general diplomatic 
agent, especially in Britain. He joined the revolt of 52, 
however, and evaded attempts at capture and assassina- 
tion. He finally retired to Britain, where he founded a 
dynasty (British Atrebates inscribed coins may be his). 

C. Hawkcs and G. C. Dunning, Arch Journ. 1930, 291 ff. ; R. P. 
Mack, The Coinage of Annciet Britain (1953), 31 ft-; Frere, Britannia, 
index. C. E. S. 
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COMMODIANUS, Christian Latin poet, variously 
assigned to the third, fourth, and fifth centuries A.D., and 
to Syriu (Gaza), Gaul, and Africa, wrote the Instructions, 
eighty short poems in acrostic form, and Carmen 
apologelicum , a metrical exposition of Christian doctrine. 
The language is noteworthy for its vulgar content, the 
versification for its rude hexameters, in which quantity 
plays little part. 

Texts. II. Dombort, CSEI. xv , J. Martin. Carp. Christ , SL cxxvm 
(i960). A. I'\ van Kiitwijk, Lexicon Commodiancum (1914). 1 - 
KrcsUn, RAC, a.v. Commodtanus. A. II. -W. 

COMMODUS, Lucius Aelius Aurelius ( PW 89), sole 
Emperor A.D. 180-92, elder son of Maicus Aurelius, was 
born in a.d. 161. During his father’s principate he was 
gradually advanced to the status of joint-ruler which he 
attained in 177 (Caesar in 166, imperator in 176, consul, 
tribunicia potestas , and Augustus in 177). In 177, utter 
his marriage to Crispina, he accompanied lus father to 
the second Gennan-Sarmatian War. 

On his accession in 180, he changed his name to 
M. Aurelius Cornmodus Antoninus. Peace was concluded 
on the German frontier, restrictions and contiols being 
imposed on the tribes in return for subsidies and the 
evacuation of occupied territory. Cornmodus maintained 
a peaceful policy on all frontiers; the only serious trouble 
was in Britain where the Antoninc Wall was overrun, the 
situation being restored by Lipins Marcellus. 

At first Cornmodus retained some of his father’s 
ministers, e.g. Tarrutenius Paternus as praetorian pre- 
fect. But soon he resorted to government by means ot 
favourites and displayed hostility to the Senate, which 
was exacerbated by an abortive conspiracy promoted by 
Lucilla and Ummidius Quadratus (182). For the next 
six years Rome was virtually governed by the praetorian 
prefects Perennis (182-5) and Cleander (186-9). 

Cornmodus finally came under the influence of his 
concuhine Marcia, lus chamberlain Eclcctus, and Laetus, 
who became praetorian prefect in 191. The intoxication 
of power seems to have deranged his mind. Senatorial 
persecutions were redoubled, Rome was rebaptized 
Colonia Commoduina, and the Emperor regarded himself 
as the incarnation of Hercules (title of Hercules Romanns), 
To perfect the impersonation he determined to appear in 
public on 1 Jan. 193 as both consul and gladiator, and 
this so outraged the feelings of his advisers that they 
suborned an athlete called Narcissus to strangle him. 

Ilerodian, bk 1; Dio Cassius, bk. 72; S.H.A. Comm., J M Heer, 
Dcr histomche Wert tier Vita Commodi (1901); F. Grunso, La lotto 
politico al tempo di Commudo (1964). II. M D P. ; IL 11 W. 

COMMON PEACE (koui) tiprjvr)), the phrase used by 
Diodorus Siculus, following Ephorus, and by some con- 
temporaries (though not by Demosthenes, Isocrates, or 
Xenophon) to describe a senes of peace-treaties in Greece 
in the fourth century u.c. applicable to all cities on the 
basis of autonomy. Such treaties were concluded in 
387/6 (the King’s Peace), 375, 371 twice, 365 (possibly), 
362/1 and 338/7 (the League of Corinth), and proposed 
on other occasions; their principles strongly influenced 
the foreign policies of leading cities between 387 and 338 
and were used as the basis of their relations with Greece 
by Philip II, Alexander, and Antigonus I. 

T. T. B. Ryder. Koine Eirene (1965). T. T. B. R. 

COMMUNES LOCI, ‘commonplaces* (in Greek kuu'o! 
tottol , traced back as far as Gorgias and Protagoras by 
Cicero, Brut. 46-7), were ‘arguments that could be 
transferred to many cases’ (Cic. Jnv. Rhet. 2. 48). They 
could be practised separately in schools (Quintilian 2. 4. 
22), and published separately (id. to. 5. 12). Some were 
directed against vices (id. 2. 1. 1 1); some discussed topics 


of importance in court, such as the value of witnesses 
(Cic. Gael. 21 (. : Part. Or. 48 f.); others, like those 
listed in Cic. De Or. 1. 56 (‘de dis immortalibus, de 
pietate, de concordia 1 , etc.) were begrudged to oratory by 
philosophers. The variety was much increased hy the 
declairners of the first century a.d., because such pas- 
sages could he easily learnt up and inserted more or less 
appropriately in declamations (see S. F. Bonner, Roman 
Declamation (1949), 60 f.); and by this route they appear 
in Silver Age literature. Thus the locus de indulgentia 
can he instructively traced from Lysias (24. 17) through 
Cicero (Gael. 39 f. : see Austin’s note) and the Elder 
Seneca to Juvenal. 

I. Arbusow, Colnrei Rhetonct * (Gottingen, 1963), qi ff. (mainly 
medieval). M. \V. 

COMMUNIO, common ownership by two or more per- 
sons of a thing (including land) or of an undivided group 
of things (e.g. inheritance), originating in a contract by 
the parties (son el as, see contract), or, independently of 
their intention, in a common inheritance or legacy. In 
early law ( consortium , socirtas erito non cilo: Gai. Inst. 3. 
154 a, b) a legal transaction in relation to the thing hy one 
owner affected the rights of all (e.g. alienation transferred 
ownership of the whole), hut in classical law such a trans- 
action affected only the particular co-owner’s notional 
share, or, if it did not admit of sucli divided effect, was 
void. (Thus u purported creation of a usufruct (ree 
SERVITUIES) over the whole affected only the creator’s 
share, and a creation oi a pracdial servitude was void. 
There were special rules as to manumission of a common 
slave.) In the material enjoyment of the property each 
co-owner could exercise the lull rights of an owner, sub- 
ject to the veto of any other co-ownei (tus prnlubnidi). 
Disputes were adjusted hy an action for division ol the 
properly ( actio com mum dtvidundo ; actio familiae 
erciscundae , for division of inheritance). The judge 
divided the property among the co-owners in proportion 
to their shares, with equalizing payments where necessary. 
Profits, expenses, and damages, incurred hy individual 
joint owners, were also apportioned by the judge. 

A. Berber, Zur Entwicklungsfieschichte dcr Teilungsklagen (1912), 
S Hiccobono, Essays in Lei; a I History, Inti-rn C’onKresH of Hintonuil 
Studies 1913; J G nuclei net, Regime juridique dr 1 'mdivtsion (1911). 
On consortium: F. Wl rather , Societas (1936), F. dcZulucta, JRR 1935 

A. 11 ; II N 

COMPRECATIONES. Aulus Gellius (13. 23. 1-2) 
quotes from the hhri sacerdotum populi Romam, that is 
to say the commentarii pontijicum (q.v.), the following 
forms of address, which he calls comprecationes deum 
immortal ium (since they are in the accusative, it would 
appear that some verb meaning ’to invoke’ is to be sup- 
plied): Luam Batumi, Salanam Neptuni, lloram Qutntri, 
Vintes Quirini , Maiam Volcani, Heriem Iunonis , Moles 
Martis Nerienemque Martis. It is clear that each pair 
consists of a well-known deity associated with an obscure 
one, or in two cases, a plurality of such. Since family 
relationships among Roman deities are unknown, and 
Gellius distinctly says that these prayers ‘ritu Romano 
fiunt’, no such word as uxor or j ilia can be supplied 
(contrast, e.g., Terentia Ciccronis, Tidlia Cicerunis). It 
therefore remains to suppose that the genitives mean that 
the lesser deity is somehow active in the sphere presided 
over by the greater one, and arc therefore used in a sense 
which could equally well be expressed by an adjective. 

K. Kerdnyi, SMSR g 1933, 17 ff. ; Lolte, RR 55. H. J. R- 

COMUM, Modern Como , birthplace of the Elder and the 
Younger Pliny, of whom the latter owned large properties 
there and was a notable benefactor. A flourishing centre 
of the South Alpine Iron Age Gnlaseccan culture, it 
came under Celtic rule in the fourth century B.C. and in 
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iq6 ti.c. it passed within the Roman orbit. After 8y b.c, 
it received a first group of colonial settlers, and in 59 
B.c., at the hands of Julius Caesar, a second group, under 
the name of Novum Cntnum. During the Empire it be- 
came a municiptum , with territories bordering on those 
oi Mediolanum and Bcrgumum. In late antiquity it was 
an important military base for the protect ion of north 
Italy. The principal surviving remains are those of the 
Ca’ Morta Iron Age cemetery, m the Civic Museum, and 
the chequer-hoard street-plan ot the Homan town, still 
faithfully reflected by that of the modern city. 

D Hunriall-MacTvrr, The Iron At>e in Italy (1927) , J Wliulmnugh, 
The Foundations of Roman Italy (1917), 13ft H., G. K. I’. C'lnlvcr, 
Cisalpine Caul (19.fi). J. U. W.-l*. 

CONCILIABULUM, a type of large village which down 
to the Social War formed political centres for the Roman 
country-folk. They replaced the tribus rusticae, whose 
structure as civic units was shattered by the territorial 
expansion of Koine in the third century, lit ginning 
'beyond the tenth milestone’ they covered the Roman 
territory except where other oppida existed. Official 
announcements were published m them, but as in other 
villages, their powers of self-government were slight, 
$ime they possessed neither municipal territory nor 
jurisdiction (vec Virus) until during the ('iicfoniun age 
they were assimilated to mumcipta (q.v.). A N S.-W. 

CONCILIUM was a general name for any Assembly; 
it was often used to denote the Bopuku Assemblies at 
Rome, especially the Plebeian Assembly ( Concilium 
PU bis, kcc roMi’j la). 

'The provincial concilia (koivu) were assemblies of dele- 
gates from the constituent cities or tribes of a province 
or ot several associated provinces (e.g. Gallia C'omata, 
infra) or of such parts ot certain provinces as had, at an 
eailier stage, been (or formed part of) independent king- 
doms or states (c.g. the separate noira.of Hithyma, Pontus, 
or Lycia). The original basis of their organization was 
ethnic, not provincial. The Commune Auae, propel Jy 
to Koierie to'iv ' EXXiji’uiv tt/s Alinas-, given by Ortaviuu in 
21) n.c. the task ot carrying on what came to he the cult of 
Rome and Augustus, was the continuation ol the mm'dr of 
representatives of the earlier lVrgamenc kingdom, which 
had likewise been concerned with questions of t ult and 
honours to individual benefactors. In the less minimized 
western provinces such ethnic assemblies, tied to the 
imperial cult, were a useful instrument of rnmanizatinn. 
Augustus’ stepson, Drusus, inaugurated a concilium of 
the three piovinccs of Gallia ( omata at Lugdunum 
(12 n.c.). With the Flavian emperors appear concilia 
organized on a provincial basis, e.g., in Ilaetica, Gallia 
Narhonensia, and Africa. Eventually the concilia leccivcd 
an official organization which covered the whole of the 
Roman Empire except Egypt. 

The nature and functions of the concilia varied from 
province to province. The concilia ordinarily met once a 
year at a central point of their district (e.g. Carthage in 
Africa, Ephesus, Pcrgamum, Smyrna, or other important 
cities in Asia). Their primary function was the worship of 
‘Roma et Augustus’, and their president was also chief 
priest of this cult. Games and festivals were often asso- 
ciated with the religious ceremonies. Hut the concilia also 
served as channels of communication between the pro- 
vinces and the emperors, and in the first century a.d. they 
often rendered good service in reporting on had governors 
and facilitating their condemnation in the Roman courts. 
Hut they never acquired powers of legislation or taxation; 
they lost all significance in the troubled times of the third 
century; and an attempt by Constantine to reanimate 
them (without emperor-worship) proved ineffectual. 


E G. Hardy, Studies in Roman History i (igoft), ch 13 , P. Guirnud 
Les Assemblers pr ovine win dans I'cmptte roniam (1887); K. Kornc- 
mann, PlV, sv kuivov (Suppl iv) mid TonLihurh’ , Magic, Rum. 
Rule Asia Alin.; J. A. O I.arscn, Representative Government (1055), 

1 06 11. M C ; E. W. G. 

CONCORDIA, personification of agreement between 
members of the Roman state or of some body or bodies 
within it ( Concordia provinciarum, mill turn or cxercituum , 
impcn , etc., on coins; occasionally inscriptions arc dedi- 
cated to the Concordia of a town, guild, or the like), ller 
oldest and principal temple, near the Forum (Platner 
-Ashby, 138 ff.), was allegedly dedicated hy Camillus in 
367 li.c. (end ol disturbances ove r the Eicinian Roga- 
tions), restored by L. Opimius in 121 11c (death of 
C. Gracchus) and re-dedicated by Tiberius in a.d. 10 
as Concordia Augusta, which from then on betaine a 
frequent title, apparently with icference to agreement 
between members ot the imperial family. She had also a 
shrine near the above temple, dedicated in 304 11 c. 
(Livy q. 46. fi), and another on the Arx in 2ifi n.c. (Livy 
22. 33. 7; 23. 21. 7). The former was a political gesture, 
the latter commemorated the end of a mutiny. See 

HOMONOIA. 

Wirsowu, RK 328 f ; Latte, RRa“\ 7, 322; A Momiglianu, 'C.innllLw 
mid I'cmroid', CfJ 1942, 111 ff. Temple Nash, Piet. Diet Rome 1, 
292 IT. 11 J K. 

CONDATE, n common place-name in the Celtic pro- 
vinces of the Roman Empire (as Condatc Redonum, 
Pennes, etc.), meaning 'confluence’. See also 1 uouunum (i). 

A liuldci, Alt-C’cltischei Sprachselmlz, r v. (thirty example* 
cited). A. L F R. 

CONDUCTOR was a person who either contracted with 
a private person for the earning out of some work, such 
as the construction of a building (Vitruv. i. i. io), or 
who leased land, either cultivating it himself or subletting 
to colon 1 (see colonijs 2). In the second century a.d. the 
term, while continuing to signify a private contractor or 
lessee ( Dig. tq. 1 . 52 pr. , 40. 7. 40. 5), is also widely used 
for peisons contr.ii ting for the exploitation of imperial 
properties. In this period conductores leased, for instance, 
both the actual mineshafts and other concessions in the 
mining-area of Vipasca ( ILS 6891) and contracted for 
imperial horrea (Dig- 20. 4. 21. 1; cf. ILS 5914), and 
imperial flocks in Italy (C 1 L ix. 2438). The inscriptions 
of the imperial estates in Africa (CIL vin. 25902; 259-13; 
2(14 ih) show that the conductores were men who both 
cultivated parts of the estates themselves and acted as 
middlemen between the procurators (q.v.) and the culoni , 
from whom they were entitled to fixed proportions of the 
produce and fixed amounts of service The inscription 
from the Saltus Burunitanus ( ILS 6870) contains a hbellus 
of the colom to Commodus complaining of the connivance 
of the procurators and the conductores who exacted ex- 
cessive services and had even sent troops against them. 
The function of conductores as middlemen continues in 
the imperial and private estates of the Late Empire. 

From the beginning of the second century the word is 
also used for the individual collectors of the portorta 
(q.v.) who replaced the companies of puhlicani and were 
themselves replaced in the latter half of the century by 
imperial procurators (q.v.); conductores are not attested 
in connexion with any other tax. 

In the second century, and possibly on occasion earlier 
( AE 1962, 288), conductor was also used for those who 
contracted for the vectigalia of local communities (Gaius 
3. 145; CIL iii. 1209; 1363). F. G. R. M. 

CONFARREATIO, the oldest and most solemn form 
of Roman marriage, confined to patricians and in classical 
times obligatory for the three flamtnes maiares and the 
rex sacrorum, who must ulso have been born of such 
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marriages (Guius i. 112). The ceremony is imperfectly 
known, but outstanding features were that bride and 
bridegroom sat with veiled heads on joined seats, which 
were covered with the hide of a sheep (Servius on Aen . 
4. 374); n cake of Jar (spelt) was used in some way 
(perhaps eaten by the parties), and the whole rite was in 
honour of Jupiter Farreus (Gams, ibid.)- The flamen 
Did l is and the Pontifex Maximus were present (Servius 
on Vcrg. G. 1. 3 1 ) and there must be ten witnesses (five, 
a sacred number, for each of the two Rentes concerned?) 
(Gaius, ibid.). The marriage was indissoluble save by an 
elaboiate ceremony, diffarreatio (Fcstus, 65. 17 Lindsay, 
cf. Plutarch, Quaest. Row. 50; see Rose ad loc. ; he speaks 
of 'horrible, extiaordmary, and dismal rites’). See 
MArmrACJii cekfmonii s, § 2 and manits. 

ItosbliHih, Jbf rtnmsrhr b'hr ( 1 K S3 ) . os ft., P Ii. Coibett, The 
Hanlon Taw of Maniagt (iy|o), 71 11 J H 

CON FLUE NIL S , modern Coblenz, lay at the meeting 
of the Moselle with the Rhine (traces ol a bridge over the 
former have been noted). From a Julin-f laudian (early 
Claudinn?) fort it developed into an important road 
junction. Sacked by Germans in A.n. 250/60, its renewed 
walls were standing in 354. By the mid fifth century it 
was held by Franks. The name corresponds with the 
Celtic Condatc (q.v.). H II S. 

CONGIARIUM. Under the Republic this term de- 
signated gifts of wine or oil made by magistrates, candi- 
dates for office, or generals. Later these distributions 
consisted, at first mainly, and then exclusively, of money. 
From the time of Augustus confitarta were given by 
Emperors only or under their authority, and were associ- 
ated with such events as the accession of a new Emperor, 
imperial birthdays, victories, or the erection of buildings. 
The recipients were identical w ith the plebs Jrumentana 
who received doles of corn. Distributions of confitarta are 
frequently represented on imperial coinage. 

1) van Tlcrt horn, Les Dntribufwtts de bit et d'atgent 1 i la pl^hp 
wonmme suu\ /’ Empire (1939), 1 IQ fl. U. 1 1 - S. 

CONON (1) (r. 444-302 u.c.), an Athenian of noble 
birth. lie was admiral of the squadron based on Naupac- 
tus in 414, and from 407 to 405 commanded the lleets 
operating in the Aegean and Hellespont. At Acgospotami 
he alone of the Athenian generals was on the alert, and 
slipped away to find refuge with Euagoras. He inspired 
the programme of reviving Persian sea-power, and his 
efforts were crowned with success when lie annihilated 
the Spartan fleet at Cmdos (304). He crossed in triumph 
to Athens, completed the rebuilding of the Long Walls, 
and even dreamed of a new Athenian Empire. The visit 
of Antalcidas to Tinbazus in 392 converted the satrap to 
0 pro-Spartan policy. Conon, who was in .Sardis on a 
diplomatic mission, was arrested, and although he suc- 
ceeded in escaping, died shortly afterwards. 

D. E W. W. 

CONON (2) of Samos (3rd c. n.c\), astronomer and 
mathematician. After travelling in the western part of 
the Greek world in search of astronomical and meteoro- 
logical observations, he settled in Alexandria. He is best 
known for his discovery (c. 245 u.C.) of the new constella- 
tion /JfcpfWtfTj? J7\oVfi/to? between Leo, Virgo, and Bootes, 
recounted in Catullus’ imitation (r.66 n,c.)of Callimachus 
elegy on the Coma Berenices. He wrote an astronomical 
work De Astrologuj of which nothing remains, and was 
well known for his researches into solar eclipses. In mathe- 
matics, he w r rote a work 77po? Opaavbatov on the mutual 
sections and contacts of conic sections. He was a close 
friend of Archimedes, who always praises highly his 
mathematical work, and regrets his early death. 

W. D R. 


CONON (3), mythographer, who dedicated his work to 
Archelaus Philopator (Philopatris) of Cappadocia (36 
n c.-a.d. 17), published birjy-qatis, fifty talcs from Greek 
saga, Atticist m style, based on a Hellenistic handbook, 
and preserved in Photms. 

FCirll 1 26; Photius (ed. R. Henry, vol 3, 1962). 

CONSCRIFTI. This obscure term may refer either 
to an oflicial list or album of senators, the patres ‘on the 
list’; or to an early union of two diflerent kinds of 
senators — i.e. patres <et) conscripti — cither patricians 
and plebeians, though the struggle of the Orders renders 
this unlikely, or the patres of different communities 
incorporated in Rome. A. N S -W. 

CONSECRATIO, the process of making anything into 
a res sacra. We arc best informed of the ceremonial in 
the case of 11 temple (aedes sacra) and the ground on which 
it stood. The latter must he the property of the Roman 
people; e.g. Trajan saw no objection to the moving lrom 
its place of an old temple at Nicomedia, because it could 
not have been dedicated in Roman form (Pliny, Tra. 
49, 50; cf. Mommsen, Staatsr. iii. 734). Furthermore, 
dedication must be authorized hy the state (Cic. Dam. 
136). Usually the Senate, the People, or in later times the 
Emperor appointed some person, or persons (1 duumviri . 
Livy 23. 21. 7 and often), with a natural tendency, if the 
temple had been vowed by a magistrate in office, to 
appoint him or some relative. It remained for the gods to 
accept the gift through their earthly agents, the pontificrs 
(e.g. lustinian, Inst. 2. 1. 8). It was proper for the whole 
college to he present (Cic., ibid. 117); the minimum 
requisite was for one of them to be there. He held one of 
the pastes of the cntiance door and pronounced the 
necessary formula (ibid. 119, 121). Like all cerein >mes, 
this must be gone through without interruption, hesita- 
tion, or stumbling (e.g. ibid. 1 34, 141 ; Phnv, HN 1 1 . 174)- 
The dedicator also held a doorpost (Livy 2. 8. 7), and 
went through a form of prayer (ibid. 8), dictated to him 
hy the pontiff (Cic., ibid. 138, ‘quid praeiri . . . uis fuent’ 
and Livy, infra), containing a clause to the effect that he 
gave the building (or other object) to the god (Servius on 
Verg. G. 3. 16). The ceremony was necessary also if a 
new building was put up on ground already consecrated 
(Livy 9- 4^- 6). 

Of the other consecrations less is known ; the goods 
of a condemned man were on occasion consecrated by a 
magistrate, who covered his head, employed a flute- 
player to drown ill-omened sounds, and had hy him a 
small portable altar ( foculus ) tor incense (Cic., ibid. 
123-4). 

A title-deed ( lex dedteationis) seems regularly to have 
been drawn up, at all events for important dedications. 
To judge by the provincial specimens which alone have 
been preserved (Bruns, Fontes, nos. 90, 92) it was recited 
by the dedicator under the direction of the pontiff and 
contained a precise statement of the size of the ground 
on which the object stood, the conditions under which it 
was to be used, etc. See uedicatio. 

Convenient assemblage of material (requiring some revision) in 
J. Marqunrdt, Ram. Staatsvcrwahung ( 1 881—*;), m a R- F° r 

discussion ut the ceiemony ol holding the postis, see Latte, RR zoo 


CONSENTES DI, the Roman version of the Athenian 
Twelve Gods. Their gilt statues stood in the Forum 
(Varro, Rust. 1. 1. 4), later apparently in the Porticus 
Deorum Conscntium (see Platner-Ashhy, 421; Nash, 
Piet. Did. Rome ii. 241 ff.). As there were six male and 
six female, they may well have been the twelve worshipped 
at the lectisternium (q.v.) of 217 B.c. (Livy 22. 10. 9), 
Jupiter and Juno, Neptune and Minerva, Mars and Venus, 
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Apollo and Diana, Volcanus and Vesta, Mercury and 
Ceres (Wissowa, UK 61). H. J R. 

CONSENTIUS ( 5 th c. a.d.), grammarian. His extant 
treatises De nomine et z>erbo and De barbartsmis et meta- 
plasmis (ed. Kcil, Gramm. I. at. v. 338-85, 386 -404) are 
excerpts from a complete grammar. 1 1 is illustrations 
drawn from the speech of his own times make him 
valuable for the study of vulgar Latin. 

Schnnz-IIosius, § 1103 J, F. M. 

CONSILIUM PRINCIPIS. A Roman magistrate was 
always at liberty to summon advisers in deliberation or 
on the bench. Under the Homan Empire u body of 
advisers summoned by the Emperor acquired the charac- 
ter ot a Privy Council. At first it was unofficial, and no 
more than an indeterminate collection of ‘amici Caesans’ 
who had been summoned by the Pnnceps to act as 
assessors in a judicial inquiry (Tnc. Ann. 3. 10; 14. 62) 
or as advisers in problems of administration. Hadrian 
went further and, in judicial inquiries, summoned ‘amici’, 
‘comites’, and jurisconsults, ‘cjuos lumen senatus omnes 
probasset’ ( Vita 18). Severus Alexander established a 
regular consilium of seventy members, who assisted him 
111 the framing of constitutiones\ twenty ot them were 
jurisconsults, the rest the Emperor’s nominees, chiefly, 
m) doubt, senators ( Vita j6). Its members were known 
as \con\thaiii Augusti, some of them — perhaps only the 
eqnitcs- receiving salaries. The body was reorganized 
nnclcr Diocletian, membership being made permanent, 
and its name was changed to sacrum consntnrmtn (q.v.). 
This (onsihum is to be distinguished from the tegular 
consilium established by Augustus, and known as the 
consilium semestre, consisting ot the two consuls, one 
member of each of the other colleges of magistrates, and 
fifteen senators chosen by hit, who 1 clamed their member- 
ship for six months (Dio Cass. 53. 21. 4 fF. ; Suet. Aug. 
35. 3). 'l'his body prepared business tor the Senate in 
collaboration with the Prince ps (see, lor example, the 
senatus consul turn conveyed in the tilth of the Augustan 
edicts from Cyicnc, JUS HJ27, 36). Its character was 
altered slightly in A.l). 13 and again after Tiberius’ acces- 
sion, but the institution came to an end after Tiberius 
retired tmm Rome in A.n. 26. 

J. A Crook, C.omihum Print tpn (191s). J P. H. 

CONSISTORIUM. The name given to the imperial 
consilium from the time of Diocletian (q.v.), since the 
members no longer sat but stood in the Emperor’s presence. 
It functioned both as a general council of stale and as a 
supreme court of law. Its membership depended upon 
the Emperor's choice but normally included the principal 
civil and military officers of the comi tutus, former holders 
of these offices, and also comites consistoriani who held 
no office; these last included legal experts, mostly drawn 
from the liar. The consistory was still an active council of 
state in the fourth century, but its time was increasingly 
filled by ceremonial business, and by the fifth century its 
proceedings appear to have become entirely formal. Its 
sessions were called silentia , and its ushers silenharii. 
Its minutes were kept by the imperial notarii , who in 
the fifth century were replaced by a secretis, druwn from 
the agent es in rebus or memonales. 

Jones, Later Rom. Emp. 333 ff A. H M. J. 

CONSOLATIO (Aoyoy Trapafxvdrp-IHO^). Topics of com- 
fort and consolation are found in many places in Greek 
literature (e.g. II. 5. 381 ff., Eur. Ale. 416 IT.). The 
sophist Antiphon, the Academic philosopher Grantor 
(q.v.), and the popular philosophy of the Cynics all con- 
tributed to the formation of a set repertoire of arguments 
which occur again and again in both Greek and Roman 


writing. The consolationes which have come dowm to us 
concern chiefly death, sometimes exile, rarely other mis- 
fortunes. Simple letters or philosophic treatises, they 
difler according to the author’9 style and personality, the 
circumstances wdiich dictated them, and the character of 
the recipient. Vet they all wear a fundamental likeness. 

Of the stock arguments (solaria), one group is applicable 
to the afflicted person, the other to the cause of the 
affliction. Among the former the commonest thoughts 
ate: Fortune is all-powerful — one should foresee her 
strokes ( praemeditatio ) ; has a loved one died ? — remember 
that all men are mortal ; the essential thing is to have lived 
not long hut virtuously; time heals all ills; yet a wise man 
would seek healing not from time but from reason, by 
himself putting an end to his grief; the lost one W'as only 
‘lent’ — be grateful for having possessed him. As to death, 
the cause of the affliction, it is the end of all ills: the one 
who is lamented does not suffer; the gods have sheltered 
him from the trials of this world. To these lod communes 
consolers sometimes add eulogy of the dead, and almost 
always examples of men courageous in hearing misfor- 
tune. 

The tone is usually one of extreme intelicctualism: 
reason is the supreme consoler. Seneca, however, views 
family affections as precious sources of comfort, and 
Christian consolers (Ambrose, Jerome, Paulinus of Nola), 
while resorting to pagan arguments, were enabled to 
renew the genre by the stress laid upon feeling and by the 
character of their inspiration, which was at once biblical, 
ethical, and mystic. 

A good idea of the Greek material can be obtained from 
Ps. -Plato, Axwchus , and Ps. -Plutarch, Consolatio ad Apol - 
Ionium (an anthology of consolatory topics). Plutarch’s 
own Consolatio ad IJxorem is a moving example of the 
effectiveness of theToiroL in a deeplv-fell bereavement. For 
Latin, see especially: Tusc. 1 and 3; Sulpicius ap. Cic. 
Fain. 4. 5; Sen. Dial. 6 (ad Marciam ), 1 1 (ad Polybium ), 
12 (ad Ilelviam matrem ; exile); F.p. 63, 81 (ingratitude), 
93, 09 , 107 (runaway slaves). 

A Cieickc, lie Consolatumibus (Tirocinium philologum Tlrrl ) 1883; 
K Iluiosi'h, ‘t'onstilutionuni . . fusion a iritira’ ( Lupz Stud. ix. 1), 
t NH<» ; C. Marltia, Eludes morales sur Cantiquitc 3 (i8yf)), 135 ft , J. L). 
T)uM, Sen Hull. 10, 11, iz (rwn last being Consolationes), lyi*;, Ch. 
Favez. Introductions to his edns. ot Sen Ad flelxiam (lyift) and 
Ad Marciam (iqzK), La Consolation l alme chrettenne (1037); R. 
Kassil, t Inter suchungen sur gnechischen und rbmischcn Knnsolatiom- 
hlrratur (tqs8 ); R- Lattimoie, Themes in Creek and Latin Epitaphs* 
(iqIiz), 215 A C’. F. 

CONSOLATIO AD L IV LAM, an elegiac poem of 
condolence, of 474 lines, addressed to the Empress Livia 
on the death of her son Drusus, campaigning in Germany 
9 li. c., whose body was brought to Rome for burial. 
Date and authorship have been much discussed. The 
traditional ascription to Ovid is obviously false, indeed 
the imitation of Ovid’s manner is not very expert. The 
poem is almost certainly a fictitious exercise in a recog- 
nized genre, the consolatio (q.v.; see also etmcedium). 

Tfxis. PLM 11 2 ; F. W. Lcnz, P. Ovidii Nasonts Ilalteutica *, etc. 
(i 95 ft ). 

t’OMMFNIAHY A. Wltlox (1934) 

Translation. J. A Muzley, Ovid - Art of Love, etc. (Loeb, 1939). 
See also Ilickel, Rh. Mus. 1950, 193ft.; J- Estcve-Komnl, Die 
Trauer- u. Trostgedichte m d. roni. Lit (Diss. Munich, 1962), 56 IF. 

E.J. K. 

CONSTANS, Roman Emperor (c. A.n. 323-50), was the 
fourth or fifth son of Constantine the Great. On the death 
of his father in 337, he became Emperor of Italy, Africa, 
and Illyricum. In 340 he defeated nnd killed his brother 
Constantine II (q.v.), who had invaded northern Italy, 
and thus became Emperor of the entire West. In 343 he 
visited Britain, the last legitimate Roman Emperor to do 
so. He was overthrown and killed in Gaul by Magnentius 
(q.v.) in 350. E. A. T. 
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CONSTANTINE, known lo history as ‘the Great*, 
Flavius Valerius Constantjnus (P\V 2) (r. a.d. 285- 
337 ). was horn at Nai'ssus, the son of Constantius Chlorus 
and his concubine, Helena. When Constantius (q.v. 1) was 
appointed Caesar (293) Constantine was kept by Diocle- 
tian at his court. lie showed great promise as an ofhecr, 
served with Galcrius against Persia, and was at his court 
in 305, when the old Augustus abdicated. The new ruler, 
Galcrius, with both Caesars — Sevenis and Maximin 
Daia — devoted to him, was superior in all but name to 
his fellow Augustus, C'onstantius, and Constantine was 
virtually a hostage for his father’s good beh.Twour. In 306 
Constantius requested Galerius to release Constantine 
for service in Britain; Galerius reluctantly consented. 
Constantine, fearing interruption by Sevenis, hastened 
to Britain and assisted his father in Scotland. When 
Constantius died at York (25 June), Constantine was pro- 
claimed Augustus liy the troops, urged on by the Alnnun- 
nic king, Crocus; Galcrius, smothering lus resentment, 
granted Constantine the rank of Caesar; the rank of 
Augustus of the West was given to Scverus. 

2. The rise of Maxentius in Rome reacted on flic for- 
tunes of Constantine. The old Empcroi Maximum, re- 
turning to power to help Maxentius, visited Constantine 
in Gaul, gave him in marriage his daughter Fausta (already 
betrothed to him in 293) and the title of Augustus. Con- 
stantine made no move, when first Scverus and then 
Galerius unsuccessfully attacked Maxentius, hut he 
sheltered Maximum when driven from Rome alter a vain 
attempt to depose his son. At the Conference ol Carnun- 
tum in 308 Constantine was called on to resign the title of 
Augustus and become Caesar again, under Licinius as 
second Emperor. Both he and Maximin Daia refused to 
be satisfied with the makeshift title of ‘Filii Auguslorum’ 
and retained the full rank of Augustus. In Gaul, mean- 
while, Constantine had successfully defended the Rhine 
against Franks, Alamanni, and Biuctcn. He was absent 
on one ol these expeditions in 310 when Maximum, rest- 
less and discontented, seized Massilia. Constantine 
turned and forced the old man to surrender and commit 
suicide. As the connexion with the Herculian dynasty 
was now discredited, Constantine emphasized his heredi- 
tary claim to the throne by alleging descent from Claudius 
(cj.v. 2) Gotliicus. 

3. In 31 1 Galerius died and a new grouping of powers 
began. Constantine and Maxentius sought support in 
Licinius and Maximin Daia icspcclively. Early in 312 
Constantine invaded Italy, broke up a stubborn resistance 
in the north by great victories near Turin and Verona, 
and then marched on Rome. Maxentius gave battle and 
found defeat and death at the Mulvuin Bridge. Welcomed 
as deliverer hy the Senate, Constantine replaced Daia as 
senior Augustus. In 313 Licinius visited Milan, married 
Constantia, sister of Constantine, and with him issued 
certain regulations in favour of the Christians, known as 
the ‘Edict of Milan*. Licinius then struck down his 
eastern rival, Maximin, and the two kinsmen Emperors 
were left to rule East and West 111 harmony. The concord 
was unstable. A first war, fought in 3 14 or 3 1 6 wms decided 
in favour of Constantine hy victories at Cibalae and m 
the Mardian plain. The result was the cession to Con- 
stantine of territory as far as Thrace. In 317 Cnspus and 
Constantine 11 , sons of Constantine, and Licinius II, son 
of Licinius, were appointed Caesars. But trouble soon 
arose again. Licinius, jealous and suspicious, began lo 
persecute the Eastern Christians. In 323 Constantine, in 
beating back a Gothic invasion, violated the territory of 
Licinius; war followed. Victorious in great battles hy 
land and sen — Adrianople, Chrysopolis, and the Helles- 
pont — Constantine forced the abdication of Licinius, 
who soon afterwards was executed (324). 

4. Constantine now held the whole Empire, reunited 


under his own hand. He completed the administrative 
w'ork of Diocletian and introduced innovations. A sub- 
stantial field army was created under new commanders, 
rnaqistcr peditum and mcigister eqmtum, responsible directly 
to the Emperor: its soldiers ( cnmttatenses ) had higher pay 
and privileges than the frontier troops ( limitanri ). The 
number of Germans seems to have increased, especially 
in the higher ranks. The separation of civil and military 
commands, begun by Diocletian, was completed. At the 
highest level, the praetorian prefects and the vicani 
now had purely administrative and judicial functions; the 
former as well as the latter controlled fixed territorial 
circumscriptions. In a reorganization of the central 
government consequent on the change in the role of the 
praetorian prefects, the maltster ofjiciorum controlled the 
imperial bureaux ( sirinia), a new corps of guards 
( scholae ) which replaced the praetorians, and a corps of 
couriers and agents (a^entes in rebus ) ; the quaestor saert 
palatn w r as the chief legal adviser; and the comes sacrarum 
largttionum and the comes rei privatae handled the 
revenues and expenditures in gold and silver. The Em- 
peror's council (consist on um) had the above as permanent 
officials as well as comiles. At first these were strictly 
those who served at court or as special commissionei s, 
but the title was soon given freely as an honour. Con- 
stantine gave senatorial rank to many, and reopened a 
number of o/licial posts to senators who began to recover 
some of the political power they had lost in the third 
centui v. 

5. The founding of Constantinople (q v.) cm the site 
of Byzantium was of great consequent e. The need for an 
imperial headquarters near the eastern and Daiiuhian 
frontiers had been recognized hy Diocletian, who pre- 
ferred Niconiedia. The strategic importance of Byzan- 
tium was impressed on Constantine in his wsu wirh 
Licinius. Major works were begun in 32b, the consecrutto 
of the site took place in 328, and the dedicatw in 330 with 
both traditional pagan rites and Christian ceremonies. 
From the beginning it was to he 'New Rome’, though 
formally slightly lower in rank. Many of the traditional 
features of Rome were reproduced (e.g. a Senate, and hec 
corn for the populace), but the pagan temples and cults of 
the old capital were conspicuously ahsent. As an imperial 
city in a Greek environment, the foundation in the end 
emphasized the division ol the Empire between Greek- 
and Latin-speaking partes. 

6 . The transformations in Constantine’s religious out- 
look are disputed; he probably went through more than 
one change. Highly emotional, and superstitious like all 
his contemporaries, he became convinced ol the superi- 
ority of the God of the Christians, and of the need to 
secure this divine support for himself and the Roman 
Empire, after his victory over Maxentius. He was perhaps 
impressed hy the growth of Christianity in spite of the 
persecutions. While ruler of the West only, where 
paganism was deeply entrenched, he gave much material 
support to the Church and privileges to the clergy. After 
he had settled in the East where Christians were more 
numerous his assertion of the new religion became more 
emphatic. He openly rejected paganism, though without 
persecuting its adherents, favoured Christians as 
officials, and welcomed bishops at court. His actions in 
church matters were, however, his own, and designed 
solely to maintain the unity of the Christian Church as 
essential to the unity of the Empire. He failed entirely m 
the Donatist schism in North Africa in the years follow- 
ing 312; in the East he called the first general council of 
the C hurch to Nicaea in 325 to deal with the A nan con- 
troversy, hut his apparent success was rapidly seen to be 
superficial. 

7. Constantine had a yearning for popularity; he was 
open-handed to all, to the detriment of the economy, and 
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was forced to increase taxation in spite of the confiscation 
of the vast temple treasures. He tried but could do little 
to stop corruption m the steadily growing bureaucracy. 
He successfully established a gold coinage of 72 solidi to 
the pound but the denarius continued to depreciate. The 
greater part of taxation was m kind and we have the first 
laws designed to prevent roloni and other productive 
workers, not to mention cunales , from leaving their homes 
and work. 

8 . The prestige of the Empire abroad seemed fully 
restored, and most of Constantine’s last years were peace- 
ful; in 332 the Goths were repulsed on the Danube and 
thousands of Sarmntians were admitted within the 
Empire ns potential recruits. A Persian war threatened 
but did not break out till alter his death. At court, how- 
ever, in a mysterious scandal, he ordered the execution 
of his eldest son Cnspus and his wife Fnusta in 32b. His 
other sons, Constantine II, Caesar in 317, C'onstantius 11, 
Caesar in 323, and Constans, Caesar in 333, were groomed 
lor the succession with two sons ol his half-brother. 
With so many descendants and relatives, Constantine, the 
advocate of hereditary succession, could do little but 
hope they would rule together in amity after his death. 
He was baptized on his death-bed, such a postponement 
being common at the time, having brought Christianity 
frbm the status of a powerlul, though persecuted, minority 
to effective supremacy in the religious life ot the Empire, 
and having built a new capital on a site deliberately 
chosen for its strategic importance and well equipped to 
lace the permanent dangers on the Danube frontier. 

I Hurt hhardt. Dir Znt (U> nstiintms di \ ( .'mssm 1 (iKgH), N H 
Il.iyni*}., *( unaliiniiiu the luvnt amt tin- C'linstinn (’Imrt 1 1 ’ (Pu>c Uni 
/had 1 r> 3 1) ) , A PummuiI, 1 ' limpet eur (d/mlautin A H. M. 

Jonrs, ( .omrontine and the (hun t r non of I utnpt (1048), J Vogl. (mn- 
\tantindci fj'rofu und \t in Jidu/iHiidtrt* (iy(>o), Joiu-ti. Lout Rom hup 
77 tl H M ; 11. II \V. 

CONSTANTINE II, Roman Emperor (a.d. 317-40), 
sernnd son of Constantine the Great, was horn in Arles 
in Ecb. 317 and on 1 Mar. was proclaimed Caesar He 
became ruler of Britain, Gaul, and Spain on his father’s 
death in 337. In 340 he invaded northern Italy so as to 
overthrow' his brother Constans, but was defeated nnd 
killed at Aquilcia. E A T. 

CONSTANTINE III (Fi .AVii’R Claudius Constan- 
tin! s), Roman Emperoi, at first a usuiper but recognized 
by Honnnus in a.d. 409. 1 le w r as elevated hy the army in 
Britain in 407 and immediately crossed to Gaul, taking 
with him some, hut not all, of the British forces. He 
established himself at Arles, won over Spain to his cause, 
unsuccessfully invaded Italy, and m 411 capitulated at 
Arles to the generals of Honorius and was put to death 
there. E. A. 1 . 

CONSTANTINOPLE. C onstantinoplc was founded by 
Constantine on the site of Byzantium in a.d. 324, shortly 
niter his victory over Licinius near the city. Constantine 
states that he ‘bestowed upon it an eternal name hy the 
commandment of God', and the new foundation was 
pinhahly intended as 11 memorial of the final victory 
which God had given him. The new city therefore, as 
Eusebius states, was probably never sullied by pagan 
worship. Some old temples of Byzantium were preserved, 
hut apparently only as museums, nnd the city was amply 
adorned with churches, notable among which were those 
of the Holy Apostles, where Constnntine and his succes- 
sors were buried, SS. Sophia and lurene. 1 he building 
of the city was quickly pushed on, private persons being 
encouraged to build houses by the grant of imperial 
lands in Asia Minor or of bread rations in perpetuity, 
and it wrb formally inaugurated on 11 May 330. It was 


adorned with numerous works of art taken from pagan 
temples. 

The city was styled the New Rome from the beginning, 
and was the normal imperial residence in the Eastern 
parts. It lacked the constitutional prerogatives of Rome, 
however, until in 340 C’onstantius II created its Senate, 
with quaestors, tribunes of the plebs, and praetors; hence- 
forth, one of the consuls was normally inaugurated at 
Constantinople. On 1 1 Dec. 350 the first prefect of the 
city took office. Its administration was modelled on that 
of Rome, with a praefectus annonae , pracjeitus vtgilum, 
and magi s ter census ; Justinian renamed the pracfectus 
vigilum the praetor plebis enhancing his rank nnd salary, 
and created a new police officer, the quacsitor , whose 
function it was to see that visitors to the utv returned 
home after completing their business, and to provide 
work for the able-bodied unemployed and to give begging 
licences to those unable to work. Like Koine Constanti- 
nople was divided (after 413) into fourteen regions (one 
across the Golden Horn and one outside the walls), each 
under a curator. As at Rome, there was a free issue of 
bread, inaugurated 18 May 332 for 80,000 persons. 

The bishop of Constantinople, as bishop of the capital, 
acquired great prestige. In 381 the Council of Constanti- 
nople declared that he 'should have the primacy of honour 
alter the bishop of Komi , because it was the New Rome’, 
and in 451 the Council of Chalcedon gave Inin patriarchal 
jurisdiction over the dioceses of Thrace, Asiana, and 
Pontica; in the late sixth century he assumed the title of 
ecumenical. 

In 425 a university was established. Its professors, 
five for Gicek rhetoric and ten for Greek grammar, three 
for Latin rhetoric and ten for Latin grammar, one for 
philosophy and two lor law 7 , had a monopoly of higher 
teaching and were appointed by the Senate. 

Constantinople grew rapidly The Constantinian walls 
were demolished 111 413, and the present walls built about 
a mile further west ; the areu of the city w as doubled. The 
imperial import of corn under Justinian amounted to 
8,000,000 art abac t enough to feed about 600,000 persons. 
The prosperity of the city was largely due to the fact 
that it housed the imperial court, the Senate, the palatine 
ministries, the praetorian prefecture of the East, and the 
two magistri mil i turn praesentales . It was also the seat of the 
supreme courts of appeal with all their lawyers, of a uni- 
versity with its students, and of the patriarchate with its 
numerous clergy. It was thronged w-ith petitioners and 
litigants ecclesiastical, civil, and military. 

The Notitia of the city, drawn up under Theodosius II, 
gives interesting statistical information. There were in 
the city 20 (or 21) public bakeries, 120 private bakeries, 
9 public baths (thermae) t 153 private baths, and 4,388 
houses (domus) apart from blocks of flats. 

Of the buildings of the early period there survive the 
‘Burnt Column’ of Constantine, the Ilinpodrome W'ith 
its two obelisks, the aqueduct of Valens, the Theodosian 
Walls, the basilica of S John of Studion, a mosaic floor 
from the Great Palace, Justinian’s churches of S. Sophia, 
S. Eirene, and SS. Sergius and Bacchus, the palace of 
Justinian on the sea of Marmora and several huge 
cisterns. 

C. Dn*hl, Constantinople (1024); Jones, loiter Rom. Emp . 8 i f. 
687 f! , M. Maclapiin, The City of Constantinople (iq68). A. H M. J. 

CONSTANTIUS (1, PW 1) (CHLORUS), Flavius 
Valerius (FI. Iulius before he became Caesar; the 
nickname Chlorus occurs first in Byzantine sources), 
b. A.D. 250 of Illyrian stock, served with distinction as 
officer and governor, and was called by Diocletian in 
a.d. 293 to become Maximian’s Caesar in the West. He 
had earlier married Theodora, stepdaughter of Maximian, 
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and put awuy Helena, his concubine, the mother of 
Constantine. 

The first tusk allotted to Constantius was the recovery 
of .Britain, held by the usurper Caruusius. In 203 he 
stormed Boulogne; hut Allectus, who murdered Carau- 
sius, was lett in peace for three years. In 2gh Maximum 
came up to guard the Rhine, and Constant ms and his 
praetorian prefect, Asclepiodotus, put to sea. Asclcpiodo- 
tus, landing in fog near C'lauscrituin (Bilterne), routed and 
killed Allectus in Hampshire. Constantius, separated 
from him, came up the Thames and reached London in 
time to cut to pieces the marauding survivors of the 
beaten army. Constantius showed mercy to the island and 
restored its defences. In 298 lie gained a spectacular 
victory over the Alamanni at Langres. 

The abdication of Diocletian 111 A.n. 305 left Con- 
stantius in the West 11s senior Augustus, but hampered 
by his Caesar, Scverus, a creature of Galenus. Constan- 
tine remained with Galenus, virtually as a hostage. In 
306 Constantius asked that his son might be restored 
to him. Constantine, travelling with desperate speed, 
reached Britain just in time to help his fathei in a last 
victory, over the Piets, and to succeed him when he 
died at York. 

Constantius was an able general and a generous and 
merciful ruler. Though not a Christian himself, he was 
as lenient to the Christians under persecution as his 
loyalty to Diocletian would allow, and stopped as soon as 
Diocletian abdicated. The stones of his descent from 
Claudius (q.v. 2) Gothirus arc inventions of Constantine’s 
propagandists. 

1 Moreau, Juhrbuih f Ur A Tit ike und Chnslentum, 11 (iqso). i ff. 

II M ; il H w. 

CONSTANTIUS II (Flavius Julius Constanttijs), 
Roman Emperor (a.». 324 to 361), was the third son of 
Constantine the Great, On his father’s death in 337 he 
hecame ruler of the East. His reign was largely spent in 
repelling Persian attacks and in suppressing usurpers. 
He appointed his cousin Gallus(q v. 8) to rule as Caesar at 
Antioch, hut put him to death in 354. in 355 he appointed 
Julian to act as Caesar in Gaul. Julian rebelled at Paris 
m 361, and Constantius died at Mopsucrenae on 3 
Nov. while marching to suppress him. He was deeply 
interested in theology and was an opponent of Athanasius 
(q.v.), hut despite many efforts he solved none of the 
religious questions which vexed the Empire in his day. 

E. A T. 

CONSTANTIUS III, Roman Emperor in A.n. 421, 
married in 417 Ilonorius’ sister Placidia (q.v.), who bore 
him the future Emperor Valentinian III. In 418 lie 
settled the Visigoths m south-western Gaul. Appointed 
Augustus in Feb. 421, he died in Sept, in that year. 

E. A. T. 

CONSTELLATIONS. The first evidence of knowledge 
of the constellations possessed by the Greeks appears in 
the poems of Homer and TIcsind. Ilomer speaks of the 
Pleiades, the Ilyades, Orion, the Great Bear (‘also called 
by the name of the Wain, which turns round on the same 
spot and watches Orion; it alone is without lot in 
Oceanus’ hath', Od. 5. 271 f.), Sirius (‘called Orion’s 
dog’, ‘rises in late summer’, ‘a baleful sign, for it brings 
to suffering mortals much fiery heat’), the ‘late-setting’ 
Bootes. Hesiod mentions the same stars, his name for 
Bootes being, however, Arcturus. The inference is that, 
at first, the observations of the sky were all directed to 
practical utility, the needs of persons following various 
callings, the navigator, the farmer, etc. The stars served 
as signs to guide the sailor, or as indications of the 


weather, times, and seasons. Calypso tells Odysseus to 
sail in such a way as always to keep the Great Bear on 
his left. Hesiod marks the time for sowing at the begin- 
ning of winter by the setting of the Pleiades in the early 
twilight, or the early setting of the Ilyades or Orion, the 
time for harvest by the early rising of the Pleiades, 
threshing-tune by the early using of Orion, vintage-time 
hy the early rising of Arcturus and so on; for Hesiod, 
spring begins with the late rising of Arcturus. Then, 
later, legends came to he attached to the various con- 
stellations, often owing to supposed resemblances in 
shape, and poetic fancy played its part. 

2. (1) Orion, *£ 2 plu w ("QixpLuiv, Hesiod), was perhaps 
the constellation to which a Greek legend was earliest 
attached. A Boeotian legend made him a mighty hunter, 
ultimately killed hy Artemis, or, according to a later 
version, hy a scorpion sent hy her. In art he is repre- 
sented with a club in his right hand, a sword dependent 
from his belt (fu^r/pT/? '£ 2 puo\>, Eur. Ion 1153) and a lion’s 
skin on his left arm. In Ps. -Eratosthenes ad Arat. an 
alternative name AAaKTpoirobmv (‘cock’s foot’) appears. 
'Phe three stars of the belt were in Latin Insular, and 
in Greek astrological texts Xapirew (‘graces’). 

(2) The Great Bear, r\ Aptcros — the Wain, t) Afiafn, 
which is no doubt the earlier name. To the former name 
attaches the story that Callisto, beloved ol Zeus, was 
turned into a bear by Hera and thereon placed bv Zeus 
in the heavens. Another story is that the two hems were 
placed in the heavens as constellations, and that they 
were two hears which had hidden and noui ished Zeus, 
when a youth, in Crete for a year (Aratus 30-5). With 
the ‘Wain’ is connected the name of thrstai called Bocutt/? 
(’oven-driver’) by Homer; when the Wain becomes the 
Bear, Bootes is naturally called Arctmus (ApKiuPnus, 
‘Bear-guard’, Ilesiod; ApKToif*vAa£, Eudoxus and A.atus 
1)2). Another name foi the Great Bear was 'EAikij 
(Aratus 3; Apoll. Rhod. 3. 1105) implying convolutions; 
one interpretation is ‘snail’s-house’, from a supposed 
resemblance in shape; the other rests on the revolution 
ol the Bear round the pole. The Romans called it Septen- 
triones, ‘seven thrtshing-oxcn’ (trio — ‘threshing-ox’ in 
Varro and Gellms) going round and round. Bcuuti]s would 
he the suitable attendant for such a team, and perhaps 
there was an earlier Greek name corresponding to 
Septentriones which dropped out of use. 

(3) The Little Bear. The Greeks, we are told, sailed 
hy the Great Bear, the Phoenicians hy the Tattle Bear 
(Aratus 39). Thales advised the Greeks to follow the 
Phoenician lead, the reason being that the Little Bear is 
the better guide to the position of the north pole. 'Phe 
Little Bear was commonly called Gynosura (Kveooovpa, 
‘dog’s tail’, Aratus 36); another name was ‘Callisto*9 dog’ 
(schol. in Arat 27). 

(4) Bodies (Bno'tTTjs), Arcturus (ApKTovp UV, Aptcrm/njAa^) 
see Great Bear. 

(5) Hyades, Ta6cv, a group of stars, the morning setting 
of which marked for Hesiod the time for ploughing. 
The name is derived from \>s, ‘swine’, and it was re- 
garded as representing a sow with four young; this is a 
more likely derivation than the alternative one from 
ecu', ‘to rain’, because it corresponds to the Latin 
suculae (Cic. Nat. D. 2. 111). 

(6) Pleiades , a group of seven stars near the Hyades. 
Hesiod calls them the seven daughters of Atlas by 
Pleione; their names were Halcyone, Merope, Celaeno, 
Electra, Sternpe, Taygete, Maia (Aratus 262 f.). The 
name Pleiades may be derived from irAelv, ‘to Bail’, since 
their early rising in spring marks for Ilesiod the begin- 
ning of the sailing season. The spelling of the word as 
/ 7 <A«taSfff is, however, supposed to justify the early 
Greek view of them as a flight of doves. Another signi- 
ficant name for them is j S 6 rpvs t cluster or bunch of grapes 
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(schol. on II. 1 8. 486). The Latin name is Vergiliae 
(Plaut. Amph. 275), perhaps derived from virga, a twig. 

3. The Zodiac. The Greeks obtained their knowledge 
of the twelve signs of the zodiac and the constellations in 
them from the Babylonians, to whom the Egyptians of 
the Ptolemaic period were similarly indebted. It was 
probably Cleostratus of Tencdos who imported this 
knowledge into Greece in the second half of the sixth 
century u.c. (see Pliny, HN 2. 3; llyginus, Poet. Astr. 2. 
13). The pictorial representations of the constellations, 
or most of them, passed over to Greece, as has been 
inferred from a number of boundary stones (see L. W. 
King, Babylonian Boundary Stones in the British Museum , 
(1912)). 

(7) The Ram (Kp ids). According to Pliny this name 
was first used by Cleostratus. The story is that it was the 
ram with the golden fleece which bore Phrixus and Hcllc 
over the sea (whence ‘Hellespont’). It was sacrificed to 
Zeus, who placed it among the stars; the fieece was the 
object of the Argonauts’ quest. 

(8) The Bull, Tavpos, is in the Greek legend the bull of 
the Europa-story. 

;( q ) The Twins , Albvp.01, Gemini . They were variously 
identified as Castor and Pollux, Amphion and Zethus, 
Tlicscus and Heracles, Apollo and Heracles, Triptolemus 
ana lasion. The notion of them as Apollo and Heracles 
seefns to go back to the time when the Greeks fust 
became acquainted with the signs ol the zodinc; they 
appear, however, in Babylonian texts. 

(10) The Crab, KdpKivos, Cancer, the fourth sign of 
the zodiac, was easy, ti om its appearance, to picture as 
a crab. An earlier name for it was oru>i’ «/>arvT/, ‘Asses’ 
Crib' (see Aratus 8y8 f.), representing a crib and two 
asses. 

(1 1) The Lion , A cW, Leo, the fifth sign, was associated 
with the hot harvest-season. Gieek legend made it the 
Nemean lion killed by Heracles. Its main star is Regulus. 

(12) The Virgin, LlapUevos, I'trgu, the sixth sign, is 
represented with wings and holding an ear ol corn 
(oraxv sr, spira). Aratus tells the story that she was the 
daughter of Zeus and Themis and dispensed justice on 
the eaith, but, when men became vicious, she was trans- 
lated to heaven; hence the alternative name of the con- 
stellation, Aiktj, Justice. She became, later, associated 
with the succeeding sign, the Scales, Zvyds, Libra; hence 
the treatment of Sptca by Aiatus as a separate constella- 
tion. Other names attached to the constellation from 
time to time were: Demcter (because of her holding the 
ear of corn), Athena, Isis, Atargatis, Tyche (— Tigpj, 
Ps.-Eratosth. Cat. 9), and Engone, daughter of Icanus 
or Icarus (Manihus 5. 251). 

(13) The Scales, Zvyos, Libra. The original Greek 

name was Claws (of the Scorpion). The name 

Balance is of Babylonian origin. The Scales were at 
first represented as held in the claws of the Scorpion; 
later, separated from the Scorpion, they were pictured 
either alone or as held by a female or male figure. 

(14) The Scorpion , Zkopttlos , is of Babylonian origin. 
The Greek story is that it was sent by Artemis to kill 
Orion. 

(15) The Archer, To^arr/s, Sagittarius, was repre- 
sented sometimes as a Centaur, sometimes as a creature 
with two feet, standing upright. Ps.-Eratosth. (Cat. 28) 
says of him: ‘Most men call him a Centaur. Others 
dispute this, because he does not appear to have four 
legs, but stands upright and shoots with his bow. But 
none of the Centaurs used a bow.’ The figure is of 
Babylonian origin. 

(16) The Sea- Goat or Horned Goat, AlyoKipws, Capri- 
cormis, the tenth sign of the zodiac, is of Babylonian 
origin. It is a Goat-Fish, with the head of a goat and a 
fish-tail. Epimenides identified it with the Cretan goat 


which brought up Zeus; others make it Pan under the 
name Aegipan. Then genes caused it to be adopted as 
part of the Arms of Augustus, and it was put on the 
banners of the Augustan legions (G. Thiele, Antike 
Himmelsbilder (1898), 69). 

(17) Aquarius, ’Yipogoos, water-pourer. ‘The man that 
holds the watering-pot’ of the rhyme is represented as 
pouring out water from an urn variously described as 
vbpla, KaXms, or Ka\mj, urtia. Legends identity it 
sometimes with Deucalion, sometimes with Ganymede. 

(18) The Fishes, 'IxOdts, Pisces, one north and one 

south, tied together by 8ecr/ia or auvStu/ioc (Aratus 243, 
245). The northern one was also called ‘swallow-fish’ by 
the Chaldaeans — ye Ai 60 via the other o voreioy (schol. 

in Arat. 242, Boll iq 6). The idea of this constellation 
came perhaps from the Water (vhu op) of which Aratus 
made a separate constellation (Thiele 13). 

4. Beginning with the fifth century the constellations 
(their observed positions, risings, and settings) were used 
by Meton, Euctemon, and Democritus for the purposes 
of the calendar ( 7 rapaTrrjyp.aTa ) and weather-indications 
(emoTgidtnai). By the time of Eudoxus (first half of 4th 
c.) the following constellations were known and described 
in literature, with various legends attached. We take 
first those in the northern hemisphere. 

(19) Lyra, Adpa, containing the bright star Vega, is 
mentioned in connexion with the Twins. Apollo being 
one of the Twins, the association is appropriate, as 
legend has it that Apollo presented the lyre to Orpheus. 
The Lyre was used by Democritus and Euctemon for 
calendar-making (Diels, VorsnkrA 11. 143); it was also of 
significance in the calendar of Caesar (Plot. Caesar, 50). 

(20) The Swan ("Ope if, ‘Bird’, Olor, Cygnus), belong- 
ing, like the Eagle, to the Milky Way, touches the northern 
tropic cucle. Aratus (279) says that its right wing 
stretches out to the right hand of Cepheus. Legend 
connects it with the story of Leda and the Swan. 

(21) The Eagle, Acros, Aqmla, was used by Demo- 
critus (Diels, loc. cit.). According to the legend, Zeus 
used the Eagle to carry Ganymede to Olympus. 

(22) The Dolphin, AeXjtLs, Delphimts, known to Demo- 
critus (Diels, VorsokrA ii. 144), and used lor the calendar 
hy Euctemon and Eudoxus, was supposed to have been 
placed in the heaven by Poseidon for having helped him 
towards his marriage to Amphitrite. 

(23) The Horse, " Iitttgs, Equus, a constellation on the 
equator with back southwards; according to Aratus 
(283) his head is touched by the hand of the 'Ybpoxdos, 
‘water-pourer’, in the Catastensmi and later he became 
Pegasus. 

(24) The Crown (northern), Srctft uvos, Corona, is 
mentioned by Aratus (71), next after the Kneeler (Hera- 
cles), as placed in the heaven to commemorate Ariadne; 
also used for the calendar by Euctemon. 

(25) The Charioteer, ’IIvloxos, Aunga, a constellation 
between the Twins, the Bull and the north pole, was 
first conceived as a man holding reins and driving a 
horsed chariot (Thiele 4. 28; F. J. Boll, Sphera (1903), 
in); he was then combined by astronomers with a still 
older constellation, the goat, Ai£, Captlla, with two kids 
CEp"f> 01), so that he carries the former on his shoulder 
and the latter on his left hand. Legend associated him 
with Bellerophon. 

(26) The Kneeler (o tv yovaoiv) is described by Aratus 
as ‘like to a toiling man resting’ on one knee with both 
arms raised, and the tip of his right foot on the head of 
the Dragon. He is represented as Heracles, with a club 
in his right hand and the lion’s skin on his left arm, in his 
fight with the Dragon which watched the Garden of the 
llesperides. Others identified him with Theseus, lxion, 
Prometheus, etc. 

(27) The Serpent-holder ('O^novgos, serpenlarius) holds 
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a serpent in his hands. His head is near and opposite 
to the Kneeler; he is above the Scorpion. Identified 
by ps.-Eratosth. Cat. 20 with Asclepius, and so with 
1 Yy Uia. 

(28) The Dragon, Apdtcojr, Draco, passes in and out 
enclosing the Hears in coils turned opposite ways. Its 
head is under the foot of the Kneeler (Heracles). It was 
variously identified with the dragon killed by Cadmus, 
the dragon which watched over the Garden of the 
Hesperides, or the Python killed by Apollo. 

(29) Cassiopeia (earlier spelling (Cassiopeia ), u group 
of stars represented («) hy Aratus (102—3) as in the form 
of a key, ( b ) as a queen sitting on a throne with arms 
uplifted as if in agony about her daughter Andromeda. 
In another picture she is shown chained to two trees. 

(30) Andromeda is represented by Aratus (203) as 
having her hands bound, agreeably to the story (cl. Eur. 
fr. 124 N.). 

(31) Perseus is pictured running, unclothed save for a 
chlamys, with a sword in his right hand, wings on his 
feet, and Medusa’s head in his left hand. Aratus (249- 
50) does not mention the Gorgon’s head. The constella- 
tion includes Algol (Arabic: ( Head of) the Demon). 

(32) ( Cepheus , husband of Cassiopeia and father of 
Andromeda. Ills position in the heavens is described by 
Eudoxus (ap. Hipparch. in Amt. 1.2. ir) and Aratus (179 
f.). His upraised right hand touches the Swan’s right 
wing; his feet are just below the tail of the Little Bear. 

(33) The Arrmv {'Otoros, Sagitta ) is under the Eagle. 
It is supposed to represent the arrow with which Heracles 
killed the Eagle gnawing the liver of Piometheus. 

(34) The 7 'riangle (called A^Xtuitiw, Aratus 233) is below 
Andromeda, between her and the Ram (Eudoxus ap. 
Hipparch. in Arat. 1. 2. 13). 

The southern constellations arc the following: 

(35) (Cetus (K-fjTos, the Sea-Monster or Whale), repre- 
sented as the Sea-Monster sent to kill Andromeda, is 
some distance south of her and Perseus. Its head is on 
the equator, near to the feet of the Ram (cl. Aratus 354). 
It is said to occupy more space in the heavens than any 
other constellation. 

(36) The Endanus (or IJorafLos, Rh>er), alternatively 
called Oceanus and by some identified with the Nile. 
Eudoxus described it as Flora^os, starting from the left 
foot of Orion and lying below the Cetus (Ibpparch. in 
Arat. 1. 8. 6). The legend connects it with Phacthon 
who fell into it when struck hy Zeus with a thunderbolt. 
Later combined with vSatp from Aquaiius (Boll 136-8). 

(37) The Hare (Aayatos, Lepus), a constellation de- 
scribed as under the feet ol Orion and pursued by the 
Great Dog (Sirius) behind it (Aratus 338). 

(38) The Great Dog , Kvajv, Cants Major. Its feet lie, 
like the bend of the river Endanus, on the southern tropic 
(Eudoxus ap. Hipparch. in Arat. 1. 10. 37). The bright 
star of the constellation, Sirius, was known to the Egypt- 
ians as Sothis; the early morning rising of Sirius more or 
less coincides with the beginning of the rising of the Nile. 

(39) Procyon, Ilpoicvtav, Antecanis, the Little Dog, was 
called Procyon because its morning rising is just before 
that of Sirius, its position being a little more to the 
north (schol. in Arat. 450. It is just under the Twins. 
Cf. Hipparch. in Arat. 2. 2. 13, etc.). 

(40) Argo, Apydi, is described by Aratus (349-50) 
as being marked by stars only in the half of the ship from 
the mast to the stern. Hipparchus objects to this part 
of the description. Argo’s position is near the hind legs 
and the tail of the Great Dog. 

(41) The Southern Fish (’Ix&Os Norms, Piscis Australis ) 
is described by Aratus (386-8) as being under the Sea- 
Goat (AlyoKcptvf) and turned towards the Cetus. It 
receives the water poured out by Aquarius. It is alter- 
natively called the Great Fish (schol. in Arat.). 


(42) The Water-Snake (’Yhpa, Aratus 444, 519; "Ybpas 
Hipparch. in Arat. 1. 11. g). Its head reaches the middle 
of the Crab, its coils arc below the Lion and its tail above 
the Centaur. On its coils respectively are the Howl 
( Kparijp ) and the Raven ( Kdpa$ ), a representation which is 
of Babylonian origin. 1 1 was identified with the Hydra killed 
by Heracles (schol. in Arat. 443). The scholium also has 
the story that the Raven is a servant of Apollo who was 
sent to fetch a cup of pure water for a sacrifice ; the servant 
found a fig-tree on the way and waited for the figs to ripen; 
ultimately he carried back to Apollo a snake and the cup, 
saying that the snake had prevented him from drawing 
the water from the spring. 

(43) The Centaur (Kcvravpns). According to Eudoxus 
(ap. Hipparch. in Aral. 1. 2. 20) and Aratus (501-3) its 
back is along the winter tropic, like the Argo and the 
middle of the Scorpion ; Aratus says (437-8) that the part 
like a man is under the Scorpion and the hinder (equine) 
part under the Claws. Hipparch. in Arat. 1. 8. 19—23, cor- 
recting this, says that it is almost wholly underVugo except 
for the right shoulder, right hand, and forelegs, winch are 
partly under the Claws. In his left hand he is supposed 
to hold a thyrsus, and a hare dependent; on his right lies 
an animal (&rjpiw) which has been differently understood 
as a clog or a wolf or a panther (Boll 143—8). 

(44) The Altar (Qurypinr, Ara) is in front of the fore- 
feet of the Archer (between them and the fore-feet of the 
Centaur). Aratus uses the name OvTTjpiov (403), Eudoxus 
and Hipparchus tivfiuirrjpiov (Hipparch in Arat. 1.8. 14; 
11. 0, etc.); so Ptolemy. 

(45) The Southern Crown, Ertyavos Norms, is under 
the feet of the Archer. It is probably identical with the 
nameless stars hiyan-oi kokX(o in Aratus (400). The name 
Lrerfuiros is later than Hipparchus hut is used by Gcnunus 
and Ptolemy. Alternative names, according to sceol. in 
Arat. are OvpavioKos, Prometheus, wheel of Ixion 
(*/fiVii*ri? Tpoyn's'). Others ngain call it irXo foe (Boll, 150). 

5. We may assume that Eudoxus gives in his works, 
entitled Phaenomena and the Mirror (“ Evottt pov) respec- 
tively, a description of all the constellations known in his 
time. According to Hipparchus ( In Arati el Eudnxi 
phaenomena 1. 2. 2) the books were separate works, 
though they agreed in all but a lew particulars. Hipparchus 
quotes freely from both. The poem ol Aratus, Phaeno- 
mena, was a popular version of Eudoxus so far at least 
as lines 19-732 are concerned. The commentary of 
Hipparchus gives three names which do not appear in 
Aratus: llpowovs — 17 of the Twins; in a text from 
Teucros a variant Tpl-novs occurs; ns to this see Iloll 
126 f.) ; ripoTpvyTjTrjp, Vindemiatrix, herald of the vintage 
— f of Virgo-, (Canopus, omitted in Aratus, according to 
schol., because not visible in Greece, — a of Argo: on 
this see Hipparch. in Arat. 1. 11.7. Called the ‘pilot of 
Menclaus*. 

6. Gcminus ( Elaaywyr} ei’y ra. <f>awnfi€i>a, c. 3) gives a 
list of the constellations, which he divides into three 
classes, those in the zodiac and those to the north and 
south of it respectively. The list does not differ sub- 
stantially from rhnt given above, but Geminus mentions 
separately the following stars: 

The Crib (^>dnn))\ two Asses (X)vm): as to these see 
under Crab (10) above; Kapbla Aeo vros (the Heart of the 
Lion, Cor Leonis, which Hipparchus calls 6 cv rfj 
tou A/ovroy), with the alternative name ZJacnAiWoy, 
Regulus ; Atvm, Bands , between the two fishes in the 
constellation of that name, and Ewbeofxds, Knot (sec 
Fishes (18) above); " 0 <f> is, the Snake held by Ophiuchus; 
ripnTopri "Ittttov Kad' "ImrcLpxov — Equuleus , Little Horse 
(apparently Hipparchus has not the name, but Ptolemy 
has); BvpaoXoyxos , Thyrsus-staff , which according to 
Hipparchus. 1 the Centaur wields’; w Yhusp, the water from 
Aquarius (see Endanus (36) above); KrjpvKiov tcaB* w hrir- 
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apxov, * Herald's staff, according to Hipparchus’ Cadu- 
ceus), mentioned by Valens as held in Orion's left hand 
(perhaps Egyptian in origin, Boll 167); rnpyoviov, the 
Gorgon's Head, ‘at the end of Perseus’ right hand’; 'the 
small stars close together at the end of Perseus* right hand 
are made into the ftpm) (Sickle)*; BepeviKTjg irAoKupos, 
(Anna Berenices, so called by the courtier-astronomer 
Conon in honour of Berenice and celebrated in the poem 
of Callimachus: Ptolemy {Aim. 2. 56) calls this last 
constellation HAimapu^ simply. 

7* The Milky Way, D lAafuiy kvkA o«t, is described by 
Aratus (400) as ‘that wheel with glaring eyes all round 
which they call Milk’. Democritus was the first to 
recognize that it consisted of stars packed very closely 
together. The name arose out of the legend of Ilera’s 
milk which was spilt when she refused the breast to the 
infant Heracles. Popularly and poetically it was variously 
regarded as the way to the Home of the Clods, the one- 
time orbit of the sun, Phaethon’s course, the souls’ 
meeting-place, etc. 

8. Tlie positions of the various constellations and 

stais in the heavens were shown on globes or ‘spheres’, 
liven Thales and Anaximander are credited by the Doxo- 
graplii with the construction oi such globes. Eudoxus is 
certain to have had one; so had Hipparchus; and Ptolemy 
gi^ve dcLailed instructions for the construction of a globe 
wiyjch would even allow for the change in the position of 
tlui poles with preetssion {Aim. 8. 3). The globe on the 
shoulders of the Atlas harnese in the Naples Museum 
represents such a globe, and is attributed to a date not later 
than A.n. 1 50. It shows the constellations with the principal 
great circles on the heavenly sphere, but not individual 
stars ; the positions of the constellations show that the artist 
avoided the mistakes of Aratus pointed out hy Hipparchus; 
he was aw are, and made use, ol Hipparchus’ corrections. A 
fragment of a similar globe of blue marble is preserved in 
the Berlin Museum (No. 1050 a) ; this has separate stars 
shown in yellow colour within the contour of the figures 
representing the constellations. T H. 

9. We know, through fragmentary preserved astro- 
logical literature, that 111 Egypt of the 1 lellemstie-Roinan 
period many fanciful ‘constellations' were invented 
which may reflect, at least in part, late Egyptian and 
Babylonian traditions. These new groupings were dis- 
tinguished as the sphaera harbarica in contrast to the 
conventional sphaera graecamca. The first evidence for 
this distinction is found with Nigidius Figulus (1st c. 
n.C\), later on with Manilius (3) and Firmicus Maternus 
(qq.v.). The constellations of the sphaera harbarica had 
little influence on astronomy but greatly affected Islamic, 
Hindu, and finally western astrology and its artistic 
representations. 

10. A ‘catalogue of stars’ has as its purpose the locali- 
zation of individual stars in a precise fashion, enabling 
later astronomers to establish changes in stellar positions. 
The first catalogue of this type, listing probably between 
800 and 900 stars, was compiled by Hipparchus in the 
second century B.c. The ways in which Hipparchus de- 
fined the positions of stars is known to us through his 
Commentary to Aratus and Eudoxus; the most important 
method of describing the location of a star consists in 
giving the distance of the star from the north-pole and 
the point of the ecliptic at which the great circle from the 
pole to the star meets the ecliptic. These mixed equatorial 
ecliptic coordinates appear ngam in Indian astronomy 
(so-called ‘polur longitudes'). There is no evidence for 
the consistent use of ecliptic coordinates; in particular, lat- 
itudes (perpendicular to the ecliptic) are never attested. 

The first catalogue of stars in the modern sense of the 
word is contained in Book 7 of the Almagest (for a.d. 137). 
There one finds for 1,022 stars, distributed among 


forty-eight constellations, their ecliptic co-ordinates and 
magnitude (ranging trom 1 to 6). This catalogue of stars 
remained the prototype for practically all major oriental 
and western catalogues until modern times. 

F. Boll-W. Gundel, 'Sternbildcr' in Koschcr, Lex. vi Bf»7 ff. F. 
Pol], Sphaera (Leipzig, 1Q03), W. Gundel, ‘Dekane und Dckanttcrn- 
bildcr', Studien der liihl. It \irburg 19 (1936); H. Vo^t, a L)er Kulcndar 
des Claudius Prolcuuus’ (— Iloll, Gnechischer Kalender v), Bitz. 
find* I berg. Ahad d. llm , Phxl.-htst. KL, 1920: A Hehm,Tarnpeimni- 
Htudien, nut eniem Anbanji: Euktcmon und dns Bucli De films’, 
Ahh. d. Bayer. Ahad. d. H’lii., Phil. -fust. Abt., 1941 ; C. H. F. Pcters- 
E. II. Knuhrl, ‘Ptolemy’s Catalogue of Stars’, Carnegie Inst, of 
Washington, 1915, E. 11 Knohcl, 'Chronology ot Star Catalogues', 
Mem. Royal Astron Soc 4^(1875 -7), 1 tf , A Scherer, Gestirnnamen 
bci den indngermanisehen Vofhern (1951), F. Saxl, Verzeuhms astro- 
logisrher und mvlhologisiher 1 1 lust net ter llaruhihrtften de t Late mt sc hen 
Mitte/alters tn Uormscheri Bibliotheken (1915); F. Saxl, Verzeuhms 
astrologisrher und mythologisi her illustnerUr ilanduhtifim des Lutem- 
isrhen Mittrlallers 11 . Du t -landschriften der Naltunal-Bihlwthrk m 
Wien (1927), F. Saxl H Menu, Catalogue of Asliufagicul and Mytho- 
logical Illuminated Manuscripts of the Latin Middle Ages 111 . Manu- 
sinpfs in Fnglnh Libraries , ed. h Holier (lysj); / V. Astrological 
Manuscripts m Italian Libraries, Pntriek MiGurk (iqhh), P. 
Kunilvsch, Arabisihe Blernnamrli in Kutopa (1959), Unlcrsuchungen 
•■iir Sternrmmenklatut der Amber (19(d) ; F. Gossmann, ‘Pl.iiieliirium 
H.ibylnmcum odei diesumeriscli-hahyloniHchen Sternnamcn', Soipta 
Dnriti/icii Inst. Bibhci 1950 (to he used with some caution). O. N. 

CONSTITUTIONES, the generic name for legislative 
enactments by Homan Emperors, which were made in 
diUerem forms. In the first place the Emperors possessed 
the ius edurndi like- all higher magistrates {see kdktum); 
imperial tdicta were issued for enactments of a general 
character (cf. Caracalla’s edict on citizenship, q.v.), to a 
less extent for law reforms. This purpose was better 
served by decreta (decisions in civil or criminal trials 
passed hy the Emperor) and resenpta (imperial decisions 
upon special points of law, in answer both to petitions, 
libelli , addressed to him hy a litigant, and to the inquiry 
of a judicial official in complicated cases, rrlationes). The 
rescripla were also called epistulae , when directed in the 
form of a letter to the inquiring official or subsertptiones 
when written on the hbellus itself and signed by the 
Emperor. Such cons titu hones, although in form they 
merely interpreted existing law, often in substance laid 
down new rules. The Homans had no theory of the bind- 
ing force of precedent in general, but such rulings, 
coming from the Emperor, were regarded as authoritative 
for future eases, unless their context showed them to he 
‘personal*. In the later Empire attempts were made to 
limit the general effect of rescripla. Another type of con- 
stitutumes w’as the imperial instructions {mandat a) given 
to officials, especially to provincial governors. These 
were more concerned with administrative matters, but 
exceptionally they touched civil law, e.g. in dealing with 
legal relations (marriage, wills) of military persons. 

At the beginning of the Prmcipate there was no clear 
basis for the Emperor’s legislative power, apart from 
edicta as expressions of his magisterial imperium ( procon - 
sulare). The first Emperors used therefore to give effect to 
their legislative intentions by means of the Senate, before 
whom they pronounced personally ( oratio ) or by a 
quaestor their motion for approval by the senators. The 
resolution of the Senate became later a mere formality, 
so that an imperial oratio was simply a kind of publication 
of an imperial law. By the middle of the second century, 
however, constitutiones themselves were recognized as 
having the force of law {Ugu uicem [utgorem] optinent ). 
The numerous quotations of imperial rescripts in the 
works of the classical jurists excerpted in the Digest show 
how productive was this activity of the Emperors in the 
times of the Antonines and their successors. From 
the time of Diocletian and Constantine, at the latest, 
the legislative power of the Emperors was formally and 
clearly unlimited: they issued directly general enactments 
{leges generates ), laying down new legal rules with 
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unrestricted validity. For collections of constitutions, see 
CODl'X. 

For bibliography gee under law AND PHOCKDUKL, ROMAN, $ i 
(books on History nnd .Sources). A. 11., 1). N. 

CONSUL, the supreme civil and military magistrate of 
Rome under the Republic. The etymology ol the word 
consul is uncertain: it has vanously been derived from 
cum-es.se (Niebuhr), from cum-sahre (Mommsen), and 
from consulere (De Sanctis). Jn any case it was not the 
original designation of the chief magistrates: Livy (3. 15. 
12) and the Greek translation of their title {orparTjyos or 
tiTpa-rriyos vnar ot ) show that they were in the first instance 
called ‘praetores’. This name (from prae-ire , to march 
ahead) and its Greek equivalent emphasize the military 
character of the magistracy. The name ot ‘consul’ may 
hnve come into use earlier, but it is unlikely to have be- 
come the official title of the eponymous praetors until 
some time after a third practorship had been created in 
366 n.C. {see praktok). 

According to the traditional account, which has the 
support of the fasti (q.v.), the dual magistracy dated from 
the first year of the Republic in 509. The two principles 
of nnnuality and equal collegiality constituted the answer 
of the Romans to the threat of a return of monarchical 
rule. This view has its adherents among moderns, but 
many alternative theories have also been propounded in 
recent years. A small minority see the transition from 
monarchy to Republic as a gradual evolution. Others 
who accept the traditional ‘revolution’ claim to find the 
antecedents of the consuls in two civil or military assistants 
of the kings. Others again believe that the dual consul- 
ship of equals was a comparatively late development 
from what in the early fifth century had been cither a 
single magistracy or a college of two or more unequal 
partners. 

Analysis of the fasti suggests that the tradition may 
have been wrong in regarding the consulship as an office 
from which plebeians were at one time excluded by law. 
In the fifth century, however, plebeian consuls were few, 
nnd it was not until 367 that the Licinian plebiscite pro- 
vided for the compulsory election of at least one consul 
of plebeian status. Assisted perhaps by the creation of a 
third praetorship in 366, the comitia repeatedly violated 
this enactment in spirit, if not m letter, during the next 
twenty-five years, and it was only after what was probably 
a more precise formulation of the measure in 342 that the 
election of a plebeian became a regular annual occurrence. 
Even then the patricians continued to fill the other con- 
sulship until 172. 

Throughout the Republic candidates for the consulship 
were elected by the people in the comitia centuriata, but, 
as they were proposed by the senators from their own 
ranks, liberty ot choice was greatly restricted, it disap- 
peared under the Empire when the comitia centuriata 
were suppressed and the Emperors either recommended 
the candidates or themselves assumed the consulship. 
Under the Republic the consuls entered office on 15 
Mar. (after 153 n.c. on 1 Jan.) and retained it for a 
whole year; under the Empire they retained it from two 
to four months only. Consequently, while during the 
Republic consuls, except suffecti (that is, other men ap- 
pointed in case of the death, illness, or resignation of a 
consul), both gave their names to the year, despite differ- 
ences of rank arising from their age ( collega motor ) or the 
polling {collega prior), consuls during the Empire did so 
only if they entered office on 1 Jan. ( consules ordinarii , 
to be distinguished from their successors consules suffecti). 
A further distinction during the Empire depended on 
whether consuls were single or married, and the number of 
their children. Moreover, the Emperors often appointed 
themselves or their relatives and prot£g£s consuls, entirely 


disregarding the legal age limits, which had been 
carefully fixed in 180 b.c. by the Lex Villia Annalis ( see 
villi us). Jn the age of Cicero no one under forty-two 
could be elected consul; under the Empire even children 
could be invested with the ofiice, which was conferred 
upon Hononus at birth. But the consulship survived in 
the Western Roman Empire until a.d. 534. 

Mommsen, Rbm. Staatsr., 11 3 1. 74!!.; De Sanctis, Star. Rom 
i.401 II. (cl Riv. I'll, 1929, 1 ff); M. Holleaux, £t/> H fr, yds eirarov 
( I Q 1 o ) , F.. S. St.'ivclny, lint. 1956. go 11 (on ot i^iiis) ; O^ilvie, Comm. 
Lrvv l ~ 5 , 230 f.; F_ (Jnssulu, J vrupfu politic! romatu ( 1962) ; A. F Astin, 
The Lrx Annalis htfure Sulla (lO^S), A. Lippuld, Consules (Jiuim, 
lyfil) (dealing with 264-201 n r.). For lists ot consular FiiMi, 
A. Degra^si, Jnscr. Ital xm, i (1947), Republican, and 1 Fasti 
consul an dell' impero romano (1052). Mrougluon, MliR\ E J. Ilirkcr- 
man, Chronology of the Ancient World ( 1968), 170 11. 1*. T. ; E. S S. 

CONSUS, a Roman god whose festivals (Consualia) 
were on 19 Aug. and 15 Dec., possibly in connexion 
with the ending respectively of the harvest and the 
autumn sowing. He seems connected with Ops (q.v.), 
by the dates of his festivals. The most reasonable ex- 
planation of his name is that it is connected with cundere 
and he is the god ol the store-bin or other receptacle lor 
the garnered grain. This, as corn was often stored under- 
ground, may account lor his subterranean altar in the 
Circus Maximus, uncovered only on his festival days 
(Varro, Ling. 6. 20; Dion. Hal., Ant. Rom. 2. 31.2); for its 
alleged inscription (Tert., De Sped. 5) see v. lilumenthal 
and Rose, ARW 1936, 384; 1937, 111. The ancients 
commonly supposed his name to have something to do 
with consilium (Dion. Hal., ibid. 3) or, because his altar 
lay m the Circus, identified him with Poseidon IIippios 
(Livy 1. 9. 6). He had also a temple on the Aventine, 
probably vowed or dedicated by L. Papirius Cursor 
about 272 li.C. (see Platncr-Ashby, 141). liis character- 
istic offering was firstfruits (Dion. Hal., ibid.). Horses 
and asses were garlanded and rested on his festival (Fiut., 
Quaest. Rom. 48, whereon sec Rose). Whether he was 
originally honoured with circus games is doubtful. 

Latte, RR 7 2. H. I. R. 

CONTAMINATIO : a word used hy modern scholars 
to express the procedure of Plautus and Terence in in- 
corporating material from another Greek play into the 
play which they were ‘translating’. The precise sense in 
which Terence's critics intended contaminare {Andr. 16, 
Heaut. 17) is not clear, for the word was being used not 
descriptively but pejoratively; but the concern of the 
critics was with the Greek plays and tlicir intention to 
preserve them from violence. The practice which it was 
intended to condemn is clear since Terence makes it 
explicit {Andr. q IT.) that it referred to his ‘translating’ 
Menander’s Andria and incorporating some parts of the 
Perinthia. He goes on to claim the precedent of Naevius, 
Plautus, and Ennius, and prefers their neglegentia to the 
obscura diligentia of his critics (these words too nre not 
being used descriptively, but in the interest of pro- 
ducing assonance and antithesis — as is common in the 
ambitious rhetoric of Terence’s prologues). The frag- 
ments of Naevius and Ennius nre too meagre to judge, 
but Plautus (q.v.) gives evidence of the procedure 
criticized in Terence. 

G. E. Duckworth, The Nature of Roman Comedy (19T2), 202 ff. 

G. W. W. 

CONTIO (conventio) was a public gathering at Rome 
which even non-citizens, though illegally, used to attend. 
It was summoned by a magistrate or priest, cither as a 
preliminary to legislation, m which case the measures to 
be passed were announced, or as a political assembly, 
called to discuss questions of public moment or the pro- 
grammes of the political leaders. A magistrate could cancel 
a meeting summoned by an inferior {contionem avocare ), 
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and a trihune could veto or adjourn it ( inlercessio and 
obnuntiatio). The right of addressing the audience (row- 
tioneni dure) depended on the will of the president who 
addressed the assembly from the platform (ex superiore 
loco ), while the debaters spoke ex inferior e loco. The 
meetings generally took place near the rostra, in day- 
time, on diesjasti . As the kings had done, so the Emperors 
alone summoned the meetings to address the people in 
solemn circumstances. 

Mommsen, Rom Staatsr. i J . 191 ff , (». W Pntsfurd, The Roman 
Assemblies (iQog), 139ft., A II. J. I Jrecimlgc, Roman Ruhhc Life 
(1911), 158 ff. 1\ T. 

CONTRACT, ROMAN LAW OF. For the earliest 
contractual forms, see nrxum, stipulatio. The classi- 
cal law had no single principle of contract but rather, on 
the one hnnd, a form (stipulatio) into which any agreement 
could be cast, and on the other, a list of contracts (i.e. of 
typical circumstances in which an agreement would be 
given legal effect). Unless an agreement were clothed in 
the form of a stipulatio or satisfied the requirements of 
pne of the listed contracts, neither parly could sue on it. 
According to Justinian’s classification (Inst. 3. 13. 2), 
which was based on that of Gaius (3. Hq), conti acts arose 
ib four ways (a) re, hv the handing over of a thing; ( b ) 
t \rrbis, by formal woids ( stipulatio , q.v.; do l is dictio , see 
mWkiac.e); (r) htteris , by written entries in the account 
bdok of the creditor ; (< 7 ) consensu, by a simple agreement 
within defined limits. The contract htteris was obsolete or 
obsolescent in the time of Gaius, and its exact character 
is obscure. The Mist of contracts’ mentioned above com- 
prises in fact those arising re and consensu (and certain 
other specific agreements of minor importance — the so- 
called clothed pacts — which were made actionable in the 
course of time by the praetor ( see l ine ihm) or by imperial 
constitutionrs (q.v.)). The tour ‘real’ contracts were : 
(1) mutuum, a loan for consumption, i.e. of things such as 
money and food which can oidinanly he used only by 
being consumed; the honower was obliged to return an 
equivalent in quantity and quality; the payment ot 
interest, with a maximum of 12 per cent., reduced by 
Justinian to 4 per cent., required a special agreement, 
normally a stipulatio ; (2) conmmdutum , a gratuitous loan 
for use; (3) deposition, a handing over ol a thing for 
gratuitous safe-keeping, the depositee having no right to 
use it ; (4) pignus, a pledge ( see sicurity). The consensual 
conti acts were: (1) Vlmptw veiuhtui, sale. This contract is 
made when the parties agree on a thing to he sold and a 
price (in money). Thereafter, although the thing belongs 
to the seller until it is handed over, the buyer bears the 
risk of its being damaged or destroyed (unless by the 
fault of the seller), and is correspondingly entitled to any 
accruing benefit. The seller must guaiantee to the buyer 
undisturbed possession of the thing and, in the law of 
Justinian, the absence of serious but latent defects of 
quality. (This liability for latent defects was the result 
of a development to which the edict of the aediles (q.v.) 
curules concerning the sale of slaves and beasts made a 
large contribution.) (2) Lot at to conductw (hire) included 
not only the hiring or leasing of a movable or immovable, 
but also contracts of employment in the form either of 
the hire of services or of the placing out of a job of work 
to he done (distinguished in modern terminology as 
locatio cunductio operarum and opens respectively). Here, 
as in sale, the reward must be fixed and in money. Where 
a reward was not intended or was inappropriate because 
of the social position of the person rendering the services, 
the contract would he: (3) Mandatum , an undertaking to 
perform a gratuitous service for another at his request. 
Even though the contract was in principle gratuitous it 
wns common to pay an honorarium , and in the late classi- 
cal law it was possible to claim it in a special proceeding 


(cf. advocatus). (4) Societas (partnership), an agreement 
to co-operate for a common purpose, each party making 
some contribution, of either capital, skill, or labour, and 
each sharing equally, unless otherwise agreed, m profits 
and losses ( see also commijnio). These contracts were 
flexible not only because they rested on a formless agree- 
ment but even more because the parties were obliged 
to observe bona fides in the making and execution of 
them, and in the hands ol the jurists bona Jides was a 
fertile concept. 

For agreements which did not fall within these types 
the pinetor could grant a special action ( actio in factum). 
These exceptions were eventually (but probably not in 
the classical law) generalized into the category of what 
are now, following a Ilyzantine terminology, called 
‘innominate contracts', enforced by actio pmescriplis 
verbis. An innominate contract is any agreement which 
does not conform to any of the types listed above (e.g. a 
contract of exchange, which was not sale since it had no 
money price, or a contract of employment in which a 
1 e ward was intended but was not fixed at the time of the 
agreement), but only if it has been performed on one side 
(e.g. the services have been rendered). The importance 
of this type of contract is that it provides a general 
principle which (subject to the requirement of performance 
on one side) tills the gaps left by the traditional typical 
contracts. 

See thr tcxl-bookfc mnUinnrd under I AW AND rHOi'HniHF, HOMAN, 
§ 1. P. I)c Krnnusu, Svnallafpna 1 (1913), u (iui(>). P lionfanie, 
Reran gun idin 11 S. Uicrobonu, Studi llonfante 11 ( 1 930) V. A rani’ 10- 
llui 7 , liespotwahilita cnntrattualr 2 (19.il), it matidalo w dir. ram. 

//« societd m dir. ram (1950); La comjirarendita in dir. rum. 
(»9'vi) T. M.iVcr-Maly, Locatio conductio (1956); F dc ZuUielu, 
Roman Law of Salt (1945), A Watson, Contrail of Mandate (19(11), 
IJ NicIioIlls, An full oduc turn to Roman Law (19(12), 159 ft. 11 . N. 

CONTUBERNIUM (from taberna) meant a ‘dwelling 
together’, as of soldiers or animals, but especially cohabi- 
tation between slave and slave or slave and tree. Since a 
slave lacked juristic personality, a contubcrmum was not 
a marriage but a factual situation, at the pleasure of the 
owner, creating no legal consequences despite the use of 
such words as uxor, rnaritus or pater, even in legal texts. 
Children were the property of the mother's master; no 
slave woman could be guilty of adultery; manumission of 
one or both parents need not extend to their issue. It is 
impossible to determine how widespread de facto slave 
‘families’ were: there was little place for them in Cato’s 
estate management or in the mines, much more among 
urban slaves, increasing under the Empire. Despite a 
certain ‘humanitarian’ trend in imperial law (e.g. Dig. 
33. 7. 12. 7; but cf. 33. 7. 20. 4), there was never a signi- 
ficant diminution of an owner’s legal right to separate 
them. 

For bibliography, sec FRFEDMl£N; SLAVERY. M. 1. F. 

CONVENTUS, ‘assembly’, is technically used (i) for 
provincial assizes; (2) for associations of Italians abroad. 

(1) In most provinces, by the late Republic, assizes 
were held in fixed centres, in each for a defined district 
(later called conventus iundicus). The system was prob- 
ably borrowed from Hellenistic practice, and in the East 
Cicero still used the Greek term biohcqai ■?. The con- 
ventus, under the Empire, sometimes (e.g. in Spain) had 
their own imperial cult. 

(2) Ry the early second century b.c., Italians (especially 
in the East) united for religious and other purposes under 
elected’ magistri. These associations called themselves 
‘Italici’ [later ‘cives Romani’ — but the Greeks from the 
start called them Toqxafoi] qui [e.g.] Argi negotiantur’ (or 
similar informal titles). Owing to their race, and often to 
special concessions, they obtained a position of great 
local importance, and the governor would rely on them 
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for service on juries and on his consilium and for advice 
on local conditions. Under the Empire these conventus 
ettnum Romanorum (as they came to be culled) even passed 
decrees together with Greek city authorities. In some 
provinces (c.g. the Gauls) local associations (each normally 
under a curator ) united under a summus curator for the 
province. Curatores were often Romanized natives. With 
the spread of Romanization, especially in the West, the 
conventus naturally disappeared. 

Ruggiero, Dis Fptgr., s.v. li H_ 

CONVERSION, abandonment, more or less sudden, 
of one way of living in favour of another, a genuine 
phenomenon and occasionally testified to m antiquity. 
The most famous case is that of the young rake Polemon, 
who strayed into Xenocrates’ lecture-room and was so 
impressed hy his discourse on temperance that he turned 
philosopher (Diog. Laert. 4. 16). Horace professes 

( Carm . i. 34) to have been converted from materialism 
by thunder from a clear sky, which at least shows that 
such a thing was supposed possible. Hut religious 
conversion, i.e. the abandonment of one religion for 
another, did not take place under polytheism; a believer 
in certain gods would not cease to believe in them because 
he was attracted to and became a devotee of another. 
A mystery-cult might attract a man to a religious life 
as a monastic order does today, but that again is not 
abandonment ol former beliels. Only Judaism and 
Chnstiunity produced conversions in this sense. 

A D. Nock, Conversion (ig^vp. and in Puntuh Franz Joseph Dot- 
tier dargeboicn 1O5 H., also art. ‘C011 verb m' in Ii/lC 

11 J. R. 

COOKERY. The surviving evidence is regrettably in- 
complete for ancient methods of cookery. The only extant 
cookery book is that ascribed to Apicius (q.v.); but rem- 
nants of what must once have been an extensive literature 
(especially in Greek) are preserved by Athenaeus, and 
there are numerous incidental references elsewhere, 
especially in the Roman agricultural writings and (for the 
haute emsine of his day) the Cena of Pctronius. The con- 
tents of some Roman kitchens have come to light in situ 
nt Pompeii , but Greek culinary objects of various periods, 
found in the Athenian agora and elsewhere, had for the 
most part been broken and discarded. Further informa- 
tion comes from vase-paintings and terracotta figurines. 

Bread, which for the greater part of the period formed 
the basis of the diet, was as early as the sixth century n.c. 
often produced in commercial bakeries, which became 
increasingly common later. Hut it could also be baked at 
home, from flour ground within the household on saddle- 
stones or, later, rotary querns (see miu.s). (The mortar 
proper («A/ius’, pi la) was used for dehusking grain and for 
pounding other foods (c.g. dried fish), while the smaller 
Oucia ( mortar iwn ) was probably similar to our mixing- 
bowl.) The dough was kneaded on a kneading table 
(ffdpScmos, fiatcTpa) and baked cither ‘under the ashes’ — 
under a tile or dome-shaped cover (irviyevs, testu) with 
burning charcoal heaped over it — or in a small oven 
(probably — Kpifiavos, ihbanu v), heated from below 
and often portable, or else, in Roman times, in a large 
baking-oven (Jttmus), which was pre-heated from within, 
the fire being removed before cooking began. All these 
ovens could be used for other foods also. For the kneaded 
barley a, which served the poorer classes in Greece, 
the dough was prepared in a large bowl after the grain 
had been parched on a </>pvyeTpuv and perhaps roughly 
crushed. 

Other foods could be prepared either by dry heat 
(grilling, frying, roasting) on a brazier (iox^pa) or over an 
open fire, often with the help of spits or a grill (probably 
Tayr/rov) ; or else they could be boiled or stewed. For 


the latter purpose pots (xvrpai) or covered 'casseroles* 
(Ao7mfier) were used, which could he heated either in large 
'barrel cookers’ or on small braziers or on tripods or 
gridirons over charcoal burning on the hearth. Sometimes 
wood appears to have been burnt in the hearth and 
sausages, sucking pigs, etc., smoked above it, the smoke 
escaping through the roof or a vent in the wall. From 
Roman sites water-heating contrivances, at times highly 
ornamented, are also known, some of which suggest 
cooking by the bain-marie process. 

The ancient kitchen also contained ladles, spoons, 
strainers, graters, meat-hooks, cleavers, knives, and the 
like, often very similar to their modern counterparts. In 
general its equipment was more portable and, nt least in 
Greece, less tied to a purpose-built room than is usual 
nowadays; hut many of its implements, like the cooking 
methods employed, show a remarkahle degree of con- 
tinuity, especially in Greece, from ancient to modern 
times. See also food and diunk, 

H. A Spjrkus, 'The ("Jrcck Kitchen', JUS lyfiz, 121 fT , 1065, 
162 f (with copious references), H Flower and K, Rosenbaum, 
Afucius, The Hawaii Cookery Hook (1958), csp. zy 11 . by J. I.iversulge , 
ftr, fa v Kochhucher, Kuchkunst. L. A M 

COPAlS, a lake, now drained, which in early days 
covered most ot the west plain of Bocotia. Jt took its 
name lroin Copac on its north side. The swallow-holes 
on its east side were cleared and enlarged, and canals dug 
north and south to lead the Cephissus and other streams 
to them round the edge of the plain. Shnlts for uncom- 
pleted tunnels were also bored on the low lulls in the 
north-easi coiner and between Copais and Lake 1 lelice 
on the east. The drainage works were usually ascribed 
to the Minyans of Orchomenus. The outlets were said to 
have been blocked hy the Theban hero Heracles: p haps 
the Thebans stopped them during their wars against 
Orchomenus. Jn classical times, in spite of attempts to 
drain it, the lake was always swampy, and famous for eels 
(Ar. Ach. 880 If.). On what afterwards became an island 
in the lake is the Mycenaean fortress called Gla (formerly 
identified by some with Arne), the importance of which 
has been shown hy renewed excavations there, a great 
citadel with elaborate double gates from which roads lead, 
especially to the site of Hagia Marina, an elaborate palace 
of two wings and two megara, and a great enclosed space, 
the so-called ‘Agora’, divided from the palace precinct 
and containing other buildings, but apparently an 
integral part of the whole establishment. The complex 
was built in Late Hclladic Hi, and shows signs of violent 
destruction after no long period of use. 

P-K, CL I, 11 4O6 ff E J. A Kenny, Anna/s of Archaeology and 
Anthropology 1915, iSgfF. , U. Kahrstedt, Arch. Anz 1917, * ff 

T. J.D.R. J.H. 

COPTUS (modern Ke/t), chief city of the 5th nome of 
Upper Egypt, on the west hank of the Nile, was the 
starting-place of several routes to the Red Sea, especially 
one eastwards to Kosseir. But Ptolemy IT caused this 
route to be less important than that to Berenice (q.v. 2), on 
the Red Sea, which became a well-equipped camel-track 
and the principal link between the Mediterranean and 
eastern waters. It was developed by Augustus; in the 
third century it temporarily fell into the hands of the 
native Blernmyes and was almost destroyed hy Diocletian 
(a.d. 292), but recovered and maintained itself in the 
Byzantine Age. Part of a customs tariff survives on a 
papyrus from Coptus. 

Wamunirton, Indian Commerce, 6 ff., 14 ff., 50 f., 104 f. ; Kecs. 
FW, *.v. ‘Kopto8\ E. H. W. 

CORA, modern Cori, strongly placed at the north-west 
angle of the Volscian mountains in Lutium (q.v.). Latins 
and Volsci (q.v.) disputed its possession before 340 b.c. 
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After 338 B.c. it was an ally of Rome and later a municipium . 
Fine remains exist of polygonal walls and two temples. 

G. Luffli, T,o tec me a ediltzta romatta (iQS7). 114 IT. : CastfurnoK. 
Stud. urb. 1 3 ff . J E.T. S! 

CORAX of Syracuse (5th c. b.c.) is said to have been the 
first teacher of rhetoric. He perhaps taught the division 
of a speech into npooifiiov, a yu>v f and fniAuyos. Tisias (q.v.) 
was his pupil. {See hhfiohic, ghkkk § 1) 

L. Radermacher, Artium Scriptures (19151), 28 fT. ; G. A. Kennedy, 
The slrl uj Tct suasion m Uievie (19(13), 58 tt. U A. K. 

CORB1LO (probably tlie equivalent of St. Nazaire or 
Nantes), a tow r n of the Veneti on the Loire, to which 
British tin was shipped for conveyance across Gaul to 
Massilia {Marseille) and the Mediterranean coast. The 
transit across Gaul was made in thirty days. Scipio Aemili- 
anus (r. 135 h.c.) met traders from Corbilo at Massilia or 
Narbo, hut failed to extract information about Britain 
lrom them. The town declined when the Cornish tin 
trade languished. 

Struhu 4 190; Dind. 5. 22. Cary, JUS 1924, 172 ft E. II. W. 

CORBULO, Gnafus Domhius (PIV 50, Suppl. iii), 
through the six marriages of his mother Vistilia (Pliny, 
BN 7. 1(12) was connected with many prominent families: 
one of his stepsisters married the Kmperor Gaius. Prob- 
ably cos. sufj. A.ii. 3Q, in 47 he was legate of Germania In- 
terior when he successfully fought against the Chauci led 
by Gannascus, hut was not allowed by Claudius to go 
further. A stuct disciplinarian, lie made his troops dig a 
canal between the Meuse and Rhine. Proconsul ol Asia 
under Claudius, he was soon after Nero’s accession made 
hiatus of Cappadocia and Galatia with the command 
against Parlhia in the war about the control of Armenia. 
This started m earnest only in 58, when Coibulo had 
reorganized the Roman army in the Fast. He captured 
Artaxata and Tigranocerta, installed Tigrunes as king of 
Armenia, and received the governorship ot Syria. But 
Tigranes was driven out of Armenia, the war was re- 
newed in 62, and at Corbulo’s request a separate general, 
Caesennius Pactus (q.v.) was sent to Armenia. After 
Partus’ defeat, Corhulo obtained in 63 a mams imperium , 
restored Roman prestige, and concluded a durable agree- 
ment with Parthia: Tindates, the Parthian nominee to the 
throne ol Armenia, admitted a Roman protectorate. 
Corhulo probably did not abuse his popularity, but his 
son-in-law Vinicianus (q v.) conspired. In Oct. 66 Nero 
invited Corhulo to Greece and compelled him to commit 
suicide His daughtei Dumitia Longina became wife of 
Domitian in 70. It was the homage of the new dynasty 
to the name and influence of the greatest general of his 
tune. The account of Ins achievements in Tacitus {Ann. 
bks. 12-15) mid Dio Cassius (bks. 60—63) derives ulti- 
mately to a great extent from Corbulo's own memoirs. 

M Hammond, flam. Stud 1914, 81 ir , Syme, Tacitus, hl-l* index. 
Portrait: F. Poulsen, Rev. Anh. 19.12, 48 11 . A. M., G. E. E. C. 

CORCYRA {Ktpicvpa), popularly identified with the 
Phaeacia of the Odyssey. In compnnson with the bare 
rocks and hcathland of other Ionian islands, Corcyra has 
an almost tropical luxuriance, thanks to its heavier rain- 
full. Today it is the staging-post between Greece and 
Italy, but, rather surprisingly, it was not always so. Its 
prehistoric links are with the north, not with Greece, and 
there is no evidence of any contact between Greek lands 
and Corcyra until the arrival of colonists, perhaps 
Fretnans at first (a tradition supported by the Euboean 
cow and calf among its coin types) and then Corinthians, 
traditionally in 733 B.c. Recent excavations have revealed 
Geometric pottery of the latter part of the eighth century. 
While there are fine architectural fragments of early 


temples, Corcyra’s chief artistic treasure is the splendid 
but terrible Gorgon pediment, which seemb to epitomize 
the bitterness of the struggle with the mother city, 
Corinth. The standard of Corcyrean behaviour in war 
was set by Periander, the ferocious tyrant of Corinth: 
kidnapping of firstborns, revenged by murder among 
the olives. It shined with Corinth the foundation of 
Epidamnus (q.v.), and perhaps of other colonies in 
Illyria; hut it resented the dominion of the tyrant 
Reminder, and after his death it became a competitor of 
Corinth in Adriatic waters. Pursuing a policy of isola- 
tion, it stood out of the Persian Wars; but in 435 it was 
drawn into open hostility against Corinth, in consequence 
of a scramble for the control of Epidamnus, and to 
escape defeat it sought an alliance with Athens (433), 
which it renewed several times. It received protection 
from the Athenian fleet in 433, and again in 427 and 425, 
when Corinthian fleets attempted to co-operate with 
disallected elements on the island; in 427 and 425 the 
Corcyrean democracy disgraced its victory by wholesale 
massacre of the oligarchs. In 410 Corcyra shook ofl the 
Athenian connexion, hut in 375 it joined the Second 
Athenian League, and so drew upon itself a Spartan 
expeditionary force, which it beat off after a prolonged 
siege (373). By 360 it had again detached itself, but c. 
340 it rejoined Athens in a vain attempt to prevent the 
intrusion of Macedonia into Adriatic waters. After the 
death of Alexander it became an object of dispute be- 
tween various mainland dynasts, Cassnndcr, Demetrius, 
and Pyrrhus, and was occupied for a time by the Syra- 
cusan tyrant Agathocles. In 229 it was captured by the 
Illyrians, but was speedily delivered by a Roman fleet 
and remained a Roman naval station until at least 189. 
At this period it was governed by a prefect (presumably 
nominated by the consuls), but in 148 it was attached 
to the province of Macedonia. 

J. I’arlsch, Ihc In sel Korfu (18K7); l’-K, G'L 2. 2. 422 fl\, ~F.fr yov 1954, 
64 tl ; I Uimnund, Epirus, 393 t. M. C ; S. B. 

CORDUBA (modern Cordoba), a city on the middle 
Baetis ( (Juadalquivir), founded by M. Claudius Marcellus 
in 152 ii.c., and raised to colonial status, with the title 
Patricia, some time after 49 11. C. It was sacked by Caesar 
in 45 for its Pompeian allegiance, and later settled with 
veterans by Augustus. It was the chief centre of Roman 
life and letters in the republican Spains; under the 
Empire it had few rivals, and retained capital importance 
in the administration of Bnetica. Its republican poct9 
were succeeded by the Senecas and Lucan; its Bishop 
IIosius (Ossius) was the dominant figure of the Western 
Church throughout the earlier fourth century. Its 
wealth was sustained by oil, wool, precious metals nearby 
{Mons Marumus), n flourishing business interest, and a 
waterway navigable by small ships. Decline cannot he 
inferred from the scantiness of Roman remains, over- 
laid by its brilliant Moslem period. M. I II. 

CORFINIUM, town of the Paehgni (q.v.) on a strong 
site on the Via Valeria (q.v.) controlling a strategic 
bridgehead across the R. Aternus near modern Corfinio : 
remains exist at the church of San Pelino (i.e. Paclignus). 
Corfinium is unrecorded until the Social War when the 
Italians made it their seat of government and renamed it 
Italia, intending it to become the permanent capital of 
Italy (90 b.c.). They were quickly obliged, however, to 
transfer their seat of government first to Bovianum and 
then to Aesernia (qq.v.). After the Social War Corfinium 
became a Roman municipium. In 49 B.c., garrisoned by 
Donntius Ahenobarbus, it offered temporary resistance 
to Julius Caesar (Caesar, BCiv. i. 15 f. ; App. BCiv. 
2. 38; Suet. Iul. 33 f. ; Lucan, 2. 478 f.). Subsequently 
Corfinium received colonists on several occasions, but 
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apparently was never styled colonia ( Lib. Colon. 228, 255). 
Inscriptions indicate that it remained a flourishing munt- 
cipium in impenal times, hut its later history is unknown. 
Presumably it was destroyed in medieval times. 

Diod. 37. 2- 4i Strabo 5 241 ; ViJl. Pnt. 2. 16. D. Ludovico, Dove 
llalm nacque (igbi ). E. T. S. 

CORINNA, lyric poetess, of Tanagra (fr. 2 ; Paus. 9. 22. 
3), thought in antiquity to be an elder contemporary of 
Pindar, with whom various legends, none very trust- 
worthy, connect her (Suda s.v. Kopiwa\ Plut. de Clor. 
Ath. 4; Ael. I’ll 13. 25; schol. Ar. Ach. 720). But her 
language may mean that she did not write before the 
third century li.r. She wrote narrative lyrical poems on 
Boeotian subjects lor a circle ot women (fr. 2), with titles 
such as Hoeotus , Seven against Thebes , Euonyrme , lulaus , 
Return of Orion. A papyrus at Berlin contains substantial 
remains of two poems. In the first (tr. 4) she describes 
a contest in song between the mountain gods Cithaeron 
and Helicon. Since Helicon is defeated, the contest 
may stand lor the competition between her own kind 
of ait and that of the llesiodic school. In the second the 
seer Acracphen foretells the high destiny of the daughters 
of Asopus, who are married to gods. The material used 
may go hack to epic sources, and is based on legends of 
colonization. Both are written in regular stanzas of 
fixed length 111 winch a metre is repeated and the stanza 
closed with a clausula. She uses simple verse-forms, such 
as minor ionics and chonamhic dimeters. She also wrote 
lyric names, and fr. 5 n, called Orestes , seems to he a 
choral hyinn lor a spring festival. Her text is in the 
reformed Boeotian spelling of the third century and if 
she wrote earlier, must have been transliterated from what 
she wrote. She normally keeps to her own dialect, but 
sometimes admits Aeolic and Homeiic forms. 

Trxi. l'uge, Put'f. Mel Hr. 32b ff ; W Croncrt, Rh. Mas. iooH, 
166 it 

CuMMf-NlAHY, etc ■ U. von Wilnmnwitz-MocllrndnrfF, in Hetl 
Kims. Text, v (2), itjfT ; l*agi. Comma (1953); I'.. Lobcl. Hermes 
>93°. 35b IT- ; 1'- Maas, P\V xi. 1 105. C JVL 11. 

CORINTH, the isthmus city controlling communica- 
tions between north Greece and Peloponnesus and the 
eastern and western seas. The city lay north of the 
citadel (Acrocormth), 2 to 3 miles from the sea, with 
ports, Leeliaeum and Cenchreac, on both gulfs. Finds 
of Mycenaean pottery make it likely that the ‘wealthy 
Corinth’ ol the Achaean catalogue in the Iliad was there 
and not at the site of classical Corinth. 

At the Dorian conquest Corinth probably fell to 
Temenus the conqueror of Argos. Later the kingship 
gave place to the Dorian oligarchy of the Bacchiadae, 
under whom Corinth founded Corcyra and Syracuse 
(both traditionally 733 H.c.), led the way in shipbuilding 
(Amei nodes of Corinth built ships for Samos in 704) 
and naval warfare (battle with Corcyra, 664), and de- 
veloped a great pottery industry. In its latest phase the 
Baechiad government may have fallen under the ascen- 
dancy of Pheidon of Argos. About 657 it was overthrown 
by the tyrant Cypselus, under whose house Corinth 
reached its greatest prosperity and power (commemor- 
ated by dedications at Olympia and Delphi), while the dis- 
contented Baechiad Dcmaratus, according to tradition, 
emigrated to Tarquinii and became the father of Tar- 
quinius Priscus, king of Rome (Blakcway, JRS 1935, 
129 AT.). 

The chronology of the Corinthian tyranny is disputed, 
but archaeological evidence supports the dating of fourth- 
century historians, according to which Periander died in 
585, and his nephew and successor Psammetichus 
(Cypselus II) was overthrown soon after. 

The tyranny was replaced by a constitutional govern- 
ment, based apparently on a board of eight executive 


magistrates nnd a council of eighty (FGrH 90; Nic. Dam. 
F 60). Trade still flourished and craftsmen still enjoyed 
special consideration. The city fostered friendly relations 
with the rising powers of Athens and Sparta; mediated 
between Athens and Thebes over Plataea (519), between 
Athens and Cleomenes ol Sparta (507), Gela and Syracuse 
(491); supported Sparta against the medizing Polycrates 
ol Samos, and Athens against Acgina; and fought well 
against Persia at Salamis, Plataea, and Mycale. 

With the growth of Athenian imperialism Corinth’s 
relations to Athens deteriorated, though even at the revolt 
of Samos from Athens in 440 she opposed Peloponnesian 
intervention; hut Athenian interference at Megara and 
in the Corinthian Gulf had already led to fighting be- 
tween Athens and Corinth in 459, and disputes between 
Athens and Corinth over Corcyra and Potidaea led to the 
our break in 431 of the Peloponnesian War. Corinth 
suffered severely, losing ships, trade, and colonies, and 
after the temporary peace of 421 was for a while estranged 
from Sparta, hut at Mantinca in 418 was again lighting 
on the Spartan side. The Sicilian expedition of 415 
increased her hostility to Athens: Corinthians under 
Gylippus took a leading part in the struggle at Syracuse 
and till the fall of Athens in 404 continued among 
Athens’ most implacable foes. But shortly alter wards 
Corinth combined with Athens, Argos, and Boeotia to 
make war against the tyrannical rule of Sparta. During 
this ‘Corinthian War’ (395-386) a democratic govern- 
ment was established c. 392 with Argive help, hut after 
the war it was teplaccd by an oligarchy. In the troubled 
times of Kpaminondas and Philip II Corinth aimed at a 
neutral policy in Greece proper, hut when Sicilian Greeks 
sought help against local tyrants and Carthage she sent 
out T 1 mo Icon in 344 and helped to repeople Syracuse, 
whose coins now showed the Corinthian pegasus. After 
the battle of Chaeronca (338) Corinth was made the 
gathering place of the new Hellenic League; here Philip, 
its author, and Alexander proclaimed their crusade 
against Persia. 

In the Hellenistic period Corinth became a centre 
of industry, commerce, and commcreialized pleasure, and 
also a key fortress that frequently changed hands in the 
dynastic struggles of the period. In 243 it joined the 
Achaean Confederacy; in 224 it sided against Aratus and 
Maeedon with Cleomenes III of Sparta, and on the latter’s 
overthrow passed again under Maeedon till Flamminus’ 
victory over Maeedon in 198-6, when it was declared 
free like all other Greek cities and became the chief city 
of the Achaean Confederacy. As such it suffered heavily 
when Rome sought to curtail the Confederacy’s power, 
and in 146 it was completely destroyed by Murnmius. 

Refounded in 44 n.c. as a Roman colony, it became 
the capita] of the province of Achaen and was visited hv 
apostles, emperors (including Nero, who made n vain 
attempt to cut a canal through the Isthmus), philosophers. 
Gothic hordes, and earthquakes. Its destruction hy one of 
these last in a.d. 521 is cited hy Procopius as evidence 
that God was abandoning the Roman Empire. 

American Srhool of Clashical StudicR at Athens, Corinth (iqzq ft 
srq.)] J. G. O’Neill, Ancient Cortnlh (1930), H G Payne, Neno- 
cormthia (1931): Perachuru 1 (1940) 11 (19V12); T. J. Dunbnlnn JUS 
1948, 59 ft.; N G. L Hammond, PSA 1954. 93 ff ; E Will, Konn- 
t huik a, with full bibliography (1955). P. N. U ; N. G. L. U. 

CORIOLANUS, Gnaeus Marctus (PW 51, Suppl. v. 
653 ff.), was probably the eponymous hero or god of the 
Volscian town Corioli, from the capture of which he was 
reputed to have won his cognomen. He is said to have 
withdrawn from Rome when charged with tyrannical 
conduct and opposing the distribution of corn to the 
starving plebs ; he then led a Volscian army against Rome, 
from which he was turned back only by the entreaties of 
his mother Veturia and his wife Volumnia (491 B.C.); he 
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wns then put to death by the Volscians. The sources of 
Dionysius 8. 62 and other evidence show that the story 
did not arise from the misinterpretation of any monu- 
ment (especially the temple of the For tuna Muliebris „ 
reputedly built where Coriolanus’ womenfolk had met 
him). Nor was it a fiction invented cither to glorify some 
patrician family, or in imitation of some incidents in 
Greek history (al though some details may have been 
borrowed from the stories of Achilles or Therm stories), 
or, finally, to provide an example of some legal customs 
and institutions. Rather, the legend reflects the period 
when Rome suffered severely from famine and Volscian 
pressure. 


Mommsen, Rom. Ranch, n. 1 13 ft , K T. Salmon, CQ 1010, 06 fT. ; 
D. A Huusr 11 , JRAi igOj, 21 ft , Ogilvie, Comm Ln'\ r-f, 314 M. 


P. T. 


CORITANI, a British tribe occupying part of the eastern 
midlands (Leics., Notts., Lines.); the coins (formerly 
attributed to the Brigantcs) and other remains suggest a 
Belgic aristocracy ruling indigenous inhabitants. The 
tribe, having been under piessure from the Catuvellauni, 
probably welcomed the Roman advance. A nvitas 
Coritanorum w r as created with caput at Hatae (Leicester) 
{Hav. cosrn. t)2, Ptolemy, Geography 2. 3. 20); part of its 
land was reserved for the fortress of Legio IX (later II 
Adiutnx) at Lindum (q.v.), and subsequently used for a 
colnma. A Contanus, M. Ulpms Novantico, is recorded 
on a diploma of 106. Industries included horse-raising, 
and the production of iron and building-stone. 

A. L. F. it j vet, Tarim ami Country m Rom. Ihit * (1964), 148 f . ; 
D F. Allen, The Coins oj the Cantata (igf>2). S S. 1* 


CORN. Among the cereals used for human or animal 
food, maize was unknown in antiquity, and rice (u/>u£ a, 
orvza) remained confined to medicinal use. Rye (ppiL u, 
sreale) and oats (ftpofioq, ar'ena) were 'northern’ grains, 
which, though known, made little impact 111 the Mediter- 
ranean world. Millet (especially ‘common’ millet; Keyxpf^, 
milium) was grown, but mainly as a loddcr and emergency 
crop. The main grains throughout were wheat and 
barley. In Italy, where barley {hordeum) was grown 
largely for fodder, the husked species of wheat, known as 
far and eaten as porridge {puls), were dominant in early 
times (especially the tetraploid ernmer; the hexaploid 
spelt was primarily a ‘Gallic’ gram) and survived in 
ritual use ( mola salsci). But as baked bread began to estab- 
lish itself they gradually gave way to the ‘naked’ species 
( triticum ), which alone are suitable for baking, since 
husked grain required patching before it could be freed 
from its husks. But even among the naked wheats the 
tetraploid species (especially triticum durum), which are 
still grown there but arc now used mainly lor ‘pasta’, 
were more common than the hexaploid triticum vulgar e, 
the Roman stltgo, which comprises all modern bread 
wheats. In Greece, on the other hand, the luisked wheats 
(Uid, uXvpa) appear to have been unimportant, and it was 
harley (k/u0iJ), ground into groats {aXifnra) and ‘kneaded’ 
into fial.ii, that yielded some of its early dominance to 
naked wheat (irvpos), ground into flour {dAcupa) and 
eaten a9 bread; but barley (also used in ritual as ouAni) 
never wholly lost its importance. Throughout the ancient 
world naked wheat finally came to be known as ‘corn’ 
(orros, frumentum) in the sense of 'staple grain’. See also 
ANNONA. 

N. JaHiiy, The Wheats of Classical Antiquity (1944^ I L. A. Moritz, 
CQ 1955, 1 29 ft.; id. Cram-mills and Flour in Classual Antiquity 
(1958). A. M. 


CORN SUPPLY, GREEK. Cereals, especially wheat, 
were the staple in the Greek diet ( see food and drink). 
Given the terrain and its limited technology, the growth 
of population (q.v.) created a supply problem already in 


the archaic period, which remained permanently acute 
and was intensified by war or natural disaster. On the 
mainland of Greece and in the islands a few regions, 
particularly Boeotia and Thessaly (q.v., were fully self- 
sufficient; even the Pcloponncsc imported some corn, at 
least in war-time (Thuc. 3. 86. 3). The main sources were 
southern Russia, Egypt, Gyrene (q.v.), and Sicily (q.v.). 
In the fourth century B.c. Athens imported annually 
more than a million bushels (or twice that on another 
interpretation of Dim, 20. 31-2). 

Even Athens, for all her silver resources {sec laurium), 
had to employ her political influence and power to main- 
tain her corn supply, openly so when her empire gave her 
full control of the Aegean Sea in the fifth century h.c. (e.g. 
Tod, no. 61). In the fourth ccnturv she managed by diplo- 
macy, notably with the Bosporus (Crimea). 

There were also substantial internal controls. In 
Athens (the only state for which there is any detailed 
information) corn supply was on the agenda of the main 
Assembly meeting in each prytany (Anst. Ath. Pol. 43. 4); 
there were special supervisory officials, sitophylakes (q.v.), 
and various regulations prohibiting corn exports and 
stimulating imports. In view of the evident tensions 
which the subject aroused (e.g. Lys. 22; Dcm. 20; 
[56D, it curious that the trade was left largely to 
foreigners and metics (q.v.). From the late fourth century 
n.c. on, special purchasing officials, sitonai, me attested 
in a number of states. 

1 *. M 1 h'lclielliL'im, 'Sims’, PW, Suppl. vi (nnO, L. A. Moritz. 
Gram- Mills and Flour in Classual Antiquity (105H); A. Ianl£, Les 
Ci j tales dam I'antiumte precque (1925); J. I Iascbruck, Trade and 
Politics in Ancient Creece ( iyj.i); K. Kostcr, Dir Lebcnsnutteh'ersor- 
gunp der altprierhischrn Polls (1949), L. (in net, L' Apprmnswnnemenl 
d* AtMnes en hit (igog), C. Mossti, La Fin de la dimocratu athemenne 
(1962), pi. 1. M. 1 . F. 

CORN SUPPLY, ROMAN, ANNONA. 

CORNELIA (1, PW 407), the second daughter of 
Scipio Afncanus, married Ti. Sempromus Gracchus 
(q.v. 2). Of her twelve children only three reached 
maturity: Sempronia, who married Scipio (q.v. 11) 
Aemilianus, and the two famous tribunes Tiberius and 
Gaius Gracchus (qq.v. 3 and 4). After her husband’s 
death she did not remarry (she refused an offer by 
Ptolemy VII Physcon) and devoted herself to the manage- 
ment of her estate and the education of her children. 
Traditions vary about how tar she encouraged or attempt- 
ed to restrain the political activities of her 90ns, but she 
did check Gains’ attack on Octavius (q.v. 2). Sonic of her 
letters were known to Cicero, wdio admired their style, 
but the authenticity of two fragments preserved in 
MSS. of Nepos lias been much disputed and must be 
regarded as uncertain, although many have taken them 
to be genuine. She was cultured, with pronounced phil- 
hellenic interests, and after her sons were killed she con- 
tinued to entertain many guests at her home at Miscnum. 

Plat. Tiberius nnd Gaius Gracchus J. Carcunino, Autour des 
Gracques (igzK), 47, 107; II. Fortsch, Die po/itische Rolle der Frau 
(i93S). 56; (*. Corrndi, Cornelia e .Sempronia (1946); on the letters 
see also 11 . Last, CAH ix 5b 11 1 and bibliography there. A. E. A. 

CORNELIA (2, PW 417), the cultured daughter of 
Metellus (q.v. 1 r) Scipio, married P. Crassus (q.v. 5) in 
55 n.c. and in 52 Pompey. After Pharsalus she accom- 
panied him to Egypt, where she saw him murdered. She 
returned to Italy. G. W. tt. 

CORNELIUS (1, PW 18), Gaius, quaestor of Pompey 
and friend of Gabinius (2) (qq.v.), whom he supported as 
his colleague in the tribunate (67 n.c.). He tried to intro- 
duce various reforms, but met with stiff resistance from 
the Optimate interests that he threatened, and achieved 
little of importance except for a law requiring a praetor 
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to abide by his edict (q.v.) in administering justice (which 
had hitherto not been compulsory). Attempts to accuse 
him o fmaiestas led to a trial in 65 ; but Cicero successfully 
defended him, no doubt in order to please Pompey. 
Ascomuii, In Cornehanam . W. McDonald, CQ 1929, 196 f? 

E B. 

CORNELIUS (2, PW 360) SEVERUS, Augustan poet. 
Of his hexameter poem on the Sicilian War of 38-36 B.c., 
perhaps part of a longer Res Rnmanae, Quintilian says 
(10. I. 89) that if he had maintained the level of the first 
book he would have been second only to Virgil; Seneca 
{Sttas. 6. 26) quotes a passage of twenty-five hexameters 
on Cicero's death. The nature of the ‘carmen regale’ 
Bscrihed to him by his friend Ovid {Pont. 4. 16. 9; cf. 4. 
2. 1) is unknown. CJ. AETNA (3). t\ J F. 

CORNELIUS (3, PIV 168) I.ABEO (? second half of 
3rd c. A.n.) wrote a (lost) history of Romano-Ktruscan 
religion. 

CORNIFICIUS (i, PW 8), Quintus, of recent sena- 
torial family, was an orator and poet and a friend of 
Catullus and Cicero (cf. Cat. 38. i, Cic. Fam. 12. 17-30). 
He wrote a lost epyllion Glaucus. As quaestor pro pruetore 
in 48 n.c. he recovered Illyncum for Caesar and helped 
to defend it against the Pompeian fleet. Praetor (47 or 45), 
in 46 he went to the Past, perhaps as governor of Cilicia; 
presently, however, Caesar assigned him to Svria and the 
war against Biissus (q.v. 1); what he did in this regard is 
not known. In the summer of 44, probably by Caesar’s 
appointment, he went as governor to Africa Vetus, and 
continued to hold it for the Senate in disregard of 
the pretensions of Calvisius (q.v.) Sahinus. In 43 the 
Triumvirs proscribed him and assigned the province 
to T. Scxtius (q.v. 1), governor of Africa Nova, who 
eventually defeated and killed him near Utica (42). 

F. L. Garnet , Philo] iSq.p 132 ff.; Syine, Rom. Rev., srr index; 
Schanz I lusiut. i. 308 11.; FPL 90. T J - G. 

CORNIFICIUS (2, PW 5), Lucius, a friend of Octavian, 
in 43 u.c. prosecuted M. Brutus for the murder of Caesar. 
In 38 he was one of Octavian’s naval commanders in the 
war against Sextus Pompeius. In 36 he was cut ofl with 
three legions at Tauromenium, hut exti icatcd them and 
after a perilous march joined Agripp.i at Tyndans. lie was 
consul in 35, and later proconsul of Africa, triumphing on 
3 Dec. 32. He rebuilt the temple of Diana on the Aven- 
tine, and used to commemorate his march of 36 by 
riding to his dinner engagements on an elephant. 

Syme, Rom. Rev., see index, Platner-Ashby, 140 f- f - J- C. 

CORNIFICIUS (3), by some regarded as the author of 
Rhetonca (q.v.) ad ) I erenmum, cannot be certainly identi- 
fied among several Cormficii. 

CORNOVII, a tribe of western Britain (Stalls., Cheshire, 
Shropshire), with caput at Viroconiurn (q.v.). Legionary 
fortresses existed in their territory at Viroconiurn and later 
at Dcva, and auxiliary forts also were long maintained, 
whether hecause of tribal unrest or as n protection against 
the Welsh. Perhaps because of this rural insecurity few 
villas occur, the resources of the civitas being concentrated 
at Viroconiurn. Industries include salt, copper, and lead 
workings. The Notitm records a cohors I Cornoviorum at 
Newcastle. 

A. L. F. Rivet, Torvn amt Country ttt Rom. Rrit 1 (1964), 1 to f ; 
I. A. Richmond in Foster and Alcock, Culturevnd Environment (iyf>3), 
25 iff. S. S K. 

CORNUTUS (t). L uciiJs Annafits, born c. A.n. 20 at or 
near Leptis, as a freedman of Seneca, or of one of his 


relatives, assumed the name Annaeus, and became a 
teacher of philosophy and rhetoric at Rome, c. a.d. 50, 
including Lucan and Persius among his pupils. Persius 
dedicated to Cornutus his fifth satire, and in 62 be- 
queathed him a sum of money, which he refused to 
accept, and his library. In collaboration with CacsiuH 
Bussus, Cornutus edited the posthumous poems of his 
disciple, omitting any passage which might appear to 
contain allusions to Nero. He was exiled in 63, 64, or 65. 
the cause is a matter of dispute, as is the question whether 
he later returned to Rome and resumed his literary 
activity. Cornutus was equally versed in Greek and Latin 
literature and wrote on Aristotle’s logic* (in Greek), and 
on rhetoric, the poetry of Virgil, etc. (in Latin). His one 
extant work (unless he wrote Octavio — see V. Cioffi, Riv. 
Fit. 1937, 246 IF.) IS the ’AVitym/o/ tojv kutu rijv 'E\Xtjvlkt]1’ 
OtoXoyiav nu ft fvoji’, or Summary of the Traditions 
concerning Greek Mythology; m this, he expounds, 
mainly following Clirysippus, the principles of Stoic 
criticism of myths, w hich he explains allegorically. In the 
Middle Ages scholia on Persius and Juvenal were wrongly 
attiihutcd to him: cf. Teuffel, §299. 2; Sclianz-IIusius, 
§451. Christ-Schmid-Slahlin ii°. §518. 

Tpxrs C I.nnK (Teubnr.r, 1BK1). The frapments of Cornutus’ 
minor woiks collet led by R Hep pc, Ue L. Annaen Gornuto ( 1 yob) 
I\ Deelnnmc, La Critique de\ traditions reltgieuses thfz let greet 
annrrii (iqos); R. Schmidt, De Gornuti Thevlogiae Graeme eompeiuiio 
(Dims Halle’, iyi2); J "l ate, C*C> iyzy r 41 tl ; G Hurra Scrra, hull 
Aisuc. G. hit de 19(13, 388 It ; Nuik in PW Suppl. v. 99s 11 , ay 

Kninutos. » J - 1 


CORNUTUS (2) TERTULLUS, Gaiks Iui.iiis {PW 
196), probably from Perge in Pamphyha, was a friend of the 
Younger Pliny. I Iis career was : legate of Crete and Cyrcne, 
proconsul of Gallia Narbonensis, a period of quiet under 
Dornilian, praefectus aerurn Saturni (a.d. 98-100), cos. 
stiff. 100 with imperial approval (Phny was his coReague 
in these last two offices), curator of the Via A jmilia 
(<-. 104), governor ot Aquitama (111-12), of Pontus- 
Bithyma (r. 115) and proconsul of Asia (or possibly of 
Africa) in 117/18. His life illustrates the emergence of 
the more civilian senatonal careers. 


JI.S 1024. J 
54 f- 


Reynolds, PCPS 19(13. 1 ff. ; S Jameson, JRS lobT, 

If. 11. S 


CORONIS, in mythology, daughter of Phlegyas, and 
mother of Aselcpius (qq.v.). While with child by Apollo, 
she had an intrigue with (or married) Ischys son of 
Rial us, an Arcadian. Apollo learned this from a crow 
which brought word to Delphi (Pindar emends the story; 
Apollo knew it by his omniscience), and sent Artemis 
to kill Coroms. But when she was on the funeral pyre, 
he took the unborn child from her womb and gave bun 
to Chiron to bring up (so Hesiod, fr. 123 Rzacli ; Pindar, 
Pylh. 3. 24 11 .). The local legend of Epidaurus omits 
the affair of Ischys and the killing, and says Coroms was 
also called Acgla (Isvlius, 46 ff.). Apollo turned the ciow 
black lor bringing the bad news (Ov. Met. 2. 632). 

II J R. 


CORRECTOR. Since ‘free’ cities were technically 
independent of the governor (vee socn), they were, on the 
whole, left to run their own affairs by the early Roman 
emperors. Trajan first sent a praetorian to Achaea to 
regulate the state of the free cities, which was apparently 
unsatisfactory. (Pliny, Ep. 8. 24, gives him advice.) 
Pliny (q.v. 2) himself, though actually governor, had 
special powers to perform a similar task for the cities in 
Bilhynia (see, e.g., Ep. 10. 18. 3), and Cornutus Tertu II us 
( ILS 1024) succeeded him. Senior Roman senators with 
various titles (often corrector = biopOtarq^) soon appear 
in various eastern provinces, all with a similar mission 
(e.g. ILS 1067 ; and cf. hekodes atticus i). 
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In Italy, Domitmn seems to have begun serious inter- 
ference in local government (see curator rei pubijcak). 
Officials supervising various regions appear in the second 
century a.d. (e.g. JLS 1040; 2768-9); by the early third 
we find a consular corrector ltaliae ( 1 LS 1159), later 
several more, as well as correct ores of Italian regions, 
where Diocletian established them us regular governors. 
Kuheilto, Diz. Epigr ., h.v. F. H. 

CORSICA (Kvpvos), a rugged island in the Mediterra- 
nean oil western Italy, consisting mostly of mountains 
that rise 9,000 feet and fall sheer into the sea on the west. 
The eastern coast, however, has good harbours. The 
tradition that Coi sica’s earliest inhabitants were Iberians 
mixed with Ligurians is credible but unprovahle. About 
535 B.c. Etruscans, helped by Carthaginians, expelled the 
colony which Phocaeans had established at Alalia thirty 
years earlier. The island, which apparently fell under 
Etruscan control foi some time, latei came under Cartha- 
ginian influence. By sending expeditions in 259 and 231, 
Home ousted the Carthaginians and organized Corsica 
with Sardinia as one province (subsequently in imperial 
times, exactly when is unknown, Corsica became a 
separate province). Rome colonized Mariana and Alena 
On the cast coast but exercised only nominal authority 
over the wild interior. Corsica produced ship-building 
t^inhri, bitter-tasting honey, granite, cattle, the Romans 
did not work its mines. Vandals, Goths, Ravenna 
Exarchs, and Saracens successively followed the Romans 
as masters of the island. 

Sltiibn 5. zzj f ; l J linv, HN 3 80 (number ol Coisican towns 
nitcd) , Ihlt 1 1 f> s t ■ Diodorus 5 ii I , Tlieophr Him 

J‘t. 58 1, htiiLia's piLtme ol Cnibica as inhospitable arid un- 
healthy (that \2 7 I , hpigr 1 f 1 is untrustworthy C'oiskii was 

ln*i plan ol evile In gcnriul anrient author* si Idoin mention Corsica. 
y Miction, Melanges, di V hi ate ftanfiusr de Rome iSgi, 10O; F. von 
Dulin. Jtalisthe Crdhrrkundi (ly.14) 1 Ji^, E. I'dis, St on a delta 
S aidtgna 1 delta Cornea (ig-i.U t. ' 1 *. S. 

CORSTOPITUM, a Roman military post near Cor- 
hndge, Noi thumherland. The name, possibly corrupt, 
is ol uncertain etymology (Corstopitum, It. Ant. 464. 3; 
Cm lelopocai ium, Rar. (Josm, 432. 0) Here the road 
from York to Scotland bridged the Tyne, branching 
to Carlisle and Twctdmoulh. The plate began as a 
Flavian hndge-head fort, with timber buildings and turl 
rampatt ( Ardi . A el. scr. 4, xv (1900), 25s) garrisoned hv 
the ala Petriana (Colhngwood and Wright, R 1 H 1172). 
It lay empty when Hadrian's Wall was built, hut im- 
port, ml buildings were erected in A.n. 139 ( RIP 1147) 
and 140 ( Rlli 1148) under Lnllius (q v. 4) Urhicus and in 
163 (RIP 1 149) under Calpurmus Agricola (q.v. 2), pre- 
sumably connected with the reoccupalion of Scotland. 
Severus and his sons built granaries c. 205 (R 1 11 1151, 
H43), a large unfinished court vard-buildmg (probably 
a storehouse), and also legionary work-compounds, all 
restored or altered under Constantins 1 (c. 297) and 
Vnlentitnan 1 (369). Late fourth-century silver plate, 
gold rings ( CJI . vn. 1300), and a gold coin-hoard attest 
prolonged use as an administrative centre. 

dtc/i /b I scr 4, xxxvn, iqso, lofl (bibliography to 1 yyH) ; lhid. 
«;o H (defences), 85 ft (baths), ibid, xxxix, lytn, 37 ff (mausoleum) 

1 A. R. 

CORTONA (Etr. Curh/tt-), 18 miles south-east of 
Arrehum, was an important Etruscan stronghold with a 
commanding view of the Val di Chiana. The archaeological 
evident e does not indicate that it is older tha.i the late 
seventh century H.C. After the defeat of the Etruscans in 
3i 1 li.c. hv Quintus Eahius, Cortona and the two other 
leading cities of the interior, Pisa and Arretium (q.v.), 
niade treaties with Rome. Large stretches of the fifth- 
century city wall .lie still extant, as are two earlier tumuli 
(melont) and a Hellenistic mausoleum (the so-called 


'Tanclla di Pitagora’). The most notable piece of local 
figured bronze-work in the Museo dell’ Accademia 
Etrusca di Cortona (founded 1726) is a magnificent fifth- 
century lamp with sixteen lights, depicting a gorgoneian. 

A. Neppi Mudona, Cortona etrusca e tnoderna (lyzfi); Scullard 
Etr Cities, 156 ti U. YV R It. 

CORUNCANIUS (i), Tiijerius, from Tusculum, con- 
sul in 280 u.c., triumphed over Etruscan Volsimi and 
Vulci and guarded Rome against Pyrrhus’ advance. He 
was the first plebeian Pontiicx Maximus (254/3) and an 
early jurist: ‘primus profited coepit' (Pompon. Dig. 1. 2. 
2. 38), i.e. admitted the public, or at any rate students, 
to his consultations. Thus jurisprudence became pro- 
fessional instead of a mystery. II H S. 

CORUNCANIUS (2, PW 1 and 2), Gaius and Lucius, 
formed the Roman embassy to Tcuta, the Illyrian queen, 
in 230 n.C., demanding satisfaction for the murder of 
Italian merchants by Illyrian pirates; this was refused, and 
they were themselves attacked, L. Coruncanius being 
killed. This outrage precipitated the First Illyrian War 
(Polyb. 2. 8). 

Radmii, Stud Gr Rom. //ill. i ff. A. H. McD. 

CORYTHUS, the name of several obscure mythological 
persons, including (1) son of Zeus and husband of Electra 
(q.v. 2) daughter of Atlas; his sons were Dardanus and 
Iasius (lasion), see dardanus; Servius on Aen. 3. 167. 
(2) Son of Pans and Oenone (qq.v.). II is story is variously 
told; the least unfamiliar account is m Parthemus, 34, 
from llellanicus and Cephalon of Gergis. He cainc to 
Troy as an ally; Helen fell in love with him and Pans 
killed him. Nicander, quoted ibid., calls him son of Paris 
and Helen. H j r. 

COS, one of the Sporades islands, occupied in Myc. 1 1 IC, 
then colonized by Dorians, perhaps from Epidaurus, as 
part of the Doric hexapolis. In the Peloponnesian War it 
suffered from both Spartans and Athenians. In 366, aftpr 
internal strife, the townships (Jemoi) were merged in one 
capital ci t v, on the north-east coast. The island revolted 
successfully from Athens in 354, but came under the 
control of Alexander of Maccdon. It subsequently 
oscillated hetween Macedon, Svnn, and Egypt, to find its 
greatest glory as a literary centre under the protection of 
the Ptolemies and as the home of Philctas and Theocritus. 
In the second century Cos was loyal to the Romans, even 
before it became a libera civitas in the province of Asia. 
The Emperor Claudius, influenced by his Co an physician 
Xenophon, conferred immunitas on the island. Here in 
the fifth century H.C. Hippocrates laid the foundations of 
medical science. The Asklepieion and part of the agora 
have been excavated. 

Strnbn 14 6s7 fl l’-K, (JL iv F III; W R. l’atun-E L Hicks, 
Inscriptions of Cos (i8gi), A. Maiuri, Nuova ullage rptgrafica di 
Rodi e Cos (10’S); Herzog, etc , Kos I. Asklepieion (iyiz), A. ISI. 
MckI on a, L'isola di Coo nell'antichitd classtca (fgi3); I. Kontes, 
Ai ellemst diamorph. tou Ashlep. (igsh), J- M. Cook— G. Dean, BS 4 
1 V 57 , 1 10 fl W. A. L. 

COSA, the modern Ansedonia , situated on a command- 
ing rocky promontory on the coast of Etruria, 4 miles 
south-east of Orhctello. Excavation has revealed no trace 
of Etruscan Cusi, which may have occupied the site of 
Orhetello itself. The surviving remains are those of the 
Latin colony founded in 273 u.c. (Veil. Pat. 1. 14. 7), to 
which belong the irregular circuit of walls, of fine poly- 
gonal masonry, and the neatly rectangular street-plan. 
The majority of the individual buildings, including the 
arx and the forum, a basilica and several temples, date 
from the town’s period of maximum prosperity, in the 
second century B.c. Thereafter it declined rapidly, and 
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by the first century A.n. had been virtually abandoned in 
favour of Succosa, on the level ground t 0 the ea st, beside 
the harbour and the Via Aurelia. 

I', E. Brown, Am. Ac. Rome iqsi, 7 ff , F. Caatatnoli, ibid 1956. 
147 fl , F. K. Brown, and E. IT. and L. Kichuulson, ibid, igfio, Ii T. 
Simoon, Roman (Jo/nnization (igbg). J. H W.-R. 

COSCONIUS, Quintus (ist c. a.d.), a scholar who 
wrote on grammar and law. His works are lost. 

Cf. Scbanz 1 loams, § 196. 2. 

COSMAS INDICOPLEUSTES, fl. A. LI. 540-50, 
Alexandrian merchant. He travelled in Palestine, Sinai, 
Ethiopia, and throughout the Red Sea trading area, but, 
despite the title which he received about the eleventh 
century, there is no evidence that he visited India. His 
‘Christian Topography’, full of astonishing and curious 
information, is a naive attempt to base a description of 
the form of the cosmos on scupture as opposed to pagan 
science, but is more interested (and competent) in 
theology than iri geography or astronomy. The unnamed 
target of Cosmos’ polemic is John Philoponus (q.v.), 
his mnnophysite contemporary at Alexandria. His own 
doctrinal sympathies arc with Theodore of Mopsuestia, 
the divine most valued by the Ncstorians of Sussanid 
Persia with whom Cosmas had personal contact. 

Ed. E. O. Winstcdt (iQoy). W. Wolska, La Topographte chrttienne 

dr Cosmas (igfiz). H. C. 

COSSUS, Aulus ConNELius (PIP itz), the hero of two 
alleged wars with Kidenae (437*435 and 428-425 b.c.) of 
which only the second is piobably historical. He won the 
spolia upima (q.v.) by killing Lars Tolumnius of Veii, 
whose inscribed breastplate lie dedicated to Jupiter 
Feretrius. This inscription was read by the Emperor 
Augustus, who stated that Cossus performed the feat as 
consul in 428 (Livy 4. 20). This fuel need not (but can) be 
interpreted ns an invention of Augustus designed to 
block the claim of M. Crassus (q.v. 6) to a triumph. 
According to other traditions Cossus was military tribune 
in 437 and maltster equitum in 426. 

Cf Ogilvic, Comm. Livy 1-5, 5O3 t II 11 S. 

COITA (1), Cjaius Aurelius {PW 96), nephew of 
Uutilms (q.v. 1) Rufus, was a distinguished orator and, 
with Drusus (q.v. 2) and Sulpicius (q.v. 1) Rufus, a mem- 
ber of a circle of amhitious young nobles around L. 
Crassus (q.v. 3). He was exiled by the commission set up 
by Varius (q.v. i), hut returned with Sulla. Consul in 75 
B.c., he had to meet popular discontent and passed a law 
(rescinding one of Sulla’s) winch allowed tribunes to 
stand for higher offices. He governed Cisalpine Gaul, but 
died before he could triumph. In Cicero’s dialogue De 
Natura Dearum he champions the Academic philosophy. 

ORF 3 zH6. G. l'eil. Phi Ini. 1965, 75 If. E. H. 

COTTA (2), Marcus Aurelius {PW 107), brother of 
(1), as consul in 74 li.c. was sent to defend Bithvnia 
against Mithridates (q.v. 6). Attacking the king, he was 
defeated by land and sea near Chalcedon and had to be 
relieved by Lucullus (q.v. 2). He continued the war in 
Rithynia, sacking Heraclca (q.v. 3) after a long siege 
(Memnon, FGrM, no. 434, chs. 27-39). Though he paid 
much of the booty into the Treasury, he was later pro- 
secuted and convicted, perhaps of peculation. E. B. 

COTTA (3), Lucius Aurflius {PW 102), brother of (1), 
as praetor(7o u.c.) helped in the modification of the Sullan 
constitution by passing a law under which criminal juries 
were to consist in equal parts of senators, equites, and 
tribunt aerarii (qq.v.). In 66 he successfully prosecuted 
the consuls designate, Autronius and P. Sulla (2; qq.v.), 


for ambitus , and himself became consul in 65. Despite a 
reputation for bibulousness, he was elected censor in 64. 
He supported Cicero both against Catiline and during 
his exile, but (as a relative of Caesar) waB neutral in the 
Civil War ; in 44 he was expected (being a quindecimvir) to 
propose that Caesar should be called king outside Italy 
as the sacred books were said to require. E. B. 

COTTIUS, Marcus Julius {PW 197), son of a native 
king named Donnus, offered no opposition to Augustus’ 
pacification of the Alpine regions and was recognized as 
ruler over a number of native tribes with the title of prae- 
f edits civitatium { 1 LS 94, cf. Pliny, HN 3. 1 38). I le erected 
an arch in honour of Augustus at Segusio (.b’i4Sfl)in 7-6 b.c. 
{ILS 94), and improved the road over the Mt. Genfcvre 
(Amrnianus 15. 10. 2). The territory, annexed by Nero 
after the death of his son, was commonly known as the 
A/pes Cottuie. R. s. 

COTYS, C0TYT(T)0 {Ktrug, Kotv{t)tio, a Thracian 
goddess worshipped with orgiastic rites (Acsch. fr. 57 
Nauck). Her cult was known in Athens in Eupolis’ tune, 
and included some rite of washing or dipping, see the 
fragments of his Iiaptae in CAF i. 273 ff. These point to 
the rites as being practised at the time in Corinth: cf. 
Nilsson, GGR E. 835- H.J.R, II. W. P. 

CRAGUS, a I >ycian god identified with Zeus (Lyco- 
phron 542 and schol.), humanized into a son of Tremiles 
(eponym of the Trcmileis or Lycians), after whom Mt. 
Cragus was named (Stepli. Byz. s.v.). 

crannOn, a city of Thessaly, commanding a small 
level area among the low hills which separate the eastern 
and western plains. The Scopadae, the leading local 
family, were rivals of the Aleuadae (q.v.), but r. 5* i n v. 
they were involved in a mysterious disaster and lost much 
of their influence. The smallness of its plain and the 
proximity of Larissa checked the development of Cl iinnnn. 
A Pheraean named Deimas became tyrant, probably in 
the fourth century, and with support from the ty Hints of 
Pherae. In the Lamian War Antipater defeated the Greek 
confederates near Crannon (322). H D W 

GRANTOR of Soli in Cilicia (c. 335-r. 275 B.c.), philo- 
sopher of the Old Academy. Having left his native town 
for Athens, he became a pupil of Xenocratcs, and formed 
close friendships with Pulemon, Crates, and especially 
Arcesilaus, to whom he left his property on his death. It was 
under his influence that Arcesilaus abandoned the Pen- 
patos for the Academy (Ding. Laert. 4. 22; 24; 25 ; 29). 

Crantor’s commentary on Plato’s Timaeus was the first 
of the long line of ancient commentaries on the Platonic 
dialogues, llis work On Grief ( 77 epi ireYdou?) was much 
admired by later writers, among them Cicero, who used 
it as a model for his own Consulatio , written on the death 
of his daughter Tullia; but from what we know of him, 
Crantor’s claim to fame lay in his attention to style, 
rather than in any great originality of thought. 

F. K«»V!>er, Lie C. Acadcmico (1H41 , the frnirmenTs); FPG 111 m * 5 ’ - 
E. Zellci, Plato , etc., Engl. Traruil. (18HH), 619 1 , K. Buresch, 
Letpz Stud. 1BS7, SuMcmihl, Gesch. Gr . Lit. Alex. i. 118 f. ^ ^ ^ 

CRASSUS (1) DIVES MUCIANUS, Publius Licinius 
{PW 72), brother of P. Scaevola (q.v. 2), son-in-law of 
Ap. Claudius (q.v. 9), and father-in-law of C. Gracchus 
(q.v. 4). Noble, wealthy, and an eminent lawyer and 
orator, he was a key figure in the faction that opposed 
Scipio (q.v. 1 1) Aemilianus and sponsored Ti. Gracchus 
(q.v. 3). He took Tiberius’ place on the agrarian com- 
mission and, acquiring popularity as a Gracchan, was 
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elected consul nnd Pontifcx Maximus late in life. As 
consul (131 B.c.) and proconsul he fought against 
Aristonicus (q.v. 1) and was killed after □ defeat (130). He 
was succeeded by Perperna (q.v. 1). E. 13 . 

A. E. Astin, Snptu Aemtliattus ( 1967 ), set index. 

CRASSUS (2), Publius Licinius ( PW 61), as tribune 
(c. 106 B.c.) passed a iamous sumptuary law. In his con- 
sulate (Q7) the Senate prohibited human sacrifice. After 
commanding in Iberia for several years, he triumphed 
over the Lusitani (93). He fought in the Social War and, 
as censor (89) with L. Caesar (q.v. 2), en lolled the first 
of the Itulians. In 87 he helped to defend Rome against 
Manus (whose friend he had probably been somewhat 
earlier) and Cmna, and killed himself alter their victory. 
IIis son (4) escaped to Spain. F. li. 

CRASSUS (3), Lucius Licinius (PW 55), outstanding 
orator and - even more than his rival Antoni us (q.v. 1) — 
master and model of Cicero, who idealizes him, particu- 
larly in the I)f oratort ', where he is the chief speaker. 
Horn 140 u.c., he was taught by Coelius (q.v. 1) and 
studied law in the house of the Scacvolac (q.v.), into 
whose family he married In his political debut he suc- 
cessfully prosecuted C. Cm bo (q.v. 1); in the afTan of the 
Vestals (see casmus 4) he defended a relative; and at an 
uncertain (but apparently later) date he supported the 
popular is causa of the colony of Narbo, wlm h, with Dom- 
ains (q.v. 3), he helped to establish (cf. Sydenham, CRR , 
nos. 520 ft.). Quaestor in Asia, he used part of lus time 
there foi study and on his return became a leading barris- 
ter. In 106 he supported the jury law of C’aepio (q.v. 1 ) in 
a great speech— using Popular methods for Optimal? 
policies — which became famous but atti acted the censure 
of Rutihus (q.v. 1) on moral giounds. Not prominent in 
factional strife in the 90s, he became consul in 95 with Q. 
Siacvola (q.v. 4) Pontifex, and they passed a law against 
aliens who had been illegally enrolled as citizens (1 hiefiy 
in the censorship ol Antonius and Flaccus (q.v. 5) in 97- 
06). A little later (it seems) he became an mlfinis of 
Marius, alter defending Caepio (q.v 2). He governed 
Haul, hut failed to gain a triumph. In 92, as censor, he 
quarrelled with his colleague Domitius (q.v. 3); but they 
agreed in prohibiting the teaching ol rhetoric in Latin — a 
mcasuie 111 part intended to prevent the path to social 
advancement and a political career from being widened. 

Crassus was the teacher ol a new generation of 
ambitious aristocratic orators (I)rusus 2, Sulpicius 1 
Rufus, and Cotta 1 qq.v.), whom he imbued with his 
ideas; and he suppoited Diusus m lus tribunate (91), 
which aimed at putting them into practice. Rallying the 
Senate behind the tribune, lie attacked the consul 
Murcius Philippus (q.v. 4) in his famous ‘swan song’. 
Ills death soon after was a disaster for Drusus’ cause. 

As an orator, he is praised by Cicero lor his xravilas 
and dignity. IIis style was Asiamc, but not to excess, 
(omhinmg rhythm and ornamentation with pure 
Lulimty. 

M.ilcovdti, OHF 2 217 fl Cic Tirut and Dr Or, passitn I T W. 
Schulz, Dtr Redner A f. Antunnu ( 19 (H), S5 1-, 94- E. 13. 

CRASSUS ( 4 ) (DIVES), Marcus Licinius (P IP 68 ), 
son of (2), escaped to Spain in 87 li.c., joined Sulla after 
the death of Cinna, played a prominent part in the 
helium Sullanum and made a fortune in the proscriptions. 
After his praetorship, he defeated Spartacus (72 71); but 
Pompcy, crucifying many fugitives, claimed the credit 
for the victory, thus making an enemy of Crassus. 
Reconciled for the moment, they were elected consuls, 
70, and greatly modified the Sullnn constitution. In the 
next few years Crassus further increased his fortune: 
relying on his connexions, financial power, and astuteness, 


and helping any eminent or promising man in need, he 
tried to gain unchallenged auctorttas. After 67, disliked 
by many Optimates and overshadowed fyy Pompcy’s 
special commands, lie resorted to unorthodox tactics to 
gain control of the state machinery and perhaps an 
i mperium to match Pompey’s. He shielded those involved 
in the ‘first conspiracy’ ol Catiline (q.v.), assisted Catiline 
up to his defeat in the elections lor 62 (hut not 111 lus 
plans for revolution), supported the ambitions ot young 
Caesar (without detaching him from Ponipey), tried to 
gain the support of the Transpadancs by enrolling them 
as citizens dining his censorship (65 —he was foiled in 
tins by his colleague Cntulus (q.v. 3)), perhaps sought a 
mandate to annex Egypt, and hoped to profit by the 
legislation of Rullus (q.v.). Failing m all his plans, he left 
Rome before Pompey’s return. 

lie was soon back, opposing Pompey’s demands, with 
Optimate support ; but he did not succeed 111 securing a 
refund tor the Asian publicum , in whose over-optimistic 
bid lus interests were involved. When Caesar returned 
from Spain, Crassus helped him to secure the consulate 
(59), and Caesar persuaded both him and Pompcy to 
give each other passiv e (and Caesar active) support. As 
consul Caesar secured what each of them wanted and 
received Caul as his reward. After his departure, P. 
Clod ms (q.v. i), whom Crassus had aided earlier, ex- 
ploit!, d the continuing suspicion between Crassus and 
Ponipey and, tor his own purposes, drove a wedge be- 
tween them, as also between Ciassus and Cicero. Early in 
56, when Ponipey seemed ready foi an Optimate alliance, 
Caesar intervened meeting Crassus at Ravenna and 
Poinpey (perhaps with Crassus) at the so-called Confer- 
ence of Luca, he arranged for them ro be consuls in 55 
nnd have special commands in Syria and Spain respec- 
tively after, while he retained Guul. This was carried out 
against all opposition; and late in 55 Crassus set out for 
Syria (despite the solemn curses pronounced by the tri- 
bune Capito(q. v. 1 )), hoping to regain a military reputation 
equal to that ot h:s allies by a victory over the Parthians. 
After some successes and further prepaiations in 54, he 
crossed the Euphrates in 53, though deserted by the 
Armenians; but he was defeated near Carrhae (q.v.) by 
the Surenas (q.v.) and killed while trying to extricate 
himself. 

Crassus saw the kev to success in wealth and a reputa- 
tion lor wealth. Neglecting his early military ability for 
too long, he finally found unarmed power insecure in the 
changed conditions of the late Republic and died before 
he could profit by the lesson. Had he been less unlucky 
in his war, he might well have played the decisive part 
in history which he had mapped out for himself. 

A. Cnr/elti, .Athenaeum 1941, 1 , 1942, 12 ; 1944- 5, 1 , F. E Adcock, 
Alauus (Siaisu i, Aldhomure (i 9(1(1 ) L, B. 

CRASSUS (5), Publius Licinius (PW 63) (c. 85-53 
R.c.), younger son of the triumvir. He accompanied 
Caesar to Gaul, first as praefectus equitum (58), then as 
hiatus (57). In the victory over Ariovistus his resolute 
handling of the reserve was decisive. In 57 he subdued 
the coastal Gallic tribes and perhaps explored the Cassi- 
teridcs (Strabo 3. 175-6). In 56 he defeated the Aquitan- 
ians and returned to Rome where he supported the 
consular candidature of his father and Pompey. His 
elder brother Marcus as quaestor (54) then served under 
Caesar in Gaul. Publius in 55 married Cornelia, daughter 
of Mctellus Scipio. He commanded a body of Gallic 
horse under his father in the Parthian war of 53. IIis 
vigorous leadership involved them in heavy losses which 
he refused to survive. C. E. S. 

CRASSUS (6), Marcus Licinius (PW 58) (roj. 30 b.c.), 
grandson of M. Crassus (4), was at first a partisan of Sex. 
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Pompeius, then an Antonian. The precise date of his 
desertion to Octavian has not been recorded ; the consu- 
late was probably his reward, Appointed proconsul of 
Macedonia, he conducted highly successful campaigns in 
2Q and 28 (Dio Cass. 51. 23 ff.). Having killed a king 
of the Bastarnac with his own hands, he claimed the 
spolui npimn , to the annoyance of Octavian, himself 
jealously monopolizing military glory. The claim was 
rebutted on the grounds that Crassus had not been 
fighting under his own auspices; Octavian may have 
used as an argument the linen corslet in the temple of 
Jupiter Feretnus, which purported to show that Corne- 
lius Cossus (cj.v.) was consul (not merely military tribune) 
when he earned the spolui option. The incident may have 
accelerated the regulation of Octavian’s constitutional 
position (as E. Groag argues, PW xm. 283 ff.). Crassus 
was permitted to hold a triumph (27), after which nothing 
more is heard of this ambitious (and perhaps dangerous) 
nobihs. 1 1 is son by adoption is M. Licimus Crassus Frugi 
{cos. 14 11.C.). 

SynriL*, Rum Rev., see index. R. S. 

CRASSUS (7) FRUGI LICINIANUS, Gaius Cal- 
miHNius {PW 32), of a long and illustrious line, was 
sufFect consul under Domitiun, and is possibly to be 
identified with C. Calpunuus Piso Eicinianus, cos. stiff. 
early a.d. 87 (W. llenzen, Arid Fr. Art' cxvin, line 67). 
For conspiring against Nerva, he was exiled toTarcntum. 
His later plotting again.st Trajan caused his removal to 
an island, where, becoming suspect in Hadrian’s reign, 
he was killed by a procurator while trying to escape. 

For Ills tomb insciiplion, CIL \i 11724, S.H A Hadi ; Dio 
Cassius tik bH. Slcch, Sena torts (1912), no H72 , I.urnbr rrhLs, Senat, 

Iiu. 31. t:. II. V. S ; M II. 

CRATERUS (1) (r. 37Q?~32i n.c.), Macedonian officer 
of Alexander the Gieat. Beginning as commander of a 
taxis (brigade) of Macedonian infantry (at the Granicus), 
he advanced to be senior taxiarch (at Issus and Gauga- 
mela), and, after Parmenion’s death, virtually Alexander’s 
second-in-command. When the army was divided lie 
frequently held separate commands, and distinguished 
himself particularly in Bactria and Sogdiana (329-328), 
and in India at the Hydaspes battle. In 324 he was 
delegated to lead home the discharged Macedonian 
veterans, and to replace Antipater as regent of Mace- 
donia and overseer of Greece, a distinction which illus- 
trates Alexander’s confidence in him. lie was generally 
recognized as the best soldier on Alexander's staff, and 
he would certainly have played a commanding part 
among the ‘Successors', had he not been killed in the 
very first battle, against Eumenes of Cardiu, near the 
Hellespont. 

Ik:rve, Alexander reuh, no. 44(1 Ci T. C». 

CRATERUS (2) (32T-r. 255 n.c.), son of Cratcrus (1) 
and Phila, Antipater’s daughter, was appointed governor 
of Corinth and Peloponnesus (c. 280), and later viceroy of 
Attica and Euboea, by his half-brother, Antignnus II, 
whom he served loyally. In 271 he tried to assist Aristo- 
timus, the Elean tyrant (Plut. Mnr. 253 a), and in 266 
checked A reus of Sparta at the Isthmus (Paus. 3. 6. 4-6). 

The 0 T 70 ur;idTtui' ovvaytDyrj, a collection of Athenian 
decrees with a scholarly commentary {FGrH 342), was 
perhaps the work of this Cratcrus. 

W. W. Tarn, Anhgonos Gonalas (1913); CAP vii, Hengt'icin, 
Strategic ii. 347 ff- F- W. VV. 

CRATES (i), Athenian comic poet, won three victories 
at the City Dionysia, the first almost certainly in 450 
(Hieron. Chron. Ol. 82. 2, JG ii 2 . 2325. 52); he was an 
actor before he was a poet (Anon. De Com. 7). We have 


six titles. Animals depicted a situation in which animals 
refuse to he eaten by men. It seems to have contained a 
comic prophecy of un era in which all work will perform 
itself {see METAui-Niis and fhkhvcrates). Aristophanes 
{Eq. 537 ff.) speaks of him affectionately, and Aristotle 
{Pol. 144(^7) says that he was the first to discard lafifitKq 
Lbea and create plots which were ‘general’ (xafloAuu), i.e. 
to advance beyond the ridiculing of real individuals. 

FUG 1. 58 II ; GAF \ 130 IT , FAC 1 15* ff. K J D. 

CRATES (2) (r. 365—285 n.c.), son of Ascondus of 
Thebes, Cynic philosopher. Having come to Athens as 
a young man he first attended the lectures of Bryson of 
the Mcgaric School, hut was soon convened to Cynicism 
by Diogenes of Sinope and decided to live henceforth 
m Cynic poverty. He married Hipparchm, sister of 
Metrocles of Maronea, having convened both brother 
and sister to Cynicism. In her company lie led a wander- 
ing life, preaching the gos|iel of voluntary poverty and 
independence, consoling people in distress, and recon- 
ciling enemies. He became so universally beloved that 
people wrote on their doors ‘welcome to Crates, the good 
spirit’ (Julian, Or. 6. 201 h). He wrote a great many 
poems, mostly by revising the poems of famous i^oets so 
as to give them a Cynic content. His letters were praised 
for their style, but those which have come down to us 
are spurious. He is said hy' Diogenes Eacrtius (6. gS) to 
have written tragedies of a very lofty character in which 
his philosophy was displayed. One fragment expresses 
cosmopolitan sentiments. 

H Dit'ls, VFF 21b ff ; TGF Hoq 10; Dinuines T.acrtiiis b. 93 
F Schwnrrjs, Chnniktnkohfe 11. 1 ff- , D H Dudley, A History of 
Cvntn mi ( 1 • j 1 H ) . 4- ff ; Hoistnd, Cvmt Hem and Uynie king ( 1 ^>4 S 3 , 
12b ff. h von 1 ' ,ind A. VV. l\-L 

CRA'l'ES (3) of Mallos, son of Timocrates, was a con- 
temporary of Demetrius of Scepsis (Strabo 14. 676) and 
Aristarchus. He visited Rome as envoy of Attalus of 
Pcrgamurn, probably m 168 u.c., when his lectures, 
during his recovery after breaking his leg in the Cloaca 
Maxima, greatly stimulated Roman interest in scholar- 
ship (Suet. Giam. 2). He was the first head of the library 
at Pergamum, and wrote, viler alia , on Homer, Hesiod, 
Euripides, Aristophanes, and Aratus, usually with a 
philosophic and antiquarian bias; on Attic; and on 
‘anomaly’. See also Anth. Pal. 11. 218. 

The Pergamenes and the Alexandrians were divided 
on the rival pnnciples of ‘analogy^’ and ‘anomaly’ in 
language. Aristophanes and Aristarchus, of Alexandria, 
in editing Homer sought the correct form (or meaning) 
of a word by collecting and comparing its occurrences in 
the text, a procedure more novel in their age than in ours. 
Further, they tried to classify words by their types ot 
form (cf. our declensions), in order by rcfeience to the 
type to decide what was correct in any doubtlul or 
disputed instance. Thus in Homer Aristarchus accented 
KupijiTos after KaviofFm, •nctfiv uiv after Te/u-ou*, ou 7 >v after 
aiytur; and similarly as to inflexions {see Al’Ot.LOMUS 
(13) dyscolus). Crates, on the contrary, borrowed his 
linguistic principles from the Stoics, and sought in liter- 
ature a meaning which he already knew a priori. Not only 
words (see etymology) hut literature likewise they thought 
a fiCfi-qais dflotv Kal nvOptoTrtitnv (Diog. Eaert. 7 - 60), an 
accurate reflection of truth, and on this basis they earned 
to ludicrous extremes the allegorical method of inter- 
pretation, in order to secure the support of Homer lor 
Stoic doctrines. In such features as inflexion they saw 
only confusion wrought upon nature’s original products 
by man’s irregular innovations and perversions. 
Clcanthes had named this unruly principle of language 
avtufiaXia, illustrating it without much difficulty from 
the Greek declensions. 'Phis term and doctrine, and the 
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allegorical method, were adopted by Crates and his 
school, to whom, consequently, the Alexandrian classi- 
fication of forms (Crates seems to have written chiefly on 
noun anomalies) seemed futile in practice and wrong in 
principle. 

The Alexandrians did valuable work; yet they had 
inevitable difficulty in deducing their types and rules 
from the facts: in such discrepancies, and when they 
proceeded by ‘analogy' to adapt the facts to their rules, 
as even Aristarchus sometimes did, Pergamene criticism 
was, so fnr, justified. But neither did the Stoics (and 
Pergamenes) themselves follow usage simplintrr, but 
only usage controlled by their theory: cf. Diog. Laert. 
7- 59- 

Tbe controversy gained importance with the giowth 
of purism (see gt.osSa), and its exUrsmn 1mm Greek to 
Latin; it is reflected in Varro's Dr lingua Latina. Com- 
promises attempted hy both Greek and Roman scholars 
left the problem unsettled. ‘Qua re mihi non inuenuste 
dici uidetur, aliud esse Latine, aliud grammatice loqui’ 
Quint. Inst. i. 6. 27. 

II Steintlial, Geuhtchte d Sprachtunsmschaft hr 1 den CJrtrchen u. 
ROmem 1 (iRqi), 121 It , H. J. Mettu, Paiatrre vu: l hitrrsuchungen zur 
Sprat hlhenrtr drs Krutes row Peranmun (1952), J. Cnllnrl, Fntrrtiem 
Hard/, g ng ff V. 11 . K. 1 *. ; R. U. 

GRATEUAS, botanist and physician to Mithridates the 
GW (111-64 H.r.) to whom he dedicated the plant 
mi\hridatia , probably the mall, liliaceous Erythronium 
D&m-cams L. (Pliny, JIN 25, 26, 62). Crateuas was the 
author ol at least two works, both of which are known 
today only hy fragments. (1) A herbal, whose title has not 
been preserved, in which colouted drawings of plants 
were accompanied by descriptions and their medical uses 
(Pliny 25. 4, 8). Dioscorides’ 77 <711 uAtjv laTpiKtft. was 
based, in part, on Ciateuas’ wiitings and often refers to 
him. Some of the drawings in the so-called Juliana Anicia 
manuscript of Dioscorides (Cod. Vindobon. med. gr. 1) 
may be based on Crateuas' original drawings. This MS. 
also contains fragments from Crateuas' herbal, (u) 

' Pt^aTopuKov (st liol. Nic. Thrr. 68 1 ), a pharmacological 
work which discussed the medical uses of plants with 
details regarding their 'varieties’ (eu*? ;) and names. 

Dwtctiridn ctl. M Wellman (100(1-14), 111 I 19 sq (fra^nienls) ; 
M Wellman, ‘Uratruns’. Ahh (n'dt (/ii 11/1 (iNgy); P\Y xi, 1644; 
J Stannar«, 1 , 'Dioscoi ides and Renaissance Materia Mctlirn', Analtfta 
Mcdtco-Hutoru a 1 (ig(ifi), h. Mioni, Un ifniotu Dtustonde minuifu 

11059) J S. 

CRATINUS was regarded, with Aristophanes and 
l'.upolis, as one of the greatest poets of Old Attic Comedy. 
He won the first prize six times at the City Dionysia and 
three times at the Lcnaea(/G ii 2 . 2325. 50, 121). We have 
twenty-seven titles and over 460 fiagments. The precisely 
datable plays are: at the Lennea in 426 (hyp. 

1 Ar. Ach.), Satyrs at the Lenaea in 424 (hvp. 1 Ar. Eq.) t 
and lhnLvrj at the City Dionysia in 423 (hyp. 6 Ar. Nub.). 
Three more are approximately datable: Apx^°X m treats 
(fr. 1) the death of Cimon as recent, and therefore come9 
not long after 450; AiovvoaXt(;a.vbpn<; (see below) attacked 
Pericles for ‘bringing the war upon Athens’, and must 
belong to 430 or 429; and fr. 71 of Wp^rrat suggests that 
Pericles has just escaped the danger of ostracism (444/3). 
We do not know when Cratinus died; Ar. Pax 700 ff. 
speaks of him (in 421) as dead, but the context is humor- 
ous and its interpretation controversial. One category of 
titles is especially characteristic of Cratinus: Ap\iXox(n t 
dibvvaoi, KXcoflovXivai, 'Obvaorjs, IJXovtol, and Xlptoreg 
(see also TELECi.ini-s). In ’CJSlkxotJ? it appears from fr. 144 
that the chorus represented Odysseus’ crew; it is possible 
that the ‘new toy’ of fr. 145 was a model of his ship 
brought into the orchestra. The play is mentioned by 
Platonius (Diff. Com. 7 and 12) as an example of ‘Middle 


Comedy’ ahead of its time, i.e. as containing no ridicule 
of contemporaries. There are papyrus fragments of 
nXovrtn, one of which indicates that the chorus explained 
its identity and role to the audience in the j^arodos. The 
hypothesis of dioi'uaaAcfimipis* is also largely preserved 
in a papyrus; in this play Dionysus — ns the title suggests 
— was represented as judging the goddesses and carrying 
Helen off to 7’ro\ ; there was a chorus of satyrs, which in 
the paraliasis addressed the audience ‘about the poets’. 
In IhnLvjj Cratinus made good comic use of Ins own 
notorious diunkenness (cf. Ath. 39 c), represented him- 
self as married to Comedy, and adapted in self-praise 
the compliment paid to his torrential fluency and vigour 
by Ar. Eq. 526 ff. 

Cratinus’ language and style were inventive, concen- 
trated, and allusive, and Aristophanes was obviously 
much influenced by him, but Platonius (Ihff. Com. 14) 
describes his work as comparatively graceless and incon- 
sequential. Tt is clear from Ath. 495 a, Hdn. ii. 945, and 
Galen Libr. Suis 17 that Cratinus was the subject of 
commentaries in Hellenistic times. 

FCC 1. 43 ff , CAP 1 11 IT ; FAC 1 14 IT K. J D. 

CRATIPPUS OF ATHENS, author of a continuation 
of Thucydides’ history at least to Conon’s restoration of 
Athenian naval power (394 H.C.), was a contemporary of 
Thucydides (Dion. Hal. Time. 16). We need not dismiss 
him ns a late Hellenistic writer who claimed eailier 
authority, but rather keep him in the running for identi- 
fication with the Oxyrhynchus historian (q.v.) whose 
Ilellentca evidently continued Thucydides (q.v. 2). 

FCJrlf n A i], Ci. A. H Mi D. 

CRATYLUS, a younger contemporary of Socrates. He 
pressed the doctrine of Heraclitus to an extreme point, 
denying to things even the slightest fixity of nature. 
According to Aristotle he was Plato’s first master in 
philosophy, and Plato drew the conclusion that since 
fixity does not exist in the sensible world there must be a 
noil-sensible world to account for the possibility of 
knowledge. Plato in his Cratvlus makes Cratvlus main- 
tain that falsehood is impossible and that all words in 
all languages me naturally appropriate to the meanings 
in which they are used, and exhibits him as uncritically 
accepting Socrates’ glib etymologies. 

T us Union 1 a in Diels, [ ‘or oskr. u 11. 69-70 , D J Allan, ‘The Problem 
of C r.iryKib’, AJPhtl 195* W. 1 ). R. 

CREMERA, modern Fossa di Fortnello (variously called 
Valca or Valchetta ), stream flowing past Veii (q.v.) to 
join the Tiber at Fidenae (q.v.). Three bundled members 
of the Fabian clan perished on its banks (477 n.C.), after 
establishing a blockhouse from which to raid Veientane 
territory. Jb. T S. 

CREMONA, a Latin colony, founded in 218 n.C. as a 
bulwark against Insubres and Bon (qq.v.) on the north 
hank of the Padus (q.v.) in north Italy (Polyb. 3. 40; Tac. 
Hist. 3. 34). Cremona staunchly supported Rome against 
Hannibal, although thereby it suffered so severely that 
in 190 it required additional colonists (Livy 21. 56; 27. to; 
37. 46). Its territory was (confiscated for a colony of 
veterans c. 41 B.e. (Vcrg. Eil. 9. 28). However, it con- 
tinued prosperous until its destruction by Vespasian’s 
troops in a.d. 69 (Tac. Hist. 3. 33 f.). Thereafter, although 
an important road centre, Cremona did not really revive 
until the ninth century. E. T. S. 

CREMUTIUS (PW 2) CORDUS, Aulus, the historian, 
writing under Augustus (Suet. Tib. 61.3) and Tiberius, 
treated the period from the Civil Wars to at least 18 B.C. 
(Suet. Aug. 35. 2). He refused to glorify Augustus, and 
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celebrated Cicero, Brutus, and Cassius, ‘the last Roman*. 
Prosecuted for treason at the instigation of Sejanus (Tac. 
Ann. 4. 34-5), he committed suicide (a.d. 25). His work 
was burnt, but copies, preserved by his daughter, were 
republished under Gaius (Dio 57. 24. 4). The Kldcr 
Pliny and Seneca used his work. 

Peter, URRel. 11 (1906), cxin uruJ 87, Symc, Tuctlus, 

A. II. Mel). 

CREON (Kpt o>»'), a stopgap name ('prince’, ‘ruler’) given 
to several subsidiary figures, as (1) a king of Corinth. 
Medea and Jason (qq.v.) visited him, and Medea killed 
him by magic and fled, leaving her children behind 
(Creophylus ap. schol. Kur. Med. 2G4); the children were 
killed by the Corinthians. Kuripides lumsell makes her 
kill Croon’s daughtei, Jason’s betrothed, with a poisoned 
costume which catches fire when worn, Creon being 
killed in trying to save her (A led. 1136 IF.), and murder 
her own children (ibid. 1273 ff.). (2) An early king of 
Thebes, sometimes confused with (3). He purified 
Amphitryon (q.v_) from blood-guilt on his arrival in 
Thebes, helped him in his campaign against the Tcle- 
boans, and afterwards married his daughter Megara to 
Heracles (Apollod. 2. 57. 70). (3) Brother of Jocasla, see 
OEDirus. He offered hei hand and the kingdom to anyone 
who would rid Thebes of the Sphinx (Bur. Phoen. 45 ff.). 
After Oedipus’ fall and again after the death of Eteoclcs 
he became king, or regent, of Thebes, see antigone (1). 
During the attack by the Seven he lost his son Mcnoe- 
ceus (q.v.). According to the Attic account, Theseus was 
persuaded to intervene and compel him to grant hunal 
to the bodies of the Seven (Kur. Supp passim). In 
Statius ( Theb . 12. 773 fT.) Theseus kills Creon 111 the 
resulting battle. (4) The oldest occurrence of the name 
is II. y. 84, where he is father of Lycomcdcs, commander 
of part of the Greek outpost; otherwise unknown. 

H. J. It. 

CRESILAS, Greek sculptor, fl. r. 450 430 h.c.; native 
of Cydnnia, Crete, hut active mostly in Athens. His 
signature appears on live bases of statues, three found on 
the Acropolis of Athens, one in the Argolid, and one in 
Delphi. Another msciibed base, found at Pergamum, 
evidently supported a copy, transported from elsewhere. 
Among Ins works mentioned by Pliny (34. 74) is a portrait 
statue of Pericles, of which the head survives in several 
Roman copies, two (in the Vatican and the British 
Museum) inscribed 'Pericles’. On a fragmentary base, 
found on the Acropolis, appear parts of the names of 
Pericles and Cresilas, and it probably served to support 
the original statue. Of his other works, the statue of an 
Amazon, which he made for Ephesus, in competition 
with Phidias, Polycletus, Phradmon, and Cydon (cf. 
Plmy 34. 53), is probably reproduced in a figure in the 
Capitohnc Museum. Of his Volneratus dcficiens, ‘a man 
wounded and dying’, the general design is perhaps pre- 
served in a bronze statuette at Modena, in a warrior on a 
black-figured Iccythus m Pans, and in a (considerably 
restored ?) bronze statuette in St. Germain-en-Laye. 

c. M. A. K. 

CRETE. I. Prehistoric, see minoan civilization. 

II. Greek and Roman. In historical times Crete was 
predominantly Dorian, but the transition from the 
Bronze Age may not have been so abrupt; Cnossos re- 
mained an important centre, and the ‘Eteocretans’ may 
have retained something of the Minoan culture and 
tongue. Of Homer’s ‘Crete of the hundred cities’ more 
than fifty are known, Cnossos, Gortyn, and Eyttos being 
at first the most important, and later Cydonia with them. 
The island’s position on sea-routes to and from Cyprus, 
the Levant, and Egypt secured it an important place in 


the history of the development of archaic Greek art 
and] important innovations were attributed to a Cretan 
Daedalos. It had a reputation as the home of mercenary 
slingers and archers, and of lawgivers {see gortyn for an 
early code). Aristocratic society persisted in the island 
and the constitutions (though without kings) resembled 
closely that of Sparta, which was said to have been 
derived from the Cretan. The chief magistrates were 
called kostnoi. In the classical period the island lay outside 
the main currents of Greek history; she refused to aid the 
defence against Persia in the fifth century. From the 
middle of the third century her foreign relations centred 
on the new and unstable league (kuwov tu>v Kpyra Utav) 
and the intrigues of Maccdon. In 216 the cities accepted 
Philip V as protector, hut strife soon returned both 
against Rhodes and still more between the cities, especial- 
ly Cnossos and Gortyn. By this time Crete was reputed 
a home of pirates second only to Cilicia. These activities 
were encouraged by Philip, who realized his hope of 
thereby injuring Rhodes. The pirates supported Mithn- 
dalcs VI of Pontus against Rome, and when M. Antomus 
intervened to chastise them he was beaten off Cydonia 
(74); but Q. Metellus with three legions crushed the 
islanders and destroyed Cnossos (68/67). Crete became 
a Roman province, and was united with Cyrene (except 
when the latter was briefly held by Cleopatra Selene). 
The old league was adapted as a concilium prwnncuie. In 
the early Empire Roman traders were numerous at 
Gortyn, where an imperial mint was established. See 
also ARCHERS. 

Inscr Creticae (cd M (juaiduru, IQ15 ) i-iv , Strnbo 10. 474 84 
Anst Pul z 10; Polyh 6 4s 7 Mijnsbriiuct, The Cretan hut non 
(IJ S.A 193 1 ) , lv van K/renirirc, La Crete it le mondr gne de Platon 
a Poly be (19-18) ; K Kirsten, Die Inset Kiel a tm funjten und inert tm Jdt 
(nj.lfi); I*. Demargnc, Lu Crite dulaltque (1947), F R. Willeux, 
Cretan (hills and Festival* (1955); *d . Anneal Crete, A Suuul Histaiv 
(19*15) VV A L. 

CREUSA ( Kptovon), feminine of Creon (q.v.). The 
best-known ‘princesses' who bear this quasi-name are: 
(1) daughter of Erechtheus king of Athens. She was 
violated by Apollo and bore a son whom she exposed; 
I lermes brought him to Delphi, and thence after growing 
to young manhood he was brought hack to Athens hv 
Creusa’s husband Xuthus, who supposed him his own 
son and called him Ion (q.v. 1). He became the ancestor 
of the lomans (Eur. Jon). (2) Wife of Aeneas and mother 
of Ascanius; she died in trying to escape from Troy and 
her ghost warned Aeneas of his future adventures (Am. 
2. 651 ff.). II J K 

CRINAGORAS (h. c. 70 n.c.), elegiac poet, of Mytilcnc, 
son ol Callippus, took part in embassy to Caesar at Rome 
in 45 h.c., and lo Augustus in 26—25 n.c. In Rome he 
was the friend of Octavia, and there wrote his epigrams 
nos. 2Q, 1 1 , and 4 1 . No. 29 is concerned with the marriage 
of Octavia’s stepdaughter to Juba, no. ly with Tiberius, 
no. 31 with Drusus. Ep. 24 has been connected with the 
disaster of Varus. He is more interesting for his con- 
nexions with others than for his own sake, since his work 
is usually rhetorical and undistinguished. 

Tr \r. M Rubrnsohn, Crinagorae Myttlenaei Ppigrammata (iHSS) 

I'hijilISM J. S. Rhillimorc, Dublin Review 1906; K. Noidcn, ‘ L).i** 
Ciermunenepigraiimi dca Krinagoran’, in Sitz. Berl. Ahad. iui7, 
()08 11 ; L'lchuriutt, Rom. Stud, vin, 4 if. C M 11. 

CRISA, on a spur close to the modern Chryso , controls 
the roads from the coast of the Crisaean Gulf lo Amphissa 
and to Delphi. It was a Mycenaean site of some impor- 
tance, but its greatest prosperity was attained in the 
seventh century b.c. when it founded Metapontum. In 
the First Sacred War (see sacred wars) Crisa was des- 
troyed and its fertile plain was dedicated to Pythian 
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Apollo. The name Crisa and the name Cirrha (q.v.) 
were often interchangeable as our sources show. 

P-K, GL i . 2. 686 ff. and 715 n. 63. N. G. L. If. 

CR1T1AS (c. 460-403 d.c.), one of the Thirty Tyrants at 
Athens, of an aristocratic family, to which Plato's mother 
(his first-cousin) also belonged. He was>an early associate 
of Socrates, and of the sophists, and was himself active 
as*a writer (see below). He was implicated in the mutila- 
tion of the llermae, but released on the evidence of 
Andocides (q.v.). He seems to have played hut a small 
partin the Revolution of the Four Hundred (q.v.). After 
their overthrow, either m 411 or 407, he proposed the 
recall of Alcibiades to Athens. In his exile, perhaps a con- 
sequence of the second exile of Alcibiades 111406, he went 
to Thessaly and, according to one story, intrigued with 
the penestue against their masters. On the surrender of 
Athens in 404 he returned, as a violent pro-Spartan, and 
was made one of the Thirty (q.v. 1). In Xenophon’s narra- 
tive he appears as the leader of the extremists, violent 
and unscrupulous, and the proposer of the execution of 
las colleague Theramenes; but Aristotle in the Politics 
(^os'^G) makes Chaiicles the leader. He was killed 
fighting against Thiasyhulus (q.v.), spring 403. II is 
imputation did not recover alter his death; but Plato, 
much as he disliked the excesses of the Thirty, honoured 
his memory m his Dialogues. 

Culms wrote elegiac poems and tragedies, In later 
days it was uncertain whether certain plays were the work 
of Euripides or of Critras (I it. Pur.). A long fragment 
of the Sisyphus gives a rationalistic account of the belief 
in the gods, and the Pint /wits , which is described by 
Joannes Diaeonus In Ilermogmern, and of which some 
luigrnents arc known from papyri, is probably his work. 

Xrn Hr 1 1 11. 3-4, Mem. 1 2. tor tus vvoikx, st'e TGF 77° _ 5; 
l)idi, l arsokr 88. l'owell and lJurln*i, New Chaptcu 111 1 4H IT 

A. W. G and A. W P.-C., A A. 

CRITIUS, Greek sculptor, fl. c. 480-460 u.c\, probably 
an Athenian. Six statue bases bearing the combined 
signatures of Critius and Ncsiotes have been found on 
the Acropolis of Athens. One of these gives the name of 
Kpirharinus and may he identical with that which sup- 
ported the statue of Kpicharinus, ‘w'ho practised the race 
in armour’, seen by Pausanias (i. 23. 0). The general 
composition is perhaps preserved in a bronze statuette in 
Tubingen and on a coin of Cyzicus. The fame of Critius 
and Ncsiotes today rests on the group of the Tyrannicides 
H.irmodius and Anstogiton which they were commis- 
sioned to make in 477 D.C. (Alarm. Par., 10 p. 1. 1 . 70 f.), 
to replace those by Anterior (q.v. 2). Copies of these 
figures have been identified on coins, vases, reliefs, and 
in full-size statues. The most complete marble copies are 
in the Naples Museum; fragmentary ones ore in the 
( onservatori, British, and Metropolitan Museums, the 
Hoboli Gardens, etc. A piece of the marble base on 
which the original bronze group stood has been found in 
the Athenian agora. Based on a resemblance to this wcll- 
iiiitbenticatcd work a number of attributions of extant 
sculptures have been made to Critius, the best-known 
being the ‘Critius Boy’, found on the Acropolis and 
dating from c. 480 D.c. CP M A. R. 

CRITO (KpiTuv) (1), a contemporary and devoted friend 
of Socrates, referred to in Plato’s Apology, Phaedo , 
hi id F.uthydemus. In the Ctito he plans for Socrates to 
escape from prison. Seventeen (lost) dialogues ascribed 
to him by Diogenes Laertius are of doubtful authenticity. 

CRITO (Kplroiv) (2), one of the latest poets of the New 
Comedy; he won second prize with 'E<f>coio t in 183 d.c. 
and with AItuiXos in 167. From <PiXo-npaypu>v t The Busy- 


body, eight lines are preserved, in which Crito calls the 
Delians napdaiTtn tov ffeuv. 

FCG iv. 5J7 ff , C/IF lii. 354 f. 

CRITO (3) of Argos, a Neo-Pythagorean philosopher, 
of whose llcpl fftpiiVT/ottot; Stobneus (2, 157-8) quotes 15 
lines of Doric prose, about the mind as created by God 
so as to enable man to contemplate God. 

H. Tlicslefl, The Pythagorean IVntinj, ;s of the Hellenistic Period 
(Ada Acadi’miuc Abocnsia, humimiora 30, 1 (1965)), 109. 1 ) J I’. 

CRITO (Kplruiv) (4), physician at Trajan’s court c. A.n. 
100 (his full name was T. Statilius Crito). We have (in 
Galen) considerable fiagments of bis works KoofirjTiKii 
and llcpl T-rjs roil' (fiapfuiKCJv ouvOtirews. 

CRITOLAUS (PW 3), of Phaselis, head of the Peri- 
patetic school in the second century D.C. His dates are un- 
known, buthe was probably an old man when he took part, 
with Carneades the Academic and Diogenes the Stoic, 111 
the philosophers’ delegation to Rome in 156/5 li.c. He was 
the successor — though probably not the immediate suc- 
cessor (Wehrli, frs. 1, 3, 4) — of Aristo of Ceos as head of 
the Peripatetic school, and his period of oflice marks a re- 
action against the worldly and rhetorical preoccupations 
of his predecessors since Lyco, and a renewal of the 
scientific and philosophical activities of the school. Only 
fragments, and no titles, of his writings have survived. 
They show some acquaintance with Aristotelian doc- 
trines, though much of it may he second-hand. His 
teachings, as far as one can reconstruct them, are essen- 
tially Peripatetic, with some traces of Stoic influences. 
He defended the Aristotelian doctrine of the eternity of 
the world against the Stoic idea of fKTTvpioms, and in 
ethics he held the highest good, in true Aristotelian 
fashion, to be a composite of the three kinds of goods, 
those of the soul, those of the body, and external goods. 
In psychology he taught that the soul was made of the 
‘fifth essence* — probably a compromise between Aris- 
totelian cosmology and Stoic materialism. 

He w'as a severe critic of rhetoric, and, like Plato, 
refused to recognize it as a proper art (riyurj). But he 
recognized the superiority ol Demosthenes, and the 
.story that the latter learnt his rhetoric from the Rhetoric 
of Aristotle may have been bis invention. 

F Wehrli, Ihe Schulc des Artstoteles (1944-59), x. 49 fl., A -H. 
Chrmi'jt, Antiquiius llun^ama 1965, 369 II. J. G. 

CROESUS, last king of Lydia (r. 560-546 n.c\), son of 
Alyattes. lie secured the throne after a struggle with a 
half-Greek half-brother, and completed the subjugation 
of the Greek cities on the Asia Minor coast. Ills sub- 
sequent relations with the Greeks were not unfriendly; 
he contributed to the rebuilding of the Artemisium at 
Ephesus and made offerings to Greek shrines, especially 
Delphi; anecdotes attest his friendliness to Greek 
visitors and Ins wealth (Kpoiucan urar^/ifr, hut see coin- 
age, grf.dk). The rise of Persia turned Croesus to seek 
support in Greece and Egypt, but Cyrus anticipated him: 
Sardis was captured and Croesus overthrown. His sub- 
sequent fate soon became the theme of legend, he is cast 
or casts himself on a pyre, but is miraculously saved hy 
Apollo and translated to the land of the Hyperboreans or 
becomes the friend and counsellor of Cyrus. 

HerndoHis, bk. 1; FGrlf 90 (Nic. Dam ) F 65, 6R; ParrhvliJcs 3. 
British Museum Cat. Sculpture {1 92H) 1. i. 38, Louvre, I’ uses antiques 
gt. 197; G. Hndct, La Lydte (1893), 206 ff. 1 * N. U. 

CROTON (Kporu »r), modern Crotone. Originally a 
Messapic settlement (J. Whatmough, Prae- Italic Dialects 
(*933) ii. 258), Croton become an Achaean colony c. 710 
D.C. Its situation, near the celebrated temple of Hera 
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Laciniu in the ‘toe’ of Italy on an indifferent but impor- 
tant harbour, was bracing (Strabo 6. 216 f. ; Polyb. 10. 1). 
Croton became a flourishing city twelve miles in circum- 
ference; it founded some colonies (Terina, Caul on ra) and 
dominated others (Lametium, Scylacium). Famous for 
its doctors, athletes (including Milon, q.v.), Heracles cult, 
and especially for its Pythagorean brotherhood (between 
r. 530 and 455), Croton reached its apogee after destroy- 
ing Sybans (510). It even sent a ship to the battle of 
Salamis (Hdt. 8. 47). Shortly thereafter, however, its 
defeat by Locri and Rhcgium (qq.v.) presaged its de- 
cline. Although still populous when captured by Dio- 
nysius (379), internal, Lucanian, Bruttian, Pyrrhic, and 
Hannibalic wars ultimately ruined Croton. A Roman 
colony (194 n.c.) tailed to revive it (Diod. 14. 103 f. ; 19. 3, 
etc. ; Livy 24. 3 ; 34. 45). 

See the bibliography * v. maona oraicIA and add D Randall- 
Maclver, Creeh Cities of Italy and Sicily (1931); I*, l.ans.za, Croton e 
fir tin Magna Ciena (igj4), iWiard, litbltogr'. lojwgt . 48. li J\ S. 

CROWNS AND WREATHS were awarded by tlie 
Romans as decorations for valour; of these the highest 
was a wreath of grass ( corona obsultonalis , c. gramtneu) 
granted to the deliverer of a besieged army. Pliny (TYiV 
22. 6 If ) lists eight recipients, ending with Augustus. 
Next came the c. triumphal is (c. laurea), a wieath of hay 
worn by the triumphator (see triumph ), and the c. avails 
(r. my r tea), a myrtle-wreath worn for an ovatiu (q.v.). 
During the Empire, of the awards which were allowed 
outside the impel ial house, one, the c. ctvica , was theo- 
retically open to all ranks, though there is no certain 
instance of its conferment after the reign of Claudius. It 
was a crown of oak-leaves and awarded for saving the 
life of a fellow soldier. Later, it was revived by Septimius 
Severus as a crown of gold (c. eivtca aurea) and given lu 
centurions. Other decorations weie awarded on a fixed 
scale and some were confined to particular ranks. Men 
below the centurionatc were eligible for the lesser decora- 
tions of torques , annillae, and phalcrue (necklaces, brace- 
lets, and embossed discs worn on the corselet). Centurions 
could have these and the r. vallans or the c. nmrahs, 
crowns awarded to the first man over the enemy's 
rampart or over the wall of a besieged town. A pumiptlus 
(q.v.) might be awarded die c. aurea , a plain gold crown, 
besides the hasta pura or silver spear-head. Officers of 
higher rank eould receive the vexillum, a small standard 
mounted on silver, the hasta pura , and corunae according 
to a sliding scale. A mere trihunus militum was eligible 
for the (. aurea, a legatus ol quaestor lan rank might have 
the r. vallaris or c. tnurahs as well, and a legatus of praetor- 
ian rank all three, l.egati of consular rank alone seem to 
have been awarded the c. classic a (c. navahs, c. rostruta), 
a wreath decorated with a ship’s piow, which W'us given 
for a nav al victory. 

Parker, Unman Legions 228 IT. CJ. It. \V. 

CRUCIFIXION appears to have been n form of punish- 
ment borrowed by the Romans liom elsewhere, probably 
Cartilage. As a Roman penalty it is first attested in the 
Punic Wars. It was normally confined to slaves ( servile 
supplicium), and later in the Empire to humiliates ; it was 
not applied to soldiers, except in cases of desertion. Con- 
stantine the Great abolished the penalty (not before 314). 
The method of execution admitted variations, but the 
general practice was to begin with flagellation of the con- 
demned, who was then compelled to carry a cross-bcarn 
(patibulum) to the place of execution, where a stake had 
been firmly fixed in the ground, lie was stripped and 
fastened to the cross-beam by nails or cords, and the beam 
was drawn up by ropes until the man’s feet were clear of 
the ground. The beam was then fastened to the upright. 
Some support for the body was provided by a ledge 


(sedile) which projected from the upright, but a foot- 
rest ( suppedaneum ) is rarely attested, though the feet were 
sometimes tied or nailed. Death probably occurred 
through exhaustion: this could be hastened by breaking 
the legs ( crurtfrugium ). A military guard was normally 
posted at the place of execution. After removal of the 
body the cross was usually destroyed. G. R. W. 

CTESIAS (late 5th c. n.n.) of Cnidos, Greek doctor at 
the Persian court who assisted Artaxerxes at the battle of 
Cunaxn, and was sent as envoy to Evagoras and Conon, 
398 n.c. Author of a far from trustworthy history of Persia 
( JlfftaiKii ) in twenty-three books, written in Ionic, of a 
geographical treatise (litplobos) in three books and of 
the first separate w'ork on India (’ Jvbucd). 

J. Gilmore, Fragments of the Peistka of Ctesuis (1H88), FGrH in C 
688. G. L. 11 

CTESIBIUS, inventor (fl. 270 n c.), was the son of a 
barber in Alexandria, and employed by Ptolemy II. He 
was the first to make devices employing ‘pneumatics’, i.e. 
the action of air under pressure. 1 Iis work on the subject 
is lost, but descriptions of some of his inventions are pre- 
served by Philon (2), Vitruvius, and Heron (qq.v.). These 
include the pump with plunger and valve (Vitr. 10. 7; 
Heron, Pneum. 1. 28), the water-organ (Vitr. 10. 8), the 
fiist accurate water-clock (Vitr. q. 8. 4 II.) and a war- 
catapult (Philon, Belap. 43). No great theoretician, Ctesib- 
ius was a mechanical genius, some of w'hose inventions 
were of permanent value. It is probable that many of the 
basic ideas in the works of Philon and Heron on mechani- 
cal devices derive from him. 

A (.». DiHihmann, Kteubius Philon and Heron (Copcnha^Ln , h>.i8) 

G j. T. 

CTFSIPHON, on the river Tigris, r. 60 mil'' above 
Babylon. Founded as a Parthian military camp opposite 
the Hellenistic Seleuccia (q v. 1), it became the winter 
residence of the Arsacids. After the destruction ol 
Sclcuceia (a.D. 165) it was the chief city m Babylonia. 
Artaxerxes made it the capital of the new Sassanian 
Empire, and Ins successors built palaces and added new 
suburbs In 63b the ‘seven cities’ of Ctesiphon were taken 
by the Arabs. Part of the fortifications still stand, and the 
impressive ruins of a Sassamd palace. 

M. Strrclc, Altr (Jnctit xvi. 1/4(11117); Honuonann. PW, Suppl i\ 
1104 ll , O Rtulher, Antiquity 1929, 434 If., J. 11 . Sclimidr, .Svon 
ii)34, 1 tf. M S L). 

CUICUL (modern Djernila ), a mountain-town lying 
between Ciria and Sitifis on the mam road linking 
Numidia and Mauretania. Originally a lustelhim, depen- 
dent on Cirtu, it became a colony under Nerva. In the 
second century a.d. it received an influx of minimized 
Berbers; agricultural prosperity developed and many 
public buildings were erected; its best-known citizen w:is 
Claudius Proculus, governor of Numidia (a.d. 208-10) 
Its extensive ruins include a Christian basilica, baths, 
theatre, baptistery, Curacalla’s arch, and a temple of the 
gens Septmna. 

A. lliillu, Pev Afnraine 1021; Y. Alims, Djemtla (I’mifi, 1918), 
I.. Lischi, hiemtln 1 (Motels, 1 J - Moneemix, Ctnnd rhretun 

(1923). Kxcavulion reports in Libvia 1953 and subNeijucnt^vear* ^ 

CULLEO, Quintus Terentiur (PW 43), a senator, cap- 
tured hv the Carthaginians and released bv Scipio in 201 
H.c. ; to show his gratitude he marched in Scipio’s trium- 
phal procession m a freedman’s cap. As trihunus plebts in 
189 (or 188) he carried a measure to enrol sons of freed- 
men in the rustic trihes. As praetor (187) he examined the 
evidence of unlawful registration by Latins on the citizen 
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roll. The statement (Antias, apud Livy) that he was chair- 
man of a special quaestiu set up to try L. Scipio belongs to 
a false account of the procedure then adopted. He 
served on commissions to Africa in 195 and 171. 

H. H. S. 

CULTURE -BRINGERS. All folklore (see Stith 
Thompson, A 500 ff.) contains stones of persons, divine 
or human, who introduced mankind in primitive days to 
the arts, religious observances, etc. Greek tradition is no 
exception. Prometheus (q.v.) is the great culture-hero 
of Attic belief (Aesch. 1 J V 442 If.); Cadmus (q.v.) 
introduces letters; Triptolcmus, by direction of Dcmeter 
(q,v.), teaches men to plant corn. Similar Latin stones 
are laic and artificial ; for examples, see janu&, saturnijs. 
Gods figure occasionally in this capacity (Athena invents 
horsemanship, Dionysus introduces the vine, etc.). Lists 
of such inventors are late, but common, see Kremmer, 
De catalogs heurematum (Diss. Leipzig, 1S90). II. J. K. 

CUMAE, Italy’s earliest Greek colony, founded on the 
coast near Naples by Chalcis, traditionally in 1050, 
actually c. 750 B.C., in fertile territory inhabited in pre- 
] lellenic times but now deserted. After its foundation 
Greek civilization spread further in Italy (A. BJukcway, 
JUS 1935, 135)- Cumae soon acquired wealth and power. 
From 700 to 500 it exercised wide dominion and colon- 
ized Ncapuhs, Dicaeurchia (- Puteoli), A be llu, distant 
Zancle ( IMessana), and possibly Nola (qq.v.). Cumae, 
is inseparably associated with the Sibyl whose oracular 
cavern still exists (Aen. 6); but its first real personality is 
Arislodemus (q v. 2), who repulsed the Etiuscans In ^74 
C umae with Sj racusan aid crushed Etruscan power in 
Campania, but was itself conquered by Sabelli (q.v.) r. 
421 and became an Oscan eit> (Diod. u. 51; 12. 76). 
Subsequently coming undei Roman control it obtained 
cintus sme sufjni)>w in 33H and praefecti Capttam Cum as 
in }iH. It staunchly supported Rome in the Hannibalic 
and Social Wars, discarded Oscan for Latin in 1 So, and 
ultimately obtained full citizenship. But, as Puteoli rose, 
C umae, despite repeated colonizations and the erection 
n( villas nearby, declined. However, its inaccessible 
citadel was still strategically important in Bchsaniis’ time. 

A Sambim, Monthlies ant nines de I'ltahe 1 (11)03), t 10, 2*1, K 
(itibrici, Mon Ant. iyii 14, I) Uarnlnll-Maelvrr, (SeAt Cities of 
hnlv ond Sicily (uni). ' Hcrard. Itihhoi’r topofjr 50, Dunbnlmi, 
UVUnn iUeekf, F, Yellrr, Handhuth dtt uni. Diu/ekte (1 951) 1 qi 1 .; 
A M.uuri, 7 At I'hlcgunan fields (1057) . on haihoui, U. 1 '. 1 ‘jnel, 
JUS 152 ft Afi. tl/josv, MAGNA GHMUA F T. S. 

CUNAXA, northward from Babylon, was the scene of 
the battle between Cyrus (q.v. 2) the younger and Arta- 
xerxes 11 (401 ft.c.). Artaxerxes’ scratch army -he had 
only two satraps with him besides Tissaphemes —con- 
sisted of perhaps 30,000 infantry (Xenophon’s estimate 
of 900,000 is ridiculous), hut at least fi.ooo horse. Cyrus, 
who had brought only 2,600 horse, had failed before he 
started. Tissaphemes, with Artaxerxes, was in the centre 
with a strong cavalry force; Cyrus put his 10,400 Greek 
hnplitcs under Clearchus on Jus right instead of opposite 
Tissaphemes, and took the centre himself with only 
fioo horse; Ariaeus with Cyrus’ Asiatic troops was on the 
left. Clearchus routed the infantry of Artaxerxes’ left, 
Inil neglected to turn against his centre; while he use- 
lessly pursued the beaten infantry, Tissaphemes threw 
iti his cavalry, killed Cyrus, outflanked Ariaeus who fled, 
and gained a decisive victory. 

W W Tarn, C AH vi. 7: A. llouihcr, L' Anubase de Xhmphon 
(iQil) pt. 1, ch. 8. W. W. T. 

CUNOBEL(L)INUS, son of Tasciovanus, king of the 
Catuvellauni at Verulamium. Perhaps as a result of the 
chides Variana in a.d. 9, he moved (in defiance of Caesar’s 


treaty) against the Trinovantcs and made Camulodunum 
his capital, where he established his mint. Later he 
conquered Kent and could be regarded n$ ‘rex Hritanni- 
arum’ (Suetonius, Caltg . 44.(2). Camulodunum (Lexden 
Heath, near the later colony) became a notable centre of 
Roman imports, and his coins bear Latin inscriptions and 
emblems of mydiology. About a.I). 40 a quarrel with lus 
son Amminius, who fled to Rome, prompted Caligula’s 
abortive demonstration. He died before 43 ; and a mound 
at Lexden Heath may he his grave ( Archaeolof>ta 1926—7, 
241 tl.). He was prominent in medieval fable, whence 
Shakespeare derived the material for ‘Cymhelme’. 

D. F. Allen, Archaeology 1044, 1 ff , C. li Stevens 111 Essays 
presented to U. (J S. Ctatljurd (tu. W l 1 . Onmes, 1951), 312 ff. 

‘ C. E. S. 

CUP 1 DO AMANS, n short anonymous Latin poem, 
third century A.D., in 16 hexameters. 

Anth. ImI. (llicse) 240. Duff, Minor Lai. Poets. 

CURATOR. A cura was originally not an office, but a 
duty forming part of an office; thus the cura amwnae was 
(normally) the aediles’ task, the nira ntnriim the censors’. 
A cura vtarum (or of individual vine) is mentioned in con- 
nexion with various magistracies and by the late Republic 
we find it occasionally entrusted to a privatus with some 
experience. The first major independent cura , however, 
was the cura annonae of Pompcy (q.v.) in 57 H.C. Tliis 
cura was later confirm d on Augustus, and others (notably 
a cura mortem) were offered to him, as perhaps to Caesar 
before him. But Augustus, in accordance with a general 
tendency to empty the regular magistracies of content, 
instituted boards of curatores (with previous experience 
as magistrates) to take charge of admmistt alive tasks 
like the annona , the roads, and the Tiber (qq.v.). Such 
curatores , both in Rome and in municipalities, became 
common under the Empire. The title is also used for the 
presidents of organizations like Conventus and Clubs 
(qq.v.). 

Ruggicio, Jhz. Epigr , s.v. E II. 

CURATOR REI PUBLICAE (or CIVITATIS, etc ). 

Officials of the central government supervising city 
affairs appear in the East under Trajan (perhaps even 
under Donntian): their office is not yet distinguished 
from that of corrector (q v.) and terminology overlaps. 
In the second century a.d. they become more common, 
are normally called XoyiaraL and seem to be chiefly m 
charge of the finances of one city, or at most two or three. 
In Italy nnd the West, the early emperors sporadically 
interfered in local government of citizen communities: 
when ‘elected’ local magistrates, they would govern 
through a prefect. A praetorian curator of colonies and 
munuipia is found under Domitian (ILS 1017), and from 
the time of Trajan we frequently find men supervising 
cities, sometimes several towns concurrently or in suc- 
cession. In western provinces they appear more gradually 
111 the second century. Appointed by the Emperor (often 
on local recommendation), they are usually of senatorial 
or equestrian standing. Municipal notables appear quite 
early and become common under the Severi. Their duties 
conic to embrace most aspects of local government. After 
Diocletian the office beraine municipal (though impor- 
tant men could he chosen to honour a town) and lost 
much of its power to the regional governor. 

Ruggiero, Diz. Epiiii., s.v., and (tor Africa) C. Lucas, JRS 1040, 
56 ft. E. B. 

CURETES, (1) a people hostile to the Calydonians 
(//. 9. 520). (2) Semi-divine beings (Hesiod, fr. 198 
Rzach, calls them Or 01) inhabiting Crete, who protected 
the infant Zeus by dancing about him and clattering their 
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weapons so that his cries were not heard (Callim. Jov. 
52 ff., and many authors). The origin of the legend is 
plausibly derived from the Cretan rite (see J. Harrison, 
Themis 1 (1927), 1 ff-; Nilsson, Minoan-Mycenaean Reli- 
gion 1 (1950), 475 ff.) of a ceremonial (not provably a 
dance) in honour of Zeus Kouros. They are often con- 
fused with the Corybantes attendant on Rhea (see Rose, 
Handb. Gk. Myth., 17 1). See further H. Jeanmaire, 
Couroi et Courhes (1939), and for the religious con- 
fraternity bearing this name at Ephesus in and after 
the time of Strabo, Ch. Picard, flphfoe et Claros (1922), 
279 ff., etc. H. J. It. 

CURIA (1) was the most ancient division of the Roman 
People, already existing under the kings. The curiae 
were thirty in number (ten for each Romulean tribe). 
Some bore local names (Foriensis, Vcliensis), others 
personal ones (Titin). They were probably composed of 
families, who were, originally at least, neighbours. Prob- 
ably both patricians and plebeians were always included 
(Dionysius 4. 12. 20). The head of the curia was the curio 
who was at least 50 years of age and was elected for life; 
the head of the college of the cunones was a curio maximus, 
who until 210 n.c. was always a patrician: details of their 
election are uncertain. The cunae were probably the 
basis of the oldest military organization and certainly the 
elements of the oldest Roman assembly (see comitia). 
Each curia had its own meeting-place called after the 
curia. The curiae had a special devotion for luno 
Quiritis: the Kornacalia and the Fordicidia were their 
most famous festivals. A comparable subdivision of the 
tribe is to be found at Iguvium (Umbria). 

Curia was also the name given to the assembly-places 
of many other corporations, and especially to the senate- 
house (see below). As a voting section of the citizens 
the curia is attested in Latium (Lanuvium) and in many 
Italian and provincial municipia and coloniae , both of 
Latin and Roman status. It was especially common in 
Africa. During the Empire curia was also the usual name 
for the municipal senates, to which the elections of the 
magistrates were transferred from the people. It was 
largely constituted from ex-magistrates chosen for life 
(at least in the West) and in the Late Empire turned into 
a hereditary caste, called the cunales, whose lives and 
property were under the control of the stale as security 
for the collection of taxes. See also curialis, decuriones. 

O. Humbert, Dar.-Sag. i. 2. 1627; Mommsen, Riim. Staatsr. iii. 
OO: I**- Alrhcim, Epnchen d. r6m. Geic/uchle 1 (1934), 70; C W. 
WcHtrup, Rev. lnt. Droits Ant. 11*54, 462 ff ; 1 *. de Franci&ci, 
Pnmordia Civttata (1050), 572 11 .; A. MomiRliano, JRS 19O3, 108 
(with bibliography). For the curiae in municipia W. Liebenam, 
SUXdrevertvaltung im rdmuchen Kaiserreii he (iqoo), 2 14 ff. ; Mommsen, 
Jurxstxsche Schnften i. 303 ff. ; Jones, ImIct Rom. Emp. 1 1 . 724. A. M. 

CURIA (2), the Senate-house of Rome, situated on the 
north side of the Comitium (q.v.) in the Forum and 
ascribed to Hostilius. It was restored by Sulla in 80 h.c., 
burnt after the death of Clodius in 52, and rebuilt by 
Fnustus Sulla. Juliu9 Caesar began a new building on a 
slightly different site in 44, forsaking the old orientation 
by cardinal points, which wa9 restored by Domitian in 
a.d. 94, and later by Diocletian after the fire under 
Carinus in 283. The Caesarian plan, always retained, was 
a sumptuous oblong hall (25-20 x 17-61 m.), with central 
door facing a magistrates’ dai9 and with lateral marble 
benches. The hall was separated from the record-office 
(secretarium senatus ) by an atrium or chalcidicum , dedi- 
cated by Domitian to Minerva. Diocletian’s building, of 
tile-faced concrete coated with imitation stucco block- 
work, was preserved to full height as part of a church and 
restored in 1935-7. 

Nash, Piet. Diet. Rome i. joi ff. I. A. R. 


CURIALIS, member of a city council (curia), or son or 
descendant of one in the male line. City councillors, or 
decurions (q.v.), had tended during the Principate to be- 
come a hereditary class, since only the richest citizens 
could bear the financial burden involved and normally 
property descended from father to son. From the middle 
of the second century wealthy citizens became increasingly 
reluctant to serve on the council, but were compelled to 
do so if legally nominated. Many exploited various ex- 
emptions. Roman senators and memhers of the equestrian 
service were excused local office and so were farmers of 
state lands or taxes, shippers serving the annona, doctors, 
professors, and other categories. From the time of Dio- 
cletian the government made increasing efforts to prevent 
these exemptions from being misused, and in particular 
to forbid curiales to obtain honorary offices. The govern- 
ment’s efforts, however, were not very effective, and 
the ciinal class was gradually drained of its wealthier 
members. 

Jones, I.atcr Rom Emp. 737 ff. A. TT. M J. 

CURIATIUS MATERNUS, senator, poet, and drama- 
tist, nt whose house the scene of Tacitus’ Dialogus is laid. 
He speaks there as champion of poetry. His (lost) prac- 
textae, Domitius and Cato, belong to Vespasian’s time. On 
his origin, see Symc, Tacitus , appendix 90. 

CURIO (i), Gaius ScninoNius (P\V 10), after early 
forensic nctivity and an unsuccessful tribunate (90 h.c.), 
served under Sulla in the East and later enriched himself 
in the prosciiptions. Consul in 76 li.c., he opposed 
Sicinius (q.v.), then fought in Macedonia as proconsul 
and triumphed (73). He supported Verres (q.v.) and was 
active in the courts and in politics in the 60s and 50s, con- 
sistently opposing Caesar, hut defending Clodius (q.v. 1) 
and hence often hostile to Cicero, who wrote a p .mphlet 
attacking him and later (needing his help) wanted to deny 
authorship. He died in 53 (see Cic. Fam. 2. 2). F.. I). 

CURIO (2), Gaius Scriijonius (PW it), son of (i), 
moved in the circle of Clodius (q.v. 1) and Antonms 
(q.v. 4), but in the 50s n.c. was on the Optimatc side with 
his father, and was implicated in the affair of Vettius 
(q.v. 3). He was quaestor in 54, tribune in 50 (elected as 
an enemy of Caesar, who had offended him). Resentful 
at the Optimates’ opposition to his own schemes, alarmed 
at the drift to civil war (which they encouraged), and 
bribed by Caesar with a vast sum, he carried a disarma- 
ment resolution in the Senate by a large majority and, 
when it was ignored, joined Caesar at the end of his tri- 
bunate. After negotiating on his behalf, he served under 
him in 49, hoping to win Cicero to his cause; after occu- 
pying Sicily he crossed to Africa, where, after initial 
successes, he was defeated and killed by Juba (q.v. 1). 

W. K. Lacey, Ih\t 1961, 318. F« U. 

CURSES. A curse is in general a wish, expressed in 
words and with magical effect, that evil may befall a 
person or persons or, sometimes, the curser himself. 

I. The Greek word apd reflects a prehistoric stage of 
Greek religion, signifying the address to supernatural 
forces, prayer as well a9 curse (personified as Apd, 
secondarily combined with Erinys, goddess of revenge; 
cf. dprjr-qp in the Iliad). Originally the curse (just as its 
opposite, the blessing) worked by its own inherent quality 
(maria), the power of its magic formula (see magic); this 
may be spoken or written or both; it may also be accom- 
panied or symbolized by action (cf. the modern Greek 
<f>at7KeXa)fia and the Italian il Jico, etc.), the gesture and 
the intonation intensifying the emotional character of the 
curse. The curse was always a powerful weapon in the 
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hands of the weak and the poor, as also against unseen or 
unknown foes. So we often meet with such imprecations 
(< dirae ) in funeral inscriptions against those who violate 
graves (especially in Asia Minor). Numerous leaden tablets 
(magic nails, amulets, etc., cf. the magic papyri), inscribed 
with imprecatory formulas or words or signs, testify to the 
popularity of cursing (a.vaO€p.ari^civ) y resorted to in all 
centuries by all sorts of people on any provocation (in 
the 4th c. D.c, even by well-to-do Athenians). When 
the tnblets are buried in tombs, not only the spirits of the 
dead are invoked, but also the infernal deities, Persephone, 
Hades, Erinyes (cf. 11 . 9. 453 ff.); elsewhere Hermes, 
Gaia, Demeter (at Cnidos), Hecate, and all sorts of 
demons are favourites (cf. the Roman dcvotio: see s.v.). 
Especially to he noted are the ‘hereditary curse’, infectious 
through generations (cf. Aeschylus’ Oresteta), and the 
curse, uttered in vain, that returns to the curser, destroy- 
ing him and his family (cf. SJG 3 41. 14). The dgai, dime, 
developed into a special literary genus (cf. Sophron, 
Ovid’s Ibis, Horace Epod. 10; Tib. 1. 5. 40 ff.). Later 
Christians might use ancient curses in inscriptions, 
simply prefixing a cross. 

II. In the development of human society and ethics 
the curse plays an important role, just as does the oath 
(the two being often combined, cf. //. 3. 279). The curse, 
expressed by the community thiough its representatives 
(magistrates, priests), had an enormous effect (cf. the 
blessing or curse uttered hy parents or dying people). 
The culprit (‘infecting’ his countrymen, as Plato puts it, 
Leg. q. 881 e 5) was thus in the position of a man guilty of 
sacrilege, and so the legal powers could enforce their 
lights even in cases where only the gods could help. 
Enemies and traitors were cursed, just as those who 
removed landmarks or maltreated guests and suppliants. 
The curses of the Bmizvgai at the Athenian Rouphnmu 
(wr sachific'1* §2) may illustrate how ethical principles 
might he enforced hy cursing the offenders, and ‘public, 
curses’ were as ten living to the Greeks (cf. the dime 
Tvuie, SKJ 37-8) as to the Romans (cf. Crassus on his 
departure for the Orient, Pint. Crass. t6). The weakening 
of the tear of the old gods already recognizable in official 
use in the third century 11 c. reduced the importance of 
the curse, but we can still see its effect in ecclesiastical 
1 itual. 


K Latte, Utilises lire fit (iq’o), 61 IT , F, Zieliarth, Hirmn iKyf, 
r ,7 II , (‘I W W. Fowler, Human Lssays and luterpn tat tons, 15 fl.; 
\\ lc C CJuthrie, Tht Gtieks an, l Ihur l»Wt (ioso), 270 tl ; NiIumjii, 
(,(,'!{ 1 1 800 fl , A F CiHwlci, Hiisiiiitfs, yiih iv if»7 ft ; IG in. 1; 
A \1nI0lle1U, Drfixtonum 'la hell at (igop, K Wumch, Antiftr Much- 
Jot tin 1 (igi-i); recently iountf tablets. NilsHon, op cit n J ^21. 


CURSUS HONORUM. As the Roman magistracies 
developed and the relative degrees of responsibility were 
established, it was natural that normally they should be 
held in ascending older of importance. "Plus custom 
became increasingly inflexible. The basic pattern, after 
preliminary military service, was quaestorslnp-praetor- 
slup-ronsulship censoiship. Tf the tribunate of the plebs 
;ind the aedileship W'cre lield, the former usually and 
the latter always followed the quaestorship. For various 
reasons neither tribunate nor aedileship could be made 
obligatory, and the consulship was probably only a de 
Judo prerequisite for the censorship; but in or soon after 
U)7 n.c. tenure of the praetorship became a legally neccs- 
s.n y qualification for the consulship. Omission of the 
quaestorship, already rare, was prohibited by Sulla. This 
certus ordo magistratuum acquired further rigidity from 
the lex annalis (see vili.ius). In the early Principal the 
pattern was extended. The vigintiviratc became a pre- 
requisite for the quaestorship, and all except patricians 
wcie obliged to hold either the tribunate of the plebs or the 
aedileship. Between vigintivirate and quaestorship the 


military tribunate was usually held ; this is often thought 
to have been an obligatory step in the cursus(cf. esp. Suet. 
Aug . 38. 2), but either it was not so or exemptions were 
frequent. Provincial governorships and the new non- 
magisteriul posts (see curator and prafi'kctus) were 
normally held at fixed points within the framework, 
though variations in these facilitated flexibility in careers. 
A similar cursus developed for equestrian careers (see 
kquitjus), especially for the senior prefectures, but it was 
always subject to greater variations than the senatorial 
cursus. A cursus was observed also in municipal magis- 
tracies. 

A. Astin, The Lex Annalis Before Sulla (1058); Mommsen, Bom. 
Staatsr. i\ 536, E. liirley, Proe. Brit. Acad. 1953, IQ7- A. E. A. 

CURTIUS (PW 7, 9), the hero of an aetiological myth 
invented to explain the name of / .acus Curtius , a pit or 
pond in the Roman Forum, which by the time of Augustus 
had already dried up. Three Curtii are mentioned in 
this connexion: (1) a Sabine Mettius Curtius who fell 
from his horse into a marsh while fighting against Romulus; 
(2) C. Curtius, consul of 445 n.c. who consecrated a site 
struck hy lightning; (3) and most important, the brave 
young knight M. Curtius who, in obedience to an oracle, 
to save his country, leaped armed and on horse-back into 
the chasm which suddenly opened in the Forum. 

Ogilvie, Comm. Livy j— *>, 75 IT For the I.acus Curtius see Platncr- 
Ashby 310 1 , Nash, Pic t. Dirt Home 1 542 IT. P. T. 

CURTIUS (4) MONTANUS was prosecuted under 
Nero for his satiric poems, and excluded from holding 
any public office (Tac. Ann. 16. 28; 29; 33). In a.d. 70 he 
attacked M. Aquillius Regulus in a fierce speech in the 
Senate (Tac. Hist. 4. 42). He became one of Domitian’s 
advisers (Juv. 4. 107). 

CYBELE (KvfM At;; Lydian form Hdt. 5. 102), 

the great mother-goddess of Anatolia, associated in myth, 
and later at least in cult, with her youthful lover Attis 
(q.v ). Pessinus in Phrygia was her chief sanctuary, and 
the cult appears at an early date in Lydia. The queen or 
mistress of her people, Cybele was responsible for their 
w'ell-bcing in all respects; primarily she is a goddess of 
fertility, but also cures (and sends) disease, gives oracles, 
and, as her mural crown indicates, protects her people in 
war. The goddess of mountains (so Afijrijp ape ia; Meter 
Dmdymene), she is also mistress of wild nature, symhol- 
ized hy her attendant lions. Ecstatic states inducing pro- 
phetic rapture and insensibility to pain were characteristic 
of her worship (cf. especially Catull. 63). 

By the fifth century Cybele was known in Greece, 
was early associated with Demeter (H. Thompson, Hesp. 
7937, 206) and perhaps with a native M-qrrip but 

except possibly for such places as Dyme, Patrae (Paus. 
7. 17. q; 20. 3), and private cult associations at Piraeus, 
where Attis also was honoured, it is likely that the cult 
was thoroughly hcllenizcd. Cybele was officially brought 
to Rome from Asia Minor in 205-204 (for the conflicting 
legends see Graillot, op. cit. infra , ch. 1), but under the 
Republic, save for the public games, the Megalesia, and 
processions (Lucr. 2. 624 f.), she was limited to her 
Palatine temple and served only by Oriental priests 
(Dion. Hal. Ant . Rom. 2. 19. 3-5). After Claudius ad- 
mitted Attis to public status, the priesthood was opened 
to citizens, and was henceforth controlled by the XVviri 
saens faciundis (see quindecimviri). The cycle of the 
spring festival, while not fully attested till a.d. 354, began 
to take form then. The rites began on 15 Mar. with a 
procession of the Reed-bearers (eannophori), and a sacri- 
fice for the crops. After a week of fastings and purifica- 
tions, the festival proper opened on the 22nd with the 
bringing of the pine-tree, symbol of Attis, to the temple. 
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The 24th was the Day of Blood, commemorating the 
castration and probably the death of Attis. The 25th 
was a day of joy and banqueting, the Hilaria, and after 
a day’s rest the festival closed with the ritual bath 
( Lavutw ) of Cyhdc's image in the Almo. The rubric for 
the 2Hth ( Inilium Catnni) is apparently unrelated. The 
relation of this spring festival to the Hellenistic mysteries 
ot Cybele is uncertain. Of the later mysteries, in which 
Attis figured prominently, we again know little. The 
formulae preserved (Firm. Mat. Err. prof. rel. 18; Clem. 
Al. Erotr. 2. 15) mention a ritual meal ; the carrying of the 
tffpi’or, a vessel used m the taurobuhuni to icccive the 
genitals of the bull; and a descent into the v-uaros, prob- 
ably an underground chamber where certain rites were 
enacted. 

The ritual of the taurobolium originated in Asia Minor, 
and first appears in the West in the cult of Venus 
Caries fa (i.c. -is) at Putcoli in a.d. 134 [JLS 4271, hut cf. 
4099 of a.d. 108). From the Antonine period, numerous 
dedications to Cybele and Attis record its performance in 
this cult ‘ex vaticinatione archigalli’ (i.e. with official 
sanction), on behalf of the Emperor and the Empire. From 
Rome the rite spread throughout the West, notably in 
Gaul. It was performed also on behalf of individuals, and 
was especially popular during the pagan revival, a.d. 
370-go. In the rite, the recipient descended into a ditch 
and was bathed in the blood of a bull, or ram ( criobohum ), 
which was slam above him (Prudent. Ernst. 10. toi 1-50). 
It was sometimes repeated after twenty years, one late 
text (I 1 ,S 4152) has ‘taurobolio criobolioq. in ncternum 
renatus’ (a concept possihly borrowed from Christianity), 
hut in general the act was considered rather a ‘thing done’ 
for its own value than as a source of individual benefits. 

A belief in immortality was perhaps part of the cult 
from early times, and the after-life may at first have been 
thought of as a reunion with Mother Earth. Later, Attis 
became a solar god, and he and Cybele were legarded as 
astral and cosmic powers; there is some evidence that the 
soul w'us then thought to return after death to its celestial 
source. 

Thanks to its official status and early naturalization 
at Rome, the cult spread rapidly through the provinces, 
especiullv in Gaul and Africa, and was readily accepted as 
a municipal cult. Its agrarian character made it more 
popular with the fixed populations than watli the soldiery, 
and it was especially favoured by women. 

Cybele is generally represented enthroned in a naiskos , 
wearing either the mural crown or the caJathos, carrying 
a patera and tympanum, and cither flanked by lions or 
bearing one in her lap. 

See also audistis, anahita, anatoi.ian deities, attis, 

EUNUCHS, MFTRACYRTES. 

J. Cnrropmo, /If SI. d’Arrh rt d'lUst ; Cuinont, Rel nr ; 

Famell, Cults lii, J.CJ Fravrr. Adorns Attis Osins' ( 102:1); II. Craillut, 
ljf Culte de Cybele (mil); 1 L 1 Lepdinu, Attn ( l yoj) ; M -J. Liitfrahge, 
Rev. Ihhl iqiq, Onpeinmnn, av ‘Tauroholm’, in P\V \ 111 Roscliri , 
Lex , I ) rex I ei anil Vlttfcr, s v. ‘Meter’; 11 . Duthoy, The Tan nth 
(Leyden, ighg). I It W. 

CYCLADES, the islands regarded as rin ling round the 
BRcred isle of Delos. They enjoyed a flourishing and 
individual culture in the Early and Middle Bronze Age, 
and from the seventeenth century several were settled 
from Minoan Crete. After 1400 they fell within the 
Mycenaean sphere and continued inhabited after the 
decline of the Mycenaean ciries of the mainland. About 
1000 R.c. Ionic-speaking settlers from continental Greece 
occupied these islands. In the eighth century Eretria 
exercised control over some of them, as did the tyrants 
Pisistratus (Athens), Polycratcs (Samos), and Lygdamis 
(Naxos) in the sixth; but no power could protect the 
islanders from the invading Persian fleet in 490. After 
the Persian Wars the islanders entered an Athenian 


League centred at Delos (478-477), and Athens soon 
became mistress of the Cyclades. They w»ere also enrolled 
in the second Athenian League (378-377), but the 
triumph of Philip of Macedon ended Athenian hegemony. 
Antigonus of Macedon founded a League of Islanders 
with headquarters at Delos. In the prolonged struggle 
between Macedon and Egypt in the third century the 
Cyclades often changed masters; late in the century they 
suffered from Cretan piracy and the rivalries of Perga- 
mum, Rhodes, and Syria. In the Mithridatic War the 
islands were reduced by Archelaus (88), nor was tran- 
quillity restored until the triumph of Augustus. 

JC xn (5); P K, (tL ivr; C. Zervos, I.' Art des Cyclades (1957), 
K. Srholes, RS A io*;ft, 9 IT. ; 1 . Strom, Acta Arch. U)(i2, 221 ff. 

W. A. L ; J. B. 

CYCLOPES ( KvkXojttcs), gigantic one-eyed beings of 
whom at least two separate traditions exist. In Horner 
they are savage and pastoral; they live in a distant coun- 
try, having no government or laws. Here Odysseus 
(q.v.) visits them in his wanderings and enters the cave 
of one of them, Polyphemus, w ho imprisons him and his 
men and eats two of them morning and evening, until 
they escape by blinding hirn, while in a drunken sleep, 
and getting out among the sheep and goats when he 
opens the cave in the morning ( Od . g. 106 ff.). Poly- 
phemus is son of Poseidon, and the god, in answer to his 
prayer for vengeance, opposes the home-coming of 
Odysseus in every possible way, bringing literally to pass 
the curse that he rnay return alone and find trouble w'hcn 
he arrives (ibid. 532-5). Out ot this, or hv conflation of 
it with some local legend, grows the story of the amorous 
Polyphemus (Theocr. 1 1 and elsewhere). He lives in 
Sicily (one of many identifications of Homeric with later 
known western places) and woos Galatea (q.v.). 

Hut in Hesiod ( Theog . 149) the Cyclopes are three, 
Brontes, Steropes, and Arges (Thunderer, Listener, 
Bright), who make thunderbolts and in general are 
excellent craftsmen; they are like the gods except that 
they have but one eye each, and are sons of Earth and 
Heaven. They often appear (as Callim. Dian. 46 ff.) as 
Hephaestus’ workmen, and often again are credited with 
making ancient fortihcntions, as those of Tiryns, and 
other cities of the Argolid (schol Eur Or. g(>5). There 
they are called tyx cL P°y^ aTf) l i€ ^ » simply ‘workmen’ 
(Willamowitz-Moellendorff, Glaube der Hellcnen (1931 - 
2), 1. 277). Schol. Hesiod. Theog. 139, makes these build- 
ers a third kind of Cyclopes. 

See llosehcr in lus Lexihon, s.v. 'Kyklupen', ami S. F.itrcm in P\V, 
s v. 1 1 J H 

CYCNUS, (t) a son of Ares, a brigand, waylaying and 
robbing those w ho brought tithes to Delphi (Arguments 
2 and 3 to [Hesiod], »SY.). According to that poem, 
Heracles and Inlaus met him in company with Ares 
himself in the precinct of Apollo (58). Clad 111 his armour, 
the gift of the gods, and drawn by Arion (q.v.; 120), 
Heracles asked Cycnus to let him pass, then, as he would 
not, engaged wiffi him, encouraged by Athena (325 ff-), 
killed hirn, and then, when Ares attacked him, wounded 
the god in the thigh. Pindar (O/. 10. 15) says Heracles 
fled before Cycnus, which the scholiast explains, quoting 
Stcbichorus, as meaning that he at first fled before Arcs. 
He also says that Cycnus’ object was to build a temple 
of skulls to Apollo. (2) Son of Poseidon. He was killed 
by Achilles before Troy, according to several authors 
from the Cyprta on. Ovid {Met. 12. 83 ff.) adds that 
he was invulnerable and Achilles choked him to death; 
Poseidon then turned him into a swan (jcuimis). (3) King 
of Liguria, kinsman of Phaethon (q.v.); mourning for 
his death, he also became c swan (Hyg. Fab. 154. 5)- 
(4) Son of Apollo, a handsome boy. Because a much- 
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tried lover left him, he drowned himself in a lake, ever 
after frequented by swans, into which he and his mother, 
who also drowned herself, were turned (Antoninus 
Liberalis 12). H, j. r. 

CYLON, an Athenian nobleman; winner of the diaulos 
at Olympia, perhaps in 640 b.c. He married the daughter 
of Theagenes(q.v. 1), tyrant of Megara, and with his help 
and a few friends seized the Acropolis at Athens, with a 
view to a tyranny, in an Olympic year (632 ?). The masses, 
however, did not follow him, and he wns besieged, lie 
himself escaped; his friends surrendered and, though 
suppliants at an altar, were killed. ITence arose the ayn\ t 
or taint, which attached to those said to he 1 sponsible, 
especially to Megacles the archon and his hunily, the 
Alctnaeonidae (q.v.). A. W G. 

CYME, the most important and powerful of the Aeolian 
cities on the seaboard of Asia Minor, occupying a site of 
natural strength midway between the mouths of the 
Caicus and the Uerrnus, and facing north-west towards 
I^csbos. Its history is a record of external domination, 
by Persians (though Cyme participated in the Ionian 
Revolt, and belonged to the Delian League and the 
second Athenian League), Selcucids, Attalids, and 
Romans. A severe earthquake devastated the city in A.n. 
^7. Hesiod’s lather came from Cyme to Bneotia. Its most 
distinguished son was Ephorus (q.v.). The inhabitants 
were famous for their easy-going temperament. 

L>. I£. \V W. 

CYNAETHUS of Chios, according to schol. Pind. Nem. 
2 . 1, was chief among the latei, spurious Hoineridac 
(q.v.), composed the Homeric Hymn to Apollo (cf. Ath. 
22 b), and was the first to recite Homer at Syracuse 
(r. 504 H.C.). I low much tact this report contains is 
debatable. 

II. T. Wudt-Grry, b'suiys 111 (inch History (ujsN), 17 IT. 

M. T. W. 

CYNEGEIRUS, hi other of Aeschylus, fought and fell 
at Marathon (400 n.c.) in a bold attempt to seize a 
Persian ship b> the stem. This exploit was immortalized 
in the Painted Portico (r. ^60), and was variously elabor- 
ated by historians (c.g. the source of Justin 2. y. 16 fl.) 
and rhetoricians (c.g. Polemon). r. T. 

CYNICS {kwlkoI), followers of the principles of Dio- 
genes ol Sinope, who had received the nickname of kvojv 
(dog) because he rejected all conventions, tried to live on 
nothing, and advocated and practised shamelessness 
(dvalbiia). Since Antisthenes had probably influenced 
the philosophy of Diogenes, many considered and still 
consider him the real founder of the sect. 

The Cynics weie never organized in a school like the 
Stoics, Epicureans, Peripatetics, etc., and had no elaborate 
philosophical system. Since therefore everybody was at 
liberty to adopt those of Diogenes’ principles which 
appealed to him and to neglect the rest, there has been 
and still is much argument as to who w r ns a true Cynic 
and who was not. The variety was greatest during the 
century following the death of Diogenes. His most 
faithful disciple Crates of Thebes preached the gospel 
of simplicity and independence, and comforted many 
m those troubled times by demonstrating that he who 
needs next to nothing, renounces all possessions, and 
keeps aloof from social entanglements, can live happily 
in the midst of war and disorder. Onesicritus adapted 
Cynic philosophy to the life of a soldier or sailor, and 
compared Diogenes' principles with those of the Indian 
ascetics. Bion of Borysthencs and Menippus imitated 


Diogenes’ caustic wit in their satirical writings. They 
were the first to mingle Cynicism with Hedonism. 
Cercidas derived theones of social reform from Cynic 
doctrines. Crates and Teles originated the type of Cynic 
who wandered all over Greece with stick and knapsack, 
teaching and pi caching. 

After having flourished in the third century 11. c.. 
Cynicism gradually faded out in the second and first 
centuries n.c., retaining only some literary influence 
(Meleagei ol Gadara). It was revived in the fiist century 
after Christ.JThe beginnings of this revival are unknown; 
hur under the reign of Vespasian and his successors the 
Orient and Rome swarmed with Cynic beggar philo- 
sophers (Dio Chrys. 32. 10). Educated men like Dio 
himself, however, also adheied to Cynic principles; and 
the contrast between the true Cynic and the depraved 
Cynicism of the beggar philosophers became a common- 
place in the literature of the Empire (Dio, Lucian, 
Julian). While the aristocratic opposition to the em- 
perors was connected with Stoicism, middle-class critic- 
ism was sometimes voiced by Cynics who contrasted their 
ideal of the philosopher king with the actual conduct of 
the emperors. They therefore were frequently banished 
from the capital. 

Outstanding among the Cynics of the first and second 
century after Christ were Demetrius, Dio, Demonax, 
IVregrinus Proteus, Ocnnmaus of Gadara, Sostratus, and 
Theagcnes. Only very tew Cynics of the following cen- 
turies acquired any renown. The last one mentioned hy 
name is Snlluslius, who lived at the end of the fifth 
century {Suda, s.v.; Dam. Ind. 342“ 27 ff.). But the 
Cynic beggar philosophers are frequently alluded to in 
literature up to the sixth century. 

D. U Dudley, A History of Cvnuittn (iojRI; J 7 Snvrr, The Greek 
Cynics (ig-jK), U. IlmstfuJ, Cynic llero and Cynic King (iq.jH) 

K. von F. 

CYPARISSUS (Kvntlfnooos), i.e. Cypress, in mythology 
son of Telephus (q.v. 1 ), a Cean (Ov. Met. 10. i 06 ff.), who 
grieved so much at accidentally killing a pet stag that 
the gods turned him into the mournful tree, or a Cretan, 
who was so metamorphosed while fleeing from the 
attentions of Apollo, or Zcphyrus (Servius on Aen . 3. 
680). II. J R. 

CYPRIAN (Tiiasctus Cakcilius Cyphianus), c. a.d. 
200-58. Son of rich parents possibly of senatorial rank, 
he became bishop of Carthage (248) soon after baptism 
and was quickly beset by Deems’ persecution (250), for 
which his writings are a ma|or source. His letters and 
tracts, from which much ol the old Latin Bible can be 
reconstructed, deal mainly with difficulties within the 
Christian community resulting from the persecution, 
especially the terms and proper authority for restoration 
of apostates and the avoidance of a split between the 
rival advocates of laxity and rigour. In 256-7 1ns theology 
led to a split with Rome, whose Bishop Stephen recog- 
nized the baptism of Novatian’s community (since 251 
separated on rigorist grounds). In Valerian’s persecution 
(257) he was exiled to Curubis, and on 14 Sept. 258 
executed at Carthnge, the authorities treating him with 
the respect due to his class. More an administrator than 
a thinker, he writes with the effortless superiority of a 
high Roman official, liking correct procedure and expect- 
ing his clergy and p/ebs (and in practice his episcopal 
colleagues) to accept his authority. He speaks of bishops 
as magistrates, iudices vice Chnsti, and his language finds 
many analogies in Roman law. His application of juridical 
categories to the conception of the church permanently 
influenced Western Catholicism. His Life by liis deacon 
Pontius, the earliest Christian biography, aims to show 
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him as the equal of the glorious martyr Pcrpetua, pride 
of African Christianity. 

Ed. W. von Hurtel {CSEI. j); ed. L. Bayard (1045), 

Passto, cd. R Keitzenstcm, Sitz. Heidclheig igii; de IJmtate, eu. M. 
H^vcnul, 'The * Tradition of MSS (1961). li. W. Henson, Cyprian 
(iHg7); H Roth. Cypriamsche Untersuchungen (1926); A. Ilctk, 
Romisches liecht bei 'ftrtullum und Cyprian (1930). II C 

CYPRIOT SYLLABARY, the system of writing native 
to Cyprus hetween the beginning of the seventh and the 
end of the third century n.c. It is also known as the Classi- 
cal Syllabary, to distinguish it from the undeciphered 
Cypro-Minoan scripts found m the island from 1550 to 
1050 u.c. and themselves derived from the Cretan 
Linear A. Undoubtedly descended from these — from 
which, however, it is separated by a lacuna covering the 
whole of the Cypro-Geornetric period —the Classical 
Syllabary is subdivided into Papliian, confined to Paphos 
and archaic Curium, and the Common Cypriot ol the 
rest of the island. It is exclusively the vehicle both of the 
Cypro-Arcndian dialect and of the still unintelligible 
Eteo-Cypriot language. Of some 800 texts now known to 
us, quite the most celebrated is the Bronze Tablet of 
Idalium. The syllabary now consists of fifty-six signs, 
five vowels (without distinction between the long and the 
short) and fifty-one combinations of consonant and 
vowel. The Cypriot Syllabary was deciphered by G. 
Smith in 1871. 

O. Masson, Inscriptions Chyprioles Syllabiques (1961). T. B. M. 

CYPRUS is un island in the Levant some 50 miles south 
of Cilicia Tracheia. Its extreme measurement is 140 by 60 
miles. It is shaped like the skin of an animal, with the 
neck pointing towards north Syria. Excavations have re- 
vealed a distinctive Neolithic culture of high quality, 
which began before the outset of the sixth millennium 
Il.C. with a preceramic phase, closed about 2300 h.c. with 
the chalcolithic. In the Early Bronze Age intruders from 
western Anatolia arrived in such strength that the earlier 
culture was speedily submerged; prosperity increased, 
more particularly on the north const, and the beginnings 
of urbanization can be detected. Contacts with Asia 
Minor and Syria were superseded in the Late Bronze Age 
by Aegean influences: the first Mycenacans arrived to- 
wards the end of the fifteenth century, traders and colon- 
ists established themselves during the fourteenth, soon 
after the middle of the thirteenth massive immigration, 
extending throughout the island to both town and country, 
caused the native culture, hitherto distinct, to become 
fused with the Mycenaean. All the main elements of 
Mycenaean life have now been found, except Mycenaean 
architecture, tomb-types and road-systems. The mining 
and smelting of copper, attested for the Early Bronze 
Age, were extensively practised, Enkomi, predecessor of 
Salamis (q.v.), appears to have been the chief Mycenaean 
city, and its close connexions with Syria arc illustrated 
by finds at Has Shamra (Ugarit). Among Aegean imports 
were two modes of syllabic writing called Cypro-Minoan, 
of which the earlier has been ascribed to the sixteenth 
century. These scripts, which have not been deciphered, 
survived in the Cypriot Syllabary (q.v.) as a vehicle for 
Greek down to about 200 B.c. Inscriptions also prove the 
survival into the Hellenistic age of a non-Greek tongue. 
The native name of the island in Mycenaean times seems 
to have been Alashia, as in the Ilittite and Egyptian texts; 
but Kypros is attested by the Pylos tablets of the thirteenth 
century. Egyptian connexions, constant in the Late 
Bronze Age, may indicate a temporary domination in the 
fifteenth century. 

Cyprus was not directly afFected by the Dorian invasion 
and no Dorian settlement was made in the island — al- 
though its neighbour Rhodes was completely dorianized; 


nor is it likely that its population received any reinforce- 
ment in the Age of Migrations. The Greek stock, which 
took root in the Mycenaean period, should therefore be 
exclusively Achaean. 'That this was in fact the case is 
proved by the survival of Achaean dialect forms (mostly 
as Arcadian) in the Cypriot Greek of the Classical age. 
The survival of the Bronze Age scripts also testifies to the 
absence of any drastic change at the beginning of the Iron 
Age. But Cyprus had some share in the general changes 
of the time, and about 1000 n.c. Iron Age peoples from 
Syria appear to have immigrated: Cypriot art was again 
altered and deeply modified. Towards the close of the 
ninth century Phoenicians from Tyre colonized the 
ancient Greek city of Citium, the Kittim of the Bible; 
and their influence, although never profound, reached 
a climax in the fourth century, when much of central 
Cyprus came within their control. The island was known 
to Homer, hut not intimately. By 709 Cyprus had passed 
under Assyrian overlordship. More than hall a century of 
independence, however, preceded annexation by Amasis, 
it would seem, shortly after 570; and until 525 it was ruled 
by Euelthon of Salamis as governor for the Egyptians. 
Each Cypriot city retained, however, a semi-autonomous 
kingship ; these kingdoms went back to the Bronze Age, 
and they continued down to Ptolemaic times. 

In 525 Cyprus fell to the Persians under Cambyses. 
In 498 a Cypriot rising in sympathy with the Ionian 
Revolt was crushed. After the Persian Wais Cyprus was 
briefly liberated by Cimon, but the island did nut again 
enjoy freedom irom Persian overloidship and the Phoeni- 
cians whom this favoured until Evagoras of Salamis, one of 
the greatest of Cypriots, organized in 41 1 a wider move- 
ment of philhellcnism. Persian control, re-established 
after the fall of Evagoras, was conceded by Greece 111 387 
at the Peace of Antalcidas. In 351 the nine kings of Cyprus 
engaged in a revolt which seems to have been short- 
lived. In 333 the island declared for Alexander, and in 
his capture of Tyre its fleet was a decisive factor. On 
Alexander’s death Cyprus passed first to Antigonus and 
then to Ptolemy. By him the kingships which had sur- 
vived from Mycenaean times were suppressed and the 
cities furnished with the democratic institutions of the 
Greek city-state — a form of government to which they 
did not take readily. The island remained under the 
Ptolemaic dynasty tor nearly two and a half centuries. It 
was annexed by Rome in 58 B.c. and attached to the 
province of Cilicia. Presented by Caesar to Cleopatra 111 
47 hut reclaimed by Augustus after Actium, Cyprus was 
ceded in 22 n.c. by him to the Senate, to become a minor 
senatorial province. Such it remained until the re lorn is 
of Diocletian. 

J. L. Myrus, Handbook of the Cesnola Collection (1914!; S Casson. 
Ancient Cyprus (1937); Sir CJ. liill, A Utsfuty of Cyprus (1940), 
C. F. A. Schaefter, Enkomi-Alasta (1952), 1 * Djkaius, A Ci tide to the 
Cyprus Museum ( IQ53); The Swedish Cyprus Expedition, tv. rA, The 
Stone Age and the Early Bronze Age, 1 *. Dikaius ami J. Stewart 
(1962), iv. 2, The (Jeomctric, Archaic and Classical Periods, I', 
CJjcrtiluti (1948), iv. 3, The Hellenistic and Roman Periods , O. Ve«iH- 
licrg and A. Westholm (1956); V. Kanipreorghis, Arch Anz. igfii, 

I gS 11 , Jones, Cities E. Rom Prov., ch. xm; 11 W. Catling. Cypriot 
Wunzewoih in the Mycenaean World (1964). T JB. M 

CYPSfiLUS, tyrant of Corinth c. 657-625 n.c., son of 
Ection, who traced descent from the pre-Donan-Lapithi, 
and Labda, a lady of the Dorian clan of the Bacchiadne, 
overthrew the long-established oligarchical rule of the 
Bacchiadae at Corinth. He soon obtained the support ol 
the Oracle at Delphi, which issued vaticinia post event uni \ 
for instance, that his career was foretold and that he 
escaped destruction by the Bacchiads only through being 
hidden as a babe in a jar ( cypsele ). Herodotus calls him 
bloodthirsty, but later writers contrast his mild rule with 
that of his son Periander. He had no bodyguard; prob- 
ably his severity was confined to rival aristocrats while the 
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masses supported him. The fine local pottery (late Proto- 
corinthian and early Corinthian) was exported (especially 
to the West) in immense quantities throughout his rcipn. 
On the route to Italy and Sicily he founded the colonies of 
Eeucas, Ainbracia, and Anactonum. The earliest Corinth- 
ian coins may go back to him, as mny also some of the 
dedications made by his house at Olympia and Delphi. 

E. Will, Kormthiaka (1955), P N. I'rr, Origin of Tyranny (1922), 
cli. 7» footnotes, A. Audi ewes. The Greek Tyrants (lgsfi). 

P. N. U.f N. G. G. H. 

CYPSELUS, CHEST OF, a chest of cedar-wood 
decorated with figures in ivory, gold, nnd wood, ex- 
hibited at Olympia in the temple of llera. It is said to 
have been the one in which the infant Cypselus (q.v.) was 
hidden, and afterwards to have been dedicated by either 
Cypselus or his son IVriander. Nothing of this famous 
chest survives, hut Puusanias’ long description of the 
decorations (5. 17. 5) suggests that they W'ere in the style 
of the vase-paintings of that time, i.e. of the seventh to 
sixth century b.c. The shape of the chest was doubtless 
that of the kibotoi that appear on Greek vases from the 
sixth century down. A contemporary dedication by the 
Cypsclids is the inscribed gold how l in the Poston Museum. 

S C\; G. M. A H. 

QYRANIDES (BlfiXoi Kvpavlhe^ or «roqiartScr), a Greek 
w6rk, in four books, on the magical curative properties 
of "stones, plants, and animals. The name is of uncertain 
origin. If KUfinvibt't is its original form, this may mean 
‘inscribed on columns’ (from a Coptic word) — that heing 
the account the work itself gives of its history; if 
KoifHivtbcs, it means ‘queens among hooks’. The com- 
pilation may he ascribed to the first or second century a.d., 
though part of it may go back to the Hellenistic age. 
It describes itself as the work partly of Cyranus king of 
Persia and partly of Harpocration (the medical and astro- 
logical writer). 

Ed (_*. E. Hucllr m F de Mtfly, Lti LopiJairts dr Vauiiquite et du 
woven < 1 gc, 11 (i8yR 9) W. D H. 

CYRENAICS, the ‘minor SocrutiV school founded at 
Cyrenc hy Aristippus (q v. 1 and 2), which became the 
pioneer of Epicureanism. The chief other members were 
Thcodorus, llegesias, and Anmceris. The main tenet 
of the school was the treatment of the pleasures of the 
senses as the end of life. The school seems to have come 
to an end r» 275 B.C. 

G Gianniinluni, 1 Cirenatn (1958), E. Mannebiich, Anstippi et 
Cyretiatcorum Eragmenta (ighi). W. L). R. 

CYRENE, the great North- African city, situated some 
miles inland in the fertile territory called after it Cyren- 
aica. This area lies roughly midwav between the Egyptian 
Delta to the east and Tunisia to the west, but deserts and 
great distances cut it off from the other civilized regions of 
Africa, and its natural contacts are northward, with 
Crete and Greece. The ancient site has been extensively 
explored arcliaeologically, so that the city’s material re- 
mains are well known from its earliest days down to the 
seventh century a.d. ; they 1 untribute richly to our know- 
ledge of ancient art, architecture, and epigraphy. 

Cyrenc was founded from Thera in c. 630 B.c:., under 
the leadership of Battus. Its foundation is perhaps better 
known than that of any other Greek colony of the archaic 
period, in spite of some legendary contamination, because 
wc have not only an exceptionally full account in Hero- 
dotus (4. 150-8), but also, it seems, the substance of the 
actual decree of Thera arranging for the colonization, 
preserved in a fourth-century inscription of Cyrene (SEG 
ix. 3). These sources reveal the arrangements appropriate 
to a forced colonial expedition made necessary by food 
shortage. 


CYRENE, EDICTS OF 

The city prospered greatly and received further settlers 
from Greece more than once; it founded other cities it- 
self in the neighbouring region, as Barca, Euhespcndes. 
Gyrene’s territory was rich in corn, wool, oil, and silpluum 
(trade in this medicinal plant became a monopoly of the 
Battiad kings); the horses were famous. Battus and his 
successors (the Battiads) ruled as kings for about 200 
years, though not without political strife; see Hdt. 4. 
j 59-64, During this time they beat off an Egyptian attack 
(c . 570), but submitted to Cambyses in 525 and formed 
part of Darius’ empire. Cyrene regained its independence, 
probably between 479 and 474, and sheltered the Athenian 
survivors from the Egyptian Expedition ( c . 455). The 
Battiad monarchy ended, prohably c. 440, when Arccsilaus 
IV whs deposed and a democratic reform took place, 
with extension of citizenship and tribal reorganization 
on Cleisthenie lines. 

Cyrene suhmitted to Alexander the Great, but a 
period of confusion and civil war followed his death (323), 
when a Spartan leader captured and lost the city. This 
enabled Ptolemy to send Ophelias (q.v.) to subdue the 
whole country. It was probably at this time that the 
‘Ptolemaic’ constitution was introduced, known to us 
from an inscription (SEG ix. 1 : cf. M. Cary, JUS 1928, 
222 ff. : others would date it later, c.g. even r. 265 B.C.). 
It established a liberal oligarchy, with a privileged citizen 
body of 10,000, two councils, and a popular court of 
perhaps 2,101; Ptolemy was permanent startegos. After 
a brief revolt hy Ophelias (312-309) nnd a popular rising 
(r. 306) Ptolemy reconquered Cyrene and installed as 
governor his stepson Magus who continued to act for him 
until 274 when Magas married Apama, daughter of 
Antiochus 1 of Syria and declared his independence. 
However, he was reconciled with Ptolemy II before his 
death in 253. At this time, it seems, the cities of Cyrennica 
sent for two philosophers, Ecdelus and Demophancs(q.v ), 
who devised a federal constitution for all the cities: they 
probably also established the port of Cyrene as a separate 
city, named Apollnnia. Cyrennica still remained under 
Egyptian control until the Roman Senate assigned it as a 
separate kingdom to Euergetes, brother of Ptolemy VI 
Philometor (163): when the brother became king in 
Egypt as Ptolemy VII Euergetes (145), Cyrenaicn was 
again united to Egypt. On his earlier inoperative will of 
154, bequeathing Cyrene conditionally to Rome in the 
event of Ins early death, see JUS 1933, 263 IT. In fact he 
left it to his illegitimate son Ptolemy Apion, who in turn 
bequeathed it to Rome (96) which annexed the royal land 
but left the cities free. Disorders led Rome to establish it 
as a regular province in 74, to which Crete was added in 
67 . After Antony had temporarily granted it to his daughter 
Cleopatra Selene, Augustus re-established it, with Crete, 
as a regular senatorial province (cf. CYRENE, edicts of). 

Cyrene suffered much devastation from the Jewish 
revolt in the reign of Trajan, and Hadrian brought in 
fresh colonists. In the Eater Empire, Cyrene and the 
other cities of the Pcntapolis (q.v.) were hard pressed by 
nomadic tribes from the desert. 

U. von Wilamowitz-MoellendorfT, A'vren* (1928); G. Malten, 
Kyrene (igil); J. Uoardman, The Greeks Overseas (1064), iGgft,; 
(j. Peace, Knc. delVarte antiea, iv, Cirenc (1059); Ruggiero, Diz. 
Epigr., §.v. X'y ren a r ' (Ponheni), supplemented by SEG ix, E. S G. 
Robinson, British Museum Catalogue of the Greek Coins of Cyrenatca 
(]Q2y) ; on the foundation and SEG ix. 3, L. II. Jeffery, Hist. 1961, 
130 IT., A, J. Graham, JUS igho, 04 ff., and Colony and Mother City 
m Ancient Greece (1064), ch 4 and app. 2; F. Chnmoux, Cyrene sous 
la monarchic des Battuides (1953); Jones, Cities E. Rom. Pruv., ch. 
12; P. Romanelli, La Cirenaua rornana (1943); PUSH 1958, 30 ff. 
and 137 ft.; 1964, iff. A. J. G. and U. 1 1 . W. 

CYRENE, EDICTS OF, five edicts of Augustus, dis- 
covered in an inscription of Cyrene, published in 1927. 
The first four belong to 7-6 b.c. and apply to the sena- 
torial province of Cyrenaica and Crete alone; the fifth 
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(which introduces a senatus consult um ) belongs to 4 n.c. 
and applies to the whole Empire. The documents 
definitively prove that Augustus received an xmpenum 
matus over the senatorial provinces and demonstrate the 
emperor's ably balanced policy towards the provincials. 

In the first edict Augustus establishes the procedure 
that criminal cases involving a capital charge against a 
Greek should be tried by mixed Graeco-Roman juries 
of u certain census, unless the accused prefers to have an 
entirely Roman jury. The system is modelled on the 
quaestiones perpetuae of Rome. Roman citizens except 
Greeks who had received Roman citizenship are not 
allowed to be accusers in cases involving murders of 
Greeks. The second edict approves the conduct of the 
governor towards some Roman citizens. The third 
establishes that the provincials who have obtained Roman 
citizenship should continue to share the burdens o t their 
original Greek community unless they had special privi- 
leges. Under the fourth, all legal actions between Greeks, 
other than capital ones, were to have Greek judges, unless 
the defendant preferred Roman judges. The fifth edict 
communicates a SC which establishes that charges of 
extortion can be examined by five senatorial judges, after 
a preliminary examination by the whole Senate. This 
marks a beginning of the judicial function of the Senate. 

Text m ShG ix 1 , 1044, v. 8 Short English Commentary: J G. C. 
AndiTHon, JRS 19.27. ,i_i IF., 1929. am tl 

A v. Premerstein, Starr. Zeitschr. 1928, 4igff.; 1931, 431 /T , J. 
Stiuux-K. Wenger, Abh d. Buyer Akad. 1928, 2 Abh ; F. de 
Vnschcr, Les f'dits d' Auguste dreouverts J (Jyrhu ( l 940) H. M. 1 -a.sL, 
JHS 1 045. 0 1 H. , A. N Sherwin-WhiLe, PBSR 1949, 5 H. ; J . lUrickt-n, 
Senutsgcricnt und Katsergrruht (19(12). A. M. 

CYRIL OF ALEXANDRIA (d. a.i>. 444), bishop from 
412 after his uncle Theophilus. lie continued Theo- 
philus’ suppression in Egypt of all error (paganism, 
Judaism, heresy), though his monks probably had not his 
approval lor their murder of Hypatia (q.v.) in 415. 
Polemic in his Old Testament commentaries presupposes 
the continuing vitality of pagan cult in Egypt. lie re- 
placed the Isis-cult at Menutliis by translating thither 
relics of SS. Cyrus and John. About 435-40 lie wrote 
twenty books (only 1-10 extant in full) refuting Julian 
(q.v. 1 ) point by point, so that his refutation is the principal 
source for reconstructing Julian’s work, besides contain- 
ing many quotations from Porphyry, Hermes Trismcgis- 
tus (qq.v.), and other pagan sources. In 430-1 his zeal for 
orthodoxy and the honour of Alexandria led him to attack 
Nestorius of Constantinople, who was deposed at the 
council of Ephesus (431). Rut the resulting schism be- 
tween Antioch and Alexandria could be healed (433) only 
by cautious concessions on Cyril’s part, and in the con- 
tioversy between the 'monophysites' and the defenders 
of the 'two-nature' Christology of the council of 
Chalcedon (451) both sides were able to appeal to his 
statements, the interpretation of which became an issue 
in theological debate under Justinian. 

Ed. Migne, PO Ixvm-lxxvii ; J. Quastcn, Patrulogy 3 (1960), 

1 1 b IT. 11 - C. 

CYRIL OF JERUSALEM, bishop from r. a.d. 350, 
d. 386. His twenty-four catechetical lectures are a basic 
source for liturgical history and for the topography of 
fourth-century Jerusalem. lie wrote with a strong sense 
that he presided over the mother of all churches whence 
the faith had spread to the West, and advanced the 
ecclesiastical status of his see despite fierce opposition 
from the provincial metropolis, Caesarea. 

Till. W. K. Rcischl anil J. Rupp (1H48-G0); J. Quaaten, Patrology 
3 (1960), 36a ff. H. C. 

CYRUS (1) ( Kurash ), son of Camhyses and descendant 
of Achaemenes, the founder of the Achaemenid Persian 


Empire ( 559 - 5 2 9 b.c.). According to a legend of his birth 
and upbringing (Hdt. 1. 107-30), he was related to 
Astyages, king of Media (denied by Ctesias, Persica exc. 
2). Heir only to the throne of Anshan, he soon challenged 
his Median overlord. Capturing Astyages, he entered 
Echatana in 549 b.c. Thenceforward the Persians be- 
came the ruling race, though their kinsmen the Medes 
still held privileged positions in the State. Cyrus' defeat 
of Croesus of Lydia (JIdt. 1. 71 ff.) gave him Asia Minor, 
that of Nabonidus Bnhylonia, Assyria, Syria, and Pale- 
stine. Campaigns 111 the north and east extended his 
boundaries over almost all the Iranian plateau. The ex- 
tent of his conquests is known from the lists of peoples 
subject to Darius. This vast empire he administcied with 
wisdom and tolerance. In the conquered territories he 
was welcomed as a liberator; he respected their customs 
and religion, honouring Marduk at Ilahylon and freeing 
the captive Jews to build their temple in Jerusalem. To 
the Greeks he became a model of the upright ruler. 

There are conflicting legends of his death (Xen. Cyr. 
8. 7. 2 ff. ; Hdt. 1. 204 fT.) ; it is probable that he died in 
battle. TTis grave is at Pasargadae (Strabo 15. 730; Arrian, 
Atiab. 6. 29. 8). 

The best sources, for Cyrus’ reign are the official cuneiform records: 
F H. Wrisshach. Krtiinsrfn ijtvn de 1 Aihiimemden (1911). 

Classh at Sonnets Hdt. lilt j; Ctcswis, Persica bks. 7-9; Xen. 
Cyrupaedia (a fanciful biography). 

Modern Works J. V FrnSck, ‘Kvros dcr Grosse', Alte Orient 
xiu 5 (tqi 2); I« M. Wcissbuch, 1 *W Suppl iv (1924), s.v 'Kyros((i)'; 
W. Ellers, ‘Kyras’, BN 1964. See also under At HAtMkNlDS. 

M. S. 1 ).; R. N. F. 

CYRUS (2) II, younger son of Darius II and Parysatis, 
and his mother’s favoui ite.lle was given an overriding 
command in Asia Minor in 408 B.c. when he had barely 
come of age. In Sardes he met Lysander; their friendly 
co-operation meant victory for Sparta in the Pelopon- 
nesian War. Cyrus was summoned to the cour* in 405 
on his father's fatal illness, hut Arsaces, the elder brother, 
succeeded as Artaxerxes II, and only Parysatis’ influence 
saved Cyrus when accused of treason by Tissapherncs. 
On Ins return to Asia Minor lit* began to gather mer- 
cenaries (amongst whom Xenophon enlisted), ostensibly 
for an expedition against Pisidia. In the spring ol 401 
he set our with some 20,000 inen; his true destination 
was not revealed until the army struck the Euphrates at 
Thapsacus. At Cunaxa (q.v.), some 45 miles from 
Babylon, Artaxerxes made his stand. Cyrus’ deficiency 
in cavalry proved fatal, and he lost his life in a desperate 
attack on his brother’s bodyguard. He had youthful 
faults of impetuosity and superficiality, but his personal 
charm, his energy, and his gift of leadership, were the 
qualities of a potentially great ruler. 

Xenophon, Anabasis and Hellenua ; Ctesias, Persica. F. H 
Wcissbadi, PW Suppl iv (1924), s.v. ‘Kyroa (7)*. D. E. W. W. 

CYTHERA, an island off Cape Malea (Peloponnesus) 
wnh rich murex deposits, which attracted an early 
Minoan colony (MM II-LM 1 ). Perhaps c. 550 B.c. 
Sparta seized it from Argos, installing a garrison and 
governor (XuAppoSiinp?) ; its inhabitants became penoikoi 
(q.v.). An obvious strategic threat to Sparta, ‘better sunk 
beneath the sea* said Chtlon (q.v.), it was captured by 
Nicias (q.v. 1) and held for Athens from 424 to 421 and 
again from 393 to 386. Lost to Sparta in 195 {see laconia) 
it was restored by Augustus in 21 b.c. 

In myth it was the birth-place of Aphrodite (Hes. Theog. 
192). 

P-K, GL iii. 2. x (n) ; Arch . Rep. 1963-4, 25 f. ; 1964-5, 27 ; 1965-6, 
21 f. W. G. F. 

CYZICUS, a Milesian colony traditionally founded in 
756 B.c. and refounded in 675 (a date corroborated by 
finds of early pottery), on the island of Arctonncsus, 
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among a Myso-Phrygian population. The site rivalled 
Byzantium in defensibility and commercial importance. 
The mland could he joined to or cut ofT from the main- 
land at will; it sheltered two harbours, and practically 
all the shipping of the Propontis came to Cyzicus to avoid 
the inhospitable northern shore. Its coinage of electrum 
staters, called Cyzieenes, became famous everywhere. 

Cyzicus was a member of the Delian League, to which 
it gave the largest annual contribution from the Helles- 
pontine region, 9 talents. It was the scene of Alcih iades* 
naval victory over the Spartans in 410. It preserved much 
of its commercial importance in the fourth century, and 
continued to do so in the Hellenistic age, when it culti- 
vated especially good relations with the Attalid kings. 
Under Rome it remained a free city and was rewarded 


with an increase of its already large territory for its 
courageous resistance in 74 to Mithridates. Loss of free- 
dom for a time and some diminution of territory followed 
the killing of Roman citizens, probably trade rivals, in 
20 ii.r:. Further outbreaks caused definitive loss of the 
privilege in a.d. 25. Hadrian built a huge temple at 
Cyzicus, probably giving the city at the same time the 
titles of metropolis and ncocorus. Later emperors gave aid 
after earthquakes. An earthquake in the reign of Justinian 
(6 Sept. 543) gave hi n a chance to use the marbles of 
Cyzicus in Saint Sophia. 

Strabo 12. ^7 a fi I' W Haolurk, dyzicur (tgio); Arch. Reft. 
* 959 — 'bo, 14 luius, ( lit us K Rom Prnv , C Hop buck, Ionian Trade 
and dolum~ Oion (.1959), Magic, Rom. Rule Ana Min. Hi .ind index. 

T. R. S. II. 
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DACIA was situated in the loop of the lower Danube, 
consisting mainly of Lhc plateau of Transylvania, but 
Extending in 11 wader sense eastward to the Seicth and 
north to the Vistula. The Dacians were an agricultural 
people, but under the influence of Celtic invaders in the 
foiurlh century H.c. they absorbed Celtic culture and 
developed the gold, silver, and iron mines of the Carpath- 
ians. From r. 300 11. r. they traded with the Greeks, who 
frequently confused them with the Getae (q.v.), by way 
of the Danube; lrom the second century they also had 
relations with the Greek cities oi Illyria and with Italian 
traders. Their chief import was wine. 

'The separate Dacian tribes weir united by Burehistas 
(q.v.) c. 60 r.C. and under him they conquered Celtic and 
Illyrian peoples to the south and west, threatening the 
Roman province of Macedonia. After his death the power 
of Dacia declined because of internal struggles. For 
a tune the Dacians were regarded as a serious threat. 
Caesar was planning a campaign against them before his 
death (Suet. Div. Iul. 44. 3). Some years later Octavian 
(App. 111 . 23) also fearing a possible alliance between 
Antony and the Dacians, sought a marriage alliance with 
Cotiso, one of the nval Dacian kings (Suet. Aug- (>3). 
Under Augustus the Dacians caused few problems, but 
their military power revived under Decebalus (q.v.) with 
victories over Oppius Sabinus (85) and Cornelius Fuscus 
(86). After a Roman victory at Tapae (south-west Tran- 
sylvania) Domitian made peace, recognizing Decebalus 
as a client ruler. Conquest of Dacia was effected by 
Trajan in the First and Second Dacian Wars (t oi - 2, 105, 
cf. Cass. Dio 58, b-14). Decehalus’ stronghold Sarmize- 
gethusa (Gradistca Muncel south of Ora§tie) was taken 
and destroyed. These campaigns arc depicted on the 
spiral frieze of Trajan’s Column (ver forum traiani). 

Roman Dacia comprised most of Transylvania, but 
it did not reach to the Theiss in the west or extend, 
initially at any rate, beyond the Aluta (O/f) in the east. 
Under Hadrian the province was twice subdivided, into 
Superior and Inferior in 118-19, while part of Superior 
was detached to form Porolissensis , probably in 124 (cf. 
JRS 1961, 66 f.). A further reorganization occurred prob- 
ably in 168 when the three provinces (Tres Daciae) were 
placed under one governor. 

There was a great influx of people from other provinces 
into Dacia, especially from the Illyrian and the eastern 
provinces. Some came as skilled miners, c.g. the Dal- 
matians at Albumu9 Maior ( Rofia Montana : cf. CIL iii. 
921 ff.). Cities developed; the most important were the 


colon iae at Sarmizcgcthusa and Apulurn. As n result of the 
Gothic invasions (mid third century) Dacia was aban- 
doned under Aurclian (270). In the fourth century Dacia 
was the name of provinces along the south bank of the 
lower Danube (cl. Not. Dign., index). 

On Dacian Commie. V. Parvan, Dacin (19-R). 

Dacian Wars C. Patscli, S\tz Wien Z17, 1 (1917). 

Tin Roman Province.. C. Daicnviciu, La Trnmylvanie dans 
Vantiqwtf (published in Tramylvame, Hururesti. iyjH); A. Stein 
Pic Rnchshcamten t on Dazien (Budapest. 1944), supplemented by 
C paiLOViciu and D. Prutase, JRS iy(ii, tij ff. 

SAnMizmiTHUKA C. and 1 1 Daicoviciu, Sarmizegrthusa (Let 
Citadel let el lei agglomerations danques des Monts d'Orastie) (Bucnrest, 

M.*C.;J. J. W. 

DAEDALUS, a legendary artist, craftsman, and inventor 
of archaic times. lie has a significant name, for artful 
works were called Scu&aAa. His father (Paus. 9. 3. 2) 
Kupulamus or ‘Skillhand’ was descended from Erechtheua 
(Phei eevdes, FGrII i. 146). Daedalus was bom in Athens, 
but had to leave the city because he killed his nephew 
Perdix who surpassed him in skill (Suda, s.v. IUphiKos 
iepov). He went to Crete, where he made the cow for 
Pasiphac, the labyrinth for the Minotaur, a dancing 
ground (*opdv), a small wooden statue of Aphrodite, and 
the famous thread for Ariadne. Enraged by the aid that 
Daedalus had rendered to Pasiphae, King Minos im- 
prisoned him and his son Icarus, but Daedalus constructed 
two pairs of artificial wings and flew away. He crossed 
safely to Sicily; Icarus, however, approached the sun too 
closely so that the wax of his wings melted and he 
drowned in the Aegean Sea. 

In Sicily Daedalus was protected by the Sicanian king, 
Cocalus; Minos, who arrived in pursuit of him, was suf- 
focated in a steam bath (constructed by Daedalus?) by 
the daughters of Cocalus (A. C. Pearson, Fragments of 
Sophocles (1917) ii,3). Daedalus had constructed in Sicily 
a reservoir for the river Alabon, a steam-bath at Selinus, 
a fortress near Agngenturn, and a terrace for the temple 
of Aphrodite on Mt. Eryx (Diod. 4. 78 after Antiochus). 

Daedalus was also considered the inventor of enrpentry 
and of such things as the saw, the axe, the plumb-line, 
the auger, and glue. He also invented the mast and the 
yards of boats (Pliny, HN 7. 198). As tangible evidence 
of his skill a folding chair was shown in the temple of 
Athena Polias on the Acropolis (Paus. t. 27. 1). His skill 
in metalwork was attested by the golden honeycomb in 
the temple of Aphrodite on Eryx. A multitude of archaic 
temples and archaic statues, especially wooden ones in 
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Greece nnd Italy, were believed to be by his hand (Ovcr- 
beck, Antike Schriftquellcn (1868), 119). He first made 
figures which had open eyes, walked, and moved their 
arms from their sides, whereas earlier works had their 
feet closed and their arms fixed to their sides (Suda 
daibdXov noL-rfriaTa). Several later archaic artists were 
considered pupils of Daedalus, and a demos of the phyle 
Cecropis in Attica was named the Daedalids. 

The legend of Daedalus unites many heterogeneous 
elements. Certain features seem to go back to Cretan 
and Dorian tales, others betray an Attic origin. 'I 'he 
propensity of the Greeks to recognize their own gods 
and legends in foreign countries enabled them to recog- 
nize works of Daedalus in architecture and sculpture of 
the natives in Sicily, Sardinia, and even in the pyramids 
of Egypt (Diod. 4. 30; 1. 97; Paus. 10. 17. 3). Since the 
name of Daedalus had come to stand for art of extremely 
archaic character, any very archaic statue was easily 
ascribed to Daedalus. The notion of uncanny super- 
human skill inherent in the character of Daedalus ac- 
counts for such folkloristic traits as the legend of living 
statues (Pind. OL . 7. 52; Kur. Hec. 836; F. Brommer, 
MDAI 1950, 80). The chronology of the Daedalids being 
faulty (Robert, Archaologische Marchen (1886)), it is not 
possible to determine the lifetime of Daedalus from an- 
cient authors. It is also controversial whether a historical 
artist Daedalus gave the impetus to the formation of the 
legends, or is a purely mythological figure representative 
of accomplished craftsmanship. 

Daedalus is represented on vases, gems, and in sculp- 
ture in Greece (J. D. Beazley, JUS 1927, 222) and 
Etruria (G. M. A. Hanfmann, AJArch. 1935, 189 ff.), 
and in Roman wall-painting and sculpture usually with 
Icarus or Pasiphae. 

C. Picard, Manuel arch, greeque i (1915), 77 . W. Miller, Daedalus 
and Thespis (jqiO, 11. 1; H Schweitzei, Xenokrates van Athen 
(iq 32), H20. T. J. nunbnhin, I'BSR KJ4H, 1, (J. lk-catti, Rum. Mitt. 
1853-4, 22; V. Cronin, The Uolden Honeycomb (1954); A. van 

Windckeiib, BN 1958, 161. O. M A. H. 

DAIMACHUS of Plataea (first half of 4th c. R.c.), per- 
haps the first of several Boeotian waiters of Hellenics, is 
Ephorus’ source for early Boeotian history, and is impor- 
tant if Jacoby rightly assigns to him the Hellenica from 
Oxyrhynchus (q.v. ; Gdtt.Nac.hr. 1924, i), whose author 
shows a close knowledge of Boeotian affairs. A younger 
Daimnchus wrote 'Ivbitcd a century later. 

FGrH ii A. r fc5 and 60. O. L. B. 

DAIMON (Saqxtm'). In Homer this word, which means 
’allotter’ (of fate, cf. Dem. 18. 208), may be applied to one 
of the great gods, but its use has peculiar features. It has 
no feminine form and rarely a plural (this is frequent in 
later literature). It has been observed that, whilst the 
Homeric poet in his own narrative constantly refers to 
the anthropomorphic gods, in the words which he puts in 
the mouth of his personages the cause of events is ascribed 
not to these but to a daimon , or a general phrase, 0eos ns, 
OcoC, Z(vs, is used : these phrases, however, are]never exact- 
ly equivalent to daimon. Daimon appears to correspond 
to the supernatural power, the mana, not as a general 
conception hut in its special manifestations, and always 
with the overtones of a personal agent. haipovios is 
’strange*, ’incomprehensible’, even ’uncanny’. As daimon 
refers to the lot of a man, the word comes sometimes near 
the significance of ‘fate 5 , ovv 8a Lpnvi, irdpos toi hatpova 
huso to. An expression occurring in tragedy, 6 napusv ho.Lp.tnv, 
proves that the old reference to a special manifestation 
was not forgotten, although a general sense is freejuent in 
later writers, e.g. in the compounds dXpiohalpasv, cvhalpasv, 
KaKohatpwv. Heraclitus says: ^ 0 o? dvdpasntfi halpatv ‘a 
man's character is his fate 5 , but ’fate is not quite a 
correct translation. Finally people spoke of a good and 


an evil daimon of a man, which follows him through his 
life. The application of the word to cult gods is extremely 
rare, but it was appropriate to less well-defined gods. 
Hesiod calls the deceased of the Golden Age ‘wealth- 
giving’ dainumes , and Aeschylus in the same sentence 
calls the ghost of Darius 8 ul/ic«ji' and 0 eo?. Thus the word 
seemed to be appropriate to lesser gods. Since Plato dai- 
mones were conceived as beings intermediate between 
gods and men, and Xenocrates allowed that they were 
of a mixed nature, and that r)peptu aTTot/ipdhcs ( see 
APOT'l trades) and festivals involving mourning, fasting, 
nr improper language belonged to beings of this nature — 
an idea developed by Plutarch (R. Ilcinze, Xenocrates 
(1892), 167 f.). Finally, Christianity which made the 
pagan gods evil beings impressed upon the word the signi- 
ficance which ‘demon’ now has in common language. 

M 1 * Nilsson, ARW 1924, 263 ff ; GGR i a . 216 ff ; H. J. Rose, 
Ilarv. Thenl. Rev. 1935, 243; K. llcdtfn, Hmnertsche Gotterstudien 
(1912); K. llrimius-SJilsHun, dtupdm (Diss. Uppsala, 1955): H. 
Nowak, Zur E ntwirklungsgesrh des Bcgr. D (Diss. Bonn, i960); 
H. 1 Rose and othcn>„ La Notion du ditnn (Entretiens sur l’ ant cla\s. i, 
1952). M. 1\ N. 

DALMATIA, a Roman province on the cast coast of the 
Adriatic north of Epirus, took its name from the Dcl- 
matac, a warlike Illyrian tribe, partly celticized, who 
inhabited the region behind Salonae (q.v.). At one time 
they were subject to the Illyrian kingdom (see illyricum) 
but revolted from Gentius and maintained their independ- 
ence alter his deteat by the Romans (ifi8 u.c.). Because of 
their attacks on Roman allies they were invaded by the 
Romans in 156-155 u.c. and their capital Dclmimum 
( Zupanac : cf. Patsch, PW, s.v. Delminium) was des- 
troyed. More campaigns against them were made in 
118-117 and 78-77; in 51 they defeated troops sent 
against them by Caesar nnd during the Civil War they 
sided with the Pompeians and defeated Caesar’s legates 
Q. Cornificius and A. Gabinius (48 47 n.c.). In 46 how- 
ever, they submitted through a threat of invasion by 
Caesar himself. After further fighting under I*. Vatinius 
(45-44), Octavian conquered most of their territory 
(34-33). After more disturbances (16 u.c ), they were 
attacked by Tiberius (11-9 D.C.), and finully conquered 
in the great Illyrian rebellion of A.n. 6 -y, led by the 
Daesitiates of Bosnia ( Bellurn Delmaticum, ILS 3320). 
Probably in A.n. 9 Illyricum was divided into two imperial 
provinces, Illyricum supertax and inferius, known by the 
Flavian period as Dalmatia and Pannonia (q.v.). The 
Roman province of Dalmatia included Illyricum south of 
the Save and reached eastward almost to the Danube. It 
was governed by legati Augusti pro praetor e of consular 
rank who resided at Salonae, of whom one Camillus 
Scribonianus (q.v. 1) revolted in a.d. 42. Following the 
reforms of Gallicnus (mid third century), the senatorial 
legates were superseded by equestrian praesides. Under 
Diocletian Dalmatia was divided into Dalmatia , with 
capital at Salonae, and Praevalitana or Praevalis , capital 
Scodra; the former was in the dioecesis Pannoniarum , the 
latter in dioecesis Moesiarum. 

C. Patsch, Silz. Wien 1932, 1933; Archaeulogisch-epigraphisclv 
Untersuchungen zur Geschichte tier rbm. Provtnz Dalmatien l-vm 
fWisscnRchaftl. Mitteilungcn aus Bosmen und dcr Hercegovina iv 
(i8gb)-xii (igi2». On governors see A. Jagentcufel, Die Statttudter 
der rdmtschen Provtnz Dalmatia von Augustus bts Dw/t/etian (Oar 
Akad. dcr Wiss., Schrittcn der Balkankommission. Antif|U Ahteil. 
Xll. Wien, 1 9 *8). A. Betz, Untersuchungen zur Mihldrgeschichte dir 
rdrmschen Provtnz Dalmatien (1939); <-»• Alfoldy, Bevdlkerung und 
Gesellsehafl der rbmtschen Provtnz Dalmatien (Budapest, 1965); J- J 
Wilkes, Dalmatia (1969). F- A. W. S.; J. J. W- 

DAMASCUS was the capital of Demetrius III and 
Antiochus XII, under whom it issued municipal coins 
(some under the name of Demctrias, which the city 
received during Demetrius’ reign). Menaced by the 
Ituraeans, it invited Aretas III, (q.v.), king of Nabataea, 
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DANAUS 


to protect it in 85 U.c., but was independent in 6 q. 
Annexed by Pompey in 64, it was granted by Antony to 
Cleopatra, reannexed by Octavian, granted by Gaius to 
the Nabataean kingdom, and finally annexed c . 62. It was 
made a colony by the Emperor Philippus. It derived its 
wealth from the caravan trade, from its woollen industry, 
and from the multifarious products of its territory, which 
included not only its own fertile oasis but from 24 u.c. a 
large (formerly Ituracan) area up to IVIt. llerrnon. The 
main surviving monument is the periholos wall of the 
temple of Zeus Damascenus, the Semitic god Hadad. 

C. YVatzingcr and K. YVulzinper, Damaikus (iqzj.). A. H. M. J. 

DAMASTES of Sigeum, a contemporary of Herodotus 
and pupil of Hellanicus (q.v.), wrote on Events in (heete 
(he mentioned a Persian visit of Diotimus, a strateiu/s id 
433 ~ 43 2 H.C.); on Poets and Sophists ; on Peoples and 
Cities ; on the Ancestors of those who fought at Troy, his 
renplus was based on Hecatneus (q v. 1) Strabo (1. 3. 1) 
criticized Eratosthenes foi ti listing him. Only scanty 
fragments survive. 

FI 1 G 11. 64 f»7 ; FGrII i, no. 5. J. L. M. 

DAMNATIO MEMORIAE. This formed part of the 
penalty of mairstas (see pi;kj)iji:llto). It implied that the 
praenomen of the condemned man might not be perpetu- 
ated in his family, that images of him must be destroyed, 
And his name erased from inscriptions. Bad emperors 
Were not exempt fiom such a fate. Nero (Suet. Nero 49) 
and Didius Julmnus (Dio Cass. 73. 17) were declared 
hastes and condemned to death by the Senate in their life- 
time. In other cases the Senate voted a posthumous 
dammit 10 memoriae (which included rescissio actonim). 
Claudius prevented the Senate from condemning the 
memory of Gaius (Dio C 'ass. (10. 4. 5); but formnl decrees 
were passed alter the deaths of Domilian (Suet. Dorntf. 
23), Coinmodus (Pita 20), and Elagabalus (Pita 17). 

1 '. VillinuliiitT. Dei Staalsfund in del rom. Kuaerzett (iuiM 

J. 1’ H. 

DAMNUM INIURIA DATUM. Some cases of unlaw- 
ful damage to propel ty were dealt with in the XI I Tables, 
e.g. damage committed by quadrupeds 01 in violation of 
agneultui al interests (illicit cutting of trees or crops, 
grazing on another’s pasture, and the like). But these 
weie only special provisions; general rules on this matter 
were first laid down by a statute of unknown dale (prob- 
ably of the 3rd c. n.c\). Lex Aquilia, which introduced 
civil liability for wilfully or negligently killing or injuring 
another man’s slave or beast (belonging to a herd), and 
for damage done to other kinds of property by burning, 
breaking, or destroying. The interpretation of jurists and 
the praetorian edict considerably extended the narrow 
provisions of the law to other kinds of damage, enlarged 
the circle of persons qualified to sue — the lex admitted 
only the owner of the damaged thing - and reformed the 
manner of assessing damages. The title IX. 2 of the 
Digest demonstrates how fertile was the contribution 
of the classical jurisprudence in the evolution of these 
doctrines. 

H. F. JoIowilz, Latu Quarterly Rtvieic 1922; D. Daube, ibul. 
j y -jO , F. H. Lawson, Neghgeme in the Civil Imui (1050). 

A. D. ; 11. N. 

DAMOCLES, courtier of Dionysius I. When he 
excessively praised the tyrant’s happiness, the latter 
symbolically feasted him with a sword hung by a hair 
over his head (Cic. Tusc. 5* hi, and passim). 

DAMON (1), Pythagorean from Syracuse, famous for his 
friendship with Phintias (not Pythias). An oft-told story: 
I'hintias, sentenced to death by Dionysius (l or II), and 


reprieved, comes hack at the last moment to save Damon 
who had gone bail for him. 

DAMON (2), Athenian, one of the earliest and most 
important Greek writers on music, n pupil of Prodicus 
and tutor of Peril les, much esteemed by Socrates and 
Plato. Plato ascribes to him (Pesp. 400 a— c) view's about 
the ethical effects of various rhythms, and Plato’s own 
views ahout tin* 1 ihical effects of different scales can prob- 
ably also he 1 1 need to Damon (Pesp. 424 c). Much in 
Aristides (h..nlilianus is probably due to him. lie is said 
to have invented the 'relaxed Lydian’ mode (tJ tVo vcifievyj 

Aubl(TTL ). 

Ti.slnnoniii and fragments in Dirts. J’orsahr 11 i 38 1-4 , F. Lasseri e, 
I'lularquc <te la Mnuque (1954), 74 H YV D. R. 

DAMOPHILUS, a celebrated painter and modeller. 
Pliny says that he und a certain Gorgasus ‘united both 
arts in the decoration of the temple of Ceres at Rome near 
the Circus Maximus’ (DN 35. 154). The temple was 
dedicated in 493 and this is early evidence of a Greek 
artist in Rome. He should probably not be identified with 
the painter Dcmophiius of Ilimcra, who was said to have 
taught Zeuxis (q.v.) (lhid. 61) or with Dcmophiius the 
author of a treatise on proportion (Vitr., bk. 7 praef.). 

O. Vcssbcrg, Kumtgescfnchte der rbnmchen Rrpubhh (1941), 15 ff. 

T. H. L: YV. 

DAMOPHON (2nd c. u.c.), sculptor, of Messene, 
repaired Pliid ills’ Zeus at Olympia. Made statues of 
gods and goddesses for Messene, Aigion in Achaea, and 
Megalopolis, and large groups for Messene, Megalopolis, 
and Lycosura in Arcadia. The last comprised Demeter 
and Despoina enthroned, Artemis, and a Titan Anytus. 
The heads of Dcmetcr, Artemis, and Anytus and part of 
Despoina’s veil have been discovered (Winter, KB 373. 
1-4). The style is academic in its reminiscences of the 
fifth and fourth centuries. The veil accurately copies 
contemporary textiles. Other works have been attributed 
to Damophon on grounds of style. 

(Keibeck, 745 , 1557-64; Lippold, Gttrch. Plastik 350, Dieber, 
Sculpt Hellenist Age 15H, the veil, A J. B Whlc, Aj Arch. 1914, 
107 , other works. A. YV. Lawrence. Later Greek Sculpture (1927), 1 21. 

T B. L. W. 

DAMOXENUS, New Comedy poet, foreign to Athens, 
as his name signifies; lie mentions Epicurus, and Adacus 
of Maccdon who perished at Cypsela, 353 u.c. Fr. 2, a 
cook philosophizes ; fr. 3, a handsome youth plays ball. 
FCG iv. 529 ff ; CAF in 348 ff 


DANAUS. The following genealogy, artificial but not 
very late (it is due to Pherecydes, fr. 21 Jacoby), shows 
the iclationships of Danaus. 


Arginpc — Agenor 


Cadmus (q v ) Europa (q v.) 


(2) 

Reins (c| v ) 

1 — 1 I 

Dainno Aegypius Danaus 



Phoenix Isilec Mclia 

(4) (5) . , 

Danaus — Mclia and others Aegyptus Isaee and otheix 

I I 

Danaids Hlty sons. 

Since the names Aegyptus, Danaus, and Phoenix are 
simple eponyrns of the Egyptians, Danai, and Phoeni- 
cians, the artificial nature of the whole is clear; hut it 
may he taken as representing the historical theory of the 
day. Stubbings (CAH 2 2 , 14. n ff.) argues for Danaus as 
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a Hyksos refugee and founder of the Shaft grave dynasty 
at Mycenae. Danaus’ direct ancestry is: 


J-'paphus 

Li bye Poseidon 

fielufl Agenor 

This adds the eponym of North Africa to the complex; 
this detail is as old as Aeschylus, Supp. 31 j 11. 

Of Danaus’ daughters, only two are named in any old 
source (the lists in Apollod. 2. 16 -20 and Ilyg. Fab. 170 
are Jate and artificial). These are Amymonc (q.v.), and 
Hypeimestra. Ol Aegyptus’ sons, only Lymeus has a 
real name; the rest are given names in the above lists. 
The two fathers quarrelled; to settle the dispute 
Aegyptus was desirous that his sons should marry 
Danaus’ daughters, while Danaus and his oilspring were 
strongly opposed. (This has no sociological significance, 
see Hose in Folk-Lore xxvii. 226 IT.) As the weaker 
party, Danaus and his family fled to Argos, where they 
claimed help and shelter from their kin; the story, with 
numerous subsidiary details, is in Apollodorus (2. 12 11 .), 
Pausanias (2. 16. 1 If.; 19. 3-7; 25. 4; 37. 1-2); IJyginus 
{Fab. 168 IT). The oldest parts of it doubtless go back 
to the Damns (Rose, Handbook 0$ (Leek Lit. (iy()4), by) 
and much is due to the Aeschylean trilogy ol which the 
Suppliants is the surviving part. Aegyptus’ sons pursued 
them, and Dunaus consented to the marriage, secretly 
instructing his daughters to kill their husbands on the 
wedding night. Except Hypermestra, who spared her 
husband Lynceus and helped him to escape, they obeyed 
him. Danaus imprisoned Hypermestra, but finally, 
perhaps through the intervention of Aphrodite (Aeschy- 
lus, fr. 44 Nauck), released her. 

So far the story is fairly consistent in its main outlines, 
though many details differ in different authors, it now 
divides into ihice main accounts, (a) Lynceus returned, 
killed Danaus und Ins daughters except Hypermestra, 
and became king and ancestor of the royal Argive line 
(schol. Eur. Her. 886). (A) The daughters were purified 
by Athena and Hermes (Apollod. 22) after burying the 
heads of their husbands in Lerna, their bodies outside 
the city, a strange detail never satisfactorily explained. 
Danaus married them off by offering them as prizes in a 
foot-race (Find. Pyth. 9. 112 fT). (r) They were punished 
in ITades hv being set to fill a leaky jar with water ([ Plato], 
Axtochus, 371 e, and often later, as Hor. C 'arm. 1. 11. 
22 ff.). Here again, no generally accepted explanation 
exists. 

Campbell Hornier, Harv . Stud. 1902, 129 ff. H J. R. 

DANCING. From earliest times, the dance played an 
important role in the lives of the Greeks, and was some- 
times regarded by them as the invention of the gods. It 
was generally associated with music and song or poetry 
in the art called and frequently made use of a 

body ol conventionalized gestures, yeipovop.la. The dance 
had a place in religious festivals, in the secret rites of 
mystery cults, in artistic competitions, in the education of 
the young, and even in military training, especially in 
Sparta. People danced at weddings, at funerals, at the 
'naming-days’ of infants, at harvests, at victory cele- 
brations, in after-dinner merrymaking, in joyous Kcbfun 
or dance processions through the streets, in animal mum- 
mery, and even in incantations. However, there is no 
evidence for anything like the ‘ballroom’ or ’courting’ 
dances of modem times. Performances by professional 
dancers were enjoyed, especially at dinner-parties, but 
auch dancers were almost all slaves and courtesans. 


Among particularly famous dunces of the Greeks were 
the yepavos (a nocturnal serpentine dance the name of 
which is probably derived from the root *Rer-, ’to wind’, 

Hnd not from the word for ‘crane’); the pyrrhic and re- 
lated dances by men and boys in armour ; the irapOtvtiov, 
a song-dance performance by maidens; the vnopxrjua, a 
lively combination of instrumental music, song, dunce, 
and pantomime; the skilful 'ball-playing’ dance; and the 
uproarious aoKaiXnuTfius, performed on gTeascd wine 
skins. In the worship ol Dionysus the wild npeiflaoia, or 
‘mountain-dancing’ of frenzied women, apparently 
borrowed from the East, hud in early days produced 
something akin to dance mama; hut by classical times it 
was toned down into a prepared performance by a 
Buian*,, or group of trained devotees. 

In the Athenian theatre, the TupPaola of the cyclic 
choruses, the lewd Kopbu£ of comedy, the stately L/a/ccAfia 
of tragedy, and the rollicking oikiwis of the satyr play 
were distinctive. The actors in the plays of Magna 

Graecia apparently at tunes burlesqued the dignified 
dances of the religious festivals. 

1 n the first century u.c. a new type of dance performance 
was introduced by the pantomimi Pylades and Bathyllus. 

It was a highly stylized portrayal, usually by one dancer, 
ol a legend or mythological story, the performer changing 
his mask and costume to represent each character in turn, 
lie was assisted by' a chorus of singers and an orchestra. 

Still laid, elaborate dance spectacles similar to that 
described by Apulcius {Met. 10. 29-34) were staged, 
sometimes in arenas. 

The Romans were much more restrained than the 
Greeks in their use of the dance. Some ot them, including 
C’icero {Fro Mur. 6. 13), openly expressed contempt lor 
dancers. There are records of a few ancient dances used 
in religious ceremonies — e.g. the leaping and ‘three-loot 1 
dances {tnpiuiia) of the armed Sain and the Arval 
Brethren, and the 'rope dance’ of maidens in luvuur of 
Juno (Livy 27. 37. 12-15). Etruscan and Greek dancers, 
lrom the fourth century H.r. on, exerted some influence, 
and the introduction of various Oriental cults brought 
noisy and ecstatic dances to a disapproving Rome. 
Dancing by professionals, usually slaves, often furnished 
entertainment at dinner-parties. With the coming of the 
pantomimic popular interest in the dance became almost 
incredibly great. As the Empire advanced, public dance 
performances were increasingly erotic and sensational, 
and they were finally suppressed under the influence of 
the Church. 

Alhcfi ueus 1 25-27, 17 40: 14. 25-10. Lucian, Tlepl Apxrfcrrios- 
riato, J, mis 7 Hi 4 e-Xi7 c. Lillian U. Lawler, The Dante in Aruient 
Greece (19(14); The Dance uf the Ancient Greek Theatre (1964) 

L. R. L. 

dAnuvius, the Roman name for the Danube. Origi- 
nally il referred to the upper course of the Danube only, 
the part below the Iron Gates being known as Isler (q.v.). 

The upper course of the Danube remained unknown to 
the Greeks. Herodotus (2. 33) said that its source was in 
Pyrene (the Pyrenees’), Ephorus in the ‘Pillar of the 
North’ (the Alps?), Timacus in the Ilcrcynian Forest 
(q.v.), Timosthencs in a Celtic lake, Apollonius Rhodius 
in the Rhipaean Mts. (q v.). The identity of the Danu- 
vius and the Ister was first asserted by Sallust (fr. 3. 79 M.), 
probably as a result ot Octavian’s Illyrian expedition in 
35 ij.c. In 16 11 c. Tiberius discovered the real sources, 
and in 13-12 the bend of the middle course (Strabo 7. 

289). Strabo described the Danube with considerable 
accuracy and Ptolemy knew its windings (G 'eog. 3. 8. 3; 

8. 7. 2). 

Cary, Geographic Background 273 ff. , 301 ff. E. II. W. ^ 

DAPHNE (‘laurel’), in mythology, daughter of a river- ,yj 

god (Ladon, generally; Peneus, Ov. Met. 1. 452; but 
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Phylarchus and Diodorus of Elaea made her daughter of 
Amy das, eponym of the town Amydae, Parth. 15). 
Apollo loved her, and, as she would have none of him, 
pursued her; fleeing from him, she prayed for help and 
was turned into the tree bearing her name. II. J. R. 

DAPHNE, a park near Antioch, dedicated by Scleucus I 
to the royal gods, especially Apollo. It conlained their 
temples, which were served hy priests appointed by the 
Crown, and a theatre, stadium, etc., where the kings 
celebrated games in their honour. Daphne was famed 
for its natural beauties and was n favourite and not very 
reputable pleasure resort of the Antiochenes. Pornpey 
enlarged its area, and it appears under the Principate to 
have been the property of the emperors, who had a 
palace there in the fourth century and protected its 
famous cypresses. The Antiochenes, however, celebrated 
their Olympia in its precincts. A theatre and sevi ral 
villas and baths have been excavated. 

Antioch on the Omntts 11 (1938), rd. R Siillwill A H M J. 

DAPHNIS, in mythology, a Sicilian shepherd. Accord- 
ing to Stesichoius (ap. Aelian, VII 10. 18) and Tnnaeus 
(ap. Parth. 29) he was son or favourite of Hermes, and 
loved by a nymph, Echenais, who required of him that 
be should he faithlul to her. This he was, till a princess 
^nade him drunk and so won him to lie with her. There- 
upon the nymph blinded him; he consoled himself by 
making pastoral music, of which he was the inventor, 
or it was first invented by the other shepherds, who 
sang of his misfortunes; the language of our sources is 
ambiguous. But Theocritus 1. 66 fF. tells allusively a 
different story In this, appaienlly, Daphms will love no 
one, and Aphrodite to punish him inspires him with a 
desperate passion. Sooner than yield to it he dies of 
unsatisfied longing, taunting and defying her to the end, 
mourned hy all the inhabitants of the country, mortal 
and immortal, and legietled by the goddess herself. 

II. J R. 

DARDANI, a win like Illyrian tribe, which was in its 
eastern parts intermingled with Thracians, in the south- 
west of Moesia Superior. The Dardam first appear as a 
united nation under u king m 284 n.c. Their frequent 
raids hurassed the kingdom of Macedonia as well as the 
later Roman province. They were fought by Sulla (85 
B.C.), Appius Claudius Fulcher (78-76), C. Scnbumus 
Curio (75-7.1); after unsuccessful campaigns under 
Antonius Hybrida (62) and I,. Calpurmus Piso (57) the 
troops of M. Antonius engaged the Dardani (39); finally, 
they were subdued by M. Licimus Crassus (q.v. 6) ap- 
parently without fighting (29 or 28). Although the Dardani 
were recruited into the Roman army (for alae and cohortes 
Dardanorutn cf. indexes of CIL xvi and Dessau ILS) they 
were never completely pacified and in the second century 
Marcus Aurelius is said to have made soldiers out of the 
‘bandiLs of Dardania' (vita Marti 21. 7). 

C. Putsch, Sirs. Wien 214. 1 ( 1 93 and (on the loti ones) H’ijj Mitt. 
Bos. Itin'ceu. 190a, 123 fl ; N. G. L. llammond, IiSA iy06, 239ft 

V A. W. S.; J. J. W. 

DARDANUS. In Iliad 20. 215 ff. we have the genea- 
logy Zcus-Dardanus-Erichthomus-Tros, and thereafter 

Tros 

1 rf ~ 1 , 

Assaracus Ilus Ganymedca 

Cayys Laomedon 

Anchises Priam 

1 „ 1 

Aeneas Hector 


But as Priam is regularly called Aaphavl^^, which by 
Homeric usage is either son or grandson of Dardanus, 
this passage is probably an interpolation. Later authors 
give two accounts of Dardanus. (a) He was a Snrno- 
thracinn, son of Zeus and Plectra and brother of lasion; 
either because he was duven out by Deucalion's flood 
(Lycophron 72—73 and srhol.)or hecausc lasion w as killed 
by the thunderbolt for assaulting Demclcr (Apollod. 3. 
138, a later form of the old ritual myth 111 Od. 5. 125 IT.), 
Dardanus left Samothrace and came to the mainland; tor 
another account, sec Diodorus Siculus 5. 48-49. ( b ) He 
and lasius (lasion) lived originally in Italy, their real or 
reputed father being Corythus (q.v. 1); cither the 

brothers scp.11.1le, lasius going to Samothrace and 
Dardanus 10 the Troad, or Dardanus kills lasius. Servius 
on Ai tt 167 mentions three other accounts, that he was 
an Aicadian, a Cretan, und a native of the Troad. The 
constants are that he was Plectra’s son and founded 
Dardania. H. J. R. 

DARES OF PHRYGIA, priest of Hephaestus at Troy 
(Iliad 5. 9) and reputed author of a lost prc-Horneric 
account of the Trojan War (Aelian, VII 11. 2). A sup- 
posed Latin prose translation survives, Daretis Phryuh de 
Exctdio Trojae lhsturia (5th c. ?), with an alleged dedica- 
tion hy Sallust to Cornelius Nepos. It has little merit, 
but was widely used by medieval writers on the Trojan 
War. See Dim ys ciiEThNSis. 

Tlxt. K Mrihtcr (Tcubner, 1873). G. C’. W. 

DARIUS I (OP Darayavaush ), Achaemenid king of 
Persia, 521—486 n.c. He came to the throne after over- 
throwing a usui per, Gauinuta the Magian, who was im- 
personating Bardiya (Smerdis), the dead brother of 
Oamhyses (Hdt. 3. 68 fT ). The first years of his reign were 
spent in quelling revolts in Persia, Babylonia, and the 
Eastern provinces. I 3 v 519 order was restored, and Darius 
could undertake the reconstruction necessitated by the 
recent anarchy. His division of the Empire into provinces 
governed by satraps (q.v.) was retained with little change 
throughout the Achaemenid period and even later. The 
true successor of Cyrus, his organization was framed to 
centralize authority while allowing to each province its own 
form of government and institutions. He was a worshipper 
of Ahura Mazda, but showed a wise tolerance towards the 
religions of his vassals. Ilis financial reforms created a 
new national economy based on a yearly fixed tax. His 
campaigns were designed to consolidate the frontiers of 
the Empire; he developed commerce, building a network 
of roads, exploring the Indus valley and the Mediter- 
ranean, nnd connecting the Nile with the Red Sea hy 
canal. 

In 512 Darius penetrated into Europe on a punitive 
expedition against the Scythians. A revolt of the Greek 
cities in Ionia was suppressed (499-494); he then pre- 
pared to punish the Greeks for their interference. Storms 
off Mt. Athos checked this expedition (492), and a third, 
undertaken after further preparation, ended in a Greek 
victory at Marathon (490 B.C.). Darius died soon after. 

G. 13 Giundy, The Great Persian War (1901); R. Kent, Old 
Persian (LT.S.A. 1953) P. J. Junge, Damns I (Leipzig, 1944). J V. 
Praftck, ‘Darrios I’, Alte Orient xiv. 4 (1914). M. S. D.; R. N. F. 

DARIUS II, son of Artaxerxes I, ruled over Persia 424- 
405 n.c. On his father’s death he emerged triumphant 
from a dynastic struggle. Ilis subsequent misgovern- 
ment, due in part to the influence of his consort and half- 
sister ParysatiB, who proved much the stronger character, 
gave ri9e to a succession of abortive revolts, in Syria, in 
Lydia (before 413), and in Media (410). More senoua 
was the loss of Egypt in 410. These set-backs were 
partially balanced by the successful intervention of 
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Persian diplomacy, directed by Tissaphernes, Pharna- 
bazus, and Cyrus, in the Peloponnesian War. 

D. E. W. W. 

DARIUS III (r. 380-330 b.c.), a collateral of the Achae- 
rnenid house, was raised to the throne in 336 by the 
vizier Bagoas, who met the same death at Darius' hands 
as he had himself inflicted on Artaxerxes III and Arses. 
In Alexander’s invasion Darius was outgeneral led and 
outfought at issus and Gaugamela, his defeats being 
aggravated by his personal cowardice. lie attempted to 
rally the Eastern provinces, but was hunted down in 330, 
and his own tollowers, who had previously deposed him 
in favour of Bessus, stabbed hnn to death on Alexander’s 
approach. D. E, W. w. 

DASCYLIUM, seat of the Persian satrap of Ilcllespon- 
tine Phrygia, close to AaoKvXiTu; Xip.m) arul famous for its 
hunting park (Xcn. Hell. 4. 1 . 1 5 ; Ilell. Oxy. 17.3; Strabo 
575). The site has recently been identified hy excavations 
at Hisartepe near Ergili, at the south-eastern corner of 
Lake Manyas, which therefore must be JaaKi/Afriv Xlfimj. 
Hisartepe was the source of several Graeco-Persian relief 
sculptures now in Istanbul Museum, and its situation 
accords with Xenophon's description. The excavations 
produced Greek pottery of the early seventh century li.c. 
onwards, Greco-Persian reliefs and tomb-stelae, and 
Achaemenid clay seals of Xerxes’ reign. 

The site at K$kel Limani, on the Sea of Marmara east 
of the mouth of the River Rhyndacus, is not the satrap’s 
seat, us was previously thought, but may be the Das- 
cylium of the Athenian Tribute Lists. 

J. A R. Munru, 7 H.S iqiz, 57 fT ; It. Hittel, Arch. Anx. 19SI, 

1 If., E AkurKiil, Anatolia 1 (1956), 20 if , ATI ", i. 258 i , in 207, 
iv. 30 t. I) J. R. 

DEA DIA, a corn-goddess worshipped by the Fratres 
Arvales; chief festival in May. 

Henzen, Ada fratrum Arualium (1874), 3 ff. 

DEAD, DISPOSAL OF. Cremation and inhumation 
were the only native methods in the classical cultures, 
others being known (e.g. Ildt. 2. 86-8; Ap. Rhod. 3. 
202-7 and Nymphodorus ap. scholiast, ibid.), but not 
normally practised. It does not appear that these two 
methods corresponded to different eschatological beliefs. 
In some cases they arose from racial difference (some 
Iron Age people in Italy cremated, others inhumed), but 
even this is not invariable (Homer’s people always 
cremate, but seem to be descended from the inhuming 
Myccnaeans). In the Roman Empire considerations of 
economy or convenience had a good deal to do with the 
choice (see A. D. Nock, Harv. Theol. Rev. 1932, 357), and 
this may well have been true elsewhere. The essential 
thing was apparently to cover the body, burned or not, 
with earth (three handfuls will do for a ceremonial burial, 
Hor. Carm. 1. 28. 35, which is wholly Greek in tone; 
Antigone scatters a thin coating of dust over Polyneices, 
Soph. Ant. 255-6); the Roman definition of a buried 
body was one of which no hone showed above ground (Q. 
Mucius Scaevola ap. Cic. Leg. 2. 57, see the whole pass- 
age), or in a vault of some kind, such a9 a natural or 
artificial cave. Such constructions often held a number of 
bodies, e.g. columbaria (q.v.) used in imperial Rome and 
many earlier erections; pits in the earth, when used, 
varied considerably in size, pattern, and the number of 
corpses they contained. 

2. This covering cut off the dead from the sight of 
the celestial gods, with whom they had no more to do 
(see Soph. Aj. 589, and its imitation in Verg. Aen. 1 1. 51), 
thus avoiding pollution or offence of them and their 
altars (cf. Soph. Ant. 1016 ff.). It was also a kindness to 


the departed, who were generally held to need burial in 
order to admit them to the lower world (e.g. II. 23. 71 ff. ; 
Aen . 6. 325 — Oil. 24. 1 ff. is abnormal and such passages 
as Aen. 2. 646, Lucan 7. 819 are philosophical, not 
popular). Hence it was a universal act of piety to bury, 
or at least allow’ the burial of, any dead person, friend 
or foe ; to be left unburied was the lot of certain criminals 
after execution (at Athens, Plat. Reap. 4. 439 c, with 
Adam's note; traitors were so used, e.g. Soph. Ant. 26 ff., 
imitated by Acsch. Sept. 1013 ff. (a spurious passage); 
Soph. Aj. 1047 ff. ; Roman law regularly allowed the burial 
of executed criminals. Dig. 48. 24, with occasional 
exceptions, Tac. Atm. 6. 29. 2). Suicides were some- 
times given abnormal burial, or even none (Athens, see 
Aeschines 3. 244, hand of corpse buried separately; Home, 
‘cautum fuerat in pontificalibus libris ut qui laqueo 
uitam finisset, inscpultus ahieeretur’, Servius on Aen. 
12. 603; but this certainly was not regularly observed). 

3. A regular funeral (to (f>rj t futius ) was carried out as 
follows, omitting local, national, and chronological differ- 
ences (see below). After the body had been bathed (e.g. 
11 . 7. 425; Aen. 6. 219), dressed (in clothes such as might 
have been worn in life, not in a shroud), and laid on a 
couch, it was lamented by the relatives and others present 
(excess in tins respect was forbidden in classical times, 
e.g., by the XII 'Fables 10. 4 Bruns) and then carried 
to the place ol burning or inhumation ( iK<f>opa , ex sequiae), 
attended by a more or less large crowd. The pyre, if the 
body was burned (nvp a, rogus ), was often, in archaic 
Greece and under the Empire in Rome, an elaborate 
structure, and the amount of grave-gilts burned with 
the body or placed in the tomb might be very large, 
though customs varied enormously, the classical tendency 
being towards moderation in this respect also (see, e g., 
Plutarch, Solon 21, Xll Tables 10. 2 Bruns). The ashes, 
in a case of ciemntion, were placed in a vessel, the shape, 
material, and size of which varied in different tin s and 
places; for an unhurned body a coffin (enurin' or Xapval 
capulus) would noimally be used, while later the stone 
sarcophagus, often elaborately carved, became very 
popular with those who could afford it. In either case, 
body and container would be put in one ol the receptacles 
already described. If the body could not be found, a 
funeral would still be held, a dummy of one kind or 
another being sometimes used (example in JHS 1936, 
140). The tomb, then and at intervals afterwards, be- 
came the centre oj family ritual directed towards the dead 

4. Of the differences in funeral practice above refcired 
to, the following are the most interesting and important. 
In the Hemic Age of Greece, as described by Homer 
(especially 11 . 23, funeral of Patroclus), the whole cere- 
mony was most elaborate. This may be due, as regards 
some details, to the fact that Achilles (q.v.) retains some 
of the manners of an earlier time. Achilles himself, ns 
chief mourner, is fasting and unwashed (43 ff.) till the 
rites are completed. The body lic9 in state and is formally 
bewailed by the women (19. 282 ff. ; cf. 24. 664 and 710 ff., 
the mourning for Hector). In a hot climate the ceremony 
probably did not last long; in the Iliad both Patroclus 
and Hector are miraculously kept from decay (19. 29 ff. ; 
23. 184 ff.), and the lying-in-state continues lor several 
days. When the pyre i9 complete, the body is brought to 
it by a procession of warriors in full armour, and is 
covered with hair shorn from the mourners’ heads; 
Achilles, as chief mourner, holds the head of the corpse 
during the procession, and he and some others keep 
watch over the pyre till morning. Then beasts are slaugh- 
tered and their fat laid about the body, together with 
other food-offerings and sacrifices of horses, dogs, and 
human beings, presumably to attend the dead in the next 
world (127 ff.). After the pyre has burned, the ashes are 
quenched with wine and the bones collected and put in 
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Bn urn (237 fT.). A barrow of earth is then heaped above 
them (245 ft.), which was often maiked by a post or other 
such object (331). Both the barrow and the post were 
called oTjjta, the former also t vpfios. 

S' Of the funerals of the Minoan and Mycenaean apes 
we know nothing, but the tombs varied very much in 
size , elaboration, and number and value of offerings buried 
with the dead (see e.g. M. P. Nilsson, Mmoan-Mycenaean 
Religion 1 (1950), 257; II. Schlicmann, Mycenae and 
Tiryns (1878), 41 ft., 88 ft.). Nor is it known whether it 
was the custom then to have the elaborate games after the 
funeral proper which are described in Homer { 11 . 23. 
2 59 ff-)- Every contestant receives a prize of some sort, 
and some of them were the property of the dead ; tins 
possibly represents a compromise between burying all his 
goods with him and allowing them to he inherited. 

6 . In the classical Greek period some remnant of the 
ancient magnificence was still to be seen in public 
funerals, especially those given at Athens to citizens 
killed in war(Diod. Sic. 11. 33. 3; Thuc. 2. 34), on which 
occasion a speech in their honour was made by one of 
the leading men (emra^to? Aoyo?). 

7. In Rome the funeral of a prominent man of good 
family, whose ancestors had held public office, was a 
remarkable ceremony. After the wailing {conclamatio) 
the corpse was laid out, fully dressed (in olficial robes, 
U he himself was or had been a magistrate), on a bed in 
tShe atrium , feet to the door. The household was funesta , 
i-e. in a state of taboo, not to be approached by, e.g., a 
pontiff, and to mark it as such, cypress or pitch-pine 
was hung outside the door. This condition lasted till a 
certain time after the iuneral, when the hen formally 
swept out the pollution of death from the house with a 
special sort of broom (Pcstus, h8. 8 ft. Lindsay). The 
corpse was escorted to the place of inhumation or crema- 
tion, not only by living relatives and the general public, 
who were formally invited to attend, but bv his dead kin, 
represented by actors or other suitable persons wearing 
their imagines (q.v.) and olficial robes. There were also 
professional mourning women, praefuae , who sang a 
dirge, nenia (q.v.), and musicians, nlicn so noisy as to 
make the din almost proveibml (llur. Sat. 1. 6. 43). 
The origin of all this was probably Etruscan; for details 
and references, see Marquardt, Prtvatleben 1 (1886), 2, 
346 ft'. In the ease of a son, the funeral might be con- 
ducted at night with very little ritual, in which case the 
household did not become funesta (Rose in CQ 1923, 
1 91 ft.). For Roman funerals, see Jurther i.audatio 

MJNEBTtlS, GLADIATORS. 

8 . Both Jews and Christians objected to cremation, 
which thus became ultimately extinct, and the latter in 
early times to elaborate sepulchres, hence the simple 
loculi or niches characteristic of the catacombs. Later 
they, when able to aftord it, fell in with the common use 
of sarcophagi. See above, §3. 

Dar-SiUf., 8. v ‘funus’, D S. Robinson, Excavation v at Olynthus, 
xi (1047), G. Karo, j in Attic Cemetery (1941). EimhrominR hooks 
on Greek .uid Roman biiii.il customs bv IJ Kimz, J. Hoardnidn, anil 
J. M. C. Toynbee in the senes ‘Aspects ut Greek and Roman Life’. 

H. J. R. 

DEAE MATRES, deities known from Gallo-Roman 
monuments and inscriptions widely spread in the Celtic 
regions of the Roman Empire, hut especially concentrated 
in the Rhineland and adjacent areas. Matronae is one 
certain alternative name, and there is a wide range of 
epithets, many incorporating tribal or local names, e.g. 
Mattes Treverae. The most usual portrayal is of three 
seated women, in flowing robes with large hats, holding 
baskets of fruit or provisions of some kind. This is the 
triad piesentation of the territorial nature and mother 
goddess; single figures with similar attributes are known 
under such names as Rosmerta, Maia, and Sirona {see 


also epona). The cult of the Matres was brought by the 
army to Britain where, as in Ireland, local goddesses in 
triple form had long been established. 

I., Hahl, Banner Jahrb. i960, 9 ff ; A. Ross,, Celtic Britain (19(17). 
Ate bibliography under RELIGION, Celtic. T. G. L. P. 

DECAPROTI {ScxanpiDToi) first appear in A.D. 66 and 
become common throughout the Eastern provinces ol the 
Roman Empire in the second and early third centuries; 
the office was abolished in Egypt and probably elsewhere 
in A.D. 307-8. Decaproti were probably in origin a finance 
committee of the city council, concerned with civic 
revenues and endowments. By the second century they 
were collecting imperial taxes and levies, and in the 
third this was their chief function; in Egypt they were 
responsible for the imperial land revenue. 'They were 
liable to make good deficits from their own property. 
Normally ten in number, the board had a varying 
membership, sometimes increasing to twenty. They 
were elected, and probably held office for five years. 

E. G. Turner, JF.g Arch. 1936, 7- 19. A. H. M. J. 

DEC ARCH IE S , (i) the committees, usually of ten 
oligarchic, pro-Spartan citizens, installed by Lysander 
(q.v.) after the Peloponnesian War in cities detached from 
the Athenian Empire. Possessing full executive powers, 
and sometimes supported by a garrison under a Spartan 
commander (atc harmost), they collected their cities* 
share of the war-tax levied by Sparta {Ath. Pol. 39. 2). 
The Thirty Tyrants (q.v. 1) and the Ten at the Piraeus 
are the best-known examples. Many decarchies, especi- 
ally in the Asiatic cities, were abolished in the reaction 
against Lysander (403-402 u.c.); the rest fell after the 
Spartan defeat at Cnidos (394) or by the King’s Peace 
(386). (2) The same name was given to the governments 
instituted by Philip II of Macedon in the 'Thessalian cities 
in 344. 

R F Smith, CPhil 1948, 14s ff., D. Loizr, Abh. Stiehs. A had. 
jgfH, f A. M. W.: W. G. V. 

DECEBALUS, king of the Dacians, acquired pro- 
minence through his war against Domitian (a.D. 85-9) 
and organized his realm. Though defeated by Roman 
armies, he was able to secure a favourable peace from 
Domitian when the revolt of the German and Sarmatian 
allies beyond the Danube imperilled the whole frontier, 
namely recognition, a subsidy, and the loan of skilled 
artisans. The growth of his power seemed dangerous to 
Trajan, who made war upon him and, after two cam- 
paigns (101-2), imposed fairly stringent terms of peace. 
Dcccbalus, it is said, did not abide by them: war began 
again in 105 with a serious Dacian incursion into Mocsia. 
Trajan now resolved to make an end and convert Dacia 
into a Roman province. The land was invaded, Sarmize- 
gethusa, the capital, was taken. Decebalus, hunted down, 
evaded capture by suicide (106). r s. 

DEGELEA, a small Attic deme with its centre at Tatoi 
on the foothills of Mt. Parnes, had a view over the Attic 
plain as far as Piraeus. It was occupied by the Spartans 
from 413 to 404 B.c. as a permanent garrison on Attic 
soil. There are slight remains of a fortification, but they 
cannot be identified positively as the Spartan fort. 

Thuc. 7. 19, 27-8; A. Milchhftfer, Karten von Attika (1BH4) 
vii-vm. 2 ff. ; W. 'A ‘ A pPavnov 01 Aau, At k <1 Atm (1958) C. W. J. E. 

DECEMPRIMI, the ten senior members of the local 
council of a Latin or Roman municipality, formed with 
the yearly magistrates a group which in times of crisis 
represented the community in dealings with the central 
government. They are mentioned in the republican 
period only, but in the fully developed Empire a similar 
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group of decaproti (q.v.) emerges as specially liable to 
Rome for the collection of the imperial taxes. The 
connexion between the two groups is obscure. See 
DECUHIONTuS. A. N. S -W. 

DECEMVIRI was the name given to several Roman 
magistracies held by ten men: 

(1 ) Decemviri st/itibus mdicandis judged suits to decide 
whether a man was tree or a slave. It is doubtiul whether 
they are to be identified with those iu dices whose 
sacrosanctitas was declared together with that of the 
tribunes (Livv 3. 55). They are first definitely attested 
in a document c. 130 H.c. By Augustus they were prob- 
ably made sectional presidents of the centuinviral 
tribunal. See ckntumviri, viuintislxviri. 

(2) Decemviri sneris faciundis kept the Sibylline books. 
Originally duoi in , they were increased to decemviri in 
367 11.C. to include plebeians, and in Sulla’s time to 
quindecinrmri. 

(3) Decemviri legibus scribundis. Tradition records 
that in 451 n.c. the Roman constitution was suspended 
and complete power was entrusted to ten patricians to 
prepare a code of law r s. They prepared ten tables of law, 
and a new college of decemviri was appointed for 450 to 
complete the work. Although the new board included 
plebeians, it composed two additional tables which were 
unfavourable to the plebeians (e.g. codifying die pro- 
hibition of intermarriage between the Oiders). It was 
dominated by Ap. Claudius (q.v. 3) and retained ollice 
until the murder of Vcrgima (q.v.) led to its resignation. 
The ancient constitution was restored and the consuls 
of 449 published the Twelve Tables. The substantial 
authenticity of the tradition (apart fiom the single 
episodes) depends on the reliability of the Fasti, which is 
difficult to deny, f urther, since tradition pictures the 
second decemvir ate as hostile to the plebeians, it would 
have hardly invented the plebeian decemviri. Thus both 
colleges may he accepted, though this is a very contro- 
versial conclusion. The Twelve Tables (q.v. for the 
content) represent a compromise between patricians and 
plebeians. It is doubtful whether the decern virate was 
contemplated as a provisional magistracy or as one de- 
signed to replace peimanently the consulate and tribunate. 
The majority of patricians and plebeians, however, were 
probably unfavourable to the second decemviri , fearing 
their tyrannical tendencies. 

Dmd. 12 za zf>; T.ivy 3. 32, Dionysius 10. 54, ClC. Rep. 2 - 36 
F Tuuhlur, iJntersiu I ihurm zur (Jcsthufilc lies I hrrnn iruts (iyzi); 
CJ. De Sant Us, Riv. Fit 1924, z6(» It ; VV. Sol fan, Sav. Zntuhr. 1917, 
1. J. Elmore, CPhtl. 1922, 128 ft , Moloch, Rom Cesthichlc 23O tt , 
U. von l.ulilow. Das Romuche Yolk (195s). 281)11.; Ogikin, Comm. 
Livy 1 4^1 IT ; R. Worrier, Dir Rcjjtnii tlrr torn Rtpubhk (19(13), 

280 IT U)n tiiu sltmtms tud. (J. Fianoiosi, Lahea 19(13, 1 03 IT Ste at so 
'1 WfcLVK 1 Alius. A . M . 

DECIDIUS SAXA, Lucius, described by Cicero as 'ex 
ultima Ccltiberia’ but deriving from Italian and probably 
Samnite stock (compare the proscribed On. Decidius 
defended by Caesar), was admitted to the senatorial 
career by Caesar, becoming tribune of the plehs in 44 
B.c. lie had previously been a centurion or an equestrian 
officer. An Antonian partisan, Saxa commanded along 
with C. Norbanus the advance-guard of the Caesarians 
in the campaign of Philippi. Later governing Syria for 
Antony, he was defeated and killed in the Parthian 
invasion (40). 

R. Symc, JfRS 1937, 127 ff. R. S. 

DECIUS (1), Gaius Messius (PIT 9) Quintus, Emperor 
A.n. 249-51, a native of Pannonin, but connected on his 
mother’s side with an old Italian family, was city prefect 
before being appointed by Philip to restore discipline 
in the Danubian armies. His troops, however, forced 
him to assume the purple and Philip was subsequently 


killed by his own men. In 250 the Carpi invaded Dacia, 
the Goths, under Kniva, Moesia. Deciua was defeated 
near Beroea. The following year, in an attempt to inter- 
cept the Goths on their way home, he and his son Heren- 
nius were defeated and killed at Abnttus. 

Deems was a staunch upholder of the old Roman 
traditions; his assumption of the additional surname of 
Trajan indicates an attitude favourable to the Senate. 
His persecution of the Christians resulted from his belief 
that the restoration of state c:ults was essential to the 
preservation of the Empire. There were many apostates 
and martyrs, hut the death of Dccius cut short the per- 
secution {see CHRISTIANITY). 

ZoMinuh j. 22-2} . Zunsirns 12. 20. K Grohs, RAC i, 611 ft 

H. II. W. 

DECIUS (2, PW 15) MUS, Puni.ius, performed heroic 
hut probably legendary feats as military tnhune in the 
hirst Samnite War (343 B.c. ; Livy 7. 34 f.). During his 
consulship (340) a battle with the Latins, somewhere in 
Campania (E. Pais, Sturm ill Roma (1926-7), iv. 196), 
made him famous. Actually Decius may not have been 
present (Bcloch, Rom. Gesch. 374); he was popularly 
believed, however, to have ensured Rome’s victory by 
solemnly ‘devoting’ himself and the enemy to the gods 
below and then charging into the enemy ranks to his 
death (Livy 8. 9) an exploit more probably to be attri- 
buted to his son. For the possibility of his Capuan origin 
see J. lleurgnn, Capoue preromatne (1942), 260 ff. 

E T S. 

DECIUS (3, PW 16) MUS, Publius, son of (2) above, 
consul in 312, 308, 297, 295 n.c. ; censor in 304. 1 )uris, a con- 
temporary, mentions his death at the battle of Senlinum 
(q.v.) in 295 (see l)iod. 21. 6. 2). Later tradition (Livy 10. 
28) insisted that this was another case of devutio (see 
preceding article); in fact, if any devotw is historical, it is 
probably bis (but see Beloch. Rom. Gesch. 440) Even 
so, the real hero of Scntinum piohuhly was his colleague, 
Fabius (q.v. 3) Kullianus. E 'J S 

DECIUS (4, P\V 17) MUS, Publius, son of (3) above, 
consul 279 n.c. Pyrrhus defeated him at Ausculum. The 
story that he, like his father and grandfather, ‘devoted’ 
himself in the battle is unknown to most ancient authori- 
ties and should probably be rejected (Pint. Pyrrh. 21; 
Dion. llal. 20. 1). E. T S 

DECIUS (5, PW 9) SUBULO, Publius, a dissolute 
man, but a good orator, moved in Gracchan circles and, 
as tribune in 120 n.c., unsuccessfully prosecuted Opimius 
(q.v.). Accused repetundarum (1 19), he was acquitted, no 
doubt owing to his connexions among the eqmtes (q.v.), 
who thus first demonstrated their new power. Praetor in 
1 15, he was humiliated by the consul M. Scaurus (q.v. 1). 
He probably died soon after. His son (apparently) was 
adopted by a relative of Saturmnus (q.v. i), becoming C. 
Appuleius Decianus, and, remaining loyal to Saturninus 
after his death, had to go into exile in Asia (98 or 97). 

E. Uadian, 1956, 91 ff. K U. 

DECLAMATIO as a technical term for the form of 
rhetorical training which consisted of exercises on in- 
vented themes carne into use in the later part of-Cieero’s 
lifetime. Such exercises had been part of the stock-in- 
trade of the Greek rhetorical schools of the third and 
second centuries b.c. (and had an ancestry in earlier 
rhetorical and philosophical training) and in Cicero's 
youth the use of them was already part of the recognized 
technique of the training of the orator in Rome: his own 
rhetorical handbook De Jnventione and the anonymous 
treatise Ad Herenmum give many examples. The Greek 
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schools had distinguished between fleWs, abstract 
general themes, and vnodeaci themes related to particular 
persons or situations; in Latin usage these terms were 
rendered respectively by quaestiories (e.g. ‘an uxor 
duccnda?’, ‘an acceclcndum ad rein publicum?’) and 
causae (e.g. the case, cited by Cic. de Or. 2. 100, of a man 
who contravenes a law forbidding a foreigner to climb 
the city wall and thereby repels an enemy attack and saves 
the city). 

In the period following Cicero’s death the practice of 
declamation acquired a new status and a new importance 
which may reasonably be connected with the changed 
conditions of the Prinripatc. The courts still offered 
employment to the workaday advocate, but with the 
restriction of free political life the opportunity for 
the type of oratory by which the great advocates of the 
Republic, Cicero, Calvus, or llortcnsius, had won their 
reputation had disappeared; the elevation of the decla- 
mation to be a genre in its own right, cultivated for its 
own sake, could provide an ambitious speaker with a new 
avenue to public attention. The declamation now had 
two recognized forms, one deliberative and the other 
lorensic, denoted by two new technical terms. In the 
suasoria , an historical or mythological personage was given 
advice on his course of action in a particular situation: 
e.g. 'Should Sulla resign the dictatorship?’ (Juv. 1. t6), 
‘Should C’alo commit suicide after Utica?’ (Pers. 3 45), 
‘Should Alexander cross the Ocean?’ (Sen. Suas. 1). In 
the contrnrersia (this term, which in earlier usage had 
referred to the issue on which a case turned, was extended 
to denote the whole exercise) an invented legal case was 
argued on hoth sides before an imaginary jury. Though 
the ostensible purpose of the contrnrersia , as of the rattui 
in Cicero’s day, had been practice in the handling of a 
case and the acquiring of resource and effectiveness in 
presenting it, the themes were drawn from an unreal 
romantic world of unlikely situations, of tyrants and 
tyrannicides, wicked stepmothers, erring Vestal virgins, 
pirate chiefs and their daughters, identical stepbrothers 
and sons disinherited twice over, and for the most part 
the points of law argued (though some may have been 
suggested by historical incidents or by Greek codes) were 
not those which a pleader could expect to encounter in 
the business of a Roman court. On these fnr-fctrhed and 
often complicated themes the professional decl.iimer and 
his pupils (the term scholasticus is applied to both) exer- 
cised a tortuous subtlety in the dtvisio, the analysis of the 
issues, and a fantastic ingenuity in the invention of 
sententwe (q.v.), neat and pointed observations, epigrams 
or paradoxes, in the contrivance of colores, the complex- 
ions or twists given to a case hy w r ay of extenuation or 
insinuation, in the use of rhetorical figures, and in the 
manipulation of the locus 1 omniums and the descriptio , the 
purple passage of moralizing or local colour on the vicis- 
situdes of fortune or a storm at sea. We have a large 
number of examples of the genre in the collection of 
excerpts made (with comments) by the Elder Seneca under 
the title of Orator urn et Rhetorum Sententuie Divisiones 
Colores f which represents the rhetoricians of his own 
lifetime (he quotes from more than a hundred of them), 
and in the two collections of complete declamations 
spuriously attributed to Quintilian. The speaker’s aim 
was not persuasion but the applause which was accorded 
to novelty, however extravagant, and ingenuity, however 
perverse; far from preparing the pupil for the realities 
of the courts, the technique tended rather to disable him. 
What had been in Cicero’s time a practical exercise and 
a private activity, confined to the school or, at most, a 
circle of friends, became a public performance and a 
fashionable entertainment. The exhibitions given by the 
rhetoricians and their pupils were attended not only by 
students and their parents but by the literary society of 


Rome: in Seneca’s reminiscences we find such visitors to 
the schools as Pollio, Agrippa, Maecenas, and Augustus 
himself. 

The declamation had its critics: the Elder Seneca 
deplores the bad taste, lack of discipline, and sclf-advertisc- 
ment which it encourages, Tacitus its superficiality and 
unreality {Dial. 28 11 .); Petronius puts into the mouth of 
his hero Encolpius a lively exposure of its absurdities 
{Sat. 1-2); Quintilian pleads for the restoration of its 
proper function of 'ludieiorum consiliorumque imago’ 
(2. 10. 1-12). Rut its influence was pervasive and its 
vogue lasted long. The schools of the developing provinces 
took it over from Rome; the declamations ot Seneca’s 
contemporary Gallio were being studied as classics in the 
time of St. Jerome, and the declamatory tradition left its 
mark on the Christian apologists. Its strangest legacy is in 
the medieval collection ot tales know’ll as the Oesta 
Romanorum , in which some of its romantic extravaganzas 
reappear as light reading for the monastery. 

H. Ilnrnecqur, Les fieclamations et les declamatiur 1 d*apr^s Senique 
le /Vrr (iQ02); (i. Hoissier, Tacitus and other Rum a n Studies (E. T. 
iyo6), 163 IT. ; Nordtll, Ant. Kunstpr 1. 248 ff. ; ’]'. S. Simonds. The 
Themes treated by the Elder Seneca (l T.S.A. tHq 6) , R. I’ Parks, Roman 
Rhetorical Schools (U.S A. 1048), S. K. Bonner, Roman Declamation 
m the Tuite Republic and Early Empire (iy4o); A. D. I.eeinan, 
Orattoms Ratio (Amsterdam, iq(jj), 224 IT , A. Gwynn, Woman 
Education (1026), 15s ft. C. J. F. 

DECLAMATIONES PSEUDO-QUINTILIANEAE, 

two sets of rhetorical pieres ascribed by the MSS. to 
Quintilian. (1) The so-called declamatinnes matures, nine- 
teen in number, were already by the fourth century a.d. 
circulating under the name of Quintilian, as quotations 
in Servius prove: and there is evidence that they were 
‘edited’ by scholars ot that period. It is generally sup- 
posed that these highly coloured declamations c an hardly 
be horn the hand of Quintilian (see Inst. 2. 10. 4 f. for his 
views on unreal declamations), hut date and authorship 
remain quite uneeitain. (2) The declamatinnes mmores are 
the last 145 of a collection originally numbeiing 3H8. 
Each has a thema and short treatment of it; their deri- 
vation from some rhetorical school is ensured by the 
frequent presence of sermones, giving a master’s hints 
on the treatment of the contrnrersia. That the master was 
Quintilian is improvable, though not impossible; the 
doctrine is not unlike that of the Inslitutin (Ritter in his 
edition, 512-14, lists parallels), though, here too, the 
themes may he too highly coloured to be Quintilianic. 

Ti-xt 1 * Quintilians quae fenintur declamattones XIX matures, cd. 
CJ. l,ehncrt (1005). M Fabti QuintUtam dec lama t torus quae supersunt 
CXI .l r , cd. C Hittei (1884). 

Com ivn- MARY. I* liuiitian (Leyden, 1720). For attempts tndate ihe 
declamations, srr Schanz-Hoxiin 11 75ft f. S. V. Bonner in Fifty 
Years of Classical Scholarship (cd. Plutnaucr, 1954), 373. M. W. 

DECUMA. In Italy one-tenth of the grain harvest (one- 
fifth of the fruit harvest) on ager pub liens (q.v.) was paid to 
the Roman Treasury; it was farmed out by the censors to 
publicani (q.v.). In Sicily, all land not made ager publicus 
(and then treated accordingly) or belonging to free cities 
{see soon) was decumanus: the tithes previously paid to 
Carthage and Syracuse were appropriated by Rome. 
Sardinia seems to have been under a similar system (we 
do not know for how long). In Sicily (where the Verrines 
give detailed information for the late Republic) the tithe 
was sold to contractors at Syracuse in accordance with 
the law of Hicron (q.v. 2), extended by the Romans to the 
whole province and adapted by the law of Rupihus (q.v.); 
the purchasers made individual contracts ( pactiones ) with 
the farmers, under the supervision of the governor. In 75 
B.c. the sale of the tithe for fruits was transferred to 
Rome. A further decuma could he requisitioned against 
pay; the details are not clear, but it gave rise to chicanery 
and exploitation. The Asian tithe, under the law of C. 
Gracchus (q.v. 4), was sold in Rome by the censors. The 
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immense amounts needed for this contract led to the 
growth of the powerful companies of publicani (q.v.). 
Collection seems to have been through pactiones with 
individual cities. Pompey probably extended this system 
to the provinces he organized. Caesar converted the 
Asian tithe into a fixed tributum (q.v.), payable directly 
and assessed at two-thirds the tithe. In Sicily a trilmtum 
had taken the place of the tithe by the time of Augustus 
and in other provinces the development was similar. 

J. Carcopino, La Lai d' Huron et Its Romoim (1914). E. D. 

DECURIONES, the local councillors of the fully 
developed Roman municipal system, both in colonies 
and municipalities, whether Latin or Roman. They were 
recruited from the ex-magistrates and by censorial ap- 
pointment at the quinquennial census, holding office for 
life. The qualifications were those required for the 
magistracies and included criteria of wealth, age, status, 
and reputation. The minimum age-limit of twenty-five 
was frequently neglected, minors of influent iul families 
being elected honoris causa. The decuriones , whose number 
varied with the size of the municipality, formed the 
consilium of the magistrates, and in practice controlled 
the public life of the community. Local administration 
and finance, the sending of deputations and petitions to 
Rome or to the provincial governors, the voting of 
honorary decrees and statues, fell to them, since the 
popular assemblies played little part except at the magis- 
terial elections. The decuriones were also responsible for 
collecting the imperial taxes due by their municipality, 
and personally liable in case of default, a liability which 
became an intolerable burden in the later Empire and led 
to the breakdown of the municipal system. The decuno- 
nate became an hereditary inescapable munus of the 
wealthy, who degenerated lrom a ruling class to a tax- 
collecting caste, known as curiales( q.v.). For bibliography 
see MUNICTP1UM. A. N. S.-W. 

DEDICATIO, the other side of consecratio (q.v.). 
Strictly speaking, only one who is himself in touch with 
res sacrac , in other words a priest expert in the ways of 
the gods, can consecrate anything; hence we do not hear, 
for instance, thut M. Horatius Pul villus consecrated the 
Capitolinc temple, but that he dedicated it. llut the 
owner (State or individual) of a res prof ana can if he 
chooses give it to a god, us he might to another human 
being or another State. This giving to a god, or removing 
from the secular ( noa , prof anus ) sphere into the sacred 
(tabu, sacer) being accomplished in due form, the object, 
which a moment before anyone might handle, because it 
was a common thing, now becomes charged with numen , 
and to have anything to do with it requires more or less 
precaution und observance of proper ritual. Thus, a 
block of carved stone is in itself unremarkable, but if it 
has been dedicated to a god for use as an altar, it is 
impiety to touch it save in the performance of an act of 
worship, usually sacrifice (Hor. Carm. 3. 23. 17). 

Though only objects dedicated and consecrated by 
permission or direction of the State could in Roman law 
be really res sacrae (see consecratio), in practice anyone 
might privately dedicate, e.g., a chapel on his own pio- 
perty to such gods as he chose to worship, though 
occasionally a non-Roman cult was prohibited bv decree 
of the Senate or other competent authority. II J. R. 

DEDICATIONS. I. Greek. In the early period of 
Greek literature dedication, in the modern sense, of 
literary works did not exist. When Hesiod, Theognis, and 
Empedocles addressed poems to Perses, Cyrnus, and 
Pausanias, their intention was not that of a modern 
dedicator, to gratify the dedicatee or obtain a cachet from 
his name. The person addressed was no more than a 


target for the arrows of instruction or exhortation. Nor, 
obviously, do the Epinicians of Pindar come into account 
here. The first Greek to dedicate a book seems to have 
been Dionysius Chalcus, who in the middle of the fifth 
century u.c. dedicated his poems to a friend (Ath. 15. 
669 d-e). In the fourth century Isocrates (To Nicocles) 
and perhaps Theophrastus (Ath. 4. 144 e) adopted the 
practice, which became extremely common in the Hellen- 
istic age. Thus Archimedes addressed his Psammites to 
Gelon, Apollonius of Perga the first three books of his 
Conica to Eudemus, the last five to Attalus 1 . Diogenes 
Laertius actually finds it ‘arrogant’ in Chrysippus to 
‘write so many hooks and dedicate none of them to a 
king’ (7. 185), and mentions (4. 38) the only king to whom 
Arcesilaus did not dedicate anything, in the Roman 
period of Greek literature the practice remains frequent. 
Notable examples are the literary treatises of Dionysius 
of Halicarnassus (some in the form of letters) and the 
anthologies of Meleager and Philippus ( Anlh . Pal. 4. 1-2). 

J. D. D. 

II. Latin. There arc various degrees of explicitness in 
Latin literary dedication, but no system. In general, epic 
and history avoided a dedicatory address — but there are 
exceptions. Motives vary from flattery of a monarch to a 
friendly gesture, from desire to honour a patron to need 
to instruct a pupil. 

Catullus dedicated his poems to Cornelius Ncpos (it is, 
however, uncertain how much of the extant collection 
was covered by that address) and Horace dedicated Odes 
1—3 to Maecenas: both collections are prefaced by a poem 
written specially for the purpose (the same may be true 
of Epistles 1. 1). Virgil dedicated the Georgies to Maecenas. 
Rut, in Epodes and Satires 1, a poem which addresses 
Maecenas simply comes first in the collection, as the 
letter to Augustus begins Epistles 2. Propertius casually 
addresses Tullus in a way that scarcely suggests dedica- 
tion. A programmatic poem, without address, opens 
Horace Odes 4, hut other odes address individuals The 
Eclogues have no dedication (nor does the first poem 
address anyone), though single Eclogues arc addressed to 
Asinius Pollio, Alfenus Varus, and Cornelius Gallus. 
Lucretius, appropriately to a didactic work, addresses 
Memmius almost as a pupil, as Horace in the Ars Poetica 
addresses the sons of Piso. Dedications were not neces- 
sary (Persius prefaces his collection by an angry poem in 
sca7ons on inspiration; Juvenal by no address at all), 
especially in the case of epic: yet Lucan addresses Nero 
and Valerius Flaccus Vespasian. Statius (in his Silvae) 
and Martial used prose letters to introduce and dedicate 
some of their books. 

The same lack of system can be seen in prose works: 
Cicero dedicated a number of his ihetoncal and philo- 
sophical works to friends and contemporaries with an 
interest and reputation in those fields. Livy felt no 
obligation to address an individual, hut Velleius Pater- 
culus dedicated his work to M. Vinicius and Valerius 
M minus to Tiberius. Sallust does not address any 
individual, nor Tacitus — except in his Ciceronian dia- 
logus de oratoribus. The social status of the writer, the 
nature of the work, the writer’s immediate circumstances, 
his random whim or fancy — any, or all, of these may 
explain a dedication, or the lack of it. 

R. Gruefenhnin, De more libros dtdicandi ap. ser. Grate, et Rom. 
obvw (1892); F. Stephan, Quomodn pot tat Graerorum Romanorum- 
que carmtna dedicaverint (1910); J. Ruppert, Quaestiones ad hist 
dedication is hbrorum perttnentes (1911). G. W.W. 

DEDITICII were individuals, communities, or nations 
which made a formal, unconditional surrender of them- 
selves, their property, territory, and towns to the Roman 
State. Deditio was usually performed by defeated enemies 
who preferred to throw themselves on Rome’s mercy — 
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deditio infidem — rather than suffer total sack and destruc- 
tion — expugnatio. But any community which wished to 
place itself under the total protection of Rome could 
surrender by deditio. Dediticii were regarded as sup- 
pliants and usually treated with generosity. They had no 
political rights and were ewes nullius certae ewitatis, until 
Rome settled their future status, either hy restoring to 
them the right of self-government, leges et iura, and 
recognizing them as ordinary peregrini (q.v.), or even by 
granting them the status of a civitas libera (see socil) or, 
on occasion, full treaty rights (see foeiius). Deditio is 
not itself a form of treaty-alliance, nor is it normally a 
permanent status, although the Lex Aelia Sentui (a.u. 4) 
placed slaves of ill repute who were given then lihcity 
in the category of dediticii instead of granting them 
Roman citizenship. 

Iavy. passim, cap. bits 1 in, Caesar, RCSalL, passim A. Heuss, 
Klio, Heihuft xxxi (iqii), 1C. Taublci, Jmpenum Rntmmum (lyin); 
A. H. M. Junes, Si udits in Roman Government and Law (iy(>o), 
izqir. A. N. S -W. 

DELANIRA (drjai'tt/m), in mythology, daughter of 
Oeneus and wife of Ileraeles. He first heaid of her 
from Meleager’s ghost in Hades, according to Bacchy- 
lides 5. 170. He won her in combat from Achelous (cf. 
AMALTHEA), and on the way home he entrusted her to 
the centaur Nessus to carry across a river; Ncssus tried 
to assault her and Heracles killed him with one of his 
poisoned arrows. Dying, he gave Deianira some of his 
blood, assuring her it was a potent love-charm. Years 
later, when she had borne Heracles several children, he 
brought Iole home from Occhaha; Deianira, to regain 
his alTection, smeared the blood on a garment and sent 
it him. The poison caused his death, whereat she killed 
herself. See Sophocles, Trachiniae. H. J. 11 

DEIOTARUS, tetrarch of western Galatia, attacked hy 
Mithridates (q.v. (1), became a loyal Roman ally in all the 
wars in Asia from Sulla to Pompey, who, in his Asian 
settlement, greatly increased Deiotarus’ territory. The 
Senate, perhaps adding more to it, gave him the royal 
title. Pompey also increased the territory of Deiotarus' 
son-in-law, Iirogitarus, chief of the Trocmi 111 eastern 
Galatia. In 51 H.c. Deiotarus put his forces at the disposal 
of Cicero and 13 ihulus (qq.v.). In the Civil War, after 
following Pompey, he joined Caesar after Pharsulus and 
assisted Calvinus (q.v. 2) in his Pontic campaign, seizing 
the rest of Galatia. Caesar made him give up some of his 
gains, and on Caesar’s final return to Rome (45) Deiotaius’ 
enemies raised complaints about him, and his friend 
Cicero defended him in an extant speech. On Caesar’s 
death, he reoccupied his lost territories, bought recogni- 
tion from Antonius (q v. 4), but then joined Brutus (q.v. 
5). Before the final battle at Philippi he deserted to the 
Triumvirs and escaped punishment, dying peacefully in 
40. He had organized two legions on the Roman model, 
one of which later became XXI 1 Deiotariana. 

I\ E Admclc, JRS iy37, n ff. E. U- 

DEIPHOBUS (dT/tyu/?os), in mythology, son of Priam; 
he plays a fairly prominent part in the fighting in the 
Iliad , and in the Odyssey is associated with Helen (5. 27G), 
and the hardest fighting at the capture of Troy is about 
his house (8. 517-20). All later authors say he was 
married to Helen after Paris’ death. H. J. R. 

DEIPHONTES (dT/l^uVnjs), in mythology, a descen- 
dant in the fifth generation of Heracles. He married 
Hyrnetho, daughter of Temcnus king of Argos, and was 
favoured by him above his own sons, who therefore 
murdered their father and strove with Deiphontes, with 


results variously described by different authors (collected 
by Stoll in Rosclicr’s Lexikon, s.v.). H. J. R. 

DELIAN LEAGUE, THE, is the modern name given 
to the great alliance formed in 478-477 u.c. ugainst the 
Persians. In 478 the Greeks, led by Pausdnias the Spartan 
regent, campaigned in Cyprus and secured Byzantium; 
hut Pausanias abused his power and was recalled to 
Sparta At the allies’ request Athens accepted the leader- 
ship. the Peloponnesians were content to withdraw from 
overseas responsibilities, and a new alliance was formed. 
The sacred island of Delos, a traditional Ionian festival 
centre, was chosen as headquarters. Athens provided the 
commander of the allied forces and determined which 
cities were to provide ships and which money ; the trea- 
surers also, ten helfenotamiai, were Athenians, and the 
Athenian commander Aristides was responsible for the 
first assessment. But at the outset policy was determined 
at meetings on Delos at which every member had an 
equal vote. The nucleus of the alliance was formed by 
the Ionian cities of the west coast of Asia Minor, the 
Hellespont and the Propontis, and most of the islands in 
the Aegean. Chios, Samos, Lesbos, and some of the other 
states with a naval tradition provided ships ; the remainder 
brought annual tribute to the treasury at Delos. Every 
member took an oath of loyalty which was permanently 
binding. 

At first the original objectives were vigorously pursued. 
Persian garrisons were driven out of Thrace (except at 
Donscus on the Hebrus) and the Chersonese, Greek 
control was extended along the west and south coast of 
Asia Minor, new memheis joined until there were nearly 
200. A climax was reached when Cimon, commanding 
200 Athenian and allied ships, destroyed the Persian 
lnnd and sea forces at the mouth ol the Eurymedon 
(r. 466). But meanwhile situations were developing 
which had not been anticipated. Carystus in Euboea was 
forced to join (c. 472), Naxos was not allowed to secede 
and had to accept a dictated settlement (c. 467), and in 
465 the rich island of Thasos revolted because Athens 
was encroaching on her economic interests on the main- 
land. Thasos had to surrender in 462 and stiff terms were 
imposed, but a large colony of Athenians and allies, who 
had settled on the Strymon to exploit the riches of the 
area, was wiped out by the natives. There was clearly a 
danger that Athens would use the alliance increasingly in 
her own interest, but fighting against Persia was soon re- 
sumed. In 460 a strong lorce sailed to Cyprus and was 
soon diverted to Egypt to support Inaros, a Libyan 
prince who was leading a revolt against Persia. At first 
the joint forces were highly successful and the Persians 
were blockaded in Memphis, but strong Persian reinforce- 
ments reversed the situation and in 454 the Greeks had to 
capitulate. Meanwhile Athens had involved herself in 
war with the Peloponnesians. She now abandoned her 
offensive on the mainland and concentrated on maintain- 
ing control over her allies. The treasury was moved from 
Delos to Athens for greater security and disaffection 
among the allies was firmly suppressed. Cirnon, who had 
been ostracized in 461 when his policy of good relations 
with Sparta was discredited, was specially recalled and, 
after negotiating a five years’ truce with Sparta, he led 
another strong force to Cyprus. But after initial successes 
he died, the fleet returned, and war with Persia was not 
resumed. 

The death of Cimon made it easier to reverse Athenian 
policy and, though the evidence is not satisfactory, it is 
highly probable that peace was negotiated by Callias at 
the head of an Athenian embassy. The main terms were 
that the Persian llect was not to sail west of Phaselis, nor 
outside the Euxine; Persian satraps were not to attempt 
to force back Athenian allies into the Persian Empire ; and 
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the Greek cities of Asia were to be autonomous. The 
alliance of 478-477 had been primarily directed against 
Persia; the peace was followed by an unsettled period in 
the Aegean and political conflict in Athens. Pericles, now 
the recognized champion of the people, encouraged the 
Athenians to convert the alliance into an empire. He 
first invited the Greeks of the mainland and of the east 
to a congress at Athens to discuss common problems, 
particularly the rebuilding of temples destroyed by the 
Persians, and the policing of the seas. Sparta led a move- 
ment for abstention, the congress was not held, and 
Athens made the vital decisions herself. The alliance was 
not dissolved, tribute was to continue, and the reserve 
brought from Delos was used for the rebuilding of 
Athenian temples. Discontent among the allies was 
forcibly suppressed and the policy of imposing small 
Athenian garrisons and political residents which was 
begun in or even before the 50s was further developed. It 
was probably now that Athens enforced the use of her 
own coins, weights, and measures on the allies and re- 
quired them all to bring standard offerings ot cow and 
panoply to the Great Panathenair festival which was held 
at four-year intervals. Cleruchies (q.v.) of Athenians were 
settled in allied territory, partly for the benefit of poorer 
Athenians, but also to add to Athenian security. The first 
known was at Andros in 450, together perhaps with 
Naxos and Euboea (PCarystus): the Chersonese was 
settled by Pericles in 447. By now only Chios, Samos, and 
Lesbos contributed ships, the rest paid tribute and bad 
no effective means of resisting. The allies no longer took 
part in discussions of policy. In Athenian official language 
the ‘allies’ had now become ‘the cities which the Athen- 
ians control’. 

Athens was ahle to suppress her allies when they re- 
volted; she had more serious trouble from the mainland 
cities over which she had gained control in the 50s. 
Boeotia, conquered in 457, revolted in 44b (or 447), and a 
small Athenian force, underestimating the danger, was 
overwhelmed at Coronea. This defeat was followed by 
the revolt of Mcgara, and also of Euboea, and, with the 
expiry of the truce, the Spartans brought a Peloponnes- 
ian army into Attica. Pericles who had taken the main 
Athenian army to Euboea returned and was ahle to nego- 
tiate a Spartan withdrawal as a preliminary to peace. In 
446—445 the Thirty Years’ Peace was agreed, in which 
Athens renounced her ambitions on land, but was free to 
consolidate her empire. Euboea was now crushed and 
bound more closely to Athens and in Athens Thucydides 
(q.v. 1), son of Mclesias, who had opposed Pericles’ 
policies, was ostracized. In 440, however, there came a 
severe shock when Samos challenged the right of Athens 
to interfere in a quarrel with Miletus. An attempted 
political settlement failed and a fierce war followed. 
Samos surrendered after a long siege and had to give up 
her fleet, pull down her walls, and pay a heavy indemnity. 
Athens had no more trouble from her allies until war with 
the Peloponnese seemed imminent. When war broke out 
she had a firm control, she was able to enforce regular 
tribute payment except in the less accessible areas ol 
Cana, and she was able to demand that allied cases in- 
volving the major penalties of death, exile, loss of rights, 
and property confiscation should be heard at AthenB. 
The people’s courts played an increasing part in the con- 
trol of empire. 

Sparta, posing as the liberator of Greece, expected 
large-scale revolt from Athens; she was disappointed. 
Several of the smaller cities in Chalcidice had established 
their independence m 432 by settling inland at Olynthus, 
and in 428 Lesbos revolted and drew against herself a 
large Athenian force; but there was no general movement 
and Lesbos was crushed. Athens was able in 425 to in- 
crease the tribute assessment to a total of nearly 1,500 


talents (the original assessment is said to have been 460 
talents), and to use Milesians and other allies in her 
expeditions. In 415 when Melos refused to join her 
alliance, Athens reduced the island, put to death the 
men, and enslaved the women and children, an episode 
long remembered os the most ruthless act of Athenian 
imperialism. When the Athenian fleet and army were 
lost at Syracuse revolt spread more widely. Euboea 
was lost in 41 1, Thasos, Chios, and other Toman cities 
broke away and appealed for help to Sparta, but even 
now some cities remained loyal and in most of those 
that revolted there was a pro-Athenian party. The 
reasons are complex. Most important was the Athenian 
championing of democracy. When revolts had been 
crushed Athens had usually imposed democracies ; Sparta 
was the traditional champion of ‘the better elements’. 
Liberation by Sparta might mean government by a 
narrow oligarchy. Athens also, in spite of the curtailment 
of liberties, had brought positive benefits to many of the 
poorer cities. Piracy had been suppressed to the great 
advantage of trade, and the Athenian navy offered well- 
paid service, particularly attractive to the islanders. The 
city of Athens, especially after the great building pro- 
gramme of Pericles, was a magnet to the leading men in 
the cities, and the poorer classes found more considera- 
tion and more opportunities for employment in Athens 
than in any other Greek city. 

The allies did not in fact make a substantial contribu- 
tion to the defeat of Athens, and when Sparta took 
Athens’ place the cities soon had reason to regret the 
change. In less than thirty years they were again eager to 
unite under Athenian leadership, tins time against Spar- 
tan aggression. But in 377 Athens repudiated cleruchies, 
garrisons, political domination, and other aspects of her 
rule that had been especially resented in the fifth century. 

Ancji-N 1 Sooner; I Till MtiKpH-Andrcwcs, Souriis for Cri rrk 
History (1051 ). index, 35 f. 1 L 

Moijlkn Ivl JLHAiiiUL. H. Nekselluud, Untrrsuchunqm sut C, e\chuhtr 
der Delia h- At Hu hen Symmur/ue (Klw, Hcihclr xxx, iqvu, ATL, 
vol in Moie concisely in general Histones of (ircecr N. G. L 
Hammond* (19117), J. II. Bury 1 (1951), CAIl v R. M. 

DELL I US (PW 1), Quintus, joined first Dolabella (q.v. 
3), then Cassius (q.v. 6), then Antonius (q.v. 4), who used 
him on many missions, and finally (just before Actium) 
Ortavian — hence called desuitor bellorum civiliiim by 
Valerius Messalla (q.v. 3), whose own record was rather 
similar. lie wrote an account of Antony’s Parthian W T ar, 
which is a source of Plutarch’s account in his Antony. 

E B. 

DELOS, a small island (less than 2 square miles) re- 
garded as the centre of the Cyclades. According to legend 
the birthplace of Apollo and Artemis, it was from earliest 
historical times sacred to Apollo, who was honoured by 
song, dance, and games in a festival ( panegyns ) to which 
came men and women from the islands and coasts of the 
Aegean as early as the eighth century (cf. 1 1 ament Hymn 
lu Apollo). The island had once been occupied, according 
to Thucydides, by Canan sea-rovers, who were driven 
out by Minos of Crete. The pre-Hellenic inhabitants, of 
whose occupation stone huts on Mt. Cyntlms and in the 
plain afford evidence, were displaced by colonists from 
continental Greece before c. 1000 B.c., and the island was 
already famous in the Odyssey. Its history proper begins 
in the sixth century, when Pisistratus of Athens, to 
further his control of the Cyclades, purified Delos, and 
the Samian tyrant Polycrates extended his patronage to 
it. Delos was important as the centre of an Ionian 
amphictiony. 

When the invading Persian fleet arrived in 4Q0 
Datis respected the sanctuary. In 478—477, when a mari- 
time league was formed to ensure Greek independence, 
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Delos was naturally chosen as seat of the common 
treasury (see delian league). On the removal of the 
treasury to Athens (454) Delos came under more direct 
Athenian control, but did not pay tribute. In 426 Athens 
iigam purified the island, and Nicias inaugurated a 
quinquennial festival (‘Delia’) in n theoria of great pomp, 
possibly in 418/17 to inaugurate also the new temple of 
Apollo built by the Athenians. After the Peloponnesian 
War Athenian control of Delos was interrupted until the 
formation of Athens’ second maritime league (378/7), 
when the administration of the Delian temples was re- 
organized under Athenian officials called Ampliations 
(cf. 'Sandwich Marble’, IG iF. 1635, relevant to the 
financial period 377-373). When Athens lost her sea 
power, her administration of Delos stopped (3 t 4). 

Henceforth for a century and a half the sanctuary 
was administered bv lot al officials known as hiernpowi, 
while Egypt and Maredon contended tor hegemony of 
the Aegean. During this period Delos enjoyed the usual 
institutions of a city-state. For the supervision of the 
temple tif Apollo, and all edifices within his trtnenus, the 
ekklesia entrusted its powers to the hieropowt, who ranked 
next to the A 1 chon, the luad of the State. The first politi- 
cal relationship of the tree Delians was with the League 
of Islanders (1 e. inhabitants of tsland-c ities of the Aegean), 
the formation and protection of which are attributed by 
some to the Ptolemaic kings. The federal treasury — 
perhaps the seat ol the League — was at Delos, where 
federal festivals were from time to time instituted in 
honour of the Hellenistic princes who happened to he 
paramount in the mid Aegean. The stuns of Antigonus 
Gonatas and Philip of Maccdon were notable buildings 
of the third centmv. Delian monuments of tins period 
reveal the pietcnsums not only of the Egyptian and Mace- 
donian, but also of the Pergamene and Syrian kings. 
Faily in the thud ccntim Delos was a ccntie of the coni 
trade of the Aegean; hmers came lioin Macedonia and 
other northern places. A foreign colony was growing up, 
loreigu banking linns wen* flourishing; the occurrence of 
Italian names indicates cmnmeri lal bonds with southern 
Italy. Delos enjoyed a kind of neutrality (see Laidlaw, A 
History of Delos , app. B); but at last she presumed to 
support Perseus ol Macedon against Rome, and after his 
defeat at Pydna Rome handed over the island to her ally 
Athens, who removed the old inhabitants and sent her 
cleruchs to replace them (ibb), who in turn were later 
transformed into a cosmopolitan population. To damage 
Rhodian trade, Delos was made a tree port. 

Jn the third great period ol Delian history the chief 
annual magistrate of the Athenian colony hole the title 
Epimtletes. After a senile outbreak (of unknown date), 
the cleruchv was, it is argued, dissolved; there was a 
wider organization ol the Athenians and foreign traders. 
Already there existed guilds (muiti) of Italian residents 
( Hermaistm , or manistreis Mnquiri sc, Mercurn, and 
others); the function of the Delian magistri lias been 
much debated ; it is improbable that there was a conventus 
Livutm Romanornm , as alleged by A Scliulten and E. 
Korncmann. There were also powerful Oriental guilds 
(e.g. the Poseidonuistai of Rerytus). and trade guilds (e.g. 
the Oil-Sellers). Traders’ vessels filled the Sacred Har- 
bour and the Merchant Harbour to the south, and slaves 
constituted one of the chief commodities of exchange. 
Decline, however, set in after Archelaus, general of 
Mithridates of Pontus, sacked the island 111 88; and in 6g 
the pirates, allies of Mithridates, attacked Delos, now a 
Roman naval centre, and enslaved the inhabitants. After 
Pumpcy suppressed the pirates some measure of pro- 
sperity returned to Lhe island; a legatus of Lucullus, C. 
Valerius Triarms, repaired the town and built a wall to 
protect the inhabitants; and there is evidence of a Jewnsh 
colony. Before the end of the first century, however, the 


trade-routes had altered, and Delos began to be aban- 
doned both as entrepot and as cult-centre. When Julius 
Caesar planted a colony of Romans on the old site of 
Corinth the fate of Delos was sealed, though a small 
group of inhabitants lingered on in the early Christiun 
era. i 

The archaeological exploration of Delos, carried on 
by the French School (Athens) since 1873, first by A. 
Lcbeguc, then by Tli. Hoi nolle mid many others, has 
been recorded contemporaneously in the Bulletin de 
Correspondence Hellcnique, and since icjoq definitively in 
Exploration archcolagtqur de Delos. It has revealed the re- 
mains of public buildings- — temples, colonnades, theatre, 
gymnasium, etc., of agoras, and of warehouses and private 
dwellings of the second century ii.c. ; these, with a wealth 
of inscriptions, make a notable addition to the knowledge 
of Greek and Graeco-Roman civilization, The inhabited 
areas were on the sheltered western side, the sanctuary of 
Apollo (Delos xii ) being close to the Sacred Harbour and 
south of the Sacred Lake and the celebrated Lton Terrace 
(Delos xxiv); further to the south were the theatre 
quarter ( Delos vni) and the docks, quays, and warehouses 
(cf. BCII 191b, 5 ff.). North-west ol the sanetuary was 
the Pillared Hall (Salle Ilypostyle, Delos ii, ii bis), unique 
in Greek architecture and perhaps some sort of exchange. 
The most ancient worship may have centred on the 
sanctuary of Aitenns, the site of which, identified in 
1929, is nearer to the Sacred Harbour; here was found a 
very ancient treasure of gold, ivory, and bronze (cf. BCII 
1947 8, 148 ff). Some stress the importance of the temple 
of Lcto in primitive times (e.g. Bethe, Hermes 1936, 
351 ff., ibid. 1937, 190 ff ; J)ie Antike 1938, 81 ff). The 
discoveries at the Artcmision in 1946 gave rise to Gallet 
de Santerre’s examination of Delos in pre-history and 
the problems of settlement on Mt. Cvnthus and 111 the 
western plain respectively. The splendour of the hieron 
of Apollo eclipsed that of all others; to quote floinolle, 
among the temples of Greece there is none, not even the 
Parthenon, whose administration can he as minutely 
studied and as surely known as that of the temple of 
Apollo at Delos. Conditions regarding the letting of 
temple landed property, and the granting of temple loans, 
were defined as early ns the fourth century in a document 
known as the Sacred Contract (cf. Hermes 192b, 8b ff.). 
Below Mt. Cvnthus clustered on terraces the sanctuaries 
of the oriental gods (Delos xi, xvi). Delian records refer 
to a public gymnasium, and to palaestras, the identifica- 
tion of which is a matter of dispute (Delos xxv ; BCII 

1952, Shz ff ) 

Evidence of the wealth and importance of foreign 
traders 111 the later second century n.c. is derived from 
the so-called Agora of the Italians (Schola Ronianorum, 
'lra\tKif 7 /floras), the largest building of Delos and unique 
in the Greek world (Delos xix; cf. BCII 1881, 390 if.; 
1884, 1T3 ff.); also from the ‘Establishment of the Posci- 
domasis’ of Berytus (Delos vi). The cosmopolitan charac- 
ter ol the population at the end of the second century is 
indicated in an eplicbe list of 119/18 (BCH 1931, 438 ff). 
Thanks to the wealth of inscriptions it was possible to 
undertake prosopographical studies of the Romans and 
Italians on Delos (BCII 1884, 75 ff. (llomollc), ibid. 
1912, 5 fl‘. (ITatzleld); Rev. fit. Crec. 191b, 188 ff. 
(Lacroix)). Also, the economic situation of the island w ith 
reference to commodities, prices, and wages in the period 
of independence has been the subject of particular in- 
vestigation (e.g. G. Glotz, J. des Savants 19*3, 16 ff, 
206 ff., 251 1L; Rev. fit. Grer. 1916, 281 ff.). Valuahle 
information was derived from the examination of stamped 
amphora handles (BCH 1952, 514 ff.). 

In the course of the excavations a wealth of objects 
relating to daily life was found (Delos xviu), hut few 
artistic bronzes among them. There is a fine collection 
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(Delos Museum) of lamps of black and red clay ranging 
in date from the fifth century to the early Christian era 
{B(*H 1908, 133 ff.). There is a large collection of term- 
cotta braziers (ibid. 1905, 372 ff.; ibid. 1934, 203 ft.; 
ibid. 1961, 474 ff.), and of terra-cotta figurines {Dilos 
xxiii). Vases range from the earliest periods to the Attic 
red-figure period, the finest having been recovered from 
the older temple of Hera ( Dilns x); cf. liCH 1911, 350 ff. 
— archaic vases ; ibid. 1913, 418 fL — relief vases). Wall 
paintings and mosaics have survived, the former useful 
m assessing domestic cults {Dilos ix). Some mosaics are 
very elegant, notably those in the House of the Masks 
{Delos xiv) and the House of Dionysus and House of the 
Dolphins {Viot Mon. et Mini. xiv). 

Of the architectural adornment of the island, the 
theatre apart, little remains. Much marble sculpture was 
found, ranging in date from Naxian work of the seventh / 
sixth century to commonplace productions of the first 
century. Many portrait statues of the Graeco-Roman 
period are extant {Delos xui), some of Hellenistic princes 
and some of ollicial Romans (e.g. C. Billienus {Delos v. 
41 ff., pi. 60)). There remain in situ the base and torso of 
the famous archaic and colossal statue of Apollo (Deonnu, 
Les Apollons archaiques , 191 ff.), offering of the Naxians, 
as were the impressive lions (of Naxian marble) guarding 
the Processional Way leading to the Sacred Lake. 

The detailed puhliiuliuns are those of the Exploration archeologique 
de Delos (in twenlv-live volumes, iqoq-6i) inscriptions are in 

7 (_# \i and in lnstnpttons dc Delos, 1926 so There is a selection in 
C.'hmx d' inset 1 fit ions de Delos \ (Tcxtes histonques ed l'\ Dui 1 bach, 
lgzi). 

C. A Lrh^Rtic, Recherche i sur Ddos (187O): T. Ilomolle, Les 
An hires de Vinlendame suttee ti Delos ( 1 H 8 7 ) ; V de Schoeflei , De 
Deli insulae rtlnts (Herlin, 1889), id s v. Delos in PIP iv 2459 11., 
W. Koenig, Der Hand der Nestotm (1910), W S Fci|>usun, 
Hellenistic Athens (iqji), ch ix. ‘Athens and Delos’. S. Molinier, 
Les 'Matsons sacrSts’ de Dtlos au temps dt Linde pendant e de Vile , 
31 V lfitof S ai> J.C. (1914); P. Roussel, Delos ndonie athemenne 
(iQlb); nl. Les Culler cqypticiis d Di f lo\ (lylh); J. Ilntzfcld, Les Truft- 

r tints 1 tokens dans V Orient helletuque ( 191 9) ; id 'I .es Italiens rt^sidunt 
Di'lns,' lion lyi?., 5 ff , A 1 C. li. Hoak, ‘The Magisin ot Campania 
and Didos’, O Phil 1916, 25 ff , M. Lacroix, ‘I .es lltrangrrs a Didos 

K eml.inr la pttnndr dr rinddpendaiu-e’ in Melange s (Hots (1912)- 
1 llulard, La Religion domes tiqut dam la tolonte itahenne de Delos 
(iy2(>); id Pt allures muralts et mosalt/ues de Delos, Plot Monuments 
el Memoires xiv (190H), Ch Dugas, Le Tresor de teramiqur de Delos 
(1910); W A. Lmdlaw, A History of Delos (1911); U. Vallois, 
L'Anhitedure helhnique d hellcntstique a Delos jusqu a l't s vittiun ties 
Dfhens, 1 Les Monuments (1944); id. Les Caustruitwm antiques de 
Delos Documents (195 1) , \V Deonna , La Vu ptivfe des Deficits (1948); 
M (Jnllet dr Santrrrr, Dtlos primitive et arehalqur (ig^N), J. A () 
Lamm 111 Frank, Ft on Survey iv, 314!! ; A Plns.sart, ‘l.a Synagogue 
juive de Delos’ in Melanges iltdleaux ( T 0 1 4 ) On the contents ol the 
MiiNeum ol Delos see N. M Kontoli*nntos, ’()fn\yo\ Jr/Aoi> ( 1950), 
138 It , foi other publications nee (SAJI vm, 792 I. W. A. J*. 

DELPHI is situated on the lower southern slopes of 
Parnassus, some 2,000 feet above the Gulf of Corinth. 
It attained importance at an early date and some have 
accepted the idea of a special connexion with Crete (cf. 
The Delphic Hymn to Apollo, 391— 9, 514—23, for Apollo’s 
Cretan priests, KprjTt s' uno Kvtoaov Miviotvv, and J . Defradas 
Les Themes de la propagande delphique (1954), 55 ff), 
which is hardly supported by any volume of finds at 
Delphi, and may he due rather to memories of Cretan 
greatness as a centre of culture and rirual. M iddle I lelladic 
and later pottery has been found on the site, which also 
has the remains of Mycenaean houses. Subsequently 
Corinth seems to have played some part in the develop- 
ment of the oracle to judge from the pottery found, not 
unrelated to the activity of that city in western coloniza- 
tion and Apollo’s function as Leader. 

For the history of the oracle, see the following article. 
The sanctuary consisted of a temenos enclosed by a 
wall. Inside it were the monuments dedicated by the 
States of Greece to commemorate victories and public 
events, together with some twenty ‘treasuries’ a small 
theatre, and the main temple of Apollo (q.v., § 4) to 
which the Sacred Way wound up from the road below. 


Tradition claimed (cf. The Hymn to Apollo , 295-6) 
Trophonius and Agamcdcs as the builders of the first 
temple of Apollo. There may have been others before the 
building which was destroyed by fire in 548 b.c. This 
destruction led to a reorganization, architectural rather 
than religious, of the temenos , involving the construction 
of the Polygonal Wall below the temple platform and the 
destruction of buildings and treasuries of which only 
architectural and sculptural elements now survive (cf. 
the Sicyoman monopteros). The great new temple wa9 
completed in the last decade of the sixth century with 
the aid if not the donations of the Athenian family of 
Alcmaconidac then living at Delphi in exile. ’Phis new 
temple (partly described in the Jon of Euripides) was 
destroyed by an earthquake in 373. A new temple was 
built by subscription, its pedirnental sculptures being 
made by two Athenians, Praxias and Androsthenes. This 
building survived until Roman times and was repaired by 
Domitian. The physical organization of the oracle, the 
cleft in the rock and the emanations from it, together with 
the position of the adytan or Holy of Holies where the 
Pythia gave her responses have been the subject ot much 
controversy (cf. P. Amandry, 1 m Mantique apollinienne d 
Delphes (1950), 201 ft.). The supposed omphalos (q.v ), 
the reputed centre of the earth, turns out to be the top of 
a pillar from the iconostasis of a church {BCIl 1951, 
210 ff.). A marble omphalos of Roman period has been 
found. 

The sanctuary was attacked by the Persians in 480 and 
by the Gauls in 279, but suffered little damage. Nero 
despoiled it of 500 statues. Julian attempted a revival of 
the sanctuary, but the oracle announced to him its own 
decline, and in a.d. 390 it was finally closed by Theo- 
dosius 111 the name of Christianity. Kxcavalions were 
begun hv French archaeologists in 18H0, when the village 
of Kastti was removed from the site to its present 
position. 

Apart from the revelation of the mam buildings of the 
enclosure and the remains of numerous mcrnoriaU men- 
tioned by Pausanias (such us the base of the Serpent 
Column commemorating Plataca and Lysandcr’s memor- 
ial for Aegospotarni), there have been notable finds of 
sculpture: the very archaic metopes of the Sicyoman 
monopteros and the metopes of the Athenian Treasury, 
the Irieze of the Siphnian Treasury, pedirnental sculptures 
of the ‘Alcmaeomd’ temple, important for sculptural 
chronology', the bronze Charioteer, and the remnants of 
the memorial set up by a Thessalian dynast the originals of 
which may be by Lysippus. Fragments of gold relief and 
ivory carving in the archaic style, including some heads of 
considerable size with inlaid eyes, which may have come 
from some 3vork of art in these precious materials, were 
found buried under the Sacred Wav. 

Below the modern road and the Castahan Spring (the 
earlier form ol winch has recently been established) are 
public buildings (palaestra, etc.), the archaic temple of 
Athena Pronaia, and the fourth-century Tholos, in the 
area called the Marmaria, where lie also boulders which 
have fallen from the cliffs above (the Phaedriades). 

F. l'oulsen, Delphi (1920): E. BourRuct, Les Ruines de Delphes 
(1914), P. de ]» Costc-Messeh^re, Au musee de Dclnhes (103(1); Pierre 
JJiroi, ‘Gcomorphologie de la r^Rion de Delpneb’, HCff 1950, 
2.sH ff. S. C.; R. J. H. 

DELPHIC ORACLE, in classical times the supreme 
oracle of Greece, presided over by Apollo. Its site was 
supposed to be the centre of the earth, marked by the 
sacred navel-stone ( omphalos , q.v.). It had been a holy 
place from remote antiquity (remains of pre-Greek 
sacrifices have been found), and the presiding genius was 
originally an earth-spirit. Apollo was recognized by the 
Greeks themselves as a late-comer (Aesch. Eum. 1 ff., 
etc.). Aeschylus’ account emphasizes the peaceful nature 
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of the transfer to Apollo, but the legend of his killing a 
chthonian monster (Hymn. Horn. Ap. y Eur. IT 1244 If.; 
see also J. E. Fontenrosc, Python: a Study of Delphic 
Myth and its Origins (U.S.A. 1959)) suggests a different 
and more plausible tradition ; the ecstasies and sex of the 
Pythia may be due to the original chthonian nature of the 
cult (but cf. K. Latte, llarv. Theol. Rev. 1940, 9 ff.). 

2. Responses were given by the Pythia, who may have 
been originally appointed as a young virgin, but in later 
times at least was elderly (see Parke— Wormell, 35), in a 
state ot frenzy induced by means not now ascertainable 
with certainty. Faith in the power of the god to take 
possession was complete, and the consequent emotional 
suggestion would doubtless add powerfully to the effect 
of such practices as chewing bay-leaves (Apollo’s plant) 
or drinking holy water. Excavation has rendered improb- 
able the post-classical theory of a chasm with mephitic 
vapours. The riddle of the prophecies is not entirely 
soluble. Efficient accumulation and use of information 
can account for much, but there remain exceptions, 
whose explanation will always be a mystery. Alter puri- 
fication und sacrifice, inquirers approached the oracle in 
an order determined partly by lot. Right of precedence 
might be granted as a privilege (Tr/ju/xacToa, Farnell, 
Culls iv. 214 n.). A male prophet put their question and 
interpreted the Pvthia’s answer, commonly in verse. 
Advice was sought both by private individuals (c.g. con- 
cerning marriage, childlessness, commercial enter- 

\ prises) and States. Slaves were manumitted by dedication 
'to the Delphic god. 

3. In religion Delphi gave answers on all questions 
of cult, fostering the worship of Olympian and local 
deities impartially and adopting a generally conservative 
attitude on lehgious questions. The best way to worship 
was ‘according to ancestral custom’ or ‘the City’s 
custom’ (Parke- Wormell, 321). It seems, however, to 
have welcomed Dionysus with whose ecstatic worship 
Delphic prophecy has been thought to have much in 
common — and assisted in the piopagation of his cult. 
At Delphi itself Dionysus was received into pai tnership, 
his grave was shown 111 the inner sanctuary, and tor three 
winter months Apollo was believed to hand oxer the 
shrine to Dionysus and retire to the lar north. The 
tnetenc festivals of Dionysus at Delphi were orgiastic, 
and women were officially sent from the Greek States 
(including Athens) to take part in them. An authority 
on all cult-practices, Apollo was above all the god of 
kathursis , especially purification after homicide, from 
which the primitive conception of automatic miasma 
never entirely disappeared. 

4. Politically, Delphi came to the fore in the great 
period ol colonization, its advice being regularly sought 
on the choice of site and patron deity. Tradition assigned 
many laws of Gicck cilies also to the god, e.g. the con- 
stitution of Lycurgus at Spaita. Other political prophecies, 
with a few striking exceptions difficult to explain, suggest 
extensive knowledge of the situation and a leaning to 
conservatism which did not exclude attempts (not always 
successful) at a politic adaptation to changing conditions. 
Thus in spite of aristocratic sympathies, Delphi is said 
to have foretold the power of most of the tyrants (Pisis- 
tratus is an exception), it favoured Croesus until his 
fall, discouraged Greek resistance to Persia, was pro- 
Spartan in the Peloponnesian War, supported Philip of 
Macedon. 

5. Questions of individual morality, which were left 
untouched by the city-states, deeply interested the oracle, 
and it seems to have shown great firmness on moral 
issues. It sponsored the notion that purity was a matter, 
not only of ritual, but also, and primarily, of the spirit, 
and that the intention might be more important than the 
deed. (Cf. esp. the story of Glaucus, Hdt. 6. 86, and 


other examples in Parke-Wormcll, ch. viii.) In this it 
reached the high-water mark of religious ethic in pagan 
antiquity. The famous exhortations carved on the temple, 
though not especially exalted in tone, were also moral 
precepts — ‘Know thyself and ‘Nothing too much’. 

6 . The importance of Delphi is above all that it 
provided a meeting-place for the otherwise isolated city- 
states of Greece. The unique position and universal 
prestige which it enjoyed, and which were necessary if 
it was to discharge this function, cannot now he com- 
pletely accounted tor, hut besides the impressiveness of its 
prophetic method (as contrasted with ‘sane’ procedures 
like the inspection of victims or the flight of birds), 
one may mention the attraction of its famous Pan- 
hellcnic Pythian games (founded after the First Sacred 
War about 590 Ti.r.) and its connexion with a powerful 
religious league of northern States, the Delphic Amphi- 
ctiony (acc AMI’IIIC/I lONllis). The early history of the 
Amphictiony is obscure, hut it seems certain that its 
original centre was further north, and Delphi was prob- 
ably not included until the middle of the seventh 
century. In the fifth century, with the recognition of 
Delphi as a common centre of worship, the Amphictionic 
Council became representative of the Greek states as a 
whole (Parke— Wormell, 177 f.). Macedon was admitted 
to membership after the assistance given by Philip against 
the Phocians in the Third Sacred War (355 346 Ji.c.). 

7. In Hellenistic times the influence of Delphi and of 
the League rapidly declined, though the new kings 
thought it due to their royalty to flatter the oracle, which 
was still a centre of information tor the Greek world. 
Delphi was seized by the Aetolian Confederacy about 
300 h.c. and suffered later from barbarian invasions. Its 
tieasure was unscrupulously used by Sulla. Under the 
Roman Empire it enjoyed u somewhat artificial revival 
in Hadrian's time, but astrology provided an alternative 
source of prophecy and there were rival oracles. The 
decline of Delphi was already almost complete when 
Christianity became the official religion under Constan- 
tine. 

On the general subject of oracular prophecy, see 
OKACI.hS, DIVINATION. 

for a full at count of rhe Delphic oracle nnd bibliography, sec 
II. W Parke und I) E VV Wormell, Tne Delphic Oracle 1 (i vols , 
105b), und its review by W Cl I'oncst m (J U lysK, 67 IT 

W. K. C. Cl. 

DEMADES (fl. 350-319 h.c.), Athenian politician. A 
hi illiant orator and diplomat, who recognized that Athens 
must come to terms with Macedon and did not scruple 
to stand in Macedonian pay, he rendered good service 
after the battle of Chaeronea, when he checked the 
intransigence of the Athenian people, rebuked Philip’s 
insolence, and secured honourable terms of submission 
for Athens. After Philip's death he survived an impeach- 
ment by Hypcndes. and when Alexander marched into 
Greece he again mediated between Athens and Macedon 
(335). During Alexander’s absence m the East he re- 
mained in power, together with Phonon; he prevented 
Athens from suppoitmg King Agis III (q.v.) against 
Macedon, and he procured the deification of Alexander. 
Accused of receiving a bribe from Harpalus (q.v.), he 
offered no defence and was fined ; and after Alexander’s 
death he was disfranchised. Reinstated in 322 to avert 
Antipater’s attack on Athens, he used his influence to 
procure the deaths of Demosthenes and Hyperidcs. In 
319 he was detected by Cassandcr in an intrigue with 
Antigonus, and was summarily executed by him while 
on an embassy to Macedonia. Nothing survives of his 
speeches (which were not committed to writing) except 
some picturesque phrases, e.g. 'Macedon without 
Alexander would be like the Cyclops without his eye’. 
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A fragment 'Yircp r-rjs hwheKercias, included in the ora- 
torical Corpus, is certainly not by Demades. 

r Treves, Athenaeum 1933, 105 f ; Rend. 1 st Lnmh iq^R, 127 f. 

N. G. L. II. 

DEMARATUS, a Eurypontid king of Sparta, r. 510- 
491 B.c. lie obstructed lus colleague Cleomcnes 1 (q.v.) 
on the invasion of Attica (1*. 506), and again when he 
prevented the arrest of the medi/.ing party at Acgina (491 ). 
Dethroned on n false charge of illegitimacy hv ( Icomenes, 
he fled to King Darius. 1 Ic accompanied Xerxes in 480, 
presumably in hopes of recovering his throne from the 
Persians, if \ictonuus, and repeatedly warned him 
(according to Herodotus) that Sparta would undoubtedly 
resist him. Rewarded for his services with lour cities in 
Asia Minor, he icsidcd there until his death, many years 
later. A. M. W. 

DEMETER (Ayp.yrr)p) t the Greek corn-goddess, identi- 
fied in Italy with Ceres (q.v.). It seems certain that the 
last two syllables of her name mean ‘mother’, but the 
first is more difficult. The ancient explanation, that 
St;- is a by-form of yy- and she is the ‘earth-mother, 
breaks down owing to the absence ol evidence of any 
such bv-form of that or any other word beginning with y. 
More likely, especially in mcw of Nilsson's demonstra- 
tion (see below) that her most famous tult turns wholly 
on the processes connected with corn, is the suggestion 
of Mannhardt (see Farncll, op. cit. infra, 20 f ) that it is 
to be connected with C fL, h spelt, although this also is 
dubious, seeing that the form hytu is attested (by 
Hesychius, s.v.) only as the Cretan foi ‘barley’, and 
Demeter is not particularly connected with Crete, and 
the Dorian and other dialects call hcrda/iurr/p, indicating 
an ct, not an e in the original form of her name. 

Of her functions, however, there is no doubt. She 
is the goddess who governs the fruits of the earth, 
especially, though not quite exclusively, bread-corn. She 
would appear to have thrown off very cnily a younger 
double ol herself, the ‘Virgin’ (Kopy), who is regularly 
(not quite invariably) worshipped with her, and seems 
to be essentially the powi r which is in the corn itself and 
appears and disappears with it. Hcing Lhus connected 
with very important happenings at the surface ol the 
earth, it is jn accordance with a common tendency of 
Greek and other religions that she should become as- 
sociated also with the depths of the earth; so Dcmctcr 
becomes in mythology the mothei-in-law, Kore (Perse- 
phone) the wife, of the death-god. It may reasonably be 
conjectured that originally the latter was the consort, not 
ol Hades, but of Pluton, god of the wealth (especially the 
wealth of torn) which the earth produces. The story, 
first found in the Homeiic Hymn to Demeter, is that 
lladcs carried off Kore; Demeter, after vainly searching 
for her daughter, wandered to Elcusis and there was 
received, in disguise as an old woman, into the house 
of C’elcus the king, to nurse his son. She put the child 
in the fire every night to bum his mortal nature away, 
but was interrupted by Metanira, Ccleus’ wife, and so 
hindered from making him immortal as she had planned. 
She then revealed herself to the Klcusinians, who built 
her n temple. Meanwhile Zeus, to persuade her to come 
back to Olympus and to let the earth bring forth, had 
Kore returned to her; hut Kore, as she had earen some 
pomegranate-seeds in the other world, could not return 
entirely, but spends some part of every year underground. 
As Nilsson (ARW xxxii. 79 ff.) points out, the myth 
agrees well with the historical celebration of the Eleusi- 
nian Mysteries (see eleusis, mysteries) and with Greek 
climatic conditions. The Great Mysteries are in Boedrom- 
ion, 16-17 and 19-22, and connected with the return of 
Kore; the time in early autumn, when the fields are grow- 


ing green again after the drought of summer. The Lesser 
Mysteries of Agrae are in Anthesterion ; it is spring, and 
they lead up to the summer harvest and the following 
period of dryness, during which Kore, the young corn 
or seed-corn, is indeed under the earth, stored aw'ay 
in the great grain-jars. That the ritual of the Mysteries 
(which, at Elcusis, are even older than Demeter, being 
pre-llellcnic) hod to do with the death and rebirth of the 
corn and that in lime hopes of human immortality came 
to be lead into this ritual is fairly clear, but llie details 
remain extremely obscure (see bibliography below). 
Eleusis claimed to be the centre from which knowledge 
of agriculture sprung, Demeter having sent Triptolcmus 
the Eleusiman to teach the rest of mankind (Callimachus, 
LYr. 20 2 ; Ov. Met. 5. 645 ; and many authors and repre- 
sentations in art). 

Of other festivals of Demeter, one of the most 
famous and widely spread was the Thesmophoria (q v., 
to Demeter Thcsmophoros, ‘bringer of treasures’; and 
set theijes 1 ). In Athens it was held on Pyanopsion 1 1-13, 
and consisted of a series of rites, largely magical, per- 
formed by women for the fertility of the soil; connected 
with it was the ritual of the Scirophona (q.v.), on Sciro- 
phonou 12. 

In Arcadia Demeter appears as the consort of 
Poseidon (probably in his capacity of ‘earth-holder’ or 
husband of Earth, ytuyuxos, see roSKlUON). The Black 
Demeter of Phigalia and the Demeter Erin vs of Thel- 
pusa were both said to have been mated with hy Poseidon 
111 horse-shape, and the lormei was show n horse-headed 
(Pans. 8. 25. 4 ff., 42. 1 fT), while it was doubtful if the 
child she bore was a foal or the local goddess Dcspoin.i. 
That a darker side of her nature was stressed here is clear 
from her titles. However, even the normal Demeter 
could be very formidable, since being a giver ot plenty 
she could also bung famine. When Erysichthon (q.v ) 
offended her it was insatiable hunger that was his punish- 
ment. Another trace of her tendency to become a eddess 
ot the depths of the earth and not simply of the , orn is 
shown in the Athenian use of Ay^yTpani, ‘ Demeter's 
people’, as a euphemism for the dead(PJut. Deftic . 943b). 

Since she is a mother-goddess, the question who 
her hushand is w'as never consistently answered. In 
Arcadia (see above) he was Poseidon; according to 
llesiod (Them!. 912-13) Zeus was Persephone’s father; 
a story, probably a very old ritual rmth, in the O 'dysscy 
(5. 125 ff.) says that she lav with iasion (ef dardanus) in 
a ploughed field, and that when Zeus heard of it he 
killed Iasion with the thunderbolt. To be the consort 
of a mother-goddess is very dangerous, cf. anciiises. 
Hesiod adds (ibid. 969 ff ) that their child was Plutns 
(q.v.). 'Phis is characteristic for all such goddesses, the 
important thing is that they should he fertile, not that 
thev should be wives. 

Demeter is shown in archaic and classical art 
with Triptolcmus, Persephone, or both, or awaiting 
Persephone's return. She carries a sceptre, cars of corn, 
or torches, and is often difficult to distinguish from Perse- 
phone. 

I 'iii nr 11 , Cults in 29 IT . I, DruhnLT, Attwche Feste ( 1932 ), 40 IT ; 
Nilsson, Festt Hill \ CCR 1 2 . 4*6 II | H^quiynun, ‘DermMei 
deesst acrnpuliiainc’, Rev. Arch. 1958 , 149 ff. H J K. 

DEMETRIAS, a city of Magnesia on the Gulf of 
Pagasae. Formerly located below Mt. Pelion, it is now 
proved to have adjoined Pagasae on the western shore 
of the inner bay. Demetrius Polioreetcs founded it c. 
293 R.c. by a ‘synoeeism’ of many small Magnesian 
towns; he built massive fortifications and made the hest 
use of an admirable site, so that it became important as 
a military and commercial centre. Though occupied by a 
Macedonian garrison as one of the ‘fetters of Greece’, it 
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enjoyed some measure of self-government. Libeiated 
from Philip V by Rome, Demetrias supported the Acto- 
lians and Antiochus in 192-191. It was then regained by 
Philip and remained m Macedonian hands until the 
overthrow of Perseus. Its fortifications were partly demo- 
lished, and, although the principal city of the Magnesian 
League, it gradually declined. 

The adjacent sites of Demetrias and Pagasae have been 
more thoroughly investigated by archaeologists than any 
in the interior ol Thessaly. 

F. Stahhn and K. Meyer, Pagasui und Demrlruis (1914)- PW 
Suppl. lx. fl D. W. 

DEMETRIUS ( i ), writer of Old Comedy (Diog. Lacrt. 
5. 85). IIis Aia may be assigned to c. 400 u.c. 

CGI' 1. 264-6, CAP 1. 795-6. 

DEMETRIUS (2) (5ih/4th c n.c.), sculptor, of Alopcce. 
Made realistic portraits of Corinthian general Pclhchus; 
Lysimaclie, priestess ol Athena Polias in Athens; Simon, 
Athenian Hipparch. The realistic style can be seen on 
some contemporary Attic vases and on coins of Cyzicus. 

Ovcibcck nos 897-903; Lippnld, Gnnh. Plasttk 226, D M. 
Lewis, USA 1955, 4. T. II. L W. 

DEMETRIUS (3) of Phalerum (b. r. 350 n.c), son of 
Phanostratus, Athenian Peripatetic philosopher and 
statesman, began his political life in 325/4 and was prob- 
ably elected straitens for many of the next few years. He 
escaped death as a pio-Macedutnan in 318, and Cassander 
made him absolute governor at Athens, where he held 
power lor ten years. As nomnthetes he passed comprehen- 
sive legislation under Theophrastus’ influence (317/16- 
316/15); military and other service was limited, various 
forms of extravagance were curbed, measures were taken 
to rcgulaii/e contracts and titles to property and noino- 
phxhikvs were set up. When Poliorceles Took Athens 
(107), Demetrius fled to Hoeolia, and was later librarian 
-at Alexandria (297). lie died in disgtaci under Phil- 
adelphia. 

Wonus. moral ncatises, popular tales, declamations, 
histories, literary criticism, rhetoric, and collections ol 
letters, 1 aides, and proveibs. 'I’hoiigh an outstanding 
orator, Dcmeti ms produced mainls a superficial amalgam 
ol philosophy and ihetoric 11 c assisted his itllow Pen- 
patetics, and under him Athens eti|uyed peace. 

b'Gil! 11 It 22R, F Wchrli, Dr mi trios vnti PJmlrron (1949) \V. S. 
Hilfusnn, Hellenistic Athnis (icjti), 1'. H.iVvr. Demetrius Pholneus 
tin Album (1942), S Dow and II. Tuns, llesp. 1943 . P IF Suppl. 
xi, 51 df 1 \\ . \v. 

DEMETRIUS (4) l of Macedonia, Pvhorcetcs (336- 283 
n c ), son of Antigonus 1 (q v.), married (321) Antipatei’s 
daughter Plula, and became a leading warrior in an age 
of war. His first important campaign (317-316) was 
against Kuinrnc&fq v 3); his first independent command, 
against Ptolemy, ended in disaster .it Gaza (3 12). Never- 
theless he became henceforth the brilliant instrument of 
his lather’s policy of reuniting Alexander’s Empire. His 
hist perlormances were in Cyprus (306), which he won 
fiom Ptolemy by the naval victory of Salunus, and in 
Greece (307 and 304-302), where his harnessing of the 
Cheek instinct for political freedom in his revived ‘League 
of Corinth * achieved more than many victories, llis 
famous siege of Rhodes (305) was a failure, and would 
have been unimportant politically had it succeeded; it 
icpays study as a military tour de force and an apt expres- 
sion of ‘the Besieger’s’ personality. 

The defeat of Ipsus and the death of Antigonus (301), 
for which Demetrius by his impetuosity was partly to 
blame, destroyed Antigonus’ Empire in Asm, and reduced 
Demetrius’ power to a precarious thalassocrucy. But he 
kept a foothold in Greece, and after Cassander* s death 


(297) and the murder of two kings and the queen-mother, 
he had (through Phda) the best claim to the throne of 
Macedonia, and he was accepted as king by the army 
( 294 )- 

He was always a conqueror rather than a ruler, nnd age 
taught him no wisdom. While he established his control 
over Greece (293-289), he planned to regain his father’s 
Empire in Asia. He possessed the finest man-power and 
the greatest fleet; but the Macedonians, who wanted 
peace not war, deserted to Eysirnachus and Pyrrhus 
(qq.v.) when they simultaneously invaded Macedon; and 
Demetrius had lost his kingdom (288). He led into Asia 
no ‘Grand Army’, but a small force of mercenaries (287). 
He was trapped in Cilicia and surrendered to Seleucus 
(285), who hospitably encouraged him to drink himself to 
death (283). ‘Bonis mitiis malos euentus habuit.* 

Diodorus, bks 19, 20 Plutarch, Demetrius W W. Tarn, C AH 
vi, ch. 18 , vii, rh 3 (j. blkcln, Demetrius der StadtebeUigerer (1941); 
P. Treves, Riv Ini. 1931, 73 ff-, 355 Ik CL T. (J. 

DEMETRIUS (5) ‘ the Fair’ (o iraAos), son of Demetrius 
(4) Poliorceles, and half-brother of Antigonus Gonatns. 
He was sent by Antigonus to take Cyrene from Ptolemy 
II (r. 255 n.c,’.). He gained Cyrene without opposition, 
but was murdered soon after at the instance of Berenice 
II (q-v.). M. C. 

DEMETRIUS (6) II of Macedonia (c. 276-229 n.c.), 
son of Antigonus II and Phila, defeated Alexander of 
Epirus and dethroned him in 264 (lust. F.pit. 26. 2. r 1). On 
succeeding Gonatas(.ste an iiconus 2) in 239 lie divorced 
Stratonice, Antiochus l’s daughter, who had no male 
issue, and married an Epirote princess, Phthia, also called 
Chryst-is. (His marriage to Nicaea, Alexander of Corinth’s 
widow, w'as probably unconsurnmatcd : Plut. Amt. 17.) 
In 239-238 the Aetolian Confederacy, which sought to 
annex Epirote Acarn.mia, united with Achaea against 
Macedon (‘Demctnan War’). Active at first in the west, 
Demetrius saved Acarnama, but lost Atintania; he as- 
sisted Argos against Achaea, and detached Boeotia, part 
of Phocis, and Opuntian Locns from Aetolia; and his 
general Bithvs defeated Aratus, probably in 237-236. 
About this time, however, the Epirote monarchy was 
overthrown and the new republic joined the Confed- 
eracies; Demetrius allied himself with Agron ol Illyria to 
protect Acarnania, hut was called north by a Dardaman 
inroad. Deleatcd, he died in 229, leaving one son, Philip, 
by his wife Phthia. 

A shadowy figure, Demetrius by his lack of vigour 
brought the Macedonian monarchy to a low ebb. 

Pint. Aralus , Jusl. Efnt 28 V. C'o*,tanzi in Snggi di stnrui untira 
vfferli a (I llelnrh (1910), lkluch, G ruth (resell, iv , P. Tiexcs, 
Rendu unit Atiudinnu Linen 1932, M. Feyel, Polybe el I'hisUnre de 

Rcutii (1942). K3 H F. W. W. 

DEMETRIUS (7) of Pharos (d. 214 n.c.) betrayed 
Corey ra to Rome (229) and became a dynast in north- 
west Illyria. He helped Antigonus at Sellasia (222). In 
220, breaking the treaty with Rome, he sailed past 
Eissus, to ravage the Aegean islands. Pursued by the 
Rhodians, lie sold his assistance against Aetolia to 
Macedon. When expelled by the Romans (219), he fled to 
Philip V, whose anti-Roman policy he mainly inspired. In 
215 he urged Philip to seize Ithome, and later perished in 
a rash expedition against Messene. Polybius (3. Tg. 9) char- 
acterizes him as foolhardy, and wholly without judgement. 

Polybius (the only reliable account). Cf. Walbnnk, Polybius-, M. 
Hollcaux, Rome el la Grier (1921); IJndiun, Stud. Gr. Rom Hist. 
1 a. F. W. W. 

DEMETRIUS (8) I of Bactria (r. 200-185 R.r.), son and 
successor of Euthydemus 1 (q.v.), annexed Arachosia 
and Drangiana to his kingdom. According to some scholars 
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he advanced as far east as Pataliputra {Patna) and ‘con- 
sciously imitating Alexander’ he ‘intended, following his 
ideas, to make of his empire a kind of partnership of 
Greek and Indian, typified by his bilingual coinage’. But 
evidence for his far-reaching conquests and other achieve- 
ments is lacking and the bilingual coins are now 
accepted to be the issues of a Demetrius contem- 
porary which Eucratides I. Demetrias-in-Arachosia 
(somewhere between Seistan and Ghazni), mentioned in 
Isidore’s Parthian Stations, perhaps owes its origin to 
Demetrius I. His silver coins bear his portrait wearing 
elephant scalp on the obverse and Heracles standing on 
the reverse. 

W W Tarn, The Greeks m tiactnaand hidiu 2 (i 95 i) ; A. Tt. Narain, 
The Indo-Greeks (1957). A. K. N. 

DEMETRIUS (9) (r. 180 165 li.c.), probably related to 
Antimnchus I, was an early contemporary of Eucratides I. 
lie is the first among the lndo-G reeks to issue bilingual 
coins, with Greek and Kharosthi characters. A Deme- 
trius known as king of ‘India’ in the classical sources 
must be identified with him. 

A. 1 C. Nuruin, The Imto-Greehs (11)57). A. K. N. 

DEMETRIUS (10) I Sormi of Syria (187-150 n.c.), 
second son of Sclcucus IV. As a hostage in Rome he 
saw the kingdom pass first to his uncle (Antiochus IV) 
and then to his cousin (Antiochus V). In 162 he escaped 
and won the throne for himself. He crushed the rebel 
general Tirnarchus in the east and reconquered the 
insurgent Jews in Palestine (161). His ability made him 
feared by neighbouring Powers and suspect to Rome 
(though the Senate had recognized his title in 160). lie 
died in battle against a pretender, Alexander Balas, 
whom the kings of Pcrgarnum and Egypt had suborned 
against him. 

H. Volkmann, Klio 1925, 373 ff. Cl. T G. 

DEMETRIUS (11) II Nicator of Syria (r. 161125 
Li.C.), eldest son of Demetrius 1 , reigned 145— 139 and 
1 29-125. In 141 he made war upon Parthia, but was 
captured, and did not obtain his release until 129. His 
reign well illustrates the difficulties of the later Seleucids. 
11c won his kingdom from one pretender, lost part of it 
almost immediately to a second, and was finally murdered 
after losing the remainder to a third. G. T. G. 

DEMETRIUS (12) of Scepsis in the Troad (b. r. 214 
n.C.), grammarian, archaeologist, and polymath, wrote 
sixty books on the sixty-line Trojan catalogue ( 11 . 2). 

DEMETRIUS (13) IXION (2nd c. n.c.), a grammarian, 
contemporary with Aristarchus, who seceded from 
Alexandria to Pergnmum and disputed Aristaichan 
textual principles, lie also compiled an Atticist Lexicon. 

DEMETRIUS (14) LACON (2nd c. n.c.), Epicurean, 
pupil of Protarchus of Dargylia and younger contemporary 
of Zeno of Sidon. He criticized Carneades' attack on the 
possibility of proof, and expounded Epicurus’ doctrine of 
lime. 

Ed. W. Croncrt, in Kolotes u. Mettc demos (iqo6), 100, and V, de 
I'alco (1923). W. D. It. 

DEMETRIUS (15) (probably 2nd or istc. n.c.) compiled 
in Greek a short guide to letter-writing which enumerates 
twenty-one types of letter, with one or two examples of 
each type (cd. V. Weichert, 1910). 

DEMETRIUS (16) of Magnesia (fl. 50 n.c.), friend of 
Atticus, wrote in Greek on concord (Ilepi ofiovolas), 


and on homonymous towns and writers; much of his 
biographical detail was transmitted to Diog. Laert. 

FHG iv. 382. 

DEMETRIUS (17). The treatise Ilepi ipfiqveia^, ‘On 
Style’, is traditionally ascribed to Demetrius (3). This is 
most unlikely to be right. The author probably belongs 
to the late Hellenistic or early Roman period, though no 
indications are decisive. The distinctive feature of the 
book is that it treats of four types (xapaKTripFs) of style, 
adding the 8eu-o? x a P aKT VP to the traditional /xfyaAoTryieTnjy, 
Irrxvos, and yXajtvpas {see LITERARY CRITICISM IN ANTI- 
QUITY § 6). Much of the material is Peripatetic; the 
examples come from poets and historians as well as 
orators, and among the orators Demosthenes has not the 
dominant position which later rhetoric usually assigns to 
hun. Many minor fourth-century figures are quoted; this 
has been thought to indicate an early date, but the same 
is true of Rutilms Lupus’ treatise on figures (C. Halm, 
Rhctores Latim Minores (Leipzig, 1863), 3 ff.), which is 
an abridgement of the younger Gorgias (q.v. 2, first 
century D.C\). Particularly noteworthy parts of Thpi 
cp/i-r/veia? are the sections on letter-writing (§§ 223-35) 
and on x^P 1 * (in the chapter on to yXnrfvpor, §§ 128-89). 

Em 110NS L. Radeimachei (iqoi); W. Rhys Roberts. (1002). — Sre 
also D. M. Sihenkcvcld, Studies in Demetrius Oil Style (Amsterdam. 
iy<>4)- 

TlLANSLAlloNs W. Rhvs Roberts (Loch, 1 Q 27 ); T A. Moxcm 
(Everyman, 1914); G. M. A. Gruhc (1961; with extensive intro- 
duction and notes). D. A. U. 

DEMETRIUS (18) of Tarsus (late 1st c. n.c.), a gram- 
marian, one of the chaiacters in Plutarch’s De defect, 
orac., where he is said (c. 2) to be on his way home from 
Britain to Tarsus. Perhaps identical with a Demetrius 
who dedicated two tablets with Greek inscriptions, now 
in the York Museum; and possibly also Demetrius (17). 
See W. Rhys Roberts, in Loeb Demetrius, 272 ff. 

DEMETRIUS (19) the Cynic lived in Rome under 
Gams, Nero, and Vespasian, and belonged to the strongly 
anti-monarchical branch of the Cynic school. He was 
exiled to Greece under Nero (a.d. 66) but returned in 
the time of Vespasian. 

DEMETRIUS (20) of Troezen (probably 1st c. A.n.) 
wrote works on literary history (Ath. 1. 29a). The only 
known title is that of his work on philosophers, Kara 
ao<fnoTu)v (Diog. Laert. 8. 74). 

DEMINUTIO CAPITIS. Loss or change of status. 
The term is first found in Cicero ( Top. 4. 18, 6. 29) but is 
no doubt older. ‘ Caput' is a common legal word for the 
individual as such or as the member of a group, and 
hence for his status. Civil capacity in Roman law depends 
on three elements: freedom {fiber tax), Roman citizenship 
(ctvttas), and membership of a Roman family { famiha). 
The loss of one of these three produces capitis deminutw : 
see r* atria potkstas. Classical Roman law sometimes 
distinguishes three degrees of deminutw capitis, {a) 
Maxima, when the individual loses his freedom and 
therefore also his citizenship and family rights. This 
occurs by capture in war {but see postliminium) or, later, 
as a punishment, {b) Media (or minor), when he loses 
citizenship and family rights, usually as a punishment, as 
in the case of aquae et ignis inter dictio (rce exsilium) or 
deporlatio (see kulegatio). (r) Minima , when he loses 
family rights (mutatio familiae ) by adoptio or adrogatio 
(see adoptio), emancipatio (q.v.), entry into manus (q.v.). 
Terminology, however, varies. A given kind of capitis 
deminutio does not always entail all the same results, and 
the term sometimes refers to the event producing the 
effects and sometimes simply to the effects themselves. 
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The three-fold division is best regarded as a convenient 
but loose classification of the effects. The importance of 
a change of family lies in the breaking of agnatic ties and 
therefore the loss of rights of inheritance and guardian- 
ship (qq.v.); but the reforms of the Praetor and of Justin- 
ian, with their emphasis on cognatic relationship, 
progressively removed these effects (see inheritance, 
LAW ok; ADorno; guardianship). It may also result in 
extinction of debts, of personal servitudes (see SEnviTUTlis), 
failure of a will, etc. Capitis dc?ninutio does not invariably 
result in a loss of status. A person adopted from one 
family to another remains in the same status; one who is 
emancipated achieves a higher status. Hut there is a loss 
of rights in the original family. 

(imus i 158-64, 2 145, .1. 151; r Ulp Fpit- IT. 0-13, Jnst Inst 
1. 16, Dig. 4 5 r. I lessor I chux, fltudes sur la fat mutton hntonqtie 
df la tapitis demtnutio 1 (igoy), 11 (1919-26), 111 (192N), W. W. 
Ilucklnnd, A Text-Hook of Homan Law' (1963). >.15 11 ; M. Kaser, 
Jura 1952, 48 il 1 ). N. 

DEMIOURGOI (S-rjp 10 vpyul), ‘public workers', arc in 
llomer such independent craftsmen as metal-workers, 
potters, and masons, and also seers, doctors, bards, and 
heralds (though not beggars* Oti. 17. 383). Plato and 
Xenophon use the word thus. Ilut in prc-Solonian 
Athens they comprised all who gained their livelihood 
other than from the soil, perhaps including wage- 
earners. 'PI icy enjoyed a short -lived right of supplying 
two ol the archons (5H0 n r.) (Arist. Atli. Pol. 13. 2); they 
do not subsequently appear as a sepaiately organized 
Hass. As the highest, often eponymous officers, drnnourf*oi 
appear in several States; though perhaps of greatest 
antiquity in Elis and Achaca, they ate most often men- 
tioned in Dorian records. Their exact function varied 
from State to State. In the Achaean Confederacy they 
formed a council of ten, who assisted the general ; the 
Arcadian Confederacy imitated this organization, based 
originally on local representation, as also in Elis, where 
the demiourtfo 1 formed a special caste. Demiour/joi appear 
in the Argolid, JVlegarid, Messcnia, Thessaly, Delphi, 
Locns, Phocis, Crete, and se\eral Aegean islands; ex- 
amples from Cilicia, Pamphylia, and Pisidia date from 
Roman times. 

hvidencc m.unlv riugrapliu :il V v SLlitiofTer, /'H’, s v 'Demi- 
iilfjOi’ , M. (Juarduu 1, Hu til ig]o, k M us.1k.1w a, lint. 1957. H 

I W VV. 

DEMOCEDES of Croton (6th c. 11 t\), one of the most 
famous physicians of his time, practised first in Aegma 
and Athens, then at the couit of Polvcrates of Samos. 
After tlie murder of Polycrales m 522 li.c. he won much 
favour at the court of Darius, but later returned to 
Croton ; 011 the defeat of the aristocrats by the democrats 
under Theages he fled to Plataea. 1 le mairied a daughter 
of the wrestler Milon. 

Testimonm in Du Is, I'orsvkr " i. 1 10 12. W. D. R 

DEMOCHARES (r. 360-275 li.c ), Athenian orator and 
democratic statesman, who rose to power after the 
expulsion of Cassander’s agents m 307. During the 
‘Four Years’ War’ against Cassandcr ( 307-3 o^) lie forti- 
fied Athens and made an alliance with lloeotia. Exiled 
;U a date which cannot be securely determined, he re- 
turned in Diodes’ archonship (288-287 ?), and recovered 
K leu sis from Macedon. He secured financial aid from 
Lysimachus, Anlipater, and Ptolemy; and in 280-279 
(archon: Gorgias) hnd a decree passed honouring Demo- 
sthenes, his uncle. Sincere and patriotic, he was handi- 
capped by doctrinaire political views. 

Ills written works consisted of Speeches, and a 
History, mainly of Athens, in over twenty-one books, 
rhetorical and lacking in objectivity. 

V Jncohv, FGrH ii 75; Lives of X Orators, 85 1 (decree passed 
l»v UemocharcH’ son Eddies, 271—270), W. S. Ferguson, Hellenistic 
Athens (iqi 1); llcloch, Grtech. Gescn. iv. 2, 445. F. W. W. 


DEMOCRACY (h^poKparia, the ‘rule of the people’). 
This term becomes common with Thucydides and 
Aristophanes, but is known to Herodotus (6. 43), and is 
presumed by Aeschylus (Supp. 604). The germs of 
Greek democracy grew from the fact that the polls (q.v.) 
derived from the old assembly of the arrngd people, and 
always preserved some traces of that origin. Beginning 
with Thersitcs (//. 2. 212), there were always movements 
against the rule of the noble and the rich, as the lower 
ranks of free people tried to win full citizenship. The 
development towards democracy may be first perceived 
in Hesiod and Solon. The suppressed and exhausted 
demos found leaders in tyrants or lawgivers, and during 
the sixth and fifth centuries n.c. many city-states 
achieved a more or less demon a tic constitution, especi- 
ally under the influence of Athens where Cleisthenes 
(q.v. 1 ) had created the essential foundations of democracy. 
He used the expression for equality, isonomia , for demo- 
cracy itself. Athens became the most perfect and by its 
power the most influential democracy. Its ideal form is 
proclaimed by the Penclean Funeral Speech (Thuc. 2. 
35 ff.), its leading ideas were law, freedom, and equality. 

The sovereign authority in democracy was the 
Assembly, which decided by majority. The principal 
task of the council (see uodle) and the magistracies (q.v.) 
was to prepare measures and to carry them into effect. 
In the Assembly and popular courts almost the whole 
people participated, and as council and magistracies were 
continually changing their personnel, the people be- 
came the actual ruler. Every citizen had lull libeity 
of speech (mippijoLa), but even the most extreme demo- 
cracy could not dispense with leadership. During most 
of the fifth century it W'as in the hands of aristocratic 
stratefioi (q.v.), in the fourth century government was 
controlled by unofficial and irresponsible leaders (‘de- 
magogues’). That was one of the reasons for the decline 
of democracy. Other reasons were the ease with which 
the Assembly could make and unmake law's, the strong 
individualism arising from the very ideals oi freedom and 
equality, and the general mistrust of any pel son who 
grew powerful. Political philosophers always regarded 
democracy, and especially its ‘deviation’, ochlocracy, as 
a bad constitution. 

St hnpffr’i , / J lt'. Suppl i 146 IT , T. R. fllover, Democracy in the 
Am uni M’w Id (1927) , A. II M. Jones, Athenian Democracy ( 1 957) ; 
V. Ehrcnhcrg, The Gritk State ( 1960). V. K. 

DEMOCRITUS of Ahdera, b. 460-457 (Apollodorus 
ap. Diog. Laert. q. 41); this date is more likely than the 
others mentioned (470-469 Thrasyllus, 500- 497 Eu- 
sebius), because it agrees best with Democritus’ own 
words, quoted from the Ah hr ns Diakosmos by Diog. Lacrt. 
9. 41, that he was forty 1 years younger than Anaxagoras. 
According to the same source he wrote his Mikros Dia- 
kosmos 730 years after the fall of Troy ; Ferguson argues 
that the only possible one of the traditional dates for this 
is Ephorus’ 1 135 — giving 405 b.c. for Democritus’ work. 
Tradition is unanimous that he lived to be very old (e.g. 
Lucian Macrub. 18 says he was 104). His father was a 
substantial citizen of Abdcra in Thrace, called Ilegesi- 
stratus, Athcnocritus, or Damasippus. The story (Diog. 
Laert. 9. 34) that Xerxes left some magi behind, after 
he had been entertained by T Democritus’ father in Ahdera, 
and that Democritus learnt ‘theology and astrology’ from 
them, must be a legend, since the magi W'ould have had 
to stay about thirty years (moreover, the same story is 
told of Protagoras, Philostr, VS 1. 10. 1). Democritus 
is said to have travelled to Egypt to learn geometry, to 
Persia, the Red Sea, to India, and Ethiopia — and to 
Athens, ‘but no one knew me’ (fr. B. 1 16, quoted by Diog. 
Laert., who also says that Demetrius of Phalcrum denied 
the story of this visit). In later antiquity he was known as 
‘the laughing philosopher’ (ytAaofvo?), probably because 
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of his ethical ideal of ‘cheerfulness’ (ci vOvfilij). There is a 
legend that he blinded himself— Tertu Ilian ( Apol . 46 d) 
typically says it was to prevent his desiring women — but 
Plutarch (de curios. 521 d) denies it. 

As his teachers tradition mentions Leucippus (q.v. 3) 
and, less confidently, Anaxagoras (q.v.) and an unnamed 
Pythagorean (Diog. Lnert. 9. 34 and 38). He referred 
to Protagoras (ibid. 42); probably Protagoras (q.v.) was 
much older than Democritus, and the story (Philostr. 
yS 10) that Democritus taught him must be wrong. 
Plato never mentions him by name, but almost certainly 
took account of his views in the later dialogues (see 
Hammer-Jensen, Wilpert, op. cit.). Aristotle refers to him 
frequently in many connexions and with great respect. 

Works. Diog. Lacrt. 9. 46-9 mentions seventy 

titles, arranged in tetralogies (with some exceptions) by 
Thrasyllus and classified as follows: Ethics, Physics, Un- 
classified, Mathematics, Music (which includes philo- 
logical and literary criticism). Technical, and Notes 
(vnofiryfiarn). The later history of these books is unknown ; 
only small fragments survive today; even Simplicius in 
the sixth century seems to have relied on summaries. 

It seems impossible to separate the contributions of 
Leucippus and Democritus to the atomic theory; the 
most sustained of recent efforts to do so, by C. Bailey, is 
marred by mis-statements of the evidence. Aristotle and 
Theophrastus refer most doctrines to both or either of 
them indiscriminately. Aristotle's Account of the origin 
of the theory (Cert. dorr. A 8) correctly relates it to the 
Eleatics. The Eleatics argued that what is real is one and 
motionless, since empty space is nor a real existent; lor 
motion is impossible without empty space, find plurality 
is impossible without something to separate the units. 
Division of what is real into units in contact, i.e. with no 
separating spaces, is ruled out because (a) infinite divisi- 
bility would mean there are no real units at all, and ( b ) 
finite divisibility is physically inexplicable. Against these 
arguments, says Aristotle, Leucippus proposed to rescue 
the sensible world of plurality and motion by asserting 
that empty space, ‘the non-existent’, may nevertheless 
serve to separate parts of what does exist from each other. 
So the world has two ingredients: being, which satisfies 
the Kleatic criteria by being 'tulP, unchanging, and homo- 
geneous, and non-being or empty space. 'The pieces of 
real being, since it is their characteristic to he absolutely 
indivisible units, are called atoms. They are said to he 
solid, invisibly small, and undifferentiated in material; 
they differ from each other in shape and size only (per- 
haps also in weight), and the only change they undergo is 
in their relative and absolute position, through movement 
in space. 

By their changes of position the atoms produce the 
compounds of the changing sensible world. Compounds 
differ in quality according to the shape and arrangement 
of the component atoms, their congruence or otherwise 
(i.e. their tendency to latch together because of their 
shape), and the amount of spare between them. The 
motion of atoms is an original, unexplained property 
(Mclissus had criticized Empedocles and Anaxagoras for 
their theories of the origin of motion); changes of motion 
occur through random collisions, though certain patterns 
are recognizable, such as the whirl or vortex, which has 
the effect of sorting out the atoms hy size and shape. Our 
world is not unique but one of an indeterminate number. 
A world is produced by accident out of the infinitely 
numerous ntoms moving through the infinite void; and 
the atomists produced an account of the evolution of 
progressively more complex stages of organization, in- 
cluding human cultures (traces in Diodorus 1. 7-8; and 
see Lucretius, book 5). 

The soul, which is the cause of life and sensation, is 
made of fine round atoms, and is as perishable as the 


body. Perception takes place through the impact of 
tfliuAu (films shed from the surfaces ot sensible objects) 
upon the soul -atoms through the sense-organs. Percept- 
ible qualities are the product of the atoms of the sensible 
object and those of the perceiving soul. There is a dis- 
tinction between ‘dark knowledge’ (yvwfxrf oko tit/) of 
sensible properties which exist only ‘by convention’, and 
‘genuine knowledge’ (yvdiy. 7 ] yi’-qair)) of atoms and void. 
The senses provide clues, but they have to be interpreted 
to provide real knowledge. 

Many fragments of Democritus deal with ethics, but 
they are mostly very short and hard to fit together to make 
a consistent and comprehensive doctrine. Ills ethical 
ideal seems to include the idea that the soul-atoms should 
he protected from violent upheavals; well-being (evtuiTiL) 
which leads to cheerfulness (oWu/iir/) is a matter of 
moderation and wisdom (B 191). It is important not to 
let the feai of death spoil life, and to recognize the limits 
to which man is necessarily confined (B 199, 203). 
Pleasure is in some sense the criterion oi right action, hut 
there must he moderation in choosing pleasures (B 189, 
207, 224, 231). In social ethics, Democritus was apparent- 
ly prepared to link his view of contemporary society with 
his theory of the evolution of human communities; he 
saw that a system of law is by nature necessary for the 
preservation of society, and that citizens must make 
positive eontubutions to their society. Some fragments 
show that lie was a democrat (B 251, cf. B 255). 

Little is known (though much is written) about the 
mathematics of Democritus. A high reputation has been 
accorded to him on the strength of a tribute paid by 
Archimedes ( Method , Introd ) though it is withdrawn 
elsewhere (Sphere and Cylinder, 1). lie must have been a 
diligent biologist, for Aristotle quotes him often. 

Democritus is a figure of great importance who has 
suffered through the triumph of his opponents, Plato, 
Aristotle, and the Stoics, in the following centuries, lie 
defended the infinite and perishable universe, rftit lent or 
‘mechanical’ causes, and the atomic theory of matter, 
as opposed to the finite and eternal cosmos of Aristotle, 
teleology, and the continuous theory of matter. The best 
brains prefeired his opponents’ arguments, and Epicurus 
and Lucretius were his only influential followers, (heal 
honour was paid to him hy post- Renaissance scientists luit 
by then his hooks were lost. 

I . ANU1NT Soi'Mi PS Diels, Vorsakr 11 
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DEMODOCUS, the minstrel of Alcinous (q.v.), blind 
but very gifted ( Od . 8. 44-5; 62-4). lie sings of the 
loves of Ares and Aphrodite (ibid. 266 ff., if genuine), is 
sent an honourable portion of meat by Odysseus at 
Alcinous* least (474 ff.), and makes him weep with his 
songs of the Trojan War (521 ff.). H. J. R. 

DEMOI (S^/xot), generally villages like Kotpai, but in 
Athens, where they are best documented, and in certain 
other states, e.g. Erctria, Cos, and Rhodes, they also 
acted as the smallest political divisions. This role they 
received at Athens trom Cleisthenes (q.v. 1), who used 
them as the cornerstone of his fundamental arrangement 
of the citizenry into ten phylai (q.v.) or tribes, thirty 
trittyes (q.v.), and as many as 150 denies (later about 170). 
He divided the denies into three groups: those of the 
town, or approximately the extent of modern Athens, 
Piraeus, and the coast as far as the airport; those of the 
interior; and those of the coast. Each tribe included demes 
from these three regions,* and within a tribe the demes 
from each region constituted a trittys. 

Ilecause the demes were originally natural townships 
and within Athens itself probably natural wards, they 
varied greatly in size. The differences were reflected in 
the Council of 500 where each deme was represented 
according to its population ; the number of a deme's re- 
presentatives was not vitally affected by movement since 
after the initial registration under Cleisthenes membership 
became hereditary and did not depend upon residence. 
Achnmac (q.v.), the largest, sent twenty-two members 
to the boulc (in the fourth century) and may have 
provided 1,200 hoplites; Halimous had three represent- 
atives and scarcely a hundred members; many were still 
smaller. 

The denies maintained lists of their own members, 
every Athenian being registered in his familial deme at 
the completion of his eighteenth year, and on these 
registers all citizens depended for recognition of their 
citizen rights, though a rejected applicant might appeal 
to a dicastery. They also kept records of all properties 
held within their territory' and of the inetics, who, unlike 
citizens, w'erc enumerated strictly in their place of resi- 
dence. They could thus furnish the State with the ccnsual 
and cadastral information necessary for such institutions 
as ephebeia , eisphora , and liturgies (qq.v.). 

The denies were also corporations with strong local 
associations; they performed certain police duties; they 
could hold land, had cults and officials; they held meet- 
ings, presided over hy the demarchas , at which the demes- 
mcn passed measures ordering their own affairs. Heing 
almost microcosms of the State, they provided ail Athenian 
citizen with a basic experience and understanding of the 
meaning of responsible government and civic duty. 

H f IiiusMJullier, La l 'ir municipale ell Attique (lSK^.), A. W. 
Cioiumc*. The Population of A thins m the Fifth and Fourth ('rntuncs 
f>( (1031). K. Knstfii, 'Der gcKenw di tiui* Stand dcr artischcn 

I )i'mt‘nliiixchune , > Alti del terzu longresm international? di epigrajia 
gin a e latino (igsy), 15ft ft. , C. W. J. Idiot, Coastal Demes of Attika 
liylu). <•’. W. J. E. 

DEMON (fl. c. 300 11 c.), author of an Atthts in at least 
four hooks. The fragments all belong to the period of 
the kings and suggest an antiquarian rather than historical 
interest, perhaps influenced by the Peripatetics and com- 
parable with lster. The work was criticized by Philo- 
choms. 

FUrll in D. 327, and see under ATTHFS. G. L. D. 

DEMONAX of Cyprus (2nd c. A.n.), Cynic philosopher, 
known only by the life of him ascribed to Lucian. He 
was of good family but elected to live in poverty; his 
teachers were Epictetus, Tirnocrates of ITeraclca, Agatho- 
hulus, Demetrius. He avoided the grossest excesses of 


the Cynic school ; he admired Socrates and Aristippus 
as well as Diogenes. He cannot be credited with any 
independent philosophical views. He starved himself to 
death when nearly 100 years old. YV. D. R. 

DEMOPHANES and ECDELUS (not IVIegalophanes 
and Ecdemus, as Plut. Phil. 1 ; cf. Ziegler, Rh. Mus . 
1934, 228 f.) (3rd c. b.c.), two Megalopolitans, followers 
in exile of Arcesilaus of the Athenian Academy, and 
renowned for their services to the republican cause, in 
251 B.c. helped Aratus to liberate Sicyon, and about the 
same time had the tyrant Aristodemus murdered, thus 
freeing their own city. They were also called in to establish 
a federal constitution in Cyrene, either hy Demetrius the 
Fair (q.v. 5), or, less probably, after his assassination 
(e. 250). They were later famous as Philopoemen’s 
teachers. P W. W. 

DEMOPHON (A-qfiotfsdiv), in mythology, son of Theseus 
and brother of Acamas (q.v.). He and his brother, being 
shadowy figures, are often confused, both being lovers 
of Laodice and Phyllis. His part in the Trojan War is the 
doublet of his brother’s. While returning he stayed in 
Thrace and there met Phyllis, a princess who fell 111 love 
with him. He left her, promising to return when he had 
settled affairs at Athens, but .she, weary with waiting, 
hanged herself and was turned into an almond-tree, 
which put forth leaves when Demophon came at last and 
embraced it (Scrvius on Verg. Eel . 5. 10; Hyg. Fab. 59; 
Ov. Her. 2). The Athenians claimed to possess the 
Palladium (q.v.), which came somehow into Demophon'a 
hands ( Sudci , s.v. «irl JlaWabuo ; Clem. Al. Protr. 36, 
15 II. Stahlin). 

On repiesentutions of Demophon in art, see under acamas 

11 . J. R. 

DEMOSTHENES (1) (d. 413 H.C.), son of Alcisthencs, 
Athenian general. After an unsuccessful invasion of 
Aetolia in 42b he won two brilliant victories against a 
Peloponnesian and Amhrnciot army invading Amphilo- 
chia. In 425 his occupation of Pylos led to a most valuable 
success, the capture of a body of Spartan hoplites on the 
adjacent island of Sphactcria. lie surprised Nisaca in 
424, but failed to take Megara, and in a triple attack on 
Roeotia, for which he was perhaps responsible, he was 
unable to land troops at Siphae, since the enemy was 
forewarned. lie w r as not again entrusted with a major 
command until 413 when he was sent to reinforce Nicias 
at Syracuse. After failing to regain Epipolae hy a night 
attack, he urged withdrawal from Syracuse, which was 
delayed until the Athenians lost control of the sea and 
were driven to attempt escape by land. The rearguard, 
led hy Demosthenes, surrendered on the sixth day, and 
he was subsequently executed. 

Demosthenes apparently had no political ambitions and 
enjoyed no political influence. He showed inventiveness 
in trying to break the military stalemate produced by 
Periclean strategy, but his plans tended to be too elabor- 
ate. lie was a skilful tactician and an inspiring leader. 

Tlmcydulcs, bks. 3, 4, 7. M. Treu, Hist, i^b, 420 ff. 

II D. W. 

DEMOSTHENES (2) (384-322), the greatest Athenian 
orator. When Demosthenes was 7 years old lus father 
died, leaving the management of his estate to his brothers, 
Aphohus and Demophon, and a friend, Thenppidca. The 
trustees mismanaged the business, and Demosthenes at 
the age of 1 8 found himself almost without resources. He 
claimed his patrimony from his guardians, who spent 
three years in attempts to compromise. In the meantime, 
he w r as studying rhetoric and legal procedure under 
lsaeus(q.v. 1); at 21 he brought a successful action against 
his guardians, but two more years elapsed before he 
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received the remnants of the property. By now he was 
engaged in the profession of logographos and the reputa- 
tion gained in private cases led to his being employed as 
an assistant to prosecutors in public trials. From 355/4 
onwards he carne more and more to devote himself to 
public business, It is not clear how far Demosthenes’ 
sympathies were engaged in his first public trials, the 
prosecutions of Androtion (q.v.) and Leptines in 355 and 
of Androtion’s associate, Tnnocrates, in 353 : Against 
Androtion and Against Timocrales he wrote for Diodorus, 
and in any case the political tendency of the trials is 
unsure; Against Leptines Demosthenes did deliver him- 
self, and, since Leptines' law was defended by Anstophon 
(q.v.), it is possible that all three trials centred on his 
policy and that Demosthenes was one of his opponents. 
This would be consistent with the policy he supported in 
On thr Symmories in 354/3 : a rumour came that the Great 
King was preparing to attack Greece, as he had threat- 
ened to do in 356/5, and Demosthenes, arguing that the 
city was not properly prepared, opposed the advocates of 
war, certainly not the Kuhulus (q.v. 1) group, possibly that 
of Arislophon. In 353/2 he turned on Kuhulus: On the 
Syntaxis seems directed partly against the allocation of 
surpluses to the theorika (q.v.) -at § 30 he sneers about 
the public works of Kuhulus — and partly against the 
policy of abstaining from all but essential military enter- 
prises. 

Kor the next lew years Demosthenes was regularly on 
the losing side Karly in 352 in For the Megalupohtans he 
argued in favour of promising to support Arcadia, if 
Sparta carried out her plan of exploiting Thebes’ pre- 
occupation with the Sacred -War: since Athens based her 
policy on concord with Phocis and Sparta, the decision 
to do no more than give a guarantee to Mcssenia was 
probably right. A lew months later Demosthenes wrote 
Against Aristocrates for use in the attack on a proposal to 
honour Charidemus (q.v.) in gratitude for his offices in 
the cession of the Chersoncsiis (q.v, 1) by Cersobleptes 
(q.v.): the speech is notable both as a source of informa- 
tion about the law ot homicide and also for the manner in 
which it regards Cersobleptes, not Philip, as the real 
enemy in the north. In late 352 Philip’s attack on Ccrso- 
hleptes carried him very near the Cheisonesus, and 
Demosthenes’ eyes were opened. In early 351 he delivered 
the First Philippic which pleaded for more vigorous 
prosecution of the war for Amphipolis: his proposals 
were not accepted; deeper involvement in the long fruit- 
less struggle may have seemed to endanger the power to 
defend the vital areas of Thermopylae and Chersonesus. 
Late m 351 in On the liberty of the Rhodians he urged 
support of the Rhodian demos against the oligarchs sup- 
ported by the Carian dynasty: but the Persian attack on 
Egypt prompted caution, and Demosthenes’ arguments 
were far from strong. In mid 349 Olynthus (q.v.), which 
had by then lapsed from Philip’s alliance, was attacked by 
Philip and appealed to Athens for help: in the three 
Olynthiacs, delivered in quick succession, Demosthenes 
demanded the fullest support and, in the last, an end 
to the law assigning surpluses to the Theorika; again he 
scathingly alluded to the works of Kuhulus. There is, 
however, no reason to suppose that the three expeditions 
voted were not supported by Kuhulus or indeed that they 
satisfied Demosthenes, and there are some reasons for 
thinking that the implementation of his proposals could 
have brought even greater disaster thnn the loss of 
Olynthus. Karly in 348 the party of Kuhulus involved the 
city in a costly and inconclusive intervention in Euboea 
to prevent the island falling into the control of those 
hostile to Athens: Demosthenes later claimed to have 
been alone in opposing the expedition; either he was not 
truthful or he had taken a curious view of Athens’ 
interests. One consequence of his opposition to Eubulus 


was that he became embroiled in an absurd wrangle with 
Midias, a prominent supporter of Eubulus, who had 
slapped his face at the Dionysia of 348: the case was 
Rettlcd out of court and the speech Against Midias was 
never delivered. 

In mid 348 before the fall of Olynthus Demosthenes 
successfully defended Philocrates (q.v.) when he was 
indicted under the Graphe Paranomon (q.v.) lor his 
proposal to open negotiations with Philip, and in 347/6, 
when Demosthenes like Aeschines (q.v. 1 for all the events 
of 346) was a member of the boule (q.v.), the partnership 
continued and Demosthenes played a leading part in 
securing acceptance of the Peace of Philocrates. On the 
two embassies to Macedon he cut a poor figure before 
Philip and got on badly with his fellow ambassadors, but 
the decisive moment came alter the second embassy’s 
return in the assembly on 16 Scirophonon, when it was 
known that Philip had occupied the Gates and that 
Phocis could not he saved. Demosthenes was shouted 
down and Aeschines made the speech to which Demo- 
sthenes constantly recurred. What Demosthenes wanted 
that day is not clear: il he did want the city to denounce 
the new peace, to march out to support Phocis attacked 
by the Macedonians and Thessalians from the north and 
the Thebans from the south, his judgement was seriously 
awry. From that day Demosthenes determined to undo 
the Peace, hut shortly afler in On the Peace he counselled 
caution, and for the moment contented himself with the 
attack on Aeschines from which he was forced to desist 
by the successful countercharge against his own associate, 
Tim a rebus. 

The year 344 brought Demosthenes his opportunity to 
attack the Peace. Rumours reached Athens that Philip was 
preparing to intervene in the lVloponnese in support of 
Argos and Mcssene, and Demosthenes went on an em- 
bassy to those cities to warn them of the dangers of con- 
sorting with Philip: Philip protested, and shortly after 
Demosthenes’ return the embassy of Python and all 
Philip’s allies protested against his misrepiesentations, 
and offered to turn the Peace into a Common Peace; 
first reactions were favourable, but in the assembly 
llcgcsippus (q.v. t) succeeded in having the status of 
Amphipolis referred to Philip - an oblique wayof sabotag- 
ing the whole affair — while Demosthenes’ contribution 
was the Second Philippic 111 which he denounced Philip as 
not worth an attempt at negotiation. (The alternative 
reconstruction would deny this conjunction and put 
Python’s embassy in early 343-) In nud 343, after the 
success of Ilyperidcs’ (q.v.) prosecution of Philocrates, 
Demosthenes judged the moment suitable to resume his 
attack on Aeschines; On the false embassy sought to ex- 
ploit the support of Kuhulus’ party for continuing the 
Peace and to suggest that Aeschines was really respons- 
ible for Philip’s use of the peace negotiations to intervene 
in Phocis m 346. With the support of Kuhulus ami 
Phocion (q.v.) Aeschines was by a narrow margin ac- 
quitted. With the final collapse in early 342 of proposals 
to amend the Peace, Philip began to intervene diiectly in 
Greece, and amidst mounting hostility to Macedon 
Demosthenes went on an embassy to the lVloponnese to 
set about the organization of an Hellenic alliance for the 
war he was determined to have. For the moment his 
efforts came to little, but in 341 in On the Chersonese and 
shortly after in the Third Philippic he defended the aggres- 
sive actions of Diopcithes against Cardia by arguing that, 
since Philip’s actions already amounted to war, it was 
absurd to heed the letter of the Peace. Not long after he 
delivered the Fourth Philippic (of which the authenticity 
was long doubted hut is now widely accepted); m it 
Demosthenes appears so confident of his control that he 
dismissed the Theoric distributions in words inconceivable 
in 349, and he successfully demanded an appeal to Persia 
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to join in attacking Philip. In 341/40 he also formed an 
alliance with Byzantium, and by autumn 340, when 
Philip finally declared war and seized the Athenian corn- 
fleet, Demosthenes was in full charge of the war he had 
sought, though he was unable to restrain Aeschines from 
his unwise intrusion at Delphi into the rivalries of Central 
Greece (see AESCHlNiiS 1 ). In mid 339 he moved the suspen- 
sion of the allocation of surpluses to the theorika, and 
with Thebes unlikely to side with Philip after having 
expelled the Macedonian garrison from the Gates, 
Demosthenes could expect not to have to face Philip in 
Greece. The sudden seizure of Elatea threw Athens into 
horrified perplexity, but Demosthenes proposed and 
eflected alliance with Thebes, which he later pretended 
always to have wanted, and Athens and Thebes fought 
side by side at Chaeronea in autumn 338. 

Demosthenes was present at the battle, and returned 
so quickly to organize the city’s defences that Aeschines 
could accuse him of running away. He provided corn, 
repaired the walls, and was so much the man of the hour 
that he was chosen to deliver the Funeral Oration lor 338 
(which has not survived). With Philip in Greece, the 
people looked to Demosthenes and he successfully met 
the frequent attacks on him in the courts. In 337 /6 he was 
Theonc Commissioner, and Ctesiphon proposed that he 
be crowned at the Dionysia (q.v.) for his constant service 
to the city’s best interests: perhaps encouraged bv the 
opening of the Macedonian attack on Persia, Aeschines 
indicted Ctesiphon, but watli the changing events of the 
next few months he prcfeired for the moment to let the 
case lapse. Demosthenes, hoping that the death of Philip 
was the end of Macedonian domination in Greece, sought 
to lornent troubles for his successor, but Alexander 
quickly marched south and Demosthenes had to accept 
the new monarch. In 335 Demosthenes actively aided the 
Thebans in their revolt and narrowly escaped being 
surrendered to Alexander. From then on he seems to have 
looked to Persia to accomplish the liberation of Greece: 
such at any rate seems to he the meaning of the many 
charges of receiving money from the Persians. Demo- 
sthenes gave no support to Agis at any stage and, when 
Persia was crushed at Gaugnmcla and the revolt of Agis 
collapsed, Athens was left mdisastrous isolation. Aeschines 
seized the opportunity to renew his attack on Demo- 
sthenes through Ctesiphon. The case was heard in mid 
tio, and Demosthenes defended his acts in On the Crotun, 
which is his masterpiece. lie declined to fall into the trap 
of discussing recent events and with supreme art inter- 
spersed his discussion ol events long past with lofty 
assertions ot principle. Fewer than one-lifth of the jury 
voted for Aeschines, and he retired to Rhodes. Demo- 
sthenes was left m triumph, and the city settled down to 
at 1 vptance of Macedonian rule, until in 324 word reached 
Greece that at the coming Olympia Nicunor (q.v. t) was to 
make public a rescript ordeung the restoration ol exiles. 
Since this would affect the clenirhy on Samos, an agita- 
tion began which was to end in the Damian War. Demo- 
sthenes led a deputation as archithcoros to protest. Sub- 
sequently he engaged in the discussion at Athens about 
divine honours for Alexander, having also taken the lead 
m dealing with the sudden appearance of Harpulus (q.v.) 
by proposing first tha^ Harpalus he kept prisoner and his 
money stored on the Acropolis, and later that the Areo- 
pagus investigate the losses. It is difficult to assess Demo- 
sthenes’ poliry in this year: he may have foreseen the new 
uprising under Leosthcnes (q.v.) and planned to involve 
Athens, but, since the especial ally of Lcosthenes was 
llypcridcs, who led the attack on Demosthenes in the 
prosecution of early 323, Demosthenes appears to have 
been at odds with the war-party. Equally unsure is his 
guilt in the Harpalus trial: the Areopagus declared him 
guilty of appropriating 20 talents, and he was found 


guilty and fined 50 talents, but, even if he did take the 
money, he may have intended to use it in service of the 
State; the whole affair is most obscure. He retired into 
exile, and lent his support to Hyperides in the creation of 
the alliance for the Lnmian War. lie was then recalled to 
Athens, but after the Macedonian victory at Crannon in 
322 he left the city again, and was condemned to death 
by the decree of Dcmades (q.v.). Pursued by the agents uf 
Antipater (q.v. i), he committed suicide in Calauna (322). 

Modern opinions of Demosthenes’ political import- 
ance have varied greatly, often m discernible relation to 
contemporary events (cf. Rnipfing, Amer . Hist. Rev. 
1921, 657 ff.). He has been lauded ns a solitary champion 
of liberty and censured as the absurd opponent of pro- 
gress. With the latter view English scholars have, happily, 
had little sympathy, but the high esteem in which the 
works ol Demosthenes have been rightly held as works of 
art has tended to obscure the possibility that, while his 
devotion to liberty is one ot the supreme monuments of 
liberty, his methods and Ins policies were not the best 
suited to attain their end, and that those of his opponents, 
which we must largely infer from his attacks, were no 
less directed to maintaining the city’s power and inde- 
pendence, and perhaps more apt. 

Demosthenes has much to say about Philip's success 
being due to bribery and was convinced that his own 
opponents had been corrupted, hut in his obsession w r ith 
tins dubitablc view he seems blind to the real problem of 
his day, which was how Greece could he united to counter 
effectively the military power of the new national state so 
far greater than the power of any single city-state. There 
was much to be said against Demosthenes’ determination 
to involve the full military resources of Athens in a war 
in the north, in particular that in such a war Athens stood 
to gain most and the other Greeks would not unite lor 
that result. For the defence of Greece itself against in- 
vasion there was a real hope of uniting the cities in a 
Common Peace, and this appears to have been the policy 
of Demosthenes’ opponents. There was perhaps more 
enthusiasm than judgement in his 'military assessments, 
and since the defeat of Chaeronea appears to have pro- 
duced a Greece thnL could never wholeheartedly unite in 
a war of liberation, it is possihle that, if such a decisive 
battle was inevitable, his opponents might huve united 
Greece for it more effectively. l)ut the situation of Greece 
was tragic, and Demosthenes was certainly of heroic 
stature. 

Private law-court speeches (SiVat). The series of private 
speeches begins with those against Aphobus and 
Onctor (3(13—362), in which Demosthenes claimed re- 
covery of his property from his guardians, and continues 
throughout his life (Against Dionysodorus , 323-322). 
Several private speeches attributed (perhaps wrongly) to 
Demosthenes were delivered on behalf of the Apollodorus 
who was his opponent in the For Phormw. The speech 
For Phormw (350) and the first Against Stephanus (349; 
the second Stephanus is undoubtedly spurious) raise a 
question of professional morality. Pasion, the banker, 
appointed his chief clerk Phormio trustee for his sons; 
the elder son, Apollodorus, subsequently claimed a sum of 
money allegedly due to him, but Phormio proved that the 
claim had been settled some years previously. Apollo- 
dorus then prosecuted Stcphanus, one of Phorrnio’s wit- 
nesses, for perjury. If, as Plutarch states, Demosthenes 
wrote Stephanas A as well as For Phormio , he was guilty 
of a serious breach of faith, for while the earlier speech 
extols Phormio’s character, the later one contains insinua- 
tions against him. The evidence for the authenticity of 
Stephanas A is, however, inconclusive (Paley and Sandys 
II, xxxix- 1 ; Pickard-Camhridge, Demosthenes , 220-4). 
Aeschines asserts that Demosthenes showed to Apollo- 
dorus a speech composed for Phormio, but this may be 
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a misrepresentation of some attempt by Demosthenes to 
act as mediator. 

The subjects of the private speeches include guardian- 
ahip, inheritance, claims tor payment, bottomry -loans, 
mining rights, forgery, trespass, assault, etc. In the 
Collides (which has Hashes of humour, seldom found in 
Demosthenes) the plaintiff alleges that the defendant has 
flooded his land by blocking a watercourse; in the Conon , 
a brilliant piece of writing, combining Lysianic grace and 
Demosthenic force, some dissolute young rowdies and 
their father are summoned for assault. 

Demosthenes had many rivals in his lifetime; hut 
later critics considered him the greatest of the orators. 
His claim to greatness rests on his singleness of purpose, 
his sincerity, and his lucid and convincing exposition of 
his argument. In many instances lie produces a great 
effect by the use of a few ordinary words. In his most 
solemn moments his style is ut its pluinest and his language 
most moderate. A master of metaphor, he uses it 
sparingly, and hardly at all in Ins most impressive 
passages. Ilia style vnnes infinitely according to circum- 
stances; sometimes as simple as Lysias, now polished 
like Isocrates, again almost as involved as Thucydides, 
he follows no scholastic rule; long and short periods 
follow each other, or are mingled with passages in the 
running style not according to any regular system. Thus 
his carefully prepared utterances give an impression of 
spontaneity. Such was his control of language that he 
was generally able to avoid hiatus (q.v.) without any 
dislocation of the order of words. He had an instinctive 
aversion to a succession of short syllables, and even 
tribrachs are of comparatively rare occurrence. 

TfX rs. TVubner, ed. maior, Fuhr-Sykutn*, 3 vols f 1 c; 1 4 27), 
ed. minor Ul»Hs-I’uhr. vol* i— 11 (1928-33); lllass, vol. 111 (1921); 
() C.T., Fluidicr-Rennie, 3 vols. Text with translation, Loth, 7 vols. 
(J H Vince, A. T. Murray, and N. W. and N. J tic Witt); Uudt 1 , 
IO vol*. 

CommKNT AniFK 11 Weil, Plaidtycrs pohtiques de D, 2 vnls. 
(1883-6), // ar ungues de 1 1 vol. (2nd ed. by Dalmtyda). I‘alry and 
Sandy*, Select Prtx'ute Or nt inns, 2 vols , /I ndrotiun and Timnrrates, 
W, Wttvte; Midms, W. W. Goodwin, Leptmrs, J E Sandy* ; ( hi the 
Crown, W. W. (ioodwin , Philippics, Olynthiacs, Peaie, Chet sonese, 
2 vols., J. E Sandy*. Index S rrcusa, 1892. 

Translations. Oration t, C R Kennedy, 5 vol*. (Hohn); A. \V. 
Pickard-t-amhridge, Public Oratwm of D., 2 vols ; Lord Hmuifham, 
On the Croun 

For gcnerul bibliography, see aitit oraiohs. Especially useful lor 
a general account. A. W. Pickard -Cambridge, D and the Last Days of 
Creek Freedom (ui Heroes of the Nations serirn, 1914), and (I. 
Mathieu, Demnsthtmr, ihomme et V oeuvre (1948) Further select 
bibliography A. Schucfei, l). und seme Zeit 1 (1HH5-7), 1*. Treves, 
Demos tew e la hberta /fret a (1911), A Mominliaiio, Filippo it 
Macedone (1934); F. R. Wu^t, Philipp 11 t>on Makedmiten und 
( Iruc herd and { 193H); W. Jaeger, D . , der Staatsmann und sew Werdeip 
(1963), E Radmil, JHS 1961, 31 11 (foi modern discussion on Tlar- 
palus) There are many debatable questions of fact a hour the career 
ol D. , the account given above is based on views developed in a senes 
of articles. G. L. Cawkwell, Rev. L't Crec . 1960, 1962, C'i) 1962, 1963, 
JHS 1963. G. LC. 

DEMOSTHENES (3) of Bithynia (? 2nd c. d.c.), epic 
poet, author of Bithymaco. 

FCrFI 111 699. 

DENTATUS (i), Lucius Siccins {PW 3) or Sicinius, 
called by ancient writers ‘the Roman Achilles’, was a 
legendary embodiment of the civic and military virtues of 
the plebeians in their struggles against both patricians and 
external enemies. Since the chronology of his largely 
fictitious career was unknown, Dentatus was later con- 
nected with the Decemvirs, by whose leader, Appius 
Claudius, he is said to have been treacherously murdered 
(449 B.C.). 

Ogdvie, Comm . Livy j -5, 47s f. P. T. 

DENTATUS (2), Manius Curius {PW q), Roman 
plebeian hero, consul in 290, 284 ( suff ectus ), 275, 274 
b.c.; censor in 272. After ending the Samnite War (290), 


he conquered Sabines (q.v.) (290), Senones (284), Pyrrhus 
(275), Lucani (274). He triumphed in 290 (the sources 
incredibly say twice) and 275. About 289 Dentatus partly 
drained Lake Velinus and in 272 commenced Rome's 
second aqueduct {Amo Vetus). He died in 270. The 
rhetorical accounts of his humble birth, incorruptibility, 
and frugality resemble the tales told of C. Fabricius (q.v.) 
Luscinus, and derive largely from Cato who idealized him. 

G. Form, Athenaeum 1953, 170 ff. E. T. S. 

DENTISTRY in antiquity was part of general medicine; 
diseases of the teeth were explained und treated in 
accordance with the theories on other diseases. The 
operative technique was excellent (the Hippocratic 
treatment of the fracture of the mandible is famous); 
extractions were performed at an early date. 'The methods 
of preserving the teeth, however, consisted mainly of 
medicinal and dietetic means; fillings for that purpose 
were unknown. Loose teeth were fastened with gold wire 
(Hippocrates, 11 . dpOpusv 32; The Xll Tables 10. 8). 
Toothache being considered a chronic disease and one of 
the grentest torments (Celsus 6 . 9), hygienic prescriptions 
were extensively advocated. Cleansing of the teeth with 
tooth-powder, the tooth-pick ( dentiscalpium ), chewing 
{ox ivlfciv rous oSdvrnv) were recommended in addition 
to innumerable remedies against bad breath, a favourite 
topic of Latin epigrammatists. False teeth were set, hut 
only by technicians, the artificial teeth being carved from 
ivory or other animal teeth. Such protheses, used by the 
Etruscans and Romans, served primarily to hide physical 
defects and to correct deficiencies of speech, but had 
probably to be removed before meals. Physicians and 
dentists refrained from making protheses, either on ac- 
count of their technical insufficiency, or because their 
importance for the process of digestion was not appreciated 

V. Gucrmi, A History ol Dentistry (IT S.A iqoq), surveys the 
Etruscan and nthrr urchaeulugiral finding*. K Hudhofl Ocsth. J. 
Zahnhedhunde * (1926), dissertations on unuem authors cmmier.ileil, 
75, 97, 102. VV. Arteh, ‘Gesch d Anuiomie d Kiefer 11 d Zfthni \ 
Janus 1929 Instruments. J. S Milne, Surgical Instruments in Cierk 
and Human Times (1907). 1. J. 

DERCYLLIDAS, a Spartan commander sent out in 
41 1 n.r. to procure the revolt of Abyclos and Lampsacus 
(qq.v.) from Athens. Dercylhdas achieved both goals, 
though Lampsacus was recovered almost immediately 
by Athens. Appointed harmost of Ahydos, Dercyllidas 
was slundered by the Persian satrap Pharnahazus to 
Lysander (q.v.) in 407 and publicly disgraced. However, 
in 399 he was dispatched to Asia Minor in succession to 
Thibron to make war on Phamabazus and Tissaphernes. 
Concluding an armistice with Tissaphernes, he cam- 
paigned against Pharnabazus and won over most of 
Aeolis, securing nine cities and a vast treasure in no less 
than eight days. During a truce which was concluded 
between the belligerents Dercyllidas crossed to the 
Thracian Chersonese, where he strengthened the Greek 
cities by building a wall across the isthmus to keep out 
the Thracians. In 397 he was ordered by the rphors to 
attack Tissaphernes, and obtained an offer of peace 
terms. Rut the Persians began to equip a fleet, and m 396 
Agesilaus (q.v.) took over Dercyllidas’ forces, though lie 
employed him ns one of three commissioners sent to 
Tissaphernes during a diplomatic exchange. After this 
Dercyllidas appears to have returned to Sparta, but in 
394, he was sent to Amphipolis to inform Agesilaus ol 
a Spartan victory at Corinth in the Corinthian War, and 
from there was sent on to the Hellespont to report the 
news to the allied Greek cities in the area. He was sub- 
sequently reappointed harmo9t of Ahydos, and after 
the battle of Cnidos, succeeded in holding Ahydos and 
Sestos loyal to the Spartan alliance despite the efforts of 
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Fharnabuzus to win them over. An efficient general and a 
bachelor fond of adventures abroad, Dercyllidas showed 
a considerable amount of unscrupulousness and cunning, 
and for this reason was nicknamed Sisyphus, though the 
achievement of Agcsilaus somewhat dimmed hjs own 
successes. 

Thuc. 8. 61. i, 62; Xcn. Hell. 3. 1. B-io, 16-37; 3. 2; 3. 4. 6; 
4 \. I- 3, 4. 8. 3-6; DickI. 14. 38. 3-3, 6 7, 3Q 5-6; Ath 11. 500c; 
Nut. Lyc. 15. 2. E. I. Mi'Cj. 

DE REBUS BELLICIS, an anonymous treatise ad- 
dressed to the Emperors Valentinian I and Valens (A.n. 
364-75 ). The author explains plans for reforming the 
imperial financial policy, the currency, provinc lal adminis- 
tration, the army, and the low. He describes a number of 
machines with which he believes that the army should be 
equipped; and coloured illustrations of these machines 
survive in the MSS. 

TfcXl in E. A Thompson, A Roman Reformer and Inventor (1953). 

E A. T. 

DESTINATIO (lit. ‘marking out’) became a technical 
term during the Principate of Augustus denoting a new 
stage in the election ol consuls and praetors. As is now 
revealed by the Tabula (q.v.) llebana, a Hex Valeria 
Cornelia of A.n. 5 assigned an important preliminary 
role in such elections to a select assembly comprising 
senators and all the equites enrolled in the judicial decuries. 
This body met on the Palatine, voted in ten units (in- 
creased to fifteen in A.n. 19 and to twenty in a.d. 23), and 
reached a corporate decision. The candidates whom it 
chose were know'll as destinati. Details of procedure given 
in the Tabula llebana prove (1) that the number of 
destmati never exceeded the number of places to be 
filled, and (2) that the vote of the select assembly was 
succeeded by a vote of the full assembly on the Campus 
Martius. Destinatio , therefore, did not in theory 
guarantee election (cf. the non-technical use of the term 
in Livy 3g. 32. g), but, like the vote of the Republican 
cmluna praerugativa (q.v.), it may frequently have done 
so in practice. In A.n. 15 freedom of choice was probably 
withdrawn lrorn the full tumtlui , but the view that the 
destinatio procedure was also reduced at tins time to a 
ceremonial formality is difficult to reconcile with the 
detailed modifications made to procedure in A.n. ig and 
is not warranted by Tacitus* statement that elections were 
transferred to the Senate (Ann. 1. 15). It is probable that 
the equites soon voluntarily ceased to attend the select 
assembly through lack of interest. The hypothesis that 
they were deliberately included in the first instance in 
older to facilitate the election of nuvi homines does not 
stand up to analysis. 

C. Tifiilclli, Principe e ntagafrah repuhhltcani (19^3) — with 
bihlingrnpliv (283 ff.). A. II M Jonc-8, JliS 1955, 9 tf- . Svtnc, 
Junius u. 756 fi , 1 *. A. ilium, JRS 1961, 71 II., W. K. La cry, Hist . 
196 j, 167 IT. E. S. S. 

DETESTATIO SACRORUM. A patrician, if sui 
turn, had certain rites belonging to his gms (sacra 
gmtiliria) to perform. If, therefore, he wished to become 
legally the son of a member of another gens (arrogatio) 
or Lease to be a patrician (transitin ad plebem), he must, 
after investigation by the pontifices to make sure that the 
rites of his own gens did not become extinct, attest before 
them and the comitia calata that he renounced them. 
'Plus was called detestalio sacrorum. 

Gellma 5. 19. 5-10; 15. 27. 3, cf. 7 12. 1, Cicero, Dom . 74 ff.. 
Oral 144, ServiUH on Aen. 2. 156. Mommsen, Rom. Staatsr li*. 37; 
in. 38 1 ., 136 IT. II- J- R. 

DEUCALION (AiVKaXlutv), name of several mytho- 
logical persons, the only important one being Prome- 
theus’ son, the Greek Noah. When Zeus flooded the 


earth in wrath at the sins of the Bronze Age, or of Lycnon 
(q.v. 3), he and his wife Pyrrha, daughter of Epimetheus, 
by Prometheus’ advice built an ork (Xdpva£, Apollod. 1. 
47) and floated in it till the waters subsided. When their 
ark grounded, they W'ere advised by a message from Zeus 
or an oracle from Themis to throw their mother’s bones 
over their shoulders. Realizing that this meant the stones 
of the earth, they did so, and those thrown by Deucalion 
became men, those thrown by Pyrrha, women (Ov. Met. 
1. 3 18 ff. ; Apollod. 1 . 46 IF.). They became the parents of 
Ilellen (q.v.; ibid. 4c;). n. J. R. 

DEVA, the river Dee, whence the name was applied to 
the legionary fortress at its mouth, modern Chester. 
Some early occupation e. A.D. 50 can be inferred, but the 
legionary fortress with earth hank and timber buildings 
dates from 74-8 and was used first hy II Adiutrix and 
XX Valeria Victrix, subsequently by the latter alone. 
Timber was replaced by stone with stone wall r. 100. 
Chester was damaged c. 300 and was perhaps abandoned 
with the disappearance of Legio XX in 367. An extra- 
mural amphitheatre and civil settlement, possibly with 
colonial status, are known. 

1 F. H Thompson, Roman Chester (1959), RummarizinK much excava- 
tion, taLiiloKurcl up to 1920 by I\ H. Luivson, (thesler Arch Journ. 
xxvii. 16 j if For inNcnptioiiK, R. I*. Wright and 1 . A. Richmond, 
Roman . . . Slants m the Grosvenur Museum, Ctusli f { 1956) . RIB 445 IT. 

C. E. S. 

DEVOTIO. It was open to a Roman general, if the 
battle was going against him, to vow (deuouere) himself 
und the enemy’s army with him to Tellus and the Manes 
(Livy 8. y 4 ff.). He wore his ceremonial costume (toga 
praetexta), with his head covered (uelato capite) and his 
feet on a weapon (tehim, probably a spear or javelin; 
perhaps to bring himself into direct contact with Mars, 
cf. Mars Hasta). One hand touched his chm (? cf. the 
dedicator holding the door-post of the temple he dedi- 
cates, see CONSLCHATIO). He then recited after a pontifex 
a formula of prayer asking for victory and the destruction 
of the enemy. At the end of this, he said : legiones auxi- 
liaque host mm mecum deis mambas Tellurique deuoueo. 
Then, girt with the cinctus Gabinus (see r.AHll), he sought 
death among the enemy. He might, however, substitute 
for himself any soldier from a legion (ibid. 10. 11), pre- 
sumably with a corresponding change of formula. If he 
or his substitute was killed, the gods had clearly accepted 
the vow and must therefore accept the rest of it. If the 
substitute was not killed, but the victory won, an image 
at least 7 feet high mu6t be buried in his place; if the 
general was not killed, he could never again offer sacrifice 
acceptably. The enemy must not get the weapon on 
which he had stood. Cf. s.v. ductus (2) mus. 

Latte, RR 125, 204. II. J. R. 

DEXIPPUS, Publius Hprfnnius (fl. r. a.d. 253-76), 
Athenian sophist and statesman, published a Xpovircrf 
lerropia to A.n. 260-70 in twelve hooks, a history of the 
Duidochi in four books, and iVcufluca, a work on the 
Gothic Wars from a.d. 238 to Aurelian, preserved largely 
in Zosimus. In rhetorical composition and in style he 
follows Thucydides. 

FUrH ii a, 452; c, 304 A II. MlD. 

DIADEM (bidbrjiLa), reputedly invented by Dionysus 
(Diod. 4. 4. 4), was originally any band wound about 
the head (csp. hy priests, etc.). Later it denoted particu- 
larly the purple band with white decorations worn by 
Persian kings round the tiara. This was adopted, in the 
form of a white band with decorated edges, by Alexander 
and his successors as an emblem of royal power. As such 
it was refused hy Julius Caesar in 44 h.c. and avoided by 
Roman Emperors until Constantine made it (as a purple 
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band fitted with jewels and pearls) a regular part of the with an admixture of West Greek elements, in Thessaly 
insignia of the reigning Augustus and Augusta. and Boeotin; (3) Arcado-Cyprian, which is not employed 


A. Alfftldi. Rdm. Mitt. 1935. 1 ff. ; H. W. Ritter, Diadem und 
Klmigsherrscnoft (1965). L. A. M. 

DIADOCHI (JiaSo^oi, 'Successors’). This term was 
applied in a special sense to the more important of 
Alexander the Great’s officers who ultimately partitioned 
his Empire, viz. Antigonus I, Antipatcr, Cassander, 
Lysimachus, Ptolemy I, Sclcucus 1 (qq.v.). The 'age of the 
Diadochi represents a period extending from Alexander’s 
death (323 u.c.) at least to the battle of lpsus (301), 
which ended the efforts of Antigonus 1 (q.v.) to re- 
usscmble the whole Empire under his own rule, and 
perhaps to the battle of Corupedium (281), which fixed 
the main political boundaries of the Hellenistic world 
for the next century. G. T. G. 

DIAGORAS, lyric poet, of Melos. Though Eusebius- 
Jeromc gives his floruit as 466 n.C., he seems to have been 
active in the last quarter of the fifth century (Ar. Av. 
1071 ff., Nub . 828 ff.). Renowned for his atheism (Cic. 
Nat. D. 1. 2, 63), he disparaged the Mysteries (schol. 
Ar. Av. 1071; Lys. 6. 17), was condemned to death, and 
fled (Diod. Sic. 13. 6). Fragments, perhaps from 
Encomia , show no trace of atheism, and the story was 
that he lost his faith because the gods did not punish 
a man who broke his oath (Sext. Emp. Pyr. 9. 53). 

TEXT. Pane, Poet Mel Gr. 38,1-3. 

Criticism. U. von Wilumowitz-Mocllendorff, Textg. d. griech. 
Pyr. (1900), Hoff.; F. Jacoby, Diagoras d dOcos (Derlin, 1960); 
I. Woodbury, 'The date and atheism of D. of Melos’, Phoenix 
1965, 178 ff- C. M. B. 

DIALECTIC. If Aristotle really said that Zeno dis- 
covered dialectic (Diog. Laert. 9. 25), he was inaccurate. 
Zeno set the example of exploring the consequences of an 
hypothesis, and Socrates set the example of seeking 
truth by question and answer alone; but the creator of 
the notion of dialectic was Plato ( Resp . 531-9, and 
Adam’s commentary, esp. li. 168-79). He regards it as 
the highest of human arts, by which men attain the 
greatest insight into the best things. It deals solely with 
the unseen, not even using the visible as an aid. Its only 
medium is speech, the responsible use of question and 
answer in the pursuit of truth. He represents it sometimes 
os the synopsis of the one in the many and the many in 
the one, by which we define realities and discern which 
fall under which; sometimes as the exploration of the 
consequences of an hypothesis, by which we render our 
opinions more systematic. Once he suggests that dialectic 
can ultimately overcome its hypothetical character and 
reach the ‘unhypothesized beginning’ (Rcsp. 511b). 
For Aristotle (see Top. 1. 1-2 and Soph. El. 34) its 
hypothetical character makes it inferior to deduction from 
premisses known to be true. Nevertheless, it has its 
U 9 es: (1) ultimate premisses, which cannot themselves 
be deduced, can sometimes be made evident by exploring 
the consequences of their denial, and that is hypothetical 
thinking; (2) dialectic provides good training; (3) even 
winning the argument is worth something, and Aris- 
totle’s handbook of dialectic, the Topics, gives dispro- 
portionate attention thereto. 

R. Robinson, Plato's Earlier Dialectic * (1953), 69 ff ; papers of the 
Third Symposium Aristotelicum, Aristotle on Dialectic (1968). R. R. 

DIALECTS, GREEK. From the inscriptional evidence 
it appears that each of the Greek city-states possessed and 
used in its public documents its own individual dialect. 
This multitude of dialects falls into three distinct groups: 

(1) Attic-Ionic, spoken in Attica, the Ionic colonies on the 
southern seaboard of Asia Minor, and certain islands; 

(2) Aeolic in Lesbos and the neighbouring mainland and, 


in extant literature ; (4) West Greek comprising (a) North- 
West Greek in Phocis, Locris, Elis, and Aetolia, and (6) 
Doric in the Peloponnese and the Doric colonies in 
various islands and Magna Graecia. 

(1), (2), and (3) have common characteristics which set 
them off as a group ('East Greek’) from (4). (2) and (3) 
have much in common, and they may be classed together 
as ‘Achaean’. To this group belongs the language of the 
Linear B texts from the Bronze Age palaces of Cnossos, 
Pylos, Mycenae, and Thebes, with a closer resemblance 
to (3). There are difficulties in the way of regarding 
‘Mycenaean’ as the ancestral form of both (1) and (3). 

The decipherment of Linear B brought support to the 
hypothesis that the isolation of Arcadian from Cypriot 
and the mixed character of Cretan Doric were due to the 
movement of Dorian tribes into the Peloponnese and 
Crete ufter the end of the Bronze Age. It was once be- 
lieved that the distribution of the dialects reflects three 
successive invasions of Greek-speaking peoples into the 
Balkan peninsula, but modern dialect geography suggests 
that the comparatively slight differences between the 
dialects could easily have evolved in a relatively short 
time once the different Greek tribes had settled in their 
respective localities. 

The dialects of the literary texts are not identical 
with those that appear in the inscriptions. This is not due 
merely to MS. corruption but to the strict literary formal- 
ism that forced a Greek writer to use the traditional 
language of the genre he was practising in preference to 
his native dialect. The dialect was, in fact, regarded as an 
integral part of the particular art form. Thus the epic 
dialect, arising from a fusion of Aeolic and Ionic elements, 
was utilized by all writers of Greek epic down to Byzantine 
times. The elegy was a creation of the lonians. Yet be- 
cause the hexameter was traditionally wedded to the epic 
dialect, it is this dialect (in an Ionicized form) that appears 
in elegy whether by lonians like Archilochus and Callinus, 
the Laconian Tyrtaeus, the Athenian Solon, or the 
Megarian Theognis. Similarly the choric ode was de- 
veloped among the Dorians; consequently Pindar, a 
Boeotian, Bacchylides, an Ionian, and the Attic drama- 
tists must give their language at least a Doric flavour. It 
was because of this traditionalism in language that only 
few of the Greek local dialects achieved literary rank, and 
even these few discard much that would have seemed 
narrow and provincial. In this respect, too, Greek art 
idealized ; the language itself represents a compromise 
between individual and local peculiarities. 

epic POETRY dialect is basically Ionic, the most char- 
acteristic features of which are the change of a to rj, the 
v cphelkustikon , the pronouns ij/icts, rjptas, is, p/ias, the 
particle av and the infinitive in -vm, and verbal forms in 
-oav (cSoctov, tOioav , etc.). It contains, further, numerous 
Aeolic elements such as a/i/xe, i J/z/te, etc., datives in -tom, 
genitives in -mo, infinitives m -ficv(ai) and the particle 
kc. The dialect exhibits, further, features from different 
chronological stages of the language, and there can be 
little doubt that so composite and artificial a language is 
a product of a long poetical tradition which passed trom 
an Aeolic to an Ionic sphere. 

The language of Hesiod is practically identical with 
that of Ilomer. He has a few Aeolisms absent from 
Homer which may come from hi9 native Boeotian — 
atvTjfu, TpirfKovTcov, etc. We find, further, Dorisms de- 
rived possibly from Locris, where he settled : rcropa, r]v 
'they were’, acc. plur. -as and participles like Sijoas. The 
epic dialect exercised a strong influence on all sub- 
sequent poetry, which constantly exhibits such features as 
-010, -coot, the omitted augment, and the inconsistent 
treatment of f. 
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Melic Poetry. The intensely personal character of 
this genre precluded any rigid formalism of language. 
The poems of Sappho and Alcaeus are written in their 
native Lesbian dialect. Characteristic are the o in orporos, 
^po^ta?, etc., the diphthongs in auaj?, vavots , etc., 

the diphthong which appears after the loss of v before y 
( iraiaa , AiVoum, and the acc. plur. dndXais, oTc<f>dvois, etc.), 
the double consonants in <74/41, u/i/xe, atXdpva, 4 >aewds t etc., 
datives in -eatri, infinitives in -/ 4 <rmi, and the -p t con- 
jugation of contracted verbs (/caAr//i.i, etc.). It would be 
absurd to attribute hyper-Aeolisms to native speakers. It 
follows that 0 af/u, Kp oi'ifiaiy, and the like are later cor- 
ruptions. 

Anacreon of Teos used his native Ionic with but few 
Acolisms orepicisms( 7 TTepiJyta( 7 i ,oxai j oiu, fcaKpuotacm, etc.). 

Corinna of Tanagra wrote in Boeotian. Charactei- 
istic me eo>io (e#roap,un'), preservation of f (pabopi]), 
verbal forms in -vdi and -v 0 i), tdivya for tyiuye, ru, 
rtoOff for <jv, etc. and pavd ^ yvvTj. The text in our version 
appeals with the later orthography (ai \ 17, t/ _ - ei } «i_>i, 
01 u). The usual epic features are present. 

For the Chork* Ode the traditional dialect was 
Doric, the chief characteristics of which are the retention 
of d and f, the preservation of the group n (ht'dairi, fiVun, 
etc.), aorists in -£ (t&orafa), the article toi, rai, 1st 
person plur. in -/4tr (rf>€ popes), futures in -oca), and the 
particle Ka. Aleman, though he writes in the language of 
Spaita, nevertheless avoids certain local peculiarities 
such as the change of the intervocalic -a to h ( llohtnbdv ). 
In view of the influence of Lesbian Melic poetry on the 
choric ode it is not surprising that Apollonius ( Pratt . 107. 
13I describes Aleman us aw AluXl£,atv. Aeolic features 
are tppara, fcAfvi’d, €x ou,(1 i ctL - Epic influence is apparent 
in tbpcvai, iruihecnu, the free augment, etc. As with 
Corinna, the orthography of our text has been modernized . 
aa'is (fltov) embodies a change of 0 y first attested in the 
fourth century n.c. 

The language of other poets of this genre (Stcu- 
chorus, lbycus, Simonides, Baechvlides, Pindar) has no 
such close connexion with a local dialect. It is an artificial 
ci cation, a mixture, varying with the individual author, 
of Aeolic, Ionic, and epic elements with the basic Doric, 
which is progressively reduced to a few representative 
elements, such as a, genitives like Kpwibd, Mnvadr, and 
verhal forms like irruoaovTi. 

Iamijic and Trochaic poetry were written in Ionic. 
Ilipponax, in particular, and Ins imitator llcrodas, used 
nn especially popular \anety containing many non- 
Hellenic words. Solon, however, apart from quotations 
and reminiscences of epic and Ionic poetry, used Ins 
native Attic dialect. This dialect appears, further, in the 
trimeters and tetrameters of Attic drama. It has been 
suggested that the few Doric elements present indicate a 
possible Doric origin of this particular art lurm. 

Comedy. Doth Epicharmus and Sophron employed 
the popular dialect of Syracuse, where the common Doric 
was infused with local peculiarities such as 1//1V (r/^iV), 
HiKpafu (Kipdvvvfii), Kappun' (Kpfaauw). Even so popular a 
genre, however, did not wholly escape the influence of 
epic and tragedy. 

Pastoral Poetry. The dialects affected by Theo- 
critus (epic in Id. 12, 22, and 25, Lesbian in 28— 30, and 
'choral’ Doric in 16-18 and 24) have that combination of 
the learned and the artificial that we expect from an 
Alexandrian poet. Even the fuller Doric, in which the 
majority of the idylls are written, has been designated as 
‘saion-Doric’. For while it contains the common Doric 
features enumerated above, its artificiality is revealed by 
hyper-Doric forms like <f>iXdaw. The dialect contains 0 few 
more locally restricted Dorisms such as the acc. plur. in 
-oy, frri — eiai, infinitives in -tv, and the second person 
sing, in -c$ (oir/u'aSfy), which may derive from the Doric 
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of Sicily or Cos. The usual epic elements are present (see 
above). Aeolic colouring is given by the predominance of 
participial forms in -oura, but ytXdoiaa. is hyper-Aeohc 
for y^Xaioa. 

Epigram. The earliest inscriptional epigrams were 
written in the local dialects, so thart even the Ionian 
Simonides composed the epigrams he wrote for Done 
cities in a conventional Doric. The local peculiarities of 
the epigrams have often been obscured in the tradition: 
thus the MS. version of the epitaph on the Corinthians 
who fell at Salamis contains the words ttot* A'aio/i.cj;, 
whereas the stone itself presents the Doric ttok tWio/iey. 
The poet9 of this genre drew largely on Homeric, material 
in composing their hexameters, hut the oldest epigrams 
exhibit fewest traces of this influence. It is noteworthy 
that even such borrowings assume a native guise: thus 
Jloatibdwvt dvaffn appears in a Corinthian epigram as 
/7orFi&dfi2>i'i frdvaKTi. The evidence of the Linear D texts 
shows that the internal digamma in the god’s name is a 
‘hyper-form’. 

Prose. A prose literature was first developed in 
Ionia, and Ionic became the language of historical and 
scientific prose; representative names are Hecataeus of 
Miletus, Antiochus of Syracuse, I lellunicus of Mitylene, 
and Hippocrates of Cos; even the Athenian Thucydides 
gave his history an Ionic flavour by avoiding local Attic 
peculiarities such as tt and pp. The early Xoyuypdtf>oL 
wrote in a simple unadorned Ionic. Herodotus, however, 
was a more self-conscious nrtist and dignified his native 
Ionic with archaic speech forms — uncontracted verbs, 
iterative imperfects (noictaKc), and the numerous epic 
expressions which earned him the epithet ' OpTjpiKMTaros. 

Our estimate of the Homeric elements in the dialect 
of Herodotus must he linked with an examination of the 
textual tradition, for our MSS. present a picture of his 
dialect which can hardly be authentic. We find hyper- 
Iomc forms like Kpotatw, and suspicion is cast on the 
genuineness of the uncontracted verb forms by impossi- 
bilities such as KttTai, which is a false resolution of kcitm. 
Moreover, the lact that another hyper-form vovao y is 
identical with the Homeric form, where it is metrically 
conditioned, whereas the derived verb, which does not 
occur in Homer, has the normal form vo ado), suggests that 
the text of Herodotus was corrupted at an early date by 
editors ignorant of the Ionic dialect, who ’iomcized’ his 
language while regarding the Homeric epics as a source 
of early Ionic. Thus, they took the omission of the aug- 
ment to be an Ionic trait. This led to curious misunder- 
standings. The augmented imperfect of dpaca, for instance, 
was *7)fopaor, which in Ionic would appear as cwpat v. The 
editors mnicizcd this by omitting the first vowel, so that 
the MSS. present the impossible <Lpuiv } the true unaug- 
mented form being optin'. Ionic, further, was distinguished 
from Attic by the ernsis of o + a>to: thus ccovtiL contrasts 
with the Attic tavrw. It is perhaps to a false generalization 
of this equivalence of ton and av in the respective dialects 
that we owe the Herodotean 0wvpa. At any rate, this form 
never appears in the inscriptions, which present, on the 
contrary, examples of 0a vputv, Oavpaois. Similarly the 
extension of the form avreutv to the masculine and neuter 
rests on a misunderstanding of the relationship of the 
true Ionic feminine form cnVr twv to the contracted Attic 
avrdiv, Roth rest on an early avratov, which in primitive 
Ionic would appear us avrijiuv. 

The Koivrj. The liquidation of the independent 
city-states and the political unification of Greece en- 
compassed the destruction of the ancient dialects and 
their absorption into a new common language. Xenophon, 
who passed his life among Greeks of different origin and 
dialect, epitomizes this process and may he regarded as 
the first writer of the #co ivif. It was in this common lan- 
guage that the Septuagint and the Greek New Testament 
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were written. In the first century the archaist revival we 
know as Atticism strove to approximate the language of 
prose literature to that of classical Attic. In spite of 
numerous revolts this archaistic literary language has 
maintained itself against the increasingly divergent 
popular language, so that the modem Greek must learn 
the Kadaptvovoa. which he writes in addition to the Sij^otuctJ 
which he speaks. 

C. D. Buck, The Greek Dudects (Revised ed. USA 19^5) 

J. Chadwick, ‘The. Prehistory of the Greek Language',' C AH*, 
ch. xxxix ; (J. Hoffmann anil A. Dcbrurmur, (Jeschichie dtr gnechischen 
Sprache , 2 \ ols. (1951 4) , A. Meillet, Aperfu d'une histotre de la lanaue 

5 reeque* (1048); L U. l’almer, 'The Mycenaean Language' in The 
nterpr eta turn nf Mycenaean Greek Texts (1963) jf> ft ; id. ‘The 
Language ot Uonier*, in A J. 11 . Wacc and F. 11 Slubbmga, 
A Companion to Homer (1962) 75 ff. , A. Thumb, Ilandbuch der 
gnechischen Dialekte , vol. i (revised hy K. Kieckcm, 1932), vol ii 
(revised by A. Scheir.r, 1959). L. R. P. 

DIALECTS, ITALIC. I viitin together with Oscan and 
Umbrian as well as the dialects of various mountain 
tubes of central Italy, Marsi, Marrucini, Hemici, Vestini, 
etc., forms the Italic branch of the Indo-European family 
of languages. This excludes, in the north, Celtic, 
Ligurian (now generally considered Indo-European, cf. 
Kretschmer, Kuhn’s Zntschr. f. vgl. Spruchjarschrmg, 
38. 108), and Venetic (of Illyrian origin); in central Italy, 
Etruscan (q.v.); and, in the south, Messapian (probably 
Illyrian in descent). But the term Italic Dialects is more 
commonly confined to Oscan and Umbrian, the two 
chief non-Latin dialects of the group. Oscan inscriptions 
have been found in Samnium, Campania, Apulia, 
Lucania, Bruttium, hut Pompeii, and more recently 
Capua, have furnished most. The earliest are coin- 
legends of r. 450-350 u.C., while the latest are graffiti 
from the walls of Pompeii after the first earthquake in 
A.n. 63. Most are written in the Oscan alphabet, which 
is derived through Etruscan from Chalcidic Greek. But 
a few, including the longest, the Tabula (q.v.) Bantina, 
are in the Latin alphabet, while others from south Italy 
are in Greek. Oscan was more than a mere patois. 
While Latin was still confined to Rome and Latiurn, 
Oscan was the chief language of central Italy. Our 
knowledge of Umbrian is derived almost entirely from 
the Tabulae (q.v.) lguvinae, a more extensive document 
than any representing any other dialect save Latin. Some 
of the tablets are written in the Umbrian alphabet, 
also derived through Etruscan from Greek, the rest in 
the Latin alphabet. The following are some of the main 
features which distinguish Osco-Umbrian from I .a tin. 

(<i) Phonology 

(j) qu gu appear as p, b (Latin qu , u ): O. pis , U. pisi 
(— quis). O. bivus (= vivi). 

(ii) Syncope of short medial vowels : O. actud( — agito). 

(iii) nd>nn: O. upsannam(= operandam). 

(iv) s retained before nasals: O. fisnam (= fanum), 
U. sesna (— cena). 

(v) bh y dh>f: O. tfei , U. tefe (= tibi). 

(vi) kt>ht , pt>ft : O. Obtains (= Octavius), O. 
serif tas (-= scriptae), U. screhto (— senptum). 

(vii) ks>ss , j: O. destrst (— dextra est). 

(b) Morphology 

(i) First decl. genit. sing, ends in -di(cf. paterfamilias), 
also nomin. plur. 

(ii) Second decl. genit. sing, ends in -ew; dat. sing, in 
oi; nomin. plur. both nouns and pronouns in -Jr; genit. 
plur. only in -dm, 

(iii) Third decl. genit. sing, in -eis (from i stems); 
accus. sing, of consonantal stems in -om (from o stems); 
in the nomin. plur. consonantal and vocalic stems are 
kept distinct, the former ending in -is with syncope of 


the e, the latter in -is as in Latin: O. humuns{— homines) 
but tris (= tres). 

(iv) In the verb, moods, tenses, voices arc like Latin, 
but 

(а) Present infin. active ends in -om: O. ezum , U. erom 
(= esse). 

(б) Future indie, has -r- (it is a short vowel r- aorist 
subjunctive): O. deiuast (— iurabit), U. ferest 
(— ferct). 

(r) Future perfect has -us-: O. dirust (= dixerit), 
U. benust (— venent). 

(d) Characteristic of the perfect is an type: O. 
aikdafrd ( dccrevit). Oscan has also a - ft- perfect, 
and Umbrian an -l- and -nki- perfect, but the -vi- 
and -s- types of Lntin are lacking. 

(p) A peculiar third sing, subjunctive passive is e.g. O. 
sakrafir , U. ferar (— leratur). 

(r) Syntax 

The syntax is very similar to the Latin with some 
differences in case-usage. Thus 

(I) The locative is quite common: O. eisei terei(~ in eo 
territorio). 

(II) Genitive of time: O. zicolom XXX nessimum (= in 
diebus XXX proximis). 

(iii) The genitive of respect is much less restricted 
than in Latin. 

(d) Vocabulary 

'There is a considerable number of words in Osco- 
Urnbrian which do not appear at all or in the same torm 
in Latin, though they can be paralleled in other Indo- 
ICuropean languages: 

e.g. her- (-- vellc): O. herest, U. lieri. Cf. yalpoi. 

tout a- (— civitas): O. loutad praesentid (=- populo 
praesente). 

medes- (-■=- ius): O. meddiss , U. merstn (— iustum). Cf. 
modus. 

hrmtro- (— inferus): O. huntruis (— inferis), U. hondra 
(- infra). 

ner- ( vir): O. ncrum (genit. plur.), U. nerf (accus. 
plur.). Cf. Nero. 

pur- ( - ignis): IJ_ pure-to (-- ah igne). Cf. nvp. 
ais- ( — sacer): O. aisusts (— sacrificus). Cf. Etrus. 
aisar (— dei), L. aestimo. 

Peculiar to Oscan are, e.g.: 

dciua- (— iurare) connected with *deiuo ( — deus). 
egmo- ( — res). O. egmazum (genit. plur.). 
eituam- (— pecuniae). Also in Marmcinian. 
feihiiss (— muros), Cf. Ttr^oy: same root as L. fingo, 
figura. 

puklum (— filium). Also Paelignian purlois (-^ pueris). 
tanginom (— sententiam). Cf. L. tongere and Engl, 
‘think’. 

Peculiar to Umbrian are, e.g.: 

anauihimu (— induitor). Same root as L. induo % exuo. 
gomia ( gravidas). Cf. L. gemo and yip.01. 
nertru (-- sinistro). Cf. viprepo^. 

umd- (— vertere): U. ahauendu (— avertito). Cf. Engl, 
‘wind’. 

Many words are used in a sense either unknown in 
Latin or passing out of use. Thus 

O. kasit (= caret) means deeet, oportet. 

O. castrous ( — castrum), U. castruo means fundus. 

O. carneis (— caro), U. karu means ‘portion’, cf. xelpa. 

But Umhrian also has the meaning ‘piece of flesh’. 
U. emantur ( — accipiantur) shows the original meaning 
of Latin emo t ‘take’, found in compounds adimo, 
demo. 
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O. urust (oro) is used in the technical sense ‘plead, 
argue’ : cf. Festus 'orare antiquos duusse pro agere’. 

E. Vetter, Handbuch der italischm Dtalekte (1053); A. Emout, 
1 / Dialecte ombncn (1961); J. W. Poultney, The Iguvtnc Tablets (1959). 

I\ S.' N. 

DIALOGUE, GREEK. Diogenes Laertius (3. 48) de- 
fines a dialogue as 'a discourse consisting of question and 
answer on some philosophical or political subject, with 
due regard to the characters of the persons introduced 
and the choice of diction*. It is essentially a fitfirjais, 
an artistic reproduction of ‘good talk’ or informal 
discussion in which, while a single theme is pursued, 
some digression and inconsequence is permissible and 
proper; the theme must be of more than topical interest, 
though it usually arises out of the experiences of par- 
ticular persons at a particular time. 

The most important source of dialogue was the 
actual conversation of Socrates with all and sundry; yet 
the ZW/mTitfoT Aoyoy is foreshadowed in the incorpora- 
tion of quasi-philosophical conversations in the narrative 
of Herodotus and Thucydides, notably that between 
Solon and Croesus (Hdt. 1. 30-2) arid the Molian 
Dialogue (Thuc. 5. 85 -113). The influence of Attic 
Drama is also plain, and the affinity to dialogue of the 
Mimes of Sophron is recognized by Aristotle. 

The earliest Socratic dialogues may have been 
simply notes taken by those who talked with or listened 
to Socrates (cf. PI. Tht. 142-3); later these developed 
into freer /ii/iTjcre 1 s' m the hands of Plato, Xenophon, 
Aeschines (of whom considerable fragments survive), and 
other disciples. Plato’s dialogues differ widely in literary 
merit: some show supreme dramatic power and artistry'; 
in others the dialogue form becomes almost a convention, 
the chief speaker (sometimes an unnamed ‘stranger’) a 
mouthpiece for Plato’s own teaching, and the interlocu- 
tors otiose. Ot the earlier works Jaeger’s saying is true, 
that ‘his desire was to show the philosopher in the drama- 
tic instant of seeking and finding, and to make the doubt 
and conflict visible’; for such an aim dialogue was wholly 
smtahle. 

Aristotle’s dialogues, extant only in fragments, won 
him high literary lame in antiquity. Most were written 
before the death of Plato. Although some fragments 
show Aristotle still retaining the Socratic technique of 
question and answer, his usual method was probably 
that of long expository speeches, like those in Cicero’s 
dialogues, with the leader (sometimes Aristotle himself) 
summing up. 

After a long and almost total eclipse, dialogue 
reappears W'ith Plutarch and Lucian. Some fourteen 
genuine dialogues of Plutarch survive, philosophical or 
semi-philosophical in character. ITis best work lacks 
Plato’s depth and dramatic powder, yet has a quiet charm 
and illuminates foi us the interests of contemporary 
cultured society. In Lucian the influences of Socratic 
dialogue, the New Comedy, and Menippus combined 
to stimulate a genius unique amongst ancient writers. 
Though he employed many other forms, his fame rests 
principally on his satiric dialogues, brilliant exposures 
of every sort of dogma, prejudice, and humbug. In the 
twilight of classical antiquity dialogue is still represented 
in the work of Julian and Syncsius. 

Aeschine* Socraticun, ed. H. Krniins (Trubner, 1911): Aristotle, 
Fragments, ed. Vulenlin Rose (Tcuhncr, 1886); A. and M. CroiBet, 
thstoire de la /iff. greeque (1910-14) in (Plato, Xenophon, etc.), v 
(Plutarch and Lucian); M. Crowd, Lssat sur la vte et let auvres dt 
Lucun (1882); 11 . W. and l*’. G. Fowler, Lucian (Engl Traml. 
with introduction, 1905); R Hired, Der Dialog (1895), id. ‘Plutarch’ 
[Das Erhe der Alien iv, 1912); W. Jaeger, Anstoteles 1 (1948 Engl. 
Praniil. by R. RobinBon); F Wehrli in Anstote et les problbnes dt 
mithode (Symposium Anatotelicum, Louvain, 1961). R. H. 

DIALOGUE, LATIN. The art of dramatic dialogue 


early attained a high proficiency in Rome, especially in 
the comedies of Plautus and Terence, the Roman public 
being quite keen to appraise the quick give and take of 
conversation, as is shown by the popularity of the 
altercationes in forensic rhetoric (Cic. Rrut. 164). Dia- 
logue played a considerable part in the Saturn from the 
time of Ennius, one of whose saturae seems to have been 
a dialogue between Mots and Vita ; and many satires 
of Lucilius, Horace, and Pcrsius are largely dialogue, 
though it plays a smaller part in Juvenal. Prose dialogue 
at Rome began with M. Junius Brutus, who composed 
his three books De lure Ctvili in the form of dialogues with 
his son (Cic. I)e Or. 2. 224). These, like Cicero’s, and 
the Roman dialogue generally, followed the Aristotelian 
rather than the Platonic model : the principal part in each 
dialogue was played by one interlocutor (sometimes the 
author himself ) who expounded his view dogmatically 
in Jong speeches, the part of the other characters being 
reduced to a minimum. Ench dialogue was preceded by 
a mise en scene giving the place and the occasion of, with 
the names of the participants in, the conversation. 
Cicero’s long series begins with the political dialogues, 
De Republica and De Lcgihus, proceeds to the rhetorical 
dialogues (namely Dr Oratore and llrutus), and ends w ith 
the philosophical and theological Aiademica, De Fimbus, 
Tusculanae Disputaiumes, De Divinatione , De Natura 
Deorum , etc. While Cicero’s dialogues reproduced the 
conversation and manners of high society, a less polished, 
though not more Roman, stratum w 7 sis represented in 
Varro’s dialogue De Re Rustica. Seneca’s dialogi arc 
dialogues only in name. Tacitus’ Dialogus resumes the 
Ciceronian tradition in its discussion of the decline of 
oratory. Minucius Felix used the dialogue form in his 
Octavius in the interest of Christian polemic (a use which 
persisted till the time of St. Augustine); in form and 
setting he is to some extent indebted to the Attune 
Nodes of Aulus Gellius (q.v.). Macrobius (q.v.) used the 
dialogue form in a work deeply indebted in material to 
Gelhus, though in form he depends closely on Plato, as 
he says himself (Sat. 1. 1. 7). The De Cnnsolattone of 
Boethius (q.v.) is a dialogue between the author and 
Philosophy. 

R llirzcl, Der Dialog (2 volis. 1895); R F.. Jones, AJPhil 1939, 
30711. R. M. H., G. W. W. 

DIANA (root DT, cf. Zeus, lup-piter; probably ‘bright 
one’, which says nothing for or against ancient and 
modem theories of her identity with the moon), an 
Italian goddess anciently identified with Artemis (q.v.). 
Altheim ( Gnechische Cotter in alten Rom (1930), 93 flF.) 
supposes her cult actually derived from that of Artemis 
Orthin, through Etruria, but see A. E. Gordon in TAPA 
1932, 177 ff . ; California Publ. in Class. Arch, ii, 1934, 
4 ff. Her cult was widespread; see Birt in Roschcr’s 
I^exikon i. 1003-4 for details. One of her most famous 
shrines w r as on Mt. Tifata near Capua (Veil. 2. 25. 4 and 
elsewhere in literature, supported by much mscnptional 
evidence); the name Til'ata means ‘holm-oak grove’ 
(Festus, 503. 14 Lmdsay), which suits Diana'B character 
as a wood -goddess (see below) excellently. Most famous 
of all was her ancient cult near Aricia (on the shore of the 
volcanic lake known as Speculum Dianae , below the 
modern Nemi, i.e. nemus). Her temple stood in a grove, 
which was recorded as dedicated to her by Egerius 
Baebius (?) of Tusculum, dictator Latinus (Cato, On/?. 
2, fr. 21 Jordan). It was therefore an old religious centre 
of the Latin League and it is probable, though direct 
proof is lacking, that the foundation of her temple (prob- 
ably preceded by an altar) on the Aventine, traditionally 
by Servius Tullius (Livy 1. 45. 2 ff.), was an attempt to 
transfer the headquarters of this cult to Rome, along 
with, what Livy mentions (ibid. 3), the headship of the 
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League. See further rex nkmorensis, and for the Mas- 
siliote and Ephesian connexions of the Aventine temple, 
see ARTEMIS. 

That she was largely a goddess of women is shown by 
the processions of women in her honour at Ancia 
(Prop. 2. 32. 9-10; Ov. Fasti 3. 268-9), also by the 
character of many of the votive offerings there, which 
have clear reference to children and childbirth; see 
further Frazer on Ovid, 1 ibid. 267, Wissowa, UK 248. 
That she is a moon-goddess (see Preller-Jordan, Rdmische 
Mythologies (1881-3), *■ 3*2) is an idea resting on no real 
evidence (cf. janus). Warde Fowler ( Rel . Exprr., 235) 
plausibily calls her a ‘wood-spirit’, for certainly she is 
commonly worshipped in wooded places. The central 
idea of her functions would seem to have been fertility, 
especially human, though probably not conlined to that; 
for the development of such a deity into one of political 
importance, cf. Juno and Ilcra. 

At Ancia she was associated with Egeria (q.v.), and 
Virbius, an obscure male deity (Ov. Met. 15. 544; 
Servius on Aen. 7. 84 and 761 ; see hippolytus i). Identi- 
fications with foreign deities are common all over the 
West. 

In general sec T.atie, RR jfty ff. Aventine temple: Plntnei Ashby, 
149 f , and for its date and political significance, A Momiglmno, 
llendtconti de 1 /.inert 1962, and JRS iyf»3, 106 Temple at Mt.TilnU: 
J- 1 leurgon , Capoue prernmame (1042), 2yg ff , A. de Fianciscis, 
Archtvtu storico di Terra di Lavuru (igsft), 301 ff II. J. R. 

DIATRIBE. For examples of the hiarpi^ in Greek, 
characteristic of the Cynic and Stoic schools, see EPICTE- 
TUS 2, TELES. A large number of Roman writers, even 
when not professed philosophers, imitated the Greek 
SiarpiflTj. Cato in his speeches resorts to the polemic 
methods of the popular moralists of Greece. In l.ucilius 
the employment of diatribist writings is above all literary. 
On the other hand, Varro’s satires are so much akin to 
Menippus’ works that they can be in their general 
features reconstituted, thanks to comparison with the 
dialogues of Lucian, another successor of Bion’s disciple. 
Even Cicero in the Tusculans and Cato Maior presents 
long passages inspired by the opponents of systematic 
philosophy — by Ariston of Chios in particular. From 
this epoch of soul-stirring moral crisis, the popular 
preachers in their harangues to Roman crowds had 
recourse to the arsenal of themes belonging to the dia- 
tribe. Horace mocks them, but he willingly admits that 
his own satires are Bionei semiones ; and his independence 
of thought does not debar him from using the same 
weapons. Among his contemporaries one must segregate 
the disciples of Q. Sextius (q.v. 2), founder of a sect which 
was rather original in spite of the eclectic character of 
its doctrine. Its ascetic vegetarianism is based, not on 
Pythagorean metaphysical conceptions, hut on reasons 
of empirical ethics and hygiene which rest diatrihic 
themes on the exercise of the will. Fabianus, an im- 
portant ‘Sextian’, had an enormous influence upon the 
schools of rhetoric. 

The elegiac poets and the prose-writers (especially 
Livy) who urge a return to the simplicity of ancient 
times found, like the fabulist Phaedrus, in this tradition, 
rejuvenated in accordance with the Roman spirit, those 
moralizing loci communes which appeared suitable to the 
needs of their period. 

Seneca’s works mark the point of departure for a fresh 
evolution, a neo-Stoicism in which, thanks to him, the 
diatribe makes its formal re-entry into philosophy. 
Notwithstanding manifold inconsistencies, Seneca to- 
wards the end of his life becomes more and more faithful 
to the moral principles which he had borrowed from 
Bion and Ariston. If Lucan and Persius return to 
orthodox Stoicism, Juvenal, the last of the great Roman 
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satirists, is especially influenced by rhetores whose 
diatribist themes he develops at length. 

Among Christian writers Tertullian shows what profit 
the advocates of the new religion could draw from this 
pagan tradition. 

R Heinzc, I)e Horatio fiwms tmitatore (i8Hq); II Weber, Dr 
Senecae genere dicertdt Bioneo (1H95); R- Schiltzr, Juvenalis ethicus 
(IQ05); I\ Wendland, Die heUenistisch-riimtsrhe Kullur 1 (iqiz): C. 
Favez, Senecae ad Helviam tnatrem de consolatitme (iqiK); A Ollra- 
marc, Les Ongincs de la diatribe rotname (102ft), Th. iJrundt, 
Teriulltam Rthik (1Q2H). O Weinreirh, Zeilschrift fur Kirchen- 
geschtchte 1 042, jyff. , I.. Radermacher, Wcmtti und Lai hen (1040), 
115 ff ■ A. O. (trarwl. J. W. D ) 

DICAEARCHUS, a Greek from Messana, who lived 
most of his life in the Peloponnese, especially at Sparta; 
pupil of Aristotle and contemporary of Theophrastus. 
FI. c. 326-296 d.C. Fragments only survive of his works: 

I . Political, (i) Bios ' 7 ?AAaSoy, the first attempt at 
a universal history of culture, from the Golden Age to 
Dicaearchus’ time, (li) IloXnelm ( Constitutions ) of Pellcne, 
Corinth, Athens, and Sparta, (in) TpiiroXiriKoi;, per- 
haps a delineation of a ’mixed’ constitution, containing 
elements of monarchy, aristocracy, and democracy. Prob- 
ably this and ohers of Dicaearchus’ work were in dialogue 
form, (iv) f ()Xvp. 7 naKos and llava 0 r)vaiK 6 s, both probably in 
form political orations, (v) Iltpl tt/s- iv 'IXlai duaias, on 
Alexander’s sacrifice before the battle at the Grarucus. 

II. Biography and Literary History, (i) Blot, on 
the lives and writings of Plato and other philosophers. 
(11) II. AXtcalov, probably a biography and an exegetical 
commentary, (lii) Works on Homer, titles unknown, 
(iv) 'YiTodfneis Tail' EuijioKXeniis real Evpinlhtiv pvdiov (see 
HYPOTHESIS), (v) 77 . fwvcnKuii' dyuivan\ on competitions 
in music and poetry. The last three works were impor- 
tant sources for later scholars, containing much in- 
formation about liomer and the Dramatists. 

III . Philosophical, (i) 77 . i/n > xt}s, a dialogue on the 
corporeal nature and moitahty of the soul, apparently 
consisting of two parts, /leo/JuiKo'y and KopivOiaicos. 
(ii) 77 . ijiOnpds dvOpuimov, maintaining that man is de- 
stroyed more by man than by natural disasters, (in) A 
work on future things, title unknown, but apparently not 
identical with (iv) 11 . p.iivTiK'Tjs. (v) * 7 / tig Tpiuftairuiu 
Karupaois, 'Descent into the Trophoman Cave’, includ- 
ing immoralities of priests therein, (vi) Letter (? philo- 
sophical) to Arisloxenus. 

IV. Geographical. Iltplobng yfj y, cartography (and 
description?) of the known woild, establishing for 
geographers a main parallel of latitude lrom the Straits of 
Gibraltar to the Himalayas and the assumed eastern Ocean ; 
it included perhaps ‘Measurements of Mountains in 
Greece’, whose heights Dicaearchus over-estimated. 

Dicaearchus was a learned, fertile, and remarkably 
versatile author, of an original and genuinely scientific 
turn of mind. He influenced many subsequent writers, 
including Eratosthenes, Cicero, Josephus, and Plutarch. 
Cicero, who admired him greatly (Att. 2. 2. 6; 13. 31; 
Tusc. 1. 77), took him as the exemplar of the jSwr 
TrpaKTiKnt, Theophrastus as that of the /hoy OcwpijTiKos. 

FUG ii. 225 II.; GGM 1. 07 110, 238-43. F. Wcbrli, Dikaiarchos 
(ig44) , Thomson, Hist of An c. Geog. 134, 142, ISJ ff- ; EW Supjff v. 

DICAEOGENES, a tragic poet, probably of the latter 
half of the fifth century rue., wrote a Medea and a Cyprians 
(Aristotle, Port. 16, mentions the recognition scene). 

TGF 775-6. 

DICING with six-sided dice (*cu/ 9 oi, tesserae) or four- 
sided knucklebones (aoTpaynAoi, tali\ natural or manu- 
factured from, c.g., ivory) was a popular amusement in 
both Greece and Rome, either by itself or in association 
with board games. In Rome, where even Emperors (esp. 
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Claudius) were keen players, high sums were often 
staked; and dicing was officially illegal except at the 
Saturnalia. Tesserae may have been used in varying 
numbers, but tali were normally used in fours, the best 
(though statistically not the rarest) of the thirty-five 
possible throws being when each showed a different face 
(prob. = Venus). Canis was the worst throw with both 
tali and tesserae , but its precise nature is uncertain. 
Cheating, sometimes with loaded dice (/i*/ioAu/JSu>/icVoi), 
was not unknown, and to help prevent it the dice-box or 
‘tower’ was soon introduced. Finds of ancient dice, which 
include an Etruscan pair, are not uncommon. 

rW, h.v . lusortu tabula (Lamer), xin, 1900 H , esn, 1933 fT. 

L. A M. 

DICTA CATONIS (‘Dionysius’, sometimes added to 
Cato’s name, remains a puzzle), the title given to a 
verbified handbook of morality, partly pagan, portly 
Christian, which, dating in its original form probably 
from the third century A.n., was widely studied in the 
Middle Ages and translated into many European 
languages. The title ’Cato’ was perhaps an unknown 
author’s or compiler’s recognition of Cato the Elder as 
the first moralist of Home. 

The collection consists of (a) its most important part, 
four books of hcxamctei Disticha( 288 lines) ; (b) preceding 
them, 57 breves sententiac in prose ; (r) four short prae- 
fattones , that to book 1 being m prose, the rest in hexa- 
meters-, (d) 16 additional lines from the Zurich and 
Verona MSS. of ‘Cato’ ; (c) 78 single lines ( Monastic ha ), 
besides a considerable number of lines of Ca toman 
ongin (Uaehrens thought 52) in a carmen monustirhon 
constituting rules foi hie, Practepta Vivendi , and two 
short poems, possibly Catonian, De Musis and Kpitaphium 
Vitalis Minn. Uahrens accepted the ascription of the 
l'raerepta to Columbanus, but its affiliation is rather 
with a poem ascribed by Dummlei to Alcmn (205 lines 
published by Diimmler, MGli , Poet. lat. aevi Caralini i. 
275, 1880). This ascription Poas supports wirh proofs m 
Ahum uml Cato (1937), reprinting Diimmlcr’s text with 
marginal notes to indicate borrowings from Disttcha and 
Monusticha, Alcmn, he believes, used, not the medieval 
vulgate of ‘Cato’, hut a ti agment of the same family as the 
Veronese fragment. 

The collection has bequeathed many debatable ques- 
tions, e.g. which are the oldest parts, the prose or the 
verse ? whether or not there once existed a larger Corpus 
(uiUmianuml how much is pre-Christian? what altera- 
tions were made by a Carohngian recension? 

The maxims, not without worldly cunning and selfish- 
ness, inculcate on the whole a homely morality; they 
leprescnt, as proverbs do, the experience of the past, 
traceable sometimes to Greece, though occasionally the 
influence of Horace or Ovid appeals. The final couplet 
ol the Disticha (4. 4g) emphasizes the terseness aimed at. 

Tlxt. Uaehrens, PLM 111. 205 fi , Duff, Min T,at Poets (with 
trari'il ). Editions of Disticha (with varying amounts of the rest)- (J 
Ntniethv*. 1895, J N£ve, 1926; P. Constant (with Kr transl and 
liu ludini; Phaeilma, PubliliuB Svrus, and Avianus), 193K; M. Hoas, 
19^2 Kim transl. without text, W. J. ('hast: (U.S A. 1922) 

See also A. f Icinmnn, RA('.\\ QJ5 11. withhihliop. 941 ; E. Stechcrt, 
lh i^atntiis quae dicuntur distichis (Dish CJrcitswald 1912); M. Hoas, 
I>ir Kpistola Catoms (Akad Amsterd. 1934); Alcmn und Cato ( 1 v»37)- 
Ai tales on MSS and relevant questions, liy M Iloas listed in his cd. 
1)1 Disticha, Ixxxfl. ,() Aruban /The. Distich* ul Cato and the Proverbs 
ol Alfied, Bull. Soc Detires Lund 1951/2, 95 ff. . It. Ha/.elton, ‘Chaucer 
and C.'ato’, Speculum i960, 357 fl. J- W- D. ; A. M D. 

DICTATOR. The dictatorship, which is found ns a 
permanent office in other Latin states, was added to the 
liftman constitution soon after the expulsion of the king 9 
to provide a temporary, extraordinary magistracy in 
military — and later domestic— crises, ret gerundae causa. 
Any connexion with Etruscan or Oscan magistracies is 
obscure (see mkddix). Originally a major colleague of 


the consuls, known as praetor maximus, the dictator soon 
became completely independent, holding undivided 
authority of military character, not subject to veto or 
appeal, both abroad and at Home. Twenty-four lictors 
indicated his quasi-regal power, which, however, was 
rather a concentration of the consular authority than a 
limited revival of the kingship. The dictator was not 
elected by the people, but nominated by a consul on the 
Senate’s proposal. A lex cunata confirmed the nomina- 
tion. After 361 B.C. consulares were normally selected, 
earlier the ’best man’ was chosen. The dictator (who 
was also known as magister popult , master of the infantry) 
immediately appointed a magister equitum (q.v.) as his 
subordinate. Other magistrates remained in office but 
were subject to the dictator, who held his post for six 
months at most, the length of a campaigning season, or 
else retired when his particular task was done. This time 
limit rendered the dictatorship comparatively useless 
outside Italy, and its importance declined in the third 
century. Dictators were increasingly employed for minor 
purposes —holding elections or celebrating festivals or 
fixing the ‘sacred nail’, etc. — and popular agitation, long 
unsuccessful, was able by 300 ti.c. to subject the dictator- 
ship to provocatio (q.v.). Despite a revival during the 
invasion of Hannibal it was never again employed for its 
original purpose after 216 H.c., perhaps because of sena- 
torial jealousy of independent authorities. After 202 li.c. 
even the dictators with limited competence were no more 
appointed. Later dictatorships (see sulla i, caesar 1) 
differed widely from the original in scope and purpose. 

Livy bks 1-25 and Dion Hal. passim , Polybius etc Art ‘Dictator’ 
in PW with ‘Magister Equitum’, ibid. Suppl. v (lists), Mommsen, 
Rdm Staatsr 11 141 fT , Mr loth, Rom Cesch. 75 tT. , A. ltoscnberg, 
Staal der altcn llaliker (1913), 8q fT. ; E Meyrr, Kl. Schr (1924) ii. 
272, II Siber, ROmisrhcs Ver/assungsrecht (1952), 103 li. ; E S. 
Stuveley, fhst 1956, 101 tf (discussion of modern litcratuie, 1940- 
54); A. Alloldi, burly Rome and the Latins (1965). A. N. S -W. 

DICTYS CRETENSIS, a Cretan of Cnossos, com- 
panion of Idomcneus at Troy, and reputed author of a 
Trojan War diary, actually composed perhaps in the 
second o^ third century A.n. (PTeb. ii. 268). This work, 
supposedly discovered during Nero’s reign, was trans- 
lated into Latin prose by L. Septimius (4th c. ?) and 
with Dares (q.v.) formed the chief source drawn upon 
by medieval writers on the Troy-saga. 

Tlxt. W. Eiscnhut (Teubncr, 1958). C. C. W. 

DIDACTIC POETRY includes under one name many 
works which have little in common, except that their 
subject-matter is not love or war but science, philosophy, 
or some art or craft. The Greeks hardly regarded it as a 
separate genre, but classed it under the general head of 
C 7 ri]. For works of this nature see the articles on hesiod, 
the Pre-Socratic philosophers, menecrates( 2 ), aratus(i), 
NICANDEU, MARCEU.LIS (9), MANETHO, DIONYSIUS (9) PEH1- 

euetes, opptan. For Latin works see Lucretius, cicero 
(i), {Pro gnostic a), vahho(3), m Acer (2), viroil (Georgies), 
oviD ( Halieutica ), crattius, manilius (3), ckrmanicus 
(Phaenomena), columella (book 10), nemesianus, teren- 
TI ANUS, SERENUS (2), CARMEN DE FlOURIS, CARMEN DE 
PONDERIDUS, AVIF.N1US. 

DIDASCALIA. The word means primarily the ‘teach- 
ing’ of a play or dithyramb to the chorus which was to 
perform it by a poet or the professional trainer employed, 
and then, more generally, the production of the play or 
dithyramb. (In Plutarch and other late writers the term 
may also be applied to the group of plays performed.) 
In the plural diSatncaAiai refers to the records of per- 
formances, including the names of victorious tribes, 
choregoi , poets, actors, and flute-players for each year, 
and of the plays performed at the Dionysiac festivals; 
it appears that the name of the true author was recorded 
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when a play was produced in another name, but see 
Schol. Kur. Andr. 445. Aristotle’s lost works included 
one book entitled AiSaaxaXiai and one book of Ni/cai 
A tow a 1 a* at dovircai /cal A^val/cai. These must have been 
completed from the ofhcial records; it is not known 
whether these were engraved on stone from the first or 
not; but it is generally agreed that the inscriptions, of 
which large fragments remain (IG 11 2 . 2318-25, with some 
other scraps), and which were probably engraved in the 
third century or late fourth century H.c., were based on 
the work of Aristotle so far as this went, and brought up 
to date afterwards; and that Aristotle was also the source 
from which the scholars of Alexandria and Pergamum 
(Athenaeus 306 e) (including the authors of the Hypo- 
theses to the plays m our manuscripts) must have drawn; 
it is not known how far his researches went beyond the 
official records, nor in what year his record began. The 
inscription numbered IG li 2 . 2318 probably carried 
the record back to 502 n.c. or a few years earlier, and is 
generally thought to correspond to Aristotle's Nlxai ; the 
other inscriptions are likely to have drawn upon his 
Aihaa/caXuu. 

See K. Rench in PW v 1 (1003), s.v 'DiJaskaliai' ; A Wilhelm, 
f Irkunden drama tischen Auffukrungen in Athen (190ft); E. Cf»ppn, 
Introduction of Comedy into the City lhunycut (1903), and urts. 111 
AJPhil , 1899 and 1900, AjA/ch. 1900, and He\p. iy.43; Pickard- 
C/ambndRe, Dramatic Festivals of Athens (1953), cli 2, G Juchmaim, 
De Anstntelis duliscalns (1909). A. W. P.-C. 

DIDASCALIAE at Rome. Plautus’ S fichus and Pseudo - 
lus (m A), Terence’s plays and Donatus’ commentary 
thereon are prefaced by brief remarks concerning first 
performance, games at which performed, presiding 
magistrates, producer, composer, and type of music, 
Greek original, order of play in author’s works, consuls 
of the year, etc. They were often incomplete; varying 
in different manuscripts; source unknown; nevertheless 
of fundamental impoitance. 

Sec Schanz liusius, 105. W. B. 

D 1 DIUS (1, PIV 5), Titus, as colleague of Norhanus 
(q.v. 1. tribune 103 11.C.), vainly tried to intercede against 
his prosecution of Cacpio (q.v. 1). Praetor in Macedonia, 
he triumphed in 100 or 99. Consul with Q. Mctcllus 
Ncpos (98), he helped to pass the lex Caecilia Didia, 
which, after the troubles of 100—98, established procedure 
for valid legislation and gave the Senate power to decide 
on contested validity: among other provisions, an interval 
of three nundinae was imposed between promulgation of 
a law and voting on it, and ‘tacking’ unrelated measures in 
a single bill was forbidden. lie then commanded in Spain 
against the Celtiberians and by treacherous massacres 
gained the rare honour of a second triumph (93). A legate 
in the Social War, he was killed in June 89. E. B. 

DIDIUS (2, PIP'S) JULIANUS, Mahctjs, a rich senator, 
was chosen by the praetorians after a mock auction of the 
Empire to succeed Pertinax on 28 Mar. A.n. 193, in 
preference to the latter’s father-in-law Flavius Sulpi- 
cianus. He promised to restore the memory of Commodus, 
whose disloyal prefect Cactus was executed. But his 
election was unpopular with the masses and above all 
with the provincial armies; within a few weeks Septimius 
Severus was proclaimed Emperor at Carnuntum and 
Pesccnnius Niger in the East. The praetorians went over 
to the former and upon their direction the Senate deposed 
Julianus, who was murdered in his deserted palace on 
1 June a.d. 193. 

Herodian a. 6—13; Dio Cassius bk. 73: D.M. Coins, Rom. Emp. v, 
lxix. 11-18. H. M. D. P.; B. 11. W. 

DIDO, legendary daughter of a king of Tyre, known by 
Virgil as Belus; she is said to have had the name of 
Elissa at Tyre, and to have been (called Dido (?‘The 


Wanderer’) at Carthage. Her husband, called Sychaeus 
by Virgil, was murdeied by her brother Pygmalion, now 
king of Tyre, and Dido, escaping with some followers 
to Libya, there founded Carthage. At this point legends 
diverge. The older story, narrated by Timaeus, was that 
in order to escape marriage with the king of Libya 
(larbas in Virgil) Dido built a pyre as though for an 
offering and leapt into the flames. The Roman form of 
the story, which gained currency at the time of the Punic 
Wars and was probably followed by Naevius and Ennius, 
brought Aeneas to Carthage, but Varro, who adopts it, 
makes Dido’s sister Anna, not Dido herself, perish for 
love of Aeneas. The story contained in the first and 
fourth hooks of the Aenetd may have been invented by 
Virgil himself. Aeneas, shipwrecked on the coast of 
Libya, is brought by Venus to the palace and entertained 
by Dido, who falls in love with him. After a while Aeneas 
departs, warned by Mercunus to leave Carthage and 
pursue his destiny, and Dido throws herself on the pyre. 
Ovid in [leroides 7 presents Dido's lamentation in a 
rhetorical form. Modern sentiment lias reviled Aeneas’ 
treatment of Dido, hut fiis desertion of her in obedience 
to divine command is an essential element in his ‘piety’ 
(see AL.NRAS 1). 

For the sources see A. S Pease, Verg. Aen. 4 (1935), 14 ff. 

C. B. 

DIDYMA, oracular sanctuary of Apollo 10 miles south 
of Miletus. It was in the hands of the priestly clan of 
Branchidae, by which name it was commonly known, and 
was, with Delphi, the most cosmopolitan of C reek oracles; 
it received gifts front Pharaoh Nccho and Croesus. The 
archaic temple, from which little survives, was destroyed 
by the Persians, probably in 494 n.c.; and in 480 the 
Branchidac were removed by Xerxes to Sngdiana, where 
their desc endants were massacred by Alexander the Great. 
The cult statue of Apollo Philesios by Canachus was also 
carried off, but it was restored by Scleucus I. Thereafter 
the cult was administered by the Milesian Slate, with an 
annually elected prophetes and other officials. The build- 
ing of a new temple over 350 feet long was commenced 
c. 300 n.c.; of unconventional design, with a raised 
stage-like chamber behind the pronaos y and a sunken 
hypaethral sekas which contained a dainty shrine, it is 
one of the most magnificent ruins of the ancient world. 
The Didymeia ranked among the great games of Roman 
times. 

Inscriptions and architecture (T. Wiccand) Didyma (1041-58); 
G. E. Bean, Aegean Turkey (iy06), ch. xi. J. M. C. 

DIDYMUS (1) (c. 8o~io b.c.) belonged to the school 
founded at Alexandria by Aristarchus (q.v. 2) and himself 
taught there. A scholar of immense learning and industry 
(cf. his nickname XaX/cevrcpo? and BtfJXtoXdQas, the 
latter because of occasional self-contradictions due to his 
having forgotten what he had said in earlier books), he 
is said to have written 3,500 or 4,000 works. His im- 
portance for literary history consists primarily in his 
careful compilation of the critical and exegctical work 
of earlier scholars. He was not an original researcher, 
hut rather a discriminating variorum editor and a 
scrupulous transmitter of learning that might otherwise 
have been lost. 

Works: i. He sought to reconstitute lost_ recensions 
by Aristarchus of the Homeric text by the comparison of 
copies and by the examination of Aristarchus’ com- 
mentaries and special treatises. His results were much 
used by the scholiasts. 2. Commentaries, with abundant 
mythological, geographical, historical, and biographical 
information, on Homer, Hesiod, Pindar, Bacchylides, 
Choerilus, Aeschylus, Sophocles, Ion, Euripides, Achaeus, 
Cratinus, Aristophanes, Phrynichus, Eupolis, Menan- 
der, Thucydides, Antiphon, Isaeus, Isocrates, Aeschines, 
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Demosthenes, Hyperides, Dinarchus. Much of the oldest 
scholia to Pindar, Sophocles, Euripides, and Aristophanes 
is ultimately derived from Didymus. A papyrus fragment 
of his commentary on Demosthenes’ Philippics illustrates 
well his compilatory method. 3. Lexicography: Aegtis 
rpayiKal and /Ic'fctr Koip.iKa. 1 . These collections formed 
a valuable source lor scholiasts and lexicographers, e.g. 
Hesychius. On Corrupt Expressions , On Expressions of 
Doubtful Meaning, Metaphorical Expressions, On Proverbs, 
a chief source of the extant works of the Paroemiographi 
(q.v.). 4. Grammar: On Orthography , On Analogy among 
the Romans , On Inflexions. 5. Literature and antiquities: 
On Lyric Poets , Sevt) larupia (on myths and legends), 
Miscellany {Evp.pa.KTiL avfnruouLKa), On the Axones of 
Solon , works on the death of Aeneas, the birthplace of 
llomer, etc., and a polemic against Cie. Rep., which was 
answered by Suetonius; but this last may be by his 
namesake Claudius Didymus. 

M Schmidt, liidytnt Chalrenteri grammatni Alexandrmi fragmenta 
(iKs 4), A Ludwirh, Anslarchs homerisrhe 'lextkntik (1H84-5); 
C. Lehrs, Die Pindar sc hoi itm (18(13); H. Diels u. W. Schubnri, LK 
Kommentar zu Demosthenes (1004); A. Korte, Rh. Mus. igo.s; P. 
Foucart, Memmres dr I'lnstitut National de France iqoq M van dcr 
\ alk, Researches on the Text and Scholia oj the Iliad 1(1961), Sjh ff 

J. F. L. ; H. 11 . 

DIDYMUS ( 2 ), Claudius, the Younger (rst c. a.d.), an 
Atticist lexicographei , wrote on the incorrect diction ot 
'Phucydides {fie pi rdjy Tjfj.apTijp.L'uiv napa ttjv draAnyiav 
blovKubiOji), abridged the Attic lexicon of llcraLleon of 
Ephesus, and wrote a monograph comparing 1 .at in with 
Greek. 1*. B. R. F. 

D 1 EKPLUS (Sit'ffTrAouc), a naval mancpuvre which tlie 
Greeks apparently borrowed from tlie Phoenicians in 
the Persian Wars. The ships of one line, feinting to ratn 
the galleys of the opposing line, swept between them 
(dittfTrAeuWi’Tts), damaging their ours 01 rudder-oar, and 
circled about to strike the helpless craft in the rear. To 
prevent this, a fleet was drawn up in two lines, either in 
file, as at Artemisium (LJ. Wilcken, Hermes 1906, 103 tb), 
or in staggered formation, as at Arginusae (Xen. Ilell. 
1. (1. 20). With the heavier ships of Hellenistic times, the 
insertion of lembi in the lines (Polyb. 16. 4. 8 il. ), and 
the lloman reliance on boarding (ibid. 1. 22 3, 51), the 
dtekplus was less often used. 

IF. T. Walhnga, The Boarding- Bridge 0/ the Romans (Groningen, 
195(1) C. G S. 

DIES FASTI, NEFASTI. On the Homan calendar 
(see calendars) certain days were marked F , meaning /m 
or Justus, literully ‘days of speaking’, wlien the formal 
words necessary to transact legal business might be 
spoken, i.e. the courts were open and the day was not a 
festival. Others were N(efasti), when for one reason or 
another legal business might not be done (properly 
speaking, it was not impossible, hut to do it was a 
uitium and must be expiated by a sacrifice). See Varro, 
Ling. 6. 29 ff. for other classes of days: C{omitialis), when 
public assemblies might he held; EN(doternsus) or 
wtercisus, lawful during the pause in the middle of the 
sacrificial ritual; Q{uando) ST(ercus) D(elatum) F(as), 
15 June, when tlie shrine of Vesta (q.v.) was cleansed; 
Q(uandn) R(ex) C(mmtiauit) F(as), 24 Mar., 24 May, 
when the rex (q.v.) saernrum had certain formal duties. 
On existing calendars, the sign N*. probably nefas , feriae 
publicae, is used somewhat erratically for many of the 
dies nefasti. Dies religiosi are any days, whether nefasti or 
not, supposed to be unlucky, e.g. the anniversary of 
Cannae. H. J. R. 

DIETETICS was originally the regulation of life for 
those who were training for the games, and this type of 


dietetics was practised os long as games were held. In 
the fifth century Iierodicus ol Sclymbria, Plato says 
{Resp. 406 a), tried to heal the sick by prescribing a certain 
regimen; from then on dietetics became an established 
means of treating patients, like surgery or pharmacology. 

Still more important than dietetics for athletes and 
the sick was that for the healthy as advocated by Greek 
physicians. If diseases due to a disturbance of the bodily 
balance can be healed by diet, it must be likewise possible 
to prevent diseases by a diet which preserves tins balance 
undisturbed. Such prevention is the more necessary since 
the bodily balance is constantly changed by whatever a 
person does, eats, or drinks, by exercises and the seasons; 
it must be constantly restored so as to avoid the danger of 
falling into disease at almost any moment. The healthy 
no less than the sick, it was therefore claimed, should fall 
under the permanent supervision of the physician. 

For their dietetic rules the physicians determined with 
minute accuracy tlie quality of all factors influencing the 
body from without or within. They regulated with great 
care every detail of life according to the necessities of 
health alone, and without paying any attention to the 
demands of business activities, politics, or normal life. 
They admitted that the poor had to content themselves 
with what was possible for them, but wanted the rich, 
who alone had the means ot living a healthy life, to do 
so, even if it meant giving up everything else. Strange 
as it seems, people accepted this medical philosophy, 
believing as they did that health is the greatest hlessing in 
this life of uncertainty and change. Such ideas became 
the more plausible, at least for the upper classes who 
were not restrained by any considerations of occupation, 
especially since political independence was gradually 
destroyed in the city-states. Yet even among the poor 
dietetic measures in as far as they could be applied were 
very common. 

There can be no doubt that the demand of physicians 
on the healthy was responsible for much nervousness. 
People became too conscious of their bodies; besides, 
they were unable to endure sudden and unforeseen 
changes, and in addition tended to remain aloof from all 
useful activity, a consequence deplored by philosophers 
and statesmen. Yet it was not until Greek medicine was 
transmitted to the Homans that a certain change took 
place. The Romans insisted that the healthy man could 
do whatever he pleased, for otherwise he could not fulfil 
his duties as a citizen; dietetics they thought only good 
for weaklings and scholars. In the Homan Empire, how- 
ever, even this opposition was overcome. With the rise 
of autocratic government and the beginning of the 
archaistic movement the Greek conception won the day 
and its reign was uncontested until the heathen ideal of 
bodily health vanished before the new God. 

ANCIENT SoiIRChS. Hippocrates, Fit (A flmrrrjr vyi€Li>f)s ; Jlepl HialTqt 
bks. 1-4, Galen, 'Yyicusii', bks. 1- 6, Philostralus, Ilcpi yutiviumKVS. 

Modern Literature General, L. Kdelstein^ Die Antike (1931). 
Relation to gymnastics, L. F.nglert, Sludxen 2. Getch. d. Med. (1929). 
Medical content, J. Marcuse, Pultehk im Alterthum (1H99); W. W. 
Jaeger, Panina (U.S A. 1944), m. iff., 44 f., overemphasizes the 
educational value ol dietetics as of medicine in general For the 
strong opposition to the dietetics ideal and its reasons sec L FdcUrem, 
‘The Relation of Ancient Philosophy to Medicine', Bulletin of the 
History of Medicine 1952, 307 ff. A compromise between Greek and 
Christian ideas was attempted by some early Church lathers (A. 
Decker, Kennttuss und Pflege des K or pus be 1 Clement von A/exandreta, 
1936) Greek dietetics, despite its general similarity with Hindu 
medical dietetics, lacks the emphasis which the latter puts on 'the 
knowledge ot the long and perfect life' (H. A Zunmer. Hindu Medicine , 
U.S. A 1948, lxvin f.). The counterpart of the Hindu dietetics of the 
soul practised hy the priest (Zimmer, op. cit , xliu) among the ancients 
is the ethical dietetics taught by philosophers. L. E. 

DIEUCHIDAS of Megara (4th c. B.c.) wrote annals of 
Megara (JtfeyapiKa), and ascribed the recension of Homer 
to Solon. 

FGrH iii. 485; J. A. Davison, CQ I959» 216 ff. 
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DIFFERENTIAE, distinctions between words of 
similar form (ora, hora) or meaning ( met us , timor , pavor) 
formulated by rhetoricians and grammarians as an aid to 
correct diction. The earliest .Latin examples are in the 
ps. -Ciceronian Rhetorica ad Jlerennium and Varro’s De 
Ling. Lat. Many differentiae were discussed by miscellan- 
ists (Suetonius in his Prat a, Aldus Gellius), by lexico- 
graphers (Vermis Flaccus, Nonius especially m book 5), 
and by grammarians. Anonymous lists compiled from 
various sources were sometimes attributed to great names 
(Diff, Cfatonis, etc.) and many items were incorporated in 
glossaries. Many differentiae, howcvei , do not correspond 
with the actual usage of Latin authors. 

C. HruRnnli, Studie suite Differentiae Verhorum (1055). Returns’— 
Hosms, § 1 121. J. I 1 ' M. 

DIGESTA, a title applied by the classical jurisprudence 
to treatises on the law as a whole (see jurisprudence), 
and by Justinian to the main part of his codification, 
published after the first Codex and Jnstilutiones. An 
alternative name for this part of Justinian’s work was 
Pandectae, a counterpart of Greek origin to the Latin 
name formed from digerere. By the constitution of 15 Dec. 
530, beginning with the words ‘Deo auctore’, the Emperor 
initiated the work by giving instructions to his minister 
of justice Tribonianus (q.v.) for its composition by the 
collection of passages from the works of classical jurists. 
Precisely three years later the collection was published 
by the Constitution ‘Tanta’, which contains precious in- 
dications on the origin and formation ol the work, but 
nothing on the method by which the editorial com- 
mission (five professors and eleven advocates under the 
presidency of Tribonian) accomplished their task. The 
Digesta came into force on 30 Dec. 533. They contain 
excerpts from works of jurists of more than three cen- 
turies; the earliest is Q. Mucins Scaevola (q.v. 5), and the 
latest are Modestinus, Hcrmogenianus (qq.v.), and 
Chansius, but <15 per cent, of the work is taken from 
authors of the period between a.d. ioo and 250. Justinian 
records that two thousand books with three millions of 
lines were read by the compilers for this purpose, but 
only a twentieth, 150,000 lines, were selected. A not 
quite accurate list of authors and works excerpted (Index 
Florentmus) is annexed to the best MS. of the Digest, 
preserved at Florence. The collection is divided into 
fifty books, the books into titles with headings taken 
chiefly from, and arranged in the order of, the praetorian 
edict. 7'he excerpts (‘fragments’) vary in length from a 
few words to several thousand, but each has an inscriptio 
indicating its author and the work from which it is taken. 

It was certainly a strange idea of the Emperor or his 
counsellors to construct a code of existing law by com- 
piling passages written three to five centuries before, and 
presenting them as his own opinion (const. ‘Omnem’ 6: 
‘omnia nostra facimus’). The compilers, moreover, did 
not restrict themselves to collecting legal rules and formu- 
lations of a general character: they copied passages with 
historical reminiscences, etymological observations, 
quotations taken from Homer, polemics and divergent 
opinions, precious of course from a historical point of 
view, but superfluous and embarrassing in a work which 
according to a strict order of Justinian should have been 
a codification, since the jurists’ opinions weie to be con- 
sidered as current and valid law. The task of the compilers 
was very difficult; the mosaic compilation of more than 
9,000 fragments could not produce a perfect result; 
repetitions and contradictions were unavoidable (though 
strictly forbidden by Justinian) in such an enormous 
work, completed in less than three years. Another reason 
for the insufficiency of the work was the order of the 
Emperor that the compilers might alter and improve any- 


thing that seemed to them 'superuacuum uel impcrfcctum 
uel minus ldoneum’ (const. 'Tanta ’ 10). Such alterations in 
the classical texts, by omission, addition, or substitution, 
are called 'interpolations’ ('emblcmata Triboniani’). 
The simplest merely suppress references to institutions 
which had been abolished or had become obsolete, such 
as rnancipatio (q.v.) and res mannpi, in 1 ure cessio ( see 
dominium), dotis dictio ( see marriage), fidueia (see 
security), or else replace them by modern terms. Some- 
times the need for compression leads to the conflation of 
several passages into one or to the omission or abbrevia- 
tion of arguments so as to produce an unintelligible or 
chaotic text. On the other hand, superfluous additions 
were made in explanation of a word or a rule. But a great 
number of interpolations were far from being merely 
formal alterations, as when the classical decision was 
restricted to special matters of fact or changed into an 
opposite one in conformity with the new law of imperial 
constitutions of post-classical times, and with reforms of 
Justinian himself, or under the influence of new legal 
doctrines and ideas. It is clear that such a method some- 
times brought confusion into the precise constructions of 
the classical jurists. 

The detection of interpolations engaged the attention 
of the humanist lawyers of the sixteenth century, but it 
was only in the sixty years beginning c. 1880 that the 
attempt to distinguish by this means the ‘classical’ from 
the ‘Byzantine’ law became the chief interest of scholars. 
In the first four decades of this period a number of 
criteria for the identification of interpolations were pro- 
pounded and much of undeniable validity was achieved. 
Thereafter, the uncritical application of increasingly sub- 
jective criteria, particularly in the field of language and 
style, led to exaggerated claims which left few texts un- 
scathed. There was, moreover, a failure to distinguish 
between merely verbal interpolations and those which 
effected a substantial change in the law; and the coneen- 
tiation on the search tor interpolations led to an excessive- 
ly clear-cut distinction between the classical law and the 
law of Justinian to the exclusion of the possibility of the 
texts 1 having been altered and edited in the interval. These 
and other considerations have led in recent years to a 
diversion of interest in other directions, and in particular 
to the examination of the fate of the texts in the post- 
classical period and the related study of the ‘vulgarization’ 
of the law in this period and the identification of a classical 
revival in Justinian’s time and immediately before. And 
within the classical law there has been a greater readiness 
to recognize divergences and developments. 

Moulhn Editions Mommsen, Digesta lust imam (2 vols. 

1870); Mommsen, I*. Krueger, Corpus tuns civt/ts 1 (ifith Mono- 
typed ed 1 () ^4) A pocket-edition hy Hontnnlr, Fadda, Ferrini, 
lliccoborin, Scmlojd contains some useful suggestions (vol. i, tqoR; 
vol. ji, Important works of reference: A. Gumneri-Citati, 

Indue dt lie parole e frasi ritemite interpolate 2 (1027), bupplcm. in 
Studi Rttcobonu 1 and Festschrift ftlr P Koschaker 1 (1910). Index 
Jnterpoliitionum quae in lustmuini lhgeitis inesse duuntur (initiated by 
L. Mitteis and edited under the direction ol E l.evy and E U.ibcl; 
3 vols. and 1 Suppl , IQ29— 35). Vacabulunum wnsprudmttue Rotnanae, 
in 5 volumes (not yet lnushed). See also the bibliographies undei i.aw 
AND PROCEDURE., HOMAN, § I, and JURISPRUDENCE. A B. ; D. N. 

DIKASTERION (biKaarypiov) was the ordinary Greek 
term for ‘lawcourt’. In Athens until the beginning of the 
sixth century u.c. all verdicts were given by magistrates 
(see archontes) or by the Areopagus (q.v.) or the ephetai 
(q.v.). Solon (q.v.) seems to have instituted a system by 
which an assembly of citizens (heliaia, q.v.) heard appeals 
against magistrates’ verdicts, or authorized the imposition 
of penalties above certain limits. The next stages of 
development are obscure, but presumably appeals be- 
came so usual that magistrates practically ceased to give 
verdicts and the assembly did not have time to hear all 
the cases referred to it. A system of juries was therefore 
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set up, in which each jury consisted of a number of 
citizens who tried a case on behalf of all the citizens. 

2 . For the period after the middle of the fifth century 
we have fuller information. Volunteers for jury service 
(who had to be over 30 years old) were called for at the 
beginning of each year, and a list of 6,000 jurors for the 
year was drawn up. To encouiage volunteers, each juror 
received a small ice for each day on which lie sat to tiy 
a case. This payment was introduced by Pericles (q.v.), 
who probably fixed it at 2 ohols; it was raised to 3 ubols 
not later than 425. Since the payment was less than an 
able-bodied man would earn by an ordinary day’s work, 
one of its effects was that many of the volunteers were 
men who were too old for work. 'Phis state of affaiis is 
satirized by Aristophanes in the Wasps. 

3. The number of jurors who formed a jury varied 
according to the type of case, but was usually several 
hundred. In one trial it is said to have been 6,000. In the 
fourth century odd numbers (e.g. 501) were used, to 
avoid a tie in the voting, but there is no evidence for odd 
numbers in the fifth century. It is not known what 
method was used in the fifth century for allocating jurors 
to courts. By the early fourth century a system of lot was 
used for this purpose, and later in the century a more 
complicated system of lot (described in detail in Arist. 
Ath. Pol. 63-6) was introduced. The aim was to prevent 
bribery by making it impossible to know beforehand 
which jurors would try which case. 

4. Each trial was arranged and presided over by a 
magistrate or group of magistrates. Different magistrates 
had responsibility for diflcrcnt types of case. The (ep- 
onymous) arihoti (sre arciiontes) had charge of cases 
concerning family and inheritance rights. The hanleus 
had charge of most cases connected with religion. The 
polntiarchus (q.v.) had charge of cases concerning non- 
Athenians. The thesmothctin (q.v.) had charge of a wide 
variety of cases; in general any type of public case which 
did not clearly fall within the province of another magi- 
strate came to them The strut egoi (q.v.) had charge of 
cases concerning military and naval service. The hmdeka 
(q.v.) had charge of cases of theft and similar oflcnces. 
Many types of private case were the responsibility of the 
f’lsaf'oi'eis or ol the Fortv, and there were several lesser 
boards of inagistiales with responsibility for particular 
types of case, such as the apodektai and the nautodtkai 
(q.v.). 

5. In the fifth century and the first half of the fourth 
each magistrate sat regularly in the same court. The 
hehaui (q.v.) was the court of the thesmothetai , the In- 
serted Court (to / 7 a/jd/ 3 ucTTov) was the court ol the hendeka, 
and the Odeum (q.v.) was probably the court of the eis- 
af*aqei s. Other courts were the New Court (to Kaivov), the 
Court at Eykos (to fVi Avkuj), the Kullion, the Triangular, 
Cl renter, and Middle Courts (to Tplywvov , to Mil^ov, 
to Mtfjni'), and the Painted Poilico (rj orod 7} ttoikIXtj). In 
Aristotle’s time magistrates no longer sat regularly in the 
same courts, hut were allocated to courts by lot each day. 
Distinct from all these courts were the Areopagus (q.v.) 
and the other special homicide courts (see LPHETAl), in 
which a different procedure was followed. 

6. When anyone wished to bring a prosecution, he 
gave his charge to the appropriate magistrate. It was the 
lesponsibility of the accuser to deliver the summons to 
the accused. The magistrate held an inquiry (a vdicptmt), 
at which he heard statements and evidence from both 
parties. Some trivial cases could be decided by the magis- 
trate forthwith, but generally the purpose of the inquiry 
was simply to satisfy him that the case should be taken to 
court. 

7. At the trial the magistrate presided, but he did not 
give directions or advice to the jury, and did not perform 
the functions of a modem judge. The accuser spoke first, 


and the accused afterwards. If either party was a minor, 
a woman, or a non-citizen, the speech was made by the 
nearest adult male relative or patron; but otherwise each 
party had to speak for himself, unless clearly incapable, 
though he might deliver a speech written for him by a 
professional specch-wrilcr, and he might call on friends 
to speak too in his support. I11 the course of his speech he 
could request to have laws or other public documents 
read out to the court. He could also call witnesses. Until 
some date in the first half of the fourth century, witnesses 
gave their evidence orally, and might he questioned by 
the speaker who called them (hut not cross-examined by 
Jus opponent). Later in the fourth century witnesses 
gave evidence beforehand in writing, and at the trial 
merely signified assent when their statements were read 
out. Women, children, and slaves could not appear in 
court as witnesses, but a written record of a slave’s state- 
ment could he produced as evidence if the statement had 
been made under torture. A certain length of time (vary- 
ing according to the type of case) was allowed for each 
party to make his speech, the time being measured by a 
water-clock. 

8. When the speeches of the parties were over, the 
jury heard no impartial summing-up and had no oppor- 
tunity for discussion, but voted at once. In the fifth cen- 
tury each juror voted by placing a pebble or shell in an 
urn; there was one urn for condemnation and one for 
acquittal. In the fourth century each juror was given two 
bronze votes, one with a hole pierced through it signi- 
fying condemnation and one unpierced signifying ac- 
quittal, and he placed one in a ‘valid’ (bronze) urn and 
the other in an ‘invalid’ (wooden) urn ; this method helped 
to ensure that the voting was secret and that each juror 
cast only one vote. When all had voted, the votes were 
counted, and the majority decided the verdict. A tie 
meant acquittal. There was no appeal from the jury’s 
verdict. 

9. For some offences the penalty was laid down by 
law, but for others the penalty had to be decided by the 
jury. In such cases, when the verdict had been given 
against the accused, the accuser proposed u penalty and 
the accused proposed another (naturally more lenient). 
Each spoke in support of his proposal, and the jury voted 
again to decide between them. Penalties regularly im- 
posed were fines or damages, confiscation of property, 
confinement in the stocks, partial or total disfranchise- 
ment (see atimia), exile, or death. I ,ong terms of imprison- 
ment were not imposed. 

10. The chief fault of the Athenian lawcourts was that 
a jury could too easily he swayed by a skilful speaker. 
Most jurors were men of no special intelligence or legal 
experience ; yet, without expert advice or guidance, they 
had to distinguish true from false statements and valid 
from invalid arguments, and they had to interpret the law 
as well as decide the facts. It says much for the Athenians’ 
alertness and critical sense that the system worked as 
well as it did. The advantages were that the large juries 
were hard to bribe or browbeat, and that the lawcourts 
and the people were as nearly as possible identical, so 
that an accused man felt that he was being judged by the 
Athenian people, not merely hy some government 
official or according to an obscure written rule. Thus the 
institution of popular juries was one of the Athenians’ 
greatest democratic achievements. 

See DIKE, PARACS RAPHE, SYKOPHANTAI. 

J. H. I.ipiius, Das attische Rechl und Rechtsverfahren (1905-15): 
H. Hommcl, ‘Helmin', Fhilal Suppl. xix (1927), K. J. Bonner and 
O Smith, The Administration of Justice from Homer to Aristotle 
( 1 910-8) ; K. Lammli. Das attische Prozessverfahrrn in seiner Wtrkuna 
auf die Cerichtsrede (IQ38); S. Dow, ‘Aristotle, the Klerotena, and 
the Courts’, IJarv. Stud 1939, 1 ff ; Hnmelt, Hist. A then Const.; 
R. Turasiewicz, De serins testibus in Atheniensium tudints (1963); 
D. M. MncDowell, Athenian Homicide Laiv (1963); M. I.avcncy, 
Aspects de la logographie judiciaire attique (1964). D. M. M. 
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DIKE (i) (dUij), personification, mostly literary, of 
justice. One of the Horae (Hesiod, Theo g. 902), she reports 
to Zeus the wrong-doings of men (Op. 256 fl.), and similar 
ideas occur in later authors. In Arutus ( Phaen . 96 ff.), 
she is the constellation Virgo, who finally left the earth 
when the Bronze Age began; some (as Ov. Met. 1. 
1 49~5o) call her Astruca in this connexion. In art she 
is sometimes shown punishing Injustice (see Paus. 5. 18. 
2; cf. von Sybel in Roscher’s Lexikon i. 1019). She 
catches an evil-doer (Eur. Heracl. 941); will not suffer 
a murderer to live (Acts xxviii. 4), perhaps from popular 
(pagan) belief. Cf. Schrenk in G. Kittel, Theologtsehes 
Worterbuch sum Neuen Testament ii. 180 ff. H, J. R. 

DIKE (2) ( Slkt /) in Athenian law was the general term for 
'case’. The principal distinction was between public cases 
(dtfca l brjfiounu) and private cases ( 6 lk<ii But often, 

confusingly, the term dike without qualification was used 
for private cases only, in contrast with graphe and other 
types of public case. 

2 . The following distinctions may in general be made 
between public and private cases. («) A private case con- 
cerned a wrong or injury done to an individual. A public 
case was hrought for an offence which was regarded as 
Hffecting the community as a whole. For some offences, 
which could be regarded as either public or private, both 
types of case were legally permitted. ( b ) A private case 
could be brought only by the person who claimed that he 
had suffered wrong or injury. A public case could be 
brought by Hny citizen, unless disqualified, (r) In a 
private case damages or compensation might be awarded 
to the accuser. In n public case any fine or penalty was 
paid to the State. However, to encourage public-spirited 
citizens to prosecute offenders on behalf of the Stale, 
financial rewards were given to successful accusers in 
certain kinds of public case (notably phusts and apographr ; 
see 3 (/) and (tf) below). This had the unintended effect 
of encouraging the rise of sykaphantai (q.v.). (d) To deter 
sykophantai penalties were imposed, in most kinds of 
public case, on an accuser who dropped a case after 
starting it, or who failed to obtain at least one-fifth of the 
jury’s votes: he had to pay a fine of 1,000 drachmas, and 
he suffered partial disfranchisement (see atimia), so that 
he could not bring similar prosecutions in future. These 
penalties did not apply in private cases. 

3. The commonest kind of public case was graphe 
(q.v.). Sometimes this term was loosely used of any kind 
of public case, but more often the following special types 
of public case were distinguished from it. (n) Etsangelia 
(q.v.). Prosecution was initiated by denunciation to 
the boule or ekklesta , which might either decide to try 
the case itself or refer it to a lawcourt. (b) Prohole. The 
accuser made a denunciation to the ekklesia. The ekklesia 
voted on it, but this hearing did not constitute a trial ; 
if the accuser proceeded with the case, a trial was held 
subsequently in a lawcourt. This procedure was used 
against men accused of being sykophantai or deceiving 
the people of Athens, and also against those accused of 
violating the sanctity of certain festivals. The speech of 
Demosthenes Against Meidias relates to n case of this 
type, (r) Apagoge. The accuser began proceedings by 
arresting the accused and handing him over to the ap- 
propriate magistrates, usually the Eleven (see hendeka). 
This procedure was used especially against thieves caught 
in the act and against persons caught exercising rights to 
which they were not entitled. The speeches of Antiphon 
On the Murder of Herodes and Lysias Against Agoratus 
concern cascB of apagoge. (d) Endeixis. The accuser made 
a denunciation to the magistrates, who arrested the 
accused. ThiB procedure too was used against persona 
accused of exercising rights to which they were not en- 
titled. The case of Andocides On the Mysteries is the 


best-known example, (e) Ephegesis. The accuser led the 
magistrates to the accused, and they arrested him — a 
procedure very similar to endeixis , and used for the same 
type of offence. (/) Phasis. This name was given to cases 
against men who broke regulations concerning trade or 
mines, guardians who mismanaged their wards' property, 
and Borne others. If the prosecutor won the case, he was 
rewarded with half of the fine exacted or property con- 
fiscated. (g) Apographe. The accuser listed property 
which he alleged was due to the State and was being 
withlield. If he won the case, he was rewarded with three- 
quarters of the property recovered. Several surviving 
speeches were written for this type of case, e.g. Lysias 
On the Property of Aristophanes and [Demosthenes] 
Against Nirostratus. 

In addition, a case arising from an accusation made at 
a dokimasia (q.v.) or a euthyna (q.v.) was similar to a 
public case in some respects. 

4 . A special type of private case was diadikasia. This 
was used when a right (e.g. to claim an inheritance) or an 
obligation (e.g. to perform a trierarchy) was disputed be- 
tween two or more persons. Its distinctive feature was 
that there was no accuser or accused: all the claimants 
were on equal terms. When there was only one claimant 
for an inheritance, so that no trial was necessary, the 
formal award to the claimant was called epidikasia. 

5- Homicide cases (bbcat tf> 6 vuv) were treated differ- 
ently from others. If a person was killed, his relatives 
(see anchisteis) were required by law to prosecute the 
killer. The prosecution followed a special procedure of 
proclamations, pre-trials, and oaths. The trial was not 
held in an ordinary law court, hut at one of several special 
open-air courts, with the Areopagus (q.v.) or the ephrtui 
(q.v.) as the jury. 

See DIKASTK1UON, PAKAGRAPHE, SYMBOLON. 

J. II. Lipsiua, Dos atlische Recht und Rechtsx'erfahren (rQos-15); 
R. Maachke, Die H illemlehre tm griethtschen Reiht (k>z 6), G M. 
Cnlhoun, The Growth of Criminal Law in Ancient < ■ erce (1^27), 
IJ E. Psioli, Studs di diritto attiro fiyio), R. J. Honnn and G Smith, 
The Administration of Justice from Homer to Anxtotle (1030- N) , 
F. I'nnRshcim, The Greek Imw of Sale (1050); L Gcmel, Lhott ft 
socieU dans la Greer amicnne (lysO, 1 . W. Jours, The Law and Legal 
Theory of the Greeks (11156), A. Krdnzlrin, Etgentum und Jiestts im 
gnechisrhen Rechi (106,1); D M. MncDowtrll, Athenian Homicide 
Law (117O3); A. R W. Harrison, The Late of Athens the family and 
property (iy(>8). D. M JV 1 

DINARCHUS (JriW px°s) (c. 36o--r. 290), the last of the 
‘ten orators’. A Corinthian by birth, he lived at Athens, 
and studied under Theophrastus. Being a metoikos , and 
therefore debarred from public speaking, he composed 
a large number of speeches for others. The first of 
these was written c. 336, but he did not cotne into 
prominence till c. 324, when he wrote a speech against 
Demosthenes in the Harpalus affair (a ee Demosthenes 2). 
He prospered particularly after the death of Alexander, 
when, us his biographer Dionysius of Halicarnassus 
remarks, the other orators having been executed or 
banished, there was nobody left worth mentioning. Under 
the oligarchy established by Cassander, 322-307 B.C., 
he was active and prosperous, but on the restoration 
of democracy in 307 he retired to Chalcis in Euboea, 
where he lived till 292. Returning to Athens, through the 
intercession of Theophrastus, he was robbed of a large 
sum of money by his host Proxenos, and brought the 
latter to justice. Nothing is known of his life after this, 
nor the date of his death. 

Works. Of sixty speeches which Dionysius considered 
genuine we possess only three — Against Demosthenes , 
Against Aristogiton, and Against Pkilocles, which are all 
connected with the affair of Harpalus. The authenticity 
of the first of these was doubted by Demetrius, but it is 
very similar to the others in style and matter. Three 
other speeches, Against Boeotus II, Against Theoerines, 
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and Against Mantitheus , which appear in the Demosthenic 
Corpus, have sometimes been ascribed to Dinarchus. 

Dinarchus marks the beginning of the decline in Attic 
oratory. He had little originality, except some skill in 
the use of new metaphors; he imitated his predecessors, 
especially Demosthenes (Hermogenes, Id. 2. 1 1 calls him 
KpiBwos ‘a small-beer Demosthenes’), but 

developed no characteristic style of his own. He knew 
the technique of prose composition and had command 
of all the tricks of the orator’s trade. He was competent up 
to a point, but his work is careless and lacking in taste. 
Thus, the arrangement of his speeches is incoherent; 
his sentences are long and formless, certain figures of 
speech, e.g. epanalepsis and asyndeton, arc ridden to 
death, and his invective is so exaggerated as to become 
meaningless. Numerous examples of minor plagiarisms 
arc collected by Blass (Aft. Ber 2 ni. 2. 318-21); in par- 
ticular, a passage about Thebes in Demos. 24 is based on 
Aeschines 1. 133, and Aristog. 24 is suggested by Demo- 
sthenes q. 41. 

For general hihliogmphy, set ATTIC orators. 

Text Blass (Tcubner, 1888). Index, see ANiiocinrs. 

Text and Translation. J. O. lJurtr, Minot Attic Orators ii (T.np.b). 

J F D. 

DINON (Aivtov rather than dciVaii*) of Colophon, father 
of (Jleitarchus (q.v.), wrote a history of Persia in nt least 
three synlaxeis (perhaps Assyria, Media, Persia), cer- 
tainly down to Artaxerxes Oohus. Following Ctesias’ 
IJcftaiKa, it represents the trend towards the romantic 
Alexander-histones. Widely read, it is used in Plutarch’s 
Artaxerxes. 

FUrli ill t', 522. A H. MlD. 

DIO (1) COCCEIANUS, later called Ohrysostomos (r. 
a.d. 40-afler 112, Greek orator and popular philosopher. 
Born of wealthy family in Prusa in Bithynia, Dio began 
a career as a rhetorician at Rome, hut soon lell under the 
spell of the Stoic philosopher Musomus. Involved 111 a 
political intrigue early in the reign of Dotmlian, he was 
banished {re/egatu 0 both from Rome and from his native 
province, and spent many years travelling through 
Greece, the Balkans, and Asia Minor as a wandering 
preacher of Stoic-Cvnic philosophy. Rehabilitated by 
Nerva, he became a friend of Trajan, hut continued to 
travel wideh as an epideictic orator. He later retired to 
his family estates in Bithynia, became a notable in the 
province, and was prosecuted before the proconsul Pliny 
m connexion with n public building contract. 

Of the 80 speeches attributed to him, tw'O are actually 
the work of his pupil Favonnus. Many are display- 
Bpeeches, but others, e.g. those delivered before the 
Assembly and Council at Prusa, deal with real situations. 
Ills themes are varied: mythology, the Stoic-Cvnic ideal 
monarch, literary criticism, popular morality, funeral 
orations, rhetorical descriptions, addresses to cities, etc. 
He sees himself as a teacher ol his fellow men, and his 
stock ideas are the Stoic concepts of ape-rrj , and 

^(Aai'flpajTua. Ilis language and style arc atticisl, though 
he avoids the extreme archaism of some of his con- 
temporaries of the Second Sophistic, and often aims at 
an easy, almost conversational style, suggestive of im- 
provisation. Plato and Xenophon are his main models. 
Dio idealizes the Hellenic past, and feels himself the heir 
to a long classical tradition, which he seeks to revive and 
preserve. His Stoic-Cynic philosophy has lost its erst- 
while revolutionary dan, and become essentially conser- 
vative, though he still insists on the philosopher’s right 
to free speech and criticism. His Greek patriotism iR in 
no way anti-Roman. Like his contemporary Plutarch, 
he reflects the attitudes and culture of the upper classes 
of the eastern half of the Empire, who were beginning 


to reach out to a share in political power. He gives 
a vivid and detailed picture of the life of his times. 

Text: H. V. Amim (1893-6); G. de Bud* (1915-19) 

Text and Transl.: J. W. Colioon, H. L. Crosby (I.och, 5 voIb . 
1932-51). 

Studies: H. v. Amim, T .then u. Werke dcs Z). von /Yum (1898); 
W. Schmid, Der Attixismus t n semen It auptver intern, 1 (1887), 72 II , 
M. Cytowftka, Dc Dtoms rhythmo oratorio (1952), J. Moling, IJ u. 
die klassischen Lhchler (1959) ; R. MacMullen, Enemies of the Roman 
Order (1967), 46 ti. K. 

DIO (2) CASSIUS ( Cassius Dio Cocceianus) of Nicaea 
(Bithynia), son of Cassius Apronmnus, governor of 
Cilicia and ol Dalmatia, entering the Senate under 
CommoduB, became praetor (a.d. 194), consul stiff ectus 
(about 205), and consul for the second time with Alexan- 
der Severus in 229. Besides a biography of Arrian and a 
work on the dreams and portents of Scptimius Severus, 
he wrote a Roman history from the beginnings to a.d. 
229, of which books 36-54 (68-10 B.c.) are fully pre- 
served, 55-60 (9 B.CJ.-A.D. 46) in abbreviation, 17, 79-80 
in part. Xiphilinus (nth c.) epitomized from book 36 
(missing Antoninus Pius and M. Aurelius’ first years); 
Zonaras (12th c.) gives the tradition of hooks 1—21, 
44-80 in hooks 7— 11 of lus 'Eimo^r] * Iaropuln', following 
Xiphilinus from Trajan. 

The narrative, which took ten years to prepare and 
twelve years to write, appears to be based on republican 
annalistic tradition, Livy or Livy’s sources (from 68 to 
30 13. l\), imperial annalistic tradition, and for contempor- 
ary events his own high authority. Unreliable about 
republican institutions and conditions, from Caesar on- 
wards he used his constitutional experience, at first 
colouring events with his ideas of imperial absolutism 
(cf. Maecenas’ speech in 52. 14-40), but later handling 
his material with full knowledge. Annalistic in arrange- 
ment, although modified to meet requirements of suhject- 
matter, his narration concentrated on political aspects, 
in the manner of Thucydides, giving a rhetorical narra- 
tive in Atticist style. 

Tfxts J Mclbcr (iKyo 1928, Tcubner) , U. F UoisNeviiin (1895- 
1931), K. W ( ary (1914 27. Doeh). Syme, Tacitus , 271, 365; 
F. Millai, (Jussius Lho (1964). A. II. McD. 

DIOCLES (1) (d. after 408 b.c.), Syracusan democrat 
opposed to Hermucrates (q.v.). He remodelled the Syra- 
cusan constitution; because his legislation was later 
thought obscurely phrased, and as after his death he 
received hero-worship, some scholars envisage an archaic 
hero-lawgiver distinguishable from the demagogue. 

Diodorus bk. 13. W. IKittJ, VerfassungsgeschicJite ion Svrakus 
(1929), 85 ft. A. G. W. 

DIOCLES (2), Athenian comic poet, ‘contemporary of 
Sannynon’ (q v.) ‘and Philyllius’ (q.v.) according to the 
Suda, i.e. e. 400 B.c. We have six titles and fourteen 
fragments. He was also credited with the invention of a 
percussion instrument. 

ICG 1 251 ir , CAF i. 766 ff. F FAC i. 896 ff. K. J D. 

DIOCLES (3) of Carystus, according to Pliny the second 
physician alter Hippocrates in time and fame, a con- 
temporary of Aristotle (384-322 b.c.) , lived at Athens. He 
was the first physician to write in Attic, avoiding hiatus. 
His hooks dealt with animal anatomy, physiology, uctio- 
logy, symptomatology, prognostics, dietetics, botany. 
'Fhe fragments show the influence of the Sicilian school 
of which his father, Archidamus, was also an adherent, 
and of Empedocles (four humours, importance of the 
heart, the pneuma), of Hippocrates (the body considered 
as organism), of Aristotle (methodological concepts and 
terminology). Diodes’ originality, it seems, consists in 
uniting these different trends. That in the details of 
scientific research he was independent is certain. 

Text. Fragments, M- Wellmann, Die Fragmente d. sikelischen 
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Arete (1901); M. Krflnkel, D. Carystii fr. quae lupersunt, Dias. Bed. 
(1840). 

Llll'HA'llJRR. General discussion, Wellmann, loc. cit., and PW v. 
802; F. Heinimann, MH 1955, 158 IF ; F Kudlicn, Sudhoffs Archtv 
>963. 456 ff W. Jaeger, D. v. Karystos (1938), poinis lu Aristotelian 
influence and argues fur a later date of iJiuclcs than had formed/ 
been assigned; the date ,i40-2(>o n.r (Juegei, Ai ts Herl. 1918) seems 
too late; cf. review of Jaeger's houk by L. Edelstein, AJPhil 1940. 
CF. also F. Hcimmann, op ut.; F. Rudlien again makes Diodes an 
older contemporary of Aristotle hut has not refuted all the arguments 
that speak for influence uf the Latter upon Diodes. I*. E. 

DIOCLES (4), mathematician (?c. 200 B.c.), wrote a 
work, important in the history of conic, sections. On 
Burning -Mirror 5 (ircpl nvpetcjv). It is preserved only in a 
defective Arabic translation and in two long extracts by 
Eutocius (Comm, in Arch. Heiberg 2 , in. 66 ff., 160 ff.). The 
first solves the problem of finding two mean proportionals 
(‘doubling the cube’), the second a problem propounded 
by Archimedes which amounts to a cubic equation. 

The unpublished Arabic text is in Chester llcatty MS s^SS- 

Comment. Heath, Hut. of Ureek Maths 1 264 1! ; 11 47 IT. 

Dai F. Hitherto it has been supposed that Diodes is later than 
Apollonius, since the quotations by Eutocius contnin references to the 
Contes. Hut from the antiquated terminology reflected bv the Ainhic 
version it Nccmn probable that he wrote between Archimedes and 
Apollonius. G. J. T. 

DIOCLES (5) of Magnesia (it is not known which 
Magnesia), it younger friend of the Cynic Meleager of 
Gudara, therefore probably horn r. 75 B.c*. lie must 
have lived part of his life in Cos. He is mentioned only 
by Diogenes Laertius, who describes him as the author 
of an % Emhpop.t\ (compendium) rwv tfnXuoo<fnov. Diogenes 
makes large use of this work, but Nietzsche went much 
too far in describing Diogenes’ work as simply an epitome 
of that of Diodes. (See noxouRAPHERs.) W. D. U. 

DIOCLES (6), Greek rhetor of the Augustan age, whose 
declamations betrayed moderate Asiamst tendencies. 

Sen Controv. 7. 1 zb. 

DIOCLETIAN (Gaius Auhkluis Valerius (PW 142) 
DlOCLliTIANUs), originally named Diodes, a Dalmatian of 
low birth, who rose to be commander of the Emperor 
Numerian’s bodyguard. Chosen by the army near Nico- 
media in November a.d. 284 to avenge his master’s death, 
he struck down the praetorian prefect, Aper. He then 
marched westwards to defeat Numerian’s brother, Cari- 
nus, at Margus (early 285). He at once chose Maximian, 
an old comrade, to be his Caesar and sent him to Gaul to 
suppress the Bacaudac (insurgent peasants). Quickly 
victorious, Maximian was raised to the rank of Augustus 
early in 286. 

The frontier situation was serious; Diocletian fought 
the Alamanni (288/9), Sarmatians (289 and 292), Saracens 
(290, in which year also Tindatcs III was established as 
Roman nominee on the throne of Armenia), and was 
engaged against a serious revolt in Egypt (292/3). In the 
West, Curausius, admiral of the Channel fleet, revolted 
in 287 to escape condemnation for neglect of duty, seized 
Britain and a part of northern Gaul, and frustrated all 
attempts to reduce him. The Emperors were forced to 
leave him in peace, but did not recognize him. 

In view of the many difficulties of the government, 
Diocletian in 293 established his famous ‘tetrarchy’. Him- 
self Augustus in the East he took Galenus to be his 
Caesar, while to Maximian, Augustus in the West, was 
assigned Constantius Chlorus. The two Caesars were 
bound to their Augusti by marriage with their daughters. 
Constantius blockaded Bononia ( Boulogne ) and wrested 
it from Carausius, who was soon afterwards murdered by 
his assistant, Allectus. A great expedition in 296 under 
Constantius and his praetorian prefect, Asclepiodotus, 
destroyed Allectus and recovered Britain. In 298 Con- 
stantius gained a spectacular victory over the Alamanni at 


Langres. Maximian in 2Q7 crossed to Africa and defeated 
the troublesome confederacy of the Quinquegentanei. 
In Egypt a fresh revolt broke out under Domitius 
Domitinnus and Achillcus in 296, but was suppressed by 
Diocletian in person at Alexandria in 297. 

Taking advantage of the situation, the Persian King 
Narses expelled Tiridates from Armenia. Diocletian 
summoned Galenus from the Danube frontier where he 
had been engaged against the Carpi. Defeated in the first 
campaign in 297 near Carrhae, Galenus brought up 
reinforcements and in 298 won a complete victory. The 
peace treaty consolidated Roman Mesopotamia and 
added seven small satrapies north of the upper Tigris to 
the Empire; Armenia and Iberia again became dependent 
on Rome. All trade between the two empires was directed 
through Nisibis. 

In 303 Diocletian visited Rome for the first time, to 
celebrate his Viccnnalia. A collapse in health the follow- 
ing yeur almost cost him his life, and on 1 May 305 he 
abdicated with Maximian, leaving Constantius and 
Galerius Augusti in West and East respectively, with 
Sevcrus and Maximin Daia as their Caesars. His 
years of retirement were spent at Salonae (where remains 
of Ills palace survive), broken only by a return to public 
life, in 308, to help Galerius to re-establish order in the 
government at the Conference of Curnuntum. Diocletian 
died in 316, saddened by the civil wars, the collapse of 
his system of imperial succession, and the persecution of 
his kindred by Maximin Daia and Licinius. 

Diocletian’s genius was as an organizer, and many 
of his administrative measures lasted for centuries. The 
tetrarchy was an attempt to provide each part of the 
Empire with a ruler and to establish an ordered, non- 
hereditary succession. It broke down when his dominat- 
ing personality was removed, but for most of the fourth 
century more than one Emperor was the rule. To raise the 
dignity of the imperial oltice Diocletian assumed an 
oriental court ceremonial and seclusion; he took he name 
Jovius and called Maximian Herculms to emphasize 
their quasi-divine authority. Each member of the tetr- 
archy had his own stall (comitatus), and was often on the 
move in his territory, though Nicomcdia, Treviri, and 
Sirmium often provided the imperial residence, while 
Rome was of lesser importance. 

In order to ensure more detailed supervision of 
affairs, many provinces were divided, the number prob- 
ably being doubled. All piovinces except Asia and 
Africa and the divisions of Italy were governed by eques- 
trian praesuies who had judicial, financial, and executive 
powers. In the later part of his reign, Diocletian began 
an important reform, separating military from civil power 
in the frontier provinces; a number of provincial armies 
were put under the command of dure s, thus leaving 
the praesuies to concentrate on their civilian duties. To 
supervise the praesuies , Diocletian grouped the provinces 
into twelve units called dioceses ( see diorcesis), each 
under a vicarms (equestrian), who was technically a 
deputy of the praetorian prefects, oi which each member 
of the tetrarchy had one. Senators were almost excluded 
from both military and civil commands. 

Diocletian’s conception of imperial defence was con- 
servative; he made little or no effort to increase the 
size of the £lite field army ( comitatus ), which had been 
formed in the late third century. Instead,' a massive 
programme of building and reconstruction of defensive 
works was undertaken on all frontiers, and these defences 
were to be held by sheer force of numbers ; the number of 
soldiers in the Homan army was perhaps nearly doubled. 

The increase in the size of the army and the adminis- 
tration was a heavy burden on the resources of the 
Empire. Diocletian introduced a new system of taxation 
to take into account the depreciation of money values and 
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to regularize arbitrary exactions in kind. It was based on 
the iugum, the unit of land and the caput , the human unit, 
and was revised every fifteen years (indie tiu). The greater 
part of the State’s revenue and expenditure was now in 
kind. He attempted to create a unified currency but 
could not establish confidence in it. In 301 he tried to halt 
the rapid rise in prices by the Edictum de pretiis which 
fixed maximum prices and wages. In spite of savage 
penalties it soon became a dead letter as goods dis- 
appeared from the market. 

10. Diocletian was an enthusiast for what he believed 
was the old Roman religion, tradition, and discipline, 
which he held could reinforce imperial unity. Many legal 
decisions show his insistence on the maintenance of 
Roman law m the provinces where no doubt it had been 
neglected in the preceding decades. This policy formed 
the background to the persecution of the Christians under- 
taken in 303, possibly on the insistence of Galerius, less 
prudent than his Augustus. Four edicts were issued 
before the abdication and enforced with varying degrees 
of severity, most harshly in Palestine and Egypt. Dio- 
cletian’s administrative measures did much to preserve 
the unity of the Empire for another century; they were 
completed by Constantine, who was also able, however, 
to introduce a number of innovations. 

C. Costa in Diz Epigr. ii. 1703 ff ; K. Stadc, Der Pohtiher Iho- 
kletum und die letzte grujie Chnstenrerfalgung (iq2(j); W. EnKsIin. 
/.ur Qstpohttk dts Kaisers Dwhletian (1942); W. Seston, DtocUtien et 
la tetiarchi e i (194(1); Jonth, Later Rum. Emp. 37 ff. 


DIODORUS (1) of Sinope, New Comedy poet, brother 
of Diphilus (q.v.); a family monument ( 1 C ii*. 10321) 
suggests that he became an Athenian citizen (see Webster, 
Later Creek Comedy 152). lie seems to have had two 
plays produced at the Lcnaca of 288 ( 1 C 11*. 2319. 61, 63), 
and to have been a comic actor at Delos in 284 and 2H0 
(IG xi. 105. 2i, 107. 20). Fr. 2, the parasite’s divine rites. 

ECG in 543 ff ; CAF 11 420 fT ; CL M. SiiakiH, Studies in the 
History of Hellem\tu Diama (19117), 2(j. W. G. A. 

DIODORUS (2) CRONUS of Iasos (fl. c . 300 b . c.), one 
of the masters ol Mcganan dialectic. Among his pupils 
were Zeno of Citium and Arcesilaus, both of whom owed 
much to him. He icpeated the arguments of Zeno of 
Elea against the possibility of motion; his most famous 
argument, the Kupitvan’, was directed against the possi- 
bility of that which is not actual, and played a consider- 
able part in controversies over freewill. 

Schuhl, Le Dormtiateur el les possibles (iq6o). W. D. R. 

DIODORUS (3) SICULUS of Agyrium, flourished 
under Caesar and Augustus (to at least 21 B.c.), wrote 
(<. (10-30 u.C.) a World History, his in forty 

hooks from the earliest times to Caesar’s Gallic War (54 
li.c ). He began with an d^xaioAoyia. hook 1 Egypt, book 
2 Mesopotamia, India, Scythia, Arabia, book 3 North 
Africa, books 4—6 Greece and Europe (1—5 fully pre- 
served, 6 fragmentary); books 7-17 covered from the 
Trojan War to Alexander the Great, books 18-40 from 
the Diadocht to Caesar (7 10 fragmentary, 11-20 fully 
preserved, 21-40 fragmentary). The narrative reproduces 
in its successive parts the tradition of Hecateus, Ctesias, 
Ephorus, Thcopompus, historians of Alexander (includ- 
ing Aristobulus and Clcitarchus), Hieronymus, Duris, 
Lhyllus, Philinus, Timaeus, an early Roman annalist, 
Polybius, Posidonius. This material was added to the 
framework of a chronographical work, dependent on 
Apollodorus. Despite his universal conception of history 
and his aim of writing for the Graeco-Roman world, his 
work iB undistinguished, with confusion arising from the 


different traditions and chronologies, a compilation only 
as valuable as its authorities, but thus vuluahle to us. 

Tfxis. T. Bekkcr (1853-4), L. Dimlorf (i8(jh-8), F. VorcI-C. T. 
Fischer (1888-190(1) ; C. 11 . Oldfather et al. (1933-, l.ocb). Tam, 
Alexander 63 ff. ; G. T. Griffith in Fifty years of Class. Scholarship 
(id. M. Platnaucr, 1954), ch. 0 . A. II. McD. 

DIODORUS (4) of Alexandria (PW 53), mathematician 
und astronomer (1st c. li.c.), wrote a work, Analemma, 
on the construction of plane sundials by methods of 
descriptive geometry. Only the section on the determina- 
tion of the meridian from three shadow-lengths survives, 
in Latin and Arabic versions, but later treatments of the 
subject are found in Vitruvius, Heron, and Ptolemy’s 
Analemma (see mathematics § 7). The work was impor- 
tant enough for Pappus (q.v.) to write a commentary on it 
(iv. 246 Ilultsch). 

Analemma: PrucluR, Hypntyposis, 1 12 Manimin ; Anth Pal. 14. 139. 
The method of determining tnc meridian is preserved and identified 
as Diodorus’ by nl-ilirQni (see F.. S. Kennedy in Scnpta Mathe- 
matiia 1959, 251 ff ) The same method is Riven (without author) hy 
Hycinua,Cr/rwifj/i£i Veter cs ed Duilunann (Berlin, 1848), i.i8y ff. (see 
Mollweide in Monatliche Corresponded 1813, 39 h ff.) The ‘analemma 
construction’ in found m Vitruvius, q 8, 8-10 und Heron, iHoptra 35. 
Other works by Dmdoius are referred to in Comm, in Aratum ed. 
Manss, 30 ff. (tistronomicul) and Mannus, Comm, in Eucltdis Data, 
Eucl. Opp. Omn. vi 234, 17 (mathematical). G. J. T. 

DIODOTUS (1) I, satrap of Bactria-Sogdiana under 
Antiochus I and II, rebelled in 256-255 13. c., the fifth 
regnal year of Antiochus II, and declared his independ- 
ence. He used the coin-types ot Antiochus 11 , but sub- 
stituted sometimes his name and sometimes his portrait 
for those of Antiochus. He also issued, towards the end 
of his career, coins with his own name, type — ‘Zeus 
hurling thunderbolt’ — and portrait. A unique coin with 
the title ’wSoter’ may also he attributed to him. He died 
c. 248 H.C. and was succeeded by his son Diodotus II 
(q.v.). 

A. K. Narain, The Jndo-Greeks (1957). A K. N. 

DIODOTUS (2) II, (c. 248—235 B.C.), son of Diodotus I. 
Some of his coins bear the name of Antiochus but mostly 
they have his name, portrait, and type. The Partliians 
entered into an alliance with him. 

A. K. Narain, The Jndo-Greeks (1957). A, K. N. 

DIODOTUS (3), Stoic, teacher of Cicero c. 85 b.c., 
lived later in Cicero’s house. He died c. 60 and made 
Cicero his heir. 

DIOECESIS. To facilitate the control of the provincial 
governors hy the central bureaucracy Diocletian divided 
the Empire (including Italy) into twelve dioceses, each 
administered by a vicarins. These vicarii were officially 
deputies of the praetorian prefects (agens vices prae- 
fectorum praetorio). After Constantine, the prefects ruled 
directly the dioceses in which their scats were located. 
The proconsuls of Asia, Africa, and Achaea, were not 
subject to vicarial authority. The Diocletiamc dioceses 
were Britain, Gaul, Viennensis, Spain, Africa, Pannonia, 
Moesia, Thrace, Asiana, Pontica, and Onens. Italy was in 
practice divided between the vicarius ltahae in the north 
and the vicarius in urbe Roma in the south. Few changes 
occurred till the decline of the diocesan organization m 
the fifth century. See vicarius. 

Jones, Later Rom. Emp. 47 f., 373 ff. fl- H. W. 

DIOGENES (1) of Apol Ionia (proh. Phrygian, not 
Cretan Apollonia), son of Apollothemis and younger (?) 
contemporary of Anaxagoras (cf. Diog. Laert. 9. 57; fl. 
c. 440 or 430 B.c.), was an eclectic philosopher, carrying 
on the Ionian tradition with additions from Anaxagoras 
and Leucippus. Little is known of his life. He almost 
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certainly visited Athens, where his views aroused pre- 
judice and were parodied by Aristophanes in the Clouds 
(423 B.C.). 

Wohks: On Nature ( Flepl <f>vo€Qi<>) t from which Simpli- 
cius quotes extensive fragments. Others cited, Against 
the Sophists (i.e. Cosmologists), a Meteorology , and The 
Nature of Man , are mere titles. 

Diogenes revived the teaching of Anaximenes, whom 
he could scarcely have 'heard' (D.L. ibid.), that the 
primary substance is Air, endowing it with mind or 
intelligence, divinity, and all-disposing power. Its infinite 
transformations are effected by rarefaction and condensa- 
tion. Diogenes argued that if things in the world, including 
Empedocles' elements, are to be afiecred by one another, 
they must be differentiations of the same underlying 
substance (fr. 2). Air is also the principle of soul and 
intelligence in living creatures, and essentially alike in 
all; it differs, however, in degrees of warmth for different 
species and individuals. Diogenes’ physiological theories 
of generation, respiration, and the blood are important in 
the history of medicine, and Aristotle has preserved his 
account of the veins (Hist. An. 5ii b 30 f.). His cosmo- 
logy follows traditional lines, with its Hat round earth, 
but bears some resemblance to that of Anaxagoras. The 
heavenly bodies are pumice stones filled with fire. Hut he 
is no mere reactionary: like the Hippocratic writers he 
displays the scientific interest in details typical of his age. 
See also anatomy and physiology § 2. 

Ancient Sources and Tmn of Fragments. Diela, Vorsokr ». 
ii. 51ft 9. A Madiidletia, Jomci 244 ti. 

Modern Li rFRATiuih, Zcllcr-Nestle, Philosophic der Gricehen i. 2 7 
(fQ22); Zeller- Mmulolfo 11 (1938); Burnet, KGP (translates fra); 
Guthrie, Hut. Gh. Phil. A. J. D. F. 

DIOGENES (2) (r. 400-r. 325 B.C.), son of Hicesias of 
Sinope, o' kvoui, founder of the Cynic sect. According 
to some authors (Diog. Laert. 6. 20-21) he came to Athens 
as an exile after he and his father, who had been in 
charge of the mint in Sinope after 362 ( Recucil general 
des tnonnaies grecques de V Asie mineure , 193), had been 
accused of TTapaxaparriLV to vopiopa. At Athens he 
lived in extreme poverty and continued napaxapuTTuiv 
to v 6 puopa in a metaphorical sense, by rejecting all 
conventions. Whether he was a personal disciple of 
Antisthencs (D.L. 6. 21 and passim) is doubtful on 
chronological grounds. Hut he seems to have been in- 
fluenced by his philosophy, since there are many simi- 
larities in outlook, and since the originality of DiogencB 
apparently consisted more in the way in which he applied 
his philosophy in everyday life than in his theories as 
such. 

His main principles were the following: Happiness 
is attained by satisfying only one’s natural needs and by 
satisfying them in the cheapest and easiest way. What is 
natural cannot be dishonourable or indecent and therefore 
can and should be done in public. Conventions which 
are contrary to these principles are unnatural and should 
not be observed. 

From this there results in practical life self-sufficiency 
(auTopxeia), supported by daKTjms (training of the body 
so as to have as few needs as possible), and shamelessness 
(avtuSeia). Mainly on account of the latter quality 
Diogenes was called kvuw (dog), from which appellation 
the name of the Cynics is derived. 

He illustrated hissimple principles by pointed utter- 
ances and drastic actions. He probably wrote dialogues 
and tragedies, the latter in order to show that the tragic 
heroes could have avoided misfortune by following his 
principles. But many of the works attributed to him by 
later authors were spurious. 

Although Theophrastus described his way of living 
and his disciple Metrocles collected anecdotes about him, 
the tradition about his life is obscured by the fact that 


soon after his death he became a legendary figure and 
the hero of pedagogic novels (Eubulus, Cleomenes) and 
satirical dialogues (Menippus, Bion). The tradition on 
his philosophy was obscured by the tendency of the 
Stoics to attribute their own theories to him because 
they wanted to derive their philosophy from Socrates 
through the succession Antisthenes, Diogenes, Crates, 
Zeno. 

It is uncertain whether Diogenes lived in Corinth 
for many yenrs (so D.L. 6. 74; Dio Chrys. 8. 4; Julian, 
Or. 7. 212), and how, when, and where he died, since the 
tradition is conflicting. 

His disciple Crates spread his philosophy. Diogenes 
had great influence on later literature through his caustic 
wit. He is stated (D.L. 6. 73, 80) to have written tragedies 
in which his doctrines were expounded, but the plays 
named as his were also ascribed to others. They were 
probably never acted. 

Dingrncn Laertius 6. 20-81; tragic fr. in Nauck, TGF 807-9. 
E. Schwartz, ( 'harakterkopfe (1941), 11. 1 ff . ; K. von Fritz, Phtlol. 
Supnl.-Ud. xvm. 2; Studi di Ftlologia Clast, n.s. v. 133 ft., D. R. 
Dudley, A History of Cynicism (1937), 17 ft-, F. Snyri;, Diogenes of 
Swope (193H); R. Hoistad, Cynic Hero and Cyme King (1948). 

K. von F. 

DIOGENES (3) of Seleuceia on the Tigris, commonly 
called Diogenes of Babylon (f. 240-152 h.u.), pupil of 
Chryaippus, succeeded Zeno of Tarsus as head of the 
Stoic school. lie visited Rome in 156-155 and greatly 
stimulated interest there in the Stoic creed. Ilis most 
famous pupil was Pnnaetius, and his main influence was 
on the grammatical doctrine developed hy the school. 
Works: ritpl t*x i, 1 1 \ AuiAcktikii rc'x i't/ ; Jlepl rijc 

AQrjvds] I If pi pLUVTLKijs ; Htpi Toil rr } y '/ivyr}*; i)yfp.ovLKov ; 
Ilf pi evyfVf iuf (all lost). 

Trstimoma and fragments in von Armm, SVF in. 210 43. M. 
Fohlcnz, Dm Siaa 4 (1948-55), i. 180 ft., 11. 91 ff. VV 1 ). R. 

DIOGENES (4) of Tarsus, Epicurean of unce r lain date, 
hut prohahlv identical with the author of a book on 
7 roLr]Tiff(i t,7]Trjparn (who fl. C. 150-IOO B.C.). 

DIOGENES (5) of Oenoanda (near modern Inceahler 
in Turkey), an Epicurean of the second century a.d., was 
unknown before the discovery, in 1884, of parts of an 
inscription set up at his expense to proclaim the philo- 
sophy of Epicurus. 

Diogenes, who was dying of a heart disease, issued his 
manifesto 'out of compassion’ for his fellow men. In the 
Epicurean tradition he wished them to be freed from 
superstitious fear and to discover the true source of 
arripa^ia. Though much of the text remains still buried, 
the published fragments include sections on Epicurean 
Physics and Ethics, an attack on ijievhoho^la and the 
doctrines of rival philosophies, thoughts on old age, some 
original sayings of Epicurus, and Diogenes’ testament. 
Part of the Physics is in the form of a letter (TIcpl airctplas 
Koap.tD\>) written from Rhodes, where Diogenes may have 
been connected with an Epicurean school. Another 
epistle, from a son to his mother, was attributed by 
Cousin to Epicurus himself ( BCH 1892, 68 ff.; cf. R. E. 
Philippson, PW Suppl. v (1931)). 

Text. J. William (Leipzig. 1907, with comm.); A. GriiH (Milan, 
i960); C. W. Chilton (Leipzig, 1967)* 

STUDIES. Ueberwcg-Fraechter, Orundrus 578 f.; C. W. Chilton, 
AJArch. 1963, 285 f. 

DIOGENES (6) LAERTIUS, also called Lagrtius 
Diogenes, author of an extant compendium on the lives 
and doctrines of the ancient philosophers from Thales to 
Epicurus. Since he omits Neoplatonism and mentions no 
philosopher after Satuminus, he probably lived in the 
first half of the third century a.d. Nothing whatever is 
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known of his life, not even where and with whom he 
studied philosophy. 

After an introduction on some non-Greek 'thinkers’, 
such as the Magi, and some of the early Greek sages, he 
divides the philosophers into two 'successions’ (see philo- 
sophy, history of), an Ionian or Eastern (I. 22-VII) and 
Italian or Western (VIII), and ends with the ‘sporadics’, 
important philosophers who did not found sucessions 
(IX-X). This arrangement disperses the Presocratics in 
hooks I, II, VIII, and IX. 

In X. 138 Diogenes speaks of giving the finishing touch 
to his entire work; but the book is such u tissue of quota- 
tions industriously compiled, mostly from secondary 
sources, that it could have been expanded indefinitely. 
Diogenes usually drew his material on any one philo- 
sopher from more than one earlier compilation, depend- 
ing by preference on such writers as Antigonus of 
Carystus, Hcrmippus, Sotion, Apollodorus of Athens, 
Sosicratcs of Rhodes, Demetrius and Diodes of Mag- 
nesia, Pamphila, and Favorinus, all of whom were them- 
selves industrious compilers. Thus Diogenes’ material 
often comes to us at several removes from the original. 
Fortunately, he usually names his sources, mentioning 
over 200 authors and over 300 works by name. As a rule 
he changes sources continually. Ilencc his reliability and 
value also change from passage to passage. For example, 
his account of Stoic doctrine (VII. 39- 160) is reliable and 
his long quotations from Epicurus are invaluable when 
separated from the inserted marginalia that sometimes 
interrupt the sense. Rut some lives, as Heraclitus’, are 
mere caricatures, and some summaries of doctrine are 
vitiated by philosophic distortion: for instance, Aris- 
totle’s doctrines are viewed through Stoic, perhaps also 
Epicurean, eyes. 

Diogenes also wrote some wretched poetry, which he 
quotes more than two score times and of which he pub- 
lished a separate edition, not extant (I. 39). 

He may have been a Sceptic, for he shows Sextus 
Empiricus’ impartiality towards all schools. He includes 
praise of Epicurus and the Cynics, addresses part of his 
work to a woman interested in Platonism (III. 47) and 
another part to a person interested in Epicurus (X. 29); 
and once he speaks of a Sceptic as ' our Apollonides’ (IX. 
109). Any or all of these passages may, however, have 
come from Diogenes’ sources. 

TrXTS. H. Iluchnor (1828) ; C\ G Cobct (1850, with I„atin traiw., 
on app. rrit ); OCT., H. S. Look (1964). Cnl. edits, of parts: 
Presocratics : Diels- Kranz; bk. 3, Plato Ureitenbach, Uuddennapen 
ft aL (1907), bk. s, i~3 5 , see AliisTOTl .E , bk. 7, Stoics: von Arnim; 
bk 8, 1— so, PythaKOrua: A DcJfUlr (1022); bk 10, v<v FPICUHUS. 

SnmiliS. E. Schwartz in PW v. 738 (1905). R Hope, The Book of 
Diogenes Laertius (1930), A. Dicdl in Studi e Testi 184 (1955) — all 
three with hibliog. II. S. L. 

DIOGENIANUS (i), Epicurean. Eusebius quotes 
many passages from Ins polemic against Chrysippua’ 
doctrine of fate. His date is unknown, but he probably 
belongs to the second century A.n., when the polemic 
of the New Academy ugainst Chrysippua was at its 
height. 

Ed. A. Gcrcke, Jahrb. fur klassische Philologie , Suppl. 14^7^8, 

DIOGENIANUS (2), of Heracles, of the age of 
Hadrian. Besides geographical indexes, a collection of 
proverbs, and other works, he compiled in five books an 
alphabetically arranged epitome of the Lexicon of Pam- 
philus as abridged by Vestinus. This epitome was used 
by Hesychius, who refers to it under the title of Ilepiepyo- 
irivq T€s, by Photius and other Byzantine lexicographers, 
and by the scholiasts on Plato, Callimachus, and Nicander. 

Edition, E. L. von Leutsch and F. G. Schneidewin, Paroemio- 
graphi i. 177, n. 1. Norden, Hermes 1892, 625. R. Reitxenatein, 


Gesckichu d. griech. Etymologika (1897), 417 ff. ; K. Latte, Hesydm 
Alexandnm lexicon i C1953). a. 11 ft. F. B. R. F. f R. B. 

DIOMEDES (Jto^TjSrjy). in mythology (1) a Thracian, 
son of Ares and Gyrene, king of the Bistonians (Apollod. 
2. 96). To capture his man-eating horses was the eighth 
labour of Heracles (q.v.). 

(2) Son of Tydeus (q.v.), and Deipyle, daughter of 
Adrastus (q.v.; Hyg. Fab . 69. 5 and often). He took a 
prominent part in the Trojan War, wounding Aphrodite 
and Ares by help of Athena, and overcoming a number 
of the foremost Trojans (II. 5. 1 ff.), hut behaving chival- 
rously to his hereditary guest-friend Glaucus the Lycian 
(q.v.; ibid. 6. 119 ff.). He and Odysseus raid the Trojan 
camp, killing Rhesus (q.v.; 10. 219 ff.). Throughout the 
poem, and especially in the second half, he is the author 
of wise and bold counsels. His part in the expedition of 
the Epigoni against Thebes (cf. adrastus) is mentioned 
in the Iliad (4. 406, cf. Apollod. 3. 82 ff.). In the post- 
Homeric Trojan cycle he is conspicuous. He shared 
with Odysseus in the murder of Palamedes (q.v. ; Paus. 
10. 31. 2, quoting the Cypria). He and Odysseus brought 
Phiioctctes from Lemnos|(Hyg. Fab. 102. 3; cf. philo- 
ctetes). The same pair stole the Palladium from Troy 
(Hesychius and the Stuia s.v. J10/1 ijScLor dvdy/er), from the 
Little Iliad). Two other cycles of his adventures are: 
(a) In ( alydon; his grandfather Ocneus having been 
robbed in old age of his kingship by the sons of Agrius, 
Diomedes killed them all but two, gave the throne to 
Oeneus’ son-in-law Andraemon, and brought Oeneus to 
the Peloponnesus (Apollod. 1. 78). (b) After the return 
from Troy he found his wife Acgialeia unfaithful, came 
to Italy, where his companions were turned into birds 
(Stith Thompson, Index 2 88), and finally received heroic 
or divine honours ufter his death or disappearance 
(Farnell, Hero-Cults , 289 fT.). Diomedes is not a favourite 
figure in art, but is Bliown sometimes from the early fifth 
century, in combat with Aeneas or Hector, and in scenes 
from the Doloneia and the theft of the Palladium, gener- 
ally in company with Odysseus (Brommer, Vasenlisten 2 , 
287 f., 305 f., 334). II. J. R.; C. M. R. 

DIOMEDES (3) (late 4th c. A.n.), grammarian, who 
wrote an Ars grammalica in three books (ed. Keil, 
Gramm. Iszt. i. 299-529). His work is of value because, 
though he rarely mentions his sources, he dearly relied 
upon earlier grammarians who discussed and illustrated 
the usages of Republican authors. Parallels between his 
work and that of Charisius (q.v.) seem to indicate that he 
borrowed from his contemporary. 

Schonz Hosius, § 834. J. F. M. 

DION (c. 408-354 D.c.), brother-in-law and son-in-law 
of Dionysius I, was in on influential position at his court 
and that of his successor. Impressed by Plato’s teaching 
when that philosopher visited Sicily in 389, he tried to 
make Dionysius II an example of the 'philosopher king’ ; 
but, suspected of aiming to supplant him, he was forced 
into exile. Residing in Athens, he was dosely associated 
with the Academy. In 357, after Dionysius* hostility had 
intensified, he led a small expedition to Sicily and suc- 
ceeded m liberating Syracuse. But, as a member of the 
tyrants’ family and oligarchic by political disposition, he 
lost his hold on popular enthusiasm; the Syracusans 
preferred his lieutenant Heracleides, who had won a 
great victory over Dionysius’ admiral Philistus. Dion 
withdrew to Lcontini, but was recalled when Dionysius 
counter-attacked. Once the danger was over, his discord 
with Heracleides revived, and Dion finally had him assas- 
sinated. Dion’s rule became increasingly authoritarian, 
despite his alleged attempts to govern on Platonic 
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principles, and in 354 he was murdered at the instigation 
of his follower and fellow Academic Callippus. 

Historical tradition, based chiefly on his Platonic con- 
nexions, has been generous to Dion. A capable soldier, he 
lacked resolution and foresight, and the political circum- 
stances of post-liberation Syracuse proved too much for 
him. 

See also dionysius i, dionysius ii, plato (i). 

H. llcrvc, Dion (195 6), Ken mu von Schcliha, Dion (19.14) — an 
rapcnally laudatory treatment; II. D. Westlake, Durham University 
Journal , N.s. vn (1946), 37 tf. A. ti. W. 

DIONE (Jluh'tj), consort of Zeus at Dodona, Fnmell, 
Cults i. 30, who conjectures that she is the local form of 
the Earth-Mother; but her name is simply a feminine of 
Zeus (cf. Cook, Zeus , ii. 350 and note 6), which suggests 
rather a sky-goddess. Nothing definite is known of her 
cult (which was practically confined to Dodona and 
Athens, where it was introduced in the late fifth century) ; 
if the original consort of Zeus, she was ousted by Hera 
(q.v.), and from Homer (II. 5. 370) on she is one of his 
mistresses or secondary wives, mother of Aphrodite, or 
even Aphrodite herself. H. J K. 

DIONYSIA. Many festivals of Dionysus had special 
names, e.g. the Anthesteria (q.v.), the Lenaca (q.v.), etc. ; 
the latter are, however, in inscriptions styled Aiouvaia ra 
tiri AjjvaUo or f’mAijvcnu A. (Anst. Ath. Pol. 57; 1 G ii 2 . 
1496 A, ft 105, 1672, 182) and the term Dionysia was 
given to such festivals at which dramatic performances 
took place. With the great and ever increasing popularity 
of the drama, Dionysia were instituted almost everywhere ; 
their origin is found in Athens. Athens had (a) ru kut’ 
aypovs, (b) ra tv dam or ra ptcyaXa A. The rustic 
Dionysia were celebrated in Poseideon and the city 
Dionysia in Elaphebohon. 

(«) Rustic Dionysia are known from many Attic demos 
(those at Piraeus and at Eleusis being apparently specially 
important) through inscriptions, hut only because of the 
dramatic performances which took place at them, and 
these are obviously borrowed from the city Dionysia. 
Fortunately Aristophanes gives a vivid description of the 
procession at the merry rustic festival (Ath. 247 ff.). hirst 
comes the daughter of Dicaeopolis as kunephoros , then 
two slaves carrying the phallus, and last Dicaeopolis him- 
self singing an obscene lay in honour of Phales. Plutarch, 
Non posse suav. vivi sec. Epic. iog8b, mentions the cries 
and the riot at the rustic Dionysia. A special feature was 
the dotfu>\Laop6s, youths balancing on a full goat-skin; see 
ASKOLiASMos. There are remains of theatres at Thuricus, 
Rhamnus, and Icaria. 

(ft) The City Dionysia were celebrated in honour of 
Dionysus Elcuthereus. This god was introduced into 
Athens by Pisistratus from the village of F.leutherae in 
the borderland between Attica and Boeotia. A temple 
was built to him on the southern slope of the Acropolis, 
and a second temple was erected close at hand, probably 
in the last years of the fifth century u.c. The orchestra 
where the dramatic performances took place was ad- 
jacent; the stone theatre was built by Lycurgus about 
330 D.c. The fact that tragedy has its origin in this cult 
does not necessarily contradict the commonly accepted 
opinion of Aristotle that tragedy arose from the dithyramb 
and the satyrikon (i.e. a primitive impersonation by 
satyrs). At Eleutherae Dionysus was called ficAavaiyis, 
'he who is clad in a black goat-skin’, and a myth tells of a 
duel between Xanthus and Melanthus in which Dionysus 
appeared. 

The City Dionysia was a great festival to which people 
flocked from all parts. The statue of Dionysus was 
brought to a temple in the Academy and, coming hence, 
the god made his epiphany with much pomp; phalli were 


carried in the procession, which went to the temple on 
the southern slope of the Acropolis where sacrifices were 
performed. Inscriptions give the information that, after 
the sacrifice, the ephebes carried Dionysus into the 
theatre by torchlight in order that he might be present 
at the dramatic performances (M. P. Nilsson, JDAI 
1916, 336 ff. ; P. Stengel, ibid. 340 ff.). When the 
theatre was filled with people the surplus of the State 
revenues was carried through the orchestra and the sons 
of men who had fallen in war were given panoplies. 

The performances at the City Dionysia comprised 
lyric choruses sung by men and boys as well as tragedies 
and comedies. The Marmor Parium, ep. 43, gives the 
information that Thespis performed the first drama iv 
darcL at a dnte which is mutilated, but must fall between 
536 and 532 u.c. ; the Suda says 535. Comedy was intro- 
duced later, a few years before the Persian Wars (ree 
comedy, old). For the very important but badly muti- 
lated inscriptions which enumerate the victories see A. 
Wilhelm, Urkunden dramatischer A ujj it hr ungen ( Sonder - 
schnften des usterretchischen archdologischen Instituts vi) 
(1906). 

L. Deubnrr, Attische Feite (1932), 134 11 , A. F.. Haifth, Thr Attic 
Theatre revised by I’irkard-C'lirnbridffr (1907); A. W. Kirkard- 
Cam bridge, The Theatre of Dionysus in Athens (104ft); id-, The 
Dramatic Festivals of Athens 2 (19(17). M F. N , J. H. C. 

DIONYSIUS (1) I (r. 430- 367 n.c.), tyrant of Syracuse, 
was originally an adherent of Hermocrates (q.v.). After 
the Syracusan failure to relieve Acragas in 406, he induced 
the assembly to elect new generals, himself among them. 
Eater he supplanted his colleagues, obtained a bodyguard, 
nnd was regularly re-elected stra legos autokrator. But he 
failed to halt the Carthaginian advance, and was faced 
with an aristocratic revolt. In this situation he negotiated 
an unfavourable peace with Carthage, overcame the 
domestic opposition, and converted Ortygia into a per- 
sonal stronghold. With his power consolidated lie pre- 
pared to meet the Carthaginians on better terms, and 
enlisted large forces of mercenaries and armaments- 
workers. Meanwhile he destroyed Naxos (q.v.), planted 
settlers of his own in Leontini and,Catana, and extended 
his control over many of the native Sicels. 

Reopening hostilities in 397 he captured Motya (q.v.) 
after a notable siege, but next year Ilimilco (q.v. 2) 
advanced to Syracuse, defeating Dionysius’ fleet and 
besieging the city. Dionysius averted a Syracusan uprising 
and, helped by Peloponnesian intervention and plague 
among the Carthaginians, overcame the crisis. A further 
Carthaginian attack in 392 was repulsed, and he was able 
to make an advantageous peace. The war also strengthened 
his hold on the interior of Sicilv, and by 390 the island 
was divided into Syracusan and Carthaginian ‘empires’, 
separated by the River Mazarus. The phrase 'archon of 
Sicily', appearing in Athenian documents concerning 
him, seems to be a de facto statement of Ills position, not 
an official title. 

ITe next intervened in Italy. In alliance with Locri and 
the Lucanians he defeated a coalition of Ilaliot Greeks at 
the River Elleporus (388) and destroyed Rhegium (386). 
Ilis victories, and good relations with Taras, gave him 
effective control over most of Magna Graccia, and by 
friendship with Alcetas of Molossia and by colonizing 
Issa he brought his influence to the Adriatic. Fortified by 
this increase of empire he again made war on Carthage 
(382), but was heavily defeated at Cronium (375?) and 
ceded territory beyond the Halycus. A third war, begun 
in 368, brought him to Lilybaeum and was in progress 
when he died. 

In Greece his close relationship with Sparta was an 
important factor in the political situation. The Athenians 
tried vainly to counter it, and in 387 and 373 his inter- 
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vention seriously affected them. In 368/7 an alliance be- 
tween Dionysius and Athens was finally achieved, but 
the tyrant died as soon as it was made. 

Hib rule brought prosperity to Syracuse, but was 
expensive. Magnificent silver coinage went to pay his 
mercenaries, and many subterfuges to keep his treasury 
filled are reported. Although his government is tradi- 
tionally considered oppressive (a tradition partly due to 
Plato, whose visit to his court was not a success), there is 
nothing to show that he was unpopular with the bulk of 
the Syracusan people. He fancied himself a tragic poet; 
but though he won the Athenian Lenaea in 367 with his 
Ransoming of Hector (an award which perhaps had politi- 
cal overtones) his plays are generally regarded as poor. 
Ills possession of Aeschylus' desk and the pen, writing- 
tablets, and harp of Euripides did not apparently add to 
his inspiration. 

He married (1) Hcrmocratcs’ daughter, who committed 
suicide in 405, (2) Anstomache of Syracuse nnd Doris of 
Locri simultaneously. His successor was the eldest son 
of the last-named. He was a tyrant in the grand manner. 
If his character had few attractive features, the success of 
his rule in its combination of vigour, skill, and panache 
was and remains impressive. 

K. F. Stroheker, Dionytiox /(1Q58); A. G. Woodhead, The Greeks 
in the West (1962), 89 11.; lor the tragedies see Nauck, TGI 7 * 793 ff. 

A. M.;A. 6. W. 

DIONYSIUS (2) II, eldest son of Dionysius I (q.v.), 
succeeded his father in 367/6 n.c., when about 30 years 
of age. He made immediate peace with Carthage, and the 
first decade of his reign passed undisturbed save within 
the court, where rival factions contended for influence 
over an inexperienced ruler. While maintaining his 
father’s empire Dionysius lucked his military ambitions 
and political shrewdness. He welcomed philosophers to 
his court, and himself wrote poetry and philosophic 
studies. Ills chief minister was the historian Philislus 
(q.v.). The attempt of Plato to turn him into a philo- 
sophcr-king miscarried, and resulted in the repudiation 
of both Plato and Dion (q.v.) (366/5 n.c ). A further visit 
by Plato in 361 only widened the breach. 

During Dionysius’ absence in Italy (357/6) in con- 
nexion with two newly founded colonies in lapygia, Dion 
seized Syracuse, although Ortygia resisted until 355. 
Dionysius held Rhegium till c. 351 and Locri till 347/6, 
when he recovered Syracuse. But by 344 he was blockaded 
on Ortygia by Syracusan rebels under Ilicetas of Lcontim, 
assisted by a Carthaginian fleet. lie surrendered to the 
recently arrived Timoleon (q v.), whom he probably 
thought he could use against his enemies; but he was 
held for a time at Catana, and then shipped to Corinth 
where he lived many years, a famous object-lesson on the 
fate of tyrants. 

H Rervc, Dio7i(i956), Renutn von Stliclilia, Dion (1934) ; Glenn R. 
Morrow, Plato' s Epistles (1962) A G. W. 

DIONYSIUS (3), Allius, an important Atticist lexico- 
grapher, of the age of Hadrian. He compiled ten books of 
^TTocai Acftis. See pausanias (4). 

DIONYSIUS (4) THE AREOPAGITE, an Athenian 
mentioned in Acts xvii. 34 ns converted at Rome by St. 
Paul’s preaching. Of the works ascribed to him, (1) 
TJcpl T-rjs ovpavlaq Upapx iac, (2) 77 epi ■njS 1 eVctfATjaiatrriKTjj 
ii papx^S, (3) riepl Beioiv 6 vofj,drwv t (4) TJepl fiucrntcrjs 
0eoA oyi'ac, (5) ro letters, (6) a Liturgy, the four first- 
named are a daring fusion of Christianity with Neo- 
platonism, and had an enormous influence throughout 
the Middle Ages. They arc certainly not by St. Paul’s 
Dionysius ; they draw on Proclus (q.v.) and probably date 
from c. 500. It has been conjectured that the ascription of 
them to the Areopagite is due to confusion between him 


and another Dionysius ( ? Dionysius of Rhinocolura, c. 
370), but it is arguable that the author deliberately tried 
to pass them off as the work of a contemporary of St. Paul. 

Ed. Mignc, PG, vols. 3, 4. \y 13 

DIONYSIUS (5) of Byzantium (fl. c. a.d. 175), a Greek. 
Of his AvairXuvs rov Boanopou, ‘Voyage up the ('Thracian) 
Bosporus’, part of a Latin translation survives (Pierre 
Gillcs, de Bosp. Throe., Libri III). 

GGM 11. iff.; Gk., C. WesLher, 1874. 

DIONYSIUS (6) CHALCUS (5th c. u. c.), poet, so called 
after his introduction of bronze currency into Athens; 
he took part in the colonization of Thurii (Plut. Nic. 5), 
wrote sympotic elegies, some of which began with a 
pentameter (Ath. 602c), of a somewhat riddling character, 
with notable metaphors. 

TfX' 1 Diehl, Atiih Lyr Grate i i, 88—00 Criticism. K Reitzcn- 
stLin, Epigrantm und Skohon (1893), 5«i Wilnmuwitz, 1 Jell L*uht. 
i- 97 C. M. B. 

DIONYSIUS (7) of Halicarnassus, rhetor nnd historian, 
who lived and taught at Rome for many years from 30 
P.C. His enthusiasm for ull things Roman finds its clearest 
expression in his Roman Antiquities ('Piop.aucrjApxaioXoyLa) 
which began to appear in 7 n.c. The first ten of the twenty 
books survive; in its complete form the work went down 
to the outbreak of the First Punic War. A moralizing 
history, a panegyric, and a vast exercise in /ii'/ir/ms, it is 
also a work of careful research and a valuable supplement 
to Livy. Dionysius regarded it as his masterpiece, and it 
exemplifies the literary theories he taught. These are to 
be found in his scripta rhetorica, especially: (i) nepl p.Lpfj- 
otais, of which only fragments survive, in which the 
judgements on individual authors coincide largely with 
those in Quintilian 10. 1 ; (ii) a series of discussions of the 
orators (Lysias, Isocrates, Isacus, Demosthenes); the 
preface to this collection (wept rutv apyaCmv pijTopiov) ex- 
plains Dionysius’ distaste for ‘Asiamc’ rhetoric ( Mvrrrj rj 
<Ppvyla "-(? f) Kapueov n kokov), his hopes for an Atticist 
revival, and his consciousness that this happy change is 
due to the sound taste of the Roman governing class; 
(111) a group of occasional works: On Dinarchus , On 
Thucydides , two letters to Ammaeus (one on Demosthenes* 
alleged indebtedness to Aristotle, the other again on 
Thucydides), and a letter to Cn. Pompeiu9 on Plato, of 
whose ‘dilhyramhic’ style Dionysius (like Caccilius and 
unlike ‘Longinus’) was very critical; (iv) irepi awdeottos 
ovofidrww, the only surviving ancient treatise on word- 
arrangement and euphony, perhaps the most interesting 
and most difficult of his works: the detailed critique on 
Odyssey 11. 593-6 in ch. 20 is a fascinating example of 
lus technique. 

Dionysius makes great use of traditional critical cate- 
gories (x a P aKT VP* , > Ae^coiy, dpernl Aefeajy, see LITERARY 
criticism, § 6) and, especially in the hooks on the orators, 
frequently gives the impression of ‘awarding marks’ on 
inflexible principles; he is none the less an acute and 
sensitive stylistic critic, and he understood the importance 
of linking historical study of the orators with the purely 
rhetorical and aesthetic. 

Antiquitates, ed. C. Jacoby (1885-1925), E. Cary (Locb, 1937 *o); 
Opuscula, ed. H. UBe.ner-L. Radcrmachcr (1899-1929). W. Uhya 
Roberts, 1 'hree Literary Letters (1001); On IAterary Composition 
(iqio). S. F. Bonner, The Literary Treatises of Dionynui; a study in 
the development of critical method (1939). D. A. R. 

DIONYSIUS (8) of Heraclea on the Pontus (r. 328-248 
B.c.) studied under Heraclides Ponticus, Menedemus, 
and Zeno, and became one of the most voluminous 
writers of the Stoic school. He also wrote poetry (includ- 
ing a tragedy, IlapOcvaiTaicis) and was an admirer and 
imitator of Aratus. An attack of illness in old age led him 
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to abandon the Stoic creed that pain is not an evil and to 
adopt the view that pleasure is the end of Ufe (hence his 
nickname 6 ptradlpAvos). He starved himself to death. 
Testimony in von Arnim, SVF 1 W. D. H. 

DIONYSIUS (9) ‘PERIEGETES* ('The Guide'), 
Greek author in Hadrian’s time(?), of Ilepi-qy^ais rijs 
oLKouficvr/s in 1,185 hexameters (for schoolboys P), de- 
scribing in pseudo-epic style the known world chiefly 
after Eratosthenes, taking little account of subsequent 
discoveries: land, elliptic (east -west), three continents; 
ocean, with inlets; Mediterranean; Libya; Europe; 
islands; Asia. Lost works attributed to Dionysius: 
BaoaapiKu — dtovutnu/cd; AiOiku. (on gems); 'Opvt.dt.aKd ; 
riyavTias. 

GGM 11 XV IT., 103 ff. ; A. Gantya, Dianytu Ixeuticon CTeubner, 

, prosc-pm a phrnsc ol the "Opviflui/vd} t E. Tl. Bunbuiy, Hist. Anc. 
Geng (1879)11 480 If , PW v 915 25. Thomson, Hut. Anc . Geog. 
Z2S f., 302, 304, 329 f. E. H. W. 

DIONYSIUS Oo) of Philadelphia, reputed author of an 
extant poem, ' OpvidiaKu., which may, however, be by 
Dionysius Penegetes. 

Ed. F. S. Lehrs, Poeiae Burohct ct Didactic 1 (1851). 

DIONYSIUS (11) of Samos, Hellenistic ‘cyclographer’, 
published a kuwAos' iaropiKos m seven books, a mytlio- 
graphical romance or, perhaps more probably, a mytho- 
logical handbook. 

FGrH 1. 15. 

DIONYSIUS (12) SCYTOBRACHION, an Alexan- 
drian grammarian of the second or first century b.c., 
who appears to be cited also as Dionysius of Mylilene 
(or Miletus), wrote a mythological romance, Euhemenstic 
in tone and claiming authority by false reference to old 
writers. lie treated of the Argonauts, followed here by 
Diodorus (books 3-4), the Trojan War, Dionysus and 
Athena, and the Amazons, and wrote MvOlko. -repos 
Tlapficvcavra. 

FGrH i. 228, 50Q. A. H. MrD. 

DIONYSIUS (13) of Sinope, Middle (?) Comedy poet. 
The learned cook provides humour in one piece (fr. 2). 
FOG iii. 547 ff ; CAF ri. 423 ff. 

DIONYSIUS (14) of Thebes, poet, teacher of Epami- 
nondas (Nep. Epum. 2), regarded by AnstoxenuB (ap. 
Plut. De mus. 31) as a practiser of the old style of music. 

DIONYSIUS (15) sumamed THRAX (r. 170-r. 90 
B.c.), son of Teres, of Alexandria, was a pupil of Arist- 
archus and later a teacher of grammar and literature at 
Rhodes, where his pupilB provided him with the silver 
for a model to illustrate his lectures on Nestor’s cup 
(Athenaeus 489, 492, 501). His only surviving work is the 
Texvi 7 ypap.p.arLKij, an epitome of pure grammar as de- 
veloped by the Stoics and Alexandrians (see grammar). 
The work is essentially Alexandrian, but there are traces 
of Stoic influence. It defines grammar as an tpureipia., but 
includes dvaXoyla (.v^c crates (3) of mallos) among its 
parts; classifies accents, stops, letters, and syllables; 
defines the parts of speech, with lists of their qualifications 
(cases, moods, etc.), and subdivisions, if any, giving 
examples; and concludes with some paradigms of inflec- 
tion. There is no treatment of syntax in the work. It had, 
however, an immediate vogue which lasted until the 
Renaissance, and its authority was continued in the 
catechisms derived from it which then took its place. 
Latin grammar early fell under its influence (see, e.g. f 
Remmius Palaemon), and through Latin most of the 
modern grammars of Europe are indebted to it. Through 


Syriac and Armenian adaptations its influence spread far 
beyond Europe. An immense corpus of commentary 
grew up in Hellenistic, Roman, and Byzantine times 
around Dionysius’ brief text. 

Edition. Uhlig, 111 Teubner’s Grammal Or, (1883). 

Scholia. Hilgturd, snmr scricfi (iuoi). K. 11 . Robms, Ancient and 
Mediaeval Grammatical Theory in Europe (1951), 3 6 ft. ; V. ih Bene- 
detio, Ann. della Scuola Nor male Superiore dt Pna igqK, 1(19 fT. - 
19.S9, H7 ft. P. 13 K. F.; R. B. 

DIONYSIUS (16) ( ? 2nd c. a.d.), a Greek, son of Calh- 
phron, author of Avaypatfyrj rrjs f A’AAa8os (for school- 
boys?); 150 feeble iambics survive: preface (acrostics); 
Ambracia-Peloponnesus; [gap]; Cretan cities; Cyclades 
and Sporades Islands. 

GGM 1. lxxx, 238-43. 

DIONYSUS, the god much more of an emotional 
religion than of wine (q.v.). He is rarely mentioned in 
Homer, for, like Demctcr, he was a popular god who did 
not appeal to the Homeric knights, but the myth that 
Lycurgus persecuted him and his nurses is told (Tl. h. 
130 fF.). From Hesiod ( Tkeog. 940 fT.) on, his parents are 
Zeus nnd Sernele (q.v.). 

The general opinion, shared by both ancient and 
modern authors, that he came from Thrace is well 
founded. His cult was widely spread in Thrace (see 
RELIGION, Thracian), and the Thracian and Macedonian 
women were especially devoted to his orgia. The myths 
of invasions of Bocotia and Attica by Thracians are not 
to be wholly disregarded. They inay be ascribed to the 
very beginning of the last millennium JLf., and the 
Thracians may have brought the cult to Greece. How- 
ever, there was n certain connexion between Dionysus 
and Minoan religion, and the occurrence of his name in 
isolation on Linear B tablets suggests that he was not un- 
known in Greece in primitive tunes. Our legends may 
describe a revival or reintroduction. Boeotia and Attica 
were its chief seats; in the Pcloponnese it is less common. 
Myths, e.g. of Penthcus and the daughters of Minyas, 
prove that it swept over Greece like wildfire and that the 
cause was its ecstatic character which seized chiefly on the 
women They abandoned their houses and work, roamed 
about in the mountains, whirling in the dance, swinging 
thyrsi and torches; at the pitch of their ecstasy (see 
ecstasv) they seized upon an animal or even a child, 
according to the myths, tore it apart, and devoured the 
bleeding pieces (Famell, op. cit. infra , 302 fT.). This so- 
called omophagy is a sacramental meal ; in devouring the 
parts of the animal the maenads incorporated the god and 
his power within themselves. Dionysus was sometimes 
believed to appear in animal form; he is called ‘bull’, 
‘bull-horned’, etc. He himself and his maenads are clad 
in fawn-skins. Sometimes it is told that the maenads wore 
masks. The mask was characteristic of his cult; his image 
sometimes consisted of a mask and n garment hung on a 
pole, but these masks arc human. This feature reminds 
us of primitive customs and is important with regard to 
the fact that the drama has its origin in the cult of Diony- 
sus. The descriptions of his orgia referred to, in which 
the votaries are depicted as capable of all kinds of miracles, 
possessed by the god, enjoying communion with wild 
life, vegetable and animal, and able to overcome any 
human resistance (e.g. Eur. Bacch. 680 fT.), are mythical 
and literary, but votaries did in fact bear the god’s name, 
bakchoi (PI. Phaed. 69 c). Orgia of a milder kind were 
celebrated in historical times on Mt. Parnassus by official 
cult associations of women, and there is a trace of the 
omophagy in a State cult. The frenzy of the orgia was 
tamed by Apollo, who admitted Dionysus at his side at 
Delphi and brought his cult into the gentler forms of 
State religion. 

Ancient authors say, however, that Dionysus also 
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came from Phrygia. The Phrygians, who were a Thracian 
tribe, believed that Dionysus (cf. Phrygian Diounsia: 
W. M. Calder, CR 1927, 160 IT.) was bound or slept in 
the winter and was free or awake in the summer. They 
knew also of a child-god. This Dionysus is apparently 
a god of vegetation. His other name, Bacchus, is a 
Lydian word. It is remarkable that the Dionysiac festi- 
vals of the Lenaca (q.v.) and the Anthesteria (q.v.), the 
spring festival in which Dionysus made his epiphany 
coming from the sea, are common to all Inmans, whilst 
other festivals of Dionysus are isolated. At Delphi 
Dionysus was venerated as a child in a winnowing fan 
and awakened by certain rites. It seems that Dionysus 
in a somewhat changed form came from Asia Minor 
across the sea. This Dionysus was a god of the vegetation, 
not of the crops but of the fruit of the trees including the 
vine. The phallus which was carried in the Dionysiac 
processions belongs to him as a god of fertility; he is 
never represented as phallic himself, but the Silent and 
Satyrs who surround him are; they are daemons of 
fertility. This Dionysus was the god of wine, hut wine 
has no great place 111 his cult in the early age, especially 
not in the orgia. The festivals of viticulture are few and 
rarely attributed to him, and we find him connected with 
a variety of plants — com (Diod. Sic. 4. 4. 2), trees 
(Parnell, 96, uHfl.), figs (Ath. 3. 78c; Ilesychius s.v. 
ouAfttTTj?), ivy (Pur. lituth. 106 etc.). On Attic vases he is, 
however, constantly represented with a drinking-horn, 
Or a cantharus, and vine-branches. As time went on, he 
was more and more thought ol as the god of wine, and 
we hear of wine-miracles in certain festivals. 

A point of view pailieularly emphasized by some 
scholars is that he was the Lord of souls. The opinion 
of Bolide that the belief in immortality was introduced 
into Cireecc by Dionysus is now abandoned. While 
others, e.g Miss Ilarnson, refer to the fact that the 
Anthesteria was devoted to the dead, these rites have 
nothing to do with Dionysus; the connexion had no 
intrinsic reason. Other similar festivals are too lirtlc 
known. But among the mystics Dionysus was associated 
with the Nether World, an idea which perhaps originated 
among the Orphics, in whose doctrines Dionysus had a 
great place. Thus Dionysus was introduced into mys- 
teries other than the old orgia, but no one of them can 
be proved to he of old origin. Such mysteries became 
very popular in the I lellcnistic and even more in the 
Roman age. In spite of the opinion of C'umont, these 
late mysteries of Dionysus seem to owe more to Greek 
than to Oriental tiadition. That the idea of a happier 
life in the other world prevailed in them is proved by the 
fact that sarcophagi are often decorated with Dionysiac 
myths (see below'). Dionysus was an ever popular subject 
of myths and stories in classical literature. Not to speak 
of his early adventures in escaping from Hera’s jealousy 
(see ATI iamas), his campaigns in the Past are known to 
Euripides' their extension to India is modelled after those 
of Alexander the Great; they were celebrated in a volu- 
minous epic by Nonnus at the end of antiquity. See 
BACCHANALIA, MAENADS. 

Dionysus first appears in art in the early sixth century, 
and is thereafter exceedingly popular, especially in vase- 
painting: alone; with satyrs and nymphs or maenads; 
escorting Hephaestus to Olympus; sailing his vine-ship; 
W'ith Scmele, Ariadne, or Oenopion; drinking with 
Heracles. On the monument of Lysicrates he turns the 
pirates to dolphins; on Roman sarcophagi his eastern 
triumph is popular. In archaic art he is always bearded 
and robed ; later often naked and young. The birth from 
Zeus’ thigh and the handing of the baby to the Nymphs 
aie shown on some fifth- and fourth-century vases. 

E. Rohde, Psyrhe (192*); Famell, Cults v. 8«; ff.; J. E. Harrison, 
Pro leg. to the Study of Greek Religion (1922), 364 ff- , Nilsson, GGR i*. 


364 nnd, for the Minoan connexions, Mmoan-M ytcvanm Religion ■ 
(iy5o), 4Q 2 ff. ; W. F. Otto, Dionysos (ly33), is highly speculative. The 
festivals: Nilsson, Studio de Dionysus otticis (Lund lyoo); Rest* 
25H ft . ; L. Heubner, Attache Fesle (lyiz), 03 ff. The late mysteries: 
Cuvnont, Rel. or. 195, AJAreh. 103J, 232 IT. ; Rose. Ilandb. Gk. 
Mylh b i 4 qfr., W. K. C Guthrie, The Greeks and iheir Gods (ly^o), 
ch. t> H. Joanmaire, Dionysos (1Q51, speculative) M F. NilsHon, 
‘The Harchuc Mysteries ot the Roman Age', Harv. Theol Re v. 19*3, 
175 ff. M. P. N and H J. K., C. M R. 

DIOPHANTUS of Alexandria (date uncertain, between 
i.SO D.c. and a.d. 280) was the fiist Greek to make any 
approach to an algebraical notation. I le wrote /I pi Arnica 
in thirteen books, six of which survive, and a tract on 
Polygonal Numbers. A third work, IhipLa^iiiTa, is lost, 
hut some propositions in the theory of numbers are 
quoted from it in the Arithmetica. Diophantus W'orks 
with numbers purely arithmetically and not geometric- 
ally as did classical Greek mathematics. His work is in a 
tradition going back ultimately to Babylonian mathematics 
{see ul\o heron), but probably contains much that is 
original. In the preface to the Arithmetica he defines 
‘species’ of numher 9 , which arc, besides units (denoted 
by Mo for ftovdSes), the various powers up to the sixth of 
the unknown quantity, for which he appropriates the 
word dpiOfint; denoted by the symbol 5. Its powers he 
denotes by J v (for biW/nv, square), /v* (for Kvfios, cube), 
etc. He has a symbol A for minus, denoting AcTi/nc, a 
‘wanting 1 , contrasted with iVap^t?, ‘forthcoming* or plus. 
Minus, he explains, multiplied by a plus gives minus, 
minus by minus, a plus. Expressions containing more 
than one ‘species’ he arranges according to powers, first 
the positive terms, then the negative terms all together. 
He shows how to solve simple ami quadratic equations ; he 
does not recognize negative roots of equations or negative 
numbers standing by themselves. Ilia problems are 
mostly indeterminate or scmi-determinatc equations 
(single or simultaneous) of the second degree, and his 
methods are extraordinarily varied and ingenious; his 
object is always to find a solution in positive numbers (not 
necessarily integral as generally required in modern 
indeterminate analysis). The typical sort of problem 
solved is this : to find thiee numbers such that the product 
of any two of them plus their sum, or plus any given 
number, is a square. It was Diophantus’ work which led 
Fermat to take up the theory of numbers, in which he 
made his world-famous discoveries. 

('with Ai. Tlxt, with Luiin transition and scholia, by I*. Tannery, 
(Tcubnt-r, I H » j j , i8y.s)- 

Thansi atioNs T L. Heath, Diophantus of Alexandria (rgio, 
adapted, flood commentary). French, P ver Eccke (ig2b); Herman, 
CL Werlhcim (iKgo), A. C'zwnhna (1052). 

On ] )iiipliuutuf>’ date see Jakob Klein in Quellrn und Studien zur 
Gesch. d. Math. Hi (igifi). 133 n 23. 

Comment Heath, Hist, of Greek Maths, ii. 440 ff. 

T. H. ; G J. T. 

DIOS wrote a history of Phoenicia cited by Josephus 
(AJ 8 . 147-9; Ap- »■ ii 3 ~i 5 )- 

DIOSCORIDES (1) (fl. 230 R.C.) has about forty epi- 
grams in the Greek Anthology (q.v.), some based on the 
work of his predecessors Asclcpiades (2), Callimachus (3 j, 
and Leonidas (2) (qq.v.). Eight deal with famous poets; 
many are paradoxical anecdotes. The rest — save one hate 
poem ( Anth . Pal. it. 363) — are lively love poems in the 
sharpest epigrammatic style. 

Gow and Pane, 1463 ff. G. II. 

DIOSCORIDES (2) PEDANIUS (1st c. a.d.) of 
Anazarbus, army physician, was well versed in pharma- 
cological literature and had studied the subject of his 
interest from early youth in extensive travels before com- 
posing his book; he was ambitious as expert rather than 
as writer. All this he tells us himself. He lived under 
Claudius and Nero (41—68); Erotianus mentions him. 
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Works: i. 77 . iJAijr larpiK-ijs, hooks 1-5, almost 600 
plants, nearly 1,000 drugs. 2. 77 . dnXwv ijsap pantin', or 
Evnoptara, books 1-2. 

The Materia medica is a conscious attempt to give 
a system, not an alphahetical list of drugs. Remedies 
from the vegetable, animal, and mineral kingdoms are 
described in careful subdivisions. The observation is 
minute, the judgement sober and free from superstition. 
Dioscondes’ book superseded all earlier literature and 
became the standard work of later centuries, in the East 
no less than in the West. See botany § 6 ; medicine, i (j). 

Text Matma medica, M. Wdlmann, i— in (1907-14), contains 
both works, Wellmann’s proof of genuineness of the second work 
{the Sihnfl d. O. II. dnAwr </>(9 >u<1kuji', 1914) not wholly convincing. 
Certainly spurious, II, GnAriTTiptiiie faipnanuw , II. lofluAw i\ K Sprcll- 

f el, in C. Ci. KUhn, Medici Graeei xxvi (1830); lie herbts femmtms, 

1 F. KUstncr, Menus 1896, list ot plant synonyms, Wellnmnn, 
Hermes 1898 

Translai ions. Latin, II. Stadlcr, Romamsrhe Farschungcn 
(i8gh iicq ) 11 Mihftearu, la\i (1938). English, H. T. (Junther, 

The Creek Herbal of thoscoridrs (1934) 

1 .1 l'EHA riJHF. Survey, M Welltnann, PW v iiji, heie II tlvAu> v 
4 >ninuihuiv apunouN. Ch. Singer, Studies in the History and Method 
tij Silence 11 (1021), also for illustrations (Codex Julia Amcia). T C. 
Allbutt, Creek Medicine in Rome (1921). Amine tradition, M. 
Meyerhof, {Juellen u. Studien z. (Jesch. d. Natuixu. u. d Med. (1931), 

103. L. E. 

DIOSCURI ( Aio(jKuvpoL t Attic -nopoi) t the Sons of 
Zeus, a title (Hymn. Horn. 33. 1, of uncertain date; lldt. 
2. 43. 2; and often in Attic authors; not in any early 
passage) of the Tyndaridae (cf. tyndareus), Castor and 
Polydeuccs (latinized Pollux). They are the brothers of 
Helen, 11 . 3. 237 ff., where it is apparently stated that 
they are dead, hut cf. Od. 11. 300 ff., where they are 
‘alive’ nlthough ‘the corn-hearing earth holds them’, and 
the uuthor explains that they are honoured by Zeus and 
live on alternate days, ‘having honour equal to gods’. 
Here and in Hesiod they are sons of Tyndarcus and 
Leda; later, as in Pindar (Nem. 10. 80), Polydeuces is son 
of Zeus, his twin Castor of Tyndarcus, and at Poly- 
deuecs’ request they share his immortality between them, 
living half their time below the earth, the other half in 
Olympus. The Homeric hymn (supra) makes them both 
Rons of Zeus, and an account of which there is no certain 
mention earlier than Horace (Sat. 2. 1. 26) makes them 
both bom from an egg, like their sister (see iif.len). They 
had a cult in Lacedaemon, where they were symbolized 
by the dokana, two upright pieces of wood connected by 
two cross-beams (Plut. De frat. amor. 478 a-b), and in 
many other States, chiefly but not exclusively Dorian 
(Argos, Athens, Dorian colonics in Sicily, etc.). *SVe 
ANAKl.S. 

The chief events m their mythology are three. 
When Theseus kidnapped Helen they made an expedi- 
tion to Attica, recovered her, and carried off Aethra 
(q.v. for references). They took part in the Argonautic 
expedition, and on it Polydeuces distinguished himself 
in the fight against Amycus (q.v.). Their final exploit 
on earth was the carrying ofF of the tw r o daughters 
of Leucippus, the Leucippides, Phoebe and Hilacira. 
Thereupon the nephews of Leucippus, Idas and Lynceus, 
pursued them (Pind. op. cit. 60 ff., who makes it a cattle- 
raid; Theoc. 22. 137 ff.). In the resulting fight Castor 
and both the pursuers were killed; the sequel of the 
shared immortality has already been mentioned, but 
some ingenuity seems to have been spent in determining 
whether they have since been always together or always 
separate, one being in Hades while the other is in 
Olympus (Rose, Ilandb. Gr. Myth . 6 248, note 4). They 
are often identified with the constellation Gemini (as 
Ps. -Eratosthenes 10), and arc connected with stars as 
early as Euripides (Hel. 140). Of the miracles attending 
their cult, the most famous is that connected with the 
battle of the Sagra, which gave rise to the Roman story 


of their appearance at Lake Regillus (Cic. Nat. D. 2. 6). 
The Locrians, being at war with the Crotonians, appealed 
for help to Sparta and were told that they might have 
the Dioscuri, whom they accepted. In the battle, which 
resulted in a complete victory for them, two gigantic 
youths in strange dress were seen fighting on their side 
(Justin 20. 3. 8; Suda s.v. dXrfOtorfpa row lit 1 Ed yptf). 

It is a still unsettled controversy whether they are 
in origin heroes of more than usual celebrity and popu- 
larity (they received divine honours here and there) or 
hcroizcd (‘faded’) gods. In favour of the former view 
it may be urged that the earliest evidence (Homer, 
llcsiod fr. 94. 13, 27, and 31 Rzach) knows nothing of 
their being anything more than important human beings, 
honoured after death as several others of their kind were; 
that they do not become more than heroes till relatively 
late and even in late traditions and theologizings retain 
much of their human origin, becoming stock examples 
ol the possibility of transcendent human virtue attaining 
superhuman rank (as Horace, (farm. 3. 3. 9). Eor such 
a career a close parallel can be found in that of Heracles 
(q.v.). On the other side, however, can be cited a not 
inconsiderable list of divine twins, the most celebrated 
being the Sanskrit Alvins. These are often connected 
with horses; the Dioscuri are on occasion X^vkotuuXoi , 
‘riders on white steeds’, and Castor especially is a notable 
horseman. They not uncommonly have astral con- 
nexions, such as we have seen the Dioscuri have, though 
not very early and possibly only through one ol their 
most picturesque junctions, that of saviours of those in 
peril from storms at sea. In this capacity they appear as 
twin lights of St. Elmo’s fire, which it would not he a 
hard thing to confuse mythologically with stars; see, for 
instance, Pliny, HN 2. 101. Certainly they arc not infre- 
quently seen in art with stars over the curious round caps 
which they wear. Moreover, possible traces of other twin 
gods have been discovered elsewhere in Greece, as for 
instance the Theban pair, Amphion and Zcth.is (ate 
AMPH ioN), who arc also sons of Zeus. But it cannot he 
said that these arguments are cogent as against the earlier 
date of the Homeric and Hesiodic passages; the original 
divine nature of the twins is no more than a possibility. 

There is but one important identification of the 
Dioscuri with other figures; they tend to he confused 
with the Cabin (q.v.). See, for some very interesting 
monuments connected with this and similar cults, E. 
Ghapouthier, Les Diusiures an service d'une deesse (1935) ; 
in these, they (or deities identified with them) are 
grouped on either side of Helen. The connecting link 
is the common function of rescuing manners. 

In art they appear before the middle of the sixth 
century on metopes of the Sicyonian building at Delphi, 
with the Argo, and rustling cattle with Idas. In Attic 
black-figure they are shown with Tyndareus and Leda. 
Later the most popular subjects are: the Rape of the 
daughters of Leucippus ; as Argonauts ; at the Theoxenia; 
at the delivery to Leda of Nemesis’ egg containing Helen. 
See also CAS i on and bollux. 

Parnell, Hero-Cults 175 IT., ami Nilsson, CCR 1 1 . ao6, for then 
cult and the conti oversy as to their origin. Robcher’s Lexiknn, s v ; 
in art, Uruminei, Vasenhsteri a , 360 ff. H. J. K.; C. M. U. 

DIOSCURIDES or DIOSCORIDES (1st c. n.c. or 
a.d.) is reputed to have written On Customs in Homer , 
in which he is said to have interpolated the Homeric 
text, On the Life of Homer's Heroes , Recollections of sayings 
of famous men, The Spartan Constitution, On Institutions. 
But these may not be the work of one Dioscurides. 
Lengthy fragments survive in Athenaeus, Plutarch, and 
others. 

FHG h. 192 ff. R. Weber, Leipziger Studien ii (1888).^ 

J . F. L. i R* R- 
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DIOTIMA, legendary priestess at Mantinea and teacher 
of Socrates ; Plato in Symp . 201 d puts in her mouth his 
metaphysic of love. It is impossible to say whether 
Plato’s fiction had any basis in fact, since we have no 
independent testimony. 

DIOTIMUS (fl. 3rd c. b.c.) has a few epideictic and 
sepulchral poetic inscriptions in the Greek Anthology: 
Anth . Pal. 7. 173 is a good specimen of his quiet pathos. 

Gow and Pa*je, 1710 (L (j. H. 

DIOTOGENES, the nominal author of Pythagorean 
treatises on Holiness and on Kingship, is otherwise un- 
known. llis llepi paoLXtlas defines the king as god’s lieu- 
tenant on earth and the embodiment of law; it draws on 
an eclectic tradition and has been variously dated between 
early Hellenistic times and the second centuiy a.l». 

Stnbueus, T. g3, 4. 7g-Si W-H (Uepi dcnoT 7 jTor) ; 4 . 263 70 W H 
flaaLAcfus). Sec fcCmANlUK. G. T. G. 

DIPHILUS of Sinope, brother of Diodorus (q.v. 1), 
New Comedy poet, born c. 360-50 u.c., lived most of his 
life at Athens, but died at Smyrna probably at the begin- 
ning of the third century (the reference to him in Plant. 
Moslell. 1149 is useless lor establishing his death date; 
see M. Knorr, lhis griechische Vorbild der Most ell. des 
Plant. (1034), 7 !’■)■ Wrote about 100 plays, winning three 
Lenacan victories ( 1 G 11 2 . 2325. 163). About sixty titles 
yare known, mostly typical ol New Comedy ; the nine or 
Ho with a mythical connexion (c g. Danaides , Theseus ) 
need not all have been mythological burlesques: some 
could have taken their titles from a man aping a myth 
hero (cf. Ath. 10. 421 e on IJerakles), others from a divine 
prologue (e.g. Ileros). An unusual title is Alpip nrei'xT/v, 
which was altered to when the play was re- 

written, presumably for a second production (Ath. 11, 
496 f: the two titles appear as separate entries in the 
Piraeus hook catalogue, 1 G 11 2 . 2363). Diphilus’ refer- 
ence to ‘gilded Euripides' (fr. 60: cl. the parody in fr. 73) 
suggests gentle ridicule shot with admiration. Many 
interesting fragments: fr. 17, the nationality of one’s 
guests is important to a cook (cf. fr. 43); fr. 38, unfilial 
conduct of Ctesippus, son of Chacrcas; frs. 69, 70, 
Archilochus and Ilipponax anachronistic-ally become 
Sappho’s lovers; fr. 91, a vivid description of an un- 
attractive woman. 

A play of Diphilus was the original ol Plautus’ Rudens ; 
the KAqpou/xti'oi, of Plautus' Gasina ; the Lm'arruOv^oKovT^s 
of Plautus’ lost Gommonentes (Terence, Ad. 6, used a 
scene omitted by Plautus); and possibly AxeSta, of 
Plautus’ Vidulana. Although Diphilus’ originals may 
have been completely remodelled m the Homan adapta- 
tions, certain characteristics common to all these latter 
c.111 doubtless be attributed to the Greek poet: a delight 
in lively theatrical effects, with clearly contrasted scenes 
and characterization perhaps less sensitive than that of 
Menander. 

FnAOMi N is. FCC. iv 375 ff. ; CAF n. 541 tT. 

Jn 1 1-itFHH A 1 ion and Cun insM A. Marino, 'Difilo Comico’, Stud, 
hut. iyo7, 175 11.; G. Coppola Atene e Roma IQ24, *85 If., W. H. 
FriLilrich, r.utipides und Dipnilos (1953); Webster, Later Greek 
Canudy 152 ff. VV. G. A. 

DIPLOMA, n pair of small bronze tablets recording the 
privileges granted to a soldier on discharge. These 
diplomata mihtaria — the term is modern — of which well 
over 200 are extant, were given to auxiliaries and classiani 
from the time of Claudius, and to members of the 
praetorian and urban cohorts from the time of Vespasian. 
The latest known is of a.d. 306. Down to about a.d. 
140 the auxiliary and marine received personal citizen- 
ship, the legalization of his pust or future marriage, and 
civic rights for his descendants. After this date, no doubt 


because the citizenship was already held by many in the 
auxiha, the form for them was brought into line with that 
of the diplomata granted to the praetorians. Citizenship 
wns still given to those requiring it, but this privilege was 
not extended to existing children ; the grant of conubmm 
remained, as it was necessary for the marriage of a citizen 
with a peregrine. 

The legionary did not normally receive a diploma. The 
only exceptions to this rule are the two Adiutrices legions 
recruited from elassiarii in A.n. 68-9, and some soldiers 
of A Fretensis who were non-citizens enlisted in the same 
crisis. Two diplomata are extant, both of the third 
century, which were issued to members of the equites 
singulares (q.v.). 

(J]L xvj (trxts of dififnmata; cd. H. Nessclhauf). Konrnd Kmft, 
Zur Rekrutierung der Aien und Kuhorten an Hhetn und Donau (1451), 
foOff. 11. M. D. K; G. K. W. 

DIPYLON, h double gateway in a city-wall, the most 
famous example being at Athens in the Potters’ Quarter 
(Ccramcicus). The gateway comprised a rectangular 
courtyard open on the land side, closed hv two double 
doors on the city side; each corner was enlarged to form 
a tower; a fountain-house adjoined the gateway on the 
city side. The complex dates from the time of Themis- 
tocles, but was rebuilt in the third century n.c. Through 
the Dipylon passed a broad road leading from the Agora 
to the Academy. A similar though smaller gateway 75 
metres to the south-west protected the passage of the 
Sacred Way leading to Eleusis. Between the two gates 
stood the Pompeium, the marshalling place for the 
Panathenaie Procession (early 4th c. b.c.). From the 
eleventh century D.c. onward the area was the principal 
burial-ground of Athens. Bordering the road outside the 
Dipylon proper were the tombs of those who fell in 
war ; here Pericles delivered the Funeral Oration. Nearby 
lay Harmodios and Anstogeiton, Cleisthenes and Pericles. 
The Sacred Way also was bordered by tombs of leading 
Athenian families and by small sanctuaries relating to the 
dead. 

W. Judcich, Tnpngraphie von At hen * (1931), 135 ff., 400 ff. G. 
Gruhcn, Arth. Arts. 1964, cob. 384 ff. H. A. T. 

DIRGE in Greek literature. The ancient critics seem 
to have distinguished between two kinds of dirge, the 
iniKTibeiov sung actually over the dead body (Prod. ap. 
Phot. Bibl. 321*30), and the Oprjvos, a song sung in 
memory of the dead (Ammon. 54). The difference 

does not seem to have been observed by the Alexandrian 
editors of the lyric poets, and the Dirges of Simonides 
(frs. 7-12) and of Pindar (frs. 114-23) may well have 
included both kinds. The earliest evidence for such dirges 
is 111 II. 18. 50-1, 314-16, 24. 472-4. In these a company 
laments, hut the leader has a special part as e^apxos. 

K. Reiner, Die ntuelle Totrnklage der Gneihen (1938), and H. 
Fhiber, Die Lyrtk tn der Kunsttheoric der Antihe (193(1), 1. 38 L, ii. 
51 F- 

Fur the dirjjc in Latin literature, see EPICEDIUM, NHNIA. C. M. Ti. 

DISCUS (Si Woy), a flat circular piece of stone or metal, 
somewhat thicker in the centre. Extant specimens vary in 
weight from 3 to 15 pounds and in diameter from 3 to 
12 inches, but many of these were dedicatory offerings 
rather than athletic implements. In throwing the discus, 
the athlete first swung the discus back in his right hand 
with n straight arm and turned his body to the right so 
that the left shoulder pointed in the direction of the 
throw. He then threw the discus with an underarm pull. 
The style varied in detail with the weight of the discus 
used. Throwing the discus was always an event for heavy 
men and it would seem that at the Olympic Games a 
heavy discus was used. The balbis, from which the throw 
was made, was a space defined by lines in front and at the 
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aides but not at the back. The method of throwing is 
illustrated in vase-paintings and by statues, notably the 
diskobolos of Myron. R. L. H. 

DISSOI LOGOI (labelled by H. StephanuR diaAffeu), 
u short surviving sophistic work written in Done about 
400 Ti.c., perhaps in Cyprus, perhaps at Cyrene. The 
contents have no originality; they are reminiscent now 
of Protagoras, now of llippias, now of Ciorgias, and 
confirm Plato’s account of die ethical relativism charac- 
teristic of the Sophists. 

Ed. Diels, Voftokr . 11 11. 405-16. W. D. R. 

DITHYRAMB. The origin of the word i s 

not known, though it is nhnost certainly not of Hellenic 
origin. It first appears in Archilochus (fr. 77), who calls 
it the song of Dionysus and says that he, under the 
influence of wine, leads others m singing it. It was, 
then, from the beginning a choral song to Dionysus, 
though it need not yet have had any very definite form. 
It was reduced to order by Arion at Corinth c. 600 n.c., 
when it was sung by a regular choir and made to treat 
a definite subject. Prom Corinth it was brought to 
Athens by Lasos of Ilcrrnione ( Suda s.v. vldao?), and 
it soon became a subject for competition at the festivals 
of Dionysus. The first victor is said to have been 
Hypodicus of Chalcis in 509-508 u.c. ( Mnrm . Far. 46). 
Ilcnce till about 470 n,c. it attracted poets of great 
eminence such ns Simonides, who won fifty-six prizes 
(fr. 79), Lasos, Pindar (frs. 60-77, not all f° r Athens), 
and Bacchy lides (Odes 15-21,). At this period it was 
composed like other choral odes, with regular strophe 
and antistrophe. The surviving fragments do not sug- 
gest any close connexion of their subjects with Dionysus 
or any special Dionysiac spirit, though the large element 
of narrative in them may be due to Arion’s example. Rut 
about 470 B.c. its character began to change. The change, 
associated with the names of Melamppides, Cinesias, 
Philoxenus, and Timothcus, was largely musical, and 
since no note of their music survives, it is hard to esti- 
mate what happened. In the main the music seems to 
have become more important than the words and to have 
led to a degeneration of the text. A protest against this 
movement is to he seen in some lines of Pratinas (fr. 1). 
Other elements in the change were the abolition of the 
correspondence of strophe and antistrophc, the intro- 
duction of solo-songs, and the development of a pom- 
pous, affected language. The movement continued into 
the fourth century in the hands of Polyidus and Tclestes. 
After the fourth century the dithyramb seems to have 
lost its importance, even at Athens, though before 500 
B.C. the Statu took charge of the expenses of production. 
Inscriptions from Delos, from 286 to 172 IJ.C., show 
that at the Delian Dionysia and Apollonia competitions 
were still held, as they were at Miletus in the third 
century and at Tens and Samos in the second. Polybius 
(4. 20) notes that the Arcadians commonly sang dithy- 
rambs in his time. The habit lasted in Athcnfi into the 
imperial age, though no fragments of importance survive. 

PicIwid-CamlindKe-WelMtcr, Dithyramb 1 , 1 ff. C. M. B. 

DIVERBIUM, dialogue in a comedy as distinct from 
cantica (q.v.). 

DIVINATION (fiaiTucrj) . Prediction by supernatural 
means of future events and interpretation of past 
occurrences is found throughout Greek and Roman 
civilization, showing contacts at various points, such as 
necromancy, prophecy, extispicy, or astrology, with 
Oriental cultures. The present account sketches Greek 
and Roman uses together, and for the sake of brevity 
neglects much of their chronological development. 


2. Our most important ancient source, Cicero’s De 
Divinatione , in 1 . 11 and 2. 26 (possibly after Posidonius), 
divides the art into natural (or intuitive) and artificial (or 
inductive) types. This distinction is generally valid for 
Greek and Roman civilization, but originally all divina- 
tion arises from one root: it is based on a concept that 
the soul of the prophet is in open contact with the whole 
world around him (see magic). 

3. Of Natural Divination no form seems more primi- 
tive than dreams, often mentioned from Ilomer onward. 
These might either be understood by the dreamer or 
require professional interpreters, whose lore, based 
partly on empiricism but chiefly on supposed resem- 
blances (Anst. Dw. Somn. 2. 464^7), was preserved in 
practical dream-hooks, such as the Onirocrttun ol Artemi- 
dorus und Astrampsychus, or discussed in theoretical 
works, like Aristotle (op. cit.), Synesius, De lnsomniis, and 
Mucrobius, Comm, in Sotnmum Stipionis . A specialized 
form is incubation (q.v. ; eyicoLinjais), practised at health- 
shrines, like those of Asclepius, by persons desirous of 
cures, and hence called iatromancy. Necromancy, or 
evocation of spirits of the dead, is already well developed 
in ()d. 11, but though long employed, especially at cer- 
tain localities ( psychomantia ), it was less respectable than 
most other methods. Related to it are varieties in which 
forms of the dead or of gods or demons nppear on the 
surface of liquids or on mirrors. 

4 . Very important is prophecy (vaticinatio), in which 
the t fates acts as the medium or mouthpiece (nyio^ri;?) 
of a divine or demonic power possessing him, the process 
being related to poetic inspiration (cf. Plato, Phaedr. 
244 a-b), and known as cv6ovtnaun6s\ cf. [Anst,] Probl. 
30. 1. 954 a 34— 8. /lai'Tf.K-T; is almost certainly related to 
fiaiwo^iaL and, being ti^cos 1 , implies c/ecrm * m in the sense 
of ‘not being yourself’. This ecstatic or ‘frenzied’ type 
of prophecy is greatly elucidated by the observations of 
modem abnormal psychology. Like telepathy and rlmr- 
voyance and like the ventriloquists (lyyacrTpifivlh, t , the 
freer forms of prophecy, such ns those of the shadowy 
Bacis (q.v.) and Musaeus (q.v. 1), seem hardly to have 
become institutionalized, but with the Sibyls (q.v.) and 
the oracles (q.v.), e.g. Delphi (q.v.), Dndona (q.v.), 
Lebadea, Oropus, and Ammon (q.v.), prophetic power 
became resident at fixed sites, where a succession of 
media regularly answered consultants. See, however, 
PROPHECIES. 

5. Artificial divination may he roughly divided into 
prognostications from animate beings or from plants, 
and those from lifeless objects. Its oldest type is perhaps 
augury (see augures) or the observation and interpretation 
of the number, species, flight, cries, eating, and other 
symbolic acts of birds. It was common in Greece from 
tlie tune of Tiresias, Mclampus (Porphyry, Abst. 3. 3), 
and Calchas ( 11 . 2. 308-32), and at Rome was entrusted 
to the college of augurs (see AUSPICTUM). Auguries might 
be deliberately sought (inpetratiua) or offered to men 
unsought (oblatiua\ cf. Serv. Aen. 6. 190), a variety of 
the former type more convenient for military use being 
the Roman observation of the sacred chickens. Similar 
features might be noted in the case of other animals, 
especially from their chance appearances during a journey 
(fVofW; cf. A. S. Pease on Cic. Div. 1. 26). Still more 
important were indications derived from human beings, 
e.g. from their involuntary motions or twitchings (naXpos, 
salisatio ), from sneezing, and from the large class of 
omens, where man is merely the tool of a temporarily 
possessing, superhuman, power (e.g. Od. 18. 112-17). 
Most important, during a long period and over a wide 
geographic range, is extispicy (or haruapicy), based on 
observation of the entrails — especially the liver (hepato- 
scopy) of sacrificial animals, for which see haruspjces. 
Predictions were also derived from miraculous growths 
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and actions of plants, e.g. of ‘birth-trees’ (see Donat. Vit. 
Verg. p. 2 Brummer), the residence of an ‘external soul’. 

6. Divination from lifeless objects has varied forms. 
The classification by Varro (ap. schol. Dan. Am. 3. 359; 
laid. Etym. 8. q. 13) into four elemental groups (geo- 
mantis, aeromantis , pyromantis , hydromantis) is suggestive 
but unduly formal. Numerous are above all the uses of 
lots (cleromancy), m which a divine power guides the fall 
of dice or knuckle-bones (astragalomancy) or the draw ing 
(often by the hand of an innocent child) of inscribed 
sortes from some receptacle. This practice was often 
localized at particular sites, such as Claras, Praencste, 
Antium, the fountain of Clitumnus, and Putavium. The 
inscribed lot is naturally later m origin than the intro- 
duction of writing, and from it was perhaps derived 
hihliomancy, or the random consultation of hooks to 
discover prophetic advice. The great poets were oltcn 
ho used (rhupsodomancy), perhaps as being themselves 
divinely inspired. Thus we find the sortes Homrricae , the 
sortes Vergiluinae — eight cases in the Augustan History 
alone — and, with the Christians, the sortes Biblicae , 

7. The interpretation of weather-signs (as in Aiatus 
733) approaches more neaily to empnical science, yet 
many unusual meteorological phenomena (storms, 
meteorites, aurora borealis, etc.) and many arising from 
the earth (earthquakes, faulting, etc.), as w r ell as tcrato- 
logical births of men and beasts (see above), were called 
orient a, portenta, monstra, prodigui (q.v.) (Cic. Div. 1. 93), 
aftd considered precursors of social, political, or dynastic 
changes. Such were recorded in priestly records (espec- 
ially at Rome) and used as sources l>y various historians 
(e.g. Livy, from whom Julius Ohsequens, by a reverse 
process, compiled his Prodigwrum liber). Tor the vast 
field of astrology in Us various forms, inn easing w ith the 
Oriental influences following the conquests of Alexander, 
SCC ASTROLOGY. 

8. Popular heliei at most periods commonly accepted 

older, socially or politically established, forms of divina- 
tion, though many looked askance upon others as char- 
latanry; and we may remember the famous gibe of Cato 
that a iianispex could not hut laugh on meeting a colleague. 
Some philosophers also accepted the art with little cjues- 
imn, but Xenophanes, the Epicureans, Carneadcs, mid 
olliers reacted it, and Panuetius expressed doubts of its 
reality. Some Peiipatctirs admitted intuitive hut dis- 
allowed inductive divination (Cic. Div 1. 5, 113; 2. 100), 
but most Stoics (notably Posidonius) vigorously defended 
both types, basing their justification upon the powers of 
gods, late, and nature (Cic. Dr\ 1. 123), or upon the 
doctrine of Mystics in the second century of 

our era, and later, attempted to revive interest in llie 
Delphic oracle, winch was 111 Cicero’s tunc ( 7 J/T'. 1 . 37-38 ; 
cf. Plut. lie f J yth. or . ; Dr def. or.) already 111 neglect, and 
various collections of oracles, with infiltration of Christian 
elements, dale from this petiod. Yet after a fit ful respite, 
during W'hich apologists like Ongen attacked pagan 
divination as the work of malign demons, Theodosius, in 
the fourth century, by a series of edicts forbade various 
manlic rites, and though these sometimes survived under 
Christianized guise the prestige of the pagan divination 
was at an end. 

CjLNFRAI . A. S Pease, commentary on Cicero, /)#■ Divmatwne 
(1Q20-3); A Umichc-L.cclcn.q, Ihstouc dr lu dn mat ton dans i cinti- 
qmtr (4 vols 1S70-NP 

( fill i-K. VV R Ilalhday, Greek Divination (1013); Nilsson, GGR 

i*. 164 f] ; n J , 229 ft , 4(17 H 

Roman. W. Warde Fowlei, The Religious Experience of the 
Roman people ( igi 1 ), ch. 13. 

SrrriAl Suiij lei’s. Dreams K. R Dodds, The Greeks and the 
Irrational ch 4; ecstatir propheev ibid., ch. 3; oracles see 

h.v , oraculai lirei.Uiiic- Nilaaoii. op. rit n*. 479 ff. , involuntary 
morions: H. Duds, Hntr. zur Zurkungshtrratur ,Ies Ohzldrnts v 
Orients (1907-H); oracles by dice, etc.- F. 1 leincveiter, Wurfrl- 11. 
Jhuhstabenurtikcl in Gnerhenl u. Kl. Asim (1912); views of philo- 
sophers: 1 ; . Jaeifcr, lie orticulis quid setcrcs philasnphi ludiravennl 


(1910); for the Stoa cf. K. Reinhardt, Kosntos u. Svmpathie (1926) 
214^ A- S. 1 * , J. H. C. 

DIVISIO, which had other rhetorical and logical con- 
notations, was, in the vocabulary of the controversy, 
a skeleton plan of the argument. Students would have 
this dictated by their master (Quint. 2. 6. 1); a growm 
declaimer might sketch it before he declaimed (Sen., 
Controv. i. pr. 21). Seneca (q.v. 1) in his collection of 
controversiae regularly extracts the skeleton for us (e.g. 
Controv. i. 7. 11 ‘fere hac usi sunt divisione’); the full 
declamation would clothe the bones in flesh (Ps. -Quint. 
Decl. 270 sermo). Perhaps declaimers did not always insert 
a formal division in their declamation; when they did, it 
would naturally follow the nanatio , as did th e part it to in 
judicial oratory (Quint. 4. 5). 

S. F. Bonner, Roman Declamation (1949), 56 f. M. W. 

DIVITIACUS (1) (1st c. n.C.), an Acduan Druid, leader 
of the philo-Uoman party. After the deleat of his tribe 
by Ariovistub (c. 61 b.c.) he appealed unsuccessfully for 
help at Rome. He regained influence against his brother 
Dumnorix by supporting Caesar (58), whom he urged 
in the name of the Gallic tribes to expel Anovistus. In 
57 he assisted Caesar by attacking the Bellovaci and 
secured favourable terms for them. 

CacBar, RGatl. 1. 16-20; 31-2; 2. 5-15, Cic. Div. 1. 41. 90. 

DIVITIACUS (2), king of the Suessiones r. 100 h.c. and 
overlord of other tribes in both Gaul and Britain. 

Caesar, BGalf. 24.7. C. K. S. 

DIYLLUS of Athens, a son of the atthidographcrPhano- 
demus, and author of a universal history ( r Jtrruplat) in 
twenty-six books including that of Sicily for the period 
357' 297 n.r. The first part began with the Sacred War 
and overlapped and enlarged Ephorus’ narrative down to 
341, and the second and third parts continued with in- 
creasing detail until the death of Cassander, 297. Diyllus 
was one of the major sources of Diodorus and was con- 
sidered a satisfactory authority by Plutarch. 

EGrII u A. 73. G. L. B. 

DOBUNNI, a British tribe with Bclgic aristocracy 
ruling an indigenous population. The coins, at lirst un- 
insenhed, show affinity with those of Commius (q.v.) of 
the Atrehates; later, inscribed coins record the following 
rulers: Anted- rig , Eisu, Cutti , Co mux , Curio , and 
Boduocus. By emending Dio’s Bubovvviov, otherwise un- 
known (fio. 20), to Aufiovwwi 1 it can be suggested that part 
of the tribe (under Boduocus) made its peace with 
Claudius. An auxiliary fort was placed at Cirencester and 
another at Gloucester (rrc glevum) where later (49) a 
fortress for Legio XX w M as established. The caput civitatis 
was created at Cirencester (Corimum) on the evacuation 
of the military in early Flavian times and a very large 
forurn-and-basihea was built (550 - 345 feet). Two in- 
scriptions^//? j 14, (Cirencester) and 2250 (Kenchester)) 
attest local self-government. 

Corimum became the second city in Britain in size (240 
acres within its third-century walls), and in the fourth 
century was very probably promoted capital of Britannia 
Prima (RIB 103). The civitas included the iron-working 
district of the Forest of Dean ; its w ealthy villas, including 
some of the largest in Britain (Woodchester, Chedworth, 
etc.), attest the prosperity of its agriculture wfiich was 
primarily engaged on beef and wool. 

D. F. Allen in E. M Clifford, Bagendon, a Belgir Opptdum (1961 : 
coinage); A 1 . F Rivet, Town and Gauntry tn Rom lira . 1 ( 1 064), 
151 II. ; J. S. War her, Antiquaries Journal 1964, gff (torum) ; P. D. C. 
Hrown and A D. McWhin, ilnd. 1967, 185 ft. (amphitheatre) ; J. C. 
Mann, Antiquity 1961, 316 ft. (B. Prima). S. S. F. 
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DODONA (Ataftunnrj), a sanctuary of Zeus (under the 
cult-title of Na'ios) in Epirus, famous as the centre of an 
oracle. It is first mentioned in the Iliad (lG. 233) where 
the prophets, the Sclli (UtWol) are described as ‘of un- 
washed feet and sleeping on the ground'. In the Odyssey 
and elsewhere in early mythology it appears that the 
responses of the oracle came from a sacred oak. Also a 
dove was associated with the tree and was described as 
having spoken originally to reveal its sanctity. When 
Herodotus visited Dodona in the mid fifth century ij.c. 
the oracle was operated by three priestesses instead of the 
belli. Strabo (probably wrongly) attributed the change to 
the introduction of the cult of Dione. In later times the 
priestesses were themselves called doves (ireAnafies). The 
new method of consultation was for the inquirer to write 
his question on a leaden strip which was folded and put 
in ajar before being extracted by the prophetess. Numer- 
ous specimens of questions have been found ; n few from 
States, but mostly from private persons vividly revealing 
their domestic or professional problems. In the late fifth 
and fourth centuries the oracle was consulted occasionally 
by such states as Athens nnd Sparta which found it a 
convenient alternative to Delphi. In the reign of Pyrrhus, 
Dodona was made the religious centre of his kingdom 
and the festival of the Na'ia was developed. The sack by 
the Aetolians in 21c; 11. c. was followed by a restoration, 
but the sanctuary never really recovered from the Roman 
ravaging of Epirus in 167 ii.l. The festival of the Na'ia 
was revived and lasted till the third century A.n. Late 
legends also explained the oracle as conveyed by the 
murmur of a sacred spring or the echoes of a brazen gong. 
The magnificent theatre beside the sanctuary lias recently 
been restored. 

Ancii-N I Sounrrs. (a) inscriptions the consultants’ questions lire 
published in Collitz, Dialekt-Inschriftcn, 1 557-Q8, and in SKA, 
1 i(>o-6, nnd those recently found in npwTiKti (1929 ff ), 7 /iuipMimci 
Xpnvtiai (1935), and "Epyov (191,4 ff.) {b) Liteiature Mom 11 . 16. 
233-5, Ud 14 127 f. ly. 29O t.. 1 Idl. 2. 55-7, Sliubo 327-g and 
hk. 7, frs. 1 3 (Junes). 

MODI'RN 1 a 1 LliATUHP : Excavation repeats in C\ Cara pan or, DnJone 
ft 5ff tu/nrv(i 878 ), and in the periodicals listed in(«) by L) Evangel ides 
and S I. Italians , full Rumnury ol results hy the latlei in 'Anx ‘hft. 

,ij (1964); Nilsson, ( 1 GR i*. 423 II., Hammond, Epiru 1; II. W. 
l'aike, The Oracles of Zeus (iyf>7). 11 W. I*. 

DOGS. From earliest times in Greece and Italy, the dog 
was domesticated for hunting, guarding the house and 
flocks, and as the companion of man. Odysseus’ hound, 
Argos, who, at the age of 20, signified the approach of 
strangers by pricking his ears, hut showed his recognition 
of his master hy wagging his tail and dropping his ears in 
affection, was bred for hunting wild goats, deer, and hares 
( Od . 17. 291—327). Homer mentions shepherds’ dogs also 
(//. 10. 183 ; 12. 303) and Hesiod the sharp-toothed watch- 
dog ( Op. 604). 

The ancients knew many types of dogs. In Greece, the 
mastiff-like Molossian from Epirus was used mainly as 
a sheepdog and a watchdog (Arist. HA 6o8- 1 , Lucr. 5. 
1063 ff., Hor. Epod. G. 5). The best-known hunting dog 
was the Laconian, a type subdivided by Xenophon into 
Castorian and the smaller Vulpine, believed to have been 
originally a cross between dog and fox. Points and faults 
of physique and habit, breeding and training are des- 
cribed in detail (Xen. Cyn. 3-4; 7). It was also used as a 
sheepdog (Varro, Rust. 2. 9, Hor. loc. cit.). The Cretan 
hound, famous for its agility and powers of tracking, may 
huve been the cross between the Molossian and the 
Laconian which Aristotle describes (loc. cit.). 

All these types were introduced into Italy, where there 
were also native breeds, the Umbrian, a sheepdog and 
hunter, noted for its keen nose ( vivulus Umber — Verg. 
Aen. 12. 753), hut lacking in courage, the Salcntine, 
a sheepdog (Varro, loc. cit.) and the shaggy-coatcd 
Etruscan, lacking speed, but keen-nosed. In hounds, 


monochrome coats were regarded as a sign of poor 
breeding, but Columella (Rust. 7. 12. 3) recommends an 
all-white dog for the shepherd, to avoid mistaking it for 
a wolf in the half-light, and an all-black guard dog for the 
fnrm, to terrify thieves in daylight and to be less visible to 
intruders at night. 

From Gaul came the vertragus , a type of greyhound, 
swift-footed and used for coursing (Mart. 14. 200. 1) and 
from Britain a small shaggy terrier of poor appearance 
but great courage (Gratnus, Cyn. 174 ff.). In the late 
Empire, Scoltici canes, Irish wolfhounds, were imported 
as a novelty for the ludi of A.n. 393 (Symmachus, Epist. 
2. 77). For pet dogs see pets. 

J M. C. Toynbee, ‘Deusis nnd their names in the Roman Empire’, 
PR SR 1948, 24 ff. S W. 

DOKIMASIA, the examination of candidates for office 
at Athens, before the thesmothetai (except candidates for 
the boule , who were examined by the outgoing buule). 
Men already chosen, whether by lot or by vote, but 
primarily the former, were formally interrogated to as- 
certain whether they were eligible : e.g. whether they were 
30 years old ; whether (in the case of certain offices at 
certain periods, e.g. the urchonship: see akliiontes) 
they belonged to a particular census-class; nnd whether 
they were not precluded from one office, because they 
had held it before, or were holding another, or through 
being under some form of atimia (q.v.). A. W. Ci. 

DOLABELLA (1), Gnaeus Cornelius (PW 134), after 
serving under Sulla, became consul in 81 ill. and later 
governor of Macedonia, iriumphing in 78. Caesar un- 
successfully prosecuted him repetundarum. E. U 

DOLABELLA (2), Gnaeus Cornelius (PW 135), 
praetor in 81 U.L. As proconsul (80 79), he plundered 
Cilicia with the help of his legate Verres (q.v.), who later 
helped to convict him repetundarum. He lost his posses- 
sions, went into exile, and is not heard of again. 

On ilie Republican Dolabella, see E. Radian, PH. SR 1965, 48; 
E S. Cirucn, AJPhil ig(it), 3^5- L li. 

DOLABELLA (3), Punuus Cornelius (PW 141), born 
c. 80 n.u., prosecuted Appius Claudius (q.v. 12) in 50. 
I Ic commanded a Caesarian fleet in the Adriatic (49), and 
fought at Pharsalus, Thapsus, and Munda. As tribune 
for 47 (after adoption by a plebeian) he provoked serious 
riots in attempting to carry a law for the cancellation ol 
debts. In 44 Caesar, despite Antony's opposition, under- 
took that Dolabella should become consul in his own 
place when he left for Parthia: on his death Dolabella 
associated himself w r ith the assassins and assumed the 
vacant consulship, Antony not now demurring. In April 
his drastic suppression of Cacsar-worshippers delighted 
Republicans: but his appointment hy the Assembly to 
the governorship of Syria for live years apparently made 
him a Caesarian again. Reaching Asia in Jan. 43, he took 
Smyrna by surprise and lulled Trehomus (q.v.); on the 
news, the Senate declared him a public enemy, fie pro- 
ceeded to Syria to face Cassius, but was forced to take 
refuge in Luodicea; on its capture he committed suicide 

(July). 

Dolabella was notorious for his dissipation and chronic 
insolvency; hence, it seems, much of his political conduct 
and his marriages to Fabiu and Tullia (q.v. 2): Cicero 
found him on uncomfortable son-in-law. Augustus’ friend 
Dolabella was probably his son by Fabia and father of 
no. 4; his two sons by Tullia, born in 49 and 45, probably 
both died in infancy. 

T. Rice Holmes, The Roman Republic (1923) iii. 516- Syme, Rom. 
Rev., see index; M. Polignatiu, Rend. Line. 1946, 240 n., 444 *!■ „ 

GW. R;f.J.C 
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DOLABELLA (4), Publius Cornelius ( PW 143), prob- 
ably grandson of no. 3, was consul in a.d. 10, and (14 to 
c. 20) legatus pro praetore in Dalmatia, where he kept the 
legions quiet in 14 and built or rebuilt a number of 
military roads from Salonae (q.v.) to the legionary camps 
and the mountainous country beyond. In 23/24, as pro- 
consul of Africa, he ended the war against Tacfarinas 
(q.v.). His descendants held consulships in 86 and 113. 

T.j.C. 

DOLICHENUS, JUPITER, local god or Baal of 
Dolichc, now Tell Duluk, in Commngene. Originally a 
Hittite-Hurrite god of thunder and fertility, he formed 
with a consort a divine pair which, romamzed as Jupiter 
Dolichenus and Juno, was carried westwards by soldiers, 
slaves, and merchants. With their twin acolytes the 
Castores, they gained popularity during the second and 
third centuries a.d. in many western military centres and 
at Rome. Dolichenus, now a god of the Universe, em- 
braced the heavens, safety, success, and military triumph. 
He is generally depicted wearing Roman military costume, 
standing on a bull, and holding a thunderbolt and 
double-axe. See Syrian deities. 

The evidence, entirely arrhacnlnKiciil, is discussed by P. Merlat, 
Jupiter Dolichenus (lyfio) Pur his temple on the Avcntine in Horne, 
aee Nash, Put. Dut. Rutne i 521 II. M. A. H. <J. 

DOMAINS. (a) Civic. Most cities owned land cor- 
porately. Some was acquired by conquest, some by 
escheat, some by confiscation. When cities came under 
Roman rule, conquest was ruled out, and escheated and 
confiscated estates normally went to the Roman People. 
The cities, however, continued to acquire the land, 
chiefly by gilts and bequests; though cities could not 
inherit under Roman law, they probably could do so 
under peregrine law (till a.d. 212), and legacies were 
legalized by Ncrva; moreover, /n/ra owwwia were doubt- 
less always valid. The domains owned by a city did not 
necessarily he within its territory; Arpinum owned land 
in Cisalpine Gaul and Cos estates in Cyprus. The rent 
horn domains was often an important part of the civic 
revenues. 

( b ) Imperial. The nucleus of the imperial domains was 
formed by the estates of successive Emperors, which 
normally passed to their successors. They were enlarged 
by a vast flow of bequests not only from friends, depen- 
dents, and freedmen, hut from strangers, some emperors 
refused to accept bequests trom persons unknown to 
them, but others w ere so grasping as to quash wills under 
which they did not benefit. Furthermore, the estates of 
persons condemned for tnaicslas were sometimes be- 
stowed on the emperor; by the second century this was 
probably the regular practice. In Egypt the imperial 
domains were, from the Flavian period, managed hy a 
special department (Aoy«<r owria#co<r) separately from the 
public lands. In other imperial provinces, where there 
were only scattered public domains, they and the imperial 
estates were probably administered by the same staff. In 
the public provinces the Emperor’s procurators, who at 
first managed only his estates, later, perhaps under the 
Flavians, assumed control of public lands ; at this date the 
domains in Africa were grouped in rrgiones and tr actus. 
Public and imperial domains were thus assimilated 
(except in Egypt) and were both included in the patri- 
moniunt. 

(r) Royal. Alexander and the Successors claimed to 
own the land of their kingdoms, excluding the Greek 
uties. This theory was most vigorously exploited by the 
Ptolemies in Egypt. They granted lands, it is true, to the 
gods in perpetuity, to their friends for life, and to their 
soldiers at first on a life and later on a hereditary tenure, 
and they even granted private possession in perpetuity 


of some land. But they seem to have maintained their 
title to the land which was granted ( yfj ev ctylaei), and 
the rest, the royal land (yy /taaiAim}), they exploited 
directly by rack-renting it to the peasants. In Cyrenaica 
also the Ptolemies seem to have claimed ownership of all 
the land save the territories of the Greek cities. The 
Seleucids also made grants of land to their friends nnd 
soldiers, but they did not generally disturb tenures, but 
merely levied the customary dues from the natives. They 
gradually alienated the x c ^P a fiaoiXucrf by gifts and sales 
to cities, or to individuals with permission to incorporate 
the land in cities ; by founding new cities ; and by recog- 
nizing native communities as cities. When the Artnlids 
succeeded to Seleucid Asia Minor, they probably found 
little royal land. The Bithynian and Cappadocian kings 
owned extensive royal lands. The Macedonian and other 
European kings, on the other hand, possessed little — 
probably only family estates and the territories of com- 
munities which had been conquered nnd destroyed. 

(d) Sacred. Many gods owned land; especially in 
Egypt and Asia Minor. These were probably acquired 
in the main by gifts nnd bequests; partly perhaps hy 
the foreclosure of mortgages, for the gods, controlling 
large reserves of cash, engaged extensively in money- 
lending. In Egypt the sacred lands were administered 
by the Crown under the Ptolemies, and the Roman 
government maintained the system. In Asia Minor the 
sacred lands were often managed by the high priests of 
the god, some of whom were independent dynasts or 
subject only to the suzerainty of the Crown. In cities the 
sacred lands were generally administered by public 
magistrates, and with the spread of cities the independent 
temples of Asia Minor mostly passed under municipal 
control. 

O. IlirHchfeld, Kl. Schr. (1^02), 51ft ff. (for (ft)). M. RostovtzefT, 
Stiuhen zur Clescluchtc dt \ rbmnchen Kolonates (Arch. Pap., Bcihcfr i, 
jyio); id., Hellenistic World (lor (c) and (d)). E. Korneimmn, PIV, 
Suppl. iv. 227 ff. A. H. M. J. 

DOMINIUM. In early Roman law ownership of things 
was closely connected with the power over persons: the 
rights of a pater familias over wife and children were 
similar to those over slaves and cattle; they all derived 
from his sovereign position as hend of the familia (sec 
1 ’ATIUA potestas). It may he that in the early law private 
ownership was confined to movables, title to land not 
being as clearly distinguished as it later was from posses- 
sion (see possess 10): in the early proceeding (see vindi- 
cate, sacramj-NTUm) both parties asserted ownership, 
and the issue was therefore one only of relatively better 
title, whereas in the vindicatio of the classical law the 
plaintiff asserted, and had in some way to prove, owner- 
ship. 

Proof of ownership was to some extent facilitated hy 
the method of acquisition by prescription known as 
usucapio : a person who acquired a thing in good faith 
from n non-owner hy a transaction (iusta causa , iustus 
titulus , e.g. sale) which would normally transfer owner- 
ship, became owner after one year (if the thing were a 
movable) or two years (if immovable), provided that the 
thing had at no time been stolen (see fuhtum). Usucapio 
had also another application. Ownership of res mancipi 
(see mancipatio) could be transferred only by nianctpatio 
or in ittre cessio (a kind of collusive vindicatio (q.v.) pre- 
served in its primitive form). If, however, the thing were 
simply delivered, the recipient could become owner by 
usucapio after one or two years. Until then the holder 
(who was only in via usucapiendi) was unprotected by 
the old ius civile, but the praetors later intervened to 
enable him to retain and if necessary to recover the thing 
(see vindicatio). In thi9 way, a kind of praetorian owner- 
ship developed (Gai. Jnst. 2. 40). The holder of a res 
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mancipi acquired by delivery was said to have it in bonis 
(bonitary owner); he is put by the praetor for almost all 
purposes in the position of the full civil law (‘quintaiy’) 
owner (dominus ex iure qutritium ). The holder of a thing 
acquired from a non-owner in the conditions set out 
above ( bonaefidei possessor in via usucapiendi) is protected 
against everyone except the do-minus ex iure qmrttium or 
the bonitary owner. The distinction between res mancipi 
and res nec mancipt was finally abolished by Justinian, and 
bonitary ownership disappeared with it. 

Domimum was in principle unlimited, but was sub- 
jected from the earliest times to restrictions in the public 
interest by legislation and by the censors (q.v.), and in 
the private interest by servitutes (q.v.). Provincial land 
belonged to the State (Gai. Inst. 2. 7), and could not be 
owned by individuals (unless by Hpecial grunt of ins 
Itulicum it had been assimilated to land in Italy). The 
distinction was, however, technical rather than practical 
since the interest of individuals in such land was effective- 
ly protected. (See also liMPHYTEUSis.) 

Ch. Appleton, Huttaire de la propnfte prftorimne, i, ii (1889-90); 
V. Scialoin, Troria della propnetd, 1, ii (1928-31); P. Uonfante, 
Carso th dirtfto romano ii. 1 (1026). M. Ivascr, Eigentum u. Resits im 
dlt. rbm. Recht 1 (195(1); Saw. Zntschr. 195(1, and see textbooks under 
LAW AND I'ROTPPIJRC, ROMAN, I. B. N. 

DOMITIAN (Titus Flavius (PW 77) Domitianus), son 
of the Emperor Vespasian, was born 24 Oct. a.d. 51. 
At the time of his father’s rebellion against Vitellius in 69 
he was in Rome, and in December was besieged on the 
Capitol with his uncle Flavius Sabinus (q.v. 3). He es- 
caped, and on Vitellius* death was saluted as Caesar and 
was temporarily at the head of aff airs. This brief taste of 
power, which ubruplly ended with Vespasian’s arrival in 
70, may have coloured Domilian’s outlook. He hud 
dreamed of heading a Germanic invasion and of rivalling 
his brother’s exploits; instead, he found himself con- 
demned to a position of inferiority. Vespasian intended 
him to succeed the childless Titus, and he held two ordi- 
nary consulships (73 and 80) and five suffect consulships; 
yet neither under Vespasian nor under Titus did he 
exercise any real power. 

The effect on Domitian’s character was probably 
unfortunate. When he succeeded Titus in 81 he seems to 
have been an embittered man, determined to exert his 
powers to the full. His reign falls into two halves. Down 
to the rebellion of L. Antonius Satuminus (q.v. 3) in 88 
he avoided bloodshed and ruled firmly hut equitably; 
afterwards he became more and more ruthless, until his 
reign culminated in a Terror (93 to 96). 

Domitian accentuated the absolutist tendencies of 
Vespasian. He was consul ten times during his Prin- 
cipate (with seven successive consulates in 82—8). lie 
wore the dress of a triumphator even in the Senate and 
was accompanied by twenty-four hetors. He habitually 
exercised the right of adlectio , using it to draft distin- 
guished equites and provincials into the Senate, while in 
84 or 85 he became censor perpetuus . This was a serious 
blow to the Senate, whose composition he now completely 
controlled. He only consulted it perfunctorily, relying 
for advice on the consilium principis, in which senators and 
equites served equally. In fact Domitian broke the spirit 
of the Senate, compelling it to vote as he willed, and, 
after 88, bringing back all the horrors of maiestas and 
delatio. This may have been partly caused by financial 
embarrassment, though, as his major expenses occurred 
before 93, it may be argued that revenge was at least as 
important a motive. The increase of legionary pay from 
225 to 300 denaru annually, military campaigns, extensive 
public works and buildings, such as the temple to Jupiter 
on the Capitol, the temple to Jupiter Custos on the 
Quirinal, and his magnificent Alban villa, in addition 


to congiaria amounting in all to 225 denarii a head, all 
helped to swell expenditure. 

In foreign policy Domitian aimed at strengthening 
existing frontiers, and his much-maligned campaign 
against the Chutti in 83 was a successful attempt to 
annex Mt. Taunus and complete the line of defence 
from Main to Neckar. In 85 the Dacian king Decebalus 
defeated and killed Oppius Sabinus, legate of Moesia. 
Another defeat followed in 86 or 87 and the Roman 
general Fuscus (q.v.) was slain and an eagle captured. In 
88 the Roman forces won a victory at Tapae; but under 
pressure from a defeat of the Pannonian army, which he 
was leading in person, ut the hands of the Marcomanni 
and Quadi, Domitian made an honourable peace with 
Dcccbalus and returned to Rome to triumph in 89. The 
Sarmatians invaded again in 92, and Domitian, taking 
the field in person, won some success. The only other 
serious fighting was that of Agricola (q.v. 1) in Britain; 
Agricola was recalled in 84, possibly because Domitian 
was jealous of his success. 

In administration of the Empire Domitian showed 
himself careful and efficient, choosing good governors 
and punishing bad ones. Procurators and freedmen were 
strictly controlled, and exaction of taxes was severe but 
fair. Domitian also made attempts to raise the general 
standard of morality, and, as censor, strictly enforced the 
laws against immorality, suppressed castration, and 
checked theatrical licence. In 83 he executed three Vestal 
Virgins for immorality. In 90 the Chief Vestal, Cornelia, 
was condemned to be buried alive. 

Domitian’s strictness on the question of public 
morality accorded ill with the sensuality of his private 
life, a point emphasized by his opponents among the 
aristocracy and ‘philosophers'. Other causes of his un- 
popularity were his attempt to impose Greek refinement 
on the Romans, his virtual suppression of the Senate, and 
the Oriental flattery of himself which amounted, at least 
unofficially, to an assumption of divine honours Earlier 
Domitian had treated this opposition with comparative 
indifference, but in his later years, feeling that he could 
trust nobody, he turned to persecution. The philosophers 
were twice banished from Italy (probably 89 and 95). 
Many plots were made, though our authorities give the 
most flimsy reasons for Domitian’s executions. The fact 
that the Emperor was childless increased both his own 
suspicion and the hopes of the plotters; until he executed 
him in 95, Domitian had destined the two sons of Flavius 
Clemens (q.v.) as his heirs; what he intended to do after- 
wards we do not know. 

A vicious circle was thus set up; every unsuccessful 
plot caused more executions, which in their turn led to 
another plot. Finally the Emperor’s own wife, Domitia 
(see conHULo), feeling herself insecure, joined with the 
two praetorian prefects and some of the court officials in a 
plot which succeeded, and Domitian was murdered on 
18 Sept. 96. It is almost certain that his successor Nerva 
(q.v. 1), who was adopted by the Senate on the same day, 
was privy to the conspiracy. The army, or at least the 
praetorian guard, was resentful at the murder. 

Suet., Dom. (ed. J. Janssen, 1919), is a fairer source than most ; 
see nlso Tac., Agr. (cap. 39-43), Dio 67, Pliny, Pan . : and for flattery 
Martial's earlier books and Statius, Silvae. M. McCruinm and A. G. 
Wood he ad. Select Documents of the Pnruipates of the Flavian 
Emperors (1961). Among recent works (for which S. Gswll, F.ssai sur 
le regnede iempereur Domitien (rflgft), laid a foundation which is still 
invnluahle) see Iv. von Fritz, 'Tacitus, Agricola, and the Problem of 
the Principate’, CPhil. 1957. R. L. J.; G. E. F. C- 

DOMITIANUS, Titus Flavius(P 1 F 78), son of Flavius 
Clemens (q.v.) and Flavia Domitilla; he and his brother 
were adopted by Domitian and received respectively the 
names of Domitian and Vespasian. Their tutor was 
Quintilian. A. M. 
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DOMITILLA, Fla via (PW 227), Domitian’s niece, was 
accused with her husband, the consul Flavius Clemens 
(q.v.), in a.d. 95 of atheism, probably because she favoured 
Christian (though others would say Jewish) rites. She was 
exiled. The early-Christian Coemetenum Domitillae on 
the Via Ardeatinn is somehow connected with her. Euse- 
bius 3. 18, which refers to Dornitilla ns a niece of Clemens, 
is probably a simple mistake, not evidence for another 
person. 

II. I .t*L I ltcc] , Diet, d'ttrch. i/netienne iv 1401 , I’. Styger, Die roni. 
Kalakotnhen (1933), (13 IT. A. M. 

DOMITIUS (1, PW r8) AHENOBARBUS, Gnaeus, 
plebeian aedile (196 R.c.), praetor (194), and consul (192) 
in Gaul. In the absence of Scipio Africanus he was in 
effective command at Magnesia. He may have been in 
Greece in 169-168 nnd 167, but this Domilius was more 
probably his son, consul in 162. A H Mcd. 

DOMITIUS (2, PW 20) AHENOBARBUS, Gnaeus, 
as consul (122 n.c.) and proconsul in Transalpine Gaul 
defeated the Allobrogcs and Arverni (qq.v.) in two great 
battles in the Rhone valley, once with the help of Fabius 
(q.v. 8). lie treacherously seized the Arvernian king 
ffituitus and later led him in his triumph (r. 120). He 
built stone trophies in Gaul to commemorate his victories 
and began the Via Dornitia (q.v.), perhaps establishing a 
garrison at Narbo (q.v.) to guard it; and he probably 
made treaties wilh the defeated tribes. FI is censorship 
(115, with L. Metellus Diadematus) was marked by un- 
usual seventy, lie died c. 104. E. It. 

DOMITIUS ( 3l PH 2 t ) AHENOBARBUS, Gnaeus, 
son of (2), concerned (with Crassus, q.v. 3) in founding 
the colony of Narbo (cf. Sydenham, CRR, nos. 520 11 .), 
kept up his mhented Gallic connexions. Tribune in 104 
n.c., he was not co-opted to a priesthood 111 his father’s 
place; he unsuccessfully prosecuted Scaurus (q.v. 1) — 
whom he blamed for this-- and passed a law transferring 
the election of priests of the four major colleges fiom the 
colleges themselves to the minor pars popult (seventeen 
tribes drawn by lot). Elected Pontifcx Maximus, soon 
after he hci ame consul (96), and censor (92) with Crassus 
(q.v. 3), with whom he quarrelled violently, hut agreed 
in forbidding rhetorical teaching in Latin, lie died soon 
after. E. H. 

DOMITIUS (4, PH' 27) AHENOBARBUS, I AJC 1 US 
{<os, 54 iia\), husband of Cato’s sister Foma, supported 
Ycrrcs (Cicero then calls him ‘punccps luucntutis’ — 
Verr. 2. I. 139) and resisted Manilius (q.v. 2) in 66 n.c. 
Relentlessly hostile to the ‘Triumvirate’, in 58 (as 
praetor) and m 56 he specifically threatened Caesar’s 
position in Gaul, the scene of his grandfather’s victories; 
lie thus precipitated the conteience of Luca, which 
postponed his consulate to 54. in 49 the Senate gt anted 
him Chiul, hut his march northwards, unsupported by 
Pompcy, ended 111 capitulation at Corfimum, though by 
Caesar’s clemency he survived to defend Massilia and to 
full at Fharsalus. Domitius mobilized clients from the 
Marsi and Paehgni. and tenants from the great estates 
which Sullan bounty bad given him. Dut his pretensions 
could make him ridiculous (Cic. Fam. 8. 14. 1), and he 
shared the brutality of his gens (Suet. Nero 2). 

G. E. F. C. 

DOMITIUS (5, Pir 2 j) AHENOBARBUS, Gnaeus, 
was with his father, (4) above, at Corfinium in 49 n.c. and 
like him dismissed unhurt by Caesar. In 44 he accom- 
panied M. Brutus toMacedonia, and 11143 was condemned 
(perhaps unjustly: Suet. Nero 3, App. BCiv. 5. 261) for 
participation in the murder of Caesar. From 44 to 42 he 


commanded a fleet in the Adriatic against the Triumvirs, 
hut he joined Antony before the treaty of Hrundisium, 
was formally reinstated in his civic rights, and governed 
Bithynia from 40 to 35 or later. In 36 he took part in the 
Parthian expedition nnd in 35 supported C. Furnius, 
governor of Asia, agHinst Sextus Pornpeius. lie was 
consul in 32 ; early in the year he and Sosiua (q.v. 1) fled 
to Antony. He opposed the personal participation of 
Cleopatra in Antony's war with Octavian, and went over 
to the latter before Actium, already suffering from u fever 
which proved fatal. He left one son (l)omitius 6). 

SyniL*, Rom Rev., see index. (». W R ; '1'. J. C. 

DOMITIUS (6, PW 28) AHENOBARBUS, Lucius 

(cnj. 16 n.c.), the husband of Antonia, the elder daughter 
of M. Antomus and Octavia, the Prjnceps’ sister. Alleged 
to have been proud, bloodthirsty, and addicted to chariot- 
racing, he was aedile in 22, when he behaved arrogantly 
to the censor Plancus; proconsul of Afuca (12); legate of 
Illyricurn between 7 and 2, when he marched from the 
Danube to the Elbe, setting up an altar to Augustus on 
the farther bank of the latter river. The direction of his 
march is uncertain. Next, in command of the army of 
Germany, he constructed the causeway across the 
marshes between the Rhine and the Kms known as the 
pontes longi, after which nothing more is heard of him 
until his death in a.d, 25 (with obituary notice, Tac. 
Ann. 4. 44). 

Syme, Rom. Rn< , see index. K S. 

DOMITIUS (7, PW 66) MARSUS, Augustan poet, 
acknowledged by Martial as one of his models (1 praef.\ 
2. 77 i 5 - 5 - 6; 8. 56. 24). To light poetry he added an epic 
Amnzonis (4. 29. 8). Quintilian 6. 3. 102 ff. gives some 
information about a work of his on urbamtas , on which 
see E S. Ratnagc, CPhil. 1959, 250 fT. 

Unelit DDR, Morel, DDL, Silmnz -1 losius n« 174 IT. , 1 1 lturdon, 
Im Litt tut 1 man nue 11 (igsfi), 52 tl J- W. L) , G II. A. F. 

DOMUS AUREA (Golden House) was the name given 
to the residence built by Nero after the great fire of a.d. 
64. It linked the palace on the Palatine with imperial 
pmpei ties on the Ksquiline and included new palatial 
buildings and landscaped gardens covering the valley be- 
tween the Palatine, the Caelum, and the Oppian, about 
125 acres in all. The main block of new buildings was on 
the southern slope ol the Oppian, and there was a large 
ornamental lake where the Colosseum (q.v.) now stands. 
As befitted its situation in a royal park, the mam wing of 
the palace (now covered by the courtyard and reservoirs 
of the baths of Trajan) followed Hellenistic landscape 
architecture, with frontal colonnade and angular plan- 
ning, permitting different vistas to be enjoyed. The 
treatment, however, is domestic when compared with 
the Flavian palace on the Palatine. The main entrance 
w’as from the Roman Forum along the new Via Sacra 
(q.v.) reaching a vestibule which housed a colossal bronze 
statue of Nero, on the site of Hadrian's Temple of Venus 
and Roma. 

G Lugli, Roma ’ anOca (1046), 348 ft., E TF vnn Deman, Am, 
Al Rome 1925, 115ft O C van Essen, Meded Kon. Nedetl. Akati. 
ty'etemi happen, 1954, 37 1 ft A. Boethius, The Golden House of 
Piero (iq6o), Nash, Ft I . Dut. Rome i, 330 ft. 1 . A. U , D E. S. 

DONATISTS, The Donatists were members of a 
puritanical Church of the Martyrs in fourth- and early 
fifth-century Roman Africa. Their schism from the 
Afiican Catholics derived from the events of the Great 
Persecution (303-5). Whereas in the East the authorities* 
primary demand was the performance of sacrifice hy 
Christian clergy, in Africa it was the surrender of the 
Scriptures. Those who complied, however, were dubbed 
traditores or ‘surrenderors’. The death of Mensunus, 
bishop of Carthage (311), accentuated divisions, since 
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more moderate Christians accepted that the Church on 
earth must be a 'mixed body’ containing both righteous 
and sinners. Behind the ecclesiastical dispute lay cultural 
and economic divisions between the more urbanized and 
latinized Proconsular Africa and the more rural and 
native Numidia and Muuretama. Thus, when the arch- 
deacon Caecilian was elected bishop in Mcnsurius’ stead 
by the Carthaginian Christians, a strong party called 
in the Numidians in opposition. These dissidents first 
elected Majorinus, and on his death a Nunndian cleric, 
Donatus of Casac Nigrae (on the borders of the Saha i a) 
as rival bishop. 

Meantime, Constantine had ordered the return to 
Caecilian of confiscated church property, and also ex- 
empted Caccilian’s clergy from a number of fiscal 
burdens. The opposition therefore appealed to Constan- 
tine for arbitration by Gallic bishops as to who was right- 
ful bishop of Carthage, but he commissioned Miltiadcs, 
bishop of Rome, himself an African, to convoke an 
episcopal tribunal. This decided for Caecilian (Oct. 313), 
but the Donatists now asserted that one of Caccilian’s 
consecrators, Felix of Apthunga, had been a traditor and 
therefore incapable of performing a valid consecration. 
While their complaints were again rejected at the Council 
of Arles (Aug. 314), it was not until Feb. 315 that Felix 
was cleared, and only in Nov. 316 that Constantine 
decided that Caecilian was lawful bishop. By then 
Donatus’ church had won wide acceptance throughout 
Africa, but apart from a precarious loothold in Kome the 
movement did not spread outside Africa. Here, despite 
the exile of Donatus by Constans (q.v.) in 347, the Dona- 
tists remained the majority church until c. 400. Their 
theologians included Macrobius, Donatist bishop of 
Rome, and Tyconius. Their support of the revolt of 
Firmus (372-5) left them unscathed, but an internal 
schism (392-3), and the failure of Gildo’s revolt (398), 
laid them open to counter-attack by Sr. Augustine and 
the African Catholics. A series of imperial rescripts 
banned the movement (405), and in 41 1 a great conference 
of over 500 bishops at Carthage, presided over by the 
imperial commissioner Marcellmus, went against them. 
Years of persecution followed, ended only by the arrival 
of the Vandals in 429. Donatism, however, survived and 
re-emerged in strength in Numidia at the end of the 
sixth century. It may have persisted into the Moslem 
period. 

Theologically the Donatists were rigorists, following 
the tradition of Tcrtullian (q.v.) and Cyprian (q.v.), 
holding that the Church of the saints must remain holy, 
and that sacraments dispensed by a traditnr were not only 
invalid but infected the recipients. They combined 
puritnnism with zeal for martyrdom winch in this epoch 
included an expression of protest against inequitable 
social and economic conditions. Fxtrcmists, drawn from 
coloni and seasonal workers in Numidia and Mauretania, 
became known as Circumcclhons, perhaps through their 
association with the shrines of martyrs ( cellae ). They ex- 
tended the martyr’s traditional agon against the Devil, 
represented by persecuting authorities, to the Devil 
exploiting the poor through the agency of landowners. 
The Donatist leaders also accepted a theory of Church- 
Stare relations which, despite their appeals to Constantine 
(3 1 3) and Julian (361), practically equated the Roman 
Empire with the apocalyptic image of Babylon. 

Donatism produced its own art forms, but not, so far 
as is known, a Bible in a language other than Latin. With 
the Coptic and Syrian Churches, it represents the general 
tendency towards cultural and religious groupings by 
regions which characterized both halves of the Empire 
from the late third century onwards. 

The chief source* are Optatus, De Schismate Donatistarum (cd. C. 
Zivvsa, CSEL, xxvi), written c . 365 and 385, Augustine, Anti-Donatist 


works [CSEL, li, Hi, and liii), and the Gesta of the Conference of 
Carthage in 411, Migue, PL xi, 1223-1438. Some Donatist Acta 
Martvrum are published in PL vm, and early documents by II. von 
Soden, Urkunden sur hints t eh utigsgesch ich te des Donatismus (1013). 
D. Voeltcr, Der Vrsprutig des Donatismus (1883); L. Duchesne, 
Melanges d' arch. 1890, 590 IT ; P. Monccaux, Aistcnre litter aire de 
i Afrique chrfltenne iv -vi’i (1912-23); A. llcrthier, et al , Les Vestiges 
du Chnstiamsrne antique dans la Numidie centrale (1942); Ci. G. 
Willis, St. Augusttne and the Donatist Controversy (1950); W. II. C. 
Frcnd, The Donatist Church (1952), and art. s v. in RAC; II. J 
Diesner, Ktrche und Staat 1 rn spdtrbmisrhen Reich (1963; articles on 
the Circumcclhons) ; E. Tcngstrom, Donutisten und Katholiken (19(14). 

W. H. C F. 

DONATIVUM, a supplement to the regular pay of a 
soldier in the legions and the praetorian and urban cohoi ts. 
Originally a share of booty, donatives were paid in money 
to commemorate a joyful event, or left by emperors in 
their wills. After Claudius each new accession was the 
occasion for a donative. The amount granted to each 
praetorian was at the death of Augustus 250 denarii, to 
the urbanicianus 125, and to the legionary 75. These 
amounts coincided with those of a stipendium (q.v .) at the 
time. Gradually, however, because of the political import- 
ance of the Guard, the differences became disproportion- 
ately greater. When Hadrian adopted L. Aehus Caesar, 
the praetorians got 5,000 denarii each, the urban troops 
2,500, and the legionaries apparently only 225. (The 
annual pay at the time for these three branches of the 
army was, in denarii, 1,000; 500; 300.) A similar distri- 
bution of five tunes their annual pay was made to the 
praetorians by Marcus Aurelius on his accession. 

A. von DumiiszrwHki. 'Dcr Trupponsuld der Kaiscrznt’, Seue 
Ilfutrlhergrr Jdhrhtuhcr (1900) ; M. 1 lurry, Les Cohoi tes pretoriennes 
(193H); A. PjsHcnni, Le coorti pretorie (1939), 1 14 If 

II M D. P ; G. R W. 

DONATUS (1), Aelius, the most famous grammarian 
of the fourth century a.d., who numbered amongst his 
pupils the future St. Jerome. lie wrote two artes and 
commentaries on Terence and Virgil. (1) The Ars minor 
(ed. Keil, Gramm . Lai. iv. 355 66), intended for begin- 
ners, deals, in the form of question and answer, with the 
eight parts of speech. (11) The Ars maior, or secunda 
(ed. lveil, ibid. 367-402), is more comprehensive and 
includes the mtia el virtutes oral turns . These works became 
favourite school-books in the Middle Ages, (in) ’The 
extant Terence commentary (which omits the lleauton - 
timorummos) is not in its original form but is apparently 
a (6th c.) compilation made from two copies found in the 
margins of Terence MSS. P. Wessner(ed. 2 vols., 1902-5) 
prints the commentary as found m our manuscripts; 
II. T. Karsten (ed. 2 vols., 1911-12) attempts to restore 
the original form. In this work Donatus owed much to 
Acmilius Asper (q.v.). (iv) Of the Virgil commentary only 
the preface (ed. Wdlfllin, Philol. 1867, 154) and the ‘Life’ 
of Virgil with an introduction to the Eclogues (ed. J. 
Brummer, Vit. Verg. 1912; C. G. Hardie, O.C.T. 1954) 
are extant. But the commentary of Servius (q.v.) contains 
much material derived from it, and the so-called Servius 
Daniel is is claimed to be virtually Donatus (cf. E. K. 
Rund, CQ 1916, 158 ff.). Some of the more learned notes 
in glossaries (e.g. the Liber Glossarum) may also come 
ultimately from Donatus’ commentary. See also scholar- 
ship, LATIN, IN ANTIQUITY. 

Schanz- Ilosius, § 832. J. F, M. 

DONATUS (2), Tiberius Claudius (late 4th c. a.d.), 
wrote a continuous (but tedious) commentary ( Interpreta - 
tiones Vergilianae ) in twelve hooks on the Aeneid (ed. 
II. Georgii, 2 vols., 1905-6), in which he deals with the 
poet’s thought, style, rhetoric, and learning. It has no 
clear affiliation with earlier or contemporary commenta- 
tors and is mentioned by no later writer. 

Schanz-Hosius, § 248. 3. J. F. M. 
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DORIANS, the last of the northern invaders into Greece 
(r. uoo-iooo H.c.), who settled especially in Elis, 
Laconia, Argos, Corinth, Sicyon, Epidaurus, Mcgara, 
and Aegina, and crossed the seas to occupy Crete, Melos, 
and Thera, and the south coast of Asia Minor. Greek 
tradition associated the invasion with the return of the 
Hcraclidae and traced the route of invasion from Doris 
(q.v.) via Delphi (where the priesthood came of Dorian 
families) to Naupactus, whence the invaders crossed by 
sea into Peloponnesus. As they spoke a dialect of Greek, 
it is probable that they were of related stock to the earlier 
invaders and had previously inhabited the fringes of the 
Mycenaean world, being at that time already organized 
in the three tribes commonly found later m Dorian com- 
munities, the Hylleis, Dymanes, and Pamphyh. The area 
whence the invaders came was probably Epirus and 
south-west Macedonia. 

Culturally the Dorian invaders were inferior to the 
Mycenacans; bringing little with them except the iron 
slashing sword and long bronze clothing-pin, they 
ended Mycenaean civilization, plunging Greece into the 
Dark Age, out of which the Greek polls or city-state 
emerged. In the Orientalizing and Archaic periods the 
Dot inn clement contributed largely to the development 
of Greek art in architecture, pottery, sculpture, and choral 
lynr. They possessed a restraint and architectonic power 
which blended with Ionic grace m Athens to produce 
the acme of Greek art. Politically the Dorians split into 
two main channels ; at Sicyon, Corinth, Argos, and Aegina 
the Dorian conqueiors gradually lust their monopoly of 
hanchisc and became merged in the subject people; but 
Sparta and Crete retained a peculiar political form, in 
which the subject-peoples were serls and dependents, 
while the franchised Dorians constituted a ruling mili- 
tary class, with a special organization of men’s clubs. 

V R d'/\ DcsborouKli and N. CJ L. Hammond, 'The end of 
MvLfiiiiean > Civilisation and the Dark A«e , LI A 11* n. * KX '’ 1 ’ 
Hammond, Epirus, J70 t. N. U. L. It. 

DORIEUS, a younger half-brother of the Spartan king 
Cleornenes I (q.v.). Jealousy and discontent drove him lo 
lead a colonizing expedition lo Cinyps on the north Afii- 
tan coast (near modern Tripoli ), whence the Carthagin- 
ians expelled him after three years. Returning to Sparta 
he next founded a settlement in west Sicily near I Ieraclea 
Minoa, where, before long, he and most of lus followers 
wcie killed by the joint forces of Segesta and the Phoeni- 
cians. He had previously taken part with Croton in the 
destnn tion of Sybaris (510 n.c.). 

I )imli,ihin, HVtii'rii Greeks, 34 H ft , A. Schenk Gra! v.Stauffenhenj, 
Hot iyho, j K ■ if. ' AM. W.; W. Li. K 

DORIS, a small area in central Greece enclosing the 
headwaters of the Ccphissus. Its small plain, containing 
the Tctrapohs ol Pindus, Enneus, Boeum, and Cytinium, 
is traversed by the route from Mulis to Phocis which 
turns the defences of Thermopylae and was used by the 
Persians and Galatians. The Dorians of Peloponnesus, 
and the Spartans particularly, claimed Doris as their 
metropolis (Tyrtaeus, ir. 2) ; possibly during the invasion 
period a section of Dorian invaders halted there. Repre- 
sented on the Amphictionic Council, Doris was cham- 
pioned by Sparta (Thuc. 1. 107). In the fourth century 
it fell into the power of Onomarchus and later of Philip. 
Fourth-century walls are extant at Cytinium. 

P-K, GL i. 2. 657 ff. N CJ. L H. 

DOROTHEUS of Sidon (1st or beginning of 2nd c. 
a.d.), an astrological poet who had great vogue with the 
Arabian astrologers. 

Ed. (along with Munelho) H- Koechly (1858); Y\ Stegemann, Die 
Iragmente ties D. (iy 30 - 4 j)- 


DOSIADAS, author of a poem called Btop.6<; because of 
its shape, preserved in Anth. Pal. 15. 26 and manuscripts 
of Theocritus, written in mixed metres and purporting 
to be a dedication by Jason, in extremely obscure, 
allusive language. The poem is a rra.iyvi.nv like the 
Syrinx of Theocritus and seems to come from the same 
circle and age. 

Text. 1 ’owell, Gall. Alex. 175—6 with notes; U. von Wilamowit/- 
MoellendortT, Hucohrt Graeci, 152-3. 

Criticism. Wllamuwitz, Dc Lycophronis Alexandra (1884), 1 2 ff. 

C. M U. 

DOSITHEUS (1) of Pelusium (fl. r. 230 11. c.), pupil of 
the astronomer Conon. He continued a connexion 
between the Alexandrian astronomers and Archimedes 
which had begun with the latter’s studies in Alexandria; 
Archimedes dedicated several of his hooks to Dositheus. 
Observations by him on the time of appearance of the 
fixed stars (some of them made at places further north 
than Alexandria) and on weather-signs arc recorded in 
the Parapegma of Geminus and elsewhere. He wrote a 
work / 7 po? Aiobmpov in which he discussed Aratus’ 
Phaenomena and Eudoxus’ researches, and a work on the 
calendar, Iltpi rrjs Eub6£ou oKTatTrjptbo^. W. L>. K. 

DOSITHEUS (2), surnamed M agister (possihly late 
4th c. a.d.), grammarian, whose bilingual Ars grammattca 
(ed. Keil, ( iramm . I^at. vii. 376-436; J. Tolkichn, 1Q13) 
was intended for Greeks who wished to learn Latin, 'l’he 
Latin part was probably based on the Ars ol Cominianus, 
and the Greek (now interspersed with the Latin) was 
originally interlinear. Under Dositheus' name there are 
also preserved in various forms the remains of a bilingual 
school-book now known as the Pseudo- Dositheana tier- 
rneneumata (ed. G. Goetz, Corp. Gloss. Pat. ill). Origin- 
ally it contained twelve sections: vocabularies, lladnani 
srntentiac, fabulae Aesopiae, de nmnumissionibus, narratio 
de hello Troiano, etc. The contents are of various dates 
(some possibly 3rd c. a.d.) and have value for the light 
they throw on social life. 

Sclumz-Hosius, § H16. J F. M. 

DOSS£N(N)US (Hor. Epist. 2. 1. 173) probably iden- 
tical with Manducus, the guzzler in Atelhma (q.v.). 

DOXOGRAPHERS, designation of those ancient 
authors who wrote on the doctrines of philosophers. 

This type of literature was inaugurated by Aristotle, 
who used to discuss the views of his predecessors in the 
introductory chapters of his systematic works. His 
disciple Theophrastus was the first to write a special 
work on the subject. He collected the doctrines of the 
Pre-Socratics in sixteen books ( <f>vaiKtbv 8q£<u) and 
arranged them according to topics, the first book dealing 
with the first principles (nepl apxdiv), the last (most of 
which is preserved) with the theory of sense-perception. 
The works of the Hellenistic authors who wrote on the 
lives {rrepi filan) and of those who wrote on the succes- 
sion of the philosophers (rrcpl 8ia8o*on') contained 
doxographic elements. This is especially true of the 
history of philosophy (’ Embpof.irj ruw ^lAotro^cor) of 
Diodes (q.v. 5) of Magnesia. Some of this material has 
found its way into the work of Diogenes Laertius. 

Arius Didymus, the teacher of Augustus, wrote a 
summary ( fmTttfirj ) of the doctrines of the Stoics. A 
complete doxography of the philosophy of the pre- 
Christian era was composed by Aetius (q.v.). 

Doxographi Graeei cd. H. Diels (1R7Q); Ilurnet, EGP 33 ff , Kirk- 
Ravcn, Presuerattc Philosophers 1 , 1 ff. VON r. 

DRACO (ApaKwv), according to Athenian tradition, was a 
lawgiver who introduced new laws in the archonship of 
Aristaechmus (perhaps 621/20 u.c.). This was the first 
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time that Athenian laws were put down in writing (Arist. 
Ath. Pol. 41. 2). According to one account (Arist. Ath. 
Pol. 4) he established a constitution based on the franchise 
of hnplites (q.v.), but elsewhere he is only said to have 
made laws against particular crimes. The penalties were 
very severe: when asked why he specified death as the 
penalty for most offences, he replied that small offences 
deserved death and he knew of no severer penalty for 
great ones; and the fourth -century orator Demades re- 
marked that Draco wrote his laws in blood instead of ink 
(Plut. Sol. 17). Solon (q.v.) repealed all his laws except 
those dealing with homicide. 

Such was the trndition current in Athens in the fifth 
and fourth centuries. At that period no one doubted that 
the homicide laws then in force were due to Draco; this 
is shown by refeiences in Attic speeches, and also by an 
inscription of 409/8 which contains part of the current 
law and describes it as ‘the law of Draco about homicide’ 
(/f; 1 2 . 1 15). 

Modern scholars have treated the tradition with vary- 
ing degrees of scepticism. Some have doubted whether 
Draco existed at all. The hoplite constitution is generally 
regarded as spurious (being perhaps an invention of 
fifth-century oligarchic propagandists), hut many accept 
that Draco introduced laws about homicide and other 
offences. Details of his laws cannot now be known; it 
cannot he assumed that the homicide law's current in the 
fifth and fourth centuries had remained unaltered since 
his time. 

llignelt, Hist. Athen. Const 305 IT. D. M. M. 

DRACON of Strntonieca, in Cariu, predecessor or 
contemporary of Dionysius Thrax ; author of a number of 
works on grammar, metric, and particular lyric poets 
(Sappho, Alcaeus, and Pindar), cited in the Suda. The 
extant Jhpi perpwv iroerjTiKuiv ascribed to him (ed. G. 
Hermann, 1812) has been showm to be a sixteenth- 
century forgery. 

J D IX 

DRACONTIUS, Blosshn ArMii/ms, a Christian, a 
lawyer and vir ilarissimus, well trained in rhetoric, lived 
in Carthage towards the end of the fifth century A.l>. For 
eulogizing 111 verse the Roman Emperor he was imprisoned 
by Gunthamund, the Vandal king, but subsequently 
released. I lis secular works, niaiked by unrestrained 
rhetoric, consist of a collection of short hexameter poems 
entitled Romulea , including rhetorical exercises, epithala- 
mia, and mythological ep>iiia (Jlylas, De Raptu Helena r, 
Medea) \ the anonymous Orest is Tragoedia , now proved 
Dracontian, probably belongs to this collection. The 
Christian poems, written in prison, comprise (a) a short 
elegiac poem of repentance addressed to the king (Sates- 
f actio), ( b ) De Laudibus Dei in three hooks of hexameters; 
this, his chief work, shows some poetic imagination, 
appeals by its personal interest, hut is marked by digres- 
sions, repetitions, and lack of unity. Dracontius displays 
a considerable knowledge both of Scripture and of 
classical Roman literature. Though he is well versed in 
the poetic diction, exhibiting numerous echoes of the 
classical poets, his language is often harsh and obscure, 
the syntax audacious, and the prosod> faulty. That the 
anonymous Aegntudn Perdicae is Dracontian cannot be 
proved. 

Editions F. Vollmer, MGH xiv (1905), PLM v B (1914)- Introd., 
text, trails , nnU commentary of (0 Satnpirtio, Ivy Sister M St. 
Margaret (U.S A. jQ3fi);(2) De jMudtbus Dei, by J F Irwin (U S.A. 
1Q42) Teuffel, Geach d rbmiseh. Lit. (1013-20) 111'’. fT , Schanz- 
J-losius, iv. 2. 58 ff : F F. E Rnby, Christian Latin Poetry (195 j), and 
Secular Latin Poetry (1957: with bibliutfiuphy) , D_ Homunn, Studi 
Drucunztam (tysy). A. Ii -W. ; 1 ' . J. I R. 

DRAMA, ROMAN. History: see the articles on 

LIVIUS ANDRONICUS, NAEVIUS, PLAUTUS, ENNIUS, PACUVIUS, 


ACCTUS, CAECTLTTJS, TERENCE, TRABEA, ATILIUS, AQUIL(l)iUS 
(l), TURP1LIUS, TOGATA FABULA, TIT1NIUS, AFRAN1US, ATTA, 
ATELLANA FADULA, M1MUS, VARIUS RUFUS, ASINIUS POLLlO, 
SENECA ( 2 ). 

2. Theatre and Stage: Rome’s first stone-built 
theatre was constructed in 55 B.C. by Pompey, it seated 
perhaps 9,000 (though Pliny says 40,000). A previous 
attempt, actually started in 155 n.c., whs frustrated hy 
the consul P. Scipio Nasica, reportedly on moral grounds. 
Previously the stage had been wooden and the Ncating 
temporary — that there was seating is proved by the 
decree allocating the front rows to senators, in 195 R.c. 
(Livy 34. 54. 3). The stage had three doorways, and at 
either end an open passage led into the projecting wing. 
The doors never seem to have been used to reveal action 
within to the spectators; all action took place outside 
(hence the fixed convention of speaking back into the 
house to set the circumstances of the action, e.g. opening 
of Miles), and a complicated scene like Most. m. 2 (690-- 
857) will have taxed the producer’s ingenuity consider- 
ably. 13 y convention, entrance or exit right was to or 
from the centre of the town (the market-place), and left 
was to or from the harbour or country. The word angt- 
pnrtus seems to have been a relative term for a street 
leading from a longer street (so it could be side-street, 
lane, or alley-way). Occasionally characters take conceal- 
ment in the angipnrtus or make their escape by it ; in this 
sense it seems to have been a notional alley-wav between 
the stage-houses, not actuallv represented on the stage, 
but again nationally reached through one or other of 
the doors or exits. Much of the action, like this, took 
place hy agreed conventions, so that, e.g , a character in 
concealment and eavesdropping on a speech or dialogue 
did not need to be really in hiding hut simply standing at 
the hack of the stage. Actors wore costumes and masks so 
that gestures became very important, and were a series of 
conventional signs of their own. 

This is :i vcr\ brief sunim.it y of a highly complex and i-nnii 'iveisul 
subpTt loi details and foi later developments Liie following vior^s 
should he consulted G. E. I hick worth, The Suture of Homan Comedy 
(1052), 71; fl , M Richer, The History of the Greek and Homan 
’Theater 2 (lyGl); \V. Reare, The Jiornau Stave' (iy(>4), i<iy H and 
appendices G. W W 

DRESS. There are three striking points of difference 
bctwxen ancient and modern dress. Firstly, in both 
Greece and Rome women’s dress in outward appearance 
was very similar to men’s, and a Greek wife could, and 
often did, wear her husband’s cloak out of doors. 
Secondly, there was very little fashionable alteration in 
the garments worn by both sexes, and none of our 
present-day bewildering changes in the body contour. 
Thirdly, wearing apparel was usually home-made and 
the same piece of homespun cloth could serve as a 
garment, a blanket, or a shroud. 

2. The two garments worn in Greece hy men and 
women alike were the tunic (jprcui') and the cloak (ipanor) 
The tunic had two main varieties, the Ionic made of 
linen, the Done usually made of wool. The Dork tunic 
of women, often called a peplos (iren-Aus), was in Athens 
the earlier kind of women’s dress. It was simply a tect- 
angle of cloth, in length rather more than the we a re 1 ’s 
height, in breadth about twice the span of her arms It 
w 7 as sometimes decorated with elaborate figured patterns 
{see also weaving). Before wearing, it was first folded over 
along the upper edge so that the overlap would reach to 
the waist. It was then placed around the body, and fastened 
on the shoulders — in earlier times, at least, with large 
pins. It was sleeveless. As the tunic hung from the shoul- 
ders, openings for arm-holes w'crc left on each side; the 
lengthier opening along the one side could be sewn up, 
or pinned. The peplos might or might not he secured at 
the waist with a girdle. The Ionic tunic of women was of 
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much lighter stuff. It was a long and very wide cylinder, 
sewn up at the sides, and was usually worn with a girdle. 
The upper edges were often caught at short intervals 
along the arm with brooches, or by stitches, to form long, 
full sleeves. Under either type of tuniL women might 
wear the orpufauv, a soft band around the body, below 
the breasts. In early times men customarily wore the long 
Ionic x LT( ^ v - Later they adopted (except lor ceremonial 
and religious occasions) a Doric jprciii', similar to that of 
tin* women, but of knee-length or even shorter. It was 
pinned on the shoulders; lor active exeicise or lor hard 
work it took the lorin of the fastened on the left 

shoulder only, with the right arm left free. The clonk 
(i/iurioi') of both men and women, for outdoor wear, was 
essentially a rectangular piece of stuff, woollen or linen, 
it could be draped according to individual taste, some- 
times in very elaborate folds, but it was usually drawn 
away from one shoulder. Young men often wore a short 
Mowing cape-like cloak (*A<i/ai/s) for riding (see also 
trill- hoi). 

3. Roman women customarily wore an under-tunic 

— Umua interior — n short shirt-like garment, with or 
without sleeves. With it could be worn a strophium or 
mannllare , a soft leather band beneath the breasts. Over 
tin runic the unmarried woman wore the girded tunica 
exterwr , reaching to the ffooi. A married woman wore 
instead the stain , a long, full garment, half covering the 
feel when the & tola was girded up into folds under the 
hi east There w as a coloured border around the neck uf 
the stain, and around the lower edge of the garment there 
was an instil n , which may also have been a coloured 
border. Usually the stola, like the Greek Ionic had 

sit eves formed hy means of fastenings at intervals along 
the aims. Roth matrons and unmarried women made use 
of the pa l la , a rectangular piece of stuff like the Greek 
ifnirinr , worn only out of doors, and draped as the wearer 
wished. The men of Rome wore a tunica resembling the 
Greek x irt, ' n '* and nn outer garment, the toff a (q.v.), which 
thov probably adopted from the Etruscans, hut which 
became the distinctive badge of Roman citizenship. 

4. At first the toga was worn alone next to the skin, but 
later one or more tunics underneath became usual — 
Augustus in cold weather wore tour — and at all times 
tin tunic was the usual indoor dress. The tunic ol a 
senator had a broad purple stripe, latn\ claims (q.v.), 
running from each shoulder tu the hem, front and real ; 
tli.il ol the knight had two narrow stripes, angustus 
davits (q \ ) There were, however, other garments worn 
on special occasions. The synthesis was a light brightly 
coloui ccl garment especially suited for banquets; the 
locermi an open mantle, fastened bv a brooch on the 
shoulder, used in cold weather; the paenula , a sleeveless 
cloak, with a hole for the neck and a hood attached, used 
especially bv travellers. 

5. The l j leeks bad a broad-brimmed hat (rrcraaos) for 
incn, and a tlal-brimined one with high peaked crown for 
women, but seldom wore them; the conical cap (7rfAoy) 
of workmen, sailors, and tra\ellers seems to have had a 
wider use. They had sandals, slippeis, soft shoes, and 
hoots; of the latter, one type (Kpqiribf;) w r as worn hy 
soldiers At borne the Checks often went barefoot. Roman 
cowlings for both heed and feet were much like those of 
the Cheeks. They had two special kinds of hoot, the 
caliga , a heavy marching bool for soldiers, laced on the 
instep and secured by thongs, and the calceus, made in 
the case ol senators of red leather with an ivory crescent 
and with thongs wound round the legs and tied in front. 

V J 11 Wacr and 1 „ndy Evans in Cambridge Comp. (Jr. Stud* 
Il'nO, I-. M Wilson, The Clothing of the Ancient Romans (193H); 
Lnd> f-vans and E. U. Abiuhnms, Ancient Greek Dress (1964). 

F A. W.; L. fi. L. 

DRUSILLA, Julia (PIT 567) (born probably in a.d. 16), 


the second daughter of Germanicus and Agrippina. She 
was married to L. Cassius Longinus (roj. a.d. 30) and 
afterwards to M. Aemihus Lepidus the son of either 
Paullus (q.v. 5) or Lepidus (q.v. 5). Her name, like her 
sisters’, was compulsorily included in vows and oaths 
after the accession of her brother Gmus. She was his 
favourite sister, and it was rumoured that their relations 
were incestuous. She was named as Gams’ heir during 
his illness (late 37), hut died in 38. Public mourning was 
enforced throughout the Empire and, though there was 
no precedent in Roman history for the consecration of a 
woman, she was consecrated as Panthca, probably on the 
anniversary of Augustus’ birthday. J. K B. 

DRUSUS (i), Maucus Livhjs (PIT 17), probably a 
descendant of Paullus (q.v. 1) and Salinator, as tribune 
(122 ij.c.) combined with the consul Fannius (q.v.) in 
exploiting the People’s reluctance to extend the citizen- 
ship as a weapon against C. Gracchus (q.v. 4). He pro- 
posed the establishment — never carried out — of large 
citizen colonies and the exemption of I ,atins from corporal 
punishment, and brought about Gracchus’ defeat in the 
tribunician elections. Consul (112) and proconsul, he 
fuught in Macedonia, triumphing in no. Fleeted censor 
( 1 oi) ) with Scaurus (q.v. 1), he died in office, where- 
upon Scaurus was forced to abdicate. 

H. C. Horen, CJ 195ft, 27. E. D. 

DRUSUS (2), Marcus Livius (PIT 18), son of (1), 
grandfather of Livia (q.v.) and for a time brother-in-law 
and friend of Cnepio (q.v. 2). Eldest ol a circle of ambi- 
tious young nobles around L. Crassus (q.v. 3), to whom 
he owed his oratorical training and some of his ideas, he 
was brilliant, hard-working, and arrogant. Having been 
quaestor and aedile, he became tribune (91 11. u.) alter tlic 
conviction of hi9 uncle Rutilius (q.v. 1), and, with the 
help of Crassus and Scaurus (q.v. 1), proposed a solution 
for all the major political problems: 300 equites were to 
be raised to the Senate (where their influence would he 
minimal) and criminal juries chosen from the enlarged 
Senate; colonies and land distributions were to provide 
for the poor; and the Italians were to be enfranchised. 
The ruling oligarchy was intended to get the credit and 
reap the political benefit, and the equites (in particular) 
were to be eliminated as a political force. Extreme 
oligarchs and factional enemies (led by Marcius Philippus 
(q.v. 4)), equites led by Caepio (with whom he had 
quarrelled), Italians unwilling to give up ager puhhciis as 
the price of citizenship, and probably Marius, whose 
political future was threatened, combined against him. 
Alter Ciassus’ death Philippus gained the upper hand 
and had the law's already passed invalidated. Drusus him- 
self was assassinated. The commission of Varius (q.v. 1) 
and the Social War were the immediate consequences. 

E. Haduii, Hist. 1962, 225 (with iccent bibLogmphy). E. B. 

DRUSUS (3), Nhito Claudius (PIT 139), second son of 
Ti. C laudius Nero (q.v. 3) and Livia (q.v.), w'as born in 
38 11. C. about the time of her marriage to Octuvian. Ilis 
praenomen was originally Dccimus. After Nero’s death in 
33 he was brought up hy Octavian. In 19 he was permit- 
ted to stand for magistracies five years before the legal 
minimum ages, and in 18 he was quaestor. In 15 with 
Tiberius he subdued the Raeti and Vindclici {see haltia). 
In 13 he was left in charge of the Three Gauls by Augus- 
tus: he organized a census and on 1 Aug. 12 dedicated 
an altar to Rome and Augustus at Lugdunurn (q.v. 1). 
Augustus apparently considered him his best general, 
since he entrusted the invasion of Germany to him. 
Drusus applied himself to the task in four successive 
campaigns (12-9). He used as his chief base first Vetera, 
then Mogontiucum (qq.v.); he also built a number of 
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auxiliary forts beyond the Rhine. In 12, after routing 
the Sugnmbri, he sailed from the Lower Rhine, along a 
canal dug for the purpose (fossa Drusiana), through the 
lakes of Holland into the North Sea, won over the Fnsii 
(q.v.), took Dorkum, defeated the Bructeri (q.v.) in a 
naval encounter on the Ems, and invaded the country of 
the Chauci (q.v.), where his ships were stranded by the. 
ebb-tide; with Frisian help he got away safely. He began 
the year 11 in Rome as urban praetor, then subdued the 
Usipetes, and after bridging the Lippe marched through 
Sugambrian territory into that of the Chenisci (q.v.), as 
far as the Weser. After celebrating an ovatio (q.v.) in 
Rome he renewed the war in 10 with the title of pro- 
consul, attacking the Chatti (q.v.) ; and returned to Rome 
with Augustus and Tiberius. In 9 as consul he fought the 
Chatti, Suebi, Marcomanni (qq.v.), and Cherusci, and 
reached the Elbe; but died in summer camp after illness 
brought on by a fall from his horse. Tiberius, hastening 
from Ticinum, reached hirn before his death. 

Drusus’ expeditions had been extremely audacious, 
and the Senate bestowed on him and his descendants the 
surname of Germanicus: but his military achievements 
were more apparent than real. lie was popular, and con- 
sidered to hold Republican sentiments. He was buried in 
the mausoleum of Augustus; a cenotaph was also built at 
Mogontiacum. An unknown poet wrote for his mother 
the Consolalio ad Liviam (q.v.). He married Antonia 
(q.v. 3); their children were Germanicus, Livilla, and 
Claudius. 

L. Schmidt, Cirsch. d. deutschen Stdmmr i 1 (1038), 93 tF ; K. Christ, 
Drusus und Ciermarncus (1956). On the circumstances ot his buth, 
FIR* C 857. Iconuyruphy. L,. Fabbrim, Butler ino d'Aite 1064, 304 ff. 

A. M.; i\ J. C. 

DRUSUS (4) Julius (PW 136) Caesar (c. 13 b.c.-a.d. 
23), the son of Tiberius (later Emperor) nnd Vipsania. He 
murried Claudia Livia (Livilla), sister of Germanicus. 
He was successful in suppressing the mutiny of the 
Pannonian legions after Augustus’ death, was consul in 
a.d. 15, and commanded in Ulyricurn a.d. 17-20, celebrat- 
ing a triumph on his return to Rome. He was consul again 
in 21, was given the tribunicia potestas — and therefore 
indicated as Tiberius’ prospective successor — in 22, but 
died in the next year, poisoned — it was later suspected 
— by his wife, who had been seduced by Sejanus. He 
was popular, though dissolute and cruel, and his relations 
with Germanicus (q.v.) were friendly, in spite of mischief- 
makers. Ilis son Tiberius Gemellus was put to death by 
the Emperor Gaius; his last-known male descendant 
(through his daughter Julia) was Rubellius Plautus, who 
was murdered by Nero’s orders in 62. J. P. II. 

DRUSUS (5) Julius (PW 137) Caesar (a.d. 7-33), as 
second of the surviving sons of Germanicus and Agrip- 
pina, was regarded, after the deaths of his lather in 19 and 
of IDrusus, son of Tiberius, in 23, as a likely successor to 
Tiberius after his elder brother Nero. Sejanus secured 
I119 arrest in 30 (a year after Agrippina and Nero were 
arrested), and he died, imprisoned in the palace, in 33. 

J. P. D. 

DRYOPE, in mythology, daughter of Dryops (q.v.). 
Apollo possessed her by a trick and sbe had by him a 
son, Amphissus, who became king of the city so called. 
Her mortal husband was Andraemon, son of Oxylus. 
The nymphs, who had long been her playfellows, finally 
carried her off and made a spring and a poplar appear 
where she had been ; she became the nymph of the spring, 
and her son built a sanctuary for the nymphs. So far 
Nicander in Ant. Lib. 32. Ovid, Met. 9. 330 ff., says 
that while suckling Amphissus she wanted flowers for 
him to play with and by mishap plucked lotus-flowers, 
which were the nymph Lotis transformed. The plant 


trembled and bled, and when Dryope tried to run away 
she turned into a lotus-tree. H. J. R. 

DRYOPS, eponym of the Dryopcs; his parentage is 
variously given, and the history of his people, allegedly 
Pclasgian, i.e. pre-Hcllenic, obscure, but they are stated 
to have emigrated widely (from the Sperchcius valley to 
Parnassus, the Argolid, Arcadia, etc.); hence perhaps the 
differing stories which make him the son of gods or men 
belonging to several of these regions. Cf. dryoee. 

Wcizadcker iri Roschcr'a Lexihon, s.v.; J. E. Fontenrose, Python 
(U.S.A. 1959)- H. J. R. 

DUCENARII. Augustus, probably in a.d. 4 (Dio 55, 
13), added to the three existing decuriae, or jury panels, 
all filled by members of the equestrian order, a fourth 
decury from the ducenarii, i.e. citizens resident in Italy 
who had a census rating of 200,000 IIS or more, half the 
property qualification of the equites. To the new decury 
lie entrusted cases of minor importance (Suet. Aug. 32). 
Caligula added a fifth decury (Suet. Gai. 16). 

In the Principate the equestrian officials of the 
imperial service came to be graded in categories as 
sexagenarii , centenarii, ducenarii , and later trecenarii. 
These grades referred to their salaries of 60,000, 100,000, 
200,000, and 300,000 sesterces respectively. See nto- 
cijrator. 

In the Late Empire ducenarius remained a grade of 
the equestrian order, the ranks being now egregn , cen- 
tenarii, ducenarii, perfectissimi, and finally eniinentissimi, 
the praetorian prefects. Rank was not confined to holders 
of office: their ranks and privileges were retained by past 
holders, and honorary grants became increasingly com- 
mon. The result was that with inflation of the numbers 
of rank -holders the prestige of the ranks diminished. The 
egregiatus , the lowest grade, was most affected, and it 
may be significant that it is last recorded in 324. The 
perfcctissimate was divided into three grades. 

While the former army ranks continued to be used 
in units whose traditions went back to the Principate, in 
the new formations of the field-army new ranks were 
adopted. The non-commissioned officers were, in 
ascending order, nrcitor, biarc bus , centenarius , ducen- 
arius, senator, pnmicerius. Payment was now mainly in 
units of rations (aitnonae), of which the centenarius 
received 2 \ and the ducenarius 3^. The centenarius is 
stated by Vegctius (ii. 8) to have been named from the 
number of men under his command. 

Military ranks were adopted by the civil service of 
the Late Empire, which prided itself on being u militia. 
The majority of the ranks employed were survivals 
from the army of the Principate, but the new series of 
grades in the field-army, including ducenarius, was used 
also, e.g. by the agentes in rebus, the imperial couriers. 

H Ci. IMlaum, Les Proeurateurs fquestres sous It haut-empire rommn 
(1950), Les ('.amtres procuratoriennes equestres sous te haul -empire 
rornnin (i960 1); A. II. M. Jones, 'The Elections under Augustus', 
JRS 1955, 15!. (Studies in Roman Government and Law, 40 If): 
Later Rom . limp. 8; 525 f. ; 530; 578; 583 f. , 599; 634. G. H. W. 

DUCETIUS, a Ilellenized Sicel who for a brief period 
welded the native communities of eastern Sicily into a 
formidable union, aiming with a Sicel federation to con- 
quer the Siceliot Greeks, lie helped the Syracusans to 
overthrow their ex-ty rants’ mercenaries (461 u.c.), and 
established a capital at Menaenum near Caltagirone 
(c. 454), later moving to Palicc. He captured lncs9a and 
Morgantina (q.v.), and later defeated a Syracusan- 
Acragantine force; a dedication at Olympia (SliG xv. 
252) perhaps commemorates his victory. Next year the 
tables were decisively turned. Ducetiu9 appeared alone 
at Syracuse as a suppliant, was spared and sent in exile 
to Corinth. In 446 he returned as founder of Cale Acte, 
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perhaps under Syracusan auspices. Ilis intentions there- 
after remain obscure, and were in any case frustrated by 
his death c. 440. With him died all real hope of a per- 
manently strong native power in Sicily. 

Diod Sic. bks. 11-12. A. G. Woodhead, The G reeks in the 
(19 62), 82 1 ., D. Adumcstcanu, /mukoAos 1962, 167 11. A. G. W. 

DUILIUS (PW 3), Gailis, consul (260 b.c.), censor (258), 
and dictator to hold elections (231). As commander of 
Home’s newly created fleet Duilius liberated Segesta and 
defeated the Carthaginian fleet off Mylae in Sicily, 
thanks largely to the adoption of the corvus (260). He 
celebrated the first naval triumph. In the Forum a column 
( colurmia rostrata ) was erected, ornamented with the 
bronze beaks ( rostra ) of the captured vessels with a lauda- 
tory inscription, of which a copy (or restoration) of 
imperial times exists (Jf*S 1. 65. A. Dcgrassi, Jnscr . Jtal. 
13. 3. 69, ILLRP , n. 319. Cf. a briefer elogium, 1 LS 55, 
Jnscr. Ital. 13. 3. 13). Duilius was escorted through Rome 
by night with torches and music, a Greek rather than 
Homan honour. From the booty of Mylae he built a 
temple to Janus in the Forum Hohtorium. H.H.S. 

DUMNONII, a tribe in south-west Britain (Devon, 
Cornwall, part of Somerset), apparently formed from 
diverse Iron Age groups. After an initial military occu- 
pation a self-governing nvitas was created in Flavian 
times with caput at Isca (q.v., Exeter) {It. Ant . 48b, 8 and 
17, Rav. Cosm. 16). Villas are lew and Romanization 
concentrated in lsca. The population was perhaps mainly 
i.ittlc-raising, but from the mid third century the tin of 
Cornwall, famous in pre-Roman times, was re-exploited ; 
and milestones attest road construction from Gordian III 
down to Constantine. Two inscriptions (Colhngwood and 
Wright, R/Il 1843-4) attest work on Hadrian's Wall by 
a torvee of the Dumnonn. In the post-Roman period 
Celtic Christianity and independence were long main- 
tained under the princes of Dumnoma. 

H < )’N llcncken, Archaeology uf Cornwall and Snlly (1932), 
clis 4 7, A. Fox, Homan E\etcr U9S2), A. L. F. Rivrt, Town and 
(.ountry in Rom Rut . 1 (0/14)- 1 53 11 , A. Fox, South H’<jf England 
’ 1 <j<»4), t lis. vn lx. S S. F. 

DUMNORIX, hi other ol Diviliacus (q.v. 1) nnd lender 
of the anti-Roman party among the Aedui. He conspired 
in (it h.c\ with Orgetonx, the Helvetian, lie acted against 
Caesar, who only spared him at Divitiacus’ request. 
Ordered m 54 to accompany Caesar to Britain, he refused 
but was cut down in attempting to escape. 

tartar, BGall 1. 3 g; 18-20, 5 (17. C. E S. 

DIJOVIRI NAVALES. First chosen by the Roman 
people in 31 1 li.c., after the annexation of Campania 
(Livy 9. 30. 4), the tJitoviri navales ‘for repairing and 
equipping the fleet’ were thereafter elected or appointed, 
apparently at irregular intervals as need arose, until c. 
i so n.c. This post was created for the defence of the 
Italian coasts; it played no part in Rome’s great wars, lor 
the ordinary squadron of a duoi'tr navalis comprised only 
ten warships (Livy 40. 18. 7-8). 

I 11 Thiel, Human Sea-pmvir bifoie the Sit ond Punic War (1054), 
V H C. Cf S. 

DURIS (1), potter and vase painter in Athens, working 
510-465 11. c. Known from two potter’s and thirty-eight 
painter's signatures. Painted red-figure cups, etc., 
including ottAujv Kplai^s (Vienna), Eos and Memnon 
(Paris). A fine but slightly mannered artist, who continues 
into the early classical period. 

neazley, ARV * 4 25 > T. D. I„ W. 


DURIS (2) (c. 340-f. 260 b.c.), Bon of Scaeus (Paus. 6. 
13- 5). tyrant of Samos, historian and critic, a pupil of 
Theophrastus. 

Works: (i) Various writings on literature, music, and 
painting, anecdotal in character. (2) Samian Chronicle, 
two books mentioned. (3) Histories (' Jaroptai or Maitc 5 oi>ura 
(Ath.); 'EXXtjviku (Diog. Laert.)): at least twenty-three 
books, becoming increasingly fuller, and covering from 
370 to c. 280. (4) History of Agathocles: four books cited 
(excerpts, Diod. Sic. books 19-21). Duns’ historical in- 
fluence was small : careless of style, he aimed at sensational- 
ism and emotional impact. 

FGrll li A 76 K. von Fritz, Entretiens Hardt iv. 85 (I ; F. W. 
Wulbunk, Hist iqGo, 21G fT. , L_ Fcrrcro, Miscellanea dt studt alessan- 
drini . . . . A. Rostagrn (1903), 68 fT. F. W. W. 

DUROTRIGES, a British tribe in Dorset and sur- 
rounding areas, whose pre-Roman coinage suggests a 
Belgic aristocracy ruling an indigenous population with 
close contacts with Armorica. The tribe offered heavy 
resistance to the Roman advance by Legio II Augusta 
commanded by Vespasian, and much of its territory may 
have become un imperial estate. The caput of the civitas 
was probably Durnovaria ( Dorchester ), but later the 
area was divided, the Durotriges Lindinienses being 
centred on Ilchester (Lindinis). RIB 1672-3 record work 
by a corvee of the latter on Hadrian’s Wall. The civitas 
was largely agricultural hut important stone quarries were 
exploited at Ham Hill. Christian mosaics are known from 
the villas at Frampton and Ilinton St. Mary. 

D. F. Allen in Iron Age in S. Britain 97 ff. (cornu); R. E. M. 
Wheeler. Malden Gaslit (1943), I A. Richmond and J. W. IhaiMord, 
Hod Hill (1968); C F. C. Huwkcs, Arch Journ. 1947, 27 IT ; C. E. 
Strvens, Rtoc Somerset Mat. Hist and Arch. Sue. 1952, 188; J. M. C. 
Tojnbcc, JRS 1964, 1 tf. (Hinton). S. S. F. 

DUX, a title sometimes given during the third century 
a.d. to an officer performing duties above his rank (c.g. 
primipili as duces legion um). With the separation of civil 
and military nuthonty which was begun by Diocletian, 
the military command of some frontier zones was given 
to equestrian duces. This reform was probably completed 
by Constantine: henceforth military and civil command 
were only occasionally united. Under Valentinian I the 
duces were regularly given senatorial status. 

R CJroHhc, Ronnsche Militdrgcschichte, 8 ff ; 152 ff. Jones, Lattr 
Rom. Emp 44, 144, 608 ff. 11 M L>. P.; G. R. W. 

DYEING, like fulling (q.v.), with which it was some- 
times combined, was commercially practised throughout 
antiquity. Dyestuffs (0ap//a*a, medtcamina), among which 
purple (q.v.) always ranked highest, were derived cither 
from vegetable substances, such as madder-root, whortle- 
berry, saffron, reseda, and gall-nuts, or from insects or 
molluscs (c.g. cochineal and purple). Textiles were 
usually dyed before spinning; and the main 'immersion' 
in the vat (from which dyeing was called fidirrcLv, tinguere) 
was normnlly preceded by washing with detergents and 
often also by steeping in a mordant solution {‘npoorvp.p.d) 
to produce bright, even, and fast colours. There were 
guilds of dyers both in Ptolemaic Egypt and in Rome 
{infectores), where in imperial times dyeing became a 
luxury trade. Quotations from Hellenistic textbooks 
(fJaifnKd) survive in Pliny, HN 9. 136-8, and in 'chemical* 
papyri. 

IT. RlOmner, Technologic der Getuerbe und Kiinste i a (1912), 225 ff . ; 
ForhcH, Stud. Anc Technol. iv. qq ff. (with full bibliography) ; J- 1 - 
Millcr, The Spice Trade of the Roman Empire (1969). L. A. M. 

DYRRHACHIUM (modern Durazso ), originally the 
name of the headland under which the city of Epidamnus 
was situated, became the name of the town itself c. 300 
B.c. (it first appears on coins of the 5th c.). The city 
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passed successively through the hands of Cnssander and 
Pyrrhus. In 229 it was besieged by the Illyrians, but was 
delivered and occupied by a Roman force. It served, 
together with Apolloma (q.v.), as a base for the Roman 
armies in Greece and the Balkan lands, and in 148 became 
the terminal point of the northern fork of the Via Egnntia 
(q.v.). In 48 Pompey made Dyrrhachium into his main 
base on the Adriatic, and he beat off an attack by Caesar 


on his entrenched camp nearby (Caesar, BCiv . 3. 41—72). 
After the battle of Actium Octaviun drafted evicted 
partisans of Antony from Italy to Dyrrhachium. {See also 

EPIDAMNUJj.) 

R I,. Beaumont, JUS 1936, 166 fT ; ai tides in Buletin f>Ar shkmcat 
\httqerore I y s 7 i, nidrtin i Unwersitetit Shlettror ti> Titanrs , Stria 
shhencat i hoqhcne 1958, 4, 1959, z, iyOz, z, and Siudia Alhanua 
19^0, 1. M. C. 


E 


EBURACUM ('EfiopaKov, Ptol. Geogr. 2. 3. 10; 8. 3. 7; 
Eboraci, Cod. Justinian. 3. 32. 1 ; S.li.A. Severus 19, etc.; 
JRS 1921, io2 \ CILx ii. 248; Eburacum, It. Ant. 466. 1, 
etc.; Eboracen{sts), Collingwood-Wright, RIB 674; 
Ebur(acensis), RIB 648), modern York on the Ouse. 
Here, on the east river-bank, lay the fortress of Login IX 
Hispana, founded during the campaigns of Cerialis in 
A.n. 71-4, and rebuilt by Agricola c. 79 and under Trajan 
in 108 {RIB 665). In 122 Lcgio VI Victnx replaced the 
Ninth. The fortress wall was partly rebuilt late in the 
second century and again more thoroughly after Pictish 
invasions a century later. It was the seat of the northern 
commnnd and capital of Lower Britain {CIL xni. 3162); 
Severus and Constantins I died there. The carialtac lay 
east of the Ouse; the mercantile settlement west of the 
river became a colama before 237, with trade connexions 
extending to Bordeaux {RIB 674, 678; JRS 1921, 102), 
and a bishopric before a.d. 314. 

S. N. Miller, JRS 192.S, 17(1 11 ; iqzX, 61 IT ; S. Wdlheloved. 
Ehurucum (1H42); I. A Richmond, Arch. Jvurn. 194b, 74 11 ; R- 
Com. Hist. Mon Vuilt, veil, i, Eburacum (lybzj. 1. A R. 

ECBATANA ( Agbataiui , OP TlangmnUuia , modern 
Ramadan) in northern Media, on the Iranian plateau. 
Traditionally founded by Deioces (Ildt. 1. 98) as the 
capital city of the Median Empire, it became the summer 
capital of the Achaemenid Empire, and like Susa and 
Babylon a royal residence (Strabo 11. 522 -4; Xen. Cyr. 
8. 6. 22). Alexander captured Ecbatana in 330 u.c. and 
plundered a vast sum from the treasury (Strabo 15. 731). 
It remained a royal residence in Parthian times. The site 
has not yet been systematically excavated; the palace and 
fortifications arc described by Herodotus (1. 98), hy 
Folybius (10. 27. 6 fT.), and others. 

A Guide to Bamadun (Tehran, 1954). M. S. D. 

ECHECRATESof Phlius(ll. c. 367 n.c.), pupil of Archy- 
tas and Eurytus, was one of the last members of the Pytha- 
gorean school, and survived to the time of Aristoxenus. In 
Plato’s Phaedo , Phaedo recites to Echecratcs, apparently 
in the Pythagorean aijyt'Spioi' at Phlius, the account of 
Socrates’ last discourses and death. Plato is said to have 
visited Echccrntcs at Locri. 

Testimonu in Diels, Vorsaki . 11 t. 443. W. D. tt. 

ECHIDNA, i.c. ‘Snake’ in mythology, a monster, child 
either of Phorcys and Ceto or of Chrysaor and Callirhoe 
daughter of Oceanus (Ilcsiod, Theog . 295 fT., where it is 
not clear which parents are meant). She was half- woman, 
half-serpent, mated with Typhon (q.v.), and bore Orthus 
(Geryon’s hound), Cerberus, and the I Iyclra(jre heracles), 
the Chimaera (q.v.), and, by Orthus, the Sphinx and the 
Nemean lion. H. J. R. 

ECHION {'Exltov, ‘snake-man’), (1) one of the surviving 
Sparti, see Cadmus ; he married Agave and begat 


Penthcus (q.v.). (2) Son of Hermes and Antinneira, 
daughter of Menetus. He and his twin brother Erytus 
joined the Argonauts (q.v.; Ap. Rhod. 1. 51 ff.). Their 
home was Pangaeon (Find. Pyth. 4. 180) or Alope 
(Apollonius). They joined the Calydonian boar-hunt 
(Ov. Met. 8. 311). H. J. R. 

ECHO ( 7 T^m). There are two mythological explanations 
of echoes, neither very early. («) Echo was a nymph 
vainly loved by Pan, who finally sent the shepherds mad 
and they tore her in pieces; but Earth hid the fragments, 
which still can sing and imitate other sounds (Longus 
3. 23). {b) See narc issus (1). II. j. R. 

ECLECTICISM, n type of approach to philosophy, 
which consists in the selection and amalgamation of 
elements from different systems of thought. Eclecticism 
in the full sense first began in the second century n.c:., 
coinciding with a general decline in the originality of 
Greek thought. The traditional opposition between the 
major schools of philosophy tended to give v\ iy to u 
recognition of the real similarities between them; the 
Academic Antiochus of Ascii Ion, for example, held that 
the doctrines of the Old Academy, the Penpatos, and 
the Stoa were in essence indistinguishable. Panaetius 
and Posidonius incorporate elements of both Platonism 
and Aristotelianism into Stoic teaching, and Cicero and 
Seneca follow a similar trend, in abstracting ideas front 
various different Greek philosophers and attempting to 
fit them to the Roman context. But the prime examples 
of systematic eclecticism are the Neoplatonists, in whose 
vvoiks the doctrines of Platonism, Aristotelianism, and 
other earlier systems meet to form a new unity. 

K. Zeller, .-I History of Eclecticism m Greek Philosophy (Fnyl 
Transl. iK8j). C. J K. 

ECLOGA (eVAoy?/), originally a selection, and so some- 
times a fine passage from a work (Varro ap. Charisium 
120. 28 K.: cf. Cicero’s eclogarii, Att. ib. 2. 6; equivalent 
to his dvOt), ibid. 11. i). Eilogae is common in the wide 
sense of brevia poemata {schol. Cruq. Hor. Sat. 2. t). 
Suetonius {Vit. Hor.) calls Hor. Epist. 2. 1 an ecloga , and 
grammarians gave the name to the Epodes. Pliny, Ep. 4- 
14. 9, thinks it suitable for his own sportive hendecasylla- 
bics; Statius {Silz>. prefaces to books 3 and 4) calls some 
of his Silvac hy the term, and Ausonius his poem Cupula 
cruci adfixus. Its most famous application is to Virgil’s 
Bucolics. It may not be Virgil’s own title, though it has 
some MS. authority, and Suetonius seems to know it 
when recording certain Antibucolica ( Vit. Verg.). Applied 
to the pastorals of Calpumius and Nemcsianus {see 
pastoral poetry, Latin), it was perpetuated in Caroling- 
ian and Renaissance usage. J. W. 1 ). 

ECPHANTIDES, Athenian comic poet and contem- 
porary of Cratinus (q.v.), won four victories at the City 
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Dionysia ( IG ii z . 2325. 49), hut we have only two titles 
and live fragments. 

FCG 1. 12 fT. ; CAF 1. 9 ff. , FAC i. 12 IT. K. J. D. 

ECPHANTUS, a Pythagorean from Syracuse (or 
Croton; Iamblichus, VP 267), taught that the world js 
spherical and consists of monads moved by or you? 
and directed by -rrpovoia. A treatise On Kingship is falsely 
attributed to him; it regards the king mystically as a 
mirror of god nnd essential part of a divinely ordered 
society. This work has been variously dated between the 
early Hellenistic period and the second century a.d.; but 
neither content nor analysis of syntax and vocabulary 
furnishes a decisive criterion. 

l'orsokr b 1. 44 2 H Stubutlta, iv, 244 *5, 271 y flam At 1 a 9); 

ctl I. Dflutte, Lfs Truitt's de hi royautf d'Ecphantc , Diotoptnc el 
Sthemdas (1942); ]■'. R GoodrnmiHh, ‘The political philosophy of 
Hellenistic kingship’ YCIS 1928, 55 IT.; Tam, Alexander 11. 409 ff. 

G. T. G. 

ECSTASY (iVoTaffis). In classical and good Hellenistic 
Creek this word and the corresponding parts of efumj/x 1 
describe either a pathological condition, madness or 
unconsciousness, or, colloquially, the state of being 
‘beside one’s self’ with anger, etc. (LSJ, s.vv.); Aristotle, 
Mem. 45i rl 9, is n very dubious contrary instance. Later 
they signify 11 trance-state in which the soul, quitting the 
body, sees visions, as Acts x. 10; xxn. 17 (SS. Peter and 
Paul respectively have symbolic revelations). A slate ol 
this sort is clearly meant to be induced by the ritual of 
PGM iv. 475 fl. ; cf. Dietench, Mttlirashtnrgie 2 , 2 ff. (rhe 
magician mounts up to heaven). The loftiest application 
of the word is to the Neoplatonic union with deity, 
Plotinus, Pun. 6. 9. ji. Contrast tvVnvmntsfiof: , in which 
the subject’s body is possessed by a god. See further 
floppier, Offenbarungszauber 11, pars. 79 ff. ; 102, and hr. 
Pfister, Pisciculi Franz Joseph Dblgrr dargehracht (1939), 
17N ff. ; the word is characteristic of transcendental sects 
and philosophies. II. J. R. 

EDESSA (modern Urfa, from the native IJrhai , whence 
also Gk. 'Opporjvij, Lut. Orr(h)ei), capital of Osroene (q.v.), 
favourably situated in a ring of hills open to the south 
and surrounded by a fertile plain. It was founded as a 
military settlement by Seleueus 1 and acquired the Mace- 
donian name Kdessa. Later its official title as a city was 
Antioihin beside Kallirhoe. When Osroene asserted its 
independence, traditionally in 132 TEC. during the break- 
up of the Seleucid Kmpirc, Edessa became the royal 
residence. From the time of Pompey, who made a treaty 
with Ahgar II and allowed him an enlarged Osroene to 
rule over, Kdessa played an ambiguous role in the wars 
and tensions between Rome and Parthia. Its sympathies 
were often with the Arsncids when prudence dictated 
compliance with Rome. Captured and sacked in A.D. 116 
and again by L. Verus, it eventually became a Roman 
colony (Cass. Dio 77. 12), and thereafter issued a copious 
coinage. Christianity reached Kdessa early, and the town 
became the most important bishopric in Syria. At the 
court of Ahgar IX was Bardesancs (Bar Daisan) who was 
converted to Christianity (c. 180) but later was regarded as 
a heretic; he was not a Gnostic but taught an astrological 
fatalism. Kdessa was several times besieged and more than 
once captured by the Sassanid Persians; Heraclius re- 
covered it, but in a.d. 638 it fell to the Arabs. It had 
long been a centre of literary productivity in the Syriac 
language, the local form of Aramaic. The population 
of Kdessa was predominantly Semitic and had closer 
affinities with its Iranian than with its more Hellenized 
western neighbours. Mosaics in the tombs of its aristo- 
cratic families vividly reflect their social habits. 

A. R. Bellinger and C. B Welles, YCIS 1935. 95 ff. ; R. Duval, 
Histoire politique, rehgxruse et litter air e d’Edesse (1892); L. HaIJicr, 


Untersuehungen iiber die Edessa Chronik (1892); Jones, Cities E. 
Rum. l*roe , ch. g; J. Levy, Syria 1957 (mosuLs), ighi (new 
excavations). 1£. \V. G. 

EDICTUM. The higher Roman magistrates ( practnres , 
aedtles, quaestores , censures ; in the provinces the gover- 
nors) had the right to proclaim by edictfc the steps which 
they intended to take in the discharge of their office (ii/j 
edicendi ) Such edicts were put up in the Forum on an album 
(q.v.). Legally they ceased to be binding when the magis- 
trate left his post (normally after a year), hut customarily 
they were confirmed by his successors, so that tor the 
most part the rules laid down in the edict remained con- 
tinuously vnlid ( edictum tralaticium). Among the magis- 
terial cdiLts that of the praetor urbanus was of special 
importance for the development of the private law. The 
province of the praetor , as of all jurisdictional magistrates, 
was in form merely to apply the existing tus civile , but 
in his edict he was able, apart from providing model 
formulae, to promise new actions and other remedies and 
thus in substance to create a mass of new rules ( itts 
praetorium , honorarium ). In the formulation of his edict, 
and in its administration during his year of office, the 
praetor would rely on the advice of jurists (fee juris- 
prudence). It was no doubt this indirect professional 
control which enabled the edict to play its vital formative 
function m the private law (see law and PROCEDURE, 
roman II. 4). On the order of Hadrian, the jurist Salvius 
Julianus (q.v.) composed a revised edition of the prae- 
torian edict (r. a.d. 130), which was confirmed by a 
sena/us consul turn. Jt thus acquired a permanent form and 
the praetors lost the right to alter it. The edict of the 
aedilcs (q.v.) curulrs (concerning principally market sales 
oi slaves and animals) was perhaps annexed to it. The 
later classical jurists wrote extensive commentaries on 
Hadrian’s edict, which were freely excerpted by the 
compilers of Justinian’s Digest a (q.v.), and the edict has 
been largely reconstructed on the basis of these excerpts 
(O. Lenel, Edictum perpetuuni' (1927)). A. B.-, D. N. 

EDUCATION. I. The Kart.y PEmon. Tattle is known 
of the training of children in the pre-classical period, but 
the myths preserve the traditions of Chiron (q.v.) and of 
Phoenix (q.v. t) as ideal educators, teaching their pupils 
all the then known skills. The educational ideal of Phoenix 
was the ‘speaker of words and doer of deeds’ (//. 9. 443). 
But the Mycenaeans provided technical instruction for 
scribes and poets, the latter developing, for the purposes 
of improvised recitation, the techniques of the stock 
episode, the catalogue and the verbal formula for record- 
ing the details of religious ritual us well as geographical 
and historical fact. The study of history, as recorded in 
the poetry, was thus an early element in education. The 
art of writing may have perished m the collapse of Mycen- 
aean civilization, but poetry survived as the major educa- 
tional instrument, preserving the traditions of the people, 
while its techniques continued to be taught and trans- 
mitted to culminate in the epics of Homer (q.v.), and 
ultimately to be transformed by the sophists (q.v.) and 
their forerunners into the techniques of prose rhetoric, 
which formed the most typical stream of the whole of 
ancient education. 

II. Sparta. Certain Dorian states like Crete (q.v.) and 
classical Sparta (q.v.) practised a totalitarian and mili- 
taristic form of education. Sparta had been a leader of 
culture, but in classical times its educational system was 
entirely adapted to the purposes of maintaining military 
strength. From the age of 7 the child was entirely under 
the control of the State, living in barracks away from 
parents. The aim of education was to produce efficient 
soldiers, and though their training included music and 
how to read and write, physical education received first 
priority. Girls, too, were educated in the interests of the 
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state, to be the future mothers of warriors. For them, too, 
gymnastics and sport were emphasized, though dancing, 
singing, and music were not neglected. 

111. Classical Athens. i. Elementary Education. The 
introduction of alphabetic writing (see alphahet) into 
Greece in the second half of the eighth century implies 
the development of schools for its instruction, but these 
could have been originally professional schools of poets, 
priests, and scribes. Evidence for common elementary 
schools is much later. The traditions relating to Tyrtaeus 
(q.v.) in about 650 u.c. and the school laws of Solon (q.v.) 
of 594 u.c. are not well authenticated, but the institution 
of ostracism (q.v.) presupposes widespread literacy by the 
time of Cleisthenes (q.v. 1). There is mention of schools 
among the allies of the Mytilenaeans in about boo u.c. 
(Ael. VH 7. 15), at Astypalaca in 496 u.c. (Paus. 6. 9. 6), 
at Chios in 494 u.c. (Hdt. 6. 27), at Troezen in 480 
U.C. (Plut. Them. 10), and at Mycalessus in 413 u.c. 
(Thuc. 7. 29), and the general picture presented by the 
literary record, though queried by some scholars, is con- 
firmed by Attic vase-paintings of the period. 

There were three branches of elementary education, 
normally but not necessarily taught in different establish- 
ments. The grammatistes taught reading, writing, and 
arithmetic as well as literature, which consisted of learn- 
ing by heart the works of poets, selected because of their 
value for moral truining (Homer being the chief author 
studied); the kitharistes taught music and the works of 
lyric poets; the paidotribes gymnastics, games, and de- 
portment. The pupil would normally start with the 
gymnastic lesson, then proceed to the lyre-school and 
finish the day with letters, but this sequence was not 
rigid, and as education was private, fee-paying, and not 
compulsory, parents might choose not to educate their 
children in all three branches. A training in letters would 
be a minimum of schooling. Girls, too, as we see from the 
vase-scenes, might receive an education in all three 
branches as well as in dancing, though not normally in 
the same schools as the boys and possibly not to the same 
extent. Boys were always accompanied to school by a 
paidagogos. The head teacher was normally a freeman 
enjoying the same social status (and receiving similar 
remuneration) as a doctor or any other democratic 
worker. The assistant masters might be slaves or freemen. 
Discipline was firm both at home and at school. The 
symbol of the paidotribes ’ power to punish was his forked 
stick, that of the other teachers the narthex\ but for 
actual formal punishment in the schoolroom during the 
classical period the sandal was used, though other 
methods are attested for later times. There is no evidence 
of formal, written examinations, but pupils were regulurly 
tested by recitation and were expected to give public 
proof of knowledge or skill in the regular public literary, 
musical, or athletic competitions, all of which arc illus- 
trated in vase-scenes. Despite the popularity of sport and 
contrary to much modern opinion, there was little real 
harmony between the intellectual and cultural sides of 
education. Xenophanes, Euripides, and Epaminondas 
opposed the athletic ideal which Pindar, Aristophanes, 
and Xenophon supported, while Plato, Isocrates, and 
Aristotle did not exclude but subordinated the physical 
to the intellectual. The schools themselves competed for 
the pupils’ time and fees. 

2. Higher Education. After elementary school a boy 
might enter a professional school of law or medicine or 
enrol in one of the schools of rhetoric or philosophy, or 
in courses offered by itinerant sophists either for personal 
culture and civic efficiency or in order to become a 
tertiary teacher himself. Some of these higher schools 
prescribed propaideutic courses (as geometry for Plato's 
Academy) and thus was born secondary education. The 
most famous higher schools were Isocrates’ school of 


rhetoric, founded about 390 B.C., Plato’s Academy (q.v.) 
with its scientific, mathematical, and philosophical curri- 
culum founded soon after, and Aristotle’s Lyceum (see 
ahistoti.e § 2) founded in 335 u.c. 

3. The Great Educators. The sophists were itinerant 
teachers, claiming, each in his own way, to train pupils 
for civic efficiency. They believed in the power of know- 
ledge to form human character, they offered wide curri- 
cula, they belonged to the liberal, democratic tradition of 
Greek education, they were progressive and pragmatic in 
their views and methods and they sought to enhance and 
transmit the cultural heritage against which Socrates 
(q.v. 1) and Plato (q.v. i)so violently reacted. Socrates is 
said to have been in his younger days the head of a 
scientific school, but his chief importance for education 
rests upon hts equation of virtue with knowledge and on 
his ‘Socratic’ method of teaching. Plato sets forth in the 
Republic and in a less extreme form in the Laws an ideal 
Btate of a totalitarian mould and a corresponding system 
of education in which everything, including most foims 
of literature and art, which does not serve the ends of the 
state, is rigidly excluded. The Timaeus , which was vir- 
tually the only Plato known to the Middle Ages, provided 
for them the rationale for the Quadrtvium , which, how- 
ever, derives ultimately from Hippias. In his early works 
he strongly opposed the teaching of rhetoric, but later 
allowed it to be taught in the Academy alongside the 
scientific and other studies. In his concept of a school in 
permanent buildings staffed by specialists sharing a 
unified and integrated curriculum was bom the idea of 
the secondary school, while in founding the Academy 
he may be said to have invented the University. Xeno- 
phon (q.v. 1) too was anti-sophistic (as was the fashion of 
fourth century educational thought), but he advocated a 
purely practical non-intellectual type of curriculum, with 
specialist teachers for each age group and the training of 
character through toil, and through the imitation of great 
examples. Isocrates (q.v.) restored the old ti.idition, 
which Socrates and Plato had tried to suppress, and he 
owes much to the sophists in curriculum and teaching 
method. Ilis path to the teaching of civic efficiency and of 
morality was through rhetoric, to which the other sub- 
jects of his curriculum were subservient. Amongst these 
ancillary subjects, which included, significantly, the 
study of history, he distinguished between useful, or 
cultural, and purely disciplinary subjects (like eristic and 
mathematics). He sought to oust the poets from their 
pre-eminent position in the curriculum by developing 
equivalent forms of composition in prose. Ills standpoint 
on the place of physical education in the curriculum has 
already been noted. The other main controversy among 
educational thinkers concerned the relative importance 
for learning of nature and nurture, of heredity and environ- 
ment. The old aristocratic view — of Pindar, for example 
— was that heredity was all-important. The sophists had 
reconciled the claims of the two factors and Socrates and 
Plato had made grudging concessions to their view. Iso- 
crates, though he vacillated at times, yet on the whole 
presented a balanced view, with due recognition of the 
claims of teaching. Aristotle (q.v.) taught rhetoric in the 
Academy, became the tutor of Alexander and founded 
the Lyceum, the greatest research institute of antiquity. 

4. Teaching Methods. The methods of private tuition 
at home, individual attention in a group situation, and 
group instruction are all attested in our sources, not 
only for letters and music but also for gymnastics (Plato, 
Polit. 294 d c). Memoriter learning and testing by recita- 
tion were common techniques. 

Pedagogic skill was most highly developed in rhetorical 
teaching. Pupils memorized commonplaces, stock situa- 
tions, and stock phrases together with sample passages 
like Gorgias’ Funeral Oration as material for future 
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‘improvisation’. They were trained in the psychology and 
techniques of persuasion and in the art of arguing both 
sides of cases. Both the sophists and Isocrates supple- 
mented this training by curricula furnishing a wide back- 
ground of general knowledge (see rhetoric, Greek). 

The sophists developed the ‘long’ and the ‘short’ forms 
of discourse. The former corresponds to the lecture 
method, which even Socrates and Plato, though prefer- 
ring the dialectic (q.v.) method and the seminar, fre- 
quently employed. The ‘short’ form is a dialectic or 
question-and-answer method, in which, unlike the 
Socratic method, the respondent makes a real contribu- 
tion to the argument. This method was developed by 
Isocrates into a seminar technique of group discussion 
and group criticism. The Socratic method, which seems 
to depend for its rationale on the Theory of Ideas (see 
plato i) and which proceeds, after reducing the pupil to a 
state of aporia (or puzzlement), to bring to light knowledge 
lying dormant in the pupil’s soul, is well illustrated in the 
geometry lesson of Plato’s Meno. The ‘play-way’ method 
was recommended by Plato in the teaching of elementary 
arithmetic, but in general Plato was hostile to any form 
of experimentation in scientific teaching. The ‘activity’ 
method is advocated by Xenophon (q.v. i) in the Cyro- 
paediu where pupils leain justice by practising it in real 
life group situations. 

IV. Hellenistic Educa'IION. I. The pattern of educa- 
tion somewhat incompletely established by classical 
Athens was brought m the early years of the Hellenistic 
era to a definitive form which endured with but slight 
changes to the end of the ancient world. The greater 
attention paid to the education of the common man is 
reflected m the many separate philosophical treatises on 
education by such thinkers as Aristippus, Theophrastus, 
Aiistoxcnus, Clcanthes, Zeno, Chrysippus, Clearchus, 
and Cleomenes. The Hellenistic school was well inte- 
grated with society, participating in community rites and 
cciemomcs and welcoming parents and citizens to its 
functions. 

2. Organization. The State exerted more legislative 
control over education. Though schools were normally 
still run as private enterprises, the trend towards public 
ownership is exemplified in Teos, Miletus, Delphi, and 
Rhodes, where private benefactors had established 
foundations for the payment of teachers’ salaries. Most 
cities provided at least one gymnasium (q.v.) for the pur- 
poses of education. Such gymnasia were designed to ac- 
commodate not only physical training hut also teachers 
of literature, philosophy, and music. A public library was 
usually close by to complete the academic complex. The 
gvmnasiarthos (q.v.) was a state official elected for one 
year to control the gymnasium as a whole and to super- 
vise all aspects of the education (whether public or 
private) of the epheboi (q.v.) and the neoi. lie might be 
expected to subsidize the school’s finances from his own 
pocket, to buy oil for the athletes, and even to pay the 
salanes of one or more of the teachers. The increasing 
financial burdens of the office led to its decay in imperial 
tunes to a mere liturgy with wealth the only qualification. 
'The patdonomos had similar duties in respect of elemen- 
tary education. An important duty of both officers was 
the organization of the regular public competitions for 
both public and private schools which were the ancient 
substitute for the public examination and which were 
designed to facilitate the task of pupil promotion, to test 
the efficiency of the teacher, and to serve as the basis of 
the award of prizes for both teacher and pupil. Class 
loads tended to be high, as the recorded complaints of 
teachers indicate. The two most significant administra- 
tive developments in this period were the concentration 
of all educational activity for each age level into one 
building, and the division of the pupils into clear-cut 


educational age groups — pa ides (up to 14), epheboi 
(1 S — 1 7)» an d ne °i ( J 8 and over). Girls, too, were educated 
at all age levels. In Home cases they came under the con- 
trol of the same officials as the boys and shared the same 
teachers, occasionally perhaps even the same classrooms. 
In other cases separate state officials wgre responsible for 
them. At Athens 'the term epheboi (q.v.) had a different 
meaning than elsewhere and neoi was not an educational 
term. Education remained private but the general pattern 
no doubt was similar. The ephebic institution for the 
j 8-plus group was military in character until towards the 
end of the second century B.C. when its programme came 
to include humane studies. 

3. Elementary Education continued the classical pattern 
with but little change. 

4. Secondary Education had originated in Athens from 
the preparatory courses required for entry to the higher 
schools. While still retaining this function it also became 
now an extension of general education for all pupils. 
Physical education and music continued, but of greater 
significance is the extension of elementary literary educa- 
tion to the secondary level, combining, in many instances, 
with mathematics and science to form the ancient ideal 
of enkyklws pauieta (see encyclopaedic learning) or 
‘general education’. This, of course, looks back to the 
syllabi of llippias and Isocrates and forward to the 
medieval Seven Liberal Arts. There was, however, a 
constant tendency for literary studies to push out all the 
others. Homer and the other classics were studied in 
minute detail according to a rigidly formalized lesson 
plan. In later times the study of grammar (in the modern 
sense) nnd composition, and preliminary rhetorical 
material became common. 

5. Higher Education. From the secondary school of the 
epheboi a youth was promoted at the age of 1 8 to the school 
for the neoi , in which gymnastics and music combined 
with literary and philosophical studies. These tertiary 
schools may, as Nilsson says, have influenced the Athenian 
ephebic institution (see ephkiioi). Their standards were not 
high and for really serious higher education a youth must 
go to one of the great centres of learning — to Athens, 
Pergamum, and Rhodes for philosophy and rhetoric, to 
Cos, Pergamum, or Ephesus for medicine, to Alexandria 
for the whole range of higher studies (see museum). 

6. The Teachers. Teachers, in the municipal systems, 
were elected by the people for one year at a time and 
supervised by the gymnasiarch and patdonomos. There 
were three grades of literary teacher — grammatist 
(elementary), grammaticus (secondary), and rhetor or 
sophist (tertiary). To compensate for the shortage of 
efficient teachers the paidonomos might engage skilled 
itinerant teachers for short periods. Ordinary teachers 
received blit little more pay than a skilled workman, 
salaried state teachers being better off than private ones. 
The music teacher received most, then the literary 
teacher, then the paidotnbes. A good teacher might expect 
to receive gifts, prizes at the competitions, and in some 
cases exemptions from taxes. Highly qualified teachers as 
well as state educational officials were amply rewarded. 
Some contemptuous references to teachers are recorded, 
but generally they were well respected, as is clear from 
many funerary monuments. 

V. Rome. I. The Old Education. The pupil was trained 
in gremio matris until the age of 7. The father then per- 
sonally assumed responsibility for the boy’s education, 
teaching him his letters, manly exercises, and the use of 
weapons as well as moral and social conduct and a know- 
ledge of the laws. The boy accompanied his father every- 
where, to ceremonies, social occasions, even to the Senate. 
With the assumption of the toga virilis at about the age of 
16 came the tirocinium fori during which he was attached 
to some notable citizen for political experience, to be 
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followed by the tirocinium militiae for his military train- 
ing. This old aristocratic system of parental training and 
political apprenticeship, so favoured by such reactionaries 
as Cato (q.v. i), persisted right into imperial times. 

2. Schools. The evidence is scant, but elementary 
Latin schools must have existed from earliest times under 
Greek and Etruscan influence. Writing was known and 
Etruscan teaching alphabets have survived. The references 
to Vcrginia’s attendance at school in 449 u.c. (Livy 3. 44. 6; 
Dion, Hal. 1 1 . 28) and to schools at Ealerii and Tusculum 
(Livy 5. 27; 6. 25) at the time of Camillus, if doubtfully 
authentic, do at least imply a long tradition of schooling. 
Plutarch ({ Juaest . Rom. 59) cannot be correct in saying 
that Spurius Carvihus (q.v. 2) was the first ‘to open a 
letter school'. With the aristocratic hellenizing tendencies 
of the third and second centuries B.c. a system of Greek 
primary and secondary schools developed. These in turn 
created a demand for Latin secondary schools which 
could not develop until there was a Latin literature to 
teach — a want soon satisfied by Livius (q.v. 1) Andron- 
icus’ translation of the Odyssey and later by the Annates 
of Ennius. The programme was enlarged m 26 u.c. when 
Q. Caecihus (q.v. 3) Epirota introduced the study of 
Virgil and ‘other new poets'. Tertiary education ran a 
similar course. Greek rhetoric, already taught at Rome in 
the second century u.c. and stimulated by the lectures of 
Oates (q.v. 3) of Mallus in 168 u.c., later generated Latin 
rhetoric when in qs u.c. Plotius Gullus founded a Latin 
rhetorical school. Despite the inhibiting legislation of 92 
U.C. the Rheturica ad Herennium (q.v.) appeared between 
8b and 82 u.c. as the first Latin textbook of rhetoric. 
There thus arose two parallel systems of education, one 
Greek, one Latin, using similar material and methods and 
sharing the same students. To he ‘learned in both tongues’ 
was the badge of culture. Two noteworthy features of 
Roman education were the exclusion of physical educa- 
tion from the schools and the inclusion of girls in the 
benefits of education. Education was to become pie- 
dominantly literary and rhetorical but these studies lent 
themselves readily to moral training, an ideal never 
absent from Greek or Roman education. 

3. Teachers, (u) The litterator or ludi magister, like the 
Greek grammatistcs, ottered an elementary education in 
reading, writing, and arithmetic for hoys and girls from 
about 7 to 1 1 years of age. ( b ) The Romans adopted the 
Greek custom of assigning paedagogi to their children. In 
some cases these helped with the teaching, (c) The Gram- 
maticus taught grammar and literature and general sub- 
jects to the 12 to 15 ago group as a general education and 
as a preparation for rhetoric. Originally he taught rhetoric 
too and a demarcation dispute persisted until the first 
century a.d., but the two professions were properly dis- 
tinct. The typical lesson plan consisted of praelectio or 
preliminary explanation by the master; lectio or reading 
aloud by the pupil of the passage previously prepared and 
perhaps memorized; enarratio by master or systematic 
word by word explanation (by question and answer 
method) of details of word-endings, grammar, mythology, 
history, science, or general knowledge; and imticium or 
final aesthetic judgement. Though expert teachers of 
mathematics, science, and music existed, these were for 
potential specialists only and it was the grammaticus who 
taught all the subsidiary subjects in the school. Normally 
this was done incidentally in the literature lesson as the 
subject-matter arose in the course of the enarratio. ( d ) 
The Rhetor. With the decay of political oratory under 
the Empire the emphasis in rhetorical education shifted 
to the training of pupils, who entered these schools at 
about the age of 16, for the career of advocate. The Latin 
rhetorical schools followed the Greek methods based on 
the formula: inventio, disposition elocution memoria. The 
pupil was introduced to his subject by a preliminary set 


of exercises ( progymtiasmata (q.v.)), and then mastered 
the art of declamation (see dkclamatio) with its division 
into suasoriae — deliberative rhetoric — and controversiae — 
legal rhetoric. As with the grammaticus general knowledge 
and moral behaviour were taught incidentally. Eor moie 
advanced instruction a scholar would go abroad, prefer- 
ably to Athens. Rhetorical teaching has been criticized 
by both ancient and modern writers for the unreality of 
its themes and for its irrelevance to real life. Rut recent 
scholarship has shown that many of the actual themes 
and most of the principles involved were very relevant to 
the practice of law in the imperial courts. The training 
certainly fitted the student for participation in the prac- 
tice of public declamation, which was a very real feature in 
the cultural life of the time. The difficulty of the themes 
he had to grapple with provided excellent mental training 
and the experience of sustaining the classroom themes 
was a good basis for the thrust and parry of advocacy in 
the courts. In addition rhetorical studies were regarded 
as good preparation for administration and thus led to a 
career in the public service, (e) Law Schools. At first law 
was taught by the tirocinium fori, but with the develop- 
ment of legal theory there arose a class of legal experts 
(iunsprudctites (see jurisprudence)), who might be con- 
sulted on points of law by advocates and others, and who 
accepted pupils. Under the Empire they were granted 
official recognition and by the second century regular law 
schools were conducted by them in conjunction with 
their consultative practices. Rome’s most original con- 
tribution to education was her law schools. 

4. State Control. Though Athens, not Sparta, set the 
pattern for subsequent education, ycl some measure of 
State support and control was to prove necessary for the 
spread of educational opportunity. The Troczcinan 
decree and so-called Solornc laws (which may properly 
belong to the beginning of the fourth century) are early 
examples of State interference. The trend was continued 
in the Hellenistic State officials and the municipal , bools 
founded on private henelactions. .in Rome early State 
interest is revealed by the decrees of 173, 161, 154, and 
again of 92 u.c. expelling tertiary teachers. Though the 
Roman State did not ever institute special educational 
magistrates on the Hellenistic model, the Empcrois 
exercised the same control through their ordinnry powers 
as well as by granting immunities and privileges to, and 
conferring honours on, teachers, and by acting as 'bene- 
factors’. Caesar attracted Greek teachers to Rome by 
granting them citizenship, while Augustus exempted 
them from his expulsion decree (Suet. Cues. 42. 2; Aug. 
42. 3). Vespasian instituted the first chairs of Greek and 
of Latin rhetoric at Rome, to the latter of which he ap- 
pointed Quintilian. Trajan gave the munus educatioms to 
5,000 needy children. Hadrian extended this benefit and 
also was the founder of the Athenaeum (q.v.). Marcus 
Aurelius created a chair of rhetoric and four chairs of 
philosophy at Athens. Public municipal schools were 
endowed by benefactors (as in Hellenistic times) and 
direct intervention by the Emperor or his delegates in 
such matters as choice of teachers and salary scales be- 
came common in the late Empire. Julian (q.v.) forbade 
Christians to teach in a.d. 362 but the ban was lifted in 
364. And in 529 Justinian closed the Ncoplatonist schools 
in Athens (see neoplatonism). A proper national system 
of education never did develop, hut with increasing State 
control education became constantly more widespread. 

VI. Education as we know the term began in Greece 
where the basic theoretical and practical issues were first 
clearly enunciated and debated, where after much experi- 
mentation effective teaching methods were developed 
and curricula established and where the main lines of 
future educational development were laid down. Mathe- 
matical and scientific studies found a place in the curricula 
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but the main emphasis was always on humane studies 
based on the traditional literature. Some few thinkers 
sought an ideal harmony of mind and body which was 
never fully realized in practice even in Greece and much 
less in Rome. Rome perfected the Greek methods and 
appropriated and handed on the Greek culture, but her 
onguial contribution was the systematic study of legal 
theory and the foundation of legal schools. The Quadri- 
vmm of Hippias (and of Plato) -arithmetic, astronomy, 
geometry, and music, and the Tnviurn of grammar, 
rhetoric, and dialectic deriving ultimately from the 
sophists and Isocrates, were the curricula inherited by 
the Middle Ages and designated by Martianus Capella as 
the Seven Liberal Arts. From beginning to end the ideal 
of the 'speaker of words’ was never lost and the whole 
educational structure culminating in the elaborate 
methods of advanced rhetoric was designed to produce 
effective public speakers. Of all the lessons which the 
modern, democratic school has leurnt from Greece and 
Rome, this is the one it has learnt least effectively. 

F A. (*. Heck, Greek Education, 450-750 lit. (1064) (lists the 
uncicnt snmres and ardiHculotfical evidence); A. A llrvant, 'Boy- 
hood and Youth in the days ol Ai isLuuhancs' , Han\ Sstud. 1907; 
M 1. Clarke, Rhctoru at Rome ( 1 95 1) , C. A. Forbes, Greek Physical 
Education (1920); A. (Jwynn, Rowan Education (192ft); W. Jnefcer, 
Piudeia (1944-5), F. Kuhiiert, AUgememhildung und Eachfnfdung in 
dec Antihe (inftl), It. t . Lodge, Plato's Theory of Education (1947); 

II 1 Marrou, A History of Education m Anlu/uity (195ft), F. 
Mikknln, hokratei (1954). M. P Nilsson, The heltemstisihe Si hide 
(1955); K. Zicbaith, Aus deni gnechisi lien Sihuhcnen 1 (1014). 

i' . A. (J. B. 

EETION Clhriuiv), name of eight different mythological 
persons (see Schultz in Roschcr’s Lcxiknn , s.v.). The 
only well-known one is the father of Andromache (q.v.), 
king ol the Cilician city of Thebe. Achilles captured and 
plundered the city, killing Eetion and lus sons, but giving 
imn honourable burial ( II . 6. 414 IT.). 1L J R. 

EFFATUS (AGER, I-OCUS). An augur {see aucures) 
who marked out a lemplum on the ground was said 
liber are effarique that space (see Servius on Aen. 1. 446), 
that is to free it (from profane use, cf. Livy 5. 54. 7) 
bv the use of the proper words. Hut ejjart was used of 
marking off land for other purposes; the ground on 
which Rome (and presumably other cities regularly 
founded) stood was ager efjatus (Gellius 13. 14. 1). 

Luitc, RR 42. H. J. R. 

EGERIA (etymology uncertain, whether from egero , 
d. infer o : inferius ; or connected with the gentile name 
Kperius, and if the latter, whether the goddess or the 
gens is prior), a goddess, prohahly of water, worshipped 

III association with Diana (q.v.), at Ariciu (Verg. Aen. 7. 
762-3), and apparently with the Camenae (q.v.) outside 
the Porta Capcna in Rome (Juvenal 3. 17 and Mayor ad 
loc ). Women with child sacrificed to Egeria lor easy 
delivery (Festus, 67. 25 Lindsay; Wissowa, RK 100, 219, 
248 f. ; cf. Altheim, Gnechische Gdttcr, 127 ; A. E. Gordon, 
llntv. of California Pub l . Class. Arch, li, 1934, 13 f.). She 
was said to have been Numn’s consort and adviser (Livy 
1. 21. 3 and often); cf. numa. 

I.tttlc, RR 170. H. J. n. 

EGG (in ritual). Eggs play no great part in ancient 
ritual. They occur in chthonian offerings (Nilsson in 
ARWxi. 530 ff.), as life-givers (?); an egg is one of the 
materials used for purifying the ship of Isis (Apuleius, 
Met. 11. 16; not Greek ritual); but they were used for 
Greek purifications also (Lucian, Dial . Mart. 1. 1; 
Catapl. 7), including the so-called Hecate’s suppers 
(schol. Lucian, 125. 24 Rabe); probably in the Greek 
instances simply as articles of food, either for the im- 
purities to pass into so that they might be thrown away, 


as food otherwise tainted might be, or as bribes to the 
uncanny powers which they might eat instead of any- 
thing more valuable. At meals, eggshells were smashed 
or pierced to prevent sorcerers using them (Pliny, 11 N 
28. 19). There was also a form of divination, diooKoirla, 
by putting eggs on the fire and observing liow they 
sweated or burst; Orpheus was supposed to have written 
on this (Kern, Orph. frag. 333). H. J. R. 

EGNATIUS (1, PW 9), Grci r.ius, Samnite general who 
organized the coalition of Samnitcs, Gauls, and Etruscans 
whose defeat at Sentinum (q.v.) made Rome mistress of 
central Italy, 205 B.c. (Polyb. 2. 19; Livy 10. 21. 29). 
Egnntius, like the Roman general Deems (q.v. 3) Mus, 
fell in the battle. ’Flic suggestion that Egnntius is only 
a fictitious composite of two other Samnite generals, 
Gellius Statius (captured 305) und MariuH Egnatius 
(Social War hero), is unconvincing. L. T. s, 

EGNATIUS (2, PW 36) RUFUS, Marcus, of senatorial 
iarmly, won popularity as aedile (piobably 21 H.c.) liy 
organizing a private lire-hngade, and, without observing 
the legal interval, held the practorship in the following 
year. In 19, no less illegally, he presented himself to the 
consul C. Scntius Salurninus (q.v. 2) as a candidate for 
the other consulship, which had been left vacant for 
Augustus and declined by him; Sentius reiused to accept 
his candidature and rioting ensued. Egnatius then plotted 
to assassinate Augustus on his return from the East, but 
was detected and executed. 

I’. Millar, A Study of Cassius Dio (19(14), &7 f. 

C. W. K.; T J. C. 

EGYPT UNDER THE GREEKS AND ROMANS. 

Egypt had been little affected by Greece before Alexan- 
der’s conquest. Trade with Greece had mainly consisted 
in bartering corn for silver at Naucratis, und foreign 
manufactured articles rarely went up country. Greek 
mercenaries were employed at times, but did not settle; 
and travellers like Herodotus and Plato collected in- 
formation but imparted none. Whether Alexander 
formed any plans for hellcmzing Egypt is unknown; 
his one foundation there, Alexandria, was primarily a 
seaport, and he does not seem even to have garrisoned 
Memphis, the strategic centre of the lower Nile valley, 
while the south was left to itself. He was formally 
recognized ns king at Memphis, and then passed out of 
Egyptian history. If he had uny scheme, it would doubt- 
less be known to Ptolemy Soter, if to anyone; but how 
far Ptolemy’s organization of Egypt was his own and how 
far inherited from Alexander can only be guessed. 

2. The development of Alexandria as the home of a 
new Graeco-Egyptian culture was begun by Soter; a 
typical instance of the syncretism attempted is the con- 
ception of Sarapis built up by a committee of theo- 
logians. Ptolemais, founded to control Upper Egypt, 
was more purely Greek in its organization ; also reclaimed 
lands in the Fayum were given to veterans of the army, 
providing a reservoir of troops and a guard for the desert 
frontier. Rut Hellenism did not spread amongst the 
natives for many decades; stray references, e.g. to 
gymnasia in some provincial towns, are the only indica- 
tions of Greek influence. Ptolemy Philadelphia, leas 
occupied with external policy than his father, could pay 
more attention to the advancement of culture in Alexan- 
dria, and spent money freely in securing Greek writers 
and artists; but he had to make concessions to Egyptian 
ideas, e.g. by issuing a copper coinage on the local 
standard to circulate alongside of the Greek silver. 
Attempts to introduce Greek practices, e.g. that of Apol- 
lonius in farming, were short-lived; the recruiting of 
Egyptians to be trained in a phalanx in 218 was more 
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significant of their recovery of position than of the growth 
of Hellenism. The difference in tone between the decree 
formulated by the synod of priests at Canopus in 237 
and that similarly passed at Memphis in 196 shows the 
revival of nationalism in religion. 

3. The second century b.c. witnessed a gradual super- 
session of Greeks by Graeco-Egyptians in the Alexan- 
drian official circles. By the reign of Epiphanes most of 
the Ptolemaic possessions outside Africa, except Cyprus, 
were lost, isolating Egypt from the Greek political world; 
and the Ethiopian rulers of Meroe had pushed their 
frontier down to PhiJae. The latter probably fostered 
risings m the Thehuid, and the constant dynastic quarrels 
of the royal house, which started with the sons of Epi- 
phanes, disturbed the whole country. To these in part the 
numerous concessions granted to the natives may be 
ascribed, as bribes for their support; but the Egyptian 
element at court must also have counted for something 
in securing them. Polybius seemingly found no pure 
Greeks even at Alexandria: he described the population 
as Egyptians, mercenaries, and Alexandrians of mixed 
stork ; and, as there was little to tempt fresh Greek settlers, 
the Graeco-Egyptians would tend to become more and 
more Egyptian. 

4. Greek influence, in short, was never more than a 
veneer in the interior of Egypt under the Ptolemies. In 
Alexandria the Museum maintained a contact with Greek 
culture, particularly in philosophy, which absorbed some 
Egyptian elements, but it did not touch the natives; the 
Greek language was used officially, blit the native lan- 
guage persisted, to revive as Coptic; the Greek gods were 
only known in the country as synonyms for local deities, 
and in the artificial triad of Sarapis, Isis, and Ilarpocratcs 
the latter two, who were mainly Egyptian in their attri- 
butes, were more generally worshipped than Sarapis. The 
royal house itself became egyptianized, in sympathies if 
not in blood: the monuments relating to it, especially in 
temples, arc predominantly Egyptian; and the whole 
policy of government was changed accordingly in its 
orientation. 

5. The Roman conquest of Egypt had disastrous 
results. Augustus treated Egypt as a personal estate, which 
was exploited without any consideration for the welfare 
of the inhabitants. The wealth of the land had not been 
seriously depleted under the Ptolemies: there is little 
evidence of destitution, and, though the conditions of 
life outside the towns were primitive, they did not 
deteriorate. Roman rule was marked by decay for over 
three centuries: the revenues were spent abroad and 
capital was drained to Rome, land went out of cultiva- 
tion, and many of the agriculturists were reduced to 
vagabondage. It was not till the imperial authority 
grew weaker in the fourth century that there was any 
revival of prosperity in Egypt: then large estates of a 
feudal type were formed in some districts, in others 
monastic bodies acquired considerable properties — for 
both of which analogies can be found in Ptolemaic times 
— and contemporary documents suggest a distinct 
amelioration in the life of the natives. The changes in 
the administration of Egypt under the Roman Emperors 
illustrate this point. Augustus probably intended to keep 
the existing scheme of organization in being when he 
conquered the country: certainly many of the Ptolemaic 
official titles were retained, and the functions of these 
officials were seemingly little altered; the chief novelty, 
the Prefect, might be described as a viceroy substituted 
for a king. But, as the machinery hud to he gradually 
adapted to a new ideal of government, the Ptolemaic 
civil service lost 9iich independence as it had possessed — 
for instance, the heads of the former finance department, 
the dioecetes and idiologus , became of executive instead 
of administrative rank, and the presence of an army of 


occupation deprived the epistrategus of his military 
powers. In the lower grades of officials, whose main 
duties were in the collection of revenues for the Emperor, 
there was a steady trend towards compulsory service: 
many of the Ptolemaic taxes had been farmed freely, but 
under the Romans the posts became liturgies. The local 
magistrates, under various titles — gymnasiarch, exegetes , 
eutheniurch, cosmrtes, agoranomus — had one common 
responsibility, that of making up the sum assessed upon 
their town, if they could not extract it from the collectors, 
or these from the taxpayers. Septimius Severus attempted 
to remedy matters by converting the bodies of magis- 
trates into senates, presumably with the idea of increasing 
the local control; but as the burden on the community 
as a whole was not lightened, the measure did nothing 
to check the impoverishment of the country. 

6 . In Alexandria Roman rule completed the fusion of 
the Greek and Egyptian elements, which thereafter 
formed a nationalist opposition to the imperial officials; 
the gymnasiarchs were usually in the forefront of any 
popular movement. There was apparently some revival 
of Greek culture, as shown by the study of Greek litera- 
ture, and Sarapis worship became more influential. 
Hadrian may have realized the possibility of improving 
the condition of the country, by encouraging this tendency, 
when he founded Antinoopolis on a Greek model; hut 
though his foundation prospered, his experiment was not 
repeated, except by Septimius Severus in a summary and 
ill-considered fashion. Romanization was never at- 
tempted: veterans from the army settled sporadically in 
the country, hut they were soon absorbed into the mass of 
the natives; Latin was hardly ever used, except in official 
or military documents, or studied; formal mention of the 
emperors was occasionally made in Egyptian style on 
temple walls, and Roman festivals were occasionally ob- 
served, hut in neither case was there any real meaning. 
In Byzantine times a resident in Egypt might boast of 
Macedonian descent, or quote Homer; no one .flowed 
any knowledge of the existence of Rome. See also 
FTOI-EM Y (i). 

Ancient Sonnets. There is no connected account of any period 
in the history of Egypt under Cheek or Homan rule, and very hi tie 
first-hand evidence of value, except for passages 111 Polybius, the 
laiei , fragment ary books ul Diodorus, and the De bcllo Alexandnno 
The Ncraps ol information given hy Homan writers aie far from trust- 
worthy. The important insciiptions cun be found in OGYnnd lGRnm 
The papvn discovered and published during the Inst filly years 
provide Uie chief material their evidence is necessarily fragmentary, 
but they huve revolutionized the old views on the social and economic 
conditions of thr country. 

Moduhn LlTEHATUHL. (n) General history* A Bourh^-l .eclrrrq, 
HlStairc des lAiguies (1903 7); E. H. flcvan, History of Egypt under 
the Ptolemaic Dynasty (1927). J. C l. Milne, History of Egypt under 
Homan Ru/r J (1924.); W Scnubart, Ae gyp ten von Alexander dern 
Grosser 1 bis auf Mohammed ( iqzz). 

(6) M Hilary: J. I.esquiei, Les Institutions mihtaires de I'lZgvpte 
sous lei Lagtdes (iqii); id. 1 ' Armi l e rumatne d'Egypte d' Auguste <t 
Duiclftten (1918); M. Luuney, Recherche s sur les amices helUmstiques 
(2 vols. 1049-50), passim. 

(r) Organization. L. Mitteis und U. Wilckcn, Grundzuge und 
Chrestomathte der Papvruskunde (1012); A. Stem, Uritersiufiungen 
zur Geschichte und Vtnvaltung Aegyptens unter runnschrr Hertsrhaft 
(iqi<>); V. Martin, Les fipistrattges (1911), E. Hiedermann, Der 
RapiAiKOK yfKifguirei'r (1913); I*. Jouguet, Li l‘ie mnnirtpale dans 
VEgypte rumatne ( 1911); H. A. van Groningen, Le Gymnasiarque d * f 
metropalrs de VEgypte rumatne (1924); F. Oertel, Die Ltturgie (igi 7 )» 
A. Stem, Die Priifckten ton A gyp ten m der riimisrhen Kaiserznt 
( 1050 ). 

( d ) Taxation- U. Wilckcn, (Jstraka aus Aegypten und Nubien 
(2 vols. 1H99), V. Martin, La Fiscahtf rumatne en Egypfe aux trots 
premiers sitcles de V Empire (1926); S. L. Wallace, Taxation m Egypt 
from Augustus to Ihorletum (iqt8). 

(e) Social and Economic- Claire Pr&iux, L’ Economic royale d*t 
Lagides (1939); Hoatovtzeil , Hellenistic World ; Roman Empire 2 ; A (- 

J ohnson, Economic Survey of Ancient Rome — Roman Egypt ( 1 u jri ) , 
G. Winter, Life and Letters in the Papyri (1933); j. G. Milne, 
Catalogue of Alexandrian Goins (Ashmolean Museum) (1933). 

(/) Hehgion: W. Otto, Pnester und Tempel tm hellrntstischm 
Aegypten (1905 8); H. I. Hell, Jetvs and Christians in Egypt (19^4)1 
Cults and Creeds m Graeco- Raman Egypt 1 (1954). 

(g) Law: R. Taubenschlag, The Law of Greco- Roman Egypt tn 
the light of the Papyri 1 (1955). 
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(h) Literary texts from Egypt: R. A Pack, The Greek and Latin 
Literary Texts from Greta- Roman Egypt 1 (19(15). 

References to numerous articles in periodicals will he found, 
classified, m the bibliographies to CAH vii, ch. 4; x, ch. 10; 
xi, ch. ifi The general bibliography of Ciracco-Koman Egypt 
published annually 111 the Journal oj Egyptian Archaeology came to 
an end in 1939 An annual survey ol inscriptions from <_»iaecn- 
Homan Egypt has continued to date. Ghromque d'Lgypte provides 
inlormation regarding current publications. J CJ. M. 

EGYPTIAN DEITIES. The chief deities of Egyptian 
origin worshipped in the Graeco- Roman world were 
Sarapis, Isis(qq.v.), and Ilarpocratcs (s^e hokus). Anubis 
(q.v.) appears with the group in some places and Ammon, 
Bubastis, and Osiris (qq.v.) at others. Temples of these 
deities such as the one at Delos, lor instance, might 
contain among the ‘associated gods’, in addition to those 
mentioned, a dozen or more Egyptian, Greek, or syn- 
cretized deities. A minor deity of the group was some- 
times Des, an old, crude, comic god much beloved by the 
common people. The popularity of Bcs, Ilarpocratcs, 
and other minor members of the cult was enhanced by 
the influence of the pottery industry which sent out 
from Alexandria many statuettes, jars, jugs, and vases 
with representations ol these deities. In the Hellenistic 
age most of the foundations of the cult of the Egyptian 
deities in the Aegean area seem to have become public 
cults very quickly, and most of their ceremonies and 
pioperties came under the regulation and direction of 
the magistrates ol the city-states. In connexion with 
many ol these cults there were societies of melanephuroi 
and some system ol periodic services was probably 
rained out. In the later period, especially in the West as, 
loi instance, at Pompeii, the cult was probably served by 
a professional priesthood, and at many of the temples 
the old Egyptian mysteries of Osiris were celebrated. 
Something of the nature ol these mysteries is disclosed 
to us by Apuleius in his Metamorphoses (book 11), and 
Plutarch ( Contenting Jsn and Osins) shows how they 
could receive a philosophic interpretation. The cult of 
the Egyptian deities was one of the last great pagan 
worships to succumb to Christian pressure. The temple 
at Alexandria was destroyed about 291, but the cult 
lingered longer at Pliilae. The cult seems to have com- 
manded strong interest among official classes in Rome 
during the fourth century. 

A Alfuldi, A Festival of los in Home under the Christian Emperors 
of the fourth Century (Di'ts I’unn. 11. 7, HiuIjpcR, 1937); T. A. 
Hrady, The Utceplion of the Egyptian Cults by the Greeks (Umv. of 
Missouri Studies x r 03 5) ; Cumonl, Hel. or.; !*» Dow, 'The Egyptian 
C iilis 111 Athens’ (Ham Then! Hm. 1937), Cl. La f aye, Ihstoire du 
tulle tits ihvimtes d‘ Alexandra ( 1 HH4) , J. (J. Milne, *(»racco- Egyptian 
IMiginn'fE'W/iVl, 374 tT.), A D. Nock, Conversion ( 1 ^ 22 ) \ I 1 - Roussel, 
I.rs Cultrs egvptiem a Delos ( 191(1), J Toulmn, Les Cuftes ptrtens dans 
l' empire romain (1907-); 1 * M. Eraser, 'Two Studies in the Cult of 
Sarapis in the 1 Icllcnislic Wotld’(OpM$r Athemensia (4 0 ), 3, igfio). 
id , ‘Current problems concerning . . . the cult of SarapiB 1 (ibid. 7, 
19(17). .See also under Isis, sAHAl'IS. T. A IJ. 

EILEITHYIA(E) (Ki\fi‘ 0 ui*(i)) t the goddesses) of 
birth identified by the Romans with Lucina (see juno). 
She was evidently in origin a local Minoan nursing or 
mother goddess. 1 ler cavern sanctuary at Arnnisus, men- 
tioned in Od. iq. 188, has been excavated by Marinatos, 
showing a continuous cult from the neolithic to the 
classical periods ( Crete and Mycenae (1960), 1 15, and pi. 
2). Her name, in the form ‘Eleuthiu’, occurs in a tablet 
from Cnossus. She has no myth properly speaking, 
appearing simply as n subordinate figure in various stories 
ol birth, see Heracles, leto. She is often identified with, 
or her name used as a title of, llcra; she is identified also 
with Artemis (q.v.), owing to that goddess’s functions in 
connexion with childbirth (sec, for instance, Earned, 
Cults i. 247, n. 28c; ii. 567—8, n. 41). She is also on occa- 
sion the daughter of Hera (as Pausanias 1. 18. 5 (Crete)), 
or the partner of Artemis (as Diod. Sic. 5. 72. 5, where 


she and Artemis are both daughters of Zeus). At Olympia, 
she is associated in cult with Sosipohs (for whom see 
Earned, Cults ii. fai 1 ; M. P. Nilsson, M moan- Mycenaean 
Religion 1 (1950), 503, n. 2). Her cult is widespread and 
she occasionally develops into a city-goddess. 

R. I*. Willetts, C(J, 1958, 221. H. J. R. -, II. W. 1 \ 

EINSIEDELN ECLOGUES, two incomplete Latin 
pastorals (87 hexameters in all) first published in 1869 
by Hagen from a tenth-century MS., early products of 
Nero’s reign. In the first a competing shepherd belauds 
the minstrelsy (Nero’s) which eclipses that of Mantua 
(Virgil’s); in the second the shepherd Mystcs sings the 
return of the Golden Age. The authorship, sometimes 
credited to Calpurnuis (q.v. 1) Siculus, remains un- 
certain. The name ol Mystcs may he derived from 
Horace, Carm. 2. 9. 10, as that of Glycera(nus), or he 
chosen to reinforce the irony at the expense of a purely 
material and political ‘Golden Age’. The poem begins 
with the same words as Calpurnius’ fourth in celebration 
of the Golden Age, but satiety ('satias mea gaudia vexat’) 
makes the Golden Age a great bore, ‘quod mimme reris’. 
This is an ironical answer to Calpurnius rather than 
Calpurnius himself. See pastoral POETRY, LATIN, § 5. 

Tl XT. E. Ilaehrens, VLM 111, A. Riese, Anthol. Lat. nos. 725, 
72(1, C. Ciiarratano (with Cain, and Nmies , 1924). 

Translation (with text) Duff, Minor ],at. Poets. 

SriLlAL Siuijy S. LochcIi, Die F.imiedler Gedtchte (with text, 
facsimile, 1909) [silppoits Lucan’s authorship, whose woiks present 
Stoic puiallcis to Apollo's pi.nses, Eel. 1. E. Droag, l*W m 1170, 
maintains Calpurnius I'iso’h authorship], W. Schmid, Homier fhrb. 
1951, t »3 W- Thcilet, Stud ital. 195!). J. W. D.; C. (j, If. 

EIRENAEUS (Lat., Minucius Pacatus), a grammarian 
of the Augustan age, pupil of Hehodorus the rnetrist, and 
cited by Erotian. See also glossa (greek). 

El RENE, peace personified. Apart from her appearance 
as one of the Horae (Hcs. Theog. 902), and a number of 
mentions in poetry (serious, Bacchylides, fr. 3 Jebh; 
Euripides, fr. 453 Nauck; semi-senous, Aristophanes, 
Pax 221 IT.), she has no mythology and little cult. At 
Athens, however, we hear of actual worship of her at a 
public festival; at the Synoikia (schol. Ar. Pax 1019), on 
Hccatombacon 16, a sacrifice was offered to her, which 
the scholiast says was bloodless (perhaps a mere con- 
clusion from the text of Aristophanes there, see Dcubner, 
Attische Feste, 37 f.). It dates from the peace with Sparta 
m 374 (Isoc. 15. 109-11). It was for this occasion that 
the famous statue of her by Cephisodorus (see Roscher, 
Lex. 1. 1222, CATl , pis. ii, 8oa) was produced: the goddess 
holds on one arm the infant, Plutus. Two or three times 
the name is found applied to a heroine or Bacchante (see 
Roscher, ibid.), but not for women till much later. 

H. J. R. 

EISANGELIA (eiWyyeAia) in Athenian law was a type 
of prosecution for an offence against the State, often 
translated ‘impeachment’. The accuser denounced the 
offender to the houle (q.v.) or the ekklesia (q.v.). Either 
body might decide either to try the case itself or to refer 
it to a dikasterion (q.v.), or the boule (which had no 
authority to impose any heavier penalty than a fine of 500 
drachmas) might refer it to the ekklesia . 

Eisangelia was used for accusations of treason or of other 
serious offences for which no different procedure was 
prescribed by luw; it was fundamentally a procedure for 
dealing with unprecedented or extraordinary crimes. But 
towards the end of the fifth century B.c. a law (quoted in 
Ilypereides 4. 7-8; cf. Dem. 49. 67) was passed listing 
certain offences for which eisangelia was the regular pro- 
cedure; they included treason, subversion of the demo- 
cracy, formation of conspiratorial clubs, taking bribes 
to make proposals contrary to the public interest, and 
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breaking promises to the State. The procedure could still 
be used for other offences too, and in the fourth century 
some quite trivial charges were made in this way. 

Well-known cases of etsangclia are those ugainst Alci- 
biades (q.v.) for profaning the Mysteries in 415, and 
against the generals at the battle of Arginusae in 406 for 
failing to rescue the shipwrecked sailors. Surviving 
speeches written for this type of case are those of Lycurgus 
Against Leocrates and Hypcrcides For Lycophron and For 
Euxcmppus. 

In addition, the name eisangelia was given to two other 
quite distinct types of prosecution: for maltreatment of 
an heiress or orphan, and for improper conduct of an 
arbitration. 

Set DiKi- (2). 

R- J. Humici nnd G Smith, The Administration of Justice from 
llumer to Aristotle i (1930), 294 fl. 1 ). M M. 

EISPHORA , the name of an extraordinary property tnx 
m ancient Greece which is known from Aegina, Athens, 
Mendc, Messene, Miletus, Mytilene, the Koinon of the 
Nesiotes, Orchomenus, l’otidaea, Siphnus, Sparta, Syra- 
cuse, and the Ptolemaic Empire. It was a quantitative 
land tax in Mcnde and in Ptolemaic Kgypt, a quantita- 
tive property tax in Messene, a distributable property 
tax in Polidaea and fourth-century Athens, and n pro- 
perty tax of some kind in fifth -century Athens and other 
states mentioned. 

Pollux 8. 130 — a much-disputed passage which might 
nevertheless be trustworthy, at least in its dating — - 
recalls a progressive euphora system attributed to Solon. 
Thuc. 3. 19 (for 428-427 u.C.) and the (perhaps) earlier 
inscription 1 G i i . 92 are the first certain sources for an 
etsphora in Athens. 

The much-discussed tax was remodelled at Athens in 
378-377. The whole taxable capital in the state had to be 
valued (the amount of the first assessment being 5,750 
talents). The taxpayers were divided into symmoritu (q.v.) 
which were financially nearly equal. A certain percentage 
of the whole assessment (-, 7-^, jk , etc.) had to he paid, 

as the necessity arose. Even fortunes exempt from liturgies 
(q.v.) had to be assessed for the eisphoru . Some years 
after 378—377 the so-called proeisphora was introduced, 
according to which the 300 richest citizens had to pay 
the whole levy in advance and reimbursed themselves 
later on from the other taxpayers. 

For bibliography see financf (c.rfi:k ANU HFLLLNIs'T ir), MIURCY, 
SYMmoiua. R Thomsen, Eisphoru. A Study of Direct Taxation in 
Ancient Athens (19(14); nnd of 'still useful turliei rt'scareli A. M. 
Andreudes, A History of Creek Public Finance (193J), index, s v. 
'eisphora', ‘IiTui-ricm', ‘symmones’: II Tiolltestein, Economic Life in 
Greece's Golden Age ( 1958), 144, M, I. Finley, Studies in Land and 
Credit in Ancient Athens (lye; 1 ). *4. 9°. 93, 106; A W. Gorrnne, A 
Historical Commentary on Thucydides 11 278 ft ; 11 . A van 

Groningen, Mnemosyne 1928, 395 ff-,’ A. Th. (iuggenmos. Die 
(Jeschuhte des N rsiotenbundrs (Phil I)is.v WurTy.buig 1929), 33; 
1 : . M. Heichelhcim, An Ancient Economic History n a (it)f>4), 135, 
138; W, Huerrl, I'erfassungsgcschtchte von Svrakus (1929), 103; 
Mirhrll, Econorn. Auc. C r . , index; A. Momigliano, Athenaeum 1037, 
422 ff. ; Cl. Prt'aux, L' Economic royale des Lag ides (1939), index; 
Rostnvtzeil, Hellenistic World , index, W. Schwahn, Uh Alus. 1933, 
247 ff. ; A. Seirrd, Stud Ital. Ftl. Class, n s. 1947, 157 ft , G. F. M. de 
Sle Croix, Class ft Mediaei’aha 1953, 20 II., proeisphora, PW Supnl. 
ix, s.v.; tor the texts cp. Dittenbcni. SIC, index, LSJ. F. M. H. 

EKKLESIA (cKKXrjOta, in some States dAta., aAiaia, dyopd, 
arrtAAa), the Assembly of adult male citizens summoned 
(tiocATjToi) as of right, the ultimate authority in most 
Greek cities, though varying in composition, procedure, 
and competence with the political complexion of each. In 
monarchies and oligarchies membership was often sub- 
ject to qualifications of birth, wealth, and age; meetings 
tended to be few, summoned at discretion (avyKX-rjToi) by 
the executive or Council, and permitted only to accept or 
reject proposals on a few issues of general interest such as 
war, peace, and alliance; to elect magistrates from the 


restricted circle of those qualified to stand; and perhaps 
to judge serious criminal cases on appeal. In a radical 
democracy all adult citizens could attend; there were 
frequent statutory meetings besides those specially sum- 
moned; free debate and the amendment and initiation of 
proposals were allowed; und the Assembly’s competence 
was extended to cover the suspension of those magistrates 
whom it still elected (jee sortition), the control of all the 
magistrates and of the Council, the decision on all im- 
portant political and financial issues, and a share in the 
actual administration, including even the conduct of 
wars, and in legislation. Most Assemblies met in the 
Agora, the general ’gathering-place’ also used for the 
market. 

2 . At Athens, as elsewhere, the character of the ekklesia 
developed with progress towards democracy. At first it 
probably decided only issues of peace and war, and 
formally elected the magistrates; as political tension in- 
creased, it may have shared in other important decisions, 
e.g. to appoint Dracon and Solon ns lawgivers and to 
divide the archonship of 580/79 between the classes (see 
KU 1'ATKll > ai ) . Solon may have granted, or formalized, a 
power of passing decrees or laws; and lie supposedly en- 
trusted the people with judicial responsibilities. The 
earliest attested dcciees are those granting Peisistratus a 
bodyguard (561/60) and abolishing torture (510/09?); the 
earliest laws passed 111 the Assembly were perhaps those 
of Clcisthenes ; we know of no judicial acts on its part 
before its possible condemnation of the exiled IVisistratids 
(510/09?) and the partisans of isagoras (508/7). Significant 
additions to its judicial powers were made hv Ephialtes 
(q.v. 4). Membership may originally have been confined 
to freeholders; the apparent participation of craltsmen in 
580/79 supports the tradition that under Solon’s constitu- 
tion all citizens might attend. Regular statutory meetings, 
at first one each prytuny (see PRYTANIs), almost certainly 
date from Cleisthcnes. 

3. The fully democratic Athenian ekklesia w: 11 . open 

to all adult male citizens over i8. It met on the l'nyx or, 
from the late fourth century , m the theatre ol Dionysus, 
occasionally in Piraeus; and in the Agora if a ballot was 
needed. Meetings were summoned by the boule (q.v.); 
there were tour statutory meetings in each prytanj ; 
extra meetings were called if the boule thought fit 
or the strutegm (q.v.) demanded it. The chairman of the 
boule for the day presided (see prytanis, prokdroi). The 
boule prepared the agenda and drafted resolutions 
(TiyjojSouAe vfunii ) which the Assembly debated and could 
accept, reject, or amend. It could not debate a matter on 
which there was no 7rpo/WAiup,u, but could require the 
boule to prepare one for the next meeting. To some 
extent the agenda was governed by law, certain matters 
coming up regularly once a prytany (continuation 111 
office of magistrates, corn-supply, etc.), others annually 
(ostracism, review of the laws). Eveiy citizen present had 
the right to speak (ayupevetv ) ; magistrates had no privi- 
leges. Ambassadors and heralds from foreign States 
might he permitted to address the Assembly. Voting was 
by simple majority and generally by show of hands 
(xeipoTuvLa ) ; secret balloting by tribes and a quorum of 
6,000 were required in some cases affecting individuals 
(iV drityi), viz. some trials, ostracism (q.v.), and grants 
of citizenship or adeia (q.v.). The ballots, except for 
ostracism, were i^t^o t, pebbles ; hence, by extension, any 
decree was a Numerous i/nj^iajuaTa are preserved 

in inscriptions. All have a regular prescript, specifying, 
in its fullest form, the archon of the year, prytanizing 
tribe, day and number of the prytany, secretary, chair- 
man, and mover of the decree, which often reproduces 
the TTpofiovXcvfia with amendments if any at the end. 

4. The scope of the ekklesia's competence has already 
been indicated. To some extent its activity had been 
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limited by sortition and the dicastcries (qq.v.). Thus it 
elected only the magistrates for war and a few others, 
and judged only in cases brought by etsangelia (q.v.). Its 
main work was the making of decrees, and here its 
competence was manifold and far-reaching. The only 
restraint it recognized was that of the laws (wo/xoi); an 
illegal decree migl t provoke the g raphe par uuomon (q.v.). 
In the fifth century the Assembly passed not only laws but 
also some decrees of general or permanent application 
tantamount to laws; after -403/2 laws and decrees were 
kept distinct and the revision of the laws was entrusted 
to nonwthetai (q.v.). 

5* The ekklesia was the embodiment of Athenian 
democracy. It gave the whole people a direct share in 
government. In routine matters it relied greatly on the 
boule , but the most important decisions were fully de- 
bated. Sometimes a decision was emotional and foolish, 
but on the whole the Assembly behaved responsibly. It was 
fairly representative of the people at large: to judge trom 
a hostile estimate (Thuc. 8. 72), the normal peace-time 
attendance in the fifth century, even if no quorum was 
needed, was still well over 5,000, a very fair proportion 
of the citizen-hodv (see population, cheek), considering 
that many lived in the country. After the Peloponnesian 
War, when the masses were poorer, payment lor attend- 
ance was introduced, one obol per meeting at first; by 
327 it was six, and nine for the ‘principal’ meeting in 
each prytanv. The social composition of the meetings 
varied with circumstances (e.g. the absence ol hophtes or 
sailors on expeditions) and the agenda. 

6. So Jong as the Athenians were tree to choose, the 
rkklcsia retained its fully democratic character; the 
tjmocratic constitutions imposed during the generation 
following Alexander’s death, and altei the Homan con- 
quest, involved certain modifications, such as exclusion 
ol the poorer t itizens, the abolition of pay, and the exten- 
sion of election to the archons. 

7. For the Spartan Assembly, wtapeli at (i), for federal 
Assemblies, achaean conildi.uacv, amoi.ian con- 
imEHACY, ILDI MVI. STATES. 

G t, ilbcit, Const Antiquities of Sparta and Athens sec 

lnlilr ol contents, HusnU Swobmla, Gneth. Stantskunde s (1, i^o, 
11, ly-ifi), sec indexes; It. J Runner and G Smith, Adm. of Justice 
tiutn Hontei to Ai ninth' (1, lijpi, 1 0 1 S ) , sec indexes, II T W.ulc- 
( .cry, CQ ujjj, 22 11 , h'ssays in G reek Ui slaty f iq.sK), T41 tl , 
lliunetl, Hist Athen see index, A H M Jones, Athenian 

Dumuriu'V (i 057 ), sec index; V l'direnbein, The Greek State (iyOo), 
st 1 index s\v. 'assembly’, 'Kcclesia , (J T Gnfluli in Anneni 
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EKPHRAS1S, the ihetoneal description of n work of 
ni t, one of the types of pmgymnasma (rhetorical exercise, 
q v ). Similar, but shorter, descriptions in verse are 
common m the Anthology. The efflorescence of the 
representational arts in the second century A.n. gave an 
impetus to this type ol writing, of which Nicostratus of 
Macedonia (2nd c. A. I)., author ot an EUovts) is perhaps 
the first exponent. Lucian’s De Damn (iTtpl tuv olkov) 
is on the same lines. In his Imagines (EUnvcs) the 
beautiful Pantheia is compared to famous works of art. 
The earliest extant collection is that of Philostratus 
(q.v. 3), perhaps not descriptions ol actual pictures. See 
aha CAl.LiS’l RATUS (5) and l'AULUS (2). 

On the dcflcription ul woiks of art in Greek literature, in general, 
her l J l iicdlilndei, Johannes von Gaza und J’aulus Stletitiunus 

(iyi 2 ), I li. J- D. D. 

ELAGABALUS (1), the Baal of Emcsa in Syria. His 
young priest, on becoming Emperor in A.n. 218 (see the 
following art.), carried to Rome the sacred black stone, 
or haetyl, of Elagabalus, enshrined it on the Palatine with 
the Carthaginian Caelestis as its bride, and for a brief 
period made the ‘deus invictus Sol Elagabalus' the chief 
deity of Rome. F. R. W. 


ELAGABALUS (2, P\\\ s.v. Vakius (10) A vitus) 
(Roman Emperor A.n. 218-22), horn Vanus A vitus 
Bassianus, was a son of Julia Soaemias and grandson of 
Julia Maesa (see JULIA 7 and 8), and took his name from 
the sun-god of Emcsa, Elah-Gahal, of whom he was 
hereditary priest. In his fifteenth year he was saluted 
Augustus at Emesa under the title of M. Aurelius 
Antoninus, his mother alleging he was the son of Cara- 
c-illa. After the defeat ot Mucrmus he spent the winter at 
Nicomedia and only reached Rome in 219. His chief 
interest was the advancement of his religion. Two 
magnificent temples were built for the Sun-god, whose 
midsummer festival was celebrated hy his priest with a 
ceremonial no less ludicrous than obscene. Ills mother 
attended debates in the Senate, and also presided over a 
‘teinalc* senate’ w-hich formulated rules of etiquette. 
Meantime positions of responsibility were given to mere 
palace servants. 

in alarm for her own position and the continuance of 
the Severan dynasty Maesa induced him to adopt his 
cousin Alexianus (Sevcrus, q.v. 2, Alexander) as Caesar 
(221). Jealousy and intrigue ensued till an opportune 
bribe by Mamaea, Alexianus’ mother, induced the 
Piaeionans to murder Elagabalus and his mother (222). 

Hcrudian 5 5-8; Dio C'ashius, bk.fry; S.Il.A K. Gross, HAG iv, 
^87 11 , K. llonn, (JurllcTninieisuchungcn zu den Vilen des Helto- 
gaualus und ties S eve tus Alexander (lyii). ’1 cmnlc in Rome. Nash, 
Tut Diet Home 1 si7 A- H M. D l 1 ; II. II. W. 

ELATEA (’^Aurtia), a Phocian town of strategic im- 
portance; commanding the routes from Phocis to IJoeotia 
by the Cephissus valley, from Phocis to Opus on the 
Kuboean Straits, and from Iloeotia to Thermopylae over 
Ml. Callidromus. The most famous citizen of Elsitea w'as 
Onomarchus (q.v.). Philip 11 of Macedon occupied it in 
Sept. 339 11. <\, threatening Boeotia a few miles south and 
Athens which lay three days’ march distant ; bv fortifying 
the town he blocked all routes from Boeotia northwards. 
In 305 Cassander, while occupying the same position, 
was defeated by the Athenians under Olympiodorus 
(q.v. 1). N. G. L. H. 

ELATUS ( TAcitoj), ‘Driver’, the name of (t) a Trojan 
ally killed by Agamemnon (//. 6. 33) ; (2) one of Penelope’s 
w'ooers (C)d. 22. 267); (3) the cponyin of Elatea (Paus. 

8. 4. 2-4); (4) a Centaur (Apollod. 2. 85); (5) a Lapith, 
father of Polyphemus the Argonaut (schol. Ap. Rhod. 
1. 40); father of Tacnarus cponyin ot Taenaron (ibid. 
102). II J. R. 

ELEA (or ELIA or VELLA), modem Caste llamate di 
Bruca (under excavation since 1927), Phocaean colony on 
the Tyrrhenian coast of southern Italy south of Paestum 
(q.v ), founded t. 540 li.c. It repelled the Lucani, allied 
itself with Rome (3rd c. n.c. ?), and thereafter enjoyed 
quiet prosperity. It is chiefly fumed for its Elcatic school 
of philosophers. 

TW vui A, 2 IT. ; A G Wood head, The Greeks in the West 
(106 2), t»s < , I 1 . Mingttzzini, Atii e Mem. d. Soc Magna Grena 1954, 
3 ff. h. T. b. 

ELEATIC SCHOOL (’£Accm*or Mw/Pl. Soph. 242 d), 
a philosophical school represented by Aristotle and the 
doxographic tradition as having been founded at Elea in 
Lucania by Xenophanes (q.v.), and by Plato (perhaps 
jokingly) as having begun earlier still, but now agreed to 
have started with Parmenides (q.v.) ot Elea at the end of 
the sixth century. There is no close connexion between 
Xenophanes’ monotheism, reached by a critique of 
Homeric theology, and Parmenides’ closely argued proof 
that what exists is single and indivisible and unchanging. 
It is Parmenides whose theories are defended by the 
other major representatives of the ‘school’, Zeno (1) and 
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Melissus (i ) (qq.v.) ; Zeno shows paradoxes in the ideas of 
plurality, divisibility, and change, nnd Melissus maintains 
a modified version of Parmenides’ conclusions against the 
pluralism of Empedocles and the atonusts. Unlike Zeno, 
Melissus was not from Elea nor apparently a pupil of 
Parmenides, and with him the ‘school’ ended, though 
Gorgias (q.v. i) tried his hand at an csbay in the Eleatic 
style. ti E. L. O. 

ELECTRA ('HXfKTpa, Doric /JArm-pu), in mythology, 
(i) daughter of Oceanus, wife of Thaumas, mother of 
Ins and the llarpyiae (q.v.; lies. Theoi*. 265 ff.). (2) 
Daughter ol Atlas, one of the Pleiads, born in Arcadia 
(Apollod. 3. 110), usually located on Samothrace (as 
Ap. Khod. 1. 916 and schol. there); mother by Zeus of 
Dardanus (q.v.) and lasion (lasius) (schol., ibid.). (3) 
Daughter of Agamemnon and Clyternnestra (qq.v.). 
She does not appear in Epic, the first certain mention 
being in the Oresteia of Stesichorus (see Viirtheim, 
Stesichoros* Fragmente nnd Biographie, 19 iq, 46). Where 
Stesichorus, or his alleged predecessor Xanthus of Lydia 
(ibid.), found the name is quite unknown ; one or the other 
made a bad pun on it in defiance of quantity, interpret- 
ing the Doric form as meaning ‘unwedded’, as lrom a 
privative 4- XcKrpov. In Tragedy she becomes one of 
the central figures of the story. Sophocles ( FI. 12) makes 
her rescue Orestes (q.v.), then a young child, from the 
murderers of his father. In the Chnephorue of Aeschylus 
she is unalterably hostile to her mother and Aegisthus 
(q.v.), welcoming her brother, joining with him in the 
invocation to Agamemnon’s ghost, but not actively help- 
ing the killings. Her role in Sophocles is similar, hut 
more developed. In Euripides (HI.), she is ulmost a 
monomaniac from hate and brooding over her wrongs, 
helps to kill Clyternnestra, and at once goes half-mad 
with remorse. In his Orestes she appears as a desperately 
faithful nurse and helper to her mad brolher, and shares 
his wild exploits throughout ; ibid. 1658 and Hyg. Fab. 
122. 4, she mariies Pylades; in Hyginus (ibid. 1-3) she 
meets Orestes and Iphigcma at Delphi and nearly kills 
the latter, who she thinks has murdered him. The 
source of this story is unknown, see Rose ad loc. For 
her appearances in art, see Robert, Bild und Lied (1881), 
150 ff. It is fairly clear that the development of her story 
is due to the poets mentioned and their fellows, not to 
trndition. II. J. R. 

ELEGIAC POETRY, GREEK. The Greek elegiac is 
a development of the epic hexameter in the direction of 
niclic verse by adding to it a so-called ‘pentameter*, 
which consists of two ‘hemiepes’ verses combined into 
u single line in the form : 

— WVt? — | — yj — 

The pentameter is a single unity in so far as the final 
syllable of the first half must be long nnd hiatus is nut 
allowed between it and the following syllable, but it 
reveals its construction from two separate parts by the 
break which is required at the end of the first half and 
does not allow a word to be carried from one half to 
the other. The word eAcyelov, first used by Critias (fr. 
2. 3), is connected with ZAeyos, and in antiquity there 
was a popular notion that the elegiac was in some sense 
a lament, the ‘flebilis clegeia* of Ovid (Am. 3. 9. 3). This 
seems highly unlikely, since most early types of elegiac 
have no relation to laments. It is more likely that cA eyas 
is connected with some foreign word for ‘flute*, such as 
survives in Armenian elegrt-, and that the elegiac was 
originally a flute-song. This is supported by the references 
to the flute in early elegists such as Archilochus (fr. 123 
Bergk), Mimnermus (Strabo 14. 643), and Thcognis (241, 
533, 825, 943), and by the use of the flute for purposes for 


which the elegiac was used, such as military life and 
convivial occasions. The inventor of the elegiac is not 
known, and the ancients who ascribed it variously to 
Archilochus, Callinus, and Mimnermus may have known 
no more than we do. It makes its lirst appearance at the 
end of the eighth century and may have found most of its 
characteristic uses at an early date. It seems to have 
started in Ionia, but to have found its way quickly to the 
mainland of Greece. Its main uses may be classified. 
(1) Sympotic. Flute-songs were sung over the wine, and 
the elegiacs of Archilochus (frs. 1-13), though they be- 
long mostly to camp-life, are of this kind. So, too, is 
Callinus fr. 1 , as its opening words pcgpis rev HarnKenrOe; 
show, though it is full of martial spirit. This type may he 
seen in all the known fragments of Mimnermus, in the 
collection ascribed to Theognis, in some short pieces of 
Anacreon (frs. 96-1 12), and in poets of the fifth century 
like Ion of Chios and (Tinas. To this class belong certain 
short poems sung 111 memory of dead men, like the 
Attic couplet on Cedon (Scol. Att. 23 d), which are some- 
times mistaken for epitaphs. (2) Military. Long elegiac 
poems of an exhortatory kind were addressed to soldiers 
by Tyrraeus, and it seems to have been his example which 
emboldened Solon to use the elegiac as a means for poli- 
tical discussion and propaganda. (3) Historical. Mimner- 
mus told the history of Smyrna in his elegiac Srnyrneis, 
Semonides that of Samos, Panyassis that of the Ionian 
colonization. This type may well have been a develop- 
ment of the first type, since Mimnermus certainly in- 
cluded historical pieces in his Natrnu. (4) Different lrom 
these types was the use of the elegiac for inscribed dedi- 
cations. Examples are attributed, without certainty, to 
Archilochus (fr. 16) and Anacreon (frs. 107-8), It is 
not known why the elegiac was used for this purpose 
(5) Epitaphs. The elegiac was also used in inscriptions to 
commemorate the dead, who were either made to speak m 
the first person or had something simple said about their 
name, home, etc. This seems to have become a rupulm 
use in the middle of the sixth century H.c., especially 111 
Attica, and may perhaps have been derived from the com- 
memorative elegiac. Both epitaphs and dedications were 
inscribed without the author’s name, and though many 
arc attributed to well-known poets, such as Simonides, 
the attnhutions are extremely uncertain. The elegiac 
epitaph survived for centuries and was still popular 111 
the fourth century a.d. (6) Lament. This use seems to 
have existed and even to have been popular at an early 
date in the Pcloponncse, since Echembrotus ( c . 58b n.r.) 
was famous for his elegies sung to the flute and for their 
gloomy character (Paus. 10. 7. 4). No early examples of 
this kind survive, but perhaps traces of it may he seen in 
the epitaph on the Athenian dead of Cnronca (CQ 1938, 
80-8), in the elegiacs of Euripides ( A?idr . 103-16), and 
in Plato's lines on Dion of Syracuse (fr. 6). These main 
types surv ived until the end of the fifth century, and prob- 
ably till the end of the fourth. After this the differences 
between them tended to he obliterated and the elegiac 
was put to new uses, largely because instead of being 
composed for a practical end it was often composed as a 
literary exercise. About 300 B.C. the changes were already 
apparent, and may perhaps be connected with the names 
of Anyte and Addaeus; in the next generation, thut of 
Philetas and Asclepiades, there is no doubt about them. 
With these, and later, authors the elegiac is used in the 
following new ways: (1) Descriptive. Scenes are de- 
scribed, of country or town life, or even from mythology. 
This became more and more popular and lasted into the 
Byzantine age. (2) Love-poems. On the whole this type 
is very rare in the sixth and fifth centuries, though the 
second hook of Theognis shows its existence. It was a 
department of the sympotic elegy. It was developed in 
intensity and intimacy by Plato, and became common at 
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Alexandria. (3) Imitations of earlier forms, especially of 
dedications and epitaphs, which were often written just 
as literary pieces and betray themselves by their lack of 
exactness in giving names and their occasional confusion 
of real epitaphs with commemorative elegies. Along with 
these new forms the old forms survived and were still 
popular. After comparative inactivity in the fourth cen- 
tury the elegiac developed a new strength in the third, 
and was one of the forms of poetry most popular with 
the Alexandrians, who made its rules stricter and polished 
its technique. In the Roman period it continued its life 
and had a considerable flowering in the Augustan age, to 
which Antipater of Thcssalomca, Bianor, and Eucnus 
belong. The tradition was carried on in the first century 
a.d. by Antiphilus and Julius Polyaenus, and in the second 
by the distinguished figure of Lucian. After a century of 
comparative barrenness there was a considerable revival 
in the fourth century, when the Emperor Julian used the 
form and Falladas was the last distinguished pagan to 
express his feelings in it. Even in the sixth century, when 
classical Greek was a dead language, it was still used for 
the composition of elegiacs by such notable poets as 
Agathias Scholasticus, Paul the Silentiary, and Mace- 
donia. After this outburst in the reign of Justinian it 
seems to have passed into disuse, though lines attributed 
to Cometas ( Anth . Pal. 9. 586) may have been written as 
late as the reign of Constantine VII (a.d. 911-59). 

Trxrs Diehl, Anth. Lyr. Urate., ) M. Edmonds, Elegy and 
Jambus(\.oob, mu), 'I' Hudann-Williami, Kaily Greek Elegy (ig^6); 
W lVek, Unechische 1 'Yru/mr/iri/trn 1 (1955). 

C.IU1K1SM C. M. liowra. Early Creek Elcgists (1928). C. M. B. 

ELEGIAC POETRY, LATIN. Ennius (ed. Vahlen\ 
215 f.) and Lucilius (Books 22-5) used the elegiac 
couplet for short occasional poems. Its real literary history 
begins c. 100 b.c. with the epigrams of Valerius (4) 
Acdituus, Porcius (1) Licinus, and Q. Lutatius Catulus 
(2) (qq.v.). These pieces, clearly Greek in inspiration 
(Day, 103 f.), are all concerned with love, and it is pre- 
dominantly as a medium for love poetry that the elegy 
was developed during the first century B.C. Catullus' 
work includes many short epigrams, but his most am- 
bitious and rewarding elegies are the longer poems (65- 
68) in which Hellenistic structures and techniques are 
informed by a new, specifically Roman and contemporary 
approach to love and poetry. What might be called the 
‘classic’ type of love-elegy, the cycle of short poems 
centred upon the poet’s relationship with a single mis- 
tress, appears to have originated with Cornelius Gallus 
(H v. 3; cf. Ov. Tr. 4. 10. 51 ff.): his ‘Lycons’, rather 
than Catullus’ Lesbia, was the prototype of Tibullus’ 
Delia, Propertius’ Cynthia, Ovid’s Connna, and Lyg- 
danius’ Neaera. Latin love-elegy is a good example of a 
literary form almost every feature of which is derived 
from Greek models but which as a whole has no analogue 
in Greek literature: as the ancients regarded originality 
it is an original Roman creation, though not explicitly 
claimed as such by, c.g., Quintilian, who merely observes 
{Inst. 10. 1. 93) elegta tfuoque Graeeos provocamus. Its 
brief history is the record of an increasing domination of 
the poet’s experience by conventional literary and rhetori- 
cal elements: Ovid’s Amoves , in fact, compared with the 
elegies of Catullus or even Propertius, constitute almost 
a new kind of love-poetry. Somewhat outside the genre 
stands the delightful cycle of poems associated with the 
name of Sulpicia (q.v. 1). 

It was natural that the elegiac couplet should be 
treated in Latin as something of an all-purpose metre, as 
it was in Greek. Its most versatile practitioner was, of 
course, Ovid. In the Heroides, Ars Amatoria, and Remedia 
Amorts, though the genres were formally different, the 
dominating theme was still love. For the Fasti Calli- 
machus and Propertius, for the Ibis Callimachus afforded 


his models. The Tristia and the Epistulae ex Ponto , on 
the other hand, represent what is in effect a new genre, 
for all the formal allegiance which they owe to the tradi- 
tional origins of the metre (cf. Am. 3. 9. 3 f.). The range 
of possible applications is also illustrated by the other 
surviving elegies of the Augustan or immediately post- 
Augustan period: the elegies of the Cataleptun (one or 
two probably by Virgil himself), the Copa ( see appendix 
vfhgi liana), the Elegiae in Maecenatem , the Consolatio 
ad Liviam (qcj.v.), and the pseudo-Ovidian Nux {see ovid). 

After Ovid the metre was used chiefly for epigrams 
and short occasional poems. Among the many examples 
transmitted in the Anthologia Latina (q.v.) those attri- 
buted to Seneca have a limited historical interest, those 
attributed to Petronius some poetic merit. The fixed 
association of the elegiac couplet with the epigram in 
Latin is largely due to Martial, whose favourite metre it 
was and who rivals and occasionally even excels Ovid in 
technical virtuosity. The most remarkable individual 
elegy of the imperial age is the De reditu suo of Rutilius 
Namatianus (q.v.). Among other poets who made use of 
the metre Claudian and Ausonius should he mentioned. 

The Metre. The elegiac hexameter differs little from 
the heroic. The special effects appropriate to epic were 
not often required in elegiac writing, and the general 
character of the line is smooth and llucnt. Of five penta- 
meters by Ennius which survive four end in disyllables, 
and it may be that this rhythm was the most satisfactory 
to the Roman ear: certainly, though the epigrammatists 
mentioned above (§1) and Catullus freely admitted words 
of from three to five syllables to the end of the line, 
following Greek practice, the disyllabic ending became 
the rule in Propertius’ later poems and in Ovid (however, 
in Her. 16-21, the Fasti , and the poems of exile he reverts 
occasionally to the looser usage). After Catullus elision 
became both rarer and, when used, less harsh. These 
developments were undoubtedly dictated by artistic pre- 
ferences, hut Catullus’ ‘un-Augustan’ usages must not 
be interpreted as evidence of technical incapacity: the 
occasionally harsh rhythms of, e.g., Carm. 76 are part of 
the designed effect of the poem (cf. Harrison, CR 1943, 
97 ff.). From the very beginning the Latin couplet, 
unlike the Greek, tended to he self-contained: genuine 
enjambment between couplets is extremely rare. For 
modern Latin verse-writing, from the Renaissance on- 
wards, the strict Ovidian form of the couplet has gener- 
ally been the preferred model. It is above all ideally suited 
to pointed expression, conveyed through variation and 
antithesis: half-line responding to half-line, pentameter 
to hexameter, couplet to couplet. 

Origins and IJisiohy. # A. A. Day, The Origins of Latin Love-Elegy 
(193H); •(* Luck, Die rdmische Ltebeselegie (19(11). 

Individual POL'IV A. I.. Wheeler, Catullus and the Traditions of 
Ancient Poetry (1934); K. F. Quinn, The Catullan Revolution (1959): 
K. I 7 . Smith, The Elegies qf Albius Tibullus (1913); H. E. Butler and 
E- A. Barber, The Elegies of I*ropertius (1933); Critical Essays on 
Roman Literature: Elegy and Lync, cd. J. P Sullivan (1962). 

METRE # M. Platnaucr, Latin Elegiac I'erse (1951). Cf. also *E. 
Lissbergrr, Das Fortlebcn dtr Rbmischen Elegtker in den Carm mu 
hptgraphica (dias. Tubingen, 1934). 

(• =- with bibliography) E. J. K. 

ELEGIAE IN MAECENATEM. Tradition ascribes 
to Virgil two such Elegiae (wrongly combined m the MSS. 
and divided by Scaliger). As they were written after 
Maecenas’ death (8 b.c.), Virgil (d. 19) cannot be the 
author. In the former elegy the unknown poet tells us 
that Lollius (either consul 21 B.c., cf. Hor. Carm. 4. 9. 
33, or another Lollius) made him write this poem. This 
elegy defends Maecenas against the charge of weakness 
and love of ease. 

The second elegy contains the farewell words of the 
dying Maecenas, who expresses gratitude to his friend 
Augustus. 
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Their date is disputed. By some they are dated shortly 
after Maecenas* death; on the strength of El. i. 1-2 many 
ascribe to the same poet the anonymous Consolatw ad 
Liviam . Others rightly reiect this on account of metre and 
diction, though the Maecenas elegies follow the Con - 
solatia in places. As both Consolatio and Maecenas elegies 
borrow trom Ovid’s Metamorphoses , Tristui, and Ex 
Panto (I— I II), it is probable that the Mucccnas elegies 
were written after a.d. 13. 

Texts. Teubnor (fort. Lot. min. i, Vollmrr); O C.T. Appendix 
V rrgihana (q.v.) (iqbs). 

Comment ahy. J Middcndorf (diss. Marburg iyi2). 

ThaNSI Al'IUN. Duff (with text), Minor Lot. Poets. 

Date. F, Skuuu h, PW iv 944 (8 n.t\); 1*'. Lillgc, Dc Eleg in More, 
quaest. ( 1 go 1 H ll.r.); 11. Axclson, Erarios ( 1 Q30, i, not before Statius); 
A. Witlox, Cnnsnlatin ad Livtam, xiv (1934, under Neio), E. Dickcl, 
RJi Mm. 10 so. 97 ff. 

Styi f ano Mnnr. Tli A. A M. Copray (diss. Nijmegen, 1040, 
Eleg. in M. not by the poet ol (Jomot .). P. J . E. 

ELEMENTS. Ilesiod conceived the Universe as a 
family of divine powers descended partly from the Void 
(Chaos) but mainly from the Earth. The early Ionian 
cosmologists saw it as consisting of (Thales, Anaximenes, 
Heraclitus) or evolved out of (Anaximander) a single 
divine substance, unbegotten as well as everlasting. 
Parmenides regarded Nature as the product of the mixture 
in different proportions of two self-identical ‘forms’ 
(liafujial), Light and Night, existing (like all Nature) only 
‘in belief’, and transferred to a Daemon the world- 
government exercised hy the Ionian divine substance 
(n-PXV)- These ‘forms’ Empedocles converted into four 
real ‘roots’ {pi.ioip.ar a) , viz. Earth, Air, hire. Water, 
winch are the ultimate, exclusive, and eternal constituents 
combined in different ratios to torm the Universe. He 
thus originated the conception of physical elements. 

The utomists illustrated the relation between atoms 
and objects from that of letters to words, and Antislhenes 
may have called the simple sensibles in his theory of 
knowledge arot^efa (cf. PI. Tht. 201 e), sc. the ‘elements’ 
or ABC of the world. Plato was the first to give the name 
ornixeia to such elements as the Empcdoclcan ‘roots’ 
(Eudem. fr. 31 Wehrli, cf. PI. Soph. 252 b), but he him- 
self held that not these but the geometric figures con- 
stituting them are alone genuine physical elements ( 77 . 
48 b; 56 b), and that the One and the Dyad are the 
oroixtia of the Forms. Aristotle ( Metaph . A 3, etc.) de- 
fined and classified the usage of orotgcioi', embracing 
now, among other things, the elementary demonstrations 
inherent in all mathematical and logical proof (whence 
Euclid’s f Elements ’). The physical sense, however, pre- 
vailed, though the metaphor was forgotten ; so that when 
St. Paul speaks of ‘beggarly elements’ (Galatians iv. 9) he 
refers to natural phenomena, including now heavenly 
bodies, worshipped as spirits or angels. In Latin Lucre- 
tius, continuing the old image of letters for atoms, first 
translated aruixcia by elemental which term Cicero pre- 
sently adopted to denote the Empedoclean ‘roots’. 

H. Diels, Elementum (i8yy). A. H. C. 

ELEPHANTINE, on an island below the first cataract 
of the Nile, had been a military and business frontier 
station and a religious centre in Pharaonic times; hut 
under the Ptolemies its religious importance was gradually 
transferred to the island of Philac above the cataract, and 
the Roman camp and customs station were at Syene, on the 
east bank of the river. Of the buildings seen by Jomard on 
Elephantine, the only interesting monument that remains 
is the Nilometer mentioned by Strabo. Many ostruca, 
chiefly customs receipts, have been found; also Aramaic 
papyri containing the records of Jewish mercenaries. 

E. Jomard, Description de Tfigypte, Antiquitfs, ch. 1, pis. 30-7; 
H. G. Lyons, Report on the Temples of Phtlae A. E. P. Wciguil, 

Guide to the Antiquities of Upper Egypt 4 (1913), 414 ff. ; D. Porteu, 
Archives from E. (LJ.S.A. 1969). J. G. M« 


ELEPHANTS. The ancient world knew the two surviv- 
ing species of elephant, the Indian or Asiatic ( Elephas 
maximus) and the African {Loxodonta africana). Sub- 
species of the former require no mention, hut the latter 
comprises two groups: Loxodonta africana or Hush 
elephant and Loxodonta africana cyclotis or Forest. These 
African varieties differ in structure and habitat, the 
Forest being considerably the smaller. It is this latter 
smaller Forest elephant that was known to, and used by, 
the Ptolemies and Carthage. When during the last cen- 
tury the opening-up of the interior of Africa revealed the 
Bush elephant, which is larger than the Indian, the 
ancient writers, who said that the African was smaller 
than the Indian, were considered to be wrong. But now 
thnt the smaller African subspecies has been distinguished, 
it is clear that they were right: the African elephant 
known to the ancients was smaller than the Indian. It was 
found in Ethiopia and the hinterland of the Red Sea, 
whence the Ptolemies obtained their supply, and in the 
forests at the foot of the Atlas mountains, which supplied 
the Carthaginians. The appearance of these elephants is 
shown on the fine coins minted by the Rarcid generals in 
Spain. 

Ivory was known to the Greeks Jong before the ele- 
phant. The Greeks first rnet the beast as a weapon of war 
when Alexander in a desperate struggle defeated the 200 
Indian elephants of Porus (q.v.) on the llvdaspcs (326 
h.c.); the Romans first encountered it when Pyrrhus used 
his Indian elephants (‘Lticanian oxen’) in his invasion of 
Italy. Alexander himself did not try to use elephants for 
battle, but war-elephants were exploited to the full hy 
his successors, particularly the Seleucids and Ptolemies, 
in their mutual struggles. This was the great age of the 
war-elephant. When the Seleucids gained control of the 
sources from which Indian elephants came, the Ptolemies 
had to look elsewhere and sent large-scale hunting ex- 
peditions to Ethiopia, using Indian mahouts to break in 
these African elephants. When Indians und Africa n met 
in the battle of Raphia (217), the latter were deflated, 
hut they were heavily outnumbered. The Carthaginians 
(some time before 264) built up a force of wnr-elcphants 
drawn from the Atlas region. These contributed to their 
victories over Rcgulus (q.v, 1) and the Mercenaries, hut 
although in general elephants were effective when used 
for the first time, they were liable to get out of hand. The 
Romans gradually took their measure, both the Indians 
of Pyrrhus and the Africans of the Barcids; finally, Scipio 
African us checked Hannibal’s at Zama (q.v.) hy leaving 
lanes in liis ranks, while the Indians of Antiochus the 
Gieat failed to win him the battle of Magnesia. Seleucids 
and Numidians continued to make some use of them, but 
the RomanH themselves used them only sporadically lor 
war (e.g. at Pydna, 168, Numantia, 153, Thupsus, 4b). 
Their main use by the Romans was for the arena or 
ceremonial purposes. The supply during the Empire was 
kept up hy un imperial herd in Latium. Though the 
Parthians apparently did not use war-elephants, the 
Sassanids revived their use. 

S. Kirm&ch, Dar.-Saff., s v. ‘F.lcphaa' ; Sir W. Gowers and H. II. 
Scullard, Num. Chron. 1950, 271 11 . H. II. S. 

ELEPHENOR, in mythology, leader of the Abantes of 
Euboea {Iliad 2. 540), killed by Agenor (4. 4(13-70). 
He is son of Chalcodon in both passages; Hyginus {Fab. 
97. 10) says his mother was Imenarete, a dubious name. 
Lycophron 1034 and the schol. there make him survive 
the Trojan war, previous to which he had gone into exile 
from Euboea for accidentally killing his grandfather 
Abas. H. J. K. 

ELEUSINIA, a word signifying games celebrated at 
Eleusis, never the EleuBinian Mysteries. The games were 
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celebrated every fourth year (the second of the Olympiad) 
and on a lesser scale every second year. The prize was a 
certain quantity of gram from the Karian field. We know 
also of a procession and certain sacrifices. 

A. Rurjjers van der LoefF, lie ludis Eleusintis (1903); 1. Heubner, 
Attache Feste (1932), 91 fl. M. P. N. 

ELEUSIS, the most important town of Attica after 
Athens and Piraeus, on a land-locked bay with a rich 
plain, was a strong prehistoric settlement and remained 
independent of Athens, with its own kings, perhaps as 
late as the seventh century n.c. It had a naturally de- 
fended acropolis, held by the Thirty Tyrants in 403, and 
many walls and houses aie preserved. Its fame depended 
chiefly on the mysteries celebrated in honour of Dcmc- 
tcr and Persephone, which attracted visitors from all 
Greece. Work of all periods is visible in their sanctuary; 
the Mycenaean megaron, cogently identified as the first 
shrine of the goddesses, was replaced in geometric times 
by an apsidal ( ?) temple, then by an archaic temple, and, 
finally, under Pisislralus, by the magnificent teiesterion , 
a square hall v\iLh rock-cut seats like a theatre, rebuilt and 
enlarged by Ictinus. There was much building in Roman 
times, including the splendid Propyltiea finished by 
Marcus Aurelius. The sanctuary ceased to exist after 
A. i). 395, a victim of Alaric and Christianity. 

K Ktiuroui notes, Fllcusis (K.T 193b); J. N Travlos, 'The Topo- 
graphy ol I’.leusls’, lies /». 19-10, ij8ff. ; G. E. My Ion as, Fleuus and 
the lUusmiun Mysteries (iy6i) C. W. J. E. 

ELIS, the plain of north-west Peloponnesus, famed for 
horse-breeding. It was occupied by a people akin in 
rate and language to the Aetolians, coming in from the 
north. There are fairly extensive remains of Mycenaean 
occupation, with a concentration on the lower Alpheus 
near Olympia and at Olympia itself. In the Catalogue of 
the Ships (//. 2. 5g2) the boundaries of Nestor’s kingdom 
extend to the Alpheus. For the problem thus presented 
and that of the cattle raid in 11 . 1 1 , see pyi.os in Triphyliu 
und Ml-SM NIA. Mycenaean tombs (of Id I 1 1 1 B-C date) 
hsne been found at Oh lase la near the Alpheus (BCIl 
m^7, 574 fl.). Sub-myrcnaean and Protogeometric 

h, mals occur on the site of the later city of Elis, and what 
lias been described as a ‘vast’ geometric cemetery' near 
Killini 1 Q57, 5^8). Ol interest is the rffync Avfiaiwv 

on die Araxus promontory, for its Mycenaean cult and 
habitation, and the continuity of occupation to Byzantine 
times. There is also a curious burial mound of Mycenaean 
date at Sarniko, not far from the well-known site 
of Kakovatns. The Eleuns’ small neighbours of Pisa, 
Lrpreum, and Triphylia long kept an uneasy independ- 
ence. Their boundaries with the Arcadians of I Ieraea 
were established by treaty ('Pod 5 ; early 6th c. ?). The 
Klcans presided over the Olympic Chimes, traditionally 
set up in 776 b.c.; but they may not have had effective 
control until two centuries later (see pisa). They lived a 
country life and had little concern with politics; a council 
of 90 hfe-memhers formed a dosed circle within the 
oligarchy (Arist. Pol. i3o6 ,l i2 fl.). They were early and 
loyal allies of Sparta, until in 420 Sparta championed the 
independence of Lepreum, whereupon Elis joined Athens 
and Argos; she was punished in 399 with the loss of 
Triphylia, which after 369 was united with Arcadia. 
Ehs was now for a hrief period a moderate democracy. 
In the third century the Eleans were allies of Aetolia and 
fought frequent wars with the Arcadians. 

The town of Elis on the Peneus was built c. 471, and 
replaced Olympia as a political centre. It was an open 
and extensive town, of which considerable remains have 
been excavated including the theatre (BCH 1964, 755). 

1 >- K, (IT. iii. 2. 2. 323 ff. Excavations: jOAI 191 1, Rciblart 97 ff ; 
i 9 ij, Heibl. 145 ff.; 1915, Heibl. 61 ff. T. J- D. , R. J. II. 


ELIS, SCHOOL OF, was founded by Phaedon (q.v. ; 
Diog. Laert. 1. 19; 2. 105; 126). Little is known of the 
members of the school other than its founder. 

ELOCUTIO NOVELLA, a phrase used by Fronto(q.v., 
cd. M. P. J. van den Hout, 146. 15) in- writing to his 
pupil M. Aurelius expressing the modern style of Latin 
which he advocated. This fresh mode was a reaction 
against the outworn conventions of the Silver Age and an 
attempt to combine the virile elements of Early Latin 
authors with the vigorous current of contemporary 
speech. Gelhus and Apuleius also represent the move- 
ment. 

R. Marat he. La Critique lit tenure de longue la tine et le dfvcloppe- 
ment du grnlt anhuUant au IF static de noire ere (1952) Noiden, 
Ant Kunstpr. 361 ft. J, \y. f). 

ELOGIUS, Quintijs, Augustan writer of memoirs cited 
as a first-hand authority on the Vitellian family by 
Suetonius ( Vit. 1). 

ELYMAIS (Hehr. Flair), a region between Babylonia 
and Persis, to which the name Susiana (properly the 
name of the district around Susa (q.v.)) was often ex- 
tended in Hellenistic times. Elyrnais is primarily the hill 
country Susiana the fertile plain. After Cyrus conquered 
ElymaKN and made Susa a principal residence city, Iranian 
influences gradually prevailed throughout the region. 
Klymnis remained for the most part an autonomous ally 
rather than a subject of the Seleucid successors of 
Alexander, unlike Susa itself. Similarly, after the initial 
conquest by the Parthian Mithiidatcs the Great, kings of 
Elyniais asserted their autonomy. They issued coins, at 
first with the native name Kammskires, from the second 
century n.c. onwards. Autonomy ended w ith the conquest 
and annexation of the kingdom by the Sassanid Ardashir 
(see AH 1 AXlillXiiS 4 ). 

V. Kuhrslcdt, Artubanos 7/7(1950), 39 ff. , G. E. Hill, 77 m. Mus. 
Cat. Audita, etc (1922). ' E. W. G. 

EMANCIPATIO is the release of afilius or filia j ami lias 
from family ties and the patria potestas by a voluntary 
renunciation of the paler familias. The emancipatus 
became a person sui inns and, if male, a pater familias 
even though he had not yet a family of his own. Emartci- 
patiu entailed the consequences of a deminutio capitis (q.v.) 
minima. It was first made possible by taking advantage of 
the rule of the Twelve Tables that a father who sold his 
son three times was deprived of his potestas (see patria 
potestas § 2). T’he sales (by muncipatio , q.v.) w r ere made to 
a friend, who made two intervening manumissions (which 
restored the son to the lather) and after the third sale 
either made a third manumission or mancipnted the son 
back to the father for him to make the manumission, the 
advantage of the latter method being to vest in the father 
the rights of succession, etc., to the son. Since the Twelve 
Tables referred only to sons, it was held, illogically, that 
for daughters or grandchildren one mancipatio was 
sufficient. Justinian finally abolished these formalities 
and substituted a simple declaration before a magistrate. 
The Emperor Anastasius had earlier (502) introduced 
emancipatw per resenptum principis, where the son was 
absent. Justinian preserved this as an alternative method, 
applicable to all cases. 

Gama, Inst 1. 132; 7 ml. lust 1. 12; Dig. 1.7; Cod. 8. 4.8 (40)- 
P. Mormud, La Simple Famille paternelle (1910), cl. the 1 e publication 
of the Latin documents by P. M. Mevei. Junstische Vapyn (1920), 
no. q; P. llonfunte, Corso dt dinlto romano i (1925)1 60 ff- 

y A. B.;B. N. 

EMBATERION. The cpfiaTijpiov was properly a 
marching-tune (Polyb. 4. 20. 12). Hence it was also a 
marching-song, such as the Spartans sang when under 
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arms (Ath. 630 f. ; schol. Dion. Thrax 450. 27), like the 
anapaests attributed to Tyrtaeus ( Carm . Pop. 18-19; 
cf. Dio Chrys. 2. 59). 

EMERITA AUGUSTA (modern Merida ), a colony on 
the Anas (Guadiand) founded by Augustus in 25 h.c. for 
veterans of legions V and X. built rapidly on a grand scale, 
it was linked with Baetica by a 64-arch bridge and with 
the north by Augustus’ great trunk road, which crossed 
the Tagus by the bridge of Alcon^tar. Its aqueducts 
were fed from a large reservoir constructed nearby; 
Agrippa presented it with a great theatre; its gateway was 
depicted on its coins. Many monuments partly survive. 
The colony was reinforced by Otho. It was the premier 
city of Spain to Ausonius, and to the Visigoths a wonder, 
both for its architecture and for its saint, Eulalia. 

I. A. Richmond, Arch. Journ. 1931, 99 £T. ; M Almntfro, (luiade 

Merida (1961). M I II 

EMESA, in Syria Apamene, on the Orontes, now 1 fonts. 
It was for long the centre of an Arab sheikhdom. One of 
these rulers was Sampsigeramus whose friendship with 
Pompey caused Cicero to poke fun at Pompey as an east- 
ern potentate. Under the Flavians Emcsa became Roman, 
but the dethroned Sampsigerami are still mentioned in 
inscriptions. Emcsa was the native city of Julia Domna, 
Mamaea, Elagabalus (2), and Severus (2) Alexander 
(qq.v.). When Elagabalus became Roman Emperor (a.d. 
217), Emesa began to flourish; it became a metropolis 
and received ins 1 tali cum, and it was famed for its temple 
of the Sungod Baal and the games. It was conquered by 
the Arabs in 636. 

H. Sey rig, Syria 1952, 204 It., 1953, 12 it. II. H. S. 

EMONA, modern Ljubljana in the upper Save valley, 
was a city in south-western Pannonia on the main route 
between north-east Italy and the Danube. Under 
Augustus it was a legionary base occupied probably hv 
Legio XV Apolhnaris: on the transfer of this legion to 
Carnuntum (q.v.) c. a.d. 15 it was settled with a loloma 
of legionary veterans (cf. CQ 1963, 268 ff.). 

J. SaScI, PW Suppl. xi, 540 fl. J J. W. 

EMPEDOCLES (c. 493-r. 433 n.c. ; 444-441, his floruit 
ap. Diog. Lacrt. 8. 74, is too late), son of Melon and 
grandson of the Empedocles who won the horse-race at 
Olympia in 496, belonged to the aristocracy of Acragas in 
Sicily. Combining the roles of philosopher, scientist, poet, 
orator, and statesman with those of mystagogue, miracle- 
worker, healer, and claimant to divine honours, he 
acquired legendary fame. Tradition associates him with 
Pythagoreans, and Theophrastus (ap, D. L. 8. 55) calls 
him a follower and imitator of Parmenides. He cham- 
pioned democracy at Acragas after 472, declined an offer 
of the kingship, was later exiled and fled to the Pelopon- 
nese, where he recited his Purifications at Olympia. He 
visited Thurii shortly after its foundation (Apollod. 
ap. D. L. 8. 52). The place and manner of his death, 
about which there are conflicting stories, are unknown. 
He died aged 60 (Arist. ap. D. L. 8. 52; 74). 

Works: two hexameter poems of considerable 
poetic merit (totalling 5,000 verses), (1) On Nature (IUpl 
sfivoeuts), (2) Purifications {KaBap^oi). About 350 verses 
of (1) and too of (2) arc extant. Other writings are 
probably wrongly ascribed. 

Empedocles’ philosophy is the first pluralistic 
answer to Parmenides. Accepting the Elcatic contention 
that real being is permanent, he denies its unity and 
immobility. The All is a spherical plenum: within it four 
ultimate kinds or ’roots’ (pi^dj/uarri), fire, air, water, and 
earth — to which Empedocles assigns divine names — 
mingle and separate under the contrary impulses of I^ovc 
(<PiXla) and Strife (NcIkos), to cause the arising and perish- 


ing of ‘mortal things’. Generation and decay are nothing 
save the compounding (in fixed ratios) and dissolution of 
eternally unchanging ‘elements’. Empedocles imagines a 
World-cycle in which Love, the unifier of unlikes, and 
Strife, which divides and so joins like to like, alternately 
predominate. The four stages arc: (i) Love controlling 
the Sphere, with the elements wholly mingled and Strife 
enveloping it on the outside; (ii) Strife passing in and 
Love going out; (111) Strife victorious and the elements 
completely separated; (iv) Love returning and Strife 
withdrawing. Our world (cf. Arist. Gen. Corr. 334^6 ; 
Cael. 301*14) falls in period (11): sexual generation has 
succeeded a phase ol ‘wliole-natured forms’ (fr. 62). A 
corresponding world occurs in (iv), where union in hap- 
hazard wise of limbs and organs, originating separately, 
produces monsters (frs. 57-61). (This interpretation of 
the World-cycle is not universally accepted: see biblio- 
graphy.) 

Empedocles’ cosmology, described hv the doxo- 
graphers, begins with the separating off of the elements, 
first of all air and fire. His obscure astronomy mingles 
penetration with naivete. Two hemispheres, a bright and 
a dark, revolving round the spherical earth, produce day 
and night. The sun is the rays of the diurnal hemisphere 
focused hack from the earth’s surface. More significant 
are his biological theories of pores and ‘effluences' and ol 
vision, later adapted by Plato and Aristotle. lie explains 
sense-perception on the principles of symmetry and ‘like 
perceives like’. The hlood round the heart is the organ 
of thought. 

The Purifications , prima facie a complete contrast 
to the poem On Nature , shows Empedocles in close 
relationship with the Orphic tradition in Acragas (<_f. 
Find. Ol. 2) and raises the problem of reconciling its 
doctrine of transmigration with the physical teaching 
But the theological and mystical flavour of the cosmo- 
logical poem, and the remarkable parallels with the 
religious (exhibited by Cnrnford and Kranz), pmnt to a 
possible vindication of the unity and consistency of his 
thought. 

Empedocles’ theory of matter is a step on the road 
to Atomism; and Aristotle, after criticism, incorporates 
it in his own philosophy. Empedocles was, through his 
disciple Gorgias, the parent of Sicilian rhetoric, and 
Galen calls him the founder of the Sicilian medical school 
His importance in Greek thought is far-reaching. 

Anoint Souhcts and Tixt of Fracmlnis. Diels, Vorsolo 11 
i 276-37S 

Modfhn Litfhatuhf (i) General- Zcllcr-Nestlr, Philosoplne 
der (inechen i z 7 (1922) (K.T. i8Hi), Th. (iomperz, Creek Thinkers 
1 (1901), Unmet, EUP and C wreck Philosophy Part 1: Thales to Tlato 
(1914); L. Rohm, La Pensie grecque 1 (1932) : PI. Chcrniss, Anstolh' 1 
Criticism of Pie-Suirattc Philosophy (U.S A. 1935)' Guthrie, Hist 
Uk Phil 11 (2) Special. J. liuit-z, La liiographte d'Empedoile (1H94). 
C. Millerd, On the Interpretation of E. (U.S. A. 1908), F. M. Coin- 
ford, From Religion to Philosophy (1912); E. Ihipume, F.mpedncle, 
Studio intirn (iyi6), W. Kxanz, Hermes 1035 For a dissentient virw 
of the World-cycle see F. Solmscn’a development of a thesis of II 
von Arnim in Phronests 1965. A. J. D. P. 

EMPHYTEUSIS, in late Roman law a lease in per- 
petuity or for a long term. It was more akin to ownership 
than to an ordinary lease, and the Emperor Zeno ( c . 480) 
resolved a controversy by ruling that it was sui generis. As 
regulated by Justinian (Cod. 4. 66. 2-4), it was alienable 
(hut the owner could pre-empt or claim a fine) and in- 
heritable; it was protected by a variant of the vtndicatio 
(q.v.) ; and it was terminable only for non-payment ot rent 
for three years. It derived from earlier institutions, 
developed (from Greek models) in the third and fourth 
century a.d., originally for grants of imperial lands, espe- 
cially ius perpetuum , a perpetual lease of land belonging 
to the fiscus (q.v.) f and ius emphyteutic arium (t/A^vTeutriO. 
a long-term lease applicable to lands of the patrimonxum 
(qv.) Caesaris. Justinian merged in it the similar institu- 
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tion of the Principate by which State or municipal land 
was granted in perpetuity or for a long term at a small 
rent ( vectigal — hence the land was called ager vectigalis). 
The tenant had possessio (q.v.), and at least in some 
circumstances a variant of the mndicatio, but to what 
extent it had the other characteristics of emphyteusis is 
disputed. 

L Mitteis, Zur Gesch. der h'rbpacht im A l ter turn (igoi); F. 
I.Bnfranrhi, Studt sult’ager vectigalis i (1038); 11 ( - Ann. Umv. 
Camerino, sez. giur 1939); in (- Ann Tries lint 1940); M Knsrr, 
Sav Zdlschr. 1942, 14 ff. , L. Hove, Ricerthe suglt agri vectigales 
(1960); E. Levy, West Roman Vulgar Law, The Law of Property 
( 1 U5 1 )» 43 ff . 77 A- B. N. 

EMPORION (modern Ampurias), a colony of Massilia 
on the Spanish coast about 75 miles north-east of Bar- 
celona. A double city, Emporia or Emponae, was formed 
by a settlement of the native Indigetes, separated by 
a wall which the Greeks guarded at night. It was the 
landing port of Roman expeditions in 218, 211, and 105 
u.c. In 45 u.c. Caesar added some legionary veterans, but 
it was not until Augustus that Emporiae was made a 
municipium avium Romanorum , comprising the Roman, 
Spanish, and Greek inhabitants. Its coinage represents 
all three elements. Excavations since 1909 have distin- 
guished the original Massiliotc port (Palaeopolis) from 
the expanded Greek Neapolis and the Roman city. 
Numerous finds, extending into the Christian period, are 
housed in the archaeological museum of Barcelona. 

M Almaurro, Ampurias (English ed 195*1) nnd Las Necropolis de 
Ampurtas 1, 11 (1953, 1955). M. 1 11. 

EMPUSA, a Greek bogy-woman, appearing in fantastic 
forms (see Ar. Ran. 288 IT., the scholiast there, and the 
lexicographers, s.v.). Later demonology took her more 
seriously: Philostratus ( VA 2. 4) recommends abusing 
her if met, whereupon she will Hee squeaking; she is an 
amorous fiend, like a Lamia, who will sooner or later 
eat her human lover (4. 25); Apollonius rescues a young 
man from her. H. J. K. 


ENA, SEXTILIUS, a Spaniard from Corduba, who 
wrote narrative verse on events of the Augustan period 
(Sen. Suas. 6. 27). 

St-e Uachrcns, FPR, Morel, FPL 


ENCAUSTIC, the technique of painting on stone or 
wood with heated wax as a medium for applying colours 
(Pliny, IIN 35. 149). Encaustic decoration of architecture 
and ships preceded its use for pictures. Statues were 
coloured cncaustically, which explains the statement that 
the technique was perfected by Praxiteles (q.v.); Praxi- 
teles particularly liked those of his statues which were 
painted by Nicias (q.v. 2). An early fourth-century Apul- 
ian vase in New York (G. M. A. Richter, Handbook of 
Greek Art (1959), 395) shows an encaustic painter colour- 
ing a marble Ilerakles. The chief encaustic painters in 
l'liny’s list are Polygnotus, Pnmphilus (1), Pausias 
(qq v.), Aristides (q.v. 2), and Nicias. The majority of the 
preserved mummy portraits (first to fourth century A.n.) 
are painted in encaustic on wood and show the combined 
use of brush and spatula for applying colours. 


Overbeck, 1072, 175 1. xS 17 , 




T. B. L 


ENKTESIS. " EyKTTiois , ffinaois, and related words, 
commonly further defined by the addition of yijs *ac 
outlay, are used to describe the right to own real pro- 
perty within a state. Since this right normally belonged 
only to citizens, it became the practice to make special 
grants of enktesis to foreigners, generally together with 
other rights and honours such as proxenia and even 
isopoliteia. 


Examples and formulas are (riven by W. Larfrld, Handbuch der 
qntchischen Epigraphik (1898-1907), 1. 520 , 11. 794 f ; SIG, 

index, Tod n, index. J A (). L. 

ENCYCLOPAEDIC LEARNING. In Greece the 
Sophists were the first who claimed to impart to pupils 
all the knowledge they might want in daily life. We are 
especially told of Ilippias of Elis (PI. Hp. Mi. 368b; 
Cie. De Or. 3. 127) that he mastered all the subjects 
of instruction (reyvai), later on culled by Aristotle 
{Pol. 1 3 3 7 *’ 1 5 ) ckeuOepiai tTnaTij/iai, or the branches of 
knowledge requisite for a freeman. Among them were 
astronomy, geometry, arithmetic, music, and grammar. 
When Quintilian {Inst. 1. 10. 1) speaks of 'orbis ille 
doctrinae quern Graeci tyawAio v iraioctav uocant’, he 
means the ordinary course of instruction for a pupil 
before taking up his special subject of study. Notwith- 
standing the value the Greeks attached to encyclopaedic 
knowledge, they never got so far as to compose an 
encyclopaedia. 

It was reserved for the practical-minded Romans to 
lay down in a compilation the results attained by the 
scientific researches of the Greeks. Shortly after 184 u.c. 
Cato (q.v. 1) wrote a work for the benefit of his son on 
medical science, agriculture, and rhetoric, perhaps ulso on 
military science and jurisprudence. 

Much more important was Varro's encyclopaedia, the 
Disciplinae in nine books on (1) grammatica , (11) dialectic a, 
(ii) rhetorica, (1) genmetnn, (v) arithmetica, (vi) astrologia , 
(vn) musica , (vm) medicina, (ix) architectura. The first 
seven books funned the foundations for the so-called 
seven liberal arts, which as tnvium (grammar, dialectic, 
rhetoric) and as quadrwium (geometry, arithmetic, 
astronomy, and music) were still practised in the Middle 
Ages. 

During the reign of Tiberius, Celsus (q.v. 2) composed 
an encyclopaedia named Artes probably containing the 
subjects agriculture, medicine, military science, rhetoric. 
Of these only the librt medictnae have come down to us. 
Pliny’s Naturahs Historia (a.d. 77) is an encyclopaedia of 
nature and art. The Prata of Suetonius (q.v. 2) was 
rather a collection of ‘uaria et miscclla et quasi confusanca 
doctrma’ (Gellius, Prarf. 5) than a real encyclopaedia. 

In the fifth century the artes liberules were once more 
treated by Martianus (q.v.) Capella between 410 and 
439 in his bizarre work, De Nuptiis Philologiae etMercuni. 
This encyclopaedia comprises, however, only the first 
seven artes dealt with by Varro. Neither is the book a 
strictly scientific manual, as Martianus dishes up his 
only half-understood learning borrowed from various 
sources in the shape of a Menippean satire, i.e. in prose 
alternated with poetry. The wedding of Mercury with 
Philology is the background that serves as a setting to 
the whole. 

Boethius (q.v., c. 480-524) was so far interested in 
encyclopaedic learning that he made arithmetic, music, 
geometry, and astronomy the foundation of his purely 
philosophical works laid down in four text-books. 

In the sixth century it was Cassiodorus (q.v.) who 
wanted to give the monks of his monastery ‘Vivarium’ a 
summary of the worldly sciences in his lnstitulumes. 
Therefore he laid down in seven chapters the seven 
liberal arts. 

Finally, mention must be made of the Etymologiae or 
Origines bv Isidorus (q.v. 2) of Seville (c. 570-636), an 
encyclopaedia which, starting from etymology, treated 
everything briefly that seemed to him worth knowing. 

M. GuKitnnheim, Dir Stelhmg der liberalen Kiinste oder encykhschen 
Wissrnschajten im Alter t hum (1893) , Noulcn, Ant. Kunstpr. 670; PW 
Suppl vi. 1256. P. J. E. 

ENDELECHIUS, Severus Sanctus, friend of Paulinus 
of Nola, and professor of rhetoric at Rome (a.d. 395). The 
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only work preserved is a poem De mnrtibus bourn (A. 
Riese, Anthologia (1894), no. 893), thirty-three Asclcpia- 
dic stanzas, naive in content hut elegant (though not 
Horntian : several unrelated rhymes) m form. A dialogue 
between cowherds, it recommends Christianity as a pro- 
tection from cattle-plague. The plague mentioned may 
be that of A.D. 386, the date of composition around 400, 
and the dramatic setting, and thus the author’s home, 
Gallia Lugdunensis or Aijuitania. 

W. Schmid, RAC 5. lyfio. O. S. 

ENDOWMENTS can be divided into two groups, those 
given to state institutions and public corporations, and 
the private ones. The first group was called epidosets in 
Greece, if the givers were citizens. They emerged after the 
Peloponnesian War, were an important factor in town 
finances, und were given in money or in kind (especially 
in grain). There was a difference between ‘gifts’ and 
epidosets in Athens; the purpose of the epidoseis (cancella- 
tion of debts, war expenses, use for public buildings, 
roads, or libraries, foundation of schools and offices, grain 
provision, public festivals, distribution of food, etc.) and 
the terms on which l hey,; we re to be collected, had to 
be defined in a published decree. 

The private endowments had very different purposes. 
We hear of donations to temples and synagogues, sacri- 
fices, processions, the making of statues of gods, festivals 
for kings and Roman Emperors, sacrifices for a dead 
person or care for his grave, donations and legacies to 
gymnasia, sports festivals, and clubs. The gifts were often 
in real estate (land, houses, and even villages). If the 
donation was intended to last for a long period or for 
ever, an administrative body had to be appointed and 
rules laid down specifying how a given capital should be 
invested and how its interest should be applied. 

Many precautionary measures against betrayal of trust 
were provided (oaths, witnesses, state control, fines and 
punishment, legal actions, curses, blessings, disavowal 
of the endowment or its transfer to another body, etc.). 
Several hundreds of such endowments are known to U 9 , 
a symbol of the public generosity of the ancients. The 
economic crisis of the third century a.d. marked the 
approximate end of these general endowments. 

In Roman law only juridical persons of public law 
were permitted to receive and administer endowments, 
mainly subdivisions of the uerarium, fiscus, patrimomum , 
res prwata , or of municipal exchequers and a few collegia . 
Justinian I, if not one of his predecessors during the 
fifth century A.U., made endowments under ecclesiastical 
administration for piae causae legal also. The donor had, 
in all these cases, the right to stipulate for which lawful 
purposes his endowment was to be used. 

See CLUBS (GREEK and HOMAN), COLLEGIUM, FINANCE 
(GREEK AND HELLENISTIC). 

A. M. Andreades, History of Greek Public Finance (igu), index, 
B.v, ‘Epuloseii’ ; A. Berger, Encyclopaedic Dictionary of Roman Law 
(iQ.S.l). art. collegia, collegia luneratiria, confirmaiio donationis, 
dormtiu, donntin mb modo, cccleaia, paenitentin, piae causae, revncarc 
donationem, univcrsitaH, usucapio pro donato; O Brunecr, He\p. 
1919. iBi IT ; M. I. Finley, Studies in Land and Credit in Ancient 
Athens (1951), 90; Frank, Econ . Survey i- v, index, s.v. 'ioundntions' ; 
F. M. Heichclheim, PW art. 'Sitos'; RAC art. ‘Domaene’; Jones, 
Later Rom. Emp ch. zi ; A. Kuenzi, Erndosis (1023); R. Laqucur, 
Eptgraphische Untersuchungen zu gnechisc hen Vo/lisoeschluessen (1 927) j 
B. Lnum, Stiftungcn in der % nechischen und rdmtschen Antihe i, 11 
(1914); Magic, Rom . Rule Asia Mm , index; A. Manzmann, Griech - 
ische Sttftungsurkunden (igftz); Michcll, Econom, Anc Gr. 270, 
275, 385, Rostovtzeff, Hellenistic World ; Roman Empire 1 (indexes); 
H. Volkmann, Neue Jahrb. f. Anttke 1939, 3 ff. ; E. Ziebarin, 
'Stiftungen', PW Suppl. vii; For the texts cp. also Dittcnberg. 
S 1 G\ LSJ; Freisigke-Kicssling, Papyruswtirterbuch (indexes, s v. 
'inCdooLs'). F. M. H. 

ENDYMION ('Evbup.Ltov), in mythology, a remarkably 
beautiful young man, either king of Elis (Apollod. 1. 56 
and others) or a Carian (Aristophanes ap. Hesych., s.v. 


*Ev 8 vp.lwva ) ; his grave waB shown on Latmos (Hesych. 
ibid., Paus. 5. 1. 5), or at Elis (ibid.). Of several talc9 told 
of him (see v. Sybel in Roschcr’s Lexikon t s.v.) the most 
celebrated is that he was loved by the Moon. In the 
Elean version (Paus. ibid. 4) she bore him fifty daughters, 
evidently the fifty months of an Olympiud; usually (as 
Apollod., loc. cit.), he sleeps everlastingly, either because 
Zeus grunted it to him as a boon or for some other reason. 

H.J.R. 

ENIPEUS CEi/meuf), god of a river (in Thessaly, or 
Elis, schol. Od. 11. 238, cf. Strabo 8. 3. 32), loved by 
Tyro, daughter of Salmoneus (q.v.). As she wandered 
beside it, Poseidon took the form of the river-god and 
possessed her, making a wave curve over them to hide 
them. She hore Pclias and Neleus. H.J.R. 

ENNIANISTA, 'an enthusiast for Ennius’, a title 
claimed by a reader ( dvayvtLanjs ) who gave a public 
rccitatio clamorously applauded in the theatre at Puteoli 
from Ennius’ Annales. The incident, recorded by Gelhus 
(18. 5), illustrates archaizing taste in the second century 
a.d. J.W.D. 

ENNIUS, Quintus, bom in 239 d.c. in Rudiae in 
Calabria, a meeting-point of three civilizations; Greek 
(from Tarcntum), Oscan, nnd Latin (from Brundisium) — 
so Ennius said he had three hearts (Gell. 17. 17). In 204 
li.c. Cato brought him hack with lnm to Rome from 
Sardinia (Nepos, Cato 1, 4) where Ennius was serving 
with the Roman army. There, like Livius Andronicus, he 
lectured on poetry (Suet, de gramm. 1), hut anecdotes tell 
of his paupertas (Cic. Sen. 14). In 189 n.r. the consul M. 
Fulvms Nobihor took him, after the fashion of 1 lellemstir 
generals, on his Aetolian campaign (which Ennius cele- 
brated in the Annales and in his Ambrada , which may 
have been a play). The son of his new patron, in 184 u.c., 
took advantage of his position as a triumvir coloniur dedu- 
cendae and made Ennius a Roman citizen (Ann. 377 V. 
and Cic. Brut. 79). Anecdotes connect him with Scipio 
Nusica (Cic. de orat. li. 276) and Scrvius Sulpicius 
Galba (Cic. Luc. 51). His influence was great: Caecilms 
(q.v. 1) was V.nni primum enntuber nahs (Jerome on 179 
li.p.) and Pucuviu9 (q.v.) was his nephew. lie died in 169 
B.r. aged 70 (Cic. Brut. 78) and there was a story (no 
more) that his statue was in the tomb of the Scipios (Cic. 
pro Arch. 22). 

Tragedies, some twenty titles arc known, of which 
twelve are Euripidcan, perhaps three Aeschylean, none 
is certainly Sophoclean, and one original was by an 
obscure contemporary of Euripides (the Achilles of 
Aristarchus: Plaut. Poen. 1 ff.). Real possibilities exist in 
the fragments of Ennius for comparison with Greek 
originals (e.g. Alexandros and Telephus from papyri), 
especially in the case of Medea. Here the changes in 
Ennius’ translation of the nurse’s opening speech are 
interesting: mythology is simplified and explained, so 
that of the first 5^ lines only 3 J are translated, and are ex- 
panded to fill 7 ; the fine vivid style of Euripides is made 
solemn and bombastic with alliteration and assonance. 
The speech Med. 214 ff. has been turned by Ennius into 
a polymetric canticum (seen. 259 ff. V.) and, more im- 
portant, the great monologue of Medea hefore she slays 
her children shows dactylic tetrameters in Ennius and 
has therefore undergone the same treatment (see livius 
( i) ANDRONICUS, NAEVIUS, PLAUTUS, and CAECILIUS (i) 
Statius). Here and in the translation, e.g., of Eumenides 
905 ff. (seen. 15 1 ff. .V.), artificiality, a desire for careful 
patterning of language, and a delight in highflown 
usages have all contributed to substitute a rather grand 
formality for the natural ease of the Greek. It is possible 
to see in the fragments, however, something of the 
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grandeur of the composition and to understand Cicero’s 
admiration. Apart from these Greek tragedies, Ennius 
wrote praetexlae, of which Sabinae (the rape of the Sabine 
women; it contained a motif taken from Eur. Phoen . 
571 ff. in seen. 370 ff. V.) is an example and perhaps 
Ambracia (the dactyls of seen. 367 V. could be part of a 
canticum). 

Comedies', nothing worth while can be said of Ennius’ 
comedies, of which antiquity saw fit to preserve four 
separate lines. 

Saturac: four books of mixed verse, distinguished 
carefully by the ancient world (e.g. Diom. Gramm. Lai. i. 
485, 30 ff.) from the literary form invented hy Lucihus 
(q.v. 1). Some seventy lines are preserved together with 
a long prose pnrnphrase of the fable of the crested lark 
(Gell. 2. 29). The subject of another satura w as a contest 
between Life and Death. 

Scipio : a special poem celebrating the great Scipio 
Africanus, probably not a praetexta. Excellent group of 
four lines quoted by Macrob. Sal. 6. 2. 26 (— var. 9 ff . 
V.). The barbarous hexameter ( sparsis hastis longis campus 
\ plendet et horret : parodied by Lucihus 1190 M.) is 
quoted from this poem. 

Fpicharmus : Ennius translated one of the poems falsely 
attributed to Epieharmus of Sicily, It was on the subject 
rerum natura and the opening was a dream by Ennius 
(quoted by Cicero, Luc. 51). 

Tledyphagrtica: a composition bused on a gastronomic 
poem of Archestratus ot Sicily (end of 4th c. n.c.). 

Kuhemerus : a prose work based on the Upa dvaypa<f>fi 
of Kuhemerus (q.v.). The remarkable fact about this 
t\oik is that the deity whose majesty was most seriously 
infringed was not just a figure of the Greek Pantheon but 
Jupiter Optimus Maximus, the national god ot the 
Roman Stale. Extensive fragments are quoted polemically 
hy Lnctnntms. 

Annales: a work of decisive originality especially in 
its application of the dactylic hexameter to epic; it con- 
tained eighteen books and Ennius seems to have been 
writing it up to the time ot his death. The title is hnsed on 
the public records, the annales pontificum (cf. Servius on 
Verg. Aim. 1. 373); its arrangement was on the histoiical 
pattern of consular years. The epic opened with a dream 
111 which Homer appeared to Ennius and told him that he 
was his own reincarnation (0 and 15 V. and schol. on 
I’ers. prul. 2); this is symptomatic of the pride which 
characterized his attitude to his predecessors (book 7 
prologue, 213 ff. V.). Book I contained the story of the 
flight from Ti oy and the founding of Rome down to the 
death of Romulus; it also contained n famous concilium 
deorum on the Homeric pattern, parodied by Lucihus 
(q v. 1). Books 2“ 3 the story of the other kings ; book 6 
Pyrrhus; books 8-9 the Punic Wars (but omitting the 
lirst Punic War since Naevius had denlt with that) ; books 
to- 12 the Macedonian War; book 13 the war against 
Antiochus 192 ii. c. Books 15-18 the Tstnan campaign and 
kite 1 events, hut the details of these books are irrecover- 
able (see Gell. 17. 21. 43). Tattle more than this general 
outline can now be known of the architecture of the work. 
Stylistically it followed the lead of Livius Andronicus: 
archaisms are a very strong element (some, like endo for 
111 and induperator , were metrically conditioned) and in 
the formation of compounds (like altivolans, altisonus, 
omnipotens) Ennius followed Naevius rather than Livius; 
hut in the main the work represents the reaction in Latin 
of a style suitable for epic, remote from prose on the one 
baud, and from the excessive use of archaic features on 
the other. Metrically the work legislated for the Latin 
hexameter and Virgil’s metrical practice differs only in 
refinements of detail. The epic is perhaps the most re- 
markable achievement in Latin, and is the culmination of 
a literary activity so varied, both in prose and verse, that 


it rivals the achievement of the most distinguished Hellen- 
istic Greek writers. The meagre fragments that survive 
conceal a most serious loss for the understanding of Latin 
literature. 

1 . Vahlcn, Ennianae Pocsis Reliquiae 1 (iqoj); E. H. Wurmington, 
Remains of Old Latin (tqjs), iff (with trims )L Commentary on 
Annales by E. M. Stcuart (19.25); H. D Jocelyn, The Tragedies of 
Ennius (1967); O. Skutsch, Studio Enmana (19^7). E Norden 
Ennius und Vergilius (1915); R. Snell, 'Euripides 1 Alexandras', 
Hermes, EmzelBchi . 5 (1937), E. W. Handley and J. Rea, The Tele- 
phuB of Euripides, BIOS igS7'» S. Mariotti, Lezumt su Ennui (1951). 

G W. W. 

ENNODIUS, Magnus Felix (a.d. 473/4-521), of Gaul, 
bishop of Pavia, author of a hiography of his predecessor 
Epiphanius, a panegyric of Theodoric, letters, model 
speeches, miscellaneous poems (sacred and secular), and 
other writings. H is work is noteworthy for its combination 
of pagan and Christian elements; preoccupation with 
form is dominant. 

Tfxts W Hariri, CSEL vi, E. Vogel, MCH, A A vii J. Enntnine, 
RAC, h.v. Ennodius . A. II -W. 

EOS (7iow, "£«k, Aurora), the dawn-goddess, a figure of 
mythology rather than cult. She is daughter of Hyperion 
and Thea (Hesiod, Theog. 372); she drives over the sky 
in a chariot and pair ( Od . 23. 246), the horses being 
Lampos and Phaethon, i.e. Shiner and Bright. In other 
words, she is an important luminary, but less so than the 
Sun with his four-horse car. Her stock epithets, especially 
in Homer, are poSoftairruAo? (rosy-fingered) and *po#ro- 
ttctt Ao s" (saffron-robed), with obvious reference to the 
colour of the sky at dawn. 

For some unknown reason, she is imagined as very 
amorous, an actiological myth (Apollod. 1. 27) attributes 
this to the jealousy of Aphrodite, because Eos had been 
Ares' mistress, lienee most of the stories about her 
consist of kidnappings of handsome men to live with 
her ( ? a euphemism for sudden and mysterious death, 
see E. Rohde, Psyche* (1 907), index under ‘Entriickung'). 
The oldest of these lovers, so far as our documents go, i9 
Tithonus; she leaves his bed to shine (Od. 5. 1). In 
Ilymn. Horn. Vm. 218 ff. she asks Zeus to make him 
immortal, but forgets to ask immortal youth for him; so 
at last he becomes helpless with old age although he 
talks perpetually, and she shuts him up in a bedchamber. 
An old, perhaps original form of the story (see J. Th. 
Kakndis, 1 Vien. Stud. 1931, 25 ff.) is that in Hellamcus 
(fr. 140 Jacoby), that he became a cicada, which chirps 
ceaselessly. Memnon (q.v. 1) was their son. A quite ob- 
scure lover is Chtus, a cousin of Amphiaraus (q.v., Od. 
15. 250). Cephalus (q.v.) is much better known; in Ovid, 
Met . 7. 71 1 ff., Hyginus, Fab. 189. 2-3, it is Eos who 
suggests to him that he should try Procris’ constancy. In 
Hyginus also (ibid. 5 ff.) Artemis gives Procris the means 
to be revenged on Cephalus. This opposition between the 
amorous and the virginal goddess might be suggested hy 
Od. 5. 1 2 1 ff. ; there Eos makes Orion (q.v.) her lover, and 
the jealousy of the gods finds expression in Artemis killing 
him with her arrows, an unusual detail, for she regularly 
kills women, not men. 

In art she is generally winged, and is popular from the 
later sixth century: balancing Thetis at the Psychostasia 
of Achilles and Memnon or at their fight; or carrying 
Memnon's body from the field (Brommer, Vasenlisten 2 , 
259 ff., 290). From the fifth century she is shown pur- 
suing or carrying off Cephalus or Tithonu9, not always 
clearly distinguished (see Caskey— Bcazlcy, Attic Vase 
Paintings in the Museum of Fine Arts, Boston (1931-63), 
ii. 37 f.). She sometimes appears in a two-horse chariot, 
going about her business as the Dawn. H. J. R.; C. M. R. 

EPAMINONDAS (d. 362 n.c. ; date of birth uncertain) 
was a pupil of Lysis the Pythagorean, but his early 
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career is otherwise in doubt. Though he co-operated 
actively in the restoration of Theban power (379-371 
B.c.), his individual part is not distinguishable till 371, 
when he was Bocotarch for the first time. While repre- 
senting Thebes at the peace negotiations he refused to 
allow the Boeotian cities to be separately sworn, and 
consequently Agesilaus with the concurrence of Athens 
excluded Thebes from the treaty. Epaminondas was one 
of the commanders who met the invading Spartan army 
nt Lcuctra. Here he introduced the variant of a slanting 
attack by the left wing, which had been strengthened to 
the depth of fifty men (A <fui\ay£). The crushing 
defeat of the Spartan army which followed made Kpami- 
nondas famous. More than a year later he invaded the 
I’eloponncse (winter 370/69) to help the Arcadians to 
throw ofT Spartan control. When this was achieved 
without fighting, Epaminondas made the first recorded 
invasion of the Eurotas valley. He pressed home the 
moral advantage of this operation by establishing 
Mcssenian independence. His later invasions of the 
Pcloponnesc (369 and 367) had less effect. In 364 he 
decided to challenge the Athenian supremacy at sea, and 
led a fleet as far as Byzantium. But when war broke out 
again in Arcadia he commanded the Boeotians, and after 
a daring attempt to seize Sparta by surprise, he won an 
inconclusive victory at Mantinea, where he died of 
wounds. 

The nobility of Epaminondas’ character greatly im- 
pressed tradition. His political creations, independent 
Messema and Arcadia, survived with somewhat different 
consequences than he had intended. His new strategy 
ended the military supremacy of Sparta and led to the 
innovations of Philip II and Alexander. 

riulnrch'a Life (an excerpted by Thus. q. 13 ft). H. W. 1 J . 

EPAPHRODITUS (1,), Nero's freedman and secre- 
tary, helped him to unmask the Pisonian conspiracy 
and accompanied him in his final flight, lie was again 
secretary (a libellis) of Domitian, by whom he was killed 
(a.d. 95), apparently heeause he had helped Nero to com- 
mit suicide. Epictetus (q.v. 2) was his slave. He is probably 
not the man to whom Elavius Josephus dedicated his 
contra Apionem and Jewish Antiquities. 

It. Faqueur, Der jit disc he Histonkvr Flavius Josephus (1920), 23 ff ; 
L. A. CoiiutariH, Melanges d'arch. 1914, 383 H\ A. M. 

EPAPHRODITUS (2) of Chaeronca (1st c. A.n.) in his 
youth was a slave of the Alexandrian scholar Archias, 
who became his teacher. After obtaining his freedom 
from the governor of Egypt, M. Mcttius, he taught nt 
Rome and acquired a large library, lie died in the reign 
of Ncrva at the age of 75. 

Works: Commentaries on Homer’s Iliad and Odyssey 
(Steph. Byz., s.v. AairMr), etc.; EM 165. 3, etc.), which 
dealt with etymology, grammar, and interpretation. 
Commentaries on Hesiod’s Scutum ( Etym . Gud. 36. 13) 
and Callimachus’ Aetia (schol. Aesch. Eum. 2). Atgets, 
probably an etymological work (schol. Ar. Vesp. 352). 
Utpl arot^eioiv (schol. Thcoc. 1. 117). J. F. L. 

EPEIUS (Tifrmo's), in mythology, (1) son and suc- 
cessor (as king of Elis) of Kndymion (q.v. ; Paus. 5. 1. 4). 
(2) Maker, with the help of Athena, of the Wooden Horse 
(Od. 8. 493). lie was son of Panopeus, a poor warrior 
but an excellent boxer (//. 23. 664 ff.); cast9 the weight 
very badly (ibid. 839-40). In Stesichorus {lltu Persis, 
fr. 1 Vurthcim; Athenaeus, 457a) he is water-carrier to 
Agamemnon and Menelnus, and Athena pities his hard 
toil and (presumably) inspires him. This may be local 
tradition or Stesichorus’ invention. H. J. R. 

EPHEBOI (tyrifi 01) meant in normal usage boys who had 
reached the age of puberty and could refer to any age 


from 15 to 20. But at Athens it was also used in a technical 
sense to denote members of the Ephebic College. This 
institution was founded c. 335 B.c. on the initiative of 
Epicrates for the more efficient compulsory military 
training of youths reaching their 18th year. This age- 
group had always been liable to be called upon for mili- 
tary service but there is no clear evidence of any organized 
training institution before c. 335 B.c. The people elected a 
kosmetes to take charge of the whole organization and ten 
(later twelve) sophronistai (one from each tribe) to assist 
him, under the general jurisdiction of the strategoi (q.v.). 
Six teachers were uppomted comprising two puidotribai 
(for physical training) as well as four separate instructors 
in the use of heavy armour, the how, the javelin, and the 
catapult. At the end of the first year, which was spent in 
exercises and on guard duty in Munychia and Acte in 
common barracks, a review was held and the ephebes 
were granted a shield and spear by the State. Perhaps it 
was at this stage that they took the ephebic oath. In the 
second year they undertook duties in the country serving 
as penpoloi. During the two-year period they were exempt 
from civic duties and excluded from civic rights such as 
suing and being sued in the courts (except in certain 
cases). Thereafter they became full-citizens. After 305 
li.C. the training was no longer compulsory and by 282 

B. c., if not before, it was reduced to one year. About the 
same time the number of puidotribai was reduced from 
two to one. The sophronistai are mentioned for the last 
time in 303 B.C., though they do reappear in the time of 
Hadrian. With the end of compulsion the State no longer 
paid the ephehes the daily allowance (of 4 obols) and 
from now cm the ephebia became an institution for a 
wealthy elite and numbers declined, though they did 
increase again later. Teachers probably continued to be 
paid hy the state, but the kosmetes had to assume more 
and more of the financial burden himself, as the office 
became more and more of a liturgy. From c. 11N b.c. the 
paidotribes became a permanent, not an annual officer. 
Inscriptmnal evidence is scanty'from about the middle of 
the third to near the end of the second century B.c., by 
which time the ephebia emerges as an educational institu- 
tion, still retaining some ol its military character, but 
emphasizing not only civic and religious duties but also 
philosophy and literature. Indeed, an inscription of 
123/2 B.c. ( l(r 2 1006) shows that the ephehes attended 
philosophical lectures in the Ptolemaeum, Lyceum, and 
Academy. From 1 1 8 b.c. onwards foreigners were admit- 
ted. The ephebia was still flourishing in the second cen- 
tury a.d. hut began to decay towards the end of the third. 

In other parts of the Hellenistic world the school 
systems recognized the three age groups of paidcs , epheboi, 
and neoi and in this context the epheboi are the 15 to 17 
age-group (rcc education, § IV. 2). This is Nilsson’s inter- 
pretation of the inscriptional evidence (which he refers 
to a younger age-group than other authorities), and on this 
view there are no ephebic colleges of the Athenian pattern 
outside Athens. The Hellenistic neoi belong to the same 
age-group as the Attic epheboi and Nilsson believes that the 
programme of the schools for the neoi , combining physical 
(as distinct from military) training with cultural studies 
was a potent influence on the Athenian ephebia of the 
first century b.c. 

M. P. Nilsson, Die hrllemstische Schule (1955); H I. Marrou, 
A History of Education in Antiquity (1956); S. Dow, TAPA i960; 

C. lYlcikidis, Histotre de Vfphtbie attique (1962), O. W. Rcinmuth, 

‘The FoieiRncrs in the Atheimin ephebia 1 , Unw. of Nebraska Studies 
in Lang. 9, 1929. F. A. G. B. 

EPHEMERIDES (c^^cpiSee), diaries, a term applied 
particularly to the Royal Journal of Alexander the Great, 
kept by Eumcnes (q.v. 3) of Cardia. Its importance as 
providing official documentation for the early historians 
of Alexander may have been overrated by many modem 
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writers. Only Callisthenes seems likely to have had direct 
access to it, and he may not have needed it much, since 
he could write using his own notes on events still fresh. 
That Ptolemy had access to it, writing many years later, 
is possible, but only just. Almost certainly it was never 
published in full. The surviving quotations from it, 
relating mainly to Alexander’s drinking habits and to his 
last illness, tell us little about its scope, and even cast 
doubts on the authenticity of these excerpts themselves. 
Nevertheless, it is possible that the military and adminis- 
trative detail in Arrian’s history (and sometimes in that 
of Curtius Rufus) represent material from the Diary, by 
whatever channels it may have been transmitted. 

Fragments in FGrH 11 B i. No. 117 (1927). H. Erivlres, Die 
offiziellen Grundlagen der Alcxanderuberlieferung (1913); A. 

Rubmsiuii, The Ephemendes of Alexander's Expedition (1932), E. 
1'earson, Hist. 1954, 429 If. G. T. (J. 

EPHESIA GRAMMATA, formulae used in learned 
magic, see Eust. Od. 1864, 15. Cf. magic, §6. 

EPHESUS, a city at the mouth of the Cayster on the 
west coast of Asia Minor, which rivalled and finally 
displaced Miletus, and owing to the silting up of both 
harbours has itself been displaced by Smyrna as the 
seaport and emporium of the trade of the Maeandcr 
valley. Ephesus was founded by Ionian colonists under 
the leadership of Androclus, son of the Athenian king 
Codms. It had little maritime activity before Hellenistic 
times, was oligarchic in temper and open to native in- 
fluences. Ephesus maintained itself against the Cim- 
merians and also against the Lydian kingdom until its 
capture by Croesus, who contributed to the construction 
of the great temple of Aitemis and dedicated the 
columns fragments of which are preserved in the Rritish 
Museum. Under the Persians Ephesus shared the fortunes 
of the other seaboard cities ; it was a member of the Delian 
League, but revolted c. 412 b.c. and presently sided 
with Sparta. The temple was burned down on the night 
ol the birth of Alexander the Great, under whose control 
the city passed in 334. The city was replanned by Lysi- 
machus c. 294 and passed with the kingdom of Attalus III 
to the Romans in 133. It had meantime grown to a size 
and importance rivalled in the East only by Alexandria 
and the Seleucid capitals, and undet the Roman Empire 
it was the real (though not the titular) capital of the 
province Asia, and the residence of the proconsul. At 
this time, as earlier, the Temple treasury acted as a bank, 
in which deposits were made by cities, kings, and private 
persons. Acts xix gives a vivid picture of conditions in 
Ephesus in the middle of the first century a.d. In the 
provincial reorganization of Diocletian, Ephesus became 
the metropolis of the reduced province of Asia. The 
temple and part of the city have been excavated ; among 
the notable ruins uncovered are the Prytaneum (where 
copies of the cult statue of the Artemisium were found), 
arcaded streets, baths, gymnasia, temples nnd churches, 
and a library, almost all being ol Roman imperial 
times. Among famous citizens were the scurrilous poet 
1 lipponax, the philosopher Heraclitus, Zenodotus and 
Artemidorus, and the painter Parrhasius. 

Enc. Bril. (1964), 'EpiifcHUB’, gee bibliography ; F. Miltner. 
hphesos (Vienna, 195K): ti. E. Bean, Aegean Turkey (1966), ch. 7. 

W. M. C.; J. M. C. 

EPHETAI (tycrat) were an Athenian jury, fifty-one in 
number. Their origin and early history are obscure, but 
by the fifth’century B.C, they seem to have been selected 
by lot from citizens over 50 years of age, and to have been 
concerned with homicide cases only. Under the pre- 
sidency of the basileus {see archontks) they sat at the 
Palladion to try persons accused of unintentional killing, 
of complicity (/ 3 ouAeuoir) in killing, or of the killing 


(whether intentional or not) of a slave, a metic, or a 
foreigner; at the Dclphimon to try persons accused of 
killing who defended themselves by claiming that the act 
was committed lawfully; and at Phreatto to try persons 
accused of a second killing when already exiled for the 
first. Thus they tried almost all kinds or homicide not 
considered important enough for trial by the Areopagus 
(q.v.). A likely exception is the formal trial of unknown 
killers and of homicidal animals and inanimate objects; 
these cases were heard at the prytanrwn , possibly by the 
ephetai but more probably without any jury. The ephetai 
also took part in the procedure for pardoning a man 
exiled for unintentional homicide if there were no surviv- 
ing relatives of the killed man. Some scholars have sug- 
gested that by the end of the fifth century the fifty-one 
ephetai had been replaced by ordinary hcliastic jurors 
under the same name, but this view has not been uni- 
versally accepted. 

See dike (2), § 5. 

G. Smith, 'Dicasts in the Ephetic Courts’, CPhil 1924, 353 ff. ; 
R J. Bonner and (J. Smith, The Administration of Justice from 
Homer to Aristotle 1 (1930), Q 7 tt.; Hittnett, Hist. Athen. Const. 
30s 11. ; D. M. MucDuwdl, Athenian Homicide. Law (1963), 48 IT., 
nfctf. D. M. M. 

EP(H) LALTE S {'EifndXTTjs, 'Err-), in mythology, (1) a 
giant; (2) one of the Aloadae (q.v.); also (3) a demon of 
nightmare. See Rose, Handb. Gk. Myth. b 

EPHLALTES (4), Athenian statesman. About 465 b.c. 
he led a naval expedition beyond Phasehs (q.v.). Poor, 
incorruptible, and determined, he replaced Themistocles 
as the leading politician on the popular side, his principal 
opponent being Canon (q.v.). He successfully prosecuted 
a number of the Areopagites for their conduct in office. lie 
resisted the sending of help to the Spartans in 462 during 
the helot revolt, on the ground that Sparta was Athens’ 
rival for power. With the help of Pericles, now beginning 
his political career, he took advantage either of Cimon’s 
Hbscnce or of the revulsion of feeling on his inglorious 
return to pass measures stripping the Aeropagus (q.v.) of 
its more important powers (462/1); but so great was the 
hatred that he had aroused that he was murdered later in 
the same year. He was buried in the Ceramicus. 

F. Manm, Rend. Lmc. 1947, 3° 8 ff-J R- Sealcy, CPhil 1964, 11 ff.; 
E. Ruschcnbusch, Hist 1966, 369 11. A. W. G.; T. J. C. 

EPHLALTES (5), of Trachis, is said to have shown to 
Xerxes the path by which the Persians outflanked Leo- 
nidas at Thermopylae. The Delphic Ampliations set a 
price on his head (479 or 478), and the Spartans honoured 
as a hero another Trachinian who assassinated Ephialtes 
from personal motives (some ten years later, on his 
return from Thessaly, where he had taken refuge). 

I 1 . T. 

EPHIPPUS (1), Middle Comedy poet, named in the 
Victors’ List immediately before Antiphanes with one 
victory (IG ii z . 2325. 145). Of the twelve known titles, 
six may indicate myth burlesque; in Boumpis, 1 legacies 
fought drunk (fr. 2). Ridicule is frequent: fr. 14, u full- 
length portrait of an elegant ‘hypoplatonic’ youth (cf. 
Webster, Later Greek Comedy, 51 f.). Fr. 5 (how a fish 
larger than Crete is prepared for the table) has an early 
reference to Celts (Webster, ibid. 40 ff.). 

FCG i. 351 ff., III. 322 ff.; CAF ii. 250 ff. W. G. A. 

EPHIPPUS (2), an Olynthian hostile to Macedonia, 
contemporary with Alexander, wrote a pamphlet of 
malicious gossip which started the legend of Alexander’s 
excessive drinking. 

FGrH ii. 126. 
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EPHORS (" EtftopoL , probably from ttftopdv, but conceiv- 
ably connected with ovpos, ‘a guardian’), magistrates in 
several Dorian States (Sparta, Thera, Cyrene, Euespendcs, 
Heraclea Lucaniae). At Sparta they were elected annually 
by the citizens, and the senior ephor gave his name to the 
year. Combining executive, judicial, and disciplinary 
powers, they profited by the scarcity of written laws, 
and by the fifth century u.c., when they were five in 
number, they dominated the State (subject only to their 
rendering account to their successors). Their relation- 
ship to the monarchy suggests an origin in some early 
dispute between kings and aristocracy. Each month 
they exchanged oaths with the kings, the king swear- 
ing to observe the laws, the ephors to support the king. 
They had u general control over the kings’ conduct, 
could prosecute them before the Gcrousia, settle disputes 
between them, and enforce their appearance before their 
own board at the third summons. Two ephors accom- 
panied the king on campaign. In administration they 
negotiated with representatives of other States, convoked 
and presided over the Gerousia and Apclla (qq.v.), gave 
orders for mobilization and dispatch of the army. 

Besides possessing general powers of civil jurisdiction 
they could depose and prosecute other magistrates. In 
trials before the Gerousia they both presided and executed 
the sentences. In disciplinary matters they enforced 
the Lycurgan *00710? for the citizens, including super- 
vision of the State education; thev dealt more arbitrarily 
with the perioeci, and even more so with helots, through 
the Krypteia (q.v.). Briefly abolished by Cleomcnes 
III (227-222 h.c.), the office survived until at least A.n. 
200. 

Most ancient writers ascribed the creation of the office 
to Lycurgus (q.v. 2) or to King Theopompus (r. 700 
B.C.). A list of ephors was cited by some going back to 
754, but they wrongly believed that Theopompus was 
on the throne in 754, and the list is undoubtedly false. 
Whether its ‘creator’ invented the office or merely adapted 
some surviving primitive Dorian institution remains 
unclear. 

\V. den lJoer, Laconian Studies (1954), ig7 IT. fwith hilthoRtaphy). 

A M. W., W. G. V. 

EPHORUS of Cynic (c. 405-330 n.c.), contemporary of 
Theopompus and a pupil of Isocrates. His various works 
included a history of Cyme {' ETnxdspio*; Adyo?), a treatise 
on style (llcpl Acfecuy), and two hooks (IJtpl evprjfiaTuw) 
which aimed at satisfying the demand for popular in- 
formation on diverse topics characteristic of the period. 
His importance rests on his universal history (Vcrropuu) 
in thirty books. Beginning with the Return of the 
llcracleidae on the theory that this was the first period 
of verifiable fact, it reached the siege of Permthus, 341. 
Book 30 was added by his son Demophilus to complete 
the work with an account of the Sacred War. The 
arrangement was on a subject system (Diod. Sic. 5. 1. 4) 
merging later into an annalistic framework. 

Our knowledge of Ephorus largely depends on the fact 
that he w ■> 1? e chief source of Diodorus books 11—16, 
whose abndgi merit follows him very closely (see fr. 191). 
He consulted numerous authorities, correcting Hero- 
dotus by C tesias, using a strongly' biased Athenian source 
for the Pentccontaetia, perhaps Hcllanicus or Andmtion, 
and colouring Thucydides’ account of the Peloponnesian 
War under the influence of fourth-century pamphleteers. 
He wisely preferred the Oxyrhynchus historian (q.v.) to 
Xenophon, and consulted Callisthcnes and political 
pamphlets like those of Lysander and Pausanias. Al- 
though he failed in criticism of sources and was no 
military expert, he was, except for Xenophon, the most 
important historian of the fourth century. His work was 
known to Polybius, was extensively used by Diodorus 


and Strabo, and was one of the sources of Polyaenus, 
Pompeius Trogus, and Plutarch. His influence lasted 
well into the Roman Empire. See also historiography, 
GREEK, § 4. 

FClrTT ii A. 70, G. L. llarber, The Historian Ephorus (1935, with 
bibliography). G L. 11. 

EPHRAEM SYRUS, e. A.n. 306-73, was born at Nisihis 
where he lived until Jovian's surrender to the Persians 
(363) forced him to move to Edessa. He wrote (mainly 
verse) in Syriac; lie could read Greek and was influenced 
hy Hellenistic rhetoric. His ‘hymns’ contain many histo- 
rical references, c.g. to the situation at Nisibis, to the 
sufferings of the Church under Julian and the restoration 
of church life under the Persians, and to the Arian con- 
troversy. Greek adaptations of his verses were current 
during his lifetime, and the fame he enjoy ed is attested 
by Jerome. A small proportion of his woiks has been 
critically edited. 

D. 1 lt-mmcrdiriffcr-lliiidoii and J Kirchmeyei in Ihrtionnaire de 
Spu ituahtt iv (1959), 800 if., K. llcck, RAC v (19*0 ). 520 IT. 11 . C. 

EPIC CYCLE, t'niKGs *d*Ao?, a collection of early Greek 
epics, aitificially arranged in a scries so as to make a 
narrative extending from the beginning of the world to 
the end of the heroic age. Apart from the Iliad and 
Odyssey, we possess only meagre fragments of the poems 
involved, and our knowledge of what poems were in- 
volved is itself incomplete. We are best informed about 
those that dealt with the Trojan War and related events: 
there were six besides the fluid and Odyssey, and sum- 
maries of their contents are preserved in some Homer 
MSS. as an extract from the Chreslonmthia of Proclus 
{see neoplatonism; but some think an earlier Protlus). 
Apollodorus and Hyginus {see mythographi ns) draw on 
a related source lor their accounts of the Trojan War. 
Among monumental sources, the 'Tabula Ilia a’ {JO 
xiv. 1284) is of particular interest. 

2. The poems were composed bv various men, 
mainly or wholly in the seventh and sixth centuries h.c 
(Earlier dates given by chroniclers art* valueless.) The 
Cycle is not mentioned as a whole before the second 
century A.n. But a Trojan Cycle, at least, seems to have 
been drawn up not later than the fourth century u.c:., 
since Aristoxcnus {Vitae Humeri, p. 32 Wil.) knew an 
alternative beginning to the Iliad evidently meant to link 
it to a pieccding poem. Indeed, some of the Trojan epics 
seem designed merely to cover an allotted span of events, 
Ansi. Poet. i459* lb criticizes the Cyprus and Little Iliad 
for their lack of a unifying theme. 

3. The cyclic poems (this term by convention excludes 
the Iliad and Odyssey) were sometimes loosely attributed 
to Horner ; but Herodotus rejects this for the Cyprus (2. 
117) and queries it for the Epigom (4.32), und later 
writers generally use the names of obscurer poets or the 
expression d (ri Kim/nti, etc ) woiT/truf. The poems seem to 
have been well known in the fifth and fourth centuries, 
but little read later; no papyrus fragment ol them has 
been identified. Proclus’ knowledge of them is demon- 
strably indiiect. 

4. The poems known or presumed to have been in- 
cluded in the Cycle, and the poets to whom they wcie 
ascribed, were as follows. 

(1) In first place stood a theogony (O.C.T. Ilomeri 
Opera v. g6-8). Comparison with Apollodorus and 
Orphica indicates that an Orphic Lheogony was chosen, 
but doctored. 

(2) Titanomachia : Eumelus (q.v.) or Arctinus of 
Miletus. 

(3) Oedipodia (6,600 lines): Cinaethon of Lacedaemon. 

(4) Thebais{ 7,000 lines) : I Iomer(but more often anony- 
mous). Highly esteemed by Pausanias (q. 9. 5), who says 
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that even Callinus knew the poem as Homer’s; but if the 
name is correct, Callinus may only have alluded to the 
legend and to 'earlier singers’. On the subject of this and 
the following poem, see adrastijs. 

( 5 ) Epigoni (7,000 lines): Homer. (‘Antimachus’ in 
schol. Ar. Pax 1270 might mean Antimachus of Teos, 
but may he a confusion with the Thebais of Antimachus 
(q.v.) of Colophon. Cited by Herodotus and parodied 
by Aristophanes. The first line survives, and implies 
another poem preceding. 

(6) Cypria (11 books): Homer, Stasinus of Cyprus, or 
llcgcsias of (Cyprian) Salamis. The poem dealt with the 
preliminaries of the Trojan War (wedding of Pcleus and 
Thetis, judgement of Paris, rape of Helen) and all the 
earlier part of the war down to the point wheie the Iliad 
begins. Fr. 1 implies no poem preceding, it was familiar 
to Herodotus, ICunpides, Plato, and Aristotle. The title, 
Tfi Kvirptu. (or?/), seems to refer to the poem’s place of 
Origin - cl. rd NavnaKna Irrrj , 1) <Pu iKtittf. 

(7) lltad. There were alternative versions of the begin- 
ning and end which linked it with the adjacent poems 
(above, § 2; schol. T //. 24. 804). 

(8) Acthinpis (5 books) - Homer or Arctinus. The mam 
events were the deaths of Pcnthesilea, Thersites, Mem- 
non (qq.v.), and Achilles. The title refers to Memnon’s 
Ethiopians; there was an alternative title Amazonia. 

(q) Little Iliad (4 books): Homer, Leselics of Mytilene 
or Pyrrha, Thestondes of Phocaea, C'inaethon, or Dio- 
dorus of Erythrae. The suicide of Ajax, the fetching 
of rinloLtetes and Ncoptolcmus (qq.\.), the wooden 
horse, Smon (q.v ), the entry into Troy. (The last parr, 
which overlaps the I Hu Penis, is omitted by Prod us, and 
may have been omitted from the poem when it formed 
part of the Cycle.) The poem must have acquired the 
name ’/Aiar independently of the Iliad, and then heen 
called 'little' (fun-pa) to distinguish it. 

(10) llm Persis (’/Ai'on rrepai^, gen. -180?) (2 books): 
Autinus or I .caches. The Trojan debate about the horse, 
l.aocoon (q.v.), the sack of Troy, and departure of the 
Creeks. Aeneas left the city before the sack, not as in 
Virgil. The same title was given to a poem of Stesichorus. 

(11) Nostoi (5 hooks). Homer, Agias (or Hegias) of 
Troczen, or Kunielus (q \ .) The returns of various Greek 
hemes, ending with the murder of Agamemnon, Orestes’ 
revenge, and Mcnelaiis’ homecoming. The Odyssey 
alludes to these events — so much that it cannot have been 
intended to accompany the Nostoi — and its poet knew 

eo'aros' as a theme of song (1. 326, cf. 10. 15). 
Stesichorus also wtote Nostoi. 

(12) Odyssey. Aristophanes of Byzantium and Aristar- 
(hus put the end of the poem at 23. 2c>h, and so perhaps 
counted what followed as part of the Telegonui. 

(13) Telegonui (2 books): Eugammon of Cvrene. An 
dement of romantic fiction was conspicuous here (see 
(M)Yssi us, § 3). The appeal ance in a Cyrcnean poet of 
Atcrsilaus as a son of Odvsseus suggests a sixth-century 
date (Arcesibis, q.v.), and Eusebius dates Eugammon to 
5(16 

5. Vanous other early epics were current in antiquity, 
and some of them may have been included in the Cycle. 
Their remains are collected by Kinkel in EOF. 

Tims, T. \V. Allen, iJomen opera (O.CT lqn-jo) v. 93 fT ; 
T llrrhe, Homer , Dichtimg unit .S ago 11 (1922), 149 ff. (Proclus only. 
A Scw ryns, Rtchenhes sur la Chrestnmathie de rroclos iv (1961).) 

l)ISt ussion, K G. Wtlikri, Ihr tptschf Cyilus* (1865-82); U von 
Wil.irnnwitz-Moellenclrirff, llnmensihe Uvtrrsuchungt*i(i\&$+), 32H IT ; 

H. Monro, Hamer's Odyssey, Hooks XJlI-XXlV (1901), 34O IT ; 
J VVarkcrnaBcl, Sprachhche Unlersuchungen zu Homer (1916), 181 tf , 
lltthr, op til , 200 fT., 171 ff ; A Kz.ich, PW xi. 2347 (1 , W. Kull- 
nunin, Lite {Juclleti der JhaS (i960). M L W, 

EPICEDIUM (fViK'T/f'ieioi' sc. fit Any, see inner), in 
Eatin literature a poem in honour of a dead person. The 
term is not found in Latin before Statius; the thing itself 


is older, for the nenia and laudatio funebris (qq.v.) con- 
tained its essentials. Strictly speaking, the epieedium was 
a song of mourning chanted over a corpse ( cadauere 
nondum sepulto, in contrast with fmrdifnov, Serv. ad Verg. 
Eel. 5. 14), but it came to mean more generally a poem 
honouring a deceased person, scarcely ’distinguishable 
from a Opijvos ( see dirge ). Themes appropriate to the 
Comolatw (q.v.) were naturally also in place in the 
epieedium , despite the different purposes of the two types 
of poem. There is also a close relation with the metrical 
epitaphs, several of which (Buechelcr, Carm. Eptgr. nog; 

1 1 1 1 ; 1 i8g; 1237) are really epitedia. 

The constituent elements in the epieedium are lamenta- 
tion and eulogy. Accompanying these (notably in the 
Consolatio ad Lwiam or Epicedton Drusi , and in Statius) 
are consolatory reflections — irrevocability of fate, neces- 
sity of submission, faith in survival. Other customary 
features are frequent employment of mythology, apo- 
strophes and invocations, indignation nguinst destiny or 
the gods, thoughts on the vanity of birth or youth or 
merit, justification of lament, hope or assurance that the 
dead will be received m the other world by the A lanes, 
finally (in Statius) description of Inst hours and of ob- 
sequies. 

The metres nrc principally the hexameter and the 
elegiac couplet. Length varies considerably : the shortest 
pieces are about ten lines long; the longest (Consol, ad 
Liv.) is 474. Their literary worth is also very variable: 
contrast a masterpiece by Propertius with the poverties 
of the Elegiae in Maeeenatem. 

See especially: Catullus 101; Verg. Eel. 5. 20-44; 
Arn. 6. Hbo-86; Hor. Carrn. 1. 24; Propert. 3. 7; 18 ; 4. 
11; Ov. Am. 3. q; Pont. 1. q; Consol, ad Liviam and 
Elegiae in Marccnatem (authors unknown); IVlart. 5. 37; 
6. 85; Stat. Silv. 2. 1; 6; 3. 3; 5. 1; 3; and 5; Auson. 
Epirrd . in patrrm\ Parcntalia. 

Some Epwedia semi-parndicnlly concern animnls: 
Catull. 3; Ov. Am. 2. 6; Stat. Silv. 2. 4 and 5. There nre 
of course Greek models and parallels for this theme; sec 
Anth. Pal. 7. i8g~2i(i. 

O. Scliantz, I)e . . . crmsnlatinne ad J.ii'iam deque camunum lonsol 

. historui (iHHq); A. Pins, ‘Dcgh cpiccdn latim’ (Jilt", dt fllol iHijo); 
O. Crubius, PW, s.v.; E. GaUdier, Ltudv sur la fiot'sie funeraue 
romainc d'aprvs Its tnstriptwns (1922), 200 11 , 267 t.; G. 1 Icrrlingtr, 
Totenklage uin J'l ere in der ant. Du htung (1910) , R. I.attimon., Themes 
in Greek and halm I’'pitaph\ J (1962); rommrntarirs on Statius’ Silvar 
bv I'. Vollmcr (iHyS), II. I-'rcrc II. J Izaac(iy44). 

C. E. , D. A. R. 

EPICHARMUS, a Sicilian writer of comedy, was active 
during the first quarter of the fifth century n.c., as 19 
clear from his references to Anaxilaus of Rhegium (fr. 
q8) and to Aeschylus (fr. 214). He was probably a native 
of Syracuse (our earliest evidence for this is Theocr. 
Eptgr. 18 and Marm. Par. 71), but other cities laid claim 
to him ; Arist. Poet. i44S a 32 is ambiguous, but may mean 
that the Sicilian Megarians regarded him as their own. 
Aristotle also says that Epicharmus was ‘much earlier 
than Chiomdes and Magnes’ (q.v.), and if this is true he 
must have been nn established poet during the last part of 
the sixth century. 

The titles and fragments of his plays (now significantly 
augmented by papyri) indicate thnt he was particularly 
fond of mythological burlesque; Heracles and Odysseus 
were the ‘heroes’ of many of these burlesques. Logos and 
Logina is shown hv fr. 87 to have heen mythological m 
character, a fact which could hardly have been guessed 
from its title. Some titles, like those of Attic comedies, 
are plurals, c.g. Islands , Persians , Sirens. It is a pity that no 
fragment enables us to decide beyond doubt how many 
actors these plays required or whether they required a 
chorus. The abundance of plural titles constitutes a 
pnmn facie case for a chorus. Certain fragments (6, 34) 
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surest that there may have been three actors on stage 
simultaneously, but this evidence is far from decisive. 
The scale of his plays is also uncertain. His language is 
Sicilian Doric, and is as colourful and sophisticated as 
that of Old Attic Comedy; he uses a variety of metres 
Kara or txov, but there are no lyrics among the extant 
fragments. 

A considerable number of philosophical and quasi- 
scicntific works were attributed to Kpicharmus in anti- 
quity. The hard core of these may have been a collection 
of maxims made from his plays (cf. Theocr. loc. cit.), but 
as early as the fourth century B.c. the Pseudepieharmeia 
were regnrded as forged (Aristoxenus fr. 45 Wehrli), and 
continued to be so regarded by critical historians, though 
the less critical treated them without scruple ns genuine 
works of Kpicharmus. A certain Alcnnus argued that 
Plato derived much of his doctrine from Kpicharmus 
(Diog. Laert. in. 9 ff.), but it is hardly credible that the 
passages cited in support of this allegation were composed 
early in the fifth century; one of them (fr. 171) appears to 
parody the technique (naw ficv ovv) of Platonic dialogue. 
The tradition that Kpicharmus was a Pythagorean first 
appears in Plutarch ( Numa 8). 

Kaibcl, CGF i. HStK; Olivieri, FCGM i; Pickard-Camhndije- 
Webster, Dithyramb 1 2jo ff . ; L. Berk, Epicharmus (1964). K. J. I). 

EPICRATES, Middle Comedy poet, of Ambracia. In 
fr. 1 1 (before 347 u.u.) Epicrates cleverly describes 
scientific research m botany by Plato and his disciples. 

FCG ii. 3(15 ff.; CAF ii. 282 ff. 

EPICTETUS (1) (ft. 520-500 b.c.), potter and vase- 
painter in Athens, known from one potter's and thirty- 
nine painter's signatures, chiefly on red-figure cups with 
dainty compositions. One vase signed by Epictetus is 
attributed to the Cleophrades painter, a successor of 
Euthymidcs (q.v.) and a forerunner of the strong style, 
who painted from 510 to 480; he should perhaps be 
known as Epictetus II. 

llcuzley, AUV 254. 404; Alii ' 1 70. 1B1. T. H. L. W. 

EPICTETUS (2) (<-. A.n. 55 to c. 135), of Ilicrapolis 
(Phrygia), Stoic philosopher. He grew up as a slave of 
Epaphroditus (q.v. 1), who allowed him to attend the 
lectures of Musomus Rufus and later set him free. Epic- 
tetus then began to teach philosophy in Rome. When in 
8 q Domitian banished the philosophers from Rome, he 
went to Nicopolis (Epirus), where he continued teaching 
to the end of his life. He acquired a large audience and 
many distinguished followers, among them Flavius 
Arrianus (see ahrian; cos. c. a.ii. 130), who collected his 
lectures (bia.Tpifial) t probably in eight books, four of 
which have come down to us, and later published a sum- 
may of his philosophy in the famous Manual (e'y^eipi- 
5 lov). Through these posthumous publications he had 
great influence on the Emperor M. Aurelius. 

Though Epictetus considered logic useful because it 
prevents us from being deceived by faulty arguments 
(Arrian 1. 17), he was but little interested in the purely 
theoretical side of philosophy, except theology, lie 
taught that the universe is the work of God, and that 
Divine Providence manifests itself in its unity and order. 

Contrary to the early Stoics he did not teach for the 
few and for the self-reliant, but for the many and the 
humble. He used to say that only he who had become 
aware of his weakness and his misery could profit from 
the teaching of the philosophers. He taught the common 
brotherhood of man. Wrongdoers, he thought, should 
not be punished as criminals, but pitied, because they 
are more unhappy than their victims. 

Like the early Stoics he wanted to make man free and 
independent of the vicissitudes of fortune. We must not, 


he said, let our happiness depend on things which are 
not in our power. The only thing which is always in 
one’s power is one’s own self and one’s will. This we must 
keep unblemished. We must be indifferent to death, 
pain, and illness, and even the loss of our dearest relatives 
must not touch us. For all this not only belongs to the 
external world, but also happens through Divine Pro- 
vidence, which is always good. 

Epicteti Dissert ationes ab Arnano dtgeslae, ed. II. Sihenkl 1 (1916) ; 
ed Souilh6-J Affu (nude, 1943-63) , A. fioiihdffcr. Epihtet und die Stua 
(1890); Die Ethik des Sinkers Epiktet (1H94), Th Colardeuu, Etude 
1 ur Epiclete (1903), D. S. Sharp, Epictetus and the New Testament 
(1914); M. Pohlenz, Die Sloa 1 (1955-9). K von F. 

EPICURUS ( b . Samos, 341 R.c.; d . Athens, 270 b.c.), 
moral and natural philosopher. His father, Neocles, a 
schoolmaster, was an Athenian of the deme Gargettus, 
who emigrated to the Athenian colony in Samos; his 
mother’s name was Chaerestrate. As a boy he was taught 
by the Platonist Pamphilus. At 18 he was required to go 
to Athens to serve as an ephebe ; Xenocrales was then head 
of the Academy and Aristotle was in Chalcis, and Men- 
ander was in the same class as Epicurus. He rejoined his 
family, who had left Samos, in Colophon. At this time or 
earlier he studied under Nausiphancs, from whom he 
learnt about the atomist philosophy of Democritus. When 
he was 32 he moved to Milylene in Lesbos, and then to 
Lampsacus on the Hellespont; in both places he set up 
a school and began to acquire pupils and loyal friends. 

lie returned to Athens about 307/6, and bought a 
house, with a garden which became the eponymous head- 
quarters of his school oi philosophy. Apart from occa- 
sional visits to Asia Minor, he remained in Athens until 
his death in 270, when he bequeathed his garden and 
school to llcrmnrchus of Mitylene. 

(The main sources lor his biography ure those col- 
lected by Diogenes Laertius, 10. 1-2 1.) 

2. The Epicurean School in Athens consisted of a 
group of people who lived together on Epicurus’ pioperty, 
secluding themselves from the affairs of the city and 
maintaining a modest and even austere standard of living, 
in accordance wirh the Master’s teaching. The rompany 
included slaves and women. Contemporary Epicureans 
often mentioned in the literature w F eie his most devoted 
companion, Metrodorus of Lampsacus, who died before 
Epicurus; Lconteus and his wife Thcmista, also of 
Lampsacus; Hermarchus of Mitylene, the second head 
of the school in Athens; and a slave called Mys. 

The school was much libelled in antiquity, perhaps 
because of its determined privacy and also because of 
Epicurus’ professed hedonism. The qualifications which 
brought this hedonism close to asceticism were ignored, 
and members of rival schools accused the Epicureans of 
many kinds of profligacy. In Christian times, Epicur- 
eanism was anathema because it taught that man is 
mortal, that the cosmos is the result of accident, that 
there is no providential god, and that the criterion of the 
good life is pleasure. Centuries of prejudice have pio- 
duced such caricatures as Sir Epicure Mammon, in Ben 
Jonson’s Alchetnist, and the modern use of the word 
‘epicure’. 

3. Writings. Diogenes Laertius (10. 26) reports that 
Epicurus wrote more than anyone else — about 300 rolls. 
Most of these are lost, including his thirty-seven books 
On Nature — of which there are a few, much mutilated 
papyri extant from Herculaneum. Apart from fragment- 
ary quotations, the following three letters and two collec- 
tions of maxims have been preserved, the first four all in 
the 10th book of Diogenes Laertius: 

(1) Letter to Herodotus: a summary of his philosophy 
of nature. 

(2) Letter to Pythocles: a summary of meteorology 
(possibly not authentic Epicurus but the work of a pupil). 
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(3) Letter to Menoeceus: a clear, elementary summary 
of Epicurean morality. 

(4) Kvpiai A 6 £a 1 ( Ratae Sententiae , Principal Doc- 
trines)-. forty moral maxims. 

(5) Cnomologium Vaticanum ( Vatican Sayings) : 
eighty-one similar short sayings, discovered in a Vatican 
MS. by C. Wotke in 1888. 

Apart from the letter to Menoeceus, and a few of the 
maxims, Epicurus’ surviving writings are needlessly 
difficult, clumsy, ambiguous, badly organized, and full 
of jargon. Present-day knowledge and appreciation of 
Epicurus’ system depends very largely on the poem of 
Lucretius, De rerum natura. Although this was written 
more than 200 years after the rime of Epicurus, it appears 
to contain very little philosophical doctrine which was 
not taught by Epicurus himself. 

4. OoCTRiNHS. r Phe purpose of philosophy is practical: 
to secure a happy life. Hence moral philosophy is the 
most important branch, and physics and epistemology 
are regarded as subsidiary. (For this tripartition, see 
Sextus Empiricus, Math. 11. i6y, and fur the compara- 
tive evaluation K. A. 1 1 and Diogenes Laeitius to. 30.) 

(a) Moral Philosophy. ‘We say that pleasure is the 
beginning and end of living happily’ (Letter to Mcnoe- 
icus 128). It is a datum of experience that pleasure is 
naturally and congenitally the object of man's pursuit. 
Since it is a fact, however, that some pleasures are tem- 
porary and partial, and involve pain as well, it is necessary 
Vo distinguish between pleasures, and to take only those 
tohich are not outweighed by concomitant or subsequent 
pains Pain is caused by unsatisfied desire; so one must 
recognize that those desires which are natural and neces- 
sary are easily satisfied; others are unnecessary, and if 
one views them properly they do not cause distress. The 
limit of pleasure is the removal of pain ; to seek always for 
more pleasure is simply to spoil one’s present pleasure 
unnecessarily with the pain of unsatisfied desire. Pleasure 
m not so much the process of satisfying desires, but rather 
lilt* state of having desires satisfied. 

Pleasure of the soul, consisting mainly of contempla- 
tion or expectation of bodily pleasure, is more valuable 
than bodilv pleasure. The ideal is dr a f ml; in, freedom 
bom disturbance. The study of philosophy is the best 
wav to achieve the ideal: by teaching that the soul dies 
with the body, being made of atoms as the body is, it 
trees a man from fear of death and life after death ; by 
teaching that the gods do not interfere and that the 
physical world is explained by natural causes, it frees him 
from fear of the supernatural, by teaching him to keep 
out of competitive life in politics and administration (the 
slogan was Adfte flidtaas), it frees him from the distress of 
jealousy and failure; by teaching him to avoid intense 
(motional commitments, it frees him from the pain of 
emotional turmoil. 

Epicurean morality was less selfish than it seemed. 
Starting from the idea of pleasure, Epicurus found a 
place for most of the conventional virtues (though not 
lor the Aristotelian p-cyaXoirfH-nein or jxeyaAoi/ru^iix), and 
especially for those of temperance and loyalty. The 
Epicurean communities were famous even among their 
enemies for the friendship which bound members to each 
other and to the foundei. 

(ft) Canonic was explained in a book (now lost) called 
Kuvdn' f which means ‘Straight edge’ or ‘Rule’. Its subject 
matter was bow to distinguish true from false proposi- 
tions. It taught that sense-perception, the mechanics of 
which are explained in the physics, is reliable, in the 
M‘nse that the mental image formed by means of sensation 
always corresponds to the physical object which caused 
the sensation. This physical object is always an cfftoiAoy 
(idol) — an extremely fine ‘film’ of atoms given off from 
die surface of compounds in the physical world. 


In normal sense-perception, a stream of similar cTSujAa 
proceeding from the surface of an object without inter- 
mission activate the soul-atoms of the perceiver in the 
sense-organs, and the soul-atoms by their motions some- 
how picture the characteristics of the external object. 
The picture is retained in the mind as a memory. Delu- 
sions occur when single or damaged ctfiwAa cause an 
image to form which looks like those formed by con- 
tinuous streams of ifSo>Au; a man is deluded only by 
judging it to he one of the latter. Thus Epicurus hoped to 
answer those who doubted the validity of sense-percep- 
tion : judgements can be wrong, but sense-perception itself 
always corresponds accurately with something in the 
external world; and judgement can be improved by 
philosophy. (Letter to Herodotus 46-52, Lucretius IV). 

(r) Physics. Epicurus adopted the atonust theories of 
Democritus, with some changes which can often he seen 
us attempts to disarm Aristotle’s criticisms of atomism. 

Epicurus’ metaphysical argument for the existence of 
unchanging and indestructible atoms and void comes 
from Leucippus and Democritus, who were themselves 
responding to the Eleatic school. Arguments about being 
and not-being show that there must be permanent 
elements; arguments about divisibility show that there 
must he indivisibles ; the fact of motion shows that there 
must be void in which the elements move. 

Change is explained as the rearrangement of unchange- 
able atoms. The cosmos itself is a combination of atoms 
which came together at some point of tune by purely 
natural causes, and it will perish similarly by the dispersal 
of its component atoms. Our cosmos is one of an in- 
definite number, past, present, and future. 

Gods exist, living a happy life sernpiternally in the 
intercosmic spaces. They take no thought for our cosmos, 
or for any other; such concern would detract from their 
perfect Epicurean contentment. It is good for man to 
respect and admire them, but not to expect favours or 
punishments from them. 

Atoms move naturally downwards, because of their 
weight, unles they collide with other atoms. All combina- 
tions are due to collisions. Since collisnns would be in- 
explicable if only downward motion occurred, it must he 
that there are deviations from the straight downward 
path — not large enough to he observable, nor frequent 
enough to create an unpredictable, random universe. 
This theory of deviation ( clinumcn or swerve) also ac- 
counts for the fact that actions of animals, including men, 
are not determined wholly by their genetic constitution 
and their environment (Lucretius 2. 62—332). 

Our cosmos developed out of a collection of atoms in 
space, in which first the sky, air, sea, and earth were 
separated from each other by natural motions, and later 
the earth grew vegetation and finally animal species. No 
gods intervened: natural motions are enough to account 
for the development of everything in the world. A theory 
of the survival of the fittest accounts for the apparently 
purposive features of living things. 

Epicurus contradicted the Aristotelian cosmology on 
all these points: the infinite universe, the plurality of 
worlds, the perishability of our world, the existence 
of void, the finite divisibility of matter, the ‘evolution’ of 
natural kinds, the rejection of a divine first cause, the 
rejection of final causes. The Aristotelian world picture 
gained much wider allegiance, both in antiquity and in 
the Middle Ages, and it was not until the rise of the 
‘mechanical philosophy’ in the 17th century that Epicur- 
eanism again became a serious rival to Aristotelianism. 

For fuller bibliography, see HausBleiter in Bursian, Jahresb. 1941, 
1 tr., and P. Dcl.aryj 'Some Rcccnr Publications on Epicurus and 
Epicureanism’, Classical Weekly 1955, 169 ff. 

H. IJsener, Eptcurea (1887; standard work, containing the extant 
writings and fragments, except papyri). 

Editions, Translations, and Commentaries: E. Bignone (192 a; 
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Ital trann., ael. frs., and notes); P. von der Muehll (1922; text only); 
C. Hailey (1926, text. Ena. trails , scl. iru , comm.); R. D. Hicks 
O925; lx>eb ClanHicul Library, Diogenes Laertius vol. 2; text and 
trams ) ; G. Arnffhetn (igf>o; text, Italian trans., comm ; includes 
frr. ot Dtp l Runnel M. Geer (1964) Eiyj. trans. only). 

Moulhn Litehatuhf (selection): C. Giunsam, Sludt l.iurrziani 
(Lucr. vol. i, 1H96); W. Cronert, Kolntcs urui Menedemos (i<jof>); 
R. 1 ), Hicks, Slotc and Epicurean (1910); C Builcy, The Greek 
Atonusts and Epicurus (igzH), reviewed critically by R. Phdippson, 
Gnomon 1930, 46 ff. ; E. UiRnoiie, L' Anstutele perduto e la fonnazione 
JHosofica di E (1916) , W Sc-luiud, E., Krilik der platontsihen Elemen- 
tenlehre (lgjft); II. Knmnjfton, Science and Politics m the Ancient 
World (1939); C. Diano, ‘La pnicolo^ia d’Epicuro e la teoria dello 
passioni’, Giomale cntico della Jilosojia itahana 1919, 105 0 ; 1940. 
151 ff.; IQ4I, 5 ff-I 1042, 5 A. and 121 ff.; W. Schmid, 'Gutter und 
Menschen in der ThcoloRie Epikurs’, Rh. Mus. 1951, 07 ff : Cl. 
Freymutli, Zur Lehre run den Ghtterbilden in der rpikurnsefien Philo- 
sophic (Deutsche Akad., 1953); N. W. DeWitt, Epicurus and his 
Philosophy ( 1 9 S 4 . over-enthusiastic) ; P. Morlan, Studies in Epicurus 
and Aristotle (igbo), W. Schmid, article ‘Epikur 1 in RAC; Knut 
Kievc, Gnosis Theon (Symb. Oslo Suppl. 1963), David J. Furlev, 
Two Similes in the Greek Atonusts (19 Gy), B. l'arnnKlon, TVie 
Faith of Epicurus (1967); Mane Boas, 'The F.stublishinent of the 
Mechanical Philosophy', Osins. 1052, 412 (1. , R 11 Kargon, Atomism 
in England ftom Hcnot to Plewlon (1 gh6) , PW Suppl xi. IJ. J. F. 

EP1DAMNUS, a joint colony of Corcyra and Corinth, 
founded c. 625 B.c. as a port of cal) on the Adriatic coast 
and a focus of trade from Illyria. This trade was at first 
constituted as a monopoly for the benefit of the ruling 
oligarchy, which further strengthened its ascendancy by 
restricting industrial pursuits to public slaves. By 435 the 
commons had nevertheless gained control and expelled 
the oligarchs; when put under siege by the latter, they 
invoked the aid of Corcyra, and when this was refused 
they applied to Corinth. The Corinthians reinforced 
the democracy with new settlers, hut shortly afterwards 
the city was recaptured by the, Corcyraeans. This 
scramble of Corinthians and Corcyraeans for Epidamnus 
was a contributory cause of the Peloponnesian War. For 
the later history of Epidamnus, see iiyrhathium. 

Recent excavations reported in Huletm pfr Shkencat ShoqKrore 
1957. i- fit ff. M. C. 

EPIDAURUS, one of the small States of the Argolic 
Acte, on a peninsula of the Saronic Gulf. It was origin- 
ally Ionic, but donzed from Argos (Paus. 2. 26. 1) ; unlike 
Argos, it used a 'Western' alphabet. It owed religious 
dues to Argos (Thuc. 5. 53), but was politically inde- 
pendent, and at one time controlled Aegina (Hdt. 5. 82). 
Its fame lay in the sanctuary of Asclcpius, situated in an 
inland valley. The great temple of Asclcpius (early 4th c.) 
does not appear to have been preceded on its site by an 
earlier temple. On nearby Mt. Kynortion Asclcpius to 
some degree replaced his father Apollo, who as Apollo 
Maleatas from the middle of the seventh century took 
over the cult of a local hero which appears to go back to 
Mycenaean and earlier times (Upanr. 1948 (1949), go ff.). 
Entered by a propylaeum, the sanctuary contained the 
great temple with the gold und ivory statue of the seated 
god by Thrasymcdcs of Paros, other small temples, 
porticoes, baths, a gymnasium and palaestra, inns and 
priests' houses. The chief extant buildings arc the tholos, 
a round building of the mid fourth century by Polyclitus 
the younger, with beautiful Corinthian columns, and one 
of the most perfect of Greek theatres, which well pre- 
serves its fourth-century plan. The building accounts of 
temple and tholos are preserved. Though there are earlier 
dedications, the buildings and the chief fame of Asclcpius 
belong to the fourth and later centuries. The cult, origin- 
ally perhaps Thessalian, was transferred from Epidaurus 
to other towns, notably to Athens and Rome (Paus. 2. 26. 
8). The inscriptions recording cures, wrought by sleeping 
in a dormitory' attached to the temple and following the 
prescriptions of the priests, are important for the history 
of ancient medicine. 

P. Knvvadinn, T 6 lepd v roO 'AokAtittIoo iv ’EmSavfxo (igoo), Fouillei 
d’itpidaure (vol. i only, Athens, 1H93); ‘Apx. '£</>. 191H, ujff- A. 
Defrasse, Epidaure ( 1895; architectural restorations); R. Herzog, 
Die W under heilungen von Epidauros (1931). 'I*, j. D.; R. J. H. 


EPIGENES (1) of Sicyon is said ( Suda , s.vv. Biams 
and OvSee irpoK top Aiowanv) to have been the ‘first 
tragic poet’, after whom Thespis was cither second or 
sixteenth in the line of succession. He may have composed 
'tragic choruses’ of the type which Herodotus (5. 67) 
speaks of as produced at Sicyon in the sixth century 
u.c., having reference to the sufferings of heroes, but 
transferred by the tyrant Cleisthenes to the worship of 
Dionysus. A. W. P.-C., D W. L. 

EPIGENES (2), Middle Comedy poet, dated before 
376 B.c. by his reference to Ilecatornnus, king of Caria. 

FCG ui. 537 ff ; CAF 11. 416 ff. 

EPIGONI Kir lyovoi), sons of the Seven against Thebes 
(see ADRAsms). They were: Alcmaeon and Amphilochus, 
sons of Amphiaraus; Aegialeus, of Adrastus; Diomedes, 
of Tydcus; Promachus, of Parthenopaeus; Sthenelus, of 
Capaneus; Thersander, of Polymccs; Euryalus, of 
Mecistcus. (Apollod. 3. 82; a different list, liyg. Fab. 71.) 

H. J K. 

EPIGRAM, tTTiypap.fia t means ‘inscription’. Since verse 
inscriptions were more memorable than piose, the word 
came to denote a poetic inscription. In and after the 
Alexandrian period, it also mennt a brief poem (usually in 
elegiac couplets) suggested by a single event, whethei 
grand (the death of a hero) or trivial (the death of a pi t 
grasshopper). The great treusury of Greek literary epi- 
grams is the Anthology (q.v.). Many others have been 
collected from other sources — classical writers, stories, 
pottery, and papyri. No comparable collections of Latin 
epigrams exist; and there is as yet (igfig) no book on the 
history of the epigram in Greece and Rome. 

Ghrfk Epigrams. Poetic epigrams were written in 
classical Greek for over 2,000 years. I11 the histo, s of this 
small hut interesting form of literature there are five 
stages. 

(1) Archaic. The earliest extant inscriptions in verse 
come from the eighth century B.c. : two lines written on 
‘Nestor’s goblet’ from Ischia (Cymn. 195(1, 3b f ). an 
imperfect sentence on a Dipylon jug (Enedliinder and 
Hoflleit 53). Thenceforward brief poetic epigrams were 
placed on graves (ibid. 1, late seventh century), offerings 
(ibid. 10, 750-650 u.c.), and even road-signs (ibid. 140, 
citing Pseudo-Plato, Hipparchus 228 d c). At first they 
were in dactylic hexameter, echoing epic rhythm and 
phrasing; later, because of its melancholy associations, 
sententious tone, and compact shape, the elegiac couplet 
came to predominate. Iambic and trochaic epigrams are 
found, but are less common. Typically, the archaic epi- 
gram was a brief address in which a tombstone or votive 
tablet (or sometimes the dead man) spoke to the passer- 
by, giving him the necessary facts with strongly re- 
strained emotion. This control and purpose made the 
epigram into an art-form. 

(2) Classical. Epigrams were attributed by Greek 
critics to famous poets from Homer onwards, although 
not many were authentic. As far as we know, the first 
eminent poet to write verse inscriptions was Simonides 
(q.v.), whose few genuine epigrams have a grave intensity 
of feeling which is enhanced by their brevity and imper- 
sonality. Euripides wrote a fine couplet on the Athenian 
troops lost in Sicily (Plut. Nic. 17). The epigrams at- 
tributed to Plato may not all be his (W. Ludwig, ORBS 
*963); hut Aristotle himself composed the inscription 
for the statue he set up at Delphi to honour his friend 
Hermias (Diog. Laert. 5. 1. 6). Many verse inscriptions 
by unknown authors have been preserved from c. 450 u.c. 
onwards. Their style grew more elaborate and their tone 
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(partly influenced by tragedy) more emotional; they 
conveyed more facts than earlier epigrams ; hut, like the 
Attic funerary sculptures, they were nobly serene and 
sincere. 

(3) Hellenistic. In the new era after Alexander’s con- 
quests the epigram was transformed. Poets still wrote 
real inscriptions in verse ; but now they also created and 
published poems which, though brief and direct, like 
inscriptions, were never mennt to be carved in stone. 
Several motives encouraged this development. Some 
poets whose profession it was to compose verse-inscrip- 
tions found that field too limited and extended their 
range of subjects: such was Leonidas (q.v. 2) of Turen- 
tum. Other took to competing with one another or with 
their ‘classical’ predecessors in writing epigrams on 
interesting themes: such were Asclcpnulcs (q.v. 2) and 
his friends Iledylus (q.v.) and Posidippus (q.v. 2). Most 
Alexandrian authors liked experimenting with established 
patterns and infusing new material into them: so Calli- 
machus’ (q.v. 3) address to his dead friend Heraclitus 
(Anth. Pal. 7. 80) is a development of the epitaph. They 
loved brevity, ton (Cull. fr. 465 Pf.), and the epigram must 
he brief (Anth. Pal. 6. 327). And, as true lyrical poetry 
ceased to be created and sung, poets now voiced more of 
their personal emotions through the elegy and its shorter 
hut more versatile derivative the epigram. The themes 
treated in hooks 5, 1 1, and 12 of the Anthology, love and 
wine, now grew so popular that they almost dominated 
epigrammatic poetry. Hut there were other new depar- 
tures: fictitious votive and funerary inscriptions (e.g. 
Anth. Pal. 6. 45, 301; 7. 725, 740); short poems on 
famous men, works of art, natural beauties, or curiosities 
— called ‘epidcictic’ because they displayed the poet’s 
skill (Anth. Pal. t). 24, 374, 507, 713 f ); a lew hate-poems 
(Anth. Pal. 12. 43+11. 275) and some joke-poems (more 
would be written later); sympathetic sketches of the life 
of poor folk (Anth. Pal. 6. 4, 22b); portraits of women 
(Anth. Pal. 6. 353-4); and epitaphs on pet animals, a 
fancy invented by Anyte (q v.). Unassuming as their 
subjects are, the language and style of these small poems 
arc sensitive and the structure of their veise is skilfully 
varied. 

(4) Graeco- Roman. I11 iq6 n.c. Alcaeus (q.v. 3) of 
Mcsscnc extolled T Quinctiiis I 'lamininus, the ‘liberator’ 
of Greece (Anth. Pal. 16. 5). Greek poets now began - 
in the epigram as in other media — to address Romans 
and to influence Roman poetry. Among them there was 
none to compare with Catullus; yet Antipater of Sidon, 
F.mcius, and Zonas wrote graceful epigrammatic poetry, 
while Philodemus (qq.v.) expressed ardent sensuality in 
lively colloquial speech (Anth. Pal. 5. 46, 132). About 80 
h.c. Meleager (q.v. 2) did a great service to literature by 
publishing a fine anthology of epigrams covering about 
six centuries, the Garland . IIis own poems often imitated 
earlier authors, especially Asclcpiades, hut they were 
sweetly eloquent. Another Garland issued r. A.D. 40 by 
Plnlippus (q.v. 7) of Thessalnnica contained Greek epi- 
grammatists who wrote after Meleager’s time: the most 
interesting of a dull group is Marcus Argentarius (q.v.). 
With him the Greek epigram started a new trend, its 
Inst important phase of growth. Many of his epigrams 
are jokes, with an unexpected quip in the last few words — 
a paradox or a pun. The modern concept of epigram thus 
created, and strengthened by the drastic humour of the 
contemporary mime, was worked out by LucilliuB, who, 
like his imitators Nicarchus and Martial (qq.v.), con- 
centrated on wit, humour, and point. 

(5) Byzantine. The epigrammatists who wrote in the 
Byzantine era reflected the conflicting spiritual attitudes 
of their time. Devout Christians, such as St. Gregory 
of Nazianzus (writing c. A.D. 385), composed poems of 
unimpeachable orthodoxy, staunch sincerity, and re- 


grettable monotony. Others, although doubtless Christian 
by profession and high m imperial favour, wrote epi- 
grams which were surprisingly pagan in feeling, full 
of the joy of life and the raptures of love, and closely 
imitative of pre-Christian models: such was the consul 
Maccdonius of Thessalonica (c. A.D. 550), Paulus Silcn- 
tiai ins, and his friend Agathins (qq.v.), who assembled an 
important anthology of new epigrams. (For specimens of 
their light gay poems see Anth. Pal. 5. 216-41.) And one 
notable poet, Palladas (q.v.), although recognizing that 
the Olympian cults were dead, could not accept the 
Christian creed, and from his cynical despair produced 
the last powerful and original poetic epigrams in Greek 
literature. 

Latin Epigrams. In epigrammatic poetry, as in other 
fields, the Romans began with a crude but robust tradi- 
tion of their own, extended and refined it by imitating 
the Greeks, and then endeavoured, sometimes with 
success, to outdo their masters. The earliest-known Latin 
epigrams are funerary inscriptions. The Saturnian epi- 
taphs of the Scipios (GIL 1*. 7, 9, 10, 11) are not elegant, 
yet their force and brevity command respect. Ennius, the 
first great transmitter of Greek thought and style to the 
Romans, composed a quasi-epitaph — the first extant 
Latin poem in elegiac verse — asserting his own immor- 
tality, and wrote two even more grandiose epigrams glori- 
fying Scipio. Poetic epitaphs on three early poets are 
recorded by Gc11iur(t. 24): those on Nacvius and Plautus 
were perhaps written by later admirers, but the naive 
quatrain of Pacuvius may be his own. The little-known 
writer Pompilius’ epigram on himself traced his ancestry 
hack through Pacuvius and Ennius to the Muses. Such 
poems are in the style of the Roman el opium, terse and 
proud. 

Erotic epigrams in I .atm appeared in the second century 
h.c. Gellius (19. 9) admiringly cites amatory poems by 
Porcius (q.v. 1) Licinus, Valerius Aeditus, and Q. Luta- 
tius Catulus — all adaptations of well-known Greek 
themes. Accms is known to have written similar poems, 
as well as poetic inscriptions in Saturnians tor a new 
temple of Mars; and a cruel satiric epigram on lovers' 
baby-talk (Morel 42) is attributed to Papinius (— Pom- 
pi I ms ?). With Catullus (q.v.) both the love-epigram and 
the invective epigram caught fire and blazed up. For 
centuries there had been nothing in Grt?ek to match the 
passionate agony of his Odi et amo (Cat. 85) or the bitter 
contempt of his denunciations of Caesar (Cat. 29, 52, 
57, 93)- Although he is often called a lyricist, Catullus 
wrote relatively few lyrics: like the Alexandrians, he 
chose to pour his emotions into the epigram and the 
elegy. IIis friends Calvus and Cinna also composed 
amatory, and Calvus invective, epigrams: their work is 
lost, but two humorous poems by Furius Bihuculus 
survive (Morel 80-1). 

Thence forward the writing of epigrams became ex- 
tremely popular. The Younger Pliny (q.v., Kp. 5. 3) 
justifies himself for composing such poems by naming 
over a score of his predecessors, beginning with Cicero 
(q.v. 1) and closing with Ennius. We hear of epigrams by 
Brutus, Varro, Maecenas, Julius Caesar, Augustus, 
Tiberius, and many others: few have survived. Virgil 
(q.v.) began his career by making epigrams, including a 
parody of Catullus (Catalepton 10 ~ Catullus 4). Ovid 
(q.v.) too composed epigrams, and introduced some into 
his longer poems (Met. 14. 443-4, Trist. 3. 3. 73-6). 
Martial (q.v.) later cited (1 praef.) as his own models, 
besides Catullus, three authors of the early Empire whose 
reputations were partly based on their epigrammatic 
poetry: Domitius (q.v. 7) Marsus (whose book, named 
Hemlock , must have been satiric), Albinovanus(q.v.)Pcdo, 
and the soldier and statesman Cn. Cornelius Lentulus 
(q.v. 9) Gaetulirus. Little of their work remains; but from 
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the same era we have an anonymous collection of Priapea, 
rather more dirty than witty. Criticism of the emperors 
was voiced in anonymous epigrammatic pasquinades (see 
Suet. D. Aug. 70, Tib. 59, Nero 39, Dom. 23, and Morel 
1 53— 4): an d the probrosa carmina which brought disaster 
on their authors (Tac. Ann . 4. 31, 6. 39, 16. 28), if not 
satires, were epigrams. 

The reign of Nero, so fertile in literature, produced 
original and interesting epigrams by Seneca (2) and 
Petromus (3) (qq.v.), which have in part survived. The 
young Emperor himself wrote amatory epigrams, and 
patronized Lucillius (q.v.), who was perfecting the witty 
surprise-ending epigram in Greek. Lucillius was followed 
in the Flavian epoch by Martial (q.v.), most prolific and 
versatile of all extant epigrammatic poets and the chief 
model for modern epigrammatists. After him no impor- 
tant innovations were made in form or (until the Christ- 
ians) in subject. His patron the Younger Pliny prided 
himself on his own epigrams, which — perhaps through his 
wish to be true to literary convention — were rarher im- 
proper; but they have practically vanished. We have the 
impression that most epigrammatic: poetry of the Roman 
Empire was satirical, comical, or amorous. It is strange to 
see Roman gruuitus still asserting itself m the epitaph 
written for himself by L. Vcrgnnus (q.v. 2) Rulus, who 
was thrice offered the imperial throne but impermm ad- 
seruit non sibi sed patriae (Pliny, Kp. 6. 10. 4). The sophis- 
tication of ri later epoch comes out in the light epitaph 
Hadrian (q.v.) wrote for his horse ( PLM 4. 126), his 
bantering exchange with the poet Floras (q.v.; Morel 
136), and his playful address (of doubtful authenticity) 
to his soul in contemplation of death, Morel 137). 

The last great pagan Latin poet, Claudian (q.v.), pro- 
duced some well-turned but conventional epigrams, 
while Ausonius, like the Byzantine Agathias (qq.v.), wrote 
some which betray none of their author’s Christian faith, 
being pagan in subject, sensuous in mood. In a remark- 
able return to the initial function of the epigram, three 
more devout Christian writers composed poems to he 
inscribed on objects of religious veneration: Prudentius 
(q.v.) expounding pictures of biblical scenes (doubtless in 
a basilica), Pauhnus (q.v ) of Nola describing ecclesiasti- 
cal buildings, and Pope Darnasus explaining the holy 
places of Rome. (On such poetical descriptions see Fried- 
lander and HofHeit 54.) Though aesthetically undistin- 
guished, these poems are valuable historically. Many 
hundreds of epitaphs, pagan and Christian, which have 
survived on stone, use conventional, imitative, often 
painfully inexpert verse to convey naive and touching 
sentiments. The history of classical Latin epigram closes 
with the poets of the Anthologia Latina (q.v.), a group of 
mediocre sixth-century versifiers writing in North Africa 
under the Vandals. The least unimportant among them 
is Luxorius (q.v.), who tried to be a North African 
Martial ; but he and his readers cared only for paradoxes 
or crudities, and scarcely understood the true beauties of 
the epigram, concision, deftness, and taste. 

CIrffk Epigrams i. General- H. Bcckliv, Anthologia Graeco*, 
4 vols. (Munich, i y(>5~7, with German vrrsc translations) ; J. Gelickrn, 
Grtechische Epigramme (1916) and Nrue Jahrb 1917, 88 ff ; F. Hiller 
von Gaertringcn, Histnnsche grterh. Epigramme (1926); K. Keydell, 
b.v Epigrnmma, RAC 5. 530 f? ; W H. Futon, The Greek Anthology, 
^ vols. (igiG-18, with Engl, transl.); W. Peek, Grtechische Vers - 
Intchnften /(195s) 8 IMonl, Rihhag. d Gruch. Versmschnftrn (1904); 
R. Keitzcnatein, Epigramm und Skolion (1893); P. Waltz ft al., V An- 
Otologic palatine , 5 vols. (1928 57, with Fr transl., notes, indexes) 

2. Archaic : P. Friedldnder with II. 11 . Hofflcit, Epigrammata 
(U.S.A. 194H). 

3. Classical : U von Wilamowitz-MoeHcndorfT, Sappho und 
Simonides (1Q13) 

4. Hellenistic . E. Bignone, L'epigramma greeo (1921); M. Gaba- 
thuler, Hellemstischr Epigramme auf Dichter (1937); A. S. F. Gow 
■nd D. I. Pane, Hellenistic Epigrams, 2 vols. (1965); Knaack in 
Susemih', Gesch.gr. Lit. Alex n, ch. 36, A. Kostagni, Porti alessandnnt 
(1916): r l H. L. Webkter, Hellenistic Poetry and Art (1964), chs. 2, 9, 
and 10; Wilamowitz, Hell. IHcht. 1. ng ff. 


j. Special studies : F J. Brecht, Motiv- und Typengeschichte des 
gnech. Spottepigramms (Phtlol. Suppl. 22, 1930); Cichonus, Rbm, Stud., 
ch. 8 ; Gow and Pape ; G. Hci dinger, Totenklage um Txere in der Antike 
Die h lung (1930); 1\ Kftgi, Nachtuirkungen der dlteren gnech. Elegte in 
den Epigrammen der Anthologie (1917) B- Rock, De Epigrammutum 
graecorum dialectis (Gttttingcn, 1910); K. Lattimorc, Themestn Greek 
and Latin Epitaphs (IJ.S A. 1942); G. Luck, ‘Die Dichterinncn 
der gnech. AntholoRic’, MH 19^4, 170 if; W. Peek, Grterh. Grahge- 
dichte (1960); W. RaNche, De Anlhologiac Graecae eptgrammatis quae 
colloquu forrnam hahent (MUnster, 1910); H. Stumpo, 'L’cpigraiiinia 
d'umore a Costantinupoli nel sccolo VI d.C.', Rena. 1 st. Lamb. 1924, 

241 H. 

LATIN Epigrams: E Rachren9, PLM 4; F. flUcheler, Carmina 
Epigraphica (Leipzig, 1895), supplements by E. EngstiOm (1912). 
E. LommalzsLh (1926); E. Galleticr, Etude sur la pofste funfraire 
romaine d'aprts let inscriptions (1922) , It. Lattimorc, Themes in Greek 
and Latin epitaphs (U.S A 1942), W Morel, FPR ; M. Rusenbluni, 
Luxorius (U.S.A. 1 96 1 ) , W. Speyer, Epigrammata tiobtensia (19(12) 

See also ANTHOLOGY and the names of individual epigrammatists. 

Ch II. 

EPIGRAPHY, GREEK,* is the study of inscriptions 
written on durable material, such as stone or metal, in 
Greek letters and expressed in the Greek language. 
Coin-legends are regarded as falling within the province 
of the numismatist, painted mummy-labels and ink- 
written texts on ostraca (fragments of coarse pottery), 
specially numerous in and characteristic of Egypt, aie 
claimed by the papyrologist, and painted inscriptions 
forming part of the original decoration of vases are 
assigned primarily to ceramics, though texts sub- 
sequently incised or painted on pottery and the stamps 
on Rhodian and other amphorae are usually regarded as 
epigraphical materials. The study covers an area coex- 
tensive with the lands inhabited or visited by Greeks who 
left behind wrillen memorials, and a period of well over a 
millennium, from the appearance of the earliest extant 
examples of Greek writing down to the close of the fourth 
century a.d. or even later, when Greek merges into Byzan- 
tine history. The materials are to a large extent scattered 
in the various places wheie they were found, though 
much has been done to collect and protect them in 
museums in Greece (especially the Epigraphical IS mseuin 
at Athens and the local collections at Eleusis, Corinth (31), 
Sparta, Olympia (32), Thebes, Delphi (33), etc.), Asia 
Minor (30, 42), Egypt (notably at Alexandria (56) and 
Cairo(57)), and elsewhere ; there are important collections, 
e.g., in Berlin, Bans (55), the British Museum (54), and 
the Ashmolcan Museum at Oxford (127). 

2. Epigraphical studies have a very long history (2, 10, 
11). Herodotus discusses, in the light of archaic dedica- 
tions copied by him al Thebes, the Phoenician origin of 
the Greek alphabet and its later modification under 
Ionian influence (Ildt. 5. 53-61), and he frequently 
appeals to inscriptions as histoticnl sources, as do also 
Thucydides and most of the Greek historians and orators. 
Philochorus edited a collection of 'K7nypdp.fia.Ti1 Attlku 
early in the third century u.c., and about the same time 
Crutcrus published a Tififnapanav auraymyr/ with his- 
torical commentary, while a century later Polemo of 
Ilium received the nickname irTT)>Wo7ms' for his tireless 
attention to the inscribed records. The study revived 
in the fifteenth century with the activity of (Jiriaco de’ 
Pizzicolli (Cynac of Ancona) (126) in copying ancient in- 
scriptions in the course of his travels, and the seventeenth 
and eighteenth centuries witnessed a dozen attempts to 
collect the available material in corpora. The modern 
period opens with the travels of Pouqueville, Leake, Gcll, 
Osann, Letronne, and others, August Boeckh’s acceptance 
in 1815, under the auspices of the Berlin Academy, ot the 
task of preparing a new and comprehensive corpus on a 
geographical basis (28), and the issue by J. Franz in 1840 
of the first adequate general work on Greek epigraphy 
(7). Thus were laid the foundations on which scholars 
have built during the past century, aided by the enhanced 

• In this article figures in brackets refer to corresponding items in 
the appended Bibliography. 
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opportunities of travel which followed the liberation of 
Greece, the systematic excavations carried out by Greek 
and foreign archaeologists on many Hellenic sites — the 
Acropolis, Corinth (31), Olympia (32), Delphi (33), Delos 
(29, 38). Gortyn, Priene (44), Miletus, Pergamum (46), 
Magnesia (43), Sardis (47), and others, of which the most 
recent and prolific is the Athenian Agora — and the 
improved technique of decipherment, restoration, and 
publication, in which the ‘squeeze’ and the photograph 
play a valuable part. The most ambitious and fruitful 
enterprise of this period is that of the Berlin Academy, 
which, shortly before the completion of Boeckh’s great 
work, embarked on the publication of a series of corpora , 
united in 1903 under the single title of Inscrtpttones 
(Jraecae (29), which was to contain all the Greek inscrip- 
tions of Europe; the Vienna Academy undertook the 
preparation of a corpus , of which only the hrstfruits 
have appeared (30), of Asia Minor; and Syrian (49), 
Bulgarian (36), and Roumanian corpora are planned or 
already begun. 

3. Greek epigraphy comprises two main provinces, 
palaeographical and historical, though there is a certain 
overlap between them in so far as palaeographical criteria 
are used for the determination of the provenance and the 
date of an inscription, and so for its assignment to its 
historical context. 

I. Inscriptions afford by far the earliest extant examples 
of Greek writing, and are thus invaluable for the study 
of the origin and development of the Greek alphabet 
and script (9-13, 24, 25). The persistent tradition 
which spoke of the Phoenicians and their semi-mythical 
King Cadmus as those who taught the Hellenes to write 
is confirmed by the use of the word ^oivonjia (Ildt. 5. 
58; SIC 38. 37) to denote letters, by the ‘retrograde’ 
direction of the earliest Greek inscriptions, by the Greek 
letter-names, by the identic al order of the alphabets of 
Phoenicia (as inferred from the cognate Hebrew) and of 
Greece (as indicated by many early abecedaria, by the 
numerical values given to the letters, and by the un- 
broken tradition of the Greek language), and by the 
striking resemblances between the letter-forms used in 
the most archaic inscriptions of the Greeks and their 
Phoenician counterparts, as found, e.g., in the inscription 
of Ahiram from Byblus and on the 'Moabite Stone’. 
The Phoenician alphabet of twenty-two consonants the 
Greeks rapidly and skilfully transformed (71, 72) into an 
instrument suited for the representation of their own 
language, either discarding or giving new phonetic values 
to letters they did not require, and making further addi- 
tions, as utility or consistency demanded, at the close of 
the alphabet, which, as they first learned it, ended with 
T- In this process of development and adaptation each 
community or group of communities made its own 
experiments, and thus a large number of local variations 
arose (71), hut the resultant alphabets fall into four main 
classes: (1) those of Crete, Thera, and early Melos, in 
which lOX'f' are lacking, (2) those of Attica Rnd certain 
islands, in which <J>X represent the sounds </% hut 
me wanting, (3) the ‘Eastern Group’, including also 
Corinth, Argos, and Sicyon, in which lOX^ represent 
respectively, and (4) the ‘Western Group', in 
which I is not used and <t>X\^ represent <f>£x respec- 
tively. The original 'retrograde 1 direction of the script 
gave place to the ‘boustrophedon' style, in which the lines 
run alternately from right to left and from left to right, 
and this was succeeded by the exclusive use of the left- 
to-nght direction (72). Greek aesthetic sense, notably 
that of the Athenians, demanded greater simplicity, sym- 
metry, and uniformity in the letter-forms and insisted 
on their arrangement in straight horizontal lines. In- 
deed, in the sixth century u.C. the ‘stoichedon’ style 
appears, and enjoys, especially at Athens, a long vogue ; 
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in this there is an exact alignment of letters not only 
horizontal but also vertical (73). Down to the close of 
the fitth century Athens used an alphabet of only twenty- 
one letters, 

ABAAEIHGIKUMNOPPSTTOX, 

in which E denotes c, ei, tj, 0 denotes o, ov, oj, and H 
retains its original value as an aspirate; hut in 403 n.c. 
the Milesian alphabet of tw’enty-four letters was officially 
adopted in its place, and soon all Greece followed the 
Athenian lead and used the alphabet 

ABrAEIHOIKAMNIOnPCTTtbXVn. 

Since that time the Greek alphabet has neither gained 
nor lost a letter, though various influences modified their 
forms. (1) The fourth century witnessed an excessive 
simplification, due perhaps in part to economic motives, 
leading to the frequent representation of A or A by A, 
of H or N by l|, etc.; hut this hampered the reader 
and proved a passing phase, dying out in the third cen- 
tury. (2) Another temporary fashion w r as the substitution 
of rectilinear lor curved forms, partly in the engraver’s 
interest and partly because of the archaic appearance of 
some of the resultant forms. (3) Ear more lasting and 
potent was the tendency towards elaboration of the script, 
due to a recoil from the old simplicity and a desire to 
display the designer’s ingenuity ; this led to the addition 
of Bents or of ‘apices’ to the letters, the substitution of 
A for A, and the invention of various ornamented forms, 
and flourished in the two centuries before and after 
Christ, but died down c. A.n. 200. (4) Ultimately the 
influence of the cursive style triumphed, and the epi- 
graphicnl script became a mere copy on stone of the 
forms convenient to papyrus or parchment, with its 
tendency to make the letrers taller and narrower, to sub- 
stitute curved for straight lines, and to reduce or eliminate 
the necessit> of removing pen from paper. We thus 
reach an alphabet of the type 

ABrAeZH0IKAMNZOnPCTY«DXtCU. 

Numbers were either written out in words or indicated 
by numeral signs. The Greek numeral systems are of 
two classes, in the first ot which there are many striking 
local divergences. (1) In the acrophonic system (74), 
illustrated by inscriptions from about 460 to 100 n.c. and 
used sporadically even later, the initial letters of ttcWf, 
btKa t fKaroi', etc., stand for the values indicated by those 
words; I represents the unit; and there are usually com- 
pound signs for so, 500, 5,000, etc. Thus in Attica 
MXXHT^AAAPl -~izi86 and TTFM H HPhH 1C = 

2 talents, 5607 drachmas, 2J obols. (2) in the alphabetic 
system, traceable back to the fifth century, widespread 
in the Hellenistic period and completely dominant by 
100 B.c., the letters in their alphabetical order (with the 
retention of F and 9 in their original places after e and 
7 T and the addition of ^ after a>) indicate the nine units, 
nine tens, and nine hundreds, so that T9H — 398 and 
MBPne- 12 186. Frequently these alphabetic numer- 
als, which are used for ordinal as well as for cardinal 
numbers, are distinguished by a superposed horizontal 
line. Inscriptions also furnish abundant materials for 
the study of Greek punctuation, ligature, monogram, and 
abbreviation, which consists in the omission either of the 
end or of some part of the interior of a word ; the latter 
method of contraction is especially frequent in, hut by 
no means confined to, the nomina sacra , e.g. 0(eo)?, 
X(pUJTo)v, K(vpi)t. 

IT. Even more important than the form of inscrip- 
tions is their content. They are historical documents as 
well as palaeographical specimens, and there is no aspect 
of Hellenic thought or speech, writing or action on which 
they do not throw valuable light. Apart from such 
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outstanding documents as the Attic tribute quota-lists 
and assessments (no, in), the law-code of Gortyn (63, 
64), the chronological table known as the 'Parian Marble’ 
(65), the poems of Isyllus and Maiistas, the Delphic 
paeans (87), the cure-records from the Epidaunan 
Asclepieum, the official autobiography of Augustus in the 
bilingual Monumentum Ancyranum (66, 67), Diocletian’s 
Edict (68, 69), and the philosophical confession of Dio- 
genes of Oenoanda (70), inscriptions with their authentic, 
first-hand, contemporary records, characterized by extra- 
ordinary detail and objectivity, immeasurably enrich our 
knowledge of the ancient world (4, 5). They offer materials, 
often the sole materials available, for the study of all the 
Greek dialects (75-7); they provide uniquely valuable 
evidence of grammatical und orthographical usage and 
of phonetic changes (78); they give to the student of 
Greek literature thousands of dedicatory poems, metrical 
epitaphs, and other verse compositions (79-87), as well 
as countless examples of prose and extensive records of 
dramatic contests and victories (122); they preserve several 
hymns accompanied by the musical notes to which they 
were chanted. To the archaeologist they supply hundreds 
of signatures of sculptors (88, 89), potters, and painters. 
In the sphere of religion we owe to them a wealth of 
detailed knowledge ot cult titles and ritual laws (94-6), 
temple organization and finance, priestly appointment 
and tenure, religious festivals and societies, oracles, con- 
fessions and thanksgivings, prayers and curses (97), not 
to speak of the light they throw upon Jewish and 
Christian beliefs and practices (16-23). In the political 
realm they preserve the ipmsirna verba of laws, decrees 
(very many of which record the bestowal of citizenship, 
irpnfevia (100), and other privileges) (99), edicts and rt> 
scripts(io8), treaties (1 01, 102), arbitral awards (5, 103 - 4), 
legal judgements (105), economic and fiscal regulations, 
financial records (109-12), specifications and accounts 
relating to public buildings (90-93), boundaries of States 
or public domains, lists of eponymous or other magis- 
trates, census-surveys, and other documents, confirming, 
correcting, or supplementing the data derived from 
literary sources. Finally, in the field of private and social 
life, where literature is least helpful, inscriptions aid 
us with their countless records of legal and commercial 
transactions— contracts, sales, leases, mortgages and 
guarantees, loans and deposits, wills and endowments 
(106-7), dowries and manumissions of various types, civil 
or religious — of clubs and societies (5, 1 15), schools and 
scholars, examinations and prizes (1 16), their thousands 
of stamped amphora-handles and mercantile inscriptions 
(1 12), and their myriads of epitaphs with varying formulae, 
often revealing interesting local peculiarities (ng-21). 
Even where such inscriptions are of litrlc or no value 
individually, they frequently serve, taken in large num- 
bers, as the bases of inductions which are of real impor- 
tance, linguistic or historical. 

The fullest cpigrnplncal bibliography is (1) J 1 E llondius, Sava 
loquuntur (1938), 5*; IT. Here only a brief selection chm be Riven. On 
almost every aspect ol the study light is thrown by the* work* of 
M. HoUeaux (esp. Etudes d'rpigrcijdite ct d'/ustutre grecqurs, ed by 
L. Robert, 1938- I. L Robert (cap Hellenica i-xn, 1040-60), U. 
von Wilamowitz-Mocllendorft (esp Kt Srhr . v. 1 (1937)), and A. 
Wilhelm (esp Baltdgc zui grtech . lnsrhrijtenkuitde (1909)). Current 
dmt-OvencH and discussions are recorded annually in the Supple- 
vimtum Epigraphirum (jraecwn, founded by J. 1 . E. Hondius in 192 3 
and now edited by A. G. Wondhead, and ] and I- Robert contribute 
to the Revue des Etudes gretques an invaluable ci ideal sumrnniy ol the 
epigraphical publications of each year. 

History or THF study. (2) S. Chabert, ffisioirt sommaire des 
itudes d'tpigraphie grenfue (1906). 

iNiHOnucrioNS (3) C. T. Newton, Essays nn Art and Archaeology 
(18H0), os R- ; (4) M Cary, Documentary Sources of Greek History 
( 1 027). T fF. , 1 26 It ; (5) M. N Tod. Sidelights on Gk History (1932). 
11 ff. ; (6) G. Pfolil, Die inschnflhche Vberheferung der Gnechrn ( 1 964) 

COMPREMKNSlVt TRLATMEN rs. (7) J. Franz, Elementa Epigraphies 
Graecae (1840); (8) S. Reinach, TrattC d'epigraphie grecque (1H8O; 
(9) E. S Roberts and E. A. Gardner, Introduction to Gk. Epigraphy, 
i. Archaic Jnscripnons, ii. Attic Jnscuptions (1887-1905); (10) W. 


Lnrfcld, Handbueh d. grief h. Epigraphih (1902-7); (11) id. Gnech. 
EpigruQhik* (J. von Muller's Handbueh 1. 5, 1914); (12) h. Hiller von 
Gaerirmgcn, Grtech. Epigraphik (Gcrcke-Noiden’s Etnleitung 1. 9, 
1924); (13) A. Rchm, Die Schnft und die Schriflzeugmsse (W. Otto's 
Handbueh d. Anhdologie 1 (1037), 182 fl.); (14) G. Klaffenbach. 
Grtech. Epigraphih * (i g66) , (1 5) A. Woodhead, The Study of Ureth 
Inscriptions (1059) 

Christian Inscriptions, (16) O. Marucchi, Christian Epigraphy 
(1912), (17) C. M. Kaulrn.inn, llandbut.fi d altchnstlichen Epigraphih 
(1717). (18) L. Jalabert-K Moulerdr, Instnptwns grctques chrtH. in 
Diet, d'archcol. chrtU . vn (1926), 623 II ; (19) H. Gr^goirc, Recueil 
des insrr. grecques-chr^ttennes d’Asie nunrure (1922), (20) ( > Lef ebvre, 
Recueil des tnscr. grecques-chri'tiennes d'Elgypte (1907) , (21) N A. llces. 
Corpus d. grtech.-chr. Jmchriften von Hellas 1. 1 (1941), cl. also no. 
(08) 

Je\A ISli Jnscrh'IIONS (22) T. H prey, Corpus Jnscnptionum 
Judnu arum (1936— ); (23) S. Klein, Judisth-paldsitnisches Corpus 
Inst ripttonum (1920). 

PHOTOGRAPHS and EaCSIMII.es. (24) H. Roehl, Insrnptumes 
Graecae antiqiassimae (1882); (25) Imagines tnscr. Grace anttquiss » 
(1907); (26) O. Kern, Jmtnpunnes Graecae (1913); (27) J Kirchner, 
Imagines tnsn. A lit c arum 1 (1948) 

Corpora, 1 e. complete collections for given localities. (28) A. 
Hoerkh, etc , Corpus Jnscnptionum Gtaecarum (G 7 G‘ ; 1825 -77 ); (29) 
Inscriptions Graecae (JG; 1873- ) [includes Europe only: i a , 11/111 2 
Attica; iv Argolisfiv 2 . 1 Epidaurus), v Laconia, Messcnia, Arcadia ;vi* 
Elis, Achaeu, vn Megnns, Uueotia, via* Delphi; ix Phocia, I.ocris, 
Aetoli.i, Aciirnania, Ionian Islands, Thessaly (jx*. 1 Aetolia, Acarna- 
nin) ; x* Epirus, Macedonia, Thrace. Scythia; xit Delos; xuf Aegean 
Islands except Delos; xin* Crete; xiv Sicily, Italy, and W. Europe, 
xv* Cyprus 1 ; (30) Tituli Astae Minoru f (1901- ); (31 ) U. D. Meiitt, 
Corinth viii. 1 (ion); (32) W. Diltenhcrger— K Puigold, Jmchriften 
von Olympia (1896), (33) K Rourguct, etc , Fondles de Delphes 111 
(1909 )*, ( 34) M G Demitsas, 7 / MaKcfrWii (1896); (35) E. Kuhnka, 

Antikr Dt'nkmAler in Rulganen (1006) ; (36) Cl Mihailov, lmcriptmnes 
( l rat t ae iu Bulgtnui irprrtae ( 1 956- ) , (37) 1 J 1 .atyschev, Inscriptiones 
aniufuae orae septentrinnahs Ponti Euvim Graecae et Lattnar i a , 11, iv 
(1885-1916); (38) E. Durr bach, 1*. Roussel, etc., Inscriptions tie Delos 
(1926 ) , (39) W 1 < Eaton - 1 C. L. Hickh, The Inscriptions of (Jos(lHs)i) , 
(40) A M.min, Nunva stlloge tpigrajna di Rodi c Cos (1925); (41) M. 
Guarducci, Inscriptiones Creticae i-jv ( 1 93 a— A°) I (42) Monn- 
mrtita Asiae Minons Autu/ua i-vm (1928 62); (43) O. Kern, lu- 
st hriftcti run Magntsta am Maraud* t (1900), (44 ) E. 1 Idler \on 
G’lennngin, Jnschnften von Pnent (1906), (45) W. Judeith, Alln- 
lutner von ljierapnhs (189S); (46) M. Eruenkcl, Jmchriften von 
Petgamon 1, 11 (TH90-5); (47) \V H Rudder D M Rnhuison, 
Sat dts vu 1 (1912), (48) W M Ramsay, Cities and Hishopnts nt 
Phrygia (180^-7), (49) L. Jalaberl, U, Mourn de. etr , Inscriptions 
grrequvs rt latims dr la Syrtrf (1929 ); (so) Publications oj the 

Prtnreion Unw. Archaeological Expeditions to Ayna in 1 1007-22), 
(51) K. I’reiMifkc-f* Rilabel Sammelhuth grtech l rkuuden am 
Agrptrn (iqis * ), (52) G. Oliveiio, Dotunirntl antuhi dtll'Afniu 
Italtann 1, 11 (1932-6); (53) G. Oliverio-G Pugliesr Cnrratdli D 
More 111 , ‘Supplcmento Kpigrafico Cirenairo’ in Annuanu della 
Scuofa Archrologna di Atene , N.s xviii/xxiv 219 11 . 

Coin Cl ions (^4) The Collection of Ancient Greek Inscriptions 11, 
the British Museum i iv (1874-1916); (5s) I- Robelt, Cot let turn 
Frochner , 1. Jnstr grecqurs (1936); (56) E. breccia, 1 st nzmnt gret he f 
lattne [Alexandria Museum) (191 1), (57) J G Milne, Gk Inscriptions 
[( airo Museum | (190s). 

Si motions (58) G DirtcnberRer, Syllogr Inscnphonum Grar- 
fflrwwE (1915-24). ( ^9) Ci Dittenberger, Onc/ifu Graei 1 Inscriptiones 
Select oe (1903 5 );( 6 o)C\ Michel, Recueil (T tnscr gret ques[l 000 -27), 
(61) M. N. 'I’od, Selection ot Gk. Historical Jnstnptions 1 1 (1946), 
11 (194.8), (6? ) J. Roudloux, Chotx d inscr grecques (lotio) 

Si noli Inscriptions (63) J. K older- E Ziehartb, Das Stadtrechr 
von Gortyn (1912); (64) for ihr Gonyn Code see M. Guanluiu 
Jnstr Crft iv. no 72; (65) F. Jacoby, Das M armor Panum (1904), 
nnd furiher references in this Dictionary, s v Marmor E.inum , (6fi 1 
F.. G Hatdv, The Monumentum Ancyranum (1923), (67) J. Gaj'i'. 
Res grsltie Dm August 1 1 (1Q50), nnd rcfei enre.s in Ci. Elohl, 1 > u‘ 
inschriftliche Ohrrlieferung der Gnerhen , (1964) 42-4; (68) J 

Mi'iniTism H llliminei, Der Maximal tan f des Diocletian (1H93), 
(69) E U. (Jiascr in Frank, Economic Survey, and refei cnees m (■ 
Pfohl, op. cit. 45 t , (70) Dmgenis ( iennandensis fragment a ed. J 
William (1907), ed. A. Grdli (i960), ed. C\ W Chilton (19O7). 

SfRIPI. (71) A Kirclihnff, Studxen zur Geschichte d gnech. 
Alphabets* (1887); ( 72 ) I- H Jeffery, The Local Scripts of Archaic 
Greece (iq6i); (73) R. P. Ausiin, The Stmchedon Style in Gh 
Inscriptions (1938) , (74) M. N. r I*od, ‘The Greek Nnmeial Notation' 
in BS A xviii 98 ff , xxvm. 141 fl , xxxvu. 236 ff , xlv 126 ff 

Dialkt and Grammar (75) H. Colli tz, F. Rechtel, etc., Samm- 
lung d gneth. Duilekt-JtLschnftrn (1884-1915); (76) E. Scliwy/cr, 
Dialrctnrum Graecarum exempla epigraphica potima( 1023), ( 77 ) L) 
Ruck. The Greek Dialects (1 955) ; (78) K. Meisrerlians-E Schwyzer, 
Granirnalih d. attischrn Jmchriften 3 (iqoo). 

Mitrilal Inscriptions (79) (». Ptohl, Bibliographic der gneih 
Vers- Inst hnf ten (1964); (80) id. Monument und Ppiprnmm (1964), 

(81) G. Kaibcl, Epigrammata G raeca ex lapidibus cordecta (1878)1 

(82) E. Hoffmann, Sylioge epigrammatum Graecorum (1893); (83) 
P. Fnrdlilnder-H. R. Hoffleit, Epigrammata (1948); (84) W. Peck, 
Grtrrhisehe Vers- Inschnf ten: i. Grab-Epigramme (1955) r (85) 
Gnechische Grabgedichte , grtechisch u. deutsch (i960); (86) E. Hillci 

Not published by 1967. t Partially published. 
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von Gaertnngen, Hutorische gnech. Epigramme (1926); (87) J. U. 
Powell, Collectanea Alexandnna (1925). 

Art and Architecture. (88) E. Loewy, Inschriften gnech. 
Btldhauer (1X85): (8g) J. Marcadd, Rccueil des signatures de tculpieurs 
recs (1953-); (00) A. Choiey Etudes i pigr. sur T architecture grecque 
1884) , (yi) 11^ Lattermann, Gnech. Rauinschriften (1908) ; (92) R. L. 
Scranton, ‘Greek architectural inscription!! a* documents’ in 
Harvard Library Bulletin xiv. 159 If.; (93) F. G. Maicr, Gnech. 
Mauerbau-lnschnften (1959) 

Uhicion and Macjic (94) J. von Prott-I. Ziehen, Leges Grae- 
corum Sacrae (1896-1906), (95) F. Sokolowski, Lois saerfes de V Asie 
mineure (1955). (96) id Lois saertes des cites grecques. Supplement 
(1962), (97) A Audollent, Defixiunum tabellaei 1904), (98) E. Gabbu, 
hcrtzwm grechr e lattne per lo studio della Rtbbta (1958). 

Politics and Law. (99) H Swoboda, l he gnech Volhsbeschlusse 
(1890), (100) P. Monceaux, Les Proxinies grecques (1886); (101) R. 
von Scnln, Die Staatsvertrdge des Altertums (iHyH); (102) H. Benjir- 
(lon, lhe Staatsvertrdgc des Alter turns 11 (1962), (103) A. Rai der, 
l 'Arbitrage inter national chez les Hellenes (1912), (104) M. N. Tod, 
International Arbitration amongst the Greeks (1913); cf. s.v. arbitra- 
tion, CHEEK ; (105) R. Darcste-H. 1 IausHoulher-'i’. Keuiach, Ilecueil 
des tnscr. juridiques grecques (1891-1904), (10b) ft. Laum, Stiftungen 
in d gneih. u. rbnt Antike (1014); (107) A Mannzmann, Gnech. 
Stiftungsur kunden (1962); (10H) C. 1 ). Welles, Royal Correspondence 
in the Hellenistic Period ( 1 934). 

Finance and Commerce. (109) B. D. Menu, Athenian Financial 
Documents of the fifth Century (1932); (110) id.-A. B. Weit, The 
Athenian Assessment of 425 DC. (1934); (m) H. D. Mentt-H. T. 
Wade-Gcrv'-M F McGregor, The Athenian Tribute Lists (A TL) 
j-iv (I 939 -S 3 ); (112) R Hack], Merhantile Inschriften auf atfischen 
Vaien (1Q09) , (113) L. Robert, Etudes de nurmsmatique grecque (1951) , 
(114) M. N Tod, ’Epigriipliical Notes on Greek Coin a Re’ in Num. 
Chrori 1945, *oH ft., 1946, 47 ft ; 1947. 1 If., 1955, 125 ft ; i960, 1 H. 

Social and Private Life (115) F. Poland, Gcschrrhte d gnech. 
Vercinsivesens (1909); rt. s v. LLL’BS, ORFFK, (lib) K Zieharth, Aus 
1 i gnech Schulwesen 1 (1914), (117) L Moretti, Hmziorn agomstiche 
gmht (118) L C’ohn-Hall, The Public Physicians of Ancient 

(Irene ( 195b), (iiy) K StrauibeiR, De titulis Graects srpulcrahbus 
(i 017 ). 0 -io) G. Pfohl, Cuter sue hungen nbcr die attischen Grab- 
msrhriften (1951); (l2l) R Lnttimnn, ’Themes in Greek and Latin 
l’pitaphs (1042), (122) A Wilhelm, Crkuvden dramatischer Auf- 
fuhrunyen in Athen (igob), (123) U D Mint!, The Athenian Year 
i’lgbi), (124) W. K. Pntchett, Am lent Athenian Calendars on Stone 
(1963) 

( ) niFH Topics. (125) R C’agnat-G Lalave, Inunptiones Graecae 
ad res Romanas pertnientes 1, iii, jv (190(1-27), (12b) K. W. Bodnar, 
Cynaius of Ancona and Athtm (11)60); (127) M. N. Tod, Tpi- 
Lrapliical Notea Ironi the Anhmolcan Museum', JIIS 1951, 172 ft. 

M. N T. 

EPIGRAPHY, LATIN, the study of Latin texts in- 
st tilled on durable objects, usually ol stone or bronze. It 
is concerned both with the form of the inscriptions and 
with their content, and so impinges on ninny other fields, 
e.g palaeography, philology, history, law, J elision. Il 
excludes, but cannot ignore, texts on coins and ^ems; it 
has a strong interest in Greek inscriptions of the Homan 
period; unlike Gieek epigraphy, it includes some texts 
written with pen and ink, e g. those on amphorae. 

2. Thu first-known collection of Latin inscriptions 
was made r. A.D. 800 and preserved in MS. at Einsiedeln. 
On this, as on subsequent collections made by early anti- 
quaries, and on the transcriptions of artists who drew 
ancient monuments, we rely for knowledge of many lost 
texts; but it must be remembered that these have some- 
times been over-imaginatively restored, even forged. 
Serious study began in the eighteenth century, among 
its outstanding early exponents being Bartolommeo 
lforghesi; n great advance was made in the nineteenth, 
with the plan for a complete corpus of Latin inscriptions, 
undertaken in Germany, chiefly on the initiative of Th. 
Mommsen. 

3. The oldest of nil Latin inscriptions is a craftsman’s 
label on a gold fibula from Praeneste, of the late seventh 
century h.c. (ILS 8561), the oldest on stone a religious 
regulation on a cippus from the Forum Romunum, prob- 
ably of the late sixth ( ILS 4913). Examples are rare before 
the third century, not common before the second; the 
majority are early imperial, but they continue to the end 
of the ancient world, and after. They come from all parts 
of the Roman Empire, and are particularly valuable in 
providing evidence from the provinces ns well as from 
Rome and Italy; the yield from the eastern provinces is 
small, but from the west, especially Africa, it is large. 


4 * The texts may be formal documents such as laws, 
treaties, legal contracts, wills (acta), or records of indi- 
viduals and their activities (tituli), whether inscribed in 
their honour, at their commission, or, quite casually, by 
themselves ( graffiti ); epitaphs form the largest single 
group. The earliest show the Latin language at a date 
well before any surviving literature, the later its develop- 
ment in everyday usage (see LATIN, language, spoken, 
vulgar). They give information on governmental policy 
and administration, on persons and events, and on many 
aspects of life and thought on which the literary sources 
are silent or inadequate. The cumulative evidence even of 
trivial examples may be enlightening; and any text may 
prove more informative than it appears, if it is considered 
in its archaeological context. Something of the range may 
be summarily indicated as follows. 

(fl) The public acta include a series of laws of the 
Republic and early Empire, e.g. a judiciary law which is 
probably that of C. Gracchus and the Lex de impeno 
Vespasiani (FIR A i. 84 1.; 154 f.); some senatus con- 
sulta , e.g. much of the s.c. dc Hacthanahbus of r86 u.u. 
(ILS 18); and many magisterial documents, especially 
edicts, letters, rescripts, and public speeches of emperors 
(cf. ILS 206, 423, 705, 212). Also noteworthy are the 
Fasti of consuls, local magistrates, and triumphing gen- 
erals ( Inscriptiones Itahae xm. 1) which clarify the chrono- 
logical framework of Roman history, and the Calendars 
(Inscriptions Italiae xiii. 2) essential to the study of 
official Roman religion. For the inscribed autobiography 
of Augustus, see munumentum ancyhanum. 

(b) The tituli of men in public life (ILS 1 f., 862 f.) 
present the administrative personnel of Rome, provide 
lists of the ofliccs and achievements of individuals, often 
otherwise unknown, tell something of the official in action, 
his social and personal background, even his ideals and 
omhitions (cf the Scipionic epitaphs, ILS 1-7). Taken as 
n whole, they show developments in the administrative 
system, e.g. from the simple career of a republican 
senator to its complex imperial counterpart in which the 
magistracies may be a minor element in a string of 
appointments created by empcrois; they illustrate the 
emergence of the equestrian civil service and that of 
the imperial slaves and freedmen ; they contain details 
indicative, e.g., of changes in the sources of recruitment of 
officials, as from Italy to the provinces, or of significant 
connexions between families in public life. Laudatory 
inscriptions also indicate the honours and titles accorded 
to, the qualities admired in, public men at diflerent periods. 
Imperial inscriptions provide evidence for the titles and 
powers of emperors and for their policies and propaganda. 

(i) Local government is illustrated by inscriptions con- 
taining municipal charters, careers of municipal officials, 
decrees uf local authorities, records of public works and 
services, with some details of their finances (often sup- 
plied by private generosity), occasionally, as at Pompeii, 
election notices [ILS 6044 f.). 

(d) Military afTairs appear in the inscriptions of units 
and individual soldiers (ILS 198b f.) which throw light 
on the organization and deployment of all branches of the 
armed forces. They reflect in general on foreign policy, in 
detail on sources of recruitment, terms of service, lines of 
promotion, the religious and other interests of the men, 
relations with civilians, prospects on demobilization, 
especially the prospect of Roman citizenship for men in 
auxiliary units, for which virtually all our information 
derives from military diplomata (GIL xvi). 

(e) Religious affairs arc documented by a number 
of dedications and building inscriptions (ILS 2957 f.) 
which show the character and organization of particular 
cults, the interaction of Roman and provincial cults, the 
tendency to syncretism, the introduction and develop- 
ment of new cults, especially the imperial cult. There are 
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also accounts of ceremonies, like that of the Augustan 
Ludi Saeculares with its reference to the carmen saeculare 
of Horace (ILS 5050). Some views on after-life can be 
found in epitaphs. For Christianity, see below. 

(/) Social developments, such as the progress of 
urbanization and romanization in the provinces, may be 
traced, e.g., from building inscriptions, the records of 
local government, changing forms of nomenclature. The 
history of nomenclature itself, important for its ethnic, 
social, and political implications, is very largely depen- 
dent on epigrapbic evidence. There is also information, 
especially in epitaphs, on family relationships, average 
age of marriage, expectation of life (calculated roughly 
from ages at death), social gradings, social mobility, con- 
ditions of living in each class. Other aspects of ordinary 
life are illustrated, e.g., by inscriptions concerning col- 
legia (ILS 7212 f.) which refer to club rules and the 
activities of members, or ludi (ILS 5051 f.) which show 
the popular types of entertainment, the performers, and 
the attitudes of their fans. 

(g) Economic life is illustrated in part by references 
to crafts and trades on tombstones, hut most valuably 
by the makers’ stamps and salesmen’s labels on many 
objects. These may help to show the organization of 
industries and commerce, both private and under imperial 
control, and arc very often precisely datable (rce, e.g., 
BRICK-STAMPS, SAMIAN ware). There is also some infor- 
mation on prices and costs, e.g. in building inscriptions, 
and for a wide range of goods at the end of the third cen- 
tury a.d. in Diocletian’s Edict on Prices (CIL iii. 1Q26 f.). 

(h) Christian inscriptions begin as a group barely 
differentiated from the pagan text9 of their time, but 
develop formulae and other features of their own, especi- 
ally after the Peace of the Church. The earlier texts are 
often very humble tombstones or pilgrims’ graffiti (cf. 
Kaufmann, Handbuch , 303 f.). Later they include more 
ambitious items, as, e.g. , building inscriptions forchurches. 
The set of verse elogia on popes and martyrs, written by 
Pope Damasus (366-84) and finely cut by Philocalus m 
letters which may have been especially designed for the 
purpose, form a landmark in this development of a 
specifically Christian epigraphic tradition (Kaufmann, 
Handbuch , 327 f.). All told they illustrate the character of 
early Christian society, the organization of the Church, 
the survival of pagan features, and the emergence of new 
ideas, including heresies. 

5. Most inscriptions were incised. The more important 
were cut with care, and, from the late Republic onwards, 
often with art; lines and letters were painted on to the 
surface (lines sometimes faintly chiselled), in the more 
formal cases with mechanical aids, otherwise free-hand ; 
the width and depth of strokes, occasionally also the 
height, were varied with a view both to legibility and to 
aesthetics; there wa9 careful attention to the layout and 
proportions of the text in relation to the context. Incised 
letters on stone might be picked out in red, on bronze in 
white. Other methods were, e.g., to fix metal letters to 
stone by pegs (such letters rarely survive, but see ILS 
4921b for a reference to them in a temple inventory; 
texts may be deducible from the positions of the peg- 
holes), to insert letters formed of strips of metal, coloured 
marble, or mosaic tesserae, to paint them, even to write 
them with pen and ink. 

6. The letters (see alphabet, latin) were originally 
very like those of the early Greek alphabet in Italy. By 
the Augustan period, cutters had developed (i) the formal 
Latin capital (scriptura monumentalise litterae lapidariae , 
litter ae quadratae), a carefully designed letter, beautifully 
adapted to a monumental context and well illustrated on 
the base of Trajan's Column; (li) a small, neat capital 
(scriptura actuaria), derived from the brush -painted letters 
used for ephemeral public notices as illustrated on Pom- 
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peian walls, and suited for recording long documents, 
e.g. the laws. Later, a larger version of the brush-painted 
letter was used on stone for private and some minor pub- 
lic inscriptions (Rustic capitals). Rounded letters (scriptura 
uncialis), borrowed from the forms used in papyri and 
parchments, appear from the late third century a.d., 
and the cursive hand in common use is frequent at all 
dates in graffiti, in waxed tablets such as those found at 
Pompeii (CIL iv. 3340 f.), and also appears occasionally 
on stone-cut texts of a crude type. 

7. In addition the cutters used signs : (i) stops between 
words and phrases (occasionally syllables), in the form of 
round dots, squares, triangles, and, later, more elaborate 
Bhnpes like ivy-leaves (hederae distinguentes)\ (li) from the 
S ullun age to mid third century a.d., the apex, recalling 
an acute accent, to mark vowels long by nature; (iii) 
from the end of the Republic, the superscript bar to mark 
abbreviations. There was no uniformity of practice in 
the use of such signs and cutters often misplaced them, 
being more interested in their decorative value than their 
significance. For figures, see numbers, roman. 

8. Of the cutters we know little, but two workshop 
advertisements survive, from Palermo (JLS 7680) and 
Rome (ILS 7679). There are also a few signatures, like 
that of Aemilius Celer who painted notices at Pompeii 
(ILS 5145) or Philocalus who cut the inscriptions of 
Pope Damasus (ILCV 963), and some references to the 
craft on tombstones. 

9. The drafts from which the cutters worked were no 
doubt often written in cursive letters and difficult to read, 
which may account for some nonsensical letter-groups in 
inscriptions. The existence of virtually identical, but 
quite elaborate funerary texts at widely distant places (cf. 
IJ.S 2082 from Rome and 2257 from Burnum) may sug- 
gest the existence of handbooks from which an unimagi- 
native client might choose a text. In addition there was 
heavy use of conventional formulae in all inscriptions and 
this often makes it possible to restore damaged texts with 
confidence. Restored letters are conventionally printed 
within square brackets [ J. 

10 . Most texts were composed with great brevity, 

though a trend to verbosity is apparent in the fourth cen- 
tury A.D, Space was also saved by abbreviating words, 
often drastically, by ligaturing letters and, sometimes, 
by using sigla (e.g. 7 ~ centurion), all of which present 
difficulties to the modern reader (most handbooks list 
those in common use). The resolutions of abbreviations 
and sigla are conventionally printed within round 
brackets ( ). 

11. Some inscriptions are precisely dated by the con- 
sular year or an emperor’s tnbumcian year, and even by 
the day of the month ; others can be assigned within moie 
or less exact chronological termini on grounds of content, 
e.g. prosopography, the use of a particular title, formula, 
or spelling, and occasionally of the material on which 
they appear; thus, marble is rare in Rome before the end 
of the Republic. Letter-forms may be an approximate 
guide, but arc inevitably a subjective one, and liable to 
mislead because of the idiosyncrasies or gauchcries of 
the cutters. 

Introductory. R. Bloch, L' Lpigraphie latme ( 1952); H P V. Nunn 
Christian Inscriptions (1052); G Susini, II tapicidu romanu (196ft) 
Gfnlhal Accounts. K. Cajniat, Comm d’Spigraphie laftne 4 (1914); 

. E. Sandys, Latin Epigraphy * (revised S. G. Campbell, 1927). 

. Calabi, L'uso stnnografico delle iscrtztoni latine (1953), with very 
full bibliography; O. Marucchi, Christian Epigraphy (1Q12) ; C. M. 
Kaufmann, Handbuch d. altchrtsthchen Epigraph (1917); H Leclcrrq, 
'Inscriptions latincs chrfticnnes’ hi Diet, d'archtol. chrtl. vn (192ft) 
ltKFPRliNCE. E de Ruggiero et al., Dizionano epigrafieo di antichitd 
romane (1HN6- ); H. Tnylandcr, Ptude d'tpigraphie latine (1Q52). 

ILLUSTRATION. F Ritachl, Priscae latinitatis monumenta epigrafihica 
ad archetyporum fidem . . . repraesentata (iKftz) ; E. Hftbner, Exernpla 
scripturae cpigraphicae latinae e Caesaris morte ad aetatem fustimani 
(1885); A. E. and T. S. Gordon, Album of Dated I.atm Inscriptions, 
Rome and the Neighbourhood, i Augustus to Nerva (1958), ii A.D. 100- 
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199 (1964), iu A.D. 200-525 (1965); Degrassi, JLLRP, Imagines 
(1965)- 

Palaeography. J. Mallon, PaUngraphie romatne ( 1 952) and 
CHAcad. Inter. 19155, 126 1.; I.. Robert, ibid. 195 f.; J S. and 
A. E. Gordon, Contributions to the Palaeography of Latin Inscriptions 

(Corpora. Corpus Inseriptionum La t inarum ( CIL ) ( I B63- ); vol. i 
contains all republican inscriptions, vol. xvi all military diplomats, 
regardless of provenance, the rest are arranged geographically — 
11 Spain; iii Provinces of Asia and the Levant, Creek-sneaking 
provinces of Africa and Europe, Illyncum , iv Pompeii, Herculaneum, 
Stabiae; v Cisalpine Gaul; vi City of Rome: vn Britain; vni Africa; 
ix Calabria, Apulia, Samnium, Snbini, I’iccnum; x Bruttium, 
Lucania, Campania, Sicily, Sardinia; xi Aemilia, Etruria, Umbria; 
xit Narboncsc Gaul ; xiu The Three Gauls and Germany ; xiv Latium ; 
xv City ol Rome (instrument urn domesticum) •, volumes are brought up 
to date from time to time hy supplements. There are also many 
smaller corpora, (1) regional : c.g. Italy , Inscnptiones Italtae (in 
progress) ; H. Pais. Addxtamcnia ad CIL vol V (1888); H. Bloch, The 
Homan bnck-stmnps not in CIL vol. XV (1947); Britain, Collingwood- 
Wnght, PIP (1965); Africa, K Cagnat, A. Merlin, L. Chatelain, 
Jnscriptiones lattnes du Alaroc (1942); A. Merlin, Inscriptions lattnes 
dc la Tunisie (1944); St. Gsell, Inscriptions latines de VAlgtne, 1 
(1922), ii, ed. H. G. Pllaum (1957). J. M. Reynolds and J. B. VVard- 
I’erkinR, The Inscriptions of Homan Tnpohtanta (1952); Caul, E. 
Espcrandieu, Inscriptions lattnes de Cault ( Narhonnaise ) (1929); P. 
Wuilleunner, Inscriptions latines de Trots (Joules (19O3); Cermany, 
F. Vollmer, Inscriptions Pavartae (1915); Jugoslavia, 13 . Hofliller 
and B. Sarin, Atitike Inschriften aus Jugoslavten (193H); A. and J. 
ftnSel, Inscnptiones latinae quae in Jugoslavia trite annos MCAtXJ. ft 
MCMLX repertae et edttae sunt (19(13); Latin inHCriptiuiiH found in 
Creek-speaking areas arc usually included in regional corpora of 
Creek inscriptions (11) hy type, e g. G B He Rossi, A. Silvagni, and 
A Ferrun, Inscnptiones Chr istiatiae urbis Ramar saec. VII, 2nd sencB 
senes (1922-56); H Zilliucus, Sylloge inseriptionum Chnstianarum 
inter um Alusei Vattcani (1963); J. H. hrey, Corpus inseriptionum 
ludaicarum (1936-5(1); M. J. Verrnaseren, Corpus inseriptionum et 
moniirnentorum Ahthraicarum (1956-00); M. H. Callender, Roman 
Amphorae (1065) 

Punning Rh conns of newly-published inscriptions and epigraplnc 
work- Eph. Lpigr. (1877 ign), Ann. Eptgr (appeals separately and 
in Rev Arch ) ( 18H0- ) , 7 R.S'(Romun Britain only) (1921- ) CT.hIno 
J M. Reynolds, ‘Inscriptions and Roman Studies 1910-19(10 ',JRS 
19(10. 204 tf 

SF1FITIONS (1) General II Drssau, Inscnptiones Latinae Srlrctae 
(ILS) (1892- 191(1), A. Degrassi, Inscriptions latinae liberae rctpubhcae 
(I LI. HP) (1957 63), E Diehl, Inscriptions latinae Chnstranae 
uteres (/ECU) (1925-31), Rlipp cd. J. Moreau (1961): (11) fiy type: 
histoiy, (J McN Rusliiorth, Lattn historical inscriptions, illustrating 
the history of the early Empire 1 (no); A. R. Burn, The Homans in 
Dritam 1 ( 1 9(19) , R If Harrow, A Selection of Latin Inscriptions (1934); 
V. Ehrenhcrg ami A- H M. Jones, Documents Illustrating the Reigns 
of Augustus and Tiberius a (1955), E. M. Smallwood, Documents 
Illustrating the Prmnpati s of C ants , Claudius and Nero (1967); M. 
Met rum and A. G. Wood head, Documents of the l'rmcipales of the 
HaVian Emperors (19(11), E M Smallwood, Documents Illustrating 
Ike Prinapates of Nerva, Trajan and Hadrian (1966); language A. 
Ernout, Rccuetl de textes latms archaiques (191(1); E Diehl, Atlantem- 
isihe Inschriften ( 1930); E. Diehl, l ulgurlateinische Inschriften (inio); 
law , S. RiLLobono it at., Routes tuns Romani anteiustmiant (FI HA) 
(1941—3), rerse, F. Uiiecheler, Carolina latma epigraphica (1895), 
Mipp ed E. Lommatscli (192(1) J. M. R. 

EPILYCUS, cited by Athenaeus as a writer sometimes 
of Old (4. 140a) Comedy, sometimes of Middle (c.g. 
j. 28c). The KwpaXioKo? has a Doric title, and was writ- 
ten partially in Doric. 

hCG 11. 887 f. ; CAF i. 803 f. ; Demiariczuk, Supp. Com. 40. 

EPIMELETES. («) Tn Greek cities this title was given 
either to regulm magistrates who managed special depart- 
ments, such as the water supply, the docks, or festivals, 
01 to special commissioners elected for some temporary 
need, such as the erection of a public building. (6) In 
Ptolemaic Egypt the epimeletes was in the third century 
the chief financial official of the twmos (q.v. i). In the 
second century he was subordinate to 6 enl r <Zv npoaoStav 
and be was sometimes responsible for a part of a nome 
only, (c) In the Roman period epimeletes is often the 
translation of the Latin curator. A. H. M. J. 

EPIMENIDES, religious teacher and wonder-worker 
of Crete. According to Plato (Leg. i. 642 d) he was at 
Athens, performing religious rites and prophesying, 
about 500 R.c. Others said that he purified the city after 
the slaughter of Cylon’s associates about 600 B.c. (Arist. 
Ath. Pol. i, etc.; Diels, Vorsokr* i. 29 f.). With the 


variations in date go the legends of his great age (157 or 
299), and miraculous sleep of fifty-seven years (Diog. 
Laert. ; Diels, ibid. 28). The stories of wanderings out of 
the body (cf. Suda ; Diels, ibid. 29) rank him with Aristeas 
(q.v.), Hcrmotimus, etc., but his god was the Cretan 
Zeus, and Plutarch says that the men of the time called 
him Kovprjs v€oy (Diels, ibid. 30). Tradition assigned to 
him a Theogony and a Cretica r also Katharmoi and other 
mystical writings. 

Sources and fragments in Diels-Kranz, Vorsokr. 1 i. 27-37; FGrH 
457. See also Kirk-Raven, Presocrattc Philosophers 23, 44 f 

W. K. G. C. 

EPIPHANIUS, c. a.d. 31 5-403, born in Eleutheropolis, 
Palestine. He became a monk and in 367 bishop of 
Salamis (Constantia), Cyprus. He hated Greek culture, 
attacked the URe of images in churches, and violently 
opposed both Origen’B followers and the Anans as heretics 
adulterating the faith with ‘hellenism’. They are the 
principal villains in his highly informative Panarion 
or ‘Medicine-chcst’ for curing eighty heresies (375). A 
tract on biblical weights and measures contains important 
matter on the Old Testament versions. 

Ed. K. Holl (1915-33. 3 vols., incomplete); P. de Lagardc, Sym- 
mikta ii (iB8o), 150 ff ; R. P. Blake and II. de Vis, Epiphanius de 
Gemmis (1934). W. Sclmecmelcher in RAC 5 (1961), 909 tf. H. C. 

EPIPHANY. In Homer the gods regularly appear 
visibly and have dealings with men — fighting, helping, 
loving (cf. religion, minoan-mycenean). Poetic or 
mythical epiphanies, regarded as belonging to the distant 
past, persist throughout Greek literature, and sometimes 
serve the ends of religion by giving the aition for a living 
cult, c.g. the Homeric Hymn to Demeter. Even the 
mdrehenhaft story of Daucis and Philemon suggests this 
by its ending. Dionysus especially appeared with mani- 
festations of power to compel unbelievers, as in Euri- 
pides’ Bacchae. In historical epiphanies the cult-motive 
is always prominent. In the famous story of Philip- 
pides, Pan demands worship at Athens in return for his 
help (I Id t. 6. 105). Two common types are (i) epiphanies 
to help or terrify in battle, frequent in Herodotus (8. 64; 
8 . 36 ff., etc..), and cf. in Roman saga the Dioscuri at 
Lake Regillus (Dion. Hal. Ant. Rom. 6. 13); (ii) healing 
epiphanies. Asclepius in effecting cures always appeared 
to the sufferer, usually in a dream (incubation) but some- 
times waking, aR in the Isyllus-inscription (for which see 
hymns) and SIG 803. Frequent Hellenistic inscriptions 
record epiphanies connected with the foundation of cults 
(e.g. the Soteria at Delphi; Dionysus ‘in the tree’ at 
Magnesia, Kern, Jnschr. von M. 215 b). The genuineness 
of the belief cannot be doubted (cf. Acts xiv. 10-12), 
though cases of fraud were recognized (Pisistratus, Hdt. 
1. 60). The term epiphaneia was used also to denote 
miracles in which the deity was not thought to be seen 
(Dion. Hal. Ant. Rom. 2. 68). Deified living rulers were 
hailed as Oem i-mtfravci<;, because their power was felt. In 
general sec F. Pfister in PW t Suppl. iv. 277 ff. ; A. D. 
Nock, JHS 1928, 38 ff. ; cf. also the remarks of Nock in 
'A Vision of Mandulis Aion', Harv. Theol. Rev. IQ34, 
53 ff., esp. 67 ff. W. K. C. G. 

EPIRUS ("Hircipos, 'Mainland'), north-west area of 
Greece, from Acroceraunian point to Nicopolis, with 
harbours at Buthrotum and Glycys Limen (at Acheron’s 
mouth); bordered on south by Gulf of Ambracia, and on 
east by Pindus range with pass via Metsovo to Thessaly. 
Three limestone ranges parallel to the coast and the 
Pindus range enclose narrow valleys and plateaux with 
good pasture and extensive woods; alluvial plains were 
formed near Buthrotum, Glycys Limen, and Ambracia. 
Epirus had a humid climate and cold winters. In terrain 
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Bnd in history it resembled upper Macedonia. Known in 
the Iliad only for the oruclc at Dodona, and to Herodotus 
for the oracle of the dead by Acheron, Epirus received 
Hellenic influence from the Elean colonies in Cassopaea 
and the Corinthian colonies at Ambracia and Corcyra, 
and the oracle at Dodona drew pilgrims from north- 
ern and central Greece especially. Theopompus knew 
fourteen Epirote tribes, probably of Dorian and Illyrian 
stocks, of which the Chaoncs held the plain of Both ro turn, 
the Thesproti the plain of Acheron, and the Molossi the 
plain near Dodona, which forms the highland centre of 
Epirus with an outlet southwards to Ambracia. A strong 
Molossian State, which included some Thesprotian 
tribes, existed in the reign of Neoptolemus c. 370-368 
n.c. (Apx- 1956, 1 ff.). The unification of Epirus in a 
aymmachy led by the Molossian king was finally achieved 
by Alexander (q.v. 6), brother-in-law of Philip II of 
Macedon. His conquests in southern Italy and his alliance 
with Rome showed the potentialities of the Epirote Con- 
federacy, but he was killed m 330 b.c. Dynastic troubles 
weakened the Molossian Stale, until Pyrrhus removed 
his fellow king and embarked on his adventurous career 
(q.v.). The most lasting of his achievements were the 
conquest of southern Illyria, the development of Ambracia 
as his capital, and the building of fortifications and 
theatres, especially the large one at Dodona (q.v.). His 
successors suffered from wars with Actolia, Macedon, 
and Illyria, until in c. 232 n.c. the Molossian monarchy 
fell. An Epirote League with a federal citizenship was 
then created, and the meetings of its Council were held 
probably by rotation at Dodona or Passaron in Molossis, 
at Ghana in Thesprotis, and at Phoemce in Chaoma. It 
was soon involved in the wars between Rome and Mace- 
don, and it split apart when the Molossian State alone 
supported Macedon and was sacked by the Romans in 
167 u.c., when 150,000 captives were deported ( see 
Charops). Central Epirus never recovered; but northern 
Epirus prospered during the late republican period, and 
Augustus celebrated his victory at Actium by founding a 
Roman colony at Nicopolis. Under the Empire a coastal 
road and a road through the interior were built from 
north to south, and Buthrotum was a Roman colony. 
Ancient remains testify to the great prosperity of Epirus 
in Hellenistic times. See ciiaones, molossi, thesproti. 

Carapnnos, Dodone et ses ruines (1H7H) ; D. KvnnRchdcs in 'Hnrtpso- 
Tufil Xpovin.il, 1935; L. M UkciUiu, Albania anlira i (1927), li (1932), 
iii (1042); r-K, GL 2. 1. 11 If ; P, R frnnkc, Alt -Epirus u d . 
Kbnigtum der Molosser (1955): IHe Anltken Miinzen von Epirus 
(iq6i); E. Lepore, Rxcerche mWantico Eptro (1962); S. I. Dakans, 
Ol ycvfaAoyiKoi undos rutv MuMwiriov (19O4), Hammond, Epirus. 

N. G L. H. 

EPISTATES . (u) At Athens the fTnardTTj^ rtbv irpvrd- 
vfotv, chosen daily by lot from the prytaneis , during 
his day of office held the State seal and keys, and in the 
fifth century b.c. presided in council and assembly. In 
the fourth century he selected the proedroi by lot, and 
from them, also bv lot, the emorarys nuv npot^pcDv 
who presided. Similar iTriaTaTu are found in other 
Greek cities; but sometimes the title is equivalent to the 
Athenian prytaneis. ( b ) In Ptolemaic Egypt the epistates 
was a royal official who administered justice in each 
nomos and sub-district. These officials were distinct 
from the tmardrat ruiv <f>u\ amrwv ( see POLICE, GREEK), 
(c) In Ptolemaic Egypt the fTTLardrys Upov was the 
superintendent, probably appointed by the Crown, of 
a native temple. ( d ) In all Hellenistic kingdoms the 
eirLordrqs was a high commissioner appointed by the 
king to control a subject city. He sometimes, perhaps 
generally, had a royal garrison to maintain public order. 
He frequently exercised an informal and in theory 
probably voluntary jurisdiction, settling suits out of 
court, preferably by arbitiation. At Thessalonica and 


at Seleuccia in Pieria he is known to have possessed a 
constitutional power of veto over legislation. 

On (f 0 , M. I lolleaux, BCIl 1933, 25 ft.; A. IIguhs, Khn, Reihcft 
xxxix (1937), 23 tf. ; 58 ff. A H. M. j. 

EPITADEUS, a Spartan ephor (q v.), who (probably 
soon after 400 b.c.) introduced a law authorizing the 
transfer of property including land by gift or bequest, a 
method perhaps already much practised in secret. To this 
measure, and to the wealth accruing to Sparta after the 
Peloponnesian War, the concentration of the territory of 
Laconia and Messenia in a few hands (Arist. Pol. 2. 
1270*) was mainly due. 

D. Ashcri, Athenaeum Iq6i, 45 ff. A. M. W. 

EPITAPHIOS, a funeral speech, delivered, according to 
Athenian custom, by a citizen chosen on the grounds 
of his high moral and mental qualities (Thuc. 2. 34), at 
a public funeral of those who had fallen in battle. This 
practice, unique to Athens (Dem. 20. 141), was continued 
into Roman times and was clearly a solemn and important 
occasion, hut before Ilyperides the only certain names of 
speakers chosen are those of Pericles in 440 and 431, 
Demosthenes after Chaeronca, and Archinus at some 
intervening date. 

The conventional form comprised a tribute to the 
virtues of the dead, a summary of their country's glorious 
achievements in the past, a consolation to their relatives, 
and an exhortation to the survivors to imitate their 
virtues. Thucydides professes to record in full the 
speech thus delivered by Pericles at the end of the first 
year of the Peloponnesian War. The speaker follows 
the usual form, except that, instead of enlarging on past 
history, he tells of the glories of Athens in her maturity. 

As a contrast to the impersonal austerity of Pericles 
we have the speech of Ilyperides on Leosthenes and 
others who died in the Lnmian War (322 li.c.). Ilyperides, 
who was an intimate friend of the dead general, shows 
deep personal feeling, and a unique feature of this speech 
is his reference to the hope of personal immortality. A 
passage in Lycurgus (I.eoc. §§ 39- 40) is in effect a con- 
densed Kpitaphios cm the dead at Chaeronea. 

In addition to these genuine speeches we possess a 
florid fragment by Gorgias and a speech, composed 
under Gorgian influence, attributed to Lvsias, which, 
though it cannot he referred with certainty to any 
definite occasion, may well he genuine (see J. Walz, ‘Der 
Lysianische Epitaphios' ( P/ulol . Suppl. 29. 4)). A similar 
composition attributed to Demosthenes is almost cer- 
tainly spurious. Finally, Socrates in Plato’s Menexenus 
recites a funeral speech which, he affirms, was composed 
by Aspasia to be delivered by Pericles. 

Cl. Kennedy, The Art of Persuasion m Greece ( 1963), 154 ft; 
I*'. Jacoby, JUS 1944, 37 II , M. Rohlenzi, Ay mb. Osh 19-17, 4b ft 

l r. l). 

EPITHALAMIUM, GREEK. The ririQaXdpiov was 

strictly a song sung by young men and maidens before the 
bn dal -chamber (Dion. Hal. Rhet.p. 247), like the contents 
of Sappho’s Book 7, Theocritus 18, etc. It was distin- 
guished from the yap.y\ios, which could be sung at any 
festival connected with a wedding (Eust. 1541. 49), and 
from the vfiev mos, the processional song which accom- 
panied the newly wed couple to their home, and is 
described by Homer (//. 18. 491-6) and Ilesiod (Sc. 
273 ~8o). 

H. Flrber, Dir Lynk in der Kunstlheorie der Antike (1936), i 37 L 
ii 49 ff. C. M. B. 

EPITHALAMIUM, LATIN. There are extant some 
seventeen Latin verse epithalamia. Epithalamia by Calvus, 
Ticidas, and Ovid are among those that have perished. 
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The earliest and finest extant examples are the sixty- first 
and sixty-second poems of Catullus, who also in his 
Bixty-fourth poem recounts the love and marriage of 
Peleus and Thetis. The influence of Sappho is discernible 
in Catullus, and her influence, direct or indirect, is some- 
times suggested in the later rhetorical epithalamia of epic 
character. There are single examples by Statius, Auson- 
ius (a cento), Paulinus of Nola, Ennodius, Venantius 
Fortunatus, and Luxorius (a cento). Anthologia Latina 
(Riesc) 742 is an anonymous cpitlialamium. Claudian, 
Sidonius, and Dracontius have each left two epi- 
thalamia. A few verses by Gallicnus are described as an 
epithalamium (S.H.A. Gallieni Duo 11. 8, and Antho- 
logia Latina 711). The Medea of Seneca contains an 
epithalamium (56-115) which may well have owed some- 
thing to one in Ovid’s lost play with that title. The De 
nuptiis Philologiae et Mercurti by Martianus Capella is in 
mixed prose and verse, and a thing apart. 

H Reitzenutem, ‘Die Hochzcit drs Peleus und dcr Thetis’, Hermes 
iyoo, 73 ff.; A. L Wheelei, 'Tradition in the Epithalamium’ , 
AjPhil. 1930, 205 If ; E. A ManKcEdorff, Das lynsche Iforhzeits- 
gedicht bet den (frier hen und Riimern (HJI3); J. Fries, Em lieitrag zur 
Asthetik der rbintschen Hochzextspoesie (1910), C. TV1 01 elli, 'E’epitaJa- 
min nella tmdu pocsia latina', Stud Jtul. igio, jig ff. , E. F. Wilson, 
TirUoral and Epith in Eat Eit Speculum 1948, gs ff ; R- Muth, 
‘Mvmrnaios unn Rpitllalamiun', Wien. Stud. 1QS4. S ff ; A. d’Ernco, 
'] ,'epitalamio nellii lett hit. dal feacenninu nuziale .if c (i2 di Catullo', 
/Inn d Fu colt t'l di Lett e Ellusufm dcllu I bln di Nupoh, 1955, 7 J ff, 
R Kcydell. RAC v (1961), 927 ff. E. ti. A. F. 

EPITHETS, DIVINE. In considering the very 
numerous surnames or epithets of gods it is necessary 
first to distinguish between those appearing only as 
literary (especially epic) ornaments and those known 
10 have been used in cull Thus we have no proof that 
Alhena was ever addressed in ritual as y Ann k arms x it is 
her stuck epithet in Homer, Zeus’ pet-name for her (//. 
K. 373). It seems unlikely that Ares was prayed to as 
PftoToXoiyos ; he is so addressed by Athena ( 11 . 5. 31), 
which is a very different thing, and it is his stork epithet 
(as ibid. 846). In Latin such ornaments arc abundant; 
thus in Virgil, Mars is durus (Eel. 10. 44); impius (G. 1. 
S 1 1 ) ; indnttiilus (Am. 2. 440) ; saeuus(Aen. 11. 153). These 
.re certainly not cult-epithets, and in some cases the 
name of the god hardly means more than 'war, strife’. 
The epithet is purely poetical in Acn. 0. 717, where he is 
talk'd armipotens, and in 11. 8 where brlhpotens is used 
instead of his name. But there are many border-line 
rases, hard to decide. We have no instance of Athena 
being called Pallas in cult, yet it is not easy to suppose 
that so familiar a name was never used for her by wor- 
shippers; Zeus’ stock epithet, ‘cloud-gatherer’, appears 
in the voc., vt^fAifycptra, in epic in many places where 
it is syntactically a nom., strongly suggesting that its 
torrn had become fixed by some ancient liturgical phrase, 
which, however, is quite lost to us. The immediate func- 
tion of the epithet m epic is often to form with the proper 
name a convenient metrical unit. Now and then an 
epithet is used to avoid mentioning an ill-omened name; 
llades in Sophocles, OC 1606, is Zeus xOovios, and in 
Aesch. Supp. 231 he is even Zeus aAAos\ 

2. But coming to those epithets which are guaranteed 
by their occurrence in liturgical formulae, dedications, 
and the official names ot temples, we may distinguish the 
following classes. (1) Purely local, meaning that the deity 
m question is worshipped, or has a temple or altar, at 
such-and-such a place. Thu9 Apollo Jt/Aioj is simply 
Apollo who is worshipped in Delos, and differs from the 
Pythian, or any other similarly named Apollo, no other- 
wise than as Our Lady of Lourdes does from Our Lady 
of Loretto. Dionysus KvhnOrjvaievs (Dittenbergcr, SIG 
tog. 16 and elsewhere) is nothing but the Dionysus who 
has a cult in the Attic deme KvbaOijvaiov. The Bona Den 
(q-v.) Subsaxana gives rather the address of her temple 


than any characteristic of her own; cf. St. Mary’s le 
Strand, St. Martin’s in the Fields. Such titles are of no 
more than topographical interest. At most they may 
tell us something ot the history of the cult, if the title 
does not fit the immediate locality; a Demeter 'EAtvtria 
worshipped at Phcneos in Arcadia (Paus. 8. 15. 1) mani- 
festly has something to do with the famous cult at 
Eleusis, and the local legend said as much. In like 
manner, the vow of a temple to Venus Erucina, i.e. the 
Aphrodite of Lryx, in Rome (Livy 22. 9. 10) was made 
by advice of a Sibylline and therefore Greek oracle. 
(2) Titles indicating association with another god. These 
are often of some historical importance, and at tunes 
puzzling. Apollo Kdpvaos (SIG 736. 34 and 69) has 
behind him a history of identification, cf. carnla; 
Athena 'HtfxuoTia (ibid. 227. 20) need surprise no one, 
in view of the resemblance of sonic functions of the two 
deities; but it is less easy to see why she had a tcMnple 
at Megara under the title Alavris (Paus. 1 . 42. 4). In 
Latin these most characteristically take the form, not of 
an adjective applied to the god’s name but of a genitive 
following it, as in the much-quoted romprerationes((].v.) in 
Gcllius 13. 23 (22). 2, Luam Saturm , Salaeiam Neptuni , 
J lor am Qunini , etc. Here in all cases the first of the pair 
is the less important, and the phrases mean ‘Lua (etc.) 
who is associated with 01 belongs to the sphere of activity 
of Saturnus (etc.)’, as is now pretty generally agreed. 
Adjectives are, however, used in the Tabulae Jguvtnae, 
as 1 a 3, Iuve Krapuvi (loui Grabouio), 8, Trebe luvie 
(Trebo Jouio) t though the meaning of the first adjective 
is not certain. (3) Undoubtedly the largest and most 
important class of epithets, however, have reference to 
the functions of the god or goddess, either in general or 
with reference to some partirulni occasion on which his 
or her power was manifest. Thus, Zeus has a grent 
number of titles denoting his control of the weather and 
all that depends on it ; he is Bpnvrutv, Thunderer, Kepavv- 
10s, God of the Thunderbolt, "OfiftpLos, Sender of Rain- 
storms, 'Y/rios-, Rainer, and as a natural consequence 
Twspyos , Farmer; also Oi/pios, God of Favourable Winds, 
and so forth. Examples may be had from Parnell, Cults 
(index under ‘Zeus’), and reference there; the cor- 
responding entry in the index to A. B. Cook’s treatise on 
Zeus would supply abundant instances of every kind of 
title mentioned in this article. Aphrodite ha9 epithets 
denoting her power over the sexual life of mankind, as 
AfL^o\oyrfpn, ‘delayer of old age’ ; her connexion with love 
whether licit or illicit, for example Iln.v 6 iifj.os ‘Goddess 
of the whole people', m her Athenian worship as a deity 
of marriage (Parnell, ii. 658), and on the other hand 
’Erulpa and even lldpvr] (ibid. 667). These last belong to 
an extremely curious sub-class in which the charac- 
teristics of the worshipper are transferred to the deity; 
both signify the goddess who is worshipped by harlots. 
Hera in like manner is called Ilnis, TcAeia, and Jfijpa at 
her three shrines in Stymphalus, in other words Maid, 
Wife, and Widow r (Paus. 8. 22. 2); she naturally received 
the worship of women of all ages and conditions. The 
local legend was somewhat at a loss to explain the third 
title, since Zeus cannot die, and invented a quarrel 
between the two leading to a separation; clearly the 
sense of such epithets was no longer remembered when 
Pausanias wrote. 

3. Of epithets referring to a particular manifestation 
of a god’s activity two Roman examples may he given. 
Mars Ultor (see Platner- Ashby, 220, 329) owed his title 
to his supposed intervention on Augustus* behalf at 
Philippi and apparently in the recovery of the standards 
taken by the Parthians. Jupiter’s titles Gustos and Con- 
servator (Tacitus, Hist. 3. 74) refer inter aha to the thank- 
offerings made him by Domitian after his escape from 
the Vitellians when they took the Capitol. 
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4. Epithets having reference to the higher (moral or 
civic) qualities of a deity are not uncommon, though less 
bo than those which are due to his natural functions. It 
is to be noted that there is a tendency in later ages to read 
such qualities into an old title; thus Athena llpovaia. at 
Delphi, so named from the fact that her shrine was in 
front of the temple of Apollo, had so decided an inclina- 
tion to become IIpovoi a that some manuscripts of Hero- 
dotus 8. 37. 2 have been infected by it. As genuine 
examples may be instanced Apollo Apxqyerqs ( see 
apollo), Athena BovXala (of the Senate), Venus Verti- 
cordia. 

5. Late hymns, for instance those of the Orphic 
collection, have a strong tendency to heap up epithets, 
including the most unheard-of and fanciful, e.g. no. 28 
(Abel), to Hermes. 

C. F. H. Tlruchmnnn, Fpitheta deorum quae apud pottos Graeeos 
leguntur (Teubner, 1893); J. H. Carter, De deorum Romanurum 
cognomtmbus (Teubner, 1898) and F.pxth, dear. q. a. p. I.almos 
leguntur (Teubner, 1902) are useful, but there is ruom for a large 
and exhaustive work. II. J. R. 

EPITOME (cVi-to/itt). I. Creek. The production of 
summaries or abbreviated versions of longer works, 
especially scientific works, was much practised in the 
post-classical era. Thus Pamphilus’ Glossary was 
reduced from 95 books to 30, and then to 5. Strabo was 
often epitomized ( GGM 2. 529 ff.). Aristophanes of 
Byzantium epitomized Aristotle’s Histona animahitm , 
and the epitome was later epitomized by Sopatrns. The 
first two books of Athenaeus and part of the third survive 
only in an epitome. But the most important of nil Greek 
epitomes is Proclus’ prose summary of the Epic Cycle, 
which has come down to us through Photius, and is a 
most important source for Greek mythology. J D. D. 

II. Latin. In Rome the rhetorical education of imperial 
times produced both encyclopaedic scholarship (see 
quintilianus), which tempts abbreviation, and com- 
pendious works of factual or illustrative information, 
especially in history : we have Valerius (q.v. 8) Maximus, 
and Martial knew an epitome of Livy. Short histories, 
however derivative, might be stylish ( see l-l.ORiJs) ; but 
the trend by the third century a.d. was towards schematic 
summary. We may note Livy’s Penochae (q.v.) and the 
reduction ofPompeiusTrogus (q.v.) to Justinus’ epitome. 
While the original authors remained, on papyrus, there 
was no loss; but during the change to parchment, the 
taste for epitome limited their chances of survival. Trogus 
was lost, and only the senatorial traditionalism of the 
fourth century saved Livy’s best books (1-10, 21-45). 
Concise writing set its fashion. Late historians used the 
epitome to introduce their accounts of contemporary 
events (see eutropius i, ffstus 3), and it gave Roman 
background to the Christian interpretation of history 
(see orosius); likewise in the new biography (see aukeuus 
(3) VICTOR, MARIUS (5) MAXIMUS, 1 IISTORIA AUGUSTA.) 

Meanwhile practical 'digests’ continued, c.g. the 
grammatical work of Julius (q.v. 6) Romanus, preserved 
partly by Chansius and Diomedes. Festus (q.v. 2) 
epitomized Vernus Flaccus (q.v. 8) on Augustan scholar- 
ship. Cassiodorus (q.v.) proves the value of this modest 
transmission of knowledge that would have otherwise 
been lost. 

M. Cialdi, L’epitome nella letteratura latino (1922). A. H. McD. 

EPONA. The name, meaning 'The Great Mare’, is that 
of a Celtic goddess known from a large number of dedica- 
tions in Roman Gaul, and widespread from Spain to the 
Balkans, and northern Britain to Italy. The dispersal is 
due to devotees in the army, but the original cult area was 
in north-eastern Gaul, and monuments are frequent be- 
tween the Sa6ne and Seine, around the Mosel and its 


tributaries, and cast of the Rhine to the limes. Alesia was 
a centre of the cult. The goddess is generally depicted 
riding on a horse, sometimes with attendant mares and 
foals, or seated and flanked by horses. In some of the 
latter instances she holds a basket of provisions, and is 
thus to be identified with the nature goddesses (cf. DF.AE 
MATREs). Epona is mentioned by Juvenal (8. 157), and 
minor authors. The mare-goddess is found in single and 
triple form in insular Celtic mythology. 

R. Magncn and E. Thevenot, Epona, dJesse g an Joist (1953), for 
inventory and map. See bibliography s v. ULLIOION, CfcLUr. 

T. G. E. P. 

EPONYMOI (€TT<ovup.oi) are those who give their name 
to anybody or anything. They were of three kinds in 
antiquity. (1) Gods were the epnnymoi of cities, as Apollo 
of Apollonia and Athena of Athens. (2) Heroes were the 
eponymoi of tribes, demes, ytVrj or gentes, and some other 
divisions of the populace. When Clcisthenes divided the 
Athenians into ten tribes, the Delphic oracle chose ten 
Attic heroes to be their eponymoi ; forty-two other heroes 
became the eponymoi of the successive years of military 
service from 18 to 59. (3) In many cities the presiding 
magistrate was the eponym of the year, as the archon in 
Athens, the stephunephoros in Miletus, the consuls in 
Rome. J. E. F. 

EPOPEUS (’ Eirmirtvq ; corrupted to Epaphus by Ilygi- 
nus, Fab. 7. 1 ; 8. 2-3), the king of Sicyon who protected 
Antiope (q.v.). He is post-Homenc, first in the Cyprui, 
where a version of his story was told in an episode 
(Proclus ap. Phot.). Eurnclus (in Paus. 2. 1. 1) said that 
he was son of Aloeus the son of Helios, and father of 
Marathon, the eponym of the Attic region of that name. 

H.J K 

EPOREDIA, modern Jvrea , founded at the foot of the 
Alps in north-western Cisalpine Gaul (q.v.) as a Roman 
colony (100 U.c.) to watch over the Salassi. Controlling 
the approaches to the Val d’ Aosta and the Alpine passes, 
Eporedia became and remained a town of consequent e. 

U. Ewins, PBSR 1952, 70 ff. E T. S. 

EPRIUS (P\V s.v.) MARCELLUS, Titus Ci.onms, 
born of humble parentage at Capua, was praetor a.d. 48, 
legate of Lycia and proconsul of Cyprus, and cos. suff. 
in 62. After his Lycian legateship in 57 he was prosecuted 
for extortion, but secured acquittal by bribery and had 
his accuser exiled. In 66 he was one of the accusers of 
Thrasea (q.v.) Paetus, and received 5 million sesterces 
after the condemnation. After the Flavian entry into 
Rome in 70 he became a champion of the new govern- 
ment, and engaged in fierce controversies with I Iel vidius 
(q.v.) Priscus (Tac. Hist. 4. 6-8, 43). He was rewarded 
with the proconsulate of Asia, perhaps with special 
powers, for three years (70—3), and obtained a second 
consulate (suff.) in May 74. He also held three priesthoods, 
and was regnrded not only as one of the most powerful 
orators of the age but as an intimate counsellor of Vespas- 
ian (Tac. Dial . 8, Hist. 2. 95). But just before Vespasian’s 
death he was accused by Titus (q.v.) of conspiracy with 
Caecina (q.v. 3) Alienus, was condemned by the Senate, 
and committed suicide. 

ILS 992; AE 1956, 86 J. A. Crook, AJPhil. 1951, 162 ff 

G. E. K. C. 

EPULONES, the latest in date of the quattuor amplissimn 
collegia of Roman priests. They were first instituted in 
196 b.c. (Livy 33. 42. i), and were then three in number 
(tresviri epulones), the bill for their creation being brought 
in by C. Licinius Lucullus, then tribune of the plebs, 
who was himself one of the first members. Their business 
was to organize and supervise the epulum Jovis and the 
similar public banquet which had by that time become a 
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prominent feature of several festivals, as the Ludi Romani 
(cf. Cicero, De Or. 3. 73). They were later increased to 
seven and continued to be called septemviri epulones , 
although under Caesar their number became ten (Dio 
Cassius 43. 51. 9). 

Wishowb, RK 423; 518 ; J. Mnrquardt, Rdmische Staatsver- 
ivaltung (1881-5) i»*. 347 ff.; Lnttc, RR 399. H. J. R. 

EPYLLION (cnvXXiov, diminutive of tVo?), a literary type 
popular from Theocritus to Ovid, was a narrative poem of 
about 100 to 600 hexameters; the subject was usually taken 
from the life of a mythical hero or heroine, the love motif 
being prominent in later epyllia. See THEOCRITUS, Calli- 
machus (3), EUPHORION (2), CATULLUS (l), VIRGIL, OVID. 

M. M, Crump. Epyllionfrom Theocritus to Chnd. (1931) A. M. D. 

EQUITES. I. Origins and Republic. The early history of 
the cavalry at Rome is overlaid with legend and specu- 
lation. The kings are said to have enrolled 300 celeres or 
trossuli (later doubled) for the legion (q.v,). They wore 
loin-cloths, tunics with the clavus (q.v.), trabeae (short 
embroidered cloaks), and mullet (strapped red shoes); 
they were armed with lances and their horses were 
adorned with phalerae (silver disks). Their insignia, in 
various adapted forms, later became the distinctive 
attire of patricians, magistrates, and senators. 1,200 
equites were allegedly added by Scrvius (q.v. 1). These 
1,800 had their horses supplied and maintained by the 
State (hence equites equo public o ), drawing on the property 
ol widows and orphans. They had to serve ten campuigns. 
In the centunate assembly they formed eighteen centuriae 
(q.v.), later including (it seems) those too old for service. 
This voting privilege survived in essence as long as the 
assembly. In the classical Republic these equites were 
enrolled by the censors (q.v.), after financial, physical, 
and moral scrutiny (recogmtio). After 304 n.c. (hut not 
tegularly in the late Republic) they paraded to the Capitol 
in the transvectio on 15 July. Men of aristocratic birth 
always had preference lor enrolment. 

About 400 n.c., men on their own horses ( equites equo 
prwato) were added to the cavalry. They did not share 
the voting privilege, hut were given at least some of the 
status marks, of the others. In the third century Roman 
cavalry proved increasingly ineffective in war and by 
200 was largely replaced by auxiha (q.v.). But equites re- 
tained their social eminence and became a corps from 
which officers and the staffs of governors and com- 
manders were drawn. This new 'equestrian* service was 
within the reach of any wealthy and well-connected 
family and the old exclusiveness was undermined. In the 
120s senators (but not their families) were excluded from 
the 18 centuries, and this marks the beginnings of the 
later ordo equester as a separate class in the State. C. 
Gracchus (q.v. 4), by his law on the Asian tax, gave the 
wealthiest of non-senators a chance of new enrichment; 
and his friend Acihus Glahrio (2) turned over the repe- 
tundae (q.v.) court to (essentially) the same class of men. 

The result of nil this was a transformation of the ordo. 
By the first century u.c. the wealthiest non-senatorial 
(lass (especially the powerful publicani, q.v.), from which 
Gracchan juries were taken and whose sons served on 
equal terms with those of senators, claimed and increas- 
ingly received the title and the privileges of the old 
equites , achieving final recognition in the law of Roscius 
(q.v. 2) Otho in 67. (In modem works it is they who are 
customarily designated as equites.) The ineffectiveness of 
the censorship after Sulla (with the sole exception of 70 
n.c.) made membership of the centuriae difficult to con- 
rol, and the equus publicus disappears from record. These 
new equites , like the post-Sullan Senate, were a disparate 
class, vastly increased by the enfranchisement of Italy: 
round a Roman aristocratic core were grouped leading 


men from colonics and municipia — akin in background — 
and publicani and negotiators (chiefly financiers), many 
of similar background, but some self-made men. A landed 
interest (and, of course, free birth) was essential to all of 
them for social recognition (cf. Cic. Off. i. 15 1). Senators 
and equites , in the late Republic, thus formed a pluto- 
cracy sharing both landed and business interests, in a 
continuous range of proportions. 

In social standing, equites were almost equal to senators, 
freely intermarrying even with patrician nobles and gain- 
ing entry to the Senate (though not the consulate — see 
nobilitas) if they wanted it (see Cic. Sest. 97). But as a 
class they preferred the pursuit of money and pleasure to 
political responsibility, and they thus formed the non- 
political section of the upper class rather than (as in the 
Empire) an intermediate clnss. Their history is an import- 
ant part of that of the late Republic, particularly in view 
of their control of the quaestiones (q.v.) during most of 
that time. Various Populares (first perhaps C. Gracchus) 
tried to mould them into a political force opposed to the 
Senate and the nobilitas ; but their social and economic 
interests, especially after the enfranchisement of Italy, 
were basically too similar to permit this. Sulla (q.v. 1), 
after decimating them in the proscriptions, followed the 
example of Drusus (q.v. 2) and deprived them of leader- 
ship by adlecting the most prominent survivors to the 
Senate, and of power by taking the courts from them. 
But strengthened by the influx of Italians and by increas- 
ing financial power, wooed by Pompey, and largely re- 
stored to the courts by the law of L. Cotta (q.v. 3), they 
rose to unprecedented influence in the 6os, when Cicero 
and the Senate — aware of the basic community of inter- 
ests of the two classes — tried to unit them behind the 
Pnncipes in a concordui ordinum. Yet, though often united 
on u single issue (e.g. against threats to financial stability 
by demagogues or threats to freedom of profiteering by 
statesmen), sometimes even for a lengthy period, they 
were too disparate in composition and too non-political 
to form a stable grouping. Preventing necessary reform 
(especially in the provinces), they remained a disruptive 
and irresponsible element with no programme or allegi- 
ance, until the Civil War substituted military for economic 
power. Caesar deprived them of the Asian tithe, but 
opened a new avenue for them by making prominent 
equites his political and financial agents ( see RALUUS 2, 
ornus 2). The support of these men, as well as the 
precedent, proved important to Augustus. 

Pliny, HN 33. H -36. A. AlfOldi. Dcr fruhriim. Reileradel u. seine 
Ehrenabzeichen (1952- on fhiR, rcc A. MomiR llano, JRS 1966, 16 IT.). 
H. Hill, The Roman Middle Class in the Rep. Period (1952- reviewed 
by M. Gelzer, Gnomon 1953, 310 ff. >*- KL Schr. 1 (1962), 222 ff.); 
M. I. Henderson, JRS 1963, 61 11 ; I’. A. Rmnt, Second Intern. Con- 
ference of Economic History , 1962 (1965), 117 IT.; C. Nicolct, L'Ordre 
equestre a itpoque republtcame , i (1966). £. B. 

2. With the establishment of the Empire the equester 
ordo ceased to be a political force, though, especially 
under Augustus, individual equites played an important 
unofficial part as advisers of the emperor, and the holders 
of the major equestrian posts had a steadily increasing 
importance in the administration of the Empire. The 
equites, in the wider sense (see below) provided the holders 
both of military prefectures and tribunates and of a wide 
range of posts in the imperial civil administration 
(see procurator), as it developed from its slight begin- 
nings under Augustus. 

Augustus, in accordance with his policy of reviving 
traditional rituals, restored the long-disused transvectio 
of 15 July, while allowing men handicapped by age or ill 
health to parade on foot, and those over 35 to have the 
choice of retaining or giving up the (notional) equus 
publicus-, the occasion was also combined with a recognitio 
by Augustus of the physical and moral fitness of the equites 
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(Suet. Div. Aug. 38-9). Those who took part in this cere- 
mony (more than 5,000 on occasion under Augustus, 
Dion. Hal. Ant. Rom. 6. 13) formed the turmae equitum 
Romanorum , headed by sevin equitum Romanorvm, 
usually young men of senatorial birth (who before hold- 
ing the quacstorship were technically equites) and, when 
such existed, by scions of the imperial house with the 
title Principes luventutis (q.v.). These equites formed a 
distinct corporation which might dedicate statues or play 
a role in the funeral of an Emperor. They were called 
equites equo publico ; the equus publicus was granted, and 
could be removed, at the pleasure of the Emperor. It 
seems that Emperors also granted the title of eques equo 
publico to some persons, like a hoy w ho died at the age of 
9 ( ILS 1316) or the Spartan C. Julius Spartiaticus (Afi 
1927, 2) who almost certainly did not attend the parade 
in Rome. 

Augustus also established four decuriae of iudices or 
selecti (each of i,ooo, but comprising 3,000 men in all, 
since the fourth was made up of members of the other 
three) who were of equestrian rank, but, according to 
Pliny, HN 33. 30—3, were not as such called equites until 
A.n. 23. In the Tabula Hebana (q-v.) of a.i*. iq, however, 
and presumably in the Lex Valeria Cornelia of a.d. 5 
which it cites, they are called equites omnium deeuriarum 
quae iudiciur(um) publicor(um) cattssa constitutae sunt. The 
panels were filled hy the Emperor — a duty Tiberius 
neglected while on Capri (Suet. Tib. 41)- who also dis- 
missed iudices for misconduct (Suet. Dorn. 83). In theory 
(Pliny, UN 33. 30) no one could be admitted to the 
decuriae who was not ol citizen birth. But Livin brow- 
beat Tiberius into appointing a new citizen (Suet. Tib. 
51) and Claudius found that peregrini from some Alpine 
tribes had actually served on the decunae ( ILS 206). 
Owing to the pressure for places — since after a regulation 
of a.d. 23 membership seems to have conferred the gold 
ring and the right to sit in the 14 rows— Gaius added a 
fifth decuria. Inscriptions from Italy and the provinces 111 
the first three centuries attest men chosen for the decuriae 
by the Emperor (a minority being also equo publico) -, the 
appointment was perhaps sometimes u sinecure. 

These two groups were small sub-classes within the 
much wider class of Homan citizens of the requisite 
census of 400,000 sesterces (Pliny, HN 33. 32) and of, 
normally, free birth. Thus, Strabo records that recent 
censuses had disclosed 500 men of equestrian census at 
both Gades and Patavium (Strabo 169; 213) and Josephus 
mentions equites of Jewish origin in Judnea in a.d. 66. 
Pliny the Younger gave money to his friend Romatius 
Firmus, a decurto (q.v.) of Comum ad implendas equestres 
facilitates ( Ep . 1. 19). The census and free birth seem to 
have been sufficient conditions for a man to be called 
eques Romanus ; but an authorization hy the Emperor may 
have been required. Emperors could certainly remove a 
man’s equestrian rank, or award it to persons not form- 
ally qualified, such as centurions or liberti. Primipili (q.v.) 
when promoted to military prefectures or tribunates 
thereby gained equestrian rank. 

The possession of equestrian rank in this wider sense 
(which unlike senatorial status passed only de facto, not 
formally, from father to son) spread widely through the 
provinces, following the extension of the citizenship — 
from the very beginning of the Empire in Narbonensis 
and Baetica, and in the first century and after in Africa 
and the Greek East; the Danubian provinces, Germany, 
Gaul, and Britain were little represented, or not at all. It 
was the landed bourgeoisie of the municipalities and Greek 
cities among whom equestrian rank spread; they were 
thus qualified to take up equestrian military or civilian 
posts, but were not obliged to do so, and many remained 
content with local or provincial offices — which are fre- 
quently attested also for those who take up posts in the 


Roman service. Prominent provincial families, in which 
a member has equestrian rank in one generation, often 
acquire senatorial status in the next generation (e.g. 
lGRom. iv. 910). Similarly, from the Flavian period on, 
it became increasingly common for equestrian office- 
holders to be adlected into the Senate by the Emperor. 

From the latter part of the second century equestrian 
officials in the imperial service began to acquire regular 
appellations of rank — vir eminentissimus for the Praetorian 
Prefects, vir pcrfectissimus for the other Prefects and 
higher procurators, vir egregius for the rest. In the later 
third century, with a substantial replacement of senatorial 
governors by equites , and then more markedly with the 
reforms of Diocletian (q v.), the higher military posts, 
and almost all administrative posts, passed into the hands 
of equites. During the first half of the fourth century re- 
peated attempts, evidently not entirely successful, were 
made to confine equestrian rank to office-holders, and 
exclude curiafe ? (q.v.). In the same period the equestrian 
title perfectissimus ( egregius disappears in the reign of 
Constantine) was steadily extended to officials of minor 
rank, eventually being awarded in three grades. By the 
end of the century this process had been overtaken hy a 
similar diffusion of senatorial honours among officials, 
and at this point the cquester or do ceases to be a recog- 
nizable element in the Roman State. 

See bibboci ,iphy above urui A. Slein, Drr romisthe Ritterstand 
(1977); H. Pctei sen, JfR S igss, *17 fl .Jones, Lain Rom. Emp. 57.5 ft ; 
U Dunc.in-JoneH, 'Equeslri.m Hank in the Cities of the African 
1 ‘iovmccN', PBSR 1907, 147 ft. F. G. it M. 

EQUITES SINGUUARES IMPFRATORIS, prob- 
ably created hy the Flavians, were a mounted hodyguard 
of the Emperor. Chiefly Germans and Pannonians, they 
numbered at first 500 and later i.ooo. Their relationship 
to the Praetorian guard was similar to that of the auxilia 
to the legions. They had their own camp near the Lalcran 
under the command of two Praetorian tribunes. 

M. Durry, Le\ Collar tes pretonennn (1938). II. M D I*. 

ERANOS. In Ilomer and later authors this word meant 
n meal to which each partner contributed his share; but 
from the fifth century H.C. it was mostly a loan, free of 
interest, given to an individual hy a number of friends. 
Creditors could form a club under an dpx*pavns, 
(pavdpxqs, or TTpoordryjs epavtuv, who paid out the loan 
and received it in repayment. Each partner’s claim was 
transferable, and repayment of sums greater than the 
original loan could be agreed upon, so that an eranos 
could be profitable business. Papyri from Alexandria 
suggest that this type of loan was often used by Hellen- 
istic Jews to evade the biblical prohibition of interest. 

M. I. Finley, Studies in Land and Credit in Ancient Athens (1951), 
index; F,. Lculei, Der Handel van Alexandria (1933). Hi fT l.SJ; 
E. Ziebarth, P\V, a.v. ; Seerauh und Seehandet 1 m alien (Jneckenland 
(1929). SH ; Kl. Pauly, a.v. F. M. II. 

ERASISTRATUS of Ceos, physician, lived in Alexan- 
dria together with and after Herophilus (first half of the 
3rd c. H.c.). Ilis school still flourished in Galen’s time; 
his hooks were read as late as the fourth century A.D. 
A scholar and philosopher rather than a practitioner, 
Erasistratus became more and more interested in scientific 
research, which included even quantitative experiment; 
working incessantly, he tried to complete his knowledge 
and did not shrink from admitting earlier mistakes. On 
the basis of the Democritcan atomism and in connexion 
with Straton’s system he apparently developed original 
ideas (e.g. that of a discontinuous vacuum); although 
relying on mechanistic principles of explanation, such as 
the horror vacui, he also believed that nature does nothing 
in vain. His anatomical studies led to the clear dis- 
tinction of sensory and motor nerves; in post-mortem 
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dissections he recognized the changes of the body due to 
disease; he was interested in comparative anatomy. In 
physiology he studied the growth of the body and the 
process of digestion; he theorized on the how of the 
blood through the veins and that of the pneuma through 
the arteries. All diseases he explained by one cause, viz. 
plethora, repletion of the body through undigested 
nutrition ; yet he did not neglect the local differences of 
illness nor the constitution of the patient. In therapy 
he emphasized the dietetic method and violently opposed 
phlebotomy and purgation. 

Tfxt. R. Fuchs, bJraustratea (Dish. Retl i8q2), Hermes 1894, 
17 1 fT. Eraaiitnitus in the fourth ccntuiy A.U , Tlicmisttus, Or. zo. 
Lut (if writings, Susrmihl, 1 8lO. 

Translation and Commentary. J F. Dobson, Pine. Koval 
Society of Med., Section Hint, of Med. (1927), indispensable transla- 
tion nnd iiUerpretaiion of more important fiagmenla 

Modern LirniATUUi Suivey, M Wcllmanii, P\V vi. 311. 
(Quantitative experiment, II. Diels, Sitz 13 n I 1 K * j 3 , 101 fT W. 
Jaeger, Hermes iqi j, 58 tf., Charles Singer, bine. Bnt. u , s v. ‘Medicine, 
History of. t)n Erasistratus’ theoiy ol the heuit and the veins hco 
1 M D01111 1 , T,i asistratus, the Erasistrutcans and Armrotle’, Bulletin 
,>f the History of Medicine 1064. jy.s ff- His rescaith into the nervous 
pvsIitii 11 discussed in its historical context by F. Solmsen, MH 
lyhi, 1 MM tt. I.. E. 

ERATOSTHENES of Cvrene (c 275-104 B.f’.), pupil 
of Callimachus and Lysam.is, alter spending several years 
.it Athens, where he came under the influence of Arccsi- 
laus and Anston, accepted the invitation of Ptolemy 
Kucrgetes to become royal tutor and to succ eed Apollon- 
ius Khndius as head of the Alexandrian Library. The 
most versatile scholar of his tune, he was the fust to call 
himself 0 iAoAny»?. fly the Alexandrian specialists he was 
stvled fiyjrn (which probably means, not ‘second rate* but 
‘next after the best’ specialist 111 each subject), and 
rrti'Tn 9 \os, ‘all-rounder’, his best work being in geo- 
graphy- 

Works (known in fragments only), t. Literary criti- 
cism. liis most important work in this field was the 
treatise Chi Ancient Comedy , in at least twelve books; this 
dealt with literary, lexical, historical, and antiquarian 
matters, and problems ol the authorship and pioduction 
of plays. Ills KaTacTTcpiofiol treated the constellations and 
ilicir mythology ; the extant work of this name is probably 
not genuine. 2. Chionology. Xpin'oypnfJsCai represented the 
first scientific attempt to fix the dates of political and 
literary history. He also compiled a list ot Olympian 
victors. 3. Mathematics, astronomy, geogiaphy. Resides 
investigating arithmetical and geometrical problems (cf. 
Ins ‘sieve’ method of finding prime numbers), he dealt in 
Platomcus with mathematical definitions and with the 
principles of music, and he wiote geometrical works On 
Means and Duplication of the Cube. In his On the 
Measurement of the Earth (probably part of the Geo- 
graphic Or- see below) he treated mathematical geography, 
m which he was a pioneer, calculating with a high degree 
of accuracy the circumference of the earth and, with 
much less accuracy, the magnitude and distance of the 
sun and moon. He was the first systematic geographer, 
and his C cographic a (I'eurypiufi ixd, three hooks), in which 
he sketched the history of the subject and dealt with 
physical, mathematical, and ethnographical geography, 
is often mentioned, sometimes disapprovingly, by later 
geographers, e.g. Strabo. But Archimedes had evidently 
regarded him as an equal. 4. Philosophy. His essays had 
perhaps a mainly ethical interest. He wrote also a history 
of philosophy. 5. Poetry. His short epic Hermes described 
the birth of the god, his youthful exploits, and his ascent 
to the planets. The short epic Anterniys or Hesiod dealt 
with the death of Hesiod and the punishment of his 
murderers. [Longinus] {Subl. 33. 5) praises the elegy 
Engone, which told the myth of Erigonus and his 
daughter. 


See MAI’S, OROGRAPHY. 

EGrll 11 B 241 , (J. Bcmhardy. Eralusthemca ( 1824) ; C. Strccker, 
De Lycophrane Euphrnmo Eratostnene comicotum interpret thus (1884); 
Heath, 1 list, of Greek Maths . 11. 104 ft.; E. Hiller, E. carmmum 
reliquiae (1H72), Powell, Goll Alex., \Gatnsterismi\, A Olivieri in 
Mythogi apht Graeci iii, 1 (1897), 11 . M Henlliurn, 'The Fi ailments of 
Eratosthenes', un important unpublished lliekis, University of 
London (1948); I. Thomas, Greek Mathematics (Loeb, 1919, 1941), 

1. ioo, 29oIl , 11. 260 ft ; A. Thai am as, Geogt aphte d'Eratosthene 
(1921), E. H. Bunhury, History of Ancient Geogiaphy l xvi (1879), 
K- 1 1 Herder, ( ieschichte der u'usensi hqftlichen Et dkumir der Gnethen t , 
4o0ff.; 4-4 1 IT (190,1). Thomson Hist Anc. Geog 124, i.T 4 ff , 
158 11 .; D. K Dicks, The Geogi aphical Fragments of Hipparchus 

i t 9(10), especially commentary on bk. 11 ot II , ami index, s.v. 
'ratoHthenes. J I-, L , E. II. W. 

ERECHTHEUM, the third outstanding building on 
the Athenian Acropolis, begun in 421 n.c. and finished, 
after a lapse, in 407 d.c.; built of Pentclic marble, with 
friezes of black Elcusis stone to take applied white 
marble relief sculpture. Exact details of its construction 
are known from a contemporary inscription. It is tempt- 
ing to accept W. Dorpfeld’s restoration of the original 
design as a long rectangular building with projecting 
porches placed centrally on the sides, but there is no 
certain evidence of this. The main structure is divided 
into four compartments: the largest (east cclla) has a 
prostyle-hexastyle Ionic portico; the west end is closed 
by a wall with engaged columns and corner piers. At this 
end is a unique and boldly projecting (though small) 
south feature — the ‘porch of the maidens’, with draped 
female figuies (caryatids) serving as supports — and, 
nearly opposite on the north side, a still more boldly pro- 
jecting porch with Ionic columns (partly reassembled in 
early twentieth century) standing on a lower level and 
having the tallest Order of the whole composition. The 
Erechtheum is remarkable no less for the elegance and 
elaboration of its decorative detail than for the com- 
plexity of its plan. 

The temple replaced to some extent the large sixth- 
century temple of Athena whose foundations can be seen 
between it and the Parthenon, and both wx*re on the site 
of the presumed Mycenaean palace. We know from 
Pausamas (1. 26. 5-27. 3) that the Erechtheum housed a 
number of ancient culls (this may partly account for its 
complicated form) and many sacred spots and objects — 
the venerable image of Athena Polias, a golden lamp made 
hv Callimachus (rrr Callimachus 2), a salt well and the 
mark of Poseidon’s trident, an altar of Poseidon and 
Eiechtheus (q.v.), and altars of Butes and Hephaestus. 
Near the west end of the building were shrines of Ce- 
crops and Pandrosos, and the original sacred olive of 
Athena. 

See also M CAMhNTS- 

IG, P, 372 ff , G. I*. Stevens and J. M. Eaton, The Erechtheum 
(l 1 S.A. 1927); W. Judcieh, Tupographie Von Athrn (1931), 259 ff ; 
W II Dinsinoor, Architecture of Ancient Greece ( 1950), 187 ff , .Tho 
(bibliography); I. T. Hill, The Ancient City of Athens (1954), ch. 
17, 179 ff. T F., R. E. W. 

ERECHTHEUS (’ EpcgOcvs), a fabulous king of Athens, 
often confused with Erichthonius (see athena) and per- 
haps identical with him originally. Like him, Erecli- 
llicus was son of Earth and reared by Athena, Iliad 2. 
547 ff., where his worship is mentioned (for which see 
Parnell, Hero-Cults , 11; Cults i. 393; iv. 47-52). Cf. 
Od. 7. 80 f., from a comparison of which with the other 
Homeric passage it would seem that Athena and Erech- 
theus were honoured together in a predecessor of the 
historical Erechtheum (the old royal palace?). The chief 
legend of Erechtheus concerns his daughters, of whom 
there were three (Eur. fr. 357 Nauck; Ion 10 adds a 
fourth, Creusa q.v. 1). They included Chthonia (Erech- 
theus’ children vary greatly from one account to another, 
for obvious genealogical reasons); when Eumolpus (q.v.) 
the Thracian, son of Poseidon and Chionc, invaded 
Attica, Erechtheus inquired of Delphi how he might 
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win the victory. He was told that he should do so if he 
sacnliced one of his daughters. Chthonia, therefore, was 
sacrificed by consent of her mother Praxithea, probably 
by her own also, the story forming the plot of Euripides’ 
Erechtheus, known by its frequent citations in later 
authors (to those quoted in Nauck, 464 ff. add Hyginus, 
Fab. 46 and 238. 2, and Rose ad locc.). The other 
daughters killed themselves; Erechtheus’ own fate is 
variously told. li it. j. 

ERETRIA, a city of Euboea (q.v.). It joined its neigh- 
bour Chalets (q.v.) m trade in Syria, and colonizing in 
Italy, Sicily, and the North Aegean, in the late eighth 
century they fought over the Lelantine plain. Aristagoras 
of Miletus sought its aid for the Ionic revolt against Persia 
and in the avenging expedition sent by Darius the city 
was besieged and burnt. About 445 B.c. Athens planted 
a colony, but in 41 1 Eretna revolted with the rest of 
Euhoea. A member of the second Athenian League 
(378 "377). it HRinn revolted (349), and subsequently was 
the victim of Athenian and Macedonian intrigues. In the 
second Macedonian war Quinctius Flamuunus sacked 
the city, which after the Roman victory was nominally 
free. Eretna took little part in the struggle of the Greek 
leagues against Rome, and in the time of Augustus still 
ranked as the second city of Euboea. Its walls, temple of 
Apollo, theatre, and some public buildings have been 
excavated. 

1 G xii (0). nff; ‘Apx AtAr 1961/2, 144 ff. for buildings. 

W. A. I,. 

ERETRIA, SCHOOL OF, founded by Mcncdcmus 
(q.v. 1 ) as a continuation of the school of Elis, is mentioned 
by Diog. Luert. 1. 17-ig; 2. 105 ; 12b; Strabo g. 393 ; Cic. 
Acad 2. 129. Menedemus had a large following, but only 
one follower, Ctesibms, is known by name. 'The last 
trace of the school is in the title of a work of the Stoic 
Sphaerus against it. W. D. R. 

ERGITIUM, mentioned by the Ravenna Cosmography 
and the Peulinger Table, was a town in the northern 
Apulian plain between Teanum Apulum (q.v.) and 
Sipontum. Its site has now 1 been identified at II Casone, 
4 miles south-east of San Severo. The Roman settlement 
possessed a centunation system based on 16 -actus squares 
in the area to the north. G. D. B. J. 

ERICHTHONIUS, an Attic hero, usually son of 
Hephaestus; for the circumstances of his birth, see 
Athena. Rut Apollodorus (3. 187) says ‘some’ name 
Atthis daughter of Cranaus as his mother. Ecmg bom, 
he was taken care of by Athena, who put him into a 
chest and gave him into the charge of the daughters, or 
a daughter, of Cecrops (q.v. ; Eur. Ion 21 ff. ; 270 ff., and 
later authors, as Apollod. ibid. 189; Hyg. Fab. 166. 4-5); 
all agree that they opened the chest, which Athena had 
forbidden them to do, and then out of fright (because 
the child had wholly or partly serpent form or had a 
serpent with him) or driven mad by the anger of the 
goddess, leapt off the Acropolis and so were killed. Or 
the serpent killed them (Apollod. ibid.). This scene is 
not very common in art, but the birth is a fairly popular 
subject, sec Furtwangler-Rcichhold, Gr. Vasenmalereim. 
95 and plate 137. Knchthonius became king of Athens, 
fostered the cult of Athena (Apollod. ibid.), received 
from Athena two drops of the blood of the Gorgon 
(q.v.), of which one poisoned and the other healed 
(Eur. Jon 999 ff.), and was the inventor or introducer of 
sundry things, as chariot-driving ([Eratosth.] Catast. 13; 
Ilyg. Poet. Astr. 2. 13; hence he is sometimes identified 
with the constellation Auriga), silver (Hyg. Fab. 274. 4). 
He is often confused with Erechtheus (q.v.). H. J. R. 


ERIDANUS {* HpL&avos), mythical river, having Elec- 
trides (Amber-) Islands at its mouth. Named by Ilcsiod 
( Theoff . 338) as a real river, the Eridanus was placed 
first m unknown northernmost Europe, or in western 
Europe, flowing into the Northern Ocean. Herodotus 
(3. 115) and Strabo (5. 215) doubted its existence. 
Aeschylus called it ‘Spanish’, meaning the Rh6ne (see 
Pliny, IIN 37. 32). 

Greek authors Irom the time of Phcrccydes agreed to 
identify the Eridanus with the Po, and Roman writers 
followed suit (since there arc no islands at the mouth 
of the Po, some authors sought these in the east Adriatic). 
The description of the Eridanus as an amber-river may 
embody the memory of an early amber-route from Jut- 
land up the Elbe and Rhine (Rhenus) and down the 
Rhone (Rhodanus) or across the Alps to north Italy (see 
AMBER). E. II. W. 

ERIGONE (’ ffyiydi'Tj), in mythology, (1) daughter of 
lcarius (q.v.), loved by Dionysus, who approached her 
disguised as a grape-cluster (Ov. Met. 6 . 125). When 
she found her father’s body she hanged herself, and the 
Athenian virgins began to do the same till her ghost was 
appeased by the alwpa and other honours (Hyginus, Fab. 
130 and Poet. Astr. 2. 4; cf. Rose, Greek Myth*'.). 
(2) Daughter of Aegisthus (q.v.) by Clytacmnestra (q.v.). 
She was rescued by Artemis from Orestes (q.v.), who 
had killed her brother Aletes and wanted to kill her, and 
made a priestess in Attica (Hyg. Fab. 122. 3). According, 
however, to Cinaethon ap. Paus. 2. 18. 6, Orestes had 
by her an illegitimate son Penthilus. 

F. Solmsen, TAP A 1947, 24 2 If. H. J. R. 

ERINNA, poetess, of the Dorian island of Telos (Suda, 
s.v. "llptwn), who probably lived at the end of the fourth 
century n.c., not, as the Suda says, in the time of Sappho, 
since her art shows affinities to that of Theocnu,^, and 
Asclepiades seems to have edited her work ( Anth . Pal. 
7. 11). Writing in local Doric with a few Aeohsms, she 
was famous for her Distaff (’ H Ahitutt/), a poem in 300 
hexameters in memory of her friend Baucis. Remains of 
this on a papyrus have recently been added to the few 
lines known from quotations, and show that in it Erinna 
described experiences of girlhood shared with Baucis and 
lamented her death. The title may refer to the lime of 
spinsterhood which it describes. She herself died at the 
age of nineteen (Anth. Pal. 7. 11. 2). There also survive 
three epigrams, one dedicatory (Anth. Pal. 6. 352) and 
two inscriptions for Baucis’ tomb (Anth. Pal. 7. 710 and 
712). A line from what seems to have been a Propcmp- 
ticon (fr. 2) is of doubtful authenticity (Ath. 283 d). 

Tfxt. Diehl, Anth. J.yr. Grace, i. 4, 207- 13; l 1 . Maas, Ilermex 
1914, 206 ff. 

Criticism. C. M. Dowra, in Greek Poetry and Life (1936). 32s ff 

L . M. B 

ERINYES, spirits of punishment, avenging wrongs 
done to kindred, especially murder within the family or 
clan (cf. ORESTES, ALCMAEON i ), but also lesser offences 
(see II. 9. 454, 571 ; 15. 204), even against those who are 
no kin but have a claim on our pity (beggars, Od. 17. 475, 
though there it is rather hoped than stated that there are 
such avengers for them if wronged). They once stop a 
violation of the course of nature (II. 19. 418), where they 
silence the horse Xanthus, given human utterance tem- 
porarily by Hera (407). Hence the dictum of Heraclitus 
(fr. 29 Bywater — 94 Diels-Kranz), that if the sun left 
his course the Erinyes would find him. But these pass- 
ages go much beyond popular ideas, more in keeping with 
which are their associations with oaths (II. 19. 259; 
Hesiod, Op. 803-4). 
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This early connexion of the Erinyes with offences other 
than manslaying makes against Rohde’s theory (Psyche* i. 
270), accepted also by Nilsson (GGR i z . 100 ff.), that 
originally an Erinys is the ghost of the person slain, 
though this will fit the other facts (close connexion with 
blood guilt, greater importance of the Erinyes of an elder 
brother or a parent, doubtful potency of those of a beggar ; 
see the Homeric passages above) very well. It is on the 
whole more reasonable to suppose that they were from 
the first curses, actual or conditional, personalized, as 
Famell argues ( Culls v. 438-9), since a curse (cf. curses) 
is not a mere form of words but the stirring up of 
mysterious powers which work automatically when once 
set going. They are early associated with Earth (Hesiod, 
Theuf>. 185; cf. //. iy. 259), which helps to explain 
Demeter Erinys (cf. iikmetek), an earth-goddess, as 
repository of powers of vengeance. As they regularly 
work by disturbing the mind (Od. 15. 233-4), it is under- 
standable that very similar deities are called Maniai 
(l’aus. 8. 34. 1). Being of the earth, they are often con- 
fused with kindlier powers who send fertility, Eumenides, 
1, etc.; their cult under their own name is ex- 
tremely rare (see Earnell, ibid. 437 fT.). It is possihle that 
the name Erinys occuis on a tablet from Cnossos. 

K. Wiist, PIV Suppl. viu. II. J. R. 

ERIPHUS, Middle Comedy poet, as the two mytho- 
logical titles, AfoAos and MiXlfima, suggest. 

FC(J 111. 556 ff. ; CAF 11. 428 ff 

ER1S, personification of strife (discord, rivalry, com- 
petition; there are two kinds, one bad and one good, the 
latter being emulation between fellow workers, llesiod. 
Op. 11 ff'.). Generally, however, she is definitely Strife. 
Thus she accompanies Ares in Homeric battle-scenes, us 
II. 4. 440-1, where she is his sister and companion; 
Theog. 225 ff., she is daughter of Night and mother of 
Battles, Slaughters, Disputes, lawlessness, etc. 

She emerges into fuller mythical personality in the 
Cyprus. Zeus, having decided on the Trojan War, to 
relieve Earth of the burden of so many human beings 
(fr. 1 Allen), lets Eris be present at the marriage of 
Pelcus and Thetis (qq.v.). There she stirs up a quarrel 
between the goddesses as to which is the most beautiful, 
this leading to the Judgement of Paris (see PARIS) and so to 
the war. But the details are uncertain ; we have no written 
pre- Alexandrian authority for the ‘apple of Discord’. 
In Ilyginus, Fab. 92. i, from a Greek source perhaps 
about contemporary with the Emperor Claudius (see 
Rose, Hygini Fabulae, p. viii), Eris (Discordia) comes to 
the door, throws in an apple, and says the most beautiful 
may pick it up; other authorities (listed by v. Sybel in 
Roscher’s Lex. i. 1338. 50 ff.) make her inscribe the 
apple ‘for the fairest’. This is obvious Mdrchen (see 
1 01 . k -tales), but when it was added to this myth is 
unknown. H. J. K. 

EROS, god of love in Greek mythology. Eros personi- 
fied does not occur in Homer, but the Homeric passages 
in which the word eros is used give a clear idea of the 
original significance. It is the violent physical desire 
that drives Paris to Helen, Zeus to Hera, and shakes the 
limbs of the suitors of Penelope (II. 3. 442; 14. 294; Od. 
18. 212). A more refined conception of this Eros who 
affects mind and body appears in the lyric poets of the 
seventh and sixth centuries B.C. Because his power 
brings peril he is pictured as cunning, unmanageable, 
cruel (Aleman 36 Diehl; lbycus 6 Diehl; Sappho 137 
Diehl; Theog. 1231); in Anacreon and in vase-paintings 
he smites the lovestruck one with an axe or a whip 
(Deltion 1927-8, 106). lie comes suddenly like a wind 


and shakes his victims (Sappho, lbycus); Furtwiingler 
recognized a pictorial equivalent of this image in the Eros 
who carries off a girl on vases and gems. Eros is playful, 
but he plays with frenzies and confusion. On the other 
hand, he symbolizes all attractions which provoke love. 
He is young and beautiful, he walks overflowers, and the 
roses are ‘a plant of Eros’ of which he makes his crown 
(Anacreofitea 53. 42). He is sweet and warms the heart 
(Aleman 101 Diehl). Sappho sums up his essence, calling 
him ‘bitter-sweet’. 

Already Hesiod connects Eros with Aphrodite (q.v. 

§ 3 and see Theog. 201), but many authorities hold this 
connexion not to he onginal. With Himcros and Pothos 
he is a constant companion of Aphrodite, although he can 
appear with any god, whenever a love story is involved, 
e.g. as dti<fiida\r r is at the marriage of Zeus and Hera (A. D. 
Nock, CR 1924, 152). 

Hesiod seems to have transformed the Homeric con- 
ception of Eros. Although he describes Eros in terms 
almost identical with Homer us the god who 'loosens the 
limbs and damages the mind’, he also makes him to- 
gether with Earth and Tartarus the oldest of gods, all- 
powerful over gods and rnen. Building on this idea of 
Eros ns a cosmic principle Parmenides found a place for 
Eros (Diels, Vorsokr . 7 1. 243, fr.'i 3), perhaps as the power 
which lends contrasts together? This philosophic con- 
ception contributed to the Euripidean picture of omni- 
potent Eros (Ath. 13. 561), took abstruse mythological 
shape in Orphic cosmogonies (Ar. Ait. 693), and formed 
the background for the famous Platonic discussions of 
Eros in Symposium and Phaedrus. (J. Stannard, Phronesis 
1959, 120.) 

Hellenistic poets continue the more playful conception 
of Anacreon and sing the tricks which Eros plays on 
mortals, the tribulations of those who try to resist him, 
and the punishments which he receives for his misdeeds. 
His bow and arrows, first mentioned by Euripides (I A 
548 f.), play a great part in these accounts, lie becomes a 
humanized genre figure in Rococo style. Frequently a 
plurality of Erotes is introduced (Ath. 13. 562; Anacre- 
ontea \ Anth. Pal.; Ap. Rh. 3. 114). The usage originated 
because the Greeks drew no sharp distinction between 
love passion and the god who symbolized it; both could 
multiply. For the relation of Eros to Psyche see PSYCllli. 
Eros had some old cults and enjoyed much individual 
worship. He was always the god of love directed towards 
male as well as female beauty. Hence his images in the 
gymnasia, his cult by the Sacred Band in Thebes (Ath. 
13. 561 ; 602), and the altar in Athens erected by the lover 
of Hippius (Ath. 13. 602 d). As a god of fertility Eros is 
celebrated in the very old cult in Thespiae, and in the 
joint cult with Aphrodite on the north slope of the 
Athenian Acropolis. In Thespiae Eros was represented 
by an nniconic image; in Athens phallic symbols have 
been found in the sanctuary. In both cults festivals were 
celebrated; that in Thespiae was called Erotidia. The 
festival in Athens was celebrated in the spring month of 
Munichion (O. Broneer, Hesp. 1932, 31; 1935, 125). In 
Philadelphia the worshippers called themselves Erotes 
after the god. In Athens a procession of Erotes is repre- 
sented on a relief performing the functions of worship- 
pers. Another cult centre was Parion in Mysia. 

In art Eros grows young. He begins as a fairly grown- 
up boy in the archaic period, is a young boy in classical 
art, and becomes a playful putto in the Hellenistic age. 

Cook, Zeus 11. 2, 1039; C. T. Seltirmn, USA 1923-4, 87; P. Fried- 
lftndcr, Studt e testi (1939), S3; W. Strohcl, F.ros (1952); H. Golloh, 
Die Metamorphosen des F.ros (1058); II. Chalk, JHS i960, 32; K. 
Schaucnhcrg, Anttke und Abendland 1961, 77. 

6. M. A. H.; J. R. T. P. 

EROTIAN, grammarian and doctor of the Neronian 
age, compiled un extant glossary to Hippocrates. 
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ERUCIUS (i) of Cyzicus (fl. e. 40 b.c.), b Greek with a 
Roman name, is the author of fourteen epigrams in 
the Greek Anthology. One touching poem about a Greek 
woman captured by Romans ( Anth . Pal. 7. 368) may 
refer to his mother; another (7. 377) expresses bitter 
hatred for Parthemus (q.v.); a third (6. 96) cites or co- 
incides with a line of Virgil (AW. 7. 4). 

CichunuH, Rom. Stud, vm 3. C, H, 

ERUCIUS (2) CLARUS, Sfxius, a fiiend of the 
Younger Pliny whose recommendation (Ep. 2. 9) gained 
him the lower senatorial magistracies c. A.n. 97 101. 
After successful service in the Parthian War and the 
capture of Seleucia (1 16) he became sufTect consul in 117. 
After the disgrace of his uncle C. Scpticius Clarus, 
praetorian prefect, m 122, he held no further office until 
under Pius he became Praefectus Urbi and consul II in 
146 when he died. He had literary tastes (Aul. Gell. N A. 
7. 6. 12; 13. 18. 12). H. H. S. 

ERYSICHTHON, in mythology, son of Triopas, of 
Dotion in Thessaly Wanting timber, he was so mis- 
guided as to start cutting down a sacred grove of Demeter, 
though warned not to do so hy the goddess herself in 
human form. lie was thereupon plagued with insatiable 
hunger, to satisfy which he mined himself and all his 
household. Thus far Callimachus ( Cer . 23 fi.); the tale 
can be traced back no earlier than Hellanicus (Crusius 
in Roscher’s l.ex. i. 1373. 56). Lycophron (1393, where 
see schol. ; cf. Ov. Met. 8. 847 ff.) says he had a daughter 
Mestra, granted hy her lover Poseidon power to change 
shape. She was sold in various beast-forms, escaped and 
came back to be resold, and he lived on the proceeds. 

Zichriski, Fhthl 1801, 138 ff. — Ttesi one u iff.; K. J McKay, 
Erysichthon: a Callnnachean comedy (Lculcn, 1962). II. J. R. 

ERYTHEIA, 'the red, or blushing, one’, i.e. sunset- 
coloured. Name of (1) one of the Hesperides (q.v.; 
Apollod. 2. 114); (2) the daughter of Geryon, and also 
his island (Stcph. Byz., s.v. ; Paus. 10. 17. 5). 

ERYTHRAE (’ EpvOpal ), one of the twelve cities of the 
Ionian League, on the coast opposite the island of Chios. 
Founded according to tradition by a party from Crete, 
and later by Ionians under Cnopus son of Codrus, the 
city was prosperous from the start, but has little indivi- 
dual history. Falling in turn, with the rest of Ionia, under 
the Lydians and then under the Persians, Erythrae was 
later a member of the Delian League; her assessment of 
seven tnlents is among the highest in Ionia. In the fourth 
century the city had some dealings with Mausolus, satrap 
of Cana, but their nature is not known. Pliny observes 
that the river Aelon at Erythrae had the curious property 
of causing hair to grow on the body. For the legend of 
the blind fisherman and the statue of Heracles see 
Pausanias. 7. 5. 5-8. The ancient name has changed, 
through the forms Ritri and Litri , to the present It dir ; 
the nuns are not abundant, but the city-wall, over two 
miles long, is well preserved in part, and the theatre has 
recently been excavated. 

G. E. Dean, Aegean Turkey (igbft), 153-9- tJ- E. U- 

ERYX, an Elymian settlement and a mountnin ( Monte 
San Giuliano : 751 m. above sea-level) above Drepana in 
west Sicily. An attempt by Dorieus (q.v.) to establish a 
settlement in the [neighbourhood failed. Dependent on 
Segesta in the fifth century b.c., Eryx was occupied later 
by the Carthaginians, though temporarily seized by 
Pyrrhus (278 or 277). Phoenician masons’ marks are 
found on the walls, and Punic legends appear on the 


coinage from the fourth century. The Elymian settle- 
ment, perhaps on a lower height than the famous temple 
of Astarte-Aphrodite-Vcnus (where is the modern town 
of S. Giuliano), was evacuated in 259 during the First 
Punic War, and the inhabitants were transferred to 
Drepana. L. Junius seized both heights and established 
a fort on the lower slopes to isolate Diepana (249). Hamil- 
car Barca captured the old town, but not the temple 
and lower fort (244), thus he failed to relieve Drepana, 
although maintaining his position until 241. The temple 
underlies a medieval castle: see Not. Scav. 1934, 264 ff-; 
JUS 1936, 218 IT. H. h s . 

ESQUILINE. The name, in the form *Esqutliae (from 
ex-colo , cf. inquihnus ), denoted the eastern plateau formed 
in Rome by montes Oppius and Cispius , the regto Esquthna 
being the second of the republican Four Regions (Varro, 
Ling. 5. 49-50). In the Iron Age and much later it was 
used as a cemetery (von Duhn, Italische Graberkunde 
(1924), i. 468), ultimately for paupers (Ilor. Sat. 1. 8. 
8--13). It was included by the republican Wall and pro- 
vided later sites for Nero’s Golden House and Trajan’s 
Thermae. Under Augustus the name was applied to 
Regio V, outside the republican Wall, containing various 
gardens and the Sessonum, an imperial residence. The 
Arch of Gallicnus (GIL vi. 1106) recalls the porta Esqui- 
hna of the republican Wall. j. A R. 

ETEOCLES, (1) an ancient king of Orchomenus, 
founder of the local cult of the Charites (Paus. 9. 34. 
9 ff.). (2) In mythology, the elder son ot Oedipus (q.v.). 
After the blinding and retirement of their lather, he and 
his brother Polynices twice insulted him, once by setting 
before him certain vessels which had belonged to Laius 
and once by giving him a portion of meat less honourable 
than a king should have (Cyclic Thebats , frs. 2 and 3, 
Allen), lie therefore cursed them (for conjectural details, 
see Rose, Handbook of Greek Alyth.^, index), <’nd the 
curse was fulfilled thus. He and Polynices agreed to 
reign in alternate years, Eteodes taking the first year. 
Polynices left Thebes and married Argeia (iw adrastus). 
At the end of the year Eteodes would not give up his 
throne; Polynices returned with the Seven, and the two 
brothers met and killed each other. See references in 
Rose, loc. cit. fl. J R. 

ETEOCLUS, son of Iphis, a somewhat obscure Argive 
hero. At a fairly early stage of the tradition he seems to 
have replaced Parthenopaeus (q.v.) as one of the Seven 
against Thebes, cf. aDHASTUS (see Paus. 10.] 10. 3). Then 
Aeschylus (Sept. 458) or his authority included both him 
and Parthenopaeus, apparently so as to be able to leave 
Adrastus out of the actual assault; hence later writers 
(ns Soph. OC 1316 and Eur. Supp. 872) use the same 
list. 

See Wilamuwilz-Moellcndoi ff, Aischylos Jnterprctatiorieri (1014) 
100 H J u. 

ETHIOPIA, the land of the Ethiopians or 'Burnt- 
Faced Men’, was a name usually applied by the Greeks 
to any region in the far south (but north of the Equator). 
Under the influence perhaps of Homer (Od. i. 22, etc.), 
who distinguished between Western and Eastern Ethio- 
pians, Aeschylus (Supp. 284-6) made the Ethiopians 
extend to India, and Herodotus (csp. 3. 17-23 ; 7. 69-70) 
distinguished between the woolly-haired Ethiopians 
(negroes) and the straight-haired ones (primitive Indians). 
The tendency to confuse Ethiopians with Indians con- 
tinued throughout ancient times (e.g. in Acsch. Supp. 
284 ff.). But from Herodotus onward Ethiopia designated 
especially the lands south of Egypt — Nubia, Sennaar, 
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Kordofan, and north Abyssinia. This country was visited 
since 665 b.c. by the Greeks, some of whom penetrated 
in the wake of Catnbyscs ns far as Korosko, and various 
Ethiopian peoples became known in Greece by their 
tribal names. Under the Ptolemies the African coast was 
explored by sea as far as Somaliland and Cape Guarda- 
fui; the Blue and the White Nile and the Atbara were 
clearly distinguished (see Nile) ; and the Ethiopian city of 
Meroe (q.v.) received a veneer of Hellenic culture (Diod. 
3 ; 3 8 1 Strabo 16. 773-4; 7 8 5 “ 7 )- An Ethiopian raid into 

Effypt (25 B-C.) was repelled by the Romans, who estab- 
lished a frontier area from Assuan and Mahan akah. In 
the first century A.n. a powerful Ethiopian Stale arose in 
Abyssinia (ree axumis). 

E. A. W. Pudge, The Egyptian Sudan (11)07); P. Puuhlschke, 
Gtogr. Etforschung tics afrikamschen KunlinenU (1884). K. J ). W. 

ETRUSCAN LANGUAGE. Etruscan is commonly be- 
lieved to be an insoluble mystery. The ancients themselves 
considered that it did not resemble any other known 
language (Dion. Hal. 1. 30. 2). However, some texts 
which present an unquestionable affinity with it have 
been found in Lemnos. It is now sometimes admitted 
that it did not belong to the Indo-European group ol lan- 
guages, hut was a remnant of the prehistoric Mediterra- 
nean linguistic substratum, which was broken lip and 
transmuted under the pressuic of protracted Indo- 
European infiltrations, and cmeiged only where this 
pressure had been less successful. 

We possess some 10,000 inscriptions dating from the 
seventh century to the tune of Augustus. They mostly 
consist of epitaphs, which generally are comparatively 
late (third to first centuries u.l\), very short, and stereo- 
typed in phraseology. A few* ate outstanding for their 
length, their subject, and sometimes their early date - the 
liturgical text written on the w lappings of an Egyptian 
rnummy now in Zagreb (i,igo words, second first 
century); the tile from Capua (300 words, fifth-fourth 
century), dealing with funeral ceremonies; the Cippus 
terusinus (130 woids), a legal document, concerning a 
point of burial rights; the e Ionium on the sarcophagus of 
a magistrate of Tarquinii, relating Ins career (50 Avoi ds); a 
lead plate I10111 Magliano, with names ot deities and 
funeral offerings (70 words). To these and some others 
must be added now the two inscriptions on sheets of gold 
leaf (16 and g lines), which were excavated in 1964 in 
Pvrgi (q.v.), the harbour of Caere (Ceweteri), together 
with a Punic inscription on a similar gold sheet and ap- 
parently ol similar content (11 lines): this find raised 
great hopes that a bilingual group had been discovered, 
hut the study of these fascinating texts is only at its 
beginning. 

In order to interpret Etruscan inscriptions, three dif- 
ferent methods have been used. For many years, Etrus- 
cologists presupposed that Etruscan was akin to other 
better-known languages, and therefore fancied that they 
could interpret it as connected with e.g., Greek, Latin, 
Finnish, or Albanian. This etymological method has 
proved a complete failure, though it can explain a few 
words, which the Etruscans had borrowed from their 
neighbours or from commercial contacts. It is generally 
agreed now that we must rely upon the internal evidence 
of the records themselves, and nearly all we know of 
Etruscan comes from the patient effort ot linguists who 
have scrutinized those words and constructions which 
recur in various contexts. However, this empirical 
method has recently been supported by a third: since 
Etruscan civilization itself developed as a part of a com- 
mon Italic culture, an Etruscan ritual inscription from 
Cortona may not be altogether dissimilar from, for in- 
stance, the Umbrian ritual inscription of Iguvium (q.v.); 
parallel formulas may have expressed, among contem- 


porary priesthoods, a certain uniformity of prayer and 
approach. This comparative method, which naturally has 
to be carefully checked, has opened new perspectives, 
especially in the general survey of the inscription of 
Zagreb. 

The Etruscan alphabet iB known to ub under two 
aspects: first, theoretical model alphabets of 26 letters 
inscribed on ivory tablets, terracotta vases, etc., which 
were perhaps introduced m Etruria by Phoenician mer- 
chants; secondly, the alphabets actually used in surviving 
inscriptions; the archaic ones (seventh- sixth centuries) 
have 23 letters, the later (fourth-first centuries) 20 letters 
as the theoretical alphahet contained characters which 
were not needed by Etruscan phonetics. The Etruscan 
alphabet in turn provided, with some modifications, 
the Latin, Oscan, Umbuan, and Venelic alphabets. 

In the majority of the oldest inscriptions, words arc 
separated by dots. However, around the middle of the 
fifth century, and within certain limited districts (south 
Etruria and Campania), a syllabic punctuation appears. 
This system, which propagated itself in Venetic and 
recurs in Lemnian, has been interpreted as an obscure 
inheritance of earlier contacts with the Aegean world. 

Resides proper names, there aie about 1 50 root-words 
the meaning of which is approximately established. Some 
were preserved by ( ireek and Latin authors, like ais, plur. 
aisar, ‘god’. The funerary inscriptions have provided us 
with a fair knowledge oi the vocnbulary of relationship: 
clan, plur. denar , ‘son* ; sex. ‘daughter’, etc. The verb lupti 
means ‘to die’ ; the nouns avtl, ‘year’, and tiv, ‘moon’ and 
‘month’. From the number of the years that the dead had 
lived we can infer the value of the numerals, while the 
first six are also found written on dice. There is now an 
almost general agreement us to their order, Ou, sal , ri, 
frt, may, hud . ‘Fens were formed by adding -alx ■ thus ci 
(3), cealx (30)- Names ot magistrates have also been iden- 
tified, e.g. SilaO — praetor ; purOne (Greek upvTuvis ?). 

The adaptation of Greek mythological names found 
on mirrors, and the simpler constructions of the funerary 
inscriptions have laid the basis of our knowledge of 
Etruscan phonetics, morphology, and syntax. They seem 
to be dominated by a great vanety of rules and anomalous 
possibilities. The genitive is generally marked, for mascu- 
line nouns, by -s, for feminine, by -(a)/; but masculine 
nouns ending in a dental or sibilant consonant take the 
-(«)/ termination (arnO i urnBal), and feminine nouns end- 
ing in -/, -a, - uia , -u take the -s ( ramBa , ramQas). F or some 
nouns a complete paradigm can be drawn: nom. meQlum 
(‘nation’); gen. me 0 lum~e~s\ loc. mcBlum-tlO\ dat. meO 
lum-e-ri. A peculiarity of Etruscan morphology is a 
tendency to the superimposition of suffixes, without 
changing the meaning: laris-al-is-la — larisal, 'of Laris’. 
For verbs also, the value of different endings has become 
clearer: the stems are often used as imperatives (fur, 
'to give’ and ‘give’); the 3rd sing, perfect ends in -ce 
(turre, turuce. ‘he gave’). There are a great number of 
particles and pronouns (-c and ( u)m = Lat. que\ nac , 
‘so’). 

The general impression is that of a language which has 
never been systematically fixed. Although considerable 
progress has been achieved in recent years, the insuffi- 
ciency of our present state of knowledge is illustrated by 
the difficulty of achieving an accurate translation of 
the Pyrgi inscriptions, despite the help of a Punic 
bilingual. 

The majority of Etruscan inscriptions have been published 111 
Corpus Jnscnphomim Etrusrarum, which is still in nioRreSH: 1 (iBon - 
IQ02) ' Fils ole, Voltcrra, Sicnn, Arezzo, Cortona, Chiusi, Perugia, ii. 
1 (n)07)- Orvielo, Volmnii; ii. a (1021). Populonia, Vetulonia, Vulci; 
n. 3 (I93h): TarqiiiniB; lii. 1 (igi2): Full stun Territory; Suppl i 
(ign) the inscription of Zagreb. Testimonies Linguae h'trui tat 1 (1968) 
by M. Pallottino is a useful collection or goo inscriptions, with a com- 
plete reference system and excellent indexes. New discoveries are 
published yearly in Studi Etruscfn. For the new Pyrgi inscriptions 
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tee r.v. pyhc.i; M. Palluttmo, Archeol. Class. 1064. 40 ff. J. Heurgon, 
JRS 1 ir. 

A. Trornbetti, La lingua etrusra (igzS); M. Pallottino, FAementi di 
lingua rtrusra (1036) nnd Firusiologm * (1063), 341 ff ; G Dcvoto, 
‘blrusro e ptn-mdof'uropetj’, .Stud Fir. 1944, 1H7 ff ; K. Olzaclin, 
‘C'onlronti di parole crrusco-uinbie', Stud. Fit igfti, 4S5 ff , on the 
nlphahei, J. A, liiind^krd, ‘Why did the nrt of writing spread to the 
WohI V Anal Rom. Imtirult Damn. 1965, 1 1 ft ; on syllabic punctua- 
tion, K Vetter, ‘Die lleikunft des venetischen f’unlitieisystems', 
(ilntta I fJTS, Ii4ff , l'\ Slntty, Ileitrdgr zur Ftrusrnlogif l (1952); 
on names, W Schult/e, Zur Ceschithtr Laft'innchtr Ftgrnnamen 
(1904), II. Rix, Uas etruskisrhc C agnomen (lyfti), K bieiu- 1 , ‘Die 
Namcn des gnccli. Mythos im Ktrualuschcn’, Zulu hr f verglnch. 
Sprachj or schung, Kry 1 left, 1928. J. II. 

ETRUSCANS (Tyrsenoi, Tyrrheni), the earliest histori- 
cal occupants of the territories between the Tiber and the 
Arno (approximately the modern Tuscany) and Rome's 
principal early rivals for the hegemony of central Italy. 
They formed a loose confederation of politically inde- 
pendent cities with a common religious centre at Volsinii, 
and at the height of their power (c. 500 H.n.) they con- 
trolled an empire extending from the Pu to central 
Campania; hut though a vigorous and cultured people, 
they lacked the political cohesion of the Homans, by 
whom they were one by one finally conquered and ab- 
sorbed. 

The oldest Etruscan cities (Caere, Populonia, Rusellae, 
Tarquinii, Vcii, Vetulonia, Volalerrac, Vulci, qq.v.) lay 
on or within easy reach of the coast, whence Etruscan 
rule spread inland towards Umbria and the middle Tiber 
valley (Arretium, Clusium, Cortona, Perugia, qq.v.) and, 
shortly before 50011.0., northwards across the Apennines. 
At its fullest extent northern Etruria was coterminous with 
the Umbrians and Picencs (qq.v.), with the Ligurians, 
with the Veneti of Atcsle (q.v.), and the Golaseccan Iron 
Age peoples of the southern Alps (see comtjm). In this 
direction Etruscan power was broken in the late fifth 
century by the invading Celts (q.v.). The corresponding 
southward expansion, complete by the mid sixth century 
(Etruscan Capua was founded c. 600 n.c.), was short- 
lived. The expulsion of the Tarquins from Rome was 
followed by the campaign in which Aristodcmus (q.v. 2) 
drove the Etruscans from Campania, and in 474 R.c. 
Etruscan naval expansion, which at one time achieved 
control of Corsica, was conclusively checked in a battle 
off Cumae by the Campanian Greeks and Hieron of 
Syracuse. During the fifth century the Saninites swept 
the Etruscans out of Campania; Veii was destroyed in 
3136 b.c., and by the end of the third century the whole 
of Etruria was in Roman hands. 

Already by the time of Varro and of the Emperor 
Claudius the Etruscans were a matter for antiquarian 
speculation, and the broad lines of the modern dispute 
as to their origins had taken shape. Herodotus (1. 94) 
believed them to be immigrants from Lydia, whereas 
Dionysius of Halicarnassus (1. 30), writing under Augus- 
tus, maintained they were indigenous. In the past the 
evidence of Herodotus has been generally accepted, but 
recently the growing body of archaeological intormation, 
with its clear indications of a continuity of native develop- 
ment and absence of identifiably Asiatic features, has led 
a number of scholars to follow Dionysius in regaiding 
them as indigenous. The discussion turns on three 
aspects of the subject — the language of the Etruscans, 
their culture, and their political identity. The conclusions, 
though related, ure not necessarily the same in each case. 

The Etruscan language (q.v.) is not a member of the 
Indo-European or any other identifiable group of lan- 
guages, and it is still quite uncertain whether it was an 
autochthonous local survival or an exotic intruder from 
abroad, or again, if it was an intruder, by whom it was 
introduced. The evidence of archaeology is more explicit. 
It is firmly established that the material culture of the 
historical Etruscans was rooted in, and derived without 


any sharp break from, that of the Early Iron Age Villa- 
novan (q.v.) inhabitants of Etruria. Although there were 
a great many derivative elements, at first from the eastern 
Mediterranean and later from Greece, there is nothing 
that could not have been due to purely commercial con- 
tacts. Much has sometimes been made of the shift in 
burial practice from cremation (the Villanovan rite) to 
inhumation; hut it is now evident that this took place 
within the framework of a single developing culture and 
does not necessarily imply the arrival of fresh peoples. In 
its most characteristic material aspects the Etruscan 
civilization unquestionably took shape on Italian soil. 

On the other hand, Etruscan religion and astrology 
include many elements that seem to derive from the 
ancient east (see rkliuiun, is iruscan) ; and the rich 
princely tombs that contain many of the finest oriental or 
orientalizing pieces (e.g. the Regolim Galassi tomb at 
Caere, the Barberini and Bernadini tombs at Praeneste) 
appear with a suddenness suggestive of a new historical 
situation. These and other similar phenomena have heen 
taken hy many to indicate the arrival of a small, alien 
aristocracy, analogous to the Normans in south Italy 01 
the Turks in Anatolia, whose talents lay in the fields of 
warfare and political organization rather than of material 
culture and who have consequently left little direct mark 
on the archaeological record. 

What is beyond question is that, whether the Tyrsenoi 
were in origin such a conquering minority, or whether 
they merely represent the sum of the Early Iron Age- 
peoples of Etruria, they had by the end of the seventh 
century become a single people with a single common 
language and a single broadly uniform culture, that of the 
historical Etruscans. Pending the systematic excavation 
of one of the Etruscan cities, our knowledge of their 
civilization comes largely from the grave goods and the 
carved or painted decoration of its ccrneteiies. Etruscan 
metalwork was outstanding. Their jewellery displays an 
extraordinary technical virtuosity and their bn.nzework, 
especially their furniture and fine household goods, was 
widely exported both within the Mediterranean (c f. Ath. 
i . 28 ; 15. 700) and to Celtic Europe, major centres of pro- 
duction being Vulci, Capua, and the cities of eastern 
Tuscany. Surviving masterpieces include the Clnmaer.i 
of Arezzo and the CnpitoJine Wolf. Although sculpture in 
stone was practised wherever local materials were 
favourable, as in the bas-reliefs of Chiusi and the 
alabasters of Volaterrac, the principal sculptural medium 
was painted terracotta, which was widely used for decorat- 
ing the timber superstructures of temples and even on 
occasion for life-sized figured groups. The workshops ot 
Faleni, Caere, and Veii in particular were active over 
large areas of southern Etruria and Latiurn, including 
Rome. The magnificent series of tomh-pamtings ui 
Tarquinii (also at Chiusi, Orvieto, and V111) affords a 
vivid glimpse of Etruscan life and aspirations: scenes ol 
banqueting, music and dancing, hunting, racing and 
wrestling, side by side with the grim figures of the under- 
world in a striking contrast of gaiety and fatalism. In every 
medium the techniques and much of the vocabulary wete 
borrowed initially (from Greece and from the Orient), 
but, despite continuous contact with and influence from 
the Greeks in south Italy, the development is individual 
and unmistakably Etruscan. 

Most of the obscurities of Etruscan history derive from 
the fact that it reaches us through an alien and largely 
hostile tradition, recorded when Etruria was already a 
spent force. Etruria was in fact the civilized power with 
which Rome was in closest contact during the earliest, 
formative stages of her own development. Religion, civil 
institutions, warfare, architecture, art, and engineering, 
these are some only of the fields in which Rome’s debt to 
Etruria was deep and lasting. 
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Corpus Jnscriptionum Etrusrarvm (1891- ); G DenniR, Cities and 
Cemeteries qf Etruria* (1883); D. Randall Maclver, Villanovans and 
Early Etruscans (1914); G. Q. GirIioIi, L'arle Elrusca (1915); M. 
Pallottino, The Etruscans (1955 - Enel. Transl. of Etruscologw, of 
which 5th cd. is 1963), Art of the Etruscans (1955); 1 -. flanti, Jl 
Mondo degli Etruschi (1060); J. Heurgon, I. a Vie quotidienne chcz Its 
Etrusques (1961, Engl. Trans l . 1964); E. Richardson, The Etruscans, 
thetr Art and Civilization (1964) (with excellent bibliographic!*, 
covering individual Bitea and subjects), Scullard, Etr. Cities. 

J. 1 ). W.-P. 

ETYMOLOGIGA (Greek). The earliest etymological 
studies are known only from (usually nameless) repro- 
duction in the philosophers. The first-known title is the 
IJtpi irufioXnyias of Hcrachdes Ponticus, now lost, as 
also the 'Ervp.oXoyiKd. of Chrysippus. Under Atlicist 
influence etymology flourished among the later Alexan- 
drians and under the early Empne, e.g. in the lexica of 
Eircnacus, Demetrius lxion, and Caecilius of Calactc. 
These works were absorbed by Dionysius, Vestinus, 
Phrynichus, and others of the second century a.D. From 
them, and from later redactions and conflations, e.g. by 
Orus, Orion, and llelladius, the Byzantine Etymologica 
are mainly derived. See etymologicum magnum. 

R. Reitzenstcin, Ceschichte d. gr. Etymologika (1897). P. H R. F. 

ETYMOLOGICUM MAGNUM, an extant lexicon of 
uncertain date, but used by Eustathius, who became 
Archbishop of Thessalonica m A.D. 1175, and based 
mainly on the E. Gudianum (of r. A.D. 1100) and the 
E. Magnum Gcnuinum (late yth c., as vet unpublished), 
the E. Gud. itself being a conflation of the E.M.G. and 
the E. Parvum, both of which were completed under the 
direction of Photius. 

E. Magnum - T. Gnisfurd (1841), R. Rcitzrnstoin, Gesch, d. gncch. 
Etymologika (1897), 21 2 11 . P. Jj. R. F. 

ETYMOLOGY (in Greek and Roman times). Men 
have always seemed prone to toy with deuvations and 
to see lessons in mere words. Thus in Od. 19. 562-7 the 
gates of ivory and horn by their very names — in Greek — 
proclaim the frustration and fulfilment , respectively, of 
the dreams that pass through them. Proper names have 
a'.ways been especial objects of such interest. L. Lersch 
( Sprachpht/osophie d. Allen (1X38-41), 3. 3 ff.) quotes 
some seventy examples — a selection only — mainly from 
llomer, Hesiod, Pindar, and Tragedy. Thus Aias is 
related by Sophocles to by Pindar to cuVrof; 

Euupides connects Zethus with Such play upon 

personal names continues up to the present day in Greek, 
and was much practised in late antiquity. (See allegory, 
gklek.) 

2. Unfortunately, Greek etymology did not remain the 
sport of amateurs, but was involved in sophistic and 
philosophical speculations on the origin of everything, 
including, inevitably, language. Was ‘horse’, or, it might 
be, some other — perhaps unrevealed — name, as much 
a natural property of the animal as its shape and constitu- 
tion, or was a name only an artificial label by convention 
attached to this or that? Many of the Greek thinkers 
adopted the former view, with its consequences. Cra- 
tylus, pupil of Heraclitus, said that knowledge of Nature’s 
names was required for real speech ; without that utter- 
ance was mere noise. Indeed, in his old age, despairing 
ol ascertaining Nature’s names, he gave up utterance and 
used only gestures. Such a theory is paralleled in primi- 
tive (and later) practices, when, for example, healing 
virtues in things are deduced from their names, and 
the prescription swallowed with as much faith as the 
medicine: cf. E. S. McCartney, A J Phil. 1927, 326; E. R. 
Iluc, Travels in Tartary (1850), i. 75. 

3. If, then, words are not mere tokens of sensation 
and belief, to trace them to their ultimate origins would 
elucidate not the history of human opinion but Nature’s 


own €tu/xo? Aoyor. From this theory, constantly active 
though repeatedly challenged, arose a systematic practice 
of etymology, not only among its adherents. Early 
examples, with parodies of his own, figure largely in 
Plato’s Cratylus, sometimes hitting the truth, if only by 
accident. Aristotle, who rejected the theory, has deriva- 
tions: 8iVaioi', biKaorrls, from 8t^a (Eth. Nic. 1132*31), 
fiaKapiov from yaipaj (ibid. 1 J52 ll 7), oto<f>paavvi / (after PI. 
Cra. 41 1 c) from otp^av ripf ffipavrjaiv, and (cf. Allicnaeus 
40 b) fteOv€Lv from drinking ficra to dvtiv. 

4. The Stoics, accepting the naturalistic theory, 
sought to relate the apparent chaos of current language 
to the rule of law hypothetically pervading Nature’s 
works, by four principles stated in the Augustinian 
Pnnnpta Dialecticae. Nature forms words (1) Kurd 
p.lp.s\oiv, by imitating things, e.g. stridor , clangor, or their 
impressions on the senses, as crux and valuptas are, 
respectively, unpleasant and pleasant in name (sound) as 
in fact; (11) ko.Q' dp.oioTT)Ta t e.g, crura , which are ‘longi- 
tudine atque duritia inter membra cetera hgno c rue is 
similiora’; (lii) not from the thing but from something 
associated with it in one of various relations, viz. (<i) per 
efficentiam , as fuedus a foeditate porci’ ; (b) per effect a, 
as ‘ puteus quod eius effect uni potutio est’ ; (c) per id quod 
contmetur , as urbs from orbis\ (d) per id quod continet, as 
horreurn from hordcum\ (e) by metonymy , as mucro for 
gladius ; (iv) tear* dvTifpaoiv, ns *lucus, quod minime 
luceat’, ‘ helium , quod res hella non sit’. The operation 
of natural law was obscured, so they said, by human 
ii regularity, dra>/j.aAla (see CRATES (3) OF MALLOs). 

5. The Atticist movement (see glossa, gkeek) fur- 
nished a new impulse for etymologists, and a new aim, 
viz. to test the admissibility of a word to ‘correct use’ by 
relating it to its oToiyttuv, which in the derivative had 
probably suffered loss, accretion, metathesis, crasis, or 
other mutation. In this connexion a terminology for 
many such ttuOtj was evolved; cf. Pseudo-Trypho, IJtpi 
iraOwv. Atticism regarded not the usage of good writers 
but what was right for them to use (see Phrynichus; 
contra, Sext. Einp. Math. 1. 98). Etymology appears 
with analogy as a touchstone of diction in the Atticist 
Eirenaeus (early 2nd c. A.D.), and remained one of the 
criteria of fully developed purism, Greek and Latin. 
‘Latimtas est incorruptc loquendi obscruatio secundum 
Romanam linguam ; constat autem, ut adsent Varro, his 
quattuor; natura (meaning etymologia), analogia, consue- 
tudine, auctoritate’ (Diom. 439). This new etymology 
appears in Philoxenus (1st c. R.C.), one of Varro’s mam 
sources, and is fully developed in Seleucus (under 
Tiberius), whose results resemble those of the Cratylus, 
from which he borrows. 

6 . At Rome (as elsewhere) aetiological etymologies 
were early popular: ‘nomina haec numinum m indigila- 
mentis inuemuntur, i.e. in libns pontificohbus, qui et 
nomina deomm et rationes nominum continent’ (Serv. 
on Verg. G. 1. 21). There are also examples in the early 
poets. Under Greek influences the etymological fashion 
took firm hold of Latin literature and scholarship, with 
like results as in Greek: Paullus, s.v. ‘miles’: ‘militcm 
Aelius(i.e. Stilo) a molhtia xa r’ dvriiftpamv dictum putnt: 
sic ludum [“school”] dicimus, in quo minime luditur’ (cf. 
Quin. Inst. 1.6); cf. Diom. and § 4, supra. The taste for 
etymology grew in late antiquity. Martianus Capclla (r. 
A.D. 420) and Isidore of Seville (c. A.D. 570-636) are 
among its most enthusiastic practitioners. 

7. It would he idle to analyse minutely a practice, 
popular and highly esteemed, often surprisingly correct 
and even acute (cf. PI. Cra. 405 c-d), which constantly 
produced such results as, *cr7rego«r, dno mu caw rrepav 
•ndvra to, £0)11, and, ypa/nfiarucrj, 81a to TTjxeiv xai Kadaipciv 
rd ypiipfiara, and, cvrtpov, ira pa to tvrds piciv. so we are 
told that the (Greek) vowels number seven because there 
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are seven planets. Neither Greeks nor Romans, early or 
late, came within reach of n scientific, historical method 
in etymology. Their rules are but statements of their 
arbitrary practices, with a multiplication of terminology 
that did nothing for the advancement of knowledge. 

F. Schwyzer, Grtechischc Grammatik i (1939), 29 IT ; 1 ' Milllcr, De 
veterum imprimis Homarnrrum xtudus etymologicts (1910); K Woldt, 
De unalogiur disciphna apud grammaticos Latinos (1911), H Stcintlial, 
Uvsch. d Sprat mvisirnschiift bri den Gnechen u. Homem (1891) 
i. 3 JI fT. See also under CItAMMAH, GLOSSA (GltFJK). 

I\ 11 . R. F. 

EUANGELUS appears to be a New Comedy poet. 
One fragment (10 trochaic tetrameters) is preserved of 
AvaKa\virrnfi^vTi — a master discusses with a cook the 
preparations for a wedding-banquet. 

FCG iv. 57 z\ CAF in. 37ft. 

EUANTHIUS (4th c. A.n.), author of a commentary on 
Terence. The only parts remaining are certain sections 
of the treatise De comoedui which is now prefixed to the 
commentary of Aelius Donatus (q.v.). 

Cf. Schanz-Hosius, § 836. 1. 

EUBOEA, also called Long Island ( Makris ), since it 
stretched from the Gulf of Fagasac to Andros. It shared 
the culture of the Cyclades in the Bronze Age. The chief 
cities in antiquity weie Chalets and Kretna (qq.v.). 
Other cities were Ilistiaea, Gcraestus, and Carystus, 
famous for its marble. In the eighth century Chalcis and 
Kretna were powerful meicantile cities, who led the 
islanders to found u trading post at A 1 Mina (q.v.) in 
Syria by about 800. They established colonies on the 
north-west shores of the Aegean and in Italy and Sicily 
and fought over the Lclantine plain, which lay between 
them, in the eighth century. Eretrian control of some of 
the Cyclades passed to Athens, who later compelled 
Chalcis to cede part of the plain (506). In 490 the Persian 
general Datis attacked Euboea and captured Eretna and 
Carystu9. Euboean contingents fought the Persians at 
Salamis and Plataea. Owing to Boeotian intrigues, the 
whole island revolted from Athens in 446, but it was re- 
conquered by Pericles, who planted cleruchies in it. The 
cities remained tributary allies of the first Athenian 
League but revolted in the Peloponnesinn War (411). 
They were enrolled in the second Athenian League (378- 
377) and incorporated in a Euboean Confederacy (341). 
After much turmoil, while the Thebans and Philip II of 
Macedon intrigued against Athens, the whole island 
came under the control of the Macedonian monarchy, 
by whose fortunes it was affected for the rest of the 
third century. In 196 liamininus, the liberator of 
Greece, revived the Euboean Confederacy. Euboeu was 
temporarily occupied by Anliochus of Sytia (1 92-191); 
for aid given to the Achaean Confederacy against Rome 
the federation was dissolved (146). The island was at- 
tached to the province of Macedonia, and fell into decay 
in the Roman imperial period. 

IG xii (9); P-K., GL i. 2. Geyer, Topographie und Geschichte der 
Inset Euboea (1901); J. Hoardman, ESA 1952, iff., 1957, iff; 
W. Wallace The Euboean League and its Coinage (1956); W. G. 
Forreat, Hist. 1957. 160 ff. W. A. L.; J. D. 

EUBULEUS (Evpovhevs), properly a euphemistic title 
of Hades, ‘the good counsellor’ (schol. Nic. Alex. 1 
and elsewhere); one of a group of Orphic chthonian 
deities (Kern, Orph. frag. 32c-e). He is humanized 
into a swineherd (fr. 51), son of Dysaules and brother of 
Triptolemus, who gave Demeter news of the rape of 
Persephone; or his swine were swallowed up with 
Persephone, which is why swine are thrown into chasms 
at the Thesmophoria (fr. 50). 

Nibaon, GGR »■. 463. H. J. R. 


EUBULIDES of Miletus, dialectician of the Megarian 
school, taught at Athens. He wrote a lampoon against 
Aristotle. He is said to have taught Demosthenes dia- 
lectic and rhetoric. He is best known for his eristic 
arguments, of which the most famous are the ibcvhup.tvos 
and the atupiTTj? ; but some of those ascribed to him by 
Diogenes Lnertius are of older date. 

As Logician W. and M. Km- ale, The Development of Logic ( 1962), 

in ff 

As Pamphi FTEFR. 1 . DUring, Artstotle in the Ancient Biographical 
Tradition (1957), 388. \V. 1 ). R. 

EUBULUS (1) (r. 405-c. 335 b.c.), probably the most 
important Athenian statesman of the period 355 -342. In 
355, after thirteen years’ struggle to regain Amphipolis 
and the Chersonese and the hrief but disastrous Social 
War, the imperialistic advocates of war were discredited 
and the State near bankruptcy. Rising under the aegis of 
Diophantus of Sphettus, Eubulus by means of his posi- 
tion as a Theoric Commissioner gradually assumed con- 
trol of the whole of Athens’ finances, and raised public 
and private prosperity to a level probably not attained 
since the fifth century. An extravagant version of the 
sort of methods he probably followed is to he found in 
Xenophon’s De Vectigi ilibus , but the most important 
guarantee of economic recovery was a law which made it 
difficult for the assembly to draw on the routine revenues 
of the State for inessential military operations. Thus he 
was able to employ the annual surpluses on a programme 
of public works: the distribution of money to the people, 
to RtivpiKtiv, probably instituted in this period, engaged 
only a small part of the moneys controlled by the Theoric 
Commission. 

In the wider spheres of policy, to judge from the 
allusions of Demosthenes, he sought to concentrate 
Athens’ military resources on the defence of the essential 
interests of Athens and of Greece, and to exclude Philip 
from Greek affairs by uniting the Greeks in a Common 
Peace, his chief associates being Midias, Aeschines, and 
Phocion. The expedition to Thermopylae in 352, the 
intervention m Euboea in 348, and the attempt to unite 
the Greeks against Philip in 347/fi (or 348/7) are the chief 
fruits of this policy. Like almost all Athenian statesmen, 
he felt himself forced to accept the peace negotiated in 346 
by Philocratcs and Demosthenes. After Philip used the 
peace to intervene in Phocis, Demosthenes determined 
to renew the war, but Eubulus and his supporters sought 
to maintain and extend the peace. By mid 344 the opposi- 
tion of Demosthenes and Hegesippus was beginning to 
weaken Eubulus’ influence; in 343 the parties were 
fairly evenly balanced; but in 342 Demosthenes and the 
war- party were in full control. No more 19 heard of 
Eubulus after Chacronca, and he may, like Aeschines, 
have retired from active politics. By 330 he was dead. 

See THKORIKA. A. M. Andrcadcs, A History q f Greek Public Finance 
(iQ33). index; CL L. Cawkwcll, JHS 1963, 47 i. ; G. Glotz, llntoire 
grtique ui (1941), index, b.v. ‘Kubule’. G. L. C. 

EUBULUS (2), Middle Comedy poet, with six T^enaean 
victories (IG iff. 2325. 144: the victors’ list puts him two 
places after Anaxandrides, two before Antiphanes(qq.v.). 
lie composed 104 plays (Suda). Some fifty-eight titles 
are extant, about half indicating mythological burlesque 
or parody of tragedy (note eleven titles identical with 
Euripides, a further eight with other tragedians), Hnd 
parody of ‘tragic’ language is not uncommon in the frag- 
ments (direct parody of Euripides at frs. 26 [his sigmat- 
ism], 27, 67). Other notable titles: Aiovvato 9 (fr. 25: 0 
character sketch of the tyrant), IIopvofiotjKos , Ekvtcvs, 
EtfnyyoKaplaiv (a cook or slave who posed Sphinx-like 
riddles — a selection in fr. 107), and several that have the 
name of courtesans: e.g. KXtifituhpa. 
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There is some metrical variety in the fragments : lyrics 
in frs. 35, 104 (choric song of the I'TctfxivcmuiXLbcs of the 
title?), 112, 139; anapaests in frs. 63, 77, 138; dactylic 
hexameters (for oracles or riddles) in frs. 28, 107. Several 
interesting passages : fr. 1 2 (from the Avrtdinj), in Boeotian 
dialect; fr. 90, Proms’ hound in the lap of luxury; frs. 
nfi-17, the bad women of myth outnumber the good. 

EC C» 1. 3S5 fl» “*■ *03 IT. ; CAF 11. 164 ff ; Dcmiaiic7.uk, Supp. 
Com. 40 f. D Fedele, Diutuso 1947, i37ff. W, C A. 

EUCLEIDES (1) of Megara ( c . 450-380 b.c.), associate 
of Socrates and founder ol the Meganan school. He was 
present at the death of Socrates and thereafter housed 
Tlato and other members of the circle. Among his pupils 
were the logicians Kuhulidcs and Stilpon (or Stilpon’s 
teacher) (qq.v.). Cicero puts him in the tradition of 
Eleatic monism, and this may he connected with the 
report that he held the good to be one thing, having no 
opposite but named in many ways — e.g. as God, wisdom 
(<}>p6v7)ais), intelligence (eoi??). His positive doctrines are 
otherwise unknown, but his practice of attacking the con- 
clusion and not the premisses of an opponent’s argument 
is attested and puts him in the ‘eristic’ tradition which 
dates from late in the fifth century, rather than in that of 
tlie Plenties or (at his best) Socrates. Hence his leader- 
ship of a school of logicians whose contribution to philo- 
sophy was minimal hut whose interest in logical paradoxes 
was taken o\cr by the Stoic logicians. 

Dior Laert ii iofi-12. G. K. L. O. 

EUCLEIDES (2). Athenian archon in 403/2 n.c., which, 
being the venr of the re-cstnhlishment of democracy, 
is very often quoted. From that time Athenian official 
inscriptions used the Ionian instead of the Attic alphabet, 
an important fact for epigraphic research though Ionian 
letters had sometimes been used before at Athens. E. V. 

EUCLID (EukXiIStjs), mathematician (fl. r. 300 n.c.), 
liv ed under Ptolemy 1 (306 283) and taught at Alexandria; 
Ins fame rests on his great textbook the Elements, otoix^ui, 
in thirteen hooks (Books 1—6 on plane geometry, 7- 9 on 
tlie theory of numbers, 10 on irrationals, 11-13 on solid 
geometry). This work at once superseded those of earlier 
writers of Elements (Hippocrates of Chios, Leon, 
Eudoxus (q.v. 1), Theudius). Euclid made full use of ins 
predecessors’ work hut added much of his own, while 
altering the whole arrangement. Most of the MSS. con- 
tain the recension by Theon of Alexandria, but the 
Vatican MS. 190 containing an earlier edition was dis- 
covered and edited by F. Peyrard (1814-18), and forms 
the basis of the authoritative text by J. L. Heiberg. Com- 
mentaries were written bv Heron of Alexandria, Pappus, 
Simplicius. Fragments of these have come down to us, 
mostly through the Arabic (an -NairlzT) ; hut most valuable 
or all is the extant commentary of Prod us on Book 1. 
The so-called ‘Book 14’ is by Hypsicles (q.v.): ‘Book 15' 
is an inferior compilation by a pupil of Isidorus (7th c. 
a.d.). 

Of other works by Euclid some belong to elementary 
geometry: (1) the extant Data ; (2) the lost Pseudaria, 
Fallacies (see Proclus 70) ; (3) On Divisions (of figures), 
(FJtpt (Stat/jcff Fo»v), extant only in Arabic translation; the 
proofs of all hut four of the propositions are missing. 

To higher geometry belong the following: (1) three 
hooks of Porisms {Iloplap.a.T<i), (2) Surface-loci ( T6nm 
TTpus tnufiavciq.), (3) four books of Conics (Ktavticd). 
These works are lost, und all we know of them is con- 
tained in Pappus (7, on the ‘Treasury of Analysis’). 
Other extant works arc : the Phaenomena, an astronomical 
textbook containing 16 or 18 propositions in primitive 
spherical geometry, partly based on Autolycus* (q.v. 2) 
On the Moving Sphere ; Optics \ Catoptrica (not genuine in 


its present form). Euclid wrote also on ‘The Elements of 
Music': two works are attributed to him, the Sectio 
canonis (KaTarn^ Karovo?) and an Introduction to 
Harmony , the former only containing excerpts from the 
original work, the latter being by Cleoilides, a pupil of 
Aristoxenus. See also mathematics and music, § 4. 

Editions. Euclidis Opera Omma, ed. J. L Hciherg and 1 !. Menge 
(with I.at. tram.), 8 vols. (Teuhner, 1883-1916), contains Element! 
(with scholia) (i-v). Data (with Mannus’ commentary) (vi), optical 
woikb (vii), Phaenomena, musical woiks and fragments (vin) A 
supplement by M. Cuilze ( iHgg) contains Gerard nl Cremona’s I.atin 
translation of an-Nairlzi (Anaritius). The Arulnc text ol On Dnutons 
was published with Fiencli translation by F. Woepcke, Journal 
A siattque 1851,233 fT. R C Archibald published an English trans- 
lation fiom Woepcke's French, with additions, in Euclid's Hook on 
Division oj Figuies (1Q15). al-llajjaj’s Arabic translation of the 
Elements was published from Codex J.eicl crisis 3gg. 1 as far as the 
bcffinning of bk. 7 by Beslhom, Heiberg, and others (Copenhagen, 
iH 07 -ig 3 ^)- 

Translations. Elements, T L-. Heath, 3 vols. (1025*, repr. New 
York 1056, with historical introduction and commentary). Uks. 
vii ix (French), J hard, Lex hivrcs anthmftiquex d'Euchde, (ig6i, 
with commentary). Data, C. Thaer (German, ig(iz). Optics and 
Catoptrica, ver Eeckc (French, 1938). 

Commpnt Fmcliis, Comm, on Elern. I, ed. Friedlein (Teuhner, 
1R73) French translation by ver Iiccke (1948). Geiman by M. Stock 
(1945). For history of text and ediliona of the Elements see Heiberg, 
Litter aturgesihiehthche Siudien ubtrr Eukltd (1882), and Heallra 
translation i, introduction. Ueneral : Heath, Hut. of Creek Maths, i. 
354 IT. E J Dijksterhuia, De Element en ran Euhhdes (igzg, ig3i). 
Optus : A I.eieune, Euchde et Ptolemee (1948). Catoptrica- I.cjcunc, 
Hecherches sur la Catoptnque grecque (1954), x T 2 IT Attempts to 
restore tin Forums were made by Simson, Opera {Juacdam Reliqua 
(1776), 315 H , and GIihhIcs, J.es trois lures des Ponsrnes d' Euclide 
rftahlis (i8bo) For editions and discussions of various woiks on 
mechanics and statics in \rubic and L.atin versions which are attil- 
buted to Euclid, and which derive in part from cai ly Greek sources, 
see Moody nnd Clttgctl, The Medieval Science of Weights (IT S.A. 
IQ52). and (Tagett, Science of Mechanics in the Middle Ages (U.S.A. 

igso). T. I 1 ..G. J. T. 

EUDEMUS nf Rhodes (second half of the 4th c. D.c.), 
pupil and friend of Aristotle. No account of his life sur- 
vives, though Simplicius mentions a biography by a 
certain Damas (in Arist. Phys. 924. 13 Diels). lie is said 
to have had a strong claim to succeed Aristotle as head 
of the Pcripatos; hut, in the event, Theophrastus was 
preferred over him. Later, he may have returned to 
Rhodes to set up his own school ; hut he remained faithful 
to the letter of Aristotle’s teaching, and evidently con- 
tinued in close contact with Theophrastus, who shared 
his conservative tendencies. A fragment of a letter sur- 
vives, in which he consults him about the interpretation 
of a passage m Aristotle’s Physics (Simpl. Phys. 923.11). 

Eudcmus compiled histories of arithmetic and geo- 
metry, astronomy, and theology. ITe also wrote on logic 
and rhetoric, and possibly on zoology. But we have 
detailed knowledge only of his work on physics, from 
which numerous passages are preserved by Simplicius. 
For the most part it represents a simple paraphrase of 
Aristotle’s Physics, though there are occasional points of 
deference, where Eudcmus attempts to reduce Aristotle's 
treatment to a more rigid scheme. 

In the nineteenth century, Eudcmus was held to be 
the author of the Eudemian Ethics , a work which is now 
generally regarded as an authentic part of the ArisLutehan 
corpus. 

F. Wehrli, Eudcmos von Rhodos (195s): L. Spengcl, F.udemi 
Rhodu Pcrip fragm (i 860 and 1870, not sufficient); 0 . Schocbe, 
Quaestumes Eudemeae (igji, fra. of and comm, on the first book 
of the Physics). C- J. H. 

EUDORUS (1), in mythology, a Myrmidon captain, 
son of Hermes and Polymele (//. 16. 179 ff.). 

EUDORUS (2) of Alexandria (fl. c. 25 b . c .), eclectic 
philosopher. Chief works (lost): Acaipcocs rov Kara <f> 1X0- 
oo<f> Lav Aoyou; commentaries on Timaeus , Categories , 
Metaphysics , Aratus’ Phaenomena ; 17 * pi rov NclXov. He 
is reckoned as a Platonist but owed much to Stoicism. 

Dttrrie, Hermes 1944. 25 fl. 
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EUDOXUS (1) of Cnidos ( c . 390-r. 340 b.c.) was an 
outstanding mathematician and did work of importance 
in astronomy and geography; he was versatile in ‘philo- 
sophy* in general. According to the not entirely trust- 
worthy ancient biographical tradition (see especially 
Diog. Laert. 8. 86 If.), he was a pupil of Archytas (q.v.) in 
geometry and of Philistion (q.v.) m medicine; he came to 
Athens to hear the Socratics when about 23, later spent 
some time in Egypt studying astronomy with the priests, 
then lectured in Cyzicus and the Propontis, visited the 
court of Mausolus, and finally returned to teach at Athens 
where he was acquainted with Plato; he drew up law r s for 
Cnidos, and died aged 52. 

In geometry he invented the general theory of pro- 
portion, applicable to incommensurable as well as com- 
mensurable magnitudes, found in Euclid Hook 5 
(scholion in Heiberg, Euchdis Opera Omnia v, 280). This 
greatly helped to assure the primacy of geometry m Greek 
mathematics (see mathematics), lie also developed the 
method of approach to the limit (misnamed ‘method of 
exhaustion* in modem works) which became the standard 
way of avoiding infinitesimals in mathematics, (see 
MATHEMATICS, § 3). He was thus able to prove that cone 
and pyramid are one-third of cylinder and prism re- 
spectively with the same base and height (Archimedes, 
Method pref.). Of his solution to the problem of doubling 
the cuhe nothing concrete is known. 

In astronomy he was the first to construct a mathe- 
matical system to explain the apparent movement of the 
heavenly bodies: that of the ‘homocentric spheres’. The 
report on this contained in Simplicius Comm, on de 
Caelo 492. 3 1 ff (from which the title of the work is 
known to have been lit pi raxtor) reveals both the high 
level of mathematics and the low level of observational 
astronomy of the time: Eudoxus combined uniform 
motions of concentric spheres ahout different axes with 
great ingenuity to produce, e.g., a qualitatively correct 
representation of the retrograde tions of some planets ; but 
the incorporated observational data are both few and 
crude, and the discrepancies of the results with observ- 
able fact often gross (for later corrections see CAl.LllTUS 
and astronomy). Its adoption in a modified form by 
Aristotle was responsible for its resurrection in later ages. 
More practical (and also very influential) was Eudoxus’ 
description of the constellations, with cnlcndaric notices 
of risings and settings, which appeared in two versions 
named ivoirrpov and ^aivofieva. The latter is the work of his 
about which we know most, as it was adapted by Aratus 
(q.v. 1) for his immensely popular poem of the same name, 
and the commentary of Hipparchus (q.v. 3) on both is 
extant (see Manitius* cd. (Leipzig, 1894) 376, for refs, to 
Eudoxus). Another calendaric work was the oKTaerrjpE 
(‘8-year Cycle’). The papyrus treatise named Ev 5 o£uv 
rf'xvTf, though composed much later, contains elementary 
calendaric and astronomical information probably taken 
mostly from Eudoxus. 

The y^v irepio 5 o«r, in several books, was a work of 
mathematical and descriptive geography. 

Fragments. F. Lasaerre, Die Fragmente ties Eudoxos von K nidus 
(1066). 

Eirr G. lluxlev, GRHS 1965, 83 ff 

MATHEMATICS, I loath, Hist, of Greek Maths, i. 320 ff ; O. Ilccker, 
Eudaxosstuchen 1 v in Quellen u. Studten z. Gesch. d. Math. Hz and 
1*3 (iQSi) 

IloMOfTNTRic Spheres. G. Schiaparelli, Le sfere omocentnche , 
(1875)* German tranal. in Abh. zur Gesch. d. Math. 1 (1877), 101 ff. 
Dreycr, History of the Planetary Systems ( 1 goO), 87 ff. O. Neugcbnucr, 
Exact Stiences m Antiquity* (19*7), 153 ff. 

Calendar. Geminus, ed. Mnnitiua (1898), lofl ff., 210 ff. Bttckh, 
Ueher die vterjdhrtgen Sonncnkrnse der Allen (1863). 

EiiMfov Tjyvj). Editio pnncepR, including the interesting illustra- 
tions, Notices et extratts des manusents XV 111 3 (18 O5 ) , 2*5 ff. Fr. 
Blani, Eudoxt Ars Asironamica (Kiel Festdchnft, 1887). Translated by 
P. Tannery, Histone de V astronomic anetenne (1893), 283 ff. 

Oeouraphv. Fragments collected by Brandos, N. Jahrh. /. Philol. 
Suppl. xiii (1847), 221 ff., also in 4 te Jahresb . d. Vereins u. Freunden d. 


Erdkunde zu Leipzig. (1865), 58 ff. See further Giaingcr, Die Erd - 
beschreibung des Eudoxos von Knidos (1921). G. J. T. 

EUDOXUS (2) of Rhodes (A. 225-200 b.c. ?), historian, 
perhaps identical with the author of IDptnXoi (GGM i. 
565)1 which may have formed a part of Eudoxus’ histones. 
FGrH 11. 79. 

EUDOXUS (3) of Cyzicus (2nd c. b.c.), Greek navigator. 
After 146 b.c. he was sent by Ptolemy Euergetes II of 
Egypt with a stranded Indian guide to find the sea-route 
to India; sent again later, he was on his return blown 
some way down cast Africa, consorted with natives, 
returned to Alexandria with some wreckage there said 
to be part of n ship of Gades (Cadiz), decided that 
Africa could be circumnavigated, and determined to go 
round it to India, avoiding Ptolemaic exactions. Having 
collected cargoes at various ports, he set out from Gades, 
with music-girls, doctors, and carpenters on hoard, but 
was driven aground south of Morocco. Returning, he 
saw perhaps Madeira, failed to persuade Ilocchus of 
Morocco to help him, cut across land to the Mediterra- 
nean, and, with much greater equipment, sailed again 
down west Africa, and disappeared. 

Strabo 2 q8 102 T- Thiel, Eudoxus van Cyzicus (T939, in Dutch), 
Cary- Warmmgton, Explorers qH ff ; (Pelican) 123 ff ; J. C'arcnpino, 
Le Maror antique (1943), 15ft, Thomson, Hist. Anc. Grog. 185; 
Hyde, Greek Mariners 200 ff.. 245 ff. E. 11 . W. 

EUENUS of Paros (5th c. n.c.), poet and Sophist, of 
whom some twenty elegiac verses and two hexameters 
have come down. He gave metrical form to the rules of 
rhetoric and added to current terminology (PI. Phdr. 
267 a). 

EUETES, said by the Suda to have been an Athenian 
writer of comedy contemporaneous with Epicharmus, 
but it is likely that the Suda is really referring to ti e simi- 
larly named tragedian of about that date. 

EUGAMMON of Cyrene (6th c. B.c.), epic poet, author 
of the cyclic Tel eg uni a (see lilMC cycle). 

EGF 57~9- 

EUGENIUS, F lavus, usurper A.n. 392-4 in the West. 
He taught rhetoric at Rome and was a friend of Sym- 
machus who commended him to Arhogast, the Frankish 
magister mihtum, by whose influence he became magisler 
sennii. When Arbogast secured the death of Valentinian 
II (392) he proclaimed Eugenius as Augustus, but 
Eugenius failed to secure recognition from Theodosius 
or help from Ambrose. Nominally a Christian, he 
sympathized with the pagan revival and restored the altar 
of Victory in the Senate-house. In 394 Theodosius de- 
feated him and Argobast on the Frigidus and Eugenius 
was killed. 

Coinage* Mattingly-Sydenham, RTC ix. H. II. S 

EUGRAPHIUS (early 6th c. A.D.), author of a com- 
mentary on Terence (ed. P. Wessner in Donati Com- 
mentum , iii. 1). His interest is chiefly in the rhetorical 
qualities and characterization of the plays and often he 
does little more than paraphrase the text of Terence. 
He prohably knew the commentary of Donatus on 
Terence and that of Servius on Virgil. The work is 
found in two versions, one of which contains interpola- 
tions. 

Schanz-Hosius, §1117. J. F. M. 

EUHEMERUS (Eufjpicpns,) of Messene, while in the 
service of Cassander (q.v.) 311-298 B.c., wrote a novel of 
travel which was influential in the Hellenistic world. The 
substance of the novel is known from fragments and from 
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an epitome by Eusebius (q.v.). Euhemerus described an 
imaginary voyage to a group of islands in the uncharted 
waters of the Indian Ocean and the way of life on its 
chief island, Panchaea. The central monument of the 
island, a golden column on which the deeds of Uranus, 
Cronus, and Zeus were recorded, gave the novel its title 
7 e/>a avaypa^ij, ‘Sacred Scripture*. From this moment 
Euhemerus learnt that Uranus, Cronus, and Zeus had 
been great kings in their day and that they were wor- 
shipped as gods by the grateful people. Earlier authors 
had written ol imaginary utopias but the utopia of Euhe- 
merus was particularly relevant to the position of those 
Hellenistic rulers who claimed to serve their suhjects and 
on that account to receive worship lor their services. The 
novel could be interpreted according to taste as support- 
ing the traditional belief of Greek epic and lyric poetry 
which drew no clear line between gods and great men; us 
advancing a justification for contemporary ruler-cults ; or 
us u work of rationalizing atheism. At the same time 
Euhemerus was influenced hy the beliefs of the wider 
world which had been opened up by the conquests of 
Alexander the Great, and his novel reflected the aware- 
ness of new ideas in an exciting situation. 

The theory of god and man which was advanced by 
Euhemerus seems to have made little impression on the 
Greeks, but Diodorus (q.v. 3) Siculus, apparently taking 
the romance for fact, embodied it in his sixth book, which 
survives in fragments. In Latin it had more success after 
the publication of the Euhemerus of Ennius (q.v.), and 
euhemerizing accounts of such mythological figures as 
Faunus exist. The Christian writers, especially Lactan- 
tius, liked to use it as evidence of the real nature of the 
Greek gods. Euhemerus’ name survives in the modern 
term ‘euhcinenstic’, applied to mythological interpreta- 
tion which supposes certain gods (e.g. Asclepius) to be 
originally heroes. 

Fragments: edited hy G. Nemcthy (18B9), Cl. ValUuri (1956V 
and Jaeohy, Fdrll (>1; see also J Vahlcn, Enrnanae pues reliquiae 1 
(1901), exx t , 22J 1 - Studies K von Fnhlnumn, dcsch der sozialen 
/•taut'' (1925), 293 ff ; I\ van Gils, Quantumes Euemereae (Thesis, 
Kurkradi: Heeilen 1902); Nilsson, ( JGli 11 272; H. l‘\ van dor Meer, 
E of Meuene (Dias , Aimu'idain 1948); H Dome, Abh. Akad. 

dutt. 1964. 218 f. II. J. R. 

EUMELUS (ft. r. 730 R.r.), Corinthian poet, of the 
llacchiad family (see coiunth). The works ascribed to 
him are as follows (only fragments survive; all except the 
first were epics) : 

1. A Prosodton written for the Messcmans (see lyric 
roFTHY, cjkeek, § 2). 2. Corinthiara : a history of the 
Corinthian kingship from Helios at least as far as 
Glaucus. A prose version was known to Anstohulus 
q.v. 2) and Pausanias. 3. tiuvyovla. Subject uncertain. 
4. Europia. Apparently various legends connected with 
Thebes. 5. The Titanamachia (see epic cycle) was 
ascribed to Kumelus or to Arctinus. 6. The Nostoi (see 
me cycle) seems to be ascribed to Kumelus in schol. 
Find. OL 13. 31. 

The authenticity and antiquity of these works has 
been questioned, but can be defended for the Prosodton 
arid Corinthiaca. 

EOF 185 ff. ; Fdrff iii P 378 ff. with comm 297 fT ; E. Will, 
horinthiaha (1955), 124 ff , C. M. Howih, C*£> 1963, *45 ff 

M. I.. W. 

EUMENES (1) I of Pergamum (d. 241 n.c.), the son of 
Eumenes the brother of Philetaerus (q.v. 2), succeeded 
Philetaerus as ruler (never king) of Pergamum in 263, 
when he threw off Seleucid suzerainty with Egyptian 
assistance. After defeating Antioehus I near Sardes 
(262), he greatly extended his frontiers, and though he 
probably lost most of his gains to Antioehus II (c. 258), 
he maintained his independence till his death. He regu- 


larly bought immunity from the plundering bands of the 
Galatians. 

Hansen, A Halids 22 ff. ; and see under plruamum. C. T. G. 

EUMENES (2) II (d. 160 or 159 B.C.). was the eldest 
son of Attalus 1 of Pergamum, whom he succeeded (197). 
lie continued Attalus’ policy of co-operation with Home, 
and was perhaps mainly responsible for embroiling Rome 
with Antioehus (196-192), as Attalus had done with 
Philip V. In the war against Antioehus Eumenes assisted 
Rome with his fleet, and later stood a short siege in 
Pergamum; at Magncsiu (189) he commanded the right 
wing with distinction. The peace of Apamca (188) gave 
him the Thracian Chersonese and most of Seleucid’Asia 
Minor; and he secured these gains by cultivating the 
goodwill of Rome, which was further shown by the 
Senate’s intervention in his favour, so as to end his wars 
with Bithynia (186-1 83) and (though ineffectively) Pontus 
(183—179). He was naturally the champion of the status 
quo in the East, and hence unpopular with all dissatisfied 
parties. The ‘Third Macedonian War’ (171-168), long 
regarded as ‘inevitable’, was hastened by his visit to 
Rome to accuse Perseus (172). Rome’s failure to win 
the war quickly is said to have induced him to negotiate 
secretly with Perseus; but he cannot have seriously con- 
sidered reversing a successful policy of thirty years. 
Nevertheless, he certainly forfeited the Senate’s con- 
fidence, though it was only transferred to his brother 
Attalus. 

Eumenes was a worthy successor to Attalus I, and 
carried his policy to its logical conclusion, greatly to 
the advantage of Pergamum (taking the short view). His 
ability is unquestioned, and the unfavourable tradition 
is due partly to this very success, which made him many 
enemies. Ills best memorial was perhaps the city of 
Pergamum ilself, which he adorned with a splendid 
sequence of buildings. 

Hansen, Attaints, esp. ch 4. G. T. G. 

EUMENES (3) of Cardia (r. 362-316 n.c.), secretary 
to Philip of Macedon and to Alexander. He became 
(. 13 ° 0 principal secretary (dpxiypa/xfimev^), and kept 
the Royal Journal (see ephemf.iudes). Some military ex- 
perience, too, came his way, and on Alexander’s death he 
was immediately appointed satrap of the hitherto un- 
conquered Cappadocia. It was in the wars of the ‘Succes- 
sors’ (ree diadochi) that he proved himself a born general. 
He remained steadfastly loyal to the legitimate heirs and 
to the idea of a united Empire, and co-opcratcd with the 
regents against the separatist generals. Driven from Asia 
Minor hy Antigonus, he escaped to the Eastern satrapies, 
where he organized a fresh ‘loyalist’ front. After the 
indecisive battle of Paraecene (317), Eumenes’ fate 
was decided at Gabiene by the desertion of his picked 
Macedonian corps. He was executed hy vote of the Mace- 
donians of both armies. He was the Theimstocles of the 
period, an able Greek among able Macedonians, their 
equal in warcraft, their superior in diplomacy, which in- 
cluded skilful management of his Macedonian colleagues 
hy tact, and of his Macedonian soldiers with the aid of an 
Alcxander-cult instituted by him. 

Diodorus, bk. 18 passim ; Plutarch, Eumenes Rcrve, Alexander- 
retch, no 317; A. Vezin, Eumenes von Kurdut (1907). G 1 '. G. 

EUMENIUS, born at Autun e. a.d. 264, of Greek 
origin, a teacher of rhetoric, became Constuntius’ rna^ister 
memoriae (q.v.) and was subsequently appointed by him 
to the headship of the school at Autun, a less exalted but 
more lucrative post. Soon afterwards (298) he delivered a 
public oration, in which he propounded reasons for re- 
building the war-damaged school, promised to donate his 
salary to the project, solicited court approval, and lavished 
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much praise on the emperors. This speech is above the 
general level of the Panegyrtct (some implausibly identi- 
fied with Eumenius). See panegyric, latin. 

£. Galletier, Paru'g. Lai 1 (1949), 103 fl.; W. S MaKumncns, 
Greece and Home 1952, 97 it, A. H.-W. 

EUMOLPUS, mythical ancestor of the Elcusinian clan 
of the Eumolpidae, as lus son Ceryx was of the Krjpvicc j. 
He appears first in the Homeric Hymn to Demeter (184 
end 475) as one ol the rulers of Fdeusis instructed by the 
goddess in the Mysteries. According to Apollod. 3. 201 ff. 
he was son of Poseidon and Chione daughter of Boreas 
(q.v.). To conceal her shame, she threw him into the sea; 
Poseidon saved him, brought him to Ethiopia, and en- 
trusted him to his daughter Benthesicyme. When adult, 
he married Bcnthesicyme’s daughter, but also tried to 
rape her other daughter, for which he was banished. 
During his exile he visited Eleusis, where he founded the 
Mysteries (Lucian, Demon. 34), or at least became some- 
how connected with them (Plut. De exil. 607 b). Finally, 
he succeeded Tegynus, a Thracian king, but was sent for 
again by the Elcusinians to help them against Erechtheus 
(q.v.), in which campaign he was killed. An alternative 
genealogy, which can be traced back to the late fifth 
century H.c., made him the son of Musaeus (q.v. 1). See 
Nilsson, GGR i z . 688 n. 4. li. j. r. 

EUNAPIUS, Greek sophist. He was born in Sardes 
c. A.n. 345 and studied there under Chrysanthius and 
later in Athens under Prohaercsius. When he returned 
to Sardes he entered the circle of local neo-PJatonists, 
learned theurgy and medicine, and mainly taught rhetoric. 
An admirer of the Emperor Julian and a convinced op- 
ponent of Christianity, he wrote to defend his old faith. 
His history (now lost except for fragments) continued 
that of Dexippus (q.v.) and went in fourteen hooks from 
A.n. 270 to 404; it was concluded about 414. Owing to its 
very anti-Christian attitude, it wus later repuhlished in 
an expurgated edition. It is a disputed point whether the 
new edition was prepared by Eunapius himself. Photius 
( Bibl . 77) saw both editions. We know little about Euna- 
pius 1 sources except that lie used his friend Oribasius* 
(q.v.) memoir on Julian. JIis relation to Ammianus is 
uncertain. He complained about the lack of reliable in- 
formation on contemporary events in the Western part 
of the Empire. He was an important source not only to the 
pagan Zosimus(q.v.), but to the Christians Philostorgius, 
Socrates, and Sozomcnus. The Lives of the Sophists 
written about a.d. 396 are extant. They follow Philo- 
stratus’ model and on the basis of first-hand information 
deal mainly with fourth -century Ncoplatonists. Euna- 
pius gives an idealized picture in order to compete with 
the biographies of Christian saints. He died c. a.d, 420. 

Fragments of the Histories in FHG iv, 7; T. Dindurf, Hist. Gr. 
Mtn. i (1870), 205. The best critical edition of the lives of the 
sophists by O Giangrande (1956) with important introd Text by 
Vf. C. Wright (Loeb, 1922). F. A Thompson, Ammianus MarceUinus 
(1947), 28 ff. and 114 ff , id., A History of Attila (1948), 16 ff ; W, R. 
Chalmers, CQ 19*;.?, 165 ff ; A. F. Norman, ibid. 19571 1*29 ff I 
A. D. K. Cameron, ibid. 1963, 232(7. A. M. 

EUNEOS (ZftWajs-), and THOAS (0oa?), sons of Jason 
and Hypsipyle (q.v.). They came to Nemea while their 
mother was in captivity there, and were admitted to the 
house by her; later, they recognized her and took her 
away (Eur. Hyps., ed. G. W. Bond (1963), 25 and 41). 

EUNUCHS, RELIGIOUS, generally self-castrated, 
were frequently associated with the cult of the Anatolian 
mother-goddess. The custom probably originated here, 
rather than with the Semites, among whom it is found 
as a religious institution chiefly at Hicrapolis-Bambyce, 
where many of the cultural ties were with Anatolia. 


Best known are the Galli of Cyhcle and Atargatis, who 
were temple attendants or wandering mendicants (cf. 
mftrag yrtils) rather than priests (Lucian, Syr. D. 43); 
they are seldom mentioned in inscriptions. Though the 
Archigalh in the West seem not to have been eunuchs, 
the heads of the cult at Pessinus, the Attis and Battakes, 
probably were, at least in earlier times. There were 
eunuchs in the service of Hecate at Lagina ( DCH 1920, 
79; 84), and Strabo (641) says that the Megahyzi, the 
chief priests of Artemis at Ephesus, were formerly 
eunuchs. 

Many explanations of the practice have been offered, 
as that the act was intended to increase the fertility of 
the goddess or to assimilate the worshipper to her. 
These may have been contributory or secondary ideas, 
but the basic motive was probably the desire to make 
oneself permanently pure. Certain rites only the chaste 
could perform; the eunuch, at least in a negative sense, 
possesses the purity of a virgin or child (at Ephesus 
virgins were the colleagues of the Megabyzus). In other 
words, the importance lay not in the act but in its 
consequences. 

The chief ancient sources arc I.ucian, Syr. 7 )., Catullus (13, Anth. 
Pal. 6. 217-20, and the texts collected in ll ] Irpding, Ains (1903), 
and 1 ' Cumoilt, L’Jigypte des astrologues (1937), 1 3 2 f • A lex sacra 
of Eresus f m bidding Galli entrance to a sanctuary, CR 1902, 190, 
the Giilli at Rome, J. Carcopmo, Mel. d' Arch et d'lhst. (1923) 
Origins of rite and comparative material: A. 13 . Nock, AHW 1925, 
L,. Fl. Gray in ERE , s v. 'Eunuch 1 . F. R. YV. 

EUNUS, a Syrian slave in Enna, led a slave revolt in 
Sicily. Calling himself Antiochus, he eollected a large 
army, chiefly of slaves, gained control of much of Sicily 
and defeated several Roman commanders. He struck 
bronze coins (see CAH , Pis. iv. 2). Piso (q.v. 1), with a 
consular army, began to retrieve the situation (133 H.C ) 
and Rupilius defeated and captured Eunus, who died in 
prison. E. n. 


EUPATRIDAI (evnarpibai), one of the terms (cf. 
evycvcts, ytwaZut, yvwpifioi) for Greeks noble by birth, 
i.e. members of named yci'17 ( see genos), tracing their 
descent from heroic times, and, in the aristocratic stage 
of si city’s development, monopolizing the government. 
They were generally rich landowners. At Athens, m the 
early sixth century, the Euputndai appear as one of four 
distinct classes in the citizen-body, the other three being 
the ‘farmers’ (uypmicoi, ycwpyr >1, yeai/uopoi), the Denu- 
ourgoi (q.v.), and the Thctcs (q.v.). Of these the farmeis 
and Demiourgoi were now beginning to dispute with 
the Eupatndai the monopoly of office which these had 
previously cnjoyed(w arciiontes, Areopagus). In 580/79, 
by a temporary compromise, the chief archonship was 
replaced by a committee of ten, of whom only five were 
Eupatndai (Arist. Ath. Pol. 13. 2). Solon (q.v.) ended the 
controversy by making wealth, not birth or occupation, 
the criterion of eligibility for office, but the Eupntnd 
families continued to exercise great influence, to hold 
certain priesthoods, and to interpret religious law (see 
EXFGETEs). An individual yevoc called Eupatridai has been 
alleged, mainly on the strength of a passage of Isocrates 
(16. 25). Eimcnpihy)s was also used to translate patricius 
(q.v.). 


Bimilt Swoboda, Gricch Staatsh 1 (1, 1920, ii, 192(1), 'Bee indexes, 
H. T. Wadr.-Gcry, CQ 1931, I ff. (Essays in Greek History (IQ58). 
86 ff.) , Hignctl, Hist. Athen Const., .see index ; F. U Wilst, Hist. 1957. 
176 ft., 1959, iff-; K. Scaley, Hist, i960, 178 ff., 1961, 512 ff; 
N. G. L. Hammond, JHS 1961. 76 ff. A. W. G.; T. J. C. 


EUPHANTUS of Olynthus, tutor of Antigonus Gona- 
tas, to whom he dedicated a treatise Jhpl / 3 acnAci'as. fie 
also wrote contemporary history {'loroplai) and several 
tragedies. 

FGrTI ii. 74. 
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EUPHEMUS, a hero, son of Poseidon, connected 
with the foundation-legend of Cyrene. Sailing with the 
Argonauts, he was given a clod (symbol of sovranty) 
by Triton as they returned from Libya, and told (in 
Pindar’s account) that if he dropped it into the sea near 
Taenarum his descendants in the fourth generation 
would rule in Libya. It fell, however, by Thera, 
whence, in the seventeenth generation after Euphemus, 
Battus colonized Cyrene. (Pind. Pyth. 4. See euiiypylus 
(3), also Hdt. 4. 150 and Ap. Rhod. 4. 1730.) 

In Homer (II. 2. 84b) a Euphemus is mentioned as 
leader of the Cicones, and in Plato (Phdr. 244 a) one as 
father of the poet Stesichorus. According to Ilcsychms, 
Euphemus was an epithet of Zeus in Lesbos. H. J. R. 

EUPHORBUS, in mythology, a Dardanian, son of 
Panthoos, who wounded Patroclus (II. 16. 806 ff.), and 
was afterwards killed by Menclaus (17. 45 ff.). Pytha- 
goras claimed to have been Euphorbus in a former 
incarnation and to recognize his shield (Hor. Carm. 1. 
28. q ff., and commentators there). H. J. K. 

EUPHORION (i), son of Aeschylus, is said (Suda, 
s.v.) to have exhibited plays written by his father hut 
not produced in his lifetime, and to have won four 
victories with them, in 431 11. c. he defeated both 
Sophocles and Euripides (Arg. Eur. Med.). A W P.-C. 

EUPHORION (2) (b e. 275 n c. — but that date has been 
challenged as too early), of (halcis in Euhoea, studied 
philosophy at Athens I11 poetry lie was a pupil ot Arche- 
luihis of Thera. After enriching himself by a liaison with 
the elderly widow of Alexander, ruler of Euboea and 
( uimth, be was appointed librarian at Antioch in Syria 
by Antiochus the Great (223-187) and was buried there 
01 at Apamea (the Sudci) 

Works, (i) Verse. Apart from epigrams (Anth. Pal. 
(, 279; 7- 651) Kuphonon seems to have coniined himself 
in the main to the composition ot epyllia and composite 
epics, akin to catalogue-poems, on mythological subjects. 
The Suda mentions three works, Hesiod , Mopsopia or 
.Miscellanea (Tlm^ra), Ghthades. The second w r as a 
collection of Attic legends, Mopsopia being an old name 
lor Attica. The third guaranteed the eventual punish- 
ment of persons w ho had defrauded Kuphonon of money 
hv a recital of oracles fulfilled after the lapse of 1,000 
wars. Of the further titles cited m the fragments several 
are proper names, perhaps those of the addressees. The 
content of these poems was apparently mythological, as 
was certainly that of seven others, among which the 
Thrax seems to have been a medley of myths. The 
Curses or Goblet-thief was directed against a man who 
had robbed Euphonon ol such an article and, if fr. 9 be- 
longs to this poem, imprecated on the thief many un- 
pleasant ends recorded in myth; cf. Ovid's Ibis. The 
Replies (Avreyptufai) to Theodoridas was also in verse, a 
poetic epistle. The attribution to Euphoriori of Jove- 
ik-gies in the Roman manner is based on a misunder- 
standing. (2) Prose. The following works are cited. About 
the Isthmian Games, About the Aleuadae , About the 
makers of songs, a lexicon to Hippocrates. 

The scantiness of Euphorion's surviving fragments 
makes an estimate ot his W'ork difficult. In subject-matter 
he seems to have preferred the T rojan Cycle, local legends 
of a gruesome character, and topics of aetiology and 
geography. His narrative technique consisted in undue 
amplification of detail and vain repetition, leading up to 
v (Ty summary treatment of the climax (frs. 44, 51; 
Lucian, Hist, eonscr. 57). His sentiment was maw- 
kish (fr. 92) and he indulged in childish etymologies 
(frs. 57 i 136). His proverbial obscurity is due partly to 
the many and difficult mythological references, partly to 


his language, of which ‘glosses’ (cf. Anth. Pal. 11. 218, 
an attack on Euphorion by Crates of Mallos) and neo- 
logisms, including truncated w'ords, formed an impor- 
tant part. Ihs basic vocabulary was drawn fiom Homer, 
whom he termed ‘untouchable’ (fr. 118), but he was also 
indebted for this and for many themes to Hesiod and 
others. The papyrus fragments reveal him as a barefaced 
plagiarist of his immediate predecessors, Callimachus and 
Apollonius Rhodius. But [Lycophron] in the Alexandra 
is probably Euphorion’s debtor. See also kpyllion. 

Euphonon exercised considerable influence on later 
poets. Among the Greeks, Nicander, Parthemus, Nonnus 
imitate his language or borrow his themes. At Rome his 
epvllia (see fpyllion) w ere well known to the generation 
of Catullus and Callus (hence cantores Euphoriunis , Cic. 
Tusc. 3. 45)- Virgil’s debt to him lor subject-matter is 
illustiated by Servius. Of extant Latin poems the Ciris 
perhaps reproduces Euphorion’s technique most closely. 

TFMs Powell, ( jilt Alex. 28 H Fni the latest papm see K butte, 
Philol T<m, 129 ft. V JiartolcUi, Papn i glen e latim, 14 (1957), no. 
ljyo, P.iRe, CLP 4K9 11.; J.. G. VYeatciink, M nemos 19(10, 329, 
POxy 30 

Glnlrai 1 .1 n-HA'i Linr. K Skutsch, ‘Kuphonon (4)’, iu PW vi. 

1 174 fl , A Mcineke, Analecta Alcxaruinna (1941), 1 IT ; 1 **. Scheid- 
weilei, Euphoriants Jragmcnta (1908); L Ailunsi, ‘Kuphorione e 
l'elcuia’, Miscellanea tit sludi alessandrtni 455 f . , A. UuriRazzi, 

'll Dionysos di Eulurione', ibid 41O ( , 1 ’ della Cortc, P. Treves, 
A lJuriira77i, V JJuitoIrtti, L,. Alfonai, 'Fufniinm- 1? 1 poeli latini’, 
Maui 19(15, 1 5H 1 , P. Treves, Euforwne e la uona elUmitua (1955). 

L A. li.; C. A. T. 

EUPHRANOR, sculptor and painter, of the Isthmus; 
later settled m Athens. Pliny dales him 364 b.c. (by 
battle of Muntineah Pupil of the elder Aristides (q.v. 2). 
His sculptures, some of them colossal, included Paris, 
Alexander and Philip in chariots, and a Priebtess of 
gieal beauty. His Apollo Patrons lias been found in the 
Athenian Agora (H. A. Thompson, Hesp. 1937, 77). 
His paintings included Cavalry battle before Mantinea, 
Theseus with Democracy and Demos, the Twelve Gods. 
He wrote on symmetry and colours. Critics remarked 
on lus large heads and slim bodies, but he seemed to 
portray the dignity of heroes and himself called his 
Theseus ‘beef fed’, in contrast to the 'rose fed’ Theseus 
of Parrhasius (q.v.). 

Overbcck T7H5-1B10; I .ippokl, ( 7 nech. riastih 260, Rumpf, 
Maletet u Zen tin 132. 'I'. U. 1 .. W. 

EUPHRATES, the longest river of western Asia, and 
the more westerly of the Two Rivers of Mesopotamia. 
Rising in the Armenian mountains, it flows south-west 
to the Taurus, then south-east, receiving its three main 
tributaries the Murat Su, the Balikh, and the Khabur 
on the left bank. In the alluvial plain of Babylonia, which 
it inundates yearly, it was in antiquity connected with 
the Tigris (q.v.) by numerous navigation and irrigation 
canals. I11 classical times it was crossed by a number of 
bridges, e.g. at Zeugma (q.v.) and Babylon. It served 
as a political boundary between Armenia and Cappadocia, 
Sopliene and Commagene, and Upper Mesopotamia and 
Syria (Strabo 16. 746-9; Pliny 5. 83; Ptol. 5. 12). The 
Parthinn Empire reached the permanent limit of its 
expansion westwards at the Euphrates over against Syria 
in 53 n.c. After the Homans in A. I). 66 recognized the rule 
of a Parthian Arsacid king over Armenia they began the 
construction of a military limes along the upper and 
middle course of the river; forts along its right bank 
guarded for more than 500 years the imperial frontier 
against first the Parthian, later the Sassanid kings. 

F. R. Chcsn^y, Expedition for the Surr ey of the Hirers Euphrates 
and Tigris 1, 11 (1850); V. Chapot, La Erontiire de I'F.uphrate (1907); 
L). Oates, Studies in the Anc. Hist, of Northern Jiaq (1968). 

M. S. D.; E. W G. 

EUPHRON, New Comedy poet, dated to the middle of 
the third century B.c. by his allusion to Nicoinedes of 
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Bithynia (fr. n. 2). Nine titles are known. Fr. 1, the 
great discoveries of cooks (see H. Dohm, Mageiros( 1964), 

131 ff-)- 

FC(J i. 477 f., iv. 486 ft.; CAF 111. 317 ft. W. G. A. 

EUPHRONIUS (late 6th-early 5th c. B.C.), potter and 
vase-painter in Athens, known from seventeen signatures, 
lie signed five red-figure vases as painter (510-500 R.c.), 
notably Calyx Crater with Heracles and Antaeus (Paris), 
and Psyctcr with lletaerae (Leningrad). Experimented 
with new positions, character contrast, etc., within ripe 
archaic conventions. As potter he employed Onesimus 
and the Pistoxenus painter. 

Bej/ley, AHV 403; ARV 1 13, 313, 858 T. 11 . L. W. 

EUPOLEMUS (fl. t. 150 n.<\), a hcllem/ed Jew, wrote 
TJfpl run' *V rfj ’Ioubaiff. fiaoiXctoe, a popular history of 
the Jews in a rhetorical style. 

FC.'rH iii 723/4. 

EUPOLIS was regarded as one of the greatest poets of 
the Old Attic Comedy (e.g. Hor. Sat. 1.4. 1). Ills first 
play was produced m 429 b.c. (Anon. De Cow. 10); he 
won three victories at the Lenaea and at least one at the 
City Dionysia ( IG u*. 2325. 59, 126). The datable plays 
are: Nnvinjvlm at the Lenaea in 425 (hyp. 1 Ar. Ach .), 
Mapixas at the Lenaea in 421 (schol. Ar. Nub. 551), 
Flatterers at the City Dionysia in 421 (hyp. 1 Ar. Pax), 
Autolycus in 420 (Ath. 21(1 d), and Bdmai after 424 (fr. 78 
refers to Ar. Ft /.) hut hefoie 415 (schol. Anstid. 3. 444 D 
relates a story which, though untrue, presupposes 415 as 
the last possible date for Banrai). Ctties is to he dated 
c. 420 B.c. ; it has many personal references in common 
with Ar. Nub., Vesp., and Pax. Ar}/im must he later than 
418 (fr. 1 10 B f FAC] refers to the Mantinea campaign) 
and earlier than 406 (fr. 98 shows that the Younger 
Pericles is still alive); 412 is the most probable date 
(Kdrte, Hermes 1912, 276 iT.). Fupolis died ‘in the Helles- 
pont, during the Peloponnesian War’ (Suda), some time 
aftci 415 (Kratosth. ap. Cic. ad Alt. 6. 1. 18). We have 
nineteen titles and over 460 fragments, including sub- 
stantial papyrus fragments of Afjp.01 and (if the identifica- 
tion is correct) llpomrdXrioL. 

Flatterers ridiculed Callias, son of llipponicus, for 
cultivating the company of sophists, and may he regarded 
as a comic poet’s view of the kind of scene described by 
Plato, Prt. 314 ff. MapiKtis was an attack on Hyperbolus, 
comparable with Aristophanes’ attack on Cleon in Ft]. 
(cf. Ar. Nub. 553). In Aijfioi great Athenians of the past 
were brought up from the underworld to give advice to 
the present. In Tufdupxoi the luckless Dionysus is sub- 
jected to hard military training under Phormio. Eupolis’ 
style was ‘bitter and indecent’ to the author of Vit. Ar. 11 
(cf. Anon. De Com. 10), ‘inventive, powerful, and attrac- 
tive’ to Platonius {Diff. Com. 15). The longer fragments 
do not stand up well to comparison with Aristophanes. 

FC(! i. 104ft ; ii 426 ft., CAF i. 258 IT ; FAC i. 310 ft. (un- 
reliable (Hi Jl'lflOL). K. J. D. 

EURIPIDES. 

I. Life (r. 485-r . 406 b.c.) 

I. Euripides was horn probably in 480 or 485 b.c. As 
both the ancient ‘Life’ and the related biography by 
Satyrus, of which papyrus fragments are extant, draw 
many of their ‘facts’ from Old Comedy, little reliable 
information can have survived; in particular stones of 
his domestic misfortunes arc suspect. His home was at 
Phlya, east of Hymettus, and as his family had an ancestral 
priesthood of Apollo Zostenos it must have been re- 
spectable, and if he was challenged to an antidosis (q.v.) 
(Arist. Rh. 3. 15) he must have been rich. It is not known 


why Aristophanes could raise a laugh by referring to 
greengrocery in connexion with his mother Clcito. The 
cave on Salamis in which he used to compose (Philo- 
chorus fr. 21) was probably a family property; the habit 
of solitude which this suggests may be behind the tradi- 
tion that he was surly and unconvivial (Alexander Actolus 
7). Unlike Sophocles he was not politically prominent, 
but he went on an embassy to Syracuse (Arist. Rh. 2. 6. 
and schol.) and composed an elegy or epitaph on those 
who fell in the attack on that city (Plut. Nic. 17); he may 
also have written the epinician ode to celebrate A lcibiades’ 
victory at Olympia in 416 or 420 b.c. (Plut. Ale. 11, Dem. 
1 ; see Bowra, Hist, i960, 68). He was clearly involved in 
the intellectual movement associated with the sophists, 
whether or not he was personally acquainted, as tradition 
asserts, with Anaxagoras, Socrates, and others. According 
to Diogenes Laertius (9. 54) it was at Euripides’ house 
that Protagoras first read his sceptical work on the gods. 
He is said (Satyr. Vit. Fur., col. 10) to have been prose- 
cuted by Cleon for impiety, and his undoubted addiction 
to hooks (Ar. Ran. 943, etc., Ath. 3 a), when reading was 
still a highly intellectual pastime, fits the picture. Possi- 
bly, though there is no firm evidence, it was the unpopu- 
larity caused by his attitudes and associates that caused 
him to accept an invitation to the court of Archelaus in 
Macedonia, probably in 408 b.c. There he died not long 
before Feb. /Mar. 406, when Sophocles dressed his chorus 
in mourning at the Proagon (q.v.) to the tragic perfor- 
mances. That he was torn to pieces by the royal hounds is 
unlikely in view of Aristophanes’ silence. 

II. Works 

2. Euripides first competed at the Dionysia in 455 
(Vit. Fur. 32) and won his first victory in 441 u.c. (Marvi. 
Par. 60); he was victorious again with the Ihppolytm m 
428 and after his death (?40s) with the Bacchae and 
Jphtgeneia tn Aults, but on only two other oceas’ons; in 
the ‘Life’ it is said that he was indifferent to theatrical 
success. According to the Suda he produced tragedies on 
twenty-two occasions (eighty-eight plays if all wen- 
shown at the Dionysia) and w'rote ninety-two plays. Not 
all his plays need have been produced at Athens and in 
some cases authorship was in doubt; in particular 
Peirithons, R/iadamanthys, and T nines were attributed 
by some to Critias, and although Euripides undoubtedly 
wrote a Rhesus the extant play of this name is not 
certainly his. Probably seventy-eight plays, including the 
three claimed for Critias, were known to Hellenistic 
scholars; among the plays which did not survive the 
fourth century were several satyr-plays. Some eighty 
titles are known. 

The plays which we possess are of two kinds: (1) a 
selection of ten plays made about a.d. 200 for use in 
schools ; they may have been contained in a single codex, 
and they have been transmitted with scholia, though 
those belonging to the Bacchae are lost. They are Ahestis, 
Medea, Hippolytus , Andromache, Ilecuba, Troades, 
Phoemssae , Orestes, (Bacchae), and Rhesus. 

(2) The Laurentian MS. (known as L) contains in 
addition to the select plays, except Troades , nine plays 
numbered in the following sequence: Helen, Electro, 
Heracletdae, Heracles, Suppliccs, Jphigeneia in Aults, 
I plug mein in Tauris, Jon, Cyclops, that is to snv. taking 
their Greek titles, one beginning with E, 3 with H, 4 with 
I and one with K . Such a quasi-alphahetical grouping by 
first letters is found also in ancient lists of the plays, and it 
can be taken as certain that what wc have here is a sequence 
of plays in the order of the Alexandrian edition (sec 
Barrett, Fur. Hipp. (1964), 50 fT.). 'Phis is of great import- 
ance since the playa are not selected, but a fair sample of 
Euripides’ work. Without them we should be wholly 
ignorant of at least one important type of play. 
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3. The dates of the following plays are known (lost 
plays in brackets). ( Peliades ) 455; Alcestis (with Cressae , 
Alcmaeon in Psophis, Telephus) 438, second prize; Medea 
(with Philoetetes, Dictys, Theristae) 431, third prize; 
Hippolytus 428, first prize; Troades (with Alexander, 
Pulamedes, Sisyphus) 415, plays connected in subject, 
second prize; Helena (with Andromeda) 412; Orestes 408; 
Bacchae and Jphigeneia in Aulis (with Alcmaeon in Corinth) 
produced posthumously, probably 405 ; Phoenissae (with 
Oetiomaus , Chrysippus) after 412 and before 408, so also 
( Uypstpyle , Antiope); Rhesus , if our play is Euripides’ 
work, is earlier than any other extant play (Ritchie, The 
Authenticity of the Rh. of Kur. (1964)). 

As the technique of Euripides shows a remarkably 
steady development, especially in the use of resolved feet 
in trimeters (Ceadel, CQ 1941, 66; Zielinski, Tragodou- 
tnenon J.ibri Tres lii (Cracow, 1925)), it is possible to 
arrange the remaining plays in an approximate order with 
some confidence. Certain lost plays are given a terminus 
ante quern by references in comedy. Most of the following 
dales should have an error of not more than four years: 
Jleracleidae 430, Andromache 426, Hecuba 424, Supplices 
422, Heracles 417, Plectra 417 (this play is often dated to 
413 because of a supposed reference to the lieet in 
Sicilian waters 1. 1347, but this is less than certain), 
Jphigeneia in Tauris a little before Helena of 412, Ion a 
little later; Cyclops being a satyr-play is not comparable 
with the rest, but probably a late work. Earlier than 
Aristophanes’ Aduirnians of 425 are ( Oeneus , Phoenix , 
Ttellerophon, lno , Thyestes ), than the (Ceorgni) of 424 
(Cresphontes), than the Clouds P423 (Aeolus), than the 
H T a4/»i 422 (Theseus, Stheneboia), than the Thesmo- 
phoriazusae 41 1 (Ereihtheus, Melamppe the Wise). 

4. New papyri continue to throw’ light on lost plays; 
for the older finds see D. I,. Page, Greek Literary Papyri 
(Lorb, 1942); no. 21, doubtfully attributed to Sophocles, 
is now known to be fioin Eur. Telephus, see POxy. 27 
(1962), 2460; a new frag, of Cresphontes 2458 in same 
volume, also new information especially on the Aeolus in 
the collection of hypotheses (q.v.) 2455, 2457. A fragment 
oi the Erechtheus awaits publication. 

111. Character and ('on tent oi- iiis Work 

5. in Euripides’ plays the attitude to the myths which 
are the basis of virtually all Creek tragedy seems to have 
changed. Here judgement must be more than usually 
subjective and not all are agreed, but there appears a loss 
of lonfidence in the innate significance of the old stories 
and a readiness to give them an unnatural twist in order 
that they may fulfil momentarily a new purpose. Jason 
and Medea, selfish male and passionate woman, belong 
only intermittently to the heroic world; in the Hecuba the 
demagogues of the Heel are closer at hand behind the 
scenes than in Sophocles’ Ajax; in the Electra an invented 
character, Elcctra’s peasant husband, takes a leading part, 
and Apollo’s dubious oracle is Hally rejected; even in the 
Bacchae Dionysus is vindicated unud pious sophistries 
broadly marked with a fifth-century origin. As Aristo- 
phanes makes Euripides claim in the Frogs (959), he 
brings into tragedy the familiar, everyday things of life; 
and the emotions too a»*c more poignant and less sublime. 
Instead of developing what is latent in the myth like 
Sophocles he seems often to impose an alien significance 
upon it, or to use it as a means of producing brilliant but 
n relevant effects. In his later years Euripides used myth 
nlmost for pure entertainment in his numerous plays of 
intrigue. These were b natural development of the revenge 
play in which a hero, such ns Orestes, returns home in 
secret, is recognized by his friends, and by some strata- 
gem overthrows the usurper. When success includes the 
murder of a mother, dramatic excitement is subordinate 
to the moral problem. But Euripides extended the treat- 


ment to plots of pure adventure where no moral problem 
was involved, and diverted his audience with brilliant 
scenes of recognition, cunningly planned escapes, and 
salvation snatched from catastrophe, lphtgeneia in Tauris , 
Helen, and Ion belong to this class and so did many lost 
plays. They end in unalloyed happiness, and in the 
Andromeda this was accompanied by the wish-fulfilments 
of triumphant love. Such things must have seemed to 
many a profanation of myth; really they showed a new 
kind of sensibility. At the same time the energy of Euri- 
pides' lyric narrative and an antiquarian enthusiasm for 
detail in describing cult and genealogy suggest an anti- 
cipation of the Alexandrian spirit. It is not irrelevant that 
the great nge of poetry in Greece ended with the fifth 
century, and thereafter prose was the medium of serious 
thought. 

6 . About Euripides’ power of portraying character 
there is both disagreement and confusion. Obviously he 
had an interest in states oi mind, particularly abnormal 
ones, and a real power of projecting himself into a situa- 
tion. Stories of violent or depraved passion clearly 
attracted him. [Longinus] observed justly that he be- 
stowed his attention especially on madness and love and 
that he wrote with such vividness that one felt he had 
been present at the scenes he represented (15. 4—5). Above 
all he was aware, as perhaps no one had been before him, 
of the conflict winch can arise within men’s minds, of the 
agony caused by conflicting purposes ; these are revealed 
in their heat in Medea, in retrospect by Phaedra in the 
Hippolytus, and we know now in the (Chrysippus). This 
analysis of man’s predicament has earned hun the name 
of ‘irrationalist’ (E. R. Dodds, CR 1929, 102; The 
Greeks and the Irrational ( 1951), 186 f.). The same idea is 
present in the denial that passion is an urge inspired by 
an external force for which a man is not responsible; cf. 
Truad. 988 ‘It was your own mind that became Cypris 
when you saw him’ (of Helen and Pans). This is a title 
not less deserved than Verrall’s ‘rationalist’. Yet insights 
of this kind are only one element in the creation of 
character, and in spite of unforgettable moments we do 
not find many whole men or women in Euripides* plays. 
This is partly because within the narrow limits of a Greek 
play it is difficult, when situations change rapidly, to 
indicate at all fully the accompanying changes in states of 
mind. It may not be incredible that the gentle and pathetic 
C'reusa, as she appears in the first half of the Ion , should 
appear as a potential murderess in the second, but 
nothing is done to ease the transformation. And it is partly 
because Euripides was not so much concerned to present 
life-like characters as to exploit to the full the rhetorical 
possibilities of every situation. Especially in the set 
debates of which the plays are full each character makes 
the best of his case, and it need cause no surprise if in 
doing so they fail to reveal the inward process of the 
spirit. 

7. It cannot be doubted that Euripides wa9 fascinated 
by the rapidly developing art of rhetoric — not that 
Sophocles was indifferent to it, but, as Quintilian said 
(10. 1. 67), for unyone who wished to prepare himself for 
speaking Euripides would be far the more helpful. The 
question arises whether the challenging generalizations 
in which the plays abound, the persuasive urging of un- 
conventional views, are a product of the born pleader’s 
desire to argue every case, or whether we can detect a 
point of view which is Euripides’ own. It has been gener- 
ally believed that Euripides was the child of the sophists 
(in fact he was their contemporary), openly attacking 
and quietly sapping established religion if not ordinary 
morality. It is true that a dramatist is unable to speak 
except through the mouths of others and that his views can 
never with certainty be identified as those expressed by 
any of I119 characters, not even the chorus. Yet Hecuba’s 
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'random thoughts 1 ( Flee . 603, cf. 800) have little to do 
with Hecuba. The weight of a play can appear to be on 
one side rather than another. In the Hercules Furens the 
denial that the innocent can be contaminated and pass on 
the infection of shed blood is too emphatic to he mis- 
understood, and so is the repetition of Xenophanes’ 
famous attack on llomer’s adulterous gods (1233-4, 
1 340—6). Both Hippolytus and Bacchae seem to imply that 
natural forces, however divine, if conceived as persons, 
turn out morally inadequate. The tradition of ‘the philo- 
sopher of the stage’, pupil of the rationalist father-figure 
Anaxagoras, is in agreement with the picture presented 
by comedy of Euripides as Socrates’ crony (Ar. Ran. 
1491, fr. 37 H; Telecleides fr. 39, 40), intellectually pre- 
tentious and unconventional. And apart from the sur- 
viving plays the numerous fragments winch refer to 
contemporary speculation in physics and cosmology, 
wholly unparalleled in the works of any other dramatist, 
must imply a strong interest in these activities. 

Of late it has been denied both that we can hope to 
know anything about Euripides’ opinions and that these 
opinions were as sceptical as has been supposed (see 
Entretiens Ilardt vi). While some may have identified his 
position too confidently with that of the more nihilistic 
sophists, there is little doubt where in general his sym- 
pathies lay. Further we may suspect in particular that he 
was attracted by a vague pantheism resting on a belief in a 
divine, quintessential aether, as in the system of Diogenes 
(q.v. 1) of Apollonia. To regard as divine the aether, the 
material from which soul is fashioned, was by no means 
in conflict with conventional belief, and Euripides brings 
the notion into his plays for no apparent reason hut that 
he is interested in it ( Supp . 533, 1140, lie!. 1015, Or. 
1086, fr. 839. 10, 935 (with '1 'mad. 884), 971 ; cf. Ar. Ran. 
892). In fact this idea is more emphasized than anything 
obviously derived from Anaxagoras, though there arc 
traces of his physical doctrines in fr. 783, Or. 839, and in 
the passages cited by Satyrus from the (Peirtfhous), whose 
authenticity is doubted, probably wrongly (Irs. 593, 912). 

It is a difficult question how far Tvyi) (Chance) appears 
as a force in her own right, independent of the gods or 
contrasted with them. Usually she represents what is in- 
calculable for man without reference to the question 
whether she is subject to a divine plan or is a merely 
random force. In the group of plays sometimes known as 
the Tux V dramas, especially the Ion (Solmscn, 'Gestaltung 
des lntnguenmotivs in djpn Trag. des Soph, und Eur.\ 
Philol. 1932, 1), coincidences and narrow escapes neces- 
sarily give Chance an important part in the action ; hut at 
Idee. 488 the alternative is squarely put: Is Zeus or Chance 
supreme? And the Hercules Furens , though there is no 
agreed interpretation of the play, can be read as the blank 
negation of divine purpose. 

8. The events of the last third of the fifth century have 
left a clear mark on the plays. The noble ode in praise of 
Athens {Med. 824-65) shows the putriotic exaltation with 
which Euripides entered the period of war; it is main- 
tained in the Heracleidae, the celebration of an incident on 
which Athenian pride loved to dwell, and in the ( Freeh - 
theus ); growing bitterness appears in the ugly denuncia- 
tion of Spartans and their ways in the Andromache 
(445 ff.); the Supplices too was called by an ancient critic 
‘encomium of Athens’, but the political arguments, at 
times quite Thucydidean in quality, are balanced with 
surprising evenness; there may even be a touch of Ratire 
in the funeral praises of the outrageous Capaneus. Athena’s 
words at the end are connected with an Argive alliance, 
actual or prospective. ( Bellerophon ) fr. 286 reveals the 
naked immorality of power politics. There is wide agree- 
ment that the Troades was composed with reference, if 
not to the capture of Melos, to the coming attack on 
Sicily. Weariness of war shows itself also in the Helen 


(1151-64). In the numerous intrigue plays written in the 
last decade of hiB life Euripides perhaps turned his back 
on the sad Athenian scene in favour of a more fanciful 
world, but Delphian Apollo continued to receive hard 
knocks, especially in the Ion , because as a Dorian partisan 
he could be assailed with comparative impunity. There 
is an undertone of continuous hostility to demagogues 
and to the shams and deceptions of politics from the 
Hecuba (254), through the Supplices (726), Orestes (885- 
952), to the Iphigeneui in Aulis (337). Like most men of 
property he doubtless had no love for extreme demo- 
cracy, and Dionysus' comment on Euripides’ claim to 
have been moved by democratic sentiment ‘that is a sub- 
ject you had best leave alone' (Ar. Ban. 952) suggests 
that his attitude was notorious. 

The idea that Euripides was particularly hostile to 
women can have arisen quite naturally from his fondness 
for plots in which wicked and licentious women figured; 
but this fondness is likely to have been the result of his 
interest in the springs of passion or, as in the incestuous 
plot of the Aeolus, in a problem of ethics, rather than of a 
belief in the depravity of women; bad men and good 
women are no rarity in his works. Again his plays contain 
many highly quotable generalizations about female 
wickedness, but it was part of the rhetorical technique 
to put statements about particular cases in general form, 

IV. S rune j ure and Technique 

9. Few of Euripides’ plays show the mastery of struc- 
ture which was achieved hv Sophocles; only Hippolytus , 
Iphifjencia in Tauns, and Baichae approach the highest 
standard. The Medea , which can in fact he performed by 
two actors, achieves remarkable concentration, but the 
unmotivated entrance of Aegeus is a blemish. Many com- 
plicated plots ure handled with dexterity, notably in the 
Ion, hut they give no positive impression of grace and 
symmetry, while some plays, especially the Andromache, 
are conspicuously lacking in coherence. The disconnexion 
of the two halves of Hercules Furens scans to he purposely 
emphasized by the second prologue in the middle of the 
play, and may he meant to indicate that the incoherent i of 
the drama extends to the universe. The Troades would 
certainly have been assigned by Aristotle to the category 
of episodic plays, but this was the natural form to produc v 
the effect which Euripides here desired. The Phoemssae , 
a mere pageant of myth, is less successful. 

lie seems willingly to have sacrificed some continuity 
for the sake of the advantages secured by his special type 
of prologue and exodos, or final scene. The first speaker 
usually states the facts which the audience needs to know, 
and these in the case of unfamiliar myths may he nurnci- 
ous. Occasionally, as in the Medea, some attempt is made 
to give the character in question a motive for speaking, 
but usually there is no pretence of dramatic illusion, anil 
as it is often convenient to allude to things which no 
human being could know the speaker is sometimes a god, 
in the Hecuba a ghost. In the Troades an opening dialogue 
between two offended deities casts a sinister shadow over 
the victorious Greeks who before long will he reduced to 
the level of their victims. Had printed programmes been 
available Euripides would doubtless have begun Ins plays 
at the beginning of the action. 

No less than eleven of the plays end with 1 he appear- 
ance of a deity generally, if not always, introduced aloft 
by means of the merhane or crane. But the purpose is not 
the proverbial one of cutting a knot which the dramatist 
is unable to untie, except in the single case of the Orestes. 
Indeed in the Iphigeneia in Tauris a tempest is invented 
purely to give an occasion for Athena to intervene. 
Usually the divinity does no more than tidy up by an- 
nouncing the future destinies of the characters; this is 
sometimes combined with the establishment of some 
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still-existing cult. In the three plays which end with the 
epiphany of Athena there is a local or patriotic interest. 
In addition we must suppose that the operation of the 
mechane supplied an element of spectacle. Only in the 
J 7 ippolytus and the Bacchae is the deity an integral part of 
the play as representing a force which has been domuiant 
in the action, and to some extent in the Electra where the 
Dioscuri condemn Apollo’s oracle which commanded 
the matricide. In two plays, Medea and Hecuba , one of 
the characters is allowed suddenly to develop prophetic 
powers in order to perform the function usually allotted 
to the ‘god from the machine’, which suggests that these 
deities are to he regarded as a dramatic convenience pro- 
viding in addition a little incidental spectacle and not, in 
general, as evidence for Euripides* religious beliefs, iris 
in the second prologue of Hercules Furens (822-42) and 
Athena at the end of the Jon are a partial exception to 
this, since they speak for other deities, Hera and Apollo, 
who dominate from a distance their respective plays. 

10. Euripides’ usual 1 style is less elevated and magni- 
ficent than Sophocles’. The discrepancy increases in the 
later plays as the rhythm of the iambics grows more 
irregular with the frequent use ol resolved feet, particu- 
larly of two or more m a single line, and with the freer 
division of the line between speakeis. Aristophanes was 
fond of describing it by the term AaAi'a ‘chatter’ and by 
contemptuous diminutives (Ran. 91, 954; Ach. 398, 447). 
\Aristotle put it more sympathetically ( Rhet . 3. 2. 5), ‘Art 
is cleverly concealed when a speaker puts together words 
chosen from the language of ordinary speech, as Euripides 
does, who was the first to show the way’, cl. [Longinus] 
40. 3, This is not universally true. Euripides uses at 
times highly ornamental language, and Aristotle (Port. 
22. 7) quotes a case where he adds distinction to a line of 
Aeschylus bv substituting Hoirarai for the more pedes- 
trian lo 8 l(l. It is difficult to find sure examples of collo- 
quial usage, lor the tone of tragic language could be 
varied only within narrow limits. In lus Messengers’ 
speeches especially he achieves extraordinary vividness. 
Jo the Hercules Fwens and all plays prohahly subsequent, 
except the Electra , there is a growing tendency to use 
noohaie tetiameters in place of iambics for the more 
animated passages. 

11. Aristotle stated {Poet. 18. 145(1*20 that the Chorus 
ought to take an active part as in Sophocles, not as in 
Euripides. In fact the use ol the Chorus in Euripides’ 
earlier plavs is not strikingly diflerenl fruin that of 
Sophocles, and even in two late plays {IT 1284 ft., Jon 
747 IE) they make a notable intervention in the action. 
Hut it is true that they tend to become detached spectators 
and even in the Bacchae, where their expression ol the 
beauty and terror ol Dionvsiac worship is a vital part of 
the play, they are ignored by the actors whenever more 
than one is present on stage. Hut the most marked change 
in the character of the Chorus, which is manifest in the 
Troades and subsequent plays, is due to innovations in 
the music (see music, § 10; Pickard-Cambridgc -Webster, 
Dithyramb 1 38 ft.). The old principle of one syllable 
Lo one note was abandoned and, to a considerable extent, 
the atrophic system ; m consequence greater skill was 
required in performance and there was new scope for 
professional virtuosity, cf. Arist. Pi. ig. >5- A papyrus 
fragment of the Orestes with musical notation (Turner, 
JUS 1956, 95) shows tu? sung to two notes, and tUtcia- 
/Wuftc in Aristophanes* parody (Ran. 1314) refers to the 
same point. In many of Euripides’ later odes we find a 
structureless cascade of words with much excited re- 
petition; the music is clearly taking charge. It is easy to 
believe that Euripides encouraged the great innovator 
Tunotheus and wrote for him the prelude to his Persae 
(Hint.. Mor. 795 d, Satyr. Vit. Fur. 39). It is said also that 
(Yphisophon helped Euripides with the composition of 


his music (Ar. Ran. 944, fr. 580). This new emotional 
music was particularly suitable for monodies, solo per- 
formances which were sometimes ornamental, c.g. Jon 
82-183, but sometimes replaced an iambic speech at a 
dramatic climax, e.g. Crcusa's startling outburst (Jon 
859-922). The extreme case is the use of a inonody m 
place of a Messenger’s speech (Orest. 1369-1502). In the 
absence of the music, whatever it might mean to us, these 
often diftusc and vacuous lyrics mark a change for the 
worse, but there is the occasional triumphant success 
when it seems that Euripides has widened the existing 
range of human sensibility as when Ion celebrates the 
glory of a summer morning at Delphi (Ion 82-1 1 1 ) or the 
Chorus of the ( Phaethon ) describes how' the world goes 
about its business at the rising of the sun (Supp. Etir. 70). 

12. After his death Euripides became the most ad- 
mired of the tragic poets and his plays were often revived. 
Tragedy carried his rhetorical tendencies still further; 
but his influence was exerted mainly on comedy, perhaps 
on Middle Comedy in plays of intrigue like Aristophanes’ 
Cocalus, certainly on New Comedy with its bourgeois 
loves : ‘peripetciai, violations of maidens, substitution of 
children, recognitions by means of rings and necklaces, 
these are the very stuff of New Comedy, and it was Euri- 
pides who developed them’ (Satyr. Vit. Fur. loI. 7). 

T .IFK and Works. G. Murray, Eunhides and his A ge 1 (194b); 
G. M. A. Grubc, The Drama of Euripides (igfu), M. Puhlcnz, Dir 

J nethische Tragodie - 2 (1954.), A. Cesky, Die tragische Duhtung tier 
lellenen 2 (1964) (with bibl. of irr^nl work), P Dicharmp, Eunpide 
et I'espnt de son thf&tre (1893, FT by J. T.neb, igos). W Nestle, 
Euripides, der Du liter der g nee la sc hen Aufhldrung ( tgoi) , A. Rivier, 
Essat sUr le tragique d’Eutipide (11144); W. ZlirLlicr, Die Darstellung 
des Menschcn mi Drama des Euripides (1947), G. Zunt7, The Politico 
Plavs of Euripides (1963); L Serhan, Etudes sur la tiagedie grecque 
dans ses rapports arec la cCrumique (10,26), H. L>. F. lCitto, Greek 
Tragedy* (1061); D. W. Uitas, The Gink Tragu Poets* ( lQ5y). 
Enlretiens Haidt vi (1058), T. B. 1 .. Wehbter, The Tragedies of 
Euriptdts (1968). 

Trxi. G. Murray. Ot’.T. (1001-13); with French Ti., I.. 
Member. H. GieKoirc, 1 .. Panncntu i , and F Cliapuuucr (Built, 
102 J- , 6 vols published), IT. von Arrnm, Supplnnentum Euripideum 
(1013. including Satyrus’ /6ns); most ol ihc longer papyrus ti Moments 
in Page. GLP 1. 54 #f ; POxv 27(1962). TGF 161-710. 

CoMMKN 1 ARIES F A I’alcy (3 vols . 187^ HcP), Alcestis, A. M. 
Dale (19154), Hatchae, F-. K Dodds (ig6o a ); R. P. Winmngton- 
Jngnim, Euripides and Dionysus (1948); Elettra, J D. Dennis ton 
( 1939 ), Helena, A. C. Pearson (1003), A. Y. Campbell (19^0), 
A. M Dale (igOh), Hercules Parens, L . von Wihtnumirz-Muellcn- 
dorflF (1X95*) . Ihppolytus , W. S Harrell (1964), Ion. V. von \\ ila- 
niowitz-Moellendorff (1926), A S. Owen (1930), Iphtgenna in Aults, 
li. li. England (iHyi); Iphtgencia m 'Fauns. M Plalnauer (1918); 
Medea, D. I,. Page (1938), (Jrtstcs, N. Wedd (1895), P/iocrnssae, 
A C Pennioii (1909). Incomplete plavs, Hvpsipylt, G W Bond 
( 1 g6 1) , Telcphus, E. \V. 1 1 and lev and J Rea ( 1 957) , Cretcs, R Canta- 
rella (1964) , Alexander, Br. Snell, Hermes Emzelsrhrift v (1937). Sec 
also Pn-kard-Ciunbndffc in Powell and Barber, New (.'hapten in. 
10s IT On rrxl and transmission von Wilmnowitz-Moellcndortf, 
Analecta Eurihidta (1875), A Turvn, The Hyzanimr Mann sen pi 
Tradition of the Trag of Eur . (1957), G Zuniz, An Inquiry' into the 
Transmission of the Plavs uf Euripides (1066) 

Translations R. I -am mure and D. Gicnc, The Complete Greek 
Tragedies (Euripides in 2 vols. 19^9) 

Concordance. Allen and Imhe (19^4). 

Scholia. Ed E. Schwartz. 0887-91). D. W L. 

EUROPA (Evpdnrr]), in mythology, daughter of Agenor 
king of Tyre (cf. cadmus), or of Phoenix (dWvi£, ‘the 
Phoenician’, Jl. 14. 321): i.e. her father, originally 
nameless, is later given an appropriate name 'the proud 
one’, first in Herodotus (4. 147. 5). Zeus loved her, and 
so turned himself into, or sent, a beautiful bull, which 
swum to the sea-shore where she was pluying and enticed 
her by its mildness to climb on its hack. Once there, she 
was carried away to sea, and landed in Crete. There she 
bore Zeus two or three children, Minos, Hhadamanthys, 
and, in post -1 lomenc accounts, Sarpcdon (in other 
words, the later forms of the legend reflect a belief, 
true or false, of a connexion between Crete and Lycia; 
Apollod. 3. 2 if.). For their subsequent adventures, see 
under their names. She was then married to Asterius, 
king of Crete, who adopted her sons. Zeus gave her the 
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bronze man Talfis (Ap. Rhod. 4. 1643; cf. aroonauts, 
talos) to guard the island, a hound which never missed 
its quarry ([Eratosthenes] 33; cf. Amphitryon), and a 
javelin which never missed its mark (ibid., cf. ()v. Met . 
7. 681 ft.). These passed afterwards to Minos, thence to 
Procris (q.v.) for curing a disease which afflicted him, 
and so to her husband Cephalus. After her death Europa 
was worshipped as a goddess, her festival being the 
Hellotia (Nilsson, Grtcchische Feste , 95), 1 e. she was 
popularly identified with some Cretan goddess. For a 
Cretan myth resembling hers, see Nilsson, Minoan - 
Mycenaean Religion 1 (1950), 480 f. Also the fnyence 
plaque from Dendra showing a woman seated on u bull 
has usually been accepted as evidence for some form of 
this myth in Mycenaean times (see Nilsson, (JGR i 2 . 356). 
The bull became the constellation Taurus ([Eratosth.] 
14 )- 11 . J R. 

EUROPE. The name Evptinrrf originally stood for 
central Greece {Hymn. Horn. Ap. 250; 290). It was soon 
extended to the whole Greek mainland and by 500 B.c. 
to the entire land-mass behind it. The boundary between 
the European continent and Asia was usually fixed at 
the river Don. Ilomer vaguely knew dark regions of the 
west and north, but his range of information hardly 
extended north of Greece or west of Sicily. 

The Mediterranean seaboard of Europe was chiefly 
opened up by the Greeks between 800 and 500 u.c, {see 
colonization, cheek). The Atlantic coasts nnd 'Tin 
Islands' were discovered by the Phoenicians {see cassi- 
TF rides) ; Pytheas (q.v.) circumnavigated Britain and 
followed the mainland coast at least to Heligoland. The 
Baltic Sea was probably not entered by Greek or Roman 
ships; Scandinavia was almost wholly unknown until 
quite late during the Roman Empire alter the invasions 
by the Goths; and Thule (q.v.) remained a land of 
mystery. 

The prehistoric amber (q.v.) routes across Europe from 
Jutland and the Baltic were unknown to later explorers. 
The Greeks penetrated by way of the Russian rivers as 
far as KicfT or perhaps Smolensk; central and north 
Russia remained to them a land of mythical peoples and 
of the fabulous Rhipaean Mts. (q.v.) ; north of the Balkans 
they located the equally mythical Hyperboreans (q.v.). 
Greek pioneers ascended the Danube to the Iron Gates, 
and the Rhone perhaps to Hake Leman. But Herodotus 
had only a hazy notion of central Europe, and the Hellen- 
istic Greeks knew little more {see alps, iiercyni an forest). 

The land exploration of Europe was chiefly accom- 
plished by the Roman armies. These completed the 
Carthaginian discovery of Spain; under Caesar they 
made Gaul known; under Augustus' generals, M. 
Crassus, Tiberius, and Drusus, they opened up the 
Balkan lands, the Alpine massif, and the Danube basin 
{see danuvius). Roman traders rediscovered the amber 
route from Vienna to the Baltic, and Trajan revealed 
the Carpathian lands by conquest {see pacia). Tiberius 
and Drusus also overran west Germany to the Elbe, but 
central Germany remained outside known Europe. 


aevalia 1951, 236 ff. ; O. Brogan, JRS iy35. 105 ff-; H. J. Eggcrs, 'Dcr 
rbminche Import im Ireien Gcnmnmcn’, Allas der Ihgeschichtc i 
<1051); H CJ. Droholm, Danmark ng Romemget (igsa); R- E- M. 
wheeler, Rome beyond the Imperial Frontiers (1955), 21 fl. 

E. H. W. 

EUROPUS (Dura) on the middle Euphrates, founded 
as a Seleucid military colony c. 300 B.c. At first mainly 
Greek in character, it became gradually orientalized; 
the Arsacids refortified the city, and under Parthian rule 
it thrived by commerce and agriculture. Occupied by 


the Romans in a.d. 165, it became a strongly garrisoned 
fortress on the Euphrates limes , but its prosperity rapidly 
declined. It was besieged and destroyed by the Sassanids 
c. a.d. 257. 

The importance of Europus is mainly archaeological. 
Excavation of the material remains has added consider- 
ably to our knowledge of life and culture in Mesopotamia 
under Hellenistic, Parthian, and Roman rule. The dis- 
coveries include well-preserved architectural remains, 
temples of Greek and Oriental gods, a Christian church 
and a synagogue, public and private secular buildings, 
and a Roman camp; frescoes and reliefs of great value 
for the history of art and religion; military equipment; 
inscriptions, parchments, and papyri including fragments 
of a Seleucid code, numerous Greek contracts, and im- 
portant Roman military archives. 

F. Cumont, Let Foutllrs de Doura-Europos Kjse- f (102ft); J 
Johnson, Dura .Studies (II S.A. 1032); M. Rostnvtzeff anil col- 
luhuratnii, Excavations at Dvra-Kuropos, Preliminary Reports (from 
1 1)2 0 ) and Final Reports of which ihoir ulieady published include 
purls ol vol iv (Pottery, Textiles, Lamps, Bronzes, etc ), v 1 
(Pin chmcnis nnd Papyn ed. Welles, clc ), vi (Coins, ed. Bellingei) 
nnd vin 1 (The Synagogue* , ed. Knit-ling, etc), M. Rostovt/rff, 
Dura-Rumpus and its Art (1Q3R); C. H Welles, 'The Population 
ol Human Dura’, Studies . . . 1/1 honour of A C. Johnson (1051) 

m. s. n ; e. w;g. 

EURYBLADES, a Spartan nobleman, was the first 
recorded admiral of the Peloponnesian League (481-480 
11. c.). Despite the smallness of Sparta’s contingent (10 
ships at Artcnusiiini, 16 at Salamis), he held chief com- 
mand over the allied Greek fleet against Xerxes, lie 
gave general support to Themistoclcs (a ridiculous story 
alleges that he was bribed at Artemisium), hut opposed 
his scheme to cut off Xerxes’ retreat after Salamis by 
breaking the bridges over the Hellespont. A statue seems 
to have been erected in lus honour at Sparta. 

G. B. Grundy, Great Persian li' ar (igoi), 541 IT ; C\ Gumtzsch, 

Klw ig 25 . ftz 11. P. T . 

EURYCLEIA, Odysseus’ nurse, a woman of good 
family bought by Laertes (Od. 1. 429 ff.). She recog- 
nizes Odysseus (in. 392 ff.); keeps the maids in their 
quarters while the Wooers are killed (21. 380 ff.). 

EURYCLES, Gaiits Julius, son of Lacharcs of Sparta, 
who was executed by Antony for piracy, lought at Actium 
on the side of Octavian, who rewarded him with the 
Roman citizenship and allowed him to become rulci ol 
Sparta. He exercised a sort of tyranny, and his influence 
extended over the Elcutherolaconian towns (*ee Laconia) 
nnd elsewhere. Cythera (q.v.), which Augustus handed 
over to Sparta in 21, became his personal possession. To- 
wards 7 1 J.C. he visited the court of Herod (q.v. 1) and 
Archclaus (see Cappadocia), making mischief at the 
former; on his return to Greece he w'as the cause of wide- 
spread disturbances which led to his being accused twice 
before Augustus and banished, perhaps before 2 B.c. He 
seems to have died soon after this. Under the more dis- 
creet rule of his son Laco his memory was rehabilitated 
and games called Ku rye lei a were established and long 
maintained at Sparta. 

G. W. Bowcriock, JRS lyfti, 112 ff. A. M.; T. J- C 

EURYDICE (1) {EvpvbiKTf, 'wide-judging', i.e. ‘prin- 
cess’, a stopgap name like Creusa, q.v. 1), name of a dozen 
mythological characters, the best known being Orpheus’ 
wife(cf. orpiikiis). Pursued by Aristacus (q.v. 1), she was 
fatally bitten by a snake. Orpheus then descended to 
Hades and so charmed the infernal powers by his pluymg 
that he was permitted to bring her to the upper world 
again if he did not look back at her on the way. Breaking 
this taboo, he lost her. See especially Verg. G. 4. 454 A - 
and for the distribution of the story, Slith Thompson, 
I' 81. 1. II. J U 
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EURYDICE (2), originally called Adea (c. 337-317 b . c .), 
daughter of Amyntas (nephew of Philip II of Macedon) 
and Cynane (daughter of Philip II and the Illyrian 
Audata), was betrothed to the feeble-minded Philip 
(q.v. 2) Arrhidaeus before 323 when he succeeded to 
Alexander’s throne (jointly with Alexander’s infant son). 
Her royal blood endeared her to the Macedonian soldiers, 
whose protection enabled her to marry Philip Arrhidaeus 
(322), make trouble for the regent Antipater (321), de- 
pose his successor Polyperchon from the regency, and 
try to rule Macedonia, using Casuander as her minister, 
and excluding Alexander’s son from the succession (317). 
Her undoing was Olympias, against whom the Macedon- 
ians would not fight. Philip and Eurydice became her 
prisoners, and after Philip’s murder Eurydiec obeyed nn 
older to commit suicide. In an age of violence her blood, 
brains, and courage were not enough. 

G. H. Macurdy, Hellenistic Queens (1932), 40 IT., 48 IT. 

G. T. G. 

EURYMEDON (now Kopriifayi or Pazar^ayi), one of 
the principal rivers of the south coast of Asia Minor. 
Rising in the Pisidian mountains it flows southwards for 
something over 100 miles into the Mare Lycium. Eight 
miles from its mouth is the city of Aspendus, and further 
up the ruins of Selge stand high above its right bank. It 
was reckoned navigable in antiquity at least as far as 
Aspendus. At the mouth of the Eurymedon in or about 
4(17 li.c. the Athenian Cimun gained a double victory 
over the Persian forces by sea and then by land; a well- 
f.nown epigram attributed to Simonides perhaps cele- 
brates this victory (fr. 142 Bcrgk). G E. IJ. 

EURYPONTIDS (Ev(wtuovti?hii) was the name of the 
minor royal house at Sparta. The most notable Eurypon- 
tij kings were Agesilaus, Agis II and IV, Archidnmus 11 , 
and Eeoty chides (qq.v.). See also agiads. 

EURYPYLUS, in mythology, (1) son of Euhaemon; 
leads a contingent to Troy ( ]f . 2. 736); takes part in 
several battle-scenes and is wounded; tended bv Patro- 
( Ins (11. 8og ff.). According to the local legend of Patrae 
(Pans. 7 . if). 6 ff.), after the war he looked into a chest 
which contained an image of Dionysus made by Hephaes- 
tus, and went mad. He was promised at Delphi a cure 
when he found a ‘foreign sacrifice’. Corning to Patrae, 
lit found human sacrifice piactised tlicie, which, ac- 
cording also to Delphi, was to stop when u foreign king 
brought a foreign god. Roth oracles were thus fulfilled 
and the cult of Dionysus established there under the title 
ol Aesymnetcs (see J. Ilcrbillon, Les Cultcs de Patras , 
1929) Some, however, made this Eurypylus son of 
Dcxamenus. (2) Son of Telephus (q.v. i ) and Astyoche 
sister of Priam (q.v.). (3) Son of Poseidon, a Triton, 
who meets the Argonauts and gives one of them, 
Kiphemus, a lump of earth as pledge of possession 
ol part of Africa (Cyi'ene) (Pind. Pyth. 4. 20 ff., Ap. 
Hhod. 4. 1551 ff.). II. J. It. 

EURYTION, in mythology, (1) Gcryon’s herdsman, see 
111 RAC1.KS. (2) A centaur (Od. 21. 295 ff.); getting drunk 
and misbehaving at Pcirithous’ wcdding-feasf, he began 
the quarrel between centaurs and men. (3) Brother of 
Pandarus (q.v.; Vcrg. Aen. 5. 405 If-)- (4) See pf.i eus. 

EUSEBIUS of Caesarea (r. a.d. 260-340). Born in 
Palestine, Eusebius was trained in the tradition of Alexan- 
drian Christian scholarship by Pumphihus, who died as 
a martyr in 310 during the Diocletianic persecution. 
Eusebius himself escaped. He became bishop of Caesarea 
(r. 314) and was a moderate supporter of Anus (c. 320). 
At the Council of Nicnea he was exonerated from the 


charge of heresy, vainly tried mediation, and ultimately 
signed the Nicene creed. He attended the council of 
Tyre in 335 which condemned Athanasius. He was in 
close touch with Constantine in whose honour he de- 
livered an oration in 335 for the tricennalia. After 
Constnntine’s death he wrote a life — or rather a panegyric. 
— of the Emperor, the authenticity of which has been 
disputed by Borne modern scholars. Diocletian’s persecu- 
tion and the transformation of the Roman Empire into a 
Christian kingdom by Constantine were the main sources 
of inspiration for Eusebius’ historical and theological 
thought. He repudiated chiliastic: expectations and had 
little sympathy for asceticism. He tried to demonstrate 
the superiority of the Bible over pagan philosophy and 
history, hut showed himself well acquainted with the 
ways of Greek thought (as one would expect from an 
admirer of Ongcn) and attributed importance to pagan 
achievements as a preparation for Chi istianity. The co- 
incidence of the Pax Augusta with the emergence of 
Christianity was to him providential. lie used Hellenistic 
theories to justify Christian monarchy but went beyond 
them in regarding Constantine as the inheritor of the 
promise to Abraham. His Praeparatio Evangelica (after 
312?) and the later Theophania (extant in a Syriac trans- 
lation and in Greek fragments) are attacks against Greek 
philosophy in which it is argued that at its best (especially 
Plato) Greek philosophy coincided with or derived from 
biblical doctrine. The Demonstratio Et'angelica (of which 
little more than the first half is preserved) argues for the 
fulfilment of Hebrew prophecy in Christ. Commentaries 
on the Bible — of which those on Isaiah, the Psalms, Luke 
are partly extant in excerpts — buttressed the same inter- 
pretation. 

In the line of the great Christian chronographers, 
Eusebius organized universal history in a brief chronicle 
accompanied by careful chronological tables from the 
time of Abraham’s birth. The Greek original is lost, but 
an Armenian version, a Latin adaptation by St. Jerome 
(q.v.), and various Greek derivations have come down to 
us. Perhaps the most important work by Eusebius is the 
Ecclesiastical History from its origins. It has probuhly no 
precedent, though Eusebius was influenced by Flavius 
Josephus, the Acts of the martyrs, the biographies of 
Greek philosophers, and in general by the methods of 
Hellenistic erudition. The work in its present form ends 
with A.D. 324, but there were earlier editions. It is un- 
certain when it was published for the fiist time: 303 and 
312 are possible dates. It was enlarged in successive edi- 
tions to describe the reversal of the situation after the 
great Persecution and the triumph of the Church. 
Eusebius devoted a special pamphlet to the martyrs of 
Palestine (an enlarged version of which is preserved in 
the Syriac translation) and he wrote an attack Against 
Hierof les on the subject of the comparison between Christ 
and Apollonius of Tyana. His Ecclesiastical History was 
a model for all the later ecclesiastical histories, which 
imitated his characteristic method of quoting authorities 
and documents. Rufinus (q.v. 2) translated it into Latin 
and continued it up to a.d. 395. 

All the works in Migne, FG xix-xxjv; most of them in better edi- 
tions in the Berlin series of Grtechische Christ! uhe Schnftste/ler (the 
ed. of the Fed Hist bv Ed. Schwartz, 1903-0, is one ol the master- 
pieces ol classical scholarship: it is accompanied by Th. Mommsen's 
cd. of Hufinub' translation). The liccl. Hist, available in Greek nnd 
Engl. transl. in the J>ocb senes (K. Lake nnd J. E. L. Oulton, igzh- 
32). The commentary <»f the Fed. Hist, by H. Vnlesius (1659) is still 
useful The Chronica in the editions by A. Schoenc (186^-75) and J. 
Knisl (1911), who does not cntnely replace Schoenc. Text, Engl, 
transl , and comm, ol Fracp. Evang. by E. H. Gifford (1903). Engl, 
transl. of Dem. Fixing, by W. J. Eerrar (1920). Enj;!. tiansl. of the life 
of Constantine and of die tncennalian speech by k. C. Richardson in 
Library of Nicene and Fost-Ntcene Fathers 1 (1895). Text and Engl, 
transl. of the Contra Hteroelem in the Loeb senes (F. C. Conybeare, 
1912). E. Schwartz, PW vi (1907), 1370; H. Herkhof, Die Theo- 
logie des Eusebius von C. (1930); id. kirche und Kaiser (1947); 
D. S. Wallace-Hadrill, Eusebius of C. (1960), with bibl., to be 
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supplemented by the most recent ed. of B. Altnner, Patrologte; 
J. Moreau, Diet. Hist. Geogr. Eccies 15(1963). 1437. For Fusebuu 
as a historian R. Laqucur, Eusebius uls His tanker seiner Zeit 
(1929); J. Sinnclli, Lrs Vues histongues tVEusibe de Charge durant la 
p&riode prtnuhnne (1961); A. Momigliano, The Conflict between 
Paganism and Christianity m the IV cent. (1063), 8g ff ; cf. also 
H. Zmunemiann, 'EccIcriu ills Objckt dcr Histoi iojii apiue’, Sitz. 
Oerterr. Ah. 235, 4 (i960). Among the recent studies on the life of 
Constantine cf. P. Vutmghoff, Eh. Mas 1953, 330 ff. ; F. Schcid weiler, 
Byz. Zeitschnjt 1956, 1 ft.; J. Moreau, Hist. 1955, 234 It.' F. 
VVinkclmann, Die 7 'extbezeugung der l r ita C. (iy6z); id. Byz. 
Beitrdge, 1964, 91 ff A. M. 

EUSTATHIUS (12th c. a.d.), bom and educated at 
Constantinople, was deacon at St. Sophia and taught 
rhetoric in the Patriarchal School until in 1174/5 lie Be- 
came Metropolitan of Thessalomca, in which position he 
continued till his death (c. 1194). His works of classical 
scholarship were written before 1175. Henceforward he 
devoted himself to the practical duties of his spiritual 
office and to combating the prevailing corruption of 
monastic life. 

Works, (i) Classical. Commentary on Pindar , of which 
only the introduction survives; this gives information 
about lyric poetry (especially Pindar’s) and Pindar's life, 
and shorter notes on the Olympian games and the pent- 
athlon. The Paraphrase of Dionysius Periegetes has 
discursive scholia, valuable for citations from earlier geo- 
graphers, historians, the complete Stephanus Byz., and 
the lost works of Arrian. The Commentaries on Homer's 
Iliad and Odyssey (A/a^Jt#c/ 3 oAai etc tt)i/ 'Ofnjfxw YAtafia 
['OSiWaai']) are a vast compilation, in which the Iliad 
commentary is twice as long as that on the Odyssey. They 
are evidently based on Eustathius’ lectures. Prefaces deal 
with the differences between the poems and with the 
cultural importance of Ilomer. The notes discuss chiefly 
questions of language, mythology (interpreted allegoric- 
ally), history, and geography. Their value consists particu- 
larly in the assemblage of material drawn from the old 
scholia and the lost writings of earlier scholars and lexico- 
graphers. His quotations from classical authors are taken 
mostly at second hand. He often illustrates a point by 
reference to the customs and observances of his own 
time. 

(2) His other works include a history of the conquest 
of Thessalonica by the Normans; several polemics, c.g. 
the famous treatise Inquiry into Monastic Life ; letters to 
the Emperor, church dignitaries, and otheis; speeches 
and addresses, homilies and tracts, some of which have 
historical value. Eustathius was the outstanding scholar 
and orator of his time, enthusiastic for the traditional 
learning, for the preservation of books, for sound prin- 
ciples of education, and for the moral reawakening of 
monasticism. He is regarded as a saint by the Orthodox 
Church, and portrayed in a fresco of c. 1320 in the church 
of the Virgin in Grafcanica. 

Commentana ad Iliadcm et Odysseam, G. Stallbnum (1825-30); 
T. L. F. Tafel, Eustathn Mrtrapolitae Thcssalonirensis opuscula 
(1812); Migne. PG cxjlxv, cxxxvi; A. II. Drachmunn, Scholia Vetera 
tn Pindnn Carmina 111 (1927); C- Muller, Geogr. graeci nnnares ii 
(1861); S. Kyn.ikidca, Eustazio di Tessaloiuca. La espugnazwne di 
Tessalnnica (1961), '1'. Hfdbern, E. afs Attizisr (1935) i l’n Kukulea, 
fOeinmAoviKT)? Evornthov rd Aairy/nufu/cd, 2 vols. (iy5o). P. Wirth 
Unlersuch. zur byzantischen Rhctunk mit bes. Berucksuhtigung dcr 
Schrtften des Eustathios (Dias. Munich i960). J. F. L. ; K. U. 

EUSTOCHIUS of Alexandria, physician, became a 
pupil of Plotinus in Plotinus’ old age (Porph. Plot. 7) 
(prob. c. A.n. 265), and is said to have edited his master’s 
works. 

EUTHYCLES, writer of ( ?) Old Comedy (Ath. 3. 124 b). 
We possess but two titles, ftourrtn rj 'EmaroX-q and 
^roAdvn;, the first of which looks more like Middle 
than Old Comedy. 

FCG ii. 890; CAF i. 805. 


EUTHYDEMUS (i) of Chios, Sophist, an older con- 
temporary of Socrates. In the Euthydemus Plato presents 
him as a ridiculous figure. He has sometimes been 
thought to be unhistorical and merely a mask for Plato’s 
criticism of Antisthenes. Ilis historicity is proved by 
independent references by Aristotle ; but Plato may have 
used him quite freely for the purpose of pillorying 
eristic views- and arguments. W. D. R. 

EUTHYDEMUS (2) I, originally from Magnesia ad 
Sipylum (c. 235-200 n.c.), probably a satrap of Diodotus 
11 (q.v.), killed him and became king of Bactria-Sogdiana. 
He consolidated Bactna into a strong state. In 208 n.c. he 
was attacked by Antiochus 111 , who failed to subdue him. 
Ilis kingdom included also Ana and Margiana. His coins 
are found in large numbers. On his gold and silver money 
his portrait occurs on the obverse und Heracles-scated- 
on-rock on the reverse. Some of his portraits are master- 
pieces of art. 

A. K. Nnrmn, The Jndo-G reeks (1957). A. K N. 

EUTHYDEMUS (3) II, (r. 200-190 n.c.), belonging to 
the family of Euthydemus I and Demetrius I, distin- 
guished from his first namesake hy his coins with Heracles- 
standing type, was probably a sub-king. He is one of the 
three Indo-Greeks who issued nickel coins. 

A. It. Naimn, The Jndo-Greeks (1957). A. It. N 

EUTHYMIDES (end of 6th c. n.c.), vase-painter in 
Athens, known from seven signatures on large red-figure 
vases, including Arming of Hector (Munich). He breaks 
with archaic conventions; Ins heavy figures show new 
studies of movement. 

Reuzley, ARV 2 26. ' 1 '. 1J L \V. 

EU THYMUS. Tcmesa in south Italy was haunted by 
the ghost of Polites (q.v.), a companion of ( idysscus, 
whom the inhabitants had killed for raping a girl. It 
could be kept quiet only by giving it the prettiest girl in 
Tcmesa every year. One year, when the sacrifice was 
to he made, Euthymus, a notable boxer, said to he son ut 
the river Caecinus, arrived, pitied and then loved the girl, 
encountered the ghost, and drove it oil for ever (Paus. 
6. 6. 4-11). 

Nilsson. GGR i». 183. II. J U. 

EUTHYNA, the examination of accounts which every 
officer of the State underwent on expiry of his office, 
at Athens and generally elsewhere. It was primarily 
an examination into the handling of public money, hy 
ten logistai (q.v.) at Athens. If the logistai were not 
satisfied, or if some qualified citizen brought a charge 
against a magistrate, they must bring the matter before 
a dicastcry and preside at the trial. Even after discharge 
the magistrate was not entirely free; for thirty days alter, 
ten ruthynoi, chosen by lot by the boule from its own 
number, were prepared to examine any complaint, on a 
public or private matter, against an outgoing magistrate, 
and, if it was sound, brought it before a dicastery. 

In democratic states the euthyna , though in the vast 
majority of cases a formality, was the most effective 
means for the control of the executive; und it put a 
powerful weapon into the hands of the sycophants (see 
SYKOPHANTAl). 

Ariat. Ath. Pol. ch. 48. A. W. O. 

EUTROPIUS (1), the historian, who took part in 
Julian’s Persian campaign (a.1 ). 363) and was magister 
memoriae of Valens, published a survey of Roman history 
( Breviarium ab urbe condita) in ten books. Beginning with 
Romulus, he reached the Sullan Civil War in book 5, 
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Caesar's death in book 6, and covered the Empire to 
Jovian's death (a.d. 364) in hooks 7-10. The subject- 
matter for the Republic is based upon the Epitome of 
Livy, for the Empire upon the end of the Epitome, an 
expanded adaptation of Suetonius, and an ‘Imperial 
History’, closing with personal knowledge of events. The 
work is short, but well balanced, showing good judge- 
ment and impartiality. It was translated into Greek by 
Paemus about 380, adapted into Greek by Capito of 
Lycm, and used by Hieronymus (Jerome), Orosius, Isi- 
dore, and Paulus Diaconus. 

EdIHONS II. Dmysen fed. minor 1878; ed. minor 1870); C. 
Waaener (1884); V. Riihl (18H7). W. PirogolF, De Eutropu brrviani 
A U C. truinle uc fonhbus (1873), M. Cialdi, L' epitome rulla left, 
latina (1922); A Momiglmno, Conflut between Paganism in id 
Christianity in the fourth century (1963), 86. A. II. McD. 

EUTROPIUS (2), minister of the Emperor Arcadius 
(q.v. 2) and a eunuch, he was the most influential man in 
the East from A.n. 395 to 399, when he became consul, 
the first eunuch to hold the oilice. In that year his political 
rivals overthrew him and banished him to Cyprus. The 
poet Claudian wrote vigorously against him. E A T. 

EUTYCHES (6th c. a.d.), author of an Ars de verbo 
m two books (ed. lveil, Gramm. Lai. v. 447-89) and of a 
treatise De aspiratwne (now incorporated in the De ortho - 
yrapkia of (Jassiodorus; ed. Kcil, Gramm. Lat. vii. 199- 
^02). 

Schanz-Hosius, § 1116. 

EUTYCHIDF.S (early 3rd c. b.c.), sculptor and painter 
of Sicyon, pupil of Lysippus. 

Works: (i) Statue of Timosthencs, a boy victor at 
Olympia (2) Tyche of Antioch. Tychc seated, supported 
hv the river god Orontes and crowned by Selcurus and 
Antiochus. Many copies of Tyche and Orontes have sur- 
vived, the best probably tlie marble group in the Vatican 
(Winter, KB 340. 1). The bold composition is Lvsippan; 
the drapery has a new realism. The original of a seated 
girl in the Conscrvatori (Winter, KB 371. 4) is ascribed 
to Eutychides because of its likeness in composition. (3) 
Kurotus. A copy has been recognized in a river-god in the 
Vatican (Winter, KB 340. 2). (4) Dionysus, belonging to 
Asinius Pollio. 

Ovrrbeck, 151G, 1530-6; Lippuld, (biech Plasttk 21)6; Hieher, 
Siulpt. Hellenist Agi 40, 'I'. Dohrn, Die 'I y die von Antimhvia (iqGj). 

t u l. w. 

EUTYCHIUS PROCULUS (2nd c. a.d.), from Sicca, 
a teacher of Marcus Aurelius and author of (lost) gram- 
matical works. 

C’f Schanz-llosius, § 606. 7. 

EUXENIDES, mentioned by the Sudn as an Athenian 
writer of comedy contemporaneous with Epicharmus. 

EUXINE SEA was the Greek name for the Black Sea. 
The name is euphemistic, and some authors (Pindar, 
Euripides) call it A£uvos. This sea apparently remained 
dosed to traffic from the Aegean in prehistoric times, and 
die details of the Argonaut story may have been added at 
quite a late date. The Euxinc was opened up in the 
seventh century by Milesians and other Ionian Greeks ; by 
600 it had become ringed with Greek settlements ( see 
colonization, grekk), and it remained a Greek lake until 
the Middle Ages. The earliest surviving description of 
the Euxine Sea is by Herodotus, who had personal 
knowledge of its northern coasts and gave a fairly 
accurate account of it, though he greatly overestimated 
itb length. A more detailed description of the south coast 
contained in the geographical work attributed to 
Scylax (c. 340 B.C.). An excellent survey of the whole 
Mini 7 


coast was written by Arrian in the days of Hadrian; a 
later ‘Periplus of the Euxine Sea’ is an extract from this 
work and from other Greek geographies. 

Herodotus, bk. 4, esp. clis R5-B6; Scylax, chs. 67-Q2; Arrian, 
Periplus Muris Euxi m ; Pb.-Arrian, with same title. The lust three 
works in tlGM 1. M. C. 

EVADNE (EvdbvTj), in mythology, (1) a daughter of 
Poseidon, who became by Apollo mother of Iamus, 
ancestor of the prophetic clan of the lamtdae in Olympia 
(Find. Ol. 6. 29 fi., see Wilamowitz, lsyllos, 178). (2) 
Daughter of Iphis and wife of Capaneus, one of the Seven 
against Thebes. She burned herself on his funeral pyre 
(Eur. Supp. 980 ft.). H J K. 

EVAGORAS (Euayopa c. 435—374/3 b.c.), a member 
of the Tcucrid house, the traditional rulers of Cyprian 
Salamis. Exiled during his youth, which fell in a period 
of Phoenician domination, he gathered some fifty fol- 
lowers at Soli in Cilicia, and w r ith their aid established 
himself as ruler of Salamis in 41 1. His subsequent policy 
aimed at strengthening Hellenism in Cyprus by co- 
operation with Athens, and his court became a centre for 
Athenian emigres, of whom Conon was the most distin- 
guished. A clash with Persia was ultimately inevitable, 
but he postponed the issue by assisting in the revival of 
Persian sea-power culminating in the triumph of Cnidos. 
Wnr finally came in 390 and dragged on for ten years. 
In alliance with Akons of Egypt, Evagoras at first more 
than held his own. He not only extended his rule over 
the central cities of Cilicia, but also captured Tyre and 
dominated Phoenicia. In 382 Persia mobilized an over- 
whelming armament. Evagoras lost control of the Bca 
at Citium in 381, and was forced to sue for peace, ob- 
taining not unfavourable terms through dissensions 
among the Persian commanders. In 374 he was assas- 
sinated in a palace intrigue. 

K. Spyrufukia, Fvagoras 1 von Salamis (1935). D E. W. W. 

EVAGRIUS SCHOLASTICUS, r. a.d. 536-r. 600, 
wrote n Church History from '43 1 to 594, W'hich is the only 
continuous narrative of the period. Credulous but honest, 
he used good sources, both ecclesiastical and secular. 

Ed J. Hide/ and L. Paimentier (1898). H C. 

EVANDER (.EuavSpov), in Greece a minor god or 
daemon, belonging to the circle of Pan and worshipped 
in Arcadia, especially at Palantion, where he had a 
temple ; in Italy connected with the worship of Faunu9 
(identified with Pan) and regarded as the first settler at 
Rome. According to tradition he was the son of Hermes 
and of a nymph, daughter of the river-god Ladon, known 
as Themis and identified in Italy with the prophetic 
goddess Carmenta (or C’armentis). Through Atlas, 
grandfather of I Ieriucs, he was connected with the Trojan 
Dardanus (Vcrg. Aen. 8. 134-7). A more human genea- 
logy made him the son of Echemos of Tegea, whose 
grandfather was Pallas (q.v. 2). As a hoy he is said to 
have welcomed Priam and Anchises in Arcadia and 
conducted them to the city of Pheneos (Am. 8. 165). 
He left Arcadia owing either to the hostility of Argos 
or to a famine, Hnd reaching Italy landed on the left 
bank of the Tiber and made a settlement on the neigh- 
bouring hill, which he called after his native city (or his 
grandfather) Pallanteum (Aen. 8. 54), afterwards the 
Collis Palatinus. lie instituted there the worship of 
Eaunus (Pan Lycaeus) and established the Lupercalia 
(q.v.; Ov. Fasti 2. 279 ff.). According to Virgil, Hercules 
visited him and slew the monster Cacus, who had stolen 
his cattle; Evander m memory established the cult of 
Hercules at the Ara Maxima (Aen. 8. 185-275 ; Livy 1 . 7). 
Aeneas, on the outbreak of war against the Latins, made 
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his way up the Tiber and appealed to Evander for aid. 
Kvander welcomed him as a kinsman, conducted him 
over the site of the future Rome, and sent hack with him 
his own son Pallas, who was subsequently slain in battle 
by Turnus (Aen. 10). Evander was thus used by the 
Romans to supply a legendary connexion between 
Greece and Rome and an actiological explanation of 
place-names and cults. C D. 

EVOCATIO. Gods, being in a sense the highest class 
of citizens, are sometimes thought of as conquered when 
their city is takcn(Verg. Aen. l . 68 — 8. 1 1 , 'uictos penatis’, 
sc. of Troy), but more commonly (as Aesch. Sept. 218, 
on which see Groeneboom; Verg. Aen. 2. 351 f.) as 
leaving it. It was therefore not unnatural to hasten the fall 
of a city by inducing its gods to leave it, especially that 
god which particularly protected it. This the Romans did 
by promising the deity a cult in Rome at least as good as 
the one given by the city in question (Pliny, IJN 28. 18). 
The formula of evocation is given by Macrobius, Sat. 3. 
9. 7-8. The only instance recorded is the evoking of Juno 
Regina from Ven (Livy, 5. 21 ff.), if that of Juno from 
Carthage in 146 u.C. (Scrvius, Aen. 12. 841) be rejected. 

Wiasowa, RK 183 anil note 7, W Wmde Fowler, Rel Exper. 20b; 
1 -aite, RR 125, V. flsiHanoll, Evocatiu (PariR, 1947). H. J. R. 

EXECIAS (’A^t/k/u?) (third quarter of 6th c. n.c.), potter 
and vase-painter in Athens, known from eleven signatures 
(two vases are inscribed 'Execias painted and made’). 
Painted amphorae, calyx craters, cups, pinakes. Note 
particularly Achilles and Ajax dicing (Vatican), denth of 
Ajax (Boulogne), both excellent compositions showing a 
psychological insight unique in black-figure. 

Ilea/ ley, ABV 143. T. H. L. W. 

EXEGETES (^rjyrjrr^), an interpreter or expounder, 
usually of sacred lore. Herodotus (1. 78. 2) gives this 
title to the college of diviners at the Telmcssian oracle 
in Lycia. The Athenians traditionally considered Apollo 
Pythms their exeffetes. From 1. 400 u.t\, if not earlier, 
Athens had official exegetai, expounders of the pulna , 
the sacred and ancestral laws. The evidence about their 
numbers and functions is unclear and disputed. There 
were (1) at least one exegetes elected by the Demos from 
the Eupatridae; (2) at least one exeffetes chosen by the 
Pythia, called exeffetes Pythochrestos ; (3) at least two 
exrgetai of the F.umolpidae, who expounded Eleusinian 
sacra. The Athenian exegetai were generally concerned 
with the unwritten sacred law, but they often pronounced 
on secular and domestic questions (e.g. duties and obliga- 
tions) untouched by statutes and of possible religious 
implications. Other cities too had exegetai, official or 
unofficial. 


Ancient SOURCES, both literary and epigraphic arc conveniently 
collected in J. H. Oliver, The Athenian Expounders qf the Sacred and 
Ancestral Laiu (1950), 122 ff. 

Modfiin L.n kkatuhf Oliver, op. cit.; Ph. Ehrmann, De juris sacri 
interpretibus Attins (1008); A. PerfiBon, Die Exegeten und Delphi 
(iqi 8); K. von Fntz, TAP A 1940, 91 ft.; K Jacoby, Atthis (1949), 
lIi. 1, H. Hindi, AJFhil. 1953, 407 ff. J. E. F. 

EXS ILIUM. A Roman citizen or peregrinus being 
threatened by criminal proceedings on account of a 
capital crime could — even after their inception — leave 
Roman territory und escape to that of another State 
before a capital sentence was pronounced against him. 
This voluntary self-banishment, called exsihum (later the 
same term was used for indicating the banishment pro- 
nounced by a judgement in a criminal trial), was tolerated 
by the magistrates; in the last century of the Republic, 
however, it became a legal institution, when magistrates 
were strictly ordered to allow the condemned person 
time to escupe before executing the capital sentence. 
Thus exsilium became a substitute for the death penalty. 
Its efiect was to prohibit the return of the wrongdoer to 
Roman territory. After his escape a decree, more ad- 
ministrative than jurisdictional in character, pronounced 
by the tomitia or a high magistrate, excluded him from 
all legal protection and threatened him with death m 
case of illicit return ( aquae et igtus tnterdictw). In later 
times exsilium lost its strict technical meaning, being used 
not only by historians and orators, hut even in some 
juridical texts (if they are not interpolated) indiscrimi- 
nately for voluntary and involuntary emigration, foi 
legally prescribed banishment, for escape before and 
after judgement, and generally for all categories of 
expulsion, from the mildest form of relegatio (q.v.) in 
the severest one of deportatio. Because of these different 
uses of the word we must consider m each case whethei 
it refers to temporary or perpetual expulsion, whether or 
not it is followed by loss of citizenship, by confiscation 
(total or partial) of property, and so on. fr» its old 
technical sense exsilium was perpetual and gencird, with- 
out any gradation; it resulted in loss of citizenship and 
of all property. See iUiLfcGATio. 

CJ. CnfA, Ricetche suit' ‘extlmm’ net penodo repubbheano i (1961), 
V de Villa, Studi Albert at to 1 (1953) A II. 

EXSUPERANTIUS (PW 2), luLirs, in his opusadum , 
preserved m a Sallust MS., describes the Civil War 
of Marius and Sulla to the death of Kcrtnrius. The 
dependence upon Sallust ( Jugurtha and Histories) in 
subject-matter, without understanding of republican 
institutions or personalities, and in style, without feeling 
for phraseology, points to the fourth to fifth centuiy 
A.D., when Sallust was in fashion. 

Edited by C. llurKion (1868); Cj. Landgraf-C. Wryman, Archie 
fur lai. Lex. 1902, 5(11. A. 11 . M(.U 
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FABIANUS PAPIRIUS, a philosopher of the older 
school (Sen. Dial. 10. 10), pupil of the Elder Sextius and 
of Blandus, taught the Younger Seneca. His declama- 
tions are copiously illustrated in Sen. Lojitrov. book 2: 
cf. praef. 4-5. 

FABIUS (i, PW 48) AMBUSTUS, Quintus, was 
tribunus militum consulari potestate in 391 fl.c. Another 
tradition assigned his office to 390 and made him re- 
sponsible for the Gallic attack on Rome, because when sent 
as ambassador to Clusium he hnd treacherously murdered 
a Gallic chief. Thanks to the authority of his father or to 
his popularity among the plebeians, he had escaped an 


attempted patrician prosecution. This story was no doubt 
invented as an honourable explanation of the Roman 
defeat at the Allia. It may, however, be inferred from 
Livy (6. 1. 6-7) that the Roman military chiefs were 
actually prosecuted after the Celts had retired, although 
sudden death or suicide seems to have saved Eabius. 

O Hirschfeld, Kl. Schr (1913), 269 ff.; Ed. Meyer, KI. Schr n 
(1924), 312 ff- r 

FABIUS (2, PW 44) AMBUSTUS, Marcus, consul 
360, 356, and 354 D.C., prineeps senatus and a patrician 
ieader after the Gallic catastrophe, aimed at re-establishing 
patrician influence at home and nt reasserting the power 
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of Rome over her neighbours. Successful against the 
Hernici (356 p.c.) and in 354 against the Tiburtini, over 
whom he triumphed, he was defeated by Tarquinii. 
As dictator in 351, he failed to prevent the readmission 
of the plebs to the consulate. The attempts in the tradi- 
tional account to conceal or ignore his defeat in 354 
demonstrate his authority and that of his family. 

Hcloch, Rdm. Gesch. 352, 361 ff. P. T. 

FABIUS (3, PW 1 14) MAXIMUS RULLIANUS, 

Quintus, a hero of the Sammte Wars; consul 322, 310, 
308, 297, 295 B.C., censor 304 (after 310 his colleague 
was always P. Decius Mus), dictator 315 (I hod. 19. 101 
rccoids a second, probably apocryphal, dictatorship in 
313). lie celebrated triumphs over Samnites, Etruscans, 
Gauls. Of the exploits attributed to Kulhanus the follow- 
ing deserve mention: his Samnite victory (325), when the 
dictator Papmus Cursor apparently impeached him for 
lighting against orders ; his defeat hy Samnites at Lautulae 
(315); his Etruscan expedition, reputedly through the 
( iminian Forest (310); his annihilation of the Samnite, 
Gallic, Etruscan coalition at Sentinum (295) (.rre i'.unatiijs 
1) The untrustworthy account of Kulhanus in our princi- 
pal source, Livy (books 8-11), whom details in Diodorus, 
Valenus Maximus, Krontinus, and others supplement, 
derives partly from Fab 1 us Pictor hut more from later 
annalists. It borrows incidents from the career of 
Kulhanus’ great-grandson, Fabius Cunctator; e.g. Rul- 
\hamis-Papirius Cursor resemble Cunctator-Minucius; 
the censor Kulhanus restricting the rabble to tour city 
tnhes suggests Cunctator coniining freedmen to those 
tribes; Kulhanus rescuing his son, the consul Fabius 
('urges (292) (see pontiijs i), anticipates Cunctator 
seivmg under his own son (213 n.c.). 

E. T. Salmon, ^amniurn aridf the Sammies (1067), 220 ff. E. ' 1 ' S. 

FABIUS (4, PW 53) BUTJEO, Marcus (cos. 245 b.c.), 
(cnsor 241, and princeps stunt us from 214 il nut from 220. 
lbs naval victory oil Aegimurus and subsequent ship- 
wreck arc improbable. Probably lie, not Fabius Cuncta- 
tor, delivered the Roman ultimatum at Carthage in 218. 
As dictator he filled up the Senate alter Cannae (216). 

II. H S. 

FABIUS (5, PW 1 16) MAXIMUS VERRUCOSUS, 
CUNCTATOR, Qutntus, consul I (233 n.c.), triumphed 
over the Ligurians and dedicated a temple to Honos; 
censor (230), consul II (228), dictator T between 221 and 
219 (probably 221). He probably did not deliver the 
Roman ultimatum to Carthage (ree fabius 4). After the 
disaster at Trasimene he was elected dictator II, but 
quarrelled with his magister equitum , Minucius (q.v. 2) 
Kufus. Ry religious observances he restored the people's 
morale and stated his policy of dogging Hannibal’s heels 
and avoiding further pitched battles. He allowed Hannibal 
lo image Campania unchecked and latei at Cnllicula to 
1 toss the Apennines to Apulia, being duped hy the 
Carthaginian advance at night behind a herd of oxen with 
burning faggots tied to their horns. Fabius* strategy of 
exhaustion, which was opposed by many Romans, was 
only justified as a temporary expedient, since there was 
\i*t no real reason to dwtrust the Roman legions. Rut 
when these were defeated at Cannae (216) Fabius* policy 
lud to be continued and the abusive title Cunctator, the 
Delayer, now became an honour: ‘unus homo nobis 
t ime tando rcstituit rem’ (Ennius, Vahlen, 370). As sufTect 
consul HI (215) in Campania Fabius covered the 
road to Rome, while Marcellus and Gracchus parried 
Hannibal's attacks. Presiding over the elections, he was 
re-elected consul IV (214) and helped to recover Casili- 
oiirn. In 213 he served us legate to his inexperienced son, 
now consul. In 209 he was consul V and princeps senatus ; 


he recovered Tarentum through internal treachery. He 
Btrenuously opposed Scipio’s determination to invade 
Africa (205), and died in 203. lie was pnntifex for twelve 
years, augur for sixty-two and exploited the political 
advantages of these priesthoods. A patrician of the older 
type, courageous, cautious, and unimaginative, Fabius 
inspired admiration lather than affection. Rightly called 
the Shield of Rome, he at length wore down HannibaLs 
strength : 'suhsequendo coercuit’ (Plagium). It was Scipio’s 
bolder strategy which humbled Carthage — yet it was 
Fabius that had made its application possible. See also 
PUNIC WARS. 

For Fabius' political position ace Scullard, Rom A)/., index; 
F Cassola, J gruppi palitict romam nrl 111 sec a G (ig(i2), chs. f), 7 
(on wbic.li hoc E S. Siaveley, JRS igh-j, 185 ff.), J K. A Crake, 
Phoenix 1963, 123 ff, The attribution of a ti Moment of an elogtum 
from Hrunclisium to FnbiiH (e g. hy (’. Vitucci, Riv Fil. igsi, 41 tl ) 
may be wrong (see, e g , Broughton, AIRR SuppL z). R. 11 S. 

FABIUS (6, PW 126) PICTOR, Quintus, Roman 
senator and historian, who took part in the Second Punic 
War, consulting the Delphic oracle after Cannae, wrote 
u History of Rome in Greek, the first of the senatorial 
Histories interpreting Roman institutions and policy to 
the Greek world. It treated the Greek association of 
Roman origins in Aeneas, set the foundation of the city in 
748/7 b.c., and passed, probably in discursive fashion, to 
the Gnllic and Punic Wars and his own times; his use of 
Diodes of Peparethus (Plut. Rom. 3 ; 8) is now disputed. 
Polybius, though criticizing his Roman bias (Polyb. 1. 
14; 58; 3. 8 -q), follows his authority. Dionysius and 
Livy cite him; Diodorus’ use is uncertain. The Latin 
annals, if not a later adaptation, may belong to Ser. 
Fabius, the work de lure pontificio to Fabius Servilianus. 
Fabius’ I Irstory, political in purpose, probably owed more 
to Hellenistic historiography than to the pontifical tradi- 
tion, and it set the standard for senatorial history. 

1 ‘eler, IIRRel i* (1014), lxix. •?. 112; FGrH 111. C 84s ff F Leo, 
Gesch. tier rhm Lit 1 ( igi 3). 85 , flcloch, Rum Gesch. Q5 ; M. (ielzer, 
Kl. Schr 111(10(14), 5 1 ft.. Wulbunk, Polybius 1 27 ff , A Alloldi, Katly 
Rome and the Latins (igf>5), esp. ch. 4. A. H. MGJ. 

FABIUS (7, PW 109) MAXIMUS AEMILIANUS, 

Quintus (r. 186-130 n.c.), born of L. Acmilius Paullus 
and Papiria and adopted by the Fabii Mnximi, accom- 
panied Paullus to Greece in 168. Praetor in Sicily (149); 
consul ( 145), he consolidated the position agninst V iriuthus 
in Spain (145-144). Legate at Numantia in 134/3, be 
died m 130. His career followed the rise of his brother, 
Scipio Acmilianus. 

H Simon, Roms Knrse m Spanten rsf-ijj v Chr. (1062), see 
index. A. II McD. 

FABIUS (8, PW no) MAXIMUS (ALLOBROGI- 

CUS), Quintus, son of (7) and nephew of Scipio (q.v. 
1 1), under whom he perhaps served as quuestor in Spain. 
As praetor (r. 124 u.c.) and proconsul he commanded in 
Spain, as consul 121 and proconsul in Transalpine Gaul 
(with Domitms, q.v. 2), triumphing c. 120 nnd building 
the first triumphal arch (Fornix Fahianns) in Rome, lie 
may have been censor 108. The Fabii remained the chief 
patrons of the Allobroges. F. B. 

FABIUS (g, PW 102) MAXIMUS, Paullus, son of 
Q. Fabius Maximus (roj. stiff. 45 b.c.), owed his prae- 
nomen to his ancestor Paullus (2). An intimate friend of 
Augustus, he was consul in 11 11.C., proconsul of Asia, 
and legatus Augusti in Nearer Spain (3/2 11. c.). Rumour 
said that he accompanied Augustus on a secret visit to 
Agrippa (q.v. 4) Postumus in a.d. 14, and that his death, 
which followed shortly, was suicide, occasioned by the 
betrayal of the secret to Livia by his wife Marcia, daughter 
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of Philippus (6). Africanus Fabius Maximus (cos. 10 
B.C.), named after Scipio(i i), was his brother, and Paullus 
Fabius Persicus (cos. a.D. 34), probably his son. 

Syme, Rom . Rev., see index. For coin-portrait, M. Grant. From 
Jmpmum to Auctontas (ig46), 387. T. J. G. 

FABIUS (10, PW 140) RUSTICUS, from Spain, was 
perhaps not a Roman senator. He wrote a History, whose 
prose style led Tacitus ( Agr . 10. 3) to compare him to 
Livy. His work had won recognition before the end 
of Domitian’s reign, but it is uncertain whether his un- 
awareness that Britain was an island, which was demon- 
strated by Agricola’s fleet in A.D. 84, indicates composition 
before 84. Ills work dealt with Nero’s reign and possibly 
a.D. 6q, but its limits are not known. He was hostile to 
Nero and praised his friend and patron Seneca, fie is 
mentioned by Tacitus, but the extent to which his work 
was used directly or indirectly (via the Elder Pliny?) is 
controversial. 

Peter, HRR ii, 112 f. H H S. 

FABIUS (11, PW 90) IUSTUS, Lucius, bom r. a.d. 65, 
probably of Spanish or Narhonese origin, was a friend 
of the Younger Pliny and one of Trajan’s generals; Tacitus 
dedicated his Dialogs to him. In 97 he probably com- 
manded a legion, was cos. suJJ. in 102, perhaps held a mili- 
tary command in 106/7 (governor of Moesia or on Trajan’s 
stall ?), and c. 109 was governor of Syria. 

K. Synie, JRS 1957, 13 1 (T. 11. H. S. 

FABLE (aiuoq, /UV 0 O 9 , Aoyos', d7TQAoyos), a feature of 
the popular tradition of the Greek as of other races. It 
is typically an anecdote of animal life with a moralizing 
application; it may, however, be drawn from inanimate 
nature or directly from human experience, and it merges 
into the chreia , the actiological myth, and the humorous 
anecdote. Theon, Progymn. 3, defined a fable as Auyos 
tfnvh-qs uki>vl(,cov &\rj9ct.nv. It is questionable whether 
Greek Fable is substantially indebted to that of any other 
race. Foreign sources are occasionally mentioned; e.g. 
Libya (Aesch. fr. 139), Egypt (PI. Phdr . 275 b), Lydia 
(Callim. POxv. 1011), ,Sybaris(Ar. Vesp. 1259). Instances 
of its employment occur throughout Greek literature; 
among the earliest are Hesiod Op. 202 and Archilochus 
frs. 86 and 89; it is not found in Homer. The earlier 
popular type upon which writers drew appears to have 
been in prose form. By the end of the fifth century b.c. 
the body of native Fable was in general ascribed to Aesop, 
said to have been a slave in Samos in the sixth century 
(lldt. 2. 134) ; his name is already familiar to Aristophanes 
and Plato. The earliest collection of Greek fables was 
probably the Aoycav Aiatorreitav ouvaycuyai of Demetrius of 
Phalerum (Diog. Laert. 5. 80), presumably in prose. The 
earliest extant collection is that of Babnus (q.v.), in 
cholinmbic verse. In Hellenistic and later times the Fable 
W'as found useful in rhetorical training (llermogcries 
Ilpoyv^ivdofiaTa ad init.), and further collections were 
made with this object, e.g. the btKapvOia of Nicostratus 
(Suda , Nik.) in the second century a.d. The Fable so 
adapted reached its final form in the medieval collections 
associated with the name of Aesop, which survive in 
several recensions, the latest being edited by Maximus 
Planudes. 

Latin Fable. As represented in Latin literature 
Fable is in general derivative from the Greek Aesopic 
form. It was well adapted for use in the Saturn, especi- 
ally in that of the Horatian type. Aulus Gcllius (2. 29) 
cites part of an adaptation by Ennius of an Aesopic fable; 
Lucilius (988 Marx) uses another. Horace sometimes 
gives fables in extenso (Sat. 2. 6. 79 fT. ; Fpist. 1. 7. 29 fF.), 
sometimes merely alludes to them (Sat. 2. 3. 299; Epist. 


I. 3. 19). The first extant Latin collection was in iambic 
verse, by Phaedms (q.v. 4), n freedman of Augustus, who 
published his five books under Tiberius and Caligula. 
The MS. tradition is probably the result of selection; 
an Appendix of fables ascribed to Phacdrus is added. 
Phaedrus acknowledges his formal debt to Aesop, whilst 
seeking to improve upon him (4 prol. j 1). The collection 
includes besides definitely Aesopic material much that 
is derived from the author’s experience or imagination, 
lie writes professedly (1 prol. 3) for entertainment and 
instruction; at the same time a desire for literary recogni- 
tion is certainly a leading motive. He incurred the dis- 
pleasure of Sejanus (3 prol. 41), no doubt on account of 
indiscreet allusions to contemporary events. He has been 
cnlled a better story-teller than fabulist (Nisard); he is 
certainly at his best in anecdote, whilst his work lacks in 
general the peculiar genius of the best Greek Fable. His 
versification is adroit and finished; and in the terse and 
vigorous simplicity of his style he shows himself a pupil 
not unworthy of the preceding epoch. His diction is in 
general classical, but shows traces of contemporary 
tendencies. The Phaedrian collection was later para- 
phrased in prose under the title of Romulus (the ‘Latin 
Aesop’). In the third century Titianus, of whose work 
nothing further is known, composed prose fables (Auson. 
Ep. 16 praef.)\ the extant collection of Avianus (4th or 
5th c.), consisting of forty-two fables in elegiac verse, is of 
no particular literary' merit. These later authors appear 
to have drawn principally on Bahrius. 

A. Hausrath, PW vi, xix (Phacilr.); W. G. Rutherford, cd 
Rabnu\ (mtrod ; 1883), E Rohde. Der gr . Roman 1 (App.), 191,1, 
W Wicncri, Pie Tyfsrn d. gr.-rom Fabel ( i qz s) . K. Mculi, Herkunft 
u. IVewn det Fab el (19^4); H. E. Peiry, Slut hum Generate xu (1959), 
17 ff . , M Moitfaard, I.u Fable antique 1 (lyfq), 11 (1967), 1) Nisaitl. 
Poetes lot d l detail 1 (1877) (Phaedr), I, Hcrvieux, Let Fahle j 
hunts (1893); O Crusms, PW ii ( Avian.), Editions - (Gr. Aesop) K 
Hauhr.it h (Tcubner, i9S7-g); H- E- Perry, Aesopica (loqz), (Hahrms) 
W. G Rutherford (i88j), (Phaedr) L. Muller (Teultncr, 1903), 

J. 1 *. Postdate (1919). (Hnlinua and Phaedr ) H. E P< rrv (Eoeb, 
196s). (Avian.) A. Guagltanone (iqsR); ( Romulus ) O. 'I luele (1910) 

VV M. E., U B 

FABR1. In the early Roman army there were two 
separately organized centuries of fabri , or armourers. 
They were commanded by praefecti. By the time of 
Caesar, and probably much earlier, these separate cen- 
turies of fabri had ceased to exist, and this kind of 
technical work was done by skilled legionaries. The title 
of praefectus fahrum remained as a convenient designa- 
tion for the A.D.C. to the general. 

J Suolahti, The Junior Officers oj the Roman A t my <'■ the Republi- 
can Period (iq.ss). 205 H. G. R. W. 

FABR1CIUS (PW 9) LUSCINUS, Gaum, hero of the 
war with Pyrrhus (q.v.), consul in 282, 278 n.c., censor in 
275. He negotiated for Rome with Tarcntum (284) and 
with Pyrrhus (280, 278). He rescued Thum from Sabel- 
lian besiegers (282) and was twice awarded triumphs for 
his victories over Bruttii, Lucani, Samnites, and Tarcn- 
tines. His personality lies concealed under the rhetorical 
stories of his poverty, austerity, and incorruptibility; he 
rejected alike bribes from Pyrrhus and the proffered aul 
of would-be poisoners of Pyrrhus. Similar tales are told 
of the other plebeian hero M’. Curius Dentatus (q.v. 2), 
whom Cicero (cf. Paradoxa 50) constantly cites with 
Fabricius as a typical specimen of Roman virtue. 

A. P.issenm, Athenaeum 1943, 92 ft.; P. Eiveque, Pyrrhos (Par w, 
1957); E. T. Salmon Sammum and the Samnites (19^7), 255 ff. ^ 


FABULA (besides meaning ‘story’, ‘talk*, ‘fable’) was 
the general Latin term for ‘play’ ; special types were F. 
Atellana {see atellana); crepidata , possibly — pedhata 
(crepida was a type of Greek shoe, worn with the pallium ) ; 
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palliata, adaptation of Greek New Comedy; ( pallium — 
Creek cloak); praetexta(ta), serious drama on Roman 
historical subjects ( praetexta was the magistrate’s toga); 
nciniata , a mime (see mimus 11; rieinium, properly a 
woman's mantle, which could be used to veil the head; 
possibly this made it useful m the mime); saltica, libretto 
for pantomime (rce pantomimes); stataria, 'quiet’ play, 
opposed to motoria, 'bustling’ play (cf. Ter. Haut. 36-40); 
labernaria , 'private-house comedy’ (?), apparently iden- 
tical with togata\ togata, Roman comedy, nearly always 
concerned with lower life; trabeata , a form of toga t a 
dealing with upper middle-class life, invented by 
Maecenas’ freedman Melissus (the trabea was worn by 
the equites). VV. H. 

FADIUS GALLUS, Marcus, friend of Cicero, who 
addresses to him Fam. 7. 23-7. In 45 n.r. he was among 
those who wrote anti-Cacsarian eulogies of Cato. Set 
AN TIC A I’ONliS. 

FAESULAE, modern Fiesole, an Etruscan town in the 
hills above Florence, probably on the site of an Iron Age 
sanctuary. The Orientalizing period is represented near- 
by by the Montagnola tomb at Quin to Fiorcntmo, which 
is similar to the Pictrcra tumulus at Vetulonia (q.v.). The 
parallels at Populonia, Volaterrae, and Fclsina (qq.v.) for 
tl^e carved stone funerary stelae (r. 520-470 H.c.) of 
Ftocsiilae draw attention to the importance of its position 
ns a point of contact with Etruria Padana. The best 
archaeological evidence for the town itself dates from 
the early third century h.c., the date of the town wall, 
the cemetery, and the temple. Extensive remains of the 
Roman baths are also visible. Faesulae favoured Rome 
in the Second Punic War but in the Social War was 
defeated by Cato (q.v 3). It subsequently hecame a 
colonui for Sulla's veterans; this led to unrest among the 
expropriated landowners as demonstrated in the course 
ol the Catilmariaii conspiracy. 

AT Lunilmrdi, Formulae (Rome, 11)41); A de AgORlmo, FiftoU 
(grime, I <14 0 ) , (i Mnrt/kc, Stud Ftr 1955 f), 217 ft ; id and C 
< ripnm, dud 1959, 41 ft ; Not Siav. 19(11, 52 H., Scullard, Ftr 
iMill. D YY. R. R. 

FALERNUS AGER, a section of Campania (q.v.), 
centring on modern Carirtola, between the Mons 
M.issicus and the Volturnus taken by Rome from Capua 
L3H n.c. or later) and distributed among Roman citizens 
(lavs H. 11. 22; i). 41). Its exact extent and the origin of 
its name are alike uncertain. Jts celebrated wine was 
already deteriorating in Pliny’s day (IJN 14. 62). 

E.T S 


FALISCANS, the Early Iron Age inhabitants of the 
tcintory between Monte Cimino and the 'Fiber, and 
northern neighbours of Veil and of the closely related 
peoples of Capena, south and east Mt. Soracte. Their 
principal city was Falerii Veteres ( Civita Castellano). In 
2p nr. the Romans captured and destroyed Falerii, 
transplanting its inhabitants to a new site, Falerii Novi, 
.1 nulcs to the west, whore they remained throughout 
the Roman period, migrating once more to their old 
homes in the early Middle Ages. Though culturally and 
politically under strong Etruscan influence, the original 
h Miscaii settlers were an independent branch of the same 
Ernhcld peoples as the Villanovans and the Latins. They 
spoke and wrote an Indo-European language aosely akin 
to Latin. The contents of the Faliscnn cemeteries are now 


ln the Villa Giulia Museum in Rome, together with a 
fine series of architectural terracottas from the temples of 
Falerii Veteres. The latter included the famous shrine of 


Juno Curitis, described by Ovid (Am. 3. 13. 1 fT.), one 
of whose wives was of Faliscan origin. 

W. Dcer.ke, Die >WiiA«r(iR88); Mon. Ant. 1894; M. W. Fredcnk- 
■en and J. 13 . Ward-Pcrkins, FRSR 1957, 67 ff. J. 11. W.-F. 

FANNIUS (PW 7), Gaius (cos. 122 n.c.), the Gracchan 
annalist, son-in-law of Laelius and pupil of Panaetius, 
served at Carthage (146 H.c.) and in Spain (141), and be- 
came tribune (142?), praetor (126?), and consul (122), 
opposing C. Gracchus’ Italian legislation in a celebrated 
speech (Cic. Brut. 26. 99-100). He wrote a History, per- 
hups from the origins of Rome, but probably of his own 
times (this depends on the date of the Drepana reference 
of fr. 3). He included speeches verbatim in his narrative, 
like Cato, and portrayed contemporary personalities. His 
work was authoritative, recognized by Cicero, Sallust, 
who praised its veritas, and Brutus. 

Peter, lIRRrl i 1 , cxciii, 130; 1 *. FTsccaio, Opuxc. ii (1957), 10 3 - >>g; 
Bruiighion, MRR 1 519, n z. A. H. McD. 

FANUM FORTUNAE, modern Fano, near the mouth 
of the Metaurus (q.v.) in Umbria: important highway 
junction, where the Via Flamima (q.v.) reached the 
Adriatic. Named after a Temple of Fortune, it also con- 
tained Vitruvius’ celebrated basilica (Vitr. 5.1. 6). Neither 
has survived, but the Arch of Augustus (who made 
Fanum a tolonui) is intact. E. T. S. 

FASCES were bundles of rods (virgac), customarily 
made of elm or birch and hound together by red thongs. 
Introduced to Rome from Etruria during the late 
monarchy, they symbolized the tenure of tmperium and 
were carried by an equal number of lictors (q.v.) in the 
fore of all Roman officials who held an active power of 
command. Originally axes were attached to the fasces, 
but from the early Republic these were removed within 
the city boundary — no doubt as an act of deference to the 
body which was the source of magisterial authority (com- 
pare the custom of dipping the fasces before the people). 
Only the lictors of dictators continued to carry axes in 
Rome. The fasces of the Emperors and of victorious 
republican generals w r ere decked with laurel. The basic 
number of fasces , to which were entitled the king, the 
consul, and the promagistrate of consular rank, was 
twelve. Other magistrates received such a number ns cor- 
responded with the relative strength of their authority — 
praetors six, dictators and perhaps those with provincial 
imperium mams twenty-four. Fasces fewer than six were 
given to those w r ho had a delegated imperium — e.g. five to 
the legates responsible to the emperor for the manage- 
ment of the imperial provinces. The insignia carried by 
lictors were of several types — e g. bundles of bacilli when 
they attended municipal magistrates, some form of 
dummy rods w hen they attended the Roman consul who 
did not have the turn of power — hut the generic term 
*asces appears to have been reserved to denote the tradi- 
tional bundles of virgae. 

Mommsen, Rom. Staatsr. i 3 . 37 j fT. ; K Heinz- Vogel, .San. 
Zeitschr 1950, 62 fT. ; E S. Stavcley, Hist. 1903, 458 ff. E. S S. 

FASTI, the old calendar of dies fasti and dies nefasti for 
legal and public business, which received definite publica- 
tion by Cn. Elavius in 304 b.c. (Livy 9. 46. 5), came to 
cover also lists of eponymous magistrates ( fasti consulates ), 
records of triumphs ( fasti triumphales), and priestly lists 
( fasti sacerdotales). We know of the sacral calendars of 
Fulvius Nobilior (189 n.c.) and Verrius Flaccus (at 
Praeneste), and have fragments of the pre-Julian calendar 
of Antium (c. 70 B.c.) and twenty calendars from the 
close of the Republic to Claudius; also fasti of the Feriae 
Latinae and two rustic menologia , and in book-form the 
calendar of a.d. 354, the fasti Jdaciani, and the Chronicon 
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Paschale. Of fasti consulates we have the exemplar of 
Antium (e. 70 h.c.) and the fasti Capitolini, which were 
set up on or near the new Regia (q.v.) of 36 b.c. and then 
continued to a.d. 13 ; the ludi saeculares were added, until 
a.d. 88. Fasti triumphales appear in the fragments of 
Tolentino and Urbisaglia, and also from the Regia, where 
a list from Romulus to 19 H.c. was added about 12 b.c., 
presumably by Augustus as Pontifcx Maximus. 

The authenticity of the fasti is now scarcely in doubt, 
but they were subject to systematic editing, even before 
the work of Vernus Flaccus and Atticus. On archaeo- 
logical evidence it is argued that the consular names down 
to c. 450 h.c. simply represent eponymous magistrates 
still under the kings. The case is yet unproven, but the 
reconstruction for the lifth century b.c. was necessarily 
speculative, perhaps politically tendentious; it was sound 
in its main lines for the fourth century, and from c. 300 
li.C. appears consistently accurate, presumably using full 
regular records. This suggests that the inclusion of 
magistrates’ names and cult notices followed directly on 
the Flavian publication, and may be associated with the 
tabula pontificum (q.v.). 

lmeripl. Italiae kiii 1 (1947), 2 (iqM), i )e Snnclm, Stor Rom i (; 
Ci. C'osta, L' originate dci fasti lunsnlau (1910); 1 fasti rnnsolart (1910); 
E Phis, Fasti triumphales pop. Rom (1920-3), / fasti t non) ah del 
popolo Romano (1930) , Helnch, Rhm. Gesihuhtr , f ff , K Hanell, Das 
altrhm eponyme Amt (1946) , E. ( Ijcrstad, Opusc . Romana 111(1960), 
99 ( 1 .; cf. P. Krdf.carc), JR.S 1957, ,S9 ff. ; A. K. Michels, The Calendar 
of the Roman Republic (U S A. 19*17). A H. McD. 

FASTING (vyoTtin), in the sense of ahstinence from 
nil food for a stated time, such as a day, is very rare in 
classical religions, both Greek and Roman. There is, for 
instance, no evidence whatever that anyone, priest or 
layman, was expected to come lasting to a sacral meal 
such as normally followed the killing of a victim. For 
Greece, however, we may cite two well-known instances. 
At the Thesmophoria the second day was called Nesteia, 
at all events at Athens (cf. attic cults and myths), 
because, as it would appear, the women conducting the 
rite took no food then ; there was a day at Taras (Taren- 
tum) having the same name (cf. Aelian, VII 5. 20, who 
gives an aetiological story not to be taken too seriously); 
il probably was part of some rite of Demeter or a similar 
deity. In like manner, the ieiunium Ceteris at Rome 
(Livy 36. 37. 4-5) was instituted by advice of the 
Sibylline Books, and therefore belongs to the Greek, not 
the native cult of that goddess. The other outstanding 
example of a ritual fast in Greece is, like the former, 
connected with the cult of Demeter. The Eleusinian 
formula in Clem. Al. Prntr. 2. 21. 2 (p. 16. 18 Stuhlin) 
specifies that the initiate had fasted before drinking the 
kykeon . Details are, however, lacking. Various state- 
ments to the effect that some person would not eat (e.g. 
Achilles after the death of Patroclus, II. 19. 303 ff. ; the 
beasts after the death of Daphnis, when they show human 
grief, Verg. Eel. 5. 25-26) should not, therefore, without 
further proof, be taken to imply ritual fasting. The 
general prescription of light diet, that the body might 
hinder the soul as little as possible, for those engaged in 
divination, especially by dreams, extended to actual 
fasting in some cases, to judge from Tert. De Anirn. 48. 

The later mystery-cults, on the other hand, seem to 
have used ritual fasting quite commonly, e.g. that of 
Attis (Sallu8tiu9, De dis et mundo iv, p. 8. 22 Nock). 
It is to be rememhered that they are not Greek but 
Oriental in origin. The many prescriptions of fasting 
in the use of magic (q.v.) are not all evidence for any 
prolonged abstinence; for example, the application of 
the remedy in Pliny, HN 26. 93 (the touch of a naked 
girl’s hand). She should do it ieiuna ieiuno, but this 
condition is satisfied if the ceremony is carried out before 
operator or patient has breakfasted. However, some 


examples of real fasting, extending on occasion over more 
than one day, are to be found (see Ziehen, loc. cit. infra , 
94- 43 ff )- 

What might he called partial fasting, i.e. abstinence 
during a certain period or for the whole of life from some 
specified food or class of foods, is common enough. The 
best-known examples are the vegetarian diets of the 
Orphica ( see orphtsm) and Pythagoreans (see Pytha- 
goras 1; also J. llaussleiter, Der Vegetarismus in drr 
Antike, 1935), hut many others exist, as the food-taboos 
of the Jlamen Dialis at Rome (he might not, e.g., eat beans, 
Gellius 10. 15. 12) and the very curious restriction on 
the priestess of Athena Polias at Athens, who might not 
eat green cheese unless it was imported (Strabo 9. 1. u). 

L. Zirhcn in PW xvii. 88 IT P. R Arheimann, Das Fasten bn dm 
Grit then und Rbmcrn Rehgmnsgesihuhtitche Veisuche und Purai- 
beiten, cd. A. Dieteiicn et al., xxi. 1 (1929). IL J u 

FATE. The words for fate in Greek and Latin are all 
transparent metaphors: the earliest of them, tnoira and 
aisa, mean ‘share’, ‘portion’, and, as abstractions denoting, 
in the first instance, the distinctive events of a man’s hh> ( 
they belong to a very naive outlook, which stops short of 
both logic and religion. One’s share is above all else 
death; as such moira may be either a fact of nature, ,i 
special destiny, an outcome of divine anger or of divine 
decree, or all of these together, as in Achilles’ angry and 
inconsequent reply to Thetis at IL 18. 1 15-21. Moira 
consoles, it does not enlighten ; and talk of moira is more 
congenial to the epic heroes than to their poet, who dis- 
pels the certainty of fate with the scales of Zeus, in which 
are weighed the 'dooms’ ( keres ) of opposing parties. In 
the epic only a sudden reversal, not the sum of life, comes 
from fate; a hero does not regard his rank and privileges 
as moira. Of course, one’s ‘share’ may also signify, nol 
fate, but what one deserves, as when something threatens 
to happen ‘beyond’ aisa. In the sense of ‘fated share’ or 
‘lot’, however, tnoira and aisa, though somci.mes retei- 
ring to a favourable turn, always interrupt the normal 
course of tilings. It follows that moira is not one man’s 
portion of a great whole, from which all are served; tin- 
working of fate does not conform to a general plan m 
dispensation, any more than does the gods’ intervention 
to an orderly system of divine government. Twice in the 
epic moira has the quite exceptional meaning 'good for - 
tune’ (II. 3. 182, where Agamemnon, as the great king, is 
‘born to good fortune’ ; Od. 20. 76), which has intruded, 
incongruously, from the language of little people, loi 
whom tnoira , as later tyrhe, was the single factor of exis- 
tence. In epic accounts of violent death moira is ver\ 
often personified as a form of external compulsion, and 
called ‘deadly’, ‘unspeakable’. In these contexts moira is 
easily heard as ‘doom’, ‘destruction’, a malevolent power 
like her, so that the Moirai are enrolled by Hesiod among 
the offspring of Night, beside ‘the Keres of pitiless ven- 
geance’ — not as powers of fate, hut as a vague plurality 
of ‘Dooms’ (Theog. 217, 220-3. The dispensers of tale 
are usually the gods, less often the Moirai (II. 24. 49), at 
first the individual lots personified, later members o! a 
group whose names and number vary. 

2. In the epic the gods spin, with a thread, the great 
realities — death, trouble, riches, homecoming — around a 
man, as if he were a spindle. From this image come the 
‘harsh Spinners’, Clothes (Od. 7. 197), and the spinning 
Moirai (Callinus 1 . 9 f.). Hesiod made the Moirai, like the 
Horai, a group of three, daughters of Zeus and Themis, 
with the names Clotho, Lachesis (‘Getting-by-lot’), and 
Atropos (‘Irresistible’) (Theog. 904-6), but these three 
goddesses do not reappear together before Plato, who 
first describes them as occupied with a common task and 
singing in harmony (Rep. 10. 617 b-621 a). The gods 
spinning takes place usually at the moment of birth, once 
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at marriage as well ( Od . 4. 207), and so answers to the 
custom of bringing gifts to the newborn child and to the 
bridal pair. The ‘gifts of the gods’, an easy metaphor (//. 

3. 65), can also be real: Pcleus received them at birth (//. 
24. 534 )> an d at his wedding. The Moirai, bringing good 
fortune, attend the marriage of Pelcus and Thetis (first on 
the Francis Vase), and later that of Zeus and Themis, 
and of Zeus and Hera. On these occasions the Moirai did 
not spin, but rather sang, a motif originating with the 
Muses; later they both spin and sing for Peleus (Catullus 
64. 320-83)- The Moirai may either finish their spinning 
at birth, so as to determine the life ahead — this leads to 
the burlesque fantasy of Seneca, who has Clotho produce 
from a little box the spindles of Claudius and his like- 
f.itcd cronies ( Apoc . 3) — or continue throughout a man’s 
life, until all the thread has been drawn off the distaff, 
bringing death. They also weave, and a birth-goddess 
Khapso, the ‘Stitcher’, was worshipped at Athens. Many 
other images occur. The Chest of Cypselus showed, beside 
irrt.un allegorical figures, two old women at work with 
mortar and pestle, no douht brewing good and ill for man- 
kind (Pausanias 5. 18. 2). ‘We do not know the goal that 
f.ite ( potmos ) has marked for our running’ (Pindar, Nem. 
t) 6- 7). Later the Fates write their decrees; these are 
Upt in a huge archives office, according to Ovid (Met. 15. 
808-15). In Greek art two, three, or four Moirai are 
diown together, mostly as maidens of pleasing appear- 
in’. In mythical context the Moirai are generally prop- 
itious deities. They are present at great beginnings: 
together with Time, at the founding of the Olympian 
( I, imes by Heracles, and at the birth of Aphrodite and of 
Athena. According to Pindar Tvche, 'Success*, was one 
of the Moirai, stronger than her sisters (Pausanias 7. 26. 
8 ) Since their power is exerted especially at birth, they 
.ire sometimes viewed as deities of childbearing, and in 
this role they receive cult service. The Moirai and 
J ileithvia visit heroines giving birth, in order to assist or 
retard the labour; Larhesis ‘the glorious midwife’ 
delivers Asclepius (Isyllus 40 f.). 

3, It is obvious that ‘fate’ itself cannot be worshipped, 
hut as hu tli-goddcsses — associated in a number of cults 
with powers like Artemis, the 'birthday nymphs’, the 
'C'liildrearci’ — the Moirai can help in time of need, and 
uitivc records in this sense arc fairly common : such, for 
(viniple, is a parent’s dedication to the 'Saviour Moirai’, 
returning ‘thanks for himself and his children*. Athenian 
hi ides offered cuttings lrom their hair to the Moirai, and 
women swore by them. The Moirai also promote the 
growth of crops, as their kinship with the Horai in 
Hesiod’s Theufiuny may already intimate, and so receive 
snuiliec at seed-time, and a thank-offering after the 
harvest; 111 a cult legend of Arcadia they persuade De- 
meter to lay aside her grief and revive the crops (Pausanias 
N 4 2 3). 

4. Misfortune is often attributed, not to the gods of 
uill, hut to a daimon , an animate power that is not identi- 
fiable, a lesser god it may be, one of u multitude who 
hover aiound us (lies. Op. 122-6). A man owes his lot 
to a personal daimon ; more explicitly, a daimon 'gets-by- 
h»t\ and executes, the moira of each man ([Lysias] Epit. 
7 #. PI. Phd. 107 d; Aristotle apud Clement, Strom. 6. 
h S3); in the myth of Kr Plato repudiates this widespread 
[dea (Rep. 10. 617 e; cf. 629 d). The daimon himself was 
good’ or ‘evil’, according as a man’s affairs prospered or 
miscarried (Theognis 161—4); or each man has both a 
pood and an evil daimon who accompany him through 
hte Against such fatalism speculative writers — Heracli- 
tus, Kpicharmus, Democritus, and Xenocratcs — urged 
that a man’s daimon was no more than his ‘character’, and 
Posidonius made the two daimones a parable of reason and 
emotion contending in the human soul. Although a man 
might worship his daimon, sometimes beside tyehe, it 


was more natural to view him as evil (Menander apud 
Clement, Strom. 5. 14. 130, an ethical protest) and to 
ascribe a hard fate to a cruel malevolence; the epic once 
says ‘a hateful daimon attacked him’, bringing sickness 
(Od. 5. 396), and the same feeling is vividly expressed in 
the stories of the menacing apparition that compelled 
Xerxes to attack Greece against better counsel (Herodotus 
7. 12-18), and of Brutus’ 'evil daimon (Plut. Brut. 36 
and 48). 

5. At the outset fate and the gods exist side by side, 
without disturbing each other. The epic gods do not as 
a rule maintain order and justice among mankind, so why 
discriminate between their ways and fate? When the 
heroes give a determinist account of behaviour or suffer- 
ing, they speak indifferently of moira and the gods. The 
gods taken collectively often assign moira , but the inter- 
ference of Olympian gods acting from personal, and 
usually partisan, motives does not enter this kind of 
thinking. Of course, the poet can feign that a god’s 
designs are crossed by a hero’s fated share, and that 
the god gives way : thus Poseidon reluctantly sees that 
Odysseus’ atsa is to esenpe death (Od. 5. 288 f.). Here fate 
is not a matter of conviction, but of poetic intent. It is, 
however, possible to believe that the Olympian gods are 
constrained, not indeed by Fate as a higher power, but 
by their own moirai. Even a god cannot escape his allot- 
ted portion, Croesus learned from the Delphic oracle 
(Herodotus 1. 91); the lesson is acknowledged, and 
exemplified, by the captive Prometheus (Aesch. Prom. 
103-5). This is no more than a corollary of the traditional 
view that the Olympian gods, having arrived in a world 
already made, exercise dominion according to a scheme 
of ‘shares’ (II. 15. 187-9) or of 'honours’ (Hes. Theog. 
112 f.). The gods of cult and folklore, on the other hand, 
are often superior to fate. Apollo, in consequence of his 
oracular function, was believed to have influence with the 
Moirai, persuading them to delay the fall of Sardis 
(Herodotus 1. 91), and also, with the help of wine, 
to prolong the life of Admetus (Aesch. Rum. 723-8). 
In later times vnnous deities — Apollo, Asclepius, Isis, 
Serapis — had in the eyes of their worshippers the power 
of contravening fate. 

6. Fnte is a problem only for the supreme god, Zeus. 
In the epic the problem is never envisaged. When Zeus, 
as ‘the steward of war for mankind' ( 11 . 19. 224), weighs 
two 'dooms’ against each other, the image does not imply 
that he consults fate as a higher authority, or ratifies it as 
a lesser. The issue is momentarily in doubt, as the poet 
wishes, but Zeus remains master of the situation: a 
steward weighing goods does not inquire of fate, and 
neither does Zeus. Since Zeus is not presumed to will 
things for the best, it would be pointless to ask whether 
his will has free play. Here again the poet may imagine 
for dramatic purposes a conflict which did not exist in 
real belief: so Zeus proposes to defer the moira of a hero 
on the field (II. 16. 431-43; 22. 167-81). Hesiod, Pindar, 
and Aeschylus, in their mythical expositions of divine 
power and goodness, ally the Moirai with the government 
of Zeus, and the doctrine led to worship of the Moirai 
Jinked with Zeus as Moiragetes , ‘leader of the Moirai’, 
which was introduced at Athens, along with other reli- 
gious innovations of a moralizing bent, by the mid fifth 
century ; similar cults were widely adopted thereafter. 

7. After the fourth century fate was often viewed as a 
general scheme ruling the world at large, and circum- 
scribing the whole life of the individual, an idea which 
reflects the influence of scientific determinism, working 
through astrology and popular philosophy, and which 
was expressed by the term heimarmene — properly mean- 
ing fate, hut coloured by a false etymology, so that it was 
understood to signify the ‘chain’ of mechanical causation. 
In earlier usage a man received his 'appointed portion’, 
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tnoira qualified as heimarmene, a cognate word, but de- 
tached from its literal sense and heard as ‘fated’. The 
substantive heimarmene — first attested on a late fifth- 
century vase, which shows Heimarmene beside Helen 
and Paris — during the next century replaced moira, now 
felt to be old-fashioned and poetic, in living speech. The 
Stoics analysed heimarmene, which Zeno had made the 
active principle of matter, as ‘the connexion and suc- 
cession’ of causes (Cic. Div. i. 55). Thus it happened 
that irrational fate and rational determinism- which 
was otherwise called ‘necessity’, ananke — converged in 
heimarmene and became inseparable. A perfunctory syn- 
thesis of heimarmene , providence, and nature was the 
earliest and most popular form of Stoic doctrine, but 
Posidonius placed god, nature, and heimarmene at de- 
scending levels, appearing as mind, soul, and matter 
respectively; and as a vague dualism came to dominate 
speculative thinking, fate and matter were commonly 
identified, and opposed to god and spirit. Saviour re- 
ligions, mystical and gnostic philosophy, and even 
astrology itself, promised to bring release from the op- 
pressive power of fate. 

8. The I ,ntin Parcae were assimilated in all respects 
to the Moirai. But originally * par tea, from parere , was 
a common noun meaning ‘childbearing’ : Parca Maurtia , 
inscribed at Lavimuin about 300 n.c., is the ‘childbcar- 
ing given by Mars’, the principal god of the community. 
Parca was differentiated as Nona, Decuma, Morta, bring- 
ing a nine-months’ birth, a ten-months’ birth, and a still- 
birth (mors) respectively, so that the three Parcae 
belonged to native Roman belief; it was no doubt their 
number, as well as their nature, that caused them to be 
identified with the Moirai. Livius Andronicus used 
Morta to render the epic moira meaning ‘death’. In Latin 
fate is fatum , ‘what is said’, a term probably deriving 
from a belief in spoken magic (cf. Pliny, TIN 28. 2. 14-1G) 
rather than from prophecy. In another dedication at 
Lavinium the goddess of birth receives the epilliet./rtfii: 
she 'says’, and thus fixes, the lot of the newborn child. In 
funerary epigrams the Parcae determine a person’s fate 
by saying, dicere, or chanting, canere , carmen. Fatus is a 
personal deity, who could be either grucious or malign 
(Petronius 42, 71, 77), much like daimon. Dedications are 
also addressed to the Fatae , always plural, and a tomb- 
painting depicts, under the title Fata divitia , three hooded 
figures, two women and a taller bearded man between 
them. 

Nilsson, GGR i*. 361 ff., 'Das Schicksal' ; W C. Greene, Moira: 
Fate Good and Evil in Greek TJuiught (1944), F). Amarul, Eataltstne 
et liberlf dans Vantiquite grteque (194s); W. Tliciler 'Tacitus und 
du* antike ScHicksalalelire’, Phylloboha, Eettschn.fi .file P . v. der 
JWfl/,//(i945), 35 tf- N R 

FAUNUS (from root of / aver e, 'kindly one’, euphemis- 
tic), a numen anciently identified with Pan, whose festival 
(5 Dec., Hor. Carm. 3. 18. 10) was kept in the pagi with 
dancing and merry-making. He was primarily of the 
forests, and especially connected with the mysterious 
sounds heard in them, hence his titles (or identification 
with) Fatuus and Fatuclus (Scrvius on Aen. 6. 775), both 
meaning ‘the speaker’. As a god of herdsmen he was 
further identified with Inuus, whose name the ancients 
connected with inire and interpreted as the fertilizer of 
cattle (ibid.). He had female counterparts, Fauna (cf. 
bona dea) and Fntua (Cornelius Labeo in Macrob. Sat. 
1. 12. 21). A more formidable side is shown by his 
identification (Servius, ibid.) with Incuho, a numen 
either of nightmare or (Petron. Sat. 38. 8) of buried 
treasure. He was on occasion oracular (Aen. 7. 81 ff. ; 
Dion. Hal. 5. 16. 2-3 and elsewhere). For his alleged 
connexion with the Lupercalia (q.v.), see H. J. Rose, 
Mnemosyne 1933, 386 ff- 

Wiaaowa, RK 208 ff.; Latte, RR 83. H. J. R. 


FAUSTINA (1, PW b.v. Annius 120), Annia Galeria, 
called ‘the Elder’, was daughter of M. Annius Verus 
(cos. Ill in a.d. 126) and aunt of M. Aurelius. She married 
the future Emperor Antoninus (q.v. 1) Pius c. no or later, 
and bore him two sons and two daughters, one of whom 
wus Faustina (q.v. 2) ‘the Younger’. Faustina the Elder 
became Augusta on the accession of Antoninus in 138. 
Later tradition questioned her character, hut the pair 
lived in harmony until her death in 140/1, when Antoni- 
nus consecrated her and named a new alimentary chanty 
Puellae Faustimanae (see alimunta) after her. She shared 
his commemoration in a temple in the Roman Forum. 

Diz. Epigr. j. 944 ff. ; Wegner, Herrscherbild 11. 4(1939); Struck, 
Reichsprdgung in; B.M. Coins, Rom. Emp. iv; Nash, Piet Diet. Rome 
i 26 fl. C. 11 . V. S.; M. H. 

FAUSTINA (2, JW s.v. Annius 121), Annia Galeria, 
culled ‘the Younger’, was the younger daughter of Antoni- 
nus Pius and Faustina (1) the Elder (qq.v.); she was born 
r. a.d. 125-30. First betrothed by Hadrian's wish to L. 
Verus (q.v.), m 139 Antoninus betrothed her instead to 
her cousin M. Aurelius (q.v. 1), whom she married in 145. 
She became Augusta after her first child's birth in 146. 
Ancient authority groundlessly interpreted her lively 
temperament as a sign of faithless and disloyal character, 
not above collusion with Avidius (q.v. 3) Cassius. She 
accompanied Marcus during his northern campaign in 
170-4 and — now Mater Castrorum — to the East in 175. 
There she died. Marcus, who apparently loved her 
genuinely, consecrated her and founded in her memory 
a second charity of Puellae Faustinianae (see aumfnta). 

Diz. Epigr. 1 50H. Set also under taustina (1) and Aunruus (0 

C. H. V. h>.; M. H. 

FAUSTULUS, probably a by-form of Faunus (q.v.; 
if a deity favet , he is Juustus), but humanized into a 
herdsman, husband nf Acca (q.v.) Larentia, who found 
Romulus (q.v.) and Remus being suckled by the she-vvolf. 
In a further rationalization his wife was the she-wolf 
herself (lupa, loose woman, prostitute). He reared the 
twins, and when Remus was brought before Nuimtor for 
an act of brigandage, told Romulus the whole story, 
whereupon the twins and their grandfather killed 
Arnulius. 

Livy 1 . 4 6 If. H. J- R- 

FAVENTINUS, Marcus Cetiits, made an abridgement 
of Vitruvius (q.v.) which Palladius und Isidorus used. 

FAVONIUS (1 PW 1), Marcus, of municipal birth, 
admirer and excessive imitator of Cato (q.v. 5), especially 
in rude forthrightness. He attacked Clodius (q.v. 1) 
in 61 11. C., and vehemently (but ineffectually) opposed 
Caesar, Pompey, and Crassus in the 50s. Aedile in 53, 
praetor (after a failure) in 49 and active on Pompey ’s side, 
he was pardoned after Pompey’s death. Tired of civil war, 
he kept out of the plot against Caesar, but later joined the 
‘liberators’, was captured at Philippi and executed. 

E. B. 

FAVONIUS (2) EULOGIUS, a rhetor from Carthage 
in Augustine’s time, wrote a Disputatin de somnio Scipwnis. 

Ed Holder (igoi); R, E. van de Weddmiren (Coll. T.atomua, 
1957). M Sicherl, Bextr. z. Knlik und Erkldrung des F. E (195^)- 

FAVORINUS (<Paf 3 uiplvns) , rhetor with philosophical 
interests of the period of the Second Sophistic. He was 
born at Arles (Arelate), a congenitnl eunuch, perhaps 
about the beginning of Domitian’s reign, obtained his 
Greek education at Marseilles, and later may have heard 
Dio of Prusu at Rome. Two of the speeches attributed to 
Dio (Nos. 37 and 64) are almost certainly by Favorinus. 
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His speaking tours took him to Athens, Corinth, and 
Ionia, where he became the bitter rival of the rhetorician 
Polemo. He knew Plutarch und was the teacher of 
llerodcs Atticus, Gellius, and F'ronto. At Rome he 
moved in the circle of the Emperor Hadrian, was ad- 
vanced to the rank of an eques, and held the office of a 
provincial high priest. About a.d. 130 he fell into dis- 
favour, being supplanted by Polemo, and was exiled to 
Chios. Antoninus Pius let him return to Rome, where he 
recovered his status and influence and lived the rest of his 
life, dying around the middle of the second century. 

Of his speeches, Thpl <f>vyris and Kopudkiucos were 
autobiographical; but most were on general topiCB, e.g. 
Ilf pi rv^rif; (‘On Fate*), some with strongly sceptical 
implications. He also published two miscellanies, the 
earliest known examples of the type later produced by 
Aelian and Athenaeus, embodying the fruits of his read- 
ing' A 7 TOfiinifiovcvp.ara (‘Memoirs’) and riavTohinTr) 
laropia (‘Miscellaneous History’). Numbers of his 
sententiae are found in florilegia. The titles of nearly 
thirty of his works arc known. So far as the evidence 
shows, he wrote and spoke Greek by preference. 

J. I,. Manes, De F. Ard vita sliuhis scripti f (Utrecht, 1R53) 
(includes fragments no longer hatisfactorv) , \V Schmid in FW vi 
2078 (best account of life); Zdlci , Fhtl d (.» 111 . z 4 . 7O 1 ; FIIC. in. 
577 fi. (lust frairnicnts only), M. IS'oisu and Ci. Vltelll, H papiro 
vuticano tfteco II rtuflotplvou Fltpi ffaryiis, ‘Sludi e Testi' 53 (1931), 

K Mcnschinir, Favorw von /Urlate I, 'Texlc* und Kornmentare' 3, 
Berlin, 19(11 (Irapfmenth ot tht miscellanies with iiltrod. and comm.; 
part II to lollovi ) ; Bl ink m OCT)', s r , A Ilai \y.\zzi, Faiunna , Opere 
(19(1(1) H. 15 - 1— 

FEBRIS, the nit men of fever (it is rash to assume that it 
was malaria, the eutly history of which is imperfectly 
known, sec P. Fraccaro, Stutli Ktrusihi 1928, 3 ff.). She 
had three temples in Rome alone (Valerius Maximus 

2. 5. 6), in which remedm (amulets?) which had proved 
efficacious were placed. Dedications to her have been 
found in various pails of the Roman Empire (see Wis- 
sowa, RK 246), some of which call her Tertiana and 
Quartan**, cleaily referring to malaria. H. J- H. 

FEDERAL STATES first appear in Greece in the fifth 
century b.c., were most numerous and influential in the 
Hellenistic age, and continued under Rome us local 
governments in parts of Greece and Asia Minor. 1 hough 
their influence on the course of events was considerable, 
they are particularly important as one ot the two chief 
instruments used by the Greeks for creating unities 
larger than city-states, namely the symmachta (q.v.) and 
the federal State ( sympohleia , q.v.). Oiganizations of 
both types commonly are called leagues, but to differenti- 
ate, it may be well to call federal States confederacies. A 
distinguishing mark is that while the symmachui claimed 
to preserve the freedom of its members, the sympohleui 
limited their freedom by the creation of a federal govern- 
ment. Hence the King’s Peace led to the dissolution of 
the Boeotian and other federal Slates. 

2. Federal States developed from tribal units (Boeo- 
tians, Arcadians, etc.), and so frequently, even in Roman 
imperial times, a federal State! was called an ethnos 
instead of a koinon, and r. 300 n.c. the states of Greece 
were classified as ethne (federal States and tribal States) 
and poleis ( 1 G 2 iv. 1. 68). Koinon and ethnos are not 
synonyms, koinon meaning 'commonwealth and ethfios 
‘nation’ os in the phrase, ‘the koinon of the ethnos of the 
Phocians’ ( 1 G vii. 3426). In some tribes cities developed 
early, but did not cause the dissolution of the tribe, and 
such conditions in lime led to the growth of federal 
States. In other tribes, e.g. the Aetolians, a looser ethnic 
organization was long retained and later transformed 
into a sympohteui . In cither cuse, if a powerful State was 
to be developed, it was necessary to overstep the ethnic 
boundary and incorporate units outside the tribe. This 
policy was not employed extensively before the third 


century B.c., when it was used most successfully by the 
Achacans. In most caBes federal citizenship seems to have 
included civil rights in all cities of the confederacy hut 
the rights to vote and hold office only in one. 

3. From the very beginning oligarchic States seem to 
have been more ready thaw democratic States to adopt 
representative government, though it must be noted that 
information is so scanty as to make generalizations 
dangerous. There is extant a description of the oligarchic 
Boeotian Confederacy as it was in the early fourth century. 
The right to vote depended on a property qualification, 
apparently the hoplite census, and the local govern- 
ments were uniform with one-fourth of the active citizens 
serving as the boule and llie rest as the ekklesia . For 
federal purposes the country was divided into eleven 
parts. Thebes, with subject communities, controlled four; 
Orchomenus and Thcspiae, together with smaller com- 
munities grouped with them, controlled two each; 
Tanagra, one; the other two districts each included three 
towns. Each of the eleven parts furnished one Bocotnrch, 
sixty federal bnuleuttn and an unknown number of judges, 
supplied equal contributions to the federal treasury, and 
furnished 1,000 hoplites and too horsemen to the army. 
The other numbers are precise, those for the soldiers 
(obviously) approximate; undoubtedly all active citizens 
of military age could be called. The federal boule was 
the final authority and thus the federal government was 
representative. The Confederacy, founded about 447 
H.C., was dissolved at the King’s Peace. The later con- 
federacy of the time of F^panunond.is was democratic; it 
had Boeotarchs, and a primary assembly meeting at 
Thebes and dominated by the Thebans. The Arcadian 
Confederacy organized in 370 had a form of government 
that suggests democracy with a boule , a primary assembly 
called the Ten Thousand, and a single general as ns chief 
executive. An inscription which mentions the boule also 
lists fifty dirmiorgoi by cities showing an inequality of 
representation, thus suggesting, whatever was their rela- 
tion to the boule, a system of representation in proportion 
to population also for this body. 

4. The functioning and duties of the central govern- 
ment varied from State to State. The frequency with 
which the head of a confederacy was named general 
indicates that the federal government was concerned 
largely with foreign affairs Apparently as many details 
as possible were left to the cities. There were federal 
treasurers and a treasury, but seldom taxes collected 
directly by federal authorities. Instead cities contributed 
their quotas, commonly on the ratio of their representa- 
tion in the federal council. The amount collected varied 
according to the need, so that, when much booty was 
taken, the cities could hope for a reduction of their con- 
tributions. The federal secretaries must have been busy 
handling the many communications to the federal govern- 
ment from foreign and domestic sources. The judicial 
system varied. In Aetoliathc synedrion seems to have been 
the only federal court, while for early Iloeotia, Acarnania 
both early and late, and Lycia, a federal judiciary is 
clearly attested. 

5. Whatever the constitutional form, the government 
of a federal State, through relatively greater activity of 
magistrates and council and less full attendance at meet- 
ings of the primary assembly, in practice functioned 
more nearly like a representative government than that of 
a normal city-state. The Boeotian Confederacy and many 
of the later confederacies took the step outright and dis- 
pensed with the primary assembly, which, however, was 
retained by the Aetolians as long as their Confederacy 
flourished and by the Achaeans to about 200 B.c. The 
Thessalian Confederacy, organized in 194 b.c., had as its 
chief organ of government a synedrion of over 300 mem- 
bers ; each of the four Macedonian republics organized 
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in 167 b.c. had a synedrion consisting of elected represen- 
tatives; and the Lycian Confederacy flourishing in the 
same period is said by Strabo to have had a synedrion in 
which the cities, depending on their size, each had one, 
two, or three votes. The Lycian inscriptions from imperial 
times at first surprise the reader by quoting decrees 
passed by an ekklesia, but closer study shows that this 
was itself a representative body. 

6. Only a few of the better-known States have been 
mentioned. Notice also that, when dates have been given 
to a Confederacy, these apply only to the government 
described and do not exclude the existence of a confeder- 
acy with a different form of government at other times. 

ANCIENT SOURCES Boeotian constitution: Hell. O xy. iO (1 1). Arca- 
dian flumiorgoi. Tod 132 (date: M. Cary, JHS ig 22, 1H8). Thes- 
salian synedrion: l (I ix. 2. 261. Lycian Confederacy Strabo 14 6O4 ; 
documents in TAM 11 

Modern Litehaiuhk. General F.. A. Freeman, History of 
Federal Government (ed. Hury, 1893), G Koui^res, in Dar.-Saj? , 
h.v. ‘Koinon’ ; G. Husolt, Gnechische Staatskundc a (1926), 1395-575", 
J. A. O. Larsen, Representative Government in Greek and Roman 
History (U.S.A. 1955); Greek Federal States (U.S A 196H); V. 
Elirenbenc, The Greek Slate (1960), pt. i, ch. 111. Special: Federal 
coinnjre, M. O. B Can pari, JHS *9*7 Lyna: Jones, Cities E. Rum. 
I J rov. ch. in. Federal ctizcnahip: Larsen, Symh. Oslo. 1957, 5 H. 

j.A. O. L. 

FELICITAS, a goddess of good luck, not heard of till 
the middle of the second century b.c., when L. Licinius 
Lucullan dedicated her temple on the Velabrum (see 
Platner-Ashby, 207); another was planned by Julius 
Caesar and erected after his death by M. Aemilius 
Lepidus where the Curia Hostilia had stood (ibid.). 
She is associated with Venus Victnx, Honos, and Virtus 
at Pompcy’s theatre (Fast. Amit. on 12 Aug.); with the 
Genius Publicus and Venus Victrix on the Capitol (ibid., 
9 Oct.); with the numen Augusti (Fast. Praenest. on 17 
Jan.). Thereafter she is important in official cult under 
the emperors, appearing frequently on coins (Felicitas 
saeculi with figure of the goddess) and in addresses to the 
gods in dedications, etc., immediately after the Capito- 
line triad. 

WiBsowa, RK 266-7. H. J R. 

FELIX, Marcus Antonius (PiV 54), freedman of 
Antonia, Claudius’ mother, was brother of Pallas (q.v. 3). 
Perhaps sent in A.n. 52 to Samaria with the rank of 
procurator during the trial of Ventidius Cumanus, he was 
soon appointed procurator of Judaea, where unrest in- 
creased during his administration. He was St. Paul’s 
judge. Accused by the Jews of Caesarea, he was acquitted. 
He married (1) Drusilla, granddaughter of Antony and 
Cleopatra, and (2) Drusilla, daughter of Agrippa 1 . He 
was succeeded by Festus (q.v. 1) c. 60. 

E. Schlirer. Geschtchte des fddisehm Volkes 1 4 . 571 ff. ; A. Momi- 
glianu, Annati Scuola Norma le JHsa 1934, 388 tt. A. M. 

FELSINA, modern Bologna, the most important of the 
Etruscan cities north of the Apennines, was established 
in the mid sixth century b.c. on the site of the flourishing 
Iron Age settlement that has given its name to the Villa- 
novan culture (see viulanovans), and continued its func- 
tion as an entrepot for trade with northern Europe. The 
Certosa cemetery has produced the finest of a number of 
late-sixth -century bronze situlae decorated with repousse 
figures, quantities of Greek pottery imported presumably 
via Spina and Adria (qq.v.), and a number of fifth-century 
funerary stelae, some of which bear the earliest represen- 
tations of Gauls to be found in the Mediterranean world. 
The Roman colony of Bononia (q.v. 1) was founded in 
189 B.C. 

A. Grenier, Rologne villanovimne el Brusque (1912); P. Ducati, 
Storia di Bologna i (1928); G. Mansurlli, Alti e Mem. Dep St 
Patria Romagne 1943-5, 1 fT ; id. Stud. Fat. 1957, 13 ff. ; id. and II. 
Scarani, L’ Emilia prima dri Romam (1961); 'Mostra dell' Etruria 
Padana e della csttd di Spina (i960); Preistona dell' Emilia e Romagna, 
2 vols. (1962-3); Scullard, Etr. Cities, 198 ff. D. W. It. R. 


FENE STELLA (52 d.c.-a.d. 19 or, possibly, 35 b.c.- 
a.d. 36), the antiquarian annalist, wrote a Roman history 
in at least twenty-two books, perhaps from the origins, 
certainly to 57 b.c.; the citations of Asconius reflect his 
special authority for the Ciceronian period. The frag- 
ments, which, however, may come also from works on 
constitutional and social antiquities, show his wide 
antiquarian interests and critical ability, in the Varronian 
tradition. The Elder Pliny used him, and an epitome 
was made. See scholarship, i.atin, in antiquity. 

Peter, HRRel. u. cut. 79, L. Mercklin, De Fenestella (1844), J. 
Poeth, De Fenestella (1849) A 11. McD. 

FERENTINUM, modem Ferentino, town of the Hernici 
(q.v.), whose loyulty to Rome in 306 H.c. secured a 
measure of independence for it until 90 u.c. Its well- 
preserved walls, with polygonal lower and squared upper 
courses, are singularly interesting; the two styles may be 
coeval (1st c. b.c. for the citadel fortifications). 

G. Lugli, La teemea edihzia romana (1957), 127 tf. E. 'I* S. 

FERALIA, Roman All Souls' Day, 21 Feb., last of the 
dies parentales (beginning at noon on 13 Feb.), during 
which each household made offerings at the graves of its 
dead (Ov. Fasti 2. 533 ff.). It is marked hP in imperial 
calendars (cf. DIES fasti), but F in the Fasti Antiates; 
what public ritual, if any, was performed and whether 
any change in tins respect took place under Augustus is 
unknown. H. J.R. 

FERLAE, the Latin term for a day of festival. The basic 
notion included not only the honouring of gods, hut also 
the abstention from work. Hence, the phrase [fenas oh- 
servare' used of treating work as taboo for ritual reasons. 
In late times there weie recognized piacular ceremonies 
for work done on ferine. Festivals could be of various 
kinds: some fixed by the regular calendar of the Fasti 
( stativae ); others such as the Ferine sementivae dedicated 
to Tell us and Ceres were announced annually (mdictivne). 
Movable festivals, which were held annually on days ap- 
pointed by priests or magistrates, were known as concept 
tivae. Besides public festivals the peiiod assigned to 
private ceremonial might be classed as jeruie — e.g. the 
denteales or ten days of mourning. 

Latte, RR passim ; A. K Michels, The Calendar of the Roman Re- 
public (U.S A, 1967), 69 tt., 130 ft. ForFcriac Lmiiue see JUI'ITfh §5 

II. W. P. 

FERONLA (Fe-, Vcrg. Aen. 7. 800; Hor. Sat. 1. 5. 24; 
nnd elsewhere), an Italian goddess, officially received in 
Rome before 217 b.c. (Livy 22. 1. 18), and given a temple 
in the Campus Martius (Fast. Arval. on 13 Nov.). Her 
principal place of worship was the lucus Capenatts, later 
Lucus Feroniae (q.v.), near Mt. Soracte (Cato, Grig. 1, 
fr. 26 Jordan; Verg. Aen. 7. 697; Strabo 5. 2. 9; Pliny, 
FfN 3. 51). Her cult, however, is shown by inscriptional 
and other evidence to have been widely spread in central 
Italy (see Wissowa, RK 285 f. ; Latte, JiR 189). Of her 
functions and the etymology of her name, which may he 
Etruscan, nothing is known, and the ancients seem to 
have been equally uncertain, to judge by the variety of 
guesses recorded (Wissowa, ibid. 286). Strabo (loc. cit.) 
says that a ceremony of fire-walking was performed m 
her precinct, but this 9eems to be a confusion with the so- 
called Apollo of Soructe (see Verg. Aen. 11. 785 ff. and 
commentators there). Near Tarracina slaves were set 
free in her shrine (Servius on Aen. 8. 564); perhaps on 
Greek analogies. 

Latle, RR 189 f. H. J. R. 

FESCENNINI (VERSUS), ribald wcdding-9ongs 
(Catull. 61. 126-55); cf. the licentious verses sung by 
soldiers at triumphs. Ancient etymologies were: Fesccn- 
nium, a town in Etruria, and fascinum (— witchcraft, 
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which the songs were supposed to avert). Similar verses 
were said to be exchanged at harvest-festivals between 
masked entertainers; such performances were thought 
to have been the origin of drama (q.v.). For a possible 
parallel see Hor. Sat. i. 5. 51-70; but see PW s.v. 
'Fescennini*. On ancient explanations of the origin of 
Roman drama, see C. O. Brink in Entretiens Hardt ix, 
175 ff- W. B. 

FESTIVALS (Greek). A festival is a sacred rite repeated 
yearly or with regular intervals of a certain number of 
years (every eight, four, two years; in this case there is 
often a lesser celebration in the intervening years, and 
except for the Dionysiac orgia, the enlargement consists 
of games); it is celebrated by an assembly at a certain 
time and after the introduction of the calendar on 
a certain day or days, often at full moon. The 
Roman custom of feriae coru eptiuae , the day ol which 
was fixed by the magistrate within certain limits, is 
not known in Greece. A remarkable circumstance is 
that most of the old festivals took place at full moon, 
generally on the twelfth day of the lunar month, except 
for those of Apollo which fell on his holy day, the 
seventh, and those of his mythological sister Artemis 
which fell on the day before. It is apparent that many rites 
are predeistic, i.c. magical rites efficient without the inter- 
ference of any personal god, and only subsequently 
attached to the cult of a god. Sometimes a great god took 
possession of a festival which belonged to 11 lesser god — 
as happened with Apollo and the Ilyncinthia, in which a 
preliminary sacrifice was offered to the hero llyacinthus, 
in fact a pre-Greek god. 

Aristotle remarks that in early times festivals chiefly 
took place after the hai vesting of crops and fruits, and 
in fact a survey of the Greek festivals of early origin 
proves that most of them were agrarian. This corresponds 
to the old mode of life in which the people subsisted on 
the products of their own land, and to the fact that 
agrarian customs are bound up with the seasons and in 
consequence easily conform to a calendricnl regulation. 
There is, therefore, much evidence for such festivals in 
tfie more backward regions of Greece. The old rites con- 
tained in them are very important for the history of Greek 
religion. Even at an eaily date people flocked together 10 
a sanctuary at a given time. Their original purpose was to 
perform worship, but to this were added games, merry- 
making, and markets. Such festivals wctc called pane- 
gyreis and take place even in modern Greece in a manner 
very reminiscent of the old. The most famous of the 
ancient panegyreis are the great games, the Olympia, 
Fythia, etc. (qq.v.). 

The state of things described above was already in 
an early time changed by town life. The cult was the 
concern of the State and its magistrates had charge of 
it. They performed the rites and arranged the festivals. 
Almost every god who was not too unimportant had his 
festival day on which the people went to his temple. 
Although old rites were carefully preserved, the proces- 
sion and the sacrifice including the meal that followed 
became the most prominent parts of the festival, in 
which great pomp was displayed. The sixth century 
D.c., in which great temples were built, marked a great 
advance in this direction, especially due to the tyrants. 
The Athenian democracy developed this during its 
heyday; the lavish sacrifices were a means to humour 
the people, in early times the colonies sent embassies 
(OtuipoC: see tiieoroi) to the festivals of the mother town, 
and the cities to the national games. The Athenians 
enjoined on their colonies and nllics to send sacrificial 
animals, etc., to the Fanathenaea and the Great Dionysia, 
and on these occasions displayed their glory to them. 
In the Hellenistic age it became very common for the 


cities to send embassies to each others’ festivals, especially 
to the games. New festivals were instituted, many m 
commemoration of political events, but these are un- 
interesting, comprising only processions, sacrifices, and 
games. These festivals were for a great part an expression 
of the political aspirations of the cities. 

Nilsson, Feste ; I,. Deubncr, Attache Fate (1932-59); P. Stengel, 
The grxech. Kultusal ten timer 1 (lyzo), iqo fl. (including the games), 
Nilsson, G(jR i 2 . H26 If (the panegyreis), M P. N. 

FESTIVALS (Roman). See feriae. 

FESTUS (1), Porcius (PW 36, a very full discussion 
(1953) of the chronological difficulties), succeeded Felix 
(q.v.) as a procurator of Judaea c. A.D. 60 (date very un- 
certain). He fought against the Sicarn and a pseudo- 
prophet and was involved in the controversy between 
the Jews and Agrippa II. He carried on the trial against 
St. Faul, whom he sent to Rome (Acts xxv-xxvi). He 
died in a.d. 62. A. M. 

FESTUS (2), Sextus Fompeius (late 2nd c. a.d.), 
scholar, epitomizer of the I)e significant verborurn of 
Vcrrius Flaccus (q.v. 8). Ol his work (alphabetically 
arranged in twenty books) the first half is lost. Fcstus 
himself was epitomized in the eighth century by Paulus 
Diaconus. The standard edition (including Paulus) is 
that of W. M. Lindsay (1913) whose later edition in 
(llossaria Latina iv (93-467) incorporates Festus material 
gleaned from glossaries. See scholarship, latin. 

Schanz Hosius., § 341. J. F. M. 

FESTUS (3, PW ti), RUFIUS, magister memoriae 
under Valens, wrote a Breviartum rerum gestarum populi 
Romani from the origins to the accession of Valens. 'Flic 
first part described the conquest of the Roman provinces, 
the second the eastern wars from Sulla, especially the 
Parthian Wars. Dedicated to Valens, it appeared after 
the Gothic peace (a.d. 369), at the height of the Persian 
War. It represents ultimately the epitomized Livian 
tradition and a compendious imperial History. 

Ed. W Fiirsler (1R74), C. Wagcner (1BB6); J. W. Eadie, The 
Bmnarium of Festus (19O7). A Munugliano, Conflict between ragun- 
tstn and Christianity in Fourth Century (1963), 95, 98. A. FI Mr D. 

FETIALES, Roman priestly officials who conducted 
international relationships, as treaties and declarations of 
war. They were twenty (Varro ap. Non. 529), forming 
a collegium (Livy 36. 3. 7), variously said to have been 
founded by one or another of the kings; who its head 
was is not known, but it deliberated on questions affect- 
ing the state of war or peace (Varro, ibid.), though only 
in an advisory capacity, like all priestly collegia ; the com- 
monwealth decided what action should be taken. 

Our chief informant as to their ritual is Livy. He 
states (1. 24. 4 ff ) that to make a treaty two fetiales were 
sent. One of these was the uerbenarius or uerbenatus 
(see Pliny, HN 22. 5; Varro ap. Non. 528), who carried 
herbs ( uerbenae , sagmina) from the Arx; the other was 
the pater patratus (of doubtful meaning, most probably 
a ‘fully-created father’, i.e. not merely one by nature, but 
also formally appointed by the state). He, after the terms 
of the treaty had been read aloud in the presence of the 
other state’s fetiales , pronounced a conditional curse on 
Rome if she were the first to break it, confirming this by 
killing a pig with a lapis silex , probably a neolithic imple- 
ment, cf. jupher; stones, SACRED. On occasion several 
pairs of fetiales might be sent (Livy 30. 43. q). 

If an injury were received from another state, the 
pater patratus crossed the border, first announcing, with 
his head veiled in a woollen garment ( ftlurn ), who he was 
and what he came for, calling on Jupiter, fas , and the 
boundaries themselves to hear him and swearing to 
Jupiter that his errand was just. This formula was 
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several times repeated at various stages of the journey. 
If within thirty -three days satisfaction was not given, 
he formally denounced the offending nation to all the 
gods and returned to Kome. The Senate would then 
be consulted by the chief magistrate, and, if it voted for 
seeking satisfaction iusto pioque hello, the fetialis went 
once more to the boundary, and there, after formally 
declaring a state of war in the presence of at least three 
adults, cast across it either an ordinary spear or a cornel 
stake sharpened and hardened in the fire ( hastam prae- 
ustam sanguirteam ; to translate the last word by ‘bloody* 
is a many-times-refuted blunder) (Livy i. 32. 5 ff.). 
In case of war with a distant nation, the spear was cast 
upon a piece of land near the columna bellica in Rome (see 
BF.li.ona), which by a legal fiction was considered hostile 
territory. This was first done in the war with Pyrrhus 
(Servius on Aen. 9. 53 (52)), and was still in use under 
Marcus Aurelius (Dio Cassius 71. 33. 3; see Frazer on 
Ov. Fast. 6. 206). Other functions of the jetiales , how- 
ever, as the formal claim ( clartgatio ) for satisfaction, 
described above, seem to have gone comparatively early 
out of use. Generally the office appears to have lapsed in 
the last century of the Republic Hnd been revived by 
Augustus. (For changes by the end of the third century 
b.c. sec F. W. Walbank, CPhil. 1949. 15 ff-) By a kind of 
pun, the origin of the ins j etude was credited to the 
Aequicoli (‘Plain-dwellers’, misunderstood as ‘cultivators 
of equity'). 

Wissowa, RK 550 ff. ; T. Frank, Roman Imperialism, ch. 1 ; CPhxl. 
IQ12, Mommsen Marquuult, Manuel 1. 280 tl , mi 377 . Latte, HR 
121 ft.; Offilvie, Comm. Ltvy i- 5, 127 11 H. J. U 

FIBULA (irepovi), 1 ropmj). The primitive brooch or 
fibula, of violin-bow form resembling the modern safety- 
pin, is found in late-Bronze-Age times in Greece, north- 
ern Italy, and central Europe. A single centre of diffusion 
is highly probable, and it is now widely accepted that the 
fibula is an Aegean invention, developed in the thirteenth 
century out of a Minoan type of pin which had the end 
bent to prevent slipping. By further bending until the 
end, flattened into a catch, could engage the point, the 
fibula was produced, and the addition of a spiral coil 
at the angle to increase the tension is also of early date. 
Later improvements enlarge the bow so as to grip more 
cloth. Large fibulae from mainland Greece, of Jate- 
Geometnc times, have broad catcbplates with incised 
figure decoration; the Cypriote type has a double-arched 
bow, the Asiatic a stilted one. The ‘spectacle’ type, in 
which the bow is replaced by spiral coils of wire, is con- 
sidered of Danubian origin by some authorities. It was 
current in Greece, and imitated in bone and ivory in the 
seventh century. After 600 u.c. the fibula falls into com- 
parative disuse in Greece, and no new types appear 
until Roman times. In Italy the development is unbroken 
and the types more varied; the bow looped, bent, 
threaded with disks, or thickened into the ‘leech’ or ‘boat 
form; the catchplate set transversely or fantastically 
prolonged. In the fifth century the simpler ‘Ccrtosa’ 
type becomes universal and gives rise to the La T£nc 
forma, in which the spiral spring is bilateral, and ulti- 
mately to the Roman in which, under the early Empire, 
a hinge replaces the spiral. 

C. Blinkenbcrg, Ftbulei greafues et orientates (1026); R. Hiimpe, 
Frilhe griechische Sagenbilder (1936); J. Sundwall, Die dlterrn 
itahschen Fibeln (1943)- F. N. F. 

FIDEICOMMISSUM. A testator could make bequests 
out of his inheritance by legacy (legatum) or fideicommis- 
tum. The principal forms of legatum were; (i) per vindt- 
cationem , which enabled the legatee to claim his legacy 
directly by vindicatio (q.v.) from anyone in possession of 
it, and which was therefore confined to specific things of 
which the testator had dominium (q.v.) ex iure Quiritium\ 
(2) per damnationem , which confined the legatee to a claim 


against the heir, but which had a much wider scope (e.g. 
legacy of an annuity, or of a debt owed to the testator, or 
of an act to be performed by the heir). Whereas a legatum 
had to be left in a prescribed form and was chargeable 
only on an heir appointed by will, a fidetcomrmssum was an 
informal request by the testator to any person who bene- 
fited from the inheritance (by will or on intestacy, by 
legacy or even by another fidneommissum). Such requests 
were originally not legally enforceable, hut were simply 
'committed to the faith’ of the person addressed. Augus- 
tus, however, caused some individual fideicommissa to be 
enforced by the consuls, and they later became generally 
actionable before a praetor fideicommissarius (first ap- 
pointed under Claudius) by cognitio extraordinana. The 
original purpose of fideicommissa was to benefit a person 
who was legally unable to be an heir or a legatee (e.g. a 
peregrine, or a woman debarred by the Lex Voconia 
(q.v.)), but most such persons were excluded during the 
first two centuries a.T)., and a jideicommissum became in 
most respects a formless legacy. It could, however, effect 
a transfer of the entire inheritance from the heir to some 
other person, either immediately or at some future date, 
and could therefore be used to create a ‘family settlement* 
lasting several generations or even indefinitely. Hadrian, 
however, forhade fideicommissa in favour of uncertain 
(including unborn) persons. Justinian revoked this pro- 
hibition but restricted the duration of such settlements to 
four generations. 

The formalities of legata were abolished in a d. 339, 
and Justinian removed all distinctions between different 
types of legatum and almost all distinctions between 
legata and fideicommissa. See also inheritance, law of. 

G. Groaso, I Icgati net dirrxtto romano 2 . (19(12). Tl. N. 

FIDENAE, modem Castel Giuhileo , the first station on 
the Via Salaria (q.v.). In early Latium it frequently 
fought Rome, which controlled a rival Tiber crossing 
5 miles downstream. After 390 u.r . Fidenae dwindled 
to unimportance. Its quarries supplied stone for the 
Servian Walls of Rome. In a.d. 27 an amphitheatre 
collapsed there causing great loss of life. 

E. Pwnaitescu, Ephemens Dacoromana 1924, 416 f. E. 1 '. S. 

FIDES, the Roman personification of good faith. Al- 
though her temple (on the Capitol, near that of Jupiter, 
with whom she is closely connected) is no older thnn 
254 b.c. (see Platner -Ashby, 209), her cult is traditionally 
very old, said to have been founded by Numa(Livy 1.21. 
4). Livy also gives details of her ritual; the fiammes (q.\ .), 
meaning probably the fl amines maiorcs, drove to her 
shrine in a covered carriage drawn by two beasts, and the 
sacrifice!- must have his hnnd covered with a w r hite cloth. 
A pair of covered hands is indeed her symbol, as often on 
coins commemorating the fides of the Augusti, the legions, 
etc., in imperial times. Since giving the hand is a com- 
mon gesture of solemn agreement, the symbolism is 
natural. 

Wissowa, RK 133 f.; Latte, RR 237. H- J. R. 

FIMBRIA, Gaius Flavius (PW 88 ), son of a novus 
homo (consul 104 b.c.) and friend of Marius. lie sup- 
ported Cinna and killed some eminent men after his 
return (87), trying to assassinate or prosecute Scaevola 
(q.v. 4) after the death of Marius who had protected him. 
Sent to Asia in 86 as legate of Valerius Flaccus (q.v. 6), he 
killed him in a mutiny and assumed his command. Ruth- 
less but successful, he nearly captured Mithridates, 
whom Lucullus (q.v. 2) allowed to escape. After his peace 
with Mithridates, Sulla attacked Fimbria with over- 
whelming superiority, forcing him to commit suicide. 
(« 5 ). Bfl ’ 

FINANCE, GREEK AND HELLENISTIC. Con- 
clusions on the revenue and expenditure of the Minoan 
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and Mycenean kings arc at present only guesswork based 
on excavations or disputed Linear B lists and treasury 
accounts. Homeric finance was simple. The kings had 
comparatively high expenses for household, wars, and 
hospitality; their revenues came from the royal estate 
(temenos), from gifts (dotinai), personal services and 
customary contributions ( themisles ) of the people, from 
piracy, presents of foreign merchants and other foreigners, 
tributes and war-booty. 

2. Sparta kept many Homeric characteristics up to 
the Classical period. No regular taxes existed, except 
a small contribution in kind to the kings. The helots 
paid nothing to the State, but gave a share of their crops 
to their Spartan landlords. The perioikoi may have paid 
a small tribute in kind to the kings, who also had a 
privileged share of the spoils. Irregular war revenue 
was derived from the enemy, from contributions of allies, 
or primitive collections within the community. 

3. Exceptional expenses for court and bodyguards, 
public works, colonization, and wars were characteristic 
of the finances of the Greek tyrunts, and it was, as a rule, 
impossible for them to pay all these out of the ordinary 
taxes. Confiscations, irregular levies, monopolies, the 
undemocratic poll-tax on free citizens, and even extor- 
tions had to be introduced to fill the always empty 
treasuries of such governments. 

4. The financial system of the Greek cities, demo- 
cratic and oligarchic, was more developed. Athens took 
the lead and was very often the model for smaller commu- 
nities. The usual expenditure was concerned with police, 
army, navy, lurtificntions, ambassadors, palaestrae, gym- 
nasia, education (a Hellenistic innovation), sacrifices, 
religious festivals, public works (those of Pericles were 
famous), distribution of money (see throrika), grain, and 
other foodstuffs, salaries of State officials and of citizens 
entrusted with official duties (e.g. the Councillors, 
Dicasts, and ekklena of Athens), honorary distinctions 
(e.g., entertainment in the Prytancum at Athens), and the 
maintenance of orphans, invalids, and crippled soldiers. 

5. The State revenues of Greek cities were varied. 
IVlost towns had a considerable income from state 
property, especially mines (e.g. the famous silver mines 
of Laurium in Attica), quarries, houses, and state 
domains. Court fees and tines at Athens and other towns 
were another important source ot revenue. Direct taxes 
were, as a rule, only paid by foreigners, non-citizens, 
and despised professions (e.g. by me tot km, freedrnen, 
he t airai, certain craftsmen, and traders). The indirect 
taxes brought a greater return. The custom dues of 
Attica at the beginning of the fourth century b.c. 
amounted to 2 per cent on both exports and imports 
(during the fifth century, perhaps, only to 1 per cent). 
Of like importance were the customs of the Bosporus 
and Black Sea ports during the Classical period, of 
Rhodes and the Egyptian ports during the Hellenistic. 
Treaties made by Athens and other towns, many of 
which are preserved, provided for delivery, under 
favourable conditions, of grain and materials for army 
and navy. 

6. Excise duties existed, at least in the smaller cities 
of Greece. They may have been influenced, in some 
caseB, by the practice of Hellenistic monarchies. The 
so-called eponia represented ad valorem gate tolls, 
auction taxes, and taxes on sales. They were in some 
places varied for real estate, slaves, cnttle, bread, wheat, 
wine, etc. Another group of excise duties was called 
enkyklia , a Greek term which may be rendered as ‘taxes 
on transport’. Belonging to this group of indirect taxes 
were harbour rights and dues, fishing rights in lakes and 
in the ocean, ferry taxes payable from shippers, pasturage 
taxes, duties for the use of public scales, and for the use 
of temple precincts for business purposes. In addition, 


there were a few land and cattle taxes during the Hellen- 
istic period, and Classical as well as Hellenistic monopolies 
(q.v.). Certain liturgies (q.v.) had to be performed 
regularly too. 

7 . An important item of the Athenian Empire’s 
budget in the fifth and fourth centuries, as well as of 
other hegemonic States, consisted in tribute and con- 
tributions from allies and subject States. The pharos of 
Aristides amounted to 460 talents, a sum which was 
subsequently increased. A certain amount of external 
revenue was derived from lands m the clemchies (q.v.) 
of Athens and other powerful towns which belonged to 
the ruling State and were rented out as in the mother 
country. The regular revenues of Athens, the richest 
town of Classical Greece, were not always sufficient to 
meet expenditure. Irregular sources of income included 
eisphora (q.v.), cpidoseis , and other endowments, sale of 
state property, public loans (often compulsory), selling 
of political rights and honours, tampering with the coin- 
age, war booty, and financial expedients. The Athenian 
Empire and the temple States of Delphi and Olympia 
were able to collect large state treasures in times of peace. 

8 . Remarkable financial systems were developed 111 
the Ptolemaic and Seleucid Empires, Syracuse, Hellen- 
istic India, and other Hellenistic monarchies. The best- 
known of these, the Ptolemaic organization, may be 
described as typical. A planning economy regulated 
the Empire’s budget. Attic and other city-state institu- 
tions weie imitated. The expenditure was similar to that 
of the tyrants, hut on a much larger scale. Monopolies 
(q.v.) were most important for the revenues. The whole 
country-side was farmed out as State land under rigorous 
State control of agriculture. The Greek poll-taxes, 
eponia and enkyklia , were used on a wider scale than in the 
poleis. The Ptolemaic control of agriculture, hanking, 
commerce, and industry of Egypt’s administrative units 
reminds us of the planning economies of the eighteenth 
and twentieth centuries ad. As Greek polis economy 
has influenced all later public financial organization in 
countries with free economy, so most later tendencies 
to planned economy from Byzantium and Hellenistic 
India to modem times seem to show a clear connexion 
with such Hellenistic systems. 

AGR1CUI TUHE, ANTinOSIK, AH 1 STIDFS (l), BANKS, ROl'LE, COINAGH 
(GREEK), DICAST FRIES. FCCLES1A, FISpHORA, FNDOWMIiN rs, EUIJULU5, 
1 NOUSTHY, LAURIUM, Llll'lU.Y, I YCURCUS ( 3 ), MFITCS. MINES, MONEY, 
MONOPOLIES, I’llYTANIS, SI 101*11 Yl AKFS, SOLON, SYMMOR1A, THFOR1KA, 
trifrarchy t'p. with extensive earlier bibliography F. M. Hcirhel- 
heim, Wirtschi \1 tSf*cs chirh te des Altcrlums (1^39), index, 6 v. ‘Staatn- 
wirUchaft' ; An Ancient Kconutnu History i (19^8), a 80 If,, 52a ff. 
passim ; h ( 1964), 118 fT , 133 ff , 22 2 ff., 338 ff . ; Hundivbrterbuch der 
Sosiahvirtschaften (1956. 19(12, 19(13), art. ‘CleM- und Muenz- 

J eschichte 1', Stadt 1 1*, ‘Wirtachaftsaeachichtc II, 1 , 2 A’; Kl. 

’ aulv , n vv ‘Amo’, 'Ilank-Wesen’, ‘BcrRbau’, 'Durlchcn', ‘Eiknstc’, 
‘Finanz’, Wrilschult’, 'Hrkalosie', ‘Ilcktemoroi’, 'Hemiolion', 
'Kxedit'.M. I. Finley, Land Credit tn Ancient Athens (1951) ; M. Th. 
] vender, Corpus des ordonnatices des Ftolemees (1064); Cl. Pr^nux, 
L'eiunonuc royalc des Lanides (1939); Rostov ueff, Hellenistic World. 

V M. H. 

FINANCE, ROMAN. The management of Roman 
public finance formed a part of the general administration 
of public business; decisions relating to financial matters 
were made in the Republic by the Senate nnd in the 
Empire by the Emperor. The quaestors, and later other 
officials, in charge of the aerarium (q.v.) came to the post 
as a stage in a senatorial career, and had the duty of making 
payments when instructed and of preserving the cash and 
documents kept there, but had no responsibility for 
financial decisions or policy. Very little is known of the 
functions of the a rationibus, later rationales , employed 
by the Emperor. Only in the fourth century a.d. do we 
find the office of the Praetorian Prefect making up some- 
thing resembling an annual budget, to determine the level 
of the indictiones (q.v.), or exactions in kind. Throughout 
Roman history there is little or no evidence of interest 
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either in the technicalities of public accounts or budgeting, 
or even (except with the systematic reform by Diocletian) 
m the general structure of State finance or the principles 
of financial policy. Cicero’s speeches de lege agraria , 
however, emphasize the importance of the ager publicus 
as a source of revenue and a reserve of wealth for the 
State. In the speech, directed to the conditions of the 
early third century A.D., which Cassius Dio (q.v. 2) puts 
into the mouth of Maecenas in book 52 of Ins Roman 
History , he proposes that public properties derived lrom 
confiscation should be sold, and the proceeds loaned to 
landholders; the needs of the State, which should be 
carefully calculated, should be met primarily from the 
revenue from mines and other properties; only then 
should taxes, direct and indirect, be levied. The anony- 
mous author of the treatise de rebus bellicis(q.v.) t probably 
written in the second half of the fourth century, makes 
proposals designed to decrease the burden of taxation and 
allow agriculture to flourish, specifying fraud at the mint, 
the corruption and excessive exactions of governors and 
tax-collectors, and the superfluous size of the army as the 
evils to be dealt with. 

If serious analyses are lacking in our sources, so also 
arc extended financial documents comparable to those 
of classical Athens. Only the two main inscriptions of 
Trajan’s ahmenta (q.v.) give substantial quantities of 
information on the workings of a financial operation — 
itself one which was quite unrepresentative of normal 
financial business. Frontinus’ De aquae duetu includes 
some details of the expenditure on and revenue from the 
aqueducts of Rome. 

Our earliest evidence for the general structure of 
Roman public finance conies from the sketch of the 
Roman constitution in the sixth book of Polybius, re- 
flecting conditions in the mid second century B.c. The 
acrarium was managed by two urban quaestors; hut all 
decisions as to payments from it were made by the Senate. 
On setting out on campaign a consul could draw funds 
on his own responsibility. But further payments, for the 
supplies, clothes, or pay of the army, bad again to he 
authorized by the Senate. The Senate also made a quin- 
quennial grant to the censors (q.v.), on the basis of which 
they let out contracts for building and repairs of public 
buildings in Rome and the municipia and coloniae of 
Italy, and for the exploitation of public properties — 
rivers, harbours, gardens, mines, and land. Ultimate 
control of the contracts, for instance in altering the terms, 
again lay with the Senate. 

The acquisition, from the third century onwards, of 
provinces outside Italy led to two main developments, 
not included in Polybius’ sketch, the raising of tribute 
(see thiijutum) in cash or kind, collected by publtcani 
(q.v.) whose greatest period of influence covered the last 
century and a half of the Republic ; and the establishment 
of provincial governors, who were made n grant, again 
by the Senate, for the expenses of themselves and their 
staff, and thereafter were responsible, with the provincial 
quaestor (q.v.), for revenue and expenditure in the pro- 
vince (the system is most fully illustrated by Cicero’s 
Verrines). On his return the governor presented his 
accounts ( rationes ) to the aerarium \ it is evident that 
these could be very perfunctory (see Verr, 2. 1. 36) and 
afForded no real check on the disposition of the funds. A 
stricter procedure was laid down hy Julius Caesar, in 
accordance with which one copy of the rationes had to be 
left at each of two cities in the province, and a third 
deposited at the Aerarium. 

The aerarium was the central depository of the State, 
for both cash and documents; the question of to what 
extent cash was physically transferred to it from the 
provinces remains, at all periods, quite obscure. Plut. 
Cat. Min. 16 is the best evidence for the functions of 


the quaestor, and his relations with the aerarium scribes. 
The aerarium contained the documents relating to the 
finance of the state, but its officials did not compile them 
into any Rort of budget. The earliest examples of general 
accounts of the public funds arc the rationes imperii pub- 
lished by Augustus, Tiberius (until A.n. 26), and Gaius, 
and the breviaria prepared by Augustus in 23 b.c. and 
A.D. 14. No rationes appear to have been published after 
the reign of Gaius; but the existence, from Tiberius 
onwards, of the post a rationibus, first held by imperial 
freedmen and later hy eqmtes , seems to indicate that 
rationes continued to be prepared. Precise evidence about 
the functions of the a rationibus 15 not abundant. Statius, 
Silv. 3.3. 85-1 10, gives valuable details of the revenues 
and expenditures with which he was concerned; an 
inscription (OIL ix. 2438) shows an a rationibus of 
Marcus Aurelius concerned with protecting imperial 
flocks in Italy. 

The establishment of the Empire meant the transfer 
from the Senate to the Emperor of the effective power of 
decision in financial matters, although the Senate re- 
tained the function of making routine votes of funds, 
especially for expenditures in Rome. The publicani 
ceased, finally, to collect tribute (q.v.) but continued to 
collect indirect taxes (see VECTIGAL) until replaced in the 
second century by imperial procurators (q.v.). A compli- 
cation was introduced in the pattern of State finance hy 
the appearance of the imperial treasury or fist us (q.v.) 
whose origins, legal nature, and revenues remain in dis- 
pute. The first three centuries saw also the steady accre- 
tion of landed property (some of it from confiscation or 
inheritance) in the hands of the Emperor; the importance 
of revenue from such property is likely to have been con- 
siderable, but cannot he accurately assessed. From c. A.n. 
200 documents reveal oflicials of two apparently separate 
types of imperial property, the patnmonium (q.v.) and 
the res privata ; the distinction between them remains 
obscure. Whal is certain is that a considerable role 111 
expenditure on public needs was played hy the private 
funds of the Emperor; this is most fully attested at the 
very beginning of the Empire, in the Res Gestae of 
Augustus. By the third century little real distinction re- 
mained between public funds and properties and those of 
the Emperor. 

The third century saw 7 the culmination of two develop- 
ments, the increasing strain ol maintaining a permanent 
regular army without significant quantities of booty to 
compensate (in the Empire only Trajan’s conquest of 
Dacia in 105-6 produced booty in large amounts), and 
the depreciation of the currency; the third century also 
witnessed a rapid inflation of prices. The result was a 
decline in the importance of the fixed cash tribute of the 
provinces (partly compensated for hy ever more frequent 
demands for aurum coronanum , q.v.) and a tendency for 
the State to demand instead supplies in kind for payment 
to troops and oflicials. Under Diocletian the irregular 
requisitions in kind of the third century were put on a 
regular basis ; censuses were taken throughout the Empire 
and payments assessed by units ol population ( capitatio ) 
and of land (iugatio). The principles and workings of 
this system, which certainly varied from area to area, are 
still subject to debate. But it seems to have produced a 
more equitable assessment of capacity to pay and pro- 
vided a measure of stability fur the finance of the later 
Empire. 

This period saw the full development of various ten- 
dencies manifest in the finance of the Principatc. The 
Prefects of the aerarium are attested until the middle of 
the fourth century hut were of no importance in the 
finance of the Empire as a whole. 'Phis was managed by 
three departments, the res privata which dealt primarily 
with imperial property, the sacrae largitiones , which con- 
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trolled mines, mints, and State factories, collected taxes 
and levies in cash, and paid donatives to the troops, and 
the most important of tlu* three, the office of the Praetor- 
ian Prefects, which was responsible for the rations of 
soldiers and officials, for the maintenance of the cursus 
publicus and of most public buildings, nnd for calculating 
annually the required rate of the indiction to produce 
the supplies in kind. 

J Marquardt, Rbrrusche Fmanzvvrrvaltung 1 (i88a) — Organisation 
Ftnanrih e (1888) , H'.nik, Fean. Survey 1 ami v; Jones, Loiter Rom. 
F.mp., 41 1 if. F. CJ. II. M. 

FIRE. That the central importance of fire was widely 
recognized is shown by its prominence both in myth (esp. 
Prometheus) and in cosmological speculation. Since until 
recent times its kindling required considerable effort, the 
easiest way to ensure the availability of fire was to have a 
flame or glowing embers (£coirvpa) always burning. The 
ubiquity of perpetual fires, both in public ritual and in 
private houses, may have been largely due to this, al- 
though there are indications that some ‘everlasting’ fires 
(e.g. that of Vesta) were rekindled annually. Similarly, 
banishment was traditionally aquae et ignis interdictio. If 
the tire went out and could not be relit from a neighbour’s 
hearth, the most primitive way of restarting it was to rub 
two pieces of wood together until the friction generated 
sufficient heat. The usual nupciuo ( ignianum , ignitabulum), 
however, was a kind of ‘drill’, consisting of a rpvnavov 
( terebra ), for which laurel wood was thought best, and an 
enxdpcL (tabula), preferably of ivy-wood, in which it was 
rapidly rotated, usually with the aid of a thong or a bow- 
hke contrivance. But side by side with this it was known, 
by the fifth century n.r. or earlier, that sparks could be 
struck from pyrites or flint with a second stone or with 
a piece of iron or steel to set alight tinder (fames) of dry 
leaves, fungus, or similar material (later sometimes sticks 
dipped in sulphur). Finally, it was known also, at least by 
Aristophanes’ time, that the rays of the sun could by re- 
fraction in a suitably shaped piece of glass or rock-crystal 
(or even in drops of oil or water) be sufficiently concen- 
trated to kindle tinder placed at the focal point. But this 
method of fire-lighting was probably very rare, and the 
use of reflection from a concave (metal) mirror was al- 
most certainly even rarer. Yet Archimedes may well have 
known the theory of kindling fire at a distance by so 
arranging a group of mirrors that they reflect the sun’s 
rays to a common focus ; but the story that he set fire to 
the Roman fleet in this way must be apocryphal. 

Theophrastus., de Jgnc M. II Morgan, Harv. Stud. 1890, 13 ff. 
(with sources). L. A. M. 

FIRMICUS MATERNUS, Julius, of Syracuse, wrote 
(a.d. 334-7) an astrological treatise, Mathesis , in eight 
books, the first containing an apologia for astrology. 
Firmicus urges the highest moral integrity on the astro- 
loger. The conflict between destiny and freedom of will he 
resolves on Stoic lines . the soul, he mg divine, can triumph 
over the stars. Firmicus shows small technical knowledge ; 
his merit, if any, is rhetorical and stylistic. Later, con- 
verted to Christianity, he wrote a fanatical De errore 
profanarum reltgionum — of great interest to the student of 
religion — urging Constantius and Constans to eradicate 
paganism. Dom Morin’s attribution of Consultatinnes 
Zacchaei et Apollonii (ed. 1935) to this author has not 
gained universal acceptance. 

Texts. Mathrsts, Kroll-Skulsch-Ziegler (1897-1913). De errore , 
K. Ziegler (1953, trans., 1953); with comm.,;G. Hcutcn (also trans., 
1938), A. Pastonno (195b). L. R. P.; A. H.-W. 

FIRST FRUITS. The rite of bringing first fruits to the 
gods is not strongly characterized in ancient Greece. 
It is comprised under the rite known as panspermia, the 
bringing of a mixture of fruits at various festivals, some- 


times cooked in a pot (at the Thargeha and the Pyan- 
opsia). GaXvaiu. are, according to the lexicographers, 
aparchai (q.v.) of the fruits and also the first loaf baked 
after the threshing. The opinions have been advanced 
that the offering of first fruits represents the breaking of 
the taboo imposed upon the unripe fruits and that it 
serves to enhance the power of the remaining crop ; in the 
opinion of the Greeks themselves they were brought in 
order to ensure fertility ; they were also called *.vm)pLa., 

i.e. a Good Year. They survive in ecclesiastical usage to- 
day under the ancient name KoWufia. 

Nilsson, GGR i J . 127 ff. M. P. N. 

FISCUS originally meant 'basket' or ‘money-bag’ and 
thence came to he used, in relation to private persons, 
like ‘pocket’ (‘ex suo fisco’, Val. Max. 6. 2. 11), or, in an 
administrative context, to mean the public funds held by 
a provincial governor (Cic. Verr. 2. 3. 197; Suet. Div. 
Aug. 1 01). Its most important use came to be that of 
denoting the funds of the Emperor, as opposed to the 
public aerarium (q.v.). 

The question of the origins, legal nature, and revenues 
of the imperial jiscus lennuns in dispute. The principal 
views are : 

1. The Jiscus was the property of the Emperor; its in- 
come was formed principally by the revenues of the 
imperial provinces (Mommsen, Rom. Staatsr. ii J . 
998 ff.). On this view the distinction between fisens 
and aerarium was a product ol the ‘dyarchy’ of 
Emperor and Senate, and of the division of the 
provinces. 

2. 'Fuselis’ was used originally only of the private funds 
of the Emperor (Sen. de ben. 7. 6. 3), by extension 
from the usage relating to private persons. Its 
revenues came at first from properties, gifts, and 
inheritances, plus probably aurum coronurium (q.v.) 
and manubiae (q.v.), and its steady acquisition of 
wider sources of income represents an encroach- 
ment of the Emperor on the public domain. 

3. The Jiscus was in part the property of the Emperor, 
but the word is also used, by extension from the 
usage relating to the funds held by proconsuls, 
to refer to the public funds held by the Emperor, 
principally in his capacity as governor of the im- 
perial provinces. 

It is clear that by the end of the first century, if not 
before, the Jiscus was a recognized legal entity. Nerva 
appointed u praetor to hear cases between the Jiscus and 
privati(Dxg. 1. 2. 2. 32), while Hadrian instituted the post 
of advocalus Jisci to represent the Jiscus in such cases. The 
legal writers of the late second and third centuries indi- 
cate that the Jiscus has a number of important privileges 
in litigation; in this period such cases were normally 
judged hy imperial procurators (q.v.). 

A number of other Jisci (Jiscus A siaticus, Jiscus Alexan - 
drinus, Jiscus Jrumentartus, Jiscus castrensis, Jisci trans - 
marint) are known only from inscriptions of the imperial 
liberti attached to them; nothing is known of their nature 
or of their relationship to the Jiscus. The Jiscus libertatis 
et peculiorum presumably received the payments made 
by imperial slaves for manumission, and the property 
which reverted to the Emperor from his slaves and liberti 
on death. 

The Jiscus Iudaicus received the special poll-tax of two 
denarii p.a. paid by all Jews after the revolt of 66-70. 
Cases relating to this payment were heard hy u procurator 
(Suet. Dom. 12) and ostraka and a papyrus recording 
payment of the tax are known from Egypt. 

O. Hirachfeld, Die kaisrrlichm Venualtungsheamlen (1905), 29 ff., 
48 ff. ; S. Holla, Die Enhoicklung des Fisk us zum Frivatrechts- 
subjekt (1938); H. l,A9t, JRS 1944, Siff-; G. H. V. Sutherland, 
AjFhtl. 1945, 151 ff-; A. H. M. Jonea.j/LS 1950, 22 ff (™ Studies in 
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Homan Government and 1 a iw (i960), 99 ff.); F. Millar, JRS 1963, 
29 If ; P. A. Drunt, JRS 1966, 75ft. Fiscus Iudatctu : Trherikover 
and Fuks, Corpus Fapyrorum Judaic arum 11 (1960), 1 1 1 ff. F. G B. M. 

FISH, SACRED. Fish were held sacred by various 
Oriental peoples. The Egyptian priests abstained from 
fish(Hdt. 2. 37) and there were local taboos on particular 
species. The Syrian reverence for fish early impressed 
the Greeks (Xen. An. 1. 4. 9); the temples of Atargatis 
(q.v.) regularly contained a pool for them, and a lex sacra 
from Smyrna ( SIG 997 — Sokolowski, Lots sacries de 
V A sie mtneure , 1955, 17) deals with their care. Atargatis 
punished with illness eaters of fish (Menand. fr. 544, 
Kock), and the taboo may have originated in the un- 
wholesomeness of the local species. Her priests, how- 
ever, ate them daily in a ritual meal (Mnaseas, F 1 IG iii. 
> 55 ). and they were a sacred food also in Thracian and 
Samothracian mystery cults, perhaps through Oriental 
influence; Julian (Or. 5. 176 d) says they were sacrificed 
in certain mystic rites {and see voi.canus). The early 
Christian symbolism of may be in part connected 

with their sanctity in Syria, but its popularity was 
enhanced by its equation with the formula ’/ (rjaovs) 
X(pLtnos) Q(cqv) u(iov) c»(o jttJp), which constituted a con- 
venient confession ol faith. See mkixo. 

F. Cumont, PW, r v. 'Tchlhys' , F. J. Doljfer, IX&YC 1910, 1028-43 ; 
C. Andrenen, Die Religion in Grschtchte und Urge-moan 1 (ed. 11 . 
Gunkel and L. Zschainuck, 1956-62), r.v. 'Fisch'. F. R W. 

FLACCUS (1), Quintus Fulvius {PW 59), as consul 1 
(237 B.c.) fought against the Gauls in north Italy; censor 
(231); consul 11 (224) he temporarily subdued the Don; 
praetor urbanus in 215 and again extra ordinem in 214 to 
guard Rome; magister equitum (213). As consul III (212) 
he captured Hanno’s camp near Beneventum, thus cut- 
ting off supplies from Capua, which he then besieged and 
captured as proconsul (21 1) ; proconsul in Campania and 
dictator to hold the elections (210); consul IV (209), he 
won over some Lucnnian hill-towns. He served again as 
proconsul (208/7), opposed Scipio's African expedition 
(205), and died soon ufterwards. 11 . H. S. 

FLACCUS (2), Quintus Fulvius ( PW 61) {cos. 179 
B.c), son of (1) above, was cunile aedile in 184. As 
praetor in Spain in 182 he opened the campaigns against 
the Celtibenans (182—180) which led to the settlement of 
Ti. Sempronius Gracchus. Consul in 179 in Liguria, he 
became censor in 174, repatriating Latins in Rome and 
controlling the equites . In 173 he dedicated a temple to 
Fortuna Equestxis, after despoiling the temple of Hera 
Lacinia in Croton. lie committed suicide in 172. It is 
doubtful whether he built the Via Fulvia. A fine general 
and conservative senator, his career marks the Fulvian 
predominance after Scipio Africanus. 

Scullard, Rom Pol . 149, 190 ff. A. II. McD. 

FLACCUS (3), Marcus Fulvius {PW 58), supporter of 
Ti. Gracchus (q.v. 3) and agrarian commissioner from 
1 30 n.c. When the commission was prevented from apply- 
ing the Gracchnn limits on public land to the Italians 
{see scipio n), he proposed to offer them the citizen- 
ship to obtain the land, thus introducing the 'Italian 
question' into Roman politics. Elected consul (125) on 
this platform against Optimate opposition, he was cir- 
cumvented by the Senate, which ordered him to assist 
Massilia against the Salluvii. Returning to triumph (123), 
he stooped to a tribunate (122) to aid C. Gracchus (q.v. 
4) in carrying out an amended version of his policy and 
shared in his defeat and death (121). Cicero’s description 
of him as a scholar (Brutus 108) helps to reveal the dis- 
tortion that his picture has suffered in hostile sources. 

E. Badian, Foreign Chentelae (1958). 176. E. B. 


FLACCUS (4), Lucius Valerius (PW 173), the friend 
and colleague of Cato, curule aedile (201 b.c.), praetor in 
Sicily (199), was consul with Cato in 195, defeating the 
Boians and Insuhrians (1 95-1 94). Legate at Thermopylae 
(191), he was triumvir in 190-189, reinforcing Placentia 
and Cremona and founding Bononin. Censor with Cato 
(184), he became princeps senatus on the death of Scipio 
Africanus; he died in 180. Capable but not outstanding, 
he maintained a conservative traditionalism against 
Hellenism in Rome. 

Scullard, Rom. Pol 124, 137, 153 IT. A. H McD. 

FLACCUS (5), Lucius Vai.erius (PW 176), flamen 
Martialis, was prosecuted repetundarum (101 B.C. ?) after 
his praetorship (Cic. Div. Caec. 63). Consul in 100 with 
Manus, he was, according to Rutilius (q.v. 1), ‘more his 
slave than his colleague’. As censor (97) with Antonius 
(q.v. 1), he apparently helped to enrol Italians generously 
as citizens. Made princeps senatus by Marcius Philippus 
(q.v. 4) and Pcrpcrna (q.v. 2) in 86, he worked for accom- 
modation with Sulla ; he joined him in time and (as inter- 
rex, late 82) secure him a vote of indemnity and election 
to the dictatorship, becoming his magister equitum. He 
seems to have died soon after, as lie is not mentioned 
again. E. B. 

FLACCUS (6), Lucius Valerius (PW 178), was unsuc- 
cessfully prosecuted after his aedileship (98 B.C.) by 
Dccianus; he governed Asia after his praetorship. As 
suffect consul succeeding Marius (86) he was given the 
command against Mithridates in 86, passed a law cancel- 
ling three-quarters of all dehts, and left for Asia, which he 
reached without a clash with Sulla. Bur he was murdered 
in a mutiny brought about by Fimbria (q.v.), who 
assumed his impenum. E D. 

FLACCUS (7), Lucius Valerius (PIP 179), son of (6), 
served under his father and on the laner’s death fled to 
his uncle Gaius in Gaul. He was military tribune under 
Servilius (q.v. 1) Vatia in Cilicia, quaestor in Spain under 
Piso (q.v. 4), legate of Metellus (q.v. 8) in Crete, then 
perhaps under Poinpey. As urban praetor (63) he assisted 
Cicero against the Catilinarians und, alter governing 
Asia (62-61), was successfully defended by him repetun- 
darum in a largely extant speech (59). Legate of Piso 
(q.v. 5) in Macedonia, he died c. 54. E. D. 

FLACCUS (8), Verrius, a freedman, the most erudite of 
the Augustan scholars and teacher of the grandsons of 
Augustus. His works (now lost) included Libn rerum 
memoria dignarum (freely used by Pliny the Elder), De 
obscuris Catnmt, JAbn rerum Etruscarurn, and De ortho- 
graphia. The Fasti Praenestini (CIL i 2 ) were also drawn 
up by him. But he is best known for his lost Libri de 
significatu verborum in which he quoted freely from the 
earlier republican authors. Ills material he arranged in 
alphabetical order and devoted several books to each 
letter. From the epitome made by Festu9 (q.v. 2) we can 
gain some idea of the richness of learning contained in 
this work of Verrius Flaccu9, which was a quarry for the 
scholars of the immediately succeeding generations. 

Schanz-HoftiuB, §§ 340-111. J. F. M. 

FLACCUS (9), Aulus Avillius (PW 3), schoolfellow of 
C. and L. Caesar (q.v. 6, 7) and a friend of Tiberius and 
Macro (q.v.). In A.D. 29 he prosecuted Agrippina (q.v. 2). 
As prefect of Egypt (32-8) he was friendly to the Greek 
elements there, and so anti-Jewish. Philon (q.v. 4) wrote 
EU aKKov against him. In 38 he was unexpectedly 
arrested, condemned at Rome, perhaps on a charge of 
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plotting with Tiberius (2) Gemellus and Macro, banished 
to Andros, and later put to death on Gaius’ instructions. 

Philo, In Flaceum ed. H. Box (1930); J. P. V. L). Balsdon, The 
Emperor Gaius (1934), izg ff. ; A. Stein, Die Pritfekten von Agypten 
1950). 26 f. A. M.;T. J.C. 

FLAMINES. The word flamen appears to mean 'priest' 
or ‘sacnficer’, cf. Old Icelandic blot, 'sacrificial feast’, etc. 
(Walde, Lat. etym. Wort . 2 (1910), s.v.). In Home the 
flamines were a group of fifteen priests, three matores and 
twelve minores, forming part of the collegium pontificum. 
Each was assigned to the cult of one god, though he might 
on occasion take part in the worship of some other; 
e.g. the flamen Quirinahs conducted the ritual of the 
Robigalia, Ov. Fasti 4. 910; Varro, Ling. 5. 84, Cic. 
Leg. 2. 20. The three maiores were the flamen Diahs, 
of Jupiter; Martiahs, of Mars; Quirinalis, of Quirinus 
(Gaius 1. 1 12). The first of these was obliged to observe 
an amazingly elaborate system of taboos, all designed to 
keep his extremely holy person from any pollution or 
bad magic (list, with authorities, Marquardt-Wissowa, 
Staatsverw* iii. 328 ff.); it is probable that the obser- 
vances of the other two were, at least originally, hardly 
less complicated. It is further highly likely that the 
Dialis represented an ancient king, sec Rose, Roman 
Questions of Plutarch, 111. Of the twelve minores we 
know the following ten: Volturnalis, Palatualis, Kuri- 
na I is, Floralis, Falacer, Pomonalis (these seem to have 
been the last six, Festus, 144. 12 ff. Lindsay; all six 
in Ennius ap. Varr. op. cit. 7. 45); Volcanalis (Varr. 
op. cit. 5. 84), Cerialis (CIL xi. 5028), Carmentahs 
(Cic. Brut. 56), Portunahs (Festus, 238. 9 Lindsay), 
but the order of precedence of these four is unknown. 
Their deities were respectively Volturnus, Pales, Furnna, 
Flora, Falacer, Pomona, Volcanus, Ceres, Carmentis, and 
Poitunus. The Divi, lrorn Julius Caesar in 42 H.C., were 
regularly nssigned special flamines. 

Latte, RR 36, 404 H J. R. 

FLAMININUS (1), Tims Quinctius (PW 45) cos . 198 
B.c., the victor of Cynostcphalae, was military tribune 
under Marcellus (208 n c.), propraetor extra ordinem at 
Tarentum (205-204), and for his philhellenism and diplo- 
matic address became consul in 198, not yet thirty, to win 
the support of Greece against Philip V in the Second 
Macedonian War. After Cynoscephalae (197) he confined 
Philip in Macedonia, rejected Aetohan claims in Thessaly, 
and in 196 at the Isthmian Games proclaimed the freedom 
of Greece; in 195 he forced Nabis to surrender Argos. 
In 194 he evacuated Greece, and the Greek cities 
honoured him as deliverer. In 194-193 he upheld against 
Antiochus’ envoys the Roman guardianship of Greek 
autonomy in Asia Minor, and in 193-192 suppressed 
Nabis, but failed to check the pro-Syrian policy of 
Aetolia. After Thermopylae (191) he procured a truce 
in Greece. Censor in 189 with M. Marcellus, his liberal 
policy appears in the restoration of the Campanians' 
census rights. In 183 he demanded the surrender of 
Hannibal from Pmsias. He died in 174; a son was consul 
in 150 and a grandson consul in 123. Ambitious and 
idealistic, he was in his philhellenism and policy a rival 
rather than a prot£g£ of Scipio Afncanus, and this, with 
his diplomacy and generalship, made him the Senate’s 
best instrument m establishing a protectorate over an 
autonomous Greece. 

Folyb. bUs 17-18; Livy, bks. 32-36; 38. 28 and 36; 39. 51; Flut. 
Flam. Ci. Colin, Rome et la Grice (1905). 82 ff ; L. Homo, Hev. hut. 
1916, 241 ff.; 1916, 1 ff ; De Sanctis, Star. Rom. iv. 1. 7ft ff. ; A. 
Aymard, Les Premiers Rapports de Rome et de la confederation achatenru 
(1938); F W Walbank, Philip V of Macedan (1940); Scullard, Rom. 
Pol. 97 ff., 1 19, 175. Coin-portrait; C. Seltmann, Greek Coins, 221 f. 

A. H. McD. 


FLAMININUS (2), Lucius Quinctius (PIF43), cos. 192 
B.C., curule aedilc (201 B.c.), praetor (199), commanded 
the Roman fleet in Greece in 198-194 fur his brother T. 
Flamininus. Consul in 192, he was guilty of oppression 
in Gaul, for which on moral grounds Cato expelled him 
from the Senate in 184^ A. il. Mi n. 

FLAMINIUS ( 7 W 2), Gaius, a novus homo who reacncd 
the consulship in 223 li.c. and was the greatest popular 
leader before the Gracchi to challenge the senatorial 
government. Tnbunus plebis in 232 B.c., despite bitter 
senatorial opposition he carried a timely measure to 
distribute tojpoor Roman citizens the ciger Galltcus 
{let Picenm), recently confiscated from the Senones. A 
hostile aristocratic tradition (preserved by Polybius and 
probably reflecting Fabius Pictor) alleges that this caused 
the beginning of ‘the demoralization of the people’ and, 
by annoying the Gauls, hastened the Gallic invasion of 
225 ; further, it was alleged that his own father opposed 
Flaminius. As praetor in 227 he was the first to hold that 
office m Sicily: his governorship was popular. Consul I 
(223), he Jed the first Roman army across the Padus dis- 
regarding a senatorial order to return to Rome. He 
defeated the Insuhres: accounts which assign the victory 
to the legions’ efficiency in spite of their general’s rash- 
ness arc suspect. He celebrated a triumph at the people’s 
wish despite senatorial objection. He was magister 
equitum to his enemy Q. Fabius Maximus (221). As 
censor (220) he bmll the Via Flaminia (q.v.) and the 
Circus Flaminius. The reform of the Comitia Centuriata, 
which Mommsen assigned to his censorship, is probably 
earlier. Alone of the senators, he supported the Lex 
Claudia {see CLAUDIUS 7). His election to a second con- 
sulship in 217 was a popular criticism of the Senate’s 
conduct of the Hannibalic war. He guarded the Western 
Apennines at Arretium ; when Hannihal passed, he 
hastened south (probably to join his colleague Scrvilius 
with whom it was alleged he refused to co-operate) but 
fell into Hannibal’!! ambush at Lake Trasimene, where his 
army was destroyed and he himself met a hero’s death, 
a fate which hostile tradition attributed to his disregard 
of the customary religious ceremonies. 

K. Jacobs, Gaius Flamtmus (1938; written in Dutch); F. Caasola, 
/ Gruppi poh tin romant nel III Ui . a C. (1962), 209 fl (unorthodox: 
cf JRS 1963. 185 f ), Z. Yavetz, Athenaeum 196 2, 325 ff. II. H. S. 

FLAVIUS (i,P W 15), Gnafus, son of a liber tus of Appius 
Claudius (q.v. 4) Caecus, whose secretary he became. 
Pomponius (q.v. 6) relates that he purloined a MS. of 
Appius* containing the Legis aetiones {see law and pro- 
cedure, roman ti . 2) and published it (but perhaps 
Appius in fact instigated his act). Tins publication 
(known as Ius civile Flavianum) was supposedly the first 
to give the people knowledge of the forms of procedure, 
which had been the monopoly ol the pontiffs. For this 
service Flavius became tribunus plebis, senator, and aedilis 
curulis in spite of his humble origin. In his aedileship 
(304) lie exhibited in the forum the calendar of court-days 
on which the legis actio was admissible. 

F. Schulz, History of Roman Legal Science (1946), 9 ff. (criticizing 
this traditioiml account); A. K. Michels, The Calendar of the Roman 
Republic (U.S.A. 1967), 108 ff. A. B.; B. N. 

FLAVIUS (2) FELIX ; his verses, often unclassicol in 
quantities, are preserved with Florentinus’ verses in the 
Anthologia Latina (ed. Riese, 254). 

FLEVO LACUS, the Zuyder Zee. In Roman times it 
was a lake (whose name is preserved in Vli eland), with 
an island of the same name; most of the Frisian Islands 
were then part of the muinland. The waterways of this 
region were used by the Roman fleets in the wars of 
Drusus, Tiberius, and Germanicu6 ; and Drusus canalized 
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the Vecht for navigation from the Rhine to the sea. 
Knowledge of the shape and size of the Zuydcr Zee in 
the Roman period may he considerably affected by 
current studies on relative sea-level in the North Sea 
region. O. B. ; P. S. 

FLORA (Oscan Flusia : Conway, ltal. Dial. no9. 46; 
175 a; L 24), an Italian goddess of flowering or blossom- 
ing plants. The antiquity of her cult in Rome is proved by 
the existence of a jlamen Floruits (cf. flamines), but her 
festival is not in the 'calendar of Numa’ ( see calendars), 
and therefore was movable ( conceptiuae ). In 238 r.c., hy 
advice of the Sibylline books, she wn9 given a temple 
(Pliny, HN 18. 286; cf. Platner-Ashhy, 209 f.). Its 
dedication duy was 28 Apr., and games (ludi Florales) 
began to be celebrated then annually in 173 n.c. (Ov. 
Fast. 5. 329 f.). These included farces ( mimt ) of a highly 
indecent character (Ov. ibid. 331 and Frazer, ad loc.). 
Foreign, probably Greek iniluence accounts for this 
non-Italian feature (Aphrodite AvOtlu?). 

Wissowa, RK 197; Latte, RR 71. II. J. R. 

FLORENTLA, the modern Florence , probably was not 
an Etruscan foundation. It may have been in existence 
by the time of the Civil Wars (Floras 2. 8 : text doubtful 
and certainly exaggerated), and possibly received a colony 
under the Triumvirs {Lib. Colon. 213). In Tiberius' 
reign a Florentine mission to Rome asked that the Clanis 
be not diverted into the Amus (Tac. Ann. 1. 79). Other- 
wise Florentiu played no recorded part in history until 
lute imperial times. In the fifth century it was a con- 
siderable fortress (Procop. Coth. 3. 5. 6); hy Lombard 
times apparently the capital of a duchy. 

L. A. Milam, Mon. Ant. lRgfi; F. Pucci, Short Hutory of Florence 
(Florence, 1939); C i. Maetzke, Florentta (1941); C. llardie, JRS 
1965, 122 fT. F.. T. S. 

FLORIANUS, Marcus Anniijs (PIV 46), praetorian 
prefect of the Emperor Tacitus — of whom he was wrong- 
ly said to be the brother. On the death of Tacitus at 
Tyana he seized the Empire and was recognized every- 
where except in Syria and Egypt, which set up Probus. 
Probus took the field against him at Tarsus and, by 
cleverly delaying the campaign, tired out and demoralized 
Florianus’ troops. Florianus was put to death by his own 
men (autumn a.d. 276). n. M.; B. H. W. 

FLORUS (PW q) {Lucius Ann{a)eus F. in Cod. Palat. 894 
and most editions, Julius F. in Cod. Bamberg.) is gener- 
ally held to be identical with Floras the poet-friend of 
Hadrian and with P. Annius Floras, author of the im- 
perfectly preserved dialogue Vergiltus orator an poeta {see 
infra). The dialogue states that he was bom in Africa and 
in boyhood took part unsuccessfully in the Capitoline 
competition under Domitian; he afterwards settled at 
Tarraco in Spain, but returned to Rome in Hadrian's 
time. His chief work is entitled Epitome bejlorum omnium 
atmorum DCC. lie states (lntrod. § 8) that he is writing 
‘not much less than 200 years after Caesar Augustus'; if 
these words mean the beginning of Augustus’ principale 
(27 B.C.), ‘200 years' is a considerable exaggeration. 

Works. The Epitome is an abridgement of Roman 
history with special reference to the wars waged up to 
the age of Augustus. Some manuscripts describe it as 
an epitome of Livy; but it is sometimes at variance with 
Livy. The author also made use of Sallust, Caesar, and in 
one passage (i. Intr. 4-8) probably the Elder Seneca; and 
there are reminiscences of Virgil and Lucan. It is planned 
as a panegyric of the Roman people. Of the two books the 
first traces the rise of Rome’s military power, the second 
its decline, the former containing wars of conquest down 
to 50 B.C., the latter covering civil wars from the time of 


the Gracchi and going down to the wars of Augustus, 
with the suggestion that the latter had brought peace to 
the world. 

Of the diulogue only a fragment of the introduction 
survives. It wa9 probably written about a.d. 122 (F. 
Schmidinger, ‘Untersuchungen uber Floras’, Neue 
Jahrb. f. Philo! . xx, Supplement 6 , 781 ff.; E. Woelfflin 
{Arch, fur lutein. Lexikogr. vi (1889)) shows that its 
diction closely resembles that of the Epitome. 

Poems. The lines on Hadrian beginning ‘Ego nolo 
Caesar esse’, had the honour of a retort from him (S.H.A. 
Hadr. 16. 3). Other fragments are preserved (Riese, 
Anth. Lat. i. 1, nos. 87-9 and 245-52). They are not 
suilicient to enable judgement to be passed on the author’s 
poetry and hardly justify the theory that the famous 
Pervigilium Venerts is his work (H. O. Muller, de P. 
Annio F. poeta et Pervig. Ven. (1855); E. K. Rand, Rev. 
Et. Lat. 1934, 83 ff. 

Floras in the Epitome shows a certain literary gift, 
marred, however, hy a strong tendency to rhetoric. His 
brevity often entails obscurity, though he sometimes 
produces a felicitous epigram, lie has irritating habits 
of inserting exclamatory remarks and repeating favourite 
words. As an historian lie is often inaccurate in both 
chronology and geography, but the work as a whole 
achieves a limited success as a rapid sketch of Roman 
military history. It was a favourite school-book in the 
seventeenth century. 

LlF* and Works. Srhanz-Hosius, § ^7 ff ; Teuffel-Scbwabe- 
Kroll-Skulsch, (Jest Hu hie der mtmsrhen Litcratur (1913 so), § 34H; 
Wi^ht Duff, Lit Hist. Rome, Silver Age 1 (1960), 5131! ; P. 
uiiccaux, Les A jt teams (1804), 193 R. ; F. Fyssrnhsmlt, Hadrian u. 
F torus (1882); K Srhmiritnget, Uniersuch uber Ft. (1894), O. 
Ilirschkld, Anlage u. Abfasutngssetl d Epitome d FI. (1899), S. 
I.illrdahl, Florusstudu-n (192H), 1 C. JVIulcovati, Athvnatum 1937, 69, 
289 , 1938, 46, hK 

1’hXTS K Mai co vat 1 (1918). (Epitome and Dialogue) O Jahn (1852), 
C. Halm (1854), O. Ross bach (1896). (Forms) L. MueUei, Rutilu 
de Reditu (TeuLmer, 1870). 2 ti 31- 

CoMMFNTARIKS. ShIiiiiimub and ( iruter (ibog) , Freintilicim (1632); 
Griu-vius ( 16S0) , Dukn (17,-14.), Scebudc (1821) 

Translai IONS. Epitome K S. Fonder with k 'xt (Loeb, 1929). 
Poems, with text (Dud, Minor Im t Poet \ 426 fl ) 

E. S. F.; G. I). T. 

FOEDUS means a treaty, solemnly enacted, which 
established friendly association, pia et aeterna pax , and 
alliance between Rome and another State or States for 
perpetuity. Foedus is distinct from indutiac , which ended 
a state of war and were limited in duration up to a cen- 
tury. It might he aequum or iniquum. The former kind 
set both parties on equality, and provided for military 
assistance in defensive wars. The latter marked out 
Rome as infoedere superior, the second pnrty being hound 
to assist Rome in offensive wars also, and to respect the 
dignity of Rome, maiestatem populi Romani comiter 
conseruare. This attempt to express the 9pint of the 
law in the letter indirectly limited the allies’ sovereignty, 
placing them in the relationship of client to patron {see 
socil). Special conditions were not normally added to 
the treaty, being out of place in foedus aequum and un- 
necessary in foedus iniquum , until the later Republic. 
Treaties were usually limited to establishing the general 
alliance, with arrangements for agreed alterations and 
the usual sanctions. The earliest known foedus aequum is 
the treaty of Spurius Cassius (q.v. 1). Foedcra itttqua were 
commonest in Italy and stressed the Roman hegemony 
{see socii). Fetiales (q.v.) or consuls usually officiated, 
but other military commanders aUo could make treaties, 
which then needed ratification at Rome. They were 
published on bronze and kept on the Capitol. Excep- 
tional forms appear in the first two Carthaginian treaties, 
which are of non-Roman type, and the foedus Gabinum 
which mediated the incorporation of Gabii in Rome 
(6th c. b.c.). 

For bibliography see socri. A. N. S.-W. 
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FOLK-SONGS, GREEK. The Greeks, like other 
peoples, had their folk-songs, though it is impossible to 
give dates to them or to construct a history. They may 
be roughly classified as follows: (i) to gods ( Carm . Pop. 
5, 8, 14, 25, 26)1(2) ritual songs (ibid. 2); (3) occupational 
(ibid. 3, 23, 28); (4) averting songs (ibid. 13); (5) love- 
songs (ibid. 7, 27). 

Tfxt. Page, Poet. Mel. Gr. 450-61 : J. M. Edmonds, Lyra Graeca 
(Locb) iii, 488 If. C. M. U. 

FOLK-TALES. Only one mdrchen , told as such, has 
come down to us from antiquity, and that in a literary 
form, Apuleius’ story of Cupid nnd Psyche ( Metam . 4. 
28 ff. ; this is Stitli Thompson C 421). Tertullian names 
two more, adv. Valent. 3. But numerous folk-tale 
themes are to be found scattered up and down classical 
legends, though the chronological question whether the 
theme or the legend is the older often cannot be decided. 
Examples are the external soul (Meleager 1, q.v.); the 
husband who returns just in time to stop his wife, who 
supposes him dead, marrying another (Odysseus, q.v.); 
the unwitting killing by Aedon (q.v.) and Themisto (see 
athamas) of their own children (essentially the story of 
Tom Thumb and the ogre); Home-Comer’s Vow, the 
tale of the man who, like Jephtha, vows to sacrifice the 
first thing which meets him on his return, or otherwise 
to destroy or dispose of it, and is met by his own child. 
This is told of Jdomeneus (q.v. 1). At least one Greek 
tale, that of Odysseus and Polyphemus (ree Cyclopes), 
is found as far away as Lapland (see Qvigstad, Lappiske 
Eventyr or Saga 11 (1928), 448 f.). The vast popularity 
of Homer makes it no wise incredible that we have here 
simply Homer’s story (source unknown). That several 
of the longer cycles of story, as the legends of Perseus 
and of the Argonauts (qq.v.; see S. Hartland, Legend of 
Perseus (1894-6), and Halltday, op. cit. infra (2), 21 fl.), 
are packed with details found in various folk-tules in and 
out of Europe is common knowledge. 

For one common form of (Oriental?) folk-tale, the 
beast-fable, Greece has been a great distributing centre, 
owing to the collections popularly associated with the 
name of Aesop (q.v.). From earlier oral or written versions 
(see Hnlhday (1), 101 ff.; (2), 143 ff.) these apologues 
have spread, first into Latin (Phaedrus, ‘Romulus’, etc.), 
thence into modern languages, meanwhile never ceasing 
to be repeated among the later Greeks themselves. In all 
cases it is necessary to remember the reciprocal action 
between literary and popular compositions. Supposing, 
for example, what is likely in itself, that the beast-fable 
was originally popular and oral, we find it at very varying 
levels. It is used by serious authors to point grave morals 
(Hes. Op. 202 ff. ; Pind. Pyth. 2. 72 ff. ; Acsch. fr. 139 
Nauck). It was a popular form of after-dinner story (Ar. 
Vesp. 1259 f.). It was used ns edifying reading for children 
(Babrius, praef.), and for first exercises in composition 
(Quint. Inst. 1. 9. 2). Finally, it became a popular chap- 
book, and so found its way back into oral or quasi-oral 
circulation. Thus the simple, popular talc may always 
be a worn-down form of the elaborate and literary one, 
not its predecessor. Caution is therefore necessary in 
tracing connexions such as those suggested above. 

W. R Hiilliilay, Greek and Roman Folklore, U.S A. 1027 ('Halli- 
day (1 )’) ; Indo-European Folk-Tides and Greek Legend , Cambridge, 
ioj3 (‘Hulliday (z)') 1 , Rose, Handbook of Greek Mythology, ch. io, 
wnerc some further references are given. Nilsson, GGR 1*. 17 ff. See 
also FAiiLF. H. J. R. 

FOLLIS, the bag in which coins were collected for 
large payments; then the coins themselves. 

Follis seems to be applied only to coins of bronze or 
silvered bronze, but not to be restricted to any continu- 
ously unchanged denomination. Under Diocletian it may 
have denoted the common ‘Genio Populi Romani’ piece. 


Under Julian si xfolles are the price of a pound of pork. St. 
Augustine knows the follis as a tiny fraction of the 
solidus. In Dyzantinc times the follis was pre-eminently 
the piece of 40 nummia. The Historia Augusta is very 
doubtful authority for the use of the word in the third 
century a.d. 

E. Habelon, Trait* des momunes grecques et romames ( 1 qo 1 ) i. 61 5 ff., 
761 ff. ; A. H. M. Jones, JRS 1959. 34 tl-I L. Ruggini, Rend. Line., 
1961, 306 ff., A. Cameron, Num. Cnron. 1964, 135/1. 11 M. 

FONTEIUS (PW 12), Marcus, began his career under 
Cinna (q.v. i), but joined Sulla. lie served in Spain and 
Macedonia and, after his praetorship, governed Tians- 
alpine Gaul (probably 74-72 B.c.), enthusiastically exact- 
ing men, money, and gram for the wars in Spain and 
elsewhere. Accused repetundarum, he was defended by 
Cicero in a speech which is partly extant, and probably 
acquitted. E. B. 

FOOD AND DRINK. The Greeks and Romans were in 
general notably frugal in their diet. The austerity of the 
Spartans, the ’greed’ of the Boeotians, and even the 
much-condemncd luxury of imperial Rome must be 
viewed in the context of the standard set by this general 
simplicity. 

The diet was based on corn, oil, and wine. Cereals were 
the principal source of carbohydrate, and at all times 
provided the staple food, so that aims and frumenturn 
often denoted food generally. For details see corn. When 
wheaten bread had become common it was sometimes 
flavoured with or accompanied by cheese, honey, etc., 
and many varieties of cake (nAaKovs, placenta) were also 
known. 

Fats were derived mainly from olive-oil (q.v.), while 
wine (q.v.), usually diluted with water, was the only 
important beverage. The drinking of beer and to a large 
extent that of milk (q.v.) ranked as marks of barbarians; 
and there were no infused or distilled drinks. For sweeten- 
ing, honey was used instead of sugar. 

Among the 'things eaten with bread (or other cereal 
food)’, for which the Greeks used the generic term oi/»ov, 
fish, which might he fresh, dried, or pickled, occupied a 
prominent place. Many species were known (cf. D’A. W. 
Thompson, A Glossary of Greek Fishes, 1947), and at 
Athens fish was oif/ov par excellence. In Rome lampreys, 
mullets, and oysters came to be reared in fishponds by 
and for the wealthy. 

Poultry, game, and eggs played a large part in Roman 
cookery, but there was comparatively little butcher’s 
meat, except for pork nnd occasionally veal. Wild birds 
(pheasants, partridges, quails) were also eaten; but the 
appearance of peacocks, flamingoes, cranes, etc., on the 
tables of the rich must have been largely due to the mere 
search for novelty. 

For ordinary folk, however, vegetables (especially the 
pulses, but also onions, radishes, marrows, beet, garlic, 
etc.) provided the most important addition to the 'basic 
three’ ; and in the eyes of imperial Roman writers a 
'simple’ diet is often vegetarian in the strictest sense. 
Among fruit, figs and grapes played a leading part, but 
apples, pears, mulberries, and dates (the latter of Phoenic- 
ian origin) were also eaten widely ; and by Roman times 

J eaches, apricots, and cherries had been naturalized in 
taly. (Potatoes, tomatoes, oranges, and bananas were un- 
known, and most berries were not cultivated.) 

Sauces (especially the Roman fish-sauce garum , 
liquamen) and condiments and herbs (including the 
famous silphium) were popular throughout; and the 
Romans in particular seem to have disliked the natural 
taste of most cooked foods. This partiality for flavourings, 
which still gives much Mediterranean cooking its special 
character, is one of several features of the ancient diet of 
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which survivals are discernible in the diet of present-day 
Greece and Italy. Cf. also cookery, meals. 

J. Andri, I.' Alimentation et la cuisine d Rome (igfii); M. A. Levi, 
(Iretia antica (1963), 33 ff., Roma antic a (iq(> 3), Biff., with 
bibliography; J. I. Miller, The Spice Trade of the Roman Empire 
U9&9). L. A M. 

FORDICIDIA (this is the pure Latin form; Sabine 
Hordicidia , cf. Conway, Jtal. Dial. 1. 385): Roman 
festival of Tellus on 15 Apr., when a for da (cow in calf) 
was sacrificed to her (Ov. Fasti 4. 630 fF.). It and the 
Fornacalia (q.v.) were the only festivals which in historic 
times were organized on the basis of the Curiae (q.v.). 
See further Frazer, Fasti of Ovid iii. 317; add Pausanias 
2. 11.4 (pregnant ewes sacrificed to the Eumenides). 

II. J. R. 

FORGERIES, LITERARY. I. Greek. Forgeries 
differ from other pseudepigrap/ta (works wrongly attri- 
buted to authors) in two respects. With a true forgery 
the attribution must he mode by the real author himself, 
and there must be intention to deceive. On both points 
we are frequently left in doubt. If Lobon (q.v.) wrote 
the Hymn to Poseidon attributed to Arion, Lobon is not 
necessarily responsible for the attribution ; and the 
authors of the later Theognulea certainly took no pains 
to pass off their work as that of Theognis. Again, the 
Anacreontea , though they bear the superscription of 
Anacreon, and often refer to his darling Bathyllus us 
living, make no serious claim to be Anacreon’s work 
(cf. I, and 6011 r or AvaicpeoiTa fiifiov). The poems are 
only fathered on the old poet by a fanciful pretence, 
not even consistently maintained. Similarly, we cannot 
say that the composers of letters attributed to eminent 
Greek authors or personages (c.g. the famous Epistles of 
Phalaris) meant in every case to deceive the public (see 
LETTER). On the other hand, it is certain thal from desire 
for gain, fame, or a cachet for philosophical doctrines 
some deliberate forgeries were perpetrated, e.g. the 
Orphica of the neo-Pythagoreans and much Jewish- 
Greek literature. Heraclidcs Ponticus, according to 
An8toxenus, wrote tragedies which he attributed to 
Thespis; and pseudo- Democri tea (see Diels’s Vorsokrati- 
ker) are numerous. The music to part of Pindar’s first 
Pythian, published by Kircher in 1648, is an almost 
certain example of forgery by a modern scholar. The 
invention of sources, e.g. by Ptolemaeus Chennus ( and 
see DIONYSIUS (12) scytobraghion), may also be men- 
tioned here. J.D. D. 

II. Latin Forgeries should be distinguished from 
pseudepigraphic literature (q.v.) by the author’s calcu- 
lated attempt to have the works attributed to someone 
other than himself. Suetonius in his life of Horace told of 
such work: venerunt in manus meas et elegi sub titulo eius 
et epistula prosa aratione quasi cammendantis se Muecenati: 
sed utraque falsa puto, nam elegi volgares, epistula etiam 
obscura , quo vitio minime tenebatur. Suetonius could 
detect the elegy and the letter attributed to Horace as 
forgeries by their Btyle. Not all critics (not even he) were 
always so perceptive, and the Culex (among other forger- 
ies in the Appendix Vergihana — q.v.) was accepted as a 
very early work of Virgil by Lucan, Statius, Martial, and 
even Suetonius. The first half of the first century a.d. 
seems to have been particularly interested in such pro- 
ductions. It seems likely that in this period the Epistulae 
ad Caesarem senem were carefully composed in the very 
distinct! ve style of Sallust (and are still deceiving scholars). 
The Jnvectiva in Ciceronem , though certainly a forgery 
and probably of the same time, differs in that its author 
was not so concerned or else not so successful in repro- 
ducing Sallustian style: the intention was, however, to 
produce a fake. Another clear example of a forgery, prob- 


ably produced also in the same period, is the so-called 
Commentariolum Pelitionis, ostensibly a treatise on how to 
attain the consulship written by Quintus to his brother 
Marcus Tullius Cicero in the year 64 b.c. (but it is really 
a farrago, composed in an imitation of Ciceronian style, 
from the speeches of Cicero — including speeches now 
lost — of 63 n.c.). It is preserved in the correspondence 
ad Quintum fratrem . 

G. L. Hendrickson, The Commentariolum Petitionis attributed 
to Q. Cicero (1004); E. Kiaenkel, JRS 1952, 2 ff. (— Kl. Beiintge ii. 
18 1 fT.) ; R. Syme, Sullust (1964), Appendix II. G. W. W. 

FORM LAE, modern Farrnia, reputedly the home of 
Horner’s Laestrygones (q.v.), Volscian town on the Via 
Appia (q.v.) below Tarracinu (q.v.). It obtained Roman 
citizenship early ( sine suffragto , 338 b.c.; full franchise, 
188 B.c.). Its fine climate and surroundings made it a 
fashionable resort where prominent Romans had villas: 
c.g. Mumurra (q.v.) and Cicero, who was murdered near- 
by. Ancient ruins include Munatius Plancus’ tomb. 

E. T. S. 

FORNACALIA, a movable festival, celebrated not later 
than 17 Feb. (Quirinalta), which day was hence called 
also stulturum fenae, because, as Ovid explains (Fast. 2. 
531-2; from Verrius Flaccus, cf. Festus, 304. 5 ff. ; 
41 8. 33 ff. ; 419. 5 ff. Lindsuy), those who were too stupid 
to know to what curia they belonged kept the festival 
then instead of on the proper day, proclaimed by the 
curio maximus (Ov. ibid. 527-8). It was, then, cele- 
brated by the curiae , not the people as a whole; it con- 
sisted of ritual either to benefit the ovens, pomaces , 
wluch parched gram, or to propitiate the doubtful 
goddess Fornax who presided over them, ibid. 525. 

Sec Frazei, ad Lot..; Wissown, RK 158, 399; Latte, RR 143. 

IL. J. R. 

FORTIFICATIONS in the Mediterranean area were 
from the first closely related to physical conditions. 
Traeruptis oppida saxis’ are generally typical. In the 
Aegean region, the successive stages of Troy (q.v.), and, 
in the Late Bronze Age, die cyclopean walls of Mycenae, 
Tiryns, Athens, and Gla (on Lake Copais) well represent 
this acropolis type. But small fortified towns also occur, 
e.g. Early Cycladic Khalandnnni (011 Syros), having a 
main wall with frequent semicircular towers and a lower 
outer wall. Particular attention was paid to protection of 
gates by enfilading bastions (e.g. Mycenae; cf. Troy 1 ) 
and tactical plan (e.g. Gla, courtyard gate), and to safe- 
guarding the water supply (Mycenae). (For correspond- 
ing developments in the Near East, see Y. Yadin, The 
Art of Warfare in Biblical Lands, 1963.) The simple yet 
robust brick walls of Old Smyrna (900-600 b.c., BSA 
1958/9, 35 ff.) illuminate the somewhat obscure position 
in the Dark Age and archaic period. Extensive town- walls 
of masonry or brick began to develop in the sixth and, 
especially, fifth centuries B.C., while the systems of Long 
Walls (q.v.) show how large-scale fortifications were used 
for strategic ends. Fourth -century improvements in 
siegecraft (q.v.) and the introduction of artillery (q.v.) 
created increasing problems. Fortification-designers 
steadily responded to the challenge. Towers increased in 
number (e.g. Mantinea; Latmian Heraclea) and, from 
Messene (369) onwards, in height (e.g. tall towers at 
Aegosthena, Pergc). Their upper chambers were em- 
brasured for defensive catapults. Walls, occasionally 
cascmated for artillery (Perge; Side; Rhodes), became 
thicker and higher. A ditch (Poseidonia) or ditches com- 
bined with outworks (Syracuse; Selinus) hampered the 
approach of powerful Hellenistic siege-engines. Defences 
sometimes included numerous sally-ports to facilitate 
active resistance. Philon (q.v. 2) Byzantinus (c. 200 B.c. ; 
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cf. Vitr. i. 5) admirably summarizes the full, relatively 
sophisticated Hellenistic defensive technique. 

The Italic tradition had an early development partly 
akin to that of Greece, but was less dependent upon the 
acropolis, being early modified by dissociation of the 
fortified bank, or anger, from hillsides, as at Ardea or at 
Rome itself ( murus terreus , Varro, Ling. 5. 48), and the 
revetment of such earth-banks in stone, creating earth - 
filled walls. The progressive development of such a wall 
has been traced at Pompeii (Mon. Ant. 1930, pt. 2), 
beginning in 520-450 n.c.; it was enlarged in Italic style, 
as a revetted agger wiLh rearward slope, m the fourth and 
third centuries n.c., and only licllcnized, by the nddition 
of towers, in 120-89 u.c. Meanwhile Rome hud been 
experimenting with a masonry wall of partly Hellenistic 
type (retf wall ok servius), such as she found already 
existing round her colony at Paestum (Poscidoma) and 
adopted in her colonies of Ostia, Minturnae, and Cosa 
(qq.v.). But Hellenistic practice was not introduced 
wholesale until Sulla’s day, as at Tarrncina and Ostia 11 , 
though artillery casemates, as at Perusia and Rome, had 
been introduced somewhat before this. Another strain in 
Roman military architecture had already been introduced 
by military held -work, developed on a scale hitherto 
quite unknown, and predominant in all frontier provinces 
until the latter half of the first century a.d. There are 
notable works in earth and timber at Xantcn, Ilaltern, 
Obcraden, and Alteburg in lower Germany, at Murgi- 
dunum and Fen do eh in Britain. This tradition of military 
building, combining simplicity and strength, was not 
ousted until the Flavian period in legionary fortresses, 
and under Trajan on the frontiers. Thenceforward 
masonry building takes first place, though never com- 
pletely deserting the earthwork tradition. The fortified 
frontier, in which 11 wall, rampart, or palisade, patrolled 
from watch-towers, connected a chain of forts, is also u 
Roman invention (see limes). The town-walls of the later 
Roman Empue and occasional forts, like Altnp, culmi- 
nating in the double walls and artillery defences of Con- 
stantinople, combine the best Greek theory with Roman 
resource, and remained unsurpassed until the invention 
of gunpowder created entirely new defensive problems. 

A W. l.awTpnee, Greek Architecture (1957); R. I.. Scrim tun, 
< Jretk Walls (iy4i), K. (L Muhm , Chiechuihe Mauvrbiminu hrijlen, 
z vuls ( 1 ij(i 1 ) , F KiiscIuti, Die Stadtmaueru von Pompeji urul 
gnechisrhe I'esiungihauhuml in Untcrituhen und Si zt lien (1Q41); 
W. Fischer, Das romische Lager (1Q14); for Hallern, Mitteilungen d. 
Altertums-Komm. fltr Watjulen, lyog, 1 tf. ; ! A. Richmond, ‘Trajan’i 
Army on Trajan’s Column’, PH SR iqJ 5, 1 IF , ‘The Ajfnrolmi Fort 
ar Fendoch', Prac. Sue Ant Scut. 1 gjg, ‘Dan romischc Kartell in 
Altnp', Near dent sc hr Ausgrabungen, 1 ieulschtum und Ausland, Heft 
23/4 (igjo), 1 - A. Richmond, Citv Wall of Imperial Rome (lyjo); 
A. Rlanchet, Les Enceintes de la Gaule. romaine (1907). 

I. A. R ; E. W. M. 

FORTUNA or FORS (Ennius ap. Cic. Off. i. 38), in 
full Fors Fortuna (Ter. Phorm. 841), an Italian goddess 
identified in classical times with Tyche (q.v.). There is, 
however, good evidence that she was in the native cult 
not a deity of chance or luck, but rather the ‘b ringer’, as 
her name signifies (ferre), of fertility or increase. She is 
praised by gardeners (Columella 10. 316), and her ancient 
temple in the Forum Boanum at Rome (see Platncr- 
Ashby, 214; ibid. 212 flF., for her other Roman shrines) 
had the same dedication-day as that of Mater Mututa (see 
Matuta), viz. 11 June (Ov. Fasti 6. 569). These facts 
suggest a deity potent for the fruits of the enrth and the 
life of women, cf. her titles Muliebris (Festus, 282. 21 
Lindsay; this shrine was a miles from Rome, and only 
women living in a first marriage might approach the god- 
dess) and Virgo (Varro ap. Non. 189. 19). However, her 
titles are so numerous (see especially Plut. Quaest. Rom. 
74, and Roae ad loc.) thut too much should not be made 
of these. 


It is regularly said that her cult was introduced into 
Rome by Servius Tullius (Plut. ibid., and many other 
passages), and this is true in the sense that she has neither 
a jlamen nor a feast-day belonging to the oldest list. 1 low 
old her cult is in other parts of Italy is unknown, but 
certainly older than at Rome, whither it came from some 
place outside. Of the other Italian centres of her worship, 
one of the most interesting is Praeneste, where a number 
of archaic inscriptions throw light on the cult. One is a 
dedication ‘nationu cratia’, 'for offspring’ (OIL xiv. 
2863), which furthermore calls the goddess ‘Diouo filca 
primocema’, he. ‘Jouis filia pnmigenja’, the one instance 
in Italian cult which makes one deity the child of another, 
unless, as suggested in Rose, Roman Questions of Plutarch 
(1924), 83 f., a very old error underlies the title. Equally 
interesting is the fact thut she had an oracular shrine 
there. The method ol consultation was for a boy to draw 
at random one oi a number of billets of oak-wood ( sortes ), 
inscribed with sentences (one was 'Mars shakes his dart’, at 
a similar oracle at Falerii, Livy 22. 1. 11) which the con- 
sultant might apply to his own case (Cic. Ihv. 2. 85-6, 
and Pease ad loc.). A temple was built to the Praenestme 
goddess on the (Juinnul (Livy 29. 36. 8; 34. 53. 5), This 
was in 194 n.c. At Antium u pluruhty of Fortunue was 
worshipped (Macrob. Sat. r. 23. 13), and these also gave 
oracles, apparently by movements of the statues (Macrob. 
ibid.). 1 t. nortia. 

WiHsnwu, RK 256 FF.; Drexlcr in Rnarhur’s T.ext/ton i. 1503 ff. 
(<*xh.iustive HLCount ol her titles, identifications, repi even la Mon* in 
art, etc.); Latte, RR 17b tf , with references tu excavations at 
Praeneste (14 v.) The temple uf Fortuna in the Forum Hoarium is 
probably to be identified with one of the two temples excavated at 
Siuil'Omobonu, of the early fifth century, it was preceded bv an open- 
an s.uictuaiy see ]>, (Jjerstad, Early Rome 111 (igbo), 378 11 ; Nash, 
Pic t. Diet. Rome 1 415 ft. H. J. R. 

FORTUNATAE INSULAE (’Blessed Islands’) were 

01 iginally, like the ‘Gardens of the Hespcndes’, the 
mythical winterless home of the happy dead, far west 
on Ocean shores or islands (Horn. Od. 4. 563 ff. ; Hcs. 
Op. 17 1 ; Pind. Ol. 2. 68 ff.). They were later identified 
with Madeira (Diod. 5. 19-20; Plut. Sert. 8), or more 
commonly with the Canaries, after their discovery (prob- 
ably by the Carthaginians). The Canaries were properly 
explored hy King Juba II (c. 25 H.c.-c. a.d. 23), who 
described appaiently six out of the seven. From the 
meridian line of this group Ptolemy (Geog. passim) 
established his longitudes eastwards. 

Cary-WarminRton, Explorers 52 IT. ; (Pelican) 69 ff. ; Thomson, 
Hist. Anc. Geog. 184, 262; Hyde, Greek Mariners 150 ff. , J. Del- 
Rado, Archivv Espunol dr Arqurologia 1950, 1(14 ff. E. H. W. 

FORUM AUGUSTUM or AUGUSTI, dedicated in 

2 11. c., is the vast precinct (1 10 metres by 83 metres) of 
Mars Ultor in Rome, vowed by Octavian at Philippi. 
The octoatyle temple, of the Corinthian order, stood upon 
a lofty podium at the north end ; the interior of the cclla 
was Banked hy columns and terminated in an apse, housing 
colossal statues of Mar9 and Venus. Caesar’s sword was 
kept there. The apse was set against the high precinct 
wall of fire-resisting peperino, irregular in plan owing 
to rising ground and the difficulties of buying out private 
property in the populous Suhura. The temple lies be- 
tween broad walks, leading from the Subura by flights 
of steps and spanned by triumphal arches, dedicated to 
Drusus and Germanicus in a.d. tq. The Forum area was 
flanked by porticoes in two stories, the upper decorated 
with Caryatids copied from the Erechtheum at Athens. 
Behind the porticoes were big semicircular exedrae in 
which stood statues of mythical figures, viri triumphales , 
and others. Laudatory inscriptions from the bases of the 
statues survive. In this Forum youths were admitted to 
manly estate, here provincial governors ceremonially 
departed or returned. Behind the northern exedra a 
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group of apartmentR, centred upon an atrium , may have 
housed the Suhi, priests of Mars. 

G. Lugli ( Roma antica (1946), 258 ft , Nash, Piet. Diet . Rome i. 
401 ft.; C j. 1 'iunni, La Lai a det Cavaltcn dt Rodt al Foro di Angus to 
U95 0. 10 ff. J. A. H., D. fc. h. 

FORUM CAESARIS or IULIUM, dedicated hy Julius 
Caesar in 46 B.c., on land bought eight years earlier lor 
60 million sesterces (Cic. Att. 4. 16. 8). The Forum 
(approximately 160 metres lonR by 75 metres wide) had 
long colonnades on the east and west sides and a series of 
tabernae behind the eastern colonnade. The main en- 
trance was at the southern end and by the south-west 
corner lay Caesar’s new curia (q.v. 2) and appendages. At 
the north end stood the octostyle temple of Venus Gene- 
trix, mythical foundress of the Julian gens, with an eques- 
trian statue of the Dictator in front of it. The temple was 
completely rebuilt after a fire and rededicated between 
A.D. 108 and 1 13 (Not. Scav. 1932, 201). 

G. Lugli, Roma antica (1946), 245 ft.; R. Thomsen, Opusc . Arch 
O941). 195 ff-'. Nash. Ft ct. Dut. Rome 1. 424 ff. 1 . A. U , D. E. S. 


FORUM IULII, modern Frejus , presumably founded 
by Julius Caesar as a market town (forum). A colony was 
BCttlcd here probably by Augustus, who dispatched here 
the warships captured at Actium, so that Forum lulii 
became a naval bast* as well (Coloniu Octavo norum Pacensis 
Classica). The lleet was still here in A.n. 69, but the har- 
bour, now quite dry, was perhaps alreadv silting up. 
Very extensive remains of the port and colony survive. 
Forum lulii was the birthplace of Cn. Julius Agricola 
and probably of C. Cornelius Gallus. 


A. Donnaihcu, Frejus (1927); Grenier, Manuel i. 298 ft ; Carte 
arch, de la Gault rorn. ii. 1 11 .; O. liiugan, Roman Gaul (1951), 94 ft 

C. h S. 


FORUM NERVAE or TRANSITORIUM, 120 

metres long by 45 metres wide, was budt in Rome by 
Domitian and dedicated by Nerva in A.n. 97. It con- 
verted the Argiletum, which approached the Forum 
Romartum between Forum Augusturn and Forum Pacts , 
into a monumental avenue: hence the name Forum Trans- 
itorium. At its east end, against the south cxedra of Forum 
Augusturn, stood a temple of Minerva, Domitian’s patron 
goddess ; reliefs illustrating her cult and legends decorated 
the marble frieze and attic, of the peperino precinct wall, 
which is divided into fifteen shallow bays by detached 
marble columns. Alexander Severus placed here colossal 
statues of the Dili. At the east end traffic from the Subura 
entered on the south side of the temple only; at the west 
end, towards the Forum Romanum, were twin monu- 
mental gates. 

P. H. von HlanckenhnKcn, Flavtwhe Architehtur und ihre Dekora - 
twn untersucht am Nervajorum (1940) ; Noah, Put. Dut. Rome 1. 431 ff. 

1 . A. R. 


FORUM PACIS or VESPAS 1 ANI was the precinct 
of the Temple of Peace at Rome, dedicated by Vespasian 
in A.D. 75. The area, 145 metres long by 100 metres wide, 
was laid out with ornamental flower beds and surrounded 
by an enclosure wall of peperino and marble porticoes. 
The Temple of Peace, which housed the treasures from 
Jerusalem, was in the centre of the east side, flanked by 
other buildings, including the Bibliotheca Pacts. The 
Severan Marble Plan was attached to a building, almost 
certainly the library, on the south of the Temple, which 
was later converted into the church of St. Cosmas and 
Damian. After the fire of Commodus the Forum was 
restored by Severus, and the Marble Plan shows traces 
of a Diocletianic restoration. 

A. M. Colini, Bull. Com. 1937, 7 ff ; G. Carcttoni, Forma Urhis 
Romae (i960), 177 ff.; Nash, Put. Lhct. Rome 1. 439 ff- 


FORUM ROMANUM, the chief public square of 
Rome, surrounded by monumental buildings, occupied 
a swampy trough between the Palatine, Oppian, Quirinal, 
and Capitol. The edges of the marsh, of which Lacus 
Curtius was a survival, were covered with cemeteries of 
early Iron Age settlements, until the area was drained in 
the sixth century b.c. by the Cloaca Maxima (q.v.). 
The establishment of the Forum as the centre of Roman 
civic life dates from tfiis time; the Regia, Aedes Vcstae, 
and Lacus luturnae were traditionally associated with 
this period. The earliest dated monuments are the temples 
of Saturn (497 h.c. : Livy 2. 21), Castor (484 b.c.: Livy 2. 
20, 42), and Concordia (336 b.c.; Plut. Cam. 42). The 
rostra (q.v.) were decorated by Maenius (338 b.c.), whose 
civic sense gave balconies ( maeniana ) to the tabernae 
veteres and argentariae novae, the latter associated with the 
shnne of Venus Cloacina, and decorated in 310 B.C. with 
Samnite cltpet. Butchers and fishmongers were relegated 
to the macellum and forum piscartum. Basilicae were 
introduced in 184 b.c. by Cato (Livy 39. 44), and of this 
stage in the Forum’s development Plautus (Cure. 468-81) 
gives a racy sketch. Cato’s work was soon imitated hy 
the basilica Aemilia (179 H.c.) on the north side behind the 
tabernae novae, and basilica Srmpronia (170 b.c:.) on the 
south screened by the tabernae I'eteres. 

The growing official importance of the Forum is 
emphasized by the transfer thither of the comitia trihuta 
in 145 n.c., with the consequent change in direction of 
the rostra. In 12 1 Opimius restored the temple of 
Concord, and built a new adjacent basilica, while the first 
triumphal arch, to Fahius Maximus Allohrogieus (C 1 L 
vi. 1303-4), spanned the Sacra Via. The temple of 
Castor was rebuilt in 117 (Cic. Scaur. 46). Much of 
the present setting, however, is due to Sulla (JRS 1922, 

1 ffi), who planned the erection of the TahuJarium 
(q.v.), new rostra , and a new basilica Aennlta, paving 
much of the area and altering many minor monuments to 
suit his new plan. 

Caesar, working through Aemilius Paulus (Cic. Att . 4. 
16. 14), rebuilt the basilica Aemilia and planned a new 
basilica Julia, to replace the old basilica Sempronia, which, 
like the curia (q.v.) was finished by Augustus. Ills repaving 
of the Forum is marked hy the senes of galleries (cuniculi) 
below it. After Caesar's assassination a column was 
erected to mark the site of his pyre and later (29 B.C.) 
replaced by the aedes divi lull. Caesar’s rostra were also 
rebuilt by Augustus, who received a triumphal arch in 
30 b.c., replaced by another arch in 19 b.c. Many old 
buildings were rebuilt at this time by viri tnumphales and 
others: the Regia (36 B.C.), the Basilica Aemiha (14 n.c.), 
and the temples of Saturn (c. 30 u.c.), Castor (a.d. 6), and 
Concord (a. D. 10). Minor Augustan monuments were the 
porticus Julia , the millianum aureum , the repair of fans 
luturnae. Under Tiberius came an arcus Tibcni (a.ii. 16), 
another repair of basilica Aemilia , the templum divi 
Augusti, and the schola Xantha (CJL vi. 30692). 

The Flavians made their impression on the Forum. 
The temple of Vespasian (CJL vi. 938; 1019) was built in 
8 1 , and Domitian also restored the curia and the temple 
of divus Augustus. His equestrian statue occupied the 
centre of the open space in 91. 

Later monuments were the Iladrianic sculptures from 
the rostra , commemorating alimenta for Italyjind taxation- 
reliefs for the provinces, the templum divae Faustinas 
(a.d. 141 : C 7 L vi. 1005), the arcus Severi (a.d. 203: CJL 
vi. 1003), the Diocletianic columns in front of basilica 
Julia (Rom. Mitt. 1938), the columns for the decennalia 
and vicennalia (CIL vi. 1203; 1204), the templum divi 
Romuli (a.d. 307), the basilica of Maxentius, completed 
by Constantine, the equus Cons tantini (CJL vi. 1141), the 
statio aquarum at fons luturnae (CIL vi. 36951). Last of 
all come the monuments to Stilicho ( CIL vi. 1187), the 
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rostra Vandalica , and the column of Phocas ( CIL vi. 
1200). 

Cl. Luffli, Roma antica: 1/ centro monummtale (1946), 55 ff. ; E. 
Gjtrrstad, Early Rome ill (19(10), 217 ff. , Nush, Piet. Jhct. Rome 1 
446 ff. Plainer Ashby. 1 . A. R ; D. E. S. 

FORUM TRAIANI or ULPIUM. Of all fora in Rome 
this huge colonnaded square, of which the fourth side 
is occupied by the Basilica IJlpia, most resembles pro- 
vincial fora , though on the vaster scale paid for by Da- 
cian spoils. The Forum was completed for Trajan by the 
architect Apollodorus of Damascus in A.n. 113. It lies 
between the Capitol and Quirinal, impinging upon the 
slopes of both by immense exedrae. It has a single portico 
to the south, where its main entrance, adorned by a 
triumphal arch in a.d. 1 16, faced the Forum Augustum ; 
the lateral porticoes were double. The basilica, with broad 
nave, double aisles, and two very large apsidal trikunalia, 
occupied the north side of the Forum. Behind it lay Greek 
and Latin libraries, flanking a colonnaded court, modi- 
fied to contain Trajan’s Column, 38 metres high. The 
column was decorated with a spiral frieze of reliefs illus- 
trating the Dacian Wars; Trajan’s statue surmounted it, 
and it contained his and Plotina’s ashes. The inscription 
on the column seems to assert that its purpose was to 
show the height of the cutting required for the Forum: 
this refers to the scarping of the Quirinal, where the 
elaborate ex c dr a, separated from the Forum by firewall 
and street, screens a terraced rock-face ingeniously 
adapted to streets and staircases and crowned by ail 
interesting market-hull. The libraries and column 
originally marked the end of the group of buildings, but 
Hadrian added the lemplum Divi Traiani beyond them. 

(i LurIi, Roma artttca (1936), 278 ft I Nash, Ptct Diet Rome 1. 
450 1L 1 - A. R. 

FOUR HUNDRED, THE, were a revolutionary 
oligarchic council set up to rule Athens in 411 u.c. The 
movement started in the fleet at Samos in summer 412, 
when Alcihiades (q.v.) o/Tered to win Persian help for 
Athens if an oligarchy were established. Peisander(q.v. 2) 
was sent to Athens in the winter to prepare the way, and 
secured an embassy to negotiate with Persia. Though the 
oligarchs soon discarded Alcihiades and the Persian 
negotiation failed, it was then too late to stop. In the 
spring the oligarchic clubs ( hetairiai , q.v.) murdered 
prominent democrats and intimidated the Council and 
the Assembly. So far the published programme was 
‘moderate’: financial economy and the restriction of the 
franchise to 5,000, those ‘able to serve the state in person 
or with their wealth’. But after Peisandcr’s return to 
Athens in May 411a meeting of the Assembly, summoned 
to hear the proposals of a constitutional commission, was 
persuaded or terrorized into electing five men who, in- 
directly, selected 400 to act as a boule with full powers to 
govern. The supporters of the original ‘moderate’ pro- 
gramme were overwhelmed by the extremists of the 400, 
who never summoned the 5,000. But the democrats re- 
covered control over the fleet at Samos; and when the 
Peloponnesians attacked Euboea, the squadron hastily 
sent by the 400 was completely defeated. Theramencs 
(q.v.) now came out for the moderates, the 400 were 
overthrown (Sept. 411), and the 5,000 were instituted: 
but after the victory at Cyzicus (spring 410) full de- 
mocracy was restored. See also antiphon (i). 

Thuc. bk. 8 (probably closest to the actual course of events); 
Arisi Ath Pol. cha. 29-33 (based on documents, reformers’ drafts 
rather than measures actually passed, which seriously distort the 
narrative). Hitfnett, Hist. Alhen Const., ch. 10 and app. xn. A. A, 

FRANKS, a name (‘freemen’) assumed in the third 
century by a coalition of German tribes on the middle 
and lower Rhine. They are prominent in attacks on 
Gaul and Spain between a.d. 253 and 276. A violent 


incursion in 355 was subsequently defeated by Julian, 
who granted the Salian Franks a large area for settlement 
(Toxandna). Frankish relations with the Empire were 
fairly good after this, and Franks (e.g. Count Arhogastes) 
rose to high positions in the Empire. About 425, how- 
ever, the Salians und6r Chlodio broke out Irom Toxan- 
dria, and the Franks of the middle Rhine crossed into 
Gaul. Both were checked by Aetius, but succeeded after 
his death in extending their power southward and west- 
ward. With the defeat of Syagrius in 486 or 487 by the 
Salian Clovis at Soissons, the last remains of Roman 
power in Gaul disappeared, and in the ensuing cen- 
tury the Merovingian house of the Salian Franks made 
itself supreme in the whole urea of modern France 
( Francui ). 

L. Schmidt, Geschtchte tier Deuttchrn Sttimme' (1938) ii 433 ft- 1 
J. II. bury, Invasion oj Europe by the Barbarians xji, xui (1928) 

FRATRES ARVALES, an ancient priestly college in 
Rome, mentioned under the Republic only by Varro, 
Ling. 5. 85, and restored by Augustus before 21 u.c. 
We owe our detailed knowledge of this brotherhood to 
the survival of substantial remains of their records ( Acta 
Fratrum Arvaltum) in inscriptions, some found in various 
places in Rome, but most on the site of the sacred grove 
of the brethren at the fifth milestone on the Via Campana 
outside the Porta Portuensis (now the settlement La 
Mugliana on the Rome- Pisa railway, near the station). 
The first in a long senes of discoveries was made there 
in 1570; systematic excavations carried out in the years 
1867-71 almost doubled the number of fragments. 

The college consisted of twelve members chosen from 
the most distinguished senatorial families by co-optation ; 
the reigning Emperor was always a member. The 
president (magisler) and his assistant {Jlamen) were 
elected annually. The most important ceremony of the 
brotherhood took place in May in honour of the goddess 
Dea Dia to whom the grove was dedicated. The rites of 
tins agricultural cult belong to an early stage of Roman 
religion. The Acts of the year a.d. 218 have preserved the 
famous song of the Arval Brethren, the Carmen Arvale 
(q.v.), which originated in the fifth century u.c., and 
traces of Greek influence have been seen in its construc- 
tion and form. 

While the brotherhood’s worship was directed to Dea 
Dia and other traditional deities, divus Augustus was 
added after his consecration, and one of the explicit 
intentions of that worship was the well-being of the 
imperial house. Numerous events in the history of that 
house received commemoration, and these commemo- 
rations, being dated, are a very important source for the 
chronology of the Empire. The preserved records begin 
111 21 u.c. and end in a.d. 241 (lLS 9522), but the cult 
still existed in 304 {Not. Scav. 1919, 105 f.). See also 
AMBARVALIA. 

For the history of Latin script in Rome the Acta 
Fratrum Arvalium are of unique significance. 

Fundamental Editions. W. Ilenzen, Acta Fratrum Arvalium 
(187^.) ; CIL vi. 2023-119. 32338-98, .171&4 f- The edition by E. 
l’asoli (1950) ih worthless. 

Nfw Fragments Not Scav. 1914, 464 ft; 1019. 100 n.; 1921. 
49-51 ; null. Com. Arch, lv (1927/8), 275 ft. . Eptgraphica 194S. 27 ft ; 
Athenaeum 194(1, 188 ff.; Bull Comm. Arch brxviu (19(11/2) ,1 16 ff. 

Sfi.i-cIIONS M. Dessau, /E.'? 220-30, 241,451. 5°26 49 . 0522 r or the 
Carmen Arvale nee Ed. Nordcn, 'Aus altrom lichen I’nestcrhilchern , 
Acta Reg. Soc Hum. l.xtt. Lund. 1939. 109 ft- A new edition of the 
Acta ia being prepared by H. Bloch H. B. 

FREEDMEN. Roman libertini and liberti appear to have 
been far more numerous than Greek aneAtvdcpoi and 
cfeAfvdcpcn because (1) little survives of Greek legislation 
and there was virtually no Greek juristic writing; (2) 
many Roman freedmen became citizens and were there- 
fore much discussed in politics and literature ; and (3) the 
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liberti Cue sans were for a time at the centre of political 
conflict. The fact is that we have no figures at all, absolute 
or relative. The freedman of great wealth or political 
influence was rare, but he was also notorious, leading to 
the illusion that there were many more like him. 

As a general rule an owner was free to manumit a slave 
whenever and however he pleased. The legislation of 
Augustus restricting the number who could he manu- 
mitted by testament and introducing a few other controls 
(Gai. Inst. i. 13-47) was altogether exceptional nnd will 
not bear the weight of sweeping reform that has been 
imposed on it. The form in which a manumission was 
completed did not often matter substantially, though there 
might be later legal complications (see i.atini iuniani). 
Many were accomplished informally, others by testa- 
ment, by fictitious sale to a god (as at Delphi), or by some 
other formality designed to provide the freedman with 
legal proof if challenged. 

'I'he law bound a freedman in certain ways to his 
manumittor, now his patronus (q.v.). IIow far these 
obligations extended in practice beyond obsequium and 
reverentia is not clear, other than, in Rome, such claims 
as a patron had on any client (q.v.), and the patron’s 
right to inherit if the freedman died childless and intestate. 
The not infrequent Greek practice, surviving to the end of 
antiquity, whereby an ex-owner explicitly retained a 
claim to specified services, suggests that otherwise, in a 
society without the institution of clientela , the freedman's 
obligations were more formal than practical. 

Most freedmen were humble people. In Greece they 
merged with the other free non-citizens (see mltics), 
though some communities imposed special restrictions 
on them, such as residence in specified localities. In 
Rome, however, they normally acquired the political 
status of their manumittor, even Roman citizenship. The 
state therelorc had to take cognizance of them, for ex- 
ample, in allocating them to voting tribes during the 
Republic, m excluding them from the legions and the 
curule magistracies, or, under Augustus, in excluding 
criminals from citizenship and even Latin status (see 
DEDITIC11). Children bom to a freedman after his manu- 
mission were free from all special restrictions. 

The policy begun by Augustus of using his own 
familia in the administration led under Claudius to the 
rise of a few freedmen to great power and wealth (see 
PALLAS 3, NARCISSUS 2 , nymphidius). After Nero they 
were soon reduced to the lower echelons of the service. 
See also slavery. 

A. Caldenni, ha manomissione e la condi stone dei liberti in Grena 
(1908); A. M Habakns, EXEEEIE OIKOIENEIAKOY J1KAI0Y EIE 
TllN NHZON KAAYMNON (1063); A. M. Duff. Freedmen in the Early 
Roman Empire (1 tissue 1 958) ; C. Coscntmi, Studi sui liberti f 1 948 -50) ; 
M. Kawr, ’Die Geschichte dea PatronutHgcwult tlher Freigelasscne', 
Sav. Zeitschr. 1938, 88 ff. ; on liberti Caesaris, P. R. C\ Weaver, Proc. 
Camb. Phil. Sue. 19(14, 74 ff. ; Hist. 1964, 18H ff, ; CO 1963, 272 ff ; 
Past and Present 19(17, 3 ff , S. Treggmri, Roman Freedmen durum 
the Late Republic (1969). M. I. F. 

FREGELLAE, modern Opri near Ceprano, on the River 
Idris (q.v.) below Sora (q.v.). Establishment of a Latin 
Colony here (328 B.c.) provoked the Second Samnite War. 
Staunchly loyal to Rome against Pyrrhus and Hannibnl, 
it revolted against her in 125 B.c. and was destroyed. 
Fabrateria Nova, a new foundation some miles away, 
replaced it. 

G. Colasanu, Fregellae (Rome, 1906). E. T. S. 

FRENTANI, Oscan-speaking people between Marrucini 
and Apulia (qq.v.) on Italy’s Adriatic coast. Chief settle- 
ments: Ortona, Histonium, Buca, Anxanum (see too 
larinum). A tribally organized State, they sided with 
Rome, after initial hostility, in the Second Samnite (q.v.) 
War and remained her loyal allies until the Social War 


when they joined the insurgents. They were romanized 
rapidly thereafter. 

E. T. Salmon, Samnium and the Sammies (1967) see index. 

E. T. S. 

FRISII, a Germanic people, who lived on the North Sea 
coast where the Frisians still live, but extended eastwards 
to the Ems. Overrun by Drusus in 12 H.c., they paid the 
Romans taxes of ox-hides hut revolted in a.d. 28 owing to 
the extortionate exaction of the hides by a centurion 
named Olcnnius. They maintained their freedom until 
47, when Corbulo subjugated them; but in 69-70 they 
were active in the rebellion of Civilis (q.v.). In the third 
century, however, cunei Frtsionum (ILS 2635, 4761) 
served in Britain. Like the Bructcn and the Chauci, they 
were divided into two sections called maiores and minor es, 
but the significance of this is unknown ; nor do we know 
their precise relationship with the Franks, who ruled 
their part of the world at n later date. E. A. T. 

FRONTINUS, Sextus Julius (PW 243), c. a.d. 30-104, 
praetor urbanus in 70 and consul suff ectus in 74 (?); after 
his consulate he was appointed governor of Britain (prob- 
ably 74-8), where he subdued the Silures (q.v.). lie was 
probably the founder of the legionary camp at Isca (q.v.). 

Frontinus’ writings arc essentially practical, dealing 
with professional subjects in a straightforward style 
admirably suited to bis purpose. Of his two-volume 
work on land-surveying, published under Domitian, 
only excerpts survive. A theoretical treatise on Greek 
and Roman military science (De re militari), used by 
Vegetius (1. 8; 2. 3), has perished ; but the Strategemata, 
also of Dormtian’s reign, a more general manual of 
historical examples illustrating Greek and Romun 
strategy for the use of officers (hook 1, praef.) survives in 
four books. The first three are closely related (stratagems 
before, during, and after battle; during sieges), but book 
4, where critics detect differences of style an 1 structure, 
collects instances more ethical in character (Discipline, 
Justice, etc.) and has been attributed to a later Tseudo- 
Frontinus’. Its authenticity remains doubtful. 

Appointed curator aquarum by Nerva (a.d. 97), 

Frontinus began for his own and his successors’ guidance 
a two-volume account of the water-supply of Rome 
(De aquis urbis Romae), completed under Trajan. This 
describes the aqueducts and their history, with complete 
technical details as to quantity and distribution of supply, 
and examines the regulations governing the system and 
its public and private use. The sources include personal 
inquiry, engineers’ reports, State documents and plans, 
and senatorial decrees, as well as previous technical 
writers. 

lie was again suffect consul in 98, and ordtnarius in 100 
with Trajan. 

Carffh Frere, Britannia, 101 ff. 

Whitinos. Text*,. Surveying: excerpts in C. I.achmann, R 6 m. 
Fcldmesser (1848), C. Thulin, Corpus Agrimensorum Rom. 1 r 
(1913). Stratf genial a. G Gundermann (188H); G. flench, Index 
verborum (1939): Texfkrit u. inter pr Bemerkungen { 1941) De aquis: 
F. Htichcler (1858); K. Krohn (1922). Text and translation: Strat. 
and De aq., C K, Bennett, M. II. McElwuin (Locb, 1925); Let 
aquedurs, P Gnmal (Iludd, 1^44-61). 

On De aquis R. Lanrinni, Topograjia di Roma arttiea; i eommentarii 
di Fronttno in tamo le acque e gli acquedotti (1HH0); C Hcrschel, The 
Two Books on the Water-supply ... of .. . Frontinus 1 (1913); T. 
Ashby. Aqueducts of Ancient Rome (1935). 

On ‘I’Hcudo-Fmntinus' : (\ Wnchsrmnh, Rh. Mus. i860 (bk 4 
spurious) ; P. F.sternaux, Die Kompos. v. Frontitis Strategemata 
(i8qq) (bk 4 authentic), G. Hendz, Die Echtheitsfrage des vierten 
Ruches det Frontinschen Strategemata (1938) (convincing defence). 

G. C. W. 

FRONTO, Marcus Cornelius (PW 157) c. a.d. ioo- 
c. 166, born at Cirta, Numidia, became the foremost 
Roman orator of his day. After passing through the cursus 
honorum (CIL viii. 5350) he was consul suffectus in 143. 
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Some years earlier he had heen appointed tutor in Latin 
rhetoric to the future Emperors M. Aurelius and L. 
Verus, and he continued in their service till his death in 
166 or soon after. 

In the pages of Aulus Gellius Fronto makes several 
appearances as the centre of a philological coterie. Later 
writers speak highly of his oratory, mentioning him in 
the same breath with Cato, Cicero, and Quintilian; the 
author (Eumenius ?) of the Panegyricus Cnnstantio dietus 
(14) even calls him ‘Romanae cloquentine non secundum 
sed alterum decus’. Except for a doubtfully ascribed 
treatise De Differentiis Vocabulormn there was no basis 
for testing these judgements till early in the nineteenth 
century, when palimpsests at Milan and Rome were 
found to contain the greater portion of his correspon- 
dence with M. Aurelius and others. Its publication so 
disappointed the expectations of historians that Fronto 
became the victim of much intemperate criticism. The 
correspondence has indeed little bearing cm history, 
though it does something to rehabilitate the characters 
of Verus and of the Elder and Younger Faustina, and 
clearly pictures the bourgeois home life of the Antonines. 
It is, however, of considerable interest as a personal 
record, as a literary by-product, and as a document for 
the study of rhetoric and language. The mutual affec- 
tion ol Fronto and M. Aurelius is unquestionably sincere, 
and is the more remarkable since the author of the 
Mediations so obviously preferred philosophy to rhetoric 
and Greek to Latin. They write to each other as close 
friends, with just that touch of self-consciousness which 
is inevitable between master and pupil, but with no 
thought of having to run the gauntlet of posterity. Much 
of their correspondence is the merest small-talk, hut it 
is also largely concerned with the study of rhetoric, and 
Frontu’s views on tins subject are amply documented, 
though it remains impossible to estimate his achievement 
in oratory either from his precepts or from the few 
rhetorical exercises which survive with the correspond- 
ence. As a teacher Fronto employed the traditional 
rhetorician’s technique, and reposed an excessive faith 
in similes. His favourite prose reading consisted of Cato, 
C. Gracrhus, Sallust, and Cicero’s letters; of Seneca he 
speaks slightingly. lie deprecated the purism which 
would confine literary Latin to the vocabulary of Cicero’s 
orations, and by drawing partly on early poets and partly 
on the sermo cottdtanns he devised the elocntw nmwlla. 
This cuphuistic attempt to revitalize a decaying language 
is best illustrated in lus own writings and those of his 
fellow countryman Apuleius, but it left its mark on most 
of the Latin prose written after his time. 

Tfxt M. 1 * J van dun I lout (Luidun, 1054). With translation: 
C. R. Haines (Loch, IQUJ-20) 

Clitic al essays, text and translation of selected letters, and lull 
bibliography to date: M. D. Hrock, Studies in Fronto and his Age 
(iqit) Critical fbut ovei -enthusiastic) study. F Portalupi, Marco 
Cornehn Frontone (iq6i). Sec also R. Marudie, La Critique httcraue 
de longue Inline ft U dtre/oppemeni du goth archafsant au Jl r siecie de. 
notre tVe (1952). Date ol death; G. W. liowuibock, T/u Sophists in the 
Homan Empire (19119), App 111. R, G. C. L. 

FRONTONIANI (Sid. Apoll. Kp. i. i. 2), followers of 
Fronto (q.v.) in his archaizing theories of a style, elocutio 
novella (q.v.), calculated to displace both Silver Age 
mannerisms and Quintilian’s veneration for Cicero by a 
return to the old-fashioned and largely discarded lan- 
guage of Ennius, Cato, and the Gracchi as models. See 
ARCHAISM. 

M. D. Brock, Studies in Fronto and his Age (igi t); t. S. Houchier, 
Life and Letters in Roman Africa (1913), ch. 5. J. W. D. 

FRUSINO, modern Frosinone, on the Via Latina (q.v.). 
It participated in, and indeed instigated, the revolt of 
some Hemici against Rome in 306 b.C. and lost much 
territory in consequence. Although reduced to a prae - 


feclura , it remained reasonably prosperous. Today it is a 
large town with negligible traces of antiquity. E. T. S. 

FUC1NUS LACUS, a large lake nt the centre of Italy. 
It lacked a visible outlet, but legend staled that the river 
Pitonius from the Paehgni country traversed it without 
their waters mingling, the Pitonius reappearing near 
Sublaqueum to supply the Aqua Marcia (Pliny, 11 N 2. 
224.; 31. 41; Lycoph. Alex. 1275). The lake sometimes 
overflowed (Strabo 5. 240: exaggerated). Claudius, em- 
ploying 30,000 men for eleven years, executed Caesar’s 
plan to dram the lake: an emissanum was excavated 3J 
miles through a mountain ridge to carry the lake waters 
to the Liris (q.v.) (Suet. lul. 44; Claud. 20 f. ; 32). But 
Claudius’ eflorts were not entirely successful. Even re- 
pairs to his emissarium by Trajan and Hadrian proved 
vain (Dio Cass. 60. n. 33; Dessau, ILS 302; S.H.A. Hadr. 
22). Drainage attempts recommenced in a.d. 1240, but 
were unsuccessful until the nineteenth century, when 
practically the whole lake-bed was reclaimed. 

E. Agoslinnni, 11 Fxumo (1908). E. T. S. 

FUFIUS (PW 10) CALENUS, Quintus, assisted 
Clodius (q.v. 1) as tribune m 61 u.c., supported Caesar 
as praetor (59), and some years later served under him in 
Gaul and in the Civil War (especially in Greece), becom- 
ing consul m 47 (not elected till September) with Vatinius 
(q.v.). Alter Caesar’s death lie supported his friend 
Antonius (q.v. 4) against his enemy Cicero. He held part 
of Italy during the Philippi campaign, and then governed 
Gaul for Antony with eleven legions, which, on his 
death (40), his son handed over to Octavian. E. B. 

FULGENTIUS, Fair us Planciadics, c. a.d. 467-532, 
vir claris status, known as the Mythographus , is probably 
identical with the famous bishop of Ruspe. (A summary 
of the question in K. Polheim, Die lateimsche lleimprosa 
(1925), 287 fF. Critical of the identification, G. Kruger in 
H arnack- Flirting (1921 ).) Fulgcntius was born at Thelepte 
in Byzacenc, Africa, of a rich family, received a good 
education, including Greek, and became procura tor in his 
native town. The collection of writings usually grouped 
together under his name ( Mitologiarum Libri ires , 
Fxpodtio Virgiliantie Continentiae secundum Philosophos 
moral is. Ex posit io Sermonum antiquorum , De aetatibus 
mundi et hotnims, and the Super Thebaiden (Bischoff, 
Byz. Zeitschr. 1951, usenbes the last to the 12th or 13th 
c.)), with their bizarre style, their searching nfter unusual 
words, their strange etymologies and stranger allegor- 
izing, probably belong to an earlier period of Fulgentius’ 
life. All of them, but especially the Virgiliana Continentia , 
were widely read in the Middle Ages. Apuleius and 
Martianus Capella (qq.v.) were Fulgentius’ models. He 
uses the dialogue form, by means of which Calliope 
unravels the meaning of the myths, and Virgil the allegory 
underlying his Aeneid. The De Aetatibus mundi is a 
summary of world history, sacred and secular. Besides 
his highly rhetorical sermons modelled on Augustine, 
and theological works, there is an alphabetical ’psalm', 
against the Arian Vandals, which closely follows the 
pattern of Augustine’s ‘psalm’ against the Donatists. 

After years of monastic life, Fulgentius became bishop 
of Ruspe in 507. The Vandal King Thrasamund twice 
banished him to Sardinia, finding him too able a champion 
of the Catholic faith. 

Opera, ed. R. Helm (T.eipzig, 1898); theological works, Migne, 
PL Ixv; two 'new' sermons, J. Leclercq, Revue Htntd. 194^/6; 
Fulgentius ’ Comrnomtonum , A. Soutcr. 77 \S’ 1913 : Psalm, C. Lamlxit, 
Rrwte Rhifd. 1936. G. I.apcyre, S. Fulgeme de Ruspe (1929); 0 . 
Friebel, Fulgentius der Mythografih und Ihschof (1911); f. Courcelle, 
Les Lettres grecques en Occident de Macrohe d Cassiodore (1948: 
pp. 206-9 tor bibliographical references in notes), bibliography in 
Claxns Patrum Lannorum, ed. E. Dekkcr (1961). F. J. E. R. 
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FULLING. In the ancient world the fuller (xvafavs, 
Julio) was employed both in the finishing processes of 
cloth and m the cleaning of soiled garments that could 
not be washed at home (mainly, though not exclusively, 
those made from wool). In the absence of soap, the cloth 
was first washed by treading it in ditches (ttAuvoi, lacunae ) 
or tubs ( pilae fullonicae) with water and soda (virpov) or 
some other alkaline detergent (often human or animal 
urine). It was then beaten with wooden sticks or mallets 
to close up its texture, washed again to clean and shrink 
it, dried, brushed with special tools or teasel burs to 
raise the nap, bleached with sulphur, dressed with fuller’s 
earth or some similar substance, and finally ‘shorn’ (to 
remove uneven fibres) and pressed in special presses. 
Fullers* workshops (one with wall paintings illustrating 
the processes) have been found at Pompeii and elsewhere. 
Fullers’ guilds were well established in Ptolemaic Egypt, 
and in imperial Rome the 'collegium aquae’ was of con- 
siderable importance. 

Pliny. HN 35. 196-8. II. RKlmner, Technologic der Gnverhe und 
Kunste 1 1 (1912), !7otf. ; Forbes, Stud. Anc. 'J echnol. iv a . 82 ff. 

L A M. 


FULVIA (PW 1 13), the rich daughter of M. Fulvius 
Bamhaho and Semproma, both from disappearing noble 
families, was wife successively of Clodius (q.v. 1), Curio 
(q.v. 2), and (by 45 n.c.) Antony. The stories of her 
cruelty in the proscriptions are suspect, but she was 
certainly ambitious and strong-minded, and took a 
prominent part in the political campaign of 41 which led 
to the Pcrusine War (see antonius 6). Thereafter (early 
40) she escaped to Greece, where she shortly died, her 
spirit broken by Antony’s reproaches. To Clodius she 
bore a son Publius (later praetor) and a daughter Claudia 
who became Octavian’s first wife (he dismissed her un- 
touched during the dissensions of 41), to Curio a son 
executed hy Octnvian after Actium, and to Antony 
Antyllus and Iullus (see antontijs 7 and 8). 


Symr, Horn. Bn., see index; E. Malcovaii, Le domic dt Romo 
antica 1 (1945); Habcock, A J Phil. 1965, 1 ff. (hpeculntivc). 

I . J. C. 


FUNDANIUS, Gaiijs, unrivalled in witty comedy 
according to Horace, Sat. 1. 10. 40-3 (cf. Porphyr. ad 
loc.). Belonging to Maecenas' circle, he is imagined to 
describe Nasidjenus’ dinner (Sat. 2. 8. 19). 


FUNDANUS, Minicujs (PW 13) or Minucius, cot. 
sujf. a.D. 107, had a wide circle of friends who included 
the Younger l’liny and Plutarch. As proconsul of Asia (in 
122-3: cf. AE 1957, 17) he received Hadrian’s rescript 
ahout procedure concerning Christians. A copy of tins 
was later attached to the end of Justin Martyr’s First 
Apology (c. 150). H. H. S. 

FUNDI, modern Fondi , interesting for its walls and 
ancient street plan, Volscian town on the Via Appia near 
Tarracina (q.v.). It obtained Roman citizenship early 
(sine suffragio , 338 D.C.; full franchise, 188 B.C.) and be- 
came a prosperous municipium , whose chief official Horace 
ridicules (Sat. 1. 5. 34). Its territory produced the choice 
Caecuban wine, 

C. Lugli, La teemea cdxhzia rornana (1957). 152 ff. ; Casraffnoli 
Stud, urb., 71 ff. E. T. S. 

FURIAE, Latin equivalent of Erinyes (q.v.), perhaps a 
translation (furere — epivvciv, to rage like an Erinys). 
There is no proof of their existing in cult or unprompted 
popular belief; sometimes they are identified with the 
obscure goddess Fur(r)ina(q.v.), as Cicero, Nat. D. 3. 46. 

H. J. R. 

FURIUS (1, PW 34) ANTIAS (i.e. of Antium), Aulus 
(fl. 100 B.C.), friend of Q. Lutatius Catulus (Cic. Brut. 


132), epic poet influenced by Ennius and in turn influenc- 
ing Virgil, cf. his ‘pressatur pede pes' with Verg. Aen. 
10. 361. From his Anrtales, a national poem in at least 
eleven books, Gellius (18. 11) quotes six hexameters. 

Uaehr. FPR, Morel, FPL. J. W. D. 

FURIUS (2, PW 78) PHILUS, Lucius, friend of 
Scipio (q.v. 11) Aemilianus, whose cultural interests he 
shared (see scipionic circle). As consul in 136 B.c. he 
was closely concerned with the affair of the foedus Man - 
cinum (Cic. Rep. 3. 28; see MANClNUs), and under his 
supervision Mancmus was offered to the Numantincs. 
This Furius may he the author of a work which included 
two sacral formulae used against besieged cities (Macrob. 
Sat. 3. 9. 6). Cicero, who introduced him into his De 
Republican reports the excellent Latinity and educated 
style of his speeches. 

Malcovaii, ORF 1 137; A. E. Astin, Scipio Aemilianus (1967). 

A. E A. 

FURNITURE. Very little furniture has survived from 
the Minoan and Mycenaean Palaces. At Cnossos there 
was some wooden furniture and furniture of gypsum and 
coloured marbles. The Treasury of Atrcus is reported to 
have had marble tables, and pait of a table of rosso antico 
was found in the megaron at Mycenae. The Palace at 
Pylos yielded a variegated marble table top inlaid with 
red stone and the remains of wooden thrones, chairs, and 
footstools. Very gaudy and elaborate furniture is record- 
ed in the Pylos furniture tablets, and these records, to- 
gether with fragments found in excavations, show that 
Homer’s references to bedsteads, chairs, and footstools 
with inlays of gold and silver and ivory preserve an 
authentic Mycenaean tradition. 

The forms of classical Greek furniture are known main- 
ly lrom representations in art. Most of the furniture was 
carved wood, turnery being introduced in the sixth cen- 
tury B.c. The principal forms were: the throne (flpovoc), 
a high-backed chair for occasions of state; the chair 
(k\ tofios) of lighter build, without arms, in general 
domestic use; the stool (bl(f>pns) t four-legged, boxed, or 
folding (5i</>pos d^Aa^ius-) ; the footstool (flpip-vs), which 
might be square or oblong; the table (rpufrega), always 
small and portable, on three legs and oblong or circular 
(rpi-rrous ) ; the couch (h-AiVtj), used for dining as well as 
for sleeping; and the chest (#aj8a)To?, Aapra£), in which 
clothes and bedding were stored. Rugs were used on the 
couches ; in the fifth century their use as floor-coverings 
was considered effeminate, though the practice was 
known to Horner and became common in Hellenistic 
times. Utensils were piled on the floor or hung on the 
walls; lamps stood on shelves or in niches. The general 
effect to our eyes would be one of bareness and simplicity. 

The Greek types are the basis of Etruscan and Roman 
furniture, and the greater luxury of these nations is 
evinced more in costliness of material than in novelty 
of form. Etruria introduced a new type of chair with 
rounded back resembling the modern arm-chair, and 
high candelabra of metal on which clusters of candles 
could be placed. Rome adapted these as lamp-stands. 
The Roman throne (solium), chair (cathedra), and stool 
(sella), follow Greek models; the couch (lectus) was either 
of Greek shape or was provided with a back, like a sofa. 
Sideboards and cupboards with drawers, sometimes 
used as book-cases, appear in imperial times, together 
with new forms of the table (mensa) which was the 
typical object of domestic ostentation: Cicero gave a 
million sesterces for a table of citron wood. 

G. M. A. Richter, The Furniture of the Greeks, Etruscans and 
Romans (U.S.A. 1966); W. Dconna, Delos xviii: Is Mobiher delien 
(1938); A History of Technology (ed. C. Singer, 1956) u. 221 ff. 

F. N. P.; D. E. S. 
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FURRINA (preferable to FURINA), a divinity be- 
longing to the earliest stratum of Roman religion; she 
possessed a grove, an annual festival ( Furrinalia , 25 July), 
and a flamen, hut by the last decades of the Republic her 
very name was largely forgotten. The interpretation as 
Furia (despite Altheim, History of Roman Religion (1938), 
n6f.) rests upon a false analogy; the term Nymphae 
Furrinae appears to be late, although Furrina may have 
been a divinity of a spring or of springs. The location of 
her grove, on the slopes of the Janiculuni near the Pons 
Sublicius, is indicated by the account of the death of 
C. Gracchus in 121 b.c. (Pint. C. Gracch. 17; Auctor, De 
Vir. III. 65; less precisely, Oros. 5. 12. 8), and fixed by 
epigraphicnl and other discoveries (P. Gauckler, Le 
Sanctuaire syrien du Janicule, 1912); these have estab- 
lished the existence of springs and the fact that under the 
Empire the traditional worship became almost totally 
ousted by Oriental cults. Cicero ( QFr . 3. 1.4) mentions 
another shrine near Arpinum. 

S. M. Savage, 'The Cults of Ancient Trastevere’, Am. Ac. Rome 
1940, 35 ff- A. W. VAN B. 

FURTUM (theft) is defined in Justinian's Digesta (q.v.) 
as ‘contrectatio (“handling”] rei fraudulosa lucri faciendi 
gratia. . .’ (Dig. 47. 2. 1. 3). The res must, however, he 
movable : land could not be stolen. This, and the probable 
etymology of ‘furtum* ('fero'), suggest that a carrying 
away was necessary, but, at least in the developed law and 
in the majority opinion, this was not so. Nor need the 
thief intend permanently to deprive the owner (e.g. when 
a borrower uses the thing in an unauthorized way — the 
so-called furtum usus) The owner could himself he liable 
for theft (e.g. from a pledgee — the so-called furtum posses- 


sion is). By the XII Tables a thief who came by night, 
and any thief who used a weapon, might be killed out of 
hand. A fur manifestus (caught in the act) was scourged 
and subjected to the plaintiff by addictio , hut the praetor 
substituted a'penalty of fourfold the value of the thing. 
For furtum nec mamfestum the penalty was, and remained, 
twofold. The plaintiff was the owner or other person, such 
ns a usufructuary {see SERViTUTliS) or a pledgee, having a 
sufficient interest. These distinctions and penalties were 
preserved by Justinian, hut it is probable that already 
in the classical law the normal proceeding was by criminal 
prosecution. The owner might also claim restitution of 
the thing by vindicatio (q.v.) or compensation for its loss 
by condictio furtiva. 

I*. Huvclin, Eludes sur le furtum 1 (1915), H. F. Jolownz, Digest 
xlvil. 2, De Eurtis (1940), I). Allmncse, Annal i del senunauo giundun 
Palermo 1953, 19511. B N. 

FUSCUS, Cornelius (PW 158), of a senatorial family, 
adopted the equestrian career, ‘quietis cupidinc’, though 
of a dashing and adventurous chaiacter (Tac. Hist. 2. 86). 
lie was a partisan of Galba in a.d. 68 and was rewarded 
by him with the procuratorship of lllyricum, in which 
function he actively helped the Flavian generals to in- 
vade Italy. Enter, as Prefect of the Guard, he was en- 
trusted with the conduct of the war against the Dacians; 
he crossed the Danube and penetrated into Dacia (86 or 
87), but "met with a f signal defeat and lost his life (Dio 
67. 6; Jordanes, Getica 13. 76). The altar at Adam-Klissi 
(q.v.) has been connected with him, without much reason 
(cf. CAH xi. 670); and the problem of his colonia of 
origin (perhaps Narbonensian) arouses some interest. 

K. Syme, AJPhil. 1937, 1 \ Tacttus. 623; 683 f. 11 . S. 


G 


gAbii, an ancient Latin city whose site has been ex- 
cavated 12 miles east of Rome. Prehistoric finds do not 
contradict the story of its foundation by Alba Longa 
(q.v.) (Vcrg. Aen. 6. 773). Its resistance to Tarquin 
(q.v. 2), separate treaty with Rome, and special role 111 
augural practices prove its early importance (Livy 1.53 f. ; 
Dion. llal. 4. 53 ; Varro, Ling. 5. 33). After 493 u.c. Gahu 
appears as Rome’s ally but was possibly sacked in the 
Latin War (Livy 3. 8; 6. 21 ; Maqrob. Sat. 3. 9. 13). By 
50 B.c. it had become a village (Cic. Plane. 23. Record of 
Sulla’s colony is suspect: Lib. Colon, p. 234). Neverthe- 
less the poets exaggerate its desolation. Under the Empire 
Gabii was a prosperous nmnicipium with celebrated baths 
and ornate Hadnanic buildings {ILS 272). Although still 
a bishopric in the ninth century, today only a temple 
(third century b.c.) remains. The Romans reputedly 
derived from Gabii the tinctus Gabinus , a particular mode 
of wearing the toga which was used in certain ceremonial 
rites (Serv. on Aen. 7. 612; Livy 5. 46). 

T. Ashby, PRSR 1902, 180 If. , A. Alfoldi, Early Rome and the 
iMtim (VJ.S.A. ig<» 5 ). 37 1 * ff- h. T. S. 

GABINIUS (1, PW 6), Aulus, the grandson of a slave, 
served under Metellus (q.v. 3) in Macedonia in 148 
ii. c., and as legate in 146 warned the Achaeans against 
war. Tribune in 139, he introduced the secret ballot in 
elections. A. H. McD. 

GABINIUS (2/ PW 1 1 ; cf. 10), Aulus, as tribune 67 u.c. 
transferred Bithynia and the legions of Lucullus (q.v. 2) 
to the consul Glabrio, and then carried the law giving 


Pompey (q.v.) command agninst the pirates, threatening 
to depose Trebellius, a fellow tribune who attempted 
veto. It was also probably now (rather than in his con- 
sulate) that he forbade the lending of money to provincials 
in Rome. He served Pompey as legate in the East and in 
58 as consul, when he incurred Cicero’s lasting hatred by 
scorning his appeals for help. Clodius had bribed him 
with the province of Syria, which he administered com- 
petently, reorganizing Judaea and setting Antipater in 
power. But in 55 he restored Ptolemy Auletcs, for a large 
bribe; in return for this, and for his alienation of the 
publicani (perhaps through his leniency to the provincials 
— Cic. Prov. Cons. 10), he had to face three prosecutions 
on his return in 54. Cicero called his acquittal for maiestas 
a 'lex impunitatis’, but next month was shamefacedly 
defending him for repetundae\ this time, however, 
Gabinius was condemned and went into exile, a third 
charge, for ambitus, being dropped. Recalled by Caesar, 
he fought for him in lllyricum (winter 48/7), but was 
besieged by barbarian tribes in Salonae, where he died. 

He seems to have reached the consulate late, since he 
is probably identical with the Gabinius who was military 
tribune under Sulla in 86 and His legate in Asia in 81. 
See E. Badian, Philol. 1959, 87 ff. G. E. F. C. 

GADES (rd rdhtipa, from Phoenician Gadir; now 
Cadiz), on the Spanish coast north-west of Gibraltar. 
The traditional foundation by Phoenicians of Tyre c. 
ii 00 u.c. is accepted by some; others lower the date to 
the eighth or seventh century. It was often confused with 
Tartessus (q.v.). Before Herodotus, the adjacent island 
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was the legendary seat of Geryon ; Heracles-Melqart and 
Saturn-Baal were long worshipped in Gades. It was 
Hamilcar Barca's first Spanish base, and kept Punic 
letters on its coins down to Augustan times. It went over 
to Rome in 206 B.C. and received favourable terms ; Julius 
Caesar, after other acts of patronage, gave it Roman 
municipal status ; it added Augustus’ name to its title. 
In social prestige it ranked with the Roman colonies ; in 
wealth it was next to Rome and Patavium, having 500 men 
of equestrian census. Always a trading-post, it was long 
unrivalled in the West for commercial shipping; both 
busy and gay, Gades iocosae also had the best dnncing- 
girls. In the second century A.D. it was eclipsed by the 
traffic of Ilispalis (cj.v.), and by the fourth century it 
was decadent or derelict. It had been the home of the 
Cornclu Balbi, Columella, and Hadrian’s mother. 

For temple and cult ol Hercules, see A. Gaicia y Dellido, Archi'w 
Espanol dc Arqueologia 1963, 70 fi. M- 1 H. 

GAEA (Tain) or GE ( I'rj ), the Earth, conceived as a 
vaguely personal goddess. It may be that in the earliest 
times she, like Tellus (q.v.), was simply the power or 
mana resident in that parcel of earth which the particular 
group of worshippers tilled or otherwise used; but as far 
back as our records go she is the Earth in general, or a 
goddess resident in and governing it. Her cult ran he 
traced in a number of places, though in most of them 
she has been superseded by a more definitely personal 
power, chthoninn or other. At Delphi she was the 
original holder of the oracular shrine (Aesch. Eum. 2), a 
statement which there is no reason to doubt, as it is 
supported by sundry other traditions and by the fact 
that Apollo is said to have killed Python, a serpent and 
therefore a creature of earth (he actually gave the oracles, 
Hyg. Fab. 140. 1), before he could take over the holy 
place; cf. Al’OI.l.o. Her well-supported identity or close 
connexion with Themis (q.v.; Aesch. loc. cit. and Prom. 
20O" 10) is to be explained by that goddess’s original 
nature as simply ‘the fixed or firm one’ and not an 
abstraction (see Parnell, op. cit. infra 12 ff.). Por more or 
less probable identifications of her with other figures, 
see ibid. 19 If. One of her most characteristic functions 
is as a witness to oaths (as 11 . 3. 278), because she must 
know what is done on her surface. 

In mythology she is the offspring of Chaos, or at least 
comes into being after it. Heaven (Ouparos) is her child 
and husband, and their offspring, besides such things as 
seas and mountains, are the Titans, Cyclopes, and Hecn- 
tonchcircs (qq.v.). After her separation from Uranus 
(cf. kronos) she bore the Erinyes and Giants (qq.v.), 
being fertilized by the blood from his mutilation; later 
she produced Typhon (q.v.), whose father was Tartarus 
(Hesiod, TheoR. 117 ff.; 820 ff.). This is a systematized 
account of the wedding of Sky and Earth; there are 
many legends ultimately to the same effect, e.g. the 
union of Zeus and Semele (see DIONYSUS) and many more 
children of Earth, as Enchthomus (jcc athena), and 
Python in some accounts. 

Apart from actual cult of Earth as a goddess, antiquity 
had its share of beliefs concerning her, as, e.g., the source 
(probably) of the life of new-born children, hence the 
Roman custom of placing them on the ground; the 
author of the potency ascribed to sundry herbs, and so 
forth. See, in general, A. Dieterich and E. Fehrle, Mutter 
Erde ■* (1925); for herbs, A. Delatte, Her bavins 2 (1938)- 

Furnell. Cults in. 1 ff. (cult); Drcxli-r in Rose her’ .s Lexikon , r v. 
(mythology. etc ): for a critical view, largely disowning her cult, 
NiUaon, OCR i a . 456 ff. H. J- »■ 

GAISERIC, king of the Vandals and Alans (qq.v.) from 
A.n. 428 to 477. In 429 he transported the Vandals from 
Spain to Africa, and in 439 occupied Carthage and de- 


clared himself an independent ruler owing no allegiance 
to Rome. In 431, 441, and 467 he heavily defeated East 
Roman attempts to overthrow him. He was the only 
German king to build a fleet, and with this fleet he con- 
trolled the western Mediterranean throughout his reign. 
His most famous exploit was the capture of Rome in 
June 455. Por a fortnight his men occupied the city and 
earned off many valuable works of art, including the 
treasures which Titus had taken from the Temple at 
Jerusalem. lie died undefeated in 477. 

See C. Courtuis, Les Van dales et V Ajrique (1955). E. A. T. 

GAIUS (1), the Emperor, ‘Caligula’ (Gaius Jui.ius (PW 
133) Caesah Gf.rmanicus; a.d. 12-41), son of Germani- 
cus and Agrippina, born at Antium on 31 Aug. a.d. 12. 
In 14-16 he was on the Rhine with his parents and, be- 
cause of the military hoots which he wore, was nicknamed 
Caligula (‘Baby Boots’) by the soldiers. In 18-19 he was 
with his parents in the East and, after Germaniciis’ death 
in 19, lived in Rome with his mother until her arrest in 
29, then successively with Livia and Antonia Minor, until 
32, when he joined Tiberius on Capreae. After the 
death of his brother Drusus in 33 he was the only 
surviving son of Germanicus and, with Tiberius (q.v. 
2) Gemellus — Claudius’ claims not being considered 
seriously — next in succession to the Principate. He was 
elected pontifex in 31 and was quaestor two years later, 
but received no other training in public life. Tiberius 
appointed Gams and Tiberius Gemellus joint heirs to 
his propertv, having already indicated in language typ- 
ically obscure that he expected Gaius to succeed to the 
Principate. Strongly supported by Macro (q.v.), prefect 
of the Praetorian Guard, Gaius was acclaimed Emperor 
(16 March 37), Tiberius’ will being declared invalid by 
l he Senate, so that Gaius might inherit the whole of his 
property. In the early months of his rule Gams honoured 
the memory ol Ins mother, lather, and brothers and spoke 
abusively of Tiberius. Antonia, a (retraining influence, 
died on 1 May 37. In October Gaius w^s seriously ill, 
and it is possible that Philo (heR. 14; 22) is right in think- 
ing that his mind was unhinged ns a result (see, however, 
Balsdon, op cit. infra 212 ff.). On recovering he executed, 
some time before 24 May 38, both Macro and Tiberius 
Gemellus. In Jan. 39 Gams quarrelled seriously with rhe 
Senate, revised his attitude to Tiberius’ memory, and 
became more autocratic. The autumn and winter of 39- 
40 he spent in Gaul and on the Rhine; at Moguntiacum 
he forestalled a conspiracy against his life, whose leader, 
Cn. Cornelius Lentulus Gaetulicus, was executed. It is 
possible that at this time two new legions were raised 
(XV and XXII Primigeniae) and that Gaius intended to 
invade Germany or Britain. The intention, if serious, was 
abandoned, either because of military indiscipline or be- 
cause of Gaius’ instability of character (Suet. 24. 3; 39; 
43-9; Dio Cass. 59. 21-3; 25. 1-5; d- Balsdon, op. cit. 
58-95 and JRS 1934, 13-18)* After his return to Rome 
(in ovation, on 31 Aug. 40) Gaius was in constant danger 
of assassination, governed with much cruelty, and was 
murdered in the Palace on 24 Jan. 41. His (fourth) wife, 
Milonia Cnesonia, and daughter (his only child) were 
also murdered. 

The government of Gaius was more autocratic than 
that of earlier emperors. lie was consul four times, in 
37 (suffect), 39, 40 (sole consul), 41 ; on the first occasion 
for two months, on the last two for a few days only. 
In many respects he appears to have deserted the 
Augustan form of principate in favour of monarchy of 
the Hellenistic type ; this, at least, is the easiest explana- 
tion of his treatment of his sisters, especially Drusilla, 
with whom he was suspected of committing incest and 
whom he consecrated after her death. For himself he 
accepted extravagant honours, which came close to 
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deification, and, though in face of opposition he desisted 
from his intention to set up a statue of himself in the 
temple at Jerusalem, he was responsible for serious 
unrest among the Jews both in Alexandria and in Judaea. 

Ancient Sources. Ilks. 7 and 8 of the Annals, in which Tacitus 
described the pnneipate of Gaius, being lost, we depend on Suetonius, 
Crams Caligula, Dio Cbhhiub, bk. 59, and Josephus, AJ 18. 6. 8. 
205 - ip. 1, 5. in (with a detailed account oi the murder of Gaius and 
an coronate of his character and principate, probably derived from 
OJuvius Rufus: see M P. Charlcsworth, Camb. Hist Jnum. 1933, 
105 IT.). For detailed knowledge of Gams' relations with the Greeks 
and Jews of Alexandria we have contemporary evidence in Philo, 
Contra Fluccum (edited by 1 1 Box, iyiy), Legatio ad datum (edited by 
K M. Smallwood, 1961) (Philo was himself a member of the embassy 
to Gaius which he describes), and Irom papyri (H. A. MuBunllo, 
The Acts 0/ the Pagan Martyrs ; Acta Alexandrinorum, 1954). See also, 
on the souices, A. Mumigliario, Rend. Line. 1912, 293 If. 

Modern Liiihaitihl J. 1*. V. D. H.ilsdon,’ The Emperor Gaius 
( Caligula ) (1914); II. Koeberlein, Caligula und die dgyptischen Kulte 
(lghz): J. A. Marncr, A Commentary on C. Suetom Tranquilli Vita 
C. Caitgulae Caesans, 1—31 (U.S A. 1949). J. P- B. 

GAIUS (2, PW 2) (2nd c. A.D.), one of the most renow- 
ned Roman jurists, though nothing certain is known 
of his personality. Ilis gentile name and cognomen are 
unknown, likewise his origin (perhaps a Greek province) 
and studies. Born perhaps under Trajan, he evidently 
lived at some period at Rome and wrote extensively, 
without having the ius respondendi or any public office. 
An adherent of, and perhaps a teacher in, the Sabinian 
School (see sahinus 2), he sometimes rejects their point 
ol view, and takes into consideration opinions of the 
opposite school. It is a striking fact that he was never 
cited by his contemporaries or by later jurists, not even 
by Paulus (q.v. 1) and Ulpianus (q.w 1) who must have 
known and used his works. In post-classical times, how- 
ever, he was popular and his authority was officially 
established by the Law of Citations (a.d. 426) which gave 
his writings equal authority with those of Tapinianus 
(q.v.), Paulus, Ulpianus, and Hcrcnnius(q.v. 2). Justinian 
seems to have had a spe( ml predilection for Gaius, for 
he frequently calls him ‘Gaius nosier*, and by his order 
Gaius’ students’ textbook, the Institutes , which was 
already the basis ol first-year studies in the Eastern law- 
schools, was used as the basis for the composition of the 
imperial Institutions (q.v.). 

Works: Ad edit turn provinciate , a long commentary in 
thirty-two books, which is one of the grounds tor the 
suggestion that he was a provincial; Ad edteturn praetons 
urhani ; Ad legem XII tabul arum ; Deverborum obligatiom- 
bus\ Res cottidianae sn'e A urea; Liber singulars re gut arum ; 
and several monographs. II is principal work was his 
lnstitutionum commenlcirii quattuor , probably completed 
soon after 161. UnTil they were discovered (181b) on a 
codex rescriptus at Verona (probably of the 5th c.), the 
Institutes were known only by a score of fragments in the 
Digest and an epitome in two books in the Lex Romatia 
Visigothorum. The Veronese MS., containing the fourth 
book of the Institutes (till then unknown), furnished quite 
new details on the legis actwnes and formulary procedure 
(see LAW and procedure, ROMAN 11). In spite ol attacks by 
some radical critics, the Veronese text is generally held 
to be substantially genuine. The new fragments of the 
Institutes found in Egypt in 1033 on a few parchment 
sheets, and belonging apparently to the fourth century, 
supported this view, although they revealed the omission 
oF a passage dealing with the obsolete societas ercto non 
cito (see communio). 

Opinions differ ns to the merits, and in particular as to 
the originality, of Gaius. The arrangement of his Institutes, 
with its division of the law tinder the headings personae , 
res, actiones, and its further sub-divisions, achieved, 
through the medium of Justinian’s Institutes , immense 
influence in later legal thought, but it may not have been 
originated by him. His work indisputably, however, has 
the qualities of clarity, simplicity, and economy, and his 


style, judged by the standards of his time, is plain and 
good. His historical explanations are sometimes erroneous, 
but he stands almost alone among the jurists for his 
interest in such things. Moreover, even if his merits were 
less than they are, his Institutes would still be of the 
greatest importance as being the only classical legal work 
to have come down to us in substantially its original form. 

Editions of the Institutes. G. Studemund and P. Kritger (1923); 
E. Seckel, I). KUblcr 8tli cd. (1039)1 F. de Zuluctn (1946), with com- 
mentary (1953); M David and 11. L. W. Nelson (1954- unfinished). 
On the new fragments (PS 1 xi 1 182). see F. de Zulurta, J RS 1934, 
it)8 ft., 1935, 19 ft , 1936, 174 ft A. M. Honors, Got us, A Hiography 
(1962), on which sec E. Wiearker, Rav. Zeitschr. 19(14, 401 , and sre 
bihliogrnphy r v. jurisprudence. A. II.; II. N. 

GALATEA (AiAuTeia, perhaps 'milk-white’), name of a 
sea-nymph, first in Homer (II. itt. 45); her legend was 
apparently first told by Philoxenus (see Bergk, PLG 4 
iii. 609 ff.). Polyphemus (see cyclops) loved her, and 
wooed her uncouthly; the story is a favourite especially 
with pastoral writers (Theocr. 1 1 ; cf. 6. 6 ff. ; Bion, fr. 12 
Wilamowitz-MoellendorfF; VEmra^ios Blutvos, 58 ff. ; 
Verg. Ed 9. 39 ff. ; cf. 2. 19 ff. ; 7. 37 ff. ; but particularly 
Ov. Met. 13. 738 ff.). In this, the earliest surviving 
passage which adds anything important to the story, 
Galatea loved a youth, Acis, son of Faunus (Pan ?) and a 
river-nymph. Together they listened in hiding to Poly- 
phemus’ love-song, but when he had finished he rose to 
go and caught sight of them. Galatea dived into the sea, 
but Polyphemus pursued Acis and hurled a huge rock 
at him. As it fell on him and crushed him, Galatea 
turned him into a river, which bore his name ever after. 
The whole may well be a local Sicilian talc. The resemb- 
lance between Galatea’s name and laAdri^, a Gaul, 
seems to underlie a less-known version in which she 
finally accepted Polyphemus’ attentions and had by him 
a son, Galas or Galates, ancestor of the Gauls (see 
App. III. 2) — mere pseudo-historical or pseudo-mythical 
aetiology. H. J.R. 

GALATIA is used, when applied to territory in the 
East, in two senses. (1) As the name of a territory in 
central Asia Minor, comprising parts of what was 
formerly Phrygia and Cappadocia, occupied and settled 
by a Celtic people which crossed the Hellespont in 278 
n.c., and after much raiding and plundering were finally 
penned in an area stretching from the Sangarius to east 
of the Halys by Attains 1 of Pergamum in 230. Here they 
continued to harass their neighbours; after the battle of 
Magnesia Rome sent Manlius Vulso to subdue them, 
and afterwards used them as a check on Pergamum. 
In the Mithridatic Wars they remained faithful to Rome. 
Their territory was organized on the Celtic tribal basis, 
the three tribes Tolistobogii, Tcctosages, and Trocmi 
occupying separate areas around their respective capitals 
Pcssinus, Ancyra, and Tavium, and each tribe being 
divided into four parts under tetrarchs. The council of 
the three tribes met at a place called Drynemetum, and 
tried cases of murder. The Galatians maintained their 
Celtic character throughout the imperial period, and when 
visited by St. Jerome were still speaking a Celtic language. 

(2) As the name of a Roman province, formed m 25 b.c., 
incorporating the kingdom of Amyntas, which comprised 
besides Galatia proper parts of Phrygia, Lycaonia, and 
Pisidia, and possibly Pamphylia. Other territories in 
Paphlagonia and Pontus were afterwards added to the 
province, which was normally governed by a praetorian 
legatus until about a.d. 72, when Cappadocia and Armenia 
Minor were united with Galatia, and the combined 
province was put under a legatus with consular rank. 
Galatia was reduced in size, and again put under a 
praetorian legatus , by Trajan, and still further diminished 
about a.d. 137. Under Diocletian the province shrank 
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to the size of Galatia proper, with a strip of Lycaonia. 
The two principal cities of the province Galatia were 
Ancyra (the metropolis) and Pisidian Antioch. 

It is disputed whether the ‘Galatia’ of St. Paul’s Epistle 
to the Galatians refers to Galatia proper (the 'North- 
Galatian theory’) or to the province Galatia, in whose 
Lycaonian and Phrygian regions St. Paul founded the 
churches mentioned in Acts (the ‘South-Galatian theory’). 

F. Stahclin,' Geschichte drr kleitiasiatuchm Gala ter ■ (1907); Jones, 
Cities K. Rom Prov., ch. 4, Mauie, Rom Rule / Jsia Min. 451 11 ; 
K K. Sherk, The Legates of Galatia (1951): cf. G. Plluuni, Hist. 
1955 . 1 10 ff. W. M. C. 

GALBA (i), the Emperor (Servius Sulpicius (PW 63) 
Galba, c. 3 ii.c.-A.u. 69), son of C. Sulpicius Galba and 
Mummia Achaica, was adopted by Livia Ocellina, second 
wife of his father. He was highly esteemed by Augustus 
and Tiberius, and was a favourite of Livia, as afterwards 
of Gaius and Claudius. Governor of Aquitania, consul 
(a.d. 33), legate of Upper Germany, proconsul of Africa 
(45)» an d from 60 governor of Hispania Tarraconensis, 
he had an exceptionally brilliant record to his credit, 
when in 68 Vindex (q.v.) invited him to replace Nero. lie 
made his troops proclaim him only a legate of the Senate 
and of the Roman people. He had one legion and enrolled 
another of provincials (afterwards VII Gemina). The 
dangers inherent in the fall of Vindex were removed by 
Nero’s death («?e vercinius (2) rufus). Nymphidius(q.v.) 
Sahinus with the praetorians declared for Galba, who 
took the title of Caesar and marched slowly to Rome with 
Otho (q.v.), governor of Lusitania, entering the city in 
early October. Threats from Nymph idius Sahinus and 
Clodius (q.v. 2) Macer were removed ; but Galba incurred 
odium for massacring a body of marines outside Rome. 
Galba had the mind of an honest, but suspicious, ad- 
ministrator: ‘omnium consensu capax imperii nisi 
imperasscl’. His parsimony was notorious. He did not 
pay the donative promised to the soldiers. A commission 
was appointed to recover Nero’s presents. He was un- 
wise in sending his Spanish troops to Pannonia. Early in 
Jan. 69 the troops of the Rhine declared against him (see 
VITELLIUS 1). He adopted a certain L. Calpurmus Piso 
(q.v. 11) Frugi Licinianus as his successor, and offended 
Otho, who had hoped for that position. Otho organized 
a conspiracy among the praetorians, and Galba was killed 
oil 15 Jan. 69. 

Sources. Tac. Hislortae i(ed. H. Heubnrr, 1963); Suet. Galba (ed. 
G. W. Mooney, 1930); Plur. Galba (cd. F. G. llardy, 1890); Dio 
Cans. bits. 63-4. Tacitus, Suetonius, Plutarch mainly follow the 
same author (the usual identification with the Elder Pliny is not 
certain, but see (1. n. Towncnd, A J Phil. 1964, 337 If). 

MonFRN Litfiiatuiif. Symc, Tacitus, esp. iso If, 204 ff. j E. 
Kocstermann, ’Daa Charaktcrbild Galbas bei Tacitus’, Navirula 
Chilomnuis (1956), iqi fT_; (». E F. Chilver, ‘The Army in Politics, 
a.d. 68-70’ JRS 1957, 29 ff. ; M Fuhrmann, ‘Das Vicrkaiscrjalir 
bei Tacitus', Philol. 1960, 250 ff. A. M.; G. E. F. C. 

GALBA (2) MAXIMUS, Publius Sulpicius (PW 64), 
was elected consul for 21 1 n.c. without having held any 
curule magistracy, lie defended Rome against Hannibul’s 
surprise attack. As proconsul (210-206) in Greece he 
conducted the First Macedonian War against Philip of 
Macedon, leading the first Homan fleet into the Aegean, 
where he captured Aegina (210); he achieved little else, 
and the main burden of war was gradually transferred to 
Rome’s Greek allies. lie was dictator in 203, probably to 
hold the elections. As consul II (200) he conducted the 
Second Macedonian War. Landing at Apollnnia he 
planned to invade Macedonia from the west. He 
worsted Philip at Ottolobus and forced the pass of 
Banitza, but retired to Illyria for the winter (199); this 
campaign, though marked by no great military success, 
led the Aetoliuns to support Rome. Galba served os 
legate to Flamininus (197), as one of the ten senatorial 


commissioners appointed to help Flamininus settle 
Greece (196), and later as ambassador to Antiochus (193). 

N. G. L. Hammond, JRS 1966, 42 ff. (for campaign of 199). 

H. H. S. 

GALBA (3), Servius Sulpicius (PW 58), military tribune 
in 168 b.c., opposing Aemili us Paullus' triumph in 167, was 
praetor in 15 1 in Further Spam, where in subduing the 
Lusitanians he treacherously massacred a number who 
had sued for peace( 1 5 1-1 50). A prosecution against him in 
149, supported by Cato, failed. He was consul in 144. His 
oratory Bet new rhetorical standards in emotional effect. 

Livy 45 35 ff . ; Per. 48-9; App. Hisp. 58-60; Cic. Brut. 22. 86. 
Seullard, Rom. Pol. 234 ff., 269 n. ; Malcovati, ORP' 1 109. 

A. H. McD. 

GALBA (4), Gaius Sulpicius (PIE 51), son of (3) above, 
in 143 b.c. married Licinia, the elder daughter of Crassus 
(q.v. 1) the father-in-law of Gaius Gracchus. He prob- 
ably served on a land-commission in Africa c. 121-119 
(see Degrassi, 1 LLRP n. 475) and conceivably also on the 
Gracchan agrarian commission (so Cichorius, Rom. Stud. 
1 13 ff., but see M. Gelzer, Gnomon 1929, 656 f.). Though 
possibly an augur, he was condemned by the Mamihan 
commission (110) for corruption in the Jugurthine war; 
the peroration (Epilog us) of his defence was a choice 
specimen of oratory to be committed to memory in 
Cicero’s boyhood (Brut. 127). II. 11. S. 

GALBA (5), Servius Sulpicius (PW 6i), probably 
grandson of no. 4, was » legatus m Gaul under C. Pompti- 
nus (62-60 B.c.) and Caesar (58-56), and praetor in 54, 
In 50 he stood unsuccessfully for the consulship. In the 
Civil War he apparently took Caesar’s side (Cic. Att. 9. 
9. 3 ; Tac. Hist. 1 . 15 ?) hut in 44 joined in his assassina- 
tion. In 43 he fought against Antony in the battle of 
Forum Gnllorum, which lie described to Cicero in a 
letter (Fair 1. 10. 30). He was condemned for Caesar’s 
murder under the law of Pedius (q.v. i\ 'I' J. C. 

GALBA (6), Gaius Sulpicius (PW 52), son of (5) and 
grandfather of the Emperor Galba, wrote an historical 
work cited by Juba. 

Peter, HRRel. 11. 41 ; PGrH 9 2. 

GALEN of Pergamum (a.d. 129-? iqq) in a spectacular 
career rose from gladiator-physician in Asia Minor to 
court-physician in the Rome of Marcus Aurelius. Well 
educated in his native town, he travelled later, studied in 
Greece and Alexandria, started practising in Pergumum 
in 157, and went to Rome in 162. lie had become very 
famous when he left there in 166, only to return again 
from Pergumum in 169. He then stayed in Rome until 
his death. Writing all his life, he began with philo- 
sophical treatises and ended with medical books. 

As philosopher and as physician Galen was an eclectic 
dogmatist. Plato and Hippocrates were his gods; Aris- 
totle he held in sincere respect. But in spite of his belief 
in authorities he was anxious to form his own judgements, 
and his personality, therefore, takes the foreground in 
all his uctions and writings. His knowledge was equally 
great in theory and practice ; he excelled in diagnosis and 
prognosis und was a remarkably good teacher. His 
system is the ambitious effort to comprise the whole of 
medicine, the usual specialization of that time being 
rejected. Yet Galen realized that the physician has to 
deal with individuals, and that medicine can never be 
expressed adequately in general statements. 

Galen was particularly productive as anatomist and 
physiologist. Performing dissections carefully in all 
their details, he collected and corrected the results of 
earlier generations and added many new facts. His 
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physiological research based on experiment was masterly, 
particularly in the field of neurology ; he proved that the 
arteries as well as the veins carry blood. His pathology 
was founded on the doctrine of the four humours ; here he 
was most strongly influenced by speculative ideas. Ills 
pharmacological and dietetic doctrines were the codifi- 
cation of what had been accomplished in these fields. 

Galen’s monotheistic views, his ardent belief in teleo- 
logy, his religious attitude— even anatomy to him was 
praise and veneration of God — foreshadow the coming 
Middle Ages. Yet his dominant influence on Inter genera- 
tions, comparable only to that of Aristotle, is rather based 
on his two greatest achievements as a scientist, und in 
establishing a sect ot medicine, which was above all sects; 
he had overcome the dissension characteristic of all 
earlier science and had laid the basis for the modern con- 
cept of a setentia aeterna, a science in which all scientists 
equally share und on which all of them unanimously agree. 

Ti\TS Opera amnui, C G. Kuhn. 1 xx (1821-33). the only 
complete edition, unrHniblc text Published hy Teunne.r Scnpta 
minora i iii (1884-93), Instilutio logua (iSgfi), lie victu attenuante 
( l Hq8 ) ; De temperamvntis (1004), lie usu par I mm (1907-9); lhstoria 
Phtlusophua in Diels, Doxographi (lined (1870). Modern editions 
of various writings in dissei tattoos etr. listed, F. Uebcrweg-K. 
Pracchtei, Ihe Philosop/ue d . /if tertians (192(1), 558, and A. Rchm- 
K. Vogel, Fxahte Hissenschaftm, Gncke-Nortlcii ti. 5 ( 1 033 )- A. 
Lesley, Geschichte tier gnechisthen Literatur (19(13*), Q5J, E. Wenke- 
bai.h, Optnnus meduus philosophies , II. Sehone, De sepiimaius , C )uell. 
u Stud z. (It sch d. Natunv u d. Med (1933), for De septunams, 
cl. K Walzer, Hu digit Studi uncut, (1935), F.. Wenkebach, 
Protrepttcus, Quell, u Stud z (,'esifi d. Natunv. u d Med. (1935) 
and he portae pilar ezmttio, /belli c f Cinch d. Medizin (1938); 
Man. Galen, Pin fU lining in die l.ogik (lleilin, 19(10); E Orth, 
Etnjuhrung in die Logik (Rome. 1938), S V’. Kieffer. Galen's Institutio 
Logical U S-A. 19(14) List ot woiks published in GMG, K I )eirh- 
giaber. Deutsche Akadnnu der Wissenu haft (lg57) , Schnften Sektion 
dr Altcrtumsivissenu halt , llc.fr 8 (1Q57) Fragments, Kdhn i, 
P clxxu Translation Inuti Arahir into Gorman it. Kchm-Vovcl, 
loc cit , besides M Meyeihol F Sehachr, ‘Cher die tried izinisclien 
Namen', Her/. Ahh. (1931), rl, also Claim on Medical Experience, ed. 
and tr. R. Wiilzei (1044) ForAialm MSS , R. Walzcr, ‘New Light on 
Gulin's Moral Philosophy’, and ‘A Di.itnhe oi Galen' ill Oriental 
Studies 1 (19(12), on Jews and Christians (1949); Compendium 
Timaet Plat urns ( 1 g s 1 ) 

ThaNSI.a I IONS With text, On Natural Faculties (A. J. Brock, 
Loeli) Ch Daiemberg, (Fumes anatnmiques, physmlogiqurs et 
medicates 1 11 (1854-0), Cli. Singer, Galen, De analoniuis adnnni- 
stratumihus (195(1) 

Works List ot writings, C hrist Schmid 11* (1925), s.v ‘Galen’; 
cf. II Diels, Sit? Her! igoS In Ainhie. It W.il/er, Sit?. Perl 
1034. Spurious hooks, Kuhn i, p thin; M. Meyerhof, ,S its. 
Perl 1928. Epitome of works, J R I'oxe, The Writings of Hippo- 
crates and G (I 1 S.A 184(1) Chronology of wntings, J. 1 1 lierg, 
Ph. Mus 1880 and 1807 

LlJfHAlUHk Genual | S Prendergast, Fnc Ilnp*. s.v ‘Galen’; 
J. Mewdktt, 1 ’IF vii. 578, W A (ireenhill, Dirt, of Greek and 
Homan Pwgrabhv anil Mythol (1H4G), s v ‘Galen’. Life, M. 
Mcyrihof, Ann f Geu h d Med ig 29; K IDeichgraher, Sitzb. D. 
Akad Klasse fur Sprachen, Lit und Kunst ( lQSh/O Cialcn’s position 
in the history of science, L Edehti in. Journal of the History of Ideas 
1952; Scientific Ghange, ed A (. Ciomlne (U H A 19G3), 28 ff. 
General survey, G Sarton, Galen of Pergamnn (D.S.A. 1954). ln- 
fhiLtlcc on G 'h writings, J. Walsh Annals Med Hist 1927 f. G. as 
critic, L. O. Biftckcr, Hh. Mus 1885 G ’s philosophy, Ucherweg- 
Piaecluet (1926), 177 H. Medical views, T. G. Allbull, Greek 
Medicine in Horne (1921). Anatomy, F. Ullrich, Die anatormsihe 1/ 
rim stktonsche Techmk d. G, Diss Leinz (ignfl. Physiology, Th 
Meyer-Steineg, Arch / Gesih. d Aleit 1911, T. C Allbutt, CH 
1917. Ihulogy, 11 O. Tavlur, Greek Pwlogv and Medicine (1922), 
Ch Singer, A Short History of Pwlogv (uni). Gynaecology, J. Lachs, 
Abh . z Gesch d. Med. (1903) Lnryngnlngy, Gordon llulmcs, 
History of Laryngology (1H85) Piactire, J Ilhcrg, Neue Jahrb. 1905. 
See also G. W. Bowersock, The Sophists 1/1 the Homan Empire (i9t>u), 
ch. 5. L. E. 

GALERIUS(i), the Emperor(GAius Galerius Valerius 
Maximianus, PW 2), was chosen as Caesar of the East 
by Diocletian in a.d. 293 and put away his wife to marry 
Diocletian’s daughter, Valeria. Born about a.d. 250 at 
Serdica, the son of a peasant, he had risen from the ranks 
in the army. Tough and uneducated, he was entirely loyal 
to Diocletian. In 294 he engaged the Sarmatians on the 
Danube frontier and in 295 the Carpi, many of whom he 
settled in Pannonia. In 297 he was called East to a greater 
task, the defence against Narses of Persia. Defeated at 
first near Carrhae, he was given opportunity to repair his 


error. With reinforcements from the Balkans, he invaded 
Armenia, and gained a complete victory over Narses; 
a peace entirely favourable to Rome followed (298). 
Diocletian is said to have discountenanced the large 
annexations that Galerius was disposed to make. 

Galerius’ religious vieWs were similar to those of Dio- 
cletian; but being of a less prudent temperament than 
the latter he may have been the leading spirit behind the 
persecution of the Christians which began in 303. On 
Diocletian’s abdication, Galerius became Augustus of the 
East (1 May 305), nominally second to Constantius, 
actually superior, as both Caesars, Severus and Maxi- 
minus Data, were his men. When Constantius died (30b) 
Galerius reluctantly accepted Constantine as Caesar of 
the West, but declined to recognize Maxentius who 
rebelled the same year, and sent Severus, now Augustus 
of the West, against him. After the defeat and capture of 
Severus, he himself invaded Italy, hut was forced to bent 
an ignominious retreat. Summoning Diocletian from Ins 
retirement, he made a new settlement of the Empire at 
Carnuntum (308), appointing Licinius Augustus and 
declaring Maxentius a public enemy. But Constantine 
and Daia refused the offered rank of ‘filii Augustorum’ 
and assumed the full imperial title in 310. Falling ill in 
31 1 Galerius relented so far as to issue an edict of partial 
toleration to the Christian Church. lie died shortly after- 
wards, leaving the Church on the edge of triumph and 
the system of Diocletian on the brink of dissolution. 

C H. V. Sutherland, RlC vi, 15 ff II M.; R. H. W- 

GALERIUS (2, PW 8 ) TRACHALUS (cos. a.d. 68 ), 
a recent orator mentioned hy Quintilian. He had an 
impressive appearance and his lofty and lucid style were 
enhanced hy a voice and delivery ‘that would have done 
credit to the stage’ (Inst. io. i. 119; 12. 5. 5 and 10. 11). 
Tacitus says that it was generally believed that Otho 
made use of his ability in civil matters and some thought 
that he employed him to write the speech referred to in 
Hist. i. 90. He was proconsul of Africa. 

J W. D., G. B A. F. 

GALINTHIAS (DiAirfliac, Anton. Liber. 29), or 
GALANTHIS (PaXavOis, Ov. Met. 9. 307), in mytho- 
logy, a friend or servant of Alcmcne (q.v.). When the 
latter was bearing Heracles, Eileithvia (and the Moirai) 
sat with hands clasped (and knees together), magically 
preventing delivery. Gahnthias, perceiving this, ran out 
crying that Alcmene had borne a son; the goddcss(es) 
leaped up in surprise and the charm was broken. In 
anger, they turned Galintluus into a lizard (Ovid) or 
weasel (Ant. Lib.). li. J.R. 

GALLIC WARS is the name usually given to the 
campaigns by which Caesar (q.v. 1) completed the Roman 
conquest of Gaul (58-51 li.c.). It is uncertain whether 
this conquest had been premeditated by Caesar; but 
appeals for his intervention on behalf of one Gallic tribe 
against another, or against German intruders, involved 
him in campaigns beyond the existing Roman province in 
south Gaul, and drew him as far as the Rhine (<?ce 
aedui, ariovistus, hei.vetii). At the end of 58 Caesar 
took up winter-quartere in north-east Gaul, an act fore- 
shadowing a permanent Roman occupation of all Gaul. 
In 57 accordingly he had to meet preventive attacks 
by the tribes of northern Gaul (see uelgae, nekvii); 
by his victories over these he brought northern France 
and Belgium under Roman control. In 56 Caesar had 
evidently resolved on the complete subjugation of Gaul, 
for in this year he forced the submission of the peoples 
on the Atlantic seaboard (see veneti i). It is uncertain 
whether the tribes of central Gaul at this time came to 
terms with him; but these were now ringed off within 
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the Roman area of occupation, and Caesar at this stage 
considered the pacification of Gaul as complete. 

In this belief Caesar spent the campaigning seasons 
of 55 and 54 in Germany and Britain. But sporadic 
revolts in northern Gaul kept him occupied throughout 
the winter of 54/3 and the following summer, and in 
52 he was confronted by n formidable coalition of tribes 
in central Gaul under the leadership of Vercingetonx 
(q.v.). The duel between Caesar and Vercingetonx was the 
most critical event in the Roman conquest of Gaul. After 
repeated marches and counter-marches across central 
Gaul the issue still remained undecided, when Vercinge- 
torix allowed Caesar to invest him in the fortress of 
Alesia (q.v.). The reduction of Alesia by famine and the 
capture of Vercingetonx finally broke Gallic resistance, 
and the local rebellions which flared up here and there 
in 51 strained Caesar’s patience more than his resources. 

The conquest of Gaul was accomplished by Caesar at 
a surprisingly low cost of men. The Gauls lost heavily 
in men and in treasure; but the estimate of Plutarch 
{(Jaesar, ch. 15), that their casualties amounted to one 
million killed and two millions captured, need not he 
taken literally. For the results of the conquest see caul. 

Kor bibliography see caesar (i) and caul, T. Rice Holmes, 
Caesar’s Conquest oj Caul 1 ( 1 y 1 1 ) , U. FC. Sltvens, ‘The Helium 
Gallieum hr a Work ol Propaganda’, Latomus 1952, 1 ft. and 1 f>s ff. ; 
C_». Wulscr, 'Caehai und die (jennanen', Ihst. lCnizelschi . iQSh. 

M. C. 

GALLIENUS, Puhlhts Licinius ( PW 84) Fcnatius, 
son of Valerian, appointed Augustus with him in a.d. 253. 
While his father lived, he commanded in the West and 
fought a series of successful campaigns against German 
tribes on the Rhine. In 25S he checked an invasion of 
Italy hy the Alamanni ut Milan. After the capture of 
Valerian hy the Persians (260), he faced continual in- 
vasions and internal revolts. The defence of the Eastern 
provinces was left to the care of surviving officers and to 
Odacnathus of Palmyra, while Gallienus successfully 
crushed two rebels, Ingenuus and Regalianus, in Pan- 
noma (260). The revolt of Postumus, probably in the same 
year, detached Gaul and the West; Gallienus could make 
no headway against him. There was also unrest in Africa. 
At the end of the year Macrianus revolted in the East, but 
was defeated in 261 by Aureolus in Thrace, and Odaena- 
thus then defeated Quietus and Balhsta in Emesa. After 
the failure of nn attempt on Gaul in 263/4, Gallienus 
tacitly recognized the rule of Postumus. In the East, 
Odaenathus received the title of dux c. 262 and loyally 
defended the Romstn cause ; counter-attacks were launched 
on Persian territory which perhaps twice (262 and 266) 
penetrated as far ns Ctesiphon. The chronology of further 
barbarian attacks on the Balkans and Asia Minor is 
obscure, but in 267 the Goths and Heruli made a particu- 
larly destructive raid, sacking Athens and other Greek 
cities. While marching against them, Oducnatlms fell 
victim to a domestic plot. A substantial victory over the 
invaders may perhaps be attributed to Gallienus. In 268 
he defeated Aureolus who had been proclaimed Emperor 
at Milan, hut was then murdered by his staff officers, 
who proclaimed Claudius his successor. 

Later tradition is uniformly hostile to Gallienus, prob- 
ably because he excluded senators from military com- 
mands; this policy w^as dictated by the need to have 
professional rather than amateur generals. Modern 
scholarship has tended to rehabilitate his reputation; 
another fruitful military development was the creation of 
a substantial cavalry corps. He was tolerant toward the 
Christians, reversing his father’s policy. In general, he 
successfully preserved the essential unity of the Empire in 
a time of great danger. 

Ci. Wulscr and Th. Pdkary, Die Knse des r&misehen Retches 

(19(12), 28 ff. B. H. W. 


GALL IO, Lucius Annaeus {PW 12) Novatus, brother 
of the philosopher Seneca, was adopted by the orator and 
senator L. Junius Gallio, hy which name he was then 
known. As proconsul of Achaea r. a.d. 52 ( S 1 G li 1 . 801) 
he refused to consider the case put by the Jews against 
St. Paul (Acts xviii. 12). He was consul at some unknown 
date. Seneca dedicated some works to him. After his 
brother’s ruin he was compelled to commit suicide. 

F*\ Jackson and K. Take, Beginnings of Chnsliatnty v (193 3), 4G1; 
K. Giohjl Rtim. Ketchsbeamten von Athuui (u)jw), cola 32 11 ., Symc, 
Tacitus, 5X9 ff. A. M. 

GALLUS (i), Gaius Lucrettus {PW 23), praetor com- 
manding the Roman fleet against Perseus in 17 1 w.c., 
destroyed llaliartus and captured Thisbe. He oppressed 
the Greek allies, e.g. Chalcns, and requisitioned corn, e.g. 
from Athens. Returning to adorn Antium wuth spoil, he 
was convicted and fined. A. H. Mil). 

GALLUS (2), Gaius Sulficius {PW 66), the Roman 
astronomer, as military tribune under Aemilius Paullus, 
predicted the eclipse of the moon on 21 June 168 H.c., 
before Pydna. Consul in 166, in Liguria, he was envoy to 
Pcrgamum in 164. lie wrote, or adapted, an astronomical 
work from Greek sources (Pliny, UN 2. 53 and 8j). 

Dc Sanctis, Stor . Ram. iv. i. 369. A. II. MrTD. 

GALLUS (3), Gaius Cornelius {PW 1 64), poet, general, 
and friend of Augustus and Virgil, w r as horn r. 69 h.c. at 
Forum Iulii (q.v.), possibly of a native Gallic family, and 
rose to equestrian rank. Concerned in the settlement of 
veterans in Cisalpine Gaul (-11), he is said to have saved 
Virgil’s farm for him. I11 30, as a pruejeitus fabrum {see 
Kauri) of Octavian, he took over the Antonian forces in 
Cyrcnaica from the renegade L. Pinanus Srarpus, ad- 
vanced against Egypt, occupied Paraetoiiium, defeated 
Antony’s attempt to retake it, helped n the capture of 
Cleopatra, and as he recorded on an ancient obelisk, 
now in front of St. Peter’s in Rome — laid out a ‘forum 
lulium’ in an Egyptian town, perhaps the Nicopolis 
founded hy Octavian near Alexandria Octavian made 
him the first praefectus of the new province of Egypt. lie 
easily crushed local rebellions at I Ierounpolis and in the 
Thebaid, advanced beyond the First Cataract, formally 
received the king of Ethiopia (q.v.) into Roman protection, 
und appointed a ruler for the buffer-district of Tnukonia- 
schoinos. He celebrated these achievements in a boastful 
trilingual inscription at Phiiae (see elephantine) dated 
15 Apr. 2 i){fLS 8995) and in inscriptions on the pyramids, 
and set up statues of himself all over Egypt. For this and 
other obscure reasons Augustus appatently recalled him, 
and formally renounced his friendship ; moves to prose- 
cute him (for treason?) were made, and he committed 
suicide (26). That Virgil, on Augustus’ instructions, now 
rew rote the latter half of his fourth Georgir , replacing a 
long eulogy of Gallus wTuch had stood in the first draft 
(Scrv. Eel. 10. 1 ; Georg. 4. 1), is unlikely. 

fills poetry, of which one pentameter survives (Morel, 
FPL 99), included four books of love-elegies which were 
widely read (Prop. 2. 34. 91 f., Ov. Am. 1. 15. 29). 
Entitled Amoves , they were addressed to his (once 
Antony’s) mistress, the actress Cytheris, under the 
pseudonym of Lycoris. Virgil, in his Tenth Eclogue , of 
which Gallus the poet and disappointed lover is the 
theme, included lines (43-49 ?) based on some of Gallus* 
own (Serv. ad loc.). Besides elegies, Gallus apparently 
also wrote epyllia including one, on Apollo’s shrine at 
Gryneum, cf. Verg. Eel. 6. 64-73). Euphorion (q.v.) was 
his principal Greek model (Verg. Eel. 10. 50), and his 
friend Parthcnius (q.v.) supplied him with suitable love- 
themes. For his place in Roman literary history, see 
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ALEXANDRIAN ISM, LATIN; ELEGIAC POETRY, LATIN; 

EPYLLION. 

H V olkmann, 7 .ur Heehtsprechung i m Fnmipat des AugustusUws), 
115^-; K. Symc, (IQ 1938, 39 IT., and Hum. Rei., see index, A. 
Sit-in, Die Rridekten von Aegvpten (1950), 14 1., L. Winmczuk, Los 
JQ5U/&0, 127 tf , lor the nhelisk 'inscription, K Hartman, (Jvmna- 
stum 1965, 1 ff„ and H. Volkmann, ibid. 328 ft ; Schanz-Hosius 11. 
if>9 ft I 11. Hardnn, La Litterature Inline mtunnue 11 (iQ^ft), 34 ft ; 
W. Richter, Vergil u Ueurgica (1957), iot> 11 , J.-P. Boucher, (.lams 
Cornelius Gullus (Paris iQfib). J. and G W. W. 

GALLUS (4), Aia.ius ( PW 59), Prefect of Egypt after 
Gullus (3) nbove and before C. Petronius. Influenced by 
prevalent and exaggerated reports of tbe wealth of Arabia 
Felix, Aupustus instructed him to invade that land. The 
expedition, which lnsted two years (25 and 24 u.c.), was 
a complete failure; the blame was conveniently laid upon 
the treachery of the Nabatean Syllaeus. Aelius Gallus 
wrote upon medical topics and was a personal friend of 
Strabo the geographer. It is highly probable that he 
adopted the son of the distinguished Roman knight L. 
Seius Strabo {see hejam's). 

8 Jameson, JRS 1968, 71 ft R S. 

GALLUS (5), Gajus Asiniits (PW 15), son of C. Asinius 
Pollio (q.v.), was consul in 8 H.r. and proconsul of Asia 
two yeais later, lie had married Vipsama (see AGRIPPINA 
1) when 'Tiberius was forced to divorce her in r2 R.c., and 
there were li\ c sons of the marriage. A friend of Augustus, 
who judged him ambitious enough to aim at tbe princi- 
pal (Tac. Ann. 1 . 13), he angered Tiberius, whom in tbe 
Senate he went nut of his way to offend, and, at the age of 
71, was arrested in a n. 30 and died of starvation after 
three years' imprisonment Ilis hook A Comparison of 
(Jirrrn and ?ny Father evidently contained intemperate 
criticism of Cicero’s style. 

Pm coin-put Halt see M Grant, I'tnm Impenum to 4 urtorita* ( 1 946), 
3«7. J 1 J ft 

GALLUS (6), Aut.us Didius (PW 6) (ros. sufj a.ij. 36), a 
prominent Claudran senator. When legate of IVIoesia 
i. A.n. 46 he conducted an expedition to the Cimmerian 
Chersoncsus and established Cotvs as king of Bosporus, 
for w'liich service he leicived the ornamenta triumphalia. 
lie was also curator aqnarum and proconsul of Asia or 
Africa. Legate of Britain from 52 to 58, Didius made no 
noteworthy advance, though intei lenng with the Brigun- 
tians, and was able to maintain the conquests of his 
predecessors. 'The fragmentary inscription ILS 971 
(Histomum) may be referred to him (see also AE 1947. 
76; T949, it, Athens), lie was the adopuve parent of 
Fabricius Veicnlo (q.v.). R 8- 

GALLUS (7), Aimmus. Annicis (PW 49), consul suffer tus 
between a d. (>2 and 69, was dispatched as general by 
Otho against the Vitellians in 69. In 70 he was legate of 
Germania Superior against Civihs. A. M. 

GALLUS (8) CAESAR (Ki avius Cl auiuus Constan- 
tius, PW 5), reigned in Antioch, A.n. 351 to 354. Born ill 
Etruria (r. 32s) he was the half-brother of Julian. Ills 
lonely upbringing left him harsh and tactless, and his 
reign at Antioch is described as oppressive and bloody. 
1 le put down revolts in Palestine and in 1 sauna, but was 
recalled by Constantius II und executed near Pola (354). 

E. A. T. 

GAMES. One of the earliest games played in Greece, 
if we may believe Athenaeus, was marbles. According 
to his story the suitors of Penelope shot their alleys in 
turn against another marble, which represented the 
queen; the first one to hit had another turn, and if he 
were successful again he was considered to he the pre- 
sumptive bridegroom. A favourite game at Athens was 


draughts (iTcaaol), The board was divided into thirty- 
six squares, and on them the oval pieces were moved ; 
the centre line was called 1 rpa y/ia/i/xi}, perhaps because 
when you crossed it you were on the enemy's ground. 
A tablet somew’hat resembling a backgammon hoard has 
been found in tbe Palace ol Cnossos. More popular still 
was the ‘Wine-throw’ (^orra^or), especially at tbe end of 
dinner. Tbe players, reclining on their left elbow, had 
to throw w ith their right band the last drops of w ine from 
their cups into a basin set in the middle, so that none 
was spilt. ’This w r as the simplest form; alternatively the 
basin was filled with water on which saucers floated, 
and the game was to sink the saucers with the wine; in a 
third variety the wine had to tall into a scale suspended 
over a small figure — Manes —so that the two came into 
contact. 

At Rome the two favourite games were 'Twelve Lines’ 
(duodenm senpta) and ‘Robbers’ ( Indus latrunculorum). 
The first resembled our backgammon or nice-game. The 
other, also played on a boaid, had pieces of different 
value, ( aleuli , latrones , maruirae , and the object w as either 
to take 01 ihcclc — ad mntas rediqere^ — your opponent’s 
pieces. There were also two games, common to Greeks 
and Romans, whose names explain themselves, ‘Odd and 
Even’, and ‘How many fingers do I hold up?’ See also 
ASTRAGALUS, A l IILEI ICS, BALL-GAMFS, DICING, LUDI. 

Athcn.icus 15 27, Funegyncus in Rnotum iKo 200. h\ A. W. 

GANYMEDES (Fapvfn'i^rjs: probably not Greek, but 
suggesting to a Greek ear yap or or a cognate, cf. Etym. 
Ma^n. s.v.; older Latin Catarmtus). Son of Tros (II. 5. 
265; 20. 232; later authorities, from the Little Iliad 
on, make him son ot one of the other Trojan princes), 
carried off by the gods to he Zeus’ cup-bearer, his father 
being given in exchange a marvellous breed of horses 
(//. loc. cit.) or a golden vine (Little Iliad ap. schol. 
Fur . Or. 1392, 7 Vo. 821). The older authorities say 
nothing definite oi the manner of his carrying off, 
though tbe reason given is his beauty, and Zeus, who 
gives the horses or the vine, is clearly the prime mover. 
In the Homeric Hymn to Aphrodite it is a Btorm-w'ind, 
chAAu, which takes him (208), but at some unknown dale, 
piobuhly nor eaily, it was said that lie was snatched up 
by an eagle (Verg. Aen. 5. 255), or Zeus himself in that 
shape ( 0 \. Met. 10. 155 ff.). The eagle, in the former 
version, was turned into the constellation Aquila, Gany- 
medes himself becoming Aquarius (Humil. Clement. 5. 
17 ; [Fratosth.J 26; 30). Tbe earlier versions also imply 
simply that the gods wanted a handsome cup-bearer; the 
later ones (from Theogms 1345) make him Zeus’ minion. 
Ilis childishly pretty figure is n favourite in Hellenistic 
and later literature and art. For examples see Drcxler 
in Roschcr’s Lexikon , s.v. H J II. 

GARDENS. Minoan and ITelladic pottery, wall- 
paintings, and artistic objects, evincing manifest pleasure 
in decorative flowers, anticipate the Homeric appreciation 
of wild und planted flora, notably tiees (cf. II. 6. 419; 
Od. 5. 64), including the imported date-palm (Od. 6. 
1(12), and prepare for palace gardens like that of Alcmous 
(Od. 7. 112 ff.). The emphasis, however, is upon vege- 
tables and fruit. Cultivated roses are first mentioned 
in 648 r.c., though the appreciation is much older in 
Homeric epithets. Evidence has been discovered in recent 
excavations for the formal layout of shrubs and trees in 
the area of the Agora at Athens. Royal parks (Tm/mSeuroi) 
derive from Persia, and Hellenistic examples are described 
in the Geopnrnca , a work containing extracts from earlier 
writers compiled by Cassianus Bassus in the tenth 
century A.n. (10. 1 ; 1 1. 23; 3. 13), by Longus (4. 2), and 
Achilles Tatius (t. 15). Closely connected are the sacred 
groves (uAaoi), as at Antiuch-Daphnae. A wide range of 
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plants is mentioned by Theophrastus (passim), while 
private gardens occur in Alciphron (fr. 6. 1-9). 

In Rome also the hartus is old, but primarily a kitchen 
garden, part of the heredium. Flower-gardens, however, 
soon grew up in the xystus or viridarium of the court- 
yard house. But the word for gardener ( topianus ) is of 
the late Republic, and so is the formal garden, with 
topiary work (Pliny, HN 12. 13) and ambulationes of given 
sizes (C 1 L vi. 29774, 2 9975 )* Wall-paintings give a vivid 
picture of the scope of Roman gardening, from formalism 
to landscape-gardening (cf. Rum. Mitt. 1890, 783 if. ; 
JDA 1 1904, 103 ff.). Much attention was paid to irriga- 
tion. Large pleasure gardens are very late, the earliest 
in Rome being the horti Lucullani , and they always 
remained the privilege of emperors, aristocrats, and 
wealthy freedmen. Sacred groves were no less frequent 
than in Greece. 

D U. Thompson, Garden J^ore of /Indent Athens (USA ighi); 
I* Grim ill, Let Jardtrn romatns (1041), M. M. Cuibnel, l.tvia't 
Gat den Room at Pnnut Porta (1958) For Fishbourne see H. CnnliHe. 
Ant Journ. iyt>7, 55 11 . ]. A R. 

GARGANUS MONS: promontory projecting from 
Apulia (q.v.) into the Adriatic to form the ‘spur’ on the 
Italian boot. Its forested mountain rises over 5,000 feet. 
It is the Matinus celebrated by Horace ( Odes 1. 28. 3 ; 4. 

2. 27; Epod. 16. 28), but otherwise seldom appears in 
ancient literature. E. T. S. 

GARGILIUS MART1ALIS, Quintus, wrote on 
gardens (De hortis ), prohahly in the third century A.I). ; 
Galen is already quoted by him. The remnants pre- 
served in late excerpts do not allow a judgement about 
the book as a whole; they show, however, that Gargilius 
relied on lus own experience as well as on a carefully 
discriminating study of the literature. 'The hook appa- 
rently was very famous, since Servius, in commenting on 
Virgil (Cil. 4. 147-8) • ‘haec . . . praetereo atquc alns post me 
memoranda rehnquo’, tersely remarks: 'aliis: Gargihum 
Martialem sigmficut’. Cassiodorus recommended Gar- 
gilius’ work, like those of Hippocrates and Galen. If this 
Gargilius is identical with the Gargilius who wrote on the 
diseases of oxen, both treatises may have been part of a 
book on agriculture. The identification with the other- 
wise unknown historian Gargilius who wrote about 
Alexander Severus (S.H.A. Alex. Sev. 37. 9) is as un- 
certain as is that with the Gargilius of an inscription of 
a.d. 260 (TLS 2767). 

TfcX'l V Rose (Tcubncr, 1875), toprtber with Plinius Sccundus, 
De M edict tm , Cut at Bourn, in Vegrrius, h 1 .omnutzRch (Teubncr, 
1903); other fra^menls, V. Rose, Anecduta Graft a 11 

MonhitN Liti.ha'J UHi A. Thomafc, Rev. Phil. iyt>7; Gargilius 
source of RdllacJius ( ’), M. Wcllmann, Hermes 1908 L. L. 

GAUL (Transalpine). Geographically, the territory 
bounded by the Alps, the Rhine, the Ocean, the Pyrenees, 
and the Mediterranean forms a unity, and most of its 
history has been a sequence of unifying cultural develop- 
ments, followed by catastrophes. Such a cultural unity 
was achieved in respect of religious feeling in the neo- 
lithic period (r. 2000 n.t\), when mcgalithic tomhs are 
found spread over the area, and maintained itself more 
or less till disrupted hy the invasions of the Celts across 
the Rhine. Commencing perhaps us early as 900, these 
spread with varying thickness a layer of Celtic culture 
over the country, represented from c. 500 hy the artistic 
style of La Tfene. An ‘erratic’ in this picture is the 
Phocaean colony of Massiha, founded r. 600, which 
established trading-posts along the Mediterranean, and 
spread Hellenism in the hinterland. 

2. Rome’s interest in Transalpine Gaul was at first 
confined to the security of communications with Spain, 
and these were guarded by her old ally Massilia. When 
Massilia, however, was threatened by a Celtic coalition, 


Rome intervened (121) and annexed a belt of territory 
between the Ctfvennes and the Alps. Threat to the status 
quo in the shape of Helvetian and German inroads led 
to the campaigns of Julius Caesar (58-51), by which all 
Transalpine Gaul was annexed ( see gallic wars). 

3. Formal settlement came with Augustus. The 
earlier conquests, called Gallia Narbonensis from their 
capital Narbo (q.v.), became senatorial; the remainder 
(Gallia Comata) became imperial, and was eventually 
divided into three provinces, culling deliberately across 
ethnological divisions. 

4. Narbonensis (the provincia above all others, its 
inhabitants ‘provinciales’) had an Italian air. There were 
five military colonies ; the important native towns enjoyed 
Latin rights, and eventually the name, and, in some 
cases at least, the full privileges of a Roman colony. 
'Throughout the country tria nomina (the badge of citizen- 
ship) are as normal as they are rare in Gallia Comata, 
and legionary soldiers with Narbonensian domiciles are 
numerous. 

5. In Gallia Comata, Lugdunum, Augusta ( Augst ), 
Noviodunum (Nyoti), and subsequently Cologne are the 
only Roman colonies. Native towns enjoying at later 
date the title of colony are also rare(e.g. Trier, Avenches), 
as is possession of the citizenship or entry into the legions. 
Under Claudius Aeduan nobles were admitted to the 
Senate (a.d. 48). Local government was based on the 
old tribes (now civitates) with their subdivisions of pagi 
and via. 

6 . Romanization proceeded apace with construction 
of new towns in place of lull-forts, public buildings 
(temples, theatres), and roads; the expense of the process 
indeed provoked local revolts (a. n. 21), which were easily 
suppressed by the troops of the Rhine. Here eight 
legions with auxiliaries were stationed in two commands, 
intended as much to overawe Gauls as to repel Germans; 
and a rebellion in 68 against Nero was similarly sup- 
pressed hy them; while a national 1110 ement started by 
the Treveri under cover of disturbances in the frontier 
garrisons (69 70) failed not least owing to the luke- 
warmness of the Gauls, who were realizing the advan- 
tages ol the Roman connexion. 

7. Roman ideas were introduced hy the application 
of Roman names to native gods, which often maintained, 
however, extraordinary shapes (c g. horned, cross-legged 
Cernunnus); and hy the imperial cult, w'hicli may have 
been utilized to supplant Druidism (suppressed hy 
Claudius). The centres of worship were Narbo and the 
river-junction below Lyons, itself the financial centre of 
the Comata. 'To the latter the sixty Celtic civitates sent 
deputies to form a provincial parliament. 

8. Gaul developed a vigorous if somewhat upstart 
culture, and was famous for good foodstuffs (and good 
eating). Its pottery industries, undertaking orders of 
thousands of mass-produced pieces, competed success- 
fully even m the Italian market. Inroads on capital 
wealth and a senes of devastating barbarian invasions 
(notably 253 and 276) crippled its prosperity, which was 
hut partially restored in the fourth century. Studded with 
fortresses and posts connected with state supplies, with 
its towns huddled into a fraction of their former area 
behind walls made of the debris of temples, with hrigands 
(Bagaudae) abroad, Gaul had a sad look. Christianity, 
however, which was becoming important in the second 
century, had firm hold by the fourth, and was respon- 
sible, incidentally, for extinguishing the Gaulish lan- 
guage: its development stimulated the Gallic taste for 
story-telling (Sulpicius Severus) and vigorous rhetoric 
(Hilary of Poitiers, Salvian). The later Empire shows a 
veritable Indian summer of interesting if rather mediocre 
literary figures (Ausonius, Paulinus of Nola, Sidonius). 

9. 'The withdrawal of Roman garrisons in the fifth 
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century and the slow development of federate barbarian 
settlements into independent kingdoms, mark the end of 
the Homan Empire in Gaul. But though there are 
decisive dates (e.g. the cession of Auvergne in 475, the 
victory of Clovis in 486 or 487), the process was gradual. 
Of formal movements of independence there were 
virtually none; indeed, even the 'regnum Galliarum’ 
(260—70) was a device of military expediency rather than 
a separatist movement. Gaul through all its history 
remains a document of the success of roinanization. 

Inscriptions Latin. NnrbonenNiH, CIL xu and E. Esptfrandieu, 
Inscriptions romames de la Narbonnaise , Comma. CIL xin and P. 
Wuillcumicr, Inscriptions latmes des trois Gaule s (1063). Crock: 
(L Kaibcl, Insrnptiones Graecae Sutltav et Itahae, 2427-547. Celtic: 
(' Dotlin, Laugue gauloise (1920). 

S( ULI'IUKL. E lCapcrandieu, Recunl general des bas-reliefs, statues 
et busies de la Gaule romaine (1007-55). Ilium ntmnu in M. HoW, 
The Art of Roman Gaul (ig(n) 

Coins. A Iilanclut, 7 raite des maritime s gauloise s (1905); It. Forrcr, 
Kelttschr Numtsmatik (1908) 

NOMPNC I .A I lull' A, Holder, Altteltischer Sprarhschatz (l8gi- ) 

Map A Hlanchet and othcis, Carte archeolngique de la Gaule 
romaine (in progiess) 

HiiiLiounAPHY. C. E. Ruclle, Bibliographic gdnJralc des G miles 
(iSHo-O), R. Montundon, Bibliographic generate des travaux 
pali'lhnolugiques et at cht ologtques (in progress) , R. de Lnstoyne nnd 
othcis, Bibliographic generate dts travaux historiques et archta- 
logiques publics par les societts satanles de Frame (in progress). 
Yearly summaries in Revue des etudes annenties (C. Jullmn and A. 
(iremer), I Vo Alesia (J Toutiun) and Revue critique (J. Vendry^s); 
Gallia 1943 (R- Lanhci) See also U. l.antier, 'Roman Caul, 

1 1140-44’, jRS 194(1, 7(1 fl. ; I 1 .- M. Duval, Hist. 1956, 23H ff. (excava- 
tions 1941-55). 

tlr-NLHAi. Works J Ddrhrlcrte, Manuel if archcologie (iqi 1-14), 
E 1 )es)didins, Geogmphu de la Gaule (188(1-03); A. Uieniei, 
Manuel d'archeolngie gallo-rumumi (in process); ‘Caul’ in Frank's 
Fi anomic Surviy, vol in, C Jullmn Histone de la Gaule (1908 2(1); 
C) Urou.m, Roman ( xml (1951); J J Halt, Histoire de la Gaule 
romaine 1 (10(17), J- P. CIchcrl, Proveiue antique 1 , Des ortgines <1 la 
conquete romaine (io('(*) C. E S. 

GAVIUS (1) BASSUS, contemporary with Cicero, 
wrote De Online Vcrborum et Vocabuhrum and other 
works quoted by Gel I ms and Macrobius. 

II. Funaioli, Gram . Rom Frag 48(1 If. 

GAVIUS (2) SILO, an orator to whose eloquence in 
pleading cases Augustus testified when he heard him at 
Tarraio in 26 11 c (Sen. Control'. 10 praef. 14). 

GAZA, an ancient citv of the Philistines with harbour on 
the coast of southern Palestine in a key position on the 
route from Egypt to Syria and Mesopotamia. For long an 
ally of the Assyi 1.1ns it was later a Persian garrison town. 
In the Persian period its coins rcllect trade connexions 
wirh Greece, although its main economic links were 
always wath the lands to the south. It was stormed by 
Alexander after a lengthy siege in 332 n.c. hut continued 
to he an important city, obliged to submit to Ptolemies 
and Scleucids in turn, throughout the Hellenistic period. 
It was captured and destioyed by the Jewish ruler, Alex- 
ander Jannaeus, in 96 n.c. and lay deserted for a genera- 
tion, but Pompey declined it a free city (hence its era, 
dated from autumn 61) and Gabimus rebuilt it on a new 
site, like the former site some 13 miles inland from the 
harbour. It was granted to llerod m 30 Ii.c. but after his 
death reverted to the province of Syria, in which it 
flourished for centuries. Its coins cease wnth Gordian, 
who, like Hadrian before him, was honoured hy the city 
as a benefactor. I alter it acquired the status of a Roman 
colony. It was for long a centre of Hellenistic culture, 
with a famous school of rhetors. Pagan cults survived 
until the end of the fourth century. In 635 it was con- 
quered hy the Arabs under Omar. 

Ilcn 7 intrer, PW s.v. ; ("I F. 1 Till, if. A/. Coins, Palestine (1914), 
lxvi f , 143 f ; Jones, CifiM E Rom. I*rov., ch. 10. E. W. G. 

GELA ( TVAa — modern Gela, until 1027 Terranma) on 
the south coast of Sicily was founded in 688 n.c. by 


Cretans and Rhodians, itself colonizing Acragas (q.v.) a 
century later. Commanding the fertile plain of the 
River Gelas, it spread its influence inland to native 
settlements such as Butera (Omphake?) and Monte 
Bubboma (Maktonon ?). Its tyrants Oleander and 
Hippocrates (q.v. i) made it temporarily Sicily’s strong- 
est state; but on Gelon’s (q.v.) removal to Syracuse many 
Geloans were compelled to accompany him, and Hicron 
(q.v. i) exiled many others. Repopulated after 466, Gela 
prospered, refounding Camarina (q.v.) in 461 and sup- 
porting Syracuse in 427-424 and 415-413. Abandoned 
by Dionysius I (q.v.) in 405 it never fully recovered. 
A revival under Timoleon (q.v.) was frustrated by Aga- 
thocles (q.v.), who slaughtered 4,000 Geloans (311). In 
280 Phintias of Acragas removed Gela’s inhabitants to 
his new foundation Phintias {Lie at a ) ; the Mnmertim 
subsequently destroyed the vacated city. The surviving 
stretch of the Timoleontean fortifications is one of 
Sicily’s most remarkable monuments. 

Tldrard, Bthl. topogr. (1Q41), 53 f ; Dunbabin, Western Greeks-, 
P. Orlamlun, KainaAoy 1962, Og IF, P. CiriHo and L. von Mall, Gela 

(19(D). A. c;. w. 

GELIMER, the last Vandal king of Africa (A.n. 530-4), 
was a great-grandson of Gaiseric (q.v.). He deposed his 
pro-Roman cousin Hildcric in 530, but in 533 an East 
Roman army led by Bchsarius (q.v.) landed in Africa and 
occupied Carthage. Gehmcr, who mishandled the cam- 
paign and was utterly defeated, was taken prisoner (534) 
and was sent to Constantinople. He was given an estate 
in Galatia but refused to abandon his Arian Christianity. 

E A T. 

GELLIUS (1, PW 4), Gnaf.us, the Graechan annalist, 
whom Cato attacked in defence of L. Turiiis, wrote 
annales from the origins of Rome to at least 146 n.c., 
reaching the Sabine Rape in hook 2, the year 389 m hook 
15, and the year 216 in book 33 (or 30); a reference to 
book 97 is incorrect. His work is fuller than the previous 
annals; the reason is probably the publication of the 
annales maximi and the first use of rhetorical methods 
in elaborating source material. Dionysius used his work. 

Peter, HR Ret P, cciv, 148 , llrlocb, Rom. Geseh 103 f . ; M. Clelzer, 
Kl Schr in (10(14), 102, 220 H. A. II. McD. 

GELLIUS (2, PW 17) POPLICOLA, Lucius, prob- 
ably related tolheValeni Messallae, studied oratory under 
C. Carbo (q.v. i). Praetor peregrinus in Q4 n.c., he gov- 
erned an eastern province as proconsul afterwards and, 
while passing through Athens, offered — not altogether 
seriously — to reconcile the rival schools of philosophy. 
Consul in 72 with Lentulus (q.v. 3), he acted against 
Verres (q.v.), passed a law enabling Pompey to confer 
citizenship for valour, and was defeated by Spartacus 
(q.v.). Censor (again with Lentulus) in 70, he severely 
purged the Senate. He served under Pompey against the 
pirates, supported Cicero against Catiline, and lived on, 
amid domestic troubles, until the late 50s. E. fl. 

GELLIUS (3, Plf 2), Aulus (r. A.n. 130-r. 180), wrote 
the Nodes Atticae in twenty books (we now lack the 
beginning and the end, and all book 8 except for the 
chapter headings). There is no indication of his place of 
birth, nor are the dates of his life securely known. He was 
still at school when Erucius Clarus (d. A.n. 146) was 
praef edus urbi\ hence his birth must come around A.n. 
130. E. Castorina (Giont. Ital. Ftlol. 1950, 137 IT.) argues 
from 19. 12. 1 that his work cannot have heen published 
much before 180. As a youth he studied literature at 
Rome, above all with Sulpicius Apollinans, and knew 
Fronto. Thereafter he went for further work in Athens 
for at least one year, attending the lectures of Calvenus 
Taurus and visiting Herodes Atticus. His work contains 
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many delightful pictures of his student days at Athens. It 
was possibly after his return from Athens that he was 
appointed a index to try private cases (14. 2. 1), for which 
the minimum age at this time was probably 25 {Digest 42. 
1. 57; 50. 4. 8). There is no evidence whatsoever to lead 
us to believe that he continued his interest in legal prac- 
tice in later life. Ills preface also tells us that he married 
and had children. 

The Nodes Athene is a collection of mainly short 
chapters dealing with a great variety of topics : philosophy, 
history, law, grammar, literary criticism, textual questions, 
and many others, lie began collecting his material during 
the winter nights in Attica {praef. 4), and assembled it 
later in life ( praef . 23-4), with the specific purpose of 
entertaining and instructing his own children {praef. 1). 

The writer of the Nodes reveals himself to us as a man 
of great enthusiasm for learning, although he lacks a 
keenly critical mind. Ills work, he tells us {praef. 2), is in 
a deliberately haphazard arrangement, hut individual 
chapters are usually carefully worked out, often with 
picturesque (if fictitious) settings to enliven the discus- 
sion. Most of his information is clearly obtained at 
second-hand, hut the investigation of Ins sources is often 
difficult or impossible (cf. Hnsius, praef . xvi— lix). The 
work has a distinct charm of its own, but the great useful- 
ness of the Nodes is derived from the preservation of 
countless fragments of earlier writers. Many hundreds of 
quotations are given from both Greek and Latin litera- 
ture. He was widely used by later writers (list in Hertz, 
erl. maior li. li-xlvn), especially by the compilers Nonius 
Marcellos and Macrohius. His popularity in the Middle 
Ages is attested by a number of twelfth-century antho- 
logies of his work. 

Ilis Latinity is a strange mixture of an attempt at 
classical purity and an affectation of archaism, but is by no 
means as peculiar as that of his contemporaries Fronto and 
Apuleius His literary tastes reflect the general feeling 
of his time, with a heavy leaning towards the archaic 
WTiters, but lie has the good sense to appreciate Virgil as 
well as Ennius in verse, and Cicero as well as Cato in 
prose. 

Texts M Tliri/, (oil major 1883-5) , C. Hobim (Teuhncr, lyoj); 
P. K. Ma.st1.1ll (O t’T. 1 

C-OMMI'N i ahy H M llortishv f 193ft), bk 1 onlv 

Trwslai ion. |. G Rollc, with n*\r (Lot'll, 1027) 

lain. L filed kinder, Sittengeschirhte Roms 1 (igoS 13), appendix 
Lx, P. K. Mai shall, CPhd iqI»j, i 4 1 ft- 

SrrciAL SmiUFS. R Mar.icht', J.u Critique littermre de langue 
lot i tie et It derehtfipement itu gout anhalsant an 11 * sitih- de nntre ere 
(11152) . R Mnrarhc, Mots non t mux et mots arrhatqucs eher. Fronton et 
Aulu-Lri'lle ( 1 cj57) , M. D iliock, Studies in Fronto and his Apt ( 1 y 1 1 ). 

P K M. 

GELLO (/VA(A)oi), a female daemon that steals children, 
in ancient, medieval, and modem Greek belief, from 
Sappho (fr. 178 Lobcl-Pagc) on. According to the Suda , 
h.v. JVAAoec iraihu<fi\toTfpa , she was a woman who died 
untimely, Jtupo?, notoriously a dangerous kind of ghost. 

Leo Allatius, Dc Chare, hndie quot undam upmatwnibus, 1; R. 
Silnnidr, Volkdtben drr Neugr teihfn, 139 I ; P. Pcnlnzcl, Negotntm 
l J er ambulant in 1 'enebns (1922). H. J. K. 

GELON (/YAfjjr) (r. 540-478 b.c.), son of Deinomenes. 
Cavalry-commander under Hippocrates (q.v. i), tyrant 
of Gela, he became guardian to his sons, whom he dis- 
possessed {e. 490), assuming the tyranny himself, lie ful- 
filled Hippocrates’ ambitions by seizing Syracuse, under 
cover of reinstating the exiled Syracusan aristocrats, and 
transferred his seat of power thither (485 u.c.) p leaving his 
brother Hieron (q.v. 1) at Gela as viceroy. Syracuse thus 
inherited the Geloan supremacy in eastern Sicily and 
prospered to such an extent that it was acknowledged as 
the greatest Hellenic power of the time. In the next two 
years Gelon destroyed Camanna nnd Megnra Hyblaea 
(qq.v.), removing their inhabitants to Syracuse. Envoys 


of the Hellenic alliance sought his aid against Persia, hut 
drew bnck when, as the price of assistance, he claimed the 
supreme command (Ildt. 7. 157-62). In any event, a 
Carthuginian invasion had been imminent since 483, but 
Gelon was well prepared. In alliance with Theron (q.v.) 
of Acragus he defeated at Himera a great Carthaginian 
army under llamilcar, whose expedition landed at the 
time of, if not in concert with, Xerxes’ attack on Greece 
(480 b.c.). Gelon lived two years after his greatest triumph, 
a great and popular ruler much (perhaps exaggeratedly) 
respected in later tradition. 

Dunbnhin, Western Greeks, 410 ft ; A. Schenk, Graf von Stauffen- 
berff, Trmakrui 19O1, 176 ft ; A G. Wood head, The Greeks in the 
West 7bfi. A. G. W. 

GEMINUS, writer of elementary textbooks on mathe- 
matical subjects (?r. 70 b.c.). His only extant work is 
Introduction to Astronomy {(laayujyij els tol <fuii vofjevn), 
which gives a factual but non-matheimilical account of 
basic concepts of astronomy, mathematical geography, 
and the calendar (important as a source for Greek lcnow- 
ledgc of Babylonian astronomical parameters). He also 
wrote a treatise on the scope of the mathematical sciences 
entitled llcpi rij<; run’ fiaOrjp.dTiov or Oecuplay, in at 

least six books, citations from which arc made hy various 
writers, especially Proclus (q.v.) and the scholiasts on 
Euclid book 1 , including the Arabian an-NairizI (r. a.d. 
i;qo), whose knowledge of it comes 1mm Simplicius. The 
treatise included a classification of the mathematical 
sciences, arithmetic, geometry , mechanics, astronomy, 
optics, geodesy, canomc (musical harmony) and logistic 
(practical calculation), an examination of the first prin- 
ciples, definitions, postulates, axioms, and of the whole 
structure based upon them (book 6 dealt with conic 
sections). Geminus also classified 'lines' (including 
curves), from ‘simple’ lines (straight lines and circles) to 
higher curves, e.g. the conics, the ussoid, ‘spirit’ curves, 
and the cylindrical helix; so also with su fates. Gcnunus 
gave a proof of the special property i,t ‘uniform* lines 
(the straight line, the elide, and the cylindrical helix). 
Simplicius {in Phys 201-2 D.) quotes from an epitome 
by Geminus of Posidonius 1 Mefrorologica . 

Edition ol ibr eto iyuryii by Manilius (Teiibnor, i8yK), with German 
translation 

Comm I* NT K Titb-I, T)r Gtrmm Stniri studus nuitliematicis 
(Leipi'ie, iKgs, with index of refeiencrs to Iuh lost work), death, 
JJisI of Gh Maths 11. 222 ft 

On the optical pal t of the work see DumianoC Schnft ilbrr Optih, 
nnt Auszdgen aus Geminus iirsg von R. Schocnc (1897) 

T. 1 I.GJ.T. 

GEMS. P recious stones were valued m antiquity as 
possessing magical and medicinal virtues, as ornaments, 
and as seals when engiaved with a device. Such engrav- 
ings (intaglios) in soft mediums like steatite or ivory arc 
found in Early Minoan days {see seals); the use of hard 
stones dates from the Middle Minoan Age. Lale Minoan 
and Mycenaean gems have a rich repertory of human 
and animal designs , the favoured shapes art* the lenticular 
(round) and glandular (sling-stone). In suh-Mycenaean 
and Geometric tunes the urt of working hard stones was 
largely lost. A revival in the seventh century b.c. is 
usually associated with the island of Melos, and tl e 
commencement of classical gem engraving m the sixth 
century is marked by the introduction of the scarab 
(beetle) form of seal from Egypt. This was soon aban- 
doned in Greece for the scarahoid, which omits the 
beetle-back. The late fifth and fourth centuries mark 
the climax of Greek gem engraving. In Hellenistic limes 
the choice of subjects grows restricted, but excellent work 
Was done in portraiture. In Italy the Etruscans used the 
scarab until the third century; gems of the later Homan 
Republic show a wide range of subjects, combined with 
clumsiness of execution. With Augustus begins the large 
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series of ‘Graeco-Roman* perns with few local charac- 
teristics. A period of decadence in the middle Empire is 
succeeded by a revival under Constantine. 

Cameos, in which the design is in relief, are for orna- 
ment only, and the finest are of the early Empire. 

Several gem-engravers are recorded in literature, e.g. 
Pyrgotcles, who worked for Alexander the Great; others 
are known from their signatures on extant stones, though 
many signatures are false. 

Engravers of gems used the drill and the wheel. These 
had to he coated with powdered emery (of which Naxos 
was and is an important source), except for working softer 
stones such as steatite, which was consequently often used 
in the earlier periods. The stones must favoured 
for engraving in view of their durability, moderate hard- 
ness, and ahsence of grain were quartzes, especially 
those of the crypto-crystalline variety such as agate, 
plasma, jasper, carnehan, and most popular of all, sard. 
Red garnet, amethyst, lapis lazuli were much prized in 
jewellery. Cameos in which design and background were 
m contrasted colours were made of layered stones such 
as onyx and sardonyx. Of the hardest stones, emeralds, 
aquamarines, and sapphires were rarely engraved, while 
the diamond, probably unknown before the first century 
a.d., was not even cut. The diamond-point, however, was 
sometimes used for engraving other stones. Imitations of 
gems in paste {see r;i.A.ss) were apparently much in de- 
mand; in the British Museum collection they even out- 
number sards. Imitations of rock crystal and red garnet 
were considered particularly convincing. 

C W. King, Antique Cents A Fuitw. inkier. Die mitihen 

Ceinnmi (iyoo), H. H W alien*. Catalogue of the Hngiaied (.rents ami 
Cameos, Creek, I'tmuan, and Human, in the linttsh Museum (1926); 
It. A liiKKins, (j retk and Human JfUJilletv (tyOj) 

I N. I\; D. E. E. 

GENETHL1ACON, a birthday poem. We do not know 
of such poems at Rome before the last century of the 
Republic. Though there were Greek antecedents in the 
conception of the hulfitov, in the rhetorical handling of 
liatahtian themes, and in epigrams of the Anthology, yet 
the typical birthday poetry of Rome was so intimately 
associated with the worship of the Genius, that as a 
separate genre it made one of the original features in 
Latin hteiriture Virgil’s fourth Eclogue stands apart as 
a mystical herald of an expected birth. The birthday 
poetry of Tibullus and in the Corpus Txbulhanum shows 
more independence of Hellenic mythology than Pro- 
pertius does, and more devotion to Roman religious 
tradition. Propertius’ single example (3. 10) greets 

Cynthia with an anticipation of banquet and festivity. 
In him and in Horace {Carm. 4.11, im itation to Phyllis to 
celebnite Maecenas’ birthday) there is formal excellence, 
but a sincerer human note marks Tibullus and Ovid. 
Ovid poms out his personal feelings: Tr. 3. 13 deplores 
the melancholy birthday of an exile for whom there is no 
white robe or altar ceremony; and 5. 5 expresses Ins 
sympathy with bis innocent wife on her birthday. 

Persius in his second Saturn turns birthday congratula- 
tions into a homilv on praying aright; and Statius in 
Silv. 2. 7, addiessed to Lucan’s widow on the dead poet’s 
anniversary, blends birthday elements with those of the 
laudatio funebris and consofatio . Martial proves the 
importance attached lo birthdays - he celebrates a friend’s 
anniversary, which he loves like his own (9. 52; cf. 10. 
2.j ; 12. 60); he sends three epigrams to Lucan's w idow 
recalling his anniversary (7. 21; 22; 23); another is on 
Virgil’s (12. 67), which Pliny (Ep. 3. 7. 8) says Silius kept 
more strictly than his own birthday; others are bantering 
pieces, on being passed over for u birthday feast, on being 
asked for the day after, on a man of ‘no birth’ who enter- 
tains the highest society on his birthday, on one who, 
as he does not want gifts on the day, might oblige 


Martial with a gift instead (7. 86; 11. 65; 10. 27; 8. 64; 
9. 53). The last pagan poem in this class is Ausonius* 
address to his grandson entering his sixteenth year 
( Idyll 5), where the Genius no longer counts. Christian 
poets break the ancient tradition by their faith that death 
is a new birthday, though in structure poems of the sort 
by Sidonius Apollinans, Ennodius, and Juliunus are 
indebted to classical rules (see Menander Rhetor ap. 
Spcn gel, Rhet. ni, 368 ff.). 

E. Ccsart’o, ll carme natahzw nella poena latina (1929). J. W. L). 

GENIUS, literally ‘the begetter', cf. ludius , ‘player’. In 
classical Latin the attendant spirit of every man, a son of 
guardian angel, but originally his inborn power whose 
activities were apparently directed largely towards fos- 
tering the natural desires and their satisfaction; ‘suom 
defrudans genium* (Terence, Phnrm. 44) means living 
very’ parsimoniously; 'gcnio mdulgere’ is to enjoy oneself. 
Although in common pailance every male, bond or free, 
seems to have a genius, in family cult only one genius was 
honoured in each household, that of the paterfamilias , 
particularly on the occasion of his marriage, as Ecstus, 
83. 23 Lindsay (‘geniahs lectus, qui nuptiis stemitur 
in honnrem genii’), but also in the ordinary worship at 
the larartum, see, e.g., CL K. Royte in Am. Ac. Rome 1937, 
plate 17. 1 (one large serpent, bearded and therefore 
male, a well-known art-convention, underneath a scene 
of sacrifice); 18. 1 (two such serpents, one beardless, i.e. 
female, presumably the luno of the materfamihas , cf. 
juno). It is quite conceivable (see Rose, CQ 1923, 57 ff) 
that originally the genius is the life-force of the family or 
clan, always in the guardianship of the paterfamilias for 
the time hemg and passing on at his death to his successor. 

Re that as it may, in classical times the genius seems 
to have been thought of as exactly equivalent to the 
iScof S flawin' (ef. mnTHDAY); Horace even says that 
it is mortal (like its possessor: Kpisl. 2. 2. 18S), though 
adding ‘in unum quodque caput’, which might imply 
that it passes to another person on the death of the first 
one. Rv a curious extension, gods are said to have a 
genius (first in 58 H.C., C 11 J 1. 166 =-- Bruns 90, line 16), 
It is more understandable that corporations and places 
are said to have each its genius (Wissowa, 178). Through 
the practice that slaves venerated th v genius of their master 
developed in imperial times the cult of the Emperor’s 
genius. The fact that occasionally the genius of a dead 
person is mentioned (examples in De-Marchi, 71) is 
certainly Greek; cf. the occasional dedications to the 
daimntt of the departed. It is the divine guardian who still 
watches over him in another world. 

A. Dc-Mnichi. II eulto pmatn di Rnma antica (1896), 69 ff ; 
WiHsowa, RK 175 ff.; Lalte, HR 103, 306. H. J H. 

GENOS (y/rn«i, in some States mlrpa or Karpin), a family, 
m the sense of a group of persons claiming descent in the 
male line from a single ancestor; narrower than a phratry 
(q.v.), of which it might form a part, it could itself com- 
prise a number of branches (oocot). Its members were 
yewT/rat (or TrarpiioTai). We naturally hear most of noble 
families, supposedly of heroic, ultimately divine ancestry 
and usually bearing names in patronymic form. Such 
families were to he found in most, probably all, Greek 
States. Like phratries, gene were organized corporations 
whose specific activity wus the worship of the supposed 
ancestor. In some stntes the advance of democracy 
involved the establishment of artificial yev-q or irdrpai 
forming the lowest tier in o new classification of the 
citizen-body. 

At Athens the noble, i.e. named gene appear to corres- 
pond with the Eupatndai (q.v.). About sixty such gene 
are known; most have patronymic names. That the 
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lower classes were organized in gene is at best doubtful: 
the tradition that the whole citizen-body at an early date 
comprised 360 gene of thirty men each, distributed 
equally between the twelve phratries and four phylai 
(q.v.), bo as to correspond with the days, months, and 
seasons of the year (Arist. Ath. Pol. fr. 3), is quite un- 
reliable; and, whatever may have been the position in 
early times, it iB hard to see how the new citizens ac- 
cepted by Solon (q.v.) and Cleisthenes (q.v. 1) can have 
been admitted into existing gene or given new gene of 
which we hear nothing. That some citizens were not 
gennetai is implied by the law obliging phrateres to accept 
both orgeones (q.v.) and <j/ioyaAa#crey (said to be an old 
synonym for gennetai ); and the evidence of the fourth- 
century orators makes it pretty clear that while all citizens 
had phrateres and, potentially, ovyye vets (relations on the 
father’s and mother’s side: see anchisteis), some did not 
have gennetai . Hence the widely accepted view that the 
Athenian gene were throughout aristocratic in character. 

Like the phratries they had a definite constitution 
and elected officials, including an apyiov. Besides the 
eponymous ancestor, they worshipped Zeus Herkcios 
and Apollo Patroos, the tutelary deities of all Athenians. 
They met at least once a year to elect officials, pass de- 
crees, and enrol new members, who had to be sons of 
existing members born in lawful wedlock or formally 
adopted. Acceptance seems to have carried unquestioned 
acceptance in the phratry also; rejection might be con- 
tested in the courts. Gennetai , like phrateres , uvyycvels, 
and demotai [see demoi) were called on in the courts to 
bear witness to status. 

The Athenian aristocratic gene were probably formed 
in post-Mycenacan times and dominated public life till 
Solon. Not only was the nrchonship reserved to them (see 
EUPATRiDAl), but individual families had an exclusive 
right to certain priesthoods; e.g., the Eumolpidae and 
Kerykes (see eumolpus) supplied priests for the Eleusinian 
Mysteries (q.v.). Solon deprived the gene of their mono- 
poly of office, and though Cleisthenes did not legislate 
against them directly (Arist. Ath. Pol. 21. 6), his reorgan- 
ization of the citizen-body (see demoi, phylai), must 
further have diminished their political power. While 
some gene gave their names to denies, which perhaps 
indicates that they were still locally concentrated and 
continued to wield local influence, others, already dis- 
persed, are found split between several demes. But their 
priestly privileges remained intact (ibid.) ; they continued 
to provide leading men; and though some were wiped 
out in the wars (Tsocr. 8. 88), they remained a prominent 
feature of Athenian life and long outlived the phratries, 
some surviving into the third century A.n. 

Greek writers on Roman affairs used y 4 vos to translate 
gens (q.v.). 

J. Ttipffer, Atlische Gentalogie ( 1889); C. I^crivain in Dnr.~Ra« , 
a.v. (i 896);(W. S. Fcrjruson, CPhil. 1910, 257 IT.; R. Dahms, PW vn. 
2, 2B67IT. ; Husolt Swobodn, (rneeh. Stautsk.*, ser indexes ; D. P. 
Costello, JHS 1938. 1 71 IT.; Harnett, Hist. Athen Const., see index; 
A. Andrcwca, BSA 1957,30 ff W ,JHS 1961. 1 ff. ; N. G. L. Hammond, 
JHS 1961, 76 ff. T. J. C. 

GENS (etymologically related to gignere) indicates a 
Roman clan, or a group of families linked together by a 
common name and their belief in a common ancestor. 
Beside this, purity of blood, personal liberty, descent 
from freeborn parents, and freedom from any shameful 
punishment implying deminutio capitis , were held the 
essential claims to membership of a gens. Theories that 
the gentes existed before the State, or were set up by law, 
or originated from an artificial partition of the community, 
have been refuted by anthropologists and historians, 
who have rightly emphasized how the rapid economic 
improvement of the wealthier classes in a predominantly 
agrarian State would soon lead to a marked distinction 


between upper and lower classes, and later to the estab- 
lishment of an order with a narrow family organization. 
Yet the gentes , despite their political and social impor- 
tance, never fulfilled any specifically public or political 
duties, apart from superintending several cults and 
ceremonies. The privacy of the gentes and the fact that 
their members ( gentiles ) neither recorded nor worshipped 
their founders confirms their relatively late origin. A 
further proof that the gentile assemblies were not re- 
garded as legally capable of passing resolutions binding 
on the whole community is that the annalists never 
mention any public enactment carried in these assemblies, 
although they often record measures taken by the gentes 
(cf. Livy 6. 20. 14). Although the gentes played little part 
in Roman constitutional and political history they 
greatly influenced the development of law and religion, 
even after the prohibition of intermarriage between the 
orders, which caused the early collapse of several patri- 
cian gentes , had been abrogated by the Lex Canuleia 
(see canuleius). When social equality was attained, the 
wealthiest plebeian families had already organized them- 
selves on the model of the patrician gentes , to which some 
of them probably gained admission. This, rather than 
a supposed original difference of race, settlement, or 
nationality, explains best the existence of both plebeian 
and patrician families within the same gens, and both 
minor es and maiores gentes. 

If a member of a gens died intestate, his gentiles in- 
herited all in default of direct agnates; this fact supports 
the view that in early times land- property was based on 
the principle of family, rather than individual, ownership. 
The gentile assemblies deult with questions concerning 
testaments and bequests, adrogatio, adoption, eman- 
cipation, guardianship of minors, and appointment of 
curatores for insane or spendthrift members; their 
resolutions hud to come twice a year before the comitia 
calata which also had to ratify resolutions referring to the 
detestatio sacrorum and the consequent transitio ad 
plebem. Clients and servants of the gentiles shared in their 
worship, and ceremonies, and were often huried in their 
masters’ family tombs. These sacra genlihcia mainly 
consisted in honouring the guardian divinities of the 
gens. They frequently came to be worshipped l»y the 
whole community; so, lor instance, faith and flattery 
transformed Apollo, the ‘private god’ of the gens Jului 
and of Augustus, into the most honoured god of imperial 
Rome. 

Mommsen, Rirm. Staatsr. in 1 . 9 ff. ; A H T- Greenidjje, Roman 
Public Lijc (1911). 9 ff ; De Sanctis, Stor. Rom. 1 229 ff.; I* tie 
LranciHCi, Pnmotaia Cwitatis (1959), if>2 IT. 1 *. T. 

GENUA, the modern Genoa, although presumably 
always Liguria’s chief town, is not mentioned until 218 
B.c. when already under Roman control (Livy 21. 32). 
After its destruction in the Hannibulic War Rome re- 
stored Genua and used it as a base against the Ligurians 
(q.v.) (Livy 30. 1 ; 32. 29; Val. Max. 1. 6. 7). A boundary 
quarrel between Genuates and Veiturii Langenses was 
settled by Roman adjudicators in 117 b.c. (ILS 5946). 
Although an important harbour and road-centre, ancient 
writers seldom mention Genua. For its exports and 
imports see Strabo 4. 202. E. T. S. 

GENUCIUS (PW 5), Lucius, tribune of the plebs in 
342 B.c., is credited with three laws of which only the 
first has historical foundation: (1) forbidding the lending 
of money on interest as a temporary measure (which was 
soon disregarded) to relieve social troubles, caused by 
debts, usury, and a military rebellion; (2) fixing a ten- 
year interval before a second tenure of the same office 
(this was seldom observed and its attribution to Genucius 
is doubtful) ; (3) according to Livy (7. 42. 2) allowing both 
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consuls to be plebeian, or more probably making one 
plebeian consulship obligatory. 

G. Niccolim, Fasti dei tribum della plebe (1934), 66 tf. P. T. 

GEOGRAPHY (yccuypa^ la, 'delineation of land’). It 
was the Greeks who created geography as a science (the 
Romans being merely their pupils). The Greeks based 
their geography on fewer adjunct sciences than modern 
geographers, and throughout they lacked good technical 
appliances, and therefore could not obtain technical 
accuracy. Their knowledge of the globe covered but a 
fraction of the Old World; and scientific study merged 
with imaginative speculation and a priori deduction 
about the unknown. Within these limitations, however, 
their achievements in mathematical and descriptive 
geography were considerable. 

2. In Homer and Hesiod the earth was a round ocean- 
girt plane, symmetrically vaulted by heaven above and 
Tartarus below. In the following centuries the gradual 
discovery of the Mediterranean busin and of the adjacent 
lands not only gave wider knowledge of geographical 
details, but stimulated the Ionian philosophers (from c. 625 
D. C.) to investigate the real causes of the earth’s structure 
and to map the earth and heavens more systematically. 
The Pythagoreans (after c. 525 b.c.) put forward the 
theory that the earth was a sphere, and Aristotle proved it. 
Heraclides Ponticus ( c . 388-315) declared that the 
earth revolved round its axis, Aristarchus of Samos 
(c. 310-230) stated that it might also be revolving round 
the sun. But only the theory of the earth’s sphericity 
won general acceptance, and after 450 the 'universal' 
geography of the Greeks tended to be replaced by a more 
narrow study of the uiiruu/AcVi} or inhabited land-mass 
of the earth. 

3. Geographic elucidation of the oiVou/teVr/, pro- 
gressing continually with geographic discovery, was 
expressed in a literature comprising the following classes: 

A. Works on particular regions. (a) Reports of 
discoveries. These were partly official, e.g. the reports 
of llanno on north-west Africa, and of Nearchus 
(embodied in Ari urn’s Jndtca) on the Asian coast from 
Indus to Euphrates. Some of Caesar’s chapters are geo- 
graphical, e.g. BGall. 5. 12-13,6.25. A surviving unofficial 
specimen is the Pert plus of the Erythraean Sea ( see PERI- 
IM.oi). 

( b ) Reports of surveyors. Of this class we possess 
fragments from Alexander’s surveyors in Asia, and the 
Parthian Stations of lsidorus of Charax. These were in 
the nature of road-books, giving the important halts on 
the routes described. 

(c) Manuals for travellers, sometimes based on first- 
hand information. A large proportion of these consisted 
of coastal descriptions for practical navigators (ncpbrAoi, 
TtapaTrAm, dvanXm). Fragments of an early example 
c. 500 b.c.) -are reproduced in Avienius; an almost com- 
plete specimen survives in the so-called 'Periplus of 
Srylax* (r. 350). We also have large pieces of Arrian’s 
Periplus of the Euxirte Sea , and of the Stadiasmus Mans 
Magni (3rd c. A.n.), detailing landmarks, harbours, and 
waterpoints of the Mediterranean coasts, with distances 
in stades. To this class also belong the surviving Iti- 
neraries (q.v.). 

( d ) Maps (q.v.), issued in connexion with the above 
works, or published independently. 

B. General treatises of descriptive geography. 
These comprised comprehensive surveys ( yrjs neplnbni 
or TrfpiTiyrjaeis), with or without maps, coupled with 
descriptions of separate lands and land-groups (x<opo- 
ypatfclat), or of particular places ( roTroypaiftlat ). They 
sometimes included physical geography and ethno- 
graphy. The Prjs neplohos of Hecataeus (< c . 510-490) 
described towns and peoples as well as geographic 


features; the geographic insertions in Herodotus' History 
contain much ethnological material. Of two fourth- 
century historians who included geography Ephorus 
attempted ethnography and historical geography, and 
devoted entire books to descriptive geography. Timacus 
dealt largely with the general geography of western 
Europe. The contemporary historians of Alexander 
contained much useful geographical material. The 
description of India by Ctesias (c. 400) was overloaded 
with fable, but that of Megasthenes (c. 295) gave a good 
description of the Ganges valley, of which he had 
personal knowledge. 

The opening up of the Near East hy Alexander's 
successors was reflected in Agatharchides’ description of 
the Red Sea coasts (c. 110 — partly extant), and in the 
geographical chapters of Diodorus Siculus ( e . 100-20), 
that of western Europe by the Romans in the geographical 
excursuses of Polybius and of Posidonius. A general 
resumptive work on Mediterranean and Near Eastern 
geography was composed by Artemidorus (c. 100). This 
was eclipsed a century later hy the treatise of Strabo, 
which includes topography, physical, historical, political, 
and also mathematical geography. The only other 
descriptive geography of scientific value was the Descriptio 
Orbis of Agnppa, containing a commentary to his map 
of the world. Other works of this class were books 2-6 
of the Natural History of Pliny (little more than a gazet- 
teer); a description of Africa by Juba II (25 B.C.-c. a.D. 
24) ; a versified description of the whole known world by 
Dionysius Periegetcs (Iladrianic ?); and school primers 
like that of the versifier miscalled ‘Scymnus’ (c. 100 
B.C.?) and of Pomponius Mela (r. A.D. 43). 

C. Mathematical geographies. Scientific analysis 
of the earth's surface and a more accurate plotting of 
maps became possible when Aristotle demonstrated the 
earth’s sphericity, Eratosthenes made a reasonably exact 
measurement of the earth’s circumference, and latitudes 
were determined by means of shadow-sticks or by calcu- 
lation from the length of a solstitial day. Aristotle 
introduced the general principle of dividing the globe 
into zones. Dicaearchus (tr. 310) laid down a basic line 
of latitude from Gibraltar to the Himalayas; Eratosthenes 
drew several parallels of latitude and longitude to a main 
line of latitude and a meridian intersecting at Rhodes; 
Hipparchus (c. 150) divided Eratosthenes’ main parallel 
of latitude into 360 degrees, drew parallels of latitude 
computed from the duration of the longest day, and 
proposed to plot all places on the mnp by latitude 
and longitude. A comprehensive attempt to apply the 
principles of mathematical geography was made in 
the rewyprufnK-T) of Ptolemy (r. A.D. 1 50— 60). 

Though the greater part of his geographical data was not 
actually determined by astronomical observation, he 
systematically expressed them in reference to curved 
lines of latitude measured northwards from the Equator, 
and curved meridians measured eastwards from the 
Canary Islands. Unfortunately the works of the mathe- 
matical geographers and of Strabo did not command 
the attention which they deserved; the erroneous beliefs 
of older writers were preserved by tradition, and the 
authors of later date than Ptolemy were for the most 
part mere compilers from variegated and incongruous 
sources. See also itineraries, maps, periploi, and 
articles on the persons mentioned above. 

E. H. Dunbury, History of Ancient Geography (1875), 18B3, and 
1959); H. Berger, Geschuhte der wissenschajllichen t'rdkunde der 
Griechen 1 (1903), H. F. Torer, History of Ancient Geography* { 1935): 
Cary-Warmingtnn, Explorers', Thomson, Hist. Anc. Grog ; I*. Sykes, 
A History of Exploration J (1950); Gisinger, PW Suppl.-B. iv. 
5zt ff. ; II E. Burton, The Discovery of the Ancient World (1932), 
a concise account with sources. E. H. Wamungton, Greek Geography 
(1934). C. van Paaascn, The Classical Tradition of Geography (1937); 
A. Diller, his 1949, 6 ff. ; O. Neugebauer, Isis 1949, 240 ff.- and nia 
The Exact Sciences in Antiquity (1942), 220 ff. E. H. W. 
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GERASA, later Antiochia on the Chrysorhoas and 
modern Jerash in Jordan, whs a Seleucid foundation, 
probably by Antiochus IV. Held by Alexander Jannaeus 
(102-71 b.c.), it remained in Jewish hands untilPompcy 
assigned it to Roman Syria and the Decapolis. Hence- 
fortli its prosperity, which largely depended on caravan 
trade with the Nabataeans and others, increased, parti- 
cularly later when Trajan annexed Arabia Nabataea. 
Geras a was visited by Hadrian and enjoyed a 'golden age* 
under the Antonines. Though a colony in the third 
century A.D., the city and its trade steadily declined until 
a revival under Justinian; then followed capture by 
Persians (614) and Arabs (635) and an earthquake in 746. 
Extensive ruins of many buildings survive and the city- 
plan is clear: an arch, stadium, forum, colonnaded 
avenue, temples of Zeus and of Artemis (with Propylaea), 
theatre, open reservoir, and several Christian churches. 

M. Rostuvtzcff, Caravan Cities (1032), 62 It , tinman Empire*, see 
index, C-\ II Kracling, Cerasa (U S.A ltnH), G. L. Hardin*;, The 
Antiquities of Jot dan* (ig(>7), H. O I’ll ik, jrrasli m the first century 
A.u JRS iy33, log tl , J. W. Crowfoot, Chun lies at Jerash fign) 

H. H. S. 

GERGOVIA, modern Gergovie (Merdoqne till 1865), an 
opptdum of the Arverni (q.v.) successfully held by Ver- 
cingctorix against Caesar in 52 b . c . Caesar’s camps here 
were located by Stoflel for Napoleon III and more 
recently the hill-fort itself has been excavated. Occupa- 
tion before 52 appears to have been slight, hut there- 
after a small Gallo-Roman town persisted until well into 
the first century A.n., despite the foundation of Augustonc- 
metum ( Clermont-Ferrand ) only 4 miles to the north- 
west, while a temple remained 111 use still longer. 

Cues. B Call 7.4 2 and 14-51 C Julliari, 7 /ii/. de In Gaule 111 ( igotp, 
465 tf.; CJreiuer, Manuel 1 lySff. ; L Desdoigi-s and P Halrrui, 
Gergovie (1043); O. Brogan and E. Deslorgeb, Arch Jnurn. ig+o, 

1 ff ; J. J. Halt cl aL, Gallia ig43, Q 7 11 ., 1947. 27 ff., 1048. . 1 * ff , 
lyso, 14ft. A. L F. It 

GERMANI. The earliest home of the German race was 
south Scandinavia, Jutland, and the north German const 
from the Weser to the Oder. In the long period from 
the last glaciation to the Iron Age many different im- 
migrant groups arrived from south-west, south, and east. 
From c. 1000 h.c. Germans expanded southwards and 
westwards, so that by 600 there were Germanic elements 
in the lowlands around the lower Rhine mixing with the 
peoples already established there. As the Germans moved 
southwards they came into contact with the Celts, who 
held the belt of highlands from the Ardennes to Bohemia 
against them for some centuries to come. In the third 
century German pressure became serious, and a fresh 
horde crossed the lower Rhine, while others pushed into 
the Westerwald and Taunus region of the middle Rhine 
and crossed to the Moselle, where they brought a Ger- 
manic strain into the Treveri. A new invasion west of the 
lower Rhine brought in the Germani cisrhenant known 
to Caesar, and some of the mixed population was driven 
down into the Marne--Aisne basins (see belgae). The 
migration of the Cimbn and Tcutonea followed shortly 
after 120, and the Hclvetii south of the Main, already 
suffering from the pressure of tribal movements, retreated 
into Switzerland. This general falling-back of the 
remaining trans-Rhenune Celts was hastened when early 
in the first century B.c. a new German host, the Suebi, 
moved south-west to the Main and Rhine. 

Corresponding expansion took place among the Ger- 
mans to the East. Those of the Baltic coast had spread 
over a wide area before the second century B.C. but were 
pushed away from the sea by the arrival of successive 
tribes from Scandinavia (q.v.), Vandals from Jutland, 
Burgundians from Bornholm, the Langobardi from 
Gotland, the Rugii from south Norway, and the Goths 
from south Sweden. The vanguard of the east Germans 


were the Bastarnae, who appeared on the borders of 
Thrace c. zoo n.c. By the first century a.d. the Vandals, 
with the T,urii, occupied Silesia, the Burgundians were 
behind them astride the Warthe, and the Eangohardi had 
moved in the wake of the Cimbri and Teutones to the 
lower Elbe, leaving the Rugii on the Pomeranian coast, 
while the Goths held the lower Vistula. 

The origin of the name Germani is explained in 
Tacitus, Germania , 2. One of the iribcs or tribal groups 
taking part in the great offensive along the lower Rhine 
of the thud century 11. c. had been called Germani , and 
this name was adopted by the Gauls to designate the 
whole race (cf. the analogous case of Alernamu and 
AUemands). 

The Germans themselves believed that they were 
descended from the god Tuisto, horn of the earth; his 
son Mannus (Man) had three sons, the ancestors of the 
three west German groups, Ingacvones (northern and 
north-western tribes), Istaevones (Westphalian and 
Rhenish tribes), Ilcrininoncs (Suebi, Clialti, Cherusci, 
etc.). The absence of the east Germans from this classi- 
fication points to its originating in a period before they 
became differentiated. They worshipped Woden (Mei- 
cury), Donar or Thor (Hercules), Ziu or Tin (Mars). 
Goddesses were as a rule less important, though notable 
exceptions like Nerthus and Tamfana are known, both 
the central deities of important religious federations. 
Though there were no temples in the classical sense, 
there were from an early age places — most commonly 
sacred groves - set apart for the worship of the gods. (See 

RILIGlON, GERMANIC.) 

The Germans in the time of Tacitus were pastoralisls 
who also engaged 111 agriculture. Among some tribes 
there were permanent chiefs, hut among others special 
leaders were elected for special campaigns. The final 
decision on all matters of importance was taken by the 
warriors in their assembly; but the business of the assem- 
bly was considered first by a council • ! prttttipes , whose 
manner of appointment is unknown. Whether the nutae 
mentioned hy Tacitus (Germ. 7) were a fonn of runes is 
still a matter of dispute. 

Tar Germ, ctl Anderson (lQl 8 ); E A Thompson. The Fatly 
Germans ( 1 Q 0 5 ) . Mui li, F\V, Suppl 111, s v., I,. St-hmult, Gtschuhte 
der deutsihen St dm me* tiQJ4' 40- O. U , L A. T. 

GERMANIA. For the Romans Germania long remained 
an undefined area east of the Rhine. After Caesar’s cam- 
paigns the river became a frontier of the Empire. Augustus 
(q.v.) abandoned his plans to conquer western Germany 
and to advance the frontier eastwards from the Rhine to 
the Elbe(cf. also Germanic us), although he established the 
Danube as a frontier line against the German tribes to 
the north. Thereafter the Rhineland became a military 
area, controlled by eight legions under two consular 
'legates of the armies in U pper and 1 ,ower Germany’ (with 
the point of division at Vinxtbach); civil administration 
belonged to the governor of Gallia Belgica. Under the 
Flavians some districts east of the Rhine, namely the 
Agri Decumates (q.v.) and the Taunus Mountains nren, 
were unnexed ( see Vespasian) and c. a.d. qo Dornilian 
(q.v.) formally established two provinces of Germania 
Superior in the south and Germania Inferior in the north 
under legati Augusli pro praetore, although their financial 
administration was still linked to Belgica under a pro- 
curator provinciae Belgicae et utriusque Germartiae. The 
reduction of the legions to four under Trajan indicates 
general pacification. With Hadrian and Antoninus (1) 
(qq.v.) the frontier system was reorganized (see limbs). 
After the loss of the Agri Decumates and other trans- 
Rhenane territory (c. 263), Diocletian named Germania 
Inferior Germania Secunda, while Superior became 
Prima and Maxima Sequanorum, all three belonging to 
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the diocese of the Gauls and under the praefectus praetorio 
Galli arum at Trier. 

E Stein, Die kanerhchm Beam ten und Truppenkiirper int rfirn. 
Deutschland unter dim Pnnzipat (1912), E. Kitlerling, Fasti des ram. 
Deutschland unter dem, Pruizipat (1932); Germania Romana: ein 
Bildet- Atlas' (1924); C. H Ruger, Germania Inferior (Kuln, 1968); 
Ci. Alfoldy, Die Hiljstruppen d tom Provtna Germ. Inf . (19(18) 

H. H. S. 

GERMANICUS JULIUS (PW i 3 H) CAESAR (before 
adoption Nero Claudius Germanicus ?), elder son of 
Drusus (q v. 3), and Antonia (3), was born 24 May 15 
fl.c. and adopted in a.d 4 by his uncle Tiberius. Since 
the latter was immediately adopted by Augustus, Germani- 
cus thus became a member of the Julian Rens, standing in 
the direct line of succession, and his career was presently 
accelerated by special dispensations. He served under 
Tiberius in Pannonia (7-9), and Germany (11). In 12 he 
was consul, and in 13 was sent out again as proconsul and 
commandcr-in-chicf in the Gallic and German provinces. 
Ily now he was an established popular figure. Like his 
father, he was held to entertain republican sentiments, 
and his affability was contrasted with the dour reserve of 
Tiberius. But, though by no means incapable, he w r as over- 
emotional and his judgement was unsteady. When, on 
the death of Augustus, the legions of Lower Germany 
mutinied, his loyalty was proof against the suggestion 
that he should supplant Tiberius, but his handling of the 
awkward situation lacked firmness, he resorted to theat- 
rical appeals and committed the government in Borne 
to the acceptance of the mutineers' principal demands. 

Engei to emulate his father and conquer a large part of 
Germany, before the end of 1 \ he led the repentant 
legions against the Marsi. In the spring of 15 he cam- 
paigned against the Chutti (q.v.), Chcrusci (q.v.), and 
Marsi, and rescued the pro-Roman Cheniscun Segestes 
from Arminius (q \\). In the summer he attacked the 
Brueteri (q.v.), reached the Saltus Teutohurgiensis (q.v.), 
and paid the last honours to Varus (q.v. 2): after an 
indecisive battle with the Cherusci, led by Arminius, his 
forces suffered heavy losses on their way back. For the 
main campaign of 16 a great fleet was prepared and 
the troops were transported via his father’s canal and 
the lakes of Holland to .1 station on the Ems, whence 
they proceeded to the Weser and defeated Arminius m 
two baltles at Idistaviso (near Minden) and somewhat to 
the north ; the fleet suffered considerable damnge from 
a storm on its homeward journey. 

Although Germanicus believed that one more cam- 
paign would bring the Germans to their knees, Tiberius 
judged that the positive results so far achieved did not 
justify a continuation of the drain on Roman resources, 
and called him to Rome to celebrate a triumph (26 May 
17) and to take up a new r command over all the eastern 
provinces, with mams imperium. Germanicus entered on 
his second consulship (iH) at Nicopolis (q.v. 3), crowned 
Zeno, son of Polenio (q.v.), king of Armenia and re- 
duced Cappadocia and Commagenc (qq.v.) to the status 
of provinces. Tn 19 he offended Tiberius by travelling, 
out of romantic curiosity, to Egypt, which Augustus had 
barred to senators. On his return to Syria the enmity be- 
tween him and Cn. Piso (q.v. 7), whom Tiherius had un- 
happily appointed governor of Syria with the intention of 
controlling him, became intolerable, and he ordered Piso to 
leave his province. Presently, however, he fell mysteriously 
ill, and on 10 Oct. died at Antioch (q.v. i), convinced 
that Piso had poisoned him. His death— compared hy 
some with that of Alexander — provoked widespread 
demonstrations of grief and in Rome some suspicion and 
resentment also; many honours were paid to his memory 
(see tabula hebana); his ashes were deposited in the 
mausoleum of Augustus at Rome. 

Germanicus married Agrippina (2), the daughter of 


Agrippa (3) and Julia (2). She bore him nine children, 
among whom were Nero (d. 31), Drusus (d. 33), Gaius 
(later Emperor), Agrippina (3), Drusilla (q.v.), and Julia 
(4). Eloquent and studious, he wrote comedies in Greek 
(all lost) and Greek and I r atin epigrams ; he also trans- 
lated into Latin the Phaenomena of Aratus (q.v. 1), bring- 
ing it up to date and adding further matter on the planets 
and the weather. 

G Kessler, Die Tradition uber G (iijoO, K Christ, Drusus und G. 
(195!)), C. Qucsr.i, Mata 1957, 291 ff. , t KurstemiKnii, Hist 1957, 
429 ff , 1958, 3.12 tl ; J van Ouie^hcm, LEG 1959, 24 1 11 , I) C A 
Shutter, Wiif. 19(18, 194 ff Children Mommsen, Get Sihr iv. 271ft, 
Schanz H ONI us ii. 437 ff. Iconography. I- LurtiuH, Rom Mitt 1934, 

1 iq ff. , M DAI 1948, 08 fl ; J P. V. D. JlaUdun, JUS 193O, 152 A , 
S. Fticlia, Ham Milt 1936, 212 ff , A W. ltyvuiick, M nemos 1947. 
238 ff , E. Hold, Anh. Anz. 1 948/9, 255 ff , V. Poulscn, Chiudisihr 
Prinzen (i960) A M ;T. J C. 

GEROUSIA, the Council of Elders at Sparta, consisting 
of twenty-eight yepovres of over 60 years of age drawn 
from a restricted circle of aristocratic families, together 
with the two kings. Elected similarly to the ephors (q.v.), 
by acclamation of the citizens (a childish system, Arist. 
Pot. 2. 1 271“), the Reroutes held office for life, but at some 
later date the office was made annual, and under the 
Roman Empire re-election became a frequent practice. 
Possessing both deliberative and judicial functions, tliev 
considered questions ol public policy and prepared 
business for the assembly (w apeli AI 1 ), whose wishes 
they were in some circumstances competent to ignore. 
They heard cases involving death, exile, or arista, and 
could try even the kings; when the ephors laid charges 
before them they joined them in passing sentence. But 
representing as they did a largely unchanging aristocratic 
eli teethe effect of their prestige alone would go far be- 
yond anything given to them by specific powers. 

Gerousia was also a common name for city councils 
of an aristocratic or plutocratic type, whether survivals 
of the Homeric Councils of Elders, or new creations, as 
in the Greek towns of Asia Minor in I lellenistic or Roman 
times. A. M. W.,WG. E. 

GESORIACUM (Bononla under the later Empire), 
modern Boulogne-sur-Mer. , and almost certainly the 
Portus Itius (i.e. ‘channel harbour’) of Caesar; under the 
Empire the normal port of embarkation for Britain and 
station of the Classis lintannicu. Its lighthouse was 
constructed by Caligula. Carausius’ fleet was blockaded 
here in a.d. 292. 

A. E E Desjardins, Geographic hist, el admin, de la Gaulc r amain t 
(1K75-9J) 1. 34(1 tl, T Rue Holmes, Ancient Britain' (1935), 552 ff ; 
J. Hcuiuoii, Rev. £t Anc 1948, 101 II. C. E. S. 

GESSIUS FLORUS, from Clazomenac, married Cleo- 
patra, a friend of Poppaea (q.v.), and thus gained the 
favour of Nero who in a.d. 64 appointed him procurator 
of Judaea which Gessius proceeded to govern ruthlessly. 
Although Josephus’ account of his villainies may he 
exaggeiated, he ceitainly inflamed Jewish feeling (e.g. a 
demand for 17 talents from the Temple treasury led to 
rioting and bloodshed) and helped to precipitate the 
great insurrection of 66. 

A. H. M. Jones, The Ilerads of Judaea (1938), 235 ff. H. H. S. 

GESTURES. Since the peoples of southern Europe 
notoriously make more use of gesture than the northerners, 
it is not surprising that gesticulation was frequent and 
lively among the ancients, (a) The natural signs of 
the emotions were less restrained than with us. Thus, 
to jump for joy would appear to be no mere metaphor 
nor confined to children and excitable young people; 
Q. Cicero says he did it on receiving good news (Fam. 
16. 16. 1). Angry or troubled people bite their nails 
or their fingers (Hor. Epud. 5. 48; Pers. 5. 162). Achilles, 
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disturbed by bad news, smites his thighs (J7. 16. 125), 
and so do many after him, but it was too violent a 
gesture for an orator till Cleon introduced it (Quint. Inst. 
1 1. 3. 123). One or two gestures are strange to us, as the 
angry or perplexed scratching of the ear or cheek (Apul. 
Met. 6. 9; Hcliodorus 2. 8 (p. 44. 29 Bekker)). ( b ) Orators 
and actors naturally made a study of gesture. The former 
were at first very restrained, particularly at Athens, where 
it was not good form till after Pericles to withdraw the 
hand from under the mantle (Aeschin. 1. 25); later they 
elaborated, keeping, however, within narrower limits 
than those of the stage (Quint, loc. cit., 89; see the whole 
passage tor oratorical usage). Concerning actors we are 
not so well informed, especially for tragedians of the 
classical Greek period, who cannot have gesticulated 
freely in their heavy costume. Of New Comedy we can 
say a little more, owing to the descriptions by characters 
of their own movements, e.g. Plaut. Capt. 794 ff., where 
Krgasilus runs about the stage, shouldering through an 
imaginary crowd. In farce and pantomime much could 
be conveyed by gesture (e.g. Suet. Nero 39; Lucian, 
Salt. 37 fl.). (e) Religious and magical gestures - the most 
common gesture of prayer was to look up, or down, ac- 
cording as a celestial or infernal power was invoked, 
holding the hands palm upwards, or downwaids ( 11 . 3. 
275; 24. 307; Picard in Rev. Hist. Rcl. 1937, 137 ff.). In 
the latter case the ground might be struck or stamped 
upon (as II. 9. 568; Cic. Tusc. 2. 60), which perhaps is 
why the latter is not very common as a mere sign of 
irritation. Kneeling or prostration were not usual in 
Greece (Theophr. Char. 16. 5, where see 11. Bolkestein, 
Theophrastos ’ Charakter der Deisidaimonia), quite com- 
mon in Rome. Kissing statues was common (Cic. Verr. 2. 
4. 94), also blowing kisses to them (Min. Fel. Oct. 2. 4). 
In human relationships a friend kissed the face, a suppliant 
the hand (Sittl, op. cit. infra, 79, 166); handshaking 
was more solemn. The most common magical gesture 
(to avert the evil eye, etc.) was to hold the hand so as to 
imitate the pudenda of one or the other sex, Sittl, 101 ff. 

It is not surprising that there grew up a sign-language, 
ranging in signification from rudeness (Pers. 1. 58-60) 
to arithmetical calculations and even a sort of deaf-and- 
dumb alphahet (Bede, De computo vcl loquela digitorum ; 
critical text in Sittl, 256 ff.). 

C. Sittl, Dir Gehdrden der Gnechen und Rbmer (1H90). T. El- 
worthy. The Evil Ay* (iHqs), Horns of Honour (igoo), contain much 
but inaccurate and unsystematic information. G. Neumann, Gesten 
und (Jrbdrden in der ertechischen Kumt (19(15); R. Brilliant, Gesture 
and Ranh in Roman Art (U.S.A. 19*3). H. J. R. 

GfiTA (1), Lucius Septimius (P W 32), younger son of 
Septimius Severus and brother of Caracalla, became 
Caesar in a.D. 198 and Augustus in 209. During the 
Scottish campaigns he was left as governor of Britain at 
York. The mutual hatred of the two brothers was intensi- 
fied after their father's death. On their return to Rome 
they lived in different parts of the Palace. After some vain 
artempts at reconciliation by their mother, Geta was 
assassinated by his brother in 212. See aurelius (2). 

II. M. D. P. 

GETA (2), Gnaeus Hosinius (PW 6), perhaps the subject 
of an acephalous inscription from Histnnium ( ILS 971), 
in a.D. 42 as propraetorian legate in Mauretania fought 
against the Moor Sabalus. Afterwards he (if /vaio? is 
read for -TVuos in Dio Cass. 60. 9. 1), or his brother, 
served as legionary legate on Plautius’ staff during the 
invasion of Britain and distinguished himself at the 
Medway battle. He was later suffect consul (c. 45). 

R, Syme, AJfPhil. 1956, 270. H. H. S. 

GETA (3), Hosidius (2nd c. a.D.), contemporary with 
Tertullian (De praescr. haeret. 39), patched together 


from lines or phrases of Virgil a cento (q.v.) to form 
dialogue and choruses of a tragedy Medea, probably 
identical with that in Anth. Lat. (codex Salmasianus). 

Tfxt. Jlachr. PLM iv. 219 ff : Ricse, Anth. I.at. 1 1 i. (>i ff.; with 
metrical English translation J. J. Mooney (1919); with notes 1 \ 
Ilurmun Younger, Anth. Vet Lat. Epigr. et Toetn (1759), 149 ff. See 
J. O. Delepierrc, Tableau de la httfrature du centon (London 1B74-O 

*■37 ff. j. wri: 

GETAE, a Thracian tribe who had settled by the fourth 
century n.c. on the lower Danube to the south and east 
of the Carpathians (ser thuack). Greek writers tended to 
confuse them with the Dacians (see dacia) while later 
writers applied their name to the Goths, with whom they 
had nothing in common, J. J. W. 

GIANTS, a mythological race of monstrous appear- 
ance and great strength. According to Hesiod they were 
sons of Ge (Earth) from the blood of Uranus which fell 
upon earth; he describes them as valiant warriors (77i. 
185). Homer considers them a savage race of men who 
perished with their king Eurymedon (Od. 7. 59). The 
prevailing legend of the fight of the gods und the giants 
was formulated in archaic epics and was embroidered by 
many later writers. A substantial account is given by 
A poll odor us (1. 6. 1.). When the gods were attacked 
by the giants they learned that they could win only if they 
were assisted by a mortal. They called in Heracles, who 
killed the giant Alcyoneus and many others with his 
arrows. Zeus, who led the gods, smote with his thunder- 
bolt Porphyrion who attempted to ravish Hera; Athena 
killed Pallas or Enceladus; Poseidon crushed Polybotes 
under the rock that became the island of Nisyms (Strabo 
489); Apollo shot Ephialtcs; Hermes slew llippolytus; 
Dionysus killed Eurytus and many other giants besides 
who were caught in his vine; and Hephaestus aided the 
gods, throwing red-hot iron as missiles. The giants were 
defeated and were believed to be buried under the 
volcanoes in various parts of Gre^i e and Italy, e.g. 
Enceladus under Aetna. Bones of prehistoric animals 
were occasionally believed to be bones of giants. 

The Gigantomnchy was one of the most popular myths 
in Greece and accordingly the names of participants and 
the episodes of the battle vary from writer to writer and 
from representation to representation. Zeus, lleracles, 
Poseidon, and later Athena, are the usual protagonists. 
In its early stage the myth seems to represent a variation 
of the popular motif of the tribe that attempted to 
dethrone the gods; in a more advanced stage of culture 
the myth was interpreted as the fight of civilization 
against barbarism. 

In art the giants are first shown as warriors or wild 
men (Hanfmann, Art Bull. 1937), later as snake-legged 
monsters (Waser, PW Suppl. iii, s.v. ‘Giganten’). The 
most famous sculptural renderings are found on the 
archaic treasury of the Siphnians and on the Hellenistic 
altar of Pergamum. 

F. Vinn, La Guerre drs (Wants (1952); A. van Windckrns, IiN 
igsti, 59; W. Havers, Sprache 1958. 23, M. Oelrourt, History of 
Religions (1965), 209 ff. (i M. A. H. 

GILDAS (died c. a.d. 570), a British cleric and author of 
the De excidio et conquestu Britanniae (written c. 540), a 
work of moral exhortation which includes a short history 
of Britain. Full of imaginative errors though this is, it 
yet can yield valuable information on the chronology and 
culture of the Dark Age, and was used as a source by 
Bede, who thus perpetuated some of Gildas's chrono- 
logical mistakes, notably in relation to the coming of the 
Saxons. 

CollinifwoocJ-MvreB, Roman Britain ; Frere, Britannia, 379 ff. ; 
Myrcs, ‘AdventUB Saxonum’ in W. F. Grimes, Aspects of Archaeology 
in Britain and Beyond (1951), 23 1 ff . ; C. E. Stevens, 'Gild as Sapiens , 
Eng. Hist. Rev. 1041, 353 If.; J. Moms, 'Dark Age Dates', in M. G. 
Jarrett and B. Dobson, Britain and Rome (1966), 150 ff. S. S. F. 
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GLABRIO (i), Manius Acilius (PW 35) (cos. 191 b.c.), 
a novus homo , tribune in 201 b.c., plebeian aedile in 197, 
rose under the aegis of Scipio Africanus to the praetor- 
ship in 196, crushing an Etruscan slave revolt, and be- 
came consul in 191 in the Syrian War. He defeated 
Antiochus at Thermopylae and began operations against 
the Actolians ; he extended the Delphic sanctuary. After 
triumphing (190) he stood for the censorship, but with- 
drew under a charge of peculation supported by Cato in 
opposition to the Scipionic group. In 181 his son dedi- 
cated a temple to Pietas vowed at Thermopylae. The Lex 
Acilia de intercalando may belong to his consulship. 

G. Daux, Delphes au IP et au l* r sdcle (1936), 22^; R. Flaceli£re, 
Les Aitoluns a Delphes (1937), 356; Scullnrd' Rom . Pol. 28 n. 3, Hi. 
12 5, 131 n. I, 137 If. ; A. K. Michels, The Calendar of the Roman 
Republic (TJ.S.A. 1967), 101 IT. A. H. McD. 

GLABRIO (2), Maniijs Acilius (PIV 37), grandson of 
(1), born c. 155 b.c., son-in-law of Scaevola (q.v. 3); 
augur and friend of C. Gracchus (q.v. 4); as his colleague 
(as tribune 122) he passed a lex Acilia repetundarurn 
changing procedure in the repetundae (q.v.) court to 
make it more severe and providing for juries consisting 
of equites (q.v.). lie died soon alter. The law is almost 
certainly that preserved (in part) on bronze tnblets now 
in Naples and Vienna (Riccobono, FIRA 7; transl. E. G. 
Hardy, Roman T.aivs and Charters , 1). 

F. Radian, AJFhtl. 1954, 374- E D. 

GLABRIO (3), Manius Acilius (PW 38), son of (2), as 
praetor repetundarurn (70 H.c.) presided at the trial of 
Vcrres (q.v.); consul in 67; as proconsul he fought in- 
effectually against Mithridates until superseded under 
the law of Manilius (q.v. 2). h. B. 

GLABRIO (4), Manius Acilius (PW 40), consul with 
the future Emperor Trajan in A.n. 91, when he was com- 
pelled to fight in the arena and was exiled In Q5 he was 
executed. The cause is uncertain (Christian faith?). He 
or his family is connected with the catacombs of Priscilla 

I)io Cass. 67, 14 P. Styifcr, Die ronnschen Kataknmhm (1933), 
100 R ; I\ Cabrol -H. Leclerq, Diet, d' Atch . chretienne vi 1250; k. 
Lriedmunn, A lent e Roma 1931, 69 IT. AM. 

GLADIATORS. Gladiatorial combats, held at the 
funerals of dead warriors in Etruria, were introduced to 
Rome (perhaps by way of Samnium and Campania) in 
264 b.c., when three pairs fought at the funeral games 
in honour of D. Brutus Pern. They were held on an 
increasingly lavish scale- Julius Caesar exhibited 320 
pairs in 65 li.c.-- by private individuals, at first always as 
(or on the pretext of being) games in honour of a deceased 
male relative until in 46 u.c. Julius Caesar's games were 
in part not commemorative at all, in part commemorative 
of his daughter Julia (q.v. 1). Five thousand pairs fought 
in eight different games given by Augustus (Res Gestae 
22. i), and the same number in a single series of games 
given by Trajan to celebrate the conclusion of the Dacian 
war m A.n. 107. Gladiators were of four types: the Mir- 
millo, with a fish for crest on his helmet, and the Samnite, 
both heavily armed with oblong shield, visored helmet, 
and short sword; the Retianus, lightly clad, fighting with 
net and trident; and the Thracian with round shield and 
curved scimitar. They were prisoners of war, condemned 
criminals, slaves bought for the purpose, or volunteers 
who had signed on for a fee and bound themselves 
by oath, auctoramentum gladiatorium (a practice which 
Marcus Aurelius tried by legislation to prevent). They 
were trained in gladiatorial schools (mainly in Campania) 
under a lanista (who was sometimes a retired gladiator) 
and were an investment which attracted even the prudent 
Atticus (q.v. 1). After Domitian gladiatorial games could 
only be given by emperors in Rome; outside Rome they 


required official sanction. In Italy and the provinces they 
were given in amphitheatres or theatres by rich individuals 
or local magistrates or priests (often ns a result of strong 
public pressure) or by entrepreneurs, who charged for 
admission. Though the life of a defeated combatant was 
often spared by the audience’s wish, these games (ap- 
proved by the Younger Pliny, Pan . 33) were condemned 
by sensitive pagan as well as by Christian writers. 

FricdlUnder, Roman Life and Manners (K.T. 1908-13) n 41 fT ; 
iv. 166 fT. ■ 1 go fl. ; Dar -Sac. and PW Suppl.-ll. 111. 7^10, n v ‘G|;hIih- 
torcs', 1*. J. Meier, Gladtatura Ruinana(iHHi)‘ I\ Weege, Arth.Jahih. 
1909, 1 34 (claiming Campanian origin), A. Pigumol, Rechert hes sur 
les jeux romams (1923); I.. Robeit, Gladtateurs dans /' Orient grec 
(1040); H M. Colini and L. Cozza, l.udus Magnus (1962); M. Gram, 
Gladiators (1967). Illustrations Hull. Mus . Civ. Rom. 19 (19568), 
37, S. Aurigemma, J mosairi dt Zltten (1926), 131. J. I 1 . II. 

GLANUM (rAaeoV), a Greek and Roman town south of 
St.-Rdimy-de-Provcncc, under excavation since 1921. The 
earliest element was a Ligurian shrine, hut in the second 
century u.c. a considerable Massahote settlement grew 
up. Structures uncovered include several Hellenistic 
houses and a possible bouleutcnnn, and the town struck 
its own coins. 

Romamzation began, after a break, in the time of 
Marius, but the town seems to have suffered with 
Massalia in 49 b.c. Thereafter, as Glanum Livii, it was 
re-established, wall massive public buildings, and en- 
joyed Latin rights (Pliny, JIN 3. 37). To the north stands 
a monumental arch and a mausoleum (Les Antiques) \ 
though the latter has been claimed as a cenotaph for 
Gaius and Lucius Caesar (qq.v. 7 and 8), a date c. 48 b.c. 
now seems probable for both. After the destruction of 
Glanum by barbarians (r. A.U. 270) the site was abandoned 
and a new walled town built at St. -Rimy itself. 

H. Holland, b'ouil les de Glanum 1 (1946), 11 (1958) (supplements to 
Gallia)] G. C. Picard, Les Trophees romams (1959), 195 ft. 

A. L. F. R. 

GLAPHYRA (1), a hetacra, met Antony in 41 B.c. and 
supposedly induced him to make her son Archelaus king 
of Cappadocia (q.v.) c. 36. T. j. c. 

GLAPHYRA (2), daughter of Archelaus, king of Cap- 
padocia (q.v.), was wife first of Alexander, son of Herod 
(q.v. 1), then of Juba II (q.v.), and finally of Alexander’s 
half-brother Archelaus (q.v. 4), ethnarch of Judaea. 

T. J. C. 

GLASS (uaAoff, vitrum). The art of producing a vitreous 
surface on stone, powdered quartz (faience), or clay was 
known in predynastic Egypt and passed to Crete, where 
plaques and figurines from the Palace of Cnossos illustrate 
the high level attained in the second millennium B.c. 
Glazed objects are common on Greek sites of the archaic 
period, some of them Egyptian imports, others probably 
made locally. In Hellenistic and Roman times Egypt and 
Asia Minor were centres of fabrication, and St-R6my-en- 
Rollnt in southern France produced vases during the 
Early Empire. 

Objects composed entirely of glass paste begin to 
appear in Egypt about 1500 B.c., when two allied pro- 
cesses seem to have been in use : modelling molten glass 
about a core of sand, and pressing it into an open mould. 
The chief Mycenaean glass is dark blue imitating lapis 
lazuli, used for beads, inlays, and architectural ornaments. 
In the sixth century small vases made by the sand-core 
process became known in Greece ; they have opaque blue 
or white bodies decorated with polychrome hands formed 
by fusing coloured threads rolled round the body, and 
zig-zag patterns were produced by means of a comb or 
spike. Their place of origin is unknown. In the Hellenistic 
period bowls made in moulds come into fashion; these 
were produced mainly in Egypt. Here the tradition of 
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opaque polychrome glass was continued far into Roman 
times with the millejiori bowls, in which polychrome 
patterns were formed by fusing glass canes of various 
colours and pressing them into moulds. In the same 
tradition are the vases in two layers of which one is 
carved like a cameo: the Portland Vase in London is the 
best-known example. 

The invention of glass-blowing in the first century 
li. c. (probably in Syria) wrought a profound change in 
the glass industry, which, hitherto limited to luxury 
articles, now became capable of cheap mass production. 
Under the Roman Empire glass largely replaced pottery 
for domestic use and funeral furniture. Foundries have 
been located in many provinces; like the terra sigilhita 
potteries, the manufacture tended to move away from the 
Mediterranean towards the borders ot the Empire. Thus 
in the later Empire, lhlgic Caul and Germany had taken 
the place of Italy and southern Gaul. In Britain also there 
were glass works, c.g. at Wilderspool, near Warrington. 
The vases, even when plain, show much variety of form, 
and there are several styles of decoration— tooling or 
applying relief ornament to the surface when warm, 
cutting or engraving or painting when cold. Window 
glass, made by a primitive process of rolling, was known 
at Pompeii, and later became common ; in the late Empire 
also begins the use of glass tor mirrors. Gemstones were 
imitated, often skilfully, in glass paste at all periods from 
the seventh century H.c. onwards. Burning-glasses were 
used, and these may conceivably have been used as 
magnifying glasses by gem engravers. There is, however, 
no evidence that spectacles were known in antiquity. 

A. Risft, l his (Has im Alter turne ( i yoH) , M. L. Trowbridge, Philo- 
togiml Studies in Ancient (Hass (U S.A. iqio) ; Forbes. Stud Anc. 
Technnl v ; I) U Harden in History of Technology, ed f. Singer, 
eic , 11 ( 1 958). 311 if. F. N. 1 j . 


GLOSSA, GLOSSARY 

(Bellerophon-IIippolochus-^Glaucus). His most famous 
legend is connected with Potmac in Boeotia, where he 
kept a stud of mares and fed them on human flesh (or 
they ate a herb which drove them mad, or Aphrodite was 
angry with Gkiucus because he would not let them mate), 
till they devoured him at the funeral games over Pel i as, 
whereupon he became a Taraxippos (horse-frightener) 
which scared the teams at the Isthmus (Verg. G. 3. 267, 
Servius and ‘Probus’ ad loc., Puusanias 6. 20. 19; Etym. 
Magn. 685, 41). That the name belongs to these and 
some dozen other persons (Diexler, op. cit.) is due to its 
being (a) an epithet of the sea, (6) an adjective appro- 
priate to the ‘blight’ eyes of a vigorous man. H. J. R. 

GLAUCUS (4) of Chios (or Samos, according to some 
late authors), to whom is ascribed the invention of 
welding non (ffi.8^pou tcuAAr/ms; not of soldering iron, 
which is a modern process), made for Alyattcs of Lydia 
(reigned 617-560 u.t\) a stand of iron, supporting a silver 
bowl; this w , as for Herodotus (1. 25) ‘worth seeing above 
all the other offerings at Delphi’. In the tune of Pausanias 
(10. 16. 1) the howl had disappeared, hut the stand re- 
mained, tower-shaped with an upward taper, the sides 
of openwork w ith crossbands, and decorated with figures 
and animals (Ath. 5. 210 l). r. N. p. 

GLAUCUS (5) of Rhegiurn (c. 400 u.c.) wrote an im- 
portant work On the Ancient Poets and Alusicians (used 
by | Pint.] De thus.), winch began the ancient study of 
the history of lyric poetry, llis comments on Homer 
and his discussion of the plots of Aeschylus may have 
fanned part of tins work. The name Glaucus has been 
thought to be a pseudonym of the sophist Antiphon. 

FH G' 11 2.1 f ; E. 1 tiller, Rh. Mus 1KH6. J F T.. 


GLAUCIA, Gatus Skrviliuk (PIT 65), of low (i.e. 
equestrian ? ) birth, but a witty popular orator. His career 
is obscure; but he w r as quaestor before 102 n.c., when 
Metellus (q.v. 6) Numidicus, as censor, wanted to expel 
him from the Senate. As tribune (101) and praetor (100) 
he co-operated with Saturmnus (q.v. 1), and, in one of 
those years (probably), passed a law on the repetundae 
(q.v.) court, restoring the court to the equites (q.v.), 
whose support he w r as seeking. He hoped to he consul for 
qq, after the assassination of Memmius (q.v. 1), but his 
candidature was disallowed and he died with Saturmnus. 

J. 1 *. V. D. Balsdon, PUSH 1938, qH ff . • E. Buchan, Hist. 1962, 
206 ff. E. H. 

GLAUCUS, in mythology, (1) a Lycian, son of Hippo- 
lochus, second in command of the Lycian contingent 
before Troy (II. 2. 876 and often). He encounters Dio- 
medes (q.v. 2), and exchanges armour with him in sign 
of friendship when told that they are hereditary 
getting the worse of the bargain, since his is gold and 
that of Diomedes bronze (II. 6. 234-6; proverbial later). 
Wounded by Teucer (12. 387-8), healed hy Apollo (16. 
527 ff.), he rallies the Lycians after the death of Sarpedon. 
Killed, over the body of Achilles, hy Aias son of Telamon 
(Quint. Smyrn. 3. 278 fF.), Apollo caused the winds to 
snatch his body from the pyre and take it to Lycia, where 
the Nymphs made the river of like name to spring up 
about his grave (ibid. 4. 4 ff.). (2) Of Anthedon in 
Boeotia. He somehow (Ov. Met. 13. 920 ff. is but one 
of several versions; see Drexier in Roscher’s Lexikon i. 
1679-80) became immortal by a magic herb (or a magic 
bath, schol. on PI. Resp. 61 1 c) and then for some reason 
leaped into the sea and became a sea-god. He was re- 
nowned for his prophecies (schol. ibid, and often); 
vainly wooed Scylla (q.v. 1 ; Ov. ibid.). (3) Of Corinth 
(//. 6. 154), son of Sisyphus and father of Bellerophon 
(qq.v.), therefore great-grandfather of Glaucus (1) 


GLEVUM, Homan Gloucester , was founded as the 
fortress of Legio XX Valeria in A.n 4') when Osloiius 
(q.v.) was moving against the Silures; 1 >fwrs VI Thracum 
had cailier occupied an adjacent fort at Kingsholm as 
an outpost of the frontier of Plautius (q.v. 4). Legio XX is 
thought to have moved to Viroconmm (q.v.) in 66, and 
Glevum was probably then held by Legio II Augusta until 
r. 74 when it was advanced to Isca (q.v. 3). In 96 8 the 
vacant fortress was settled as a colonia under Nerva ( 1 LS 
2365). Little is known of its subsequent history: the 
town never expanded as did Lindum (q.v.), and was 
perhaps overshadowed by the prosperity of Corinium 
( Cirencester ). Colonial tile-works are attested by stamps 
reading R(ei) P(ublicae) G(levmsium) and sometimes 
mentioning magistrates. The town fell to Ceuwlin and 
the West Saxons in 577, 

1 . A. Riclimond, Arch. Journ 1946, 68 ff. S S. F. 

GLITIUS ATILIUS AGRICOLA, a novus homo from 
Augusta Taurinorum, was one of Trajan’s generals, and 
is known only from cpigraphical evidence (ILS 1021, 
102 ia: CIL v, 6980). Ills career: military tribune in 
Moesia and quaestor under Vespasian; after his praetor- 
ship, iundicus in Hither Spain, commander of Legio VI 
Ferrata in Syria, legate of Gallia Bclgica(A.D. 95 ? — 96/97), 
suffect consul under Nerva (97), governor of Pannonia 
under Trajan (100/1-3), consul suffect 11 (103), and 
praefectus urbi. 

Syme, Tacitus , Bee index. II. H. S. 

GLOSSA, GLOSSARY (Greek). In Greek literary 
criticism yAwoaai meant any words or expressions (not 
being mere neologisms or metaphors) a uuScl? av efiroi 
eV rjj SiaAe/cTqj (Arist. Poet. i458 b 32), i.e. belonging 
not to the spoken language familiar to the critic (1458**6), 
but to a dialect, literary or vernacular, of another region 
or period (i457 b 4). The interpretation of Homeric 
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yAwn-aot, misunderstood already by Hesiod, fell, no 
doubt, from the first, to schoolmasters (cf. Ar. Daitaleis) 
and rhapsodes, and it appealed to sophistic interest in 
language: cf. Democritus, lhp'i 'Ofirjpnv fj opdoeirclrjs 
teal yXtoauewv. The living dialects were early used for 
the purpose (cf. Arist. Poet. 1461 “12), but, apart from 
Aristarchus, Alexandrian commentators, no less than the 
l’crgamenes, usually preferred to explain by etymology, 
as did Ncoptolernus of Panum in Ihpl yXaiaawv 'OpTjpou. 
Interest in dialects was fostered by fifth-century linguistic 
speculations, and in the next two centuries by Peri- 
patetic studies, not least in natural history and its 
vocabulary, and by monographs based on personal 
knowledge of local dialects before the levelling operation 
of the KinvTj. The spirit of Alexandriarnsrn 111 literature 
further encouraged search for linguistic oddities. Some- 
times literary glosses were collected with only sporadic 
dialectal illustration, as the Homeric Glosses of Philctas 
and Simmias. Some specifically dialectal collections 
were devoted to Homer, Aleman, the Old Comedy, etc.; 
others were not so related to particular authors or styles, 
e.g. the 0 puy 1 at ifnoral ol Ncoptolernus, the 'EQvikox 
? of Zcnodotus (perhaps not the Alexandrian), and 
the vlto/Wni yXuiumu of Antigonus ol Carystus. Tlie 
1 OvoparTTiKov, often with dialectal variants, also became 
common: e.g. Callimachus compiled names of winds, 
fishes, and months, Dionysius Iambus had a chapter on 
fishermen’s terms, and Eratosthenes other vocational 
vocabularies. Aristophanes of Hyzantiurn excelled all in 
the scope and diversity of his lexicographical labours 
(cf. Ael. NA 7. 47). In his footsteps followed his pupil 
Artcmidorus (on Doric, and cookery), Phihstides (on 
names of family relationships), and many others, notably, 
111 the first centurv H.C., Cleitnrchus of Aegina, who proved 
a fertile source of dialect glosses under the Km pi re. M he 
Ihpl rmr vttottti unfitvmv p >/ tipijuOai toi<? iraAruofv of 
Aristophanes is a prototype of the 'Attinst’ lexica which 
were common in the first century a.t>. nnd still more in 
the following centuries. The hrsi professed Atticist lexico- 
grapher was Kirenaeus of Alexandria (end of 1st c. a.d.), 
and the ultimate sources of most later Atticists are 
also Alexandrian. As to glosses of all kinds, in the lirst 
century n c. compilation largely displaces independent 
research, and nlmost exrlusivrlv prevails under the 
Empire; to the Litter period, down to Constantine, the 
extant scholiasts and lexicographers are directly or 
indirectly indebted ; but the sources thus absorbed have 
generally perished. The many glossaries and word-lists 
surviving in papyri show' the importance of such aids to 
reading in an age w'hen the literary nnd spoken languages 
diverged considerably. Some of these are mere jejune 
lists; others are works of scholarship m which entries are 
supported by quotations. Some are general alphabetical 
lists, others limited to the vocabulary of a particular 
dialect or a particular cralt. 

K Latte Philol. IQ^S, lift; R. Rcitzenstcin, Gesrhichte d. Gr. 
Elymologika (1897); R. A. Tuck, The Graft and Latin Literary Texts 
from Green- Roman Egypt' (iq0 5 ), 1658 ti. , see also under GRAMMAR, 
tlVMOLOGY. 1 . 11. H. r- I H. 11. 

GLOSSA, GLOSSARY (Latin). The need for marginal 
or interlinear interpretations of difficult or obsolete 
words (yAwtraai) is coincident with the serious study of 
literature. The earliest reference to Latin glosses is in 
Varro (Ling. 7. 10 : ‘ “tesca” aiunt sancta esse qui glossas 
scripsenint'). Some of the work of republican scholars 
like Opilius and Atcius was of a glossographical kind, 
and Vernus Flaccus was indebted to collections of glosses 
on Plautus, Ennius, Lucihus, etc. 

The extant Latin glossaries (generally named from 
their first item, e.g. Abstrusa, Abavus, or from the home 
of their chief MS., e.g. St. Gall, Erfurt) cannot be traced 
back further than the sixth century A.D. They arose 


from the needs of monastery' teachers who in the first 
instance gathered together (as glossae collectae ) and 
arranged in a roughly alphabetical order the trivial mar- 
ginalia from copies of the Hiblc, Terence, Virgil, Orosius, 
ele., in their own or neighbouring libraries, only rarely 
did such marginalia contain any scholarly comment, and 
few glossary compilers had access to e.g. Festus or the 
Etymologiae of Isidore from which to borrow. Copies of a 
glossnry thus constructed sometimes had a wide cucula- 
tion and formed the basis for larger derivative compila- 
tions; for example, Abstrusa (which contained material 
from a good Virgil commentary) and Aholita (which 
contained Festus items and Terence and Apulcius 
glosses) form the foundation for Abavus, Affatim, etc., 
and above all for the huge (early fjth c. ?) encyclopaedic 
Liber Glossarum or Glossarium Ansileubi (which also 
includes long passages Irom Jerome, Ambrose, Gregory, 
Isidore, etc.). The value of such glossaries is threefold: 
(n) their interpretations sometimes contain or provide 
evidence for Late Latin or Early Romance words; (6) they 
sometimes contain latent evidence for readings in the 
text of an author; (r) occasionally they transmit some 
fragment of ancient learning. 

Amongst later collections of glosses the best known 
are those of Salomon (10th c.) and Papias (nth c.), both 
of which rely on the Liber Glossarum . 

Of bilingual glossaries may be mentioned' (a) the 
(61I1-C. ?) Gyrillus glossary (Greek with Latin interpreta- 
tions) wrongly attributed to the fifth-century patriarch 
of Alexandria and not yet fully published; (b) the 
Philoxcnus glossary (Latin with Greek interpretations) 
w rongly attributed to the consul of A.P. 535 ; (c) the 
Hermeneuma ta (G reck with Latin interpretations) wrongly 
attributed to Dositheus; (d) glossaries with Anglo-Saxon, 
Celtic, 01 Germanic interpretations. 

J. Tnlkiehn, s v ‘LcxikogrRphie', and G Goetz, s.v. ‘GIosho- 
graplne', in P\V , SlIihiiz-Uohiuh, § mg; VV M. Lindsay and H. J. 
Thomson, Ancient Lore in Medieval Latin Glossaries (iy2i), J. F. 
Mountford, Quotations from Classical Authors in Medieval Latin 
Glossaries (192s) Vol i(iQZ.l)‘d ihe Corpus glassanorum Uatinoriim 
(od. G Goetz), entitled J)e ongme it fulls glossanorutn latmorum, 
consists entirely of prvlatoiy material, vols 11-v give apographs of the 
oldLSt MS of the chief early medieval glossaries (with readings 
ol other MSS in the app ent ): 11 (1H88) contains Latin -Gieek 
(= Fhiloxenus) and Greek- LnUn glossaries, in (i8yz) contains the 
pseudo- Dositheus llermencumata ; iv (iK8g) contains AbslrusaT 
Aboliti. (undti the name gloss cod Vat fat. jfjr) and short 
derivative glossal ics; v(i8q 4) contains the l'lacidus glossary, excerpts 
(only) from the Liber Glossarum, etc , vols. vi and vn (i8qq— tyoi), 
entitled Thesaurus Glossarum Emendatarum , present the items of 
vols 11- v in alphabetic.il .Hid corrected form The senes Glosstlrta 
Latina (cd. VV. M. Lindsay and others) gives criticul editions of the 
t hicf glossaries and (where possible) indications ol the source of each 
item vol. 1 (iyz(i) contains the purely glossary material of the Lih. 
Gloss, in its entirety; vol 11 (lyzh) contains the Anna, Abavus, and 
Philoxenus glossaries; vol 111 (1926) contains Abstrusa and Abolitu, 
vol iv ( 1 930) contains IMucidus (and an cd. of ]■ cstus based on glossary 
material), vol v (lyii) contains the Abba and AA glossaries. Of 
Latin-Anglo-Saxon glossaries, the Leyden glossary has been edited 
byJ.H Hessels (1006), the Corpus glossary by W. M Lindsay (1921). 
Latin -Celtic glossaries were edited by Wlulley Stokes and John 
Strarhan, Thesaurus Palaeohiftenncus (1001-3), two vols. with Supple- 
ment ( 1 y j o) ; cf. R. Thumeysen, 'Insche Glossen’, Zntsehnft Jur 
Celtisrhe Fhihlngie xxi ; and Latin Germanic by F.. Steinmcyer and 
E. Sicvcrs {Die Althochdculschen Glossen, 4 vols. l87y y8). ^ ^ 

GLYCON (1), poet of unknown date and place to whom 
the rXvKtuvtiov or glycomc metre is attributed by 
Hephaestion (33. 12). Nothing else is known about 
him. The epigram in Anth. Pal. 10. 124 on the unreason 
of the universe is thought to be by a different poet of 
later date, since it appears with other late poems. 

S J^eichacnring, D* inetns graects yuuestiones onom otologic at 
(1888). “■ 

GLYCON (2), sculptor, of Athens ; known from signature 
of Farnese Heracles (Winter, KB 333* 4) Naples. The 
statue was found in the hatha of Caracalla, and is proved 
by the ancient inscription on another example in 
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Florence to be a copy of a Heracles by Lysippus (q.v. 2) 
Nothing in the copy suggests a date later than the first 
century h.c. 

G Lippold, Kopim und IJmbildungen (1923), 56. T. R F. W. 

GNATHIA, near modern Fasano on the Adriatic coast 
of Apulia (q.v.), which gives its name to a curious type of 
polychrome pottery, its history is unknown, hut inscrip- 
tions from its recently excavated site reveal that Messapu 
(q.v.) once lived there. Horace (Sat. 1. 5. go) rightly 
ridicules the story of volcanic activity here (cf. Pliny, /f/V 
2. 240). 1C T. S. 

GNIPHO, Marcus Antonius, a scholar of the Cicero- 
nian age. He taught in the home of Julius Caesar and 
had a school of his own. His lectures on rhetoric were 
attended by Cicero during his praetorship (66 R.C.). He 
is said (by his pupil Ateius Philologus) to have composed 
only two books De sermone latino ; but there is evidence 
that he wrote a commentary on the Annales of Fnnius. 

J. F. M. 

GNOME (yvu>ini). From the root-meaning 'expression 
of opinion* various specialized meanings spring, one of 
which is 'pregnant utterance’, the pithy expression of a 
general thought. The sense is something like ‘epigram’ 
(in the commonest modem sense of that word), or, when 
the epigram has become current coin, 'proverb*. Man 
must have begun to think of gnomes almost as soon as he 
was capable of making general propositions. At any 
rate we meet them on the threshold of Greek literature ; 
for Homer’s nurds* yap t^cXKtrai avbpu. otbrjpns ( Od . 
16. 294) is a gnome. The famous yvwQi aeavrov and 
/xri&tv ayav are unsurpassable for brevity. Hesiod is full 
of gnomes, and so, centuries later, is Euripides, in whose 
day the cult of the gnome m intcllectuahst circles is 
satirized by Aristophanes (see LSJ, s.v. yiuopCbiov, 
yvoj/ioTimcoj, and cognate words). In prose, the gnomic 
tendency is strongly marked in Heraclitus (q.v., and 
e.g. fr. 43), and even more so in Democritus (q.v.). The 
use of the gnome as not merely an ingredient in poetry 
or prose but as a literary form in itself can be traced 
back to Phocylides and Theognis (1) (qq.v.) in the middle 
of the sixth century R.c., and Democritus (r. 460-370 
h.c.) himself talks of his works as yvogic asv (fr. 35). For 
the collection of gnomic sayings into anthologies, see 
citreia. See also skntentia. 

PH\ Suppl. vi (iqjs), 74 ff (Horn* and v. Fritz). J. D. D. 

GNOSTICISM is a generic term primarily used of 
thcosophical groups which broke with the second-century 
Christian Church. A wider, imprecise use of the term 
describes a syncretistic religiosity diffused in the Near 
East, contemporaneous with and independent of Christ- 
ianity. Many ingredients of second-century Gnosticism 
are pre-Christian. But there is no evidence of a pre- 
Christian religion or cultic myth resembling Christianity 
as closely as the systems of Basilides, Valentinus, and 
Manichneism (q.v.), all of which owed the essentials of 
their beliefs to Christianity, or even as the doctrine of 
Simon Magus which provided a rival religion of redemp- 
tion with a redeemer replacing Jesus. 

The principal characteristics of the second-century 
sects are (1) a radical rejection of the visible world as 
being alien to the supreme God and as incompatible with 
truth as darkness with light; (2) the assertion that elect 
souls are divine sparks temporarily imprisoned in matter 
as a result of a pre-cosmic catastrophe, but saved by a 
redeemer, sent from the transcendent God, whose teach- 
ings awake the sleep-walking soul to a consciousness of 
its origin and destiny, and also include instructions how 
to pass the blind planetary powers which bar the soul’s 


ascent to its celestial home. The first proposition has 
close affinities with late Jewish apocalyptic; for the second 
the Gnostics claimed, with some reason, large support in 
the dialogues of Plato. The characteristic thcosophical 
claim is also made, viz. to present a religion that is at 
once esoteric and universal, satisfying the quest for an 
exclusive mystery while also claiming that all religions 
offer equally valid symbolic myths about the human con- 
dition. To explain how humanity came to need such 
drastic redemption, many Gnostics expounded Genesis 
1— lii us an allegory of the fall of a female cosmic power, 
an accident which led to the making of this visible world 
by an incompetent, perhaps malevolent creator. So the 
natural world betrays nothing of a beneficent creative 
intention. The cosmogony provided the ground for an 
ethic which in most sects was rabidly ascetic, but in a few 
groups (especially Carpocrates’) produced a religion of 
eroticism, supported by an antinomiun interpretation of 
St. Paul’s antithesis of law and grace and by an extreme 
predestinarianism. 

The principal sources of Gnosticism are the Plutonic 
dualism of spirit and matter in which matter is invested 
with quasi-demonic properties by an evil world-soul 
(Lc<f. 896 e, Tht. 176 e), hellenized forms of Zoroastnan 
dualism (chiefly attested in Plutarch’s interpretation of 
Isis and Osiris), Mithraism with its theme of the soul’s 
ascent through the seven planets (modified to form part 
ot the Ophite Gnostic system as described in Ongen, 
contra Celsum vi), Judaism which, besides the hook of 
Genesis, contributed the apocalyptic themes of the con- 
flict between angelic powers and of the deliverance of the 
elect from this evil world, and above all Christianity to 
which Gnosticism was like a diabolical Doppclgangcr. 
The evidence of the Pauline epistles (esp. Galatians, 

] Corinthians, Colossians) shows St. Paul using language 
often close to that of Gnosticism and at the same time 
strenuously resisting Gnostic tendencies in his churches. 
The fact that some of the proto-Gnosl elements in the 
Pauline epistles can also be found in Philo suggests that 
extreme liberalizing Judaism was a material cause of 
Gnostic origins. Nevertheless, the Jewish element is not 
strong in all the systems, and in many there is an anli- 
scmitic spirit. From the second century, attitudes closely 
resembling Gnosticism appear in pagan texts, especially 
m Plutarch’s thcosophical tracts, 'Hermes Trismcgistus’, 
Numenuis of Apamea, the Chaldean Oracles (qq.v.), and 
alchemists like Zosimus. It is entirely possible that some 
Gnostic influence passed from Numenius to Plotinus and 
Porphyry. Plotinus’ passionate attack on the Gnostics 
(2. 9) is the work of a man who not only had to purge his 
own circle but felt within himself the power of Gnostic 
infiltration; and the theurgy of the later Neoplatonists is 
near to some of the grosser forms of second -century 
Gnosticism combated by the Church. 

In Christianity Gnosticism produced a sharp reaction 
against its rejection of the doctrines of the goodness of 
the creation and the freedom of man. The capacity of 
individual sects for survival was also weakened by the 
syncretistic acceptance of all religious myths as valid and 
true. Nevertheless, Gnosticism had a strikingly success- 
ful future in Manichaeism (q.v.). One early sect still 
survives in the Mandeans of Iraq. 

Sources. Original Gnostic documents survive mainly in Coptic, 
e(?p. forty-four documents in thirteen codices found at Nng-I Iammadi, 
llppcr Fgypt, in 1046, in process of publication* see J. Doresse, The 
Secret Books of trie Egyptian Gnostics (igho), W. C. van Unnik, 
Newly Discovered Gnostic Writings (igfio) liarher discoveries: C. 
Schmidt, Kopttseh-gtwstische Schnften (1905). Fragments of Hera- 
clcon, Marcion, and Valentinus are preserved in quotations made by 
orthodox critics (esp. lrenneuv, Tertullian, Clement of Alexandria, 
Hippolytus, Origen) 

LJTF.RATUHH. F. de Faye, Gnostiques et Gnostinsme a (192?) ; F. C. 
Burkitt, Church and Gnosts (1032); W. Bousset, Hauptprobleme der 
Gnosis (1907); II. Jonas, The Gnostic Religion (1958); R. M. Grant, 
Gnosticism and early Christianity (1959); Gnosticism, an Anthology 
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(1961); K. Rudolph, Dir Manrider (igfio-5, 3 vols.); II. C. Fuech, 
'Gnosis and Time’, Papers from Eranos Yearbooks, Man and Time 
(1958); A D Nock, 'Gnosticism', Harv. Theol. Rev, ig(i4, 255 ff-I 
A.-J. Fcstugitie, La Revelation d' Hermes Trisnu-gisle (1049-54, 
4 vols.), U. iiianchi (cd.) Origins of Gnosticism (1967). H. C. 

GOLD (xpvooi;, aurum). Gold is a rare metal in Greece, 
and the source of the rich treasures found in tombs of 
the Bronze Age (Mycenae, etc.) is unknown. The island 
of Siphnos prospered in the sixth century u.C. by its 
gold production; later the mines were flooded. Mines 
on Thasos, opened by the Phoenicians, were working in 
Thucydides’ day, but have not been found. Macedonia 
and Thrace had a large auriferous area, where the mines 
of Mt. Pangaeus were working before 500 R.C. More 
fruitful than the home supplies were probably those from 
overseas. Nearest at hand were Mysia, Phrygia, and 
Lydia; their fame as gold-bearing lands is attested by the 
stories of Midas, Croesus, and the river Pactolus. Electrum 
(iJAfKTpov), a natural alloy of gold and silver, was panned 
in the rivers of Asia Minor, and was used for the earliest 
coins and for jewellery. Colchis also lurnislicd gold, and 
Scythians brought supplies from inner Asia. Yet there 
was a scarcity of gold in Greece until the conquests of 
Alexander made available the hoards of Persia. 

Early Etruscan tombs show a wealth of gold furniture 
comparable to that of Bronze Age Greece. Traces of 
early mining are found in several districts of Italy, in 
particular the Pennine Alps. At Rome the metal long 
remained rare; it probably lirst became common through 
war indemnities. Under the late Republic and early 
Empire the main source of supply was Spain, where the 
north-west and Baetica yielded immense quantities. 
Gold was also mined in southern France and dredged 
from rivers in other parts of ( iaul ; there are also workings 
in south Wales. After the first century the western gold- 
fields were largely superseded by those of the Balkans, 
Noricum, and Dacia. When the supply from these fell 
off during the third century a shortage of the metal 
appears to have heen generally felt. 

O. Davies, Roman Mines in Europe (1935); M. Rosenberg, 
Gesihnhte 1/ Goldu hrmedekunst (1910-45), U. A Higgins, Greek and 
Roman Jewellery (1961), G. Uccatti, Orejuene antiehe ( 1955) 

F. N. P. 


GORDIAN I (Marcus Antontijs (PPT6i) Gordianus), 
Roman Emperor, A.n. 238 When proconsul of Africa he 
was at the age of 70 invited to become Emperor by some 
young nobles who had revolted at Thysdrus out of re- 
sentment at Maximinus’ fiscal policy, lie made his son, 
Gordian II, his colleague. The Senate, possibly fore- 
warned, acknowledged him, but Capellianus, governor 
of Numidia, remained loyal to Maximinus. Gordian II 
opposed his legionary army with n volunteer militia, and 
when he was killed Ins father committed suicide after a 
reign of twenty-two days (238). See R. A. G. Carson, 
Centennial Publication of the American Numismatic 
Society (1958), 181 ff. 

Gordian III (PIV, Antonius 60), son of Gordian I's 
daughter Maecia Faustina, was, after the murder of 
Balbinus and Pupicnus (see ualiiinus) 111 A.n. 238, saluted 
Emperor by the Praetorians at the age of 1 3 . The conduct 
of affairs was at lirst in his mother’s hands, but in 241-4 it 
passed to the praetorian prefect Tuncsitheus. A major 
campaign began in 242 in reply to a Persian attack the 
previous year (the Alamanm and Carpi took advantage of 
troop movements to raid across the northern frontiers). 
There were substantial Roman successes before Time- 
sithcus died (243). In his place Gordian appointed an 
Arab called Phihppus, who soon showed his imperial 
aspirations. Profiting by a food shortage he appealed 
to the soldiers who wanted a man, not a boy, as their 


ruler. Gordian was murdered at Zaitha in 244 (see 
FllILIPPUS 1). 

A T. Olmstend, CPhil. 1942, 241 ff ; P W. Townsend, YClS 
1955, 49 ff H. M 19 .P ; II. H. W. 

GORDIUM, capital of ancient Phrygia, situated at the 
point where the River Sangarius is crossed by the mam 
route westward from the Anatolian plateau to the sea, 
that of the ‘Royal Road. The site was occupied in the 
Early Bronze Age and Hittite period, and Phrygian 
settlement began probahly in the tenth century u.c. at 
the latest. Gordium became capital of Phrygia in the 
eighth century, at the end of which it reached its height 
under King Midas. The city had massive lorlifications 
and impressive buildings, and around 11 many tumuli 
were built in the eighth to sixth centuries containing 
richly furnished tomb chambers. Gordium was destroyed 
by the invading Cimmerians in the early seventh rentury ; 
it recovered, but passed under Lydian and then, after a 
further destruction, under Persian domination. It was 
visited by Alexander the Great (333), who cut or untied 
the 'Gordian knot’. From the mid third century it was a 
Galatian village, abandoned in 1K9 u.c. In the time of 
Strabo there was a village at the site. 

See I'HHYOTA ; G. nnd A. Khrtc. ‘Gordion’, JDAI 190-1. R. S. 
Young, Excavation reports in A J Arch 1955-60, 1962, 1964, 196(1; 
Proc Amer. Phil. Soc. 1963, 348 ff. D. J. II. 

GORDYENE, a small Hellenistic kingdom (remnant 
of the Seleucid Empire), originally the land of the Kar- 
douchoi, east of sources of Tigris, bordering Armenia 
(Strabo 16. 1. 8 and 24). It was a vassal kingdom of 
Tigrancs (q.v. 1) the Great, who enlarged it at the expense 
of Parthian Adiabene. Its last king, Zarbienus, was 
executed for plotting with Lucullus (Plut. Luc. 29), who 
later looted its treasures. Pompey resisted Parthian claims, 
sent Afranius to overrun it, and restored most of it to 
Tigranes (Cass. Dio 37. 5. 4). Occupied by Trajan hut 
regularly part of the Parthian and Sassanid Empires, it 
was finally ceded to Persia by Jovian (Amnnan. 25. 7. 8 f.). 

Baumgartner, PW vu, s.v. l'op 6 \rq vi) , U. Kahrstedt, Artubanm JJI 
(1950), 59 ff- E. W. G. 

GORGIAS (1) of Leontini (r. 483-376 u.c.), one of the 
most influential of the sophists (q.v.), principally a 
teacher of ihetonc (cf. PI. Grg. 449 a). Ills visit to Athens 
as an ambassador from his home town in 427 is a land- 
mark in the history of rhetoric (q.v., § 1). Later writers 
attribute philosophical doctrines to him, especially the 
thesis that ‘nothing exists, and if anything did we could 
not know about it’; but it seems likely that this was a 
paradox maintained as a tour de force rather than a serious 
position. Gorgias’ main contribution to literature is in 
style; the extant Encomium of Helen (notable especially 
for the praise of Aoyo?, §§ 8- 14) and Defence of Palamedes, 
and also the Epitaphios fragment (6 Diels- Kranz), illus- 
trate clearly the seductions of his antithetical manner, 
w till its balancing clauses and rhymes : antithesis, homoco- 
teleuton, and parisosis became known as rrxiP aTa Eopyttia. 
His influence can be seen in Antiphon and Thucydides, 
as well as in his great pupil Isocrates. Plata treats him 
with some respect; but Agathon’s speech m Symposium 
1 94 ff. is a vigorous parody. 

Fracmenis. Diels, Vorsnkr * 82 (76); E. Rndermacher, Artium 
Scnptores (1051), B- vn Helena, ed. O. Immisch, 1927. See G. 11. 
Kcrtcrd, Phronesis 1 (1955/6), 3 ft.; E. R Dodds, cd. of Plato's 
(7ortfia.?(i959), 6 ff ; Norden, Ant. Kunstpr 63 ff ; J. D. Dcnmston, 
Greek Prose Style (1952), 8 ff. , G. A. Kennedy, The Art of Persuasion 
in Greece (igOj), hi ff. D. A. R. 

GORGIAS (2) (ist c. d.c.), a rhetor, who taught Cicero’s 
son at Athens in 44 u.c. He was best known for a treatise 
in four books llepl axtipa-ruiv (cf. Quintil. 9. 2. 102 ff.), of 
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which a Latin abridgement by Rutilius Lupus is extant 
(Halm, Rhet. hat . min. 3-21). D- A. R. 

GORGO or MEDUSA, a terrible monster in Greek 
mythology. Gorgo was the daughter of the marine deities 
Phorcvs and Ceto. She had u round, ugly face, snakes 
instead of hair, a belt of the teeth of a boar, sometimes 
a beard, huge wings, und eyes that could transform 
people into stone. She had two immortal sisters, who in 
art are also shown in the shape of Gorgons, Sthenno (‘the 
Strong’) and Euryale (‘the Wide Leaping'), with whom 
Hhe lived in the tar West, where Poseidon loved her. 
Perseus went in search of Goigo, killed her with the aid 
of Athena, and escaped (Hes. Theotf. 270). ller head 
adorned the aegis (q.v.) of Zeus and also that of Athena 
( 7 /. 5. 738). From the body of Gorgo blood sprang forth; 
from one vein blood that Asclcpius used to revive the 
dead, from the other blood which he used to harm men 
(Apollod. 3.10. 3). In the moment of her death Gorgo- 
Medusa gave birth to Pegasus and Chrysaor. 

The myth of Gorgo-Medusa as known in classical 
Greece contained religious and folklonstic elements of 
diverse origin. The head of Gorgo, buried under the 
Agora of Argos (Pans. 2. 21. 5), seems to indicate that 
the Gorgoneion was originally an independent embodi- 
ment of apotropaic power. Medusa again may have been 
originally an independent earth goddess (L. Malten, 
JDA 1 1014, 184; 1025, 121 fT.). In art, Perseus killing 
Gorgo and pursued by Gorgons is a popular subject 
during the archaic period; Gorgo alone, a running 
winged daemon, is also frequently shown, especially in 
Corinthian art. In the classical period Gorgo is human- 
ized, and Hellenistic representations develop a definitely 
beautiful type of head for the dying maiden Gorgo (i f. 
Cic. Verr. 4. 124). ller head always remained a popular 
apotropaic symbol. 

C Hopkins. AT An h 1014; H. Tlrsip, Gorge und Gorgoneinn 
(1917); J. M Woodward, Peiseus (1917), C. Hulst, Puseus and the 
Gorgon (1947); T. Howe, An interpretation of the Perseus -Gorgon 
myth in Greek literature and monuments through the classical period 
(1952); I. Scrrailler. The Gorgon’s Head (19O1), II Goldman, A 
Snake Goddess , in Asiatic Demonology, and the Gorgon ( 1 yh 1) ; (’. 
Hopkins, The Sunny Snlr of the Greek Got gun (1961), W. 1 Icrmaim, 
MDAl(Ii) ig(n, 1; k. Hunzt*, MDAI(A) 1961, 7-1; M. O'linen, 
Af Phil, iyf.4, 13 G. M A. H.; J R. T 1 *. 

GORTYN, one of the most important towns of Dorian 
Crete and capital of the Roman province, was situated m 
the southern central plain of the island. Many ruins have 
been excavated, and many inscriptions found, among 
them the famous ‘Code of Gortyn’, containing large parts 
of a supplementary codification (prohably r. 450 ii.c.). It 
included many older laws, or referred to them; some of 
these arc also preserved in other inscriptions. The code 
contains rules of civil law only, but some facts of public 
law are mentioned. The laws, larking systematic order, 
deal with the family and family property, with slaves, 
surety, donations, mortgage, procedure in trials, and other 
items. The code of Gortyn is a mixture of primitive and 
developed regulations. Most interesting is the position 
of the slaves, who had certain rights for their protection ; 
they were also allowed to have their own property, and 
even to marry free women. There was a clear distinction, 
especially in matters of hereditary right, between family 
and private property. There were detailed and rather 
liberal regulations on adoption and sole heiresses. Crimi- 
nal law was still closely connected with family law, but in 
many cases money penalties had replaced previous forms 
of punishment, and frequently the fines were payable to 
the Suite. Self-defence was forbidden. Witnesses and 
compurgators, and the oath of the party, served to estab- 
lish a case ; but the judge decided at his own discretion. 
On the whole, the laws of Gortyn are the most important 
source of pre -Hellenistic Greek law, and reveal rather a 


high standard of juristic conceptions, though it is not 
certain how far this code was valid even among Cretan 
states. 

J. Kohlei and E. Zicharth, Das Sladrecht van Gortyn (1912); 
It Darcate, H. Haussoullier, Th. Rnnach, Recunl des inscriptions 
jundiques grrrqurs (1H91) i, 352 ff cf. Tod, no. 36; V. EhicnlitTH, 
The Greek State (i960) ; D. I^cvi, Ann. scuola d’Alene 1955-6. Date: 
M. Gruarducci, Riv. Ptl. igj8, 264 ff. ; R. F. Willcta (cd.), The Latv 
Code of G. (1967). V. E. 

GOTHS, a Germanic people, who left their original 
homes in southern Scandinavia about the beginning of 
the Christian era, and settled around the lower Vistula, 
where Tacitus knew of them. In the period A.n. 150-200 
they migrated to the lands north of the Black Sea, and in 
238 at latest began to raid the Roman Empire. In the mid 
third century they launched heavy attacks on the pro- 
vinces of Asia Minor and the Balkans, but were checked 
by the victories of Galhenus and Claudius (2) Gotliicus 
(qq.v.). A section of them, the Visigoths, occupied the pro- 
vince of TransdanuLiian Dacia, from which Aurehan(q.v.) 
withdrew the Roman army and administration (r. 275). 
The remainder, the Ostrogoths, built up a huge empire in 
the Ukraine, which they held until the Huns overran 
them c. 370. Escaping from Ilun rule in 455, they lived 
in the Balkan provinces until 489 when they marched to 
Italy under the leadership of Theodonc the Great (q.v.). 
As for the Visigoths, the Huns drove them across the 
lower Danube in 376; and on 9 Aug. 378, led by Friti- 
gern, they defeated and killed the Emperor Valens in the 
great battle of Adnanople. After living as Federates in 
Lowet Mocsia(382 95), they then, under the leadership 
of Alai ic, devastated Greece, migrated to Italy, and in 
Aug. 41 o sacked Rome. Thereafter they moved to Gaul 
and Spain, and in 418 settled as Federates between the 
mouths of the Garonne and the Loire with their capital 
at Toulouse; but in 475 King Euric threw ofl the over- 
lordship of Rome and proclaimed an independent king- 
dom. His son Alanc II was defeated aiw' killed by Clovis 
and the Flanks at the battle of Vouille in 507, and the 
Visigoths were driven from most of Gaul. They retreated 
to Spain, much ol which had been conquered by Euric. 
In Spain the Visigothic kingdom survived until it was 
overrun by the Muslims in 71 1. Ulhl.i (c. 311-8-5) ti.ms- 
lated the Bible into Gothic and was responsible for the 
conversion of the Visigoths to An an Christianity late in 
the fourth century. They became Catholics under King 
Reccared in 589. 

1 ,. Schmidt, Die Ostgermnnen' (1942), 195 ff . , E. A. Thompson. 
The Visigoths in the Time vj Ulftla (igfitij. 

E A. T. 

GRACCHUS (1), Tiberius Semprontus (FW 51), 
eurule acdile (216 h . c .) and magister equilum to Junius 
Lera after Cannae, commanded two legions of valours , 
slaves enrolled after Cannae. As consul I (215) lie 
thwarted Hannibal at Cumae, as proconsul (214) near 
Beneventum he defeated Hnnno who was trying to join 
Hannibal from south Italy. Consul II (213); as pro- 
consul in 212 he was surprised and killed probably in 
Lucania. H II. s. 

GRACCHUS (2), Tiberius Sempronius ( PW 53), the 
censor, was augur in 204 B.c., accompanied the Scipios 
to the East in 190, negotiating with Philip V, and as tri- 
bune at the time of the prosecution of L. Scipio saved 
him from imprisonment. Envoy to Greece in 185, he 
became curulc acdile in 182, and as praetor in 180 suc- 
ceeded Q. Fulvius Klaccus in Spain. Here he completed 
the reduction of the Celtibenans by systematic operations 
and a liberal settlement (180--179), founding Gracchuris 
and giving peace for a generation. Consul in 177, he 
ruthlessly subjugated Sardinia (cf. Livy 41. 28. 8-10). 
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Censor in 169, with C. Claudius Pulcher, he intervened 
in the levies, opposed the publicum, and restricted the 
rights of freedmen; his austerity became famous. He 
served on embassies to the East (165, 162), was again con- 
sul (163), and died in 154. A man of high character and 
liberal thought, a fine strategist and great colonial gover- 
nor, he dominated the policy of foreign consolidation and 
internal restoration towards the middle of the century. 
He married Cornelia, daughter of Scipio Africanus, and his 
twelve children included Tiberius and Gaius Gracchus. 

Livy .17 7. 38- 52 ff ; 39- "24 and 13; bkt. 40-5, Pulyb. bks. 25 
and 31-2 ; App Hup. 43, Cell. 6. Tq: Cic Prov. Cons. 8. 18. 
L)e Sanctis, Star. Rom. iv. i, 240, 440, 4(13, 596, 611 ; J Carcopino, 
Autour des Gracques (1928), 47, Scullaid, Rom Pol 143, 204 fl., 
282, 294 ft ; K Uadmn, b'orugn Chentelae (1958), 121 ff ; D. C. Lari, 
Tiberius Gracchus (1963), 49 IT. A. H. McD. 

GRACCHUS (3), Thu-rius Slmpronius ( PW 54), son 
of (2) and Cornelia (q.v. i), was cousin and brother-in- 
law of Scipio (q.v. 1 1 ) Aemilianus, under whom he served 
in 146 n.c. As quaestor (137) in Spain, he used his father’s 
connexions and reputation to save Hostilius Mancinus’ 
(q.v.) army by a treaty, which the Senate, on Scipio's ad- 
vice, disowned. Embittered against Scipio for under- 
mining his fides, he married a daughter of Ap. Claudius 
(q.v. 9) and, as tribune in 133 in Scipio’s absence, pro- 
posed— on the advice of Claudius, the consul P. Scaevola 
(q.v. 2) and Crassus (q.v. 1) Muiianus — an agrarian 
law designed to solve the main social and economic 
problems of the day in a way profitable to this faction. 
The law reaffirmed the statutory (but long ignored) limit 
of 500 iugera of public land per person, allowed an extra 
250 per child to make this more acceptable, and instituted 
a commission (to which he, his brother (4) and Claudius 
were appointed) to confiscate the surplus land with 
power to judge on disputed boundaries — and distribute 
it in small holdings to poor citizens. The purpose of the 
bill was probably both to alleviate poverty (thus Plutarch) 
and to increase the number of men with rufficient pro- 
perty for military service (thus Appmn). No doubt at the 
suggestion of his advisers (two of them eminent lawyers), 
he tried to short-circuit delaying tactics in the Senate 
(cf. LALLius 2) by putting the bill straight to the 
People — which was legal, hut contrary to mos maiorum. It 
was vetoed by Octavius (q.v. 2) who, persisting in 
opposition, was deposed by popular vote — and then 
passed in a harsher form. This deposition struck at 
the foundations of Homan constitutional practice and 
alarmed many hitherto uncommitted. Tiberius next took 
advantage of the death of Attains 111 (of which, through 
inherited connexions with Pcrgamum, he had heard 
first) to propose that Attalus’ property, left to Rome, 
should he used to equip the new allotment-holders. 'Phis 
prejudged the important question of whether to accept 
the bequest and struck a blow at the Senate’s traditional 
(though not legally established) control of foreign afFuirs 
and finance. When he sought re-election in order to see 
his programme through, he aroused fears of tyrannical 
power even nmong some of his previous supporters. 
When his friend Scaevola refused to use force against a 
tribune, Scipio (q.v. 12) Nasica led a mob of senators and 
their clients against Tiberius. Taken by surprise, he and 
some of Ips adherents were killed on the Capitol. In 132 
Popillius (q.v. 2) punished many of those surviving; but 
the land commission continued its work, for the moment 
unhampered, and 'Tiberius' opponents tried to claim the 
credit for moderate reform. 

Tiberius’ tribunate marks the introduction of murder 
into Roman politics and the beginning of the disintegra- 
tion of the ruling oligarchy under the blows of Populares 
in its own ranks. 

D. C. Earl, Tiberius Oarr/im (1963). For further bibliography ace 
next article The aourcca on Tiberius Gracchus (3) are bedevilled by 
his brother’s propaganda and by rival ancient interpretations. E. B. 


GRACCHUS (4), Gaius Semproniijs {PW 47), younger 
brother of (3), served under his cousin Scipio (q.v. 1 1) 
Aemilianus at Numantni (134/3 n.c.) and on his return to 
Rome made it his main aim to avenge Tiberius’ death and 
continue his programme. A member of the agrarian com- 
mission from the start, he supported the plans of Fulvms 
Haccus (q.v. 3) in 126, but was sent to Sardinia as 
quaestor. Returning in 124, despite obstacles raised by 
his enemies, he was elected tribune for 123 and again for 
122. After laws meant to avenge his brother and secure 
himself against a similar fate, he passed a programme of 
radical reform, aided by friendly tribunes. The most im- 
portant measures were: (1) a law assuring citizens of 
wheat at a reasonable (normally subsidized) price; laws 
founding colonies — including one on the site of Carthage 
which, early in 122, Gaius himself went to establish — 
and reviving land distributions; laws regulating army 
service and providing for public works throughout Italy 
— all these both to relieve poverty and to gain the support 
of the plebs; (2) a law to have contracts for the decuma 
(q.v.) oi Asia sold by the censors in Rome; and two laws 
(one probably passed by M. lunius Silanus and one by 
Acilius Glabrio (q.v. 2)) establishing a new procedure for 
repetundae (q.v.) trials and taking juries for them, finally, 
from the wealthiest non-senators {see FQuriKS) - these 
to protect provincials from senatorial extortion, provide 
a sounder basis for budgeting, and set up men assumed 
to be uninterested in politics to control politicians; 
(3) finally, in 122, he proposed (hut could not pass) a lull 
to give citizenship lo Latins and Latin status to other 
Italians — probably still chiefly for economic reasons 
(see FLACCUb 3), hut also to protect them against increasing 
oppression by Roman magistrates. 

In 123 he found little opposition. In 122 Fannius (q.v.), 
for whom he had secured the consulship, and the nohle 
tribune Dmsus (q.v. 1) combined to defeat him on the 
citizenship bill, building up the common people’s reluc- 
tance to share their privileges — a policy that ultimately 
led to the Sociul War. Gaius and Fulvius failed to secure 
re-election for 121. When their policies were attacked in 
that year, they resorted to violence and, after the Senate’s 
first use of the so-called senatus consultum ultimum (q.v.), 
died m a not. 'The consul Opimius (q.v.) severely punished 
many of their supporters. 

Gaius was more gifted and more far-seeing than his 
brother. A proud aristocrat himself, a good orator and 
skilled at using the political system, he saw the need for 
radical reiurm, though not always the right way to 
achieve improvement. Aiming at the relief of poverty and 
the protection of citizens and allies from oppression; at 
the improvement of budgeting and administrative 
efficiency ; ahove all, at the creation of a politically re- 
sponsible senatorial class, subject to constitutional checks 
in its control of the state (which he did not intend to take 
from it); he in fact created, in the equites (q.v.), a new 
exploiting class, more oppressive than the Senate and not 
restrained by a tradition of public service or the exercise 
of political responsibility. Thus he ultimately reinforced 
the worse and neutralized the better characteristics of 
Senate rule. However, it was his enemies’ final success 
thut prepared the way for disaster. 

Our chief sources on the Gnu chi (apart from numerous passing 
references m Cicero) are Appmn, BCtv i and Plut. Tiberius and Gaius 
Gracchus On the tribunates, sec Broughton, MRR 1. 493, 513, 517 - 
Recent treatment with bibliography and discussion of sources, in 
H. II. Scullurd, From the Gracchi to Kero* (19(13), ch 11. See also 
E Badiiin, Hist. 1962, 200 f. (bibliography 233!.), It. J. Rowland, 
TAPA 1965. jfti. F. B. 

GRAECINUS, Julius, entered the Senate under 
Tiberius and reached the praetorship. He is quoted by 
Columella (e.g. 1. 1. 14; 4. 3. 6) for his work on vines; 
possibly son of the Graecinus addressed by Ovid, Am. 2. 
10, Pont. 1. 6, and father of Julius Agricola (Tac. Agr. 4), 
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whose name may allude to farming tastes. Agricola’s 
father was executed a.u. 39 or 40 (AE 194b, n. 94). 

J. W. D.; G. U. A. F. 

GRAIAE (rpatai), in mythology, daughters of Phorcys 
and Ccto, by namePemphredo, Dino, and Enyo, sisters of 
the Gorgons(Hes. Theog. 270 ft.) ; they were three (Aesch. 
PV 794 ff.). They are an incarnation of age, grey-hatred 
from birth (Hesiod), with one eye and one tooth left 
(Aesch.). Perseus (q.v. 1) stole their eye and so made 
them tell him the way to the Gorgons (Phcrecydes ap. 
schol. Ap. Rhod. 4. 1515); or threw it away (Aesch. ap. 
[Eratosth.] 22) and left them blind and unable to help 
their sisters. U-J.K. 

GRAMMAR, GRAMMARIANS (Greek), linguistic 
analysis and classification begin, in Greece, with the 
fifth-century sophists. Their phonetic studies are 
reflected in the title of a lost work of Democritus 'On 
euphonious and cacophonous letters’, and in a fragment 
of Euripides’ Palamedes d<f>tav a Kal <f>atvov i»to avXXaftds 
Tiflct? .... Plato (Cra. 424c; cf. Tht. 203 b) mentions a 
classification of the alphabetic sounds as (a) voiced (the 
Vowels), ( b ) difscova but not d<f)doyya (the T)pt(fiun>a of 
Aristotle), and (r) dtjttjva kcli atftOuyya (the largest class): 
the lust are the dijauva. of the Alexandrians, who followed 
Aristotle in dividing them into buaca, 0 iAa, and peaa 
(X 0 (f>, k t ff, and y 8 ft), and used avptfuava (consonants) 
to include both second and third classes, ( b ) and (r) above. 

2. Plato notices two distinctions of accentual intona- 
tion, ‘acute’ and ‘grave’ (Cm. 399 h), Aristotle also a 
third, intermediate, our circumflex (Poet. 1 456^*33). In 
ps.-Arcad. at p. 186 — probably a sixteenth-century 
interpolation — Aristophanes of Byzantium is said to have 
invented signs for the accents (and other marks); but 
earlier work in this subject was eclipsed by that of 
Aristarchus. 

3. Grammatical classification of words begins with 
Protagoras, who first distinguished yev-rj ovopdraiv as 
app «Va, fliJAea, and (ncivrj. Aristotle has the same terms, 
but sometimes uses pera^v for ok? vtj, and notes that 
many oKevrj are appeva or OrjXea. By the first century n.C. 
ovbtrepov (neuter) came into use, and kmvov (common) 
was added, and eirUmvov (i.e. of one gender but used of 
both sexes). 

4. Plato (Soph. 261 d) makes a practical discrimination 
between examples of two classes of words, prjpara and 
ovopara, distinguished by their potential functions as 
predicntions and designations respectively, in a sentence. 
Aristotle (Poet. 20) names and defines om/ia, PVt ia > 
ovvbcapos, and dpOpov ; hut as to the two last the text is 
disputed as to both definitions and examples. These 
four, however, with crroi^ttoi/, avXXaft-q, irrioatr, and 
Aoyos (composite statement — possibly without verbs) 
Aristotle calls parts of speech. lie includes under 
wrciWif all forms of the noun (which comprises also our 
pronoun, adjective, and adverb) other than the kXt}uls , 
our nominative, and all verb-forms except the present 
indicative (p^jpa \ n the narrowest sense). These flexions, 
whether nominal or verbal, have no separate names. 
Subject and predicate are distinguished as viruKclpevov 
and KaTTjyopT)p.tvov. 

5. The stages leading up to Stoic grammar are obscure. 
There is evidence that Chrysippus discriminated ra 
irpooTjyopiKa., perhaps as a class of noun. Diogenes 
Babylonius recognized five parts of speech — Aristotle’s 
with the addition of Trpoarjyopia (common noun). Ilis 
pupil, Antipater of Tarsus, added a sixth, named by him 
ficooTTjs (as allied to noun and verb), by others navbtKTrjs, 
but excluded from the final Stoic classification, which 
was the same as that of Diogenes. The terminology of 
inflexion — as of most phenomena — was greatly developed 


by the Stoics. In Chrysippus, On the Five Cases, the 
fifth was almost certainly the adverb (cf. Aristotle); for 
the Stoics did not reckon the vocative a case. The 
nominative they called opO-q or evOcta.-, the others 
( TrXdyiai , oblique) were yeviK-q, indicating a yiuo y. 
Son*!}, used after verbs of giving, and alriarucq, de- 
noting the aiTiarov, the result caused. A tense (xpovoy), 
present (fVearw?) or past (irapcpx 7 IP'* v os), might be 
dTcXrjs (sometimes called •naparartKos ), imperfect, or 
TeAcio? (or aui'reAiicdy), perfect; a past tense might be 
described as ad/mr-roy, undefined in respect of this 
distinction. The future tense was named 6 ptXXat v 
(xpdi'oy). Predications by finite verbs (Kar’qyop-qpara 
or aup.ftdp.ara, while pijpa is, in contrast, restricted to 
the infinitive) were classified as active (tvcpyqrucd), pas- 
sive (iraOr)TLKd, including reflexives, dernrenaeOuTa), and 
ouberepa (neuter, e.g. (id); or, on another basis, as 
complete (our intransitive) and incomplete (our transitive 
— requiring an object), with other refinements us to 
Trapaavpftdpara (e.g. ptXti poi). 

6 . From their predecessors the Alexandrians adopted 
ovnpa (hut not, as nn independent part of speech, 
rrpoa-qyopla), prjpa , ovvbcnpo y, and dp8pov\ also the adverb 
(including our interjections), under a name, tiripprjpa, 
the history of which is obscure. To these they added 
dvritivvpia (personal and possessive pronouns only) and 
rrpoOeoir — a term which Chrysippus used, hut in what 
sense does not appear; the later Stoics had a class of 
npudcriKoi ovvberrptJL. The eighth part was created by 
separating the per o^?/ (participle) from the verb; and 
some proposed, 111 vain, to give the infinitive and posses- 
sive adjective a like status. These eight were known to 
Aristarchus, and were standardized by the text-book of 
his pupil, Dionysius (q.v. 15) Thrax. Thus far Greek 
grammar was descriptive. With the Atticist movement 
we find prescriptive grammar coming to the toie. One of 
the results of this change is the growth of false forms, 
known only to grammarians and tho«-» who followed 
them. 

7. Systematic syntax made little progress until the 
first century A.n. (see hahron and tjieon 1): the next 
century saw, however, the great und original work of 
Apollonius (q.v. 13) Dyscolus. 

For the history of kindred studies, see GLOSSA (GREEK) 
and ETYMOI.OOY. It should he noted that ypappariK-q is 
much wider in meaning than ‘grammar’. Of the six 
elements in Dionysius Thrax’s (q.v.) definition of ypap- 
pa.TiKi) only two belong to ’grammar’; the rest fall under 
lexicography or literary criticism. 

J. F.. Sandys, Hist of Class Schul 1(1003), H. Strinrhal, Crschu hte 
d Sprarhwissenschnft b d. Cr. und Romrrn (no index). G. Murray, 
Creek Studies (1 04b), 171 II. R. II. Robins, Ancient and Mediaeval 
grammutuul theory in Europe (1951); Chnst Schmid Slilhlin. The 
mnsf important Greek piammanaris have been, or me to lie, 
published in Tcubncr’s Cvammatxci Craeci and Lrxicographt Craei 1 

1 *. B. K. F. . R. R. 

GRAMMAR, GRAMMARIANS (Latin). The Ro- 
mans' interest in formal grammar was stimulated, even 
if not first aroused, by Crates of Mallos (c. ifig n.c.). 
The Greek influence on Roman grammatical theory was 
permanent and is clearly indicated by the Latin termino- 
logy, e.g. casus (Trrdiois), accentus (irpoatobla), coniugatio 
(avtvyta). It was the doctrines of the Stoic scholars of 
Pergamum in their rexvr] nepl <I>(i)vt}s (a part of the theory 
of bLaXeKTiKij), and not (as is sometimes asserted) the 
work of Dionysius Thrax, which afforded the model for 
Roman grammatical treatises. The short school gram- 
mar, no less than the large comprehensive expositions, 
had three essential sections: (o) on vox, littera, syllaba, 
with an introduction defining ars and ars grammatiea\ 
(b) on the parts of speech with details of declensions, 
conjugations, etc.; (c) on the vitia and virtutes orationis. 
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When fully expanded, section ( ft ) treated each of the 
eight partes orationis according to their accidentia: thus, 
nouns (including adjectives) were subdivided according 
to qualitas ( propria or appellativa ), genus (— gender), 
figura ( simplex or compost ta, as feltx : infehx ), numerus , 
and casus ; verbs according to qualitas (as perfecta , 
inchoativa , etc.), genus ( activum , passivum , neutrum, 
deponens), figura ( simplex or com post la), persona , numerus , 
modus, tempus , coniugatio. Section (r) included discus- 
sions of barbarismus , soloecismm , cetera vitia (c.g. pleon- 
asmus, tapnwsts ), tropi (e.g. metaphora, onomatopoeia), 
metaplasmus, schemata lexeos , and schemata dianoeas. 
Syntax was treated incidentally in sections («) and (ft), 
but sometimes (as in Priscian) a further section r/e cow- 
strtictione was appended. The later grammars frequently 
included other sections: orthographia , de differentiis, 

de idwmatikus (i.e. divergencies between Greek and Latin 
usage, e.g. sequor te : ant eno^m), dr metris (in which all 
metres were frequently derived by additw and detractio 
from the dactylic hexameter and the iambic trimeter); 
but these topics were often the subjects of separate 
treatises. 

2. Interest in grammatical matters is first attested in 
the ninth hook of Lucilius. in the second century h.c. 
Aelius Stilo, in the first century n C. Gnipho, Opihus, 
Coscomus, Ateius, Nigidius Figulus, and Santra are 
known as writers on grammar; but it is Vnrro’s gram- 
matical system (included in hook i of his lost Libri disci- 
plinarian and implicit in his De Ling. I,at.) which is the 
earliest we can reconstiuct with any fullness. He distin- 
guished only four parts of speech: nouns (including 
adjectives and pronouns), verbs, participles, and particles 
(including adverbs). The genitive, dative, and ablative 
eases he ealled casus patnius , casus datidi , and casus 
sextus (the last of which persisted for centuries alongside 
of ablatwus) ; and nouns lie grouped according to the 
ending of the nominative singular. The terms declinatio 
and modus were apparently not used by him, nor were the 
conjugations cleaily defined. 

3. No complete grammatical work of the first century 
A. I), is extant (if we except the very interesting sketch 
in Quint. 1. 4 8), but the Ays of Remmius Palacmon, 
known to Quintilian and quoted by later writers, was 
clearly a work of great importance. Planned on a large 
scale, it brought a new clarity into grammatical exposi- 
tion. The eight parts of speech are now satisfactorily 
differentiated, the ending of the genitive singular be- 
comes the basis for classification into declensions, and 
the four conjugations ( 1 , 11 , III correpta , III producta 
[— IV]) are distinguished by the final syllable of the 
second person singular present active indicative. Further- 
more, the practice of illustrating points by quotations 
from standard authors is firmly established. 

4. Except for the De Orthographia of Velius Longus 
and a similar work of Terentius Scaurus, nothing remains 
of second-century a.d. grammatical work, though both 
these writers, like Flavius Caper, seem to have written 
comprehensive grammars. Of the third-century writers, 
Julius Romanus is known only by fragments, and the 
relatively short work of his contemporary Saccrdos 
(which omits the vitia el virtutes urationis and includes 
a section on metre) remains as our oldest extant Latin 
grammar. Possibilities of originality and innovation 
were apparently exhausted by the fourth century; 
for, apart from short grammars of the school-book type 
(e.g. Aelius Donatus), authors either boldly copied out 
with minor modifications large sections of their predeces- 
sors’ work (e.g. Charisius) or fashioned a minute mosaic 
of borrowed phrases and ideas (e.g. Diomedcs); in either 
case they achieved a fictitious novelty by their combina- 
tion of sources and their illustrative quotations. To this 
century belong, besides those mentioned, Albinus, 


Cominianus, Marius Victorinus, Servius (who expanded 
the ars of Donutus), and the bilingual Dosithcus. From 
the fifth century have been preserved the treatises 
of Asmonius, Cledonius, Consentius, Phocas, Pompeius, 
and Rufinus, none of which is of major importance; 
but the early sixth century witnessed the publication of 
the vast grammar of Priscian (in eighteen hooks) which 
remained a standard work of reference for grammatical 
matters in the Middle Ages. 

IT. Keil (and others), Grammntu t Laftm, 8 veils (1855 78), con- 
tains all the extant treatises lrom the third to sixth centimes A n (hut 
for (JhntiBiiiH the standard ed. is now that of Kurl Rarwirk, ig^s, lor 
Dosithcus, that ot J. Tolkiehn, iyij); G. Funmoh, Grannnatuar 
Rumanar Pragmenta (jyo7), Rives the remains ot republic, in and 
duly imprnal grammarians A Gudcnrmn, b v, 'Grainmatik 1 111 
PW\ K Uarwitk, Retnmtus Palaemon und die r onus c he ars gram- 
matira (1422; — Phtlologus, suppl. xv, 11), especially 215 If. ; J. ft. 
Sandy s, History of Classical Scholarship 1 1 (igoh). J. F. M. 

GRAMMAR, GREEK. There are two fundamental 
reference works: 

1 . R. Kiihner, Ausfuhrliche Grammatik der griechischen 
Sprache , 3rd cd., I (Phonology and 'Morphology) by F. 
Blass (1890-92); II (Syntax) by B. Gerth (1898-1904). 

2. E. Scliwyzer, Grice hische Grammatik (in 1 . von 
Muller’s Harulbuch ), 3 vols. (1939-53). 

Kuhner-Blass-Gerth is primarily a synchronic des- 
criptive grammar, while Srhwyzcr’s treatment is dia- 
chronic. Schwyzer contains full bibliographical material. 

For Hellenistic and New Testament Greek the indis- 
pensable reference work is: 

3. F. Blass, Grammatik des neu test ament lichen Grie - 
chtsch , loth ed. by A. Dchrunner (1959). 

The history of the Greek language is treated by: 

4. A. Mcillet, Aperfu d'une histoire de la langue 
grecque 1 avec bibliographic mi sc h jour et completee par 
D. Masson (1965). 

5. O. HoHmann and A. Dchrunner, Geschichte der 
griechischen Sprache , 2 vols. (1953-4). N.B. This work 
does not take account of the decipherment of the Linear 
II tablets. 

The dialects of ancient Greek are treated exhaustively 
n two works: 

6. A. Thumb, Handbuch der griechischen Dialektr, 
2nd ed., vol. 1 by E. Kieckers (1932), vol. iii by A. 
Scherer (1959)- 

7. F. Bechtel, Die griechischen Dialekte 3 , 3 vols. (1963). 

A briefer treatment of the dialects with select texts is 

found in: 

8. C. D. Buck, The Greek Dialects { U.S.A. 1Q55). 

A detailed descriptive treatment of Classical Greek 
syntax is given by : 

9. W. W. Goodwin, Syntax of the Moods and Tenses 
of the Greek Verb , rewritten and enlarged (1912 and 
reprints). 

The most complete treatment of the particles is given 
by: 

10. J. D. Denniston, The Greek Particles 2 (1954). 

R B. 

GRAMMAR, LATIN. There are two fundamental 
reference works: 

1. R. Kiihner, Ausfuhrliche Grammatik der lateinischen 
Sprache. New ed. by F. Holzweissig and C. Stegmann, 
3 vols. (1912-14). 

2. M. Leumann, Lateinische Laut - und Formenlehre 
(1963) ; J. B- Hofmann and A. Szantyr, Lateinische syntax 
und Stilistik (1965) (both in I. von Muller’s Handbuch). 
Lcumann-IIofmann-Szantyr is more diachronic in treat- 
ment than Kuhner-IIolzweissig-Stegmann. 

The history of the Latin language is treated in broad 
outline by: 

3. L. R. Palmer, The Latin Language (1954). 
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For detailed discussion of historical phonology and 
morphology reference should be made to: 

4. W. M. Lindsay, 7 he Latin Language (1894). 

5- F. Sommer, Handbuth der lateimschen Lout- und 
Formenlehre 1 (1948). 

6. R. G. Kent, The Sounds of Latin s (U.S.A. 1945). 

7. R. G. Kent, The Forms of Latin (U.S.A. 1946). 

The most complete treatment of morphology, on a 

synchronic basis, is to be found in: 

8. F. Ncuc, Formetilehre der lateinisrhen Sprache , 3rd 
ed. by C. Wagoner, 4 vols. (i8g2 1905). 

A modern survey of Latin syntax is given by: 

9. E. C. Woodcock, A New Latin Syntax (1959). 

A fuller, historical discussion of many aspects of Latin 
syntax is given by: 

10. E. Lfofslcdt, Syntactica 2 , 2 vols. (Lund, 1033-42). 

The evidence for the spoken Latin underlying the 

literary language is discussed by: 

11. J. If. Hofmann, Lateinisehe Umgangssprache 1 

A Kood introduction to later Latin both literary and 
non-literary is: 

12 . E. Lofstedt, Late T.atin (Oslo, 1959). 

On vulgar Latin, the ancestor of the Romance languages 
see, in addition to 3 above, 

13. C. H. Grandgent, An Introduction to Vulgar 
Latin (U.S.A. 1907). 

14. V. ViiUminen, Introduction au latin vulgaire (1 963). 

U H. 

GRAMMATEIS, secretaries, of various kinds ; generally 
not responsible magistrates, though like them elected 
(mostly by lot), and serving for a year only. They are 
found in most Greek States (sometimes called ypafi^an- 
oral or ypa(f>tTs). In Athens the grammatcus of the 
boule was, until c. 367 n.c., an elective official; but he 
served for a prytany only. After this the boule had two 
secretaries, both elected by lot (but nnt from the bou- 
leutat) and serving for one year. The ypa/i/xarei)? rrjs 
fSouXi/s performed the general secretarial duties. The 
Kara -upvTavclav supervised the copying, 
registering, and preserving of all State documents, and 
(at first) arranged for their publication when this was 
ordered; his name was normally put at the head of a 
published document as a guarantee of its accuracy. The 
yp(Lpp.a.Tcvs rep bfguu or tt}s TroXetos read out dispatches, 
etc., to the ekklesia. The prvtaneis (q.v.) also had a 
grammateus (one of their own number); and collegiate 
magistracies, as the Eleven, the Hellerwtamiai, the Thes- 
mothetai , had theirs — the last chosen from the phyle not 
represented by the nine archons, and performing some 
duties for his phyle. 

A more important official, though serving for a year 
only, was the ypaf^pLarevs mu kolvov or T<±n> ovvcbpuiv 
of Federal States, such as the Aetolian and Achaean 
Confederacies, lie generally ranked next after the higher 
military officers. A W. G. 

GRAMMATICUS in rhetoric has a wider meaning 
than ‘grammarian’, and implies a professor of literature, 
who carried on the elementary work of the Htterator and 
trained a student for advanced rhetoric or even trenched 
on its province (Quint. Inst. 2. 1. 4-6). The Greek 
ypaiifiariKos supplanted the Latin litteratus : gramma- 
tics were poetamm explanatores (Cic. Div. 1. 116) and 
expounders of a still more extensive field of knowledge 
(Cic. De Or. 187). Suetonius {Gram. 4) gives an in- 
structive summary. See education, iv. 6. J. W. D. 

GRAN1US (PW 13) LICINIANUS wrote a handbook 
of Roman history in annalistic arrangement going back 
ultimately to Livy, but including antiquarian material, 


e.g. signs and wonders, anecdotes, and curiosities. The 
remains, preserved in a London palimpsest, come from 
hooks 26 ( ?), 28, 33 ( ?), 36, referring to events of 165, 105, 
78 n.c. The work, which shows archaism in style, an 
interest in Sallust, and the aim of school use, was written 
after Hadrian’s completion of the Olyrnpieum in Athens, 
at earliest in the Antonine period. 

F.UI1IUNS G C'amo77i (1900); M. Hemisch (1904). O. Dieck- 
maim, De Gran. Lie. fontibus ei aucluntate (iHgb); M. PlL-mi^ch, 
Gran. Lu\ (iKgH). A. H. MrD. 

GRAPHE (ypatftrj) in Athenian law was a type of prosecu- 
tion, the commonest kind of public case. The name seems 
to imply that when this procedure was instituted its dis- 
tinctive feature was that the charge was made in writing, 
whereas m other procedures the charge was made orally. 
It may perhaps have been introduced by Solon early in the 
sixth century 11. C. Ry the fifth century charges in other 
cases also were put in writing, but the name graphe con- 
tinued to lie used for ordinary public cases, excluding 
special types like apagoge or phasis. 

Sometimes the term was used more loosely, either to 
refer lo any type of public case, or to refer to the written 
charge in any case, public or private. 

See dike, uHAPin-. paranomon. 

J. II Gipsius, Dus ntliwhr Itecht und Rrrhtsi rrfuhien (1905 15), 
217 11 1 G. M. Calhoun, The Growth oj Cmninal Laxv in Aniunt 
Grien (1927). I). ML M. 

GRAPHE PARANOMON ( ypatfo ) Trnpavdfiaii') in Athens 
was a prosecution (fee CRAP ill) for the offence of pro- 
posing in the assembly or council a law or decree which 
was contrary to an existing law in form or content. As 
soon as the accuser made a sworn statement (umofwma) 
that he intended to bring a graphe paranomon against the 
proposer, the proposal, whether already voted on or not, 
was suspended until the trial had been held. The case 
was tried in a lawcourt (see dikastfrion^ under the pre- 
sidency of the thesmothetai (q.v.). If the jury condemned 
the proposer, his proposal was annulled and he was 
punished, usually by a fine; if a man was cnnvu ted three 
times of tins type of offence, he suffered disfranchisement 
(see ATIMIa). If more than a year had elapsed since a law 
had been passed, its proposer could no longer be pro- 
secuted, but the law could still be attacked and annulled 
by a similar procedure. 

It is not known when this type of prosecution was 
instituted, but the earliest known cases are the prosecu- 
tion of Spcusippus by Leogoras in 415 n.c. (And. 1. 17) 
and the prosecution of Demosthenes the general at about 
the same time (IMut. Mor. 833 d). At that period ostracism 
(q.v.) had recently fallen out of use, and in its place a 
graphe paranomon became a popular method of attacking 
prominent politicians; the fourth-century politician 
Aristophon (q.v.) boasted that he had been acquitted on 
this type of charge seventy-five times. The most famous 
example is the prosecution of Ctesiphon by Aeschines 
(q.v. 1) for his proposal to confer a crown on Demo- 
sthenes; the surviving speeches of Aeschines Against 
Ctesiphon and Demosthenes On the Crown were written 
for this trial. Other extant speeches composed for such 
cases arc those of Demosthenes Against Leptines , Against 
Androtinn, Against Aristocrates , and Against Timocrates , 
and Hypereides Against Philippides. - 

J. II. Lipsius, Das attache Rechl und Reehtsverfahren (1905-15), 
3B3 ff. ; liignett, Hut. Athen. Const. 210 ff. 1 ). M. M. 

GRATIAN, Flavius, Roman Emperor (a.d. 367-83), 
was the son of Valentinian I. Most of his reign was spent 
in the defence of Gaul. An earnest Catholic he was much 
influenced by St. Ambrose. He was the first Emperor to 
omit the words pontife x maximus from his titulature; and 
despite the protests of Symmachus he ordered the statue 
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of Victory to be removed from the Senate House in 
Home. He was overthrown by Magnus (q.v.) Maximus 
and was murdered at Lyons in 383. 

A. Cameron, JfRS 1968, 9O tf. E. A. T. 


GRATTIUS TALISCUS’ (less correct ‘Gratius/, 
Buechelcr, Rh. Mus. 1880, 407: CIJ, vi. 19— 117 
his connexion with Falcrii, based on 1. 40 and the epithet 
‘Fahscus’ reported from a lost MS., are not universally 
accepted), Augustan poet contemporary with Ovid betore 
a.d. 8 ( Punt . 4. 16. 34), has left one work in about 540 
hexameters, the Cynegetica. In it he treats of the chase 
and especially the management of dogs for hunting. It 
is difficult to decide whether he owes anything to Xeno- 
phon (or pseudo-Xenophon) and Plutarch; ior his list of 
breeds of dogs lie may have used an Alexandrian source, 
'l'he Latin influence most operative upon him is that of 
Virgil’s Georgus\ but he also borrowed from the Aeneid 
and from Ovid (Verdiere 1. 33 -57). Authorities differ as 
to his influence on the similar poem by Ncmesianus (q.v.). 

The earlier part of his work, after a proem, deals with 
equipment for capturing game (nets, snares, spears, and 
arrows); the remaining and longer part (150-541) deals 
with huntsmen, dogs, and horses. Here, the allotment of 
nearly 300 lines to dogs (their breeding, points, and 
ailments) justifies his title. Fortunately for a reader's 
interest, Grattius diversifies his theme by the introduc- 
tion of episodes. There is pleasant relief in these digres- 
sions — a eulogy on the chase, the accounts of two clevci 
huntsmen (Dei c\ lus and, considerably later, Hagnon), the 
homily oil the deleterious eflects of luxurious fare on 
human beings (somewhat amusingly juxtaposed with 
plain feeding for dogs), and two descriptive passages, a 
Sicilian grotto and a sacrifice to the huntress deity Diana. 
The concluding portion 011 horses is mutilated. Grattius 
diction and versification are Augustan, but he does not 
always express himself lucidly. IIow fai his inadequa- 
cies arc to be ascribed to his exiguous MS. tiadition 
(Vindob. 277 is the sole independent witness) is un- 
certain. 


Tpxts M lliiupt, Oi’ii/it Tlaheutiia, fyratit ff Nemesiam 
Cvrtegeti'ca (iHiS), E Huehrcra, VIM i (1879), (»- t'«'rrio, Port. 
Lot Mm (1902). J P. rnslKule, CPL 11 ( u ) os) . 1 * ■ VollmiT, I LM 
u i (njiD Cl. I A. Uu hmond, The lfalieulica ascribed to Ovid 

kni | ions (C commentary, T = translation). V. j Enk ((.,) 
(iqiK); Dull, Minor Lai. Poets (T) , R. Veidicrc (C, T, biblioyiaphy) 

0 SrtriAi SunilKS M. Picifl, Des Or. Cynegetica, seme J'nrgdngrr 
u. seme Nachjolger (1890). J. W. 1) ; I’- J 


GREECE (Geography). Greece with the Aegean basin 
is a section of the great mountain zone, a product of 
tertiary earth-movements, running from the Himalaya to 
the Alps; a section tilted and sunken towards the east, 
where the Cyclades arc the mountain-tops of a land sub- 
merged. A volcano remains active in Thera. The breach 
between the Cyclades and the eastern Aegean islands, oft 
Asia Minor, is ancient enough to be marked by significant 
differences in the native flora. 

2. To west and south, the Aegean basin has a high 
rim. The many-folded ranges of Pindus, with some peaks 
exceeding 8,000 feet in height (Parnassus is just 8,000), 
run NNW.-SSE. from Albania(Illyria) to the Corinthian 
Gulf Their line is continued in the ranges of Parnon 
(6 427) and Ta^getus (7,895 feet), dropping to the south- 
ern capes of Malca andTacnarum(Matapan) respectively. 
Turning east, the ‘rim’ reappears in the mountains of 
Crete where Ida and the White Mountains slightly ex- 
ceed 8,000 feet. The greatest sea-depths in the Mediter- 
ranean are found off the west const, with 2,000 fathoms 
west of Cephallenia and more west ofCrete. None of the 
above mountains, nor any other in Greece, approaches 


the height of Olympus (9,750 feet), which towers ahove 
its neighbours in the coastal range and the northern 
frontier range of Thessaly. 

3. The mountains, whose slopes formerly carried 
much oak and beech forest, a protection against the 
terrible later denudation, are mainly of blue-grey tertiary 
limestone; in a few places, as in Crete and Cephallenia, 
cretaceous rocks appear. In places, where the limestone 
has been metamorphosed under great pressure, it has 
become crystalline; hence the famous white marbles of 
Paros, Naxos, Thusos, and of Mount Pentelirus in 
Attica, and the coloured marbles, valued in the Homan 
Empire, of Tenos, Scyros, Euboea, and Thessaly. Other 
valuable minerals are rare. r Phe gold and silver mines of 
Siphnos were worked out or flooded in late archaic times, 
and the chief source of gold m the Aegean area was now 
in the Pungaean massil m Thrace; but the silver mines 
of Laurium in Attica and 11011-ores 111 Laconia played a 
considerable part in the rise to power of Athens and 
Sparta. 

4. Rain falls in the Mediterranean mainly in winter; 
in Greece from mid May to late August there is normally 
none. The mountains intercept the rain-bearing westeily 
winds, producing a disparity in rainfall between west and 
cast: Corfu has 45 inches in an average year, Attica about 
16. The west coast of Asia Minor is again well-watered, 
and fertil ■ ; lienee the early power of the Ionian cities, cut 
short only through their exposure to enemies inland. 
Summer temperatures can reach 40° C. (104° F.) in 
Athens, and more 111 mountain-girdled Thessaly; but the 
drv air and north winds of summer (a constant factor in 
Aegean sailors' calculations) render the climate of Athens 
one of the most bracing in the world. Agricultural work 
is intense in late spring, with harvest in May, and 
autumn, with ploughing and sowing after the first rain, 
vintage and the long business of olive-picking, but slack 
in winter and summer ; an alternation of work and leisure, 
in which some have found one of the keys to an under- 
standing of the Greek achievement. 

5. But the vital factor determining the course of 
ancient Greek history, the struggles of the city-states, 
was the scarcity, and the distribution in scattered pockets 
among the mountains, of arable land. The chief alluvial 
plains of the peninsula — those of Laconia, Messcnia, 
'hollow' Elis and Argos; of Agrinium in Actolia; of 
Eleusis, Athens, the ‘midland’ nnd Marathon in Attica; 
the plain of Thebes and the Boeotian Cephisus valley, its 
adjacent lull-sides studded with the cities of Boeotia and 
Phocis; the Spercheius valley and even the wide plains of 
Thessaly fqq.v.) — all together make up only a small part 
of the land area. In the highlands and islands, such land 
is still scarcer. Where it occurs, it is tolerably fertile, 
though better for olives (between which corn is grown) 
and vines than for the essential grain; and the difference 
between its quality and that of the hill-foot land, to which 
peasants perforce expanded, tended to deepen the gulf 
between them and the old 'best families’ in the plains 
(see l‘Els 1 stratus). The hill -country between the chief 
centres of population, nnd the abundance of strong 
citadels, helped to confirm autonomy at the city level; 
the success of Sparta, controlling Ta^gctus, in conquer- 
ing Messema, was exceptional, and fateful. Expansion 
overseas and the import of food were the only solution 
(see colonization). 

6. To the traveller northward-bound, the change of 
scenery in Thessaly and still more in the plains of Mace- 
donia is striking; but precisely here, the characteristic 
ways of life of the city-state did not take root. Only the 
colonies in the Chalcidic peninsula played some part in 
the affairs of Greece proper (see olynthus). Sicily and 
Magna Graecia (qq.v.) were as an America to Greece a 
Europe; but the Greek heart-land remained in the 
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peninsula, ‘rough*, as Odysseus said of Ithaca, ‘but a 
good mother of men'. 

) M. I. Newbiffin, The Mediterranean Lands ( 1924 ); E. C Semple, 
Geography of the Mediterranean Region (1^32), Cary, (Geographic 
Background, Sir John Myrcs, Geographical History in Greek Lands 
(* 953 ). A. R. H. 

GREECE (History). Greek history begins not with the 
first occupation of the peninsula and islands which we 
call Greece but with the arrival, several millennia later, 
of those Greek-speaking invaders whose language has 
been dominant over all comers of whatever race down to 
the present day. The Hellenes, as the Greeks of classical 
times called themselves, traced their ancestors hack to 
Thessaly, then ruled by Deucalion's descendants ‘Hellen, 
the war-loving king, and his sons Dorus, Xuthus, and 
Aeolus’, and to southern Macedonia where ‘Magnes and 
Macedon, delighting in horses, lived in the area of 
Olympus and Pieria’; and they saw Jason, Perseus, 
Heracles, Laius, and many others as Greek heroes living 
in Greece before the Trojan War, that is before the last 
phase of the Bronze Age. The decipherment of Linear B 
has provided a terminus ante .jticm Greek was written on 
the mainland and in Crete, whether that terminus is 
dated c. 1400 ii.e. or c. 1250 b.c. (see minoan scripts). 
Extensive excavation has shown that the mainland 
experienced large-scale invasions r. 2000-1700 n.c. ; 
thereafter settled conditions enabled Mycenaean civil- 
ization (q.v.) to develop and flourish. It is generally agreed 
that these invasions marked the coming of the first waves 
of Greeks, their dialects being Ionic (Ion being son of 
Xuthus) and Aeolic, and in the following centuries Greek 
dominated the languages of the earlier races of the main- 
land. The last wave of Greeks, those represented hy the 
ancestor Dorus, entered Greece in the century c. 1125- 
e. 1025, their dialects being Dorian and north-west Greek. 
As they came from the areas of Epirus and Western 
Macedonia, it seems likely that the reservoir of Greek- 
speaking peoples from which these waves of invasion 
spread was situated c. 2000 B.C. in Albania and in western 
and southern Macedonia. 

Mycenaean civilization resulted from a fusion of the 
Greek genius and the skills of their predecessors on 
the mainland, of Minoan culture in Crete (see minoan 
civilization) and of inspiration from the Near East 
(kings such as Danaus, Cadmus, and Pelops having come 
from overseas, according to the Greek tradition). One 
Greek element was love of war ; it enabled the Mycenaeans 
to capture Crete and the southern islands, to carry 
Mycenaean arms and trade to the Levant and to Sicily 
and Italy, and finally to sack Priam’s city, Troy. The 
legends and the physical remains show that wealth and 
power were concentrated in the citadels of the kings and 
their noble retainers, champions in battle, armed with 
bronze weapons and equipped with horse-drawn chariots, 
an 61 ite as remote as the medieval knights from the com- 
moners. Love of war was one of the factors which weak- 
ened the Mycenaean world in the last century and a half 
of its existence. Many citadels were strengthened by even 
more massive fortifications; Thebes was sacked by its 
rival Argos; the palace at Pylos was destroyed, perhaps 
by its neighbours, perhaps by pirates from the Adriatic 
Sea. Although the Greek kings combined to capture 
Troy, they returned to an even more troubled Greece. 
As we learn from the Nostoi (see homer and epic cycle), 
from Thucydides (1. 12), and from the results of ex- 
cavation, internal revolution and inter-state warfare 
caused widespread destruction. The annihilation of Troy, 
the weakening of her allies, and the deterioration of the 
Mycenaean world opened the way for invaders from the 
north. Hordes overran Asia Minor early in the twelfth 
century and set up waves of migration which threatened 
Egypt. Invasions of central Greece were followed by the 


so-called Dorian invasion which overthrew Mycenaean 
power in the Pcloponnese for ever (c. 1125 B.C.) and set 
up waves of migration overseas. The Iron Age started 
in chaos and in poverty, so far as Greek lands and the 
eastern Mediterranean were concerned. 

Our knowledge of the Late Bronze Age is being con- 
stantly enlarged by excavation and by the decipherment 
of inscribed tablets but mainly in matters of economic 
and material life. Greek mythology which was concerned 
to a remarkable extent with the last century and a half 
of the Mycenaean world gives us some idea of the beliefs 
and motives of men at that time. The epic poems of 
llomer and the Epic Cycle (qq.v.) may supply a much 
fuller and a generally authentic picture of Greek life to- 
wards the end of the first great age of Greek achievement. 
As these poems were composed from 800 B.C. onwards in 
the fonn in which they have survived and as even the 
earliest of them, the Iliad , was at least four centuries 
later than the events in the T rojan War which it describes, 
some scholars regard them as almost wholly fictitious. 
The Greeks of the classical period thought otherwise, 
and the results of archaeological investigation have gone 
far to justify their credence. For example, the poems 
describe the Greeks not as Hellenes or Dorians but as 
Akhaioi and T)anaot, and these names have appeared on 
Ilittite and Egyptian documents which were contempor- 
ary with the period of the Trojan War. The Catalogue of 
Greek allies (Iliad 2. 485-760) provides a map of political 
power which was at variance with the situation c. 800 
h.c. but has been strikingly vindicated through excavation 
as true of the Late Bronze Age. The evaluation of poetic 
evidence is a fascinating problem in Greek history. 

The invasions of c. 1 125-1025 ll.C. were on a more 
massive scale than those of r. 2000-1700 n.c.; for they 
brought a completely new population to many parts of 
the mainland. Sometimes the invaders expelled the 
earlier inhabitants, sometimes they held them in serfdom, 
sometimes they merged with them. Atti a and Arcadia 
alone preserved their independence and became centres 
for refugees from other Mycenaean countries: Attica 
because she preserved the unity, centred on Athens, 
which Theseus had brought about, and she was attacked 
only when the forces of invasion were spent, and Arcadia 
because the mountaineers were as tough and vigorous 
as the invaders. Peoples displaced from Thessaly nnd 
countries to the south, speaking the Aeolian dialect, went 
overseas to occupy Lesbos and the northern sector of 
western Asia Minor. Peoples displaced from the Pclopon- 
nese and the Isthmus and led by refugees who had been 
adopted by Athens occupied the islands of the central 
Aegean and the central sector of western Asia Minor; 
they and the Athenians spoke Ionic dialects. Dorians, 
who pressed on after capturing most of the Peloponnese, 
occupied Melos, parts of Crete, the southern islands, and 
the southern sector of western Asia Minor. The north- 
western islands and mainland were swamped hy the 
rearguard of the invading peoples who came from further 
north. The map of classical Greece was largely drawn 
by 900 b.c. — a map entirely different from that of 
Mycenaean Greece — and the newcomers together with 
people of Mycenaean origins were destined to produce 
a second age of great achievement, markedly different 
from its predecessor except in one respect, love of war. 

This was not apparent in 1 125-900 b.c. The unit of 
organization was the village in most of the mainland nnd 
in Crete, but the villages were split by tribal and family 
feuds, and in Dorian areas by the gulf between the masters 
and the serfs. The first development was the partnership 
of several villages which was known as the polis (q.v.; 
Arist. Pol. 1252^28), small, compact, based on race and 
initially self-sufficient. The earliest-known poleis of this 
kind were formed in Crete, Sparta, Corinth, and Megara, 
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all Dorian states in which the masters alone had the 
franchise. At Sparta the creation of the polis made pos- 
sible the reduction of the Dorian villages in Laconia and 
later in 720 n.c. the annexation of Messcnia, two achieve- 
ments which laid the economic basis for Sparta’s great- 
ness. But it was the organization of the Spartiates within 
their polis which was most remarkable (see sparta): State 
education, military mess-life for men to the age of 60, 
equality of the franchised in politics and in agricultural 
property, free use of State-owned serfs (Helots) and the 
brigading of the franchised for political and military pur- 
poses not by racial tribes but by residential qualifications. 
The constitution had the same elements as in other primi- 
tive poleis — King, Council, and Assembly — but gave 
more power to the Assembly of ‘Equals', which elected 
the councillors and made final decisions on the Council’s 
proposals, and less power to the two kings (for Sparta had 
two royal families), who were members of the Council 
(called the Gerousia); later, when the Assembly’s powers 
declined, its elected magistrates (the Ephors) represented 
its interests. Thucydides attributed the power of Sparta 
to ^this organization and constitution, which he dated 
to the late ninth century (1. 18. 1); his attribution is 
generally accepted, though many scholars lower his date. 

Cultural revival came from the east, where the Ionian 
school of Epic poetry reached its zenith in the Homeric 
poems and the skill of the Phoenicians in seataring, 
art, and writing (see alphabet) inspired Greek traders. 
One effect of political development and cultural revival 
was the ability to launch the colonizing movement (see 
colonization, GREEK), which was led by seafaring com- 
mercial states, such as Miletus, Paros, Chalcis, Megara, 
and Corinth, and planted hundreds of small independent 
poleis on the seaboards of the Black Sea, the northern 
Aegean, the north-west mainland, Italy, Sicily, southern 
France and Spain, and Cyrcnaica, generally within the 
period 750-550 11. C. Corinth alone retained some political 
influence over her colonies; she was ahle to apply sanc- 
tions because she controlled the porterage on a runway 
(dwlkos) across the Isthmus for trade between the Aegean 
basin and the western Mediterranean and she held the 
lead in naval construction. Aegina too benefited from the 
expanding trade which resulted from the colonizing 
movement; her wealth enabled her to he the first State ot 
the western Aegean to adopt coinage (invented in Lydia; 
see COINAGE, guhek) soon after 650 n.c. 

Another beneficiary was Athens. A large but loosely 
organized State, it had launched the Ionian migration 
but had since then shown less energy and initiative than 
the young Dorian poleis. Wealth and privilege were still 
concentrated in the leaders of the familial units — clans, 
phratnes, and tribes. They held the archonships (which 
had replaced the monarchy and its officers) and formed 
the Areopagus Council ; and their power was such that the 
State authorized them to hold bankrupt debtors on the 
land in a form of serfdom and (where the debtors were 
not landowners) sell their victims as slaves. This chaos 
was ended in 594 n.c. by Solon (q.v.), the founder of 
the progressive Athenian State. He abolished serfdom 
and enslavement of Athenians by Athenians, established 
a people’s court (Ilcliaca) to safeguard the equality of all 
Athenians before the law, classed the citizens not by racial 
qualifications but by financial resources, and directed the 
Athenian economy towards the commercial field along- 
side Corinth. His constitutional reforms were directed 
towards making the Assembly effective but controlled; 
to this end he established as its steering committee a 
Council of 400, nominated from the three higher classes. 
The magistrates were now answerable to the Heliaea as 
well as to the Areopagus; candidature for office was re- 
stricted to certain classes, members of the fourth and 
lowest class being excluded. The purposes of Solon were 


thwarted by prolonged faction hut were fulfilled in part 
by an enlightened party leader, Eisistratus, who seized 
power, ruled as tyrant (546-527 n.c.), and was succeeded 
by his sons (527-5 to u.c.). Many wealthy States had 
already experienced the rule of tyrants (Corinth, for 
instance, from c. 657 R.c. to c. 582 n.c.), capable men 
who put an end to faction, promoted the prosperity of 
the State but left a legacy of political animosity (see 
tyranny). 

Inter-state relations were facilitated by the religious 
centres and festivals (see Delphi, olympia, dodona, 
DELOS, NF.MEA, isthmia) and by the common hood of 
aristocratic oligarchy, which prevailed in the archaic 
period. The tyrants too were aristocrats and favoured 
dynastic and military alliances. Wars tended to he be- 
tween rival States— Sparta and Argos, or Chalcis and 
Eretria — and rules of warfare were laid down by the 
religious league (see amphictioniijs). The first Stute to 
initiate a system of lasting alliances was Sparta c. 550 
n.c. She attracted other States because her constitution 
was stable, her army was incomparable, and her terri- 
torial ambitions were satisfied, and in the sixth century 
she overthrew the last tyrant in several States. The 
alliances were defensive alliances between Sparta and an 
individual state, hut they each contained two clauses in 
Sparta’s interest: that she commanded the allied forces 
and that her allies helped her against the Helots. Before 
the end of the century Sparta and her allies created 
a machinery for the formation of policy: the Spartan 
State deliberated independently, the assembly of allied 
representatives — each State casting one vote — deliberated 
independently, and a joint policy was formed by agree- 
ment of the two chambers. Under this bi-cameral system 
Sparta as military commander (hegemon) had an equal 
say with the sum of her allies, and the organization 
was known as ‘The Lacedaemonians and their allies’, 
m AaKebaifjLOvnu kui ol (rv/ifiaxot. It has been cnlled by 
modern scholars ‘the Peloponnesian League’ and more 
correctly, because it was a military coalition called into 
existence only if a defensive alliance was invoked, ‘the 
Spartan Alliance’. 

In 510 n.c. 'the Lacedaemonians and their allies’ in- 
cluded most Peloponnesian States but not Argos; 
Aegina; and several central Greek States, including 
Athens which hud been liberated with Spartan aid from 
her last tyrant. However, the dominance of Sparta wa9 
repugnant to Ionian Athens. Faction broke out again, 
and despite Spartan intervention Athens broke away 
under a democratic leader, Clcisthenes, defeated Boeotia 
and Chalcis when they attacked her, and held off a third 
enemy, Aegina. The surprising success of Athens was 
due to the foresight of Solon and the policy of the Pisi9- 
tratids, which had placed her ahead even of Corinth in 
commercial prosperity, and to the brilliance of Clcis- 
thenes (q.v. 1), who united and inspired the relatively large 
Athenian State by his democratic reforms. He destroyed 
an important source of aristocratic power, which worked 
through the clan system, by establishing ten new trihes 
recruited on a territorial basis from demes (q.v.) or small 
wards. The new tribes and their constituent deme9 had 
their own religious and political activities; and they each 
provided by a system of election in demes and sortition 
in tribes a group of fifty State councillors nnnually. The 
ten groups made up the democratic Council ol 500, each 
group sitting in permanent committee for a tenth of a 
year (see PHYTaneis) and the whole Council meeting 
regularly as a steering committee for the Assembly and as 
an organ of administration. Replacing the Solonian Coun- 
cil of 400, it acted alongside the Council of the Aeropagus, 
which remained guardian of the constitution. In 501/0 
B.c. the people elected one strategos (q.v.) from each tribe 
to command the armed forces for one year. 
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The expansion of Greece and the maturing of the 
city-states had taken place when their neighbours were 
unaggressive or backward. But the sudden rise of Persia 
changed the situation. When Darius crossed the Bosporus 
c. 514 b.c., his empire extended from the Indus valley 
to the Mediterranean coast and included the Greek States 
in Asia Minor; and although discomfited by the Scythians 
he controlled the north Aegean coast and some islands 
off the Asiatic coast. The presence of this colossus did 
not stop the Greek States of the mainland from warring 
with one another; but it alarmed Sparta, which opposed 
Persia in diplomacy, and it tempted Argos, Athens, and 
other States to intrigue with Persia. In 499 b.c. a Persian 
force intervened at Naxos, in the centre of the Aegean. Its 
lack of success led to u revolt by the lonians, winch was 
supported at first by Athens and Erctria. Although the 
revolt spread to other Greek States on the Asiatic coast, 
to Cana, and to Cyprus, the Persian armies proved too 
strong and in the final sea-battle at Lade Greek disunity 
brought disaster. A Persian expeditionary force destroyed 
Eretna but was defeated by Athens and Plataeu at Mara- 
thon in 490 b.c., and a huge army and a large fleet in- 
vaded the Greek mainland from the north in 480 B.c. (jree 
PFRSIAN wars). The unexpected victories of the Greeks 
were due to the superior equipment and fighting power 
of the hoplites, to the new Athenian fleet, to the seaman- 
ship and ramming tactics ol the trireme crews (iee TRI- 
REMES), and to the co-ordination of operations on land 
and at sea; in a wider sense to the formation ol a Greek 
League (similar to the Ionian League in that each State 
had one vole) and its election of Sparta to command on 
both elements; and in the widest sense to the libertarian 
spirit and vigorous intelligence of the Greek States. In 
the West the same qualities enabled the Greeks ol Sicily 
(q.v.) to defeat the Carthaginians decisively. 

The expansion of the Greek world and the defeat of 
Persia and Carthage were the greatest achievements of 
the Greek city-states in terms of foreign policy. They 
were due in the main to the well-directed dynamism of 
the city-states and to their ability to combine in a crisis. 
The sense of direction or purpose in the city-state of this 
period sprang from a solidarity of feeling among the 
citizens who found a common focus in the religion ot 
trihe and clan and in the worship of the gods and god- 
desses of the State ; we can see this sense of purpose in the 
poetry of Tyrtaeus, Solon, Pindar, and Aeschylus (qq.v.). 
One factor in their ability to combine was n Panhellenic 
feeling, which contrasted Greek and barbarian ways and 
found religious expression in the worship of the Olympian 
gods and in the festivals of Delphi, Olympia, Nemea, and 
the Isthmus (qq.v.); it inspired a large number of states 
to resist foreign aggression in u spirit which was not found 
in later centuries. After the Persian Wars the forces of 
traditional corporate religion began to ebb; rationalism, 
humanism, and individualism in inter-State relations and 
in social conduct within the State gained ground, bring- 
ing to birth unparalleled intellectual and artistic achieve- 
ments but a diminution of creative political power in the 
Greek world. In the aftermath of victory over Persia 
Sparta lost her power of leadership because she sought 
only her own advancement in refusing to let Athens re- 
build her defences and in restricting the scope of Greek 
actions against Persia. Athens stepped into her place ; she 
was prepared to net with vision, to liberate the Ionian 
States and their neighbours from Persia, and to carry the 
war into the enemy’s camp. She organized her supporters 
in the so-called Delian League (q.v.), which was in 
origin and in name an Athenian Alliance; for each ally 
was an ally of Athens and conceded to Athens the hege- 
mony or command in war. The allies as a group had their 
own treasury and their own Synod or meeting of dele- 
gates at Delos, the religious centre of the islanders. Athens 


and her allies had at first a common purpose in expelling 
Persia from the Aegean area and safeguarding Greek 
maritime trade ; and this purpose was acceptable also to 
Sparta and the mainland States, who had opted out of 
the war against Persia. The rapid success of Athens was 
achieved under the leadership of Cimon (q.v.). 

In 462/1 b.c. an advanced democracy was established 
at Athens under the leadership of Ephialtes (4) and 
Pericles (qq.v.). Its foreign policy was marked by aggres- 
sive action against both Persia and Sparta and by ex- 
ploitation of the allies, and the energy and the courage of 
the democrats were such that Athens achieved a favour- 
able peace with Persia, a stalemate with Sparta, and the 
conversion of her alliance into an empire. This position 
was recognized in the Thirty Years Peace of 445 u.c., 
which marked the division of the Greek States into two 
armed camps but produced a cessation of hostilities for 
fourteen years. These years were those of Athens' acme 
as the acknowledged ruler of an empire, the leading sea- 
power in the Mediterranean and the centre of the artistic 
and intellectual life of the Greek world, and those of 
Athens’ unrivalled statesman, Pericles, who set his own 
stamp on the culture of his city. His aim for Athens was 
expressed in the Parthenon and the Propylaea and in the 
Pune nil Speech which Thucydides included in his 
history. But it was an aim which had no place for pas- 
si\ity; he planned to remove Sparta from his path, and 
Ins diplomacy produced a situation in winch the risk 
of war was obvious. Sparta took up the challenge. The 
Peloponnesian War (q.v.) resulted in the complete over- 
throw of Athens and the dissolution of her empire; in 
the limited victory of Sparta which inc luded the alienation 
ol her allies and the invocation of Persia ; and in the revival 
of Persian influence in Greek political aflairs. J11 Sicily 
too the strain of war weakened Syracuse and the Sicilian 
States, and they were almost engulfed by Carthage in 
405 n.O. (see Sicily). More sinister was the spread of 
stasis, the revolutionary struggle within u 'late between 
extremist parties which aimed at annihilating one another; 
Thucydides described its effects in a famous passage (3. 
82-3). While the internecine wars ol the Greek States 
made combination and even peace unlikely, the onset of 
stasis revealed the breakdown of communal spirit among 
the citizens, the animosity between the rich and the poor, 
and the deterioration of political aims. The victor of the 
Peloponnesian War, Sparta, tried to unite the Greek 
States against Persia but Thebes and Athens rose against 
her ; Sparta then sold the liberties of the Greek States in 
Ionia lor Persian help and imposed her rule on the States 
of the mainland by authoritarian methods (see acesilaus). 
In 379 n.c. Thebes and Athens rose again. Thebes, led 
by Epaminondas (q.v.), defeated the Spartan army 
decisively at Leuctra in 371 B.c., and Athens drove the 
Spartan navy from the seas. Thebes formed the Boeotian 
Confederacy on a democratic basis, whereby a federal 
union of States was drawn tighter by a sovereign Assembly 
of all Boeotian citizens, and through her influence similar 
federations developed in Acarnania, Aetolia, Thessaly, 
Arcadia, and Achaea. Athens formed the Second 
Athenian League (q.v.) in which explicit guarantees of 
independence were given to the contracting States; its 
immediate success showed the Greek States’ need of 
liberal leadership in pursuit of peace and liberty. But 
Athens and Thebes, once in positions of power, quarrelled 
witli one another and pursued imperialistic policies 
which failed utterly in the Social War 357“355 n-C. (q.v.) 
and in the Sacred War 356-346 (q.v.). In Sicily union had 
been imposed after 405 B.C. by a tyrant using mercenary 
troops and ruthless methods, Dionysius (q.v. 1); he de- 
feated Carthage, held southern Italy, and allied himself 
with Sparta, but his son and successor was expelled in 
355 u.c. and anarchy ensued in Syracuse and in Sicily. 
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This century of political turmoil in which the Greek 
States damaged no one except themselves was a period of 
intense intellectual and artistic activity which set the 
highest standards for ensuing ages in drama, architecture, 
history, oratory, philosophy, and sculpture. Greek society 
was moving towards a common lorm and outlook which 
rose above the limitations of city-state nationalism. Capi- 
talism was fully developed; banking, insurance, and legal 
procedures were standardized (see hanks and finance). 
Slavery provided relatively cheap methods of production ; 
seaborne trade flourished throughout the Mediterranean 
area, including the Black Sea; and the Greek way of life 
wtis spreading into barbarian lands and creating new 
markets. 

Where the city-states had failed, Macedonia succeeded. 
Philip II (q v.), having demonstrated the solidarity of 
the Macedonian State and the superiority of its military 
power over Lliat of Thebes and Athens, persuaded the 
C wreck States to enter into a federal union, known as 'The 
Greeks’, with full guarantees of autonomy, collective 
security, and stable government, and then to ally them- 
selves with the Macedonian State in a joint war against 
Persia in which the military command was vested in the 
king of Maccdon. The Macedonian State was a monarchy 
with feudal institutions, entirely distinct from the city- 
state and fully conscious of its distinctness; but Philip 
and his successor Alexander (q.v. 3) the Great appreciated 
Greek culture and Greek capitalism. When Alexander 
overthrew the Persian Empire ancl advanced to the Tndus 
valley, lie opened up a vast held for Greek enterprise and 
founded numerous urban communities which practised a 
Greek way of life and spread Greek culture far and wide. 
Ihit in Greece itself many city-states maintained resist- 
ance to Maredon, both before and aftei Chaeronca (q.v.); 
the leader w as l)ernosrlieius (q.v. 2) of Athens, and after 
the death of Alexander a war conducted by Athens and the 
Aetolian League in 323—322 li.r. ended in the capitulation 
of Athens and the suicide of Demosthenes. Thereafter 
the fortunes of the utv-states depended upon the strength 
of the Macedonian kingdom. They were involved in ihc 
Wars of the Successors (see DlADOClli) who divided up 
the great empire of Alexander, between 320 and 275 M t\ 
Then the Antigomds gained and held the Macedonian 
throne, Antigoims (q v. 2) Gonalas defeated Athens and 
Sparta, when they combined against hint and took sub- 
sidies from Egypt 2O7 263 11. c. He and his successors 
faced stronger powers in the Aetolian Confederacy 
(q.v.), which expanded until il contained most of central 
Greece by 224 u.c., and the Achaean Confederacy (q.v.) 
which, led by Aratus (q.v. 2), gained adherents from the 
Peloponnesian States e\i cpt Elis, Messenia, and Sparta, 
the last being revolutionized by Cleomencs Til (q.v.) in 
227 u.c. 

In 229 It.c. Roman forces gained control of part of the 
Illyrian coast and of Coreyia Their proximity to Mace- 
donia led Philip V (q.v ) to ally himsell with Carthage in 
215 u.c. Rome raised his Greek enemies against him in 
212 u.c. and defeated him decisively in 197 u.c. at Cynos- 
cephalae with the help of the Aetolian nnd Achaean 
Leagues, Athens, Rhodes, and Pcrgamum. Rome was 
now involved in the rivalries of the Hellenistic kingdoms 
as well a*? in those of the Greek States. When Antiochus 
(q.v. 3) of Syria entered Greece at the invitation of the 
Aetolian Confederacy, Rome drove him hack into Asia, 
defeated him at Magnesia in 189 11 c., and extended her 
protectorate over the Greek city-states in Asia Minor. 
The Aetolian Confederacy was reduced to impotence. In 
171 R.c. Rome ordered Perseus (q.v. 2) to disband his 
forces; he refused and was crushed at Pydna in 168 b.c. 
The Macedonian kingdom was split into four republics. 
In 167 u.c. Molossia in Epirus was sacked for its support 
of Perseus, and in 146 B.c. the Achaean Confederacy and 


its allies in central Greece were crushed and Corinth wa9 
razed. Rome’s regulations were thenceforth to be 
obeyed; the liberties of the Greek States were at an 
end. 

The outer Greek world had grown enormously with 
the conquests of Alexander both in extent and in pro- 
sperity. The Hellenistic kingdoms, established hv the 
Successors, were ruled by Macedonian dynasts and re- 
lied to a great extent upon Greek personnel and Greek 
civilization. The Ptolemies (my ptollmy i to pioi.wviy xv) 
harnessed the productivity of Egypt by highly efficient 
administration nnd capitalist methods formed on the 
Greek model; their foreign policy was directed against 
the kingdoms of Syria and Macedonia; they controlled 
Cyrenaica and traded along the coasts of East Africa and 
Arabia, The last of the Ptolemies, Caesanon, son of 
Cleopatra and Julius Caesar, was executed on the order 
of Octavian (later Augustus) in jo ti.c. The Scleucids (see 
KKLi'.ucus, antiochus, and Syria) founded many Greek 
cities in their realm and ruled through district governors, 
but the onslaughts of Egypt, Rome, and Parthia reduced 
the kingdom to a small area which was annexed by Pom- 
pey in 62 u.c. Many smaller Hellenistic kingdoms grew 
up in the period between Alexander’s conquests and the 
expansion of Rome to the east ; they ranged from those of 
Bactna (q v.) in Afghanistan and western Pakistan to the 
kingdom of Lysimachus (q.v.) in Thrace or that of 
Pyrrhus (q.v.) m north-western Greece and southern 
Illyria. Monarchies of a similar kind ruled in the Crimea 
(see SPAHroctus) and in Syracuse. Some kings, e.g. Iliero 
il of Syracuse and Attalus I of Pergamurn, joined the 
Roman cause and survived; others were reduced to the 
status of client kings; others were suppressed. But under 
their care the Hellenization of the eastern Mediterranean 
and ol some countries in the east as far as Afghanistan 
was completed. The Greek genius flowered for many 
centuries in ibis wider world. It gave cultural vitality to 
the Roman Empire and to the Byzantine Empire, and it 
brought enlightenment to Italy and the vvesr in the 
Renaissance. 
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GREGORY (i) I, the Great, c. a.d. 540-604, was born 
of a patrician Roman family. Before becoming Pope (590) 
he hud a career as civil administrator (praefec tus urbi 573), 
then as monk and for six years Roman nuncio in Con- 
stantinople (579—85). His correspondence is a rich source 
both tor church affairs and for the political and social 
situution in Italy under the Lombard conquests. He 
never learnt Greek properly and distrusted the court 
and patriarch ut Constantinople. In Italy he acted with 
astonishing freedom in relation to both the Emperor and 
his exarch at Ravenna, and negotiated with the Lombards 
independently. The Papacy’s gaze was turning towards 
the barbarian kingdoms, a policy expressed in his mission 
to the Anglo-Saxons. Several letters were written to 
accompany gifts of wonder-working relics to barbarian 
kings, and his Dialogues , partly modelled on Sulpicius 
Severus (q.v. 5) exemplify his vivid faith in prodigies. 
Ilis relation to classical culture is not simple. One bishop 
is rehuked for teaching pagan mythology, 'inappropriate 
even for a religious layman’ ( ep . 1 1. 34). The story that he 
burnt the Palatine library, so shocking to Machmvelli 
and humanists since, is legend first reported in John of 
Salisbury’s Poluraticus (1 159). lie despised pedantry and 
preciousness, hut not clear grammatical prose, lie seems 
to have found Pliny's Natural History and the Phystologus 
(q.v,) helpful in explaining strange beasts in Job. Hut 
most of his letters concern administrative questions, and 
are written with the polished formality of a high official, 
without classical allusions or rhetorical turns. The 
attribution to Gregory of the institution of the Roman 
schola cantorurn and the invention of ‘Grcgonan chant’ 
rests on the ninth-century ‘Life’ by John the Deacon. 

Fil. Migne, PL lxxv lxxvin; Fetters, ed. I 1 Ewald and L M. 
Hartmann {MGH 1891-9); Uialvgi, ed l 1 . MoncLd (11174) K II 
Puddetl, Gregory t the Great (1905); E. C’ahpat, (,eschichte thi 
Pups (turns a (19.I.1)- H C 

GREGORY (2) OF NAZIANZUS, a.d. 329-80. later 
entitled ‘the theologian’. His father (not he) was bishop 
of Nazianzus in Cappadocia. With his friend Basil (q.v ) 
of Caesarea he shared an Athenian education and subse- 
quent enthusiasms for Ongen (q.v. 1) and foi asceticism. 
Basil mistakenly forced him to become nominal bishop 
of the village of Sasima (372) ; he never went there. At 
Constantinople (379-81) he helped Theodosius’ expul- 
sion of Arianism, and during the council of Constanti- 
nople (381) became, brielly, hishop of the capital. His 
impractical policies raised a storm to which he was un- 
equal. Too thin-ski uned for politics, he retired to Cap- 
padocia and wrote a self-pitying autobiography in intnhic 
trimeters. Recognition and applause meant much to him. 
His greatness lay in rhetoric. Ills orations and letteis, full 
of neatly turned phrases and classical allusions, put 
Christian content into traditional forms with exemplary 
skill. His theological verses and epigrams are not great 
poetry but show a mastery of school models put to as 
good a use as in any contemporary pagan. lie understood 
the classical tradition as well, or as indifferently, as Julian 
(q.v.), whose edict excluding Christians from education he 
resented and against whom he published two invectives. 

Ed Migne, PG xxxv-xxxvm ; Letters, eH. P Ciallay (1965- ); 
Emunims in Anth. Pal . 8 | tjuasten, Patrology 3 (1960), 230 ft ; 

M. M. I lauser-Meury, Prosopographie zu G. (lyOu), R. R. Reuther, 
Gregory of A. (1969). II <_ . 

GREGORY (3) OF NYSSA, c. a.d. 330-r. 395, younger 
brother of Basil (q.v.) of Caesarea who made him bishop 
of Nyssa (371). Despite Basil’s complaints of his political 
ineptitude, which gave him an inferiority complex, he 
played a worthy role from 379 to 380 in assisting Theo- 
dosius' suppression of Arianism. A superior thinker to hi9 
brother, he achieved an intimute synthesis of Christianity 
and Plotinian mysticism, expressed in, e.g., his com- 


mentary on the Song of Songs or his Life of Moses whose 
ascent to Sinai’s darkness symbolizes the soul’s beatific 
union with God. Against Plato, Gregory denies the soul’s 
pre-existence and inherent immortality. Through moral 
purification and a contemplation of its true destiny made 
possible by divine grace, the soul, created in God’s image 
and akin to its maker, seeks for salvation in a knowledge 
of God which is infinite advance unthreatened by satiety. 
His criticims of Plotinus and Origen (1) (qq.v.) do not 
hide the extent of his debt to both. He held Origen’s 
belief in the final salvation of all souls, which he cautiously 
expresses in a tract ‘on the soul and resurrection’ largely 
modelled on Plato’s Phaedo. 

Ed W Jailer and other** (1952 - ). J Quasten, Patrology 3 (iqGo), 

2 54 II. VV. Jaeger, Early Christianity and Greek Paideia{ 1962). H. C. 

GREGORY (4) THAUMATURGUS, a.d. c. 213-c. 
275, was horn of noble family at Neocaesarea, Pontus. He 
went to study law at Berytus, but when visiting Caesarea 
(Palestine) was converted to Christianity by Origen 
(q.v. 1). His parting panegyric of gratitude describes 
Origen’s methods of instruction. On returning to Pontus 
he successfully preached Christianity. His memory was 
venerated a centurv later by Basil (q.v.) of Caesarea and 
Gregory (q.v. 3) of Nyssa. The latter wrote a ‘Life’ on 
the basis of Pontic folk-traditions which ascribed to him 
extraordinary prodigies as ‘the wonderworker’. 

Panegyric, cd. P. Knctschau (1894). J. Qunstcn. Patrology 2 (iyn). 
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GRILLIUS (5th c. a.d.), grammarian. Extracts from 
his Commentum in Ctceroms hhros de inventions are 
extant (ed. llalm, Rhrt. Lat. Min. 596-60(1). 

Siliun7 Ilosius, § 1 122. 

GROMATICI, Roman land-surveyors. Earlier and 
commoner names are mensores, agnmemores . The later 
name comes from their instrument, the gioma (derived, 
through Etruscan, from yvuifuav or yvaif-La). 'Phis had a cioss 
which fitted into a pivot on top of a curved bracket; from 
each arm of the cross hung plumb-lines. It was used to 
take bearings on a system of squares ( linutatw , centuri - 
atio) ' see cknturia hon. References were made by means 
of cardincs and decumam (<?rr towns, 11), e g. SD I — first 
road to left ( sinistra ) of decunuinus maxima s ; VK II — 
second beyond cardo maximus (ultra kardinem). A survey- 
ing instrument tnoie accurate than the grama was the 
dioptra , perfected and described by Heron (q.v.); among 
others was the chorobates , a levelling instrument about 
20 feet long. A surveyor’s workshop with tools was found 
at Pompeii m 1912. 

The land-surveyors formed a special profession, to 
which we find reference made as early as Plautus (Poen. 
48 f. jimtor). Their services were used for the plotting of 
camps (q.v. ; rastrarnetatw), the division and assignation 
of ager publuits (q.v.), the planning of colonies (iff 
colonization, roman), the measurement and division 
of estates, and the assessment of land tax. They also pro- 
duced plans (formae) and several types of register, and 
acted as arbitrators or assessors in private land-disputes. 
During the land assignations of the last century of the 
Republic the demand for surveyors was probably met by 
private enterprise. An example of their activity under the 
early Empire has survived in the fragments from Arausio 
(q.v.). Under the later Empire official surveyors formed 
a highly organized branch of the civil service. Military 
surveying, which in Caesar’s army was done by the cen- 
turions, became a specialized profession, and inscriptions 
show that each legion had mensores attached. The com- 
bination of mathematics, practical advice, and law which 
we find in Roman writings on this subject does not occur 
in Greece, although the mathematical basis is Greek. 
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The technical literature of the profession is represented 
by a collection of miscellaneous treatises ranging widely 
in date, and dealing with such subjects as the technique 
of mensuration, boundary-marking and map-making, 
and the rules of land-tenure as they concern the surveyor. 
The collection has come down to us in an edition of the 
sixth century a.d., in which the original matter has 
suffered much from corruption and interpolation. Be- 
sides excerpts from Frontmus (q.v.), embedded in a 
commentary by Agenius Urbicus, it contains works 
ascribed to Ilyginus (2), Balbus (5), Junius (3) Nipsus, 
Siculus Flaccus, and Jnnocentius (qq.v.), hbri coloniarum 
(q.v.), notes on geometry, and extracts from registers and 
laws. The wide differences in date between the parts are 
reflected in their latinily; the writing is crabbed, often 
to the point of obscurity, and devoid of literary merit. 
MSS. of the corpus at Wolfenbuttel and Home contain 
well-preserved coloured miniatures of the sixth-seventh 
and ninth centuries. 

The only complete edition is Die Schriften dcr rtimischrn Fild- 
messer, by F. Blame, K. I.Achmann, nnd A. Kudorff (2 voh 1848, 
1852, repr 19(12), vol. 11 contium essays by Lachrnann, Kudorff, and 
Mommsen which arc still valuable. The Teubner Corpus Agrimen- 
sorum Romanorum (1. 1 cd. Thulin, lyn; no more appeared) con- 
tains Frontmus, Agrniub Lrlncu!., llyunius, and Siculus Haccus. 
A. S chill ten, Die rbnnsche Flurteilung (iKgK); II. Stuart Jones, Com- 
panion to Unman History (1912), i «; II ; M dell.i Corle, ‘Groma’, 
Mon. Ant 1922, S II , F. Cuitagiinli, 'Lc for nine dellc colonie romane 
e le miniature dn codici dei KnmiuinY, Atti Aciad Hal. (Mem. Line 
7th scr.) iv (1041), 8j ff., and Le ricetche sui rest 1 delta rentunazione 
(1958); J. Hradloid, Ancient Landscape* (1917), 14s ff- ; A. Plgaillul, 
Les Documents 1 adasttaux de la /olotae rnmume <l' Orange, ( l all I a , 
Suppl. 16 (jgbz), C) A W I hike, ‘The Homan Surveyors', Greece 
1 Rome ig()2, 170 ff.; ‘Illustrations irom Roman Surveyors’ 

Manuals', Imago Mundi (ig(»8). C. J. F , O. A. W. 1 ). 

GUARDIANSHIP, (a) Greece. The development of 
the law of guardianship in Greece and Rome w«s 
influenced by the change m the conception of guardian- 
ship itself, which began as a right of preserving and 
protecting the ward’s property in the interest of the 
whole kin (as contingent heir of the wjrd), but became 
gradually a duty of the guardian in the interest of the 
ward himself. This explains the restrictions imposed 
upon the guardian with regard to his control over 
the child’s property, and the increasing supervision of 
public authorities over his activity as guardian. The 
Greek guardian was either c-nlrpmros of hoys and girls 
until their majority — 18 years in the case of boys — 
and registration m the citizen list, or Kvpwg of women for 
lifetime or until marriage. Guardians were appointed 
by the father’s will ; failing testamentary appointment 
the next relatives (brother or uncle), being the most 
likely successors, were entitled to claim the guardianship ; 
in the absence ot these an official (the Chief Archon in 
Athens) appointed the guardian. The guardian had to 
provide for the ward’s education, attend to all his 
interests, and represent him in legal transactions; in 
general he was required — as Plato, Leg. 11. g28 recom- 
mends —to act on his behalf with the same solicitude as 
for a child of his own. The administration of property 
by the guardian, especially of landed property, was sub- 
mitted to the control of magistrates. Action for damages 
caused by the guardian might he brought against him 
by the ward within five years of the end of the guardian- 
ship. The principles of guardianship of women were 
analogous; but a woman could dispose freely of objects 
of lesser importance, without the help of her Kvpios. 

2. ( b ) Rome. Roman law distinguished between tutela 
and cura as types of guardianship of persons sui iuris t 
i.e. not subject cither to patria potestas or manus (qq.v.). 
Tutela concerned children below the age of puberty 
(impuberes: eventually boys under 14, girls under 12) and 
women ; cura comprehended puberes under 25 ( minores ), 
lunatics (furiosi), and spendthrifts ( prodigi ). 

3. The original conception of guardianship (above) 


can be seen in the rule which gave tutela of an impubes on 
the death of the paterfamilias to the nearest agnate (tutor 
legitimus ), as being the person who would succeed to the 
property of the ward ( pupillus ) in the event of his death 
(see inheritance, LAW OF). But already in the XU Tables 
the father was allowed to appoint someone else by will 
(tutor testamentarius). In later times, if there were neither 
a tutor testamentarius nor a tutor legitimus, a magistrate 
would appoint one ( tutor dativus). Tutela of males ended 
with puberty, when the ward wus capable of begetting an 
heir who would exclude the agnate from the inheritance 
and therefore from any interest in the tutela. But a female 
could have no such heir (her children would he heirs to 
their father), and tutela of women was therefore m prin- 
ciple lifelong. In the classical law, however, it had become 
lor the most part an empty form, except, significantly, in 
the case ot tutela legitima. 

4. The shift in the nature of tutela from a valuable 
right to a burden can be seen in the evolution of the 
tutor’s liability for misconduct. In early law he was liable 
only for fraudulent misappropriation, but in the later Re- 
public he could be required (by actio tutelue) to account 
for his condurt according to the principles of good faith. 
'There thus grew up a body of rules which required him 
to act conscientiously in the interest of the ward. This in 
turn led to the evolution of a list of grounds (public 
office, age, ill health, etc.) on which a tutor testamentarius 
or dativus (but not a tutor legitim us) might be excused. 

5. The tutor’s concern was with the property of the 
child, not with his custody or upbringing. In regard to 
the property he could act either directly, by administering 
it himself, or indirectly by validating the acts of the ward. 
'The former method suffered from the disadvantage that 
in principle his acts only affected himself and therefore 
the ward might repudiate them on coming of age. In the 
classical law some inroads had been made on this prin- 
ciple, but the indirect method remained the more effec- 
tive. So long as a child was incapable of reason (strictly, of 
speech — infans : fixed in a.d. 407 at 7 years) he could do 
no legal act. 'Thereafter he could act, but (until puberty) 
if the act might make his position worse (i.e. cause him 
to relinquish rights or incur duties) he required the 
express oral approval ( auctoritas ) of his tutor, it was by 
giving or withholding auctoritas that the tutor exercised 
his control. 

6 . Cura minorum grew out of the Lex Plaetoria ( c . 200 
n.c.) and the Praetorian remedy of in integrum restitutio , 
whereby transactions with a minor sui tuns might he im- 
pugned if advantage had been taken of his inexperience. 
This made dealings with minores risky, and the practice 
grew up of calling in an independent adult to approve the 
transaction. 'This practice eventually, in the Principate, 
hardened into the institution of a curator appointed by a 
magistrate on the request of the minor. In Justinian’s law 
cura and tutela have been largely, but not entirely, assimi- 
lated. 

(<7) GflFKCE. O. Schulthcsi, Vormumlschaft nach griechischrm 
Rechi (188(1), llcaslev, CR igo6, 24Qff., J. H. Lipsius, Attaches 
Recht und Rechtsverfahren 11. 1 (1QI2); L. Mitteis, (Jrundm^e der 
Fapyruskunde (ign), 248 fl ; A K. W. Harrison, Law of Athens, 
Family and Propntv (igfi8), 97 ff. 

( h ) Romf. S Sola/zi, La rntnnre eta (iqij); ‘Tutde e curarele* 
( Rnnsta ital. per le scienze giurtdithr, 1914); Istituti tutelan (njag); 
R. Tauhcnschlna, V’ormundschaftsrechtlit'hc Studien (ign) ; P. Hon- 
fnnte, Corso di dintto romano 1 (1925), O. Lend, Sav. Zeitschr, 1914; 
See also LAW AND PHOCLDURF, HOMAN, 1. A 11 ., B. N 

GYGES, king of Lydia (c. 685-657 li.c.), founded the 
Mermnad dynasty by murdering King Candaules and 
marrying his widow; attacked Miletus and Smyrna, 
captured Colophon, and sent offerings to Delphi. He 
sought protection from Assyria against the Cimmerians, 
but lost it later by helping Psammctichus of Egypt, and 
was killed in a new Cimmerian invasion. He coined in 
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gold (Pollux 3. 87) and his tomb was famous (Hipponax 
fr. 24); it hus been identified at Pin Tepe and was ex- 
cavated recently (Arch. Rep. 1964-5, 40). His son Ardys 
succeeded him. 

Hdr. 1. 8'- 1 2; Plato, Re\p. 11. G. Kadet, La Lvdir (1R93), 

151 H_; P. N. Urc, Origin of T\runn\ (1922), 127 ft. 

1 \ N. U.; N. G L II. 

GYLIPPUS, Spartan general, was sent in 414 B.r. to 
help Syracuse against Athens. His very arrival won Sicel 
support and gave heart to the Syracusans, whose resist- 
ance he organized with skill and courage, lie succeeded 
in regaining the initiative for Syracuse and eventually 
defeating the Athenians. Returning to Sparta alter the 
war, he was convicted in 405 L».C. of embezzling public 
funds, but tied into exile. 

Time bkt>. 6 7, Diod. 13. 106; Plut A/irira A. Cl. W. 

GYMNASLARCHOS. This official nppears in Egypt 
under the Ptolemies as a functionary of Greek type, 
charged with the supervision of gymnasia in towns or 
villages where there was a hellenized community, the 
office was probably a voluntary one. The Roman author- 
ities seem to have allowed an organization of the Graeco- 
Egyptian population to subsist under ollicials with Greek 
titles, of whom the gymn.isiarch tanked as the chief; Ins 
duties, judged by the evidence of papyri, were extended 
from the gymnasia to all kinds of public works. The 
office thus became in practice a liluigy. At first the 
normal tenure was apparently a year; as the impoverish- 
ment of the Gracco-Egvptian class increased two men 
might share the burden; in the third century several 
are found acting together or for short periods. As even 
children are named as gymnasidrehs, the title would seem 


to have been given to any person of means who could be 
asked for money. 'Phe only place where the gymnasiarchs 
played a part of more than local importance was Alexan- 
dria; in the time of Strabo they were not of sufficient 
standing there to be named as city officers, but halt a 
century later they were the leaders of the Nationalist 
opposition to Rome, and reappeared as such on occasion 
till the end of the second century. 

H A van Groningen, Le (fvtn nasiarque del niitrapoles dr l'£gvt>te 
romatne (1 (>34), Jones, Jblg Arch . 1938, 65 fT.; J Dcluiine, Cvmruisium 
(igOo), index, s v. J. CJ. M. 

GYMNASIUM. T he Greek yvf±vdotov was a sports 
ground, usually outside the city walls; a public institu- 
tion, and open to all citizens. Its main feature was a 
running-track, but it usually also contained a palaestra 
(q.v.). The site was often a sacred grove beside a stream, 
as was the case with the three gymnasia at Athens, the 
Lyceum on the banks of the Cephisus, the Academy 
and the C'ynosarges by the Endanus and the Ilissus. 
The two first of these were large enough for riding lessons 
and cavalry parades, and besides the running-track there 
were jurnping-pits and ranges for throwing the discus 
and javelin. The buildings included bathrooms, un- 
dressing-rooms, an oil store, n dust-room where the 
athletes powdered themselves before exercise, a room for 
ball games, and a room for practising boxing with 
hanging punch-balls of different sizes. The gymnasia 
were especially frequented by the ephehoi (q.v.). At 
Athens they were managed by a boaid of ten Sophrn- 
mstai, in other cities by an honorary magistrate, the 
gymnasiareh, who employed and paid professional 
trainers, the gymnastai and pmdotnbui. See education, iv. 

1' N ( j jrdmer, Athhtics of the Ancient World (1930!, 7 . fl , J. 
Delorme, Cymruision (Puns, igfio). r A W. 


H 


HABRON, of Phrygia and Rhodes (1st c. A.n.), a 
Greek grammarian at Rome. Ills llepi dvrtovvfitns is 
cited, sometimes with approval, by Apollonius Dys- 
colus. 

Fracjmcnts. R. Uerndi, B.phtl. Woch 1915. 

HADES (TU&rjs, Epic Aibrji;, ‘the Unseen’), one of the 
sons of Kronos (q.v.), lord of the lower woi Id, ‘the 1 louse 
of Hades’; the name is always that of a person, never of 
a place, m classical Greek, the dead going is Aloov. lie 
has next to no mythology, except the story of bis wedding 
with Persephone (see demetlh). Personally, he is repre- 
sented as grim, unnitving, a severe punisher of wrong- 
doers (in those pictures of the lower world which find 
room for a Hell or a Purgatory), but never as evil; (ireek 
rmthology has no Satan. Nor does he appear as the 
actual tormentor of the wicked dead, that being the 
business oi 'lie Erinyes (q.v.). 

Under his own name he has almost no cult, the one 
exception being his precinct at Elis (Paus. 6. 25. 2). 
Hut under various titles he is heard of here and there. 
Of these the best known is Pluton (/ /Arn'raie), i.e. the 
Rich One, obviously connected with Plutus (q.v.). For 
example, at Byzantium there was a temple of Pluton 
(Dionysius Dyzant. fr. 9 Muller ; GGM ii. 23). For others 
see clymenus, fubuusijs; more examples in Farnell, op. 
cit. infra 281 fT. He is quite often called Zeus, with some 
distinguishing title. It seems reasonable to recognize 
three motives at work: (fl) reluctance to name anyone 
so ill-omened as the god of the dead, to which may be 
added a feeling that he has little to do with the living, 


save in so far as thev are solicitous for the condition of 
their dead km ; (h) confusion of such a god, as lord of 
the depths of the earth, with deities concerned with its 
fertile surface (cf. demeter); (c) comparatively developed 
theological ideas, which extended the activity of Zeus 
beyond his proper sphere of the sky and air. 

I-'iirnell, Cults in. 2H0 H and ri’Is. If J R, 

HADRIAN: Publius Aelius (TW 64) IIadrianus, 
Roman Emperor a.d. i 17-38, was born in 76, probably at 
ltalica in IJaetica. He was son of P. Aelius lladri.iinis Afer 
and oi Domitia Paulina of Chides; his paternal grand- 
father (a senator) had married Ulpia, aunt oi Trajan 
(q.v.). Left fatherless in 85, Hadrian became the ward of 
Trajan and of Attnmus (q.v.) and entered Tmjau’s child- 
less household. He became tribune successively of Lcgio 
ii Adiutrix, probably at Aquincum (95), V Macedonia in 
Lower Mncsiu (y6), and XXII Pntnigenia under L. 
Julius Ursus Servianns m Upper Germany ( 1 LS 30H). 
Thence, in yy he accompanied Trajan (now Ernpcror) to 
Rome where he married Vibia Sabina (q.v.) in 100. He 
became imperial quaestor (1 01); staff-oiiicer in the First 
Dacian War (101-2); senatorial archivist; plebeian tribune 
(105); commander of Legio I Minervia in the Second 
Dacian War (105-6), and simultaneously praetor (106); 
governor of Lower Pannonia (107); cos. 1 stiff, in 
June 108; and a member ol priestly colleges. 11 c was in 
high favour with Trajan and Plotma and friendly with 
the chief court oilicers. However, he had received no 
special position to suggest that Trajan envisaged him as 
successor and also he was perhaps unpopular with some 
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of Trajan’s more senior generals. Nevertheless, in 1 1 1 
or 112 he was elected archon of Athens — a significant 
honour — and in 1 14 (less probably 1 17) he was appointed 
governor of Syria (S.H.A. Uadr. 4. 1) during Trajan's 
Parthian war. He was designated cos. II in 117 for 118. 

2. Trajan died at Selinus in Cilicia on 8 Aug. 1 17. On 
the Qth it was announced at Antioch that he had adopted 
Hadrian as his successor, and on the 1 ith (Hadrian’s dies 
imperii) that he was dead. The circumstances were un- 
fortunate, even ambiguous. Trajan had not advertised his 
dynastic intentions (but see, for a now lost gold aureus 
with the reverse legend iiadiuano i kaiano caesari, 
H.M. Coins, Rom. Emp. m. lxxxvi, 124); men like 
Neratius (q.v.) Prisms and Servianus (q.v.) were sen 101 111 
expenence; Plotina (q.v.) was known to favour Hadrian; 
Trajan's sudden death in a remote and isolated town 
encouraged doubt of the validity of Hadrian’s adoption 
and claim to the succession. The ancient biographers 
regarded the ‘adoption’ as fictitious, forgetting that 
Hadrian had been given the key position in Syria during 
Trajan’s absence in the East- the culmination of a hie 
of intimacy and advancement under Trajan, who would 
hardly leave the succession a matter for armed contention, 
still less for senatoiial decision. The death-bed adoption 
may probably be accepted. 

3. Hadrian at once communicated Trajan's death and 
his own proclamation by the troops to the Senate, with a 
promise to respect senatorial privileges. The Senate, 
despite doubts, voted to him the imperial powers. Hadrian 
returned to Rome only in 1 18, when he held a Parthian 
triumph in Trajan’s name. Called quickly to IVloesia, he 
subdued the Sarmat.ie and Roxolani, and gave unified 
command of Dacia and Pannoma to Turbo (q.v.). He had 
already removed Lusms (q v.) Quietus from Judaea. Thus 
he brought to a head the disaffection of the 'old guard’, 
111 the 'conspiracy of the four consulais'. Quietus, A. 
Cornelius, Palma (q v.), E. Pubhhus Celsus, and C. 
A vidius ( q v. 2) Nigmius vveie said to have plotted against 
Hadrian’s life, and were swiftly executed in different 
Italian towns by the Senate in his absence. Returning to 
Rome (still in 1 iS), Hadrian attnbuled responsibility for 
the executions to Artianus, now praetorian prefect, and 
by such favours as an extra puhhi largesse, remission of 
accession gifts for Italy, a week’s gladiatorial show, 
reform in the postal services, grants to the alimenla , 
financial assistance to poor senators, and especially a 
ceremonial cancellation of goo, 000, 000 IIS. worth of 
debts to the State, he sought to placate a suspicious 
public o|)ni]on. Senatorial circles, however, cannot have 
relished his prompt abandonment of Trajan’s imperialist 
policy in the East. But senatorial picrogativc was not 
sensibly diminished (S.H.A. lladr. 8; Dio by. 5. 7). 

4. Various reasons prompted Hadrian to tour the 
provinces: military organization and defence; adminis- 
trative co-ordination ; the need to recognize — and guide — 
provincial aspirations by showing himself as their com- 
mon symbol; and his own desire to observe provincial 
conditions, especially m the hcllenized areas. He deliber- 
ately advertised his policy by coins (cf. II. M. Coins, Rom. 
Emp. 111. elxxi ft.). In 120 or 121 he travelled to Haul, and 
thence to the Rhine, where, living a simple soldierly life, 
he instituted stricter regulations for legionary discipline. 
Crossing from Holland to Britain m 121 or 122 (rf. CIL 
in. 427g; a previous detour hv Raetm and Noncum is 
very unlikely), he established the triple hmes {see wall of 
Hadrian). Returning to Gaul, wheie he commemorated 
Plotina’s death by a temple at Nifties, he reached Spain 
in 122; his personal intervention in the Mauretanian 
campaign (S. 1 I.A. Hadr. 12. 7) is very doubtful. In 123 
he sailed to the East front Spain, and toured Asia, the 
Troad, Propontis, and Phrygia, founding or restoring or 
favouring communities. In 125, he went to Greece, and 


finally, in 127, returned via Sicily to Rome, after an 
absence of about seven yeurs. In 128 he visited Africa, to 
review the troops {CIL vm. 2532, 18052) and to revise 
conditions of land-tenure on imperial domain lands (ibid. 
10570). After a few weeks \f\ Rome, he left late in 128 to 
winter in Athens, where He dedicated the Olympicum 
(q.v.), and himself — called in the East a new Zeus Pan- 
hellenios — accepted the title Olympius. In 129 he travelled 
to Cana, Cilicia, Cappadocia, and Syria; in 130 be 
journeyed up the Nile (there to lose Antinnus; q.v. 2), and 
only returned to Rome in 131. 

5. These travels influenced a foreign policy which 
aimed at peaceful economy and secure defence, witness 
the restoration of the Flavian status quo in the East, the 
building of the British ‘sentry-walk’ (the Wall of 
Hadrian; q.v.), the consolidation of Dacia (the contem- 
plated destruction of the Danube bridge deserves no 
credence), and the demarcation of a customs palisade on 
the German Ractian frontier. Risings in Britain and 
Mauretania called for purely punitive measures. Only in 
Judaea was his policy questionable: the building of a 
shrine to Jupiter Cnpitolmus on the site of the Temple 
at Jerusalem (itself renamed Column Aeha Capitolina), 
with or without the prohibition of circumcision, precipi- 
tated a revolt in 132- 5, which perhaps drew' Hadrian to 
Antioch for a time. After a siege of Jerusalem and wide- 
spread repressive measures, Judaea became Syria Palae- 
stina , under a consular legate w T ith two legions; and the 
new colony and temple were established. ’Plus final 
denationalization of Judaea meant that the Jews became 
‘homeless’ {see jews ]j), and definitely divorced the 
nascent Christian Church from dependence on its ori- 
ginal nucleus in Jerusalem (see christianit\). To Christ- 
ianity as such Hadrian’s attitude was, like Trajan’s, 
tolerant so tar as consistent with the maintenance of good 
order. 

6 . His general administrative policy was perhaps less 
innovating than is sometimes held lie made regular (but 
not absolute, as implied by S.H.A. lladr. 22. 8; cf. Epit. 
de Cues. 14. 1 1) the appointment of equestrians instead of 
freedrnen (q.v.) to the chief secretaryships in the imperial 
bureaucracy. There w'as reorganization in the army; 
the alimenta (q.v.) continued in Italy ; Trajan’s institution 
of municipal ruralurrs (q.v.) was developed to super- 
vise local finance; piovincial extortion was rare; and 
conditions of slavery were ameliorated. In jurisdiction 
there was real progress, of which the appointment of 
four consular circuit judges {IVrin consulares) to ad- 
minister law in Italy was a symptom. The consilium 
pnncipis (q.v.) was established on a more regular basis, 
with jurisconsults (perhaps salaried) as members. About 
131, the Praetors’ Edict {see edtctum) whs given u defini- 
tive text by L. Salvius Juhanus (q.v. 2); thereafter this 
text could be altered only by the Emperor. This put an 
end to legal innovation {ius honorarium) by magistrates. 
Hadrian also made the unanimous opinions of authoi- 
ized jurisprudents binding on courts (Gaius, hnt. 1. 
7 ; Pomponius in Dig. 1.2. 2. 49). It may be noted that 
Hadrian allowed no treason charges. 

7. Spanish born and Greek inspired, intellectual 
critic and connoisseur, litterateur, accomplished execu- 
tant in music and the arts, Hadrian enjoyed from 131 to 
138 the mature pleasures of peaceful life at Rome, lie 
erected important buildings in Athens and in Rome, 
notably the Pantheon (q.v.), the Temple of Venus and 
Rome, and his mausoleum (the Castel San Angelo), as 
well as a vast villa below Tihur (q.v.). All of these em- 
body significant architectural innovations. Government 
was enlightened centralization, in which his debt to the 
gods was plain (cf. B.M. Cains, Rom. Emp. iii. clxiv f.). 
The succession must be made clear, especially if plotting 
now began: Servianus and his grandson Fuscus were 
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both executed in 136. Hadrian, weakening in health, in 
the same year adopted L. Aeltus (q.v. 2); after Aehus’ 
death (138) he turned to Antoninus (q.v. 1) Pius. In 138, 
consumptive and dropsical, he died, aged 63, at Baiae 
(q.v.), reputedly with a versified farewell to his soul on 
his lips. Buried in the Mausoleum which he had built, he 
was deified at the insistence of AntomnuB by a Senate 
perhaps alienated, perhaps apathetic. 

ANCIRNT SoiiHrns. Literary: the garbled binginnhy in the Historia 
Augusta contains a few statements lrum Had nan's lost Autobiography 
and from Marius (q v ) Maximus. Cl. also fragments ol l_)ii> Cjssiuh 
hk. fig, with a critique 111 l'\ Millar, A Study of Cassius Dio (19(14), 
60 ff ; brief references in Aurelius Victor and Futxopius. 

(Joins: TIM. Coins, Rom. Emp. in (1936); St rack, Reirhsprdgung i 
Ovji), 230 f., for the aureus of Hadrian as Caesar, 11 ( 1 y 3 H>, through- 
out. 

Modi-hn LriRHATURF. Dis. Fpiftr., s v ‘Hadriiiniis' , 11 . W. Hender- 
son. Life and Principate of the Emperor Uadi i ml (1923); Symc, 
Tantus, Wegner, Herrscherbl/d ni. 1 (195(1); J A. Ciook, Consilium 
Pnucipis (1955), 56 IF , H. G. Wfiuim, Ess at sur Irs prvrurateuts 
tquestres, tit. (1950), 58 ff. , for cqucvstnari set ret ones, M. I lamnmnJ, 
The Anlomne Monarchy (1958). 46S 11. 37; lot the edit turn pirprtuum, 
11 . F. Jolowicz, Hist, In trod, to the Study of Roman I,uu 2 (1952), 
fifilf. ; lor Hadrian's buildings in Home, Nash, Rtct Dut Rome 
1961/2); on his travels, G. W. Dowersock, The Sophists in the Roman 
Empire (1969), Appendix 11 ; lur the succession, J C'urcopino, 
T’ikrtdiU) ctc.\ Rev. Ft. Lot. 1949, 262 IT., H G rihmm, De 
Reglement RiirccNsorul d’Hudrien, thst -Aug -Colloquium (196O, 
05 fl.; M. Yourcenar, Memoirs of Hadrian (1954), end note, see also 
hengtson, Rimi Cesch. 327 If. ; K. M. Smallwood, Inscriptions Illus- 
trating the Pnneipates of Nerva, Trajan , and Hadrian (196(1). biblio- 
graphy. A. Garzetti, Ifimpera da Tibeno agli Antorunt (19(10), 676 ff ; 

A. Pigaiuol, Hut. de Rome* (1962), 304 f., 580 1 . 

C II. V. S ; M. H. 

HADRUMETUM (modern Snusse), a senport 60 miles 
south of Carthage founded by the Phoenicians probably 
in the sixth century b.c. Hannibal made Hndrumetum his 
base for the Zatna campaign. It joined the Romans in 
146 n.c., and was made a civitas libera et irmminis. In 46 

B. c. it opposed Caesar; his plan for a colony there was 
probably carried out in 42-40. Under Trajan it was 
entitled Colonia Concordia Vlpia Trauma Frufji/era. 
Iladrumetum grew very prosperous from agriculture, 
horse-breeding, and shipping. Under Diocletian’s re- 
organization it became capital of the province of Ryzacena. 
It was an important Christian centre with extensive 
catacombs. 

E. Teutsch, Das Stddtexvesen in Nordafnha (1962), 144 fT ; T„. 
Fouchcr, Iladrumetum (Fans, 19(14). W. N. W., H 11 W. 

HAEMON (Atfuov), (1) eponym of Ilacmonia, i.e. 
Thessaly, and father of Thessalus (Rhianus, fr. 25 
Powell). (2) Grandson of Cadmus (q.v.); leaving Thebes 
on account of homicide, he came to Athens, and his 
descendants went successively to Rhodes and Acragas; 
Theron, tyrant of the latter city, claimed him as an 
ancestor (schol. Pind. Ol. 2. 16). (3) Son of Creon (q.v. 3). 
For his legend as usually told see antkjonf,; hut accord- 
ing to Apollodorus (3. 54) he was killed by the Sphinx 
(cf. the Oedipodia ap. schol. Eur. Phoen. 1760). Horner 
makes him father of Maeon, one of the Thebans who 
ambushed Tydcus {II. 4. 394). H J. U. 

HALICARNASSUS, a Greek city of Caria command- 
ing the sea route between Cos and the Asiatic mainland. 
Founded perhaps c . 900 B.C. from Troezen in the Argohd, 
it is said by Herodotus (himself a Ilalicarnassian) to have 
been one of the cities that participated in the Dorian 
festival at Triopion; but in classical times its culture was 
Ionic, and a high proportion of its citizens had Carian 
names. It was the capital of a minor dynasty which 
included the Artemisia who fought on the Persian side 
at Salarnis in 480. Joining the Delian League, it 
served as an Athenian naval station after the revolt of the 
allies in 412. Mausolus, dynast of Cariu, made his capital 
at Halicarnassus c. 370 and incorporated into it a number 
of native villages. Thereafter, with its great wall circuit, 
closed harbour, dockyard, public buildings, and the 


funerary temple of the dynasty (the Mausoleum), Hali- 
carnassus was one of the spectacular cities of the ancient 
world. Captured by Alexander after an arduous siege in 
334, it was in turn subject to the dowager Ada, Asunder, 
Antigonus, Lysimachus, and the Ptolemies (until 197), 
then in 129 h.c. came under Roman rule. Nothing re- 
mains in position of the superstructure of the Mausoleum, 
but carved marble pieces, mostly recovered from the 
castle of the Knights of St. John, are now preserved in the 
British Museum. 

C. T. Newton, Ilaluarnassus, Cnidus and Rranchidae (1863); 
G K. lieun and J. M. Cook, ‘The Halicarnassus Peninsula', USA 
1955 - J. M. C. 

IIALIRRHOTHIUS, in mythology, son of Poseidon; 
lor the usual legend about him see aiu:s. There is, how- 
ever, another account, according to which he was sent by 
his father to cut down Athena’s sacred olives, but his axe 
missed the trees and mortally wounded him (schol. Ar. 
Nub. 1005, cf. Scrvius on Verg. G. 1. 18). 11. J. R. 

HALTERES (dArt/pfc) were pieces of iron or stone 
shaped and gripped like our dumb-bells. They normally 
weighed between 3 and 5 pounds. Competitors in the 
long jump always used them, one in each hand, thereby 
effectively improving their performance. They were also 
employed in various gymnastic exercises and in musical 
drill. FA. W..RLII. 

HALYS (the ‘Salt River’, so called from the salt springs 
in its upper course), the longest river in Asia Minor 
(about 650 miles in length), now called Kizilinnak, the 
‘Red River’. It rises near the Armenian border and flows 
in a great loop from south-west to north-east to join the 
Eimnc west of Animus. I11 the time of Croesus it divided 
the Lydian Kingdom from the Persian Empire; hence 
‘Croesus by crossing the Halys destroyed a great empire'. 
There was a bridge across it in the fifth cc tury (Ildt. 1. 
75), of which the position has not hcci. conclusively 
determined, Herodotus (5. 52), probably in error, made 
the Royal Road from Sardes to the Cilician Gates cross 
the llalys. W M C , G . E H. 

HAMILCAR (1) (5th c. b.c.), Carthaginian general, son 
01 grandson of the great Mago(q.v. 1). He commanded a 
large army and fleet against the Sicilian Greeks. At the 
hard-fought battle of llimcra he was completely beaten 
by Gclon (q.v.) and killed (480 n.c.). Diodorus, probably 
based on T irnaeus (q.v. 1 ), is here a better informed source 
than Herodotus. 

Hdt. 7 165 ( ; Diodorus 11. 20 ff. V. E. 

HAMILCAR (2) BARCA (probably — Semitic Baraq, 
‘lightning’), commanded the Carthaginian fleet and 
ravaged the coast of Bruttium (in 247 n.c*.). Landing in 
Sicily he seized Heircte (q.v.), where he held the Romans 
at bay by frequent skirmishes, again raiding the Italian 
coast as far ns Cumae. In 244 he advanced to Mt. Eryx 
(q.v.), hut failed to relieve the siege of Drepana. After the 
Punic defeat at Aegatcs Insulae he negotiated the terms 
of peace, and his command terminated. When attempts to 
suppress the subsequent revolt of the mercenaries failed, 
llamilcar wns reappointed commandcr-in-chief(24i). He 
thrice defeated the mercenary leader Spendius; then, co- 
operating with Hanno, his old enemy, he defeated the 
other leader Matho and reduced Utica (238), thus ending 
the revolt. In 237 he was sent to Spain with his young son, 
Hannibal. Based on Gndes he conquered southern and 
eastern Spain, advancing the frontier to Cape Nao and 
building a fortress at Acra Leucc (Alicante). To a Roman 
protest, prompted by Massilia, he replied that his con- 
quest was designed to secure money to pay his country’s 
war indemnity (231). While withdrawing from the siege 
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of Helice (? Ilici, modem Elche) he was drowned (229/8). 
The anti-Barcid tradition, found in some Roman writers, 
that he conquered Spain against the will of the Cartha- 
ginian government, is tendentious and designed to shift 
the responsibility of the Hannibalic war on to the Barca 
family and to represent it as a personal war of revenge 
not countenanced by the home government. The im- 
mediate purpose of Hannibal’s conquest was to add the 
mineral wealth and man-power of Spain to his country’s 
empire, which had lost Sicily and Sardinia; whether he 
hoped ultimately to invade Italy is uncertain, but each of 
his three sons, Hannibal, Hasdrubal, and Mago, at- 
tempted this adventure. II. H. S. 

HANNIBAL, the great Carthaginian general, born in 
(late) 247 D.C., was the eldest son of Hamilcar (q.v. 2) 
Barca. After making Hannibal swear eternal hatred to 
Rome Hamilcar took him in 237 to Spain, where he 
served until he assumed command in 221 on the death 
of Hasdrubal (q.v. 1). Although he married a Spanish 
princess from Castulo, he reverted to his father's war- 
like policy by attacking the Olcades (Upper Gundiana). 
In 220 he advanced Carthaginian arms beyond the Tagus, 
defeating the Vaccaei and Carpetani. lie then besieged 
Rome’s ally, Saguntum, which tell after an eight months’ 
blockade (219). Although his action may have broken no 
formal agreement with Rome, tic knew that it involved 
the risk of war. 

2. Hannibal intended to win the war, which he had 
precipitated, by a hold invnbion of Italy before Rome 
was prepared, lie would sacrifice his base in Spain, 
cross the Alps recruiting m route, and seek a new base 
on the northern plain of Italy, where he could encourage 
the Italian allies of Rome to revolt. Leaving Carthago 
Nova in Apr. 218 with some 35,000-40,000 rnen he 
reached the Rhone. Thence by a heroic effort, made more 
difficult by early autumn snow, he crossed the Alps 
(somewhere between the Little St. Bernard and Mt. 
Gencvrc passes; the perennial problem of the exact 
route does not admit of a definite solution) and reached 
Turin, but with only 26,000 men. After defeating P. 
Scipio in a cavalry engagement at Ticinus, he won a great 
victory at Trchin over the combined forces of Scipio and 
Ti. Scmprnmus Longus, thanks to his outranking tactics 
combined with an urnhush (Dec. 21H). In May 217 
Hannibal ciosscd the Apennines, ravaged Etruria, and 
entrapped the army of Flaminius (q.v.) in a defile between 
the hills and lake of Trasnnene: nearly two Homan legions 
were destroyed. But as no towns revolted to him 
Hannibal marched to Apulia and then into Campania, 
where he failed to force Fab 1 us (q.v. 5) to an open battle 
and was thus compelled to retire to Apulia lor the winter. 
In 216 at Cannae (q.v.) lie indicted on the Romans the 
worst defeat they had known. Capua and many towns 
in Campania and south Italy went over to him, but as the 
Romans refused to acknowledge defeat and central and 
northern Italy remained loyal to them, he had to devise 
a wider strategy to force them to dissipate their strength 
(see Punic wars), while in Italy he vainly tried to provoke 
another pitched battle. 

3. While the Romans held the line of the Volturnus 
Hannibal wintered in Capua, where it was alleged (falsely ?) 
that luxurious quarters undermined the discipline of his 
troops. The failure of his attacks from Mt. Tifata on 
Cumae, Nola, and Puteoh (215-214), which were parried 
by Marcellus, Gracchus, and Fabius (qq.v.), forced him 
to abandon his offensive in Campania. He won over 
Tarcntum and other Greek cities in 213, but after failing 
to force the Romans to relax their siege of Capua (started 
in 212) by a vain march against Rome itself (21 1), he 
retired to Apulia. Ever pressed further south, Hannibal 
suffered a setback in the Roman capture of Tarentum 


(209), while his hope of reinforcements was sadly dimin- 
ished when bis brother Hasdrubal (q.v, 2) was defeated at 
Metaurus (207). Forced to withdraw, unnided and un- 
daunted, to Bruttium, he lost Locn in 205 and held on 
desperately like a lion at bay until ordered to return to 
Africa to defend Carthage (autumn 203). After sixteen 
years in enemy country he withdrew his unconquered 
army and advanced to final defeat by Scipio (5) Afncanus 
at Zama (qq.v.) in 202. He escaped to Carthage and 
counselled peace. 

4. As suffeto (between 197 and 195; probably 196) 
Hannibal weakened the power of the oligarchs at 
Carthage by constitutional reforms; he also reorganized 
the revenues and encouraged commerce and agriculture. 
His political enemies replied by telling Rome that Hanni- 
bal was intriguing with Antiochus of Syria. When a 
Roman commission of inquiry arrived in Carthage, 
Hannibal fled, ultimately to Antiochus, whose hostility 
to Rome he is alleged to have encouraged. He was ready, 
it was said, to stir up the Carthaginians against Rome 
and even to invade Italy if given an army by Antiochus. 
In fact he took only a small part in the subsequent war: 
he was defeated in a small naval engagement oir Side in 
Pamphylia by the Rhodian fleet under Kudarnus (190). 
After Antiochus' defeat at Magnesia Hannibal fled to 
Crete and then to Prusias of Bithynia whom he supported 
against Eurncnes of Pergamum (184). He took his own 
life to avoid a Roman extradition order (183 or 182). 

5. Adjudged by common consent one of the world’s 
greatest soldiers, Hannibal was the disciple of Alexander 
and Pyrrhus as well as of his father Hamilcar. He 
developed the Hellenistic system of combining infantry 
and cavalry till he could surround and annihilate the 
enemy. But beside extraordinary tactical skill and a 
wide and bold conception of strategy he possessed a 
capacity for leadership which commanded the loyalty of 
mercenary troops amid danger and defeat. His stiatcgical 
plans and his reforms at Carthage should win for him the 
name of statesman. Above all it is his character (which 
remains unsullied despite accusations of perfidy and 
cruelty deriving from Roman propaganda) that counts 
and that has given to the Hannibalic war its epic quality 
and invested his name with an undying glamour (see, c.g., 
Polyb. 9. 21-26, 10. 32-33, 1 1. 19, 23. 13 and Livy 21. 4). 

For bibliography see PUNic wars; fundamental for his. campaigns 
are the* works ol J. Kromaycr and G, De Sanctis There cited (cl. 
De Sanctis in line. lint., s v. Hannibal) Sec also Walhank, Polybius, 
pjsnm\ G Charles -Pi card, Hannibal (PariH, iof>7). For his statesman- 
ship: E Grnag, Hannibal als Puhtiher Uy2y). For hih coin-portraiture 
nee E. S. G Robinson in Essays in Roman Coinage presented to II. 
Matting, y (iy5li), 39 A- H. H. S. 

HANNO (1), Carthaginian, sent to west Africa before 
480 u.r., founded Thvmiaterium ( Mehedid ), Carian Fort 
(Mogador), Acra (Agadir), etc., beyond Soloeis (C. 
Canttn), nnd river Tensift. After staying by river Ltxus 
(Draa) and founding Ccrnc (Herne?), Hanno reached 
river Chretes (Senegal), the Guanches, and C. Verde, 
river Gambia, West Horn (Bissagos Bay), God’s Chariot 
(Mt. Kakultma ?), S. Horn (Sherbro Sound), where goril- 
las (dwarfs ? apes ?) were caught, and Sierra Leone. Of his 
report, written m Punic, a Greek version survives. The 
original Punic may have had intentional gaps nnd ob- 
scurities (so Carcopino believes); or the Greek writer of a 
Inter date may have been influenced by Herodotus’ style 
(so G. Germain). 

GGM i. 1-14 (later refa. to H. are confused); A. Hiller, The 
Tradition of the Minor Greek Geographers (1952), csp. 1 HH ; L. del 
'1’urco, “i4wwrtit//cpnrAoiij (w|. Coll . Melagrano IQS^ • I- C - Caaanego, 
El Pertpln de Hannon de Carfago (1947)1 J- fiararriiie, Tdriplc d' 
Hnn nun’ in Decouverle du Monde (1057). 271 U I Cary -W.irmingtun, 
Explorers 47 IL (1963, Pelican) 63 ft. ; E. Warmington, Greek Geo- 
graphy (1QI4), 7 2 0. Cf. also J. Carcopino, Is Maroe antique (1041), 
73 fT., and (on tins) G. Mercy, Hesjstris 1935, 21 ff* “ n d i ,J J ,iurn - 
asiatique ccxxxiv (i943“5). 1 ffo G. Germain, Ifei^ru 1957i 205 
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R. Mauny in Cnmptci rendus de la I'rre Conference Intrmat. des Afri- 
canut e% cte I'Ouest n. 511 ff., O. von Seel, Antihe Rntdrcht rfahrten 
(iijfii); U. Hcnmg, Terror Incognita? 1 (ryjo), 70 IT.; Thomson. Hist. 
Anc Grog. 73 ff. etc.; Hyde, Greek Manners, 141 II.; P. Scnmitt, 
Cunnings an ce des Ilea Canaries dans l'amiquiL^ 1 , lAitomus iyb8, 
3 b *n. E. II. W. 

HANNO (2), called 'the Great’, led the anti-Burcine 
faction at Carthage. He raised supplies in Africa for the 
First Punic War. A good organizer, but a poor general, 
he helped after failures and quarrels with Humilcur Barca 
to crush the rebel mercenaries (241-238 n.c.). He repre- 
sented the landed nobility who wished to maintain good 
relations with Home and to develop the Carthaginian 
land empire in Africa rather than to pursue foreign con- 
quest in the interests of the trading class. He thus dis- 
approved of the Hunnihalic War and argued for peace 
after Cannae (216). He may be identified with a Hanno 
who participated m the peace negotiations alter Zama. 

H. II. S. 

HARBOURS. The first steps in harbour improvement 
must-be connected with the increase of commerce during 
the Greek age of colonization and the development of 
trade routes centring on certain cities. Beginning with 
Delos in the eighth century, the more prosperous com- 
munities guarded their natural harbours with moles of 
rough stone and built quays, to which ships, now larger, 
tied up. Harbour works increased steadily in magnitude, 
carefulness, and complexity. Whereas the earlier port 
had often been some distance from the city, to assure 
neutrality of commerce and to protect the city itself (cf. 
Arist. Pol. 7. 5), by the fifth century the importance of 
commerce and of the grain trade demanded that the 
urban walls should contain at least one harbour, and 
many cities possessed two. The moles were fortified and 
ended in lofty towers, the ancestors of the lighthouse 
(q.v.), between which chains could be strung to close 
the entrance. Within the harbour were storehouses for 
wart-raft, and the market, with a sales hall, grain hall, 
and other buildings. Such a complex as the Pnaeus (q.v.), 
with its three harbours, Cantharus, Zea, and Munychia, 
all enclosed by walls and connected by the famous 
Dong Walls with Athens itself, possessed a greater 
unity and self-sufficiency than our modern harbour. 

The new ports of the Hellenistic period were built on 
a more regular plan which took less account of natural 
protection. In the Roman Empire military and com- 
mercial harbours were separated for the first time, and 
architects gained rnmpletc independence of nature. The 
great Clnudian hat hour at Ostia, measuring over 170 
acres — the largest in antiquity -was constructed on a 
bare shore by extensive excavation and the sinking of a 
large ship as artificial island breakwater. 

Stralio 17. 1. 6-10 (Ak-xiindini), I’liny, I'p. 6. 31 (Ccniumcellae). 
K. Lehmann- Hunk-ben, Dir Antikcn 1 laU-nanlagcii de-s Mittrl- 
meeres’, Kho, BeiheU 14(1(123). C. G. S. 

HARMOST (ap/uoo-TT/s) the title of a Spartan military 
governor or commander abroad, first attested in 412 b.c. 
(Thuc. 8. 5. 2) but probably already used at Heraclea 
Trachinia in 426 (Thuc. 3. 92). Harmosts became com- 
mon in occupied cities after the fall of Athens in 404, 
occasionally with wider commands, c.g. Thibron and 
Euxenos in Asia Minor (Xcn. Hell. 3. 1.4; 4. 2. 5), Telcu- 
tias m Chalcidice (ibid. 5. 2. 18 and 37). One is attested in 
Cythera (JG v. 1. 937, ? 4th c. n.c.); hut it is unlikely that 
such officials regularly governed the towns of the penoikoi 
(q.v.). 

li. W. Parke, JUS 1Q30, 37 ff. W. G. F. 

HARP ALUS (c. 355 - 323 n.c.), a Macedonian noble of 
the princely house of F^limiotis and a close friend of 
Alexander from earliest youth. A cripple, and hence no 
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soldier, he accompanied Alexander to Asia as paymaster, 
but gave early evidence of his unreliability by a sudden 
flight to Greece, of which the occasion is unknown. Alex- 
ander reinstated him, and later (331) entrusted him with 
the central treasury of the Empire at Bnhylon. During 
Alexander’s absence in India (327-5) llarpulus was guilty 
of gross extravagance and malversation, if not of positive 
treason, and when Alexander returned he decamped with 
money and soldiers. He sought refuge in Athens, and 
probably bribed various Athenian politicians, including 
Demosthenes; but failing of his purpose he took his force 
to Crete, where he was killed by one of his officers. 

Hcrve, Alexanderreu h, no. 143; E. lladmn, ‘Hnrpalu ±',JHS 1061 
16 «■ G. T. g! 

HARPALYCE, in mythology , ( 1 ) see alastor, CLYMENUS. 
(2) Daughter of Haipulycus, king of the Amyrnonei in 
Thrace. Her mother dying, her father brought her up 
as a warrior, and on one occasion she saved his life in 
battle. After his death she became a brigand, but at last 
was caught and killed. At her tomb rites were celebrated 
which included a sham fight (Hyg. Fab. 193; Servius on 
Am. 1. 317). Cf. Verg. loc. cit. (earliest mention); his 
Camilla is modelled upon her. II J. It. 

HARPOCRATION, Valerius, of Alexandria, lexico- 
grapher. His date is not known: some identify him with 
the teacher of Verus named by Capitolmus. His Collec- 
tion of florid expressions (EvAXoyi) dv6-r]pun’) is lost, but 
elements of it survive in later rhetorical lexica. His 
Lexicon of the Ten Orators is preserved in nn early 
abridgement and in a longer form, closer to the original 
but not free from corruptions. It is designed as an aid to 
reading, not to composition. It is based mainly on works 
of the imperial age, c.g. by Didymus, Dionysius of 
Halicarnassus, and Dionysius son of Tryphon, but cites 
also Aristophanes of Byzantium, Aristarchus, o l yXiouoo- 
Yfxtyni, and many historical and antu aarian sources 
such as Ilecataeus, Ilcllanicus, Theopornpus, Ister, and 
Apollodorus. l’lie contents are words (including proper 
names) and phrases, mainly from the Orators, in alpha- 
betical order, generally assigned to their sources, with 
explanations of points of interest or difficulty. Some of 
the entries are drawn from non-oratorical literature, and 
in his explanations throughout Harpocration quotes, 
from time to time, nearly every important Greek writer, 
from Homer downwards. Besides stylistic details he has 
valuable notes on architectural, religious, legal, constitu- 
tional, social, and other antiquities. 

Editions. I. Ihkker, iKm; W. Dmdnrf, iHsl C Nnvscn, Dr If. 
fnniihus, 1876, Cf KulkoH, l)e end rfnfnmr* Ilnifinci titwtieiif 
(1886); FGrH 244, 208 ft., M. NooumidcH, TATA iyfn, 11. 

r. IJ. K E . ; U. U. 

HARPYIAE, HARPIES ("lpn-unu), supernatural 
winged beings, apparently winds in origin, who 
snatch’, as the name implies, and carry off various persons 
and things. They have at the same time some charac- 
teristics of ghosts, and, as the ideas of wind and spirit 
are closely allied (cf. the etymology of the words in 
Greek, Hebrew, Latin, and other tongues), it is perhaps 
most correct to say that they arc spirit-winds. Their 
names are Acllo, Ocypcte, and Celaeno (Hes. Theog. 267, 
who says that they and Ins, q.v., are daughters of 
1 haurnas and Elcctra, daughter of Ocean). They appear 
in Od. 20. 77 as carrying off the daughters of Pan- 
dareus, apparently to the other world, since they are 
given as servants to the Erinyes (q.v.). Much later (Ap. 
Rhod. 2. 188 ff.) they plague Phincus (q.v.) by carrying 
off his food and defiling what they leave with their 
excrement. Whence this detail comes is not known; it 
is an ingenious suggestion (W. R. Dawson, Bridle of 
Pegasus , 1930(1), 27) that Apollonius had heard of the 
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voracious and filthy fruit-eating Indian bat. Virgil (Aen. 3. 
210 ff.) follows Apollonius in part, but describes them as 
birds with women’s faces. 

They appear (named) on an Attic vase of about 600 
n.c. Here, and in pictures of their pursuit by the BoreadH 
from the sixth century on, they are shown as winged 
women, not woman-headed birds, the type used lor 
Sirens; though death-spirits in this form have given its 
modem name to the 'Harpy Tomb’ from Xanthos 
(Hrommer, Vasenlisten 1 , 351). H J R.;C\ M. R. 

HARUSPICES. This word, variously spelled ( haru -, 
aru-, hart-, ari-, are-) and probably cognate with xo/jStJ, 
Latin /lira, etc. (Walde- Hofmann, Lat. etym. Wurterb. 3 
s.v.) and the rool of specw, was applied to diviners im- 
ported into Home from Ktruria (where an haruspex was 
cnlled ncth'is\ CAL xi. 6363). Appearing, according to 
Livy 1. 56. 4-5, in the reign ol Tarquinms Superbus, 
harusptces increased in importance Irom the Second Punic 
War, and though long regarded as barbarous (Cic. Nat . 
IJ. 2. 11), gradually encroached upon the field of the 
augurs. From the late Republic on they formed an ordo 
hnruspicum LX , headed by a summits , pr unarms, or 
maximus haruspex, while others served in Italian munici- 
palities. The art was practised to the time of Theodosius 
(Cud. Theod. 16. 10), and still seriously discussed as late 
as Laurentius Lvdus (6th c.) or later. The principles 
were contained in priestly hooks (Cic. Div. 1. 72), which 
legend derived from Tages (q.v. ; also Cic. Dm. 2. 50 
and Pease's note), and some ol which were translated into 
Latin by Tarquitms Prisms (C. Thulin, luU. sakrale 
Pneste u. Prosit ( 1906), r — 5 )- 

This Ktrusia diwipliva sought to interpret three types 
of phenomena (Cic. Jhv. 1. 12, 2. 2(1): ext a, numstra 
( usteuta , portenta , prodigui), mid fulgura. Significant for 
the exta weie the sue, shape, colour, and markings of the 
Altai oigans, especially the livers and gall-bladders of 
sheep, changes in which Avert* believed by many races 
to arise supcrnaturally (t_f. PI. Tun. 71 a ff. ; Cic. Dm. 1. 
1 1 S ; Iambi. Myst. 3. 16) and to be susceptible of inter- 
pretation by established rules. Models of the liver — e.g. 
from Piacenza (Etruscan), Roghazkcui (llittite), and 
Babylonia — were probably intended for instruction in 
extispicA . A lunstra (1mm rmmeo) or prodigies (see FRO- 
digia) included tcratological or otherwise unusual births 
or groAvths and abnormal nieteoiological phenomena. 
Fulgura were interpreted by then frequency, the precise 
one of the sixteen Etruscan divisions of the heavens in 
which they wcie seen, nnd by their physical effects. Of 
these three types of divination that through the exta 
was deliberately sought (wipctraliuum), but those by mon- 
slra or fulgura were considered divinely sent ( ublatiua ) 
and hence usually demanding some expiation (prucuraliu). 
See also rm.igion, etruscan. 

For bibliography ire under lUVlNATIOV. A. S. P. 

HASDRUBAL (1), a popular leader in Carthage and 
son-in-law of Ilamilcar (q.v. 2) Barca, whom he ac- 
companied to Spain (237 u.c.). Later he reduced a 
Numidian rising in Africa, and according to the anti- 
Barcine tradition used by Fabius Pictor (Polyh. 3. 8) he 
schemed to oA'erthrow the Carthaginian constitution. He 
succeeded to the command in Spain on llamilcar’s death 
(229) and achieved more by diplomacy than force of arms. 
He married an Iberian princess and founded Carthago 
Nova (q.v.), whence he advanced to the Ebro, which was 
later recognized ns the boundary of Carthaginian and 
Roman spheres of influence in a treaty with Rome (226). 
In 221 he was murdered by a Celtic slave. The view of 
Fabius that Hasdrubal ruled as viceroy in Spain 


independent of his home government is improbable 
(cf. Walbank, Polybius, I. 310 f.). 

For a possible coin-portrait, nee F S Ci. Robinson in Ffiayj m 
Roman Coinage presented to II Mattingly (lysft), 37 1 . 11. ft S. 

HASDRUBAL (2) (BARCA), son of Hamilcar (q.v. 2) 
and younger brother of Hannibal, was left in command 
in Spain (218 B.c.). Repulsed by Cn. Scipio (218), he 
launched a combined land and sea attack which ter- 
minated in a naval defeat off the Ebro (217). Reinforced 
and with his rear secured by his defeat of the Turdetani 
(216), Hasdrubal took the offensive with the hope of 
ultimately joining Hannibal in Italy, but was defeated at 
Ibcra on the Ebro owing to the failure of his enveloping 
tactics (215). Recalled to Africa, where he crushed the 
rebellious Syphax, he returned to Spain (212) and 
defeated Cn. Scipio al Ilorci (21 1), so that Carthaginian 
control was extended to the Ebro. Tactically outwitted 
by P. Scipio (q.v. 5) at Baecula, he withdrew his army 
from complete defeat and reached Gaul through the 
western Pyrenees (208) , crossing the Alps, perhaps by the 
pass used by Hannibal, he laised his forces to 30,000 
and moved south to join Hannibal (207). Unexpectedly 
faced by two consular armies through the arrival of 
Claudius Nero (q.v. 2) he could not force the coast toad 
and so withdrew along the Metaurus (q.v.) valley hy 
u night, either to retire to north Italy or more probably in 
a desperate attempt to reach central Italy. Overtaken and 
defeated in a decisive battle, he died fighting. A good 
organizer and a fairly competent soldier, his generalship 
did not match Ins courage (Polyh. 11. 2). II- H S. 

HASDRUBAL (3) (son of Gisgo) commanded a Car- 
thaginian army in Spain 214-206 n.c. With Mago he 
compassed the destruction of P. Scipio (211), hut later 
was driven from his base Orongis ( ? Jaen) to Cades (2^7) 
and was completely defeated with Mago at Tlipa by Scipio 
Afncanus (206). He fled via Cades to Africa, where as 
rommandcr-in-chief he rchcA^ed the siege of Utica (204), 
hut his camp was burnt hy Scipio and his newly raised 
army was defeated at Campi Magni (203). After some 
guerrilla warfare he Avas accused of treason and com- 
mitted suicide before Zaina. II. H. S. 

HASDRUBAL (4.), commanded the Carthaginian forces 
against Masinissa (q.v.) and was defeated in 150 n.c. 
Although condemned to dentil, he escaped and was 
reinstated m his command at the outbreak of the Third 
Punic War. lie organized resistance at first in the country- 
side (149), twice repulsing the Romans at Nephcris, and 
then, on the arriA*al of Scipio Aenulianus, in Carthage 
itself during the siege (148-146). In this he showed more 
ability than Polybius’ unflattering characterization might 
suggest (38. 1-2), but when the city was doomed Hasdru- 
bal surrendered, later to grace Scipio’s triumph, while 
his wife and children preferred death to capture. 

H. H. S. 

HATfRIUS, Quintus (cos. stiff. 5 n.c.), Augustan 
orator and dcclaimer, of senatorial family, noted for 
facility of improvisation and fluency of delivery (Tac. 
Ann. 4. 61; Sen. Ep. 40. 10) which caused Augustus to 
remark 'What he needs is a brake’ (Sen. Controv. 4. pr. 
6-1 1). lie died A.n. 26, nearly 90 years old. 

Syinc, Tacitus, .121 f., 580. C. J. F. 

HATRA (modern al-IIadr), a city in Mesopotamia c. 
50 miles south of Mosul. It first comes into notice in 
A.n. 117, when it successfully withstood a siege by Trajan. 
Septimius Severus twice failed to take it (201 -200) after 
its ruler, Barsemius, had supported his rival, Niger. It 
was ruled by a dynasty of Aramaic origin and owed its 
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rise to the increasing importance of the overland trade 
route between northern Syria and the Persian Gulf. 
Because of Parthian obstruction or negligence the 
merchant caravans opened up a new desert route through 
upper Mesopotamia and past Hatra. In its last years an 
ally of Rome, Hatra was finally captured (c. 241) by the 
Sassanid Sapor 1 (q.v.) and thereafter was gradually 
abandoned by its inhabitants. Its decline was parallel 
with that of Palmyrn and due to loss of trade caused by 
the increasing frequency of frontier wars. In 363 Jovian’s 
army found it a ruin. 

Its extensive ruins date mainly from the last period of 
Paithian rule. Its walls, nearly 4 miles in circuit, are 
strengthened by some thirty rectangular towers and 
within them is a vast palace complex of buildings and 
temple-remains, in process of excavation in 10(15. The 
syncretistic religion, art, and architecture of Hatra 
reveal the cultural influence of its more powerful neigh- 
bours on what was essentially an Arab city and population. 

W. Andrar, Hatra i, n (igoH i 2 ) i A Sltrin, Jtiurn. Koval Asiatic 
Sac 1 1)4 ■ , zyy IT., on trade route, J Ingholr, Parthian Sculpture* 
from Hatra ( i y 54) . A. Maricq, Syria IQ55, 273 ff.; ibid iy57, 2H8 IT , 
J. Walker, Num Chron 1058, 1671!, on coinage; D. I lumei- 
Fredcncq, Hatra et Us sculptures parthes (iyt'3), J Teixidoi , .Syria 
iQftft, yj t. K. W. C». 

HEATING for cooking or warmth was primarily sup- 
plied in the classical world by charcoal stoves: hence the 
importance of charcoal-burning. The stoves took the 
form of chafing-dishes, gridirons, or braziers, elaborated 
in the Hellenistic world into jacketed vessels heated by 
fire or boiling water, of which magnificent examples lor 
table use have been discovered at Pompeii. Equally old 
is the oven, extending from baker’s shop to field-army, 
without a flue and heated by blazing wood withdrawn 
upon exhaustion of the air within. The use of hot water 
for bathing is as old as Homer (Od. 8. 249, 253) and 
precedes him at Cnossos, while llciodulus (4. 75) men- 
tions sweat-baths, traditionally assigned to Sparta (Strabo 
3. 154; Mart. 6. 42. i(>) and warmed with heated stones, 
as in Lusitania. In Italy, where public bathing was 
widely introduced by the third century, heating was 
revolutionized by the introduction of the heated floor or 
hypocaust (q.v.). See maths. 1 . A. It. 

HEBE ("H/b/, i.e. adolescence, youthful beauty), daughter 
of Hera (q.v.) and Zeus, sister of Ares and Eilcithyia 
(qq.v.) (Hesiod, Then/*. Q22). She is unimportant in 
cult (temple at Phhus, Paus, 2. 12. 4; 13. 3, where she 
had been anciently called Ganymeda, cf. hanymedes), 
hut occasionally associated with other deities (Heracles 
at Cynosurges, Paus. 1. ig. 3; Aphrodite, Parnell, Cults 
11. 624, 744). In mythology she is the cup-bearer of the 
gods, as //. 4- 2 and often later. Heracles has her to 
wife from Od. 11. 603 (a doubtfully genuine passage) 
onwards, and she appears now and again in a scene of 
Olympian domesticity, e.g. she bathes Ares after his 
encounter with Diomcdcs ( 11 . 5. 905), as a sister might an 
earthly brother in Homeric society. She intervenes to 
make the aged lolaus young again. Pur. Ileracl. 349 IT.; 
according to Ovid {Met. y. 401-2) Heracles induced her 
to make him young again. See von Sybcl in Roscher’s 
Lexikon, s.v. H. J H. 

HECALE or HECALINE, a goddess worshipped with 
Zeus Ilccalos in the deme Hecale; said to have been an 
old woman who entertained Theseus. 

Cullim. Hecale (see cai.limaciius 3) ; Plut. Thes 14; L Deubner, 
Attische Feste (1932). 2 * 7 - 

HECATAEUS (1), son of Ilegesander, of Miletus, one 
of the earliest Ionian logographers, advised against the 
Ionian revolt in 500 b.c., but Aristagoras (q.v. 1) rejected 
his advice (Hdt. 5. 36, 124-6). He was familiar with the 


strength of the Persian Empire thanks to travels in Asia 
and Egypt, where Herodotus followed in his footsteps (2. 
143) and borrowed much from him, as later critics 
pointed out (Euscb. Praep. Evang. 10. 3). Like Anaxi- 
mander (q.v.) he made a map, perhaps the map of the 
world which Aristagoras showed to Cleomencs in Sparta 
(Hdt. 5. 49). lie wrote a Pertegcsis or Ilcplohoi r-fjs, a 
'guide' or ‘journey round the world’, to illustrate his map, 
a description of the countries and peoples to he en- 
countered on a coastal voyage of the Mediterranean and 
Black Sea, with some diversions into the interior, ranging 
as far as India, Persia, and Scythia. There are over 300 
fragments of this work, but many are brief citations in 
Stcphanus of Byzantium, mentioning that a certain city 
or people occurred in the first book, ‘Europe’, os the 
second, ‘Asia’ (which included Africa). Callimachus 
(q.v. 3) as librarian of Alexandria would not accept the 
copy of ‘Asia’ known to him as the work of Hecataeus, 
hut the grounds for his decision are unknown. Herodotus 
made use of the Periegests , perhaps quite extensively, hut 
he never mentions it and professes to scorn makers of 
maps (4. 36). 

Hecataeus also wrote a mythographic work, cited 
variously as 1 VwijAoyuu, ' Ioroplcu or '//ptooAoyia. The 
fragments of this work are less numerous, but they show 
that he dealt with the legends of Heracles and Deucalion 
nnd their descendants, as with other families that claimed 
heroic or divine origin — including, apparently, his own 
(Hdt. 2. 143). Some fragments show a rationalistic inter- 
pretation, and in his opening sentence (fr. 1) he shows a 
dogmatic attitude: ‘I write what 1 believe to be the truth, 
for the Greeks have many stones which, it seems to me, 
arc absurd.’ 

I moments nnd tcstimomn in FHG 1 1-31, iv f^zyh] FGrtl i\ 

no i, (J Nciiti, Ha at act Aftirsh Fragment a (iy.s4)- H Dais, 
Hermes 1887, 411 H , K Jacoby, Grtahisihe His tori hi r (ly^O), rcpi- 
Irom P\V Hekataios , W A llcidcl, Mem Amci Aiatt of /Iris and 
Si. 18. 2 (1015), S3 IT , I. liaison, Early Ionian Historians (iyjy), 
ch 2 (bibliography 1 of# li ). See cjlik.mafh 1 Hi Homm s, loi.o- 
IjKAPHI Us. L. 1’. 

HECATAEUS (2) of Ahdera. Ills history of Egypt 
(A'lyvTTTuiKa) under Ptolemy 1 , c. 300 n.t\, popularized 
the theory of Egypt as the source of civilization, and vs as 
the basis of Manelho’s more official account. 

FGtH in. 2(14. 

HECATE, an ancient chthonian goddess (a kind of fish, 
rpiyAt;, is sacrificed to her, Apollodorus ap. Ath. 325 a, 
and fish are a typical offering to under-world powers, 
cf. F. J. Dolger, (1928-43), passim ), probably of 

Carian origin, as suggested by Nilsson (CCR i 2 , 722 IT.). 
She is frequently confused with Artemis (q.v.), whose 
functions overlap to some extent with hers, also with 
Selene, the theory that she is a moon-goddess being sup- 
ported also by many modern authors, though without 
justification, as no cult of the moon is to be found in 
Greece; however, a goddess of women, such as she was, 
tends to acquire some lunar features. Her associations 
with Artemis arc so close and frequent that it is not always 
easy to tell to which of them a particular function or title 
belongs originally (Earnell, Cults li. 516 ff.). 

Hecate is not mentioned at all in Homer, but comes 
into sudden prominence in a sort of hymn to her in 
Hes. Theog. 411 ff., a passage whose genuineness has 
been much disputed. There she is daughter of Coeus 
and Phoebe, other authors giving other genealogies in a 
way which suggests that her connexion with Greek, or 
even pre-Greek and Titanic, deities was precarious. 
Zeus honours her exceedingly, giving her power and 
honour on earth and sea and also in the heavens, and 
taking away none of her original rights. If a man invokes 
her, she can benefit him in all manner of ways, for she is 
powerful in courts of law and in assemblies, can grant 
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victory in war and athletics and success in horsemanship, 
in fishing, and cattle-breeding; she is also a nurturer of 
children (icoupoTpo^os, a title likewise of Artemis). No 
Other passage rates her so high, and this one must reflect 
the enthusiasm of a strong local cult, Boeotian or other, 
of which no more is known. Generally she is associated 
with uncanny things and the ghost-world. For this 
reason she is worshipped at the cross-roads (typically a 
place where a side path joins a main road), which seem 
to be haunted the world over. Here the notorious 'Hecate’s 
suppers’ were put out monthly for her (Ar. Plut. 594 ff. 
with schol.). It was a rite of purification, and one of its 
common constituents was dogs’ flesh (Plut. Qutiest. Rom. 
2yod); cf. euc. Hecate is herself a formidable figure, 
AvraLa (see Hcsyduus, s.v.), i.e. a bogy which ‘meets’ 
and frightens wayfarers, lienee it is not remarkable that 
she is associated with sorcery and black magic, from at 
least the tragic Medea (Fur. Med. 394 fT.) onwards. Thus 
we find her invoked to go away and take an obsessing 
spirit with her (Sophron, new frag.; sec Festa in Mondo 
classic u ii. 476 ff. lor recent text) ; to help a dangerous love- 
charm which may bring destruction on the person it is 
aimed at (Thcoc. 2. 12 ff.); and very often in magical 
papyri, etc. However, a more respectable cult of her 
seems also to have continued, see Farnell, Cults ii. 501 IF., 
596 fT., and Nilsson, op. nt.andvol. ii passim for references 
to her cult in late periods. 

Alcamenes was said to be the first to show her with 
three bodies (Paus. 2. 30. 2). Apart from the little Roman 
‘llecataia’ which rnay echo his statue, she is rarely re- 
presented 111 art. On a vase of the tune of the Parthenon 
she lights Persephone from Hades; and other figures 
w ith torches may be meant lor her rather than Persephone 
or Demeter. 

T. Kiavis, llekate (iq6o), at rioss-mads, see Hoscher in his 
hextUon 1 1004 It., to winch luki Hvmn Mogu 5 22 Ahr*l (in hii 
Otfihtra), Pi uaLTidfin/, l‘(r \ 1 1\\ ,2817 t. , Lyduji, Mrnx 1 H, p 41 20 
Wilimli, lor her lorn (old aspect it J R ; C. M R. 

HECATOMNUS of Mylasa, son and successor of 
llyssaldomus, satrap ol Cana sifter the fall of Tissa- 
phernes. He commanded the fleet in the Persian opera- 
tions against Cyprus in 390 u.t\ After his death in 377 
his children (Mausolus and Artemisia, Idneus and Ada, 
Pixodarus) ruled in succession as satraps and despots in 
south-western Asia Minor. J. M. C. 

HECATON ('Ekilto)v) of Rhodes, a Platonizing Stoic, 
pupil of PanaetiiH, wrote chiefly on ethics, and was, next 
to Panactius and Posidonius, the most influential member 
of the middle Stoic school. 

WoilKS: Tlepi ayaOinv, 1'le pi « perdtv, flfpl naBujv, TJcpi 
irapab notin', Iltpi rcA tor, llepl rtAouy, Xpeiai, lie pi k(i0~ 
T^rirros-. Cicero preserves some of his arguments with 
regard to conflict of duties, from which he seems to have 
been interested in casuistry. 

II Chimull. Her stoisihe Philomph llekaion (1^31); M Pohlcnn, 
Die ,S(ou l 11 (igs.s), I VV- D. R. 

HECATONCHEIRES, hundred-handed monsters, 
Cottus, Rriareos, and Gyes, sons of Heaven and Karth 
(lies. Theag. 147 ff.); aided Zeus ngainst the Titans 
(713 flf.). P.riareos (called Acgaeon by men) wa9 brought 
by Thetis to protect Zeus against Hera, Poseidon, and 
Athena (If. 1. 396 flf.). 

HECTOR, in mythology, eldest son of Priam and 
Hecuba (qq.v.), and the bravest of the Trojan cham- 
pions; husband of Andromache (q.v.) and father of 
Astyanax (II. 6 . 394 fT.). His name appears to be Greek 
('holder', ‘stayer’), and it is possible that he is the inven- 
tion either of Homer or of some earlier poet. In the Iliad 
he firBt appears leading the Trojans out to battle (2. 
807 fF.) ; he reproaches Paris for avoiding Menelaus (3. 


38 ff.), and arranges the truce and the single combat 
between the two (85 ff.). He takes a prominent part in 
the fighting of hooks 5 and 6, but in the latter leaves the 
field for a while to advise the elders to make offerings 
to the gods. He thus sees Andromache fot the last time 
and returns with Paris to the battle. In book 7 he chal- 
lenges any Greek to single combat, and is met by the 
greater Aias, who has somewhat the better ol it, they 
part with an exchange of gifts. In the next book he 
drives the Greeks back to their camp and bivouacs with 
his army on the plain. In the long battle of books 1 1-17 
he takes a piommcnt part, leading the chief attack on 
the fortification of the camp and being struck dow n with a 
stone by Aias (14. 409 ff.), hut restored by Apollo at the 
commund of Zeus (15. 2391!.). He dispatches Patroclus 
(16. 818 ff.). After the appearance of Achilles at the 
trench he again bivouacs 111 the open, against the advice 
of Polydamas (18. 24Q ff.). Alter the rout of the following 
day he refuses to enter Troy (22. 35 ff.), but waits for 
Achilles, despite the entreaties of his parents. At 
Achilles’ approach he flees, but after a long chase halts, 
deceived hy Athena into thinking that Dciphobus has 
come to his aid. In the subsequent light he is killed and 
his body dragged behind Achilles’ chariot to the ships. 
After the burial of Patroclus, Priam ransoms his body 
(24. 188 IT.), and lus funeral ends the Iliad. Later poets 
add nothing of importance to Homer’s account. 

Hector had a hero-cult in several places, notably at 
Troy and at Thebes, his supposed hones having been 
brought to the latter Lity at the bidding of an oracle 
(Julian, Ep. 79 Bidez-C'umont; Lycophron, 1205 ff. and 
schol. there; Paus. 9. 18. 5). See Ilalhday in Liverpool 
Annals xi, 3 ff. 

In art he is shown from the early sixth century setting 
out to fight, or in combat with Aias or another, and 
especially meeting his death at Achilles’ hands. The 
dragging and ransom of his body are also shown (IJroni- 
mcr, Vasctilisten 2 , 257 ff , 279, 288 ff.). 

l’sunell, Hero-Cults 328 1 . H. J U ; C M. R. 

HECUBA ('Eicdflr), Lat. Hecuba), in mythology, chief 
wife of Priam (q.v.), daughter of Dymas king of the 
Phrygians ( 11 . 16. 719; hut later writers, as Fur. Ilec. 
3, call her lather Cisseus). Who her mother was posed a 
problem to mythologists in Tiberius' time (Suet. Tib. 
70). She was the mother of Hector (q.v.) and eighteen 
others of Priarn’s fifty sons (II. 24. 495-7), the most 
noteworthy being Paris (q.v.). 

In Homer she is a stately and pathetic figure, coming 
only occasionally into the foreground, as m the lament 
lor TIector (II. 24. 747 fl".). In Tragedy she is more 
prominent. Euripides (Hecuba) tells the following story 
of her last days. Her son Polydorus (q.v. 2) had been 
murdered by the Thracian Polvmestor, to whom he had 
been entrusted ; the discovery of his body came as a final 
blow' to Hecuba alter the sacrifice of her daughter 
Polyxcna (q.v.). By a desperate appeal to Agamemnon, 
she got permission to revenge herself and, enticing 
Polymestor into her tent, she and her women killed his 
children and blinded him. He then foretold that she 
should turn into a bitcli before her death, the place 
Cynos Serna getting its name from her tomb. In Fur. 
Tro. 969 if., she so convincingly accuses Helen that 
Menelaus promises to kill her on reaching home, one of 
Euripides’ curious departures from tradition. In several 
plays no longer extant, e.g. Ribbeck, TRF, incert. 5, 
from some Greek model, Rhe was represented as dream- 
ing, while carrying Paris, that she brought forth a torch, 
which burned all Troy (Apollod. 3. 148). All these 
legends appear in numerous variants, with rationaliza- 
tions, more or less fanciful additions, and so forth, as is 
usual with much-handled themes. H. J. R. 
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HEDYLUS (fl. 280 b.c.), Greek epigrammatist, came 
from a family of Athenian poets and lived in Samos and 
Alexandria. He has a few gay poems in the Greek Antho- 
logy (q.v.) and others are cited by Athcnacus: drink and 
feasting are his main themes, lie worked closely with 
Asclepiades (2) and Posidippus (2) (qq.v.) but his tone is 
coarser. 

Gow and Pane, 1821 fT W. nncl M . Wallace, TArA 1039, T 1 - 
Wcbstei, Hellenistic Poetry and Art (1964), ch. 2. (j. H. 

HEGEMON of Thasos, parodist, described ‘by some’ 
as a poet of Old Comedy (Alh. 1.5 b. But Ath. 15. 699 a 
y^ypa<f>€ f)e #cai Katpupbinv tiy iov apxaiav rponov yv 
€Triypdtf)ovoL suggests a later date for him). For 

Aristotle (Poet. 2. 1448“ 12) Hegemon is o ras irappiblas 
mnyaus irpunus, in that Hegemon raised Parody (already 
cultivated by others, see parody) into an independent 
genre with a separate place of its own in competitions. 
A passage of Hegemon (21 vv.) is quoted by Athenaeus 
(15. 698 f.) from Polemon: Hegemon’s verses claim for 
his performance 50 drachmae, the second prize, and Pole- 
mon attests the victory of Hegemon at Athens with his 
( Jigantomachia and other parodies. 

For two verses ol the Phi/ me see CAJ 4 ' 1. 700. UramJt, Corp pnes. 
ep. Grace. lud. j7 It , h'GG 1 214 1. W. (i. VV. 

HEGESANDER of Delphi (2nd c. B.c.) wrote at least 
six books of AJemoirs ('fVo/i,vTj/xaTu: Ath. 162 a), an 
ordered collection ol unreliable anecdotes concerning 
Hellenistic kings, parasites, courtesans, philosophers, 
etc.; references mainly in Athenaeus (FUG iv. 412-22). 

HEGESIAS (1) of Cyrcne, head of the C.'yrenaic school 
between Puraebatcs and Anmceris in the time of Ptolemy 
Soter (who died 283 n.c.); nicknamed HfunOavaTus 
because in his AnoKa-prep^n* he advocated suicide. lie was 
expelled from Alexandria because of the scandal caused 
by Ins lectures. 

G. Cjianiimitoni, ] Cirennut (1958), F. Mandcbacli, Anstippi rt 
Cyre nan arum Fnipmcnta ( i g(n). W. D U. 

HEGESIAS (2) of Magnesia (3rd c. b.c.), historian nnd 
orator. Some fragments of his History of Alexander sur- 
vive (FGrH 142). All ancient judgements of his style are 
hostile; as the typical ‘Asianist’ (see Hiihfomc, creek § 3), 
he was the bete noire of classicizing writers from the time 
of Cicero onwards (see, e.g., Cic. Brutus 286; Dion. llal. 
de compost [tone verborum 4. 28; ‘Longinus’ 3. 2). His 
fragments show Wrongly rhythmical short cola, eccentric 
expression, and ‘Gorgiamc’ figures. 

JMoulen, Ant. Kunstpr . 1 14 tT. D. A. R. 

HEGESIPPUS (1) (c. 390-f. 325), Athenian statesman, 
contemporary with Demosthenes, nicknamed Kputftv Ao? 
(‘top-knot’) from his old-fashioned hair style, an obscure 
blit not unimportant figure. 1 Ie was already a man of note 
in the 3^os, and in 355 proposed the decree of alliance with 
Pbocis. In the 3.40s he became prominent as a vigorous 
opponent of Philip, and appears to have been one of the 
very few Athenian statesmen who opposed the making of 
the Peace of Philocratcs (Schol. ad Dem. 19. 72). In 
344/3 he played a decisive part in obstructing the offer of 
Philip, brought by Python of Byzantium, to turn the 
Peace into a Common Peace of all the Greeks. With 
Demosthenes’ support, Hegcsippus persuaded the 
Athenians to send him on an embassy to renew their claim 
on Amphipolis, which they had renounced in 346; as 
was to be expected, he was unceremoniously received by 
Philip, and, when in early 342 Philip made the offer again, 
Hegesippus exerted himself to secure its final rejection. 
The speech de Halonneso (|Dem.j 7) is now generally 
agreed to he his contribution to the debate on that 
occasion (Dionysius of Halicarnassus, who accepted it 


as Demosthenic despite strong contrary indications of 
style, was not followed by Libanius). The speech is mis- 
leadingly titled from the first topic with which it deals; 
it is really concerned to answer a letter from Philip irepl 
■H/ff inavopffcucrftos rrjs flpijvTjs(§ 18 ff.) and manifests a com- 
plete refusal to assent to the decisions of 346. His policy 
was, in short, like that of Demosthenes, to seek a renewal 
of the war (cf. Plut. Mor. 187 e and Aeschin. 2. 137). 
He was still active in politics after Chacronea, but was 
not one of the demagogues whose surrender Alexander 
demanded in 335. CJ. L. C. 

HEGESIPPUS (2), New Comedy poet, who, like others 
in this period, mentions Epicurus (fr. 2). In li. 1 a vain- 
glorious cook expatiates upon his art. 

FGG iv. 479 ff , CAF in 312 If. 

HEGESIPPUS (3) (fl. 300 b.c.), a professional writer 
of epigrams: eight of his poems are in the Greek Antho- 
logy, most of them authentic inscriptions for tombs 
anil votive tablets. His language is noticeably formal, 
archaic, and impersonal. 

HEIRCTE ( EipKTT) , 'EpKTai, ' EpKrrj ), a mountain near 
Panormus (Palermo) in Sicily, seized and held by llamil- 
car Barca (247-244 n.c.) in older to strike at the rear of the 
Roman armies besieging Drepana and Lilybaeum and to 
threaten Panormus. Its identification with Monte Pelle- 
grino has been maintained hy De Sanctis (Stor. Rom. 
in. 1. 181) against J. Kromayer (Antihe Schlachtfelder 
111 (1912), 1), who identifies it with Monte Castellaccto 
north-west of Palermo. 

Pulvb. 1 5<> (cl. Walbunk, Continental v ad Ilm. ). II. 11 S. 

HEKTEMOROI (iicrijfiupot), 'sixth-part men’, a class 
of peasants in Attica before Solon (q v.i. Exactly what 
they were and what Solon did lor them was not clcaily 
remembered and is much disputed. Most probably they 
were in origin free small-holders who in difficult times 
had borrowed corn from wealthier neighbours. These, m 
default of repayment, progressively took over their land, 
planting on it markers of wood or stone (open) us a sign of 
ownership, but allowed them to continue to farm it as serfs, 
on condition they handed over one-sixth of the produce. 
If they failed to do this, they and theirs were apparently 
liable to be sold into slavery. Solon cancelled their debts 
and restored their land to them, removing the markers. 

N C, L. llammnrul, JUS igbi, 76 ff , A french, Hist 19(13. 
242 ft , Growth of the Athenian Juunomv (19(14), loff ; F Cassoln, 
PP 19(14, 2h ft , with lull bibliography; also K. Will, lie v. Ft. Anr. 
1957, 5ft., C.. Ferrara, Ft 1 igoo, 20 ff.; R, J. Hopper in Anurnt 
Sac 11 1 v 1 and Institutions (1966), ngff. A. W. CJ., T. J <_\ 

HELEN ('EXevrj), daughter of Zeus and Lcda, or 
Nemesis (qq.v.). She is one of the most plausible 
examples of a ‘faded’ goddess, i.e. one whose original 
deitv has been foi gotten, and who has been consequently 
made into a mortal woman in mythology. This is not 
proved by her having had a cult at Sparta and elsewhere 
(Parnell, Hero-Cults, 323); we may compare, for instance, 
the much more widely spread worship of Heracles (q.v.). 
But her non -G ret k name, her association with trees 
(devopfrisr at Rhodes, Paus. 3. 19. 10, with a story that 
she was hanged on a tree, cf. Artemis ATTnyxofitvij, ibid. 
8. 23. 6-7; ‘Helen’s tree’ at Sparta, Theoc. 18. 43 ff.), 
and her connexion with birds (she is born from an egg 
and Zeus takes bird-form to visit her mother ; cf. Nils- 
son, Minoan-Myccnaean Rel . 2 , ch. 10, for epiphanies of 
Minoan gods in bird-shape) all fit an ancient, pre-Hellenic 
goddess, probably connected with vegetation and fertility, 
better than a dimly remembered princess, or even a 
purely imaginary human member of an ancient royal 
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family. It is in no wise impossible that an old deity tradi- 
tionally worshipped by the pre-Dorian population of 
Laconia had been taken, long before Homer, for an 
ancestress of their kings. Even in Homer she has some- 
thing daemonic about her, e.g. the mere fact of being 
her husband is Menelaus’ passport to Elysium ( Od . 4. 
569). Also, as Nilsson (GGR i 2 , 475) has stressed, the 
legends of her being carried off fit a goddess of vegeta- 
tion. 

In the Iliad and Odyssey she is the human wife of 
Menelaus, who has been carried off to Troy by Pans (q. v.). 
She is, while at Troy, Paris’ wife, not his mistress, but 
feels deeply the anomalous position of being the legal 
wife of two different inen in different places (see 11 . 3. 
139“40. 443 ft-'. 24. 763 if.). Her sympathies are on the 
whole with the Greeks, hut on occasion she is decidedly 
pro-Trojan, as Od. 4. 274 ff. There seems to have been 
no difhculty about a reconciliation between her and 
Menelaus after the war, and in the Odyssey she is living 
happily with him at Lacedaemon. Her carrying off by 
Paris is the cause of the war { 11 . 3. 87 and often). 

Later authors, not realizing that Agamemnon was 
overlord of Mycenaean Greece, elaboratejthe reasons for 
the war. Besides the original plan of Zeus (cf. nemesis, 
and add Hesiod, fr. 96. 58 If. Rzach), she was wooed by 
the noblest men in Greece, and they all swore to support 
the rights of her husband, whoever he might be (author- 
ities and variants in Rose, Ilandb. Gk. Myth. 249, 
note 7). Others tell the story of her earlier and later life. 
She was earned off when a mere child by Theseus (Piut. 
I'hew 31 and elsewhere; cf. Dioscuri). At the sack of 
Troy Menelaus was at first disposed to kill her (see 
Robert, JUld und Lied (1881), 76 ff.; cf. ulcura). She 
never went to Tioy at all, hul Paris carried off a phantom 
of her, (Stcsichorus; J. Vurtheiin, Stesichoros ’ Fragment* 
(1919), 64 ff.). She appears as St. Elmo’s fire (schol. 
Eur. Or. 1637, Pliny, UN 2. 101). See also ACHILLES. 

Her chief appearances in art, from the sixth century, 
are; her abdiution hy Theseus; her wedding to Mene- 
laus; her flight with Pans; the wedding to Pans in Troy; 
Helen with Pans; her recovery hy Menelaus (who some- 
times attacks her with drawn sword). On some late filth - 
and fourth-century vases we find her hatching from the 
egg; and Agoracrilus showed her on the hase of his 
Nemesis at Khamnus being presented to Nemesis by 
Leda. 

Funu- 11 , Cults ii (17^ * Hero-Cults 323 ff ; nnd thr dictionaries 
and handbook 1 ’, ol mythology. In ,ul. llroinincr, Itum/isren*, 1(18 t., 
tl ., |ii, 320, 32(1, 3O2L , (Jhuh-Kahil, Lcs cnU)t>emerits el le 
utour (i'Htlhu (n;55). If. J. K.; C. M. U. 

IIELENUS, in mythology, son of Priam, warrior and 
prophet. In the Iliad he gives prophetic advice to J lector 
(6. 76, 7. 44), and is wounded by Menelaus at the battle 
of the ships (book 13). Captured by Odysseus, he pro- 
phesied the fall of Troy if Philoctctcs was brought there 
with his bow (Soph. Phil. 604-13). After the fall of 
Troy he was earned oh by Neoptolcmus, who gave him 
Andromache ns his wife (Eur. Andr. 1243). They settled 
in Epirus and made ‘a little Troy ’ ; there they were visited 
by Aeneas, to whom Helcnus prophesied his future 
wanderings (Verg. Aen. 3. 294-505). C. Ii. 

HELIAIA (i;Auiia) seems originally to have meant just 
‘assembly’, but in Athens the term was used specifically 
for an assembly of citizens meeting to hear appeals 
against magistrates’ verdicts, or to impose penalties 
above certain limits, according to the procedure insti- 
tuted by Solon (q.v.). When this function was taken over 
by juries, heliaia was sometimes used to mean the whole 
body of jurors, and TjAiacrnjs- was a word for ‘juror*, 
synonymous with Sofaonjy. But more often heliaia was 
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used as the name of one particular court, the court of the 
thesmothetai (q.v.). 

Set D 1 KASTERJON and the bibliography there. D. M. M. 

HELICON, the largest mountain of Boeotia (5,868 
feet), between Copais and the Corinthinn Gulf; and 
particularly the summit behind Thcspiae, which con- 
tained the sanctuary of the Muses in a glen. There are 
remains of an Ionic temple, theatre, and statues of the 
Muses; games were held every fourth year in their 
honour. On its slopes lay Ascrn, the home of Ilcsiod. 
The spring Hippocrene, struck by Pegasus’ foot from 
the rock, the inspiration of poets (Prop. 3. 3; legend 
and function are Hellenistic), is a little below the summit. 

PflUH. 9. 2H-31; Bflllc, Mayer, and Fiehn, FW viii. 1 ff., 1853 ff ; 
rvi. hg6 ff., 821 ; P-K, GL 1 11. 434 ff. See also thkspias 

T.j. j. H. 

HELIODORUS (1) of Athens wrote (r. 150 b.c. ?) 
Avati^p-aru (title vanes), fifteen books on artistic works 
on the Athenian Acropolis, with historical and other 
digressions. 

Ath. 6. 229 e ; y. 406 c; 2. 45 c (?); Pliny HN 1. 34-5; FGrII lii. 
373 - 

HELIODORUS (2), a metrist who flourished in the 
middle of the first century a.d. He gave Aristophanes’ 
comedies a colometry (division of the text into cola), 
adding metrical signs (oT/^e fa) and a continuous metrical 
analysis. Much of his labours is preserved in the scholia 
to Arisrophanes. He was the principal authority used by 
Juba (q.v. 3). 

J. W. White, The Verst of Greek Comedy (1912), 384 A K. J. D. 

HELIODORUS (3), a popular surgeon of the time of 
Juvenal (who lived c. a.d. 60-140; cf. Juv. 6. 373), 
probably from Egypt. He belonged to the pneumatic 
school. 

Works: (i) Xcipnvpyovpeva (principal work, chiefly 
known from Oribasius); (2) ? Hepi apOpwv npayfiaT^ta or 
' Emiiiyxavos ; (3) He pi oXioOrgidTusv rrpayjiaTciu ; (4) Ilepi 
imfitopLuiv (on bandages); (5) Ilcpi perpiou rcai orafyiuiv; 
(6) F.pistuli 1 phlebotomiae (Lat. transl.). See suncERY, §6. 

w. n. r. 

HELIODORUS (4), Greek romancer, author of the 
Aethwpica , the longest and best constructed of the Greek 
novels extant. His floruit is generally put (Miinscher) at 
a.d. 220-50, on the basis of admittedly treacherous 
stylistic comparisons with other romancers and authors. 
Whether he is to be identified with the Heliodoms who 
became a Christian bishop (Socrates, Hist. Feel. 5. 22) is 
doubtful. Ileliodurus was from Emesa in Syria, as he 
says ( Aeth . 10. 41), culling himself ’son of Theodosius, 
of the race of the Sun’, which seems to point to some 
family connexion with the Helios cult established in 
that town. The environment did not fail to influence our 
author, whose work is penetrated with sincere religious 
piety, pervaded by an edifying tone and free from licen- 
tiousness. Heliodorus* syncrctistic faith is deep: Helios 
(identified with Apollo) holds the personages (often 
through his priests) in leading-strings. The story is that 
Chnricleia, the daughter of the queen of Acthiopia, 
having been born white and consequently exposed by 
her mother for fear of the king’s suspicions, had been 
brought up by priests and became herself a priestess of 
Apollo in Delphi, where she meets, and falls in love 
with, a noble Thessalian by the name of Thcagenes. 
After innumerable adventures and much wandering the 
enamoured couple are finally married, in the very pre- 
Bence, and with full approval, of the Aethiopian royal 
couple. The scheme of the plot is evidently the traditional 
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one in the genre (the triumph of two lovers over all dif- 
ficulties; there arc, of course, battles, abductions, pirates, 
robbers, tortures, voyages, all the compulsory ingredi- 
ents). Language and style, too, are very much in accord- 
ance with the genre : Heliodorus follows the canons of the 
sophistic apheleia , his diction is pure Attic (although vul- 
garisms escape him now and then), there are excursuses 
on natural phenomena, descriptive ekphraseis, letters. The 
author’s literary pretentions are evident in the use of 
excessively daring metaphors and recherche expiessions; 
unlike Achilles Tatius, he often indulges in ample 
sentences with frequent use of participles, in harmony 
with the amplitude of his work. Heliodorus' characteriza- 
tion is weak, as Byzantine critics did not fail to note: this 
is another point which he has in common with the other 
romancers. He is lacking m sense of humour, and lus — 
fortunately rare — argutiae are frigid. On the other hand, 
the author’s literary knowledge was unusually wide, as 
appears from his frequent and often apt quotations and 
allusions. What makes Heliodorus excel over the other 
Greek romancers is, however, his skilled and unsurpassed 
technique of narration: he superbly masters the develop- 
ment of the plot, which, in spite of its amplitude and 
complexity, never becomes confused. The novel brings 
us m medtas res: our interest is immediately, and lor 
ever, captivated. Through ‘flash-back’, appropriate con- 
catenation of the many accessory episodes, ‘surprises’ 
intervening at the right moment, the tension is never 
relaxed: he mentions himself some elements of his 
technique in Aeth. 10. 39. The Byzantine critics particu- 
larly admired Heliodorus for the skilled oikonomia of his 
nurration and his edifying tone; their admirntion was 
inherited by the Renaissance. Scaliger praised him very 
highly, and so did Tasso, who modelled the early life of 
one of his heroines (Clorinda, in Gerusalemme Liberala 
12. 21 ff.) on that of Charicleia. Calderon’s Los hijos de 
la Fortuna and Cervantes’ Persiles y Sigismunda are 
modelled upon Heliodorus’ romance. After the appear- 
ance of the editio pnneeps (1534) and Amyot’s French 
translation (1547) innumerable translations in modern 
languages were published (German, Italian, Spanish, 
English, Dutch). 

Editio Princf.ps. Basel, 1534 (Opaopoeus). 

Standard Editions. Colonna (Rome, 193H); Kattenbury-Lumb- 
Maillon (1’ana, 1935-43, 3 voK, with excellent introduction and 
preface on text, style, etc.; repr. i960). 

Commentary. Coraes (Pans, 1804, in modem Creek). 

CRITICISM. MUnscher, PW, s.v. llcliodoros 15; Rohde, Cnerh. 
Roman 453 ff. ; Christ— Schmid-StUhlin 11. 2 6 , 820 fT. ; A. Leaky, 
Cesch. d . gnech. Lift * (1963). 022 ff. ; J. Fritsch, Drr Spruehgebraueh 
des . . Hehodor und sem Verhdltms sum Atlinsrnus ( 1 901-2) (2 purta) ; 
M. Oeftering, Hehodor und seine /I edeutung JUr die Ltteratur, (1901); 
II. Dbrne, H. Rommel, nee biography under ACHILLES TATIUS; 
V. Helti, Zur ErzAhlungstethnik in Jtehodors Aethiopica (Disa 
Basel, 1950); M. Schnepl, De Jmitutwnis ratume, quae wterccdit inter 
Hehodor um et Xenophontem Ephesxum (Tro^r. Kemptcn, 18H7); 
P. Neimke, Quaestiones Helwdoreae (Dias. Halle, 18H9). 

Date: late fourth century: R. Keydall, Pulythromcun Jiir F. Dblger 
(1966), 345 ff. <-»■ ti- 

HELIOPOLIS (modern Baalbek) was the religious 
centre of the Ituracun tetrarchy (q.v.), after whose dis- 
solution it received a Roman colony ( c . 16 B.C.). The huge 
temple of Jupiter-iladad (1st. cent. A.n.), its two court- 
yards (completed under Philip the Arab), the adjacent 
temple of Bacchus (Antonine period), and another small 
circular temple are among the most impressive monu- 
ments of the Syrian school of Hellenistic architecture. 

T. Wicgand, Baalbek (1921-5); O. Eisaieldt, Tempel und Kulte 
syrischer Staedte (1941); 1 *. Collart and I*. Coupel, L'Autcl monumen- 
tal de Baalbek (1951)- A. H. M. J.; H. S. 

HELIOS, the Sun-god. The general attitude towards 
the heavenly bodies in Greece seems to have been that 
although undoubtedly gods (cf. the indignation at Athens 
over Anaxagoras’ announcement that the sun was a 
material body, Diog. Lacrt. 2. 12; and Nilsson’s com- 


ments, Harv. Theol. Rev. 1940), they were no concern 
of mankind, or at most were beings to be saluted with due 
reverence on occasion (PI. Leg. 887 e), not to receive 
a regular cult, as did those gods who dwelt in the cities 
or country-side, like Athena or the NymphB, or at 
farthest on hill-tops, like Zeus. Hence the traces of 
sun-cult in Greece proper are few and often uncertain 
(see Farnell, Cults v. 419 f.). Rhodes, however, had a 
vigorous cult of Helios, which is one of several non- 
Greek features in its classical culture. He appears to 
have been the chief national god (Diod. Sic. 5. 56. 4), 
and the local legend (Find. Ol. 7. 54 If.) makes the island 
his peculiar property, chosen by him before it rose to the 
surface of the sea, and his sons its chief early inhabitants, 
after whom the leading towns were named; their mother 
was the eponymous nymph of the country, Rhodos. 
His festival was the Halieia (Nilsson, Feste 427); it was 
celebrated with much splendour and included important 
athletic contests, though never rising to the level of the 
Great Games. Outside of actual cult, Helios is often 
appealed to as a witness of oaths and the like, a9 11 . 3. 277, 
because, as there stated, he sees and hears everything. 

He has not much mythology; for the most interesting 
story about him see phaethon. He is regularly conceived 
as a charioteer, who drives daily from east to west across 
the sky. The question how lie got back again during the 
night was evidently discussed very early, and the quaint 
solution evolved that he floated around the earth by the 
stream of Ocean in a huge cup (references collected in 
Athenacus, 469 c fl'.). 

In later times the theological importance of Helios 
increased considerably, owing to the growing tendency 
to identify him with other gods. In the case of Apollo 
(q.v.), this is as early as the filth century B.c., and doubt- 
less the allegorizing tendency of the Stoics, who veiy 
commonly sought a physical explanation of myths, made 
its contribution a century or so later; but the strongest 
impetus in this direction was given by 'lie laic imperial 
increase of actual cult of the Sun, culminating in making 
him in some sense the principal god of the Empire from 
Aurelian on. The locus classicus is Macrobius, Sat. 1. 17. 

2 ff., where by a series of ingenious arguments the 
proposition is supported that all the gods, ‘dumtuxal qui 
sub caelo sunt’, i.e. with the omission of the transcen- 
dental powers outside the material universe, are powers or 
activities (‘uirtutes’, 17. 4) of the sun; but Macrobius’ 
own quotations, beginning with Verg. G. 1.6, show that 
the theory hnd been long growing. 

Farnell, Cults v. 417 IF.; Rapp in Rnscher’s l,exikon, art. 'Helios’ ; 
Cumont, Re l- ur., see index, s.v. ‘Soled', NilsHon, ARW 1931. 
141 ff. ; Cumonr, Melanges Bxdez (igu), 141 1. Fur the develop- 
ments in late periods, see Nilsson, (JGR 11. 486 fl. 11- J R* 

HELLANICUS of Lesbos was a contemporary of 
Herodotus who outlived him and was still writing in 
406 B.C. (Schol. Ar. Ran. 694); since the name 'EAAa- 
v'ucos appears to commemorate a ‘Greek victory* one 
tradition held that he was born on the day of Salamis 
( Fit. Eurip. 2). He was a prolific writer, and fairly 
extensive fragments survive which mention twenty-four 
separate titles. His work falls into three groups: 

(1) Mythographic works, which attempted to bring 
order into the contradictions of mythology, often with 
bold innovations. Phoronis, Deucahoneia, Atlantis , and 
Asopis offered systematic accounts of heroic families; 
Troica continued the story after the fall of Troy and 
brought Aeneas to Italy. These works were used exten- 
sively by Dionysius of Halicarnassus in his Roman 
Antiquities and in Apollodorus, Bibliotheca. 

(2) Regional history or ethnography, e.g. Lesbiaca , 
Boeotiaca , Aegyptiaca , Persica „ Scythica, Bapfiapixa 
vopupa. 

(3) Local history and chronology, e.g. At this, the first 
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history of Athens from earliest times (see atthis), cited 
by Thuc. 1. 97 for its inadequate chronology of the fifth 
century; a chronological tabic based on lists of Priestesses 
of Hera in Argos (cf. Thuc. 2. 2.); and a hst of Carnean 
victors. 

His style is said to have been undistinguished (Cic. De 
Orat. 2. 12. 53). 

FHG 1. 45 -69; FGrII i (ed. 2 1957), no. 4, ni R. 40 50. in b 
Suppl. 1- 57 ; Jacoby, Gr Histonker (1956), 262 ft. (repr of PW), 
Atth 11 (1949), L. Pearson, Early Ionian Historians (1Q39), ch. 5, The 
Local Historians of Attica (1942), ch 1 , A. Leaky, History of Greek 
Literature (Ensl. Trans! 1966), 330 fT L 

HELLANODIKAI were the judges of the Olympian 
Games (q.v.). They were chosen from the ruling families 
of Elis, to whom also the revenues of the festival accrued. 
Dressed in purple rohes, they had special seats, presented 
the victors with their crowns, and presided over the 
banquet which ended the festival. They exercised 
disciplinary authority over the athletes and imposed fines 
for breaches of their rules. F. A W. 

HELLEN (’EXXrjv), eponymous ancestor of the Hellenes, 
son or brother of Deucalion (q.v.; Thuc. 1. 3. 2; schol. 
Find. Ol. 9. 68). llis sons were Dorus, Xuthus (see 
CHEFS a 1 ) and Aeolus (q v. 2) (Hesiod, fr. 7 Hzach) ; i.e. the 
Dot mils, loninns, and Acolians have a common ancestry. 
This is not mythology, hut early ethnological theory cast 
in the traditional mythological form of a genealogy. 

H J. R. 

HELLENES ( m EXXi]ve<;) t the national name of the 
Greeks. Originally it was confined, as well as the terri- 
torial name of llellas, to a small tribe in south Thessaly 
(Horn. 11 . 2. 683 f.). Perhaps these were in some way 
related to the Sclloi or liclloi of Dodona (though these 
were a priesthood, not a tribe); the surroundings of 
Dodona were called Ilellopia (cf. Arist. Alete. 1. 352® 
31 If.). The name of ‘Hellenes’ wandered southwards, 
probably in connexion with the migration of the Dorians 
and the western tribes. We do not know' how the name 
spread further. ‘Punhellenes’ was earlier than ‘Hellenes’ 
( 11 . 2. 530, Hcs. Op. 528, Archil. 54 D), but w as nothing 
hut an extended tribal name. Homer culls the Greek 
people Aehaenns, Argives, or Dunai. The name ‘Hellenes’ 
for the Greek people in general is probably not older than 
the seventh century ii.r. For their eponymous ancestor, 
flellen, father of Dorns, Aeolus, and Xuthus (whose sons 
were Ion and Achaeus), see the preceding article. The 
name of the judges at the Olympian Games (Hellanodikai, 
q.v.) may indicate that the name of Hellenes was first 
used at the Games. In calling the treasurers of the Delian 
League llellenoLimun (q v.) it was made clear that they 
were not State officials ; at the same time, there may have 
been the implicit idea of a Hellenic league. 

Entrelletis Hardt, vol. 8, V. Khrrnberp, The Greek Stale (i960). 

V. E. 

HELLENOTAMIAI (‘Treasurers of the Greeks’) were 
the financial overseers of the Delian League, with their 
office in Delos from 477 to 454 li.c., thereafter in Athens; 
fiom the first, however, they were Athenian officials, 
elected at Athens, and they were ten in number. After 
454 they were elected pel haps by vote, normally one 
from eacli phyle , and received, through the apodektai 
(q.v.), the tribute from the cities of the League, subject to 
audit by the logistai(q.v.). They had general management 
of the tribute for the year, paying out sums on the instruc- 
tion of the ekktesia , chiefly to s:rategoi t sometimes for 
other purposes (such as the Acropolis buildings). After 
41 1 they received wider powers (see kolakretai); with 
the fall of the Athenian Empire in 404 the office was 
abolished. 

A. G. Woodhead, JHS 1959, 14Q ff- A. W. G. 


HELLESPONT, the narrow strait dividing Europe 
from Asia at the final exit of the waters of the Black Sea 
and Marmara into the Aegean — the modern Dardanelles. 
It was crossed by the Persian army under Xerxes between 
Sestos and Abydos, at the narrowest part near the modern 
Nagara Point. It was again crossed by Alexander the 
Great in 334 b.c. A strong current runs out from the 
Hellespont into the Aegean. Callipohs ( Gallipoli ), Lam- 
psneus, Sestos, and Abydos are on its shores, with the 
sites of Troy and Dardanus on the Asiatic side. All cities 
alike derived much of their wealth from the fisheries, 
and from the passage of people and armies from Europe 
to Asia and vice versa. The name Hellespont is connected 
with the legend of Phrixus and Hclle (iee athamas). 

J Dourdmui), The Greeks Overseas (1964), 275 ff. S. C. 

HELOTS. Some Greek States had servile populations 
who were not proper, privately owned slaves (q.v.) but 
stood 'between the free men and the slaves’ (Poll. Onom. 
3. 83). Unlike slaves, they were not imported from outside 
but were subjected en bloc in their own territories, either 
during the ‘dark nge’ in early Greece and Crete or during 
the later Greek expansion, western and eastern. They 
were engaged chiefly in agriculture and pasturage and in 
domestic service, and their historical importance was 
primarily in the less urbanized States. Very little is known 
ahout any of them other than the helots of Sparta (q.v.) 
and it is therefore convenient to group them under this 
rubric, without, however, implying that they were all in 
precisely identical positions. Much of the surviving 
information comes from the lexicographers, who were 
attracted by their curious names and the opportunity for 
fanciful etymological play: the penestai of Thessaly, the 
gymnetes of Argos, the korynephoroi of Sicyon, the 
Mariandxnoi of Hcraclca Pontica, the Kyllyrioi of Syra- 
cuse, and the various odd names in Crete. ‘Helots’ were 
probably more widespread, at one time or another, in 
Sicily, Asia Minor, and what are now Rumania and 
Russia, than this mere collection of names might suggest. 

The helot system in Laconia (q.v.) presumably orig- 
inated during the migrations and resettlement following 
the Mycenaean breakdown, and it was then extended 
to Messema (q.v.) by conquest. Actual figures are un- 
available (the 7: 1 ratio implied by Hdt. 9. io, 29 is unac- 
ceptable), but the helots clearly outnumbered the Spartans 
and perhaps even the total free population of Laconia, 
a balance unknown in communities with a genuine slave 
population. Unlike slaves, too, helots maintained genuine 
family, and even community, relations. They were a 
self-perpetuating body who survived, without recruits 
from outside, in Messema until Thebes freed them in 
369 b.c., in Laconia until King Nabis (q.v.) early in the 
second century b.c. They were ‘owned’ by the State 
(Strabo 8. 5. 4), who had the sole power to manumit, 
exercised only exceptionally, in particular when, from the 
Peloponnesian War on, manpower shortage compelled 
the enrolment of surprisingly large numbers in the hop- 
hte ranks. After manumission helots became Neoda- 
modeis, a status about which hardly anything is known. 

The mam responsibility of helots to their individual 
Spartan masters was the provision of a fixed quota of 
supplies (keeping the surplus for themselves) and some 
domestic service, including that of batman on campaign. 
The extent to which individual Spartans could dispose of 
their helots by gift, dowry, or possibly even sale, is un- 
clear, nor is it known if and how the State replaced 
anyone’s depleted stock (c.g. as the result of enrolment 
in the army). Control and punishment were exercised 
both by individuals and by the State (see krypteia). 

Greek writers stressed Spartan brutality towards the 
helots (e.g. Thuc. 4. 80). If helot revolts are attributed 
chiefly to that, the difficulty arises of explaining their 
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employment in the army or the fact that the great revolts 
were restricted to the Messcnian helots. Probably the 
emphasis should rather be on ‘national’ cohesion, the 
element lacking in the large slave concentrations (who 
did not revolt). Aristotle noted {Pol. i272 b i6) the quies- 
cence oi the servile population in Crete and explained the 
difference in behaviour by the absence of loreign inter- 
vention. Some support comes from the Argivc revolt 
(Hdt. 6. 83), probably, in 494 b.c., in coniunctinn with 
the invasion by Cleomenes (q.v. t), possibly Irom the 
Sicel revolt under Ducetius (q.v.), and perhaps from 
the Crimean revolt under the Scythian Saumacus at 
the time of Mithridates VI (q.v.). 

13 . Lotze, MKTASY EAEY&EPUN KAI JOV. 1 DJV (Hcilin, iqSQ). 
and 'Zu den FoiKits von Gortyn‘, biho iy6z, 32 11 . ; M. I. Fmlcv, 'Tin-* 
Si-rviU* Srutuscs of Ancient Greece’, Rev hit des tJt oils de /’ Anti- 
QuiH* 1960, 16s ff ; It F. Willerts, Aristocratic Society in slncicnt 
(heir (1955), cl is 5—6, ‘The Servile Interregnum ut Aiyos', Hrrmn 
195 V» 405 ; D M. Fippidi, Fpigraphischc Be/trAgr zur (Jesthirlilc 

Histnas (19O2), ch. 5 ; U. Mosnii, ‘ I ,e H6lc des enclaves dans 1l-s troubles 
politique* . CaJiurs d'Jnslotre vi (lyOi), 353 tf ; B. Simmon, 
Nabia ot Spann and the He lots', CI M hil. 1960, iH. M l. F. 

HELVETII, a Celtic tribe originally located in south 
Germany, which migrated gradually c. 200 u.c. to an area 
between tlic Rhine, the Jura, and the lake of Geneva. 
Part of it joined the Cimbri c. in, and a migration 
(probably not, as Cues. BGall. 1. 2Q. i, en masse) in 58 
was dcleated by Caesar, who sent the remnants home, 
allowing them, however, the privilege ol a Joedus. Under 
Augustus they formed patt of Gallia Belgica , later of 
Germania Superior, with the normal organization of a 
cantonal senate at the capital, Aventicum(q. v.: Avetu hes), 
andpagi. The region paid dearly for opposition tolVitellius 
(a.d. 69); Vespasian, however, restored Avenches with 
the title of colony, and a period of prosperity began. 
From c. A.n. 260, when the Limes was abandoned, ihe 
region was exposed to the attacks of A 1 amain 11 and was 
heavily fortified. By 460 it was under the control of 
Burgundians and Alamanni. 

F. Stttlielin, Die Schwa z m rbmischer Znt » (1048); CJnnier, 
Manuel 1. 35off, ; 11 175 IF , 593 tf ; G Grosjcan, ‘Die 10m. Lirmta- 
tiim um Aventirum', Jahrb. d. sthivcizcrischeri (hsellschajt jilr 
Vigeschichte 19(13, 1 11 C F S. 

HELV1DIUS PRISCUS, son of u pnmtpilaris from 
Samnium, was tr. pi. a.d. 56, praetor 70. In early youth 
he studied philosophy seriously, and about 55 married 
(as his second wife) Fannia, daughter of Thrasea (q.v.) 
Paetus, whose political doctrines he shared. Exiled after 
his father-in-law’s condemnation, he returned under 
Galba; and though earlier a friend of Vespasian, he took 
a critical attitude towards the Flavian regime from the 
start (Tac. Hist. 4. 6-8, 43). Later his atracks on the 
Emperor became violent, and he was exiled and subse- 
quently executed ( ? 75)- If Tacitus was right in ascribing 
Stoic principles to him, the 87 muic pur la which Dio 
Cassius (65. 12) says he preached can hardly hove been 
rule by the people: it was probably the old aristocratic 
ideal of libertas not necessarily Republicanism, but per- 
haps including strong opposition to Vespasian’s concep- 
tion of an hereditary principate. 

Helvidius* son by his first marriage, a friend of Tacitus 
and Pliny the Younger, became consul under Domitian 
but was executed c. 93. 

D. R. Dudley, A History of Cynicism (iqi 7), 132 ff. ; Hostovtzeff, 
Roman Empire 1 , 114 If. ; Syme, Tacitus, see index. G. K. F. C. 

HEM I THE A, in mythology a daughter of Sraphylus, 
was established by Apollo us a healing deity at Kastabos 
in the Carian Chersonese (Diod. 5. 62-3). Her sanctuary 
has been identified on a spur of the Eren Dag. The 
temple, in the Ionic order with 6 by 12 columns, was 


built in the late fourth century, and the cult was at its 
height in the following period of Rhodian domination. 

J. M. Cook and W. H. Plommcr, Sanctuary uf HemttJua ut Kasta- 
bos (1966). J. M C. 

HENDEKA. The Eleven {ol tvfttita) were Athenian 
officials, appointed by lot, who had charge of the prison 
and executions. They took into custody persons accused 
of theft or certain other crimes. If an accused man 
admitted guilt, they executed him without trial; if he 
denied it, they presided over the lawcourt which tried 
him. They also earned out the confiscation to the State 
of the property of an executed criminal. 

See dikasterion, dike ( 2 ). 

AnKt. Alh. FoJ. 52 1. J. H. Fipaius, Das atttsche Recht und 

Rethtsverjahren (1905 15), 74 tf. ; U. F. Pauli, Rev. lot. des Droits 
de I' Antiqmte 1957, 151 ff. D. M. M. 

HENIOCHUS, Middle Comedy poet. One of his plays 
was named rioXvcvKTos, not necessarily after the well- 
known partisan of Demosthenes' it was a common name. 
From the prologue ol a piece (fr. 5), perhaps entitled 
y/oAcir, eighteen verses are spoken by a deity or ahstrae- 
tion wlio introduces the assembled States (did they form 
the chorus?); they have come to Olympia to make thank- 
offerings for freedom, hut the disturbing influence of 
Ai]fii)Kpaila and .^ptoTox/mria thwarts their purpose. This 
perhaps refers to the time of the Corinthian aliiuncc 
under Philip, 338 n.c. 

T( . Cr i. 421 f , 111 5(10 tl , CAF ii 431 fl. W. G . YV , W. G. A 

HEPHAESTION (1) (c. 356-324 u.c.), son of Amyntor, 
a Macedonian noble, became a friend of Alexander the 
Great Irom childhood, and remained his closest com- 
panion. ilia military career after 330 was distinguished, 
and he was evidently a competent commander, though 
probably not the equal of Craterus or Ptolemy (or others 
who proved themselves later). His v.iKc to Alexander, 
however, apurt from personal affection, lay in his sym- 
pathetic understanding of his dearest plans for the 
empire. Alexander icvivcd for him the Persian office of 
‘chiliurch’ (vizier), which, with other honours, marked him 
out hs his first subordinate (324). Hcphaestion seems to 
have been of an arrogant and possessive nature, and he 
was not liked by all, but his sudden death caused Alex- 
ander great grief, and he was mourned extravagantly. 

Bcrve, Alexandemich, no. 357. (j. T. G. 

HEPHAESTION (2), metnst, probably to be identified 
with the tutor of Vcrus (a.d. 130-69). Ills treatise Jit pi 
peTputv, originally written in forty-eight books, was 
reduced by successive abridgements to an ty^ei/n'8ioi' 
in one book, in which form it is extant. Ancient com- 
mentaries on Hcphaestion sometimes enable us to re- 
construct the earlier, fuller, veisions; and parts of the 
extant treatise appear to belong to one of these versions, 
not to the final abridgement (H. oTjpLclojv and 11 . mipu- 
pdtrt cay), while others may not come from Hephaestinn at 
all {II. noirffiarof, LI. noir]^Ldrwv). The work is divided 
into the following parts: (1) on long and short syllables; 
(2) on avverdfMovqms (sym/.esis) ; (3) on feet, in general; 
(4) on catalexis; (5)— (1 3) on the various feet, including 
the antispnst (^ — ^); (14) on cola composed of hetero- 
geneous feet; (15) on dovvdpTTjra (combinations of two 
cola separated by diaeresis, c.g. the Archilochean di- 
colon) ; (16) on rroAvtTxi][idTi(TTti (cola which assume varying 
forms). There follow appendices dealing with the building 
of a poetic structure out of lines and cola ( 77 . noty paros, 
77 . Tronjfzdrwv) and with notation for elucidating that 
structure ( 77 . atjfifuov). Besides the Encheiridion various 
other works on metre are ascribed to Hephaestion in 
the Sitda. 

Hcphaestion belonged to the school of metrists who 
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sought to explain metre by analysing it into its primary 
elements (p.crpa tt p<oTarvmi) , that is, the feet, as opposed 
to others who derived all metres from the Homeric 
hexameter and the iambic trimeter. Ills treatment of 
lyric metre is almost confined to solo lyric and comedy, 
and he rarely tries his hand on the more difficult measures 
of choral poetry and tragedy. His procedure is extremely 
mechanistic, and we learn little from him directly of the 
true nature of Greek metric. But he has preserved many 
fragments of lost poems which are of great value to 
metrical science. 

Tfxt. M. Consbruch (Teuhner, igo6). J. D. D. 

HEPHAESTUS {" Hfaioras), god of fire and especially 
of the smithy fire. It is, however, extremely unlikely 
that this was his original character. Examination of the 
distribution of his cult (facts in L. Maltcn, s.v. ‘Hephais- 
tos’, in PW) shows that it spreads from the volcanic 
regions of Asia Minor via Lemnos, which is also volcanic. 
This decidedly indicates that he was originally an 
Asiamc deity of volcanic fire; that he is associated with 
volcanoes in Greek mythology (his forge is under Aetna, 
or one of the neighbouring islands, Callim. Dum. 47; 
Verg. G. 4. 17011., Aen. 8. 416 ff.) is less cogent, as 
such a notion might have grown up independently, to 
explain the eruptions of the mountain, considered as a 
huge chimney. But there is no doubt that for the Greeks 
lie was a craftsman’s god and himself a divine craftsman ; 
hence the distribution of lus cult 111 Greece itself, where 
it is practically confined to the most industrialized 
regions, being particularly prominent at Athens and 
partly displacing the old native worship of Prometheus. 

llis mythology is what might be expected from his 
development into a smith-god, which had taken place 
before Homer. Indeed bis worship has been inferred 
from a tablet at Cnossus. He is lame (in an early com- 
munity a lame man with strong arms would naturally 
become a smith, being handicapped for fanning, fighting, 
or hunting), and consequently awkward in his movements 
and somewhat ridiculous (II. 1. 597 ff.). lie is con- 
stantly employed in making maivellous works of all 
sorts (as //. 18. 373 If.; Oil. 7. gi IT.), clearly magical (a 
smith is often a magician also), lie makes various famous 
objects, as Achilles’ armour, llnrmonia's necklace (see 
c admits), Agamemnon’s sceptre (II. 2. 101 ft.). His 
workmen are the Cyclopes (q.v.), though not in Homer 
(see Callimachus and Virgil, loci. cit. supra). He makes 
Pandora, the first woman (Hesiod, Op. 70 ft.), or mankind 
in general (Lucian, llermot . 20); cf. PROMETHEUS. Ilia 
parents are Zeus and Hera (Homer), or Hera alone 
(Hcs. I'heutf. 927), but he was cast out of heaven by 
Heru, because he was misshapen ( 11 . 18. 395 ft.), or by 
Zeus, because he defended Hera against him ( 11 . 1 . 590 fT.). 
A comic story of his return was told by Epicharmus in 
his Kugitumu (see ilyg. Fab. 166 and Rose ad loc.) and 
can be traced much earlier in archaic art. His wife is 
Charts ( 11 . 18. 382) or more usually Aphrodite (as Od. 8. 
266 ft.), which is little more than an allegory, Craftsman- 
ship allied to Grace or Beauty. 

From the first half of the sixth century Hephaestus’ 
return to Olympus is a favourite subject in vase-painting. 
He is also shown helping Zeus to give birth to Athena 
and in gatherings of Olympians; and from the fifth 
century delivering Achilles’ arms to Thetis. 

Mallen, op. cit.; Rapp in Roecher’s Lrxikon, bv.; Famell, Cults 
v. J74 ff.; M. Delcourt, llephautos ou la Ugende du magicien (np^). 

HERA ("Hpa, Epic ’ Hpy ), an ancient, pre-Hellenic 
goddess. Iler Greek name seems to he a title, ‘lady’, 
fern, of vjpa>s\ her native name is unknown. She is regu- 
larly said to be wife of Zeus, his numerous connexions 
with other goddesses being explained away by making 


them either former wives or mistresses. But the natural 
suggestion that she is the earth, a common consort of the 
sky -god, lacks cogent evidence (see Farnell, op. cit. infra, 
181 ft.). She is rather a deity of marriage and of the life, 
especially the sexual life, of Women. Her connexion with 
Zeus is perhaps best explained by supposing that the 
Greeks on arrival found her cult too strong to he sup- 
pressed or ignored, supposing that they wished to do so, 
and made room for her by making her the wife (and 
sister) of their own principal god. it seems conceivable 
that the persistent stones of the quarrels of the divine 
pair (e.g. II. 1. 540 ff.) reflect a faint memory of a time 
when the two cults w>erc not fully reconciled. That in 
prc-llellenic belief she should be very prominent and 
have either no male partner or none of any importance 
is quite in accord with what is known ol early religion. 
She is associated with Zeus on a tablet from Pylos. 

Mythologically, she is one of the children of Kronos 
and Rhea (e.g. Hcs. Thtog. 454); later versions differ 
only in detnils, as Ilvg. Fab. 139, where llera has 
not been swallowed by her father (cf. kronos) and saves 
Zeus from him. She is the mother of Ares, Eileithyia, 
Hebe, Hephaestus, and, in one account, of Typhon(qq.v.). 
Beyond these points her story consists mainly of her 
hostility to Troy, and consequently in Inter authors, 
such as Virgil, to Aeneas (q.v. 1), and generally her bitter- 
ness against her numerous rivals and their offspring, see, 
e.g., LETO, SEMELE. In the story of the Argonauts (q.v.) 
she appears in all accounts as the friend and helper of 
Jason (q.v.). For her part in the Judgement of Pans, see 
PARIS. 

Her most ancient place of worship seems to be Argos 
(q.v. 2), hence her very common title of Apycla. But 
Samos (q.v.) certainly worshipped her from very early 
times also (references in Farnell, 253 f.), and there is 
abundant evidence for cults of her, many certainly old, 
all up and down the Greek world, both alone and with 
Zeus. Perhaps her most characteristic rite is the sacred 
marriage (q.v.), whereof more or less clear evidence can 
be had for eight places (Farnell, 185). She is also con- 
nected with the ritual of ordinary human marriage, as 
at Ceos (Callim. Aet. 3, fr. 1. 4 Mair), ut least in legend. 
To her functions as marriage-goddess several of her 
titles refer, as Zygia, G amelia, and so forth; for her 
remarkable surnames at Stymphalus see fpithfts, § 2. 
She is also frequently connected with birth and the 
nurture of children ; not only 19 she mother of Eileithyia 
(q.v.), but she is called Eileithyia herself (Hesychius s.v. 
(Argos), Farnell, 247, n. 28 c (Attica)). 

At some places, especially Argos and Samos, she 
rises to the status of a city-goddess, a not unnatural 
development, considering the vital importance of increase 
to any State; but not many of her titles bear witness to a 
civic side of her activities (Farnell, 196 f.). 

Associations with deities other than Zeus are occasion- 
ally to he found; for example, she is paired with Aphro- 
dite (q.v.) (Paus. 3. 13. 9; Sparta, where an ancient statue 
of her was called Hera Aphrodite), and once or tw’ice 
elsewhere. 

Her ritual for the most part is not remarkahle; at 
Argos she is connected w’lth the ancient ceremonial of 
the Shield. At her festival, the ITeraia, a shield was the 
prize at the athletic contests which took place, and an 
armed procession was a prominent feature. A detailed 
discussion of this somewhat unusual proceeding for the 
cult of a goddess (I. R. Arnold, AJArch. 1937, 436 ff.) 
would associate it with the Minoan-Mycenaean sacred 
shield and shielded goddess. 

Hera was commonly identified with Juno (q.v.), 
occasionally with other foreign goddesses. She appears 
in archaic and classical art as a queenly figure with sceptre 
and diadem (in archaic sometimes a polos)', alone; with 
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Zeus; in Olympian gatherings, fastened to the magic 
throne in pictures of Hephaestus’ return. 

Famell, Cults i. 179 ft.; M. P. Nilsson, M moan- Mycenaean 
Religion 1 (1950), index, s.v. ; RoHcher in his Lrxikon , s v. 

II. J. R ; C. M. R. 

HERACLEA (’I/paicAcia) (1), modern Pulicoro , a Taren- 
tine foundation in Lucania (432 n.c.), which replaced 
Siris (q.v.). Here Pyrrhus (q.v.) won his first costly 
victory over Rome, 280 n.c. By granting Ileraclea an 
exceptionally favourable treaty Rome detached it from 
Tarcntum c. 278 d.c. (Cic. tiaib. 21 f. ; Arch. 6 f.). The 
so-called Lex lulxa Municipalis ( see lex, leces) was found 
here (Dessau, 1 LS 6085). 

For bibliography see macna graecia. E. 1' S. 

HERACLEA (2) (1 ) irpds Adr^ip), a Carian city on the 
slope of Mt. Latmus (famous for the legend of Endy- 
mion) at the head of the gulf east of Miletus. Originally 
called Latmus it was re founded (perhaps by Mausolus) 
with the new name, and may have been the I Ieraclea occu- 
pied by Pleistarchus, brother of Cassander, c. 300 b.c. 
The fortifications are excellently preserved. 

F Krischen, Milet iii. 2 (1922). J. M C. 

HERACLEA (3) PONTICA, a Megurian and Boeotian 
colony founded c. 560 b.c. among the Manandyni, whom 
the colonists reduced to serfdom, but agreed not to sell 
outside the city territory. Hcraclea at one time con- 
trolled much of the coast as far as Cytorus; it lounded 
two colonies, Callatis and Chersonesus, and was active 
in Euxine trade, its people being among the chief naviga- 
tors there in the days of Xenophon. Civil discord led to 
tyranny, which lasted eighty-four years (until 280 ll.C.), 
and is said, when at its height, to have been the town’s 
best period. Clearchus, a pupil of Plato and Isocrates, 
who seized power in 364/3, was murdered in 353/2. He 
was succeeded by his brother Satyrus and then by his 
two sons Timotheus and Dionysius. Dionysius, who ruled 
337/6-305, extended his dominions in 334, supported 
Antigonus I, and finally took the title king. He was suc- 
ceeded by his widow Amustris (a Persian princess and 
former wife of Craterus); she married Lysimachus of 
Thrace (302) who soon abandoned her for Arsinoe, 
daughter of Ptolemy I. She returned to Heraclea and 
founded a city named Amastris, but was murdered by 
her sons. Lysimachus resumed control of Heraclea hut 
on his death (280) democracy was re-established. The 
rise of the Bithynian and Pontic kingdoms and the settle- 
ment of the Galatians in the interior steadily weakened 
the city and reduced its territory. Allied to Rome soon 
after 188, it was forced to join Mithridates in 74. Taken 
and sacked by the Romans in the Third Mithridatic War, 
it finally lost its prosperity, and the colony which Caesar 
founded there did not endure. Heraclea became a metro- 
polis of the Pontic Koinon in the second century a.d. 

Mcmnon, FCrH no. 434; Xcn. An. bits 5 7; Strabo 12 3. 

ft. Mugie, Rom. Rule Asia Min. 307 ft and index j C. Roebuck, 

on tan Trade and Colonization (1959), I2j; W. lloeplncr, llerakleia 
Ponttke (1966). ' T. R. S. II. 

HERACLEA (4) TRACHINIA, a Spartan colony 
founded in 426 b.c. in a strong position about 5 miles from 
Thermopylae, as a halting-place for armies marching to 
the north and also as a naval base. Owing to misgovern- 
ment by Spartan officials and raids by local tribes the 
colony scarcely fulfilled expectations. In the Corinthian 
War Heraclea was captured by Boeotians and Argivcs, 
who expelled the Peloponnesians. After a brief revival 
of Spartan control, Jason of Phcrae dismantled the 
fortifications and handed the city over to the Octaeans. 


Heraclea was forced to join the Aetolian League in 280 
and was sacked by the Romans in 191. 

Thuc 3. 92-3. Y. Blquignon, La Vallet du Sberchetot (1037). 

H. U. W. 

HERACLES (’ H paKXrrjs , '//paxAijf). Many details must 
remain obscure for us concerning this, the most popular 
and widely worshipped of Greek heroes. In the first 
place, we have lost all the older continuous accounts and 
also Plutarch’s ‘Life’ of him, which no doubt contained 
much valuable information, and are reduced to putching 
together many scattered references, with such late docu- 
ments as [Apollodorus] 2. 61 ff., Ilyginus, Fob. 29-36 as 
our basis. However, the following conclusions may be 
accepted as fairly certain. 

2. He is a hero, not a god, although occasionally wor- 
shipped as a god (Parnell, op. cil. infra, 97; on his cult 
see also Ch. Picard, TlCIl 1923, 241 ff., H. Seyrig, ibid. 
1927, 185 ff. and 369 fl.), for his name is tlieophonc, and 
no Greek deity is thus named from another. Heracles (cf. 
‘Diodes’), ‘I Ieia’s glory’, i.e. probably ‘glorious gift of 
IIera(lo his parents)’, is u typically human name. Behind 
all the rest of the story, then, must lie a man, real or, 
less likely, imaginary, the son of a Ilera-worshipping 
people. This fits excellently with the constant tradition 
that he was an Argive, or rather a Tirynthian, apparently 
of a younger branch of the Perseid dynasty (cf. II. 19. 
105), related to Euryslhcus of Argos, for whom he per- 
formed the Labours. If the real Heracles was prince or 
baron of Tiryns, the king of Argos (or Mycenae) might 
well have been his overlord, and it seems possible that 
distinguished service in some forgotten war or other 
exploit may have laid the first foundations of his vast 
reputation for strength and courage, though the stages by 
which he rose to his unique position in popular favour 
remain unknown. But his Argive nationality is supported 
by the geography of his Labours, six of them belonging 
to the Peloponnesus. By all accounts, tlusc were (1) The 
Nemean Lion. For authorities see Rose, Haiuib. CJk. 
Myth. 21 1, n. 1 T3 ; it may be remarked that in the earliest 
versions the beast was apparently not invulnerable 
(O. Berlhold, Die Unverwnndbm keit, 1911, 2 If.). (2) 
The Hydra of Lerna. (3) The Boar oT Prymanthus.(4) The 
Ilind of Ceryneia. (5) The Birds of Stymphalus. (6) The 
Stables of Augeas (authorities, Rose, ibid., n. 117 fF.)_ 
Nor arc the other six Labours inconsistent with Argive 
origin and residence. The seventh, the Cretan Bull, and 
the eighth, the Horses of Diomedes (q.v. 1), are in or near 
the Greek world, but the other four are quite outside it, 
and so about equally remote wherever we suppose 
Heracles’ home to have been; they are (9) The Girdle of 
the Amazon (q.v.), (10) Gcryon, (11) Cerberus, (12) The 
Apples of the Hespendes. All these last three are variants 
of one theme, the conquest of Death. The hero must go 
to an island in the extreme west, Erythcia (q.v.), and there 
overcome a triple-bodied monster, Geryon, and Ins 
attendants and take his cattle; or he must descend to the 
House of Hades and steal the infernal watch-dog; or, 
finally, he must pluck the golden apples from the dragon- 
guarded tree at the world’s end (further details and 
references in Rose, op. cit. 214 ff.). All these are mani- 
festly more elaborate forms of the simple and ancient 
tale that on one occasion Heracles met Hades and worsted 
him (II. 5. 395 ff., cf. Pind. Ol. 9. 33). The fact that 
they are variants one of another indicates that the cycle 
of the twelve Labours is artificial, made up to the round 
number, familiar anywhere in the wide region which used 
the Babylonian sexagesimal counting, by including 
duplicates. 

3. But the story is complicated by an attempt on the 
part of Thebes (already known to Homer, II. 19. 99) to 
acquire Heracles; cf. alcmene, Amphitryon. The only 
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legend of his birth and early adventures which we have 
is laid in Thebes, and in this connexion we must notice 
that he is often called Alcides, n name explained by that 
of the father of Amphitryon, Alcaeus (Apollod. 2. 50). 
As a matter of fuct, -/iAKafoj and AXKelbrjs are variants, 
respectively Boeotian, as we may suppose, and a trans- 
lation from it into a more normal Greek patronymic, of a 
name which meant no more than Valiant; and it is a 
reasonable guess that this Alcaeus was a Theban hero, 
with whom Heracles became identified by local zeal. To 
Alcaeus we inay attribute the little group of Boeotian 
adventures, the conquest of Orchomcnus (Apollod. ibid. 
67 ff.), the killing of the lion on Mt. Cithaeron (ibid. (15), 
which suspiciously resembles the Nemean labour, and 
the episode of the daughters of Thespius, all fifty of 
whom the hero enjoyed while the guest of their father 
(ibid. 06). 

4. Finally, an attempt was made by the Dorians to 
acquire him, with some success, since it was for a time 
a dogma of modern researchers that he was a Dorian 
hero. See ahgimius, hkhacudal. 

5* The Athenians were content to model their national 
heio upon him; see tiifsuus. 

6 . So far we have dealt with him simply as a hero; it 
is to be noted th.it he was on occasion identified with 
foreign gods. The stoiy that he was sold into slavery 
to Omphale, queen of Lydia (Soph. Track. 252; 
Apollod. ibid. 131—3), probably has hehind it some myth 
of an Oriental goddess and her inferior male consort. 
At the other end of the Mediterranean the famous temple 
of ‘Heracles’ at Gadena (Cadiz r), in a region under 
Carthaginian influence and with its Semitic-sounding 
taboo on swine (Silius llalicus 3. 22-3), is no doubt a 
shrine of Melqart (cf. Arrian, Anab . 2. 16. 4). In Egypt, 
Herodotus identifies him with one of the native deities 
(2. 43). The ancients themselves had noticed the diversity 
of these identifications, and early evolved a theory that 
Heracles was not one person but several (Herodotus and 
Arrian, locc. cit.). 

7. Outside the cycle of the Lahours, the chief events 
of Ins life, as generally told, are as follows. Hera pursued 
him from childhood with implacable enmity; here we 
may see a stock feature of the myths of Zeus’ children 
imported into a legend where, to judge by the hero’s 
name, it is little in place. She first attempted to destroy 
him by sending serpents to atlack him in his cradle 
(Hind. Nem. 1. 39 ff., nnd many later passages). These 
lie strangled. Later, when for his services to Thebes he 
had been given Megara, daughter of Creon (q.v. 2), to 
wife and she had borne him children, he murdered (her 
and) them in a fit of madness sent by Hera (Fur. II F t 
which puts this after the Labours; Apollod. ibid. 72 
makes them the penance prescribed by Delphi for his 
purification). In addition, incidentally to the Labours, 
he had a vast number of other adventures, traditionally 
classified into the TTpd(as, or independent exploits, and 
the ndpepya, which merely happened as incidents in the 
Labours proper. Of these only a few examples can he 
given. For the former, we may instance his dealings with 
Laomedon king of Troy, whom he killed and sacked his 
city, sparing, however, his son Podarces, later known as 
Priam (q.v.). This arose out of a naptpyov; on his return 
from the ninth Labour, bringing the girdle of Hippolyte, 
queen of the Amazons, he touched at Troy and found 
the city in distress as a result of Laomedon ’s treacherous 
dealings with Apollo and Poseidon, whom he cheated of 
their wage when they built the wall of his city. A sea- 
beast was ravaging the country and must be appeased 
by the sacrifice of Hesione, Laomcdon’s daughter. 
Heracles promised to kill the monster and save her 
if Laomedon would give him his famous horses; he 
fulfilled his part of the bargain, but Laomedon would 


not keep his, hence the campaign later (see Apollod., ibid. 
103-4, 134-6). For his second marriage and death see 
deianira; it is noteworthy that the manner of his death, 
by burning on a pyre on JVlt. Oetn, when he found 
Ncbsus’ poison overcoming him, is an interpolation into 
his original story, though an early one, due to the desire 
to find an aition for the ancient fire-ceremony there 
(Nilsson, Hist. Greek HeL (K.T. 1949), 63 f. ; to the refs, 
there add Nordisk TiJsknft (1923), 125). He is an intruder 
into the Argonautic story, hence perhaps the dropping of 
him early in the adventure, cf. hvi.as. One of the most 
singular ramifications of his legend is the story of Heracles 
the Dactyl (Paus. 8. 31. 3, statue at Megalopolis ; 5. 7. 6 ff., 
foundation of the Olympian Games by him and not, as 
generally said, by Heracles son of Alcmene). No 
plausible connexion between the hero and this gnome- 
like being has ever been suggested. 

8. Something has incidentally been said of his cult. 
Details are given in Farnell, ch. 5. It is interesting 
that, especially in private worship, he was commonly 
appealed to ns warder-off of evils and victor over them 
(dAtfiVatfoy, KaXMviKos). Naturally, his sundry identi- 
fications with other deities and his ambiguous status 
(mostly worshipped ns a hero but occasionally as a god) 
led to very great local variations in his ritual. The Cyme 
and Stoic schools seized on his reputation for hardiness, 
simple living, and valour in the service ot mankind to 
idealize him into the exemplar of the follower of their 
doctrines. 

9. Heracles is popular in all forms of archaic and 
classical art. His equipment of lion-skin, club and bow 
becomes canonical during the sixth century. In archaic 
and early classical art he is sometimes beardless when 
confronting the lion, otherwise bearded ; later often youth- 
ful The twelve labours first appear as a set in the metopes 
of the temple of Zeus at Olympia (c. 560 n.c.), which per- 
haps fixed the canon. 

See also amalthla, antakus, stones, sacred. 

Farnell, Hem-Cults. os ff , Frellen-Robcrt, Unechischt Mytholngir* 
( 1 894), ii 422 ff. In art, F Urommer, iHezivlrif Taten des iJerakles in 
antiken Kumt und Lileratur (1951), id , Vasenluten*, 1 ff. 

11 . J. R ; C. M. R. 

HERACLIDAE (TIpnKXetbai). The Dorians, who seem 
to have little mythology of their own, having tried to 
make Heracles (q.v.; cf. aegimius) a kind of connexion 
of theirs and his eldest son Hyllus a Dorian by adoption, 
formed the adventures of his sons into a legend legitimiz- 
ing their conquest of the Peloponnesus by making their 
kings descendants of the Perseidae. After sundry adven- 
tures, in which the sons of Heracles were persecuted by 
Furystheus and defended by Athens (Eur. ITeracl. ), they 
inquired of Delphi when they might return, and were 
told to do so at ‘the third harvest’. Hyllus supposed this 
to mean the third year, but failed and was killed in single 
comhnt against a Peloponnesian champion at the Isthmus. 
A hundred years later his descendant Temenus again 
inquired, and got the same reply, which was now inter- 
preted for him as meaning the third generation. The 
Dorians therefore tried again, in three companies, led 
by Temenus, Cresphontes, and the sons of Aristodemus, 
Eurysthcnes, and Procles. They entered by Elis, taking, 
again by oracular advice, the ‘three-cyed man’ for their 
guide; he turned out to be Oxylus of Aetolia, whose 
mule, or horse, had but one eye. Conquering the Pelo- 
ponnesus, they divided it into three parts, whereof 
Cresphontes took Messenia, Temenus Argos, and the 
sons of Aristodemus Lacedaemon, thus founding the 
dual kingship of Sparta. In the fighting Tisamenus, son 
of Orestes and grandson of Agamemnon, was killed, thus 
ending the line of the Pelopidae. 

See Apollod. 2. 167 ff ; Faun. 1. 41. 2; 3. l. 6; 5. 3. 5 ff.; 8. 5. 1 ; 
lldt. 9. 26. 4 ff. II. J. R. 
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HERACLIDES (i) PONTICUS, academic philosopher 
of the fourth century. Dorn of n wealthy and aristocratic 
family in Heradea on the Black Sea (Pontus), he came to 
Plato’s Academy m Athens as a pupil of Speusippus, 
although he also attended Aristotle’s lectures. He was 
placed in temporary charge of the Academy during 
Plato’s third visit to Sicily (361/360) and after the death 
of Speusippus (338) he was a candidate for the leader- 
ship. Defeated by only a few votes, Heraclides returned 
to Heraclea where he possibly opened his own school, lie 
was still alive in 322. 

The fragments of Heraclides’ writings, mostly dia- 
logues, reveal the wide variety of interests — ethical, 
political, physical, historical, and literary— characteris- 
tic of the fourth century .f Diogenes Laertius (5. 86-8) 
gives an incomplete list of titles of his works, includ- 
ing those on logic and metaphysics which are completely 
lost. 

Heraclides’ significance for posterity lies in four direc- 
tions: in the distinctive form of his dialogues; in physics, 
particularly astronomy; m his eschatology; and in his 
contribution to the Pythagorean legend. His dialogues 
were famous for their elaborate proems, their colourful 
use of historical personages, and the seductive quality of 
their anecdotes and myths. They influenced both Cicero, 
whose De Re Public a may give some indication of their 
characteristics, and Plutarch. In astronomy, ancient 
authorities credit him with (1) the hypothesis of the 
eaith’s axial rotation; (11) an attempt to explain the ap- 
parent movement of Venus in relation to the sun, 111 
which some scholars have seen a theory that both Venus 
and Mercury revolve around the sun, and the sun around 
the earth: hence a step towards the Tychonic system 
(Ileath, 255 ff. ; against, Frank, 212); (iii) a vague adum- 
bration of the heliocentric theory. Clearly Heraclides 
took part in the lively astronomical debate of his time, 
but the importance of his contribution is difficult to 
gauge, lri physics, Heraclides proposed a theory of ‘loose- 
jointed particles’ (dvap/xoi ny*oi), i.e. molecules, which 
he probably developed from Plato's Timaeus as an 
attempt to account for elemental change. In a]way typical 
of fourth-century philosophy, Heraclides combined this 
interest in science with an interest in eschatology and m 
such shamanistic figures, real or invented, as Ernpedo- 
timus, Abans, Pythagoras, and Empedocles. In the 
vision of Empedotimus (Fr. 96 and 98 Wehrli), the soul 
was described as substantial light, having its origin in the 
Milky Way. By hia use of Empedocles and Pythagoras as 
dialogue figures, Heraclides influenced the biographical 
tradition ; in particular, he may be responsible for 
Academic coluring in the Pythagorean legend. 

Heraclides has been seen alternatively as a highly 
original thinker, and as a dilettante. Perhaps the answer 
lies in his literary ability. Without great powers of 
scientific invention himself, he was in close and intel- 
ligent touch with the most fertile thought of his day, 
which he was able to present in an attractive form to 
succeeding centuries. 

Diog. I.acrt. v. 86—91; finffmcnta and testimonia newly collected 
and dismissed by F. Wehrli, Herahlndes Pnnttkos (Basel 1953), 
though O. Voss, De Herarhdis Pontict vt fa et scrtptis (L)jsh. Rostock 
iftgb), is still very useful; PIV via. 472 ff. ; Ueberwcg-Praechler, 
Grundriss 345; Zeller, Phil. d. Gr. ii/i. 1034 ff. ; R. ilirzel, Der 
Dialog (180.S) i; T. I„. Heath, Aristarchus of Samos (1911), 249; 
K. Frank, Plato und die sogentmnlen Pythagoreer (1923), 200 ff. ; J . 
Bidez, Eos, ou Platon et I'orient (1045). 5* ff. ; P- BoyancG. Hev. F.t. 
Anc. 1934, 321 ff. ; I. M. Lonic, Phronesis 1964, 156 ff. and Mnemos . 
1965. 126 ff. ; PW Suppl. xi. 675 ff. 1 - M. L. 

HERACLIDES (2) of Cyme, author of a Persian history 
( IlcpaiKa. ) written c. 350 b . c . One of Plutarch’s sources 
for the life of Artaxerxes II. 


HERACLIDES (3) LEMBUS of Callatis or Alexandria 
became an Egyptian civil servant at Oxyrhynchus, and 
was living at Alexandria in 170 B.c. 

Works: (i) 'IoropLai, a mythological r and historical 
commonplace-book, only known by five fragments; (2) 
/le/i/Jeurifcof Aoyo?, perhaps about Homer. (3) The Epi- 
tome of the ’Lives’ of Satyrus, and (4) the Epitome of the 
Jia hoyri of Sotion. These two collections of biographies 
of the Greek philosophers were much used by Diogenes 
Laertius. (5) A ‘I afe’ of Archimedes in Eutocius, In Arch, 
circ. dim., may be by him. (6) A selection from Aristotle’s 
lloXireiat. 

Fragments in Mtiller, ERG iii. 167. W. D. R. 

HERACLIDES (4) ofTarentum(fl.<\ 75 B.c.), physician. 
He was trained in the Herophilean school, but later 
became more empirical in his methods and, indeed, the 
most important empirical physician of antiquity. lie is 
highly praised by Galen for his technical skill and for his 
objectivity in the pursuit of truth. He seems to have 
practised dissection of human bodies, and this makes it 
probable that he worked in Alexandria. The names of 
fourteen works by him are known, and fragments of 
some of them are preserved in Galen ; his most important 
work was done on pharmacology, therapeutics, and 
dietetics. W. IX R. 

HERACLIDES (5) PONTICUS the Younger, gram- 
marian, from Heraclea Pontica, p»upil of Didymus, later 
taught at Rome under Claudius and Nero, and w r rote 
three hooks in Sapphic hcndecasyllables (Ath. 649 c) 
called / Uayai, which rnav have influenced Statius’ Silvae. 
These were erudite and obscure (Etym. Cud. 297, 50, 
Artem. 4. 63) in the style of Lycophron. He also wrote 
epic poems and Pyrrichae of winch nothing is known. 

Simemihl, Clesch gr. Lift. Alex. u. 196. C. M. D. 

HERACLITUS C HpduXctros), son of Bloson of Ephesus, 
probably came of royal blood and surrendered the (nomi- 
nal) kingship voluntarily to his brother. He is said instead 
of publishing his treatise (written c. 500 n.c. and surviving 
in brief but numerous fragments) to have deposited it in 
the temple of Artemis. 

Heraclitus’ hook opened by assigning the traditionally 
divine attribute of eternity not (like the Milesian philo- 
sophers) to a primary substance but to the universal 
Logos, which men can hut do not understand, although 
their experience (like all occurrences) is governed by it. 
Following Anaximander he conceived the universe as a 
ceaseless conflict of opposites regulated by an unchanging 
law, but he found in this law the proper object of under- 
standing; it is the Logos which spans but could not exist 
without the cosmic process :‘people do not understand how 
what is at variance accords (has one logos) with itself, an 
agreement in tension as with bow and lyre’ (fr. 51). This 
Logos Heraclitus equated with transcendent wisdom and 
the elemental fire. So ‘God is day-night, winter-summer, 
war-peace, satiety-famine’, and when we are aware of 
one opposite of any pair, our standpoint is partial and 
perceptual, our linguistic activity one of using ‘names’ not 
’discourse’ or logos (fr. 67). Hence in politics ‘the people 
must fight for the law as for a wall’ (fr. 44), for ‘all human 
laws are nourished by the divine which is one’ (fr. 114). 
Unlike his predecessors Heraclitus disbelieved in the 
genesis of the universe in time and the Stoics were wrong 
in thinking he believed in a periodic world-conflagration. 
In the perpetual stream of creation ‘all things are an ex- 
change for fire and fire for all things, as goods for gold 
and gold for goods’ (fr. 90), but ‘the world-order (xoa^or) 
was not made by any god or man but was, is, and will be 
everliving fire being kindled in measures and quenched 
in measures’ (fr. 30). 


FGrH iii. 689. 
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Heraclitus* challenge to mankind is to learn to under- 
stand (£vvUvai) the discourse of nature, i.e. to know the 
'natural* wny to discourse and act. Wisdom lies not in 
much learning (tr. 40) hut in the awakening of the entire 
soul from the slumber of its private wants and opinions 
to awareness of the 'common* world-order. Thus all 
knowledge is self-knowledge ('I sought for myself* fr. 
101). ‘The dry soul is wisest* (fr. 1 18), for it approximates 
more to the divine fire. Nevertheless, compared with God 
man is a child in wisdom, his speech at best a lisping 
version of the divine discourse (fr. 79). Accordingly 
Heraclitus writes consciously in the oracular style of 
Delphi, aiming 'neither to say nor conceal but to indicate’ 
the tiuth (lr. 93). 

Heraclitus’ physics and astronomy are elementary. His 
achievement is that he is the first Greek writer to inquire 
what discourse is and how it can be true and to find 
the intelligible principle of the universe not only in an 
external order (like Anaximander), hut primarily m the 
depths which the philosophic soul discoveis within itself 
and cannot fathom because it itself deepens them (fm. 
45, H5). 

1 . IlywoHT, Her n( lit 1 Ephesii Ueltquiae (TH77); Diels, Vorsokr* 
i no-go Unmet, E(JP 130 ft., (). A (jignn, Lhitersuchungen zu 
Heiahltt ( 1015) 1 t* S. Kjrk, Heraclitus . The C iosmte Eragmrnts( 1 954) , 
Kirk Haven, Presocratu Philosopher*, rh. (>; Zclk’i -JVlundolfo, La 
plosofia tin (hen j iv (lyhi); (J inline, Hut Lift. Phil. 1 403 ft ; 
PW Suppl x . 246 ft. A. II C. 

HERALDS (,o;pinci0 in Homeric times were important 
aids o 1 the kings used lor u multiplicity of tasks such as 
maintaining order in meetings, making proclamations, 
and bearing messages. They were under the protection 
of Hermes, were inviolable, and carried a herald’s staff 
as a symbol of authority. I11 latei Greece they retained 
much of their impoi tance, assisting magistrates in 
assemblies and lawrourts and bearing messages ro oilier 
States. In this capacity they are to he distinguished from 
ambassadors, who were authorized not only ro transmit 
messages but also to negotiate. Heralds could circulate 
freely even during wars and so at times were sent to open 
negotiations and request permission to send ambassa- 
dors. The Roman public crier (praero) was a more humble 
attendant of magistrates. Sec also war, nuLES oi . 

J A O. L. 

HERCULANEUM was built on a spur projecting from 
the lower slopes ol Vesuvius, c. 5 miles from Naples, on 
the coast road to Nuceria Alfaterna; it covered c. 26 
arres. Strabo (5. 4. 8) says that it was settled, like 
Pompeii, successively by Osrans, Etruscans, Pclasgians, 
and Sammtcs; hut the Greek character of the town- 
plan suggests Greek colonization (6th c. ?) and the 
influence of Naples. During Samnilc occupation Hercu- 
laneum was in the league headed by Nuceria, but Roman 
intervention in Campania (326-307 R.r.) brought the 
towTi into the Roman confederacy. In the great Italian 
rebellion Heiculancum joined the rebels, was reduced 
in 8g n.c., and became a Roman municipium ; her meddix 
tuticus was superseded by duoviri. Though small (c. 
4,000) the town was wealthy; in the early Empire her 
public buildings were richly ornamented, and her upper 
classes lived elegantly. The earthquake of a.d. 63 did 
serious damage (Seneca, QNat. 6. 1. 2); the eruption of 
Vesuvius in a.d. 79 was fatal. Herculaneum was buried 
deep under heavy volcanic ash; the covering solidified 
to a form of tufa. As a result the buildings have collapsed 
more completely than at Pompeii, hut having been more 
completely sealed, their furnishings are better preserved. 

In the eighteenth century excavation began in search of 
works of art. By shaft and tunnel the theatre and, later, 
the basilica were reached and robbed. In the nineteenth 
century tunnelling was abandoned in favour of complete 


excavation; systematic work on the site was resumed in 
1927. 

Herculaneum differs profoundly from Pompeii. The 
Greek town-plan is completely regular. The streets show 
no signs of heavy traffic, there are no stepping-stones for 
pedestrians, no painted notices on the walls; shops are 
less obtrusive. Herculaneum was a residential, not a 
commercial town, the main industry being fishing. The 
houses show great variety in construction and plan, more 
modern than Pompeii. The principle of lighting from 
inner court and windows is freely used; upper stories are 
built with confidence. Most of the houses show taste 
and refinement as well ns wealth, notably those that 
overlook the sea, with their terraces and gardens. In 
conti ast is the Casa a grattccio, lightly built of rubble in 
a timbered frame, with small apartments separately 
accessible. 

Luxuiious villas were common in the neighbourhood, 
and the Villa of the Papyri, north-west ol the town, 
excavated m the eighteenth century, yielded numerous 
statues and an Epicurean’s library of papyrus rolls, 
mainly the work of Philodemus of Gadnru. Recent 
excavations on the north of the site have revealed the 
lower side of the colonnaded forum, and on the east 
part of an unusually grand palaestra. 

iNsritirTiONs CIl. x. 1.56-70 M. UiiKKiern, Storm drgh staei di 
Ercolano , J. DoIolIi, Clampumen (iHyo), 214 ft,, E. R. ftarkrr, Buried 
Herculaneum (iqoH) , A. Muiun, Ercolano ' (1950), id , I nunvi semi 
di Ercolano (1 voR.. iqsq); U. Cnrrmtftnn. Pompeu (iqi 6). 180 ft ; 
t oinparrtti and di* Petra, La 1 'illa Lrculanest (18H3R V'. Catalano, 
Storm di Eiculano (njsj). R. M. 

HERCULES, Roman pronunciation of Heracles (q.v.). 
His is perhaps the earliest foreign cult to he received 
in Rome, the Ara Muxima (see Platncr-Ashby, 253), 
which was his most ancient place of worship, being 
within the pomerutm of the Palatine settlement. It was 
probably desired to make the Forum Boarium, in which it 
stood, a market-place under the protection of a god better 
known than the local deities. The theory of some ancients 
(as Propertius 4. 9. 71 1L) that he is identical with Semo 
Sancus Dius Fidius (q.v.), although revived in modern 
times by Preller (P relic r- Jordan, Rmnische Mythulagie 3 
(1881-3) h. 272 IT.) is untenable, and seems ultimately to 
rest on nothing better than the interpretation of Dius 
Fidius as Ions films. Ills cult had become very popular 
with merchants, no doubt because of bis supposed ability 
to avert evil of all kinds (see Heracles) and the long 
journeys involved in his Labours and other exploits. It 
was common to pay him a tithe of the profits of an enter- 
prise (see, e.g., Eliz. C. Evans, Cults nf the Sabine Terri- 
tory (U.S.A. 1 939), 70 fF.); this was not confined to 
commercial dealings but included spoils of warfare. 

IFis worship at the Ara Maxima had some interest- 
ing features. No other god was mentioned (Plut. 
Quaest. Rom. 90, citing Varro); no women were admitted 
(Propcrt. ibid. 21 ff.); dogs were excluded (Plut. loc. 
at.). The ritunl was originally in the hands not of the 
Pontiffs but of two Rentes, the Potitii and Pinarii, of 
whom the former were senior (Plut. ihid. 60, Veranius 
ap. Macrob. Sat. 3. 6. 14); in the censorship of Appius 
Claudius Coccus, 312 B.c., it passed to the State (Aspcr 
ap. Macrob. ibid. 13). It was performed in Greek fashion 
(Varro ap. Macrob. ibid. 17). The exclusion of women is 
found also in his cult at Lanuvium (Tert. Ad nat. 2, 7). 

For his numerous other places of worship at Rome, 
see Platner-Ashby, 251 ff. ; Nash, Piet. Diet. Rome i. 
462 ff. The most important, after the Ara Maxima, are 
a sanctuury of Hercules Cubans within Caesar’s Gardens, 
temples of Hercules Custos near the Circus Flaminius 
(probably c. 221 B.c.), of Hercules Invictus near the 
Porta Tngemina, of Hercules Musarum near the Circus 
Flaminius (erected by Fulvius Nobilior c. 187 b.c.), of 
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Hercules Pompeianua near the Circus Maximus, of 
Hercules Victor (dedicated by Mummius in 142 b.c.), 
and of Hercules Victor (Invictus), a round temple in the 
Forum Boanum decorated with frescoes by Pacuvms. 

Identification or comparison with Hercules was com- 
mon among the later emperors, as Commodus (S.II.A. 
Comm. 1. 8. 5), Maximinus {Maxim. 18. 4. 9; 6. 9). 

Wissowa, RK 271 ff. ; J. Bayct, Le\ Origines de VHercule rnnunn 
(1926), Lutle, RR 213 fl , D. van Ucrchcm, 'ilcrculc Mc-lquart u 
J'Ara Maxima', Rend. Pont. 32 (1959/60), Oi if 11 J. it. 

HERCYNIAN FOREST, German mountains, properly 
the wooded heights of Thuringia and Bohemia. Origin- 
ally put near the Pyrenees (schol. ad Dionys. Per. 286) 
or among Celts (schol. Ap. Kliod. 4. 640) near the North- 
ern Ocean (Diod. 5. 21, etc.), Aristotle (Me/e. 1. 13) 
placed it in north Europe, Timaeus found the Danube’s 
sources in it ([Anst.J Mir. Ausc. 105). The name came to 
be used for all the wooded mountains extending from the 
Rhine to the Carpathians. Caesar (BGall. 6. 25) heard 
that it was more than nine days’ journey wide, sixty days’ 
travel long from the Black Forest along the Danube’s 
northern bank, and thence turned north. Strabo (7. 290) 
extends it from Lake Constance and Danube sources 
to tbe north frontier of Bohemia and Moravia. After 
the exploratory conquests of Tiberius and Drusus the 
Hercynian Forest was clearly distinguished from the 
Alps and was identified with the heights extending round 
Bohemia and through Moravia to Hungary (Pliny, UN 
4. 80, 99-100; Tac. Germ. 28, 30). In Ptolemy (Geo#. 2. 
11. 7) the name is restricted to a range between the 
Sudetes and the Carpathians. E. H W. 

HERDONIAE ( Herdunia , Erdonia , Eidoniae), a town in 
Apulia which overlooked the Carapelle near modern 
Ordona 1 1 miles south-east of Foggia. The surrounding 
Dauman cemeteries attest its early importance. In the 
late Republic it received a wall circuit (still partially 
visible) and grew in importance when it became a stage 
on the Via Traiana. Recent excavations have uncovered 
many of the internal streets and buildings. Centuriation 
systems based on twenty actus grids occupy the land to 
east and west of the town. 

CIL ix. 64 fr , T. Ashby and R. Gmdner, PR, SR 1916, 148 ff ; 
1 ’ Johnson, The Faru'ill Collection ] J. Mcrtcns, Ordona, 2 vols. 
(Brussels, 1965-7). G. D. D. J. 

HERENNIUS (i, PW 44) SENECIO, a native of Ilis- 
pnma Baetica, was its quaestor and afterwards supported 
Pliny the Younger «n the prosecution of Baebius Massa, 
an oppressive governor of Baetica (a.d. 93). He wrote 
the ‘Life’ of Helvidius Priscus and was put to death by 
Domitian. His memory was attacked by M. Aquihus 
Rcgulus. A. M. 

HERENNIUS (2, PW 3 1 ) MODESTINUS, one of the 
last classical Roman jurists. A pupil of Ulpianus (q.v. 1), 
he was pruefeclus vigilum at some time between 226 and 
244, and an apparently recent responsum of his is cited in 
a rescript of 239, but little else is known of his life. lie 
was one of the live jurists singled out as authoritative 
in the ‘Law of Citations’ (426), but this is perhaps attri- 
butable more to his late date than to any outstanding 
merits. His works seem to have been mainly handbooks 
for students and practitioners, but they included an 
extensive collection of his Responsa (nineteen books). 
He cites previous jurists rarely (imperial constitutions 
more often) and he seems to have relied mainly on 
Ulpian and Paulus (q.v. 1), his few citations of earlier 
jurists being perhaps at second hand. He wrote a mono- 
graph in Greek on the grounds of exemption from 
guardianship, and this has been adduced as evidence 
that Greek was his mother tongue, but it is at least as 


likely that the work was intended for those who had 
recently been made citizens by the constitutio Antoni- 
niana ( see citizenship, roman). I). N. 

HE RILL US of Carthage, pupil of Zeno of Citium and 
founder of a separate Stoic sect. He seems to have treated 
knowledge as the supreme end, the life of moral virtue 
as a subordinate end (uttotcAis), and to have added 
that the subordinate end differs in detail for different 
men according to their circumstances; the natural goods 
of life, in distinction from knowledge and virtue, he 
treated as strictly indifferent. The sect of the 'lipL AAeioi 
seems not to have survived 200 li.c. 

Tcstimonia in von Ainim, SVF i 91-93. W. D. R. 

HERMAGORAS of Temnos (fl. c. 150 n.c.), the most 
influential rhetor of the Hellenistic period, author of 
an elaborate system of rhetoric which we know in fair 
detail from later writers, especially Quintilian and 
llermogcnes. lbs most important work concerned 
evptais ; he did little for the theory of style. By discussing 
not only themes involving particular situations (viroOtoas) 
but also general themes (0 facts, e.g. ‘should a man 
marry?’), he helped to extend the scope of rhetorical 
education to cover moral and philosophical subjects. 
His complex und subtle classification of the ardacis 
( status , ’issues’) of cases was decisive for later theory 
(see RHFTOR 1 C, GHFFK, § 4), and it is this for which he 
was mostly remembered. 

D MatthcR, Tlrrnuigmae Temmtae Teshmunta et Fragmenta ( 1962) ; 
id , Lustrum 1958, 58 fl ; Cj. A. Kennedy, The Art oj Persuasion in 
(1963), 30 j 11 D. A. K. 

HERMAPHRODITUS or Aphroditus. The concept 
of this bisexual divinity is perhaps due originally to 
certain marriage rites in which the sexes exchange 
clothing; the god was then fashioned to fit and explain 
the rite. Aphroditus (Hesych. s.v.; Macroh. Sat . 3. 8. 2) 
is found at Amathus in Cyprus. A unique dedication, 
of the early fourth century B.c., attests the cult of Herm- 
aphroditus in Attica (Atli. Mitt. 1937, 7 f . ; cl. Theophr. 
Char. 16. 10; Alciphr. Epist. 3. 37). Fourth-century art 
portrayed I lermaphroditus as a beautiful youth with 
developed breasts; later art as an Aphrodite with male 
genitals. Ovid (Met, 4. 285-38K) relates the myth of the 
union in one body of 1 lermaphroditus, son of Hermes 
and Aphrodite, and the nymph Salmacis. 

Nilsson, Feste 369 ff; M Drlcourt. Hermaphrodite, Mythes et 
riles de la buexualiti’t dans I'anttquitf classique (1958, Engl, ti ansi 1961) 

F. R. VV. 

HERMARCHUS of Mytilcne, Epicurean, studied under 
Epicurus in Mytilene before the school was moved to 
Lampsacus in 310 b.c., and in 270 he succeeded Epicurus 
as head of the school. Epicurus' will enjoins his heirs to 
put part of the revenues of his estate at Hermarchus’ 
disposal for the maintenance of the school, and bequeaths 
to him the whole of Epicurus’ library. With Epicurus, 
Metrodorus, and Polyaenus, Hermarchus was treated as 
representing the authoritative form of the Epicurean 
doctrine. 

Works: Ilpos TlXdrtiiva, Ilpos AptoTorc Xyv, ’ E-jTiaToXiKd 

1TC pi *E(l7T€boKXfOVS i JJcpl TWV fJLO.0r) p.a.T(iiV, all of them 
polemical works. 

K. W. CJ. Krohn, Der Epikureer Hermarchus (1921). W. D. R. 

HERMES (1) (‘ Epfjtclas , *Epp.i\s), one of the younger 
gods in myth, though in reality he is probably one of the 
oldest and most nearly primitive in origin. Mis name may 
occur on a tablet from Pylos. The most plausible explana- 
tion of his name is that it is connected with cpp. a, and 
signifies the daemon who haunts or occupies a heap of 
stones, or perhaps a stone, set up by the roadside for 
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some magical purpose (examples of such in Frazer, GB, 
see index s.v. ‘Stoness’ and art. stones, sacked, herein). 
Tradition and cult facts combine to make him Arcadian; 
he was son of Zeus and Maia dnughtcr of Atlas, born 
on Mt. Cyllene on the fourth day ot the month {Hymn. 
Horn. Merc, ig; four is Hermes' number), lie was 
cunning from birth, and on the first day of his life invented 
the lyre, stole Apollo’s cattle, impudently denied the 
theft, and was reconciled to his elder brother. The 
merry tone of the hymn is characteristic. Hermes never 
had much concern with the higher moral or philosophical 
developments ot religion : the writings ascribed to 
Hermes (q.v. 2) Trismegistus have nothing to do with the 
Greek Hermes hut are the result of fathering on the 
Egyptian Thoth, who was identified with lum, certain late 
mystical philosophizings. For the most part, Hermes has 
a subordinate pait in myth, being rathei a messenger of 
the gi eater gods, and especially of Zeus, than an inde- 
pendent actor. Hence the shape lie takes when repre- 
sented in fully human form is that of a herald, equipped 
for travelling with a broad-brimmed hat and a stout 
pair of sandals and carrying the kerykeion (Fat. eadiueus) 
or herald’s stafT (to be distinguished from the magic 
wand which also he bears on occasion, sec de Waele, 
The Alagic Staff , The Hague, 1927). but he was from 
early times shown, and continued to be so represented, 
as a ineic stock or stone, a lierin, having generally a 
human head caivcd at the top and a phallus hall-way 
up it. The latter is, indeed, a characteristic emblem of 
this god, who was always interested 111 fertility; which 
peih.ips is why we find him occasionally united wiLli a 
goddess connected with feilility. Aphrodite (mother by 
him ol llermaphrodiliis, Ovid, l\let. 4. zN8; of Priapus, 
q.v., see Hyginus, bah 160, cf. H. Herter, De Priapu, 
64), Hecate (q v.), 01 brimo (sc hoi. Fycophron, 1176, cf. 
Piopcrt. 2. 2. 11-12), 1 lerse daughter of Ccciops (Ovid, 
Met. 2. 70H 11 .). One ol Ins most striking functions may 
also derive in part from his connexion with fertility, 
though lus occupation as messenger ptobahly has some- 
thing to do with it. lie is the Guide of Souls, from 
Homer (or at least Od 24. 1 ff., he that genuinely 
llomeiic or not) onvvaids. In tins respect he is unique 
among the gods, unless we count the Dioscuri (qq.v.) as 
originally divine; fur the others belong either to the 
upper or the lower woilcl, the peculiar position of Perse- 
phone, fur whom see dimeter, not constituting a real 
exception. It is in this connexion especially that Ins 
magic wand (see above) becomes prominent (e.g. Verg. 
Aen. 4. 242 IF, where see the lurther material collected 
by Pease ad loc., and add Wilamowitz-Mocllendorff, 
Glaube der HelJrnen (1021) ii. 147, n. 2). Such a wand is 
the charactci islic implement of a necromancer. It is not 
particulai ly remarkable that he is the god of merchants 
and others who use roads, including thieves, though the 
latter characteristic illustrates Ins non-moral nature (for 
lllusti rttions see A r.Plut. 1155, with scliol., Plut. Quaest. 
(Jruer. ss. with Ilalliday’s note). In Crete we find him 
associated with a piece of ritual topsy-tuivydom, for 
which cf. kronos, saturnus. At the Hermaea there (city 
not specified) masters waited on their slaves as they 
feasted (Adi. 630 b). For a deity with chthoman associa- 
tions he has very little to do with divination and oracles; 
Apollo grants him an obscure minor form of divining, 
in the Homeric Hymn, 550 If., and he had an oracle at 
Pharae (Pans. 7. 22. 2 3). Here the consultant, after 
paying his respects to the god, stopped his ears till he 
got beyond the market-place where the temple stood; 
the first words he heard when he unstopped them were 
the answer to any question he had asked of Hermes. 
This is no more than a systematization of one of the 
most usual forms of omen, the kXtjBcov or unintentionally 
significant utterance. 


Two other functions show' a longer development from 
the old daemon of the roadside, if that is what lie originally 
was. A herald must of course state his business plainly 
and on occasion plead the cause of those who sent him. 
Hence from a fauly early date Hermes is associated with 
oratory. When to this is added the invention, already 
told, oi the lyre, we can see how he became in tunc a 
general patron ol literature, Hoi ace even calling thus- 
who follow’ it ‘Mercunales uiri' ( Garm . 2. 17. 29-30). It 
is less evident why he is constantly regarded, in classical 
tunes, as the patron of young men and their exercises, 
and himself represented m statuary as a young man. The 
stages are perhaps as follows: fertility easily passes into 
the notion of luck or good fortune; luck is needed by 
those who engage in athletic contests (cl. HEcate), hut 
the most regular practitioners ol such things are the 
younger men, whose athletic training formed an im- 
portant part ot their education in every normal Greek 
State. 

Hermes is popular in archaic and classical art, often 
escorting heroes, with herald’s wand, winged cap, and 
hoots (later sandals). In archaic art he is bearded and clad 
111 a short chiton, later often naked and, apart from 
archaizing heads of phallic berms, young. His adventuies 
as a baby arc found on some archaic vases. 

finrncll, Cult 1 v 1 ff., lor lus wot ship generally; Nihiuon, Feitc 
iKK ff., fm I11H non-AtiiL, I. Heubner, Atttsche Feste (1932), 217, tor 
riiis (unirnpni tanr) AtUr cult, K. Kercnyi, ‘Hermes, der Seclenluhrri 1 , 
Albue I’tpi/tur 1 (1044), J. Duchemm. La Imulettr et la lyre. 
Keihetches sm fi-j ortgints past males de la poesie , 1 Hermt\ el Apollon 

H. J K., C. M. K. 

HERMES (2) TRISMEGISTUS, a clumsy translation 
of Egyptian ‘Thoth the very great’, with the adj. em- 
phasized by repetition (W. Scott, Hermetica 1. 5, note 
1). When so named, Thoth is the leputcd author of the 
philosophico-i eliginus treatises known collectively as 
Hermetica (?ee gnosticism), also of sundry works on 
astrology, magic, and alchemy. These are invariably late, 
Egyptian in the sense of being produced in Egypt by 
men of Greek speech, and (except for the astrological 
hooks Nock, Gnomon 103c), 350 fl.) contain little or 
nothing of native Egyptian doctrine or custom. Their 
attribution to the Egyptian god of letters is a result of the 
then prevalent enthusiasm for the supposed ancient wis- 
dom of Egypt and of the older Oriental cultures generally. 

W. Scott A. S. FerKusun, Hermetica (1024 36), edition by A. D. 
Nock and A J . Kcstujgicrc i-i\ (1945 54); A. J I r e 9 lu«i*ie, La Re rela- 
tion d ’ 11 emits 7 'nsmtgisU 1 iv 11944-54). II. J. K. 

HERMESIANAX of Colophon, probably horn c. 300 
R.c., was a pupil of Philetas (schol. Nic. Ther. 3). His 
mistress’s name, which he took as title for his collection 
of elegies, was Feontion (Alh. 13. 597 b). 

Works. The Persica (schol. Nic. Ther. 3) may have 
contained the story of Nanis and Cyrus (Parth. 22 — - fr. 
6). The Leontwn was in three books. One line describing 
Polyphemus gazing out to sea is definitely cited from 
book 1 . This suggests a treatment of the Polyphcmus- 
Galatea story, cf. fr. 7. 69-74, and two other bucolic 
love-stories (frs. 2 and 3) may have hecn narrnted in 
this book. Book 2 contained the tale of Arccophon and 
Arsinoe, the rejected suitor and the callous maid, who is 
punished by being turned into stone (Ant. Lib. Met. 39), 
possibly also the story of Leucippus’ incest with its tragic 
sequel (Parth. 5). From book 3 Athenacus (13. 597 b) has 
preserved a 'catalogue of love-affairs’. In the manner of 
contemporary Peripatetic biographers, e.g. Chamaeleon, 
Hermesianax details the loves, unrequited or otherwise 
unlucky, of a series of poets, starting with Orpheus and 
ending with Philetas, and of philosophers (Pythagoras, 
Socrates, Aristippus). Three times in the fragment the 
poet addresses Feontion herself, hut it is unlikely that he 
used this device throughout the poem. Of the remaining 
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fragments (8— 1 1 ) one is cited from an 'Elegy on the 
Centaur Eurytion’. 

The loss of most early Alexandrian poetry has given 
to the long fragment from the l.eontwn an importance 
which it hardly merits. It is true that Hermesianax illus- 
trates many features found in later representatives of 
that poetry, e.g. a loudness for ‘glosses’, an interest m 
love, especially if it be unhappy, and in aetiology, but, 
though he is a tolerable metrist despite his monotonous 
habit of ending the first half of a pentameter with an 
adjective and the second with the substantive which it 
qualifies, he possessed, to judge by what remains of his 
poetry, a very mediocre brain. Thus Homer is made the 
lover ol Penelope and Hesiod of Eoia, a name taken lioin 
a poem attributed to him; Alcaeus and Anacreon are 
rivals for the love of Sappho, and Socrates is the lover of 
Aspasia! If this is meant to be comical, the humorous 
element is not made evident. 

Trxis Powell, (.'oil. Alex, ylr iofi; Diehl, Anth. Tyt. (Jraec. II 1 , 
lllML. vi, 5O — f>4 . 

(Jini-jiai, la ILKA umn Meib^cs, ‘1 Icrmesiun.ix ( 2 )’, in PW vui. 
821 tl h. A U ; C. A. T. 

HERM1AS (1), tyrant of Alameus (in Mysia, opposite 
Lesbos) e . 355 B.<\ A former student of the Academy 
(though he never met Plato), he introduced a more 
moderate regime, admitting the Platomsts Erastus and 
Coriscus of Scepsis to a share in his power and encourag- 
ing them to found a new philosophical school at Assos. 
There they were joined on Plato’s death (3 48) by Aristotle, 
Xenocrates, and Callisthenes, and later hy Theophras- 
tus. Aristotle became an intimate friend of Hermias 
and married his niece and adopted daughter Pythias, 
llermias possessed a formidable naval, military, and 
financial power, and was virtually independent of the 
Persian Empire. He negotiated, with Aristotle’s assis- 
tance, an understanding with Macedonia. I11 341, 
however, he was treacherously arrested at a conference 
with Mentor, and sent captive to the C 5 re.it King, who 
vainly tried to coerce him into revealing Philip’s plans 
and executed him. He was a recipient of Plato’s sixth 
epistle and is said to have written on the immortality 
of the soul. 

Vv’. J u»_*gt:r, Aristotle (1034), 105 , I). E. W. Wurmcll, Yale St tubes 
in Clawu al Philology v (11335). D IC. W. VV. 

HERMIAS (2), choliambic poet, of Curion, not before 
the third century 11. c., reviled the Stoics (Ath. 563 d). 

Powell, Coll. Alex. 237; (J. A. t.erhanl, Phoimx ion Koluphon 
(iyoy), 213. 

HERMIONE, in mythology, daughter of Mcnelaus and 
Helen (qq.v.; OJ. 4. 14 and often in later authors). 
Possihlv she was originally a goddess, as her name occurs 
as a title of Demetcr and Persephone (Ilesychius, s.v.). 
She was at various times (details differ in different 
authors, see Weizsacker in Koscher’s Lexikon , s.v.) 
betrothed to Orestes and Neoptolemus (1) (qq.v.). 
According to Eur. Or. 1655 Neoptolemus never married 
her, hut in Eur. Andr. he did so, was murdered by 
Orestes while at Delphi inquiring why Herrnione 
was childless, and she was carried off by Orestes. All 
authors, save schol. Pind. Nem. 10. 12, citing Ibycus, 
who says she married Diomedes, agree that she became 
Orestes’ wife and mother (Paus. 2. 18. 6) of his son 
Tisamenus. 

HERMIPPUS (1), Athenian comic poet and brother of 
Myrtilus (q.v.), won at least one victory (435 B.c.) at the 
City Dionysia and four at the Lenaea, the first f. 430 
B.c. (IGii 2 . 2325. 57, 113, Hesperia 1943, 1 ff.). Wc have 
ten titles and 100 fragments. AproirwXiSf?, in which 
Hyperbolus and his mother were ridiculed (cf. Ar. Nub. 
551 ff. cum schol.), must belong to the period 421-416. 


Fr. 46 (from an unnamed play) refers to Cleon’s attack 
on Pericles 111 431 or 430; fr. 63 (from <Popp.otf>opoi) is of 
interest because it names (with jokes interspersed) the 
characteristic imports to Athens from various Medi- 
terranean countries c. 430 420 B.c., and fr. 82 (play 
unnamed) represents Dionysus giving his opinions on 
different wines. Several of Hcrmippus’ titles indicate 
mythological burlesque. 

FCU 11 380 ff., CAP 1 224 ff ; FAC 1 284 ff. K. J. D. 

HERMIPPUS (2) of Smyrna (fl. 3rd c. b.c.), Peripatetic 
biographer and follower of Callimachus, wrote a vast 
work (descending to Ins own time) on famous writers, 
philosophers, and law-givers, which Plutarch used. 
Hcrmippus deliberately falsified history, revelling in 
sensationalism, particularly m death scenes. Fi figments in 
Diog. I ^aert. Perhaps 1 lermippus also wrote tfVuro/tfr a. 

F 1 I<J ill. 35-54; additional fis lislcd by Ih'ibfres, PW , i. v 

F. W W. 

HERMIPPUS (3), grammarian of the time of Trajan 
and Hadrian, from Berylus (a village ol the interior, not 
the harbour-town, according to llic Suda). By birth a 
slave, he became a pupil of Pinion (q v. 5) of Dyblo'i. 
His works include 'OvtipoKpirtKa m live books; Ihpl 
tpdnpiiS oy; and llepi Tiov 7 nitbeia b{aTrpcip(ivTim' oovXwv. 

FHC 111 35, Srhmul— St Jlilin u, 2, 8()H. 

HERMOCRATES (d. 407 b.c.), Syracusan statesman 
and general, much (perhaps exaggeratedly) admired hy 
Thut ydides, w ho saw 7 in him a Sicilian Pericles lie urged 
a pan-Sice) lot front against Athenian intervention at 
the conference of Gela (424), and as leader of the 
moderates in 415, contrasted with the demagogue 
Athenagoras, he organized resistance to Athens’ gieal 
expedition. Next year lie was unsuccessful as general, 
but the arrival of Gvlippus (q.v.) remvigoruted the 
defence, and I lermocralvs’ tactics helpe 1 to bring about 
the Athenian disaster. 

Hennocnites commanded the Syracusan squadron sent 
to assist Sparta in 41 2. The more radical democracy 
under Diodes (q.v. 1) exiled him in absentia, hut idler 
C’yzicus (410) he continued in Spartan service ns a 
mercenary captain. Returning to Sicily in 408, he raided 
Carthaginnn-lield territory, and w ith model ate demo- 
cracy, perhaps even with tyranny, as Ins uirn he made an 
attempt on Syracuse m the course of which he W'as killed. 
Dionysius I (q.v.) married his daughter. 

Thur f> R; Xrn Hell 1 ; Diod. Sic 1 1. H. Wcntlrri, St-ihen und 
Alhen ( 1 05 f>) ; K F. Strohckcr, lhanvsios I (11158); II. D Westlakr, 
Bull. Hylands Lihr. xh (1958/y), 2313 d.; r.(jrOat.u, JmukuAos jybb. 

102 If. A. O. W. 

HERMOGENES (i) (t. 200 b.c.), a Greek architect. 
Ilis only known works are the temple of Dionysus 
at Tcos and the temple of Artemis Lcucophrycne at 
Magnesia -on-Maeander, both in the Ionic Order. From 
these, and from his hooks about them, Vitruvius (q.v.) 
derived some of the principles of proportion included 
in his own hook. But the remains of the two temples do 
not exactly agree with the precepts he attributes to 
Hermogencs; nor was the octastyle pseudodipteral type 
of temple invented by Hermogencs as he states. He 
also includes Ilcrmogenes among those architects w'ho 
objected to the use of the Doric Order in sacred buildings 
because of the complications arising from the spacing of 
the triglyphs. Strabo praises the Magnesian temple, and 
it is probable that Hermogencs’ influence on Roman 
architecture of the Augustan period was considerable. 
Hermogencs son of Harpalus, mentioned in an inscription 
of Prienc (no. 207), may be the same man. 

Vitr. 3. 3 ; 4. 3 ; 7 praef. ; Strabo 14. 1. 40 (c. 647). 

H. W. R ; R. E. W. 
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HERMOGENES (2, PW 22) of Tarsus (2nd c. a.d.), 
rhetor. A child prodigy, admired by M. Aurelius, he 
failed to fulfil his promise as a speaker (hostile account in 
Philostr. VS 2. 7); he did, however, write a comprehen- 
sive set of textbooks which were much used and annotated 
in Byzantine and Renaissance times. We have two works 
which are certainly authentic: Illypi twv ardattav ( see 
hermagoras) and IUpi l 6 cu>v. A set of progymnasmata 
(q.v.) is of doubtful authenticity; IJcpl peOobou SfivoTTjros 
is spurious, as is also V/t/n tvpeafut^ J though Hermogenes 
did write on these subjects. The most significant of his 
works is llepl ibtdiy, which deals with seven qualities of 
style, all to be seen as ingredients in the perfection of 
Demosthenes: oa.(fnjv€tti f pey^Ons, waAAos, yopyon ;<>, iJ 0 o<r, 
dXrjdeia , beivorrp. These iticai derive from the dperai 
Aefetuy found, e.g., in Dionysius of Halicarnassus, 
and traceable to Theophrastus (J. Stroux, De Theophrastt 
virtuttbus die end 1, 1912); a similar scheme is to be found 
in the ascribed to Aristides (q.v. 5). 

The text in Spen^el, Rhet. ii, wns Hupcrscdcd by II. Rabe (1913). 
Byzantine eoni mental its in C* Walz, Rhetores Chaeci (1H32-6), vii. 
D Hagcdorri, Zur Idtenlehre da Hermogenes (19(14). D. A. R. 

HERMOGENIANUS (PR’’ 2), a Roman jurist of the 
time of Diocletian, and one of the two post-classical 
writers excerpted in Justinian's Digesta (q.v.). (The 
other is Arcsidius Uharisius, a magister libel lorum of 
approximately the same period, who is represented by 
only a few fragments), llermogenian’s only work, Juris 
Epitomaei six books), is relatively generously represented, 
and can be seen as characteristic of its period — an 
anthology of summarized (and unattnbuted) extracts 
fiom the legal literature ot the Classical period. He may 
be the author of the Codex Hermogenianus {see coniix, 
I.l'GAl ), und was perhaps pracfectus practorio under 
Maxim inn. 

1 ). I.ichs, Ileimogetuans Inns J'.pitnmae (19(14), A. Ondcielli, 
Ricenht sul Codex Hmnu), inn inns (19(15). B. N. 

HERMOPOL1S (modern Ashmunein) in Graeco-Roman 
times marked the boundary between Middle and Tipper 
ICgypt, where dues were collected on goods passing along 
the Nile. The mounds there have yielded many papyri, 
hut the buildings described by Jomard ( c . 1S00) have 
almost disappeared. Recent excavations have disclosed 
important religious and sepulchral structures in the 
western quarter, with interesting Graeco-Egyptian wall- 
paintings and insci Jptions. The. papyii give useful in- 
formation about the organization of the town under the 
Romans. 

Ii Jnmurd, Description dr Vfigypte, Antiq eh. 14, pi 50— 2; 
G M<*nulis, Hermoupohs-la-yrande (igiN) (chiefly on papyri); S. 
Gabra, Rapport sur la b'omlhs d' Hermaupohi Guest (Cairo, 1941); 
A. I. H. Wacr and otheis, ^Hermuupoln lilcigna, Ashmunein, The 
Ptolemaic Sanctuary and the Basilica (Alexandria, 1959). J. <J. M. 

HERMS were marble or bronze pillars surmounted by a 
bust and given a human semblance by the addition of 
genitals in the ease of the male. Usually two beam-shaped 
projections near the shoulders were added to hold 
wreaths. Originally herms represented only the god 
Hermes, but later they served also for other deities. 
Alcamenes (q.v.) made a lamous herm of llennes 
Propylaeus at the entrance of the Acropolis of Athens. 
Herms stood in large numbers in the streets of Athens 
and other cities. Their mutilation in 415 H.c. was a sacri- 
legious act which led to the banishment of Alcihiades 
(q.v.). The use of the herm for portraits apparently began 
in the Hellenistic period and became particularly common 
with the Romans, who in their copies converted the 
original Greek portrait statues into the abbreviated 
forms of herms and busts. S. C.; G. M. A. R, 


HERMUS, now Gedis (Toyt, the largest river on the 
west coast of Asia Minor after the Maeander, is men- 
tioned by Homer {II. 20. 392). Herodotus (i. 80, cf. 
Strabo 626, Pliny HN 5. 119) says it rises on the holy 
mountain of the Dindymene Mother in Phrygia (now 
Murat Daft 1) and enters the sea by Phocaea. This is also 
its present course; but at some unknown time 11 left its 
bed and turned to the south alter passing the gorge west 
of Magnesia ad Sipylum and ran into the Gull of Smyrna. 
In 1H86, to save the gulf from becoming silted up, the 
river was diverted back into its ancient bed. Among its 
tributaries are the Hyllus and the gold-bearing Pactolus. 

G. fc. II. 

HERNICI inhabited the Trerus valley and hills north 
of it in Italy (Strabo 5. 231: inaccurate). Their treaty 
with Rome in regal times is possibly apocryphal (Dion. 
Hal. 4. 49; Eestus, 476 L.). But they certainly signed a 
defensive alliance with Rome r. 486 b.c., and in the 
subsequent wars against Aequi and Volsci (qq.v.) fought 
staunchly (Dion. Ilal. 8. 64 f. ; Livy 2. 41, etc.: untrust- 
worthy). Later, in 387 and 362, the Hcrnici opposed 
Koine but renewed the old alliance in 35H (Livy b. 2 f. ; 
7. 6 f.). After remaining loyal in the Latin War the 
Hern iran cities, except Ferentinum, Alctrium, and 
Verulae, were led into war against Rome in 306 by 
Anagnia (qq.v.), hut were easily conquered and granted 
partial, later full, citizenship (Livy 9. 42 f. ; Testus, 
262 L.). Hcrnican territory became part of Latium and 
the llermci were so completely latinized thar their own 
languugc cannot he discovered. Possibly it was a 
Latinian dialect, hut their name meaning ‘men of the 
rocks’ (Festus, 89 L.) looks Oscan (q.v.). 

G. Devoid, G ’li An tic hi Italici (1951), 127 f. E. T. S. 

HERO {*11 put) and LEANDER (/leai/Spn?), r pretty love- 
story of apparently Alexandrian origin (earliest surviving 
authorities Ov. Her. 18 and 19, where see Palmer’s 
note, and Verg. G. 3. 258 ff.). Hero was priestess of 
Aphrodite at Sestos; Leander lived at Abydos, saw her at 
a festival, fell in love with her, and used nightly to swim 
the Hellespont to see her until a storm put out the light 
by which she guided him across and he was drowned; 
she threw herself into the sea after him. Cf. Strabo 
13-1-22. H. J.R. 

HERO-CULT, the worship, as being superhuman, of 
noteworthy dead men and women, real or imaginary, 
normally at their actual or supposed tombs. The nature 
of the cult did not diflcr appreciably from that given to 
other chthonian powers (black victims, generally not 
shared by the worshippers, evening or night rather than 
day for the ritual, blood and other liquids poured into a 
trench, hearth, or low altar, togdpa, rather thun the high 
Olympian altar, f)<opos), except that it was seldom prac- 
tised at more than one place, or if at more, usually 
because several places claimed to possess the bones of 
the hero or heroine. The most noteworthy exception, 
Heracles (q.v.), was on his way to become a god and, 
indeed, received divine honours in some places. Ilero- 
cult must be distinguished from the ordinary tendance of 
the dead, i.e. the performance of certain rites, including 
offerings of food and drink, intended to make them 
comfortable in the next world, for this did not involve 
worship. 

Hero-cult is not found in Homer, where the word 
fjpass means simply 'gentleman, noble’; Iliad 2. 550-1, 
supposing it genuine, is proof rather that Erechtheus 
(q.v.) was regarded as a god than that hero-worship was 
then pructised. But excavation has repeatedly shown 
that Mycenaean tombs were the site of cult continuously 
into the historic period (see Nilsson, GGR i 2 . 378 ff.). In 
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classical and post-classical literature mention of it is 
exceedingly common , and it a typical objects are the 
traditional -fjpwts of i/omer and other writers of saga, 
though this is not the only category (see below). It is 
therefore likely that it began after the Dorian migration, 
when the ancient chieftains had become legendary 
figures, idealized because native and not belonging to the 
new invading aristocracy. Whatever its origin, it spread 
to include many persons who had never existed save 
in the imagination of their worshippers. 

These imaginary figures may be considered as a class 
in themselves; for more elaborate classification, see 
Farnell (op. cit. infra). It includes the so-called ‘laded 
gods', that is to say figures originally divine, which for 
one reason or another had come to be considered dead 
men, and their places of worship tombs. Many such 
arc of course doubtful, see asclepius, helhv, iphicenia, 
for example. Others are practically certain, ns Ilyacin- 
thus (q.v.), Trophonius, and Agamcdes (see tropi ionius), 
who, although they have a characteristic folk-tale told 
of them concerning their prowess as master-builders 
and master-thieves (Paus. 9. 37. 5 IT.), have no other 
existence except that the former is the possessor of a 
famous oracle. Generally the following characteristics 
may be looked for in a ‘faded’ figure. The name often, 
if Greek, is significant of something directly connected 
with the ritual; Trophonius seems to be the ‘feeder’, a 
natural enough name for a chthoman power, but odd 
for n human being. The legend, if one exists, is generally 
irrelevant to the cult altogether, as in the case of 1 lyacin- 
tlius, or explains some detail of it only, ns with Glaucus 
(q.v. 3), whose connexion with the Taraxippos at the 
Isthmus is obviously secondary. The connexion with 
a genealogy is non-existent, fluctuating, or artificial 
(Hippolytus may be a case in point, see Parnell, 64 ff. ; 
Aeneas, perhaps an offshoot of Aphrodite to begin with, 
becomes an ancestor by suspicious processes, cf. Farnell, 
55, and Cults li. 638 ff.). Finally, the ritual generally 
contains’somcthing alien to normal worship of the dead, 
as the curious performances connected with the Delphic 
‘heroine’ Charila (Plut. Quaest. Ciraec. 12). 

The more normal heroes, i.e. those who, if they ever 
really existed, were human, are simpler. Many naturally 
are worshipped by their descendants or former subjects; 
indeed, this is the ordinary case, as with Theseus (q.v.) 
at Athens and the Tritopatores (q.v.) in the same city. 
Many, again, are characters from the epic poems, and 
here ancestral connexion, although desirable (presumably 
the alleged fetching by the Spartans of Orestes’ bones 
from Tcgea, Hdt. r. 67. 3 ff., had to do with their 
adoption of the house of Agamemnon as in some sense 
theirs), was not necessary; the Thebans who imported 
the bones of Hector (q.v.) did not claim to be descended 
from him, nor the Athenians from Oedipus (q.v.); the 
mere presence in the land of the bodies of such men was 
a blessing, however they came there. Others, though 
regarded as ancestors, are transparent inventions, made 
up from the name of the city or its people, as Mcsscne 
(see Farnell, 360). Finally, a considerable number 
were fully historical, heroized because of some notable 
action or even mere strangeness, as Brasidas at Amphipolis 
(Thuc. 5. 11. 1) and the homicidal lunatic Cleomedes at 
Astypalaea (Paus. 6. 9. 6 ff.). (See also euthymus.) 

Theological speculation busied itself with the possi- 
bility of heroes ultimately becoming gods (see Plutarch, 

De clef. or. 415 b), not the least interesting part of the 
common Hellenistic and later belief that men could turn 
into gods if sufficiently virtuous. 

See also HELICS. Older standard work E. Rohde, Psvehe (1007); 
completes!, with many references to ancient and modern literature, 
Farnell, Hero- Cults. On the ritual see W. S. Ferguson and A. D. 
Nock, Harv. Theol. Rev. 1944. See city-founders, rider-oods. 

H. J. R. 


hprOD (,) THE GREAT (c. 73 ~4 » c.) wa 8 the son of 
thfjdumie, an Ant.patcr (q.v. 6) and a Roman citizen 
from 47 - «y 4 i Herod had risen to a high pos.hon ,n 
Judaea, and when Hyrcumis was captured by Parthian 
invaders in 40, he escaped to Rome where Antony 
nominated him king of ilyrtanus’ ethnarchy together 
with Idumaea. Mis throne was not secure however, 
until a Roman force stormed Jerusalem for him in 37. 
Despite the intrigues of Cleopatra, who coveted his 
kingdom, he kept Antony’s favour, and in 30 Octnvian 
confirmed his position and restored to him most of the 
cities freed by Pompey in 63. In 23 and 20 he added 
large parts of the tetrurdiy of Ituraea (q.v.). Herod was 
an able administrator and a skilful financier. I le developed 
the economic resources of the country, building a new 
port, Caesarea (q.v. 2). Spiritual and temporal power 
weie henceforth separated; the High Priesthood, now in 
Herod's gift, ceased to be hereditary or life-long, the 
Sanhedrin lost much of its power to a royal council on 
Hellenistic lines, and the old aristocracy was replaced by 
a new nobility of office, including Greeks. As a secular 
king Herod tried to promote Ilellcnization : games were 
held even in Jerusalem; his sons received Greek educa- 
tion; the imperial cull was introduced among his non- 
Jewish subjects; several cities were founded or refounded 
on Greek lines within his kingdom; and lavish gills, 
mostly of buildings, were bestowed on many cities out- 
side it. This policy was unpopular willi his Jewish 
subjects, und neither his championship of the rights of 
the Dispersion nor his magnificent new Temple won him 
their affection. Rather their hatred for their semi-foreign 
king steadily increased, and late in his reign there was 
opposition from the Pharisees, previously acquiescent. 
Ills power was based on his chain of fortresses (including 
the Antonia in Jerusalem, q.v.), his gentile mercenary 
army, his secret police, and a centralized buienucracy, 
with which he ruthlessly and effectively fulfilled a client 
king’s function of maintaining ortle . 13 y steadfast 
loyalty to Rome he letnmed Augustus’ confidence for 
many years, but he eventually lost it through lus high- 
handed conduct in a dispute with Nabataea and his 
savagery towards his family, intrigues in which caused 
him to execute his favourite wife, Manarnne 1 , in 20, her 
two sons in 7, and his eldest son in 4. Serious disturb- 
ances requiring Roman intervention followed his death, 
and his kingdom was then divided between his sons 
Antipas, Archelaus, and Philip (qq.v.). 

JoHrphus, nj 1. 203-671; AJ 14. 15B 17. igg W. Otln, PW 
Suppl. u, 1 ir , A H. M. Jonei, The Ilcrods of Judaea (iq^K), 2K ff. 

K. M S. 


HEROD (2) ANTIPAS, on the death of his father 
Herod the Great (q.v.), was appointed tctrarch of the 
central part of his kingdom, Galilee, where he rebuilt 
the city of Sepphoris and founded Tiberias (q.v.), and 
Peraea, where lie rebuilt Betharumphtha as Livias (later 
renamed Julias). When he was in Jerusalem for the 
Passover (a.d. 30 or 33) Pilate tried unsuccessfully to 
transfer to him the responsibility for trying the Galilaean 
Jesus. In 36 Tiberius trusted him with a share in the 
negotiations between Rome and Parthia. During or 
before John the Baptist’s ministry Antipas had divorced 
his wife, a daughter of Aretas IV of Naharaea, in favour 
of his niece Herodias, and in 37 Aretas took revenge by 
invading Peraea and defeating Antipas; Roman reprisals 
on Aretas were called off on Tiberius’ death. In 39, at 
Herodias’ instigation, Antipas asked Gaius for the title 
of king, hut he was deposed on a charge of treason 
trumped up by hiB nephew Agrippa 1 (q.v.), who in- 
herited his tetrarchy. 

Josephus, BJI2. 04-5; 167-R; 1R1-3: AJ 18. 27; 36-8; 101-5; 
109-24, 240-n'?. PW Suppl. 11. 168 ff. ; A. H. M. Jones, The Herods 
of Judaea U9J8), 176 ff., 195 f. E. M. S. 
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HERODAS (Herondas?), a third-century B.C. writer of 
mimiambi, literary mimes in iambic scazons. Questions of 
time and place are debatable, and even the correct form 
of his name is uncertain. Only a few quotations were 
extant until 1891, when a papyrus acquired two years 
previously by the British Museum was published by 
h. G. Kenyon. T.his edition contained Mimes 1-7 and 
the first three lines of 8. Additional fragments were 
pieced together later. The mimes are short, subtle, 
realistic presentations of typical mime-themes, perhaps 
intended for solo performance. 1. The Bawd. Metriche, 
whose lover (husband?) has gone to Kgypt, is visited by 
old Gyllis, who urges her to transfer her affections to a 
young athlete, Gryllus. She refuses with refreshing firm- 
ness and politely dismisses Gyllis with a cup of wine. 
2. The Pimp. Battarus delivers a harangue in court 
against a trader for house-breaking and attempted ab- 
duction of one of his slave-girls. The vulgar, unctuous, 
menacing yet entirely mercenary pimp is perhaps the 
author’s masterpiece. There is much parody of legal 
forms. 3. 7 'he Schoolmaster. The voluble Metrotime, 
exasperated by poverty and the pranks of her incorrigible 
son Cottalus, brings him to the dry schoolmaster, 
Lampnscus, for a flogging, which is duly administered. 
4. The Women Worshippers. Cynno, her friend Coccale, 
and the maid (mute) bring their humble offering to the 
temple of Asclcpius at Cos. The matter-of-fact, short- 
tempered mistress Cynno, the naive Coccale, lost in ad- 
miration at the temple-statues, and the oily sacristan 
are effectively portrayed. 5. The Jealous Mistress. Bit inn a, 
furious at discovering the infidelity of Gastron, her 
slave-paramour, orders him off for flogging, in spite of 
his entreaties; then she hastily sends her maid Cydilla to 
fetch him back lor branding; finally Cydilla wheedles 
her into granting a provisional pardon. 0. The Private 
Conversation. Metro calls on Contto to ask for certain 
information, and the two dear friends converse with 
admirable cynicism. 7. The Shoemaker. Metro introduces 
some prospective lady-customers to the fashionable shoe- 
maker Ccrdon, an outstanding portrait of the salesman, 
alternately oily and truculent. 8. The Dream. A fanner 
(clearly llerodas himself) relates his dream of how his 
goat was lorn limb from limb by certain worshippers of 
Dionysus, and how, in the subsequent contest, he won 
the prize. Herodas is evidently referring to the harsh 
treatment of his works by his critics (perhaps Callimachus 
and his circle), and his hopes of ultimate recognition as 
the successor of Hipponax. 9. Women Breaking a Fast. 
Only u fragmentary introduction survives. Guests are 
greeted ; and slaves seem to be scolded somewhat in the 
manner of the opening of Theocritus 15. 

Annotated Editions. J A. Nann (1904); W. I feud lam and A. D. 
Knox, with translation (iQ^z), (>- Crusius (znd cd , by R. Herzog, 
1026): A. I). Knox (Loch, with Theophrastus' Characters). 

W. D.;D. E. E. 

HERODES (i), Ti. Claudius ( PW 71) Arrirus (d. c. 
A.D. 137), the wealthy futher of H erodes (q.v. 2) Atticus, 
received ornamenta praetoria, and was legate of Judaea 
(99/100-102/3 ?). He became eos. suff . (?io4) and, accord- 
ing to Philostratus, again under Hadrian, apxicpcvs twv 
P cfla otwv at Athens (between 97 and 102), where he had 
a seat of honour in the theatre (IG ii. 3 a . 5090), he was 
honoured throughout Greece. 

V Graindor, Un Milhardmre antique, Htrade Atticus (1930), 
20 ff.; for dales, E. M. Smallwood, JRS 1962, 131 fT. H. H. S. 

HERODES (2) ATTICUS (L. Vibullujs Hipparchus 
Ti. Claudius Atticus Herodes), c. a.d. 101— 77, Athenian 
of the deme Marathon, consul at Rome 143. A sophist 
of great wealth, generously used in building and bene- 
faction, he combined a career as a Roman senator with 
literary activity that won him primacy among coevals 


and comparison with the classics. His style was straight- 
forward, elegant, and restrained, recalling Critias and 
influencing a wide circle of pupils. A friend of Hadrian, 
Antoninus, and Aurelius, he was responsible for the 
teaching of the last and of L. Verus. His works included 
letters, SiaAe£as and iijmpiplbes-. only a Katin translation 
of a fahula survives (Cell. 19. 12) apart from a sym- 
bouleutic speech with the superscription 'lipwbov rrep 1 
7ToAiTeta? whose attribution is contested. 

Philoslr. K 5 2. 1; ['HptuSoii] iripl noAmmf ed. Drcrup (1908) 
cf. Wade-Gery, CO 1945; W. Schmid, Der Atiicnmus (1887), vol. 1; 
P. Graindor, HSrode Atticus ft sa famine (1930); G. W. Bowcreock, 
Greek Sophists in the Raman Empire (1969), ch. 7. E. L. B. 

HEROD I A N ( 1 ) (Aelius I Ierodi ani js), son of Apollonius 
Dyscolus, of Alexandria, grammarian at Rome under 
M. Aurelius. He wrote works on the accentuation of 
the Iliad and Odyssey, and of Attic. These he after- 
wards included in his KuOoXikt) TTpooutbln, reviewing the 
accentuation of (it is said) some 60,000 words. It was in 
twenty-one books: 1-19 contained rules of accentuation, 
the 20th dealt with quantities and breathings, and the 
last with enclitics, synaloepha, and some other points 
concerning woids in combination. This immense work 
survives only in later citations, and in extracts such as 
those by Theodosius and ps.-Arcadius. It was largely 
based on Aristarchus nnd his successors in this field. 
Two of Herodian’s other works are extant — Tlepi pov-q- 
piws Ac£e<ay (on anomalous words) and QiXtraipos, a 
short Atticist lexicon. He disagrees, however, with his 
father s extreme doctrines of dvaXayla, expressly repudi- 
ating such forms as Ipt ( see apollonius (13) dyscolus). Of 
his many other works the titles of about thirty survive, 
together with extracts and quotations by later scholars: 
they cover many departments of grammar, including, e.g., 
treatises on various parts of speech, figures, declensions, 
conjugations, defective verbs, and some anomalous 
words such as vbwp. Ilerodian ranks with his father as 
one of the greatest, as he is the last, of original Greek 
grammarians. A number of later compilatory works are 
falsely attributed to him. 

Editions ^lA^rntpoc- A Dain, 1954; n. pm-. A^f • Dmdorf, 1R23; 
II non A/f., FI ’IAuikiis itpootfjlUas, II. tiixpPviDv, Lehrs, 1848. Hrrodtam 
Reliquiae (much conjectural reconstruction), I^rnt7 in Teubner’s 
Gramm. Gr ; cl. also II Erbsc, Beitr. zur VberUcferung d. lhastcholien 
(iyho), 311 ff. P. B. R. F., R. B. 

HEROD IAN (2) of Syria, a subordinate official in Rome 
early in the third century A.D., wrote Tijs perd Mdpnov 
flaoiXeias urTupiai in eight hooks from M. Aurelius to 
Gordian III (a.d. 180-238). Moralizing and rhetorical, 
his work is superficial, although his value increases with 
his contemporary knowledge. 

Texts. L. Mendelssohn (1881); K. Stavcnhagen (1922), F Cftssola, 
Erudtano (1968), text with Italian transl. A. H. McD. 

HEROD ICUS of Babylon (perhaps late 2nd c. B.c.), 
author of KwpfpSovpcvoL (persons satirized in Comedy, 
see AMMON IUS l), Evppucra vTrop.vqp.aTu, and IIpos rov 
ifnXoaajKpdTT}v. 

M. Mtiller, De Seleuco Homerico (1891), 10 ff ; J. Steinhaiiscn, 
KunM^ttaipivoi (1910); A. Dittmar, Aischmts von Sphettos (1912), 56 f. 

j. b. D. 

HERODOTUS (1), son of Lyxes, of good family in 
Halicarnassus, and related to Panyassis, a ‘reviver of 
epic’, was born ‘a little before the Persian War, and lived 
till the Peloponnesian War* (Dion. Hal. Thuc. 5). In 
civil strife at Halicarnassus Panyassis was killed by the 
tyrant Lygdamis, grandson of Artemisia (q.v.), and 
Herodotus withdrew to Samos. By 454 Halicarnassus 
was pacified and a Delian tributary; but if Herodotus re- 
turned, he did not remain; for he had travelled, and lec- 
tured in Greece, and visited Athens, before he joined the 
Athenian colony at Thurii (founded 444/3). Biographers 
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who dated his birth in 484 (Aul. Gell. 15. 23) may have 
simply counted back forty years from this central event 
of his life. Lucian, Herodotus , represents him as Riving 
lectures in various cities, hut it is hard to believe that he 
was paid 10 talents for a lecture or reading in Athens 
(Plut. De malign. H. 826 b), however highly he may have 
Mattered Athenian pride. His history was known in 
Athens in 425, when it waR parodied by Aristophanes 
(Adi. 513 tr.), but there is no clear proof of any return 
after 443. lie mentions Greek events of 430, but none 
Inter, and is presumed to have died in Thuni before 420; 
a tomb, with an epitaph in verse (Steph. Byz. s.v. Qovpioi) 
was shown there in later years, but there was also a 
tradition that, like Euripides, he died at Pella. 

2. Travels. Besides acquaintance with Samos (3. 60), 
Athens (5. 77), and south Italy (4. 15. 99), Herodotus 
records travels — (a) in Egypt, to Elephantine, during the 
Nile flood and ebb, after the Persian reconquest (449), 
perhaps also before the revolt of 460-454 ; (b) to Gaza 
( 3 - 5 ). Tyre (2. 44), and down the Euphrates (1. 185) to 
Babylon (1. 178-83); (c) in Scythia, to Olbia (4. 16) and 
up the Borysthenes (4. 81), und in the north Aegean from 
the Bosporus (4. 87) to Thasos (6. 47). Though he has 
much to say of Persian customs, he never indicates a 
visit to Persia ; but Gyrene (4. 156-203), like Crete, is a 
likely stopping place on a voyage to Egypt. It has been 
conjectured that he travelled as a merchant, blit there is 
nothing in the text to suggest it; on the contrary, he 
sometimes says that he went to places expressly to seek 
information (2. 3, 44). What lie saw with his own eyes 
(ntfi i<?) is contrasted with what he heard (d/faij). Sometimes, 
especially in Egypt and at Delphi, he tried to corroborate 
traditions by examining monuments and questioning 
priests and temple attendants. Silence about western 
journeys suggests that the main motive was not geo- 
graphical but historical, and that the visit to Athens was 
a crisis in life and outlook : acquaintance with Sophocles, 
who wrote him verses (Plut. Mor. 785 h), interest in 
Pericles and Alcmaeonid house-lore, in Citnon’s ances- 
tors (4. 137 8; 6. 34 IT., 103 If.), and in topographical 
details (5. 77, 8. 53) enhance the significance of his eulogy 
and vindication of Athenian aims and achievements (7. 
139). This does not mean that he started to write his 
history or conceived it in any coherent form before going 
to Thurii. 

3. Other Sources. Besides his own travels and in- 
quiries Herodotus has wide geographical, historical, and 
literary knowledge. He quotes Homer and Hesiod, dis- 
cusses the authorship of the Cyprus (2. 117), notes 
suspect or misapplied oracles (7. 6; 8. 20; 9. 43), and 
defends genuine ones (8. 77); dissents from current 
Ionian theories (2. 15, 20; 4. 36), and expressly criticizes 
and derides Hecataeus (2. 143; 6. 137), from whom, 
however, he borrows freely. Other literary sources, lost 
or unknown to us, have been suspected, c.g. accounts of 
oracles (R. Crahay, La Literature oraculairc chez If. 
(1956)), memoirs written by Dicaeus, an Athenian exile 
in Persia (8. 65, P. Trautwein, Hermes 1890, 527 ff.), 
as well as the work of logographers like Charon and 
Xunthus ( see logographers). But apart from Hecataeus 
Herodotus mentions no contemporary prose writers and 
his frequent references to national sources, e.g. a Samian 
version, as contrasted with a Spartan (3. 47), probably 
indicate oral information as a result of inquiry (laroplrf). 

4. Text. There are a few lacunae, and the account 
of the Pyramid kings (2. 124-36) should follow 2. 99. 
An unfulfilled reference to Aaovpioi Aoyot (1. 184) indi- 
cates that a Mesopotamian counterpart to the descrip- 
tion of Egypt has been lost, or was not written. 

5. Plan and Scope. The plan of the History is stated 
in its opening words (1. 1). Great deeds have value in 
retrospect, whether done by Greeks or by others (and 


Herodotus’ portraits of Persians are masterly), and it is 
reasonable to ask, of the Great War, 'what they fought 
each other for’. Blame for the clash of Persians with 
Greeks is put on Croesus, whose headstrong attack on 
Cyrus ruined Lydia (1. 6). The story of that 'middle king- 
dom’ (1. 7-94) is interrupted characteristically by a pair 
of digressions (1. 59-68), explaining why neither Athens 
nor Sparta helped Croesus. The rise of the Mcdcs, their 
subjection by Cyrus, and a sketcli of him and his Persians 
(1. 95—140) lead to his conquest of the Asiatic Greeks 
(1. 141-77). The story of the Empire under Cyrus, 
C'ambyses, and Darius (1. 178 to 5. 27) includes a long 
account of Egypt (book 2), formally motivated by 
Cambyscs’ invusion of the country. The accession and 
reforms of Darius (3. 61-87, 150-60) are interleaved 
with his first oversea success, against Polycrates of Samos 
(3. 39-60; 120-49), and followed by pendent narratives 
of his aggressions in Thrace and Scythia (4. 1-144; 
5. 1-27) and in Libya (4. 145-205). After all this retro- 
spect comes the Ionic Revolt (5. 28-38), its suppression 
(5. 97-6. 42), and the consequent Marathon campaign 
(6. 94-120), similarly alternated with events in Greece, 
involving Sparta (5. 39-54; 6. 51-84) and Athens (5. 
55-96; 6. 85-93, 121-40) in resistance to Persia. In books 
7, 8, 9 the accession of Xerxes and his choice between 
policies (7. 1-19) lead to pendent narratives of prepara- 
tion, Persian (7. 20-131) and Greek (7. 131-75). Then 
the sea-fight at Artcmisium (7. 175-95) and the land- 
battle at Thermopylae (7. 196-239), with their sequels 
(8. 1-23, 24-39), prepare for the crucial struggle at 
Salamis (8. 40-112) and its aftermath, the return of 
Xerxes (8. 113-32), and the winter parleys (8. 133-44). 
Finally, the land- battle of Plataea (9. i- 89) and the naval 
operations at Mytalc (9. 90-106) are the counterpart of 
Artcmisium and Thermopylae. 

6 . The History has been regarded as unfinished; but 
the brief epilogue (g. 107-22) elaborately displays Persian 
demoralization, contrasted with initial hardiness. If 
Herodotus meant to go beyond the capture of Sestus (9. 
1 1 7-21), it would mean a fresh ‘account’ of new aims and 
events; and it is where our text of Herodotus ends that 
Thucydides begins his retrospect (1. 89) of ra pera ra 
Mi)huca. The clumsy division of the work> into nine 
‘ Muses’ is some librarian’s fancy: Herodotus himself 
cross-rcfcrs to this or that Aoyoy. 

7. Literary Art. Within this broad design the 
main story is clearly distinguished from 'additions’ 
(7r/joer07/icai 4. 30; TTapevBijKm 7. 171) large and small, 
some composed for their place, some utilizing earlier 
drafts. Such digressions have epic precedent, and those 
of Herodotus — for which he upologizes, e.g. 2. 123 — are 
deliberate. I Its literary art must he compared w ith 
Pindar’s notions of relevance, and with the tragedians’ 
use of choral odes, annotating rather than interiupting 
the development of the plot. Like the dramatists, too, 
Herodotus chooses a hero — Croesus, Polycrates, Cleo- 
menes, Mardonius — and traces his response to events 
and persons, in success and in disaster. Through 
peripeteia and catastrophe the question — Si’ -rjv alrl-qv — 
answers itself: only rarely need Herodotus intervene, 
chorus-like, to point a moral ; for his public, like the audi- 
ence of a tragedy, knew the outline of the story. Hence 
economy of detail, significant hearsay without guarantee 
of veracity; Aeschylean word-painting, Pindaric alluRive- 
ness, Aristophanic humour, above all, Sophoclcan irony; 
a^new literary art and expository skill, applied in lucid 
prose to a fresh field of research — the causes of ‘men’s 
deeds’ — which establish Herodotus as the ‘Father of 
History’. 

8. Historical Method. Herodotus professes to 
record things seen and heard. His book results from his 
journeys ; yet it is no mere 1 rcpioSor yrjs or cViSijptai, but 
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ioToptrjs dv68c£is, the outcome of research. What he has 
seen (oi/uy 2. 99, 147; 4. 81 ; cf. 5. 59), heard ((Lkot) 2. 99- 
106; 6. 82; 7. 35), and read (in poets, Ionian travellers, 
and theorists) is supplemented and verified by inquiry 
{laropiT) 2. 19, 44, 75, 113, 118; 4. 96) and criticized by 
common sense {yvaipr} 2. 24; 5. 3). He states alternative 
versions and views with discreet reticence (2. 3, 46-7), 
and reserves judgement or offers conjecture (clkiktItj 2. 
24; 4. 11-12; 8. 22) when evidence fails. Ethnographical 
and historical interests have outrun (but not extinguished) 
physical and geographical. Historical farts have intrinsic 
value and rational meaning. Patriotic pride and religious 
helief are tempered by comparison of regimes and cus- 
toms, and by respect for age-long Oriental experience. 
In Egypt he believed that he had received mystic teaching; 
but he reveals nothing, because ‘all men know equally 
about divine things’ (2. 3). 

9. PF.iu>ONAi.riY. Ills personality is written in his book. 
Explorer, observer, and listener, he combines encyclo- 
paedic interest and curiosity — about deeds rather than 
ideas — with humane sympathy and goodwill. Childlike, 
he loves wonders and secrets, enjoys n tale and a joke, 
and tells them vividly. Devoid of race -prejudice and 
intolerance, he venerates antiquity and is fascinated by 
novelties ; and in these things trusts informants overmuch. 
Without linguistic skill, he extracts information from all; 
without military insight, he has recorded a great war. 
For a philosophy he has common sense, moral honesty, 
and piety. In a world regulated by fate ( fioipa ), but de- 
ranged by chance (niyr/), the gods uphold righteousness 
and punish wrong-doers. They enn warn, but they do 
not prevent, though they intervene to punish arrogance. 
Amid these external forces, and with the guidance of 
law and usage, man, using experience and reason, has 
freedom of choice and is responsible (arrioy) fur his acts. 

10. Of such work, criticism was immediate and per- 

sistent. Herodotus himself replies to critics (6. 43); 
Thucydides (1. 20) challenges statements (6. 57; 9. 53); 
Aristophanes parodies the preface (Ach. 513 ff.); Plutarch 
( De Mahgnitate Ilerudoti) imputes unfairness and 
perversion of facts, thinking him disrespectful of tradi- 
tion and Christian writers make charges 

of plagiarism, which Snyce (1883) has repeated und 
amplified. Hut closer study and better acquaintance 
with the resources, equipment, and literary custom of 
ancient writers have restored Herodotus’ reputation 
for industry and honesty, while noting mistakes and 
omissions. J. L M. 

H. Herodotus’ style probably owes little to the early 
logographers, whose scanty fragments hardly reveal any 
style at all — an impression confirmed, on the whole, by 
Dion. Hal. Thuc. 5 and 23. To Homer he undoubtedly 
owes much, in cast of thought as well as in language 
(Nordcn, Ant. Kunstpr. 1. 40). What other literary 
influences inay have gone to the moulding of him it is 
hard to say. Nor is it easy to analyse the surpassing 
beauty of his prose, for Herodotus lias no mannerisms. 
Sometimes it is traceable to a subtle disposition of long 
and short words, as in the majestic proem (comparable, in 
this respect, to the openings of Sappho’s Ode to Aphro- 
dite and Lucretius’ poem) and in 1. 45, ad fin. ; sometimes 
to other technical means (1. 119, unobtrusive word- 
echoes; 1. 45, loc. cit., hyperbaton; r. 32, asyndeton and 
initial assonance). But hardly 11 single technical device 
can be said to be characteristic of Herodotus. Each is used 
when, and when only, it is needed, ns the period, for 
example, is reserved for great moments (e.g. 1. 45, 86). 
The first book is peculiarly rich in noble passages: Solon 
and Croesus (29-33, with the unforgettable solemnity 
of to Belov nav cov </>0ovcpdv re xat rape and 
cirri dvBptoiros oufifoprf, and 86-90); Harpagus eating 


his children’s flesh (119, with the master-stroke at the 
close, where the historian is transformed into the hushed, 
yet curious, spectator). Such passages are the perfection 
of tragedy, as Don’t-care Hippocleides pirouetting on 
his head is the perfection of comedy. They reveal a side 
of Herodotus not always perceived by modern readers or 
by ancient critics, who praise his sweetness and beauty, 
but find him lacking in emotional power (e.g. Cic. Oral. 
39 ‘quasi sedatus amms fluit’ ; Quint. Inst. 10. 1. 73 l dul- 
cis et candidus et fusus Herodotus’; Dion. Hal. Pomp. 

3 and Thuc. 23 (comparisons with Thuc.) ; Ath. 3, p. 78 e 
(jAcAiyTjpuff)). Hermogencs, however {Id. 2, p. 421), does 
recognize his grandeur and emotional power. Herodotus 
has suffered the fate which befell Mozart. His chnrrn, wit, 
and effortless ease have diverted attention from the note 
of profound sadness and pity sounded not seldom in his 
History. 

Tfxts. J. C E. TWhr (185ft); If. Stein (1856—1901); C. Unde 
(O.C.T. 1908, 1927), Ph. K. Lcjtnmd (liutU) 1932-54, with intiod. 
and essays 

COMMLNTAKlliS, G Rawlinson (1858; 187ft 1 ); H. Stein (1869; 

1 go t ®) , A II. Saver (bka 1-3, 1883), U W Macun (bks 5-6,1895. 
bks. 7-9, tqoB) ; W. W liow and f. Wells (1QI2; 1928-*) 

Thansi ations. G. Rawlinson (1858 ; ed. A. W. Lawrencc,iQ35, 
ed. W. G. iorrest, 1966; G. C. Macaulay (1890), A. D. Godley 
(Loeb, 1921). J. K. Powell (1949). A. de Sillincourt (1954). 

iNDhXKS ANTI I.FX1CA. J. E Powell, Lexicon to H (1938); Ph. E. 
Lcgiand (m llvidd i*il., 1954), Index arudytique. 

l.ANni >i.i AND Si>Ln. Ph. K. Ergrimd (Uudd ed. inlrod , 1932); 
H H. Rouen, Lout- u Formerdehre d Herod. Spracffurm (1962). 

HunopOTDS IN Egyvi Ilk 2 cd A Wiedemann (1 890). cd W. 
Wai^cll (1 919); H. Souidiilr, La Durte el I'etendue du voyage d'H. 
en Egypte (1912); W. SuicRcIbcrff, Die Glaubuurdigkeit d. II. 
Bfvchr. r Aeg (1936, Engl transl. A M. TRuckman, IQ27). 

T.I'DRAHV, HlSTORN Al., AND GhNFRAL A Kirchhoft, Entstehungs- 
aeif d II Gesrhichtxtvvrkes (1S7B), A. Hauer, Em t d II. Gvsch. 
(1878), A. Huuvene, Herodote (1894); E. Meyer Fursrhungen z. alt. 
Gesch. 1-11 (1893-9); G, U Grundy, The Great Persia n M’m (1901); 
F. Jacoby, Gr. Histonker (1956) repr tiom PW , Herodotus ; Gr. 
Grsi huhtsi hi nbung, Die Anttke 1 (1026), 1 ff . ; T. R Glover, 
Herodotus (1934), M. Pohlcnz, Herodnt (1937); J. E Powell, Ths 
Hist of II. (1939). J L. Myres, II., Father of History (1953); K. 
Laitc, /)»<• Anjunge d gr. GcuJnchtssihreibung, in Entretiens Hardt 

4 (1056), A. de Kilim-ourt, The World of H (1963); F. Ghaielet, La 
Nutssance de I'hutotre (1962), H R. Immcrwahr, Form and Thought 
in H. (i960). 

SUHVfcYS OF Ll lFRA l UllF CAHx 520 ff ;P MacKcndnck, Classical 
World 1954. *45 ff , 196J, 269 ff. ; W. Krause, Anznger d. Aliertumi- 
tvis sense haft 1961, 26 ft , W Maig (cd.), Herodot; eme Auswahl 
aus der ncuiren For si hung (1962). J. IJ. JD., L. P. 

HERODOTUS (2), pupil of Agnthinus nnd adherent of 
the pneumatic school of medicine, 111 the Flavian period 
(a.I>. 70—96), wrote Tarpon and iJcpl f}oT)Oi)iidTU)v (lost); 
Aiayvauiis mpi riov d£<W kuI xpoviwv vocnjp,d.Tiov (extant). 

HERON of Alexandria, mathematician and inventor 
(fl. A.n. 62), was known as o p, 7 )xavu<ds. The following 
works are associated with his name : (1) Metrica , 3 books, 
on the measurement of surfaces and bodies, and division 
of them in a given ratio. (2) Definitions (optu), defining 
geometrical terms and concepts. (3) Geomelrica , (4) 
Stereometrica, and (5) On Measures {IUpi ficrpuiv), all 
works of practical mensuration. (6) Pneumatica , on the 
construction of devices worked by compressed air, 
steam, and water. (7) On Autamata-maktng , mostly on 
the construction of Oa.vp.ara (‘miracle-working’ devices 
used especially in temples). (8) Mechanica , 3 books 
(extant only in Arabic), a treatise on how to move weights 
with the least effort, containing (book 1) the foundations 
of statics and dynamics, (book 2) the five simple machines, 
(book 3) the building of lifting-machines and presses. 

(9) Dtoptra, on the construction and use of a sighting- 
instrument for measurement at a distance (with additions 
describing unrelated instruments, e.g. a hodometer). 

(10) Catoptrica (extant only in Latin translation), on the 
theory and construction of plane and curved mirrors, 
(n) Belopoeica f on the construction of war-catapults. 
Some of these, notably (3), (4), and (5), can hardly be 
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by Heron in their present form, but all may well be based 
on treatises by him. 

Other workB by Heron no longer extant include a com- 
mentary on Euclid’s Elements (substantial remains in 
an-Nairizi’s commentary on Euclid, ed. Curtze, Euclidis 
Opera Omnia Supp. t Leipzig, 1899); / 3 apouA*tk, descrip- 
tion of a machine for lifting huge weights by means of a 
combination of gear-wheels (parts are incorporated into 
Mechanica i. 1 and Dioptra 37); On Water clocks (Proclus, 
Hypotyp. 120); and perhaps Gheirobalistra^ another type 
of artillery weapon (only fragmentarily preserved). The 
Geodaesia and Liber Geeponicus are later compilations, 
largely extracts from the Geometrica and other mensura- 
tional works. 

Heron, though very adept at both mathematics and 
applied mechanics, was probably not very original 
in either. But his mensurational works are of great im- 
portance as our main source for practical mathematics 
in the Greco-Roman world. While classical ‘Euclidian’ 
mathematics aimed at constructing theorems, ‘Heronic’ 
mathematics was directed towards solving practical 
problems, if necessary by approximation. Thus, Heron 
gives examples of approximations to irrational square- 
and cube-roots. He also solves quadratic equations 
arithmetically, and gives the formula for the area of a 
triangle, A — — sr)(s — H)(s — c*)] . The roots of this 

type of mathematics lie in Mesopotamia. In pneumatics, 
mechanics, and the other sciences too, though Heron 
often discusses theoretical matters, bis purpose is utility 
and amusement; hence we get detailed descriptions, with 
figures, of devices such as siphons, a self-regulating lamp, 
a water-organ, pulley-systems, and a variety of ‘mechani- 
cal toys’. Though the discovery of the principles behind 
these, and perhaps many of the devices too, were due to 
Heron’s predecessors, such as Archimedes and Ctesibius 
(q.v.), here too he is of major importance as a source. 
See also physics. §§ 5, 6 

EdIUONS. (1) to (10) in Heronu Opera , 5 vols. ed. W Sc-hmidt and 
others, l^ipzig (Teuhncr), 1899-1914 (with German translation and 
fragnienlH). See also 1 lultach, Heronu Altxandnm geonietricorum et 
stereometneorum reliquiae (lterlin, 1H64). Bclohoeu a, cd II. Dicla 
and E. Schramm, Abh . Berlin. Akad. 1918, 2 (Phil -hist K 1 ) (with 
German translation) For an attempted reconstruction of the 
Cheirubulutru ace V. Prou, Notices et bxtrents des Manuscnts xxvi. 
2 (1877). 

Comment. Heron's mathematics - Heath, Hut. of Greek Maths, li. 
298 ff. et al. 

PNEUMATICA. A. G. Drachmann, Ktrsibios Phil on and Heron 
(Copenhagen, 1948). 

Mechanica and Ullopoeica A. G. Drachmann, The Mechanical 
Technology of Greek and Roman Antiquity (Copenhagen, 19*13). 

Dioptra. A. G. Drachmann in A History of Technology 3 (cd. 
Singer, 1957). (109 ff., also O. Neugcbaucr, Kgl. Danske I r td. 
Stlsk., Hist.-Jil. Med. xxvi 2. 1938 (for date of Heron). G. J. T. 

HERO PH EL US of Chalcedon, one of the leading dog- 
matic physicians, lived in Alexandria in the first half of 
the third century u.c. ; his school was still flourishing at 
the end of the first century u.c. Herophilus stressed the 
importance of experience no less than that of reasoning. 
Though u great scholar, his work seems primarily deter- 
mined by the practical task of the physician ; health he 
went so far as to consider the indispensable foundation 
of all physical and intellectual happiness. His greatest 
original contributions were his anatomical inquiries 
based on the human cadaver; he probably wrote a 
systematic outline of anatomy (particularly famous was 
his study of the brain — to him the organ of the soul — of 
the liver, the eye, the sexual organs). He discovered the 
rhythm of the pulse and formulated a mathematical law 
of its systole and diastole. Much interested in the aetio- 
logy of diseases, he explained their origin through 
humours. In therapy he paid careful attention to pro- 
gnostics and used drugs abundantly; but he was also an 
authority on dietetics and gymnastics. Through his 
books, in which practical questions were emphasized, he 


exercised a considerable influence. See anatomy and 

PHYSIOLOGY, §7. 

Tfxt. Fragments: K. F. H. Marx (1838); Marx, De vita, scriptis. 
etc. (1842). On Herophilus as the discoverer of both sensory and 
motor nerves see F. Solmsen, MH 1961, 185 If. List of writings: 
Snseinihl i. 787. 

Translation and Commentary. J. F. Dobson, Proceedings of the 
Royal Society of Med , Section Hist, of Med. (1925), indispensable 
for interpretation of the more important fragments. 

Literature. The handbooks on history of medicine; F. Kudlien, 
‘Herophilus und der Dcginn dcr Mcdizinisrhen Sliepsis’, Gesncrui 
1064, 1 fl , assumes an influence ol I’yrrhon's scepticism on Hern- 
pnilus, especially on the preference he gives to the study of pheno- 
mena. Hut this trait and the sceptical overtones of IlrrophiluH' theory 
seem to derive from the emphasis und scepticism of the late Pen patos 
(sec L. Edelstein, Bulletin Itist. Hut. Medicine 1935 235 ff , on the 
development that led to human anatomy oi which Heruplulus is one 
of the foundei s). Tradition unanimously regards Herophilus as a 
Dogmatist; a turn to academic scepticism is xesponsible lor the use 
of the Empirical School which grew out ol that of Heiophilus (s.v. 
I'hilmus). Pupils of Herophilus: H. Gossen, PW viii. 1104. L. E. 

HERULI, a Germanic people, who were expelled from 
Scandinavia by the Danes. In the later third century 
a.d. some of them appear on the Rhine and others in the 
Black Sea region. The former were of little importance, 
but the latter in 267 sacked Athens, Corinth, Sparta, 
and Argos. One of the most primitive of the Germanic 
peoples, they still practised human sacrifice in the sixth 
century. E. A. T. 

HESIOD, one of the oldest known Greek poets, often 
coupled or contrasted with llomer as the other main 
representative of early epic. Which was the older of the 
two was much disputed from the fifth century n.c. on 
(Xenophanes ap. Cell. 3. 11. 2, Hdt. 2. 53, Ephorus fr. 
101 J., etc.): Homer’s priority was carefully argued by 
Aristarchus, and generally accepted in later antiquity. 
Hesiod’s absolute date is now agreed to fall not far 
before or after 700 n.c. Of bis life he tells us something 
himself . that his father had given up a life c*’ unprofitable 
sea-trading and moved fiom Aeolian Cyme to Ascra in 
Boeotra (OP- 633 40); that he, as he tended sheep on Mt. 
Helicon, had heard the Muses calling him to sing of the 
gods (Th. 22—35, a celebrated passage); and that he once 
won a tripod for a song al a funeral contest at Chalets 
(Op. 650—60). For his dispute with Perses see below (2). 
lie is said to have died in Hesperian Locns (Thuc. 3. 
g6, etc.), but his tomb was shown at Orchomenus (Anst. 
fr. 565, Certamen 14, Paus. 9. 38. 3). The story of his 
meeting and contest with Homer was probably an in- 
vention of the sophist Alcidamas (sec Certamert Homeri 
et Heswdi). The poems anciently attributed to him are 
as follows (only the first three have survived complete, 
and only the first two have a good claim to he authentic): 

I. The Theogony (totoyovl a). The main part of the 
poem, which is prefaced by a hymn to the Muses (1-104; 
cf. the Homeric Hymns), deals with the origin and genea- 
logies of the gods (including the divine world-mas9cs 
Earth, Sea, Sky, etc.), and the events that led to the 
kingship of Zeus: the castration of Uranos by Kronos, 
and the overthrow of Krono9 and the Titans, the 'former 
gods’ (424), by the Olympians. This 'Succession Myth' 
has striking parallels in Akkadian and Hittite texts, and 
seems originally to have come from the Near East. 
Hesiod’s version shows some stylistic awkwardness and 
inconcinnity, but is not without power. Interlaced with 
it are the genealogies, which run smoother. The first 
powers born are Chaos, Earth, and (significantly) Eros 
(116-22). From Chaos and Earth, in two separate lines, 
some 300 gods descend; they include personified 
abstracts, whose family relationships are clearly meaning- 
ful. There is an interesting passage in praise of the 
unhomcric goddess Hecate (411-52), further myths, 
notably the aetiological tale of Prometheus (521-616), 
and a detailed description of Tartarus (720-819). The 
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poem ends with the marriages of Zeus and the other 
Olympians, and a list of goddesses who lay with mortal 
men. This last section, which refers to Latinus (1013) and 
led on to the (Catalogue (below, 4), is tigreed to be post- 
Hesiodic, though opinions vary as to where the authentic 
part ends. 

2 . The Works & Days ( u Epya scat ’Hfiepai). This poem, 

apparently composed after the Theogtmy (cf. 11-24 with 
Th. 225), would be more nptly entitled ‘the Wisdom of 
Ilesiod'. It gives advice for living a life of honest work. 
Hesiod inveighs against dishonesty and idleness by turns, 
using myths (Prometheus again, with the famous story 
of Pandora, 42-105; the Five World-Ages, 106-201), 
parable (202-12), allegory (286-92), proverbial maxims, 
direct exhortation, and threats of divine anger. The 
sermon is ostensibly directed at a brother Purses, who has 
bribed the and taken more than his share of his 

inheritance (37 9); hut Purses’ failings seem to change 
with the context (cf. 28 H. , 275, 396), and it is impossible 
to reconstruct a single basic situation. Besides moral 
advice, Hesiod gives much practical instruction, especially 
on agriculture (381-617, the year’s ‘Works’), sealanug 
(618-94), and social and religious conduct (336-80, 
695-764). There is a hne descriptive passage on the 
rigours of winter (504- 35). The final section, regarded 
by many as a later addition, is the ‘Days’ (765- 828), an 
almanac of days in the month that are favourable or un- 
favourable for different operations. The poem as a whole 
is a unique source lor social conditions in early archaic 
Greece. It has closer parallels in Near Eastern literatures 
than in Greek, and seems to represent an old traditional 
type. (Vngd’s ( ieorgtes , though much influenced by 
Hesiod, are shaped by the Hellenistic tradition of syste- 
matic treatment of a single theme (see didactic poetry).) 

It has always been the most read of Ilesiodic poems. 
There was even a ‘tradition’ that it was Hesiod’s only 
genuine work (Paus. 9. 31. 4); hut he names himself in 
77 /. 22, and links of style and thought between the two 
poems confirm identity of authorship. Both hear the 
marks of a distinct personality a sully, conseivative 
countryman, given to reflection, no lover of women or cif 
life, who tilt the gods’ presence heavy about him. 

3. 'The Shield (/lime?) is a short narrative poem on 
Heracles’ fight with C’ycnus, prefaced by an excerpt 
from the fourth book of the Catalogue giving the story of 
Heracles’ birth (1-56). It takes its title from the dispro- 
portionately long description of Heracles' shield (139— 
320), which is based partly on the shield of Achilles (//. 
1 8. 478-609), paitly on the art of the period r. 580-570 
(K. M. Cook, CQ 1937 , 204 ff. ; this proves that Aristo- 
phanes of Byzantium was light in denying the poem to 
Hesiod). Disproportion is characteristic of the work; the 
Homeric apparatus of arming, divine machination, brave 
speeches, and long similes is lavished on an encounter in 
which two blows are struck in all. Parts of the description 
of the shield betray a taste lor the macabre. 

4. The Catalogue of II 'omen (EWauruiv KardXoyov) or 
Ehoiai (' lloiai) was a continuation of the Theogony in 
five books, containing heroic genealogies with many 
narrative annotations. Numerous citations and extensive 
papyrus Fragments survive. The poem was accepted as 
Hesiod’s in antiquity, but seems not to antedate the 
sixth century. 

5. Other lost poems. («) Narrative: McydX ai 'Hotai 
(genealogical), A/eAa/z,7roSiu (in at least three hooks ; stories 
of famous seers), KyjuKos Fdpos, ’/Safoi AdieruXoi, Alyipnos 
(in at least two books; alternatively ascribed to Ccrcops 
of Miletus). (6) Didactic: Xelptovos ' YnuOyK ai (addressed 
to Achilles), Aorpovofila (risings and settings — and 
myths? — of principal stars), McyaXa 'Egy a, 'Opvi.dop>av- 
t€ la (nppended to the Works & Days in some ancient 
texts). A few fragments of most of these poems survive. 


HESTIA 

6 . The Kdp. tva<; or /wpa^iei? (Horn. Epigr. 14) was 
ascribed to Hesiod by some (Pollux 10. 85). 

Gknfral. Schmid Stuhlin I. 1, II. Frenkel, Jhchtung und Philo- 
sophic* (igb2), eh. 3, F Solmscn, Hesiod and Aesthylus (ig4y); 
H. A. van Groningen, La Composition lift Crane archaique greique 
(igsB) Lost works. J. Schwaitz. Pseiido-Ileswdeia ( iy(>o) 

TLxrs. Rzuch, iycu (ed. maiur with full IcHtunonia), jqi^ (ed. 
minoi \ Tcubncr). (Op.:) Colunna, igsg. (Fragments.) Mcrkclbach- 
Wirst, igf>7. 

Com mi n i ariks will! Text (Th ) West, igbfi. (Op ) Mnron, 
iy 14 > Wilamowitz, igzR (omits Sinclair, igjz. (Shield ) 

Hiihso 1 , 10O5. ( Catalogue , papyri.) Merkelbach, 1957. 

Tr\nsiaiions Mair, 1908, ICvclyn-Wlutr*, iy ]0 (Eoch), I.atu- 
moro, iyso- 

LANi.UAt.h. Kzarh, Der Duilekt des lltsiodns (187b); J. PuuUtin, 
Index Heswdeus (/Kgo); 1 . Sellschopp, Stilutiuhe Untersuchungen 
~o Htsiodi iyj4); F. Krafft, t'erglcichende Untersuchungen zu Horner 
und Hesiod (lybj). 

Kastlrn I'juiallfls. F. DomHciir, Antike und alter Orient * (iy5g); 
P Walcot, Hesiod and the Near East (iybb) (Th..) F. M. (Jorntuid, 
'The Unwritten Philosophy ( I gso) , H G Guterlmck, AJAnh 1948, 
lij fi , (j. Steiner, Der .Sukzessionsmythos (1958). M 1 ,. W. 

HESIONE ('Hotdvrj), in mythology, (i) an Oicamd, wife 
of Prometheus (Aescli. PV 560). (2) Wife of Nauplma 
and mother of Palamedes (q.v.), Oeax, and Nnusmiedon 
(Apullod. 2. 23). (3) Daughter of Laomedon (q.v.; 
ibid. 3. 146). After her rescue from the sea-monster 
by Heracles (q.v.), she was taken prisoner by him when 
he captured T roy, given as the prize ot valour to Telamon, 
and granted leave to save any prisoner she chose; she 
therefore bought (enpiaro) her brother Podarces for a 
nominal price, and lie was henceforth culled Jl/napuis. 
By Telamon she became mother of Tcucer (q.v.; 
Apollod. 2. 136; 3. 162). II. J. R. 

HESPERIDES, the daughters of Night and Erebus 
(Hes. Theog. 215) or, in later versions, of Hesperia and 
Atlas (q.v.; Diod. Sic. 4. 27. 2) or of Ceto and Phorcys 
(schol. in Ap. Rhod. 4. 1399), were guardians of a tree of 
golden apples given by Earth to Hera at her marriage. 
From the same tree came the npples thrown down by 
Hippoinenes (or Melamon) in his race against Atalanta 
(q.v.). The garden of the Hespcridcs was popularly 
located beyond the Atlas mountains at the western border 
of the Ocean. The number of the sisters, renowned for 
their sweet singing, vanes from three to seven. Names 
attributed to them include Aigle, Erytheia, Arethusa, 
Hespere, and Hcsperethusa. In some accounts they were 
associated with the Hyperboreans (q.v.). Heracles (q.v.) 
succeeded in taking the apples after slaying Ladon, the 
dragon who guarded the tree. 

HESPERUS ( w EtTTtcpos t Eat. Vesper, Vesper ago), the 
Evening Star; shown in art as a boy carrying a torch. 
Early tradition makes him the son of Astracus (or 
Ccphulus) and Eos (see Hyg. Poet. Astr. 2. 42) but later 
he was associated with Atlas (q.v.) as his son or brother 
(Diod. Sic. 3. 60; Serv. in Verg. Aen. 1. 530, 4. 484). He 
disappeared from Mt. Atlas in a whirlwind alter climbing 
up to observe the stars. As father of Hesperis, he was 
grandfather of the Hesperides (q.v.). 

HESTIA, goddess of the hearth, etymologically iden- 
tical with Vesta (q.v.), and not unlike her in cult, though 
less important and not having her virgin priestesses, in 
early times, when it was a difficult and slow process to 
make fire, to keep a hearth burning continually was very 
advisable, and it would seem that in communities of that 
age, both m Greece and in Italy, the hearth of the chief 
or king was especially important, probably for practical 
reasons and certainly also from magico-religious motives; 
it seems to have been considered in some sense the life of 
the people (the equation 'fire - life’ is very widespread). 
Hence the cult of the communal or sacred heurth was 
apparently universal, but the goddess never developed, 
hardly even achieving anthropomorphization. She there- 
fore has next to no mythology. Homer never mentions 
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her, the word larirj meaning simply a fire-place; Hesiod 
and later authors after him make her daughter of Kronos 
(q.v.) and Rhea ( Theog . 454), and the Homeric Hymn to 
Aphrodite says (21 fT.) that she ‘liked not the works of 
Aphrodite’, and so refused to marry either Poseidon or 
Apollo, hut swore to remain a virgin, and Zeus accord- 
ingly granted her sundry honours, especially to ‘sit in the 
midst of the house taking the fatness’. The brief Hymn to 
Hestia (24) was evidently composed for the eternal fire 
in the temple of Apollo at Delphi. Of her private cult 
not much is known; swine or, on occasion, cows were 
offered to her, no doubt according to the means of the 
household (Ar. Vesp. 844 and schol.; Callim. Cer. ioy). 
At the Ampliidromia (Plato, Tht. ifio, schol. there and 
lexicographers s.v.), when the 5-days-old child was 
received into the family and named, part of the ceremony 
was to run with it around the hearth, but it does not 
appear that the goddess was thought present in any 
personal way. Publicly, she has ‘the town halls (prytaneta) 
lor her portion* (Pind. Netn. 11. 1), confirmed bv the 
public hearth in the prytaneia of many cities (Parnell, op. 
cit. infra 348). Since the Senate-house often had a sacred 
hearth also, Hestia is not infrequently called BovXala, 
'she of the Senate’. She commonly received the first of 
the sacrifice, or 11 preliminary sacrifice for herself, was 
named first in prayers and first or nearly so 111 oaths 
(Preuner in Roscher, 261ft fT. ; Farnell, 346, 349; Rose in 
llarv. 'J'henl. Rev. 1037, J 7 2 - 

Farm-ll, Cutt\ v 345 11 , Fu nner in RomTh i’s J.eMhon, s v. (cl. his 
Uc\tiu- Vatu, 1864), Du-lil, Aniholoyia Ivrim 1 n 301 f. (hymn of 
Ansionous ai Delphi). II. J. K. 

HESYCHIUS of Alexandria, lexicographer. If the 
KuJogius to whom he addresses the introductory epistle 
of his lexicon is Eulogius n axoXaariKOf;, Hesyclnus (like 
Eulogius) probably belongs to the fifth century A.n. The 
comprehensive scope of his design is indicated both in 
that epistle and in the title, Uwaytoy-rj ttckjuiv Xefetov Kara 
(TTOLyeiov. The work, Hesychius says, was based on the 
specialist lexica (see glossa, Greek) of Aristarchus, 
Heliodorus (1st c. u.c\), Apion, and Apollonius, son of 
Archihius (pupil of Apmn), and on Diogenianus and 
Ilerodian; Hesychius seems ro have added the interpreta- 
tions of a number of proverbs which are included. The 
lexicon is known only from a fifteenth -century MS., 
badly preserved, and in many places interpolated (even 
obliterated) by expansions and other notes made by the 
first editor, Marcus Musurus (1514). Bentley showed 
that the Biblical Glosses in Hesychius are interpolations; 
less successful attacks have been made on the Latin and 
Atticist items. The original, as Hesychius says, included 
the sources of the rare words listed. The sources, however, 
have disappeared in the severe abridgement which has 
reduced the lexicon to a glossary, copious though that 
remains. Hesychius often preserves correct readings for 
which easier synonyms have been substituted in our 
extant MSS. of Greek literature. His dialectal items are 
sometimes imperfect: he writes p either as B (less often 
y) or as r (less often T), as, e.g., -TcnSa- ou#c o? 5 a [.vie 
cod.], l\ayov [mc cod.]- tanv. Nevertheless, he is of the 
greatest value for the study of Greek dialects, the inter- 
pretation of inscriptions, and the criticism of poetic texts. 

Hul l IONS Alberti, 174b— 66, Schmidt, 1858 68; cd minor, 1867; 
K Latte, 1: A - J (1953), ii- E -0 (1966), A. von Hlumenthal, 
Hesyihiositudien (1930). P. D. R. F. ; R. B. 

HETAIRAI. Although Archilochus and Sappho were 
familiar with the phenomenon, the name first occurs in 
Herodotus (2. 134). Despite modern and ancient argu- 
ments to the contrary (e.g. Ath. 571-2), it is simply the 
Attic euphemism for those women, slave or free, who 
traded their sexual favours for long or short periods out- 
side wedlock (Dion. Hal. i. 84. 4; Suda, s.v.), whether 


they were streetwalkers, the inmates of civic or private 
brothels, or accomplished and expensive courtesans 
(ptyaXofiiodoi). They were unknown in the heroic 
period and at Sparta, and our earliest references point to 
their existence in Ionia and Egypt in the sixth century. 
By Solon’s time they were established in Athens and no 
doubt elsewhere in mainland Greece (Flut. Vit. Sol. 23. 
1). The social protection they offered as an alternative to 
adultery ensured their continued toleration until the 
growth of Christianity. They enjoyed legal safeguards in 
most cities as well as certain social and civil disadvantages, 
such as taxation (iropveiov rtXos). Certain towns, 
especially ports, were notorious for the number and 
quality of their hetairai , among them Athens, Comenu, 
and Corinth, which boasted also sacred prostitutes 
(UpnhovXoi trtiLftai) and high prices. Hetairai often 
had other professions and might double as hostesses, 
entertainers, and musicians; the most attractive and 
talented of them (e.g. Phryne, Lais, Ncaera, Thais, and 
Leontion) sometimes became the mistresses of men of 
political, philosophical, or artistic distinction. It is from 
the late fifth to the third century, the great age of hetairai , 
that the most famous names and stories come down to us : 
an extensive literature sprang up about them, and real 
and fictitious members of the profession figured in New 
Comedy (e.g. Machon q.v.), where attitudes towards 
them varied from the cynical to the romantic. It is at this 
period that we find attempts made to distinguish the 
better class of hetairai from the lowly mipvri or slave pro- 
stitute. Their social danger lay in their frequent rapacity 
and the ruinous infatuation they could inspire in the 
young or foolish, an aspect stressed m New (and Roman) 
Comedy, although the depiction is lightened by tales of 
hetairai with hearts of gold and reluctant hetairai cf 
respectable origins. Our best source of information other 
than Comedy is Athenaeus Book 13, but Lucian (Dial. 
Meretr.) and Alciphron offer convincing and amusing 
sketches of their psychology and methods 

Dur.-Satf s v. Meretrices\ K. Schneider, PW IT Hertrr, 'Die 
Koziolojne der umiUen PlOflUtUtion’, Juhrb. f Anlike u. (.hnslrntum 
igOo, 70 11. J. 1*. S 

HETAIRIAI (iTULfum, -tcui), associations of ‘comrades’ 
(ftco/joi). In some, perhaps most, Cretan cities the citizens 
were grouped in hetainai as part of the military system; 
each had its table in the city’s andreion or common mess 
(cf. the Spartan phiditia). For the 'Companions’ of the 
Macedonian kings, see the next article. There is some 
evidence for the use of the words eraipos and iraipla by 
associations of a wholly private character, as professional 
guilds (see clubs, Greek); but the hetairiai best known to 
us are political factions, i.e. more or less temporary 
associations of partisans under a lender or leaders. They 
are sometimes called avvuspjoalai, from the oaths of loyalty 
which might he required. They are attested for many 
cities and for all periods of Greek history from the archaic 
to the Roman, and were formed for the maintenance or 
overthrow of the existing regime, the furtherance of the 
personal ambitions of their leaders, and for mutual assis- 
tance in the law courts or at elections. At Athens most 
political leaders from Cylon (q.v.) onward organized 
such a following; Aristides (q.v. 1) was said to be an 
exception. After the establishment of the democracy, 
its opponents worked through hetairiai , and these helped 
to bring about the usurpations of the Four Hundred 
(q.v.) and of the Thirty Tyrants (q.v. 1). A law against 
subversive hetairiai cited by the orators may have been 
passed on the restoration of the democracy. 

G. M. Calhoun, Athenian Clubs in Politics and Litigation (1913); 
Busolt Swoboda, Grin h. Staatsh. 3 , tec indexes; E. L. Minar, 
Early Pythagorean Politics (1942), 19 f. ; G. Schreiber, Zur Gesch. 
der Hetainen in Athen (Diss. Vienna, 1948); F. Sartori, Le Eterie 
netla vita politico atemese (1957); Jura 1958, 100 ff. ; Hist. 1958, 
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1 57 iT. ; U. Sealcy, Hist, i960, 155 ff.; C. Talamo, PP iq6i, 2Q7 ff- ; 
G. J. StntfakiB, Institutional Aspects of the Hetairoi Relation (IJism. 
Wisconsin, 1962; Hist. 1968, 385 ff. T. J. C. 

HE T AIR OI (erttfpoi, Companions), first applied to the 
2,500 Myrmidons of Achilles in the fluid, this title in 
classical times was peculiar to Macedonia. Anaximenes 
(fr. 4 Jacoby FGrli) asenbed the institution of hetairoi 
and pezetairoi to Alexander. Probably the hetairoi, as 
Cavalry-Companions, had existed for centuries before the 
pezetairoi or Infantry-Companions were formed; since 
Macedonia was not economically emancipated until the 
fourth century, the pezetairoi system may be ascribed to 
Alexander II (369-36H 11.1 •.). lty adopting the nobles of 
Upper Macedonia and able Greeks into the Companions, 
Philip II welded together his expanding Slate on a 
military basis. The hetairoi, to whom Philip granted 
estates of conquered land, numbered 800 c. 340 u.c. 
(FGrli 1 15 K 225). Alexander the Great increased their 
number, and late in his hie enrolled Asiatics even in the 
royal bodyguard who served as liis Council. In war the 
pezetairoi, equipped by Philip with sarissa and pelta, 
iormed the defensive phalanx, and the hetairoi, equipped 
with a thrusting spear, delivered the offensive, usually 
fioin the right wing; they formed the core of the in- 
vincible army led by Alexander the Great. After his 
death Seleucus commanded the survivors of the hetairoi 
in one hippauhy, which later split up among the Suc- 
cessors. Further references in Arnan, Anah. N. G. L, If. 

HIATUS, the gap that occurs when a word ending with 
a vowel is immediately followed by a word beginning 
with d vowel. 

I. Hiatus in Greek Verse 

for hiatus at end of line or colon see METRE, ttlti-TK. 1 (4). 

Hiatus within line or inhin, (1) without shortening of 
the first vowel, (2) with shoitcning: 

(1) Hiatus without shortening is common in Horner, 
at certain points in the hue, and, after certain words, 111 
Comedv. Klsewheic it is rare, except that post-Homeric 
poets allow themselves some epic freedom in hexameters. 
Ilmadly speaking, the post-Homeric examples fall into 
the following classes: 

(1) Where the second word is digammated (e.g. ara£, 
tiro?, I'm'), hiatus cannot he truly said to exist in the 
case of poets (e.g. Aleman, Pindar, Bacchvhdcs, Epichar- 
mus) for whom the digamma was a living letter. Fuither, 
the precedent of epic and Ivne makes tolerable such juxta- 
positions as 8 t ni (dative) in Sophocles. Hiatus is also 
tolerated (11) before eritam proper names in lyric poetry 
(e.g. 'loOfLns, Pind. Isthm . 1. q and 32); (in) often in 
drama alter, or between, exclamations: e.g. iXiXtv t’AcAcu 
(Aesch. PV 877), ntai, iKvovfini (Soph. A 7 . 136), (o 
TlpnttXtis, often in Comedy. Even m tragic trimeters, 
ih ovtos (Soph, OO 1627). Similarly with quasi-inter- 
jectionnl expressions. W i Wi (Soph. Phil. 832), 7ra?, 
i)fu, vni (Ar. Han. 37); (iv) after r/, occasionally in 
tragic trimeters, very frequently (and also after on, o ti) 
in Comedy, especially 111 such phrases as n it m; ri ovv; 
(v) tv of8ri {iuQi, fore) very occasionally in tragic, more 
frequently in comic, trimeters; (vi) in Comedy often after 
irepi, occasionally after irpd und fitXP 1 (“»'); (vii) oi) 5 r 
(/iT;8f) eh (er), occasionally in Old Comedy, very often 
in Middle and New Comedy, (viii) in the phrase pif 
dipas, (upaoi (Comedy). 

It will he noticed that in drama hiatus is mainly found 
within a more or less closely unified word -group, where 
the conrursus vocalium seemed hardly more objectionable 
than within a single word (e.g. awevos). Perhaps, there- 
fore, the freer toleration of hiatus (as of crasis) in Comedy 
is a consequence of a delivery more rapid, and less 
articulated, than that employed in Tragedy. 


(2) Hiatus with shortening, sometimes called ‘Epic 
correption* because of its commonness m epic (and 
elegiac) verse, is found in the dactylic cola of the early 
lyric poets (e.g. Sapph. »fr. 116 otov rd yAu* u/taAnv ipev- 
dtrai iiKpw in* utrScp), and is frequent in the dactylo- 
epitritcs of Pindar and Bacchylides. In the lyrics of 
Tragedy, Sophocles uses it far more frequently (e.g. EL 
162-70) than Aeschylus or Eunpidrs (who in his later 
plays almost banishes it). It is found in the anapaestic 
dimeters of Tragedy and Comedy (in the resolved arsis as 
well as in the thesis), and in the catalectic anapaestic 
tetrameters of Comedy (much more often in earlier than 
m later Aristophanes). A monosyllabic thesis does not 
admit correption; consequently all cases in dochmu, and 
the few cases in lyric iambics, occm in resolved arses 
(e.g. Soph. A/. 34Q /idem ip.dn>). The shortened syllable 
is much more frequently a diphthong (especially, perhaps, 
an accentually short diphthong in -at or -ui) than a 
single vowel. 

See J Desrtoix, Le 7 'nmttre uimbnjur (1931), 2(1 tf nnd for 
hibhuRiApliy sec K K.ilmka in Hut nan Jahresb. 2*0, 402 fl 

J. D. D. 

II. Hiatus in Greek Prose 

Theory, Isocrates {Tiyvij) deprecates hiatus gene- 
rally; Ilermogcnes and Longinus accept this ruling 
(Walz 111. 289; vi. 102 3; ix. 560). |Anst.] Rh. A!. i435 ab 
probably concerns ambiguous elision, not hiatus. Diony- 
sius distinguishes: the austere style (Thucydides) allows 
hiatus freely, the middle style (Demosthenes) allows a 
little; the smooth style avoids it carefully — Isocrates and 
Thcopompus too carefully (Comp. 22-3; Deni. 4, 38, 
40, 43; Isoc. 2; Pomp. 6). Plutarch satirizes Isocrates* 
scrupulousness (Mar. 350 e). Demetrius thinks marked 
hiatus desirable m the grand style, but loo dignified for 
the simple style (E!oc. 68-74, 207, 299-301). CL also 
Cic. Of at. 77, 150-2, De Or. 3. 17 1-2; Quint. 9. 4. 33-7. 

Practice. Marked avoidance of hiatus first appears 
in Thrasymachus, then in Gorgias (Pal.) and Akidamas 
(Soph.), there is moderate avoidance in Antisthenrs and 
Lysias; little in Andocides; none in Antiphon. (Benselcr 
assumes that pre— Isocratean writers cannot have avoided 
hiatus, and rejects as spurious those works which show 
avoidance.) 

Isocrates is the pattern of the technique of nvoid- 
ance, in securing which he relies little on crasis, elision, 
or pauses, hut much on word-order and word-choice; 
hence some hyperbaton and such plurals as rem- aX-qOei- 
ais, otfivoTTjmv. His few licences are chiefly before a v, 
ovv , nnd after #mi, nepl, rrpd , to. He avoids long vowels 
m hiatus (especially *}) more strictly than short, Ilts 
judicial speeches show rather more freedom than the 
rest. 

Demosthenes, though careful, allows hiatus also 
before and after tl, rj, on, / irj , and the article; at 
pauses within and after sentences; and with proper 
names and set phrases (tV ny ifuo vdan eiirdrn)). He 
often elides. 

Further, hiatus is avoided carefully: by Lycurgus, 
Dinarchus, Demadcs, Thcopompus, Polybius, Philo- 
demus; by Isaeus and Plutarch sometimes; by Plato in 
his late works; by Aristotle in Pol. and Afetuph. 1. It is 
tolerated by Aeschines and Ilypcrides, and freely 
allowed by Herodotus, Thucydides, and Xenophon. 

G. E. Hcnselcr, lie fnatu in oratonbus Attrns (1841, derailed, 
dogmatic), F. Hluss, Attirche Rercdsamkeit 1 (1887 g8); S Skimina, 
iZludt's sui It tythm e de la prose grecque J (iQJ7). 

W. H. S.; K. J. D. 

III. Hiatus in Latin Verse 

There are three groups of fairly homogeneous cases: 

(1) ‘Epic correption’ in or before Greek words from 
Cicero to Horace: eteside Cic. Aratea ( Phaen .) fr. 24 
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(marked hy himself, Orator 15. 2) and Lucr. 6. 716, Pelid 
Ossam Verg. G. 1. 281 (imitated — Ov. Met. 1. 155), 
insulae Iomo Aen. 3. 211 ; cf. Eel. 6. 44, G. 1. 437, 4. 461, 
Aen. 5. 261, Ov. Am. 2. 13. 21. Without a Greek word : 
vale Verg. Eel. 3. 79 (imitated — Ov. Met. 3. 501); cf. 
leetuld CatuJl. 57. 7. This licence is of Greek origin and 
conditioned hy metrical necessity. 

(2) Hiatus without shortening is not infrequent in 
Virgil, e.g. pecan , | apibus G. 1.4, dea. \ ille Aen. 1. 405 
(cf. Hor. Epod. 5. ioo, Carm. 1. 28. 24). In some of these 
cases Greek technique is obviously imitated, e.g. Glauio | 
et Panopeae G. 1. 437, castaneae j hirsutae Eel. 7. 53 (cf. 
Hor. Epod. 13. 3, Ov. Met. 3. 184, 5. 625). 

(3) Cases like qui a(mat ), dum ab(est) — s^(o). They 
are frequent in dramatists (especially Plautus) and 
Lucretius (see Munro on 2. 404), and occur sporadically 
in Catullus (55. 4), Virgil (e.g. Eel. 8. 108), Hoi ace 
(Satires), etc., hut not in Ovid or later. This phenomenon 
is not of Greek origin and its prosodical character is 
doubtful, disyllabic and monosyllabic pronunciation 
being both possible. 

Apart from these three groups there are some hundreds 
of cases of hiatus in Plautus, many of them complicated 
by problems of prosody or textual criticism. Some 
scholars think that hiatus in the caesura is legitimate in 
Plautus; but it has not yet been proved that hiatus is 
more frequent in the caesura than it would be if it was 
legitimate at any place in the line. 

Euc. Muellei, De te melt 1 (1B94), 3(18 fT . 13 . Maurrnhicclu'r, 
Hiatus u . Versrhleijung im alien La Inn (1899); J. Pel/., Her 
prosodische that (1930), Kuliiiku, Human Jfahresb. 193 s, 407 IF 

P M. 

HIBERNIA ('fipi'i]), Ireland, first known to the Greeks 
through Massiliolc manners (r. 525 li.r.) as being ‘five 
days’ sail from Brittany, near the Albiones’ island’. 
Eratosthenes (r. 235), probably through Pytheas’ circum- 
navigation of Britain (e. 310-306), placed Ireland correctly 
on his map. Strabo (4. 201) says that, oblong in shape, 
it lay near and north of Britain and contained greedy 
incestuous cannibals. Mela (3. 6. 53) makes Ireland 
nearly as large as Britain, oblong, with pastures that 
caused the eattle to burst, and savage untrustworthy 
husbandmen. Pliny gives as its area 800 v 100 miles. 
Agricola may have reconnoitred Ireland. Ptolemy (Geoff. 
2. 2) shows fair knowledge of the whole coast, giving 
sixteen peoples of counties Wicklow, Kildare, Waterloid, 
Wexford, Kerry, Dublin (Eblana, south of the mouth of 
the River Buhinda -the Boyne), Connaught province; 
rivers Shannon, Barrow, Lagan, Avoca, Boyne, LilTey. 
Solinus added the detail that Ireland lias no snakes. The 
older tendency to place Ireland between Britain and 
Spain was due probably to early direct voyages from 
Spain. 

Cary Wnrminpton, Explorers 79 IT ; (Ptrluan) 41 f , 59 f . Orptrn, 
Joutti R. Soc. Antir/u of Ireland, June 1804 (I'mlcmy), MacNeill, 
Nrro Ireland Rn\, Sept. 190(1, S. P O' Ilford jin, Proe Royal Irish 
Academy, section hO, 1948, 35 ff , H. L. M Wheeler, Rome 
beyond the Imperial Frontiers ( 1 9 S S ) , fh, 1 J Tierney, JHX 1959 . 
132 ff ; Thomson, Hist. Am. Geng. 54, 144, 194, 235, 23(1 f 

(Ptolemy’s map), 334. 357 f- F. H. W. 

HICETAS of Syracuse, Pythagorean, probably the 
teacher of Ecphantus and younger than Philoluus, is said 
to have been the first to teach that the earth moves m a 
circle (also ascribed to Philolaus). His view probably was 
that the earth rotates on its own axis while the heavenly 
bodies are at rest. 

Testimonia in Diels, V'orsohr 11 1. 441*2. W. D. R. 

HIEROCLES, Stoic of the time of Hadrian (a.d. 
117-38), wrote (1) an 'HOucrf oTOLyflaiois (Elements of 
Ethics) which may have been an introduction to (2) a 
work on ethics, fragments of which are preserved in 


Stobaeus. The former was a scientific work dealing with 
the instinct of self-preservation (itpdiTr) oiVeuoai?) as the 
starting-point of the Stoic ethics, and with self-conscious- 
ness as the foundation of this instinct. The latter was 
a work of edification dealing with duties, ffepl ko.Bi]k6v- 
to>i\ The teaching in both works followed the orthodox 
doctrine of the early Stoic6. 

Ed. H. von Amim, BKT 4 (1906). W. D. R. 

HIERODOULOI, a relatively late term (first in 3rd-c. 
n.c. papyri), though temple-slaves, performing the 
menial tasks, existed from early times in Greece as else- 
where (cf. Martiales at Lannum, Cic. Clu. 43). The 
word hierodoulot can designate such chattels of a god; 
it can also bear certain special connotations. In Ptolemaic 
Egypt the hierodouloi take minor roles in the ceremonies, 
tend the sacred cats (PS I 440), or collect temple revenues 
(Plhb. 35). In Asia Minor they may be the serfs, rather 
than actual slaves, attached to the great temple estates 
(Strabu, books 11-12, passim). The religious prostitutes 
of Comana Pontica (Strabo 559) and Corinth (Athcn. 
573-4; Strabo 378) are called hierodouloi , and the term 
iias hence been mistakenly applied to all sacred prostitu- 
tion (q.v.). In Oriental cults a devotee might consider 
bnnself the slave of a divine master (cf. &ouAo<r mv Beov 
in Christian inscriptions); the of Egypt (ef. 

satiai'I.s) and some of the If pin in Anatolia may fall in 
this category. In the Hellenistic period arose the custom 
of manumitting slaves through a fictitious sale (or occa- 
sionally dedication) to a god, who thus became the 
guarantor of their freedom; persons thus freed were 
occasionally called hierodouloi (A. Cameron, Harv. Theol. 
Rev. 1939, 154 1 -. cf- 149 )- 

See M liTRACJ YHTES . I’ R W. 

HIEROMNEMONES, religious officials, found in 
many Greek States. Aristotle (Pol. 132 1 11 ) classifies 
them with the civil registrars of public and private 
documents, and temples frequently served as record 
offices. Their functions varied widely: some appear as 
archivists, others as financial officers, some managed the 
festivals or controlled temple properties, and in seveial 
cities, e.g Issa and Byzantium, they were the eponymous 
magistrates. They usually formed a college, and the 
position was one of responsibility and honour. Best 
known are the hieromnemones W'ho represented their 
States in the Delphic-Pylaean Amphictiony. Their 
number was normally twenty-four, but varied consider- 
ably under the Aetolian domination (r. 290-191 li.c.). 
Their exact relationship to the other delegates, the 
pylagorat (in the Aetolian period called agoratroi), is not 
clear. The duties of the hieromnemones are set forth in a 
law of 380 (IG ii*. 1126). Their tenure of oflke varied 
from State to State: in the fourth century the Thessalian 
hieromnemones served for several years, the Athenians 
one year, while the Malians sent different hieromnemones 
for each of the senu-annual meetings; a Chian decree of 
258-254 (SIG 443) stipulates that their delegate should 
serve one year and be ineligible for reappointment. For 
It pofivdfLnvm ctti Brjoavpun and enl rioi airtm at Locri 
Epizcphyni see Klearchos 1961-2; for hieromnemon as a 
functionary of a private cult association see AJArch. 
1933, 254. The term was sometimes used to translate the 
Latin pontife x. F. li. W. 

HIERON ( 1) I was appointed ruler of Gela when his 
brother Gelon (q.v.) became master of Syracuse. He 
succeeded to the Syracusan tyranny in 478 B.c., over- 
coming the counter-claims of his brother Polyzelus. He 
sought to rival by intervention in Italy Gelon’s Carthagin- 
ian triumph, in 477 helping the Sybarites against Croton 
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and deterring Anaxilas (q.v. i) of Rhegium from an attack 
on Locn. Etruscan pressure on Cumae required his 
assistance further north, and he destroyed Etruscan sea- 
power by a great victory in 474 (for dedicated helmets see 
SEG xxiii 252/3). A short-lived colony on Ischia was a 
further dcvlopmcnt of his Italian policy. He strengthened 
his power in Sicily by rcfounding Catania under the name 
Aetna wilh 10,000 new settlers (475). After a breakdown 
of his alliance with the Acragantines, his victory over 
Acragas contributed to the overthrow of the tyranny 
there (472). His court was open to poets and philosophers, 
while his victories in the Games extended his prestige, 
lie died in 467/6. 

Ancient reff. assembled in G. F. Hill, Sources for Greek History 
between the Persian and Peloponnesian ll'ais 1 (1951), 3 hi t A. Schenk, 
Graf von St.iuflenherK, Trmakna (igbj), lIir 14, 15, 17, 18 , II. 
lJerve, Die Tvrtmms bei den Gneihen \ f 19(17), 147 ff. , on the clurono- 
louv, U. van Compel nolle, Etude de chronologic et d'hnlorwgruphie 
mil lutes (1959), 319 (f. A. G. W. 

HIERON (2) II (r, 306-215 n.u.), of an unimportant 
Syracusan family, first appears as a lieutenant of Pyrrhus 
(q.v.), then (in 275 li.c.) as independent commander of 
the Syracusan army. In this capacity he seized power in 
Syracuse. Severely defeated hy the Mamcrlincs (q.v.) in 
270, he won a great victory in the following year at the 
river Lnnganus and was hailed as king. Now claiming 
descent from Gclon and 1 heron 1 (qq.v.), lie reigned for 
fifty-four years- years ol wealth and prosperity for 
Syracuse even though initially his political misjudgements 
involved the city in difficulties. 

When the Romans seized Mcssana in support of the 
Mamertines, Hieion defied tradition and allied himself 
with Carthage. Driven hack by Roman forces he con- 
cluded a peace with Rome (263) by which he became 
Rome’s ally, lemaming so till his death (Polyb. t. 16. 10). 
lie provided ships, supplies, and facilities for Rome 
during the Punic Wars, and paid 100 talents as indemnity 
— 25 immediately and the rest in annual payments. The 
latter weie remitted on the renewal of the alliance in 
248, when additions were made to Syracusan territory. 

Relying thereafter on Roman protection, Hieron main- 
tained a good fleet and employed Archimedes to improve 
the city’s defences. The Lex llieromca formed an equitable 
basis for taxation under a system of tithes, later taken 
over by the Roman provincial government. His soil 
Gclon predeceased him, and he was succeeded by his 
grandson Hieronymus. 

See also SICII.Y, SYRACUSE, THEOCRITUS. 

]. C urcupmo, La 7.01 de Huron (iQig); A. Schenk, Grnf von 
SuutTcnbern, Komg Hieron II von Syrakus (igii); II Dcrve, Klinig 
Huron 11 (Abh. A had Munchen, igKy), ul., Die Tyranrus bei den 
Grtethen 1 (19*17), 4 (, “R- A. G. W. 

HIERONYMUS (i) of Cardia, the contemporary and 
trustworthy historian of the period from the death of 
Alexander (323 n.c.) to the death of Pyrrhus (272) or 
perhaps as far as 263, the year of the treaty between 
Antigonus Gonatas and Alexander of Epirus. He ap- 
pears first in the service of Kumenes of Cardia, fighting 
for him against Pcrdiccas and Antigonus until Euinencs’ 
execution by the latter after the battle of Gabiene (316). 
Hieronymus entered the service of Antigonus, was 
present at the battle of Ipsus (301), and was appointed 
harmost of Boeotia (293) by bis son Demetrius Poliorcetes. 
He retained the friendship of Antigonus Gonatas until 
his death (c. 250). His account of this period, for which 
he hecame the accepted authority, was entitled At rrcpl 
diaSdxon' 'lam pirn and was the most important source 
behind Arrian ( 7 a fitrd .MAcfavS/Kw) and Diodorus (books 
18-20). The work was known to Pompeius Trogus and 
Pausanias and was used by Plutarch for his lives of 
Eumenes, Pyrrhus, and Demetrius. The relatively few 


fragments do not allow the distribution of the subject- 
matter to be assessed. 

FGrll li D 154. T. S Drown, Amer. Hist. Rev 1947, 684 ff : 
R. H. Simpson, AjPhtl. 1959, 370 11 G. L. D. 

HIERONYMUS (2) of Rhodes, philosopher and his- 
torian of literature, lived at Athens c. 290-230, under the 
protection of Antigonus Gonatas. Trained in the Peri- 
patetic school, he left it when it was declining under 
Lycon’s headship, and founded an eclectic school. 

Works: 7/i/ii ; 77epi Svp.TTocnnv] a w r ork on 

ethics; lltpl dnpyrjala l i\ J/epl iruir]Tun , \ * lornpiKa 
finra) S-TTnpdhTjv v iro/ii'7/p.ara ; Flepi 'laoKparovs] ’Tim ittu A ai. 
r l‘he extant fragments illustrate his love of literary gossip. 

F Wchrh, Die Schule des Anstateles x (1059). W. D R. 

HIEROPII ANTES, head of the Eleusinian cult, was 
the most revered priest in Attica. He was chosen for life 
from the hieratic family of the Eumolpidac (see eumoi.- 
rus). He was distinguished hy a head-band (arpntfnov) 
and a long purple-dyed robe ornamented with em- 
broideries. His principal duty was to p reside over the 
Mysteries. Before the celebration he sent forth spondo- 
phoroi to proclaim truce for the period of the Mysteries. 

1 le opened the ceremonies with a proclamation that bar- 
barians, murderers, and those defiled must keep away, 
and he had the right to refuse admittance to others. 
To the initiates he revealed the secrets of the Mysteries; 
for this purpose it w'as necessary that a man of impressive 
voice should be selected for the office, lie was assisted 
by the daduchos (babo i^or, torch-bearer) and two htera- 
phuntides (Ifporfidin-iba). He also took part in other State 
festivals and had several minor public duties. In the 
imperial period his only legal name was lfierophantes; 
on entering office he performed the ceremony of casting 
his old name into the sea. 

T J . Foucart, Les My stores d'f'leusis, (191 1) ih8 fl . G Mlautis, 
Les My acres d’fileusis (1^34), 35 f . , G E Mvlnnus, Eleusu and the 
Eleusinian Mysteries (19O1), 229 11 See I’ Cumonl, AJAreh 1^33, 
243 1., on tile use ol tlui title in the cult* of Dionysus. J E. F. 

HILARY ( Hildriu* ) of Poitiers (d. a.d. 367), after 
receiving the complete pagan education, in which he 
failed to find satisfaction for his soul, was converted by 
Scripture study. As bishop (r. 353), he became a pro- 
tagonist in the conflict with Arianism. Being banished to 
Asia, he used the opportunity to increase his knowledge 
of Greek literature. He wrote commentaries on Matthew 
and on the Psalms, and a ‘liber mysterionirn’, but the 
greatest of his works is his De Tnnitate (in twelve books). 
He was also the author of three Latin hymns, the earliest 
we have. 

Ed. Mi|?nr, PI. iv-x ; partly 111 CSFL xxii, Ixv, tr E W. Watson, 
Post-Nicene Fathers ( 1 899) .A S W alpoli*. JCai ly J.nnn Hymns ( 1 922 ). 
t’ Dot chard t, H 's Role in tht Anan Struggle (lyhh). A S. 

HILDESHEIM TREASURE, a collection of Roman 
silver plate found m 1868 at Hildesheim in south Hanover 
and now in Berlin; assigned to the Augustan age and 
possibly hooty from the camp of Quinctilius Varus in the 
Saltus Teutoburgiensis (a.d. 9). The principal piece is a 
mixing-howl covered with floral relief resembling that 
of the Ara Pacis; there is also a senes of drinking-bowls 
with embossed designs of Minerva, Hercules and the 
snakes, reliefs of Cybelc and Men-Attis, and Bacchic 
emblems. 

E. Pcrmcc and F. Winter, Der Hildesheinier Silberfund (iqoi ). 

E. N. P. 

HIMERA (IfUpn), on the north coast of Sicily, was 
founded c. 649 u.c. by the Zanclaeuns, helped by the 
clan of the Myletidae, exiled from Syracuse. Stesichonis 
(q.v.) was its most famous citizen. In the early fifth 
century it was controlled by a tyrant Terillus who, on his 
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expulsion by Theron (q.v.) of Acragas, appealed to 
Carthage. The Curthaginian expedition was decisively 
defeated at Himera (480 B.c\), where a fine Doric temple 
celebrated the triumph of Gelon (q.v.) and Theron. 
Independent of Acragas after 461, llimera w as obliterated 
by Carthage in 409 as an act of revenge. 

In 408/7 the Carthaginians founded Thermae Hi- 
meraeae ( Termini Imerese) 7 miles westward, where the 
Himeraean refugees settled. Although in Carthaginian 
territory, it was completely Greek — even sometimes re- 
ferred to as Himera, and was the birthplace of Agathoclcs 
(q.v.). Within the Roman province of Sicily after 241 B.c., 
it became a colonia under Augustus. 

B 4 rard, Bibl. topogr 57 f. ; Dunbabin, Western Greeks-, P. Marconi, 
Htmera (1931). Thermae Himeraeae: G. Giacomazzi and G. CorriiTi, 
Termini Imerese (1065). A G. W. 

HIMERIUS (r. A.D. 310-r. 3Q0), Greek rhetorician. 
Born in Prusias in Bithynia, he studied in Athens, where 
he spent most of his life as a successful teacher of rhetoric. 
He was a younger contemporary and rival of Proaircsius 
(q.v.). lie visited Constantinople, Thcssalonica, Nicu- 
media, and Antioch, among other places. Of his eighty 
speeches Photius (q.v.) read seventy-two, but there 
survive now only twenty-four, with excerpts from ten 
others. Six are declamations on themes from Athenian 
history, the rest deal with contemporary subjects, and 
include addresses to high Roman officials, inaugural 
lectures and other ceremonial orations in connexion with 
his school, and a funeral oration on his son. Unlike 
Themistius (q.v.) and Libanius (q.v.), Himerius has no 
interest in politics ; he is equally untouched by philosophy. 
His eloquence is an end in itself, like poetry. His style is 
marked by wealth of imagery, care for euphony, avoidance 
of the concrete, and frequent quotations from classical 
poetry. Though the school orations are of some interest, 
Himerius in the main displays a talent for saying nothing 
gracefully and at length. Among his pupils were Gregory 
(2) of Nazianzus and St. Basil (qq.v.). 

Sourcf. F.unnpiiis, Vit Soph. 95 Boiss ; Photius, Fhht , cod 165. 

Edition. A. Colonna (1951). it. B. 

HIMILCO (1), Carthaginian navigator who explored 
northwards four months from Gades but not beyond 
Brittany (probably before 480 n.c.). His complaints ahout 
cairns, shoals, tangled seaweeds, which held ships back, 
have been taken to indicate that he reached also, or was 
blown to, the Sargasso Sea. But he mav never have gone 
out of sight of Spain and France. Whether he ever 
visited Britain is unknown. 

See Plmy 2. 160, Avienius, Ora Maritima, 114-74, .iKcy-t), 406-15. 
Cary-Wamungton, Explorers 71 ff ; (Pelicnn) 4s n ; Wnimmffton, 
Greek Geography (1974), 7s If., Thomson, Hist. Anc. Grog. ^4 f ; 
Hyde, Greek Marinen, 121 ff. E. II. W. 

HIMILCO (2), a Carthaginian general. Signatory of an 
agreement between C arthage and Athens in 407/6 D.c., 
he commanded the forces which in 406 conquered and 
sacked Acragas, Gela, and Camarina (qq.v.). Next year, 
when Syracuse seemed at his mercy, disease in his army 
forced him to conclude a peace which nevei theless con- 
firmed Carthaginian power in Sicily. In 397 Dionysius 1 
(q.v.) renewed the war. llimilco, returning to the island, 
reconquered the norlh coast in 396, advancing once more 
to the gates of Syracuse. His blockade, strengthened by a 
naval victory, was again broken by the onset of plague, 
and the Syracusans completely defeated his demoralized 
troops. By agreement with Dionysius Himilco saved the 
Carthaginian citizen-soldiery; after returning home he 
committed suicide. 

Diod. Sic. 13-14; SEG x. 136, xiv. 10, xxi. 56, and reff. there. 
K. F. Strohekcr, Dionysius 1 (1957). chs. 2-3. A. G. W. 

HIPPALUS, a Greek merchant who discovered the full 


use of monsoon-winds to and from India. Mortimer 
Wheeler (as cited below) forcefully argues that complete 
use of these winds was known before the death of Augus- 
tus in A.D. 14. Becoming aware of the general shape of the 
Arabian Sea and the southward projection of India and 
the existence of regular winds between Aden Gulf and 
north-west India, one summer Hippalus sailed across 
from Ras Fartak to the Indus. This resulted in cross-sea 
voyages even to south India and back by Greeks and 
vast increase in commerce with India. Hippalus’ name 
was given to the south-west monsoon, to an African cape, 
and to part of the Arabian sea. 

Penpl Af Ruhr 57; Pliny 6 100-6, 172; rtolcmv, Geng.A..-j. 12; 
It Alex. 110. Warmington, Italian Commerce, 44 IF , W. W. Tarn, 
The Greeks in liactria and India (1938, 2nd ed. 1951), 369; J Thiel, 
Eudoxus van Cyzuus (in Dutch, 1939); W. Otto nnd H. Uengtson, 
Abhandl ungen d. bayenschen Ak. d. Wissenschaften , philosophisch- 
histonsche Klasse 1938, 104 IT. ; Thomson, Hist. Anc (ieog. 176, 
298 f ; R. E. M. Wheeler, Home beyond the Imperial Frontiers (1955), 

154 tf. E H. W. 

HIPPARCHUS (1), younger son of Pisistratus of 
Athens by his first wife; constantly associated with his 
elder brother Ilippias, under whom he acted as pation of 
literature and art. Anacreon and Simonides came to 
Athens at his invitation, and the artistic movements of 
Pisistratid Athens, which included the first great develop- 
ments of red-figured vase-painting and corresponding 
activities in sculpture and architecture, owed much to 
this frivolous and amorous hut cultured prince. His 
personal vices led to his murder by Harmodius and 
Aristogilon in 514 B.c. Hipparchus planned the temple 
of Zeus Olympius at Athens with a double peristyle of 
the Ionic order. 

For bibliography, see pisistratus. P. N. U. 

HIPPARCHUS (2) (fl. r. 260 n.c.), New Comedy poet 
and (probably) actor. In frs. 1 and 3 foreign dnnking- 
cups (kop8h, Xnfipiovtng) are mentioned, and m Zioypdifioy, 
fr. 2, the painter praises professional skill. 

ECU iv. 4ji f , CAF in. 272 IT. 

HIPPARCHUS (3), astronomer (r. 190-after 126 n.c.). 
Born at Nicaea in Bithynia, he spent much of his life in 
Rhodes; his recorded observations range from 162 to 
126. His only extant work is the Commentary on the 
0 au'd/u.Fpa of Eudoxus and Aratus, in three books, con- 
taining criticisms of the descriptions and placmgs of 
constellations and stars by those two (qq.v.), and a list of 
simultaneous risings and settings. Though it is u com- 
paratively early and slight work, valuable information on 
Hipparchus’ own star co-ordinates has been extracted 
from it. Most of our knowledge of Hipparchus’ other 
astronomical woik comes from the Almagest of Ptolemy 
(q.v. 4), whose solar nnd lunar theory is only a modifica- 
tion of his predecessor’s. 

Hipparchus was the first to construct a theory of the 
motion of sun and moon which was properly based on 
observational data. The theory of the epicyclic/cccentnc 
system which he adopted had already been worked out 
by his predecessors, probably Apolloni us (see astronomy). 
His contribution was to combine his own systematic 
observations with the Babylonian eclipse-records going 
back to the eighth century which were available to him, 
and to extract accurate estimates of the mean motions of 
sun and moon, and the length of the tropical year (which 
he put at 365] — j|Jo days). lie is most famous for his 
discovery of the precession of the equinoxes, which he 
did by comparing his own observation of the distance 
of the star Spica from the autumnal equinox with that of 
Timocharis about 160 years before {Almagest 7. 2). He 
investigated the problem of parallax, and thus came to 
devise the first practical method for determining the 
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sizes and distances of the sun and moon; his estimate for 
the latter was close to the truth (Pappus, Comm, tn Aim. 
v, 1 1 ed. Rome, 66 ff.). He was a paradigm of the practical 
astronomer: to accuracy of observation (he improved 
observational techniques) he joined great critical acumen 
in selecting observational data and in distinguishing 
what was relevant to Ins ends. 1 1 is scientific spirit is 
shown in his refusing to attempt to construct a planetary 
theory because of the insufficiency of the data; he was 
content to record his own and previous observations and 
to show that they contradicted existing theories (Almagest 
Q. 2). lie displayed considerable mathematical ability in 
applj ing observational results to determine the numerical 
paiametcrs of his geometrical schemata for the move- 
ments of the heavenly bodies, lie is the first person 
known to have made systematic use of trigonometry (he 
compiled a Table of Chord* in a Ciult , the ancient 
equivalent of a sine-table), lie was probably the inventor 
of slcrcographic projection (Synesius, Opusc. ed. 
Terzaghi 2, 138). 

His geographical work was a polemic against the 
Geography of Eratosthenes (cj.v.), criticizing descriptive 
and especially mathematical details Hipparchus" woik 
was important in the development of mathematical geo- 
graphy, as it laid down the rules for the essential observa- 
tional foundations for a scientific neatnient of the subject 
{see also geography). 

Among other works were some on astrology and 
weather signs. 

ton ions Comm in Aral, M.imiiui (TcnDncr, with 

CJeiinan translation) Cetr^rophual trnfjnnnls csi. D H. Dicks (igOo, 
with intmikict inn uiul translation) 

Ian AND WOHKS Dicks, op Cl l I tr 

Cummi n I C.ciural. Tanner}, llntmre dr Vattronotme anaenne 
(iHyi). esp chs. S -i |. Most o( whal lias ban wnLlrn about the slur 
catnloqne (c K lioll in flihl Moth il (njoi ). 1H5 g ) misrrpi usctirs 
our knowletl^r of wlnil it v, as leallv like Musi usHul ir ft. Vojjf in 
Asti tninnuo he Nothin hit n aj (n>? 0 , n? 5.154-5, cols. 17 54, which 
is hast'd on llit data in (he I'omm tn .hoi I'm- oJ llabvloni.ui pm.i- 
mctiis A \al)Oi“ in Cetihiurus igc^e,, izz ll , (>. NcUKcbauci , Not ** 
on Hifrpnrrhus 111 Studies fneirnitd to lit tty Coldmnn { l ! S A. igsb), 
2<j~ If (»t*oKia|»hv Dicks, op m Astiolo|»\ Scvi nil lexis cell red in 
CCAC Doll, ‘Die hi roisthuntr dei antikcn Asti olo^it', N J f. hi 
All . z r (lyoH), iot», n 4 Nt‘U|fi Imuci, op tif. D. J. T. 

IIIPPASUS ol Metupontum, an caily Pythagorean 
later regarded as ha\ mg founded the branch of the school 
called /iti^pfiTLhMt (see rviHAcoKCs i), and as having 
been punished for revealing a mathematic al secret: later 
sources disagree both on the punishment (expulsion, 
shipwreck) and on the set ret (irrational magnitudes, 
construction of the dodecahedron). Aristotle couples him 
with Heraclitus as having identified the source of the 
woi Id w ith lire . 

Tcsnmotna in Du Is, Vnrsokr 11 i 107 10 M. T t’.irdini, J 
Pitueonu 1 liysNI, VY Duikcri, It ushtit nod U’issenst haft (iyfu); 
Dullinc, Hist Ck Phil 1 izo IL CJ. I*. L O. 

HIPPEIS (i777m's), cavalry. The use of cavalry in Greek 
warfare dales from the decline of the war-chariot (obsolete 
by c. 700 n.c\), and was never on a large scale except in 
areas suitable for horse-breeding, such as Thessaly and 
Roeolia. Alter hoplilcs (q.v.) had become the standard 
troops, those who could afford horses often used them 
merely as a means of proceeding expeditiously to and 
from battle. The Athenians first instituted a regular 
cavalry-force after the Persian Wars , the original strength 
of 300 had been raised to 1,000 by 431. As the men pro- 
vided their own horses, it was a rich men’s corps, with 
corresponding political sentiments (Ar. Eq. 225-7). At 
Sparta there was a long-established body of 300 hippeis , 
but by the early fifth century it had become an elite of 
infantry. Regular cavalry was instituted in 424, when a 
force of 400 was raised ; in the fourth century it numbered 
600. Cavalry was an important element in the armies of 


Alexander and the Hellenistic kings. See armies, cheek 
ANIl HELLENISTIC, and WAR, ART OF (GREEK). 

In most States the rearing and possession of horses 
was a mark of the upper .class, and, where and when 
strongly established, favoured the maintenance of olig- 
archical government (Arist. Pol. 1297^18-32, 1321**7 -11). 
In some States the ruling oligarchs were actually known 
as Hippeis, as at Kretna; cf. the Ilippohotai al Chains. 
At Athens, too, Hippeis was one of the names for the 
uppermost class {see eupatridai), until Solon (q.v.) gave 
it to the second of his census-classes, which comprised 
men with an estimated annual income of between 300 and 
500 medimnui of corn, or the equivalent in other produce 
or money. As the minimum qualification was not high, 
most of the citizens of this class probably served as 
hophtes. 

W. Hrlhig, I,rs irrntTy alhtmem (1004); Dusolt-Swolxxla, (Jrtrrh. 
Stacit s h \ set- indexes, J. Kromaycr- O. Vcitli, Hecnvesen . . . d. 
Cntt hen u. Homer , IlyzH), see index. J. K. Anderson, Am tint Creek 
Horsemanship (lyfti). A W. (j , T. J. C. 

HIPP1AS (i), tyrant of Athens 527-510 b.c., eldest son 
and successor of Pisistratus (q.v.), was at first a mild 
ruler; he reduced taxation and carne to an understanding 
with some leading clans, whereby Clrislhencs (1) and 
Miltiades (qq.v.) held the eponymous archonslup, while 
his brothel Hipparchus favoured the arts and included 
recitation of Homer in the Pannthcnuic festival. Rut his 
rule became harsher as conditions worsened with the 
advance of Persia. He lost his outpost at Rhaeeulus and 
his revenues from mines at Alt. Pangacus (q.v.), and a 
group ol exiled nobles, based upon Lcipsydnum, made 
an unsuccessful attempt to oust him. Hipparchus was 
assassinated in 514 n.c\ (acc arimogiton). The Spartans, 
supported by the Alcmaeomdac* (q v.) and egged on hv 
Delphi, invaded Attica and were defeated by Hippias and 
his Thessalian allies. Rut a further invasion forced him to 
capitulute. lie and Ins family escaped to Sigeuin and 
later went to the court of Darius, He was with the 
Persian forces at Marathon. 

Dihliography : Air 1‘ISISIHMIJS. N Cl L. II. 

HIPPIAS (2) of Khs, sophist, a younger contemporary 
of Protagoras (who lived c. 485-415), is vividly depicted 
in Plato’s Ihppui v Major and Hippias Minor. He acquired 
great fame and wealth by travelling all over Greece as a 
teacher and orator, claiming competence in mathematics, 
astronomy, grammar, poetry, music, and the history of 
the heroic age, as well as in various handicrafts, and was 
frequently employed cm State business by his native city. 
That his claims had a solid basis is indicated by the fact 
that he can pruhahlv be identified with the Hippias who 
discovered the quadralnx , the first curve other than the 
circle to be recognized by the Greek geometers. It was 
probably disc overed in the attempt to solve the problem 
of trisecting the angle, hut w r as subsequently used 111 the 
attempt to square the circle. Of his immense output, 
the following works are known by name: an elegy on the 
drowning of a chorus of boys from Messema; a ovi nyaryrj 
(probably archaeological m its contents); a Tputmus 
Aoyos~ ; an *()XujnTcnviKuri’ fii'aypa<fnj’ t ’EOvtov cn-u/iaaiui. 

Teslimnnnt and trai'menls in Dick, 1 orsokt 11 izh -3 j 

W. D. R. 

HIPPIATRICI are veterinarians, more strictly those 
who treat animals of the farm (Varro, Rust. 2. 7. 16: 
‘De medicina vel plurirna sunt in equis et signa mor- 
borum et genera curat iununi . . . itaque ah hoc in Graecia 
potissimum medici pecorurn l tttt carpal appellati’). "The 
llippiatrici gave medical and surgical treatment in more 
difficult cases; ordinary diseases were handled by the 
farmers themselves. The so-called Corpus Hippiatricnrum 
Graecorum , collected in the ninth century A.T)., has 
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preserved only excerpts dealing with horsc-medicine, 
hardly any ot them earlier than the Christian era. The 
authors mentioned (Apsyrtus, Kumelus, Theomnestus, 
Anatolius, llieroclcs, etc.) aie only names. Of older 
hooks nothing is known. The treatise of the Athenian 
Simon (5th c. h.c.) and Xenophon’s //. iimucrj* are written 
by gcntlemen-amateurs, interested in horse-breeding or 
the selection of horses; Ps. -Aristotle, Historui Animalium 
8. 21 f., treats of animal diseases from a more theoretical 
point ot view. 

Within the Corpus Htppiatricorum the semeiotics of 
diseases plays an important part; for ‘animals cannot 
speak'. Cures consist in drugs and diet, the preven- 
tion of diseases is considered even more important than 
their treatment. Magical remedies are rejected, at least 
by physicians (lor farmers cf. Ceoponica xvi). All these 
features are reminiscent of human medicine; in fact, 
conclusions based on the observation of men seem valid 
for animals and vice versa. The great achievement of 
veterinary art is certainly dependent on the fundamentally 
agrarian character of ancient life and the resulting close 
contact with animals, hut also on the fact that animal 
anatomy had been practised continuously since the fifth 
century n.c. 

Texts. Corpus Hippiatricnrum Graecorum. E. Oiler- C. Hoppe 
(Teuhnur, 1924-7) Latin translation, Mufomcdinna C/uroms, 
E Oiler (Teubner, 1001), the original written about a n. 400; 
MSS., G. lljoik, lift' fit. GYtr-Oms) 

Modern LlirRA'llUik General sun'cy, Sir Fr. Smith, The Early 
History of Veterinary Literature 1 (1919), antiquated 111 its literary 
data; survey on literature, G, Sarton, hts (1937) Oute ol collei- 
tion nnt tenth century, as formerly assumed, lloppe, op. cit 11. 
xv, relative chronology ol authors, ibid, vi ; cf IJjork, Hppsala 
Universitets Arssknft 1932, 1944, who uLso proves that Herat'] idea 
Tareiitinus (and c. ii.c ) did not wnte on vetetinary medium- 
MV vui. 1713. E L- 

HIPPO REGIUS (near modern Bone m Algeria), a 
seaport no doubt first used by the Carthaginians; it 
already existed by the end of the fourth century n.c. As 
its name implies it was later n residence of Numidian 
princes. It became a munutpium under Augustus, and 
Inter acquired colonial rights. In 1 fie late second century 
it became the centre of activity of one of the three legati 
of the proconsul of Africa. Augustine was bishop from 
305 to 430, and died while the city was being besieged by 
the Vandals. 

It. van M. OemiiH, Hippo Radius (U S.A 1924); F. Marcc, Ihppnne 
(AIricis, 1950), Monument \ rhretiens d’llippone (1958), b Tcuthi’h, 
Das Stddtesvesen tn Notdufnha (19(12), lbj (1 13 . II. W. 

HIPPOBOTUS (fl. late 3rd c. n.c.) wrote a philo- 
sophico-histoncill Ilepl alpttrt utv and tPiXoadifutiv dr n- 
ypa<j>r), used by Diog. Laert. (Frs. catalogued by v. Arnim, 
PW , s.v.). 

HIPPOCOON ('ImroKotor), in mythology, son of the 
Spartan or Ainycluean hero Ocbalus, and elder brother of 
Tyndareos (q.v.). He and his many sons drove out 
Tyndarcos and his other brother leanus from Sparta 
(Apollod. 3. 124). Later Heracles, offended at some 
action of Ilippocoon, attacked and killed him and his 
sons (Aleman fr. 15 Bergk). H J. H. 

HIPPOCRATES (i). tyrant of Gela, succeeded his 
brother Oleander c. 498 B.C. Within seven years, by con- 
quering most of eastern Sicily, he created a Geloan 
Empire which lie ruled as autocrat, prototype of the great 
Sicilian tyrants. He temporarily won for Gela a primacy 
among Sicels and Sicehots like that later enjoyed by 
Syracuse. Ruthless and cynical in war and political 
intrigue, he signally defeated the Syracusans at the river 
Helorus, but was restrained by Corinthian and Corcyrcan 
diplomatic intervention from occupying Syracuse itself. 


He fell in battle c. 491/90 D.C., fighting against Siccl 
lfyhla. 

1 lilt. bk. 7. Dunbiibm, Western Greeks, 176 ff. ; A. Schenk, Graf 
von StuufrcrihcrSi Tnnakna (1963), 157 If- Aw anaxii AS (r) 

A. G. W. 

HIPPOCRATES (2), the Asclepiad of Cos, a contem- 
pomry of Socrates (469—399), though the most famous 
Greek physician, is yet the one least of all known to 
posterity. That he was of small stature, that he travelled 
much, that he died at Lanssa is probable; more about his 
life and his personality cannot he ascertained. 

According to Plato, Hippocrates claimed that one 
cannot understand the nature of the body without under- 
standing the nature of the whole. That means, Plato 
adds, that one must ask whether the body is simple or 
multiform and, whatever the answer, then determine 
what is its power of acting on or being acted upon by 
other things. Thus, Hippocrates considered the body 
an otganism; medical practice he based on the knowledge 
resulting from the comprehension of the scattered 
paiuculars into one concept and the division of the whole 
in turn into its natural species, or, to use Platonic lan- 
guage, on dialectic. Diseases he explained, us Aristotle’s 
pupil Mcno relates, by assuming that if food is not di- 
gested air is excreted from the remnants, invades the 
body, and causes illness. 

Such a conception ol medicine is not to he found in 
any of the so-called Hippocratic books, though these 
writings, dealing with all subjects of medicine, with 
prognostics, dietetics, surgery, phaimacology, with 
health and diseases, show the most widely different 
attitudes towaids medicine. Ileing inconsistent in them- 
selves they were never attributed to Hippocrates 111 
their entirety; moreover, there is not a single hook the 
authenticity of which was not disputed already in anti- 
quity. Only fractions, and always different fractions, 
weie ascribed to Hippocrates by later cerrunes according 
to their constantly varying conception ol Hippocrates as 
a philosopher or a mere piactitionei , a dogmatist, an 
empme, a sceptic, a believer in the four humours or in 
the pmuma-tiicory, a surgeon 01 a theoretical scientist. 

lr seems likely that none of the hooks preserved under 
the name of Hippociates is genuine. Their content docs 
not agree with the pre-Alexandrian testimonies. More- 
over, the authenticity of baldly any of them seems to he 
attested by Rood tradition; in this case one would expect 
unanimity of the critics at least in regard to one or u few 
books. It is probable rather that the writings came to 
Alexandria as the remnants of medical literati re which 
had circulated in the fifth and fourth centuries, hut that 
they were anonymous, as technical literature of that era 
commonly was. Philological criticism then attributed 
them to Hippocrates on the basis of w hat was considered 
Hippocratic doctrine in the various periods. But since 
the prool of genuineness depended on logical argument 
alone, not on tradition or testimonies, no general agree- 
ment could be reached. 

All thnt can be said of the identity of Hippocrates, 
then, is that he is a physician whose works are lost, 
though he is not a mere name; his method and doctrine 
are known; he is the founder of scientific medicine in the 
Platonic sense; moreover, his fame has been recognized 
since Plato’s time. If one asks what Hippocrates meant 
to the Greeks, the Middle Ages, the Renaissance, what 
he means even today, the answer is that by a complicated 
historical process he has become the embodiment of the 
ideal physician. See also anatomy and physiology, § 3, 
MEDICINE 11, IV-VII, SURGERY §§ 2, 3. 

Tj-NI IMON 1KS Plato- Phaedrus 270 c-d; Anon. Land ex Anstotelis 
Iatricis M mantis et ulns medu is eclogue, ed H. Diels, Sup pi. Arist 11 1 1 
(1H93), v. 3 s f The meaning of these testimonies is much disputed 
The above interpretation is maintained by L. Edelstein, Problemala 
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fr(i 93 <); PW, Suppl. vi, 1317, The opposite theory . K. Deichgrabcr, 
Abh. Berl. (1933), II. as representative of meteorological medicine, 
pneuma-thenry, M. Pohlcnz, Hi ppoktates (1938); reviewed D. 
EdeUtcin, AJPksl. 1940- Concerning the interpretation of the 
rha fdrus paBiiage see H. Chcrniss, Plato (1950* 7), Lustrum tv (1959). 
no 700 If. 

All more recent attempts to identify any of the Hippocratic writings 
as genuine have failed to find general acceptance. As for the origin ol 
the Corpus Ilippociaticum, it has been suggested that it constitutes 
the library of the medical school of Cos, H. DilJer. 'Stand und 
Aufgeben der Hippokiates-Forscliung’, Jahrb Akaderme der 
W tssenschaften und der Literatui (1959). Distegaiding the fact that 
the existence ol such a library remains conjectuial, one would surely 
expect at least one or two books to have hcen included in the collec- 
tion which could certainly be attributed to the greatest of the Coan 
physicians. 

WOHKS. Corpus Hippormlirum, Oeuvres completes </’//., E- 
I.ittre, i-x (1839-61), Optra omnia i n. J. Ilberg- 11 . Ktihlewcin 
(Tculinei, 1894-1902), not complete, 1 L. lleibrig, CM(J 1 1 

i i927); CMC to lie continued Separate editions and roitnncntaiies. 

1 . C.ossen, PW viu. 1811, JJcMdes, Utpi F. C. Unger, 

Mnemosyne (1023); J/epl crupntui', K. Deichgiabci E Schwyzer, 
Jhppokrates, Uber Kntstehung u Aufbau d menschluhen harpers 
(l93S); ‘(J/mor, W. H S Jones, The l'oclor's Oath (1924), L Edel- 
stein, The Hippocratic Oath, (USA 1941), A. j. Festugi^ie, 
Hippocrate iai'itcnne me dn me (1948). ' hum ivAai, W. I'utzgcr 

(Gymnasium Wurzcn, 1914), cl 11 Diels, Hermes 1918 

Translations French with text, E Luti 4 Ch. Darcmberg, 
Qnivres chmsies d'Hippociate (185s) English with text, A 'electnl 
Worhs, 1 iv(Loeb); U Adams, The C enui nr H or hs of Hippocrates, i-ii 
(1849) (ierman * H Kupfeitr, Die Wtrkedts Ihppoht cites (11)34 1 ). 

Ul M RAH'HI' IniroductinriH to editions ol l.ittnS, Darcmberg, 
I,oeb Senes, Ch Singer, Fnc Hnt l4 , s,v II., cf also Ch Singer, 
Creek Biology and Ore ek Mrduinc (1922) J. 1 lnschberg, Tor- 
lesimgeu uher liippoki atische l leilhuude ( 1922) More leernt literature 
collected 111 A Hchm K. Vogel, Iwakle Wsssenschaften, Gcrcke- 
N oid in 11 5 (19J3), H Dilki, Hermes 19S6, J. 11 . kilim, Hinne t, 
Eiii/elschrillen, licit 11 (nj5<») E E. 

HIPPOCRATES (3) of Chios (r. 470-400 u.c\), mathe- 
malicmn, the first poison to compose a hook of Elements 
of Geometry , his work anticipated much of Hue. hook 3, 
as well as some latei pails ol Euclid. He succeeded in 
squat ini' three out of the five ‘limes’ which can he 
squared by means of the sti. light line and the circle; 
and he contributed to the piohlem of doubling the cube 
by reducing it to the finding of two mean proportionals. 
Heath, Hist, vj Oreeh Maths., ch 6. \\\ 13 . 1 < 

HIPPODAMUS of Miletus was the most famous Greek 
town-planner, lie was boin probably about 500 n.c. lie 
did not invent or introduce to Greece the typical rect- 
angular or ‘gridiron’ type of planning, but he seems to 
have shown skill and ingenuity in adapting the elements 
of tlie Greek city to this scheme (.\cc towns). Ancient 
authorities speak of his nemesis or allocation of sites. 
Towards the middle of the fifth century he planned 
Peiraeus for the Athenians, and boundary stones found 
there are probably evidence of his work ( 1 G 1 2 . 887 fT. ; 
cf. Hist. ig(»4, 138). In 443 n.c. he went with the colony 
to Thuni (q.v.) and lie may well have been responsible 
for its rectangular plan. Slraho (14. 2. g) records a tradi- 
tion that ’the architect of Peiraeus’ planned Rhodes (q.v.), 
which was founded in 408 n.c. Most modern authmities 
reject this on the ground that the date is too late for 
Hippodamus, but it is not impossible. Aristotle (Pol. 2. 5) 
speaks of Hippodamus’ foppish appearance, and lus 
political theories, and notes that he thought that the 
ideal size for a city was 10,000 (i.e. probably citizens). 

For bibliography see towns; and F C'nsLagnoli, Jppodarno di 
Milt to e I' urbamstica a pianta ortogonale (1956). H. E. W. 

HIPPOLYTUS (1) (' 1 -trnoAvTos, i.e. 'loosed horse’, 
wild driver or rider?), in mythology, son of Theseus 
by the Amazon llippolvte (cf. amazons). Hippolyte 
being dead, Theseus married Phaedra daughter of Minos 
(q.v.). Her character varies in Tragedy. Apparently 
in the (lost) * ImroAvros KaXuirruficvos of Euripides and 
certainly in the Phaedra of Seneca she was a lustful and 
wholly unscrupulous woman; in the surviving Hippolytus 
of the former she is much more interesting, having intense 


natural desires but a srrong sense of modesty. Theseus 
being long absent (on his journey to the lower world, 
according to Euripides), Phaedra conceived a passion for 
Hippolytus, hut he, being honourable (Euripides makes 
him anti -sexual), repulsed her. She thereupon hanged 
herself, leaving behind a letter which accused him. 
Theseus returned, read the letter, and would not believe 
Hippolytus’ protestations of innocence. He banished 
Hippolytus and used one of the three wishes which his 
father (Poseidon, in this version; cf. af.ufijs) had given 
him in asking for his death. Poseidon sent a sea-monster 
which frightened Hippolytus’ horses as he was driving 
away, and he was thrown from his chariot and dragged 
to death ; Theseus learned the truth from Artemis too late. 

In cult Hippolytus is associated with Aphrodite, who 
had a shrine 'lirnuAuTU) on the Acropolis at Athens; 
while at Truezcn, the place of his death, he had a ritual 
including laments for him and offerings of hair from 
girls about to marry (Eur. op. cit. 1423 ff. , Paus. 2. 32. 1); 
the local legend said that he did not die as above described 
but became the constellation Auriga, but this clearly is 
not early. Whether he was originally god or hero is 
disputed (Farm'll, Hero- Cults 64 IT.). 

The story that Asclepius restored him to life is as old 
as the Naupactica (Apollod. 3. 121); it led to his identi- 
fication with Virbius (see diana) at Ncnn (see Verg. Aen. 
7. 765 ff , and Scrvius on 761). 

W. S. Eairtlt, introduction to Euripides, Hippolytus (1964). 

II J. R. 

HIPPOLYTUS (2), r. a.d. 170-r. 236, Roman presbyter 
and (probably) rival bishop to Calhstus of Rome (217-22) 
whom he regarded as compromised by heresy because of 
his opposition to 1 lippolytus’ Logos doctrine. He died in 
exile in Sardinia under Maximinus’ persecution. In 1551 
a statue representing him in philosopher’s dress was 
found at Rome (now in the Vatican Library). It gives a 
list of his writings and his table for calculating Easter. 
His chief work, Refutation of all Heresies , is planned to 
show how heresies are the offspring of Greek philosophi- 
cal systems; it transcribes Sextus (q.v. 2) Empiricus and 
doxograpluc works, and has valuable fragments of Hera- 
clitus (q.v.) and others. His chronicle of history from 
Creation Ui 234 (like his commentary on Daniel) was in 
part intended to quench apocalyptic expectations of the 
imminent end of the world. 

P'letu has, td 1 J Woodland (1916V, Chrun , cd A. Hauer (iqzg). 
J Quasteii, Paliology z (1953), tf*5 ff* H. L'. 

HIPPON, also called HIPPONAX, natural philosopher 
of the Peiiclean age, probably came from Samos, lie 
treated water or the moist as the principle of all things, 
reasoning chiefly from observation on the semen of 
animals, lie considered the soul (seated in the brain) 
to be derived from the semen und to be itself moist, and 
devoted special attention to the development of the human 
body from the embryonic state to maturity. Aristotle 
describes him as a second-rate thinker, probably because 
of his materialistic bias. He was lampooned ns an atheist 
by Crutinus and this became his slock epithet in later 
writers. 

Teslimomu and fragments in Diels, Torsohr." 1. 385-Q W, D. R. 

HIPPONAX (fl. 540-537 u.c.; Pliny, HN 36. 11). 
iambic poet, of Ephesus, whence he was banished and 
went to CJazomenae. By making the iambic trimeter 
end with a spondee he invented the tr#ra£cm' or ^aiAia/A/Jur, 
and in this metre he wTOte satirical, colloquial verse. 
Some of his fragments are concerned with his love for 
Arete (frs. 15-22), others with his quarrel with the 
two sculptors Bupalus and Arbenin. The story was that 
they made a statue which caricatured him and were so 
distressed by his lampoons that they committed suicide 
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(Pliny, loc. cit., cf. frs. i, 13, 15, 20). He also fell foul of 
the painter Mimnes (fr. 45). Polcmon credited Hipponax 
with the invention of parody (Ath. 698 b), and frs. 77-8 
show the existence of a poem 111 mock-heroic verse on the 
adventures of the glutton Eurymedontiadcs. Hipponax 
has n vivid, terse style and drew for his vocabulary on 
contemporary speech and at times on foreign words in 
Lydian and Phrygian. 

ThXT K. IlicliL, Anth. Lyr. Grarc i. 3, 74 fT. ; with commentary, 
O. Masson, Les I'ragnuntsjiu potte Hipponax (iyba). C M. H. 

HIPPOTHOON, in mythology, son of Poseidon and 
Alope daughter of Cercyon (Hyg. Fab . 187, who calls him 
Hippothous); eponym of the Attic tribe 1 lippothoontis 
(Paus. 1. 5. 2; llarpocration, s.v. AAottij; Hesychius, s.v. 
'ImroduuivTtiov). D. J R. 

HIRT1US (P\V 2), AlJUJS (ror. 43 n.c.), since r. 54 B.c. 
an officer of Caesar, who sent him as envoy to Pornpey in 
Dec. 50. In the Civil Wars he served in Spain, was pos- 
sibly tr. pi. in 48, and was at Antioch in spring 47 ; in 46 
he was praetor and next year governed Transalpine 
Gaul. After Caesar's murder he was consul designate, and 
Cicero induced lnm to take arms against Antony (43)- 
Wlth Octaviun he raised the siege of Mutina, hut was 
killed in the victory, receiving with his colleague Pansa 
(q.v.) a public funeral, llirlius added to Caesar’s De 
Bello Gallicn an eighth book, and probably also wrote the 
Bellum Alexandrmum (q.v.); his correspondence with 
Cicero, published in nine books, and the draft lor Caesar’s 
Anticato have not survived. A notorious epicure, llirtius 
was ulso a fluent and reasonably painstaking writer: his 
military competence was probably not as low as Quintus 
Cicero luter pretended (Cic. Fam. 16. 27. 2). G. h. F. C. 

HISPALIS or HISPAL (modern Sei'illa), on the 
lower Bactis (Guadalquivir) , is not mentioned before 
Caesar’s Civil War. A ship-building and trading pmt, it 
received a modest colony of veterans from Caesar. A 
double colonization should not be inferred from its title 
Julia Komula, nor from the alternative names Hispa/emes 
and Romulenses ; the colony was, however, leinforced by 
Otho, and the town grew in size and importance. In the 
second century A.n. it rivalled Corduba (q.v.), and 
eclipsed the old port of Gades (q.v.). Lying on reaches 
navigahlc by the largest ships, close to some of the busiest 
mines, it handled the exports of the richest province of 
the West. Imperial procurators and agents of the prae- 
jectus annonae operated there. It had a bishop from the 
early fourth century or before, and later became the 
metropolitan see, occupied in the seventh century hy 
St. Isidore (q.v.). M 1 H. 

HISTLAEA, a city on the north -west coast of Euboea, 
with a rich plain facing Thessaly. It was said to have been 
founded from Thessaly by Ellopians, and in the Catalogue 
of Ships is characterized as rich in vines. It was sacked by 
the Persians after their defeat at Artermsium and subse- 
quently joined the Athenian League. For their part in the 
Euboean revolt the Histiaeans were expelled by Athens in 
447/6, and 2,000 clcruchs were established in the new 
colony, Oieioi, a deme of Histiaea; but the city with the 
new name was not demonstrably on a different site. The 
Histiaeans returned after the Peloponnesian War. They 
remained suspicious of Athens and supported Sparta 
until the Euboean War and after 357 /6 they icjoined the 
Athenian League. The Macedonians took an early 
interest in this part of the island. The city was taken by 
Attnlus II and the Romans in 199 and sacked. It later 
served Roman fleets. There are scanty Bronze-Age finds 
from the acropolis by the sea, slight Classical remains, and 
a Byzantine circuit wall. 

L. H. Sackett and other*, BSA 1966, 39 f- J- B- 


HISTIAEUS, tyrant of Miletus, rendered service to 
Darius during the Scythian campaign ( c . 512 B.C.). He 
was presented with Myrcinus on the important coastal 
road near the later city of Amphipolis, but Darius grow- 
ing distrustful invited him to Susa, where he held an 
honourable post as one of the 'King's Councillors’. 
Meanwhile his son-in-law Anstagoras (q.v. 1) ruled 
Miletus. They both seem to have co-operated m pre- 
paring the Ionian Revolt. Alter the destruction of Sardes 
(498) he was sent on his own request to pacify Ionia, but 
distrusted by both sides he was unsuccessful. He settled 
at Byzantium as a kind of pirate, and fought on his own 
account on the islands and in Asia Minor. In 494 or 493 
lie was captured and crucified. He probably was no more 
than an ambitious adventurer, though Herodotus’ story 
relies too much on sources hostile to Ilistiaeus. 

Hdt. bits. 4 ft A. lllanure, C'C io^q, 142; A. R. Durn, Persia and 
the Giee/is (19(12), M. Lang, Hint iy(iK, 24 V. 1. 

HISTORIA AUGUSTA. Title given by I. Casaubon 
(1603) to a collection of biographies of Roman Emperors, 
Caesars, and usurpers from A.n. 117 to 284 (Hadrian to 
Carious and Numenanus). The present text is not com- 
plete, as there is a lacuna for the years 244-59. Though 
the work is modelled on Suetonius’ lives ot the XII 
Caesars there is no cogent reason to believe that it was a 
direct continuation of Suetonius and therefore originally 
included the lives of Nerva and Trajan. According to the 
complex manuscript tradition (which includes a family 
ol MSS. (~) with intciesting variants) the biographies 
were written by six different authnis who lived in the 
time of Diocletian and Constantine Some of the bio- 
graphies are dedicated to Dioiletian or Constantine, 
others to private persons. Four of the authors — Aelius 
Spartianus, lulius Capitolinus, Vulcacms Gallic-anus, 
Aelius Lampndius- -say that they have written more 
hiographies than those appealing in our Present compila- 
tion. Only two authors — Trehellius l’nllio and Flavius 
Vopiscus do not profess Lo have written more than the 
extant biographies. The Scriptures Historiac Augustuc (as 
the six are noimally called) claim to huve used many 
literary sources, only a few of which, such as Herodian, 
are extant. Furthermore, they quote about 1 30 documents 
(letters by Emperors, senatu s consulta, nisei iptions, etc.) 
which are unevenly distributed among the biographies. 
Lives ol little-known Emperors and usutpeis are filled 
with documents, whereas there is no document in the 
lives (which altogether appear more reliable) of Hadrian, 
Antoninus Pius, Marcus Aurelius, and Septimius 
Severus. This would he enough to raise suspicions. 
Indeed the Historia August a has never enjoyed great 
authority among scholars, although it is our only con- 
tinuous account lor the history of the Emperors of the 
second and thud centuries. More radical criticism, how- 
ever, was expressed for the first time hy II. Dessau 111 
Ilermes 1889, 337, and his paper opened up a new era 
in the study of the Historia Augusta. Dessau contended 
that the HA was not written in the time of Diocletian and 
Constantine, hut in the time of Theodosius, and that 
there was only one author behind the six names of the 
alleged biographers. One of his many impressive argu- 
ments was that the life of Septimius Severus, chs. 17-19, 
copies Aurelius Victor, De Ctiesanbus 20 (written in A.n. 
360) and that the life of Marcus Aurelius 16. 3-18. 2 
depends on Eutropiu9 8. 11-14 (written in A.n. 369). 
Since Dessau the so-called problem of the HA has in- 
volved five questions: (1) how many authors wrote the 
HA ? (2) when was the HA written? (3) did the original 
text of the HA undergo later changes ? (4) what was the 
purpose of the writer or writers of the HA in composing 
this work? (5) how many literary references and docu- 
mentary quotations of the HA arc forgeries ? 
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Scholars of the last seventy-five years have heen sharply 
divided in their answers to the first four questions, while 
they have been fairly unanimous in considering the 
literary references and documentary quotations as in- 
variably suspect, where not altogether false. Whereas 
Mommsen suggested that an original text which had 
heen written under Diocletian and Constantine was sub- 
stantially revised under Theodosius 1, some scholars (e.g. 
G. De Sanctis) have defended the Diocletianic-Constan- 
tinian date of the entire work. Other scholars have 
followed Dessau in the notion of a total forgery, but have 
proposed different dates: under Constantius II (H. 
Stem), under Julian (N. H. Baynes), in A.L). 304 (W. 
Hartkc), in the early fifth century (O. Sccck, J. Straub), 
even in the late sixth century (A. von Domaszewski), 
though the last date is made very improbable by the fact 
that the HA seems to have been used by Q. Aurelius 
Symmachus (quoted in Jordanes, Get'ua 15. 85) towards 
the end of the fifth century. The problem of the alleged 
plurality of authors is also still unsolved, though recent 
research has emphasized the uniformity of style in all the 
lives. There is continued disagreement about the aims of 
the writer or writers. The HA displays pro-senatorial 
sympathies and does not approve of hereditary monarchy 
(though it shows great admiration for the descendants of 
Claudius Gothicus) nor of interference by the army in 
politics. But this is not enough to explain the work as a 
whole, especially if one regards it as a major forgery. 
Some scholars incline to think that the Scriptures Histariae 
August tie were simply trying to entertain the reader by 
sensational and unscrupulous writing ; others feel that the 
if A is a Pagan attack on Christianity. The theory that the 
author of the HA concealed his personality and time of 
writing in order to attack Christianity and to present 
Paganism as more tolerant has been developed by A. 
Alfoldi and J. Straub and has received considerable 
support. 

Hust critical edition by E Huhl (1927 with later reprints). Loch 
text hv L) Maine (1942 -^u)- J 1'usaiibttti'n and Cl .S.ilmasius’ notes 
art still invaluable Cf. Th. Mommsen, Hermes i8yo, 22K ff , (.». He 
Sanctis, Htv St. Ant. iKyti, qo 11 ., K. Leo, Die gi in histh-i utnische 
HiograpJue ( 1 90 1 ) . 2O8 IT , L Jlohl, Kho 1911, 178 IT , (.) Sccrk, Rh. 
Mus 1912. 591 IT ; A v I3om,is<5fwski, vanotis papers in Sltz. 
HeuUlbetg. Ak 191(1-20; N H. Haynes, 7 he II A., its date and 
purpose ( 1 gsh) ; W. 1 larlke, ( leuhuhte und Vulttik im spatantiken Ram , 
Kho Ucihetr 4<; (1940), II Stem, Date et destmatao e de /’// A 
(igsi); K Hold. 14 ’i»'m Stud 1958, 1 Tiff ; A Momi^liano. Secondo 
rnnlubutn alia storta dei(h studi tlassut (19(10), 105 tl ; J Straub, 
Heulmsihe (Jesilnchtsupalogrtik in dn (J/instlu hen SpAtantikf (1963); 
Alti dtl Cullaquiu Jhil ii'tnu ndln Ihslona Augusta (ig(ij), Histona- 
Augusta-Colloqunim JJonn /qn| (uj<m) with bibliography (cl. the 
review of the last three titles by A l). Cameron, JRS ig(>s, 240 Tl.. 
A. D. Cameroil, Hermes ry(»4, j(>j ft., 1 * While, 19(17, 114, H. 

Syine, A mini turns and the Ihstoria Augusta (iq(jH). A. M. 

HISTORIOGRAPHY, GREEK. The discovery of 
inscribed tablets in Crete, at Pvlos and elsewhere, and 
the decipherment of the so-called Linear B (see minoan 
scripts) prove that the habit of listing objects and re- 
cording events goes back in Greece (both on the islands 
and in mainland Greece) to the last centuries of the 
second millennium B.C. (at the latest). There is therefore 
no longer any need to argue at length about the likelihood 
of historical and chronographic material having heen 
collected and listed by the priests at the main Greek 
shrines and by the authorities of the Greek city-states 
from an early date, however much one may doubt or 
dispute the accuracy and historical value of the lists and 
kindred mnterial which have survived. Yet it was not 
from annalistic sources that Greek historiography arose. 
Historical writing only came into being with the awaken- 
ing of the Greek mind under the influence of science and 
rationalism. Following the example of the Ionian physi- 
cists and geographers, the so-called logographoi (prose 
writers, as opposed to epic poets) assumed a critical 
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attitude towards the traditions of poetry and mythology, 
and thus created historical science. The greatest of the 
logographoi to our knowledge, the Milesian llccataeus, 
was the first to submit tradition to the test of reason. 

2. The followers of Hccatacus (Xanthus, Ilellamcus, 
Scylax, etc.) cither confined themselves to local history, 
or wrote general history (not Greek history exclusively) 
from a Persian standpoint. A noticeable exception was 
a contemporary of Ilecataeus, Antioch us of Syracuse, 
who wrote a history of the Greek colonies in southern 
Italy and Sicily. Herodotus also may be styled a disciple 
of Ilecataeus. He felt such admiration for the achieve- 
ments of the Persian kings that he planned to write both 
a history of the wars they had waged and a geographical 
survey of their empire. Only at a later stage, when he 
fell under the spell of the Athenian democracy, did he 
realize the greatness of the victory of Greece over Persia, 
und made this the chief subject of his narrative. Even so, 
his account showed so much sympathy with the van- 
quished that later Greek writers, probably influenced hy 
lsocratean panhcllemsm, did not hesitate to brand 
Herodotus as a friend of the barbarians. 

3. The immediate success of Herodotus was great; 
but his history was too discursive to satisfy the literary 
taste of succeeding generations, and seemed remote from 
the prohlerns of party politics and of Athenian imperial- 
ism which soon took the place of the Persian Wars as the 
centre of Greek political interest. These problems pro- 
duced two new kinds of historical writing: (1) a ‘scientific* 
account of the Peloponnesian War by Thucydides ; (2) a 
violently biased propaganda, chiefly on the part of Greek 
conservatives, who cast their programmes into the mould 
of an idealized or merely fictitious past, and published 
pamphlets against the Athenian democracy (Pseudo- 
Xenophon) and its leaders (Stesimbrotus), as well as 
schemes of oligarchic constitutions (Cntias, Thcramenes, 
etc.). Meanwhile, a new branch of historical writing, the 
memoir, was created by Ion of Chios and others. 

4. In the lourth century Greek historiography was 
influenced by the prevailing dissatisfaction with public 
life, the growing detachment from politics, and a renewed 
interest in foreign Powers (Persia and, later, Macedonia) 
which showed signs of becoming the deciding factor in 
Greek politics. It was the Asiatic Greek Ctesias who was 
chiefly responsible for the revival of interest in Persian 
history and civilization. Thucydides himself had pre- 
pared the way for these tendencies, for in the final draft 
of his Ih story he had emphasized the bearing of moral 
ideas on history, and had shown that the suhject of 
historical writing could not be confined to politics alone. 
His continuators, however, neglected his method of 
research and his accuracy and obeyed new masters, 
Socrates, Plato, and Isocrates. The latter, besides im- 
posing new rules of style, taught the principles of 
panhcllemsm, while both Socrates and Plato laid down 
principles of morality as standards of political judge- 
ment. Xenophon, Theopompus (both of whom started 
at the point in the Peloponnesian War where Thucydides 
had left off), and Ephorus combined the two methods and 
created a new form of historical writing. Xenophon 
inaugurated a literary fashion in associating historical 
memoirs and romance (in the Anabasis and the Cyro- 
paedia ) ; his political partisanship and eulogistic rhetoric 
appealed to every class of reader and secured for his 
Hellenica a wide, though not wholly merited influence. 
Ephorus envisaged the history of the Greek peninsula as 
a unity, and was the first to write a complete account from 
the mythical age down to Philip of Macedon. The success 
of his work, which was to become the f vulgate’ of Greek 
history, is best attested hy the fact that it was never 
repeated. In his principal work, the Philippica , Theo- 
pompus accomplished something equally unique in 
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Greek historical writing. Psychological insight into his 
protagonist, Philip, whom he saluted as the creator of a 
new age, moral and political discussions, geographical 
digressions in which he boasted that he had surpassed 
Herodotus, made of the Philippic a perhaps the crowning 
achievement of classical and certainly the forerunner of 
Hellenistic historiography. 

5* A more scientific if less ambitious school of historio- 
graphy was founded in the fourth century by Cleidemus 
a » nc ^ ^Androtion, who wrote local histones of Attica 
based on documentary evidence, and by 
Aristotle and Philochorus, who also collected and 
published records of public and religious institutions, 
games, and literary competitions. These research his- 
torians laid the foundations of Hellenistic scholarship 
and nntiquarianisrn. But the principal historians of the 
Hellenistic age, disregarding documentary evidence and 
the technique of historical writing, aimed, as a general 
rule, not at being accurate and learned, hut readable. 
The political and military accounts of the expedition of 
Alexander the Great written by official authors such as 
Anstobulus, Nearclius, and Ptolemy (on whom Arrian 
is chiefly dependent) were soon superseded by the highly 
rhetorical and romantic stories of Callisthenes, Uncsi- 
critus, and Cleitarchus, who founded the ‘vulgate’ tradi- 
tion represented by Diodorus and Plutarch, as well as 
by Justin and Curtins. 

6. In the third and second centuries the field of 
historiography was similarly divided between men of 
political and military experience, such as Hieronymus, 
Aratus, and Polybius, and writers who sought to enter- 
tain or to excite their readers by a pathetic or realistic- 
style of narrative (Duns, Phylarchus). The latter school 
was more generally read; because of the prominence 
which it gave to outstanding personages, it was largely 
utilized by biographers and ultimately became the chief 
source of Plutarch. 

7- Since no Hellenistic historian, with the exception 
of Polybius, survived the change in Greek taste and 
mentality towards the end ol the first century n.e\, 
Plutarch is indisputably the author who provides the 
best survey of the methods, peculiarities, and defects of 
Hellenistic historiography. Plutarch established the 
principle that history is the product, not of dry abstrac- 
tions, such as economics, parties, climate, environment, 
etc., but of the will and the passions of individuals. 
Another feature of Plutarch’s biographies, the equal 
measure of importance which he attached to Greek and 
to Roman personages, illustrates the readiness with which 
Hellenistic historians perceived the significance of the 
Roman conquests and influenced Roman culture and 
historical writing. Greek authors were the first to realize 
the problem and importance for world-history of the 
Roman Empire, and through them the Romans became 
conscious of the mission they were called on to fulfil. 
A far-sighted interest in the beginnings of Roman history 
was shown by TimaeuR, a Sicilian Greek of the early 
third century, who coupled the history of his native 
island with that of Greece and Italy. Polybius, taking 
up the story where Timaeus left off, at the beginning of 
Rome’s Punic Wars, made it the object of lus work to 
bring home to his compatriots the military, political, and 
moral advantages which gave the Romans their victory 
and guaranteed its permanence. The providence of God 
had imposed on Rome the task of building an empire, 
and this empire was actually working out to the material 
and moral benefit of its subjects. This idea Polybius’ 
continuator, Posidonius, also sought to convey; in his 
view, apparently, the commonwealth of God was reflected 
in the world-wide Roman Republic, and the unity of 
history was realized in the unity of the Roman Empire. 
The immense influence exerted by Posidonius is attested 


by the revival of historical feeling which he promoted. 
Not only did he become the model and the chief source 
of universal historians and cpitomizcrs, such as Diodorus 
and Nicolaus of Damascus, and of geographers such as 
Strabo, hut he also suggested inquiries into less familiar 
fields. It was under his spell that interest in primitive 
or non-European races was felt and satisfied. In the 
Augustan age the literary critic, Dionysius of Hali- 
carnassus, turned to explore the origins and early history 
of Rome. In a similar spirit Flavius Josephus, proceed- 
ing along the path paved by Philo, wrote under the 
JTavians a history of the Jews, in order to show the 
similarity of their civilization with that of the Greeks 
and Romans. 

8. Hitherto Greek historians had merely tried to vie 
with their Roman counterparts. The Greek historians of 
the second century A.n. took advantage of the post- 
Neronian resurgence of the- Hellenizcd East and gave 
their contemporaries a new knowledge of their past and 
a new stimulus to study contemporary problems. There 
thus came about a revival of interest m ‘classical’ authors, 
some historical criticism of them even by mere litterateurs 
such as Aelius Aristides, llcrodes Athens, etc., and 
eventually Lihanius, and a renewed study of the methods 
and techniques of historical writing as practised by 
Thucydides and Polybius. There is evidence of this in 
Lucian’s tieatise 'How to write history’. Arrian re- 
counted the story of Alexander the Great and his suc- 
cessors m the manner of a I Ierodotus or a Xenophon and 
in conscious opposition to the ‘vulgate’ of the romancers, 
such as Callisthenes and Cleitarchus, and the ‘biography ' 
of Plutarch. Above all Greek historians turned to Rome 
no longer to justify her origins and her sway, as Diony- 
sius, Nicolaus of Damascus, Stiaho, and olhcis had done, 
hut to record the wars of the Republic (so Appian of 
Alexandria) or to supply a sort of pendant to Livy by 
relating in Greek the whole course o. Rome’s history 
down to the era of the Seven (so C assius Dio). These 
developments marked the entry of the Greeks and their 
culture into the Roman Empire, gave their interpretation 
of Roman history, and helped to preserve not only the 
records of the past hut also the consciousness of a com- 
mon bond in cultuial affinities which was still felt hv 
Byzantine scholars (e.g. Procopius). Through them, and 
sometimes through Latin authors such as St. Augustine 
and Orosius, who were the chief Western heirs of the 
Oriental and Hellenistic tradition of the cyclical succes- 
sion of Empires, the methods of Greek historiography 
were transmitted to Christianity and played a part in 
forming the new conception of history which was re- 
quired by Christian belief. 

Spc the articles on individual historical writers. 

Tlxis The fragments of the lost Gtcck historians are collected 
in C Mdllel, Fragmenta his tor nor unt graecorum (FUG), 5 vols (with 
a Latin tiamlation, 1841 If ), and 1 - Jacoby, Dir Fragmente d gneih. 
Ilnluukrt (F(i'rfl) (with (iennun nnd eventually hnglish introduc- 
tions, commentary, and notes, 1923 ff in progress) The papyrus 
fragments (with the exception of the Hclleima < Ixyrhynchia see 
OXYHI 1 YNC 1 II 5 S ms ioiuan) have been collected by F. Hilahel (1923). 

(JrNFRAl Lll THAI UllL. C Warhsmuth, Einleitung it i da s Studmm 
der alien Grschuhte (i8gs) , IL v Wilamowitz-Moellendorff, Greek 
historical Writing (igo8 ; the revised and enlarged German text repub- 
lished in Rcdcnu l "ortrdge 1 1" , 1 926) , J . 11 . Ilury, TheAncientirreekHis- 
fourim (igoo) , H Croce, Theory and History of Historiography , R G. 
Collingwood, The Idea of History ( 194b) ; Ed. 'Schwartz, Charakter- 
klipje aus der Antike 3 (1950), 3s ft , 76 ff. ; I*. SchcLler, De Hellenism a 
htstoriae conscnhendae arte (1911); FI. Lavagmni, Saggio sulla 
storiografia grera (1933), M. Hraun, History and Romance in 
(Graeco- Oriental Literature (1038); G. Dc Sanctis. Studt di stona 
di’lla stormgrqfia greca ( 1 (45 1 ) , Ricerche sulla stonogrufia sicehota 
(lgsS), .SToria de 1 Greet 11 (1930); l 7 . Jacoby, Grtech. Htstnnher (the 
PW articles m hook form) (1956); Allhis (1949), Abhandlungen z 
gnech Grschiehisschreibung (1956); Histoire et histonens dans 
T antiquity (Entretions Hardl iv, 1958), M. Platnauer, Fifty Years of 
Classical Scholarship (19S4), eh 6 (G. T GiifHth) ; L. Pearson, The 
Early Ionian Historians (1939), The lost Historians of Alexander the 
(treat ( 1 9(10 ; cf E Bad lan, Studies in Greek and Roman History, 1964, 
250 ff); W. W. Tam, Alexander the Great (1948) 11. 3 ff. ; U. L. 
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(Jllmnn, TAP A 1942: H. Bloch in Harr. Stud. (Ferguson) 
1940; (I. Avcnanus, Lukians Schrtft sur (J-eschichtsschreibung (1956), 
Walbank, Polybius 1, H. Jlengtson, Einftihrung in die alte (Jcschichte* 
(1964), 81 If., P. P6dech, La Met hide fmtortque dc Pulybe (1964); A. 
Momighano, Studies in Historiography (igOn). P. T. 

HISTORIOGRAPHY, ROMAN. The beginnings of 
Roman historical writing he not solely in the pontifical 
tradition but in Hellenistic historiography. The first 
Roman historians, Fabius Pictor, Cincius Alimentus, 
Fostumius Albums, and C. Acilius, wrote in Greek to 
glorify Rome's foundation and justify her institutions 
and policy to the Hellenistic world. Their work thus 
comes under the class not of annalistic chronicles but of 
the Hellenistic histones. Political wnteis, not profes- 
sional historians, narrutnres , not exornatores rerum, they 
fell short of Cicero’s rhetorical standards (De Or. 2. 51-2; 
Leg. 1. 5), hut their quality is reflected in the imoraXia 
of Scipio Afncanus (Polyb. 10. 9) and Scipio Nasica 
(Plutarch, Aem. 15 fF.). Their tradition inspired Polybius 
to analyse and set in its perspective the imperial rise of 
Rome, and their work was continued in Latin, in its 
same form, by Cato in his Origmcs (sec annals). 

2. It was Cato, after Knnius, who inspired national 
historiography in Rome. The ‘early’ annalists, Cassius 
Ileminn and Calpurnius Piso, began the systematic 
reconstruction of Roman history; and the study of ponti- 
fical law, cult and constitutional antiquities, public and 
private law, lellects the growth of historical conscious- 
ness, influenced by Stoic thought, which led to the pub- 
lication of the amtales nuiximi [c. 123 11. 0.). This definitive 
work of documentary' reconstruction and formal arrange- 
ment founded the annalistic historiographical ycVoc; 
tlie influence ol I lellemstic theory furthered its develop- 
ment. C11. Gel 1 1 us probably first applied the rhetorical 
Isocratcan methods to elaboration of the records; the 
immediate post-Sul Ian annalists, Valerius Antias and 
Claudius Quadrigarius, by free legalistic reconstruction 
and conventional rhetorical elaboration, fully established 
the literary form, whit It was accepted by Livy and 
adapted by the imperial annalists and Tacitus. 

3. In contempoi ary historiography Polybius' work 
was continued by Posidonius, and his methods followed 
by Scmpronius Ascllio. Aenulius Scaurus and Uutihus 
Rufus wrote autobiography, Catulus and Sulla left 
{mufi.vi'ifj.dTa. Coehus Antipater introduced the histoucal 
monograph and Asianic style; Hellenistic biography 
grew r on the tradition of the laudatw funehns (q.v.). It 
may he said that all the Hellenistic historiographical 
yeVry were established in Rome, with increasing literury 
independence, by the time of Sulla. 

4. Sisenna practised the dramatic ‘Peripatetic’ art of 
Cleitarchus in lus work on Sulla. Annalistic history 
continued with IMacer, the democrat, and Tubero, the 
Caesarian. Contemporary history is represented by 
names from Cn. Aufidius to Tanusius Gcminus. Anti- 
quarian studies nourished w T ith Nigidius Figulus and 
Varro, and Cornelius Nepos show's the advance of 
biography. Caesar’s Commentarti represent the Hellen- 
istic military vTro/inJ/xara in Latin. The Caesarian and 
anti-Caesangn writings, the Catones and Art ticat ones, 
mark the maturity of political propaganda. 

5. It is in this setting that Sallust w'rote and Cicero 
defined the tasks of Roman historiography. Sallust 
represents political analysis, associating Catonian 
archaism with Thucydidean severitas, and joining to 
rhetorical device the syntactical aggressiveness of his 
style. Cicero held the Hellenistic view that history, nn 
‘opus oratorium maximc’, should be based on the rhetori- 
cal Isocratcan canons represented by Timaeus. These 
theoretical principles reflect their different historical 
purpose, Cicero justifying the tradition with dignity, 
Sallust attacking present corruption against the principles 


of traditional morality. The issue in thought and in mode 
was defined, and Livy’s Augustan idealism could follow 
Cicero, Tacitus draw inspiration from Sallust. 

6 . Augustan historiography marks the balance of 
Roman tradition and Hellenistic influence. Memoirs 
dealing with the end of the Republic are common, from 
Augustus himself to Tiro. Animus Pollio practised inde- 
pendent criticism. Livy, on the one side, glorified the 
Republican tradition; Fompcius Trogus, on the other, 
set Rome in her I Iellcnistic perspective. To the Isocratcan 
rules Livy adds elaborate rhetorical and dramatic 
effects, practising the fine psychological intei pretation 
which had come to maturity in Rome from Hellenistic 
studies. Poetical colour makes his opening hooks the 
prose epic of Rome ; the later books enshi me the annalistic 
tradition and adapt the form to contemporary history. 
Trogus avoided direct rhetoric. 

7. The Augustan achievements were final in their own 
field. Fe nestcll a might add antiquarian interest, I.. 
Arruntius Sallustian style to the annalistic tradition, hut 
Livy was followed, after Velleius Paterculus, only by the 
Epitome and its dependent writers. Trogus, unchal- 
lenged, was joined by Curtius Rufus, but 'Phallus, 

L. Cornelius, Boccluis, and Vibius Maximus led merely to 
Justin’s Epitome. After the Republican work of Cremutius 
Cordus, however, the imperial annalists appear: Aufidius 
liassus, the Elder Pliny continuing his work, the Elder 
Seneca, and Ilruttcdius Niger; then Cluvius Rulus, 
Vipstanus Messalla, and Fahius Rustieus. Imperial rule 
increased biography, not only of the emperors but of their 
administrators, and memoirs were common. Exempla 
were published by Valerius Maximus and Hyginus. 
Ethnography and geography became popular, while 
ihetoneul theory developed in declamation. 

8. Thus the Roman historiographical yevrj held their 
place in the first century, and Tacitus adapted them in 
unity of conception and stylistic mastery. Historical in 
his treatment of rhetorical theory, biography, and ethno- 
graphy, he pressed these in their turn into the service of 
history. Roman in his central theme, traditional in his 
political judgement, he strove for dramatic concentration 
and psychological depth; to the annalistic conventions 
and rhetorical effect he added the severitas and syntactical 
aggressiveness of Sallust. Drawing on historical tradition 
and historiographical technique, he created a work of 
original genius. 

9. Imperial biography attained its highest point with 
Suetonius, but after Marius Maximus it degenerated to 
the Historta Augusta. Roman historiography entered 
the age of epitome and chronicle: the handbooks of 
Ampclius and Julius Obsequcns, chronographical 
work, the breviatia of Florus, Granius Licimanus, 
Aurelius Victor, Eutropius, and Festus. Ammiamis 
Marcellinus alone shows historical quality in his 
continuation and imitation of Tacitus, but his tech- 
nique and style, for all tlieir power, betray his historio- 
graphical isolation. Meanwhile Julius Africanus had 
added Jewish to Hellenistic and Roman history in order 
to establish a Christian chronicle, and Eusebius made 
this work definitive as well as creating ecclesiastical 
history. Thus, Roman historiography passed to Hierony- 
mus (Jerome) and Orosius, and supported Augustine’s 
City of God, as it were, sub specte aetenntatis. 

Sec ANNM S and the various writers mentioned; and msroiuo- 
GRM'liY, (..IIFFK, lor Hellenistic influence!. 

A. Rosenberg, Emleitung und Quellenkunde sur rtim Cesihirhte 
(1921); E. Nlordcn, Lhr Aniike /viinsi/>rujn(2nd cd 4II1 repimt, IQ23); 
W. Kroll, Studten sum Verstdndms drr rdm I.tteratur (1924), 311 n. ; 
T. Frank, Life and Literature in the Roman Republic (1930), 169 ff , 

M. Ciclzer, Kl . Schr. in. 51 ff. ; M. Platnnucr (ed.), Fifty Years of 

Classical Scholarship (1954), ch 13 (A. II. McDonald); A Momi- 
ghnno (cd.). Conflict between Paganism imd Christianity in the fourth 
century (1963). ch. 4 (A. Mumigliano); T. A. Dorey (cd ), Jxittn 
Historians (1966). A. II. McD. 
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HOMER. The Greeks, with insignificant exceptions, 
believed that both the Iliad and the Odyssey were com- 
posed by Homer, but they hud no certain or accepted 
facts about his life. His date was very variously given, as 
contemporary with the Trojan War (Tzctz. Ghil. 12. 183), 
soon after it ([Plut.] Vit. Horn. A 5), at the time of the 
Return of the Heraclidae ( ? Crutes Theb. ap. Tatianum 
Ad Gr. 3 1 ), at the time of the Ionian wandering (Philostr. 
194- 9). m the middle of the ninth century (Hdt. 2. 53), 
and 500 years after the Trojan War (Theopomp. 1 list . ap. 
Clem. Al. Strum. 1. 117). This great divergence indicates 
that external evidence was lacking and that the Greeks 
knew little more than we do. If we try to date the poems by 
internal evidence, some facts emerge. Archaeology gives 
ambiguous results, but forbids an early date, since the 
sitting statue of 11 . 6. 302-3 cannot be earlier than the 
eighth century, the shield of Agamemnon in 11 . 11. IQ ff. 
may be even later, and the use of the phalanx in warfare 
(//. 13. 13 1 IT.) may be later still. Even if we regard these 
passages as later corrections or additions, the Iliad, 
though it contains echoes of much earlier times in some 
matters, certainly does not describe the culture of the 
Mycenaean age as a contemporary document should. 
Literary evidence gives at least a terminus ad quern in the 
seventh century, when Tcrpnnder is said to have recited 
Homer at Sparta and echoes of him arc to be seen in 
Tyrtaeus (Irs. 6-7, 21-8 from 11 . 22. 71-6, fr. 8. 29- 
34 from II. 16. 215-17), Scmonides (fr. 29 from II. 6. 
146), and Aleman (fr. 1. 48 from 11 . 9. 124, fr. 73 from 
11 . 3. 39). Archilochus seems also to give variations oil 
Homeric phrases at fr. 65 (Od. 22. 412), fr. 41 ( Od. 14. 
228), fr. 38 (//. 18. 309), and though the date of Hesiod is 
not known, he seems to he later than Homer, since Op. 
159-60 may owe something to II. 12. 23 and 77 /. 340 If. 
to 11 . 12. 20 ff. We may then perhaps place Homer before 
700 b.C., though we must admit that there is always n 
possibility of his text having been altered and the indica- 
tions of date being additions. 

2. Ills place was a matter of dispute in antiquity. Of 
the different possibilities Chios and Smyrna are best 
supported. Chios was regarded as his home hv Scmonides 
of Amorgos (fr. 29), and it was there that the Homendae 
lived and maintained his memory (schol. Pind. Nan. 2. 
i), while Smyrna was supported by Pindar (fr. 279). 
The predominance of Ionic elements in Homeric 
language points to Ionia as Homei’s home, and this is 
supported by hints in the poems, notably by similes 
which mention the Cays ter (//. 2. 459 ff.), the Icarian 
Sea (ibid. 144 ff.), and a Maconian or Canan woman (II. 
4. 141-2), and by a certain geographical acquaintance 
with the Troad, the weeping Niohe on Sipylus (II. 24. 
614 ff.), and the towns of the Aeolic peninsula. Since in 
certain places ( 11 . 9. 4—5, 11. 305-8) he implies a shore 
facing west, he may have the Asiatic coast in his mind. 
On the other hand, in the Odyssey there is certainly some, 
not always exact, information about the islands round 
Ithaca Hnd the Peloponnese, which may he due to 
personal acquaintance or more probably to hearsay. He 
seems on the whole to huve lived in Ionia, since his 
apparent ignorance of the Dorians in the Peloponnese 
indicates that he knew little of it. 

3. Other traditions of his life, emhodied in the ancient 
Lives , are almost without value. The episodes in them 
are usually to he traced hack to episodes in the Iliad and 
Odyssey. The tradition that he was blind is better 
founded, since bards were often blind and the Homeric 
Hymn to Apollo 172 speaks of a blind poet in Chios and 
may refer to him. His condition may well have resembled 
that of the hards in the Odyssey/ who earned a livelihood 
by singing lays at the courts of princes. In the Iliad and 
Odyssey the poet says next to nothing about himself. 
This may imply that he was of a social position inferior 


to that of his patrons, and belonged to the class of 
brjiLioepyoi (Od. 17. 383). His tastes may to some extent 
he seen in his similes, which are drawn from contemporary 
life and show an interest in humble people quite unlike 
the heroes and heroines of his poems, in handicrafts and 
agricultural pursuits, in animals and birds. 

4. Our ignorance of Homer's date, place, and life 
has led to scepticism about his existence. It has been 
thought that the poems are collections of lays put 
together from different sources, or original poems much 
expanded and altered, or single examples of poems of 
which many different variants existed. The early argu- 
ments lor such views, based on the belief that no man 
could have composed poems of such a length before 
writing was known, have now been dispelled by our 
knowledge of what memory can do when writing is not 
familiar. Other arguments, such as the presence of 
repetitions and inconsistencies, are less powerful when 
we realize that such poems were meant not to he read hut 
to he heard, and that in such conditions the poet cannot 
be so exact about details as he can when he is helped by 
a written text. Still other arguments based on the varying 
treatment of the gods, of moral questions, of history and 
mythology, do not necessarily prove variety of authorship, 
since it is at least possible that Homer belonged to an 
old tradition which provided him with n very mixed 
collection of materials, on which he drew freely and not 
always critically. 

5. On the other hand, the Iliad and the Odyssey each 
shows in itself the maiks of a controlling and unifying 
poet. In the Iliad the whole poem hangs on the wrath of 
Achilles, and though many other episodes are introduced, 
this gives a unity to the whole. 'I 'lie last hook picks up 
the themes of the first and shows the end of the wrath 
with which the poem began. The Odyssey shows what 
Ithaca was before Odysseus returned and then his return 
with his triumphant conduct of it. In each poem the 
characters arc admirably consistent, convincing, and even 
elaborated — a trait unlikely if many hands have been at 
work. In each poem the language, rich, complex, and 
traditional though it is, seems to show no real diffoienees 
between one section and another. The use of abstract 
nouns, of the dignmma, of Aeolic forms, of patronymics, 
all seem to be spread equally through the whole vvoi k. Any 
extensive omission of a long passage from either poem in 
the belief that it is a later addition seriously impairs the 
structure and makes the plot less easy to understand. In 
both poems devices such as similes are used on n con- 
sistent plan, revealing the individual tastes of the poet 
and providing n variety where it is most needed in the 
narrative. Eaeh poem shows that it is a whole and 
suggests that even if many hands have gone to its nrnking, 
most of the poets preceded the actual author, who made 
lise of their work hut harmonized it according to his own 
ideal ol composition. 

6. These considerations do not prove that the Iliad 
and Odyssey were necessarily composed by the same poet. 
This has been doubted even by some who believe that 
each is itself the work of a single man. The Alexandrian 
grammarians who held this view were known as the 
'Chorizontcs'. There are certainly differences between 
the two poems, though not all are equally important. 
Much may be explained by differences of theme and of 
setting. The Iliad deals with war, the Odyssey with 
peace; therefore the social structure of life ut Troy is 
different from that at Ithaca. The Iliad with its long 
accounts of battles is more monotonous than the Odyssey ; 
therefore it uses many more similes to diversify its 
narrative. Many words appear in one poem and not in 
the other, but that is to be expected from two stories so 
different. The Odyssey has an clement of fairytale almost 
lacking in the Iliad, but that is natural in telling of a 
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man’s wanderings at the ends of the world. It places its 
emphasis on wits, while the Iliad places its on courage, 
but that does not mean that the poems were written in 
different ages; for a heroic age may well admire cunning 
as much as bravery, and in any case the cunning of 
Odysseus is already manifest and admired in the Iliad. 

7- The Odyssey certainly looks as if it were composed 
to be a sequel to the Iliad. The events which fall between 
the two stones, the Wooden Ilorse, the sack of Troy, the 
returns of the Achaeans, the murder of Agamemnon, 
are all introduced, so that we have in effect a continuous 
narrative. Important characters of the Iliad who have 
no essential part in the story of Odysseus — Helen, 
Menelaus, Nestor, even Achilles and Aias — appear at one 
point or another, before or alter death, in the Odyssey. 
The Odyssey closes with a second AVkihu in which the 
great ghosts of Troy make their last bow on the stugc as 
if to make a finale to both poems. Moreover, these 
characters preserve their individuality from one poem 
to the other; Odysseus, though depicted on a far greater 
scale, is recognizably the same man that he was in the 
Iliad, Nestor is no less garrulous and reminiscent, Helen 
still shows wisdom learned in suffering. Both poems, 
too, are sinulai in stmt lure, though the Odyssey show's 
an advance in its tieatment of events which take place 
contemporaneously. In both we find similarities of 
technique, such as the way in which an action is first 
suggested and then postponed, the abiupl transition 
fiom one episode to another, the rapidity with which the 
final crisis comes when it comes, the slackening of tension 
after the crisis, and the quiet end. In botli we find 
repeated lines and even passages which suggest that the 
poet, well instructed in his formulae, felt no qualms 
about using them when thev smud his need. Compared 
even with Hesiod or the Homeric Hymns the Iliad and 
Odywey seem to belong to a world of their own and sug- 
gest that they are the work of a single poet. 

8. On the other hand, there are, undeniably, serious 
differences between the two poems. The Odyssey, at 
least in its second half, seems to lack the rapidity and 
force of the Iliad. 'The poet does not lead to lus crisis 
with the same dueclncss, and in the handling of it there 
is not the same immediacy of effect. The difference may 
of course be due to advance of years; Homer may have 
begun to fail in Ins later poem (as | Longinus] suggests, 
Subl. g). Again, m the Odyssey the gods are not what 
they were in the Iliad. Certain episodes show the old 
gay touch, but their position is, on the whole, different, 
anil in the relations between Odysseus and Athene we 
mny perhaps see a new view of the ways of the gods with 
men. Finally, the Odyssey seems to take a different view 
of life from the Iliad. The Suitors are lower characters 
than anyone except Thersites, and their end, deserved 
though it may be, is conceived in a harsher and less 
tragic temper than that in which Achilles revenges the 
death of Patrodus on Hector. These differences can be 
explained either as the result of passing years on a single 
poet or as the work of a second poet who admired and 
imitated the poet of the Iliad but did not see eye to eye 
with him on all points. The first alternative seems more 
likely because the differences are outweighed by the 
similarities and are at least explicable if we assume the 
Odyssey to be the later of the two poems. 

9. Even if we admit that a single poet composed both 
poems, we must also admit that he owed a very great 
deal to tradition. The extent of his deht may be seen 
in the many stories which he mentions but does not 
elaborate, showing that they were already known, in his 
use of standard epithets for his characters, who have 
often grown beyond them, in his inconsistent treatment 
of the gods, now as real moral forces, now as figures of 
comic relief, in the episodic character of his narrative, a 


survival from the method of short narrative lays, in his 
language, which was never a spoken tongue, but, being 
drawn from different dialects and full of archaisms, 
artificial lengthening, synopyms, and alternative forms, 
shows the marks of many years given to its making. 
Above all, this traditional character is apparent in the 
important fact that Homer composes not with words 
but with groups of words or formulae. In almost every 
line we find a set of words that occurs elsewhere, often 
many times. This technique belongs to improvised 
verse. The poet who improvises must learn formulae 
before he can practise his art, and tl lough there is no 
reason to believe that the Iluid and Odyssey were ever 
improvised, it is clear that their technique is derived 
from improvisation. Of these formulae many must have 
existed before Homer, and at times we may see traces 
of his indebtedness when a phrase is not perfectly suited 
to its context. But such formulae were no doubt altered 
and new formulae invented, and there is no reason to 
think that Homer took over all his from other poets. 
In fact the success of many parts of his poetry is un- 
thinkable it be confined himself entirely to traditional 
phrases. So, too, in his plots we may find hints of an 
earlier treatment which is not his. In the poems which 
lay behind the Iliad Achilles seems actually to have 
mutilated Hector, but Homer avoids this and makes 
his hero give back the dead body to Priam. In the stories 
ol Odysseus there must have been vnnants of the means 
by which he was recognized; in the Odyssey these are 
combined and worked into a single story. These earlier 
versions were obliterated by Homer and quite forgotten, 
but it seems next to certain thnt he used them and im- 
proved on them. 

10. Even if Homer composed the Iliad and Odyssey, 
we cannot assume that we have them just as he left them. 
There are certainly interpolations in them. Some are 
not serious, others, like passages in Od. 11, may easily 
be detected. But it is quite possible that there are still 
others, though there is no sure way to mark them. The 
language, too, has certainly been altered from its first 
appearance, notably by the substitution of Attic forms 
due to the recitation of the poems at Athens and to the 
fact that Athens was the centre of the Greek hook-trade. 
Other changes are due to the misunderstanding of 
archaic words and their distortion or replacement by 
others. And the text may have Buffered more than this. 
If it was preserved, as is possible, in the oral tradition 
of the Homeiidae, it cannot but have suffered seriously 
in the centuries between Horner’s death and the appear- 
ance of the first texts in the time of Pisistratus. Even if it 
was written down much earlier and preserved with 
reverence as a sacred book, it may still have suffered 
serious changes. In any case it is not as we have it that 
the author left it, and we cannot confidently restore it 
to its original purity. 

11. Whatever our views may be on the authorship of 
the I Iomeric poems, there is no doubt of their astonishing 
quality. They combine legends of a very distant past with 
a lively sense of the living scene, and though their charac- 
ters are heroes and heroines, they are remarkably real. 
The story is told with a great simplicity, but this makes 
its episodes more dramatic, and in their greatest moments 
they contain some of the greatest poetry in the world. The 
plot moves with an unusual speed and the climaxes in 
both poems make an overwhelming impact. The rich, 
traditional language is ready for every occasion and, 
despite its richness, helps to maintain the essential sim- 
plicity. The poems are variously exciting, humorous, 
pathetic, and dramatic, and despite their fantastic elements 
never far from common humanity. The similes present 
a whole world of contemporary people and things which 
lie outside the actual heroic tale, and the description 
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of the shield of Achilles is surely the poet’s vision of his 
own world as he knew it in war and peace. The poet 
or poets fully deserve their place at the beginning of 
European literature, since they have marked out for 
succeeding generations what the poetry of action and 
suffering ought to be. 

For the allegorical interpretations of Homer, see 
ALLEGORY. 

Text. Iliad ed. T W. Allen (1931), wall prolegomena and lull 
apparatus; Odyssey, ed. T. W. Allen (O.C.T., 1906). 

Commentary. Iliad , W. Leaf (1900-02); Odyssey, W. B. Stanford 
( 1947 ). 

Criticism. F. A. Wolff, Prolegomena ad Hnmerum ■ ( x K7 <i) , K. 
Lachmann, Betrachlungen uher Hornets Jlias J (1874); 1 *. Cauer, 
Grundfragen der Homerkritik 1 (igzi- 3); TC. Drerup, Das Homer- 
problem tn der Gegenwart (1921), IJ_ von WiLuiiuwili-Mnellcndurff, 
Die lhas und Homer (1016); J A SloU, The Unity of Homer (U S A 
1921), C. M. flowru, Tradition and Design tn the Iliad figjo), W J- 
Woodhouse, The Composition of Homer's Odyssey fiyjo) , M Parrv, 
lffcpithete traditmnelle dans Homhe (1928), M Nilsson, flomer and 
Mycenae (1933); II L. Lorimcr, Homer and the Monuments (iyso); 
T B. L. Webster From Mycenae to Homer (igsR), O. I. Page, 
History and the Isomeric Iliad (ig^y); A J . U Ware and F H 
Stubbing^ A Companion to Homer (1962); G S. Kirk, The Sungs of 
Homer (1962), A. Leaky, PW Suppl xi, (187 H\ (J. M. B. 

HOMERIDAE, a guild devoted to reciting Homer’s 
poetry (Find. Nem. 2. 1, PI. Rhdr. 252 b) and telling 
stories about his life (PI. Resf >. 5911 e, Isoc. 10. 65; the 
extant ‘Lives of Homer’ must ultimately derive from this 
source). Ordinary rhapsodes (q.v.) looked up to them ns 
authorities and arbiters. They nourished in Chios, and 
it is said that they were originally Horner’s descendants 
(Harp., s.v. 'Gfi-qpt&a 1, quoting Acusilaus and Ilcllanicus), 
but later admitted others, who foisted much of their own 
work on Homer (sc hoi. Pmd. Nem. 2. 1 ; see cynaethus). 
It was on them that Chios based its claim to Homer 
(Strabo 645, Cerlumen 13-15). 

T. W. Allen, Homer, the Origins and the 'transmission (1924), 42 ff. 

M. L. W. 

HOMONOIA, agreement or concord between the 
members of a community. The bitter experience of 
faction in Greek States led to much theoretical praise of 
concord, also from early Hellenistic times to a certain 
amount of cult (altar at Syracuse, Livy 24. 22. 13 ; at 
Olympia, Pans. 5. 14. q; inscnptional dedications, sec 
Stoll in Roscher’s Lex. i. 2701, 30 ff.), also quite common 
occurrence on coins (ibid. 2702, 31 ff.), which may or 
may not connote actual cult in the States issuing them. 
Hence the cult was occasionally projected into remote 
antiquity, as Ap. Rhod. 2. 717 ft., where the foundation 
of a shrine of Hnmtmoia is ascribed to the Argonauts 
(q.v.). No doubt some of the dedications, etc., refer ut 
least equally to Concordia (q.v.). 

See in general Eiliv Skard, Euergetes-Concordia (1932), 67 ff 
W. W. Tarn, Alexander the Great and the Unity of Mankind ( 193 j) ; 
and various references in the index to Nilsson, GGR ii. II J R. 

HONESTIORES. The Romans made a broad distinc- 
tion, which was at first social but acquired in the Prin- 
cipate and thereafter an increasing number of legal 
consequences, between an upper class usually termed 
honestiores and a lower class of humiliores. No legal 
definition of the two classes is found, and the allocation 
of an individual to one or the other was probably at the 
discretion of the court. The legal consequences lay in 
part in the private law, but were most marked in the 
criminal law, honestiores being subject to milder penalties 
than humiliores (rarely the death penalty, never death by 
crucifixion or bestiis obicere\ relegatio (q.v.) in insulam in 
place of forced labour in the mines, etc.). The distinction 
is not the same as that drawn in the later Empire be- 
tween potentiores and tenuiores. The legal relevance of the 
latter distinction lies not in privileges conferred on the 
potentiores , but on the contrary in the restrictions which 


the legislator attempted to impose on their abuse of their 
wealth or position. 

G. Cnrdascia, Rn>. Hist, de Droit 1950, 305 ff., 4(11 ff. B. N. 

HONESTUS of Corinth, author of ten epigrams in the 
Greek Anthology and some others discovered on stone 
near Thcspiae, was apparently contemporary with 
Tiberius. His poems lack all but historical interest. 

Guvv und Page, 2400 If. Cn bonus, R/fm. Studien vni. 1 1 , II. Dessau, 
H tames 1912. Jb Hicuner, Hermes 1920 G. H. 

HONEY (/xe'Ai, met), the chief sweetener known to the 
ancients, who understood apiculture (cf. Varro, Rust. 3. 
16) and appreciated the honey-producing qualities of 
flowers and localities. Hymeltus honey was famed for 
pale colour and sweet flavour; Sicilian (particularly 
llybla) as proverbially good; Corsican, harsh and bitter; 
Pontic, poisonous, inducing madness. Honey was used in 
cookery, confectionery, and medicine, and valued for its 
preservative qualities. Its religious associations derive 
from the notion that it is a rot caelestis, which bees gather 
in the upper air as well as from flowers (cf. Arist. lint. An. 
5. 22, 553 b 29). Poets repeat the fancy that it dripped 
from trees in the Golden Age. As celestial it possesses 
mystic virtues, was used in libations for the dead (see S. 
Eitrem, Opferritus (1Q15), passim), and in literature is 
given to infants to impart numinous qualities, as wisdom 
or eloquence (see II. Hsener, Kl. Sc hr. iv (1913), 398 ff.). 
Rees fed the infant Plato with honey (Cic. Div. 1. 78: cf. 
A. S. Pease, ad loc.), and Zeus was culled Mchssaios from 
a similar legend of his Cretan birth. 

W II- Roaclicr, Nektar und Ambrosia (1 RRi) , W. Robert -Tnrnnw, 
J)r apium me/hsque a pud veteres siginjicatmne et symbolu a et mvtho- 
lagtca (i8qi), \V Toiler, JTN 1927, 1(17 11 ., W. MilImioIis m Kind’s 
Theulugisrhes W or ter hue h sum Neucri ' testament iv 55b 7 (*94*i). 
hiuI W F. Arndt and F. W Gingnch in The Greek English Lrxtum 
of the New Testament (1957)- See also nn.-KI I PfNG, MLLIbSA. W T. 

HONORIUS, Elaviijs, West Roman Emperor (a.ll 
393-423), born in 384, was the younger son of Theodosius 
1 (q.v.), who elevated him to the rank of Augustus in 
393. He became sole ruler of the West when his father 
died in 395; hut the effective ruler until 408 was Stilicho 
(q.v.). The main events of his reign thereafter were the 
sieges of Rome in .408-10, a period which Ilonorius spent 
safely in Ravenna, the occupation of Spain by the Vandals 
and other barbarians in 409, and the loss of control in 
Britain. In addition, numerous usurpers rose and fell. 
Hononus died without issue (423). He was one of the 
feeblest of all the Roman Emperors, and when he did 
intervene in politics his interventions were usually 
calamitous. L A T. 

HONOS and VIRTUS. These abstractions, represent- 
ing bravery in battle and its due reward, had three 
temples in Rome; one outside the Porta Colima (Cic. 
Leg. 2. 58), to Honos; one ad portam ( Japenam , dedicated 
originally to Honos by Q. Fabius Maximus Verrucosus 
in 234 11. c., then enlarged into a double temple to both 
by M. Marcellus (Livy 25. 40. 2-3; 27. 25. 7-9; 29. 11. 
13), because two deities could not be worshipped in one 
cella\ one somewhere near the Capitolium, built by 
Manus after defeating the Cimbri and Teutones. 

Plainer-Ashby, 259; Wissowa, RK 149 ff ; Latte, RR 23s ff ; M 
Bieber, AJArch. 194s, 25 ff- II. J. R 

HOPLITES (owAtrai) were the regular type of heavy- 
armed infantry in the Greek city-states. Citizens who 
could not maintain horses, yet had sufficient property 
to equip themselves with full personal armour, were 
required to serve as hoplites. In the later fifth century 
at Athens the hoplite qualification was regarded as 
equivalent to the old Solonian class of the seugitai (q.v.). 
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The body-armour of the hophte consisted of a helmet 
with nasal and cheek pieces, a breastplate, and greaves of 
bronze. The heavy bronze shield was his chief defence; 
it was circular or elliptical in shape and was usually 
secured on the left arm and hand by a central metal arm- 
band and a handgrip on the inner rim. The iron sword 
was short and straight; the spear, some y feet long, was 
held in the hand for thrusting. When in proper formation 
on their appropriate terrain hoplites were able to sustain 
effectively the assaults of archers or cavalry. But they 
were slow and heavy in attack, and when in difficult 
country or scattered they were easily defeated in detail. 

J. Kromayer and G. Veith, Heenvesen und Kneyfilhrung tier 
(Jruchen und Rbmcr (iq2H), 50 H.; II. L. Lonmrr, ‘The Iloplite 
Phalanx’, USA 1947. 7 h H J A. N. SnodgrajaH, Arms and Armour of 
the Urnks (19O7). H. W. P. 

HORAE, goddesses of the Seasons in Creek mythology. 
In Homer the Horae roll aside the veil of clouds from the 
gate of Olympus ( 11 . 5. 74c;; 8. 393), which is perhaps a 
mythological expression of the belief that they could give 
rain 01 heat. Hesiod ( 77 i. 901 ) makes the Horae daughters 
of Justice and gives to them individual names, Eunomia 
(Good Government), Dike (Right), and Eirene (Peace). 
Commonly they are, however, regarded as goddesses who 
come with the changes of seasons and make flowers and 
plants grow. Their names and number vary from region 
to region. In Attica these names w r ere Thalia, Karpo , 
and perhaps Auxn , referring to growth, flowering, and 
ripeness of vegetation (C. Robert, Comment, m hon. 
Mommsen, 143). These Ilorae ol fertility had a place on 
the lips of peasants (Ar. Pax 1168). The Hesiodic Horae, 
who stand for ethical and political ideas, are mentioned in 
some later inscriptions (Kaibel, Eptgr. (Jr. 1 1 10). Because 
they have the power to make things and beings grow and 
because the gilts of the I lorac are pleasant, they are wel- 
come guests at marriages and births of Olympians and 
heroes (lies. Op. 75; Hymn. Horn. Ven. (vi), 5; Pind. 
Pyth. i). 60; Paus. 2. 13. 3; Moschus 2. 164). When 
Hellenic religion dc\ clops to a more unified and intel- 
lectual state, the Seasons, whether three or four, are also 
called Horae. Spring, Summer, Autumn, Winter all 
bring their proper blessings and are depicted in art with 
appiopriate attributes. The regularity of seasons was a 
lavounte argument of Gieek philosophers for the exist- 
ence of a divine w'orld order (Plato, Epm. 977 b; von 
Arnim, SVF i, no. 499, cl. Aratus, Phacn. 550). Seasons 
appear in Roman houses and on Roman tombs (F. 
Cumont, Rev. Arch. 1916, li, p. 1). The Ilorae are associ- 
ated with many deities, e.g. Demeter, Kore, Pan, Apollo, 
Dionysus, Aphrodite, and Helios, hut only as subordinate 
companions. Philochorus describes some details of the 
cult of the Iloiae in Athens (ap. Athen. 2. 38; 14. 656). 
They were worshipped also in Argos and Olympia. In 
art, Ilorae are first shown on the Francois vase, without 
any individualizing attributes, whereas the later Senson- 
Horae are carefully distinguished from each other by 
attributive plants and animals. 

1 J . 1 1 corn min, I)r 1 1 or t mini Uguru ( 18 H 7 ) , J A Hild in Dar -Sup , 
«? v ; A. Meilin, Monument* Plot nm. Ml - M P. Nilssun, Primitive 
Time Rtcknniftg (Lund, 1920), Farni.ll, Cults v, 42^, 1*\ Schroedcr, 
( iymnusiuni 195ft, 57- G- ^ • A. II. 

HORATII were, according to a popular tradition (pro- 
bably independent of Greek literary influence), three 
Roman brothers in the time of Tullus Hostilius. Two of 
them were killed in combat with the Curiatii, three 
Alban brothers, while the survivor was tried, but ac- 
quitted on appeal, for the murder of his sister Horatia, 
betrothed to one of the Curiatii. An ancient ritual cele- 
brated at the Ttgillum sororium and traditionally explained 
as a commemoration of Horatia probably gave rise to the 


story, unless it was invented as a precedent for the insti- 
tution of the provocatio ad populum (see provocatio). 

Oailvie, Comm . Ltiy 1-5, 109 1L p. T. 

HORATIUS (1, PW 9) COCLES, a Roman who tradi- 
tionally held back the Etruscan urmy of Porsenna (q.v.) 
from the wooden Suhhcian bridge until it could be de- 
molished, and then, despite his wounds, swam across the 
Tiber to safety. Polybius, however, records (6. 55) that 
Horatius was drowned. The story is probably an actio- 
logical myth. Opposite the Sublician bridge, in the area 
consecrated to Vulcan, there stood an ancient statue of a 
lame, one-eyed man, erected traditionally to Horatius. In 
fact, however, it represented not the wounded Horatius 
but Vulcan (one-eyed as a sun god, and lame like the 
Greek Hephaestus, or rather because the primitive sculp- 
tor could not express the movement of the legs). The 
earliest allusion to the story is probably in Callimachus* 
Actta (4. 107 Pf.). 

G. De Sanctis Rtv fil. 1035 ( contra , G. Pimjuali, Teizi pagme 
strai aganti (1942), gft fT., und WaJhank, Polybius 1. 740 f.), (Jgilvie, 
Comm. Livy j-5, 258 ff. p. T. 

HORATIUS (2) FLACCUS, Quintus, was born at 
Vcnusia (Venusa) in Apulia in Dec. 65 u.c. (Epist. i. 20. 
26 f.) ; the day was the eighth ( Vita). lie died on 27 Nov. 
8 u.c. (Vita). Horace says that his father’s family was of 
servile origin, and that his father W'as an auctioneer, with 
a small-holding (Sat. i. 6). His father took him all the 
way to Rome for schooling under Orbilius (Sat. j. 6; 
Epist. li. 1. Gy ff.). Horace then went to the university at 
Athens, and there was enticed by Brutus to serve under 
him as tribunus niilitum until the defeat at Philippi in 42 
U.C. lie returned to Italy to find his father’s house and 
land gone in the confiscations; then, as he says with 
humorous exaggeration, paupertas impulit audax ut 
versus facerem (Epist. 11. 2. 41 ff.). But just as his education 
suggests more paternal wealth than Horace implies, so 
here humour conceals the reality: he obtained a pardon 
for his political indiscretion and purchased the post of 
sertbu quaes forms , a keeper of records to the quaestors 
(Vita). Yet there is an important truth in the humour: 
Horace’s poetical activity caught the attention of 
Maecenas to whom he was introduced by Virgil (Sat. i. 6). 
From this time (perhaps about 38 B.c. — Epod. 1. 25-32; 
Sat. ii. 6. 53 ff.), Horace became an increasingly important 
member ol a circle of writers who, through Maecenas, 
were collected under the patronage of Augustus. He 
frequently mentions his Sabine farm which was an early 
benefit of this patronage. He was able to refuse a request 
from Augustus to become his secretary, and the Vita 
preserves fragments of surprisingly jocular letters from 
the prmeeps to Horace: these facts are a measure of 
Horace’s success in winning the confidence of the most 
powerful man in Rome. A less surprisingly warm 
relationship existed between Horace and Maecenas whose 
will contained the words (addressed to Augustus) Horati 
Elaeci ut mei esto memor. As long as Maecenas was the 
intermediary between poets and Augustus this affection 
is reflected in the many poetic addresses to him; in 
Horace’s later work, however, there is only one brief 
reference to Maecenas (Can n. iv. 11. 19). This need 
reflect no cooling of affection ; poetic addresses, how- 
ever friendly, were formalities, and, 4 since Horace now 
addresses Augustus directly, the simplest explanation is 
that soon after 20 B.c. Augustus no longer felt the need of 
a patronage— secretary relationship between himself and 
certain carefully selected writers. Horace was successful 
with the great and he rose ahove his humble birth: he 
expresses pride in both achievements, but a cautious 
reader will note that an unflattering description of his 
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own personal appearance follows ( Epist . i. 20. 19 ff.). 
Horace's self-revelation is often illusory. 

Works 

Epodes. Seventeen poems (eleven in iambics and six 
in a combination of iambics with dactyls) in professed 
imitation of Archilochus. Eight arc invectives (3, 4, 5, 6, 
8, 10, 12, 17), but only the joking utrack on Maecenas (3) 
for giving Horace garlic concerns a real person (the 
identification by Porphyrio of Cunidm in 5 and 17 as a 
Gratidia is both dubious since it could be an invention, 
and unhelpful since nothing is otherwise known of her). 
r llie feigned bitterness and ferocity, combined at times 
with obscenity (especially in 8 and 12), derive from 
Archilochus (e.g. with 10 cf. frs. 79 and 80 D.) or Hip- 
ponax (mentioned by Horace m 6). A poem of Archilochus 
seems to be the model for 2 (fr. 22 £).), sixty-six lines of 
which praise the joys of the country and then a surprise 
ending of four lines reveals that Alhus the moneylender 
lias been speaking. The rest of the Epodes look forward 
to the Odes : j 1 and 1 5 are on love (treated rather 
amusingly), 14 explains to Maecenas that a love-affair has 
delayed publication of the Epodes and 13 makes pre- 
parations for a symposium. 1, 7, 9, and ib are political, 
and, while they seem to have analogues in Archilochus 
(with 16 cf. Arch. frs. 52 and 54 D.), they represent some- 
thing quite new in Roman poetry which Horace gradually 
evolved through the Epodes and Odes. Since r and 9 con- 
cern the battle of Actiurn, while 16 depends on Verg. 
Eel. 4 (see Hermes 1938, 237 IT.), the Epodes range 
between 40 and 31 H.c. and were published about 30 
b.c. Despite Horace's claim to have introduced the 
iambics of Archilochus to Rome ( Epist . i. 19. 23 ff.), the 
composition and style of the Epodes display polished 
techniques derived from I Icllenistic Greek poetry and par- 
ticularly epigrams. The actuality of Archilochus is absent 
(as Horace says, loc. cit.), and, in this respect, Horace 
differed from Catullus who might otherwise he claimed 
as a predecessor (though Catullus, in spite of apparent 
similarities, is unlikely to have regarded Archilochus as 
his model). 

Satires. Horace called the work satirae , but sometimes 
referred to the genre (especially together with the Epistles) 
as semiotics, i. 5 (iter Brundisinum) refers to an event of 
37 b.c. and this is the only firm date. Rook ii was pub- 
lished in 30 u.c. since 11. 6. 53-5 refer to events of late 
3 1 b.c. Each book is formally homogeneous : in book 1 the 
author speaks and presents his views; in book ii all of the 
satires but one are written in the form of a dialogue. 
Book i contains ten satires (a fashionable number, cf. 
Virgil's Eclogues)', book ii contains 8, no doubt because 
some of the satires are long and the bulk is about the 
same as that of book i (and of the twenty epistles in Epist. 
i and of Epist. ii if the Ars Poetica is added). Though 
Ennius and Pacuvius had written satirae , the Horatian 
form of the genre was the invention of Lucilius (q.v.). 
Horace’s dependence on him extended to subjects and 
motifs (e.g. the iter Brundistnum i. 5 corresponds to 
Lucilius* iter Siculum), but Horace’s greatest debt was 
the autobiographical form: every aspect of the composi- 
tion proceeds from and reflects the poet's own life — 
opinions, ideas, adventures, food, family, friends, 
literary criticism, and, particularly, views on morality. 
Horace’s own view of Lucilius’ work can be shown to 
develop, and the most adequate expression of it (ii. 1. 
30 ff.) most closely corresponds to Horace’s own method. 
The two satires (i. 7 and 8) which appear least autobio- 
graphical (though 8 contains Canidia : cf. Epodes 5 and 17) 
are perhaps earliest. The characters criticized are often 
traditional or invented (e.g. Gallonius, Maenius); or, 
again, unimportant or dead or both (Tillius, Priscus, 
Tigeliius). Sustained biting satire of the Juvenalian type 


is absent, and vicious personalities against the living, if 
present at all, are very rare. In this respect Horace differs 
from Lucilius, as also in the polished skill of his style and 
metre. The metre is a careful informalizing of the epic 
hexameter, which, like the style, is infinitely varied be- 
tween the extremes of high epic and conversational 
laxity. Such a degree of stylistic flexibility is unknown 
outside the Satires and Epistles of Horace, and it is the 
product of careful artistry. Most characteristic of the 
composition is a fund of stones (alvat), skilfully and 
pointedly told, that break and illustrate the flow of ideas. 
Perhaps most disconcerting and surprising is the humour 
that enlivens every subject, concealing the real mind of 
the writer, playing with equal ease over obscenities as 
over the pomposities of philosophers, and mocking the 
writer no less than his world. 

Odes (Carmwa). Hooks 1-1 ii were published as a unit, 
framed between 1. 1 in which Horace hopes to be placed 
in the canon of lyric poets and ni. 30 where he claims an 
immortal lyric achievement. The earliest datable ode 
is i. 37 (after Cleopatra’s death in 30 li.c.) and the collec- 
tion was probably published about 23 b.c. The collection 
was addressed to Maecenas. Horace claims the early 
Greek lyric poets, Sappho and Alcaeus, as his model, 
and he claims to be the first Roman to introduce their 
style and rhythms into Latin (the two highly idiosyn- 
cratic poems of Catullus it and 51 impair that claim no 
more than the slight similarities between Archilochus and 
Catullus impair Horace’s claim in respect of the Epodes). 
In spite of this his stylistic debt to the polished techniques 
of Alexandrian poets is very great (as a comparison, e.g., 
of i. 10 with Alcaeus fr. 308 L. and P. will show), and 
odes like i. 5, 28, 30; iii. 22, 26 clearly owe much to the 
technique of Hellenistic epigrams. The scholiast Por- 
phyno says that i. 45 was modelled on Bacchylidcs, and 
the poem is unique among the Odes in treating an epic 
theme in straight narrative. The ode 1 12 is modelled 
fairly closely on Pindar, Ol. 2 and 111. 4 on Pyth 1 ; w hile 
i. 23 is related to a fragment of Anacreon (fr. 39 D.). 
These odes are not truly lyric either in an ancient or 
a modern sense (see lyric poetry, latin). Mostly, in 
imitation of early Greek lyric, they address individuals 
and are given a personal point of reference (sometimes 
highly contrived as in in. 11 and 27); exceptions like i. 2 
or iii. 6, which are closer to the technique of the Epodes 
(where Horace was prepared to address his countrymen 
in general), may be relatively early. There are eighty- 
eight poems in the collection, with the widest conceivable 
range of mood and topic. Some are liymnic in form or 
contain hymnic elements, like i 10, 17 (combined with 
invitation), 21, 30, 32, 35; iii. 11, 13, 18, 21, 22, 26, 30. 
Others have the form of invitations or give orders for 
preparations for a symposium; this must have been a 
traditional poetic form (cf. Catullus 13) hut Horace ex- 
tended it and adapted it to accommodate serious reflec- 
tions on life and politics in a great variety of ways: e.g. 
i. 7. 9, 17, 20, 26, 27, 28; ii. 3, 7, 11, 14, iii. 8, 14, 17, 18, 
21, 28, 29 (in all of these — though in very different w ays 
and with a great variety of tone — the occasion and 
structure are provided by the idea of a symposium). 
Another form is that of the rerusatio (going back to Calli- 
machus’ refusal — prologue of Aitia— to WTitc an epic 
poem): Horace made this into a poetic form in which, 
while explaining that he could not treat great political 
themes in his poetry, he treated them by a form of 
praeteritio: e.g. i. 6; ii. 1, 9 (where Horace urges Valgius 
to join him in praising the deeds of Augustus), 12. 
Horace’s love-poems are (usually amusing) essays in a 
form of poetic composition rather than expressions of a 
human experience: i. 5, 8, n, 13, 17, iq, 22, 23, 25, 30, 
33; ii. 4, 5. 8; iii. 7, 9, 10, 15, 26, 27, 28. When addressing 
others his tone is teasing: when speaking of himself there 
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is no attempt to convey self-revelatory experience. 
Horace’s most striking innovation was to introduce 
serious political statement into non-epic Roman poetry: 
such statements pervade all his poetic forms (not simply 
the so-called Roman Odes iii. 1-6) and the novelty muy 
be characterized by comparing Catullus 34 with i. 21 
which is modelled on it: Catullus concentrates on the 
traditional Greek hymnic forms and the actual prayer is 
the bald Romulique . . . bona sospites ope gentem. Horace 
concentrates liis prayer on Apollo and the whole final 
stanza summarizes hopes for the present political situa- 
tion. Many of the odes are complex, either combining 
several themes (c.g. i. 7, 9, 12; iii. 6, 11, 14, 24, 29) or 
making demands on the reader with a dramatic setting 
only gradually revealed by hints (e.g. i. 27, 28; iii. 8, 19). 
Horace’s themes are often criticized as commonplace — 
life and death, etc. The criticism is too easy: it misses 
originality of treatment (e.g. i. 24 where the consolatio has 
a new vivid, almost colloquial, form) and originnlity of 
expression, in which usage, choice (including borrowings 
from prose: see Axelson in Bibliography), and order of 
words produce novelty in Roman poetry. The Odes, like 
all Horace’s work, abound in illustrative alvoi and por- 
traits which are often the poetic core of an ode : e.g. iii. 
5 (Regulus), iii. 6 (the modern girl and the young Italian 
of an earlier century), iii. 25 (the Bacchante), iii. 29 (the 
Tiber in Hood), i. 4 (simply a series of pictures), i. 25 (the 
old prostitute). A similar effect, on a smaller scale, is 
often achieved by a mythological reference, made with 
great economy (e.g. 1. 28. 7 ff.), or a name that conjures 
up the great past of Rome or the sense of a far-off region 
or a loved and laxnihar place: tlie.se arc often the more 
effective for their very lack of precision and detail (e.g. i. 
12. 33 11. ; is . 1. 25 ff. ; in. 14. 17 If.; 1. 22. 5 If. ; ii. 20. 17 II.; 
in. 4. 14 ft.; iii. 29. 5 ft.). Care and polish ( limac labor rt 
mora , AP 291) and technical excellence were Horace’s 
ideals, but the effect ol the Odes is seldom lahoured. 

Horace ceased writing lyrics after the publication of 
Odes 1— in ; he resumed when he was commissioned by 
Augustus to write the Carmen Saeiulare (a choral lyric in 
Sapphic metre to be performed by a choir of twenty- 
seven hoys and twenty-seven girls) for the ludi sarculares 
in 17 n.c. The great marble inscription recording the 
ceremonies and the part played by Horace was found 
in 1890 { 1 LS 5050). The ode is addressed to Apollo, 
Diana, arid the Capitnhnc deities; in the form of a prayer 
to them, the achievements of Augustus are reviewed. 
Horace continued writing lyrics, and Odes iv was the 
result; the latest datable ode is 6 (return of Augustus in 
13 n.c.). There are fifteen odes and the collection is 
addressed to Taulus Fabius (q.v. 9) Maximus (aristo- 
cratic friend, almost relative, of Augustus). Some of the 
odes are similar to the earlier compositions : 7 (on Spring, 
cf. i. 4); 8 and 9 (on the power of poetry); 10 and 13 
(love); 11 and 12 (invitations); 2 and 15 (reeusa hones). 
But serious treatment of political themes predominates, 
and the Vita says that 4 and 14 (eptmkia for Tiberius and 
Drusus) w F cre specially requested by Augustus. The 
style of writing and composition is more elevated, more 
nearly Pindaric, than the odes of i— iii ; apart from this, 
what has been said of books i-iii applies also to iv. Of 
the 103 odes in the four books, 37 are composed in 
Alcaic stanzas, 25 in Sapphic, and 34 are in various forms 
of Asclepiad (the remaining 7 are mainly isolated 
examples). See mktrjg, latin iii. 

Epistles. The first book of Epistulae was probably 
published in 20 B.C. (i. 20. 26 ff.), if the reference to 
the Spanish victory of Agrippa (i. 12. 26) can be 
referred to a beginning of the campaign in 20 D.C. 
None is demonstrably earlier than 23 B.C. (13 refers to 
the presentation of Odes i-iii to Augustus), but some 
may have been written while Odes i-iii were still being 


composed (cf. Satires and Epodes). Letters in verse had 
been written before, especially by Lucilius; but the 
Epistles of Horace arc an original creation, a form of poetic 
composition which enabled him to treat any subject from 
a personal and subjective point of view. In 1. 1 to Maecenas, 
Horace jokingly claims to have given up poetry in favour 
of the far more important philosophy ; but such ‘philo- 
sophy’ as is found in the Epistles is of a very homespun, 
untechmcal sort: how to get on with great men, the 
dangers of avarice, the excellence of the simple life, town 
versus country life, etc. None can be shown to be ad- 
dressed to a fictitious person (hut to Maecenas, Ixilhus, 
Aristius Fuscus, Tiberius, Horace’s bailiff, Manlius 
Torquatus, Tibullus, etc.) and the epistolary form is 
often only casually indicated (most often by' the mere 
geographical separation of Horace from his addressee, 
but sometimes by formal indications: e.g. 5. 30; g, 
epistula tommendatuiu ; 10. 1 ff., 49-50; 16. 4) — 20 is an 
address to the book itself as if it were a slave for sale. The 
element of reality probably ceases here, and the occasion 
of each epistle is fictitious, a dramatic setting for the 
composition (e.g. i. 5 is an invitation and closely com- 
parable to the examples of the form in the Odes) : that is, 
the reader is never required by Horace to believe that he 
is reading a real letter, sent on n particular occasion and 
personal to the addressee, and Horace is at no pains to 
create such an illusion. The value of the form was that it 
provided Horace with a framework for informal, con- 
versational composition ; full expression could be given 
to the writer’s personality and the writing has all the 
humour and lively variety of the Satires , with an equal 
fund of illustrative slones and portraits but with more 
stylistic polish and refinement. 

Epist. ii. 1 to Augustus was written after 17 B.C. 
(132-7 seem to refer to Carm. Saec.) and probably after 
Drusus’ Alpine victories of 15 B.C. (cf. 252 with Carm. 
iv. 14. 11 f.) but before the publication of Carm. iv. 
Epist. ii. 2, to Florus, was probably written in 19 n.c. 
while Tiberius was still in Armenia. Both are long (270 
and 216 lines) and concern literature: ii. 2 is close to 
1. 1 and asserts Horace’s reasons for concerning himself 
with philosophy , not lyric poetry; ii, 1 is about poetry in 
the context of the Augustan regime and surveys the 
earlier, still admired, literature of Rome in its relationship 
to society, asserting the merits of contemporary poetry. 
The conversational technique and the consequent 
absence of n strict logical framework combine to obscure 
the movement of thought in both these Epistles , a 
difficulty scarcely found in the shorter, less complicated 
Epistles of book 1. 

Ars Poetica : this is another epistle , addressed to a 
Piso and his two sons, but by the time of Quintilian it 
had been given the more formal title {Inst., Ep. ad 
Tryph. 2, viii. 3. 60); it is not attached to the Epistles in 
the MSS. Its date and the identity of the Pisones arc un- 
known (Porphyno says he was the consul of 15 B.C.). If 
any weight can be given to the joking lines 301-9, they 
would most naturally suggest the context of Epist. i. 1 
and ii. 2, i.c. about 19 n.c. and before 17 n.c. It is a most 
puzzling work and, despite its skill and humour, little 
is said about poetry that seems worthy of Horace. It con- 
centrates heavily on the traditional literary genres of 
epic and drama, and it is hard to believe that what Horace 
says was intended to have relevance to the contemporary 
literary scene, except for the general exhortations to care 
and polish in style. Porphyrio says of it: . . . congessit 
praecepta Neoptolemi tov IJapiavoG de arte poetica, non 
quidem omnia sed emtnentissima. Fragments of the fifth 
book of Philodemus* Jltpl nonujLdTutv were found at Her- 
culaneum, and they preserve some account, at second- 
hand, of the views of Ncoptolemus. Various attempts have 
been made to show that Horace followed Neoptolcmus 
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and that the structure of the Ars Poetica depends on 
him. In spite of this, it remains most probable that 
Horace constructed the work himself with the same in- 
formality and lack of frnmework as the other Epistles. It 
is impossible to estimate his debt to Neoptolemus, and 
statements of ancient commentators on such matters are 
apt to be untrustworthy. The work belongs to a context 
in which literary studies were still dominated by the 
work of Aristotle and by his exclusive interest in epic and 
drama: Horace adopted that point of view and what is 
original to him is the lively epistolary style and the 
humorous treatment. 

iJiiiLiounArifiHS. E. Burck in Kicsulina-Hcinze 0 (1957), in 3 vnls. 
(very cumplclc bibliographies) ; R. I. Getty, on work published 
1945 - 57 , Classical World 1959 167 if., 246 IT. 

1 fxts. k C. Wickhuin anil II. W. Gariod (1912 : docs not contain 
Vita), O. Keller and A. Holden* (1899-1925); F. Klingner* (1950). 
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COMMENT ARILS. D Kambinus (1 561 ) ; R. Bentley (171 1 . repr ed. 
K. Zaneemeister, 2 vols. 1869, with lull Index Vrrbarum ); Orclli- 
Baiter-HirRchfelder-Mewcs, 2 vols. (1886-92), KiuNHliriK-llcinzt:'*, 
3 voIb (1957); E. C. Wickham, 2 vols. (1801-6): Odes und Epodes, 
I‘ ■ IMchhih (1924); Satires, A. l’ulmcr (1883), F. Limy (igi 1); Epistles, 
A. S. Wilkins (1892), Ars Poetica, A Rustaani (1930, repr. 1946); 
Odes 1 , M. Hubbard and K. G. M. Nishet (1970) 

O. Keller, Eptlegomena zu Iloraz (1878-80). A W. Vcrrall, Studies 
in Horace (1884) ; W. Y. Sellar, Horace and the Elegiac Poets (1H92); 

E. Courbaud, Horace, sa me et sa penile a I'epoque Jes Epitres (1914); 
J. F. D’Alton, Horace and his Age (1917): A Y. Campbell, Horace 
(1924) ; various essays by R. Hcinze collected in I ’am Getsl des 
Romertums (1938, repr. i960); B. Axclson, Unpoetische Worter (1945), 
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HORSE AND CHARIOT RACES. In the four Pan- 
hellenic Festivals there were races both of driven and of 
ridden horses, and Pindar gives us the name of one race- 
horse, Pherenikos, belonging to Ilieron of Syracuse, 
which won the race for single horses both at the Olympian 
and at the Pythian Games. This race, however, was only 
a sprint of under 6 furlongs, and was held of far less 
importance than the four-horse chariot-race which was 
the chief event of the day. The Hippodrome was a long 
rectangle of about 600 yards, with pillars at each end 
round which the horses turned. The chariots were light 
two-wheeled cars with a rail in front and at the sides; 
the driver wore a long white robe girt at the waist, and 
held u whip in his right hand, the reins in his left. In 
later times the fields were large, forty teams sometimes 
starting, but the distance was twelve laps, nearly 9 miles, 
and as accidents at the turning-points were frequent it is 
probable that few teams finished. 

From the Greeks chariot-races passed on to the 
Romans, who found an ideal site for a race-course in the 
centre of Rome in the level space between the Palatine 
and Aventine hills. This Circus (q.v.) Maximus they grad- 
ually surrounded with permanent stands, which in the 
fourth century A.D. could hold over 200,000 spectators. 
Down the length of the course there ran a low wall — spina 
— ornamented with two obelisks, seven stone dolphins, 
and seven stone eggs. At one end were the twelve closed 
stalls — carceres — from which the chariots started when 
the presiding magistrate gave the signal; at the other 
was a wide semicircle where the chariots turned, the race 
being usually seven laps, and twenty-four races forming 
a full day’s programme. The chariots were drawn by 
two, three, or four horses, the most important horse 
being that in the left-hand traces. The driver wore a 
short tunic, with the reins fastened round his body and 
a knife in his girdle to cut them in case of need, together 
with a cap bearing the colour of the faction which he 
represented. These factions were a Roman develop- 
ment; in Greece chariot-racing had been possible only for 
rich men, in Rome it passed into the hands of companies. 
There were four of these, distinguished by their colours, 


white, red, blue, and green, the last two of which 
gradually absorbed the others. The Roman onlooker 
displayed his favourite colour and betted on it, and the 
rivalry between the blues and the greens became so in- 
tense that at Constantinople it led to the famous Nika riot. 

FnedlUnder ii. 19-40. For other literutuie see Ai HLfcTi iCs. 

F. A. W. 

HORSES. The horses of classical antiquity were de- 
rived from animals domesticated upon the northern 
steppes and brought into south-west Asia and the 
Mediterranean region from the early second millennium 
B.c. onwards. Zoologists now question the distinction 
between the western and eastern (Przewalski) wild horses 
and consider that ancient breeds differed because 
separate strains developed in different environments. 
Horse-bones are reported from Farly-Bronze-Age sites 
in Macedonia, a Middle Helladic site in Mcssenia, and 
from Troy VI. Representations of horses were found in 
the Shaft Graves of Mycenae. The horse was brought to 
Anatolia probably by the Hittites and to Egypt perhaps hy 
the Hyksos, and later reached Libya. Its arrival in Italy is 
not documented, but horse-bits are common in Villanovan 
graves. Horses were both ridden and driven in the second 
millennium u.c. The replacement of chariots hy cavalry in 
war (early first millennium in the Levant ; after 700 b.c. in 
Greece and Italy; later in Western Europe and North 
Africa) was made possible by severer bits as well as by 
better horses. The small, fine-headed horses portrayed in 
Greek and Etruscan art later degenerated, while the horses 
of North Africa and Illyria retained their primitive quali- 
ties. The large Persian horses noted by Herodotus appear 
at Persepolis as low, massive, heavy-headed animals. 
Roman cavalry horses are illustrated on Tra jan’s Column. 
The statue of Marcus Aurelius on the Capitol is mounted 
on a magnificent charger. Mosaics illustrate other types of 
horses, including race-horses and hunters. No heavy 
draught horse was developed in antiquity, and the horse 
remained a ricli man’s possession, used for war, sport, 
and travel, but not for agriculture. 

G. Nobis, ‘Bcitrugc zur Abbtiuiirming nnd DomrstiknMnn drs 
Hniispfcrdcs', in Zeitsihnji Jur Tieizuchtung und ZUchtungshwlngie, 
lid 64, Hell 3 (1955), 201 ft > f - Hnnfar, Das PJcrd in prahistonsther 
und fruher histonsiher Zeit (1955). W. A I Icurllcy, PrelnMoiu Mace- 
donia (1939); J K Anderson, Ancient Greek Horsemanship (1961) 
(lor classical retcrences); J M, C. Toynbee, ‘Beasts and iheir names 
in the Roman Empire', PRSR 1948, 24 11 . J. K A. 

HORTENS IUS (1, PW 7), Quintus, was appointed 
dictator in 287 u.c., despite his obscure descent, to 
reconcile the Orders after debts and usury had provoked 
the final secession of the plebs to the Janiculurn. He 
carried a Lex Hnrtensia by which plebiscita were to be 
binding on the whole community and the Senate had to 
recognize such measures as legal before they were put 
to the plebeian assembly. Another Lex Hnrtensia (prob- 
ably 287) provided that lawsuits should take place on 
the numhnae , when the peasants, taking advantage of 
the country-holiday, came to Rome on business. 

Mommsen, Rdm Staatsr. ni 1 . 155, 372 l.; G W. Botsfoid, The 
Roman Assemblies (1909). 313 ft- • £• Costa, La ‘lex Hortenna de 
plebiscite’ (1012); V Costnnzi, Rw fit. 1914; A. K. Michels, The 
Calendar of the Roman Republic (U.S.A. 1967), 103 II. P. T. 

HORTENSIUS (2, PW 13) HORTALUS, Quintus, 
born in 1 14 B.C., was a son-in-law of Catulus (q.v. 2) and 
boyhood friend of Lucullus (q.v. 2) and Sisenna (q.v.), 
with whom he shared cultural interests and a love of 
luxury. One of the leading orators under Cinna (q.v. 1) 
and Garbo (q.v. 2) (associated with the latter in defending 
Pompey), he joined Sulla in time and was supreme in the 
lawcourts in the 70s B.C., using a florid and theatrical 
‘Asianic’ style (then new and exciting) and resorting to 
shameless bribery. Defeated by Cicero in the case of 
his friend Vcrres, he still remained an eminent orator 
and, after his consulship (69), a man of high standing 
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among the Optimatcs. He opposed Pompey’s special 
imperia and joined Cicero in many political cases (especi- 
ally those of Rabinus (q.v. i), Sulla (q.v. 2), and Sestius 
(n-v-))! but looked down on him as a novus homo. Cicero, 
who distrusted him in his lifetime, after his death (50) 
paid him many tributes in his rhetorical and philo- 
sophical works, especially in the Brutus. 

Maleuvati, ORF 1 310 ff. E. H- 

HORUS, usually called Harpocrates (Horus the child) 
by the Greeks, was originally a god of lower Egypt. His 
characteristics and his unique qualities as they were 
known to the Greeks came almost entirely from his role 
in the myth of Osins. The myth is given in a late, 
hellenized form by Plutarch in his essay concerning Isis 
and Osi-is. After the murder of Osiris Isis gave birth to 
a son, Horus, who, after many trials, succeeded in 
punishing the wicked Set (Typhon). Egyptian mytho- 
logy dealt at length with the obstacles which the untried 
youth had to overcome, and, in later times, Horus the 
ihild drew the affections of the Greeks and Romans, 
There are a few dedications to Horus outside Egypt, 
and he is sometimes represented as a mounted warrior 
with the head of a hawk. In unnumbered instances, 
however, he appears as Harpociates and is represented as 
a chubby infant with his finger held to his mouth. He is 
frequently represented within Egypt and outside as a 
baby being suckled by his mother Isis, less frequently 
as a youth with pomegranate or a child on a lotus flower. 
Harpocrates is usually found as a member of the cult of 
the Egyptian deities, along with Isis and Sarapis, his 
mother and father. Representations of him are almost 
innumerable, from rings and amulets to life-size statues 
of him as a youth. In his various forms he is at times 
identified with Heracles, Eros, and Apollo. 

A Ermnn, Ihv Religion dvr Agypter (iyi4); V. Koussrl, Le\ (Julies 
tgvptiens n D tins (iyi( 0 ; Cuinunt, Rel. or.; Ci Luluye, Ihstoirr du 
ail le des divirntvs d’ Alexandra (1884), l J . I’crdn/.et, Tvrres cuites dv 
ri\ r vptv gncu-romaitu W. Wchci, Die dgyptisrh-gricihurhen 

Tmakntten, 2 vols. (1914). T A J1 

HOSTIUS, an epic poet, wiote about the Bellum 
llistricum of 129 n.c. Perhaps he dealt with contemporary 
events (as Naevius and Ennius had). There were at least 
three books and scanty fragments survive. 

Morel. FPL 33 f. ; Schuiiz -1 Ioann, § 61a. 

HOUSES, GREEK. The houses of the archaic period 
and of the fourth and fifth centuries were simple in form 
and construction. The usual material was unbaked brick, 
often lime-washed externally, on a stone socle, with 
timber of course and terracotta tiles for the roof (though 
flat terraced roofs were also sometimes used, and thatch 
in early times). The poorest houses consisted of n mere 
couple of rooms; but usually there was a small courtyard 
{auh), which tended to be on the south side, giving the 
main part of the house n southward aspect. The court- 
yard was entered from the street by way of a porch 
( prothyron ), and sometimes displayed an altar, of Zeus 
Herkcios. The arrangement of the rooms around it was 
informal and variable, without any attempt at symmetry. 
Greek houses presented a plain fa9ade to the streets, 
hroken by the door and a few small windows. Archi- 
tectural interest was concentrated in the interior. In the 
better houses the courtyard might have a simple colon- 
nade ( prostoon ) on one or more sides; complete peristyles 
are mostly Hellenistic, though there are scvernl earlier 
examples at Olynthus. In a commodious house the rooms 
might include the andron (the mam dining-room, more 
handsomely decorated than most), work- and store- 
rooms ; a kitchen ; a small bathroom ; and a room or rooms 
set apart for the women (gynaikonitis). Many houses had 
a second story (hardly more), often no doubt with a 
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balcony ; here one would find the bedrooms, and perhaps 
the gynaikonitis . Sometimes a room or a couple of rooms 
formed a separate unit, opening on the street, and serving 
ns a shop. The same basic house-type could do duty not 
only as a dwelling but also as an inn, a factory, or ware- 
house for a family business, an elementary school, or a 
farmhouse. Country houses could he allowed a some- 
what more spacious layout (see J. E. Jones, L. H. Sackctt, 
and A. J. Graham, USA 1962, 75 ff.). 

Floors at ground level were of hard earth, except in a 
few important rooms. Walls might be plastered and 
painted in simple schemes, but were ofren left in hare 
brick. Water was provided by wells and underground 
rain-water cisterns, which supplemented the fountains 
huilt in the public places of the city. Efficient sanitation 
was non-existent. Heating was by means of hearths 
built of stone slabs set in the floor, and movable braziers. 
The smoke escaped by holes contrived in the roof, though 
in some Olynthinn houses there is evidence of a flue-like 
arrangement Furniture, even in the houses of the well- 
to-do, was sparse and simple by modern standards (see 
Hesp. 1956, 210, 212). 

Olynthus (q.v.) in north Greece now provides the 
most plentiful evidence for houses of the fifth and early 
fourth centuries. On the South Hill was the older quarter, 
with irregular streets and small houses. On a plateau to 
the north an extensive new town was laid out in the latter 
part of the fifth century (see towns), and here the houses 
were uniform and square (about 5(1 feet), in blocks ol ten, 
though in interior arrangement there was still great 
variety and individuality. A constant feature is the pastas, 
a long room extending cast-to-west across the whole 
width of the house, or nearly the whole, and opening 
southwards through pillars on the courtyard. A series of 
looms opened on the pastas from the north. There was 
no single important room forming a nucleus as at Prienc. 
A number of fifth- and fourth -century houses have 
recently been found on the fringes of the agora at Athens 
{Hesp. 1951, 135 ff. ; 1959, 98 IT. ; 1966, 51 ff.); these have 
a verv general similarity to the Olynthian houses, but 
are simpler and more irregular. 

More elaborate types appear in the Hellenistic period. 
The houses of Priene (q.v.) were more monumental in 
construction, with a greater use of stone. Most distinctive 
is a feature which may be a survival or revival of the 
ancient megaron (see temples), a dominant room opening 
on to the court from the north through a handsome 
columnar porch. The houses of wealthy merchants at 
Delos (q.v.) exhibit a greater degree of luxury, with 
elegant peristyle courts and elaborate mosaics in the 
chief rooms. Simpler houses stand side by side with 
these at Delos — there is no evidence that the residential 
segregation of classes was carried far in Greek towns; 
in some an external stairway led to n separate apartment 
on the upper floor. 

There was no place for anything which could be called 
a palace in the normal Greek city of the fifth and fourth 
centuries. A curious example occurs at Larisa on the Her- 
mus in north-western Asia Minor (cf. A. W. Lawrence, 
Greek Architecture (1962), fig. 138). Presumably the 
residence of a local ruler, it has several megaron-like 
units opening on to a court. In Hellenistic times more 
truly palatial residences appear. Houses recently excava- 
ted at Pella (q.v.), the capital of Macedonia, show on a 
splendid scale the features noted in the more elegant 
Delian houses; they were presumably occupied by very 
important persons. Another fine Macedonian palace was 
excavated at Pulatitza several years ago; it has extensive 
suites of rooms grouped around a peristyle with sixteen 
columns on each side (plan, see JHS 1957, Arch. Rep. 
1956, 18; AJArch. 1957, 285). Hellenistic 'palaces’ were 
essentially variations of u vastly extended and highly 
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elaborate form of a Greek type — the peristyle house. 
(See also pergamum.) 

Vitruvius (6. 7) describes a ‘Greek house’ which has 
two courtyards; in one, the gynaikonitis , the intimate life 
ol the household goes on; another, the andromtis, is much 
more splendid, and contains dining-rooms. There are 
also suites of guest-chambers, gardens, and other ameni- 
ties. This is no doubt based on a late Hellenistic type, 
and contrasts strongly, as far as our limited evidence 
goes, with the houses of the time of Pericles and 
Demosthenes. 

B- C. Rider, The Greek Hauie( igifi) ; T3. M Robinson, Excavations 
at Olynrhus, vol. vin (with J. W. Graham; U.S.A. igiH), The Hellenic 
House, and vol. xn (19411) (aee vol x lor content and equipment of 
houses); see also books noted undei AKCiuiGCiiJitL, DLLOS, prffni', 
’jowns. R. E. W. 

HOUSES, ITALIAN. In historical times, two types of 
town-house coexisted in Italy, the insula and the domus. 
The former was an apartment block, large, high, housing 
many families: the latter generally the home of a single 
family. The former was essentially an urban growth: the 
latter seems to have had its origin in quite different con- 
ditions, probably rural. 

2. Insula. The insula was a natural growth from a row 
of shops or workshops lining a street, with living-quarters 
behind or above them. Cost of land drove lirst the humble, 
later the well-to-do (Cic. Pro Caelto 17), to build upwards 
rather than outwards. The use ol timber and sun-dried 
bricks made for cheapness, though not for stability. The 
insular ucquircd an unsavoury reputation as over- 
crowded (Mart. i. 117), unsightly, and insecure (Strabo 
235). Until Augustus limited their height and Nero 
improved their building standards (Tac. Ann. 15. 43), 
the nsk of fire and collapse was ever-present. However, 
the use of brick-faced concrete led to a vast improvement 
after Nero. In Rome of the fourth century a.d., the 
insulae outnumbered the domus by more than twenty-five 
to one. Actual remains in Rome are fragmentary, though 
plans are preserved in the Forma Ur Ins Romae. To see 
the insula in its varied character one must look to Ostia, 
where it developed later than in Rome though under 
Rome’s influence. At least three types are found, viz. (i) 
a row of shops facing the street, with living-quarters 
behind or above. .Such a row is found at Pompeii m the 
Sullan age (Via della Fortuna), and at Ostia in the late 
republican and early imperial age; such rows reached 
an imposing dignity, having upper balconies or porticoes 
over the pavement of the street; (li) a double row of shops 
built back to hack (Via delle Corporazioni at Ostia); 
(iii) rows of rooms or shops surrounding a central area. 
The rooms might face on the street or might be in a 
double scries, one facing outwards, the other facing into 
the courtyard (Casa del Triclimo at Ostia). Many of the 
Ostian apartments are spacious, many-roomed, and well- 
lighted, in strong contrast to the picture of those in 
Rome painted by Martial and Juvenal. 

3. Domus. Originally the domus had as its main feature 
an atrium , i.e. an unroofed or only partially roofed area 
with rooms round about, which were lighted from it and 
arranged along a central axis in a more or less stereotyped 
order (viz. the tablinum and its flanking rooms at one end, 
the alae separating the tablinum end from the rest, 
and small rooms on each of the sides and also flanking 
the door, which lay opposite the tablinum). The origin 
of the atrium is uncertain. The triple division of the tabli- 
num and its flanking rooms may be related to the triple 
division of the cella of an Etruscan temple, and the whole 
house may derive from the Etruscans. 'The purpose of 
the alae is not clear: possibly under different condi- 
tions of life they were entrances, since in a number of 
Campanian villas rustieae entrances are found in this 
position. The earliest extant examples of atrium-houses 


are found at Pompeii, e.g. Casa del Chirurgo (fourth to 
third centuries b.c.). This house, when first built, had 
no impluvium (a basin in the floor designed to catch rain- 
water). This feature is not found earlier than the second 
century, but thereafter became normal. In the absence of 
an impluvium, it is not known if the atrium of the Casa del 
Chirurgo was roofed. A century later a more imposing 
design is found in the Casa di Sallustio at Pompeii. The 
atrium had an impluvium, which implies that except for 
the compluvium (a rectangular opening in the centre of 
the roof) the area was roofed. The darkening of the 
atrium , caused by the roofing, was offset by large windows 
in the tablinum and adjoining rooms, which opened on a 
portico and overlooked a garden. The rooms on the street 
side were converted into shops, an innovation doubtless 
inspired by the plan of the insula. 

4. Foreign Influence. Neither the domus nor the insula 
remained untouched by foreign influence. In the domus 
the most striking importation was the I Iellenistic peristyle 
in the second century b.c. (a garden surrounded by a 
portico), which either was incorporated as an additional 
feature behind the atrium (Casa di Pansa, etc.), or super- 
seded the atrium altogether. In the Ostian insulae Greek 
influence is suggested in type ui above (e.g. Casa di 
Diana). Behind facades of shops lies an open area with 
entrances from the street, surrounded by narrow corridors 
on several floors with rooms opening olF them and on one 
side a large, high room, sometimes with two columns 
supporting the lintel — an arrangement which can be 
paralleled from fifth to third centuries b.c. from the 
Palace at Vouni, from Olynthus, Priene, and Delos. 

At Ostia during the late Empire the independent 
domus, which had passed out of favour in the crowded 
conditions of Ostia’s heyday, came into use once more; 
not, however, in the stereotyped form of the old atrium, 
hut with new architectural features (stylized capitals, 
arches springing direct from columns, that looked for- 
ward to the Byzantine age and to the Middle Ages. 

5. Palaces. The imperial palace in Rome began 
modestly under Augustus (Suet. Aug. 72) with a tradi- 
tional domus, the remains of which may be seen near the 
Palatine; but it did not long remain on this simple scale. 
After the fire of a.d. 64 had cleared the ground, Nero 
built his fantastic domus aurea( q.v.) between the Palatine, 
Caelian, and Esquiline, artificially landscaped, with a 
central lake on the site of the future Colosseum. Remains 
of its lower stories survive and indicate rows of marble- 
lined rooms opening into colonnades, of inner chambers 
decorated with stucco paintings, of an octagonal room 
with vaulted ceiling, flanked by apsed chambers — an 
important architectural development. The Domitian 
palace on the Palatine was more compact in plan hut no 
less grandiose in conception, with throne-room, peristyle, 
triclinium in the state apartments, all on a stupendous 
scale, repeating in an adjoining room the octagonal shape 
and double apse already mentioned, and an interesting 
series of private apartments, turned inwards for seclusion 
but with two stories of windowed galleries overlooking 
the Circus Maximus along the shallow arc of the fayade. 
Next, chronologically, came Hadrian’s villa at Tivoli, 
rambling for a mile over the lower Apcnnine slopes, an 
epitome in its architectural fancies of its builder’s world- 
wide travels, out-vying Nero’s domus aurea in its archi- 
tectural richness, but with learning and intellect revealed 
in every contrivance. Finally, just outside the bounds of 
Italy, the palace of Domitian at Spalato, on the coast of 
Yugoslavia, a fortified camp in outline with barracks for 
the imperial guard, and the palace proper in place of the 
headquarters — throne room flanked by arches which 
spring direct from capitals and herald the romanesque, 
basilica, banqueting hall, temple, octagonal mausoleum, 
and, facing the sea, a great gallery running the entire 
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width with corbelled columns supporting an entablature. 
Here Roman palatial architecture said its last word. See 
also HYPOCAUST. 

Insula. G. Calza, Man. Ant 23 (1914), 541 ff., and ‘De onjfini 
latine dell'abllazione modern#’, Architettura e arti decorative 
(1923 4); A. Mftiun, ‘Cuntributi alio studio deU’ultimu fuse edilizia 
ponipciana', Aiti del Primo Crnigr Nas. di Studi Romam (iqzq), 161 ; 
A. Boethius, ‘Remarks on the Development of Domestic Architecture 
in Rome', AJArch. 1934, 1 58 ff ; ‘Appunti sul carattere razionale e 
gull’ import anza dell’ni cliitcttura domestics di Roma imperialc', 
Scritti m t more di B. Nogina (1937), 21 ff ; 1*. llarsh, ‘The Origins of 
the Insulae at Ostia’, Amer Arad Rome (1935), 9 ft.; D. S. Robert- 
son, Greek and Roman Architecture (1943); U. Meiggs, Roman Ostia 
(19(10), ell. 12. 

Uomus Ci. Patroni, Rend Line 1912, 2(10 ff , R. C Carrington, 
Antiquity 1034 , ff. 

Palaces. K. M. Swoboda, Rbmnrhe und romamsche Paldsle (1924); 
A. IJarluli Humus Augustana (1938); H KUhler, Iladrum und seme 
Villa he 1 Tivoli (1950) ; A. Roethius, Roman and Greek Town Architec- 
ture (1948), The Golden House of Nno (1960), R. E. M. Wheeler, 
Roman Art and Architecture (19(14), 137 If R. C. C. 

HUNS, a nomadic pastoral ist people whose early history 
is unknown. They appeared in south-eastern Europe c. 
a. i). 370. destroyed the kingdom of the Ostrogoths in the 
Ukraine, and drove the Visigoths of Trnnsdanubian Da- 
cia into the Roman provinces in 376. Early in the fifth 
century they advanced into central Europe driving other 
barbarians into Italy and Gaul (see vandals); but details 
ot their history in this period arc lacking. They were 
ruled c. 430 by a certain Rua, who in 434 was succeeded 
by Attila (q.v.) and Dleda. After Attila’s death (453) their 
vast empire was divided between his sons, who were 
defeated m 433 by a coalition of then subjects. The Huns 
were of little historical significance thereafter. In then- 
heyday they were superb hut not invincible horsemen - 
Aetius (q.v.) defeated them m Attila’s lifetime (451) — 
and exploited their subjects mercilessly. They exacted 
enormous quantities of gold from the Eastern Empiic, 
but failed to win any of its tciritory. 

F,. A. Thompson, A History of Attila and the Huns (194B), F. 
Ahlicim, Attila und du Ilunnen (1951). E. A. T. 

HUNTING (irui'ijyeoia, venatio ) was practised by the 
Greeks and Romans, but, except in Homeric times, not 
in a very sporting spirit. In Homer the animals hunted 
have a fair chance of escape and the hunter incurs a 
certain amount of danger, as Odysseus did when faced 
by the wild boar ( Od . 19. 429 4(1). Rut in classical 
Greece the hunter ran little risk; hunting, as Xenophon 
tells us, meant chiefly pursuing hares on foot, with dogs 
and nets placed to catch the quarry, which was then 
dispatched with a club. In hunting the roe deer nets 
were used and snares in the form of a wooden clog, which 
caught the deer’s foot and hindered its escape; another 
method was to catch a lawn and to entice the dam into 
the open — ‘that is the moment to set the hounds on and 
ply the javelins’. In hunting the wild boar caution comes 
first: ‘Provide yourself with Indian, Cretan, Locrian, and 
Laconian hounds, boar-nets, javelins, spears, and cal- 
trops; also a company ol’ hunters, for the tusk of cap- 
turing the beast is no light one.’ The Romans followed 
the same methods; but under the Empire the hunting of 
big game for the arena became an important business. 
(See VliNATlONliS, DOGS.) 

Xenophon, CynegeUrus ; Oppmn, Cynegetica; Nemesianus, Cvncge- 
ticus . A. J. Butler, Sport m Classic Times (1930); L>. B. Hull, Hountts 
and Hunting in Ancient Greece (1964) ; J. Aymard, Essai sur les chasses 
romames (195 1). F. A W. 

HYACINTHUS, a pre-Hellenic god worshipped at 
Amyclae. In historical times his cult was subordinate 
to that of Apollo, and a story was told that he was a 
beautiful boy whom the god loved, killed accidentally 
with a discus (in one version Zephyrus, who was Apollo's 
rival, blew the discus aside so that it struck Hyacinthus 
on the head), and mourned for, in token of which the 


flower of the same name, a sort of iris, sprang from the 
boy’s blood and is marked at a? ('alas, alas!’; cf. alas 1). 
But the ritual of the festival, the Ilyacinthia (Ath. 
139 d IF.), the representation in local art of Hyacinthus as 
bearded (Paus. 3. 19. 4), the name of Artemis ’Iukvv&o- 
rpo(f>os, and the pre-Greek - nth - of the name, all point 
to the truth. Various Dorian cities had months named 
after Hyacinthus. 

See Rose, Handb. Gk. Myth. 142, 160; Furncll, Cults iv. 125, 
264 ff., Hero-Cults 22, 27; Nilsson, Mtnoan-Myitnaean Religion* 
(1950), 485 ff Machteld j Mellink, Ilyakinthos, dus. 194 J. Chief 
ancient refeiencru, besides those already ffiven: Nit. Ther. 902 tt. 
and schol , Apollod. 1. 1O-17; 3. 116; Palaepliuius 4b (47). 

II J R. 

HYADES ('KaSt?, ‘the miners’), a group of five stars in 
Taurus, so named because their acronychal rising and 
setting (respectively 17 Oct. and 12 Apr. according to 
Eudoxus) are at rainy times of the year; absurdly called 
Suculae in Latin, as if from u?. Mythologically they 
were nurses of Dionysus (q.v.; see llyg. Fab. 182. 2 
and Rose ad loc.) ; but the story, which seems to go back 
to Pherecydes, is very confused in the forms which we 
have. Another account (Ifyg. Poet. Astr. 2. 21; schol. 
IL 18. 486 ; Eustath. 1155. 45 ff ) is that they are sisters 
who cried themselves to death when their brother IIya9 
was killed hunting. II J R. 

HYGIEIA (Tytria), personified Health, usually said to 
he daughter of Asclepius (q.v.), and associated with him 
in cult. She is the most important of his attendants, 
having a cult at Tilane (Paus. 2. 1 1. 6), apparently almost 
as honoured as his. In the Hippocratic oath her name 
follows immediately on his and before that of Panacea 
(Kuhn, 1), and Licymnius (fr. 4 Diehl) addresses her 
as ‘mother most high’, curiously, for she is usually said 
to be virgin. The word occurs also as a title of Athena 
(q.v.; Plut. Pericles 13), earlier than the introduction of 
Asclepius to Athens. For further references see Nilsson, 
CGR, s.v. H. J. R. 

HYGINUS (1), Gaiur Julius; a Spaniard (according to 
another account, an Alexandrian brought to Rome by 
Caesar), a freedman of Augustus, appointed by him 
librarian of the Palatine Library (Suet. Gram. 20). A 
pupil of Alexander Polvhistor, he was himself a teacher 
and was a friend of Ovid, who addresses him in Tr. 3. 14. 
His writings, now lost, covered a wide range of scholar- 
ship: (a) a treatise De Agruultnra, perhaps including the 
De Apibus cited by Columella; (b) a commentary on 
Virgil, cited by Gellius and Servius, apparently both 
exegeticnl and critical ; (r) historical and archaeological 
works — De jatntlns Troiams , De origine et situ urbium 
Italic arum, De vita rebusque illustrium virorum , exempla ; 
(d) works on religion — De prvprietatibus deorum , De dis 
penatibus. 

See l*ctrr, HRRel ; Funaioli, Gramm. Rom. Frag. See also 
SCHOLARSHIP, LA 11 N, IN ANTIQUITY. C. J. F. 

HYGINUS (2), gromattcus , of Trajan’s time; author of 
treatises (1) on boundaries, (2) on types of land-tenure, 
(3) on land-disputes. He refers to another work not 
extant, a handbook of imperial land-regulations. A 
treatise De Itmitibus constttuendis to which his name is 
attached is generally assigned to a later author. See 
BIBLIOGRAPHY Under GROMATICI. C. J. F. 

HYGINUS (3). Two extant Latin works are attributed 
to a Hyginus who cannot be identified with Augustus’ 
freedman or with the gromaticus. 

(a) Genealogiae , a handbook of mythology, compiled 
from Greek sources, probably in the second century aj>. 
The work was abbreviated, perhaps for school use, and 
has suffered later accretions; its absurdities are partly due 
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to the compiler’s ignorance of Greek. The usual title 
Fabulae is due to the editio prtneeps of Micyllus (Basle, 
1 535)» now the only authority for the text; the manu- 
script which he used is lost. See mythographehs (ad fin.). 
Critical ed.: H. J. Rose, Leiden 1934. 

( b ) A manual of astronomy, based on Greek sources, 
possibly by the same author. G. J. F. 

HYGINUS (4). To Hygmus Gromaticus there has been 
falsely attributed the incomplete treatise De munttionibus 
castrorum , a handbook of castrametation on a basis more 
theoretieal than practical. Its date is disputed, and has 
been assigned to the latei years ol Trajan, to the first half 
of the second century, to the age of Scptimius Severus, 
and to the third century. Of these the third-century date 
appears the most probable. See camps. 

Kill riONS Lange (1848); Gcmoll (1879); A. von Doniu&zcw'ki 
(18H7). G. R. W. 

HYLAS. Tlieiodamas king of the Dryopes attacked 
Heracles because the latter had seized and eaten one of 
his plough-oxen. After a desperate struggle in which even 
Deiumra took part, Tlieiodamas was defeated and killed. 
Heracles spared his young son llylas and made him his 
page. They went together on the voyage of the Argo- 
nauts (q.v., § 2), till the landing at Cios. There Hylas 
went to fetch water, found a spring, and was pulled into 
the water by its nymphs, who were in love with his 
beauty. Heracles stayed to look for him and the rest, 
after some discussion, went on without him ; cf. Dioscuri. 
It would seem that this story connects with a local cus- 
tom, for Apollonius says (1354) that in his day the people 
of Cios still looked for Hylas. Ritual search for a deity, 
perhaps of vegetation, is not unfamiliar in the Greek 
world, see Athenaeus, 619 f (Bormos among the Marian- 
dyni). Rose, Handb. Gk. Myth. 118 (Britomartis). See 
Ap. Rhod. 1. 1177 ff. and schol.; Theocr. 13. H. J. H. 

HYLLUS, in mythology, eldest son of Heracles (q.v.) 
by Deianira (Soph. Track. 55, etc.) or Melite (schol. 
ibid. 54). See heraclidae. 

HYMENAEUS. It was customary at Greek weddings 
to cry 'Yfj.rjv 'Ypcva 1’ to or to 'Yfi-rjv 'Ypcvatc (Ar. Pax 
1334 ff. ; Catull. 61.4, etc. ; 62. 5, etc.). Rightly or wrongly, 
this was understood as an invocation of a being called 
Hymen or llymenaeus, and various stories were inven- 
ted of him, all to the effect that he was a very handsome 
young man who cither married happily or had some- 
thing happen to him on his wedding-day. See Sauer in 
Roscher’s Lexikon , s.v. H. J. It. 

HYMNS. A vpvos is any metrical nddress to a god, 
originally sung. The word is of doubtful origin, possibly 
non-Greek. It occurs once in Homer ( Od . 8. 429), and 
a choral hymn to Apollo is described in II. 1. 472-4. 
Hesiod speaks of winning a prize for a vfxvos (Op. 65 1 ff.). 
Hymns were both lyric and hcxametric, and Callim. 
Lav. Pall, may be based on earlier elegiac models. 
Although all choral lyric poetry seems religious in origin, 
and hymns were written by the well-known early lyrists 
(e.g. Alcaeus), the hexameter was in antiquity considered 
the earlier form. (Cf. esp. Pausanias, who knows of 
Olen, Pamphus, Orpheus, Musaeus, and Homer as 
hymn-writers.) The content was usually an accumu- 
lation of names and epithets of the god (suggesting an 
original element of magical compulsion), and recital fo 
his deeds, followed by a short prayer. Hymns written 
to invoke a local god on special occasions must have 
existed from very early times. An example survives in 
the Elean invocation of Dionysus (Diehl, Anth. Lyr. Gr. 
ii. 206). Hexametric hymns mentioned by Pau9anias 


have the same local and ritual nature, and were sometimes 
written for private mystical groups, c.g. the Lycomid 
genus (Puus. 9. 30. 12). The Homeric Hymns (8th to 6th 
cc.) are literary rather than devotional, and the myth is 
the chief feature. The ascription to Homer suggests the 
aristocratic epic tradition, and they were probably de- 
livered in competition by professional rhapsodes at 
festivals (cf. Hymn. Horn. Ven. (vi) 19). Geographically 
they are widely scattered. Lyric hymns tended to displace 
the hexametric (cf. Pindar’s m Y^.vo t and lla.ta.vcs, and in 
the sphere of cult the paean to Asclepius found in four 
copies, J. IJ. Powell, Coll. Alex. 137 f.), but the hexa- 
meter survived for purposes of cult. (For ritual hymns in 
the classical period see also F. Adami in Jahrb.f. cl. Phil. 
Suppl. xxvi (1901), 215 fT.) Hymns were sung at Sym- 
posia (PI. Symp. 176 a), as — according to his accusers — 
was Aristotle’s paean in honour of Ilcrmias (Diehl l*. i. 
1 17- 19; for its literary genre see C. M. Bowra in CQ 
1938, 182 ff. The Hellenistic period provides the hymns 
of Callimachus together with many cult-hymns from in- 
scriptions, e.g. the paean of Isyllus to Apollo and 
Asclepius (Wilamowitz, I. von F.pidauros , 1886; cf. 
Powell and Barber, New Chapters , 46 f.). Some found at 
Delphi have musical notation, a valuable addition to the 
scanty evidence for Greek music. Epigraphical material 
increases in the Graeco-Roman age, especially from Asia 
Minor, telling, e.g., of guilds of I'/u^uW and their per- 
formances. The Palaikastro hymn to the Cretan Zeus, 
with interesting magical element (Diehl ii. 279 f.), is 
recorded in a copy made not earlier than a.d. 200, but 
reproduces a Hellenistic or earlier composition. In a 
senes of pregnant prose sentences, which were reworked 
by later writers into hexametric and iambic form, the 
goddess Isis recounts her own virtues (W. Peek, Dcr 
Jsis-IIymnos von Atulros und venvandte Texte, 1930), 
illustrating the age’s craving for revelation. From im- 
perial times we have the prose hymns of Aristides, the 
directions of the rhetorician Menander for the writing 
of such compositions, and the hexametric hymns of 
‘Orpheus’ (ed. Ii. Abel, 1885, and W. Quandt, 2nd ed. 
1955), syncretistic and with a flavour of popular Stoicism, 
which were almost certainly written for a cult-society on 
the coast of Asia Minor (O. Kern in Hermes 191 1, 43 1 ff.). 

From Cleanthcs onwards appears the philosophico- 
religious hymn, beloved of the Neoplatonists. Finally, 
the growth of superstition brought back the magical 
hymn in elaborate forms. 

K. Wlinsch, FIV, s.v. ‘Hyinnos’ ; E Norden, Ajjnostus Thros ( 1913), 
and, for early Roman hymns, Am altromttchen Frtetterbuchi’rn (igiy, 
including, 217 ff , a discussion of the Palaikastro hymn). W. K (_' (J. 

HYPATIA, lady learned in mathematics, astronomy, 
and philosophy (d. a . d . 415). Daughter of the mathe- 
matician Theon (q.v. 1) of Alexandria, she revised the 
third book of his Commentary on the Almagest. Com- 
mentaries by her on Diophantus and Apollonius are lost. 
Influential in Alexandria ns a teacher of the pagan 
Neoplatonist philosophy, she was torn to pieces by a 
mob of Christians at the instigation of their bishop 
(later Saint) Cyril. 

Edition of the Commentary on the Almagett by A. Rome, Studt e 
Testi ioh (Rome, 1943). See introduction, cxvi cxtci. Socrntes 
Scholasticus 7 15 See also the letters of Hynesius, her pupd. 

Gibbon, Ueilme and Fall, ch. 47. R. Hochc, Philol. 1860, 435 IT. 

G. J. T. 

HYPERBOLUS (d. 41 1 b.c.), Athenian demagogue of 
humble origin. During the Archidamian War he was a 
prominent member of the radical war-party and became 
its leader after the death of Cleon. In 417 (according to 
some, in 415) an ostracism was held by which Hyper- 
bolus expected to secure the removal of Alcibiades or 
Nicias, but they secretly allied against him, and he was 
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himself ostracized. He went to Samos, where he was 
murdered by oligarchical revolutionaries. He is con- 
demned by Thucydides in unusually violent terms (8. 
73); but, since he was the constant butt of comic poets, 
his influence must have been considerable. H. D. W. 

HYPERBOREANS. A legendary race of Apollo- 
worshippers living in the far North, highly revered by 
the Greeks. (Earliest mention is lies. Cat. fr. 49 Trav.; 
for their blessed existence sec esp. Pind. Pyth. 10.) In 
Delphic legend Apollo spent the winter months with 
the Hyperboreans. Offerings from them arrived at the 
Delian shrine (Hdt. 4. 33), not brought by the Hyper- 
boreans themselves (a myth gives the aition for this), but 
passed ‘from city to city’ until brought to Delos by the 
men of Tcnos. The name has been variously interpreted 
as ‘beyond the North wind', 'beyond the mountains’, 
and 'carriers round or over' (cf. the 7 repute?, officials at 
Delos, Hdt. loc. cit.). W. K. C. G. 

Various historical substrata to the legend of the Hyper- 
boreans have been sought by modern scholars. Some 
have suggested that the line of stations by which the 
ofTenngs of the Hyperboreans reached Delos was an 
actual trade route for amber in Herodotus’ day. But we 
know from Callimachus that the offerings were ears of 
wheat (Del. 283 -4). A different theory is that the wheat 
was sent as lirst fruits to Apollo by some lost Greek 
colony in the cornlands of the lower Danube (C. T. 
Seltman, CQ 1928, 155). But the route by which the 
offerings travelled cannot be traced back beyond Epirus; 
their place of origin must remain conjectural. 

j. Holton, Ansteas of Ptoionnesus (n>(>2). M C. 

HYPERIDES (TwfpriSij?) (389-322 n.c.), son of 
Glaucippus, an Athenian of good family, who was 
uncompromisingly hostile to M.aedon and was one of 
those originally demanded by Alexander in 335. At first 
a professional speech-writer, he made a name later as a 
prosecutor m public trials, beginning in 362 with an 
attack on Anslophon. In the 340s he sympathized with 
Demosthenes, and in 343 successfully prosecuted Philo- 
crales As a delegate to the Atnphiclionic Council he 
staunchly supported the claim of Athens to the presidency 
of the temple of Apollo on Delos. After Chaeronea he 
proposed extreme measuies, including the manumission 
of slaves, for the public safety, and was impeached by 
Dcmadcs for illegality. Shortly befoie this he had pro- 
posed a decree to honour Demosthenes, but later he was 
one of the prosecutors of Demosthenes in the affair of 
llarpalus (q.v.), 323 H.r. After the death of Alexander, 
Ilypcndes was chiefly responsible for the Damian War, 
and pronounced the funeral oration on the Athenian 
dead. The general Leosthcnes, who was among the fallen, 
was his personal friend, and the speech deals mainly with 
him. After the battle of Crannun, Antipatcr demanded 
that Hypcrides, together with Demosthenes and others of 
the war-party, should he surrendered to him. Hypcrides 
was arrested and put to death (322). 

Works. Although m antiquity of the seventy-seven 
preset ved under the name of Hypcrides no less than 
fifty -two were regarded as genuine, except for a few 
fragments Hypcrides’ work was unknown to the modern 
world until 1847. Between that year and 1892 papyri were 
discovered containing several of his speeches, in whole or 
in part, the most interesting being the all too fragmentary 
Against Demosthenes. 

Hypcrides was a pupil of Isocrates, whose influence 
may be traced in the exalted style of the Epitaphios f but 
in general tone he is more akin to Lysias. He borrowed 
words and phrases from Comedy, thus bringing his 
language into touch with the speech of everyday life. 
Linguistically his speeches have been studied in relation 


to the rise of the Koivrj. [Longinus] On the Sublime 
draws attention to his wit, his suavity and persuasiveness, 
his tact and good taste. He can he sarcastic and severe 
without becoming offensive; his reproof often takes the 
form of humorous banter. He speaks with respect of his 
adversaries, and avoids scurrilous abuse. Ancient opinion 
ranked him second only to Demosthenes as an orator. 

For gcncial bibliography see AVur okaTors. 

Tfxt.O.CT (Kenyon, 1007); Teuhner (Jensen, 1017) 

ThXT AND Tiianslaiion Colin (lliidtf) ; lJurtt, Minor Attic 
Orators n (Locb). 

Seu iAL S mints. D Grnmska, De Sermnne Hyperidis (11)27); 
U Pottle, lhc Sprat hr ties II in i hren Beziehungen zur Koine (1928). 

IN PCX. II. ilcinhold (in Teuhner text). J. V. D. 

HYPERION, a Titan, husband of his sister Theia and 
father by her of the Sun, Moon, and Dawn (lies. Theog. 
371 IT., cf. 134 f.). Often the name is used ns an epithet 
of the Sun himself, as Od. 12. 133. 

HYPNOS, the god of sleep in Greek mythology. Ilypnos 
is fatherless, son of Nyx and brother of Thanatos (lies. 
Theog. 211, 756). According to Hesiod he lives in the 
underworld and never sees the sun, but in contrast to 
his brother he comes softly and is sweet for men. In 
Homer, however, Hypnos lives on Dmnns and gets from 
Ilera the Chans Pasithea as w'ife. He is human nt first, 
but changes into a bird of the night before he makes Zeus 
fall nslcep ( 11 . 14. 231 If.). Throughout antiquity Hypnos 
was usually thought of as a winged youth who touches the 
foreheads of the tired w ith a branch (Verg. Aen. 5. 854) 
or pours sleep-inducing liquid from a horn. Myths 
about Hypnos are few: he helps to bury Sarpcdon (//. 16. 
672) and is said to have fallen in love with Endymion 
whom he made to sleep with open eyes (Ath. 13. 564 c). 
He had a cult in Troezen (Paus. 2. 31. 3). In art, Hypnos 
carried hy Nyx was shown on the Chest of Cypselus; on 
vases, he and Thanatos carry Mcmnon, Sarpedun, and 
human warriors to the grave. A beautiful Hellenistic 
statue known through several copies shows Hypnos 
gliding over the ground and pouring sleep-bringing 
liquid from his horn. 

T 1 Suurr in Rosihcr, Lex., h.v.; Paws, ed Finzrr, iii, ftoo; II. 
Schrader, Winehelnnitmsprngumtm Berlin 192ft, I 1 .. Puttier, ‘Elude 
sur les l^cylhes blunrs', Bib! Kc I'rarif. 1S83; D Jones, CR 19^0, H3; 
\ Jcunnin, Revue at chiologique de I'Est et du Cenlrc-Est 19(13, 1 1B ff 

G. M A II. 

HYPOCAUST (vTTOKavarov, hypocaustum ), a raised 
floor heated from below by a furnace (urnWnuais), a 
device applied c. 100 u.c. to baths (Val. Max. 9. 1. i; 
Pliny, HN y. 168) and occurring also in private houses 
bv the time of Vitruvius (5. 10). During the first century 
A.D. box-tiles (tubuli) were introduced into walls and roof, 
permitting the development of Roman bathing from the 
simple Greek sweat-bath ( lacomcum ) to an elaborately 
graded system (Celsus, Med. 1. 4; 2. 17). Heat w'as 
conveyed by radiation, the floors being carried upon 
many thin pillars, wdule walls were continuously jacketed 
(Sen. Ep. 90. 25; Pliny, Ep. 2. 17. 9 and 23). The furnace 
might also carry hot-w r ater boilers (ahena, Vitr. 5. 10). 
A second type, the channelled hyporaust, employed 
charcoal to heat large masses of masonry intersected by 
channels. While Pliny’s Italian villa boasted few liypo- 
causts, they were common in colder lands for heating 
living-rooms (‘diactarum hypocaustarum’, Dig. 32. 1. 55). 

See Macdonald, PSAS Ixiu (1928-0). 446 IT ; Arch. Ael. acr. 
4, viii (1931), 210 If *. G- Punch, Vber Hvpokausten-Hetzungen und 
tmttelaltcrluhc lleixungsanlagen (1910); E. 1 } Thatcher, Anier Acad. 
Rom 195ft, 167 ff. ; J. B. Ward-Perluna and J. M. (J Toynbee, 
Archaeologies 1940. 165 ff. I D. Krencker and E. Kriigcr, Die Trierer 
Kaiserthermen (1920). I. A. It.; S. S. F. 

HYPOTHESIS (Greek), (i) Prefixed to plays. Nearly 
all Greek dramas have an introductory note giving an 
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outline of the plot and often other information ; a num- 
ber of them are in verse. They are of three main types, 
though they have become much confused in the course 
of transmission. Far the most important are those which 
are based on the introductions which Aristophanes of 
Byzantium seerns to have prefixed to each play in his 
edition. These consist of a terse note on the subject- 
matter and of information on the production, etc., of the 
play derived from Alexandrian scholarship, especially 
the Pinakes of Callimachus, and so ultimately from Aris- 
totle’s Didascahae. No complete hypothesis of this type 
survives, but it can be seen that the following infor- 
mation was given in the case of tragedy: treatment of 
subject, if any, by other poets; the scene of action; the 
identity of the chorus and first speaker; the number of 
the play in chronological order; the date of production, 
success in the competition and names of competing 
plays; name of choregus. Sometimes critical judgements 
are added. The second type is of Byzantine origin and 
mainly for school use ; they are verbose, full of elementary 
information, and many of those belonging to comedies 
contain garbled history. The third type is associated 
especially with Euripides. Each contains n competent 
summary of the plot keeping to the past tense throughout 
and supplying names for characters who are nameless in 
the play. These seem to have been intended as substitutes 
for the plays rather than as introductions and form a 
sort of mythological compendium. In addition to those 
which occur in the MSS. of the plays considerable frag- 
ments of the collection have heen recovered on papyrus 
(POxy. 27. 2455, 2457; PS I 1286) grouped by initial 
letters in the 6arne sort of qutisi-Hlphubctical order ns is 
found in the list of plays on the Piraeus stone IG ii. 2. 
902 and as is indicated by the numerals attached to plays 
in the Laurentmn MS. of Euripides. They are a valuable 
source of information on lost plavs. Since their date is 
probably of the first century h c. they cannot be the same 
as those produced by Dicaearchus lor Sophocles and 
Euripides (Sext. Emp. Math. 3. 3), which appear to have 
contained also investigations into the origin of the poet’s 
subject-matter. 

The hypotheses of comedies are on the whole better 
supplied with didascalic information. A number of them 
are the work of an atticizing writer, perhaps Symmachus, 
of early imperial times and they are similar to the hypo- 
thesis of Cratinus' Dionysalexandros (POxy. 4. 663). The 
portions of the hypotheses of Menander’s Hieraiai and 
Imbrioi {POxy. 10. 1235) seem to be part of a complete 
set comparable to the Euripides hypotheses, but in the 
case of Menander in addition to the opening line of the 
play didascalic information is supplied. 

Verse hypotheses, rare for tragedy, seem to have been 
regularly prefixed to comedies. Those of Aristophanes 
are all of ten lines, the two that survive for Menander, 
DyscoLos and Herns , are of twelve. The date of the papyri 
ahows they are not Byzantine, but whether their language 
is Hellenistic is doubtful. The frequent ascription to 
Aristophanes of Byzantium carries no weight. 

Cohn in PW ii. 998 f. ; Korte, Hermes 1904, 48 1 ff. (on the Crntinui 
hyp.); Achchs, Philol 1 qi 3-1 4; Radermachcr, Anstoph. Ban. 
(Vienna, 1954), 74 ff. ; Zuniz, Political Plays aj Eur . (1963), oh. 6; 
Michel, De fabularum Or. argumentu metncis (Giessen, iyo8). 

D. W. L. 

(2) Hypotheses to the speeches of Demosthenes written 
by Libanius for the proconsul MontiuB, an enthusiastic 
admirer of Demosthenes. 

(3) A particular case propounded for discussion in 
rhetorical schools, constrastcd with a general question 
(deais) discussed in dialectical schools. The distinction 
is, however, not always observed. 

H. Thom, Die Thesis (1932), 61 f. J. D. D. 


HYPSICLES of Alexandria, mathematician and astro- 
nomer (fl. c. 150 B.C.), wrote: (1) 'Book 14’ added to 
Euclid's Elements. This contains interesting propositions 
and historical information about relationships between 
the regular dodecahedron and eicosahedron inscribed in 
the same sphere. (2) On Rising-times (dva<f>opiKos), which 
adapts what is now known to be a Babylonian arithmetical 
scheme for computing the times taken by the individual 
signs of the zodiac to rise to the latitude of Alexandria. 
It is the earliest extant Greek work containing the 
division of the ecliptic into 360 degrees (/iofpoi). D10- 
phantus (ed. Tannery I, 470) quotes a definition of a 
polygonal number from a lost work of Hypsicles. Also 
lost is a work on the harmony of the spheres (Achilles, 
Eisagoge, ed. Maass, Comm, in Arat. 43). 

Emi IONS. Elements Ilk. 14 in Heiberg, EucHdis Opera Omma v 
(l.epizig, 188H). lUfw^opurrfr, ed. V de Falco and M. Krause, Abh. 
Ak. IFisr. Guitirigen, Phil- hist. Kl. 3 F, nr. bz (iybb), with German 
trunsl. 

Comment. Elements Bk. 14, Heath, Hist, of Greek Maths i. 419 f. 
The ribing-umes, O. Neugehaucr, Exact Sciences w Antiquity* (1957), 
15H fl. and Introduction to de FbIlo'h edition. G. J. 1 *. 

HYPSICRATES (probably ist c. B.C.), historian, may 
be identified with the grammarian I lypsicrates of Amisus ; 
he may have served Caesar, who freed Amisus in 47 n.c\, 
ns Theophnnes served Pompey. His work was perhaps 
rather a history of the times than a local chronicle or 
Jlmmcd, and was possibly Strabo’s source lor Bosporan 
affairs. 

PGrfl 11 11 , yz 3( 13 D, biH. A H. McD. 

HYPSIPYLE. The women of Lemnos having neglected 
the riles of Aphrodite, the goddess plagued them with a 
foul odour. Their husbands left them in disgust and took 
to themselves concubines from Thrace; whereat the 
women planned to murder all the males on the island. 
The massacre was successful; but HvpsipyJe, daughter 
of King Thoas the son of Dionysus, hid her father and 
managed to convey him out of the country. She governed 
Lemnos and received the Argonauts (q.v.) when they 
came. She and her women now mated with them (nothing 
more is heard of Aphrodite’s curse), and Ilypsipyle 
had two sons (see euneos) by Jason. Some time alter 
their departure she was captured by pirates and sold to 
Lycurgus king of Nemea, whose wile employed her as 
nurse to her child Opheltes or Archemorus. For the 
sequel, see adhastus. 

Authorities Fur Hyps ; Ap. Rhotl. 1. boo ff . and achol. there; 
Stilt Tilth 4. 715 tf., 5 z&tf.; Apollod. i. 1 14 f , 3. 64!; Hyg 
Fab 15:74- H. J H. 

HYPSISTOS w^as, like Ilypatos, a not uncommon title 
in Greece of Zeus as the supreme god, or as a mountain 
or sky god ; it was popular in Macedonia. Theos Hypsistos 
seems genernlly to have been an unofficial synonym for 
Zeus Hypsistos. In the Orient Hypsistos was applied 
under the Empire to various native gods of Asia Minor 
and to the local Baals of Syria, many of whom were 
mountain divinities. Numerous bilingual inscriptions of 
Palmyra equate Zeus Hypsistos and the anonymous god 
'whose name is blessed forever’. This cult was pagan but 
6hows clear signs of Jewish influence (H. Seyng, Etudes 
syriennes (1934—8), i. 98 f. = Syria 1933, 249 f.). The 
epithet is frequent in Hellenistic Judaism, and hellenized 
Jews and Gentile sympathizers could meet in a common 
cult of Theos Hypsistos, as at Gorgippia and Tanais. A 
Jewish background appears also in dedications and 
prayers for vengeance to Theos Hypsistos at Delos. But 
except where Jewish influence is indicated, its presence 
need not be assumed, and in general the term implies 
only a tendency to exalt one god to a pre-eminent position. 

Cook, Zeus ii, Appendix B; C. Roberta, T. C. Skeat, A. D. Nock, 
Ham. Theol. Rev. 1936. F. R. W. 
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IACCHUS (“latex <k). A minor deity (tt;? 

5 a Lfiova, Strabo 10. 3. 10) associated with the Eleusinian 
deities and probably m origin a personification of the 
ritual cry uur*’ cL (Ar. Frogs 316); cf. Hymenaeus 

(q.v.). The deity, the song of which these words appar- 
ently formed the refrain, and the day (Bocdromion 19) 
on which his image was fetched to Athens from Eleusis 
with other holy things were all called by the same name, 
Ar. op. cit. 320, Hesychius, s.v. “IaKgos; cf. mysteries, 
process i on. lacchus was variously said to he the son of 
Demetcr, of Persephone, and of Dionysus, or the consort 
of Demetcr (refs, in Hofer, see below); in art he is seen 
torch in hand (cf. Ar. op. cit. 340 ff.) conducting the 
mystics, Deubner, plate 5. 1 (pinax of Ninnion). But, 
owing to the resemblance between his name and Bax^os, 
the title of Dionysus, he is often identified with the 
latter, not only in literature (e.g. Eur. Cyc. 69, Verg. 
G. i. 1 60, Strabo, loc. cit.), but to some slight extent in 
cult; at the Lenuca, when the daduchus said ‘Invoke the 
god’ the congregation answered ilcpcArji' nAourn- 

5 ora (Schol. on Ar. op. cit. 479). In Italy he was on 
occasion identified with Tiber (q.\.), as in the temple of 
Ceres on the Aventine, where Ceres Tiber and Libera are 
Demctcr lacchus and Kore. 

L Deubner, Aitischr Fe\tr (nn-i), 7J f ; Hofer in Eoschcr’s 
Lextkon, s v. ‘JuKchos’, Nilsson, Gtili i 5Qy ff. 11. J. R. 

IALMENUS, in mythology, son of Ares and Astvoche ; 
leader, with his brother Ascalaphus, of the contingent 
from Aspledon and Orchoinenus at Tioy ( 77 . 2. 5 1 1 ff.). 

IAMBIC POETRY, GREEK. The word rarfot, of 
unknown but probably Asiatic origin, is first used by 
Archilochus (fr. 20) and seems to refer to his own satirical 
verse written in the lamhic metre. It is possible that 
lie was not the first so to use it, since Aristotle {Port. 4) 
regards the Homenc Margites as the first work in which 
it appeared. He considers that its use tor such purposes 
ns satire and ridicule was due to its nearness to common 
speech. Archilochus' debt to the Margites may he seen 
in his use of a line from it (fi. 103), but he certainly 
developed iambic satire in his own way and used it 
especially to portray his own likes and dislikes So, too, 
he used iambic epodes and the trochaic tetrameter lor 
6imilar purposes, lie probably influenced Semomdes of 
Amorgos, who used the simple iambic trimeter, and 
seems both to have shown less personal spite and to have 
been more dependent on traditional tables than Archi- 
lochus was. Ilipponax, however, follows the Archilo- 
chean tradition in giving full vent to his hatreds and in 
using everyday language. His chief innovation was the 
substitution of the oKn^atv for the true iambic, but this 
did not alter his essential similarity to Archilochus. 
Satirical iambics were also written in the sixth century by 
Anacreon, though his fundamental good nature does not 
seem to have left him except in his lines on Artemon 
(fr. 54) which are not strictly iambic in metre, though 
their temper is violently satirical. These poets all belong 
to Ionia, and iambic verse, as they practised it, was 
characteristic of free Ionian life. Elsewhere it took rather 
different forms. In Syracuse the iappurraC were a choir 
who carried phalli in honour of Dionysus (Ath. 181 c) 
and may have sung abusive songs, while the use of 
trochaics by Epicharmus in his early dramatic pieces 
indicates that he may have owed something to this tradi- 
tion, while it must be to him and his kind that Attic 
comedy owed its use of iambic and trochaic verse. In 


Athens the iambic and trochaic measures were used from 
about 600 11. c. by Solon to answer his critics and justify 
his political decisions, lie shows little rancour or abuse, 
and his temper is quite unlike that of the Ionian iambic 
poets, but he probably owed the form to them. It was 
the best means available for personal controversy, and 
that, no doubt, was why he used it. His example does 
not seem to have inspired many followers in Athens, and 
though such work is attributed to Euenus of Paros, its 
real influence is to be seen in Comedy. A possible 
follower of Solon is Chrysogonus (fl. 408 n.c.), whose 
poem IlnAiTtia was wrongly ascribed to Epicharmus 
(Ath. 648 d). 

In the Hellenistic age the satirical iambic was revived 
with some success. Some oddities appeared, like Cas- 
torion’s Hymn to Pan, in which each dipody in the 
trimeter ended with the end of a word (Ath. 454 f), and 
the riddles attributed to I*anarces(Diehl, Anih. Lyr. ( Jrarc . 
1. 3. 70), but the traditional use may be seen in Alcaeus 
of Messene’s political diatribes against Philip of Maeedon 
(Euseb. Pracp. Evnng . 10. 3. 23) and the philosophical 
invectives of Timon of Phi ms, Heraclides Ponticus, and 
Hermeias of Cunon. In this kind the most important 
practitioner was Callimachus, who wrote iambic, choli- 
ambic, and trochaic verses in the character of a new 
Hipponax, into whose mouth some of the verses are put. 
But he is less hitter than his predecessor, and the remains 
indicate that his Iambi were quite mild and humorous, 
with plentiful fables and discursions on varied topics. 
He seems to have widened the scope of topics for which 
the iambic metre was used, and his influence may be 
seen on Cercidas, whose scazons deal with topics of 
popular morality and make fun of pretentious specula- 
tions, and on Phoenix of Colophon, who wrote on such 
different matters as Ninus and the song of beggars in 
Rhodes. More primitive were the verses of Sotades, 
which belong essentially to this tradition and w T cre famous 
for the scurrility and impropriety' of their abuse. A new 
turn was gnen to iambic verse by Menippus of Gadara, 
who is best known through Varro’s Latin adaptations 
and wrote criticisms of all manner of men and things, 
set his situations in fantastic backgrounds, and mixed 
verse with prose. In the Roman period iambic verse was 
put to new uses, some of them instructive, as when 
‘Scymnus’ w T rote his geography, Diodotus about plants, 
and Simylus about literature. 

Texts Diehl, Anth. Lyr. Grace. ; J M. Edmonds, Elegy and 
Iambus (Locb, ig_ii). C. M. B. 

IAMBIC POETRY, LATIN. The use of iambic 
metres for personal invective and the censure of contem- 
poraries is not widespread in Latin poetry, where the 
spirit of Archilochus and Hipponax is most often enshrined 
in Phalaecean hendecasyllobics and elegiac couplets (cf. 
Catullus, Ovid’s Ibis , and Martial). The iambic senarius 
of the republican dramatists (cf. metre, Latin) was, 
indeed, used occasionally for non-scenic purposes, as by 
Pacuvius and others for epitaphs and by Volcacius 
Scdigitus for literary criticism; yet Lucilius (like Horace, 
Persius, and Juvenal) preferred the dactylic hexameter 
for satire and included senarii in his 28th and 29th hooks 
only. In the first half of the first century b.c. Cn. Matius 
introduced the scazon (limping iambic) in his mimiambi 
(in imitation of Hcrodas), and Laevius in his Erotopaegma 
experimented with iambic dimeters, scazons, hendcca- 
syllabicB, and other metres ; Varro also achieved a mastery 
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of the iambic trimeter in his Menippeae. The scazon 
found some favour with Catullus, Cmna, Calvus, and 
Bibaculus; and of the eight poems of Catullus in this 
metre, all except no. 31 contain some personal criticism 
or abuse. Horace avoids the metre, hut it occurs twice 
in the Appendix Vergihana ( Catal . 2 and 5, both critical 
of rhetores) and occasionally in the salacious Priapea. 
Martial was not strongly attracted to the metre, though 
he employed it in seventy-seven of his poems with 
epigrammatic effect. The iambic trimeter appears in 
Catullus in three poems only — nos. 4 (not scurrilous), 
29, and 52; and when (in hendccasyliabic poems: nos. 
3^i 4°, 54. and ft- 0 he mentions his ‘iambi’, he 
probably has in mind the critical spirit of his attacks 
rather than the exact metres (trimeter or scazon) in which 
a few of them were made. Horace's claim ( Fpist . 1. 19. 
23) to have been the first to introduce Pam ( - Archi- 
lochean) iambi into Latin is therefore not unjustified; 
for all his Fpodes( in which abuse, friendship, moralizing, 
and patriotism provide the themes) have iambic elements 
used in the manner of Archilochus; in nos, 1-10 the 
couplets consist of a trimeter followed by a dimeter, 
1 1 -1 6 show iambic and dactylic elements variously com- 
bined into couplets, and 17 is entirely in trimeters. In 
this type of poetry Horace had no real successor. In the 
App. Verg. three poems ( (Jala/. 6, 10, and 12) are 
in trimeters and one (no. 13) in iambic couplets; all 
except no. to (a parody of Catullus 4) arc vituperative. 
In the first century a.d. Phaedrus used iambics for his 
fables; but his 'trimeters’ (like those of the maxims of 
the mimographer Publilius Syrus, 1st c. Ti.c.) admit 
spondees in the 2nd and 4th feet and so are nearer to the 
dramatic senarius than to the stricter forms employed 
by Horace. Seneca, who in his tragedies uses elegant 
trimeters in the dialogue and some dimeters in the lyric 
parts, is far removed from the spirit of the fap/fo?; 
Martial, who might have made powerful use of iambics, 
almost entirely neglects the dimeter and trimeter; and 
the apotheosis of the iambic metres (especially the 
dimeter) is found in Christian poets such as Prudentius 
{Cathemennon and Peristephanon) and the author of 
‘Veni creator spirit us’. 

Texts of minor authors ami fragments in E. Tlachrcns, PLM\ 
W. Morel, FPL\ 1 ’. HUcheler, (.’arwnna l.at. Fpigrapfnca (in A. 
Ricsc'h Anthologia Latina). J. 1*'. M. 

IAMBLICHU S (i) (fl. c. a.d. 160—80), Creek writer of 
Syrian origin, author of a novel entitled Babylomaka or 
Rhodanes and Sinonis. The work (whose length is dis- 
puted : 16, 35, or 3Q hooks) is now lost, but an abstract of 
it made by Photius ( Bibl ., Cod. 94) and a few fragments 
preserved by the Suda [suggest that the story presented 
all the compulsory ingredients of the genre (a couple of 
lovers are separated by events, and after going through 
innumerable hazards are at last reunited). The plot 
seems to have been richer in the adventurous element 
and more disjointed in structure than is the case with the 
extant novels; the language and style conformed to the 
canons of the Sophistic; characterization was poor. 

Tfxt. E- Habnch, Jambhchi Babyloniacorum Reliquiae (Tcubncr, 
1960). 

Criticism. Rohde, Gnech Roman, 388 ff. ; Christ -Schmid- 
Stdhlin 11. 2 6 , 817 fl ; F. Althrim, l.iteratur u. Gesetlschajt im 
ausgehenden Alteitum (1948-50), 1 48(1 (U. Schneider-Menzel) ; 

A. Leaky, Gesch. d. gnech. Lit 2 (1963), 921 ff. G. G. 

IAMBLICHU S (2) (probably r. a.d. 250-r. 325), Neo- 
platonist philosopher, born at Chalcis in Coele Syria, 
studied under Porphyry in Rome or Sicily; later he 
founded his own school in Syria (? at Apamea). Extant 
writings: (i) JJepl tov IIvOayopiKuv filou ( Vi / . Pyth.)\ 
Aoyos irporptitriKos ci’y ifn\oooif>iav ( Protrept .); and 
three treatises on mathematics (see bibliography: the 
authorship of ScoX. dptdp.. is disputed). These five 


formed part of a semi-popular encyclopaedia of Pytha- 
goreamsm. Protrepticus is a catena of extracts from earlier 
writers, and valuahle ns a source-book. (2) The ‘Reply 
of Abammon to Porphyry’s Letter to Anebo\ a defence 
of ritualistic magic, generally known as De mysteriis , 19 
attributed in our best MS. to Iamblichus, on the 
authority of a lost work of Proclus. The ascription, which 
Zeller doubted, is probably right (C. Rasche, De I. Itbri 
. . . de rnyst. auctore, 1911). Though ill-written and 
philosophically worthless, the hook is a curious guide to 
the superstitions ol its age. Iamblichus’ lost writings 
include a Fltpl ifivyiis (excerpts preserved in Stobaeus); 
a lUpi Oewv, used by Maerobius and Julian; an elaborate 
exposition of ‘Chaldaean’ theology; and a number of 
highly tendentious commentaries on Plato and Aristotle, 
much quoted by Proclus. 

Iamblichus* extant works are superficial; but his 
successors credit him with important contributions to 
the architecture of the Neoplatonic system. On the other 
hand, he corrupted Plotinus’ teaching by introducing 
thcosophical fantasies from alien sources; and his 
tendency is to substitute magic for mysticism, deovpyla 
lor the Plotinian dccopia. 

Tfyts Vit Pyth , Is Heubner (1917), Protrept, II lYslelli 
(1K8H), Jhp't tt)k Muer /9 nafltititiTiKfjr tniaTT)in^ w N Fcslu (rNqi), Kir 
NiKoiidXov ilpi/)uvfixi)r eluuywy/i, II Pistelll (1894); fotoA oyovpcva ttj\ 
dpi,(V^i7TutTjr, V de Fuko (1922), He niyst., lexi and Iransl. I\. cl cm 
P laces (llude, j c>r»c»). Germ transl and comm 'I’li Hojilncr (1922) 

Idfas and iNM.UhNei'. K. Puiechtcrin Genethlmlwn Rnbeit (igio), 
108 11 , J Didez, Rev. El Gr. 1919 , E R Dodds, Proclus' Fitments 
of 7 heologv (1933), xix ff ; 1 * Medan, From Platonism to Neo- 
platonism* (igfio), A. C I.loyd in Cambridge History of Later Greek 
and Forty Medieval Philosophy (1967), 294 ft , cf. bibliography untini 
NKlPl.ATONISM 1 C R H 

1 AMBULUS, author of a narrative now lost, excerpts of 
which are preserved in Diodorus (2. 55-60). Nothing is 
known about him, except that his name is Synan. His 
work belongs, as Rohde has emphasized, to the genre 
‘Rciscfabulistik’ rather than to the no\ 1 proper, in so far 
as it docs not seem to have contained any erotic element 
at all. It is a fantastic description of a journey, made by 
the author, through Aethiopia to a happy Island of the 
Sun (vaguely located 111 the South) whence, alter a seven 
years’ sojourn amongst the natives, lamhulus was ex- 
pelled, finally to return home (Syria?) via India. The 
detailed description of the island (improbably identified 
by various scholars with Java, Dali, Ceylon, etc.), its 
inhabitants, and their customs, seems partly inspired by 
utopistic theories (ol Euhemeristic-Cynic origin) then 
current (common property of women and many ’com- 
munistic’ social features are noted by lambulus as estab- 
lished amongst the natives) and partly reflecting purely 
fabulous motifs which had been circulating amongst the 
Greeks since times immemorial (cf. the Hyperboreans, 
the Insulae For tuna lae, the Hesperides) and which were 
stimulated by the increased contacts with the East after 
Alexander’s conquest. 

Kohde, Gnech Roman, 241 ff ; R. von Palilmann, Gesch d 
sozialett Frage . . .ind anti hen WWr J (ig25), 11 317 ft' (cf aRo Rcgialcr, 
a v. Jambulos) Cf Tarn, Alexander 411 fl , lor poisihle influence on 
the Sun-State (Heliopolitai) which Aristomcua (q.v ) promised his 
lollowers (but see I). R. Dudley, JRS 1941, 96 f ) G. G. 

IAMUS, legendary son, by Apollo, of Evadne (q.v. 1). 
She bore him while alone and left him in a hed of ( ?) 
gillyflowers (fa, hardly violets, for they were yellow and 
red, Pindar, Ol. 6. 55). Aepytus, her guardian, learning 
at Delphi what had happened, had the baby searched for, 
and found that he had been fed with honey by serpents. 
From the flowers he was called Iamus. Coming to young 
manhood, he prayed to Poseidon and Apollo, and the 
latter bade him go to Olympia ; there he became a prophet 
and ancestor of the clan of the Iamidae, which continued 
at Olympia well into the third century a.d. (L. Wcniger, 
ARW 1915, 53 ff-)- H J- R 
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IAPETUS,^ in mythology, son of Earth and Heaven, 
father by Clymene the Oceanid of Prometheus, Epi- 
metheus, Atlas, and Menoetius (Hes. Theog. 134, 507 ff.). 
His name yields no plausible Greek etymology, and it is 
far from unlikely that it is to be connected with that of 
Japhet son of Noah, both probably going back to some 
very old figure of Asianic mythology, variously handled 
by Greek and Hebrew tradition. II J H. 

LAPYGIA, name given by Greek writers to the ‘heel’ 
of Italy, the region the Romans called Calabria (q.v.). 
Roman poets sometimes employed the name m imitation 
of the Greeks. Often lapygia was used to include Apulia 
(q.v.) as well. The inhabitants of the region were col- 
lectively called lapyges. li. T S. 

IASUS, IASIUS. These names seem to be etymo- 
logically identical, arc perpetually confused, and occa- 
sionally are confounded with Iasion, Demeter’s lover 
(ser dardantjs, demeter). Apart from Dardanus* brother, 
they arc borne by a number of persons, all totally 
insignificant and uninteresting, e.g. two early kings of 
Argos, Arcadian and also Boeotian heroes, etc.; list 
given by Ilofer in Rosclier’s Lexikon ii. 88 f. II. J. H. 

IAZYGES, a Sarmatian nomadic people, originally 
lived near the Lower Danube (Ov. Pont. 1. 2. 7 f.) but 
during the first half of the first century a.d. they migrated 
westward to occupy the plain between the Danube and 
Theiss (Pliny, IIN 4. 80). Domitian campaigned at least 
once against them (a.d. Kq); under Trajan they became 
Roman allies, hut later joined in the Marcomanmc Wars 
against Rome. Wars also occurred in 283, 284, and 358. 

J.j'w. 

IBERIA, (1) one of the ancient names for Spain (q v.); 
(2) the name of the mountain-girt land (roughly coinci- 
dent with modern Georgia) south of the Caucasus, north- 
east of Armenia, between the lllaek Sea and the Caspian. 
Its chief river was the Cyrus ( Kur ). The Greeks, after 
Pornpey’s exploration in 65 B.c., knew four entrance- 
passes: from Colchis by Scharapam; from the north hy 
the Caucasian Gates ( Daria/ Pass); from Albania by 
Dcrhent Pass; from Armenia thiough Kars. The people, 
organized in four classes (chiefs, priests, fighter-tillers, 
slaves), were subject probably to Persia and certainly to 
Mithndates VI. They were not included in the Roman 
Empire except occasionally as ‘clients’. 

.Strabo 11 4QI-2, 4Q7. 500- i, 528, I'tol. (Jtog. 5. g. 27 ff ; 8. 18. 
2, 19 1 fi. Cary. ideographic Background, 177. E. H. W. 

IBYCUS, son of Phytius, of Rhegium, lyric poet of the 
sixth century B.c., whose floruit is given by the Stcda as 
564- 561 n.c. and by Eusebius Jerome as 536-533 B.c. He 
seems to have begun by writing lyrical narratives in the 
style of Stesichonis, and fragments indicate that he told 
of the Sack of Troy (fr. 22), the Calydonian boar-hunt 
(fr. g), and the birth of Athene (fr. 1 7). He also wrote about 
Ortygia (fr. 40) and told Sicilian stories (Ael. NA 6. 51). 
He left Sicily because, it was said, be refused to become 
a tyrant (Diogenian. 1. 207) and went to Samos, where 
he worked at the court of Pol > crates ( Suda , s.v. “IfiuKOK). 
To this period may belong his most striking fragments, 
notably those about love when he is getting old (frs. 5 and 
6), and the lines to Euryalus (fr. 7). POxy. 3 (fr. 1) has 
been attributed to him, since it mentions Polycrates, 
but this has been questioned. If it is his, it is more 
probably concerned with the tyrant’s son than with the 
tyrant himself, and seems to be a playful leave-taking of 
his earlier manner for the erotic poelry in favour at 
Samos. His works were collected in seven books and seem 
to have consisted largely of choral poems, of which some 


were encomia , nnd personal love-songs, written in a great 
variety of metres. He has a rich and hnlhant style, a 
vivid imagination, a great capacity for describing the 
emotions, especially love> und a real love ot nature (frs. 
3.3. 34. 36). He is said to have been killed by luhbers, 
who were brought to justice by birds who saw the 
murder (Plut. Garr. 14; Antip. Sid. ap. Anth. Pal . 7. 745), 
and was buried at Rhegium (Anth. Pal. 7. 714). 

Tl XJ\ I’aRP, Poet. Mel C.’r 144-fog 

Criticism. U. von WilumowiKr-MnellcmlnrfT, Sappho und 
Simonides (lg 13), 121 ft.; C. JVl Uuwia, Greek Lyric Poetrv J (igfo/), 

C. M. U. 

1CARIUS or ICARUS (but the latter name is usually 
that of Daedalus’ son (see daedalus)), m mythology, (1) 
an eponym of an Athenian deme who received Dionysus 
hospitably when he came to Attica, and was given the 
vine. He made wine and gave some to his neighbours, 
who on feeling the effects concluded that they were 
poisoned and killed him. His daughter Engone was 
guided hy their dog Maera to his body and hanged her- 
self for grief. In memory of her the festival of the Aiora 
was instituted, in which swinging played a part, and 
Aristaeus propitiated the shade of lcarius; in conse- 
quence, a pestilence on Ceos which had followed their 
reception of the murderers of lcarius ceased. lcarius 
became the constellation Bootes; Engone, Virgo; the 
dog, Canicula (Procyon). See scliol. II. 22. 29; Hyg. Fab. 
130 and Rose ad loc. ; Poet. Astr. 2. 4. (2) Father of 
Penelope (q.v.; Od. 1. 329 and often). Tyndareus in- 
duced him to give Penelope to Odysseus in return for 
the latter’s good advice to make Helen’s wooers take the 
oath (see Helen). lcarius tried to induce them to remain 
with him in Lacedaemon, but, on the dunce being left 
to her, she indicated that she would follow her hushand 
to Ithaca (Apollod. 3. 132; Paus. 3. 20. 10). H. J. R. 

ICENI, a British tribe in Norfolk and Suffolk whose 
coins suggest a Bclgic aristocracy ruling an indigenous 
population. The following pre-Roman rulers are attested 
on the coinage: Cans-duro, Anted , Keen, Aesu , Sue mu, 
and Subidastu. Under pressure from the Catuvellauni, 
the tribe voluntarily made a treaty with Claudius, but 
in 47 rebelled against forcible disarmament. Prasutagus 
was established as client-king until his death in 60 when 
the attempted suppression of independence by Roman 
officials caused the rebellion of the tribe under his wife 
Roudicca (q.v.). After the harsh suppression of this out- 
break (from which economic recovery was slow) a self- 
governing civitas was created with caput at Venta (Caistor 
by Norwich) (Jt. Ant. 474. 6; 479. 10; Rav. Cosm. 103). 
The town remained small (35 acres within its third- 
century walls). Apart from a considerable local pottery 
industry, the ctvitas was agricultural with some evidence 
for wool production in the fourth century, but few villas. 
In the third century the coast was protected by a senes 
of forts (Saxon shore), and there is evidence for Germanic 
settlements from early in the fifth. 

R R Clarke, Arch Journ. (1939); East Anglia (igfoo). chq. 
vi— vm; D. F. Allen, in Iron Age in S. Britain (coinage), C. F. C. 
llawkcR, Arch. Journ iQ4g, 62 (Caistor), A. L. F Rivet, 'loan and 
Country in Roman Britain 2 (19(14), ijfo L .S. S F. 

ICILIUS (PW 2), Lucius, a plebeian hero, though prob- 
ably of patrician descent, betrothed to Verginm and 
leader of the second secession, has little claim to historical 
existence, but the J*ex Jcilia de Az'cntmo publtcando 
(traditionally dated 456 b.c.), the text of which was still 
preserved in Augustus’ time in the Aventine temple of 
Diana (Dion. Hal. 10. 32. 4), is indisputably a genuine 
document of c. 450. The law provided allotments on the 
Aventine to the plebs either as agricultural or (very 
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probably) as building land. It was later attributed to 
Icibus merely because of his renown as a popular hero. 

Ogilvie, Comm. Livy 1-5. 446 f. F. T. 

ICTINUS was one of a number of fine architects who 
worked at Athens in the time of Pericles, under the 
general direction of the sculptor Phidias (q.v. ; cf. Pint. 
Per . 13). He designed the Parthenon (q.v.) in collabora- 
tion with Callicrates (q.v. 1), and with a certain Carpion, 
otherwise unknown, as co-author, wrote an account of it 
(Vitr. Pref. 7) — it was not unusual for architects to write 
about their work from this time onwards. He was also 
the architect of the temple of Apollo at Bassae (q.v.) in 
Arcadia. In spite of Pausanias (8. 41. 7-9), who implies 
a date in the 420s, Dinsmoor ( Architecture of Ancient 
Greece (1950). 148, 154 ff.) believes that the temple was 
designed and begun before the Parthenon, about 450 
11. u., though it was not completed till much later. Ictinus 
was also one of a senes of architects — Corocbus, Ictinus, 
Metagenes — who worked at Eleusis (q.v.) on the Tcles- 
tcrion, the great hall in which the performance of the 
mysteries took place; the plan of the hall, with its rows of 
columns supporting the roof, was repeatedly modified. 

R. F. W. 

ICTIS, probably St. Michael's Mt. hy Penzance. Identi- 
fication with the Isle ot Wight (even Thanet has been 
suggested) is not favoured. Diodorus (5. 22. 2, 4) records 
that the people of Belerium (Land's End) brought tin in 
wagons at ebb-tide to the adjacent island lctis. Pliny (4. 
104 from Timaeus) puts lctis six days 1 sail inwards from 
Britain, perhaps confusing it with Vectis ( Isle of Wight) or 
the Isles of Scilly. 

Thomson, I fist. /Inc. Ceng 145 f., 403. E H W. 

IDAEAN DACTYLS (AoktuXoi 7 t>afoi), literally the 
Fingers of Ida, but whether the Phrygian or the Cretan 
Ida and whether their name refers to craftsmanship, 
dwarfish size, or something else, the ancients were in 
doubt. The oldest mention surviving is in the Phoronis , 
tip. schol. Ap. Rhod. 1. 1129, which says they were 
called Celinis, Damnameneus, and Acmon, that they 
were big and powerful, wizards, servants of ‘Adresteia 
of the mountains’, presumably the same as Cybelc or 
Rhea, Phrygians, and inventors of smithcraft. But 
Apollonius (ibid.) says they were Cretans, sons of a 
nymph Anclnale, who grasped handfuls of dust 111 her 
birthpains, or (the language is ambiguous) produced 
them by throwing handfuls of dust. More and divergent 
accounts of them in the schol., ibid., and still more col- 
lected by Lobeck, Agluoph. 115611.; von Sybcl in 
Roscher’s Lexikon, s.v. ‘Daktyloi’. For their dwarfish 
size cf. Paus. 8. 31. 3, and for their connexion with 
Heracles see iieracles. See also mauic, § 4. H. J. R. 

IDAEUS, 'connected with Ida’, and so (a) a title of 
Zeus (II. 16. 605 (Trojan) and on Cretan coins and 
(usually in a dialect form) inscriptions); (h) a stock name 
for sundry little-known Trojans or Cretans (list in Stoll 
in Roscher’s Lexikon li. 95). (r) Magic name for u finger, 
perhaps the index (PMG iv. 455). H. J. R. 

IDAS, in mythology, son of Aphareus and brother of 
Lynceus. lie was ‘the strongest of men’ (II. 9. 558), 
and drew his bow ugainst Apollo (ibid.). The reason, 
according to later authorities (Chest of Cypselu*s in Paus. 
5. 18. 2; Apollod. 1. 6o-x), was that after he had won 
his bride Marpessa from her father Euenus, son of Ares 
(add Bacchyhdes 19), Apollo in turn carried her off; Idas 
fought him and Zeus made peace by giving Marpessa 
her choice between them; she preferred Idas. He was 
one of the Argonauts (q.v.; Ap. Rhod. 1. 152 and often), 


valiant but hot-tempered. He also took part in the 
Calydonian boar-hunt (Apollod. 1. 67), as was natural, 
for Meleager (q.v. 1) was his son-in-law (II. 9. 556). 
Though his final encounter with the Dioscuri (q.v.) is 
variously told, Pindar (Nem. 10. 60) makes Idas kill 
Castor, while Lynceus, whose sight was preternatural ly 
sharp, looks out for the approach of the twins. H J. K. 

IDMON, ‘the knowing one’, name of several skilful 
persons, especially a sccr, son of Apollo or Abas (Ap. 
Rhod. 1. 139 ff. and schol.), who accompanied the 
Argonauts (q.v.) although he foreknew he would not 
return alive (ibid, and 2. 815 ff.) ; he was killed by a boar 
in the country of the Mariandyni. II. J R. 

IDOMENEUS (i), in mythology, leader of the Cretan 
contingent before Troy (II. 2. 645); of distinguished 
valour although older than most of the warriors (13. 

2 to ff., 361 ff.). He was of Minos’ race and one of Helen’s 
suitors (Hesiod, fr. 96. 16 ff. Rzach). The story of Ilome- 
comer’s Vow (Stith Thompson, S241) is told of him 
(Servius on Aen. 3. 121); in a storm he vowed to sacrifice 
to Poseidon the first thing which met him on his return. 
This was lus son; fulfilling or trying to fulfil the vow he 
was forced to leave Ciete tor Italy hecause a pestilence 
broke out. H J. K. 

IDOMENEUS (2) (c. 325-f. 270 b.c.), biographer and 
politician of Lampsacus, and friend of Epicurus (cf. 
Usenet*, Epirurea , trs. 128—38). 

Works (FGrH 338). (i) Ihpi tujv Uujkpotlkuiv 

(Diog. Laert. 2. 20): fragments on the Socratic Aeschines. 
(2) Ilepl biffinyuryatv in at least two hooks; fragments 
in Plutarch and Athenacus concern leading Athenian 
politicians (3) ' IuToplu tujv Karo UixfLudpffKrp', if. Suda s.v. 
‘Idorncncus’. Following the Peripatetic, anecdotal method, 
Idomcneus reproduced much unr« 'table scandal, 
perhaps attacking politicians whose ideas lie disliked; 
alter Hernuppus he was not used. F W W. 

IDUMAEA was the and country south of Judaea occu- 
pied by the Edomites in the fourth century ii.c. when 
they were pushed westwards by ihc Nabataeans. Soon 
after 129 n.C. it was annexed by John Hy rearms (see 
jfws) and the inhabitants forcibly converted to Judaism. 
Adora and Marisa, both prominent ldumaeun commer- 
cial centres since the third century U.C., were organized 
as cities and freed from Jewish control by Pompey (63: 
cf. ANTIPATF.R (>). In 40 Idumaea as a whole was incor- 
porated in the kingdom of Ilcrod (q.v. 1) the Cheat as a 
toparchy, and an attempt by an Idumaean noble, Cos lo- 
bar, in collaboration with Cleopatra to regain independ- 
ence (c. 34) failed. After Herod’s death Idumaea formed 
part of the cthnarchy of Archelaus (q.v. 4), which became 
the Roman province of Judaea in A.D. 6. Despite the 
Idumacans’ firm adherence to Judaism, they were not 
fully accepted by the Jews, who resented Rome’s ap- 
pointment of the Idumaean Ilcrod as their king. 

E. M. S. 

IGUVIUM, modem Gubkin in Umbria. Although in- 
frequently mentioned in ancient literature, iguviurn is 
famous for the Tabulae Iguvinae (q.v.). Constituting 
the largest corpus of liturgical texts from pre-Christian 
Europe, they are written in Umbrian, a language they 
reveal to be closely related to Oscan(q.v.). (See umhrians.) 

J. W. Poultney, Bronze Tables of Iguviurn (U.S.A., 1959)- E. T. S. 

ILERDA (modern Lerida), Iberian city of the Ilergetes 
in Catalonia, north-west of Tarraco (q.v.), on a steep 
rise over the Sicons (Segre) ; a Roman municipium under 
Augustus. The Iberian and early Latin coinage displays 
a wolf ; the municipal coins adapt its .sex to the she-wolf 
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of Rome. Here, in 49 b.c., Caesar defeated Pompey’s 
legates Aframus and Petreius (Cats. liCiv. 38-87). The 
city was largely ruined by the Frankish invasion of the 
third century. M 1. H. 

ILIAS LATINA (Homer us Latinus ), n version of the 
Iliad in 1,070 hexameters. The ascription of the work 
(entitled merely ‘Humerus’) to Silius ltalicus on the 
grounds ot two acrostics (at the beginning and end) is 
untenable; but the author may he a Baebiua ltalicus. The 
allusion to the Julian house in 899 ff. precludes a date of 
authorship later than A.n. 68. Though important for its 
perpetuation of the Huid during centuries ignorant ot 
Greek, the work is in geneial a meagre epitome devoid 
of artistic merit, characterized by free and uneven treat- 
ment. a straightforward style thickly embellished with 
Virgilian and Ovidian echoes, and by heavy and mono- 
tonous versification. 

TFX1S /’LA/ ii* 3; F. Pleaais (1885) J. Tulkiehn, Homer u. die 
roimsche Poesie (igoo). A. 11. -W. 

ILIONA (7Aumj), in mythology, eldest daughter of 
Priam and Hecuba (qq.v., Verg. Aen. 1. 653-4). Wife of 
Polyinestor (wv hfcuha), she saved the life of Polydorus 
hy passing him ofl as her son, Polymestor thus murdering 
his own child (II yg. Fab. 109, cf. Pacuvius, frs. of lliona). 

II J R. 

ILIUM, an Aeolian foundation, established in the seventh 
century 11. c. on the site of ancient Tiny, Its importance 
derived from the famous tunple of Athena (visited hy 
Xeixes and Alexander), the centre, from the fourth ccn- 
turv onwards, of a religious synedrinn. The landing of 
Livjus Salinatnr (190) inaugurated cordial relations with 
Rome (though Ilium was sacked by Fimbua’s unruly 
troops 111 85); and the Emperors followed Julius Caesar’s 
example in parronizmg Ilium and its temple, because of 
the legend that the founders of Rome were of Trojan 
niigin. 

A JHiuckncr, in Durptelil’s 7 'rota und Hmn (1902), 11. s-lQ 

I). F. W. \V. 

ILLYRICUM, the territory of the Jndo-Kuropenn 
Illyrians. r Pheir attacks on Adriatic shipping brought 
Roman intervention in the First and Second Illyrian 
Wars (228-9; 219 H.C.): see TFiTA, DFMETRius, 6. During 
the Second Punic War the Illyrian kingdom acted as a 
buffer State between Rome and Maccdon, and at the 
peace after Cynoscephalae (197 n.c.) the Illyrians under 
Pleuratus II (206-180) were awarded some Macedonian 
territories. Under his successor Gentius (r. 180-168), 
however, piracy was revived and as an ally of Perseus of 
Macedon they sulFered ignominious defeat from the 
praetor L. Anicius Gallus in 16H u.c. (Livy 44. 30-2). 
The settlement, by which the kingdom was divided into 
three parts, did not lead to a permanent Roman ad- 
ministration in Illyncum, and thereafter only sporadic 
campaigns by consuls or proconsuls are attested, 
chiefly against the Delmatae (see dai.matia). In 59 n.c. 
Illyricum was allotted to Caesar along with Cisalpine 
Caul and during the winters between his campaigns in 
Gaul he administered his province from Aquileia (Caea. 
RGall. 2. 35 ; 5. 1-2). During the Civil War the Illyrians 
sided with the Pompeians while the coastal settlements 
of Roman citizens (conventus civium Romanorum) sup- 
ported Caesar. His legates were defeated more than once 
but during Caesar’s dictatorship P. Vatinius made head- 
way against the Delmatae. Later Octavian undertook 
limited campaigns in the area, mainly for propaganda 
and military reasons, against the Iapudes and Pannon- 
ians in 35 b.c., and against the Delmatae in 34-33 B.c. (cf. 
W. Schmitthenner, Hist. 1958. 169 ff.). After 27 b.c. 
Illyricum remained a senatorial province until Roman 


control was advanced along the Save valley to the Danube 
during the Helium Pannonicuni ot 13-9 u.c. hy Tiberius. 
The institution of Illyricum as an imperial province prob- 
ably took place in 11 UjC. (Dio 54. 34. 4; for a list of 
legates 8 b.c.-a.d. 6 cf. R. Syme, JRS 1934, 130). In 
A.n. 6 the Breuci of the Save valley and the Daesitiates 
of Bosnia revolted, carrying with them the rest of Illyri- 
curn. Reconquest was achieved hy Tiberius, in the Save 
valley in a.d. 6-8, in the southern interior in a.d. 9. It 
was probably in A.r>. 9 that Illyricum was divided into 
two imperial provinces, known earlier as Illyncum 
super ins and ivjerius , later Dalmatia and Pannonia (qq.v.). 
Under the Krnpire all the Danuhian provinces (Ractia, 
Noricum, Pannonia, Dalmatia, JVlocsia, and Dacia) were 
grouped in a single customs-area, portonum Illyricum. 
From Diocletian onwards Illyricum denoted two dioceses, 
Illyncum orientate or diaeresis Moesiarum, Illyricum 
occidental or dwecesis Panrioniarum. 

M. Muss, PIV Suppl. v, s v ‘Illvnoi’ R. L. Reuumont, JHS 
T50 ft on Grrek trade- ami settlement 

Roman Campaigns G Zippcl, Lht rnmisihe Herrschaft in Illyricum 
bi% auf Augustus (1877), E. Radian. RilSR 1952, 72 ft. Stud. Gr. 
Rom Hist 1 tl , C. I’atsrb, Sits. Wint, 214 1 (11)32); E Kncstermann, 
Hertne t io 1 ?!, 14 ^ ff , N. G I. Hammond, JRS 1066, pj ff • iy<i8, 

1 H , II. J Dell, Hist iq 6 7 , 144ft. 

Pun 1 on 1 um. A. Dube, Rubluum potUtrium Illyria (Diss Pann 11. 

ifi, 1940). J J W. 

ILLYRII, a large group of related Tndo-Kuropean tribes, 
who occupied in classical times the western side of the 
Balkan range from the head of the Adriatic Sea to the 
hinterland of the Gulf of Valonn and extended north- 
wards as far as the Eastern Alps and the Danube and 
eastwards into some districts beyond the Balkan range. 
The name was properly that of a small tribe between 
Scodra and the Mali river, and it was applied by the 
Greeks and later by the Romans to the other tribes with 
which they had regular contact. Thus Illyns meant to 
the Greeks the southern part of the area, that neighbour- 
ing Macedonia, Epirus, and the Greek cities on the 
Adriatic coast and islands, and Illyricum meant to 
the Romans the whole area from the Eastern Alps to the 
hinterland of the Gulf of Valona. The earliest signs of 
Indo-European penetration into Illyns have been found 
at Pazhok in Central Albania, where chieftains of a 
‘Kurgan’ culture were buried in mortuary chambers in 
large tumuli in the latter part of the third millennium, 
and there is ample evidence of seafaring and traffic in 
the southern Adriatic Sea in the second millennium, 
when piratical groups made settlements in Corcyra and 
in Leuras. The southwards expansion of Illyrian peoples 
into what is now Central Albania occurred probably in 
the tenth century. Later, people of a similar culture 
reached Vergina in the Haliacmon valley. Greek colonies 
were planted on the Albanian coast at Epidamnus (later 
called Dyrrachium (q.v.)) in the late seventh century, 
Apollonia (q.v.) in the early sixth century, and later at 
Lissus, and on the islands at Corcyra Nigra ( Korculu ), 
Issa (Fw), and Pharos (Hvar). Enlivened by Greek trade 
and ideas the Illyrian tribes, which were always warlike 
on land and sea, exerted continual pressure on Macedonia 
and Epirus and raided far into the Mediterranean Sea. 
Individual tribes became very powerful — in particular 
the Lihurni, Dardani (q.v.), Ardiaei, and Autariatae — but 
they enslaved their neighbours and never created an 
effective combination of tribal states against a common 
enemy. When Macedonia became strong under Philip II 
(q.v.) and Epirus under Pyrrhus (q.v.), they occupied the 
southern part of Illyris. When the power of Macedonia 
and of Epirus declined, the Illyrians pressed southwards 
by land and by sea, and in particular the Ardiaean 
kingdom, bused on the southern Dalmatian coast, 
expanded southwards to Scodra and Lissus under 
Pleuratus I (c. 260 b.c.) and under his son Agron. On the 
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death of the hitter his widow Teutn (ci.v.) was acting as 
recent for Pinnes when the first clash with Rome oc- 
curred. See ILLYRICUM. 

H. Krahc, Die Sprache der Illyner ( i q 55 ) ; A. Mayer, Die Sprache der 
alien lllyrter i (1957), ii (1959); M. FIubs, PW Suppl. v, s.v. ‘lllynoi’; 
It. L. Beaumont, JHS 191ft, 159 ff. ; Selim lnlami and Hasan Ceka, 
Studio A! hamca 1964, 1 (Tuana), F. rapazoglou, IIisi. 1965, 143 fl ; 
Hammond, Epirus ; BSA 1907, 239 fl. ; jRS 196s, 1 ff. N. G L. H. 

ILUS, in mythology, (1) son of Dardanus (q.v.; 
Apollod. 3. 140). (2) His grand-nephew, son of Tros and 
father of Lanmedon (q.v.). He founded Ilium, being 
guided to the site by a cow (cf. Cadmus) and received 
the Palladium from heaven (ibid. 141-3). 

IMAGINES. The wax masks of Romans who had held 
curule oflice were kept in cupboards in the atrium or 
altie of the family house with inscriptions beneath them, 
arranged and connected so as to form a family-tree. They 
received religious cult, and, on the death of a member 
who had held similar office, were worn by actors in the 
funeral procession. The custom lasted until well into the 
Empire, having acquired ethical and social significance. 
It helped in the formation ol the nohihtas (q.v.). In the 
first century n.c. it was disputed whether all gentiles or 
only immediate descendants were entitled to keep masks. 
Condemned criminals seem to have lost the ius imagtnurn, 
active or passive (see, e.g., Che. Sulla 88; Suet. Nero 37. 
1). See also pohtrai rum., roman. 

Polyb. 6. 51; Pliny, US IS ft f PH', »- v 'ImnKincp mainmnV; 
E. lk'ilie, Ahnenbdd und I'iimdt.nueschu hte be 1 Romrrn und (j ’rnrlim 
(19.15)- f n 

IMMUNITAS was the exemption of a community or an 
individual from obligations to the Roman State or of 
an individual from obligations to a local community. As 
regards Roman taxation, etvitaies foederatae or crnilates 
declared immunrs by u lex or senatus consul turn were in 
theory permanently immune, though in practice, espe- 
cially under the Empire, both statuses eould be removed 
at will by Rome. Grants of immunity intended to be 
permanent were rare under the Empire; one example is 
Nero’s proclamation of the hbertas and immunitas of 
Greece — which was revoked by Vespasian. Temporary 
grants of immunity from taxation in special circumstances 
were not uncommon; they might be made either by the 
Emperor ( AE 1916, 42) or by the Senate (Tac. Ann. 12. 
bi- 3 )- 

Immunity for life from Roman taxation could also be 
granted to individuals by lex , senatus consultum , or 
imperial decree (SFG ix. 8. iii) and might sometimes 
apply to the person’s descendants in perpetuity ( C 1 L \ l . 
588). Immunity from other State services — military 
services, forced labour, the provision of supplies to 
officials or soldiers, could also be granted, as by the edict 
of Ortnvinn as Triumvir on the privileges of veterans 
(FIR A 1 2 . 56). 

Equally important was the question of immunity from 
local mutiera , to which adult male citizens and incolae of 
communities were normally liable (see Dig. 50. 5-6). 
Immunitas might be granted either by Rome or by the 
community Apart from personal grnnts, there was general 
exemption under the Empire for such groups as shippers 
supplying com to Rome, conductores (q.v.) and coloni of 
imperial estates, and local philosophi , rhetores , and medici. 

In the Roman army immunes were soldiers promoted 
from the ranks and released from ordinary duties to 
perform certain skilled tasks (Dig. 50. 6. 7). F. G. li. M. 

IMPERATOR (auTOKparajp), a generic title for Roman 
commanders, became a special title of honour. After a 
victory the general was saluted imperator by his soldiers. 
He assumed the title after his name until the end of his 
magistracy or until his triumph. Sometimes the Senate 


stems to have given or confirmed the title. The origin 
of this form of honour is unknown, but some religious 
meaning is possible (cf. the formula Iuppiter imperator ). 
The first certainly attested imperator is L. Aemilius 
Puullus in 189 h.c., as the evidence about Scipio Africanus 
is uncertain. The title was assumed especially by pro- 
consuls and gained new importance through Sulla before 
he was appointed dictator. The increasing influence of 
the army in the late Republic made imperator the symbol 
of the military authority. Sulla occasionally stated (and 
Pompey emphasized) that he was saluted imperator more 
than once. Caesar first used the title permanently, but it 
is doubtful whether in 45 n.c. he received from the 
Senate a hereditary title of imperator (as Dio Cass. 43. 
44. 2 states). Agnppa in 38 n.c. refused a triumph for 
victories won under Oetavmn’s superior command and 
'-stablished the rule that the princeps should assume the 
salutations and the triumphs of his legates. Henceforth, 
apparently, Octavian used imperator as pracnomen 
( imperator Caesar, not Caesar imperator), perhaps intend- 
ing to emphasize the personal and family value of the 
title. Thus the title came to denote the supreme power 
and was commonly used in this sense. But, officially, 
Otho was the first to imitate Augustus. Vespasian 
definitively converted the name imperator into a piae- 
nomcn ol the princeps. The formula imperator Caesar was 
sometimes extended to members of the lamily ol‘ the 
princeps who were associated with him in power. On the 
death of a princeps, or during a rebellion, the salutatio of 
a general as an imperator by an army indicated that he was 
the candidate of that body for the imperial dignity. 

The use of the pracnomen did not suppress the old 
usage of imperator after the name. After a victory the 
Emperor registered the salutatio imperatoria after his 
name (e.g.: Imp. Caesar . . . Traianus . . . imp VI). 
From the second half of the third ccnturv the Emperor 
was deemed to receive a salutatio c\.ry year. The 
number of the salutations became practically identical 
with the number of the years of the reign. 

Theoretically, governors of senatonal provinces, 
having their own auspicta , could assume the title of 
imperator. But the last instance of such a salutatio is that 
of Junius Blaesus (q.v. 2), proconsul of Africa in A.u. 22 
(Tac. Ann. 3. 74). 

D McFayden, The History of the Title Imperator under the Roman 
Empire (U.S A 1920), M. A. 1-rvi, /fir Ed. 1932, 207 fl ; G- lie 
Sanctis, Studi in nrwre di S. Ricrobono (1 916), 11. 57 tf.; | . (,’nrcopinu, 
Points de rue sur /’ imptrtahsme romatti (1914), 127 tf , J. Slroux, Die 
Antike 1937, 197, H Nessclhaul, Ktw ¥917, loftff. ; A v i’rcmer- 
Rtcui, Vom Werden und Wesen des Pnnzipats (1917), 245 fl , K. 
Pclcrson, ‘Chnslus ah Imperator’, in Zeuge der Wahrheit 1937. 54 fl ; 
M. Grant, Erom Imperium to Aurtnriias (1946), K. Ki utt, jamb. f. 
Nunnsm. 1952-1, ft 5 ff. ; A. E UaubiiBchck, JRS 1954. ft"s ff ; R- 
Syme, Hist 195S, 172 ff. ; D. Kienast, Sav %eitschr. 1961, 403 tr ; 
F. de Martino, .Storm della costituzwne romuna iv (19(12), 1H8 fl. , 
L. T .esuisac. Ant. Class. 1961, 415 ft ; R. Com ben, Imperator (Puns, 
19(16). A. M. 

IMPERIUM ivas the supreme administrative power, 
involving command in war and the interpretation and 
execution of law (including the infliction of the death 
penalty), which belonged at Rome to the kings and, after 
their expulsion, to consuls, military tribunes with consu- 
lar power (from 445 to 367 D.C.), praetors, dictators, and 
masters of the horse. It was held later inlhe Republic by 
members of certain commissions (e.g. boards for the 
distribution of land, Cic. Leg. Agr. z. 28) and by pro- 
consuls and propraetors, who were either ex-magistrates 
or privati, on whom a special command had been con- 
ferred. Its application was increasingly restricted; first, 
when two consuls replaced the king, by the principle of 
collegium. Secondly, by the Leges Valeriae , traditionally 
ussigned to 509, 449, and 300 B.C., and the Leges Porcine, 
probably of the second century B.c., magistrates were not 
allowed to execute Roman citizens at Rome without trial, 
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a prisoner at Rome having the ius provocandi ad popuhim. 
This right of appeal was extended, probably by conven- 
tion and not by legal enactment, to Roman citizens on 
service with the armies and in the provinces. Thirdly, the 
imperium of pro-magistrates was generally restricted to 
the bounds of their provtneiae (see further provinuia). 
Imperium needed ratification by a lex cunata — a con- 
vention which persisted to the end of the Republic (Cic. 
Leg. Agr. 2. 26; Fam. 1. 9. 25). To a pro-magistrate or 
a privatus cum irnperio , impenum was granted for a 
year at a time, or until his commission was achieved. 
Grants of imperium for a specified term of several years 
occur only at the end of the Republic, the earliest being 
the grant of imperium to Poinpey for three years by the 
Lex Gahinia of 67 n.c. 

2 . Under the Republic, in the case of conflict, the 
tmperium of a consul, who held twelve fasces (q.v.), could 
probably override that of a praetor, who held six. As 
between consuls and proconsuls, each ol whom held 
twelve fasces , the consul could override the proconsul by 
virtue of the auctontas of his office. Conflict in the same 
territorial sphere between proconsuls first arose in 67 
between Pompey (in pursuit of pirates) and Metcllus, 
proconsul of Crete; so in 57 u.c. the question of allowing 
Pompey, in virtue of his corn commission, to override 
other proconsuls was mooted, and Brutus and Cassius 
were actually granted impenum tnaius in the East by the 
Senate in 43 (Livy, Per. 122). 

3. Octnvian held impenum , pro praetore and later as 
consul, in 43, as triumvir from 42 to 33 n.r., and as con- 
sul 111 31-23 n.C. (and, from 27, as proconsul of a large 
nutnher of provinces). When in 23 he resigned the con- 
sulship and the auctontas that went with it, his imperium 
was made menus, and could be exercised lrom within the 
citv of Rome. This entitled Inin to interfere with authority 
in the public provinces (those of which he was not him- 
self proconsul), as the Gyrene edicts (JRS 1927, 34 fT., 
42 ff.) conclusively prove. Bv this same enactment or, 
if Cassius Dio 54. to. 5 is right (as A. H. M. Jones has 
argued, Studies in Roman Government and Lcnv, i960, 
3 ff.), by a further bill in 19 n.c., Italy was included 
within the field of Ins imperium. Impenum was granted to 
him for ten-year periods in 27 and 8 n.c. and a.d. 3 and 
13, and for five-year periods in 18 and 13 n.c. Jt was 
voted to succeeding emperois at their accession by the 
Senate (Dessau, II.S 229, at Nero’s accession), though 
the senatorial decree was probably ratified formally by a 
lex ctiriata (Gaius, Inst. 1.5, 'lex do imperio’). 

4. This imperium should be dissociated from the 
praenomen imperatoris , which was used by Augustus; 
though refused by Tiberius, Gams, and Claudius, it 
appears frequently in inscriptions, and from the Flavian 
period onwards it was 111 common use. It is probable 
that this praenomen was inherited by Augustus from 
Julius Caesar, who used lmperator (q v.) as cognomen. 

5. Impenum was recorded in a diflcrent sense in the 
titles which followed the emperor’s name. Under the 
Republic a general, after winning a victory and being 
saluted by his troops, adopted the official title lm- 
perator (q.v.) until he celebrated his triumph. Under the 
Empire the whole army fought under the Emperor’s 
ausptcia , and he, rather than the general who was his 
deputy ( legatus ), was accorded the safutatio. Emperors 
therefore recorded, among the titles which followed their 
names, the number of salutations which they had 
received, the first being the acclamation at the time of 
their accession. Claudius, for example, at the end of his 
life was lmperator xocvii. 

6 . Imperium maius was sometimes conferred on others 
besides the Emperor, for the creation of a single military 
command — in this way it was granted to Germanicus 
in the East in A.d. 17 (Tuc. Ann. 2. 43) and to Corbulo 


in a. 11. 63 (Tac. Ann. 15. 25). If given for no such 
specific purpose, its recipient was indicated ns a suitable 
successor to the l’rincipate; in this sense it was granted 
to Agrippa in 18 n.c. (CaSsms Dio 54. 12) and to Tiberius 
in a.d. 13 (Veil. Pat. 2. 121; Tnc. Ann. 1. 3). 

Mommsen, Sl/iatsr. , A. II. J (menidue, Raman Publu Lite mid 
Legal Proiedure in (,'iLetn’s 'June (1901), 410 ft.; M linin', Prom 
Impenum to A u< ton las (1946), II M. Lust, 'Imperium Minus', JRS 
1 947. 1 S7 ft- ; V. Khrenhcrg, 'Impenum Maim during dir l.ite 
Republic’, AJPhil . ly<n, 1 1 § ft.; K. S Sl.ivclry, ‘The Constitution 
of the Roman Republic, 1940-54’, Hi si. 19,56, 74 ft. (with biblio- 
Kiaphv), arid "The h'asces and Impenum Mams', Hist. 196-1. 45H ft.; 
K. M. T. Atkinson, ‘ “Restitutio in Integrum” and “lussum 
AwrusU Caesaris” in an Inscription at l,eyden b , Rev mt. d. Droits lie 
I’Anlufuilc, 1960, 228 ft. J. 1*. 11. 

INACHUS, an Argive river and river-god, father of Io 
(q.v.). He was made judge between Poseidon and Hera 
when both claimed Argos, and decided in favour of 
Hera, whose cult he introduced (Apollod. 2. 13; Paus. 
2. 15. 4- 1 ?); Poseidon therefore dried up his waters. He 
is often represented as a mortal, ancestor of the Argive 
kings, and therefore the earliest figure in Greek legend. 

II J.R. 

INCUBATION denotes the practice common among 
the Greeks and Romans of sleeping within the precincts 
of a temple for the purpose of receiving a dream vision 
of the healing god, who would reveal a remedy for the 
sleeper’s sickness or trouble. All gods could speak in 
dreams, hut not all were thought capable of being induced 
by specific means to give an answer or perform a function. 
Some deities profoundly impressed visitors with their 
powers. At the oracle of Trophonius at Lebaden, for 
instance, one received a memorable emotional experience 
by descending into the earth and visiting the god (Paus. 
9. 30). The technique of incubation was generally used 
for producing cures, although it could be used to regain 
lost articles or to receive desired information. The tech- 
nique was akin to magic in that ritual acts coerced the 
deitv to perform his healing function. Incubation was 
most widely used in the temples of Asclepius. The 
practice is attested for the cult of this deity at Epidaums 
(IG iv 7 . 12 1-7); Pergamum and Smyrna (Aristides, 
Sacred Orations ); Rome {CIO 5980); Lebene (Hamilton, 
Incubation 69); Cos (Pliny, IIN 29. 4, Strabo 14. 2. 19). 
The cult of Amphiaraus (q.v.) also fostered the practice, 
especially at Oropus ( Hermes 1886, 91 ff. — IG vii. 235; 
Paus. 1. 34); Strabo (14. 1. 44) mentions the practice at 
the three Plutonia in Asia Minor; Ino bad an incubation 
shrine near Thalamae in Laconia (Paus. 3. 26. 1), and the 
closely related Ilemithea had one at Canan Castabus 
(Diod. 5. 63). Isis was credited w r ith healing powers, and 
Sarapis was widely acclaimed as a deity who communi- 
cated cures in dreams. Before sleeping in a healing god’s 
temple or temenos the incubunt performed prescribed 
rituals designed to purify him and to ascertain the god’s 
disposition. At Oropus he sacrificed a ram and slept that 
night on the victim’s hide; Asclepius’ clients apparently 
offered cakes and fruits, nnd slept on mattresses. Votive 
offerings frequently testify to cures produced by dream- 
revelations, and long inscriptions were set up which 
detailed at some length the miraculous cures that the 
deity performed. In some temples (in the temple of Sarapis 
at Delos for instance) there were official interpreters of 
dreams as well as aretalogists whose duty it was to sing 
the praises of the god. Many of the dreams and the 
miracles which resulted from them had no connexion 
whatever with cures or disease, though there must have 
been many cures recorded, especially cures of nervous 
ailments and mental complaints (see miracles). 

Ancient Sources. Notices and testimonies of incubation shrines 
of Asclepius are conveniently assembled in Edclstrin, Asclepius i 
(see infra)’, sec also A. D. Nock, ‘A Vision of Mandulis Aion', Harv. 
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Theol. Rev. 1 0.141 POxy. 1381; P. Roussel, I^es Cultes igyptiens 
d Dftos (1916). 

Modern Ll tEliATtmE. L. Dcuhnrr, De Incubartone (1900); Mnry 
Hamilton, Incubation (1906); E. J. and I.. Ivdclutcin, Asclepius: 
A Collection and Interpretation of the Testimonies, 2 voIr, (1945); 
A.-J. Ecatujfi^re, Personal Religion among the Greeks (1954), ch. 6. 

T. A. U.; J. E. F. 

INDIA. This country had early trade connexions with 
east Africa; but it remained unknown to Mediterranean 
peoples until the extension of the Persian Empire to the 
Indus and the voyage of Darius’ admiral Scylax down 
the Kabul and Indus rivers and round Arabia to Suez 
(Hecataeus, frs. 244-9 Jacoby ; Hdt. 3. 98 IT. ; 4. 44). 
Even so, India remmned a land of fable and wonders 
(as in the Ittdica of Ctesias, r. 400 n.c.); it was believed 
to lie in the Farthest East, yet Indians were confused 
with Ethiopians, and in popular belief India nnd Ethio- 
pia formed one country. The conquests of Alexander 
(3 2 7“32.S) brought accurate knowledge of north-west 
India as far as the river Hyphasis (Beas), and vague in- 
formation about the Ganges valley and Ceylon; and the 
voyage of Nearchus (q.v. 2) opened up a sea connexion 
with the Persian Gulf. Seleucus 1 perhaps penetrated to 
the liver Jumna, but in 302 he relinquished India to the 
Mauryan king Cliandragupta. He kept a resident named 
Mcgasthcncs at Chandrngupta’s court in Patna, who 
published much detail about India (see mf.gastjtfnfs, 
palibothra) ; and King Asoka (264- 227) sent embassies 
to the Hellenistic kings. In the second century north- 
west India was reoccupied by the Greco-Bactrian rulers 
(see DhMi:iimjs (g), mknandeh (2)); but the rise of the 
Parthian Empire separated India fiom the Greek lands, 
and invaders from Central Asia (r. 80-30 n.c.) obliterated 
the Greek principalities in the Indus valley. In the first 
century a.d. Chinese silk reached the Roman dominions 
through India, but lund-communications with India 
remained irregular. The chief routes to India were (1) 
via Meshed and the Dolan or Mula passes, (2) via Merv, 
Bnlkh, Kabul, nnd Peshawar. For Roman connexions 
with Pakistan and Afghanistan, and especially on Sirkap 
(the old Taxila) and Degrain, see R. E. M. Wheeler, 
Rome beyntid the Imperial Frontiers (1955), 1 83 ft., and 
'Roman contact with India, Pakistan and Afghanistan’ 
in Aspects of Archaeology ; A. C. Soper, ‘The Roman 
style in Gandhara’ in AJArt.h . 1951, 31 1. 

Sea communications between India and the Persian 
Gulf were probably maintained by the Seleucids, but 
were interrupted under Parthian rule. Direct travel 
from Egypt to India was impeded for long by the Arabs 
of Yemen, whose monopoly of trade was not seriously 
challenged by the Ptolemies, and the voyages of Eudoxus 
(q.v. 3) to India proved abortive. The Aiab obstruction 
wus removed by the imperious appetite of Rome for 
Eastern luxuries in the prosperous days of Augustus, and 
by the discovery of open-sea routes from Africa to India. 
In the first century B.C., or soon after, the periodicity of 
the monsoons in the Indian Oceun and the right seasons 
for navigation were discovered by Hippalus (q.v.), and 
direct crossings to various points of the western coast were 
subsequently established (Pliny 6. 96-100). Augustus 
received Indian envoys (Dio Cass. 54. 9), and Greek 
merchants organized a regular trade from Egypt. In 
Augustus’ day 120 ships sailed to India every year, and 
under his early successors the drain of Roman money 
to pay for Indian imports caused passing anxiety (Pliny 
6. 101; 12. 84), the main goals of visitors from the 
Roman world being the Chcra, Pandya, and Chola king- 
doms of Tamil south India. The principal imports to 
Rome were perfumes, spices (especially pepper), gems, 
ivory, penrls, Chinese silk. The Romans exported linen, 
coral, glass, base metals, ‘Arretine’ table-ware, wine in 
amphorae, etc., and also sent much gold and silver (and 
later copper) coin, of which large hoards have been found 


in south India. Imitations (usually in terracotta for orna- 
ments) of Roman coins have turned up, mostly in places 
included in the old Andrha Empire. Articles and remains 
of Roman origin have been tound not only at the modem 
Arikamedu (see below), but also in the central Deccan 
plateau — at Brahmagiri , Chandravalli , Maski , and 
Kondapur ; and at Amaravatt Sisupalgarh, Nasik, Nevasa, 
Kolhapur (or near it), Akota, nnd Karvtui. 

The chief marts on the west coast were Barbaricon 
( Bahardtpur ) and Barygaza ( Broach ) and, above all, the 
Tamil towns Muziris ( Cranganore) and Nelcynda (Kotta- 
yam). Beyond Cape Comorin the Greeks visited Colchoi 
( Kolkai ), Camara ( Kavtripaddinam ), a trading-station 
now called Arikamedu two miles south of Pondicherry 
(R. E. M. Wheeler in Ancient India 2, July 1946, 17 fT. ; 
J. M. Cusul, Fouilles de Virampatnam- Arikamedu, 1949; 
Wheeler in Aspects of Archaeology, 1951, 354 IT.), Poduce 
(Pondicherry }) t and Sopatma (Madras); a few reached 
the Ganges mouth and brought news of Burma, Malaya, 
and of the Thinae or Sinae (in S. China — see sehks). 
Greek traders figure in Tamil liternture as residents in 
many of the inland centres (a.d. 70-140). The Maldives 
and Laccadives were now discovered, Ceylon was 
circumnavigated (iee TArHOUANK); and one Alexander, 
taking advantage of the Bay of Bengal monsoon, sailed 
past Burma and Malaya to Cochin China and even to 
China proper (Ptolemy 7. 1-2). See, c.g.. Bull, de Vfccole 
f run faise d' Extreme-Orient, xlv, fasc. 1, 19s 1, 75 ft-, on 
excavations at Oc-en in Indo-Chma; and Aspects of 
Archaeology) 361, on discoveries made 40 miles up the 
river Mekong. Nevertheless, Greek geographers always 
underrated the extent of India’s southward projection 
and exaggerated the size of Ceylon. From c. A.D. 200 
direct Graeco-Roman trade declined, communications 
with India passed into the hands of intermediaries 
(Arabians, Axumites, Sassanid Persians), and India again 
became a land of fable to the Mediterranean world. 
The founders of Christian settlements in India were 
mostly Persians. 

V. A. Smith, The Early History of India (1924; embodying Indian 
records) ; li. R.iwlinaon, Intercourse between India and the Western 
World ( 1 926 ) ; WarmiUKton, Indian Commerce (192H); A. K Narain, 
The Indo- Greeks (1957); W W. Tain, The Greeks m Bactriu and 
India (iq^H, 1951 1 ); Wheeler, or- cif. 141 ff . nnd ‘Roman contact 
with India, Pakistan, and Alehunifitan’ in Aspects of Archaeology 
(htsays presented \ta U. G •S’. Crawford), ed. W. Crimes, 1951; 
M. P Chaileswoith, 'Homan Tiade with India; a re-nurvey’ in 
Siuches in Roman Economic and Social History (in hon. ot Allan 
Chester Jnhnnon, ed. P. Col cm an- Norton, 1951); Cary, Geographic 
Background 200 ff. ; J. VcjrcI, ‘Ptolemy’s Topography oi India . . .' in 
Archaenlogicn Orientaha in mem E- Ilerzfeld (ed (i. C Mdcs, 1952); 
J. 1 . Miller, The Spice Trade of the Roman Empire (1969). E. H. W. 

INDICTIO under the Principatc meant the compul- 
sory purchase of food, clothing, and other goods for the 
army and the court. Owing to the inflation of the mid 
third century the payments made for such purchases 
became derisory and were finally abandoned. From the 
time of Diocletian the term indictw was applied to the 
annual assessment of all levies in kind made by the prae- 
torian prefects: the indictio declared the amount of each 
item (wheat, barley, wine, oil, clothing, etc.) payable on 
each fiscal unit (caput, iugum, etc.). From 287, indictions 
were numbered serially in cycles of five years, from 312 
in cycles of fifteen years. The number of the indiction 
was regularly used for dating financial years (which 
began on 1 Sept.) and sometimes for dating other docu- 
ments. 

Joncfl, Later Rom. Emp. 448 ff. A. H. M. J. 

INDIGETES or -ITES, INDIGIT AMENTA. Both 
words, also the corresponding verb indigitare , are fairly 
common and there is no doubt that they mean respec- 
tively a class of Roman gods, a list of gods and their 
titles, and to address by the proper name or title. 
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Concerning their more exact meaning and relation to one 
another three views have been held, (i) Peter in Poacher's 
J. exikon, s.v., explains the indigetes as the di minuti 
(Sondergdtter), deities of extremely limited function, as 
Cunma, who looks after the child in the cradle, Cinxia, 
who sees to the bride’s girdle, etc. (2) G. Wissowa, Ges. 
Abh. 175 ff., refuted this. The indigit amenta contain 
names of other gods, including Apollo (Macrob. Sat. 1. 
17. 15) and the Bona Dea (q.v, ; ibid. 12. 2r). Further- 
more (Wissowa loc. cit. 304 ff.), the lists of the di minuti 
show many features suggesting late grammatical learning, 
not early priestly lore. Me explained the di indigetes as 
native gods, from indu ^it. gen, an impossible etymology, 
but tile latter half ol the word could be explained (Th. 
von Gricnherger, hulagerm. borsch, xxiii. 337 fl.) as from 
root of agere, 'dwell'. Indigit ament a Wissowa supposed 
to be from indu Lrt. agh, 'say'. Modifications of Wissowh’s 
view are proposed by E. Goldmann (CQ 1942, 43) and H. 
Wagenvoort ( Roman Dynamism, 1947, 99 f.). Both under- 
stand indiges as 'active within’, though they interpret this 
differently. (3) C. Koch, Gestinwerehrung int altcn Italien , 
1933. 78 ff., points out the absence of any sort of proof 
that the indigetes were native as distinct from foreign 
gods, or even an important class of deities. Starting from 
the cult of Sol lndigcs he takes the epithet to mean 
‘ancestral’ (but his proof is very unconvincing, sec Rose, 
Harz 1. Theol. Rev. 1937, 165 ff.) and makes mdigitare 
mean ‘treat as an indigr\ , i.e. worship, iruiigitamenta the 
formulae of address in such worship. At present indiges 
seems of doubtful meaning, but the connexion of it with 
the other two words likely. 

Fnr recent discussion see Latte, RR 4^ II. J. R. 

INDUSTRY (Greek and Roman). Craftsmanship in 
wood, bone, shell, earth, stone, and leather, as well as 
use of colour for painting and of fire for cooking purposes, 
and the preparing of primitive tools are palaeolithic, 
craftsmanship in textiles, potterv, architecture, flint- 
mimng, and ship-buildmg neolithic. Metal-work and 
glass production began w ith the Bronze Age, and rationali- 
zation of craftsmanship by written prescriptions, exact 
measures, and weights in the Ancient Ouental towns. 
The Indo-Kuropean and Semitic tribes of the Neolithic 
and Cuprohthic Ages had wandering craftsmen who 
performed the more difficult work of larger households. 
The crafts of smiths oiigmnted m the Bronze Age, 
representing the first village artisan, with his own work- 
shop in some places. The Ancient Oriental, the Minoan, 
and Mycenaean metal-workers, potters, ship-builders, 
brewers, weavers, leather-workeis, artists, and doctors 
occupied more often special workshops, mostly provided 
for them by kings, temple-rulers, and wealthy owners. 

2. Ilomer and Hesiod mention a considerable variety 
of craftsmen. But only the smiths had their own work- 
shops, a standard which was gradually reached by potters 
and, perhaps, sb ip-builders in Corinth, Athens, and other 
towns during the eighth and seventh centuries n.c. The 
money economy of the sixth century produced the 
ergasterion, a workshop able to produce tor the needs of 
expanding markets, with a number of slaves and free 
workers under the control of foremen. Ergasteria of 
potters, leather-workers, and smiths are known from 
paintings of sixth-century Attic vases. Many other 
branches of craftsmanship followed during the fifth and 
fourth centuries, primarily those producing for export 
and the military and naval requirements of the Athenian 
Empire and other States. Craftsmanship in metal, 
leather, wood, bone, and pottery therefore reached a 
higher economic and social standard, and was specialized 
to a higher degree. Craftsmen of the branches of leather 
manufacture (Cleon, Anytus, Lysias father of lphicrates), 
pottery (Hyperbolus), and of work in metal, wood, and 


bone (Cleophon, the fathers of Sophocles and of Demo- 
sthenes) could reach political and social honours in 
democratic Athens. Here we find shops with at least 
20 to 30 slaves (owned by Demosthenes’ father), yielding 
annually from c. 15 to 30 per cent of the investc dcapital. 
Division of labour is known in ergasteria which produced 
metal-work and from potters' shopvS, but was not usual 
everywhere. The craftsmen of Athens and other big 
towns seem to have sold more of their products to 
merchants and traders than to private customers. Only 
a few wandering craftsmen may have existed still in 
rural districts of Greece during the Classical period, the 
only exception being artists who roamed from town to 
town and from court to court. On the other hand, there 
existed wande.ring Greek metal-workers in the Persian 
Empire, in South Russia, Italy, and the Alps, who 
immigrated for longer or shorter periods and produced 
Greek merchandise on the spot. Specialized crafts of 
metal- and leather-workers, potters, dyers, musicians, 
and fabn (primitive all-round craftsmen), are ascribed by 
tradition to Rome under the kings. These craftsmen were 
organized in collegia, which were originally institutions 
with military obligations, hut later of political and 
economic importance as well. 

3. The Hellenistic age, and that of the later Roman 
Republic, produced a growth of the Greek ergastenon 
system which spread throughout the whole civilized 
world, and was introduced into textile and food pro- 
duction. Glass-blowing was invented c. 30 B.C.; several 
glass producers of the first century n.c. and a potter, 
Anstinn, of c. 200 B.C., seem to have had workshops in 
more than one town. The Ptolemaic Empire combined 
the craftsmanship of the whole of Egypt in its industrial 
enterprises The baths of Egypt, the production of papyrus 
scrolls, oil, perfumes, textiles (perhaps not woollen 
goods), and beer became government monopolies. The 
craftsmen of these trades became State employees, 
who weie controlled by tax-farmers and government 
officials, received salaries and, in the oil production, a 
share of the profit for their work. The State issued a 
production schedule each year and provided the work- 
shops with tools and raw materials. Privileges were 
granted to temples and to distinguished owners who 
combined large estates with commercial, industrial, and 
banking enterprises; but State control was even there 
not completely removed. Large enterprises for fish- 
curing, tor the production of metal-work and of bricks, 
also belonged to the Ptolemaic State, which might be 
considered the greatest trust organizer in the Ancient 
World. 

4. Craftsmanship in republican Rome developed on 
Greek lines during the second and first centuries B.C., 
periods of a considerable specialization and expansion 
of slave ergasteria throughout the whole of industry. The 
petty craftsmen often combined general retail trade with 
the sale of their own products. Another characteristic 
of Roman craftsmanship was the prevalence of great 
capitalistic enterprises which united different branches of 
industry with banking, commerce, and agriculture, and 
gave their slaves and freedmen the necessary capital for 
half-independent workshops. Among persons of this 
type we need mention only the Elder Cato, the publisher 
Pomponius Atticus, and Kabirius Postumus with hia 
big terra sigillata workshops. 

5. Organizations of craftsmen were more common 
during these centuries than in the Classical period. Those 
of the city-states had almost exclusively social and 
religious intentions. They were tools of the Ptolemaic 
Government for orders and concessions throughout the 
Egyptian countryside. The Roman collegia mixed so 
much in politics that they had to be dissolved or strictly 
controlled (see cuius). 
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6. The period of the Roman Principate saw craftsman- 
ship of the Greek and Roman type with its specialization, 
ergasterta , and great capitalistic enterprises, spreading 
over the provinces of the Empire. The Egyptian mono- 
polies were broken up or changed into monopolistic con- 
cessions for small districts furmed out to independent 
craftsmen. Nevertheless, remains of controlled economy 
were found throughout the whole Empire as a Hellen- 
istic heritage, especially in mining districts, temples, and 
public domains. Gradually the craftsmen of public and 
private estates began to furnish the local markets of 
provincial districts with bricks, coarse pottery, cheap 
leather- and metal-work, terra sigillata , cheap textiles, 
etc., and even to supersede town craftsmen. A regulated 
economy began to grow in many small regions from the 
second century a.d. Finally, the State built up its own 
workshops for the needs of army, court, and admimstia- 
tion, or commandeered private corporations of craftsmen 
for State purposes, and used them for the farming out 
of concessions and monopolies. During the crisis of the 
third century a.d. the craftsmen of whole regions became 
dependent on orders of the administration. 

7. The Late Roman period, which begins with Diocle- 
tian, made this organized compulsion final. It did not 
mean a breakdown of technical knowledge; but the 
number of independent workshops decreased every- 
where, and estate workshops and union hetween crafts- 
men and traders became the rule in the countryside of 
the Late Roman world. The State provided for its own 
requirements by establishing factones in all provinces 
and by regulating the more important collegia of crafts- 
men throughout the Empire. Sons had to follow their 
father's trade, and large taxes m merchandise had to be 
paid collectively by the corpoi ations, which thus gained 
a new economic unity. Gradually they received privi- 
leges (especially during Justinian I’s reign), which 
enabled them to influence prices, to buy raw materials 
cheaply for all members, to regulate production and sale, 
workshop capacity, and the number of their members. 
The guilds of Byzantium, which are known from the 
tenth century a.d. and preserved a fundamental nucleus 
of Graeco-Roman technique and craftsmanship, origin- 
ated directly from these earlier corporations, and the 
Christian, Jewish, and Islamic guilds of the Middle Ages 
arc doubtless either in historic connexion with Byzantine 
institutions or, what is more likely in some cases, with 
Late Roman and similar Sassanian corporations of the 
periods before the Germanic and Arabic conquests in 
West and East. See architecture, dyeing, fulling, 

METALLURGY, MILLS, MINES, MONOPOLIES, POTTERY, 
SPINNING, WEAVING. 

M N Tod in C AH v, ch. 1; T. Frank, ibid vm, th. 1 1 , F. 
Oertel. ibid x, ch 1.1 ; xu, ch. 7 ; H Fiancotic and H. (iummeru-,, 
PW, s.v. 'Industrie und Handel’, II. Hluemner, Tethnologie umi 
Termtnologie der (birchen und Ronner i 1 , 11 iv (1 879-1 9 1 1 ) ; H. 
Bolkestcin, Economic Life in Greece's Golden Age 1 ( 1 0 5 H ) , ch i, V 7 . 
Ehrenbcnr, The People of Aristophanes 1 (19(12), chs. 5, f» , 7; M, 1 . 
Finley, Studies in Land and Credit in Ancient Athens (1951), index, 
B.v workshops; Forbes, Stud Anc Technnl. 1 ix , II. Francoltc, 
L ' Industrie dans la Greet ancteune i, 11 (iqoo-l); T. Frank, An 
Economic History of Rome 1 (19.47), chs 7, 13, 14; Econ. Survey 1 v 
(index); CJ. CJlotz, Le Travail dans la ( bete ancienne (igzo), pts i, 
chs 3, 1 ; 5, ii, ch fi; 111, chs 4, g, iv, ch 5, J. llascbruck, Griechische 
Wirtsehafts- und ( bsellschaftsgesthichte bis zur Perscrznt (1031), 
ptn. i, chs. 5, iv; 6, c, in; 111, ch 3 iv , F. M. HeicheJheim, Wirtschafts- 
geschtchte des A I hr turns (1938), index, sv ‘Handwerk’; Htstona 
Mundt iv (1956), 407, 420 I , 441 IT., 470 fl.; An Ancient Economic 
History 1 (1058), 261 If., 510 IT.; ii (19(14), 91 ft., 207 ff. , Kl Pauly, 
b.w. ‘BerufHvereine', 'coactor’, ‘collatio’, Asciis', ‘Frcijjelasscnc’, 
'Industrie'; Jones, Later Rom. Emp , ch 21; Michell, Econom Anc. 
Gr., ch. 5; C». Mickwitz, Die Kartellfunhtionen der Zuenfte (1936), 
chs 5-8: Cl Prdaux, L’ Economic royale des Lagides (1939); Rostov - 
Izcff, Hellenistic World', Roman Empire * (indexes). F. M. H. 

INFAMIA as a legal term embraces a variable number 
of disabilities (the common one being an incapacity to act 
or appear for another at law — postulare pro aliis ) imposed 


in a variety of circumstances. It is at root social, involv- 
ing loss of jama or existimatio , but is given legal content 
by leges, senatusconsulta , imperial constitutions, or by the 
Praetor’s Edict in specific situations, such as condemna- 
tion in ordinary criminal prosecutions, condemnation in 
civil actions for delict and in other civil actions in which 
the defendant was guilty of a breach of faith (partnership, 
guardianship, mandate, etc.), engaging in certain dis- 
reputable occupations. In classical law there is no single 
concept of tnjamia (or ignominia — the earlier word: see 
Gm. hist. 4. 182), but in the law of Justinian there 
appears to be an attempt to generalize. 

A IT J Grrcmdifc, Infamia in Roman Laxv (1894) (out of date but 
Bill) u-tdul), M. KdHur, Sav Zctischr. 195(1, 220. B. N. 

INHERITANCE, LAW OF. (a) Greece. In Greek 
law (as at Athens and Gortyn) intestate succession was 
favoured. The sons and male descendants of the de- 
ceased came first in order of succession. In default of 
them his brothers and their descendants inherited, and 
in the third place the sons of his grandfather and their 
male descendants. Ascendants were excluded if their 
descendants were living: a brother of the deceased 
excluded the lather, an uncle the grandfather. Adoptive 
sons were treated on the same footing as natural ones. 
The claims of sons and male descendants could not be 
set aside by testamentary dispositions. In general, males 
excluded females in the same group of kinship. A 
daughter inherited only if no sons or male descendants 
of predeceased sons existed; she was obliged to marry 
the man to whom her father had destined her either in 
his lifetime or by will. Failing such disposition the next 
collateral could claim the daughter, together with her 
father’s fortune. But if a son remained, the daughter 
had no right to succeed and could demand only a dowry, 
to be determined at her brothel’s discretion. 

2. Wills (introduced into Attic law, according to tradi- 
tion, by Solon) were allowed only when the testator had 
no sons; disherison was possible only in the father’s life- 
time by solemn declaration. Belore Solon adoptions were 
used to achieve some of the purposes of a will ; they con- 
tinued to be common and were treated to some extent 
like wills. Wills were normally in writing and witnessed. 
Legitimate sons could take possession of the inheritance 
without any formality, and they had no right to refuse it; 
other relatives needed an official authorization. 

3. ( b ) Rome. Homan law recognized a will as early as 
the XII Tables, and intestacy was in historical times con- 
sidered reprehensible. The essential of a Roman will was 
the nomination of an heir ( heres ), or several jointly, on 
whom the assets and liabilities of the dead man should 
devolve as a whole (universal succession). Only then 
could other dispositions, such as legacies, take effect. 
The earliest will (obsolete before the end of the Republic) 
was a public act in the comitia (q.v.) cunala or before the 
army in battle array. The earliest private will ( testa - 
mentum per aes et libram\ probably after the XII Tables) 
was in form a inancipatio (q.v.) inter vivos of the estate to 
a friend ( familiae emptor) with directions as to its disposal 
on the death of the ‘testator’. In the classical law the 
mancipatio was a pure formality, the only effect of which 
was to give validity (but only after death) to the directions, 
now on wax tablets, which in fact constitute the will. 
(The familiae emptor is a man of straw.) The Praetor (see 
kdictum) went further, and in effect dispensed with the 
mancipatio by giving possession of the estate ( bonorum 
possessio: cf. law and procedure, roman, ii. ii) to 
anyone named heres m tablets sealed by seven witnesses 
(derived from the five witnesses and the libripens of the 
mancipatio , with the familiae emptor ). Until Antoninus 
Pius this 'praetorian will’ could be upset by a person 
entitled on intestacy, but thereafter it was fully effective. 
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In post-classical times mancipatio went finally out of use, 
and in a.d. 439 Theodosius II added to the Praetorian 
requirement of the seals of seven witnesses the further 
requirement that the testator should ‘subscribe’ the will. 
.There was also a^ public will (Greek in origin), entered 
in the records of a court or deposited in the imperial 
archives, and (in certain circumstances) a holograph will 
(i.e. in the testator’s own writing), 

4. There was also a contrast between civil and prae- 
torian law on intestacy. By the civil law only agnates (see 
l'ATRTA potestas) were entitled: in the hist place, sui 
here des (i.e. those persons in the patria potestas of the 
deceased who became sui iuns on his death, males and 
females equally); secondly, if there were no sui he redes, 
the nearest agnates (e.g. brothers, sisters); finally, in 
early law, members of the gem (q.v.). The Praetor 
recognized the claims of cognates (blood relations), and 
gave bonorum pnssessin to categories of person neglected 
by the civil law, such as emancipated sons, cognates up 
to (usually) the sixth degree. Moreover, if those in one 
class or degree refused, those m the next class or degiee 
could claim, whereas by the civil law this was possible 
only if there were no members of the earlier class or 
degree. I ,astly, when no other entitled person existed 
or all of them had reiused, bonorum posse ssio w\'is given 
to the wife (or husband), by contrast with the civil law 
by which a wife was only entitled if in manits (q.v.) and 
therefore classed as a daughter. After various subsequent 
innovations, the law was radically reformed by Justinian 
( Novels 11S and 127) (see codex), who established an 
order of succession of descendants, ascendants, and 
collaterals on the cognalic principle. 

5. The claims of some relatives were recognized even 
against the testator’s will. By the civil law sin heredes must 
either he appointed heirs or formally disinherited in the 
will (and the Praetor extended this to emancipated sons, 
etc.), but if they were formally disinherited they had no 
claim. In the Principate, however, the court oi the 
centumvin (q.v.) developed an additional remedy ( querela 
inofficiost testamenti ) whereby cerLain close relatives, if 
they would have been entitled on intestacy and had with- 
out just cause been passed over or given less than a 
quarter of what they would have obtained on intestacy 
(legitima portin), could wholly or partially upset the will. 
They would thus usually obtain more than the legitima 
portio. Under Justinian’s law, however, the complainant 
was in most cases allowed only Ins legitima portio . See 
also LAW AND PROCEDURE, HOMAN, l; FIDEJCOMMlSSUM , 
AUOPTIO. 

( a ) (iKHCli V Sc-hulm, Das qrtechische Testament (1882); K. 
1 It* rm.irin -Th. Thulhcun, Lehr buck tier gmthist hen lierht suiter - 
turner (1X95), I. Hiraui. hel, Hislotre dii droit pru t de la repubtique 
athemerme 111 ( 1 Ro7 ) . J H l.ipsius, Attaches Reiht urtd Rechts- 
verfahren 11, 1 (1912), I. Cieinel, Droit et society dans la CJrece 
anaermc (1962), A. K W. Hamsun, Law oj Athens, Family and 
Property ( 1968), 122 ll 

( h ) lloMr. C. Kadiiu, Concetti futidamcntali di rfmrro ereditario 
romano 1 11 (iyoo, 1007), V SrmluM, Dintto ereditario romano 
( 1914) , S. Solaz/.i, Dtrttto ereditario ramana 1 11 (1932, 1933), 1 ‘ 
\uu, Dint to ereditario romano 1—11* (i960, 1963). A. 1 L; 1 J N. 

INIURIA in Roman law, apart from more general mean- 
ings (Inst. Just. 4. 4. pr.), is either a delict in itself or an 
element in another delict (ire damnum iniuria datum). 
As a delict in itself, it originates in the XII ’Fables (q.v.) 
which provided for retaliation ( laho ) for severe bodily 
harm (membrum ruptum), unless the aggrieved party 
accepted a money composition, and for money penalties 
for lesser injuries. By the later Republic the fall in the 
value of money had made these penalties derisory (Cell. 
NA 20. 1. 13) and the Praetor (see edictum) intervened 
to grant a new action (actio iniunarum), not for a fixed 
penalty but for damages. Thereafter further actions were 
introduced into the Edict to enable plaintifFs to obtain 


damages for a variety of acts, such as public insults, 
affronts to the modesty of a woman, and, more generally, 
any attack on the reputation of another which might 
cause him to suffer infamia (q.v.). By the end of the 
Republic the jurists had held that these actions were 
merely particular applications of a geneial principle 
implicit in the original actio iniunarum, that any wilful 
affront to the dignity of the individual was actionable. 
From this generalization grew the classical delict which 
embraced almost any contumelious disregard of another’s 
rights or personality, and of which J)ig. 47. 10 provides 
many illustrations. In the later law a criminal prosecution 
could also be brought. For assault and for forcible entry 
into a house a Lex Cornelia of Sulla (q.v. 1) had cailicr 
introduced a (probably) alternative action, which was 
criminal in that it was tried by a quaestio (q.v.) but private 
in that it could be brought only by the person wronged. 

Ci Puglicsc, Studt sail’ tniurm (1941); D Duulir, Atti cong mt. 
dir. rum., Veron.i (1948), m 418, L> Simon, Sa v Zettschr. lgbs, ij2. 

H N. 

INNOGENTIUS, gromaticus. An agrimensor of this 
name is known in a.ik 359 (Amrn. Marc. 19. 11. 8), hut 
the treatise said to be extracted fiom the work De htteris 
et Ttotis luris by Innocentius is of later date (probably 5th- 
6th c.). Commonly known as casae httcrarum , it differen- 
tiates between thirty-nine types of estate (cam — mlla or 
fundus ); each is given a letter of the Latin or Greek 
alphabet, and the diagrams incorporate these letters to- 
gether with distinguishing features of each estate. The 
language is of interest for the development of vulgar 
Latin. 

A J isephsrm, Casae Litterarum: Studien zum Corpus agrwirn- 
snrum Rotnanorum (1910) , Casae Liltcrantm, td A |oscphson (igqi). 

I ‘.well ul these contains text, appal atus criticus, and ln-rinan trans- 
lation. (). A W. I). 

INNS, RESTAURANTS. In primitive times hospi- 
tality towards strangers was universal. It remained 
common throughout antiquity, and men of social standing 
had guest-friends (£eVoi, hospites ) in most places that 
they were hkely to visit. In the Hellenistic and Roman 
world, with greatly increased travel (q.v.), these relations 
were very widespread. But as early as the fifth century 
B.C. there i9 evidence of the common existence of 111ns in 
cities and hy the roadside. Standards varied enormously: 
in the cheapest, travellers had to provide their own food 
and linen, and even physical safety could not be taken 
for granted. Though hotels lor better-class people 
existed---umbaKsadors might have to use them for pur- 
poses of state (Dcm. ig. 158) — inns in general had a 
reputation for bedbugs, discomfort, rough-houses, and 
prostitution. Famous shrines in due course provided 
public accommodation, run either by the host city or by 
other cities for their own citizens — not always to their 
satisfaction. Herodotus (5. 52) was impressed with the 
government-controlled Persian posting-inns along the 
Royal Road. Classical Greece had no elaborate restaurants, 
hut knew the #ca7rr;Ao?, who sold wine and snacks and was 
proverbial for dishonesty. 

In the Roman world conditions were similar. Men of 
standing tried to avoid using inns and w r ere never seen in 
taverns or restaurants. They hnd their own dezersnria 
along roads which they travelled frequently (e.g. to their 
country estates), or could use those of their friends. 
When they travelled further, they could expect hospitality 
(private or puhlic) and, under the Empire, sometimes 
use the facilities of the postal service (q.v.). Yet — as 
in Greece — anyone might have to stop at an inn on a 
long journey (e.g. Horace’s to Brundisium); and though 
innkeeping was classed among disgraceful trades, good 
und even luxurious establishments existed. Taverns 
were universally popular among the lower classes, many 
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of whom had no adequate cooking facilities at home, and 
became centres of their social life, often noisy and 
dangerous to public order. Various emperors passed 
legislation restricting the sale of prepared food and wine 
and, by building baths, provided alternative attractions. 

In Pompeii taverns, restaurants, and inns (some with 
accommodation for animals) were common. The inns 
clustered near the gates and the town centre and were 
mostly kept by Orientals. In better-class places conditions 
would be pleasant, with triclinia (q.v.) perhaps set out in 
a gurden and musical entertainment and good food 
provided: archaeological evidence bears out the Capa 
(Appendix Vergiluina). The best hotels in Pompeii were 
converted upper-class mansions. In lesser places, a 
colourful inti-sign might go with two or three dingy 
rooms, and customers had to eat sitting on stools and 
sleep on hard and bug-infested beds, f emale company — 
no doubt of varying standards — was universally provided 
if required. This accounts for the fact that innkeepers 
ore classed with lenones. 

PIV, s vv 1 KaTayu'jyiov' , ‘Jluvfiuiittov' , 'KrimjAns ’ , ' 1 ' KlrberR, Hotels, 
restaurants et cabaict\ dans I'antujuite romatne (1957), VV. F. Jashtm- 
■ki, (JJ 1964, 337 fl. E. B. 

INSTITUTIONES were elementary tcvtbonks of 
Roman law'. The most renowned work of this kind is the 
Institutions of Gaius (q.v. 2). Justinian took Gams’ book 
as the basis of his own Institutions. This work, though 
primarily intended, like its model, as a students’ manual, 
was given legislative validity from the same day as the 
Digesta (q.v.) (30 Dec. 533). It was compiled hy Tribon- 
ianus (q.v.) and two of his collaborators in the Digesta, 
the professors Theophilus and Dorotheus. Apart from 
passages which record post-classical changes in the law 
(mainly by Justinian), it is n compilation of classical 
writings, the principal identifiable sources (apart fiom 
Gaius’ Institutes) being Gaius’ Res cattidianue and the 
Institutes of other jurists (Marcianus q.v., Horenlinus, 
Ulpianus, q.v. 1). 

C. Fernni, Oprrr (1929), vol. 1; A. Zonco-Kosa, JushniariM JnstitU- 
tionum Palingentsta (2 vola., 1908), S. Sarvfcnur^i, Ann. Ssem. Gtur. 
Palermo 1959. B. N. 

INSUBRES lived north of the Po. The most powerful 
people in Cisalpine Gaul (q.v.), they frequently exercised 
dominion over the neighbouring Taunni, Sulassi, etc. 
Their capital was Mediolanum (q.v.) (Strabo 5. 213). 
Livy (5. 34) represents them as Aedui (q.v.) who entered 
Italy via the Mont Gencvre Pass; but his account is un- 
trustworthy. These Gauls, however, certainly established 
themselves about the Ticinus c. 400 u.c., and were 
henceforth called Insuhres — probably a pre-Celtic name. 
About 232 R.c. they clashed with Rome. At Clastidiurn 
(q.v.) (222) Marcellus stripped the spo/ta opima from their 
king. In 218 the new Latin colony at Cremona (q.v.) and 
Hannibal's arrival incited them to fresh efforts, until 
finally they were subjugated in ig4(Polyb. 2. j 7 f . ; Livy, 
books 21-34). Subsequently they disappeared as a 
separate nation. Insubrian districts obtained Latin rights 
in 89, full citizenship in 49 d . c . For bibliography see 
CISALPINE GAUL. E. T. S. 

INTERAMNA, modern Terni, in Umbria near the con- 
fluence of the Vclinus and Nar (whence its inhabitants 
were called Nahartes). The municipium prospered amid 
its fertile surroundings and the Via Flamima (q.v.) was 
diverted to serve it. E T. S. 

INTERAMNA LIRENAS, modern Pignataro , in 
Latium (q.v.) near the confluence of the I -iris and Rapido. 
A Latin colony here (312 b.c.) helped contain the 
Samnites (q.v.). E. T. S. 


INTEREST, RATE OF 

INTERAMNIA, modern Teramo , in southern Picenum 
at the confluence of the Vezzola and the Tordino , town 
of the Praetuttn, whose name survives in Abruzzi. 

E.T S. 

INTERCESSIO was the right of n Roman magistrate 
to veto a motion carried by another magistrate, provided 
the former was invested with maior or par poteslas. It 
arose from the idea of magisterial collegiality, and was 
reputed to he a necessary precaution against any abuse 
of their power by magistrates. Only a dictator could not 
be obstructed by the mtercessio of an oflicinl magistrate, 
since he had no equal or superior. The same principle was 
later applied to municipal administration. The tribunes of 
the plebs , as equal colleagues, also had the right of inter- 
ccssia against one another; but their veto of magisterial 
decrees, comitial enactments, and senatorial consul ta was 
of a special kind and is unlikely to have had any basis in 
law. Like the ‘right’ of auxihum, the tribune’s veto 
derived ultimately from the inviolability of bis person and 
his consequent freedom to resist magisterial authority 
with impunity. General recognition ol it as a tribunician 
prerogative probably accompanied or followed the absorp- 
tion of the plebeian offices into the framework of a united 
State in the late fourth century. Annalistic references to 
its use in earlier times are therefore anachronistic. Inter- 
cessio w as valid onlv within the sphere of civil legislation 
and within Rome, and fell into disuse when it was con- 
ferred upon the emperors, as u part of their tribunicia 
potestas. See also collegium. 

Mommsrn, Pom Stantsr, i s 258 ff. ; n J 290 fT. P T , E. S S. 

INTEREST, RATE OF. The rate of interest in 
Greece and Rome is known fiom the fifth century u.c., 
throughout which the temple of Delos gave loans at 
10 per cent. The Roman Republic fixed interest at hi 
per cent ( fertus unciariurn) in the XI 1 '1 ables and in r. 
357 R.c. A Lex Genucia of perhaps 342 forhade usury 
completely; but this law, though re-enacted several times 
during the fourth, third, and second centuries, fell into 
disuse because it defied the laws of economics. 

During the fourth century the interest on town mort- 
gages in Athens amounted to c. 8 per cent, and on 
country mortgages to r. 6-12 per cent. Other loans 
brought from 10 to 33 1 per cent, and on the average 
c. 12 per cent. A contemporary Delphic law fixed the 
interest of normal loans at Q per cent, of small short- 
term loans at perhaps 25 per cent. In Persian Babylonia 
and Egypt, however, interest up to 40 per cent was paid 
during the fifth and fourth centuries, a rise of 100 per cent 
compared with the second millennium H.c. Safe invest- 
ments in the Greek motherland brought 6 to 10 per cent 
during the third century, 24 per cent in the Hellenistic 
East of the same penod, from 5 to 10 per cent in Egypt 
during the later second century. 

The maximum rate of interest introduced by Lucullus 
and Cicero for their Asiatic provinces was 12 per cent. 
Nevertheless, ‘political’ interest rates of up to 48 per cent 
were asked for in Achaea, Asia, and Cilicia during this 
period. Sulla decreed in 88 R.c. a maximum of 8J per 
cent, and the Roman Senate in 51 b.c. 12 per cent, a 
regulation valid throughout the Roman Empire for cen- 
turies. Interest in Rome during the first century b.c. and 
probably the first and second centuries a.d. was normally 
c. 6 to 10 per cent for safe investments, while loans in 
kind brought up to 50 per cent. Alexander Scverus 
reduced the interest maximum for senators to 6 per cent. 
But business switched now to the unregulated loans in 
kind of 50 per cent and more. 

The maximum rate of interest was increased to 12I 
per cent, during the fourth century a.d. More capital 
seems gradually to have accumulated during the following 
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centuries, and Justinian I was able to fix the ordinary 
interest at below 6 per cent, that for trade investments 
at 8 per cent, for foreign trade and loans in kind at 12$ 
per cent, and that which senators were permitted to 
demandat 4 per cent. Bottomry Loans (q.v.) were excepted 
from these and earlier regulations. 

H. Hil Jeter, Gesclnchte des Zmsfusscs t m griechisch-roemuchen 
A It Mum In* auf Justinian (1898), H. Holkestein, t conomu Life in 
Greece's Golden Age* (1958), hi; H. E. Kindt, Das Zinsrecht der 
graeko-aegyptisrhen Papyri . Jur. Hiss Erlangen (1963), M I. Finley, 
situate* in Land and Credit in Ancient Athens (1951), index; Frank, 
Econ. Surrey 1— v, index, G Glolz, Le Travail dans la GrCee aneierme 
(1920), index, E. Grupe. Sav. Zeitschr. 192(1, 26 ft., K M. Heichcl- 
licnn, W irtsclurflsgesihicntc des Allertums (1918), index, h v. 'Zina 1 ; 
Histona Mundt iv (195(1), 404, 41 1, 4SlF, 4(10 f. ; An Ancient 
Economic History 1 1 (1958), 219 f. t 481 f., 11 (19(14), a(i tl„ 1(17 K, 
Handrvbrterhuth der Snxialuns*eruchaften (19(13), rv ‘Gclil- und 
Miliizgesclnchle’ ; J Herrmann, Journal fur Jur . Papyrolagy ig('2, 
23 ft , Jones, Later Rom . Emp 1-111, index, W. Kroll, Die Kultur der 
eicernnisehcn Zat 1 (1933), 01 ft ; Magic, Rom. Rule Asia Mm. i, ii, 
index, s.v, interest rate, Miehcll, Econmn. Anc . Gr 342ft ; 347 ft. 
Cl I 1 re mix, Chronique d’ftgyple 1950, 281; HosiovTzcn, Hellenistic 
World] Roman Empire B (indexes, s.v. ‘interest’, ‘rate’). F. M. H. 

INTERPRET ATIO ROMANA, literally, ‘Roman 
translation’ (Tac. Germ. 43. 3); the use of n Latin divine 
name, as Mercunus, to signify a foreign god, as Odin. 
This is merely a particular case of the assumption that 
all peoples worshipped the same gods ; thus the Greeks 
regularly call Minerva Athena, and the Romans speak 
of Zeus as luppiter. Foreign divine names were hardly 
used unless no native equivalent could he found, as 
Apollo in Rome, or a foreign cult (e.g. Isis, Mithra) 
was adopted. 

G WiRNown, ARW xix (191&-19), 1 ff ; cf . H J Hose, Roman 
Questions of Plutarch , 53 ft. H. J. K. 

INTERREX whs originally the individual appointed by 
the senators on the death ot a king to exercise provisional 
authority. Later, in the event of the death or resignation 
of both consuls before the conclusion of their year of 
office, viterreges were successively appointed from each 
of the senatorial decurme lor five days each until the aus- 
pices were taken and the new consuls elected. The first 
of a series was debarred from conducting the elections. 
The interrex had to he a patrician and a senator. lie 
exercised all the functions of the consulship, and was 
escorted by twelve lictors. The last known example of 
interregnum occurred in 43 B.c. Interreges also held 
temporary office m cities of Latin Italy until the dawn 
of the imperial age. 

Mommsen, Rum punch 1 218 ft.; Rbm Siaatsr i J . 647 ff ; E. S. 
Slavelev , Hist 1954,191ft- F T. 

INVULNERABILITY. Such stories of invulnerable 
men or beasts as are found m classical mythology mostly 
confoini to the Sigurd type, in which there is one vul- 
nerable spot (see Achilles, A l as i ), or the Balder type, in 
which there is one thing which can wound (Nernean lion; 
own claws, Theoc. 25. 277. Caeneus, q.v.; (?) wooden 
pikes, Hyg. Fab. 14. 4 and Rose ad loc.). 

O. Deilliold, Die l T nvertvundbarkell (1911); and see MliSSAPUS 

H. J. R. 

IO, in mythology, priestess of Hera at ArgoB; usually 
said to be daughter of Inachus (q.v.). Zeus loved her, 
but to conceal her from llera gave her the shape of a 
heifer. Hera asked to be given the heifer, which Zeus 
could hardly refuse; she set Argos (q.v. 1) to watch her. 
On his being killed by Hermes Hera plagued Io with a 
gadfly, which drove her out of the country. After long 
wanderings she came to Egypt, where Zeus restored her 
with n touch of his hand; hence the son which she 
bore him was called Epnphus (from tydirrttv). For his 
descendants see danaus. See especially Aesch. PV 
561 ff. ; Ov. Met. 1. 583 ff. ; Apollod. 2. 5 ff . Io was 
identified with Isis (q.v.; Apollod. 9); this is in turn due 


to Isis’ identification with Hathor, who has bovine shape. 
Rationalizations of the story were current early, as Hdt. 
1. 1. 4-5 (she was kidnapped by Phoenicians) ; Ephorus 
np. achol. Ap. Rhod. 2. 168 (she was kidnapped and the 
Egyptians sent Inachus a hull for compensation). It has 
been suggested that she was originally a moon-goddess 
(hence the cow-horns), or a form of Hera (q.v.); see 
Engelmann in Roscher’s Lexikon ii. 269; Parnell, Cults 
i. 200; Eitrcm in PW ix. 1732 ff. IF j R. 

IOLCUS, « city of Thessalian Magncsin, situated on the 
northern shore of the Bay of Volo, where it was sheltered 
by Pel ion (q.v.). It was celebrated in mythology as the 
home of Jason (q.v. 1) and the starting-point of the 
Argonauts (q.v.). Recent excavation has proved that 
lolcus, with its harbour at Nelcia, was the centre from 
which Mycenaean influence spread inland over most of 
Thessaly. A settlement there, which existed from the 
Early Helladic period, evidently developed and prospered 
throughout the Late Helladic period. Its principal build- 
ing, covering a considerable area and presumed to have 
been a palace, was destroyed by some disaster in the 
first half of the twelfth century and was never replaced. 
The rest of the settlement, however, after being aban- 
doned for a short tune, soon revived, and the prevalence 
of Mycenaean influences suggests that some former 
inhabitants returned, doubtless reinforced by new- 
comers. lolcus remained moderately prosperous in the 
Protogeometric period, hut it lost its links with inland 
Thessaly, which had been overrun by northern invaders. 
Subsequently, though continuing to exist, it became an 
insignificant village, being overshadowed by Pagasae 
(q.v.). 

V. R d'A. T lesborcnigh. The Last Mycenaeatis and their Successors 
(1964), esp. 127 ff. H. D. W. 

ION (l), eponymous ancestor of the loninns; his legend 
ms we have it seems to he Attic in all its forms. He is the 
son of Creusj (q.v. 1 ), but his father, in the tradition 
followed by Euripides, is Apollo (Patroos); elsewhere, 
ns in Apollod. i. 50, he is Xuthus, son of Hellen (q.v.). 
After the death of Erechtheus, Xuthus, Ion, and his 
brother Achaeus (q.v. i)have adv entures which vary from 
author to author and obviously have more to do with 
early ethnological theory than real tradition (sec Stoll 
in Roschei’s Lexikon , s.v., lor particulars), but regularly 
Ion settles sooner or later in Athens and divides the 
people into the four traditional Ionian tribes, Hopletes, 
Gelcontes, Argudeis, and Aigikoreis (named after his 
four sons, Eur. Ion 1575 ff.). For his use in religious 
propaganda hy Athens in the fifth century, see J. P. 
Barron, JUS 1964, 37 ff. H J. R. 

ION (2), of Chios, but equally at home in Athens, Greek 
poet, w r as probably born about 490 b.c. He was on 
friendly terms with Cimon, whom he met, with Themis- 
tocles, at a dinner party in Athens about 475, and whose 
sociability he contrasted with the aloofness of Pericles; 
and in 462 he heard Cimon speak in the Assembly in 
favour of assisting Sparta wben hard-pressed by her 
neighbours (Plut. Per. 5, Cim. g, 16). Anecdotes record 
his meeting with Aeschylus at the Isthmian Games (Plut. 
De prof. virt. 8), with Sophocles at Chios in 441-440 
when the latter was a general in the Samian War (Ath. 
13. 603 e), and possibly with Socrates (Diog. Laert. 2. 
23). He was fond of his w r ine and other pleasures— the 
satyric element which, as he said, virtue, no less than 
tragedy, needed to complete it (Plut. Per. 5). He died 
before 421 (Ar. Pax 835 and schol.). His first appearance 
as a tragic poet was nbout 451 b.c. ( Suda , s.v.); in 428 
he was defeated hy Euripides when the latter produced 
the Ilippolytus (Arg. Eur. Hipp.) t but on another occasion 
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he won the first prize at the Great Dionysia for both 
tragedy and dithyramb, and in his delight made a present 
of Chian wine to every Athenian citizen (Ath. i. 3 f.). 
The number of his plays wa9 variously given as 12, 30, 
or 40 ( Suda , s.v.). The known titles include, from the 
Heraclean cycle of legend, Alcmene, Eurytidae , and the 
satyric Omphale\ from the Trojan, Agamemnon, Laertes, 
Teucer,<PpovpoL (dealing with Odysseus’f entry into Troy 
as a spy); and besides these, Argivi, Phoenix or Caeneus , 
and Mf'ya A pdf ia (a title unparalleled for a Greek tragedy); 
but fragments are few and insignificant ( TGF 732-4 6). 
The Alexandrian critics admitted him to the Canon — 
their select list of outstanding tragic poets (Cramer, 
Anecd. Par. 4. 197, etc.) ; Aristarchus and Didymus wrote 
commentaries on his plays (Ath. 14. 634), and Baton 
(2nd c. n.c.) a monograph on him (Ath. 10. 436). In the 
treatise On the Sublime (33) he is described ns a faultless 
and perfectly finished writer in the ‘smooth style’, hut 
without the force and fire of 1 ’indar and Sophocles, in 
addition to his tragedies he composed elegiac poems, 
epigrams, encomia, paeans, hymns, scolia, possibly a 
comedy, at least one cosmological work in prose, the 
Tpiayfios, in which he showed on Pythagorean principles 
the triadic structure of the cosmos, a history of the 
foundation of Chios (of which Pausanias 7. 4. 8 made 
use), and memoirs. These last are to us the most interest- 
ing of his works, especially on account of the long quota- 
tion given by Athenaeus 605 e in which he describes with 
lively detail an evening spent by Sophocles in Chios. No 
other Greek before Socrates is presented so vividly. The 
title ’ EmbrfpLLaL probably refers to the visits of distin- 
guished characters to the island. Whether it is identical 
with the EvvucbTfinfTiKos Pollux 2. 88 and the 'YimfLvrip.ara 
schol. Ar. Pax 835 is uncertain. Ion appears to have had 
no immediate imitators in the genre that he had invented. 

See A. von Illumcnthnl, Jon r >on Chios (1939), T U L. Webster, 
Hennes 1936, 363 ff. ; F. Jacoby, CQ 1947. » ff-, FGrH wi.. 

A. W. P.-C., I). W. L. 

IONIAN SEA (Ytmo?, Tdivios koXttos), a name used 
as an alternative to ‘Adriatic Sea' for the waters between 
the Balkan Peninsula and Italy; no clear line of demarca- 
tion can be drawn between the two seas. The name 
‘Ionian*, like that of ‘Adriatic’, was sometimes extended 
to include the sea to east of Sicily. M. C. 

IONIANS ("Iuii’ts, Tdfovcs), a section of the Greek 
people mentioned but once by Homer {II. 13. 685, 
Taoves cAxc^iroircy), but important later, after the 
central part of the west coast of Asia Minor (still non- 
Greek in Homer) had become known as Ionia. 

Ionia was colonized, according to early traditions, by 
refugees from the Greek mainland, flying before the 
Dorians and other tribes from north-west Greece 
(Mimnermus in Strabo, 634; Hdt. 1. 145-8; Thuc. 
1. 12). Herodotus (1. 146-7) speaks of the mixed blood of 
the colonists, and adds that some of them took the women 
of the conquered Cnnans. All were, however, reckoned 
as Ionians 'who trace their descent from Athens and keep 
the Apaturia’ (q.v.). 

The claim of Athens to be the mother-city of all 
Ionians will not hold, as Herodotus himself says ; and the 
eponymous ancestor Ion (q.v. 1) could only artificially be 
worked into the Athenian genealogies, themselves ex- 
tremely artificial. But the Athenian claim to be the 
‘eldest land of Ionia* was as old as Solon, and long 
preceded any Attic claims to political predominance 
(Arist. Ath. Pol. ch. 5); and it receives confirmation from 
the appearance of some of the four ancient ‘tribes’ of 
Attica — the Aigikoreis, Hopletes, Gcleontes, and Arga- 
deiB — in inscriptions of Delos, Teos, Ephesus, Perinthus 
(a Samian colony), Cyzicus and Tomi (Milesian colonies). 


There may be some truth in the Athenian claim to have 
organized expeditions to Ionia. 

The Ionic dialect, first known to us from Homer, was 
spoken (with local variations) in a compact region com- 
prising the Cyclades, Ionia proper, Euboea, and Attica. 
The fact that inscriptions from Chios show some forms 
akin to the adjacent Aeolic and the surviving Acolicisms 
in Homer — mostly metri gratia (cioy, Aarfy, for cwy, 
Xedti, etc.), but also gratuitously (e.g. Navoucda, 6 pa.ro) 
— suggest that Ionic arose after the migrations, among the 
states whose culture-centre was at Delos. Its area was 
subsequently expanded by colonization. 

A mixed race, descended in part from the Mycenaean 
peoples, and highly ‘selected’ amid the turmoil of the 
migrations, the Ionians, from about 750 w.c., developed 
precociously (see the brilliant picture in the Hymn to 
the Delian Apollo ). Indeed, the whole initiation of Greek 
colonization (q.v.) and Greek rationalism belongs to them 
and to those neighbouring Greeks who came within their 
orbit. 7 ’hroughout the East ‘Yawani’ (Javan: Genesis x. 
2) became the generic term for, ‘Greek’ (cf. ‘Frank’ later). 
They were, however, exposed to attack from the Lydian 
and Persian monarchies, and the effort to throw off 
Persian rule, exercised through Greek 'tyrants’, ended in 
ruin alter a struggle of six years (494). Then came 
Athenian overlordship and the unmerited depreciation 
of Ionians as unmanly (Ildt. 1. 1 43 ; 5. 69; Thuc. 5. 9; 
6. 77 ; 8. 25). To fifth-century Greek theory ‘Dorian’ and 
‘Ionian’ corresponded to ‘Nordic’ and ‘Mediterranean’ 
in modern Europe (Hdt. 1. 56). The generalization that 
credited the former with more steadlastness, the latter 
with more intelligence, is in each case open to numerous 
exceptions: contrast the sobriety of Ionian Olbia or 
Massihu (Strabo 179—80; Dio Chrys. Borysthemte Dis- 
course) with the unstable brilliance of Dorian Syracuse 
und Tarcntum in Thucydides and Livy. 

J . M Took, The Greeks in Ionia and the Fast ( itjftz); G I.. HiixIpv. 
The Earl\ Ionians (ighh) See also CHIOS, hi* H l-.s us, maonesia, MILETUS, 
FHOtAtA, PRIFNE, SAMOS. A. R. 11. 

IOPHON, son of Sophocles, competed with frequent 
success, sometimes wirh his own tragedies, sometimes, it 
was suspected, with his father’s (or at least with his 
father’s help) (Ar. Ran. 73 ff. and scholia). He won the 
first prize c. 435 (cf. Hesp. 1943) an d second prize in 428, 
Euripides being first and Ion third (Arg. Eur. Uipp.). 
The story that he tried to obtain control of his lather’s 
property by accusing him of senile decay, and that 
Sophocles disproved the charge by reading from the 
Oedipus Coloneus, is very doubtful ( Vit . Soph., etc.), lie 
wrote an epitaph for his father’s monument after his 
death (Val. Max. 8. 7. 12). He was credited with fifty plays 
(Suda, s.v.). 

TGF 761. A. W. P.-C. 

IPHICLES, in mythology, twin brother of Heracles 
(q.v.), also called Iphiclus. He was Heracles’ companion 
on some exploits and father of Heracles’ better-known 
companion Iolaus. Two other children of his were killed 
by Heracles in his madness (Apollod. 2. 61 ff. ; schol. on 
Lycoph. 38 and Od. 11. 269; Nic. Dam. fr. 13 Jacoby). 

H. J. R. 

IPHICRATES (c. 415-353 D.C.), Athenian general. A 
man of humble origin, he first won fame by commanding 
a company of peltasts who annihilated a Spartan division 
(390). During the Corinthian War he led successful raids 
from the Isthmus, and afterwards (386) took service as a 
mercenary commander in Thrace, where he married Cotys’ 
daughter, and in Syria against the Egyptian rebel kings. 
After returning to Athens (373) he was sent to relieve 
Corcyra from a Spartan invasion. He succeeded, but 
caused dissatisfaction by failing to prevent Epaminonda9 
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from invading the Peloponnesc (369). lie led the 
Athenian attempts to recover Amphipolis (367"364), 
but on his failure ceased to he oTparrjyos and retired to 
Thrace. With his son Mencstheus he commanded the 
Athenian fleet at Embata (355), and was afterwards 
prosecuted by hiB colleague, Chares, hut acquitted. Two 
forensic speeches, now lost, were cited under his name 
(Dion. Hal. Lys. 12). 

Tphicrates was notable as the general who first estab- 
lished the importance of pcltasts (q.v.). He also had a 
reputation for strictness of discipline and the ingenuity 
of his stratagems. 

Xen. Hell., nnd Diud bks 14-16 (pnuwi), Ncpos' ‘Life’ (poor); 
L. Hehdantz, Vila* Jplnctalu. eiL (1845); I'rosop. Alt. 7717 

H. W. P. 

IPHIGENIA (V^iytVfia), perhaps a by-form of 
Artemis (A. Iplngeneia at 1 Icrnuoiie, Pans. 2. 35. 1 ; 
'Itfiycvcm t ) flpTqus', lfesvchius) (q.v.), but in mytho- 
logy a daughter of Agamemnon. lor some reason he was 
obliged to sacrifice her, either because he had vowed to 
sacrifice the fairest thing born in u particular year, and 
she was born then, or because he had offended Artemis 
by an impious boast (Eur. I T 20 fT., cf. luoMFNliUs; 
Soph. El. 569, whereon see Jebb). She enforced this by 
delaying the Meet at Auhs with contrary winds until the 
sacrifice was made (Aesch. Ag. 184 ff. and elsewhere; the 
story is from the Cyprui). Jphigeniu was therefore sent 
for to Auhs, under pietext that she was to be married to 
Achilles before the fleet sailed (Cvprui\ Eur. 1A), and 
led to the altar. Aeschylus (loc. cit.) implies that she 
was actually killed; but the story in the Cypria , followed 
by Euripides, IT, is that Artemis snatched her nwav, 
substituting a hind for hei, and brought her to the 
country of the Tauri. There, accoiding to the version 
followed by Euripides, she was Artemis’ priestess, and 
by the local rite she bad to superintend the sacrifice to 
the goddess of all strangers caught in the country. At 
length Orestes (q.v.) came there with Pylades, having 
been instructed that he could finally get nd of the Erinyes 
if he brought to Greece the Taurian image of Artemis, 
both were taken prisoner, hut during the preparations 
for sacrifice Iplugenia discovered who they were and 
under pretence of purificatory rites got them and the 
image away from the temple to the sea-shore, whence 
they escaped with the help of Athena. The image was 
duly brought to Ilalae in Attica (cf. attic cui ts), where 
Iplugenia continued to be priestess, the goddess was 
given the title of Tamopolos, and a pretence of human 
sacrifice (a slight cut made in a man’s throat) was kept up. 

The local legend of brauron said that the sacrifice of 
lphigenia took place there, and that a bear, not a hind, 
was substituted for her (schol. Ar. Lys. 645, an interesting 
example of adaptation of a Panhellcnic story to particular 
purposes; for the rite which it purports to explain, see 
ahtemis). Antoninus Libcralis, 27, says the surrogate 
was a calf, and that Iplugenia finally was made immortal 
and married to Achilles (q.v.) on Lcuce. 

1 * Clement, Ant. ilaxs. 1934. 11 . J. R. 

IPHIS, in mythology, (1) father of Eteoclus, one of the 
Seven against Thebes, and of Euadne, wife of Capancus 
(q v.). (2) A young Cypriot, who loved Anaxarete, a 
noblewoman of that island. She would have none of him, 
and he finally hanged himself at her door; she looked, 
unmoved, front her window, and was turned by Aph- 
rodite into stone. The resulting image was called 
Aphrodite prospicietis (iKKvrrrovoa ?). 

See Ovid, Met. 14 . 608 ff , cf. Am. Lib. 3Q (from IlermcNinnnx). 

' H. J. R. 

IRENAEUS (r. a . d . 130-f. 202), sometimes called the 
first systematic Christian theologian, was born in Asia 


Minor, had contacts as a boy with Polycarp of Smyrna, 
but spent most of Ins active life in Gaul, becoming 
bishop of Lyons r. 178. He was thus an important link 
between East and West, and intervened at Rome on 
behalf of the Montanists (see montanism) at Lyons 
(177/8), and the Quartodecimans of Asia (190) who ob- 
served Easter (the Christian Passover) on Nisnn 14 
rather than the following Sunday. Only two of his 
numerous works survive, the vast anti-Gnostic Atlversus 
luiereses (mainly in a Latin translation) and the short 
Proof of the Apostolic Preaching (in an Armenian transla- 
tion). Ills constructive exposition of Christian theology 
developed out of his critique of Gnostic systems, and 
was characterized by stress on the traditional elements 
in Christianity. 

Tl-Xis, Rd A Slierrn (Leipzig, 1H4H 51), W VV Harvey (Cam- 
bridge, 1857), ]• M. M. Sagnurd and A. Rousseau (Pans, lysa-- )- 

J. N. 1) K. 

IRIS, the goddess of the rainbow, and for the most part 
hardly distinguishable from the natural phenomenon 
itself. She appears to have had no cult at all, being simplv, 
when thought of as in human form, a messenger of the 
greater gods, presumably because the rainbow seems to 
touch both sky and earth. In Hesiod (Theog. 266 IT.) 
she is daughter of the Titan Thaumas and Electra the 
Ocean id, and sister of the Harpyiae (q.v.). According to 
Alcaeus (fr. Z 3, Lobcl-Pagc; Pint. Artmt. 765 e) she 
is the mother by Zephvrus of Eros, a conceit which means 
no more than that in moist spring weather men feel 
amorous; a few later writers catch it up. As messenger 
of the gods she is specialized to Hera in many of the 
later poets, e.g. Calliin. Del. 228 ff., where she sleeps 
under her throne like a dog; liomer represents Zeus as 
her usual employer. 

In her earliest appearances in art (Francois vase and 
other early sixth century Attic vases) she is wingless and 
dressed like Hermes in short chiton and winged boots. 
Later her dress may be long or short but she is always 
winged. She carries the herald’s staff. As a lone traveller 
she is sometimes beset by satyrs or centaurs. Already on 
the Parthenon frieze she stands close by Hera. 

H.J R.;C. M. R. 

IRON. The earliest specimens are mainly of meteoric 
origin, though smelted iron belonging to the third millen- 
nium has been found in Mesopotamia. Probably meteoric 
iron was used for Mycenaean jewellery, and Homer 
mentions it as a valuable metal. It normally contains 
much nickel. In the thirteenth century it was mined in 
Hittite territory, though it is unknown if the later famous 
C-halybes (q.v.) were its discoverers. It appears suddenly 
as the material for weapons in Greece in perhaps the 
eleventh century. The change was probably due to the 
failure of bronze-supplies, as in other countries the re- 
placement was gradual. It was hardly an advance, as early 
iron was of uncertain quality. Homer speaks of an non 
knife, but has no explicit reference to iron swords. 

Greece possesses small iron-deposits, but the main 
sources in classical times were Elba and the Chalybes 
country behind Trapczus. The manufacture of iron 
articles was concentrated at Athens and the Isthmus 
States. As geographical knowledge extended, other 
sources became available. The magnetite sands of Thrace 
were used at an early date. Spanish iron was prized 
under the Roman Republic, nnd from about 40 H.c. Rome 
drew on the deposits of Noncum. The mines of inner 
Dalmatia are of later date. In many parts of Gaul are 
enormous slag-heups, and British iron was used locally. 
Indian iron is mentioned, but cannot have been of 
economic importance. Egypt did not obtain iron before 
contact with Assyria ; thence iron-working reached Mcroe 
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in the later centuries b.c. and was diffused fairly rapidly 
through barbarian Africa. 

The furnaces of the ancients could not normally 
produce enst iron. Statues were made by chasing pure 
wrought iron. Weapons were of mild steel, which was 
produced without understanding the reactions involved. 
Quenching to harden is known as early as Homer, and 
certain waters were thought (without real reason) to be 
particularly suitable. The Romans understood intentional 
carburization and annealing, and by complicated dama- 
scening they produced blades which would not snap. 
They did not use water-power, and nil iron-working was 
by hand. Semi-nomadic natives often reduced the ore in 
the mountains, and sold the blooms at cities or at military 
forts, where they were forged into tools. 

() Davies, Roman Mines in Europe (1935); Forbes, Stud . Anc. 
Technol. ix, E. Hu line, Trans Netucomen Sot. xviii (1937 B). 1B1. 

U. L). 

ISAEUS (i) (c. 420-350 u.c.). Nothing is known with 
certainty about the life of this orator; it is even doubtful 
whether he was an Athenian by birth, and some ancient 
authorities call him a Chalcidian. Traditionally he was 
a pupil of Isocrates and a teacher of Demosthenes. His 
political views, if he had any, were never allowed to 
intrude into his speeches, which were all composed for 
delivery by others. All the extant speeches are concerned 
directly or indirectly with questions of inheritance. The 
earliest of these, if we follow Jehb ( Attic Orators (1875) 
it. 350), is Or. 5, which he assigns to the year 390 B.c., but 
a later date (372) is possible, in which case the earliest 
is 377. The date of the latest is c. 353. 

Works. Of fifty speeches which the biographer (Ps.- 
Plutarch) considered genuine we possess eleven and the 
fiagment of a twelfth. Six deal with disputed inheritance. 
Three refer to prosecutions for false witness in testa- 
mentary cases. On the estate of H amnios throws light on 
the Athenian law of collateral succession. In the Euphi- 
letus the speaker appeals to have his name restored to the 
roll of his deme. Dionysius quotes a fragment from the 
Eumathes for comparison with the style of Lysias. 

Isaeus is our chief authority for the laws of inheritance, 
in which he was an expert. In addition to his minute 
legal knowledge, he possessed a singular skill in stating 
a case, so that the most complicated pleadings assume, 
under his treatment, the appearance of lucidity. His 
language is comparable to that of Lysias for simplicity, 
but he uses a certain number of words which have 
a poetical association, and some few colloquialisms. 
Dionysius considered him artificial in comparison with 
Lysias, but the examples which the critic gives do not 
make this statement obvious. His efficiency is beyond 
question; to read his speeches is a fine intellectual exer- 
cise ; but he makes no appeal to the senses. 

For gcitcra] hihliujrriiphy see A'l'i II ORATORS. 

Text. Tcuhncr (Thulheirn, IQ03). 

Commentary W. Wyae (1904) 

Text and Translation L. S. Forster (I.oeh); P Roussel (Bud£). 

Index. VV. A. Gohgher and W. ,S. Magumness (iq(>4). 

J. F. D. 

ISAEUS (2) (1st c. A.D.), Syrian rhetor, famous in 
Trajan’s time at Rome for improvisation and for impas- 
sioned and epigrammatic utterance (Pliny, Ep. 2. 3 ; Juv. 
3 - 74 >- 

ISAGOGIC LITERATURE denotes didactic com- 
positions addressed to particular recipients and intended 
as an introduction (tiaayuiyri) to the knowledge of a 
science or to the practice of an art or of an activity, 
administrative or political. It seems to be a form of 
writing first used by the Stoics. The word is used in 
Latin under its Greek form or latinized, isagoga (Gell. 1. 


2. 6; 14. 7. 2; 16. 8. 1). Sometimes it is rendered by 
mstitutio or introduetio. An author occasionally employs 
the method of question and answer, and often divides 
his work into two principal parts, ars and artifex : e.g. 
Quintilian books 2-11, ars oratoria \ book 12, orator. But 
it is now impossible to make a clean distinction between 
fioaytoyat and actual handbooks, r/gveu, artes. Works 
which have been assigned to the former category may 
well belong to the latter: Cato, Varro, Columella, their 
treatises on agriculture; Cicero, Partitiones oratoriae ; 
[Q. Cicerol, Commentanolum petitinms\ Horace, EpistuJa 
ad Pisones , Vitruvius, De Architect ura ; Celsus, De 
Medicina\ Frontinus, De Aquis\ Quintilian, Institutio 
oratorio m t Vegctius, Epitoma rei militaris. 

L Merc klin, Ehilol 1X49, J.ihn, her SAchs C 7 a. W r nr. 1850; 
E. Nordcn, Hernia 1905. 50K IT , C. O. Drink, Horace on Eoctry 
(19(13). 22 tf C.b..G.W.W. 

ISAURLA. A small and wild country on the north face 
of Mt. Taurus. The Isaurians first appear about 325 B.c., 
when they murdered the Macedonian governor Balacrus. 
For this they were punished by Perdiccas; Diodorus (18. 
22) speaks of their ‘city* (Isaura) as full of silver and gold, 
’as if it had long been prosperous’. Subsequently they 
maintained their independence as a community of 
villages, living largely by banditry, till they were subdued 
in 76-75 b.c. by Servilius(q.v. i)Vatia, who thus acquired 
the cognomen Isauricus. Included first in the province of 
Cilicia (q.v.), then in that of Galatia, the country re- 
mained backward; of its two chief towns, Isaura Vctus 
and Nova, the former achieved the rank of a city under 
the early Empire, the latter not until the fifth century. 

G. L. D. 

ISCA, British river-name, hence applied to sites on 
rivers so called : 

(1) Ptolemy’s Isca (2. 3. 3), where he fixes the Second 
Legion (ibid. 14), is apparently a site on the Axe (Bradley, 
Archaeologist xlvui. 390). 

(2) Modern Exeter on the Exe was occupied as a civil 
settlement under Claudius and became a walled town 
(earth-bank c. 150, stone wall c. 200), the capital of the 
Dumnonn, with trading connexions (A. Fox, Roman 
Exeter (1952)). 

(3) Modern Caerleon on the LJsk was probably from 
c. a.d. 75 the fortress of Legio II Augusta. Originally 
consisting of timber buildings surrounded by a clay 
bank, it was gradually rebuilt in stone, and its bank 
fronted with a stone revetment from 99/100 (jfRS 1928, 
21 1). During periods of reduced occupation in the 
second century its buildings decayed ; but a complete 
overhaul occurred under Sevcrus and his successors; a 
partial rebuilding is recorded 254-60 (ILS 537). The 
legion left Isca towards the end of the century. Christian 
martyrs Aaron and Julius may be realities (Gildas, 10), 
but an archbishopric is fabulous. Administrative build- 
ings (including a hospital ?), barrack-blocks, and, of extra- 
mural works, an amphitheatre and baths have been 
excavated. 

Archaeologia Catnbrrnsis lxxxiv-lxxxvii (1929-32). xc^ (1915); 
Archaenlogia lxxviu (192H), inff (amphitheatre), V. E. Naah- 
W ill 1 am .s. The Roman Frontier in Wales (1954), iU ft. C E. S. 

ISCHIA, ancient Pittekoussai (Pithecusae) and Aenaria 
(Inarime in Virgil and other poets), the largest island in 
the Gulf of Naples. It was settled, prior to the foundation 
of Cumae, by Chalcidians and Eretrians, presumably 
as a centre of trade with Etruria and as a port of call 
on the route to the metal-rich region of north-west 
Tuscany. The acropolis of the Greek town of Pittekoussai, 
on Monte Vico, was in use continuously from the eighth to 
the first century B.c., and had previously been inhabited 
in the Bronze and Iron Ages; sixth-fifth century Greek 
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temple terracottas have been found there. The eighth 
and seventh century tombs, revealed in the excavations 
started in 1952 m the Valle San Montano cemetery at the 
foot ot Monte Vico, near Lacco Ameno, have produced 
vases and other objects imported from Corinth, Athens, 
Euboea, north Syria, Phoenicia, Egypt (a liocchoris 
scarab may be compared to the Bocchoris vase from 
Tarquinn, q.v.), Etruria, and Apulia, including a vase 
(c. 730-720) inscribed with Greek verses mentioning the 
Homeric king Nestor, and another, depicting a shipwreck 
(the first example of Greek Geometric figurative painting 
found m Italy). Ischia was subject to volcanic outbursts 
and noted fur its medicinal warm springs. Its clay, Irom 
the hills above Casamicciola, was the best available to the 
potters ot Campania, and remained in general use on the 
island until after the Second World War. 

(» Huchner and A Kittmann, Originc r pasuitn deH’isnla if Ischia 
(1Q48), t_r lluchnrr, .din e Mem. Sm. MagfUl (.Incia jij54, 1 H , ul-, 
Jihm. Mitt, ujgj 4, j7 H , id- and (J. I*'. Kuhho, Head. Line 1955, 
215 IT ; O I’upr, CR 9S fT , S Hostu co, /*/* 1957, 215 if , 

S Hrunm.Mter, Opusc. Romano 19(12, i Ti 5 H ; Ct lluchnrr, Atti III 
Cam. Stiidi Magna (Irecia ji/n, 2(»| tf.; II Nlet/^pr. Rev. El. Anc. 
19^5. 310 . Cj. HulUiilt and J. Un.trdm.ui, JfL)AI 1 9(1(1, 1 tl. 

L) W. K II. 

ISIDORUS (1), a Greek of Cliarax, near Tigris mouth, 
wrote c. A.n 25 on Ikirthia and its pearl-fisheries (Ath. 
3. 93 d), and, to judge from Pliny, a general geographical 
work, a portion perhaps ol which is the extant Era Oftol 
JlufjffiKo!, a meagre description of ‘stations' from Zeugma 
on the Euphrates through Scltuceia, Ecbatana, Rhagae, 
Caspian Gates, llvicania, Parthia, etc., to Alexandria 
( Ktimluhar ). The suggestion that lie had been sent out 
by the Emperor Augustus to get information about 
Arabian coasts, and about Parthia for young C. Caesar 
(who was killed in Armenia in A.n 4), rests on the assump- 
tion that Pliny in 6. 141 calls Isidorus ‘Dionysius* by 
mistake. 

(KIM 1 Kxr tt , 241 IT , IUi I / 781 , \Y. Sduifl, The Put ih Stations 
of i of c (i.ji 4 ) 1: . li. W. 

ISIDORUS (2) HISPALENSIS, bishop of Seville 
(c. A.D. 602-36), one of the most important links between 
the learning of antiquity and the Middle Ages. Ilis chief 
woiks were (1) Ghromm Alnjnra, a history extending to 
his own times; (2) Historic! (Jothnrurn, preserved in two 
editions; (1) He nature! rerum, (4) Differentiae, in two 
books, (0 Quaestwnes in vrtus Test amentum; (6) Etymolo- 
gnie or Onlines (now divided into twenty books), a widely 
used encyclopaedia which deals not only with the seven 
liberal arts but also with geography, law, medicine, 
natural history, prodigies, gems, foods, drinks, etc. (See 
Fncyclopaedic iharning) Though Isidore docs not 
often mention his sources, it is clear that he gathered his 
information from a wide range of authorities (including 
Pliny and Suetonius). 

Mi^ne, J'f , Ixxvi Iwxiv, l‘.l ymnlo^uir, cJ W M landsav (2 
vnU , 19T1) M Muriitiics, (Irschiehte der lot I. if des Ahrtelalters 
( 1 y 1 o — J 1), l 52 H , J. Fonimnc, Isidore de Scr'illc (1959) J. K. M. 

ISIGONUS of Nieaea (1st c. B.c. or 1st c. A.D.), a writer 
of paradoxt 1 (.tee PARAnoxounAritiiRS), who probably drew 
to some extent on Varro, and was himself drawn upon 
by Pliny the Elder. 

A. Weslermann, Paradoxogtaphi (18 jq), 162 f. , Fdrlt m. fi 74. 

ISIS, in Egyptian religion, was the wife of Osiris and 
the mother of Horus. In addition to her position as a 
national deity in Egypt, Isis acquired in the Hellenistic 
age a new rank as a leading goddess of the Mediterranean 
world. Her worship was established in Piraeus by the 
fourth century by Egyptians residing there. Most of the 
foundations of her cult in the Aegean area during this 
period, however, included her as a member of the new 


Hellenistic cult of the Egyptian denies (q.v.) along with 
Sarapis, Harpocratcs, and Anuhis (qq v.). Many of 
these cults in the Greek cities soon became public ones 
and were managed by priests who were magistrates of 
the State. Yet one finds attached to some of these public 
cults such groups as the melnnephorni , a fact which 
indicates that there probably was some sort of periodic 
ritual or ceremony carried on. The cult of these gods was 
highly Hcllemzed, at least in externals: the statues and 
temples are frequently Greek in design and execution, the 
priests, in Greece at least, are usually rivic functionaries, 
and the language ot the cult is Greek. The practices of 
the cull, such as incubation, the interpretation of dreams, 
festive banquets, and cult societies, have a Hellenic 
character, though there arc Egyptian analogies for many 
ot them. I lerodotus had identified Isis with Dcrneter, hut 
in the early Hellenistic age she is identified, via llathor, 
with Aphrodite, with Arsmne II the wife of Ptolemy II, 
and with later Ptolemaic queens. The plastic representa- 
tion ol her in Greece is almost uniformly Hellenic in 
character, portraying her with the ancient Egyptian head- 
dress, in a long garment with a characteristic knot of 
drapery on the breast. In her most Hellenic form she is 
shown with serene, ideal, and typically Greek features, 
with no head-dress, but a curl or braid of hair hanging 
down each side of her lace. Isis came inoic* and more to 
mean all things to all men. In the great hymns which 
celebrate her manifold accomplishments, virtues, and 
miracles, she is addressed .is ‘O Thou ot countless Names', 
and is identified with many and varied goddesses. Al- 
though the cult nt Isis had, in many instances in Greece, 
the external appearance of a typical public city-state cult, 
it had also, to some extent in Greece nnd in the West, 
the characteristics of a mystery cult ns well. The range of 
experience involved in participation in the cult runs all 
the wav from individual initiatory rites to the elaborate 
cult drama which celebrated the old mvth of the death 
and resurrection ot Osins. At Rome, Pompeii, near 
Corinth, and probably ut other places the elaborate mys- 
teries of Isis were carried out. At the numerous other 
temples of Isis which we know in the Graeco-Roman 
world it is frequently difficult to say just what foim the 
ritual of the cult assumed. Prominent among the charac- 
teristics of the cult of Isis which distinguished it from 
ordinary Greek and Roman cults were the appearances 
of an Egyptian professional priesthood, the regular ritual, 
the use ot sacred waiter fiom the Nile, elaborate proces- 
sions, penitents, dances, and the use of musical accom- 
paniments. Certain festivals were of especial importance, 
one of the most significant being the Ploiaphesia which 
marked the opening of the season of navigation. That 
these Mysteries and their attendant ritual could awaken 
a deep religious emotion is testified by the conversion of 
Euems which Apulcius describes (Met. book 11). Of all 
the temples of Isis known to us, the one nt Pompeii is 
most perfectly preserved. Here we find at the top of a 
flight of steps a high platform upon which sacred rites 
were performed, a cistern for holding Nile-vvater, homes 
or cells for the priests, and many of the other arrange- 
ments necessary for the celebration of the worship. 
Although Sarapis and other deities of the group associa- 
ted with Isis were worshipped in her temples, it is she 
who appears as the chief deity, occupying the place that 
Sarapis had frequently held in the public cults of Greece. 
The goddess Isis as she was presented in the Mysteries, 
however, must have drawm a more devoted and signi- 
ficant type of worship than was ever inspired hv a civic 
deity. Not only are the statues and monuments of her 
worship found in all parts of the Roman Empire and her 
symbols quite commonly used on rings, gems, pins, and 
other jewellery, but many grave reliefs and tombs show 
representations of her symbols, particularly the sis t rum 
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and the situla. The deceased, if a woman, was frequently 
portrayed on the funeral monument in the costume 
characteristic of the deity. 

ANCILNI SoiJHCliS W. 1 ’cck, Der IfisJiymnui von Andros und 
venvandte Tevte (1Q30) For the Iseum at Pompeii see Mau-Kt-lsey, 
Pompeii J (1902), 168 fl. F01 other aourcea see under sahapis and 
WJYPT 1 AN OKI I I KS 

Modern Lit THAT! irf In addition to the literature cited under 
sahapis and hjyptian urn ii* the following are impoilant A F.rman, 
Die Religion Her A gyp ter (19.14), W llrexler, ' Inis' in Rohdicr'a 
Dexikon; A D Nock, 111 ('A 1 1 xu; K. Merkclhach, Jsisfeste in 
griechuc/i-rbmisc/ier Zeit (19(13). ' 1 '. A R. 

ISOCRATES (q 3 fi- 338 h.(\), Athenian orator of central 
importance. Although he lacked the voice and the con- 
fidence ever to address a large audience and so played no 
direct part in the affairs of the State, his written speeches, 
which presumably were of some influence on puhlic 
opinion, provide us with a most valuable commentary on 
the great political issues of the fourth century. His system 
of education in rhetoric exercised a profound eficct on 
both the written and the spoken woid: his many pupils 
included the historians Ephorus and Theopornpus (3), 
the atthidographer Androtion, and the orators Hypendes 
and Isaeus (1 ) (qq.v,). Judgements of his importance have 
variously treated him as the prophet of the Hellenistic 
world, and as the specious adulator of personal mlers, 
but, admired or contemned, he cannot be neglected in 
the study of his age. 

1. 1 A ff. As son of a rich man, he studied under Pi-a- 
dieus, Gorgias (1) in Thessaly, Tisias, and the moderate 
oligarch, Theramenes. He was also a follower of Socrates 
(1) (qq.v.). Thus, while the Peloponnesian War was 
destroying both his father’s fortune and his city’s, he 
was receiving his education from teachers who included 
the critics of democracy and empire, and the effect was 
lasting. 

In tiie 3 90s he turned his theoretical training to account 
and wrote speeches for others to use in the courts. 
Orations 16-21 belong to this early phase. Soon discon- 
tented with the profession of logoff raphos , he began to 
train others in rhetoric. In Against the Sophists he adver- 
tised his principles, and of the early writings the Helen 
and Uusiris displayed his skill on themes already treated 
by others. It was perhaps m this period before the King’s 
Peace that he opened a school on Chios. The Panrgyricus , 
published in 380 after ten years of composition, was lus 
version of a conventional subject celebrated by Gorgias 
and Lysias; its demand that the Greeks unite under the 
shared hegemony of Athens and Sparta w ,J «is familiar, and 
the long period of composition suggests that it was in- 
tended to be an enduring masterpiece of its kind, not, as 
some have supposed, a topical pica for the establishment 
of the Second Athenian League. One of Isocrates’ most 
distinguished pupils was Timotheus (q.v. 2) whom at 
some stage Isocrates had accompanied on campaign and 
served by writing his dispatches to the Athenian people, 
and as a result of Timotheus* successes Athens was able 
in 375 to make the peace which embodied the principle 
of the shared hegemony. Dspite the fact that Persia’s 
position in the peace W'a.s unchanged, Isocrates lauded it, 
perhaps partly on personal grounds, and began to address 
pleas, very similar in form to the Philippus of 346, to 
eminent individuals begging them to assume the lead 
against Persia, first Agesilaus, then Dionysius i, then 
Alexander (5) of Pherae (qq.v.) (cf. Speusippus’ Letter to 
Philip 13) and later perhaps Archidamus (cf. Epistle 9, of 
doubtful authenticity). Their reaction is not recorded, 
nor that of other Greeks, but the ambitious proposals of 
Jason (q.v. 2) of Pherae suggest that Isocrates’ pleas 
were to some not wholly impracticable. 

In 373 when Thebes seized Plataea, he composed the 
Plataicus purporting to be a speech to the Athenian 
assembly urging reprisals, and this may have been a 


sincere manifestation of antipathy to Thebes as a disrup- 
tive rival to Athens and Sparta. Likewise the Archidamus 
(3^6), the imagined speech of the future Spartan king 
about the Peace of 366/5, may reflect Isocrates’ own 
inclinations. But other writings in this period can hardly 
be much more than rhetorical exercises, viz. the orations 
To Nicocles (c. 372), Nicocles (c. 368), and Ev agar as ( c . 

The failure of Athens in the Social War and the peril- 
ous financial position of the State in 355 stirred Isocrates 
to denounce in the De Pace the war policy of the imperial- 
ists as the way to bankruptcy, and to demand, in place of 
the limited peace being made with the allies, a Common 
Peace and the solution of economic difficulties by the 
foundation of colonics in Thrace: on the question of a 
Panhcllcnic crusade the speech is strikingly silent; the 
Persian ultimatum of 355 had ruled it our for the moment. 
The speech is a companion piece to the Poroi of Xenophon 
(q.v. 1); both writings illuminate the financial and foreign 
policy of Eubulus(q.v. 1 ). Shortly after in the Aeropagiticus 
Isocrates advocated return to a sober constitution under 
which the Areopagus (q.v.) would exercise its ancient 
general supervision of all aspects of life: although some 
would ascribe the speech to the period before the Social 
War, it probably belongs to 354 when the supporters 
of Chares (q.v. 1) were beginning to raise their heads 
again, and in view of the impending prosecution of 
Timotheus Isocrates may have been in a gloomy mood 
about the future of Athens under its existing constitution. 
The treatise must have made a curious impression on his 
countrymen. Certainly by 353 Isocrates was veiy much 
on the defensive. By then he had amassed wealth unpre- 
cedented for Ins profession, and by the law of Penandcr 
( ? 357) he bad become liable to frequent tricrarclnes ; 
challenged in 354/3 to an antidosis (q.v.), Isocrates had 
emerged from the court unsuccessful and, imagining 
himself as a second Sociatcs, felt mou*d to write his 
apologia in the Antidosis of 353, in whi.-li he cuticized 
lus rivals and gave some account of what he himself 
professed. This is the chief source of our knowledge of 
his system of education. 

In 346 he published his most important treatise, 
the Philippus. Written hetween the voting of the Peace 
of Philocratcs and Philip’s intervention 111 Phocis, it 
expounded afresh the programme of the Pnnegyricus 
and tallied on Philip irpmiTyvai Ty<; re ran 1 EWyvusv 
d/ioroi'ac kill ti/v fnl to us' f}apf$d.povs r/r/ifirtiris' (§ 16) and 
to relieve the misery of Greece by planting colonies in 
the western satrapies of the Persian Empire (§ 120). I11 
the following year, when Philip instead of beginning the 
crusade had got himself wounded in war against north- 
ern barbarians, Isocrates sent a further letter {Epistle 2) 
urging Philip to begin the campaign against Persia and 
so acquit himself of slanderous accusations about his real 
intentions; there is no suggestion here that Isocrates 
thought of a League of Corinth as the necessary instru- 
ment for Philip’s prostasia of 'the concord of the I Icllenes’. 
We do not know how Isocrates reacted to Philip’s pro- 
posal to extend the peace brought in 344 by his old pupil 
Python, but shortly after the collapse of tins diplomatic 
initiative in early 342, he began the last of his great 
treatises, the Panalhenaicus , the completion ol which was 
delayed by illness until 339. It was- in part personal 
apologia, in part a comprehensive comparison of Athens 
and Sparta greatly to the glory of the former. Nowhere 
did he manifest any further interest in the great theme of 
the Panegyncus and the Philippus. Events had disap- 
pointed him and the epistles To Alexander (? 342) and 
To Antipater (?34o) were purely personal. One last 
effort remained. After discussion with Antipater (q.v. 1), 
when after Chacronca he came to negotiate, Isocrates 
wrote an appeal to Philip {Epistle 3) to set about the 
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programme of the Philippus. The Peace of Demades was 
the answer, and at the time of the annual burial of the 
dead in autumn 338 Isocrates starved himself to death. 

2 . Significance. In the realm of political ideas large 
claims have been made for Isocrates as the man who 
inspired Philip with the idea of attacking Persia, who 
envisaged not only the form of Hellenic league that 
established concord and defined the relation of Greece 
and the Macedonian kings but also the flowering of Greek 
culture in the Hellenistic world. These claims cannot be 
substantiated. The various writings addressed to Philip 
probably helped Philip to form a clearer idea of the 
nature and strength ol the Panhellenist movement the 
support of which he needed, but that they did more is a 
conjecture against which Isocrates’ own words in h'pistle 
3 (§ 3) contend. His ideas about the partnership of 
Philip and the Greeks appear from the treatises to have 
been very imprecise, and the fact that he was said to have 
sent substantially the same epistle to Philip as to Agcailaus 
suggests that he sought little more than a good general 
for the campaign. As to the role of the new colonies, he 
appears not to have thought of a dispersion of Greeks 
beyond Asia Minor and far from the leavening of barbnry 
he spoke as it Greek cities would form separate free 
entities surrounded bv barbarians, ruled as barbarians 
had to be ruled. For the colonies were to effect merely 
the removal from Greece of the impoverished, and he had 
no vision of the prospentv that could and did flow from 
the creation of new tiadmg areas. On the other hand, 
Isocrates did provide answers to the two great problems 
ol his age, viz. the discord within cities due to poverty 
and the discord between cities due to petty ambitions 
and rivalries, and one has only to compare the views of 
Plato and Aristotle to see that, naive as Isociatcs seems, 
he was by far the most practical; neither of the philo- 
sophers explained how cities were to be kept from 
destroying each other and their plans for ensuring con- 
cord within the city by controlling the growth of popula- 
tion contrast unfavourably with Isocrates’ proposals to 
settle 111 prosperity those whose poverty was the source 
of revolutionary violence. 

Much lias been made of the somewhat imprecise pro- 
posals for curing the ills of democracy in the Area - 
pngitinis. It is to he noted that these proposals are part of 
a long tradition deriving from his early master, Thera- 
rnenes, and found fulfilment in the arrangements of 
Demetrius (q.v. 3) of Phulciunr Isocrates was not alone. 
In Ins othci writings the tone is very different, and this 
outburst mav have been occasioned largely hy the serious 
condition of Athens after the Social War. 

In the history of education Isocrates has an important 
place. The details of his system remain somewhat ob- 
scure, but it would seem that his pupils received under 
his personal supervision a course of instruction which 
was neither purely speculative nor a mere training in 
rhetoric. Ilis relation to Socrates and Plato remains 
matter for debate. 

3. Writings. Of the sixty orations extant under his 
name in Homan times, twenty-five were considered 
genuine hy Dionysius (q.v. 7), and twenty-eight by 
Caccihus (q,v. 4). Twenty-one survive today; six are 
court speeches. Of the nine letters extant the authenticity 
of 1,3,4, and 9 has been questioned but never disproved. 

The works of Isocrates represent Attic prose m its 
most elaborate form. Dionysius (Comp. 23) compared 
it to ‘closely woven material’, or ‘a picture in which the 
lights melt imperceptibly into snadows’. He seems, in 
fact, to have paid more attention to mere expression than 
any other Greek writer. lie was so careful to avoid 
hiatus that Dionysius could find no single instance in 
the whole of the Areopagiticw, he was very sparing even 
in the elision of short vowels, and crasis, except of ko .1 


and dv, occurs rarely. Dissonance of consonants, due to 
the repetition of similar syllables in successive words, 
and the combination of letters which are haid to pro- 
nounce together, is similarly avoided. These objects are 
attained without any perceptible dislocation of the natural 
order of words. Another characteristic of the style is 
the author’s attention to rhythm; though avoiding 
poetical metres, he considered that prose should have 
rhythms of its own, and approved of certain combina- 
tions of trochee and iambus. His periods are artistic and 
elaborate; the structure of some of the longer sentences 
is so complex that he overreaches himself; he sacrifices 
lucidity to form, and becomes monotonous. His vocabu- 
lary is almost as pure as that of Lysias, but while the 
simplicity of Lysias appears natural, the smoothness of 
Isocrates is studied. 

For jfcnerul bibliography see attic ora 1 011s Valuable brief account 
in C; Kennedy, Art of Persuasion in Grtece (1963), 174 fr Fairly full 
luhliogi unhy in K. Mikkula, I sw rates, seine Ansi fiauungeu tm Lichte 
seiner ,Srnnften (I lelsinki, 1954), 2t)7 f Uerenl woik on I is ievicwed 
by U Albini in A tent r Homo 1961, iq] IT 

Text. Teubner (Iiensc-lcr-blasi, 1879), with app. ml F Ilrerup 
(vul. i, I got)). 

TkXi and Translation. Norlin nnd van Honk, 3'vols. (Loch); 
Malhieu ami Hrcmond, 4 vols (l)ud<<) 

Special Smuts. Lis Idees pot. d'l , (J Muthieu (1921), N II. 
llayncH, Hxzantitu Studies and other Fssavs (1955), >44 ff . F C'loclnf, 
Isocrate et son temps (1963), and foi his place in the history of educa- 
tion see W. larger, Paideia ill (Fngl transl 194s), and 11 I Marrou, 
Ihstoire de /’ education dam Vantiquite b (lyhs). 

Index S. Preuss (1904). (;. L. C. 

ISOPOLITEIA is a term that probably originated in 
the practice of granting citizenship to new citizens on 
terms of equality with older citizens and thus means 
practically the same as politcia. The word was used 
frequently in grants to individuals but also became a 
technical term, used both in documents and literature, 
for grants to the entire citizen body of a State and particu- 
larly for icciprocal grants between two States. This use 
of the term occurs first in the second half of the third 
century, though the institution existed enrlici ; a uni- 
lateral grant occurs as early as 40S/4 R.c. (Athens to the 
Samians), and there were several reciprocal grants in the 
fourth century. Cities connected hy isopoliteia were not 
merged but remained distinct, in fact isopoliteia is 
included in several treaties of alliance. Instead, the 
citizens of one State became potential citizens of the 
other; to become active citizens it was necessary to 
establish residence and he registered. For the others 
there were such privileges as ern tests (the right to own 
land), eptRamia (the right to contract a man iage), and the 
right to trade without paying import and export duties. 
Isopoliteia was used extensively by Miletus and the 
Aetolians. 

ANCIENT Sourcps F.xamplca of document'! SIG nG, 172, 421, 
472, 522, 633, GDI 4940, 5°JV 40. 5075 . 51 &. 1 - 5 * At ilet i, pi. 3, 
nos 136-7, 141-3, 146 

Mount N Litthatiiiif C Llctivain in Dai -San , s v ; F Srnnto, 
Das gnedtisclie Huigeirecht (1K92), cb 2; CJ IiusnU, Gnechische 
Siaatskunde* (1920-6), index, V. FhrenberR, Greek .State (1960), 
106 f. ; J A O Larsen, Greek Federal Stales (1968), 262 fl 

J. A. O. L. 

ISTER was the name given by the Greeks to the lower 
Danube. From a knowledge of its estuary, where they 
established a colony before 600 h.c. (see istria 1), the 
Greeks drew conclusions as to the size of the Danube. 
Hesiod mentioned it ns one of the four great streams of 
the world (Theotf. 337). Herodotus regarded it as the 
largest river of Europe and a northern counterpart to 
the Nile (4. 47-51). He correctly slated that it had a 
constant volume of water, but mistakenly assumed that 
its last bend was to the south and was quite in the dark ns 
to its source. In the third and second centuries the 
Greeks probably ascended as far as the Iron Gates, 
but they remained ignorant as to the river’s upper 
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course; perhaps misled by a vague inkling of the river 
Save, and by the name of the Histri in the hinterland 
of Trieste, they imagined that the Istcr threw off an 
arm into the Adriatic. This error was corrected by the 
Homan advance from Italy into the Danube basin alter 
200 B.C.; the identity of the Is ter with the Danuvius 
was probably established during Octavian’s Illyrian 
campaign in 35 b.c. (Sail. Hist. fr. 79). See also danuvius. 

M, L\ 

ISTER of Cyrcnc (r. 250-200 u.c.), pupil of Callimachus. 
His chief woik was concerned with the mythical period 
of Attica in at least fourteen books, quoted under various 
titles, Uvi'uywyi) riov At0l6uh’, / Ittiku , etc. Contrary 
to the practice of the other atthidographers, lsler in none 
of the fragments refers, to the historical period, and there 
is no tiaee of any chronological airangement. He was 
concerned with the earlier period of Attic history which 
in Androtion and Plulochorus had receded into the back- 
ground. Accounts of festivals and cults appear in widely 
different hooks, which suggests n subject system, perhaps 
by kings or localities. It was a compilation from the 
earlier atthidographers dealing only with the mythical 
period, and the last in the series of ArOtbeg. Another 
work (AriiKTn.) in four to five books also dealt with 
matters of interest in Attic history. 

FGiHinti. 3 j 4 . c ’ L n. 

ISTHMIA. The Isthmian Games were athletic com- 
petitions held at Corinth in honour of Poseidon, the 
prize being a crown of wild celery. According to one 
legend they were founded by Sisyphus, king of Corinth, 
to commemorate his kinsman the sea-god Melicertes 
Palaemon. The Athenians preferred the story that they 
were established by Theseus alter he had killed the 
robber duel Sitiis. This was one reason why the 
Athenians especially patronized the Isthmian Games, hut 
there were others: the journey was easily made, Corinth 
was the pleasure city of Greece, and, although there was 
less parade, there were more amusements at the Isthmian 
than at the other three festivals. It was at the Isthmian 
Games in 412, when Athenians as well as Peloponnesians 
and others were present, that the Athenians heard of 
the riouble that was brewing 111 Chios (Thuc. S. 10). They 
were definitely organized, ns an international festival held 
in every second year, in 581 U.c. V A VV ; U L II. 

ISTRIA (1) or ISTRUS, a Milesian colom, situated 
on a promontor> r (or island) south of the Danube estuary. 
Founded in 657 according to Eusebius, but late sevenlh- 
century material is the earliest revealed to date by the 
considerable excavations. These excavations, together 
with the inscriptions and coins, make Istna one of the 
hest-known colonies of the Pontus. Tt traded extensively 
from the sixth century with most Greek commercial 
centres, notably Miletus, Rhodes, Samos, Chios, Thasos, 
and Sinope. It sent Greek goods, especially wine and oil, 
far into rhe interior, all over the Dohnija, up the Danube 
and bevond the river to the north. Its independence was 
ended by M. Lucullus, wdio brought it under Homan 
rule in 72 li.c. The city was occupied till early m the 
seventh century A.D. 

J. Honrdrmtn, The Greeks Overseas (1064). 2«?7 ff- , V. Canararhp, 
Impart ul Amforelar Atampilate La Jsttta ( 1 057 )- A. J. G. 

ISTRIA (2) or HISTRIA, a peninsula at the north- 
eastern extremity of the Adriatic, lying between Venetia 
and Illyricum and extending inland towards the Julian 
Alps. The Illyrian Istri inhabited the peninsula, eastward 
to the plateau of the Cicceria and Monte Maggiore, and 
to the river Arsia; the western strip of the Istrian penin- 
sula was inhabited by the Liburni. The Istri were known 


as pirates (Livy 10. 2. 4), but Rome did not interfere 
before 221 H.C., when the Istri seized a ship carrying corn. 
How far they were subdued then is not known, since the 
Second Punic War must have hindered the Romans from 
establishing their power in Istna. As the Jstri showed a 
hostile attitude when Aquileia was founded, the Romans 
conquered them after capturing their chief settlement 
(178-177); however, they did not cease to threaten 
Aquileia thereafter, e.g. in 171 (Livy?43. 1. 5). In 129 
b.c. the Istri were among a number of tribes 111 the north- 
east of Italy who surrendered to C. Scmpronius Tuditanus 
(Imcr. Ital. xiu. 3. go. Cf. Attn, eptgr. 1953, os)- In 52 
the Istri uttacked Tergeste (Trieste), to whose aid Caesar 
sent tioops (Caes. BGulI. 8. 24); this w’ns probably their 
reason for siding with Pompey in the Civil War. In the 
west their territory must once have reached the Timavus 
(Strabo 5. 9, 21 5 c), but the Formio was made the lrontier 
in the first century u.c., no doubt because the Celtic 
Carni occupied the territory round Tergeste. Istna, 
which whs part of lUvricuin during the Republic, be- 
came part of Italy under Augustus and with Venetia 
formed ret^to X. The boundary with Illyricum was the 
river Arsia. 

II Nisscn, Jtalische Landeskunde 11 1 (1002) 217 fT ; A CJturs. 

' purse hun gen ul»P! untlUeii Villi nl>mi hi Sutlisli icli , jfOAI 
oy IT , A. Gnirs, I stria ptaerotnana (11125), .iM.liaefilogic.il re|ioils 111 
Not Seas , A Dcpinssi, Mstna im hnco logic:! (irjio-.u)', Aevum 
igil, 27yrt.. 'Noti/nuio urclieologic-o’ in Atti r Aleut d S 01 
Jstrmna d A*<)\ e *S 'tor pattia 1028 11 .; A Ucgliissi, It tutifiue nuiil- 
ortintalr tlrtl' Italia Minima (iijs 4 ). t ul insci iprion., Inirr llal tv, 

lu« 1 _ 4 (1034 '5<) >'■ A. W h . J J w. 

ISYLLUS of Epidaurus, author of six poems found 
inscribed at Epidaurus in a hand of about 300 u.c. Nos. 

1 and J 1 1 are dedications, the first in trochaic tetrameters, 
the other in an elegiac couplet followed by three hexa- 
meters. 11 is a hexameter poem in which the poet praises 
himself for the introduction of a procession to I'hoeluis 
and Aselepiiis to Epidaurus. IV is a pa' »n to Apollo and 
Asclepius, and V a hymn in hexameters to Asclepms, in 
which the poet thanks the god for defending Sparta from 
the attack of King Philip, and which may refer to the war 
of 318 u.c. The poems have little poetical merit. 

1‘owcll, Call. Alex n: fi. C M H 

1 TALIGA (modern Santiponce near Seville) was 
founded hy Scipio Africanus as an outpost against the 
Lusitanians (206 n.c.). It received municipal status, 
prohahly from Augustus, possibly before; and it whs the 
ancestral home of three emperors, Trajan. Hadrian (who 
made it a titular colony and largely rebuilt it), and 
Theodosius 1 . Its wealth is attested bv the remains of 
the fourth largest amphitheatre of the Roman world, 
and by its coins, statues, mosaics, etc. (Seville Museum). 
The magnitude of its oil exports is indicated by the 
fragments of amphorae from Jtnhca in the Monte 
Testaccio at Home. 

C'oildc tic Aguiar, Jtnhca A Gim.111 V Utllulti, Golonni 

Aeha Augusta J tain a (Madrid, ujvo) I- J VAN N 

ITALY. The name Italia , probably a graeeized form of 
Italic Vitelia (— "calf-land’), was originally lestncted to 
the southern half of the ‘toe’ hut was gradually extended. 
By 450 B.C. it meant the region subsequently inhabited 
by the Bruttii (q.v.) (Theophr. Hist. TH. 5. 8); by 400 it 
embraced Lucama (q.v.) as well (Thuc. 6. 4; 7. 33); 
Campania (q.v.) was included after 325, and by Pyrrhus’ 
day Italia as a geographical expression meant everything 
south of Liguria and Cisalpine (q.v.) Gaul (Zonar. 8. 17); 
this area, however, only acquired political unity after the 
Social War. Cisalpine Gaul was not officially incor- 
porated until Augustus’ time when, accordingly, Italy 
reached its natural Alpine frontiers. Unofficially, how- 
ever, whatever the administrative divisions, the whole 
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country south of the Alps has been called Italy from Poly- 
bius’ time onwards. The Augustan poets also call Italy 
Hesperia ‘the western land*), Saturnia ( — strictly 
Lotium), Oenutrui ( -=~ strictly SW. Itnly), Ausoniu 
(— ‘the land ot the Ausones’, Gpica 10 the Greeks: 
strictly Campania). 

2. Italy s greatest length is roughly 700 miles; the 
greatest breadth of the peninsula proper is some 150 
miles. Its long coast-line possesses comparatively few, 
mostly indifferent, ports, Genoa, Spezia, Naples, Tarcn- 
tum, Brundisiiun, Ancona, and Pola being noteworthy 
exceptions. In compensation, however, Italy could 
exploit its central position to build a Mediterranean 
empire. Mountains, valleys, and plains in juxtaposition 
feature the Italian landscape. On the north are the 
Alps, a natural but not impassable frontier: the Carnic 
Alps pass is not formidable and the Brenner from time 
immemorial has been used by invaders attracted by 
Italy’s pleasant climate, fertility, and beauty; the Alps 
actually are steeper on the Italian side. Between Alps 
and Apennines lies the indefensible North Italian plain 
watered by the Padus (q.v.). 'The Apennines (q.v.) 
traverse peninsular Italy, impeding but not actually 
preventing communications; the ancients’ belief that 
they abounded in minerals was erroneous, since Italy 
only possessed some alluvial gold, copper (Etruria), iron 
(Elba), and marble (laguna). 

3. Despite fertile upland valleys the mountain 
districts usually permitted only a frugal existence. The 
plains, however, were amazingly productive, being en- 
riched partly by volcanic activity (Eugancan district in 
the north, Alban Hills in Eatnun (q.v.), Mons Vultur 
in Apulia (q.v.), the still-attive Vesuvius in Campania), 
partly by fertilizing silt earned down by numerous rivers 
which in winter contained adequate amounts of water. 
(Northern Italy also possessed important lakes, but not 
tent 1 al and southern Italy apart from Trasimenus, 
Kucinus, and water -filled craters like Alban us and 
A vermis.) Italy’s natural products were consequently 
abundant and varied' olives, various fruits, cereals, tim- 
bci, etc., even though some typically Italian products 
of todav, c.g oranges, wt re unknown in antiquity. The 
variety is explained chiefly b\ the varied climate, which 
is temper ale if not cold in the mountains and northern 
Italy and warm if not hot in southern It.dv. Possibly 
the ancient climate was slightly more equable; malaria 
was certainly less prevalent. Italy contained excellent 
pasturage; in many clistucls ranching supplanted agri- 
culture. Also its seas abounded m fish. 

4. Italy was thus well adapted to support human life 
and attract invaders, and actually did so from very early 
tunes. Traces of Neanderthal not to mention palaeo- 
lithic man have been found, while remains of neolithic 
people, chah olitluc terramaricuh {see TUHRAMara), and 
iron-using Villanovans (q.v.) are copious. Long before 
the rise of Koine Italy was well populated and civilized 
from end to end. On the east roast were Illyrian im- 
migrants: Veneti (?), Picentes, Messapn (qq.v.); these 
occasionally penetrated to the west. Hardy Sahelh (q.v.) 
and the related Umbrians and Volsci (qq.v.) held and 
tended to expand from the mountainous central regions. 
The southern coast-lands comprised Magna Graecia 
(q.v.). In the north Gauls began to settle c. 400. Various 
peoples inhabited the west; Ligurians, who were possibly 
of neolithic stock and originally held a wider area ; Etru- 
scans; Latini and the related Palisci and Hernici (qq.v.); 
Aurunci-Ausones and Oenotn (— Sicels?). These 
various peoples differed greatly from one another in race, 
language, and civilization, and Italy’s mountainous con- 
figuration accentuated and perpetuated their mutual 
divergencies. 

5. But ultimately they were united under the hegemony 


of Rome. Her political unification of Italy, however, 
was a protracted task finally accomplished only in 
Augustus’ day. The romamzation of Italy took much 
longer and, indeed, w F as never fully achieved. 

6 . After unifying Italy Augustus divided it into ele\en 
administrative districts. 

i. Latium, Campania, Picentini district. 

ii. Apulia, Calabria, Ilirpun district. 

iii. Lucunia, Ager lhuttius. 

iv. Region inhabited by Samnites, Frentani, Marru- 

cini, Marsi, Paeligni, Aequiculi, Vestini, Sabim. 

v. Piccnurn, Praetutln district. 

vi. Urnhriu, Ager Galhcus. 

vii. Etruria. 

vi 11. Gallia Cispadann. 

ix. Liguria. 

x. Venetia, lstria, Cenomaru district. 

xi. Gallia Transpudana. 

This arrangement lasted almost unaltered until 
Constantine’s time, when the islands were customarily 
included in Italy. 

An< 11 NT SoiJHCLS. Strabo's detailed desci iption (bki. 5 and h) 
is kockI, inter aim it toiicils Polybius’ assertion (2. 14) lliut Italy 
is triangular Pliny's account ( NN 3 3K- 132) is based on Augustus’ 
(Jonirnentanes. Pompornus Mela (2 58-71). Ptolemy (bit. 3), and 

the Liber Golomarum jil less impniLanr. Amongst ollicis Varro (Rust. 
1.2 l f ), Virgil ((7 2 13b I ), Dionysius ot Halinn naRsvis (1 3(1 f ), 
Propertius (3 22 17 t ), Pliny f//V 37 201 f ), and Huidius T'siirna- 
tmnus (2. 17 I ) extol Italy’s hi auty anil fertility. Hoads are desci ibed 
ill the Itinerant's (q v ), especially the Antonine Itinerui v (4lh-c copy 
of a work ol r. A.l> 21 2) .irul Peutnujei lan Table (q v.) which is prob- 
ably based on C'a.storius’ woi ld-map ol A Ii 3(»(> See, too, the separate 
articles via M'lMA, etc 

For cpitf rapine finds, Ree C 1 L xi and Inscnptnmes Jtahae (Italy: 
icjia ), lor an haeolouical, Natt?i cdtglt Stain, Monument t Antuhi , 
and Forma Itahae (iq?H- ) 

MomaiN LllTNATiiHi. (1) General 11 . Nissen, Itahsrhe Landt r- 
kunde (2 vols , iKHj, 1902); F. Sabin, Classical Assentations aj Placet 
i'i Italy (l T S.A 1928), 1) S Wulkci, A Geografdn vj Italy (195H); 
V. Ussnm-F. Arnaldi, Gutda alio studio della civiltd tvmana (11)50) 

i 1 3 11 

( 11 ) Special Fronomus' A. Sainhon, Marinates antique s de I'Jtahe 
( 1 ijo 3 ) , !■ rank, Eton Surrey, veils, i. v (dncuimnud) bilmnRiaphy : 
J WhaimoiiRh. Foundations of Homan Italy ( 1017 , documented). 
Maps b dim me auhenlogtcu della carta d'ltaha (1 : 100 , 000 ) Maps 
ot Islituto (jecitfrafico Mihtare (l lorencc). Itlblingi aphics fm Italian 
cities' Mau-vnn Mncklin-Mat/, Katalog der Ihbhothek cits dent sc h 
arch Inst tn Horn (1014 3 -s) Italui romana muumfu colonii 
(i 93 Q— ) M Thnjnsrn, The Italic Regions jtom August is to the 
Lombard Invasions ((. upi nliagen, 1947 ). F. T. S. 

ITHACA ('Idatc-q) is one of the loveliest islands in Greece. 
Deep bays cutting into steep hills provide scenery which 
might well inspire a poet. The English excavations have 
shown not only that Ithaca was moie important than her 
neighbours in both Homeric and Odysscan times, but 
that she was the staging post for Corinthian trade to 
Italy, up to and perhaps even after the foundation of the 
colonies. The Northern Museum houses striking Early 
Bronze Age vases from the settlement near Stavros. A 
fallcn-in cave at Tolis Bay was occupied from 
Bronze Age to Roman times. Inset lptions to Athena, 
Hern, the Nymphs, and Odysseus show its religious 
nnture. There were some Mycenaean vases, much 
Protogcometric material, and bits of twelve splendid 
Geometric tripods, one on wheels, which must recall the 
tripods brought by Odysseus ( Oil. 13. 13, 217, 363 ff.). 
A Mycenaean house was found nearby, and there were 
Mycenaean sherds all round the slopes of the buy along 
with Corinthian graves. The Museum at Vntliy contains 
the finds from another rich shrine on the shoulder of the 
hill Aetos. W. A. Heurtley called the piles of stones and 
Protogcometric sherds ‘cairns’. No human bones were 
found, the sherds were not burnt, and the pntches of black 
earth beside them were barren of offerings; so probably 
they were fallen roofs. Many of the vases were too grand 
to belong to huts, and as Protogeometric sherds were also 
scattered round the archaic ternenos, a Protogeometric 
temple seems a possible solution. One still wonders why 
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the shores round the excellent harbour of Vathy are devoid 
of antiquities and why Ithaca played no part in Classical 
Greece. 

Excavation reports in Arrhaenlogia xxxm (1840); USA xxxi, xxxiii, 
xxxv, xlii, xlui, xl vin (1930-5,1), P-K. GL 2. 2. 491 ti. S. B. 

ITHOME, a prominent and easily fortified mountain 
rising isolated in the Messenian plain (2,646 feet), was 
the rallying point of the Messemans in their struggles for 
independence against Sparta. In the first Messenian 
War they held it for twenty years; on its fall they lost 
their freedom. In the rising of the helots against Sparta 
in the fifth century it was fortified and became a chief 
centre of resistance. Epnminondas founded the town of 
Messene on its west side, fortifying it with some of the 
finest extant Greek walls, which include part of Ithome 
as an acropolis. 

Tyrtneus , Thuc. 1. 101-3. F. Kiectilc, Messcmsche Studien ( 19S0), 
72 if., 82 ff. , CL L. Huxley, Early Sparfa( 1962), 34 IT l'ur problems ol 
chrunolupy, N. (J. L. Hammond, ‘Studies in CJieclc C'hionoloRy (1) 
'The ' 1 'lurd Messenian War’, liist. 1955. 171 H., I) VV Krive, JHS 
1962, mtf. T. J. U., K. J. H. 

ITINERARIES, dealing with land routes after the man- 
ner of periploi (q.v.) i.c. giving distances along roads, with 
varying amounts of information, were common in the 
Roman Empire: copies were kept in libraries and sections 
exhibited on stone. Some survive in fragments, but few 
written itineraries are known, chief of them the ltiner - 
arium Antoninianum, which may be a late third-century 
collection of routes used for troop movements, proceeding 
by man stones (see annona and postai. service). An 
Itinerarium Maritimum is preserved together with it. The 
Ravenna Cosmography ( c . A.D. 700) includes an itinerary 
following a geographical disquisition, all based on earlier 
sources (see Banner Jahrb. 1963, 238 ff). The Peutinger 
table (q.v.) is a map based on an itinerary. The fourth- 
century Bordeaux (or Jerusalem ) Itinerary — it treats the 
journey between the two places — is one of many guides 
for Christian pilgrims; written in descriptive form, it 
gives annotation as well as distances. 

Itincraria Ramana, 1 (ed. Cuntz, 1920), 2 (cd. Schncitz, 1940); 
PW, a.v. ‘ltincrancn', ‘Ratten 1 ; D. van Berchem, L'Annone unlit air e 
(1937). 166. Fur a new find see A. Deman, Das Allerlum 1965, 115 1. 

E. II. 

ITINERARIUM EGERIAE (PEREGRINATIO 
AETHERIAE), an account by a nun, Egeria (or, less 
probably, Aetheria), of her pilgrimage to the East, 
including Constantinople, Asia Minor, Palestine, Sinai, 
Egypt, and Edessa, written in the East for the nuns of 
her own convent, perhaps in Spain. It is generally agreed 
that its date is round about A.n. 400, with a few years 
margin on either side. The sole MS., apart from frag- 
ments, was discovered in Arezzo, and published in 1887. 
It had been written in Monte Cassino in the second half 
of the eleventh century. It is incomplete, but it is impor- 
tant for the information given about liturgical practices 
at the Holy Places as well as for the account of biblical 
sites and of the writer’s visits to the churches and tombs 
of Eastern martyrs. It is of great value to philologists as a 
source of Late and Vulgar Latin. Its language does not 
represent any specific dialect. 

Ed. O. Prinz, Heidelberg (i960); A. FrancheRchini nnd R. Weber, 
Corpus Chnstianorum (105H). W. van Oorde, lexicon Aethmanum 
(Amsterdam, 1930); A. A. R. Hastmenscn, Observations sur le voca~ 
bulatre liturgtque dans Vltmiraire d'Kgtne, Latimtas Christianorum 
Pnmueva xvn (1962) (full bibliography), E. Ldfatedt, Philol. 
Kommentar zur Peregrtnatio Aethenae (1936). F. J. E. K. 

ITURAEA. The Ituraeans, a predatory Arab people, 
occupied the Libanus, Antilibanus, and Hermon, and the 
Massyas, where lay Chalcis their capital and Heliopolis 
(q.v.) their religious centre. In the early first century 
n.c., under their tetrarch and high-priest Ptolemy, they 
almost captured Damascus, having conquered most of 


the country north and south of it. Ptolemy was confirmed 
by Pompey (64) ; his son Lysanias was killed by Antony 
(35). w h° granted his dominions to Cleopatra. The tetr- 
archy was restored by Octavian (30) to Zenodorus, who 
was, however, soon deprived of most of it owing to his 
depredations (24). Parts were granted to Berytus, Sidon, 
and Damascus; part became the tetrarchy of Abilene; 
Iiatanaea, Trachonitis, nnd Auranitis went to Herod, 
who on Zenodorus’ death in 20 received Paneas and 
Gaulanitis also. Herod’s Ituraean dominions passed to 
his son Philip (4 ii.c.-a.d. 34), Agnppa I (37-44), who 
from 41 also ruled Abilene, and Agnppn II (53-c. 93), 
who ruled Abilene and in addition Arcene, an Ituraean 
tetrarchy in northern Libanus which had never belonged 
to the main principality. Chalcis formed a kingdom lor 
Ilerod, brother of Agrippa I (41-8) and Agnppa II 
(50-3). The Ituraeans were gradually broken of their 
predatory habits, but remained a primitive people, living 
in villages. Earned as archers, they contributed three 
cohorts and an ala to the imperial army. 

A. H. M. Junes, JRS 1911, 265 If ; Cities E. Rom. rrov 255 IT. 

A. 11. M. J. 

IUDEX. In the Roman civil procedure (see law and 
PROCEDURE, roman, ii ), with its bipartite arrangement 
in two stages, in vire nnd apud iudicem, the index was a 
private person taken from the higher social classes 
(senators and, later, equites). No special juridical educa- 
tion was legally required; only persons with physical 
defects, women, and minores were excluded. The choice 
of the judge lay with the parties, and was normally, but 
not necessarily, made from a panel of qualified persons 
(album iudicum). The plaintiff* usually proposed a name, 
but the defendant had the right oi refusal. It is uncertain 
whnt happened if the defendant refused evciy name in 
the album (choice by lot, or treatment of defendant as 
indefensus ?). The parties’ choice v\a- approved by the 
magistrate in ture. The iudex was uruule to reluse the 
commission conferred upon him by the magistrate’s 
tussum tudicandi, except on recognized grounds such as 
old age, a numerous family, or a privileged profession 
(philosopher, physician, rhetorician). Eor the proceed- 
ings apud iudicem see the article quoted above. The 
functions of the iudex , assisted, if he wished, by advisers 
(consilium), ended with the verdict pronounced by him 
orally in the presence of the litigants. He could, however, 
refuse to give a verdict if he was in doubt (Gell. 14. 2); the 
trial was then repeated before another iudex. In classical 
times the iudex had full discretion in appraising the 
evidence and was not bound by previous decisions in 
similar cases. Nevertheless, decided cases (res 1 udicatae) 
probably acquired some authority in later times (Dig. 1. 
3. 38). The XII Tables are said (Gell. 20. 1. 7) to have 
punished by death the judge convicted of bribery ; the 
praetorian edict (see fiuctum) introduced a special civil 
remedy against the careless or corrupt judge (qui litem 
suam fecit). 

The judge might he an arbiter rather than a iudex. In 
early law there may have been a substantial difference, 
but in historical tunes arbiter seems merely to have 
been an alternative word for iudex in those suits in which 
the judge had a wide discretion. (It also may denote an 
arbitrator to whom the parties may privately agree to 
submit their dispute: Dig. 4. 8.) The iudex sat alone 
(unus iudex), but there were also courts composed of 
several persons, recuperatores , centumviri (qq.v.), and 
decemviri stlitibus iudicandis (see vigintiskxviri). 

In the cognitio extra ordinem the judge was appointed, 
independently of the parties, by the official before whom 
the case first came. He was now called iudex datus , 
pedaneus , or specialis , and his competence (final decision 
or only a partial cognition of the case) depended on his 
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commission. Under the late Empire the use of the term 
iudex became much larger: any official endowed with 
jurisdictional or administrative power was so called. 
Therefore ‘iudex’ was often interpolated in classical texts 
in place of judicial magistrates. Justinian’s constitution 
Cod. 3. 1. 14. 1 demonstrates the wide application of the 
term. 

For bibliography, see law anp rnocmiiRF, roman, II. J. 
Muzcaud, La Nomination du 1 udtx unus (1933); P. Collinet, Le Rote 
des juges (Kecueil deludes F. Giiny 1, 193 5); G. Uroggim, Iudex 
arbiterve (1957)- " A. B ; 11. N. 

IUDICIA POPULI, trials before the comitia (q.v.) 
cenluriata at Rome. The Xll Tables (q.v.) provided 
(Cic. Leg. 3. 4. 11) 'de capitc civis nisi per maximum 
comitiatum . . . ne ferunto’. According to the long- 
accepted view of Mommsen, this meant that (in normal 
times) a citizen could never be sentenced to death except 
after such a trial and that therefore any death sentence 
was subject to revision by the comitia {see erovocatio). 
The proceedings were peculiar in that the investigation 
(■ anquisitio ) by the magistrate was made in contione, i.e. 
before the assembled people, who subsequently judged 
by what they heard, there being no repetition of the 
evidence. The people had no option but to confirm or 
quash the magistrate’s sentence; a magisterial acquittal 
was final. 

In recent years a different view has been propounded. 
According to this view the Xll Tables rule did not for- 
bid the sentencing to death of a citizen by ordinary 
criminal process; it provided merely that the only popular 
assembly which might impose such a sentence was the 
comitia centurtata. Moreover, tudicia populi were used 
only for political ofleners, not for ordinary crimes, and 
provocatio was confined to acts of administrative coercitw 
(q.v.). In a ludicium populi the proceedings in contione 
were an investigation by the magistrate as prosecutor, 
and his ‘sentence’ was only a proposal made by him in 
the same capacity. 

Mommsen, Rom Strafr ; C H Tlrrrht , Saw Zettxchr. 1930, 
2fu IT , VV Kuokil, Unttisuilningen sur hunvichlung des ram. 
Knminah’irfalii en\ A h.;U. N. 

IUR 1 DICUS was a judicial functionary of praetorian 
rank in Italy (except Rome and its environs), nominated 
by the emperor. The first mention of ntrtdici is in a.d. 
163. By introducing them Marcus Aurelius imitated the 
comulares created by Hadrian but abolished by Anto- 
ninus I*ius. The field ot their competence (confined 
to civil cases) was one or more districts, regiones ; the 
procedure was cognitw extra urdniem. The iuridtei 
disappear under Diocletian; later uses of this title (as in 
the Digest) are to he referred to the iundteus Alexandreae, 
a high jurisdictional officer in Egypt, known also from 
the G reek papyri as buraiohoTijs. In other imperial pro- 
vinces there were legati xundict (called in some inscrip- 
tions simply iuridici ), also appointed by the Emperor, 
with a limited jurisdictional competence. A li. 

IUS CIVILE. This term derives its meaning from its 
context. By contrast with tus gentium (q.v.) in the ‘theoreti- 
cal’ sense it in the law of a particular Slate, and usually, 
unless otherwise qualified, the law of Rome. By contrast 
with ius gentium in the ‘practical’ sense it is that part of 
the law of Rome which is applicable only to Roman 
citizens. By contrast with ius honorarium ( see edictum) it 
is law derived from statute and 'common law’ sr inter- 
preted by the jurists (see jurisprudence). It was also used 
in a still narrower sense to denote only the product of 
the jurists’ interpretation. M. N. 

IUS GENTIUM. This term has three main senses. 

(1) In a ‘practical’ sense it denotes that part of Roman 


law which was open to citizens and non-citizens alike. 
Originally commercial and other relations between 
Romans and foreigners were based merely on reciprocal 
trust, since the institutions pf the old ius civile {q.v.) and 
the procedure of legis actiones were uccessihlc only to 
Romans, in accordance with the general principle of the 
ancient world that law was ‘personal’ (i.e. that a man 
lived by the law of his own State). The growth of inter- 
national trade made it necessary to recognize some 
institutions which could be applied by Roman courts to 
relations between foreigners and between foreigners and 
citizens. The course of development of this ius gentium is 
conjectural. No doubt the establishment in 242 b.c. of 
the office of praetor (q.v.) peregnnus played a part, but 
there must have been other factors, since in the classical 
law ius gentium was not regarded us a praetorian creation, 
and it was applicable also to relations purely between 
citizens. It included even some institutions which were 
part of the old ius civile (notably stipulatio , q.v., except 
in the form using ‘spondco’). It had thus come to in- 
clude the most flexible and commercially significant 
parts of Roman law. The law of the family and of suc- 
cession on death remained for the most part ‘personal’, 
bur the historically important institutions of the rest of 
the law, and especially of the law of contracts, belonged 
to the ius gentium. After the constitutio Antcnnniana {see 
citizenship, roman), when the same law was applied to 
Romans and peregnni , the distinction between ius 
gentium in this sense and ius civile was only an historical 
reminiscence. 

(2) In a more 'theoretical* sense the term is used as a 
synonym for the philosophical uts naturale, conceived as 
an ideal and universally valid set of precepts. Gaius (q.v. 
2) contrasts it with the ius civile of each individual 
State: ‘quod vero nuturalis rRtio inter omnes homines 
constituit, id upud omnes populos peraeque custoditur 
vocaturque ius gentium, quasi quo lure omnes gentes 
utuntur’ {Inst. 1. 1). The term 'ius naturale' looks to the 
origin of this law in natural reason, 'ius gentium’ to its 
universal application. This is strictly a confusion of 
thought, since ius naturale is law which ought to be 
universally applied, and ius gentium is law which is in 
fact so applied, but the Romans never made this sharp 
distinction. Only in the case of slavery did they differen- 
tiate between 1 us naturale, according to which all men 
were born free, and ius gentium , by which they might be 
slaves. Though without direct practical consequences, 
these concepts of ius gentium and ius naturale were in- 
directly important in fertilizing and developing the law. 

(3) lus gentium also sometimes denoted legal rules 
governing relations between States, corresponding to 
modern ‘public international law’. 

G. l^ombardi, Ricerihe in tema d\ ius gentium (1946); id., It concetto 
di 1 g ( 1947 ), G. Grosso, Re int. des droits de I'antiquiU 11 ( 1949 ); 
E Levy, Stud et Doc. Hist, it Iuns xv (1949); and literature on 
history urid sources under law anu fhoulduhl, ROMAN, 1. H. N. 

IUS ITALICUM represents the legal quality of Roman 
territory in Italy : the land is free from tnhutum soli and 
can be possessed in full ownership ex iure Quiritium ; the 
inhabitants are not liable to tributum capitis. The distinc- 
tion arose when Roman colonies were founded outside 
Italy, from which such privileges might be withheld. 
Under the Empire this was the highest privilege obtain- 
able by a provincial municipality. Augustus only gave 
it to genuine citizen colonies, mostly his eastern founda- 
tions. Later it was granted along with colonial rights to 
Roman municipalities, but, for fiscal reasons, sparingly. 
Severus, however, distributed it not only to three muni- 
cipalities of Africa, his native province, but, after their 
co-operation in the Civil War, to several Greek cities. 
This development typified the assimilation of East and 
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West, which the Cnnstitutio Antoniniana completed (see 
CITIZENSHIP, homan). 

J. Triantophyllopoulos, 'Ius Italicum personnel ’ t Jura 1961, 109 fF. p 
and sec COLONIZATION, ROMAN. A. N. S.-W. 

IUS LATII. The Latin rights of the Empire were a 
continuation of the rights enjoyed by the Larin Name 
( see latini) of the Republic, which were derived from the 
social and political ties existing between the original 
populi Latini. Latins after 338 u.c. shared conubiurn and 
commercium (q.v.) with Rome, and possessed the ius 
mutaniLie civitatis together with the closely associated 
ius cxsi/ii. Hereby individual Latins settling permanently 
111 Rome acquired the Roman citizenship, and vice versa. 
Later, when this encouraged the depopulation of the 
Latin States, the more limited tus civitatis per honorem 
adtpiscendae was substituted lor it (t. 150 u.c. ?). This 
gave Roman citizenship to Lutins holding the magis- 
tracies of their local communities. Latins temporarily 
resident in Rome also possessed a limited right of voting 
in the tribal assemblies. The tus provocations was pos- 
sibly added in 122 B.C. There were no different kinds of 
Latin rights, although sometimes special regulations 
might be included in the charter establishing a Latin 
colony or group of colonies. In 8g u.c. Latin rights were 
conferred an bloc upon the Transpadanc Gauls. Their 
communities were remodelled on the pattern ol the earlier 
Lutin colonies, adopting Latin language and law. In 40 
U.C. the Transpadanes received Roman citizenship, and 
in the following century ius Lain was extended to many 
communities of Gallia Narbonensis, Hispania Ulterior, 
and Africa. It became an intermediate stage in the 
promotion of individual peregnm to Roman citizenship, 
and some Latin municipalities acquired the full status of 
municipia civium Romanorum. Under Hadrian Latium 
mains appeared, whereby decuriunes (q.v.), as well as 
magistrates, received the citizenship per honorem. 

For bibliography, see Iatini. A. N. S.-W. 

IUS LIBERORUM. The Augustan marriage legis- 
lation ( lex Julia de maritandis ordimbus and lex I\ipui 
Pnppaea) gave certain privileges to the parents of three 
children (four for hbertmi). In particular this ius trium 
( quattuor ) liber or um freed the mother from tutela (fee 
guardianship). It also gave the father a prior claim to 
magistracies. The privilege came also to be granted as a 
favour by the Emperors (e.g. by Trajan to Pliny the 
Younger) regardless of the number of children. U. N. 

IUS PRIMAE RELATIONIS. When in 23 d.c. 
Augustus ceased to hold the consulship, certain compen- 
satory rights and powers were voted to him by the 
Senate in order that his position might not he weakened, 
among them the ius prim ae relations (Dio Cass. 53. 32. 5). 
IIis tribimicia potestas gave him the right to introduce 
business m the Senate: the ius primae relations either 
allowed him to submit proposals to the Senate in writing 
(so Mommsen, Rtaatsr. li (3), 899) or, far more probably, 
gave him, for one piece of business at each meeting of the 
Senate, the prior right of reference that would otherwise 
have belonged to the consuls (so II, F. Pelham, Essays 
in Roman History (1911), 74 fT.). This right is speci- 
fied as ‘relationcm facere’ in the Lex de irnpeno Vespasiani 
(Dessau, JLS 244). Later the number of items of busi- 
ness for which the Emperor was given precedence was 
raised as high as five (Vita Alexandri 1). J. p. D. 

IUSIURANDUM . An oath was used in several ways in 
the stage before the magistrate (in iure) m classical 
Roman civil proceedings. (1) In ulmost every action either 
party might exact from the other, on pain of losing the 
case, an oath that he was proceeding in good faith 


(iusiurandum calumniac). Justinian made this oath com- 
pulsory for both parties and for their representatives, 
(ii) In a few actions only the plaintiff might invite the 
defendant to swear to the validity of his claim (deferre 
iusiurandum ); the defendant might then either swear and 
win the case, or refuse and lose, or invite the plaintiff to 
swear instead, with the same alternatives before him 
(referre iusiurandum ), or, finally, might invite the plaintiff 
to swear a iusiurandum cahimrnae. (111) Either party in any 
action (or at any stage of any dispute) might invite the 
other to swear an oath of this kind; the other might 
cither swear and win or refuse with impunity. These last 
two oaths are distinguished by the modern names of 
iusiurandum nctessanum and vnluntarium respectively. 

In the proceedings apud luduem an oath served only as 
evidence or (iusiurandum in litem) for the assessment by 
the plaintiff of the value of the thing 111 issue m certain 
actions. U. N. 

IUSTITIA, Roman equivalent of Dike (q.v. 1); mostly 
in poetry, but had a temple from 8 Jan. a.d. 13 (Ov. l J ont. 
3. 6. 25, Fasti I*raen. under 8 Jan.; see further Wissowa, 
RK 333). In inscriptions she sometimes has the title 
Augusta. II.J.R. 

IUSTITIUM (from iuns stitium - 1 is \i stare), tem- 
porary suspension of all jurisdictional activity of magis- 
trates, indues, and courts, in civil and criminal matters, 
on account of events disturbing the whole of public life, as 
in the case of great national calamities, riots, and the like. 
A mstitium could be proclaimed by the Senate; it pro- 
duced immediate suspension of iurisdictio and inhibition 
of indicia ( Cic. liar. Resp. 26. 55). A LI. 

IUVENES (or IUVENTUS — i.e. Equestris ordinis inven- 
tus , Val. Max. 2. 2. 9). When, usually at the age of four- 
teen, a Roman boy adopted the toy a * Iriks , he became 
a invents. At the age of seventeen those who intended to 
follow an equestrian or a senatorial career started the 
military service which Augustus made a necessary pre- 
limmarv to those careers. I11 the interval the lingeries of 
fourteen to seventeen years of age who were equites 
(whose number included the sons of senators) served at 
Rome their tirocinium, .1 preparation for military service. 
They practised physical exercises and riding, paraded at 
great festivals, and held their own games, the ludi 
sei'irales (the lusus I'nnae being celebrated by those who 
were still pueri ). This institution, which had precedents 
in the Roman Republic (Cic. duel. 11), was thoroughly 
organized by Augustus, with a view to invigorating 
the youth of the upper classes at Rome (cf. Maecenas’ 
speech, Dio Cass. 52. 26). It was exLendcd also, for 
freeborn youths, to the mumcipia of Italy and, by the 
second century a.d., had spread widely through the 
western provinces of the Empire. Nero held games 
called luvenalia and organized a body of picked youths, 
perhaps known as Iuvenrs Augusfiam. A collegium 
luvetium Auguslianurum was established, perhaps by 
Doinitian. 

luventus was also used in a wider sense to indicate at 
Rome the whole body of equites equo publico (i.e. equites 
under the age of 35 who were still ‘iuxiiores’ technically, 
and sons of senators under the age of 25 who had not yet 
held a senatorial magistracy), organized in six turmae and 
parading, for inspection by the Emperor, under the seviri 
equitum at the recensio equitum. This is the sense of 
luventus in the courtesy title Trinceps luvcntutis’ (q.v.). 

M. Rostovtzcir, 'ROrmsche Hleitcsaerae', Klto, Ueihefl 111 (1905), 
sy fT. ; M. Delia Corte, luventus (1Q24) i»nd Not Scav 1939, 239 
(inscriptions and graffiti of the great palaestra at Pompeii), S. L 
Mohlci, ‘The luvcnca and Roman Education’, TATA 1937, 442. 

jTr. u. 
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IUVENTAS, goddess, not of youth or youthful beauty 
in general, but of the tuvenes, or men of military age 
(contrast hebis). She had a shrine in the vestibule of 
Minerva's cella in the Capitoline temple (Dion. Hal. 
Ant . Rom. 3. 69. 5), and is said to have been there before 
the temple was built, she and Terminus (q.v.) refusing 
to leave (ibid, and Livy 5. 54. 7; but see Latte, RR 256). 
When any young man took the toga virilis, a contribution 
was made to her temple chest (Dion. Hal. 4. 15. 5). 

Wissowii, RK 135 f. H J R. 

IVORY. Bronze- Age Greece first learnt ivory working 
from Egypt, and later obtained ivory from Syria. There 
were distinguished Minoan schools making statuettes 
and in the later Mycenaean period furniture was often 
decorated with ivory plnques. Fresh inspiration from the 
East came in the eighth century, together with the 
material and techniques, although the Syrian herds of 
elephant probably did not survive that century. There 
were orientalizing schools in the Pcloponnese and east 
Greece but the finds became sparse after the seventh 
century when supply became more difficult. Ivory was 
used for the flesh parts of cult statues like Phidias' 
chryselephantine Parthcnos and Zeus at Olympia, and 
for minor works it could he carved in low relief or with 
incised patterns which might he gilt or painted. In the 
Hellenistic and Roman pc nod, when Indian sources were 
available, its use was mainly confined to decorative 
plnques for furniture and toilet articles. 


JASON 

R. D Harnett, JUS 194**: H. Payne, Pernchara 11 (1962), R. M. 
Dawkins, Artemu Orihtu (1929); B. Kreyer-Schavtrnbuiir, Hlfenbnne 
aits dem samtsthen ller awn (19(16). J. R. 

IXION, the Greek Cain, the first to murder one of his 
kin (Pindar, Pyth. 2. 31 f .) ; as other accounts (e.g. schol. 
Ap. Rhod. 3. 62, quoting Pherecydcs) make the victim 
his father-in-law Eioncus, whom he killed to avoid 
paying bride-price, either Pindar is speaking looselv or 
Eioneus was also his blood-relation. Zeus purified him, 
but he attempted the chastity of Hera; consequently 
he was first deceived with a cloud-image of her, on 
which he begat the Centaurs (q.v ) or their father, and 
afterwards attached to a revolving wheel. Pindar, ibid. 
21 ff. ; scholiasts on Pindar and Apollonius (above). 

Weizsllcker in Host her' s Iwxihon n 766 ff , C 00k, Zeus 1 icjfl ff. 

IT ). H. 

IYNX(r vyf ‘wryneck’) was in legend a nymph, daughter 
of Peitho or Echo, who by magic spells won the love of 
Zeus for herself (or for lo), and was turned to a bird by 
Ilera. The legend may he due to the use of the wryneck, 
spread out on a wheel, as a love-charm, which Pindar says 
(Pyth. 4. 214) Aphrodite invented to enable Jason to 
ohtain the love of Medea. The iynx used by Simactha in 
Theoc. Id. 2 was probably a simple wheel, pierced with 
two holes, and threaded with string, the twisting of which 
caused the wheel to rotate (see R. Govv, JllS 1934, 1 ff ). 
For further discussion of the lynx-wheel as a solar sym- 
bol, see Cook, Zeus i. 253 ff. C U. 


J 


JANICULUM, the prominent ridge on the west bank 
of the Tiber at Rome, some 3 A miles long. The name was 
anciently connected with Janus, but the only trace of his 
cult on the hill is the shrine ol his son Foils or Fontus. 
The place was early a defensive outpost (Livy 1. 33) 
and was later enclosed in a great salient of Aurelian’s 
Wall. Here lay the Lucus Fuirinae, scene of the death 
of C. Gracchus and latci occupied by the temple of the 
Syrian cults favoured by Coinmodus and the Sevcri and 
restored by Julian. 

The district was primarily industrial, w'ith mills driven 
by the Aqua Traiana (CIL vi. 1711), und nurseries for 
sacred fish fed fiom the same source. 

P Gaucklcr, Le Samtuaire sytun au Jamcult (1912). F. Cumonl, 
CR Atari 1 riser. 1917. 275 tf , Daner, Lrs touilles au Jam cult- d 
Rome ( 1 920) 1 A R. 

JANUARIUS NEPOTIANUS, author of a loose and 
imperfect epitome of Valerius (q.v. 8) Maximus before 
the sixth century A.n. It was inferior to that by Julius Paris. 

JANUS. The word properly means a gate or barbican 
(Livy 1. 19. 2 and often); especially the monument there 
named, the } anus ge minus in the Forum ‘ad infimum 
Argiletum’, though other structures of a like kind were 
so called also. They were mostly free-standing, not 
part of a city or other wall, nnd used originally for cere- 
monial purposes, and it is very probable that such iuni 
as that in the Forum were used for the formal setting- 
out of an army or other party, to make sure that they 
began in the proper way. (There is a right and a wrong 
way to march out through a gate (Livy 2. 49. 8); the 
Fabii go out to war ‘infelici uia, dextro iano [arch] 
portae Carmen tabs’.) Hence ianua , the outer door of 
a house, and the god Janus, who is the numen of both 


it and the arch. But to enter house or city one must 
pass through the gate or the door; hence Janus tended 
to become a god of beginnings. He is named at the 
beginning of any list of gods in a prayer, even before 
Jupiter (as Livy 8. 9. 6); the first month of the reformed 
calendar, Ianuarius, is his and his festival comes m it 
(see agonium). His priest is the rex snerorum, his proper 
offering u ram, and the place the Regia (Varro, Ling. 6. 
12 ; Ov. Fasti 1. 318) — perhaps some ancient piece of 
ritual connected with the king’s door, but if so it is the 
only instance of J anus’ ritual being connected with a door. 
All this seems to have given rise to the notion that he was 
a very great god (‘diuom dcus’, hymn of the Sabi ap. 
Varro, op. cit. 7. 27), and finally a sky-god or cosmic god 
(e.g. Ov. ibid. 101 fl., where see Frazer's note for modern 
adaptations of this theory). When represented otherwise 
than by the gate, his symbol was a double-faced head, a 
very old art-type, sometimes awkwardly joined to a body. 
The closing of the Janus genunus signified peace (i.c. no 
need for war-magic). 

Wissowh, RK 103 ff ; Lnllc, RR 1^2 ff. ; L. A. Holland, Janus ami 
the Bridge (1961 ) For the temple in l'oruni J lolitnnum (dedicated by 
Duilius after the victoiv of Mylac in 260 n c.), shrine in Forum 
(Jnnus Geminus), and aich in Fumm Bunmim (Janus Uuadnfroiis), 
sec Flatner-Ashby, 275 ff. ; Nash, Put. Diet. Rome 1. 500 ff. H. J. R. 

JASON (1) (’ldowv), in mythology, son of Acson and 
leader of the Argonauts (q.v.). Apart from his adven- 
tures on the voyage the chief events in his life are as 
follows. On the usurpation of Pelins his parents smuggled 
him out of lolcus, under cover of a mock funeral and a 
report of his death, and gave him to Chiron to bring up. 
On reaching young manhood he returned to claim his 
heritage, and arrived in the city with but one sandal y 
having lost the other in crossing a torrent. Pelias, who 
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knew that the man with the one sandal was to be fatnl 
to him (or in general, that one of the Aeolidae should 
overthrow him), managed to induce him to go for the 
Golden Fleece (Pind. Pyth. 4. 71 ff., for earliest sur- 
viving account). The episode of the lost sandal is vari- 
ously explained, the most interesting story being that 
Hera disguised ns an old woman met him and asked to be 
taken across the river, in struggling through which he 
lost his shoe in the rnud. It seems possible that originally 
Pclias did not neglect to sacrifice to her (Ap. Rhod. 1 . 14) 
but refused to carry her across. See in general Apol- 
lonius, loc. cit. and schol.; TYpo? AnoXku»vLou\ Hyginus, 
Fab. 12 and 13. After the return from the voyage the 
chief incident is his desertion of Medea (q.v. ; cf. ClUiON 1) ; 
thereafter there is nothing interesting save the manner of 
his death (foretold Fur. Med. 1386-7, whereon see schol.): 
as he slept under the stern of the Argo, part of it fell on 
him and killed him. H. J. R. 

JASON (2), tyrant of Pherae c. 385-370 d.c., probably 
son of Lycophron. He sought to gain control of nil 
Thessaly, and finally guined his object in 374 by winning 
over Pharsalus. Elected tagos (q.v.), he modernized the 
organization of the Thessalian State and extended his 
influence over northern Greece. He maintained friendly 
relations with Athens and allied himself to the Thebans, 
who summoned him to Leuctra immediately after their 
victory (371). lie refused to use his well-trained mer- 
cenaries on their behalf and negotiated an armistice 
between them and the Spartans. In 370 he caused alarm 
in Greece by mobilizing the entire Thessalian army at 
the time of the Pythian Games, but he was assassinated 
before the completion of his preparations, and their 
object remained unknown. 

The success of Jason in uniting a potentially strong 
people, long weakened by inter-city feuds and external 
intervention, allords proof of his ability. I Its ambition 
to establish a Thessalian hegemony over Greece re- 
mained far from accomplishment, but his methods fore- 
shadowed, and may in some degree have suggested, those 
adopted by Philip of Maecdon. 

Xen. Hell 6. i. 2 -iq and 4. 20-32 (who had excellent sources); 
Diod. bk 15. II. I) Westlake, Thessaly in the Fourth Century 8-1 - 
(i 9 . 15 ). chs. 4 -ft; M. Surdi, La lega tessa/a (1958). II- D. W. 

JASON (3), a hellenized Jew of Cyrene, wrote a history 
of the exploits of Judas Maccabaeus in five books, of 
which 2 Maccabees is an epitome; he was probably a 
contemporary (2 Macc. li. 23). 

FGrffu. 183. 

JAVELIN, THROWING THE. The javelin (dnov) 
was a spear about 8 feet long, probably with a metal 
point. Round the middle was bound a thong with a loop 
through which the athlete placed his first finger, or first 
and middle fingers, when throwing. As he let go the 
javelin he held on to the loop of the thong which, as it 
unwound, gave a spinning motion to the javelin. This, 
together with the extra leverage given by the use of the 
thong, added distance and accuracy to the throw. U. L. H. 

JAVOLENUS PRISCUS, Gaius (or Lucius) Octavius 
(PW 59) Tidius Tossianus, a prominent Roman jurist, 
born before a.d. 6o, died after 120. After commanding 
two legions, he was iuridicus of Britain, cos. stiff. (86), 
governor of Germania Superior (90) and Syria, and pro- 
consul of Africa. He enjoyed a high reputation among his 
contemporaries, was a member of Trajan's consilium and 
head of the Sabinian School (see sabinus 2); but posterity 
did not cite him very frequently. This may be explained 
by the fact that his literary production consisted mainly 
of epitomes of the works of earlier jurists, in which his 


own opinions are manifested only by short phrases of 
approval or dissent (libri ex Cassio, ex Plautio , ex Posters 
oribus Labeonis). His most mature and most important 
work is his Epistulue (in fourteen books), freely excerpted 
by Justinian’s compilers. The F.pistulae reveal fine, 
independent legal thought, and prove that he was a 
sagacious respondent and not merely u critical and 
judicious epitomator. The great Salvius Julianus (q.v. 2) 
acknowledged him as his teacher. A. U. ; II. N. 

JAXARTES, Asiatic river (Syr Darya, flowing into the 
Aral Sea). Though known perhaps to Herodotus by 
repute, it was discovered by Alexander, who founded 
Alexandria Eschate ( Khodjend P) on it. The Greeks 
thought that it flowed into the Caspian (which perhaps 
was once true — see Caspian sea), and sometimes confused 
it with the Araxes (Aras). Ptolemy gives geographical 
details of tribes on its banks. 

Strabo 11. 507 IT , Ptol. Grog 6. 12 14. Thomson, Hist. Anc 
Geug. 85, 127 1 . h. II. W. 

JEROME, Eusebius Hieronymus (c. a.d. 348-420), 
is the most important to the classical student of all the 
Fathers. Born at Stridon, in Dalmatia, he was taken 
early to Rome; it was his good fortune to he taught by 
the greatest teacher in that age, Aelius Donatus (q.v. 1). 
The best training in rhetoric followed. There he was 
baptized, hut this did not prevent him from indulging in 
immorality. After his studies he proceeded to Trfevcs 
(Trier), and dedicated himself to religion. Later, sit 
Antioch, lie laid the foundations ol his theological train- 
ing, and mastered Greek. The ascetic life had a growing 
attraction for him, and he visited the Chalcis desert (375 
to 378), where he learned Hebrew with great difficulty. 
The theological disputes of Antioch brought him no 
peace. He decided to return to Rome, lie received priest’s 
orders from the Bishop of Antioch. On his way west- 
wards, at Constantinople, about 38 r, he made the 
acquaintance of the great Greek theologian Gregory (q.v. 
2) of Nazianzus. His stay in Rome lasted from 382 to 
385. It was then that Pope Damasus compelled him to 
revise the old Latin texts of the Gospels, in view of the 
variety of such texts then in existence. The revision took 
two directions : first, the Latinity was made more literary ; 
second, the underlying Greek texts were brought into 
accord with the type of Greek text closely related to that 
in the Codex Sinaiticus, now in the British Museum. 
Several ladies of the Roman nobility found in him a 
valued religious adviser. The death of Damasus (384) 
made things difficult for Jerome, as he whs suspected of 
aspiring towards the papal chair. lie left Rome, Aug. 
385, and travelled by Antioch to Jerusalem, then to Egypt 
to see ascetic life at close quarters, and subsequently 
with some like-minded friends to Palestine and Beth- 
lehem. There, 389, he founded a religious house and 
spent his dnys in study and writing. He died 30 Sept. 420. 

Of all Christian Latin writers Jerome most closely 
approaches the standard of classical purity, when writing 
his best. He had so absorbed Cicero, Virgil, Horace, and 
other Latin writers that we hear constant echoes of them 
in his works. Though he tried hard to ‘declassicizc’ 
himself, he could not succeed. His pagan master was 
Cicero; his Christian was Ongen. His most important 
works arc his Chronicle (partly based on Suetonius) 
translated from Eusebius and expanded (380-1), n 
leading authority for dates of ancient historical events; 
De Viris lllustribus (392), short notices of 135 Christian 
writers; his revision and translation of the Latin Bible 
(called since 9th c. Vulgata: see vulgate), and his corres- 
pondence, full of interest to students of Scripture and to 
historians of morals. His controversial works are charac- 
terized by the foulest abuse. His reputation is due to his 
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immense services to the study of Scripture in the West 
rather than to saintliness of character. 

Mianc, PI . xxu-xxx; newly discoveied works, cd. G. Morin, 
Anrcdnta Maredsolana , vol in (3 parts) (Maredsous, 1805-1903); 
Chronicle (J K Folheringham, 1023; K Helm, 1913)- See li. 
Gwlzcr, Etude lexicographxque ei grammatical? de la lattmti de Saint 
Jerome (1884), 'laves' by G Gnitzmacher and F. Cavallera. A. S. 

JERUSALEM ('lepoao Xvfj.a) was reoccupicd by the 
Jews in 538 B.c. attcr the Exile, and the second Temple 
was dedicated in 516, though the walls were not rebuilt 
until 445- Palestine came into Alexander’s Empire after 
lssus, but his visit to Jerusalem is legendary. Jerusalem 
became a city, temporarily called Antioch, during a 
Hellemzing movement in the leign of Antiochus IV, who 
in 167 dedicated the Temple to Olympian Zeus and 
built and garrisoned a new citadel, the Acra, dominating 
it. The Maccabean revolt resulted and the Temple was 
reconsecrated to Yahweh in 164. From 152 the Hasmo- 
naean (Maccabean) High Priests ruled in Jerusalem, and 
with the surrender and demolition of the Acra in 142 the 
country achieved independence. In 63 Pompcy, sup- 
porting Hyrcanus against Anstobulus, captured Jeru- 
salem and dismantled the walls, which were rebuilt with 
Caesar’s permission in 47. In 37 the city was again 
stormed by a Homan force under C. Sosius, now sup- 
porting the appointment of Herod the Great as king. 
Herod's buildings in Jerusalem were many: a theatre, 
hippodrome, and amphitheatre; a palace defended by 
three massive towers named after Manamne, Phasael, 
and Hippicus (the lower courses of Phasael survive in 
the present “Tower of David’), the fortress of Antonia, 
of which the paved com t> aid, the cisterns, and some 
suh&tructures survive under the convent of the Dames 
de Sion; and the third Temple, of which parts of the 
platform and surinunding wall, including the ‘Wailing 
Wall’, survive. Agrippa I began to fortify the northern 
suburb Bczetha. Jerusalem, the centre of resistance in 
the revolt of a.d. 66 70, was destroyed by Titus after a 
long siege. The rabbinic schools were transferred to 
Jabneh (Jammu) and Jerusalem became the camp of 
Legio X Fretensis. After the revolt of 132-5, during 
which it was reoccupied by Par Cochba (q.v.), it was 
rehuilt by Hadrian as Colonia Aelia Capitolina (without 
tus Itahntm ), a pagan ritv which no Jew was allowed to 
enter. The east gate of Aelia survives, known since the 
Middle Ages as the “Ecce Homo Arch’. Though ruling a 
large territory, Aelia did not flourish until the Christian 
pilgrim traffic developed. 

G A. Smith. Jerusalem (iyo7-8): H. Vincent and F -M. Abel, 
Jerusalem (ly 12-26), M Join -1 .ambert, Jerusalem (1958); K. M. 
Kenyon, Jerusalem ( 1 y68). E. M. S. 

JEWISH GREEK LITERATURE. By the beginning 
of the second century b.c. the Greek language and Greek 
civilization were widely diffused over Judaea, and con- 
tinued to flourish there up to the fall of Jerusalem. The 
revolt of the Maccabees against the extreme helleniza- 
tion attempted by Antiochus Epiphanes (175-164 B.c.) 
stopped the spread of Greek religion, but not that of 
Greek cultuie; and Ilerod the Great (37-4 u.c.) wa9 an 
enthusiastic Philhellenc. But the Jews of the Dinspora 
were naturally more influenced by Hellenism than the 
Jews of Judaea. Jews were numerous in Egypt, particu- 
larly in Alexandria, the centre of Hellenistic-Judaic 
literature. Here the Septuagint (q.v.) translation of the 
Bible was made in the third and second centuries b.c. for 
the benefit of the Jews of the Diaspora, to whom Hebrew 
was largely an unknown tongue, and formed the founda- 
tion of Hellenistic-Judaic literature. This literature was 
largely apologetic and propagandist in aim, being 
designed to show that the Jews possessed all that was 


most valuable in Greek thought, an orientation which 
inevitably led to a certain hellenization of Jewish ideas. 

The literary forms were sometimes Jewish (Hebraic 
histories, collections of wise sayings, prophetic books, 
etc.). At other times they were taken over from the 
Greeks — philosophy (see piiilon 4 and aristobuiajs 2), 
sometimes in dialogue form, imaginary letters, epic, and 
tragedy, but no comedy. The first writer of Jewish 
history in Greek was the Jew Demetrius (end of 3rd c. 
u.c .), who wrote simply and did not hcllenize the great 
figures of Jewish history. Eupolemus (q.v.) was freer 
in his treatment of the biblical tradition. The greatest of 
these historians were Josephus and Justus of Tiberias 
(qq.v.). See also jason (3) and FGrH 722-37. 

Three Jewish authors treated themes from Jewish 
history in the forms of Greek poetry. Philo the Elder 
( ? e. 200 B.c.) wrote an epic, 77 epi ra 'lepoao Xvp,a, of 
which 24 lines in an obscure style survive (A. Ludwich, 
De P. carmine graeco-tudatco , 1900); Theodotus (date 
unknown) a IJtpi ’/oucWW, another epic of which 47 lines 
in u clear and simple style survive (A. Ludwich, De T. 
carmine graeco-iudaico , 1899). Ezechiel (date unknown) 
wrote a drama 'ECaywyVf, describing the Exodus from 
Hgypt ; 269 trimeters survive, in simple Euripidean Greek 
(A. Kuiper, Mtiemos . igoo, 237 fl.). Among pseudepi- 
grupha {see pseudepi graphic literature) may be men- 
tioned the fictitious letter of Aristeas about the Septuagint 
translation (Engl. Trnnsl. II. St. J. Thackeray, iyi7) 
and the pseudo-Phocylidea , prohably of the first century 
a.d. (M. Rossbruich, De pseudo- Phocylideis, 1910). See 
in general, E. Sclnirer, Geschichte des jiidischen Volhes 
im Zeitaller Jesu Chnsti iip (1909). J D. D. 

JEWS (in Greek and Roman times). A. Palestine. 
Palestine was under Persian rule from 538 B.C. until its 
annexation by Alexander in 332. During the third century 
it was under the rule of the Ptolemies, for whose adminis- 
tration the Zeno papyri (see apollonius 3) provide much 
information. In 200 Palestine passed into Seleucid hands. 
Early in the reign of Antiochus IV the Hellcnizmg party 
in the priestly aristocracy, led by Jason who usurped the 
high -priesthood from his brother Onias, attempted to 
convert Jerusalem into a Greek city, and in 167 the 
king’s answer to the resultant disturbances was to install 
a garrison, to dedicate the Temple to Olympian Zeus, 
and to attempt to suppress Judaism. This caused a 
popular revolt, led by Judas Maccabaeus, a priest of the 
house of Hashmon, and the emergence of the party later 
known as the Pharisees into prominence. The Temple was 
reconsecrated to Yahweh in 164, but the Hcllenizers re- 
mained in power, and the revolt continued as a struggle 
for political freedom, led after Judas' death in 160 by 
his brother Jonathan, whom Alexander Balas appointed 
High Priest in 152 and governor of Judaea in 150 as a 
reward for military help. After Jonathan had been killed 
by Tryphon in 143, his brother Simon expelled the 
Seleucid garrison in 142, and was confirmed as High 
Priest by a national assembly. For the next eighty years 
the Jews were independent under the rule of the heredi- 
tary Hasmonaean High Priests, except for a few years 
of subjection to Antiochus VII. 

2 . Territorial expansion, begun under Jonathan and 
Simon, proceeded rapidly. Simon’s son, John Ilyrcanus 
(134-104), conquered the Samnritans and Idumaeans, 
forcibly converting the latter to Judaism. John’s sons, 
Anstobulus (104-103), who took the title of king, and 
Alexander Jannaeus (103-76), annexed and forcibly 
judaized the southern lturaeans, Galilee, and Peraea, and 
conquered many Greek cities in Transjordan and on the 
coast. But as the dynasty grew in military strength, it 
became secularized, relying on the aristocratic Saddu- 
caean party and losing popular support. John Ilyrcanus 
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quarrelled with the Pharisees, and Jannaeus faced a 
serious revolt. His successor, however, his widow Alex- 
andra Salome (76-69), regained the Pharisees' support 
and reigned peacefully. After her death her two sons 
quarrelled. The younger, Aristobulus, supported by the 
discontented military leaders, expelled his brother 
Hyrcanus, who, incited by an idumacan noble, Antipater 
(q.v. 6), fled to Arctas III of Arabia. Aretas was besieging 
Aristobulus in Jerusalem in 63 when Poinpcy intervened, 
stormed the city, and appointed Hyrcanus High Priest 
and ethnarch of Judaea, Samaria, Galilee, and Peraca, 
although he deprived him of all the conquered Greek 
cities. In 57 Gabinius split the ethnarchy into five auto- 
nomous communes, leaving Hyrcanus only his spiritual 
powers. Hyrcanus relied heavily on his minister Anti- 
pater, who in 48 gave important nid to Caesar at Alex- 
andria; in recompense Hyrcanus was reinstated as 
ethnarch, and granted Joppa. When Cassius (q.v. 6) 
exacted money from Judaea, Antipnter and his sons, 
Phasael and Herod (q.v. i), co-operated. Aniipater was 
murdered m 43, and after Philippi Phasael and llerod 
secured from Antony positions as letrarehs under Hyr- 
canus, who continued as ethnarch. In 40 Antigonus, son 
of Aristoholus, was installed in Jerusalem by the Par- 
thinns, who had invaded Syria. Hyrcanus was carried off 
to Babylonia, Phasael committed suicide, but Herod 
escaped to Rome, whence he returned as client king. For 
his reign and those ol his successors see herdd (1) the 
GREAT, HEROD (2) ANTIPAS, ARCHELAUS (4), and PHILIP (4). 

3. In A.D. 6 Judaea, Samaria, and Idumaea were 
annexed as the Roman province of Judaea and adminis- 
tered hy procurators. A census in that year aroused 
opposition and led to the foundation of a nationalist 
party (perhaps to he identified with the Zealots), which 
aimed at recovering political independence. Despite 
Rome’s official protection of Jewish religious liberty 
there was much unrest and discontent, especially under 
Pontius Pilate (26-36). In 30-40 Gaius almost provoked 
a rebellion by attempting to have his statue placed in the 
Temple, and in 41 Claudius thought it wise to put the 
province under Agnppa I (q.v.). On Agrippa’s death 
in 44 his whole kingdom was annexed. Under the 
subsequent series of procurators, who were apparently 
even more tactless and inefficient than their predecessors, 
discontent increased, now aggravated by famines and 
manifesting itself in pseudo-messianic risings and in 
brigandage which eventually developed into guerrilla 
warfare led by the terrorist organization of the steam. In 
66 this culminated in an open rebellion, despite the 
efforts of the priestly aristocracy and Agnppa II at pacifi- 
cation. It was crushed by Vespasian and Titus, who in 70 
destroyed Jerusalem and the Temple. The two-drachma 
tax paid hy all adult Jewish men to the Temple funds was 
diverted to Jupiter Capitolinus and paid into the new 
Jisrus Iudaicus , and its incidence was widened to cover 
women and children. 

4. From 70 the province was governed by legates and 
I^egio X Fretcnsis was stationed in Jerusalem. The syn- 
agogues now replaced the Temple as the focus of Jewish 
religion, the rabbis replaced the priests as leaders, and 
Jabneh (Jamnia) became the centre of rabbinic learning 
and the seat of the Sanhedrin. The revolt of the Diaspora 
in 115-18 caused disturbances in Palestine, which were 
quelled by Lusius Quietus. The second great Palestinian 
revolt of 132-5, led by Bar Cochba (q.v.), was perhaps 
the culmination of years of unrest. Its immediate causes 
were Hadrian’s prohibition of circumcision and his pro- 
posal to found a pagun city on the site of Jerusalem. 
Apart from Jewish legends, little is known of the course 
of the revolt or of its suppression hy Julius Severus (see 
bar cochba). The devastation and loss of life were very 
heavy. From 135 the name of the province was Syria 


Palaestina, Lcgio VI Fcrrata was stationed in Galilee, 
and Jerusalem was rebuilt as the pagun city of Colonia 
Aelia Capitolina, fiom which the Jews were excluded. 
But unrest continued. Although Antoninus Pius exemp- 
ted the Jews from Hadrian’s ban on circumcision, which 
was retained after the suppression of Bar Cochba’s 
revolt, a further revolt, of which no details survive, 
occurred during his reign. The Jews aie said to have 
supported Avidms Cassius. And a revolt under Septimius 
Severus is recorded, perhaps associated with the rising 
of Pescennius Niger. Economic conditions were poor in 
the second century as a result of repeated wars, but there 
seems to have been some improvement early in the third, 
especially in Galilee, to which the centre of learning had 
shifted, and this is perhaps to be connected with Sep- 
timius’ visit in 199. There is little evidence for friction 
between the Jews and the Romans during the third cen- 
tury, but the province felt the effects of the anarchy. 

Although Greek was widely known m Palestine, the 
Jews there retained their own language through centuries 
of Greek and Roman domination, and their post-biblical 
literature was written in Aramaic. 

Main Ancieni Suuhcls i and 1 Mrurabees . Joseph TiJ\ AJ, hks 
12 20 

Modern AccounIs S JDuhnow, Weltqeschichte des jmh schm Volkes 
it (iy25) and ill (lQ 3 h), K M Abel, Histone lie la Tales line depun 
la lonqut'te iV Alexandre jusqu'a Vmvaswn make f 1 0 ^ 2) ; V A 
Ti licnkuver, Hellenistic Cii'i/f ration and the Jews ( 1 5 cj ) pt 1 ; 
M Avi-\ oiwlh, (»Y tchuhte dcr Judea im Z. eit alter des Talmud (iijfis), 
S. \V A Soual and Rih/’ious History of the Jens i and u ( i g _s 2 ) 

A. 11 M J , 1.. M. S 

B. The Diaspora. The Dispersion of the Jews began in 
586 R.(_\, when Nebuchadnezzar look the inhabitants of 
Jerusalem into captivity. Many of them did not return 
when permitted by Cyrus in 538 but remained volun- 
tarily in Babylonia, where flourishing communities 
existed for centuries and from the third century a.d. 
became the chief centres of rabbinical learning. During 
the Hellenistic period many Jews miguded from Palestine 
and Babylonia to the eastern Mediterranean lands, where 
Syria and Fgypt in particular attracted large settlements; 
the Alexandrian community became one of the most 
important, comprising about a third of the city’s popula- 
tion by the hist century a.d. Tins movement was fostered 
hv some kings, who found the Jews industrious subjects 
and good soldiers and encouraged settlement by granting 
privileges. Expansion to Italy and the West began later, 
but the community in Rome was established bv the mid 
second century 11.0. The frequent wars and disturbances 
in Palestine gave additional impetus to emigration, and 
Jews taken prisoner and sold into slavery swelled the 
numbers of the Diaspora. 

The Jews of the Diaspora were not absorbed into the 
races among which they lived, but preserved their 
national identity and religious beliefs and practices, with 
the Temple in Jerusalem, to which, until a.d. 70, they 
paid their annual tax, as their spiritual focus. But their 
exclusiveness and refusal to he assimilated and their 
attitude towards paganism made them unpopular, and 
anti-Semitic literature appeared from the third century 
b.c. Julius Caesar and Augustus sponsored legislation to 
protect Jewish religious liberty throughout the Empire: 
the synagogues, which were classified as collegia, were 
exempted from the general ban on such associations ; the 
rights to hold meetings and to collect and transmit the 
Temple-tax were granted; Sabbath-obscrvance was 
safeguarded; and gentile attacks on the synagogues were 
punishable as sacrilege. Judaism was thus established as 
a religio licita , and the Jews’ religious privileges and civic 
rights were vindicated by Rome when necessary against 
gentile infringements. The legal status thus granted to 
Judaism was not affected by the revolt of 66-70, although 
the Diaspora suffered with Palestine the indignity of 
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having to pay the erstwhile Tcmplc-tax to Jupiter; and 
Hadrian’s prohibition of circumcision is the only known 
repressive action of Rome against Jewish religion. But 
while Rome had no objection to the practice of Judaism 
by Jews, she disapproved of proselytisrn, whether full 
conversion involving circumcision, or the adoption of 
certain Jewish tenets only for which there was a fashion 
from the late Republic, and made spasmodic attempts to 
check it. Three expulsions of the Jews from Rome are 
recorded — in 139 n.c., in a.d. 19, and during Claudius’ 
pnneipate. The olfence on each occasion seems to hnve 
been proselytizing activities, although disorder caused by 
the arrival of Christianity may have helped to provoke 
the Inst. Donutian attacked converts to Judaism and 
Christianity. Antoninus Pius’ continuance of Hadrian's 
bun on circumcision in the case of gentiles was probably 
an attack on proselytism. Septinuus Severus explicitly 
forbade Iudaeos fieri. 

The Diaspora communities whose history is hest 
known are those 111 Egypt and Alexandria, for which 
papyri provide information on social and economic condi- 
tions to supplement the literary evidence. In Alexandria, 
as at Berenice in C'yrenaica and most probably in other 
Greek cities also, the Jews lormcd a noXirevfia, a civic 
organization independent of the host city. Friction 
developed alter the Romans annexed Egypt between the 
Greeks, who resented their domination, and the Jews, 
who bench Led from coming under their protection, and 
this was apparently aggravated hy the aspiration of some 
Jews to admission to the Greek citizen body. It was here 
that anti-Semitism took its most active form. The tension 
Hared up in a.d. 3S into a violent anti-Jewish riot, in 
which synagogues were desecrated or destroyed, many 
Jews were massacred, and a ghetto was temporarily 
instituted. Claudius re-established the Jews’ civic posi- 
tion and rights hut refund them Greek citizenship. 
Feelings continued to run high for nearly a century and 
to cause recurrences of trouble, including a sanguinary 
clash in 66 — a time when the Palestinian revolt inspired 
anti-Semitic outbursts in Antioch, Damascus, and other 
Syrian cities. Finally, when the Jews in Cyrcnatcu at- 
tacked both Greeks and Romans there in its. the rising 
rapidly spread to Alexandria, most of Egypt, and Cyprus, 
and developed from a racial ciunrrel into a serious rebel- 
lion against Rome. It was particularly dangerous because 
it coincided with, and was no doubt encouraged by, the 
revolt of Trajan’s new provinces in itG, in which the 
Babylonian Diaspora played a considerable part. Maicius 
Tui bo w F as pul in charge of the suppression, which was 
probably not completed until 118. The Jews were then 
excluded from Cyprus, and in Egypt and Cyrenaica they 
never recovered in numbers or prosperity. 

Fioin an early date Greek was the language of the 
Diaspora in the eastern Mediterranean. During the 
second century li.c. the Septuagint (q.v.) translation w as 
made for the benefit of the Egyptian Jews W'ho could no 
longer read their Scriptures in Hebrew. Even in Italy 
Greek predominates over Latin in Jewish inscriptions, 
especially in epitaphs from the six Jewish catacombs in 
Rome; only a small minority are in Hebrew or Aramaic. 

J.-fi Fruy, Corpus Iminptiunum Judaicarum i (1936V \i (19157.); 
V A Tchcrikover and A kuks, Cm Pus Rapyrnrum Judaicarum, 
3 vnls. (1957-64). J. J utter, Les Juifs dam Vhmpire romatn (1914); 
V. A. Tchenkovcr, op. at., pt. 11; H. J. 1-eon, The Jews nf Ancient 
Rome (i960). E. M. S. 

JORDANES (JORDANIS), an historian who lived c. 
A.D. 550- According to Ins own declaration he had been 
a notary to the Gothic chief Gunthigis Baza prior to an 
unspecified ‘conversion’ (to Catholicism from Arianism 
or to monastic life). He was probably a Goth himself, 
born somewhere on the lower Danube. About a.d. 551, 
when Cassiodorus was still alive, he summarized the 
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latter’s Gothic Histories in his Getica. He used a MS. 
which came from the household of Cassiodorus himself. 
Immediately afterwards he concluded the composition of 
a summary of Roman history (known as Romano) which 
seems to be mainly derived from the lost history of 
Aurelius Memmius Symmachus. It has been suggested 
that Jordanes is to be identified with his namesake, 
bishop of Croton in Italy. It is also disputed whether 
Jordanes wrote his books in Italy or in Constantinople 
and whether the final chapters of the Geticn (which were 
written in the hope of a permanent reconciliation between 
the Gothic royal family and the Roman imperial family) 
were inspired hy Cassiodorus or independently added by 
Jordanes. See cassiodorus. 

Cm cd. by Tli. Mommsen, in MGH P'liul. tiv.nsl of the Grtica 
with rommentarv hy Chi Microw (1915). Important study and 
commentary (in Russian) ol the Getica by F„ C ,Skr£insknj (i960). 
W. Ensslm, Sitz. liny ei . Ah. 1948. n. 3, Wmtenhncli- bevison, 
Deut'cMandi Gcschuhtwuellen i, 1952, 75 IT.; A Momiuliano, Ftoc. 
tint. Aiad. 1955, 207 ft.; D. K. litadley, Riv. Cu/turu Class. Med. 
1963, ff- A. M. 

JOSEPHUS, Flavius (b. a.d. 37/8), was n Jewish 
priest of aristocratic descent and a Pharisee. Though 
a zealous defender of Jewish religion and culture, poli- 
tically he was pro-Roman and without sympathy for 
extreme Jcyvish nationalism. A visit to Rome (c. 64) im- 
pressed on him the futility ol resistance, and when the 
Sanhedrin put him in command ol Galilee early in the 
Jewish revolt, lie tried unsuccessfully to curb the extrem- 
ists. In 67 lie was besieged in Jorapata and captured, 
but saved his life by prophesying that Vespasian would 
become emperor. When this prediction came true, he 
was released hut remained with Titus until the fall of 
Jerusalem. He then settled in Rome, where he received 
Roman citizenship and a pension. His first work was 
a history of the war written in Aramaic lor the Meso- 
potamian Jews, of which a Greek translation, the extant 
B u Uum Judaicttm in seven hooks, appeared between 75 
and 79. The first one and a half books are introductory, 
sketching Jewish history from the Mnccnbcan revolt to 
a.d. 66. The narrative of the war is based largely on 
Josephus’ own notes nnd memories probably supple- 
mented hy the Common turti of Vespasian and Titus. Ilis 
next work, the Antiquitatei Judaicac m twenty books 
(published in 93/4), is n history of the Jews from the 
Creation to immediately before the outbreak of the war, 
giving a fuller account of the period from the Maccabees 
to a.d. 66 than that in the li j and showing a more hostile 
attitude to llerod the Great. The principal sources were 
the Old Testament for the early history, and the writings 
of Nicolaus (q.v.) of Damascus for the period 175 li.c. to 
the death of Herod, together with 1 Maccabees in hooks 
12-13. Josephus’ last works were his Vita — not a full auto- 
biography but an answer to the allegations of Justus (q.v.) 
of Tiberias about his conduct in Galilee — and his apologia 
for Judaism in two books {Conti a A ptoimn), in which he 
attacks the ignorant or malicious mis-statements of anti- 
Semitic writers from the third century B.c. to Apion(q.v.). 

TrXTS. 1) Ntcsr (1HS7-9, rtpr. 1955); S. A, Nahei (1HHB-96). 

Tl \ r and Tkansj anon (J .orb). H St ]. Thackeray, R. Murom, 
A Wikffrt*n, and L H. Feldman (1926-65). 

R. I.anucm, Dn juJische Hisloriket FI 7 (1920); H. St. J. Thack- 
eray, J . the Man and the Historian ( 1 929) ; K. J . Foulcufi J uckion, Jf. and 
the Jews (iqjo); K. J. H. Shull, Studies in J. (1961); H Schreckcn- 
berH, Rtbliog. zu FI. J. (1968); 1 C. H. Rcnauttirf. Cnmoidamt to Ft.J. 
(forthcoming). A. H. M. J.; E. M. S. 

JOVIAN, Flavius, Roman Emperor in a.d. 363-4, was 
bom c. 331 in Singidunum (Beiprade). He took part in 
the Persian campaign of Julianus (q.v. 1), and on the 
death of the latter was elevated by the nrmy. He im- 
mediately made an unpopular peace with the Persians, 
surrendering to them all the territory which Diocletian 
had won in the East along with the cities of Nisibis 
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and Singara. Before reaching Constantinople he died at 
Dadastana (364). He was an earnest Catholic. E. A. T. 

JUBA (1), son of Ilicmpsal II of Numidia, was notorious 
for cruelty and arrogance. Offended by Caesar in hjs 
youth and, after his accession, by Curio (q.v. 2), he 
joined Pompey in the Civil War, and defeated and killed 
Curio (49 B.c.). Ceasing to behave as a client king, he 
began to aim at the annexation of Roman Africa. He 
assisted Cato (q.v. 5) and Mctellus (q.v. 11) Scipio, but 
was distracted by an attack by Sittius (q.v.) and Rocchus 
II. Promised Africa by Scipio (it was said), he rejoined 
him, escaped after Thapsus (46) and, hated and rebuffed 
on all sides, died in a suicide pact with Petreius (q.v.). 

E. R 

JUBA (2) II, king of Mauretania and son of Juba (1) of 
Numidia, was led in Caesar’s triumph in 46 b.c. when 
still an infant, and brought up in Italy; he received the 
Roman citizenship, apparently from Octavian, and ac- 
companied him on campaigns. Perhaps first reinstated in 
Numidia (q.v.), in 25 he received from Augustus the 
kingdom of Mauretania (q.v.), to which parts of Gaetulia 
were added in compensation for the annexation of 
Numidia. About A.n. 6 the Gactuli rebelled and were put 
down with the help of a Roman proconsul, Cossus 
Lcntulus (cos. 1 D.C.); and in 17 Juba seems to have taken 
part in the defeat of Tacfarinas (q.v.). He married first 
(by 20 H.c.) Cleopatra Selene, the daughter of Antony 
and Cleopatra (q.v. VII), and secondly Glaphyra (q.v. 2). 
He died c. A.n. 23 and was succeeded by Ptolemy, his 
son by Cleopatra. 

Juba was above all a man of learning, who sought to 
introduce Greek and Roman culture into his kingdom. 
His capital at Iol, refounded as Caesarea (q.v. 3), and in 
the west Volubilis (q.v.), where he may have had a second 
residence, became fine cities, llis artistic collections were 
remarkable. He developed the production of the ‘Gaetu- 
lian’ purple, perhaps prepared by his invention from 
orchil (.vce dyeinc, purple). He wrote many books (now 
lost) in Greek: works on Libya, Arabia, and Assyria; a 
history of Rome; researches into language, drama, and 
painting; a treatise on the plant euphorbia, which he 
discovered and named after his doctor Euphorbus, brother 
of Antonius (q.v. 10) Musa; and a compara- 

tive study of antiquities, mainly Greek and Roman. 
Pliny the Elder and Plutarch were among the authors 
who used his writings. 

S. Gsell, Hist, anc. dr VAfrique du A lord viii (1928). 206 ff. ; 
P. Romiinclli, Storm dill? prov. rum. th IT Africa (1950), 1.56ft. 
Guetulian territory: J Desanpes, Rev. fit. Lot, 1964, 33 fl. Purple: 
J. Deaiacques and P. KoeherK*, Hespfris 193 ff. ; J. 

Gatiefosstf, Hesperts 1957, 320 ft. Litemry works ChriBt-Schmid- 
Sidhlin 11. 401 ff. ; Jacoby, FGrH 275. lcormpraphy: G. M. A. 
Richter, Portraits of the Greeks (1965), 280 1. A. M. ; T. J. C. 

JUBA (3), of Mauretania (2nd c. a.d.), wrote a treatise 
(now lost) on metric which was based on the Greek 
Hcliodorus (q.v. 2) and was used by later Latin gram- 
marians. 

Sclmnz-HosiuB, § 606. J. F. M. 

JUGURTHA, grandson of Masinissa (q.v., but illegi- 
timate), served at Numantia under Scipio (q.v. 11) 
Acmilianus, hereditary patron of the Numidian royal 
house, and, on his recommendation, was adopted by 
King Micipsa and given pre-eminent rank in the suc- 
cession. When his two brothers and joint heirs challenged 
this nfter Micipsa’s death (118 b.c.), Jugurtha had one of 
them murdered and attacked the other (Adherbal), who 
fled to Rome and appealed for aid. A mission under 
Opimius (q.v.) divided Numidia, giving the western and 
more primitive part to Jugurtha. In 1 12 he again attacked 


Adherbal, besieged him in Cirta and, despite two Roman 
embassies (one under Scaurus, q.v. 1), captured the 
city and killed him. Some Italian businessmen died in 
the sack of Cirta (which they had helped to defend), and 
this aroused anger in Rome and led to agitation for war 
by Memmius (q.v. 1). In 112 the consul Bcstia (q.v.) 
invaded Numidia, but soon gave Jugurtha a tolerable 
peace — perhaps through the efforts of the king’s Roman 
friends, but also in order to avoid a long colonial war. 
There was widespread discontent at this; Jugurtha was 
summoned to Rome under safe-conduct, but a tribune 
(C. Baebius) vetoed his interrogation and he left hurriedly 
after having a pretender murdered (see bomilcar). 

In Numidia, war started in earnest, but was waged 
incompetently by the consul Postumius (q.v. 4) Albums 
and his brother, who had to capitulate. After an outcry in 
Rome, which led to the commission of Mamilius (q.v. 3), 
the consul (of 109) Metellus (q.v. 6), in two campaigns, 
achieved considerable success (including a major victory 
at the Muthul), but got little nearer finishing the war. 
His legate Marius (q.v. 1), profiting by this, gained the 
consulship 107, promising a quick end to the war. 
Despite army reforms, including the admission of 
proletarii (q.v.), he failed to provide this and thus caused 
u short reaction in favour of the Optimates (see caepio i, 
metellus 6). But the war was ended when Sulla per- 
suaded Bocchii»-(q.v.) to surrender Jugurtha to Manus, 
lie was executed after Manus’ triumph (i Jan. 104). 

The Jugurthinc War, as Sallust saw, marks an im- 
portant stage in the decline of the oligarchy, showing its 
political vulnerability and, through Marius and his army re- 
form, preparing the way for the use of the army in politics. 

Sallust's Jugui thine War is ihr rhirt source, Bee R Syme. Sallust 
(11764), rhs 10 and 11 (with extensive bililioprnphy). For llie ehiono- 
lopy and strategy ot the war see alho M. Holroyd, JRbS 1928^ i ff. 

JULIA (1, PW 547), daughter of Caesar and Cornelia, 
born c. 83 b.c., was betrothed to Q. Servilius Caepio, but 
married in Apr. 59 to Pompey, whom her affection bound 
more strongly to her father. In 55 the sight of Pompey 
returning from the comitia bespattered with blood caused 
a miscarriage; and next year she died in childbirth, the 
child dying a few days later. On the people’s insistence, 
she was buried in the Campus Martius, and in 46 Caesar 
held magnificent shows over her tomb. 

On the possibility that Caepio wan M. Brutus (q.v 5). the tyran- 
nicide, see F. Mun/cr, PW xin. 497 1. G. E F. C. 

JULIA (2, PW 550), only daughter of Augustus and 
Scribonia (q.v.), was born in 39 n.C. and betrothed in 
37 to M. Antonius (q.v. 7) ‘Antyllus’ and later, accord- 
ing to Antony, toCotiso, king of the Getae (q.v.). She was 
brought up strictly by her father and stepmother Livia 
(q.v.). In 25 she married her cousin M. Marcellus (q.v. 
7) and in 21 Agrippa (q.v. 3), to whom she bore C. and 
L. Caesar (6 and 7), Julia (3), Agrippina (2), and Agrippa 
(4) Postumus. Her third marriage, to Tiberius (in 11), is 
said to have been happy at first, but estrangement fol- 
lowed, and her licentious conduct may have contributed 
to Tiberius’ decision to retire from Rome in 6. In 2 11. c. 
Augustus at last learned of her adulteries (c.g. with 
lullus Antonius, q.v. 8) and banished her to Pandateria; 
in a.d. 4 she was allowed to move to Rhegium. Scribonia 
voluntarily shared her exile. Augustus forbade her burial 
in his mausoleum, and Tiberius kept her closely con- 
fined and stopped her allowance, so that she died of 
malnutrition before the end of A.D. 14. Macrobius (Sat. 
2. 5) speaks of her gentle disposition and learning, and 
gives anecdotes attesting her wit. 

Syme, Rom. Rev., sec index; E. F. Leon, TAP A 1951, 168 ff. ; 
P. Saltier, S tit dim aus dent Gebiet der alien Geschichte (1962), 1 ff. J. 
Carcopino, Passion et politique ches les C 'tsars (1958), 83 ff.; R. A. 
Bauman, The Crimen Mates tails (1967), 198 ff. 
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Iconography. C. Hannon and F. P Johnson, AJ Arch. 1946. 
38g fl ; H. Roll and, J. (Jarcopino, Bull. Soc. Nat. Ant France 
ioso/i, 22i ff. G. W. R.; T. J. C. 

JULIA (3, PW 51 1), daughter of Agrippa and Julia (2), 
was born c. 19 li.c. and married ( c . 4 d.c.) L. Aemilms 
Paullus (q.v. 5). After her husband's fall Augustus 
relegated, then recalled, and finally (a. d. 8) banished her 
permanently for adultery to the island of Trimerus off 
the Apulian coast, where she died in 28. 

Syme, Rom. Rev , hue index. T. J- C. 

JULIA (4, PW 575), sometimes called Livilla, youngest 
daughter of Germanicus and Agrippina (2), born in 
A.n. 18. In 33 she married M. Vinicius (grandson of 
Vinicius (1), and consul in 30 and 45). After the acces- 
sion of her brother Gaius she received special honours 
like her sisters Agrippina (3) and Drusilla (qq.v.), but in 
39 was relegated to the Puntian islands for adultery with 
her brother-in-law, M. Lepidus. Claudius restored her, 
but Messallina (q.v. 1) presently accused her of adultery 
with Seneca (q.v. 2) and she was again banished and 
shortly killed (42 ? ). 

F Gnimotti, Rend. l.wi. 1053, 52 ff. T. J. C. 

JULIA (5), Flavia {PW 552), daughter of Titus (q.v.) 
by his second wife, was born r. A.n. 65 just before her 
parents’ divorce. She married her cousin Flavius Sabinus 
(q.v. 4), and after his execution (r. 84) lived with her 
uncle Domitiun (q.v.) as his mist less. She died in yi, and 
was deified. G K. F. C. 

JULIA (6, PW 566) DOMNA, sister of Julia (7) Macsa, 
a Syrian by birth, was the second wife of the Emperor 
Septinuus Scverus. According to some arcounts she col- 
lected about her a large coterie of men ol learning (c.g. 
Galen and Plulostratus), and was not undeservedly called 
7) </tiAorjor/ius 'IuvMa. Intelligent and ambitious, she was 
eclipsed from c. 200 to 205 bv Scverus’ praetorian prefect 
Plautianus but regained influence on his fall. After 
Septim ms’ death she tncd unsuccessfully to reconcile her 
sons C'aracalla and Geta. She died or committed suicide 
at Antioch in 217 on hearing of the death of Caracalla. 

I RtWiIIr, La Religion d Rome shim It s Set trrs ( 1 8K «; ) , li.AI Cows , 
Ram F.tnp. v cxkxvi, lxcv I ; (i \\ . Huwci*iM.k, The Sophists i n the 
Roman hmbue (lyOy), cli K St c also si vluIjs (1) 

H M. I) P.; U H. W. 

JULIA (7, PW 579) MAESA, daughter of Julius Bas- 
sianus of Kmcsa and sister of Julia (6) Domna, was the 
wife of Julius A vitus, a Synan ol consular rank, bv whom 
she hnd two daughters, Julia (8) Soaemias and Julia (9) 
Mamaca. After Caracalla’s death she returned from Rome 
to Emesa. She assisted in the proclamation of Elagabalus 
and accompanied him to Rome, becoming Augusta and 
‘mater castrorum et senatus’. Latter she induced Elaga- 
balus to adopt his cousin Alexianus. She died in 226. 

Coins. Mattinifly-Sydenhnm, RI<J iv j. hz, 101. 

A. M.;B. H. W. 

JULIA (8, PW 596) SOAEMIAS BASSIANA, daugh- 
ter of Julia (7) Macsa, and wife of Sex. Varius Marcellus, 
a knight of Apamaea in Syria. In A.n. 218 she and her 
mother procured the elevation of her son Elagabalus and 
the death of Macrinus. Lacking her mother’s intelligence 
she, with Elagabalus, flouted opinion in Rome and the two 
were killed by the praetorians in 222. B. H. W. 

JULIA (9, PW 558) AVITA MAMAEA, younger 
daughter of Julia (7) Maesa, was married to Gessius 
Marcianus, a knight of Area Caesarea in Syria. With her 
mother she procured the removal of Elagabalus and the 
elevation of her son Alexianus, subsequently known as 
Severus Alexander, in a.d. 222. From the death of Maesa 


(226) she dominated Alexander, who was only 13 on his 
accession. Although her influence was prudently exercised, 
and she cultivated good relations with the Senate, this 
unwarhke regime ultimately alienated the army and led 
to the murder of herself and her son (235 ; see siiVi uus 
(2) ALEXANDER). 

K A. G. Canon, RIC vi 3^ fT. D H. W. 

JULIANUS (1, PW 26), Flavius Claudius (‘Julian the 
Apostate’), born in A.n. 332, was the son ol Julius Con- 
stantius, half-brother of Constantine, and Basilina. In 
337 his father was lynched in a mutiny promoted by 
Constantius II. Julian was brought up with his half- 
brother Callus in a remote fortress in Cappadocia. The 
brothers were given a pious Christian education and 
were even ordained as readers, but Julian acquired from 
his tutor, the eunuch Mardomus, a passion for the classics 
and for the old gods. In 351 he was allowed to complete 
his education at Ephesus wheie he fell under the influence 
of the celebrated pagan philosopher Maximus, and later 
at Athens. From here he was summoned to the West by 
Constantius II, who on 6 Nov. 355 proclaimed him 
Caesar, placing him in charge of Gaul and Britain. 
Julian quickly made himself the idol of his troops by 
sharing their hardships, and displayed his powers as a 
general by defeating the Alamnnm at Argenturatum.'In a 
series of campaigns (356-9) be reduced the Franks and 
Alamanni to obedience and restored the Rhine trontier. 
Meanwhile during the winters he reformed the fiscal 
administration, despite the opposition of the praetorian 
prefect, Florentius, reducing the tax from 25 to 7 soltdi 
per caput. 

Constantius II (q.v.), becoming jealous and fearful of 
Julian’s success, demanded that he should send some 
nicked troops to the East, but when Julian gave the order 
tlie troops mutinied and proclaimed him Augustus (Eeb. 
360). Julian accepted the title and paid the customary 
donative, but failed to reach a compromise with Con- 
stantius. He therefore marched East (361), but before he 
reached Constantinople Constantius died. 

Julian had openly professed his paganism directly he 
became Augustus. lie now proclaimed general toleration 
for all religions, remstituted the pagan cult, restored the 
lands to the temples, and rebuilt such as had been 
demolished. He also appointed pagan high priests of 
provinces and cities to supervise and stimulate pagan 
worship and granted them subsidies to distribute in 
charity. The churches lost their imperial subsidy and the 
clergy their immunities. There was no persecution, but 
pagans were favoured and promoted, and the troops were 
glutted with sacrificial meat and encouraged to offer 
incense on pay days. In religious disorders Julian was 
sharper in punishing Christians than pagans. His most 
criticized anti-Christian measure was to forbid Christian 
professors to teach the classics. 

Julian also carried through a number of vigorous 
reforms and economies, drastically reducing the over- 
grown palace staff and palatine offices, such as the notaries, 
the agrntes in rebus, and the protectores. He reduced the 
burden on the post by instituting a strict control of 
postal warrants. lie restored their lands and revenues to 
the cities and brought the city councils up to strength. 

After five months at Constantinople Julian moved to 
Antioch to prepare his Persian campaign. The temple 
of Daphne was burnt down during his stay, a famine 
occurred in which the city council sabotaged his relief 
measures, and the Christian populace insulted him. He 
replied by publishing the Misopogon , a satirical defence 
of his actions. 

On 5 Mar. 363 he marched eastwards. lie defeated the 
Persian army outside Ctesiphon, but did not attack the 
city. His march to meet a reserve force, which he had 
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sent via Armenia to Assyria, was continually harassed by 
the Persians, and in one of the battles he was mortally 
wounded. 

Julian’s religious beliefs were the Neoplatonist mono- 
theism expounded by his friend Snliustius. He was 
superstitious, believing in oracles and miracles and 
devoutly practising the ancient rituals. He was by 
temperament and in pnnciple highly ascetic. He was an 
immensely hardworking and conscientious emperor. 

Julian’s surviving works include eight orations, the 
Misopogon, the Convivium or Caesarc a, a comic account 
of Constantine’s reception on Olympus, and about 
eighty letters, including the Letter to the Athenians, 
which recounts his life up to the death of Constuntius. 

Works G. l r . llntlnn (Tcubner. 1879), and W C Wnpfhl 
(I^oeb, 1913-23). J- Hidtz, La I’te dr I'empnrur Julten (1930), 
W h Kucgi, ^Hrncarcli on Julian, ig4S-i9^4'. W rekly 1965, 
229 It. A. 11. M ). 

JULIANUS (2) SALVIUS ( PW 14) (L. Octavius 
Cornelius P. Salvius Julianus Aemilianus) (c. a.d. 
100-r. i6g), a Homan jurist, perhaps born at the village 
of Pupput near Hadrumetum, disciple of Javolenus (q.v.), 
and the last recorded head of the Sabinian School; see 
sahinus (2). Even as a young man lie enjoyed a high 
authority among his contemporaries, as is shown by the 
fact that before he was 30 years old he was entrusted by 
Hadrian with the revision and rearrangement of the 
praetorian edict (see udictum). This work procured him 
a wide reputation, and Justinian praised him for it in the 
highest terms. He combined greHt distinction as a jurist 
with an outstanding career in public life, the mam stages 
of which are recorded in an inscription (JLS 8973) dis- 
covered at Pupput (see above), lie was" decemvir stlittbus 
iudicandis (see decemviri), quaestor (q.v.) of Hadrian (and 
given double the usual salury because of his learning), 
one of the tribuni plehis (q.v.), praetor (q.v.), prarfectus 
both of the aerarium Saiurni and of the aerarium militare 
(see AERARIUM), consul in 148, pontifex (q.v.), curator (q.v.) 
aedium sacrarum, governor of Lower Germany under 
Antoninus Pius, ol Nearer Spam under Marcus Aurelius 
and Vcrus, and of Africa (168/g); and he was a member 
of the consilium pnncipis (q.v.) under Hadrian and 
Antoninus Pius. His principal work was his Digesta (in 
ninety hooks), a systematic, richly casuistic treatise on 
civil and praetorian law, partly following, as was usual in 
works of this kind, the arrangement ol the edict um (q.v.) 
perpetuum. Justinian's Dtgesta (q.v.) include a large num- 
ber of excerpts from this und other works, and a still 
larger number of citations of him by later classical jurists. 
Many of his responsa were published by his pupil Cacci- 
lius Africanus (q.v. 2). 

Julian is perhaps the most remarkable representative 
of Roman jurisprudence. It may justifiably be claimed 
that Roman legal science reached in him the height of 
its development. The Scveran jurists, Ulpianus (q.v. 1), 
Papimanus (q.v.), and Paulus (q.v. 1), surpassed him in 
the volume and encyclopedic character of their writings, 
but he had the greater originality and creative power, 
and exercised a more formative influence on the law. 

H. Huhl, Solidus Julianus (1888) ; L. Boulanl, Salv. Julianus (1902); 
A. Guanno. Suit'. Julianus (194O). repr. Labto 1964; W. Kunkcl, 
Jura 1950, F. Seiran, Atti 111 tong mt cpifirafi-a (1959), A. Gumino, 
Labrn 1959. And see bibliography a.v. JURISPRUDENCE. A. B ; II. N. 

JULIUS (1, PW 363) MODESTUS, freedman of Julius 
Hyginus (Augustus’ libertus), followed his patron’s broad 
treatment of grammar (Suet. Cram. 20). 

JULIUS (2, PW 167) CANUS or KANUS, a philo- 
sopher whose uncompromising reproaches offended 
Caligula and led to his execution (Sen. Dial. 9. 14. 4-9). 


JULIUS (3, PW 184) CEREALIS, epic and pastoral 
poet, friendly with Martial (11. 52. 1 and 16-18). 

JULIUS (4, PW 254) GABINIANUS, Sextus, men- 
tioned in Suetonius’ list of rhetors, was an eminent 
teacher in Gaul in the Flavian age(Hieron. Ab. Abr . 2092 
— a.d. 76; Tac. Dial. 26. 11). 

JULIUS (5, PW 511-2) TIRO (full name CIL ii. 3661 
C. lulius C.f. Cal. Tiro Caetulicus), given in Suetonius’ 
list of rhetors next after Quintilian’s name (Reifferschcid 
wrongly emended to M. Tullius Tiro). Pliny mentions a 
case about his will (Ep. 6. 31. 7). 

JULIUS ( 6 , PW 434) ROMANUS (3rd c. a.d.) wrote an 
extensive grammatical work entitled Aifsop^al, of which 
considerable fragments are preserved by Chansius (q v.). 
Schanz Ilosiuf., O03. J. F. M. 

JULIUS (7, PW 520) VALERIUS ALEXANDER 
POLEMIUS (3rd -4th c. a.d.) composed a Latin version 
of a Greek novel on Alcxandei the Cheat by ‘Aisopos’ or 
’pseudo-Kallisthenes’. His style is artificial and checkered. 

Fdited by II. KUblri (iKRR). See (J. F iwsbendtr, Dc lulu Val. 
iermone quaesi sel. ( 1909 ). 

JULIUS (8, PW 532) VICTOR, Gaius ( 4 th c. a.d.), 
author of an ars rhetorica largely and closely based on 
Quintilian. 

Jlulin, Wut. lui mm. J7J. 

JUNIUS (1, PW 68) CONGUS, a friend regarded by 
Lucihus as a reader to whom he would have his satires 
appeal (505 f. Marx). It has been tr .untamed that a 
satire in book 26 was addressed to him. Some identify 
him with Marcus Junius Gracchanus, author of a work 
dc potestatibus. J YV I) , G II- A F. 

JUNIUS (2, PIT 108) NIPSUS, Marcus (perhaps 2nd 
c. a.d.), gromaticus ; author of treatises on mensuration, 
replacement of boundaries, and surveying of rivers. 

Ed K Lathmann, Du Sihnjten dtrrum Fcldmessei 1 (1848), 285 (I. 

JfUNIUS (3, PW 113) OTHO, rhetor, praetor a.d. 22; 
formerly an elementary schoolmaster, he owed his ad- 
vancement to Sejanus (Tac. Ann. 3. 66). He was master 
of innuendo, and wrote four books of colores t ‘complex- 
ions to be put on cases’ (Sen. Controv. 2. 1. 33). 

JUNO, an old and very important Italian goddess, in 
functions resembling Hera (q.v.), with whom she was 
anciently identified. There is no doubt that she was 
closcly^connected with the life, especially the sexual life, 
of women (hence indirectly with the moon, and therefore 
theorists ancient and modern have made her a moon- 
goddess; see Roscher in his Lexikan ii. 578 ff., cf. Juno 
und Hera (1875), i ff.). This is shown among other things 
by the fact that she either assimilates the minor deities 
Lucina, who makes the child see the light of day, Opi- 
gena, who brings help to women in childbirth, Cinxia, 
nutnen of the bride’s girdle, Iterduca, who brings her to 
her new home, and several other such vague figures, or 
else these are titles of hers which tended to assume inde- 
pendent existence as goddesses attendant on women 
(references in Roscher, Lex. 579 ff.). But she developed 
wider functions and became a great goddess of the State 
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(probably for the same reason as Ilera), notably at 
Lanuvium, where she was worshipped as Sospita or 
Sispes and shown armed and wearing a goatskin cloak, 
and, under the Etruscan kings, at Rome also, where as 
Juno Regina she forms one of the Capitoline triad with 
Jupiter and Minerva (qq.v.); sec Wissowa, RK 187 ff., 
and Latte, RR 166 fT. Concerning her origin there is 
much doubt. Wissowa (ibid. 18 1) would derive her name 
from the root of iuvems, lutnx, etc., with the meaning 
'young woman 1 , 'bride 1 , and her functions from the 
individual iuno who is to n woman what the genius (q.v.) 
is to a man (‘iuno mea 1 , Voiron. Sat. 25. 4; cf. Lygdamus 
6. 48; Sen. Ep. 110. 1). Others, notably J. Whatmough 
(as in Foundations of Rom. Italy (1037), 159 f.), suppose 
the individual iuno secondary and late and support a 
derivation of the name from the same root as that of 
luppiter , despite the difficulty that no such forms as 
*Diuno , *(D)iounn ever occur, as would he expected. The 
views are not wholly exclusive of each other; the nurnen 
which watches over women and their functions might 
from the beginning have been thought of now as appear- 
ing in each individual woman, now as forming a great 
reservoir of power on which all women drew, and these 
have developed respectively into the individual tununes 
and the great goddess. 

Her most interesting festival is the Nonae Caprotinae, 
see caphotina. It was commonly alleged in antiquity 
that site was connected with the Lupercalia (see Wissowa, 
op. eit. 185, hut contra, Rose in Mnenios. 1932, 389 f.). 
The Kalends of every month vveie sacred to her (Macrob. 
Sat. 1. 15. 18), and in the old ceremony of announcing 
at the new moon the date of the Nones (Varro, Ling. 6. 
27, whereon Goetz and School! ad loc., and Latte, RR 
43) she was addressed as Juno Covella, showing sonic 
connexion with the moon. An important festival was the 
Matronalia of 1 Mar., also the foundation-day of the 
temple of Juno Lucina (Wissowa, ibid.). Cf. monfia. 

H. J. R. 

JUPITER (luppiter), the Italian sky-god, Dum-pater , 
the first member of the name being etymologically 
identical with that of Zeus (q.v.), and the god himself an 
inheritance from pre-ethnic days among the Wiro- 
speaking population. Pumitively it would appear that lie 
was simply the power (tinmen) of the sky, manifesting 
itself in various ways. As luppiter Lapis (see Cell. 1. 21. 
4; Livy 1. 24. 8, cf. iiiTiAirs; 30. 43. 9; Festus, 102. 11 
Lindsay ; Rose in Custom is King (1936), 56 fT.) he was 
incorporated in one or all of sundry stones used in taking 
oaths and presumably supposed to be thunderbolts ; they 
were probably neolithic implements. As luppiter Ferc- 
trius he appears to have been a holy tree (Livy 1. 10. 5-7; 
Dion. Hal. Ant. Rom. 2. 34. 4; Rose, op. cit. 54 ff.). How 
old Ins association with the Ides of every month may be 
(Macrob. Sat. 1. 15. 15) we cannot say, but it probably 
is very ancient; he is naturally worshipped at the time of 
full moon, when the light from the sky is most powerful. 
Like Zeus he is also associated with rain (luppiter Elicius 
originally, perhaps, see Wissowa, RK 121, but regularly 
spoken of as connected with the rituul ol thunderstorms, 
sec Valerius Antias, fr. 6 Veter; Ov. Fasti 3. 291 ff.). It is 
also as sky-god that he was worshipped at the Vinaha 
(Rustics) on 19 Aug., when the flamcn Dialis (see 
FLAMiNEs) offered a ewe-lamb to him and cut the first 
grapes 'inter exta caesa et porrecta 1 (Varro, Ling. 6. 16). 
His development into n personal and to some extent 
anthropomorphic god seems to have been more complete 
in the rest of Italy than in Rome, and it is also outside 
Rome that signs are to be found of an early association 
with Juno (q.v.), and of connexions with the underworld 
(cf. Zeus Chthonios, etc.); see C. Koch, Der romische 
Juppiter (1937), and cf. Rose in Gnomon 1938, 255 ff. In 


Rome, apart from Greek and Etruscan influence, he 
remnins almost purely a sky-god and not very sharply 
personal. 

2. His festivals, besides the Vinaliu, not only Rustica 
but Meditrinaha on 11 Oct., where his connexion with 
the goddess Meditnna is obscure (see Varro, ibid. 21; 
Festus, 110. 21 Lindsay; Fasti Amiterninx on 11 Oct.; 
Wissowa, op. cit. 115), and Pnora, 23 Apr. (Varro 16; 
Pliny, HN 18. 287; Ov. Fasti 4. 863 ft., whereon see 
Frazer), include the nundituie or market-days, when the 
flanunica Dialis sacrificed a ram to him (Macrob. Sat. 
1. 16. 30); also the very obscure Pophl'ugia on 5 July 
(see Rose in CQ 1934, 157) and un unnamed festival 
on 23 Dec. (Macrob. 1. 10. 11 and Fasti Praencsttm on 
that date), apparently because the winter solstice occurs 
about then. Ills oldest associates in Roman cult are 
Mars and Quirinus, e.g., ‘Numn 1 ap. Festus, 204. 13 ff. 
Lindsay; the first spoha opima go to Jupiter, the second 
to Mars, the third to Quirinus. 

3. The Etruscan kings introduced (shortly before 
their fall according to tradition, supported by the fact 
that tlie oldest calendar-festivals do not include those of 
the Capitol) the cult of luppiter OptiniUH Maximus, i.e. 
the best and greatest of all Jupitcrs, in which the god, 
in his Capitoline temple, built in the Etruscan manner 
and with three tellac, was associated with Juno and 
Minerva (qq.v.), apparently a purely Etruscan grouping. 
From then on his culr became more splendid. The 
oldest games, Ludi CapUolitti (15 Oct., Pint. Rom. 25; 
see, funher, Wissowa, ibid. 117), are indeed connected 
with luppiter Feretrius and have peculiarities in their 
celebration which may be pre-Etruscan ; but the Ludi 
Romani (which seem lo have originated from games cele- 
brated on the occasion of a triumph ; see below) of 4—19 
Sept., the Ludi Plebei of 4-17 Nov., and the attendant 
epula Iouis (cf. kput.ones) were among the greatest feasts 
of the year. To this temple also came the triumphs (q.v.), 
in which the general, in the full costume of a king (and so 
in that of Jupiter, whom he did not impersonate) drove 
at the head of his army to do honour to the god (sec 
Marquardt, Staatsvenv. 11*. 582 for references). 

4. In the moral and political sphere Jupiter was 
associated not only with war hut with treaties and oaths 
of all kinds, r development, as the cult of luppiter Lapis 
shows (see above), from his functions as sky-god and 
wielder of thunderbolts, wherewith he can punish the 
perjurer; cf. ZEUS, and see also IKTIALES. Hence it is that 
he seems to be connected in some way with Fidcs (q.v.); 
cf. also SFMO SANf'US. 

5. For his Roman temples and shrines see Platnei^- 
Ashby, 2Qi ff. ; Nash, Piet. Diet. Rome 1. 518 IF. (and for 
his Capitoline temple, E. Gjerstad, Early Rome ni (i960), 
168 ff.). Outside Rome, hut within her sphere of influence 
in historical times, his most noteworthy solemnity wusthe 
feriae Latinae, celebrated yearly, but not on a fixed date, 
on the Alban Mount. Here he bore the title Latiaris, in 
his capacity of god of the Latin League. The rituul was 
in some respects archaic, milk and not wine being used for 
libution (Cic. Dw. 1. 18, whereon see Pease for further 
details); the chief Roman magistrate for the time being 
was in charge, und representatives of all the cities of 
the League were present to claim their share of the 
sacrificial meat (carnem petere) and take part in the ritual, 
which as usual must be exactly observed (Livy 41. 16. 
1-2). 

Jupiter is the interpretatio Romana (q.v.) of a number 
of foreign sky-gods. 

Latte, RR 79 ff. and elsewhere. H. J. R. 

JURISPRUDENCE. Until the third century b.c. at 
Rome knowledge of the law and its procedure was a 
monopoly of the patrician pontifices (q.v.), but thereafter 
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the line of lay jurists ( iurisprudentes , iurisconsulti, iuris- 
periti) begins (see flaviijs i and coruncanius i). The 
jurist was the central figure in the Roman legal system, 
since statute law was relatively unimportant in the 
private law, and neither magistrate nor judge was neces- 
sarily or normally lcurncd in the law (see edictum, iudex). 
The jurist influenced the law at every point, lie assisted 
the private citizen by drafting legal forms for legal trans- 
actions, wills, etc. (cavere), advising on the conduct of 
litigation (agere), and giving opinions on questions of law 
submitted to him (respondere). His wider influence lay 
in his advice to magistrates, and especially to the urban 
praetor, on the formulation of their edicts and the grant- 
ing of remedies in individual cases, in his advice also to 
indices in the making of their decisions, in his teaching, 
and above all in his writing. But though he was an adviser, 
a teacher, and a writer, he was not normally an advocate 
(see advocatus). And he was usually a man of standing, 
whose activity in the law was only one facet of a public 
career. Until the last years of the Republic, the leading 
jurists came from senatorial families and held high oflicc. 
Thereafter, they came from a wider class, but were still, 
for the most part, prominent public men, and in the 
later Principate were more and more to be found among 
the highest officials in the emperor's service. The 
Republican jurist is typified by Quintus Mucius Scaevola 
(q.v. 4), the jurist of the late period by Papimanus (q.v.), 
Pnulus (q.v. i), and Ulpianus (q.v. i), while Javolenus 
(q.v.) and Salvius Julianus (q.v. 2) represent the trans- 
itional period. Others, however, such us Pomponius 
(q.v. 6) held no public oflicc. 

Though Roman legal writing came inevitably under 
Greek influence, for example in its use oi the dialectical 
method, it is substantially an original creation of the 
Roman mind, and one which has had immense influence 
in medieval and modem Europe. Its principal forms were : 
commentaries, particulaily on the Praetor’s Edict (see 
EDICTUm), and, of a rather different kind, commentaries 
on the works of earlier jurists (c.g. those of Sahinus (q.v. 
2)); collections of opinions (responsa) and of discussions 
ol hypothetical or actual cases (Quaes t tones or, when more 
general and systematic, Digesta), monographs; and some 
expository textbooks, of which the Instihttwnes (q.v.) of 
Gaius (q.v. 2) are the most famous example. The method 
is usually markedly casuistic, even in works, such as com- 
mentaries, which are not ostensibly of that kind, and 
frequent reference is made to the opinions of other jurists. 
It is this casuistic character which gives to Roman law its 
richness of detail. By far the greatest part of the surviving 
literature is known only through Justinian’s Digesta( q.v.). 

The extent to which responsa were binding on a iudex 
is obscure, and controverted. Pomponius says that 
Augustus gave to some jurists the 'ius respondendi cx 
auctontate principis’, hut it is quite uncertain what the 
effect of this was. Jt is unlikely that Augustus took so 
radical a step as to make responsa of privileged jurists 
formally binding. More probably he wished simply to 
mark out certain jurists as especially eminent. It is un- 
certain also whether authority attached to such responsa 
generally and in perpetuity or only for the case for which 
they were given. An obscure passage of Gaius (Inst. 1. 7) 
suggests that by the time of Hadrian the authority was 
general and that the problem therefore presented itself of 
possible conflicts of authoritative responsa. It is also un- 
certain who had the ius : it is directly attested only for 
Sabinus (q.v. 2). Nor did it certainly continue to be 
granted after Hadrian. 

In the Republic the young man learned his law by 
attaching himself to a jurist. In the Empire, however, 
there emerge two 'schools’, the Sabinians and the Pro- 
culians, which evidently had some teaching functions, 
but no details are known. See sabinus (2). 


The line of jurists hreaks off in the middle of the third 
century A.n. (see hf.RF.nn ius 2), and thereafter decay sets 
in. A revival of legal science comes in the fifth century 
from the law schools of the Eastern part of the Empire, 
especially that of Berytus; hut it was essentially a classi- 
cizing revival rather than a new life, and its importance 
lies in its contribution to the codification of Justinian (see 
triboni anus). See further law and procedure, roman, i : 
10, 11. For individual jurists see special articles. 

(a) KouHcfcs For thi* Digest, see mills TA The fi figments are re- 
stored to their onginnl older in O I.enel, Fahngenesia turn Ctvilis 
(iSHq; repr. with suppl. igbo), For the literature surviving indepen- 
dently of Justinian Kucobono, FIR A 11; llusclike, lurispi udentiar 
anteiustimanae reliquiae*, rd K Seckel, H Kilhk-r, 3 vols (1008-27). 

(b) (il-NTRAl. Works. S. Kiceubunu, Junsprudentni (Nuvissmiu 

Digcslo Italiano viiij; li. Filling, Alter u Fulge d Si tint ten rbm. 
Junstcn* (igoH); 1 ’ Kruger, (Jeseh . d ( ,)uellen u. Litter at ur d. rbm 
Rcrhtr 1 ( 1 gi 2) ; F Schulz, History of Roman lA'gal Science ( 1 046) ; W. 
Kunkel, Herkunft und snziale Stellung drr rnnmchen Jurnten (1052); 
A. M. Honors, ‘The Sevcran Lawyers’, Stud et Dm. Hot it Juris 
igfiz; ‘Julian's Circle’, I'tjdschr . v out Reihtsgesch 10(14, VV. Kalb. 
Rams Junsten naih threr Sprat he durgestellt (lHgo), id lho Junsten- 
latein 2 (1H8H), id [I'egweiser in die rbtn. Rechtssprache (igij). And 
see works 011 History and Sources, and on Transmission of texts under 
LAW AND PHOCH1UKL, ROMAN, I. IL N. 

JUSTIN MARTYR (r. a.d. 100-65), n Christian apo- 
logist, flourished under Antoninus Pius and died a martyr 
in Rome m 165 after his condemnation ns a Christian by 
the praefectus urbis Q. Junius Rusticus. lie tells us at the 
outset of his account of his debate with the Jew r , Trypho, 
at Ephesus (c. 135), that he was horn at Elavia Neapolis, 
the ancient Schecliem in Samaria, of pagan parents. 
Never, it seems, attracted to Judaism, for some years he 
led a peripatetic life searching for truth successively in 
Stoicism, Anstotelianism, Pythagoreanism, and finally 
Platonism. While a PI a ton 1st he came into chance contact 
with ail aged Christian at Ephesus, but was converted to 
Christianity by his admiration at the constancy of Christ- 
ian confessors (11. Apol. 12). After his deb >tc with Tryplio 
he moved to Rome where he set up a small Christian 
school. He wrote two Apologies (nominally directed to 
the emperor, but in fact to the liberal provincial public), 
one (c. 155) providing a general defence of Christians and 
their faith against current pagan calumnies (.tee cilitisi- 
ianity) and the second (r. 162) in which he is more 
concerned wath specific acts of pet secution resulting from 
the denunciation of Christians to the authorities. He 
himself is said by his disciple Tatian to have been the 
victim of the jealousy of the Cynic philosopher Crescens. 

Justin believed that Christianity was the true philo- 
sophy, and though he was endowed with no great philo- 
sophical skill attempted to harmonize current philosophy, 
principally Platonism, with Christianity. In his belief that 
truth had been moving gradually towards its final revela- 
tion in Christ and that all men shared in the ‘generative’ 
or ‘germinating’ Word (Aoyov airtfifiarueas) he anticipates 
Clement and the Alexandrian school. In his relatively 
optimistic views of Church-State relations he is in line 
with the thought of Mchto of Sardis (c. 175) and also 
anticipates the philosophy of history of Origcn and 
Eusebius. His life and thought illustrate the attraction 
which Christianity was beginning to exercise on thought- 
ful provincials in the eastern part of the Empire in the 
Antonine period. Despite the Jewish-Chnstian imprint 
apparent in the Dialogue with Trypho; he foreshadows 
the philosophical interpretation which was to be given to 
the Christian message under the influence of these 
Gentile converts. 

Editions F. Mann. O.S.R. (PariH, 1742), J. C. ' . Olio (3 vols. 
Jena, 1842-8 and 5 voIr. 1876-81), and Migne, R(J ' 

Modprn works. A von Harnack, 'Judentum und JudcnchriRtcn- 
tum in Justin Dialog mil Trypho', Texte und Untersurhungen xxxix 
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Martyr a Defence of Christianity’, Bull. Rvlands Libr. 196s, 27 5 ff. 
an cl. Ea rj\( Christian Thought and Classical Tradition (iy()7). H. Scott 
Holland, DC B 111 560 fT. ; G. Hardy, DTC vm. 2. 222H IT and ODCC 
75 6 I ; 1 -. W. liarnard, Justin Martyr (1967). W. 11 . C. F. 

JUSTINIAN (Flavius Petrus Saiiuatius Justinianus) 
was born c. a.d. 482 at a village near Nni&sus. His original 
name was Petrus Sabbatius ; he took the name Justinianus 
on his adoption by his uncle Justin. When Justin became 
emperor (518), Justinian was rapidly promoted to be 
comes and then magister militum praesentahs, becoming 
consul in 520. In 522 he married the actress Theodora. 
They were a devoted couple until her death (548) and she 
did much to hearten him in dilhcult times, notably during 
the Nika rebellion of 532, when circus riots at Constanti- 
nople developed into a movement to make Hypatius, a 
nephew of Anastasius, Emperor. She also inspired some 
ofhis reforms, but there is no evidence that she exercised 
undue influence on appointments or policy, though on 
the major religious issue she was sharply opposed to her 
husband, being a strong monophysitc. 

Justinian was crowned as Augustus on 4 Apr. 527 and 
succeeded on his uncle’s death on 1 Aug. lie had a deep 
sense of the past greatness of the Roman Kmpire and was 
determined to restore it, by recovering the lost provinces 
of the West, by reforming its administrative abuses, and 
by codifying and rationalizing its legal system. He was also 
a strongly religious man, who believed that the greatness 
of the Empire depended on God’s favour, which he was 
resolved to win hy suppressing heresy and paganism. He 
chose nhlc generals and ministers to carry out these pro- 
jects. The chief military tasks were assigned to Helisanus, 
Hermanns, and Narses. llis legal expert was Trihoman, 
his financial and administrative expert John the Cappa- 
docian, diplomacy was entrusted to Peter the Patrician. 

Justinian had no ambitions on the eastern frontier, but 
was loreed to conduct Jong campaigns there by the 
aggressive attitude of the Peisian kings. After five years’ 
fighting (527 -32) lie secured an Eternal Peace at the price 
of 11,000 lb. gold. In 540 Chosrocs broke the Peace and 
the war continued with intervals of partial truce until 
another treaty was signed in 562. Meanwhile in the West 
Helisanus ( cj v ) reconquered Africa from the Vandals 
(533), and Italy from the Ostrogoths (535-40). The latter, 
however, were not finally crushed until 553 (ree N arses). 
1 ° 55 1 P art (, f southern Spain was conqueied from the 
Visigoths. 

On 13 Feb. 528 a commission was appointed to codify 
all imperial constitutions from Hadrian up to date which 
were still valid; the fust Codex Justinianus was issued 
on 7 Apr. 520, and on 15 Dec. 530 a second commission 
was appointed to excerpt and codify the works of the 
classical jurists; the Digest was published on 16 Dec. 533. 
On 16 Nov. 534 a second revised edition of the Codex 
Justinianus was issued. Justinian subsequently issued 
over 150 novels; many were administrative, others re- 
formed or codified topics of law. 

Justinian earned out many reforms of the provincial 
administration; in particular he tried to root out corrup- 
tion and extortion hy abolishing the sale of offices and by 
raising the status and salaries of governors. He reorgan- 
ized the system of appeals to speed up justice and to 
prevent minor cases coming up to the capital. Since his 
wars were very expensive he made many economies, 
such as reducing the puhhc post, and tried to eliminate 
peculation and waste by strict audit of municipal and 
military accounts. It nevertheless proved necessary to 
introduce a supplementary land tax (the aenkon ) and 
later to institute many monopolies. 

Justinian carried out an active building programme 
throughout the Empire, erecting fortresses and churches 
and restoring aqueducts nnd other public buildings. His 
supreme achievement was S. Sophia at Constantinople. 


JUVENAL 

In the religious field Justinian drastically reinforced 
the penal laws against pagans, Jews, and heretics, and 
made persistent efforts to heal the quarrel between the 
Chalcedonian and Monophysite parties. In an attempt 
to placate the latter he issued in 543- 4 an edict of Three 
Chapters condemning certain works of Theodoret and 
lbus and Theodore of Mopsuestia, and in 54(1 carried 
Pope Vigilius off to Constantinople and made him con- 
firm the edict. Vigilius later retracted, but Justinian in 
553 summoned a general council at Constantinople which 
ratified the edict and Vigilius yielded next year. The 
Monophysites, however, remained obdurate and estab- 
lished a rival hierarchy. In 564 Justinian declared the 
aphthartodocete doctrine orthodox, but he died in 565 
und the edict was ignored. 

C. Diehl, Justimrn et la cit filiation bvzanttne an sihle 

(1901); Ji Uuhin, Das Zettahtr Just imam 1 (i960). A. 11 . M. j. 

JUSTINUS, Marcus Junian(i)us (PW 4) (Justin), made 
an epitome in Latin of PompeiusTrogus’ Historiae Philip- 
ptcae , probably in the third century a.d. It is an unequal 
work, but preserves the main lines of the original (cf. the 
report of Mithndates’ speech in 38. 4-7). The epitome 
was widely read in the Middle Ages. 

Editions. F Iturhl (1886), F. Fcssonnrnux (1903) with notes, 
M ( » til di (1921), O. S»-el (1915I I, C'nstijtlioni, Stone b'thppu he M 
Giustmo (1925), M. Galdi, 1 .' epitome nella lett lal. (1922), 10H 

A. II. McD. 

JUSTUS, a lending citizen of Tiberias (q.v.), was an 
opponent of Josephus (q v.) when the latter was in com- 
mand in Galilee in a.d. 66-7. After helping to instigate 
the revolt of Tiberias, he tied to Agnppa 1 1 (q.v.), who 
saved him from punishment hy Vespasian and later 
appointed him his secretary. After Agrippa’s death he 
published a history of the war (possibly part of his history 
of the Jews from Moses to Agnppa II entitled Vuubauav 
ZfaatAtoiv tqjv tV to is orcfifiaoi). Josephus criticizes it 
severely in his Vita for inaccuracy, but his own picture of 
Justus may well be distorted by personal antagonism. 

Joseph I’ll 116-67, 390-1, Fhot. Ihbl . 33. II. Luther, Josephus 
und Justus vo/i j'lhenas (1910). £ M. S. 

JUVENAL (Decimus Iuntus Juvenalis), the last great 
Roman satiric poet, was (unlike Horace and Persius) 
reticent about himself and was little known during his 
lifetime. Since the ancient ‘biographies’ are largely 
fictitious, no detailed account of his career is possible: 
any reconstruction must be tentative. He came from 
Aquinum (3. 319). When he published his first extant 
satires (between a.d. 100 Rnd no), he was middle-aged 
(Sat. 1. 25, cf. 3. 26-28): thus he was born between 50 
and 65. (For a slightly later dating see Syme.) He was 
still writing in a.d. 127 (Sat. 13. 17, 15. 27). Like his 
friend Martial (Mart. 7. 24 and 91, 12. 18), he was for 
some time miserably poor and lived in Rome ns a de- 
pendant of the rich (Sat. i, 3, and 5); but in time he 
acquired a small competence (11. 64-182). No extant 
contemporary except Martial ever mentioned him. His 
work wns scarcely known until the fourtli century, when 
Lactantius quoted him by name and Ausonius and others 
imitated him. Then, after 352 nnd before 399, his satires 
were edited and published with a commentary — perhaps 
through the influence of Servius (q.v. 2) — and at once 
became popular. 

Several ancient sources say he was banished for 
lampooning a court favourite. His terror of satirizing 
living persons (1. 147-71), his penetrating hatred of 
Donutian, and the mildness of his later work make it 
likely that Domitian (if anyone) exiled him. Since his 
property would be confiscated, when he returned after 
Domitian ’s murder he would be as poor as he appears in 
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his early poems. On a votive tablet from Aquinum ( C 1 L 
x. 5382) the broken name . . mus Iuuenahs’ was found. 
If the poet dedicated it, he was once an important magis- 
trate of Aquinum and a knight in the imperial service. 
Possibly Ins failure to obtain promotion caused him to 
write the lampoon that ruined him. In any case the chief 
impetus behind his satires was a bitter sense of failure 
and injustice: focused on Domitian's principate, it 
gradually faded in intensity with advancing years. 

Juvenal left sixteen hexameter satires, grouped in 
five books which run from (162 to neurly 1,000 lines 
in length and nre apparently arranged in the order of 
publication. The hooks differ considerably in tone, the 
fourth and fifth being markedly gentler than the rest. 

In hook 1 (after a.d. too, cf. 1. 40-50), i, the introduc- 
tion, explains that Juvenal cannot help writing satire 
when he sees the corruption of Rome, but that for safety 
he will attack only the dead; 2, beginning with gibes at 
hypocritical Stoics, broadens into a savage polemic 
against sodomy; in 3 Juvenal’s friend Umbricius explains 
he is leaving Rome, where honest men cannot make a 
living and poverty entails scorn, discomfort, and danger; 
4 tells how 13 omitian summoned his cringing cabinet to 
discuss the cooking of a giant turbot, 5 describes a 
client’s dinner at his patron’s home, where insolent 
servants bring him cheap food while his host laughs to 
see him squirm. 

Book 11 (r. A.D. 1 1 6 , cf. 6 . 407—12) consists of satire 6, 
a vast, ruthless denunciation of affected and immoral 
wives. 

Book ni (after A.D. 118, cf. 7. 1-3, 20-6) opens with 7, 
which compliments Hadrian as a friend of literature und 
exposes the misery ol intellectuals lacking generous 
patrons; 8 reproaches the aristocrat who thinks nobility 
superior to virtue; in 9, a witty hut repulsive dialogue, a 
mule prostitute describes the troubles of his profession. 

Book iv (without indication of date) contains 10, a 
magnificent declamation on the follv of men in desiring 
hurttul things instead of courage, he alrh, and sanity; n, 
an invitation to dinner, contrasting decent moderation 
with contemporary extravagance and archaic uustenty; 
and 12, relating a friend’s escape from shipwreck, with 
reflections on the nature of true friendship. 

In hook v (in or after a.d. 127) satire 13 is a mock 
consolation to a friend cheated of some money; 14 dis- 
cusses the influence of parents’ sins upon children, 
emphasizing the danger of greed ; 1 5 describes a case of 
cannibalism and mob-violence in Lgypt. adding reflec- 
tions on man’s inhumanity to man; 16 (whose end was 
evidently lost in antiquity) is a fragment ironically ex- 
pounding the advantages of a soldier’s life. 

Although Juvenal speaks as a moralist, he poses not 
as a philosopher hut as an ordinary man (1. 30, 79-80; 
13. 12O—3) who feels his world is out of joint, and writes 
satire as a protest rather than a remedy. His denunciations 
of folly, avarice, vulgarity, vice, and crime gain great 
force from the fascinated accuracy with which he de- 
scribes their practitioners and victims. Ills bitterness 
often seems to be dictated by literary fashion, over- 
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emphasized by rhetoric, or exaggerated by personal 
rancour. Yet (despite Tac. Ann. 3. 55) there cun have 
been no great change in the morality of the Roman upper 
class since it was attacked by Seneca on similar charges. 
Martial’s callous frankness and the moral crusades of 
Domitian and M. Aurelius show that Juvenal told the 
truth, even if he confined himself to its darker side. 

He retained in his poems the vnriety characteristic 
of satire, adding a more lofty and sustained tone of 
invective. His memoruble epigrams hnve seldom been 
surpassed, and he is an amusing though cruel parodist. 
In his large vocabulary colloquialisms and queer foreign 
words jostle the grand phrases of epic and oratory. Ilia 
poems, often condemned for structural laxity, have at 
their best quite ns clear a pattern as is compatible with the 
quasi-improvisatory tone of his medium. He is the last 
Roman poet to use the full range of the hexameter, which 
lie constantly varies with brilliant effects of sound and 
rhythm. He was much admired as a thinker in the Middle 
Ages, and he became the model for many satirists in and 
after the Renaissance. 

ThVlS A. E. 1 lousman ( 1 93 i 1 ); tj Knochc* (Munich, 1950); O C T , 
W V Clausen (with Persiua, 1959) 

C'OMMtN 1 Allies J. E Ji. Mayor (z vols , iRRo-i*; omits 2, fi, uml 
q), I*. k'liedhiemlcr (Leipzig, 1895),!. L). DufTOXyK, omuls 3, 9, and 
pass.-iRcs elvewhcrc)- 

STimiFs R Schutzr, 7 etfncus (drnfswalil, 1905), content; J 
dc I)ccker ,.7 deilamans (l ihcnl, 1913), style uiul content, U Knochc, 
Du Obrrlii Irruny J'\ (193(1) and JJundschiiftlubr ilrunrilagtii drs 
J.-Trvrrs (l*tnlol Suppl n 1 cm of, text, T’ dr l.ahnollr, I. pi Sartres 
1 It- 7 ( 1 9S°)> general, 1 '. danger, Zeitsihilderunu und 'I opi/c Ini J. 
(l0 1<>), content, ( *. Jiiclimann, Studien «t ij J (1943), Uxl;d. Michel, 
.7 the Satirist (10S4). general, A. Scinfim, Studio sulln satira di 
Hurt 'male (19*7), Rcnei.il, Svmc, Tacitus, appendices 7,1 and 7^ 
date and piosopography ; W. S. Antlcison, .7 and Quintilian, YCIS 
lyf) 1 , t tf., general 

iMinX VlKMOHl’M. 1 .. 1\ riling and A Suskni (t’SA 1951) 

Srnoi 1 \ vetustior.i ed 1 *. Wpsniut (l.np/ig, 1011) 

Fur Fuller bibliography see lligliLt (19^4) ,uid the penetrating 
analysis of Juvcnalmn literature 1941-bi hy M. Colley, Lu\tium 
19^.1, 1 1> 1 H d. 11 

JUVENCUS, Gaius Vettujs Aquii.inus, a Spanish 
priest of noble birth, apparently the first Latin pot l to 
aim at providing a Christian substitute for the traditional 
poetry ol paganism, f. A.i>. 330 composed an epic, Evan- 
gehorum libri 1 V, in hexameters, utilizing an early Latin 
translation and closely following the Gospel narrative 
(especially Matthew). The work shows strong Virgilian 
influence and some skill in versification. 

Text. J llucmer, (JSliL xxiv. N. Hanshon, Textcrttischrs zu 7 , 
nut x’ollstdndiffem Judex vcrboruni (1950). A II -W. 


JUVENTIUS (PIV 16) LATERENSIS, Makcus, of a 
Tusculan family with a consul in the second century 
b r., served in Bithyma and Cyrcnaicu. In 59 h.c, he 
abandoned his trihumcian candidature to avoid taking 
an oath to preserve Caesar’s legislation. He helped Cicero 
during his exile. In 55 he prosecuted C11. Plancius (q.v.) 
for ambitus ; but Cicero defended him and secured his 
acquittal. Praetor in 51, he is hardly heard of until 43, 
when he tried to keep Lepidus (q.v. 3) loyal to the 
Republic and, after failing, committed suicide. E. II. 
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KAIROS, personified Opportunity. He had an altar at 
Olympia (Paus. 5. 14. g), and Ion of Chios (cited there) 
called him the youngest son of Zeus (i.c. opportunity is 
god-sent) in a hymn possibly composed for this cult. 
Thai he was a liltle more substantial than most personi- 
fications is perhaps indicated by Antunurhus, fr. 32 
Wyss, where Kairos is one of Adrastus’ horses. He has 
no mythology, but was a favourite subject in art, especially 
from Lysippus onwards. Then or later he was shown 
with a long forelock, but bald behind (Posidippus m 
A nth. Plan. 4. 27 5, see Sauer in Koschei ’s Lexiktm , 
s v.). lienee, by a gross mistranslation of his name, our 
phrase ‘to take time by the forelock’. 

Material in Cook, Zeus u. IT. H J R. 

KANEPHOROI (Kavyifiopoi) were usually young women 
who bore baskets or vessels (iraru) in religious proces- 
sions. In the Panalhcnaic procession the young women 
were chosen from noble bouses, and were required to be 
of good family (llarpocration, Pholius, llesychius, s.v.), 
unmarried, and of unsullied reputation; hence 'to be 
til to carry the basket’ is to live chastely (as Men. ICpit. 
221 Allinson), and to re|eet a candidate was a grave 
insult (Time. f). _sh. 1). They were dressed in splendid 
raiment; ban and garments were decked with gold and 
jewels, they w'ero powdered with white barley-flour and 
wore a chain ol figs (icj^ri'omr appalM*). They earned 
vessels of gold and silver, which contained all things 
needed in the sacnlicial ceremony: firslfrints, the 
sacrificial knife, harley-gi oats (rkW), and garlands. 
Erichthomus was said to have introduced Kanephoioi 
at the Panalhenaea. Certainly the institution was very 
old, and its object was doubtless to secure the efficacy 
of the sacrificial materials hv letting them touch nothing 
that was not virginal and there foie lucky and potent. 

Kanephoioi are also found in other Attic cults, e.g. 
those of Apollo, Dionysus, and Isis, and in the cull of 
Zeus Basilcus at Lebadea. 

L. Pfnhl, T)e Athemrnsium pnmpu t arrt\ figoo), 20 IT-, MiuHliaiiR, 
Pll'x. 1 Sc>5 1 , L Doublin', Atturhe htstt (1912), 25; and numeruus 
rctcicnres in Nilsbon, Ui.fR 11, s.v. J li K, and 11. J. U. 

KASIOS (Kamos, less correctly Kaaautw), ZEUS. An 
oriental god, possibly Semitic, but the etymology of the 
name is uncertain. He is plainly connected with Casing, 
a mountain near Antioch on the Orontes, and also one 
near Pelusium, on both of which he had a cult. lie was 
also worshipped (owing to the similarity of the names?) 
at Cussiopc in Corcyra. The evidence for his worship, 
which is Hellenistic and imperial, is largely archaeo- 
logical, and his original nature is conjectural. He may 
have been a mountain- or weather-god, thus leading to 
his identification W'lth Zeus. 

See further Roschcr, Lex. ii. 970 IT.; PH' x. 2265 ff. ; Cook, Zeus 
ii 906, 981, 1191. H. J. R. 

KERES, malignant spirits, the bringers of all sorts of 
evil. They pollute and make unclean (PI. Leg. 937 d, 
like the Harpies), cause blindness (Eur. Phoen. 953), 
other diseases (Soph. Phil. 42), old age and death 
(Mimnermus fr. 2. 5 f. Diehl), spiritual blindness («itt/), 
misfortune, and troubles in general (cf. Emped. fr. 121 
Diels, Semon. 1. 20 Diehl). In its most frequent sense 
of death or death-bringer Kcr is used almost as a com- 
mon noun. Sometimes it must be rendered ‘fate*, as 
when Achilles is given the choice between two Keres 
(//. 9. 411), but it is never neutral or favourable in sense. 


Keres can also mean the souls of the dead, as in the cry at 
the all-souls festival (end of the Anthcstcna, q.v.) 0 vp*£c 
KTjpes, ni>Ktr flvOrorr/pia (the only certain instance — 
but see R. Ganszymec, Pranas 1947, 100 11.: the weigh- 
ing of Keres in 11 . 22. 210 ff. may reflect an earlier 
weighing of souls (Malten, P\\\ Suppl. iv. 895; M. p. 
Nilsson, Homer and Mycenae (1933), 267 f., fig. 5ft)). 
From this use earlier writers (Crusius, Rohde) posited 
‘ghosts’ as the original meaning of Keres, hut this is 
convincingly denied by Malten (PW t Suppl. iv, s.v.). 
Malten concludes that Keres is originally a predicative 
word (like Wed?, Wilamowitz, Platon (1948) i. 348) mean- 
ing harmful (V KrjpaivcLv t aKTiparns). Sec also Nilsson, 
Cl Gil 1. 20O ff. As to their form, literary descriptions 
suggest hirds of prey, similar to llarpies or Sirens ; it is 
hard to identify any figures on monuments as Keres. 

W. K. C. G. 

KEYS AND LOCKS. The primitive Greek door- 
fastening was a horizontal holt working in staples behind 
the dooi f/ioyAdv Hvpas, d^cdr, sera, daustrum). From 
the outside the holt was drawn by a strap passing through 
a bole in the door; it was withdrawn by inserting through 
a second bole a bar (#oWs, davis) bent twice at right 
angles, so that its end engaged in a groove m the bolt. 
This bar is the ‘temple key’ of Greek art. Subsequently 
a slot was cut in the bolt, into which a vertical peg 
(fiaAuvnv) fell as the bolt moved forward; then a j8ci/W- 
nypu had to be employed to hook up the peg before the 
boll could move back. This seems to be the ‘lock of 
Penelope’ (Oil. 21. 4(1); it remained long in use, with 
growing complexity of the slots and correspondingly of 
the prongs of the key. The ‘Laconian key’, with three 
teeth (Ar. Thesm. 421, Plaut. Mostdl. 404), is probably 
one of these variants. The modern form of lock in which 
the key rotates the bolt on a pivot is not found before 
Roman times, but is then common, as are movable pad- 
locks. The key in art is often a symbol of power, as when 
Hecate holds the key of Hades (#fAci8ovxuy, davigera)\ to 
give or t.ike back the household keys was a Roman form 
ot divorce. 

firitish HTuscum Guide to Greek and Roman Life, «vv. ’Keys’; 
It. VjiIIoih, Dur.-Sdif , s.v. \Sein'; PW, s.v. ’Schlaiscl'; Singer ft al.. 
Hut. of Technology 11 (1956), 415 f. F. N. P. 

KOLAKRETAI (KcoXauperai) were Athenian officials in 
charge of the State treasury. The date of their institution 
is not known, hut they existed at least as early as the time 
of Solon (q.v.) (Arist. Ath. Pal. 7. 3). References in 
Aristophanes and in inscriptions show that they still had 
charge of public money at the time of the Peloponnesian 
War and paid the fees of jurors {see dttcastehion) and 
others who performed services for the State. But they 
are not heard of after 41 1 B.C., and were probably 
abolished in that year. Some, perhaps all, of their func- 
tions were taken over by the hellenotamiai (q.v.). 

A TL iii, 359 ff ; F. Jacoby, b'GrH in b Suppl (1954), commentary 
on 324 F s. D M. M, 

KRONOS, youngest son of Heaven and Earth and 
leader of his brethren the Titans (q.v.). By advice of his 
mother he castrated his father, who therefore no longer 
approached Earth but left room for the Titans between 
them. Kronos then married his sister Rhea, and there 
were horn to them Hestia, Demeter, Hera, Hades, 
Poseidon, und Zeus, all of whom (or all the males), save 
the last, he swallowed, because he was fated to be 
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overcome by one of them. Rhea, by counsel of her parents, 
wrapped a stone in swaddling-clothes when Zeus was 
born and hid him away in Crete (cf. Cuketes, zfvs); 
Kronos swallowed the stone, thinking it to be his son. 
Later, by the contrivance of Earth, Kronos vomited up 
all those he had swallowed, and was overcome by them 
after a desperate struggle (Hes. Theog. i 37“ ^ 1 54 ff-» 
453 ff., and many later authors, who differ only in minor 
details). 

This story is so extraordinary and so unlike normal 
Greek mythology that it is pretty certainly pre-Hellenic; 
Andrew Lang long ago pointed out (Myth, Ritual and 
Religion (1SH7), ch. 10) its resemblance to the Maori 
myth of Tane Mahuta; for legends of swallowing 
see Stith Thompson, F 913. Since K. Forcer ('Fine Ge- 
sehichte des Gbtterkonigtums nus dem Ilattireiche’, 
Mel. Cumont , 1936, 687 ffi) first published the documents, 
it has become clear that the legend of Kronos is largely 
derived from Asia Minor. Another group of stories 
represents Kronos as king of the Golden Age (o cm 
Kpovov pios\ Hes. Op. ill) or of a distant wonderland 
(ibid. 169, if genuine; Pind. OL 2 . 70; Plut. De def. or. 
420 a, etc.). Hence, through his identification with 
Saturnus (q.v.), his position as civilizer of Italy. 

Before the discovery of the Hitlile documents, a usual 
interpretation was that Kronos was a god of the pre- 
Ilellenic population, but it would now' he admitted that 
he was mainly a mythological figure, whose cult was 


localized in a few places. His festival, the Kroma, was 
celebrated at Athens and elsewhere (L. Deubner, Attische 
FW/c (1932), 152 ff. ; Farnell, op. cit. infra , 20) at harvest- 
time, masters and slaves feasting together; here and there, 
as at Olympia (Paus. 6. 20. 1), we find him with a priest- 
hood and u sacrifice. Where references to a cult occur 
after the period of Roman influence the worship of 
Saturn seems to have Jed to modifications. At all events he 
had a somewhat glim reputation, lending to his being 
identified with foreign gods of formidable character (c.g. 
[Plato], Minos 315 c, Dion. Hal. Ant. Rom. 1. 38. 2). 

Cull: Farnell, Cults i. 2 1 H. Mythology: M Maver in Roschcr’a 
J.ryikan, nri ‘Kremlin’ ; M. l’ohlcnz, P\V } h v. ‘Kronos’. NiJsHon, 
L»’( jR 1 1 . 501 fb, lor recent literature and discussion 

Jl. J. R.; H. W. P. 

KRYPTE1A, the Spartan secret police, in which selected 
young Spartiatae were, among other things, authorized 
by the ephors to patrol the remoter parts of Laconia and 
to murder secretly any supposedly dangerous helots 
(q.v.). It probably represents the formalization of some 
old initiation rite. Aristotle (quoted by Pint. Lyc. 28) 
ascribes it to Lycurgus (q v. 2) but Plutarch dates its 
institution to the period after the helots’ revolt of 464 
b.c., and quotes the murder of 2,000 helots in 424 B.c. 
(Thuc. 4. 80) as typical of its methods. 

Xcn Lac Pol 4 4, Plut. Cbm. 28. 4. 11 Jranmuire, Rev Pit 
On. lyijj, 121 II. A M, W.; W. CF F. 


L 


LABEO (i), Marcus Antistius (PW 34) (d. A.n. 10 or 
11), one of the most prominent Roman jurists. Of plebeian 
extraction, he was bv political conviction a republican ; his 
official career ended with the praetorship, for he refused 
the consulate offered to him by Augustus. In his legal 
work he showed great independence of mind and was 
a hold innovator (‘plurima innouarc instituit’, Dig. 1. 2. 
2 (fin.) ). His learning was enormous: besides mastering 
his special branch of knowledge, to which he was intro- 
duced by his father (who was also a jurist), and by other 
teachers, including Trebatius (q.v.) Testa and some of 
the disciples of Servius Sulpicius (q.v. 2) Rufus, he was 
expert in dialectics, in the history of Latin language 
and grammar, and in philosophy. Gcllius (13. 10. 1) 
emphasizes his knowledge of ancient Roman literature. 
Labeo was a voluminous writer: it was his practice to 
spend six months in every year with his pupils in Rome, 
and to devote the remainder of the year to w r riting in the 
country. He is said to have written about 400 volumes. 
We know from citations by other jurists the titles of the 
following works: Pithana (collection of decisions on 
individual cases); Responsa ; Epistulue\ n large treatise 
De lure Pontificio (fifteen books); a commentary on the 
Praetor’s Edict. After his death his J.ibri postertores (at 
least forty vols.) were published. These are known only 
by quotations m other jurists, and by a large Epitome 
made by Javolenus (q.v.) and freely excerpted by the 
compilers of the Digest. 

He was a contemporary of Ateius Capito (q.v. 2), and 
if Pompon ius’ account is true (see sarin us 2), it was the 
political and personal antagonism between them which 
originated the schools of jurists named later Sabmiani 
and Proculiani. Labeo enjoyed a high reputation not only 
with his contemporaries but also with later jurists. 

A. Pernice, M. Antistius Labeo i (1873). See also under juris- 
prudence. A. B.; B. N. 


LABEO (2), Attjus (1st c. A.n.), an 1 nscholarlv (‘in- 
doctus’) translator of both Iliad and Odyssey into Latin 
hexameters (Pers. 1 . 4 and 50 with the scholia). 

LABERIUS, Decimus (r. 115—43 h.c.), together with 
Pubhlius Svrus, elevated to literary standards the popular 
southern Italian mimus (q.v.), m Rome called also jabula 
neiniata. The surviving forty-three titles and 155 lines 
(Ribheck, CRF) do not offer enough material for under- 
standing, since the fragments were preserved to illustrate 
unusual words. Women acted in his plays for the first 
time in Rome. Macrobius (Sat. 2. 7) records a story of 
Caesar and Laberius. 

C. Malaffoli, Atenc e Roma IQ05, 18H IT. ; H. Reich, Der Minor*. 
Ein htterartritsvickelun^sgeschichtlicher Versueh (igoi). 

R. M.; G. W. W. 

LABIENUS (1, PW 6), Titus (r. 100—45 b.c.), served 
under Servilius (q.v. 2) as tribunus militum in Cilicia 
(c. 78-74). In 63 as tribunus plebis he conducted the pro- 
secution of C. Rabirius for perduellto , and obtained the 
re-enaction of the Lex Domitia sanctioning election to 
priesthoods (see lex, leges). Appointed legatus of Caesar, 
he acted as his principal subordinate in Gaul (58-51), 
taking full command in his absence, and he was entrusted 
with the independent conduct of important operations 
(e.g. against the Trcveri 54-53 and Parish 52 — the latter 
a strategical and tactical masterpiece). Caesar mny have 
intended him for consul in 48 (a very doubtful inference 
from BGall. 8. 52. 2), but at the beginning of 49 he 
deserted to Pompey. There is reason to believe that 
Labienus was always a partisan of Pompey, also of 
Picenian origin (R. Syme, JRS 1938, 113 fl.). He fought 
at Phnrsalus and in the African campaign, and died in 
the final campaign of Munda. C. E. S. 
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LABIENUS (z, PW 5), Quintus, son of (1) above, was 
sent to Parthia by Cassius in winter 43/2 B.C. to solicit 
help against the Triumvirs. Philippi marooned him in 
Parthia, but in winter 41/40 he and the king’s son Pacorus 
led Parthian troops into Syria and defeated Antony’s 
governor Decidius (q.v.) Saxa; then, with Saxa’s army, 
which went over to him, Labienus overran part of Asia 
Minor, and put on his coins the shameful title ‘Parthicus 
imp(erator)’. In 39 he was defeated and killed by Vcn- 
tidius (q.v.). W.W.T.; T J. C- 

LABIENUS (3, PW R), Titus, Augustan orator who 
combined an older eloquence with a modern vigour m 
furious invectives which earned him the nickname of 
‘Rabienus’ (Sen. Controv . 10. praef. 4 fT.). He also wrote 
history. When his hooks, like those of Cassius (q.v. 9) 
Severus, were burned by senatorial decree, Labienus 
refused to survive them. Caligula restored their works to 
circulation (Suet. Cal. 16). J. W D 

LABRANDA, great religious centre in Caria, famous for 
the cult of Zeus Labraundos or Zeus Stratios, clearly a 
deity of native origin. It lay on a remote hillside 8 miles 
north ot Mylasa, and was approached thence by a Sacred 
Road. The earliest traces of occupation are archaic, and 
the earliest temple dates probably from the fifth century, 
but Lahrunda onlv gained importance through the 
patronage of the I lecatornnids, who probably had a 
palace there. 

Mausolus (q.v.) and Idrieus rebuilt the sanctuary on 
a large scale; the temple was small, but there were 
imposing oen and andrones on a series of terraces, and 
entrance propylaea at the lowest corner, There was little 
further building activity except in the Julio-Claudian 
period, and the main buildings were apparently destroyed 
soon after a. I). 350. 

A Luumonici , Le\ ('ultrs 1 ndigenn en Cane (iqs8) 45 101 ; lut- 
hxiunda, Sucdnh Excavations and He\ean his, vol i t K. J<*ppi?Kcn, 
Tht Prnpylaeu, (io«is); i ' A Wesilmbn, The Architecture of the 
Huron (iy!n), ii- i: 1 * llollslnmi, The Pottery of Classical and Later 
Date, Terracotta Lamps and Class ( 19b 5)- 1 1 J H. 

LABYRINTH (Aa/Ju/urfluv, probably derived from a 
pre-Greek word), a building of complicated plan, con- 
structed by Daedalus for King Minos of Crete, from which 
nobody could escape. The original labyrinth was located 
at Cnossos (Clcideimis in Plut. Thes. ig), perhaps sug- 
gested by the ruins of the Bronze-Age palace, but some 
later w riters identified it with a quarry near Gortyn. The 
Minotaur lived in the labyrinth and was killed there by 
Theseus (Catull. 64). By extension Greeks called all kinds 
of architectural mazes labyrinths, especially, in Egypt, 
the funeral temple of Amcnemhet 111 (Hdt. 2. 148; II. 
Kees in PW xu. 324). An inscription found in Rome 
records the construction of a labyrinth in the reign of 
Scptinuus Severus (Knihcl, Fpigr. Gr. 920). 

A dance with complicated figures performed in Delos 
nnd at Cnossos in memory of the delivery of Athenian 
youths and maidens from the Minotaur is said to have 
been an imitation of the labyrinth (Plut. Thes. 21). 

The labyrinth is represented on coins of Cnossos, on 
Greek vasts, and in Roman mosaics (L. Shear, AJArch. 
1923). Even on the walls of a house in Pompeii we find 
a graffito of the labyrinth inscribed : ‘hie habitat Mino- 
taurus’. 

R. Filmann, Lahynnthos (1931), W. F. J. Knight, Epic and 
Anthropology (1967). G. M. A. H. 

LACHARES, Athenian general after Ipsus (301 B.c.), 
friend of Cassunder. He used his mercenary troops to 
crush an attempted usurpation by his colleague Charias, 
but in 300 employed them to make himself tyrant, though 
until 299/8 he maintained the forms of constitutional 


government. He abolished compulsory military service 
at Athens and stripped the gold from Athena’s statue to 
pay his troops. His opponents rallied against him in the 
Piraeus and in 296/5 besieged Athens with the aid of 
Demetrius Pohorcctcs. After a determined resistance 
he tied to Boeotia, leaving Athens in Demetrius’ hands 
(295). Of his later adventures nothing certain is known. 

De Sanctix, Utv pi TQ2R ( Scritti tuition i, 14 q 1D, nnh, 

W- S. Fcrgusion, C IPlul. 1929 (chronology as above) J. \v. w'. 

LACONIA ('H AtiKtiiviKTj [yij or x°V f i 1 and Laconica 
are the usual forms, derived from An ku>v, a short and 
unofficial version of ^laKtSai^torioy), the south-eastern 
district of the Pcloponnese, hounded on the north by 
Argolis and Arcadia, on the west by Messenia, and on the 
south and east by the Aegean Sea. 

It is a mountainous limestone-region, comprising m 
the eastern portion the chain of Mt. Parnon, which rises 
to nearly 6,000 ft. near the Argive frontier, and runs 
south-south-east from there towards Cape Malea; in the 
western portion Mt. Taygetus, which runs nearly north 
to south and forms a high ridge (summit c. 7,800 ft.) 
overlooking the plain of Sparta. It continues southward 
at a lower elevation to form the promontory ending in 
Cnpe Tnenarurn ( Matapun ). Between Parnon and Tay- 
getus is the valley of the Eurotas, which flows into the 
Laconian Gulf; its principal tributary, the Genus, joins 
it from the north-east, just above Sparta, and smaller 
streams flow from Taygetus through the Spartan plain 
to join it further south. 

A flourishing Mycenaean kingdom (see mf.nelaus 1) 
was destroyed in the twelfth century (see Dorians), 
and by 950 new Dorian settlements had appeared. 
By 700 n.r. one of these, Sparta (q.v.), on low hills to the 
north of a fertile plain between Taygetus and the Eurotas, 
had annexed the rest of the Eurotas valley down to the 
sea, the adjoining coastal plains, and a fertile region west 
of Gytheiun, which became the harbour and arsenal of 
Sparta. This formed the territory of the Spartmtui, 
cultivated for them by their helots (q.v.). The remainder 
of Laconia, whose northern frontier w r as fixed by about 
540 u. c. after long disputes with Argos and Arcadia, 
belonged to technically independent periotkot (q.v.) who 
occupied smaller fertile areas both coastal and inland. 
But Spartan domination w r as complete, with some tem- 
porary local exceptions, until, after the fall of Nnbis 
(q.v.), Sparta herself w'ith much of Laconia came under 
the Achaean Confederacy (q.v.). A league of Laconian 
cities seems to have grown up again after 146 ji.n. under 
some Spartan influence, but this was transformed by 
Augustus into the Kolvov tu>v ’EXevOipoXaKwvtov, inde- 
pendent of Sparta; it comprised twenty-four members, 
which had dwindled to eighteen by the Antoninc age 
(Paus. 3. 21. 7). 

Puuh. bk. 111. For excavnlions see spahiw und tin* survey by H. 
Waterhouse and K Hope -Simpson, IiSA igOs, h 7 IT ; iq 6 (i, H4fT. 

A M. W ; W. G. F. 

LACTANTIUS (L. Caelius (? Caecihus) Firmianus qui 
el Lactantius , r. A.D. 240 ~c. 320), a native of North Africa, 
pupil of Arnobius (q.v.), Christian apologist. Under 
Diocletian he was officially summoned 10 Nicomedia to 
teach rhetoric there: it is uncertain when he was con- 
verted to Christianity, but he was a Christian by 303, nnd 
lost his position when persecution began in that year. He 
remained in Nicomedia till 305, and then moved to the 
West; in extreme old age he was tutor (c. 3 17) to Crispus, 
eldest son of Constantine. 

Lactantius wrote numerous works on various subjects, 
but only Christian works survive, lie commenced to write 
these after persecution began. The De Opificio Dei (303-4) 
is a demonstration of providence from the construction 
of the human body. The Divinae Jnstitutiones (303-13), 
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begun as a reply to attacks on Christianity by a philo- 
sopher and a high official (Hierocles), was intended to be 
a refutation of all opponents, past, present, and future; 
later (317 ?) Lactantius produced an Epitome of this work. 
The De Ira Dei (314?) demonstrates, against certain 
philosophers, that anger was u necessary element in the 
character of God. The De Mortibus Persecutorum (31& ?) is 
a pamphlet designed to show how all persecutors, particu- 
larly those of his own times, came to an evil end. The 
doubts long cast on its authorship have now been allayed. 
One poem by Lactantius, The Phoenix, also survives. At 
the Renaissance Lactantius, became known as ‘the 
Christian Cicero'. He is the most classical of all the early 
Christian Latin writers, and also makes much use of 
Latin authors, particularly of Cicero, lie shows little 
philosophic knowledge or ability, and has little of 
importance to say on Christian doctrine or institutions. 
But the last point may be due to his apologetic method, 
because he was chary of using Christian sources to refute 
those who did not believe in them. 

Ed S. Hi andt and G. Lnxibmann, CSF.L xix, xxvii; J. Moreau, De 
la Mart des Prrseruieurs, Sources chrtfiicnncs, 39 (1956), II koxtt 
and A. Wlosok, De Ira De\ (Darmstadt, ius7); E li. Ulakcnry, 
Kfniomt (1950), 11 . Pichun, jMftaruc ( i yoj ) , A. Wlosok, Lukians u. 
die philusupfusche (Jnous (i960). Jai. S. 

LACYDES of Cyrene succeeded Arcesilaus as head of 
the Middle Academy in 241/40, n.c., and held the 
position till nt least as late as 224/3, afler which the 
headship was probably in commission till Carncades 
became head, Lacydes died m 206/5. lie is sometimes 
described as founder of the New Academy, but in truth 
he simply emphasized the scepticism which was already 
well developed in Arcesilaus. He seems to have made 
no important contribution to philosophy. W D. R. 

LAELIUS (1, PW 2) (MAJOR), Gaiijs, a nuvus homo 
who owed his political advancement to his commander 
and friend Seipio Africanus. In Spain (210-206 13. c.) he 
commanded the fleet at New Carthage and fought at 
Baccula and Ilipa. He shared in Scipio’s Afncan cam- 
paign (204-202), defeating Syphax (q.v.), capturing Cirta, 
and commanding one wing at Zamu. lie was plebeian 
aedile (197), praetor in Sicily (196), consul with L. Seipio 
(190), proconsul in Gaul (189), and ambassador to Perseus 
(174) and to some Celtic tribes (170). He lived to meet 
Polybius (160), to whom he was a valuable source of 
information about Seipio Africanus, since he shared so 
much of his life. H. H. S. 

LAELIUS (2, P IV 3), G aius, the closest friend of Seipio 
(q.v. ji), Aemilianus whose cultural interests he shared 
(see scifionic circle). As Scipio's legatus he led the 
decisive assault on Carthage in 146 n.c., and as praetor 
in 145 he won some successes in Spain. Either in that 
year or as consul in 140 he sponsored an abortive proposal 
for some kind of agrarian resettlement. In 132 he assisted 
the consuls (see rufilius and fofillius 2) in the persecu- 
tion of the Gracchnns. Ilia nickname Sapiens probably 
refers to his sagacity. Later generations judged him one 
of the ablest orators of his day. He is the central figure 
in Cicero's De Amicitia and appears also in the De 
Republiea. 

Malcovati, ORF 1 115 H H. Scullard, JRS 1960, 62 ff. ; A. E. 
Aslin, Scip to Aemtlianus (1967). A. E. A, 

LAELIUS (3) ARCHELAUS, a friend of Lucilius, 
who, like Vetrius Philocomus, lectured and commented 
on Lucilius’ satires. 

Suet. Gram. 2. 

LAESTRYGONES, a race of cannibal giants encoun- 
tered by Odysseus (q.v. and see antiphates). In their 


country the night is so short that men going out with 
the flocks to pasture meet those coming back (Od. 10. 
82 fh), apparently a vague echo of some traveller’s tale 
of northern conditions in summer (cf. Crates in schol. 
ibid. 86). Their city, Laestrygonia, is described as the 
‘lofty town of Lomus’, a name suggesting Lamia (q.v.), 
i.e. their royal family is descended from King Bogey. 
The ancients, as usual, tried to locate the country in 
the neighbourhood of Magna Graccia, either in Sicily 
(Thuc. 6. 2. 1) or at Form me (Cic. Alt. 2. 13. 2), when 
they did not suppose it completely fabulous, as it is. 

II. J R. 

LAEVINUS, Marcus Valerius (PW 21 1), praetor in 
227 n.c. and again in 215, commanded a fleet on the 
Illyrian coast against Philip V in 214, and in 21 2/1 1 
entered into alliance with the Aetolians and Attalus of 
Pcrgnmum in the First Macedonian War. Consul in 210, 
he captured Agngentum, completing Marcellus’ work in 
Sicily, which he governed for three years; in 208 he 
defeated a Punic fleet. In 205 he brought the Magna 
Mater from Pessinus to Rome. He died in 200. The 
record of a consulship in 220 suggests faulty election; 
a command in Greece in 201 (Livy 31. 3) is uncertain. 

A. H. McD. 

LAEVIUS (the cognomen Mchssus depends on a con- 
jectural identification with a person named hy Suetonius, 
Gram. 3) wrote Erotopaegnia , playful lyiies on amatory 
themes, probably m the early years of the first century 
n.C. Other known titles (Adonis, Helena, Alrestis, lo, 
Sircnorirta, Prolesilaodamui) probably refer to parts of 
that collection: the surviving fragments suggest a fanci- 
ful, sentimental, and romantic treatment of the love- 
stories of mythology. He experimented with a variety of 
metres (senzon, iambic dimeter, ionic, anapaests) and 
indulged in hizarreries of language — pu turesque com- 
pounds, affective diminutives, novel forms of words — 
which attracted the attention of later grammarians. In 
the Phoenix he seems even to have reproduced the 
Hellenistic conceit of the technopaignion, in which the 
length of the lines was contrived to make a shape. An 
obscure figure who is never mentioned 111 the succeeding 
two centuries and only emerges in the literati ol the second 
century A.n., Gellius, Fronto, and Apuleius, who were 
attracted by his idiosyncrasies, he is of importance as a 
pioneer, both in technique and in matter, of Alexnn- 
drianism in Latin poetry. 

Fragments in Morel, FPL. C. J. F. 

LAMACHUS (d. 414 d.c.), Athenian general. He was 
strategos as early as c. 435 and must have become well 
known for his military leadership by 425, when he was 
caricatured as n blustering soldier in the Acharnuins of 
Aristophanes. In 415 he was appointed with Aleibiades 
and Nicias to conduct the expedition to Sicily. He ad- 
vocated an immediate attack on Syracuse, hut failed to 
convince his colleagues. The rapid progress of the Athen- 
ian blockade in 414 seems to have been largely due to his 
energetic leadership; it terminated abruptly when he was 
killed in a skirmish. Aristophanes in later plays pays 
tributes to his heroism. 

ThucydideB, bk 6. - II. D. W. 

LAMBAESIS (modern Lamb&se), a Roman camp in 
Numidia north of the Aurfcs range, is attested in a.d. 81 
(AE 1954, 137; cf. Libyca 1953, 189 ff.). Under Trajan 
the Legio III Augusta there controlled the route which 
led north from the Sahara through Vescera (Biskra) and 
Calceus Herculis (El Kantara). Military roads enabled 
the legate to reinforce the auxiliaries in Numidia and the 
Mauretanias. Hadrian visited Lambaesis (a.d. 128); his 
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address to the troops was inscribed on a column, and 
much of it survives (Dessau, 1 LS 2487 and 9133-5). 
The legion was disbanded by Gordian III (238), but 
Valerian restored it to its old quarters (253). 

Lambaesis is the finest example of a Roman fortified 
camp extant. It contains an arcus quadrifruns (usually 
called the praetorium ), legionary headquarters, offices, 
storerooms, chapels, messrooms, baths, and latrines. 
Platforms along the walls served as artillery emplace- 
ments, and at the tour corners are rounded re-entrant 
lowers. An amphitheatre was built outside the walls, 
and marned-quartei s were erected after Septimius’ army 
reforms; these grew into a substantial town w'lth its own 
baths, arches, and temples. W. N. W. 

LAMIA (i), a child-stealing nursery hogey, Ar. lVr/>. 
10 35 1 J(LX 75^ (where she is apparently bisexual) and 
often. The schol. on Pax says she was daughter of Ilelus 
and Libya (.see dan mis), whose children Ilera destroyed 
because Zeus was her lover, whereat she became savage 
with grief; more refs, in Roscher’s Lexikon li. 1819. For 
a later conception of her see Philostr. V A 4. 25. II J. R. 

LAMIA (2), the principal city of Malis, commanding the 
chief route from Thessaly to central Greece. It did not 
exist, or was an insignificant village, until the close of the 
fifth century. Thereafter it became increasingly impor- 
tant, especially after Spartan control of 1 lcraclea (q.v. 4) 
terminated. During the Greek rising against Macedonia 
aftci the death of Alexander an army under Antipaler 
was besuged at Lamia. Its strong foi liberations helped 
him to resist the Greeks thioughout the winter of 323/2. 
In the thud ccntuiy the city reached the height of its 
prosperity under Actohan hegemony, but in 190 it was 
sacked by Aultus Glabno. 

Y. lk-qui^non, f.a I til Ur du Sptuhtios (1937). H I). W. 

LAMPADIO, G Ait is On avi us, a Roman scholar of 
the second century 11 c., prompted by the influenee of 
Crates of Mallos to take a literary interest in early Latin 
poets (Suet. (Jtam. 2). lie arranged in seven books the 
Helium Punicum of Naevms, 

LAMPOON (Gkfjk). The tradition of abusive and 
satnical verse seems to have been indigenous to the 
Greeks. An early example can be seen in the verses with 
which Archilochus assailed Lycambcs, or later those with 
which llipponax attacked lJupalus. The form was 
recognized by the word used tor any poetry 

which abused (cf. Prod. ap. Phot. Bihl. 321 a 28, Aid. 
17 / 3. 40, Poll. 2. 54). Ilcnce it was applied to the 
satirical verses of Xenophanes and Timon. See also 
A IX’ AIL US (3) (JF MESSKNK. C. M. 0 . 

L AMPROCLH S (early 5th c. h t\), Athenian musician 
and poet, teacher of Damon (schol. PI. Ale. 1 18 r), 
exponent of the mixo-Lydian mode (Plut. lie mm. 16), 
composer of dithyrambs (Ath. 491 c) nnd of a famous 
hymn to Athene quoted by Aristophanes {Nub. 967). 

Trvi I'nirc, Poet. Mr/, (a I. 

t ’KmciSM. I', von Wilumovwiiz-MocIIendorff, Textg. d. gr. J yr. 
( i qoo), i. c. M. ti. 

LAMPS (Au'xvor, lucerna ) were used not only to illumine 
inte.nors and shop exteriors, hut as votive offerings to 
deities and as tomh-furniture. The commonest materials 
were bronze nnd clay, and olive oil the usual fuel (see 
lighting). Middle and Late Minoan clay and stone 
lamps are plentiful, usually having unbridged nozzles, 
and certain handled, open vessels from Mycenaean sites 
have been described as lamps, but recognizable lamps 


appear only on the fringes of the Mycenaean world, in 
places, like Cyprus, close to the lamp-using countries of 
the Last. Homer has only a single reference to lamps (Od. 
19. 34), and after the Bronze Age there are no identifiable 
lamps in Greece until the early seventh century 1 \.c when 
’cocked-hat’ lamps of Athenian manufacture are found, 
deriving from Eastern examples, the production of which, 
in Palestine, continued with only cultural breaks, from 
about 2000 h.c. In Italy outside the Greek cities the use 
of lamps, apart from some isolated Etruscan examples, 
does not begin before the third century. The more 
efficient bridged nozzle was introduced, probably in Asia 
Minor or the Islands, towards the end of the seventh 
century. Thereafter the Greek wheel-made lamp has a 
tendency to become less open and shallow . Athens would 
appear to he the main innovator of new forms; these 
products w'ere exported and copied over much of rhe 
Greek world. Mould-made lamps, with greater possibili- 
ties for different shapes and decorative features were 
introduced at the beginning of the third century h.c. 
Hellenistic moulded lamps, decorated on tlieir wide 
shoulders, died out in the first century a.d. when the new 
Italian lamps, with dished tops hearing relief pictures, 
swamped the market and were copied everywhere. 
Elaborate specimens with many nozzles are not uncom- 
mon, while the forms of the metal lamps are extremely 
vaued. Clay lamps modelled in a great variety of plastic 
forms are found from the third century H.c. through to the 
later Empire. In the second and third centuries a.d. there 
was a revival of high-quality lamps in Corinth and Athens, 
and the Italian lamps degenerated. From the fourth 
century the finest lamps were produced in North Africa, 
probably near Carthage, and Christian symbolism be- 
comes common, \fter the sixth century tew lamps of 
good workmanship weie pioduced, except in Palestine 
and Egypt- 

ll. H. Wallers, Hrilish Museum Catalogue of Lumps (1014); O. 
Tliunerr, (Jorinth iv. 2 (jyiu), S IzjcscIic ki. I.amptn aus l unionism 
(irjup, R If Howland, Athenian Agora iv (iysH), J. Perliweiff, 
Athenian Agora vii (lyfu). D. M. U. 

LAMPSACUS, a Phocaean foundation in the northern 
Troad with a good harbour. Its stiategie position guard- 
ing the eastern entiance to the Hellespont explains the 
city’s economic prosperity and historical significance. 
I lence, too, sprang its attempt to check the elder Miltiades’ 
domination of the Chersonese. In the sixth and fifth 
centuries Lampsacus passed successively under Lydian, 
Persian, Athenian, arid Spartan control. It was assigned 
by Artaxerxes l to Themistocles, whom it supplied with 
the wine for which it was famous. Its tribute of twelve 
talents as a member of the Delian League, and its 
gold coinage in the fourth century, attest its commercial 
well-being. Attempts to assert its independence against 
Persia and Athens were quickly repressed, but in the 
fourth century Lampsacus enjoyed long periods of self- 
government. Its prosperity continued during the Hellen- 
istic age and under the Roman Republic (Cic. 2 l err. i. 
24. 63) and Empire. 

W. I .cal, Strabo on the Troad (igzj), yz. D. K W. W. 

LANUVIUM, modern Lanuviu , an ancient Latin city 
in the Alban Hills (Cato fr. 58 I\; Strabo 5. 239). In 338 
H.c. Rome dissolved the Latin League, granted Lanuvium 
Roman citizenship, and officially adopted its famous cult 
of Juno Sospes (Livy 8. 14; Cic. Nat. I). 1. 83: for 
ancient remains, G. Bendinelli, Mon. Ant. 1922, 292). 
Although it suffered in the Civil Wars (App. BCiv. 5. 
24), Lanuvium, unlike many Latiun towns, continued 
to flourish even m imperial times (however, reject Lib. 
Colon. 235). Milo, Roscius, and Antoninus Pius were 
born there (Cic. Mil. 27; Dn\ 36, S.II.A. Ant. Pius 1; 
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Comm. i). Lnnuvium was often confused with Lavinium 
(q.v,): hence its medieval name Civita Lavinia. 

G. H. Colburn, AJ Arch 1014; A. E. Gordon, Cults of Lanurtum 
(U S.A. 103H). E T. S. 

LAOCOON, a legendary Trojan prince, brother of 
Anchises and priest of the Thymbraean Apollo or (in 
some accounts) of Poseidon. Of his story as it was told 
by Arrtinus in the Iliupersis , by Bacchylidcs, and by 
Sophocles m a tragedy bearing his name we know little. 
According to the generally accepted tale (Verg. Aen. 2. 
40-56, 199-231; Apollod. Fpit. 5. 17-18), he protested 
against the proposal to draw the Wooden Horse within 
the walls of Troy, and two great serpents coming over the 
sea from the island of Tenedos killed him and his two 
sons (in Arctmus one son, in Quint. Smyin. 12. 444 97 
Laocoun himself escaped). According to llygmus (Fab. 
135. 1 ) the serpents were sent by Apollo to punish him for 
having married in spite of his priesthood, in Quint. 
Srnvrn. and Virgil, by Athena on account of his hostile 
attitude to the Horse. The story is famous not only from 
the dramatic pathos of Virgil’s rendering, but as the 
subject of one of the most famous examples of ancient 
sculpture, the marble group now in the Vatican which 
depicts father and two sons in their death-agony. This, 
a masterpiece of the Pergamene school, was the work of 
three Khodian sculptors, Agesander, Polydorus, and 
Athenodorus, of the second hall of the first century. In 
Roman times it was exhibited in the palace ol the Em- 
peror Titus, and in Pliny’s view (HN 36. 37) surpassed 
all other works of painting and sculpture. Lessing made 
it the text for Ins famous essay of 1766 on the difference 
between poetry and the fine arts. 

II. KkinkncLhi, Herons 1944, M> ff H A. U M. 

LAODICE (1), in mythology’, a slock name for women 
of high rank, meaning 'princess’ (rf. chkon, ckpiika), e.g. 
(a) a daughter of Priam, see acamas, demophon, (b) a 
daughter of Agapenor (q.v .) , she founded the temple of 
Paplnan Aphrodite in Tegea (Paus. 8. 53, 7, cf. 5. 3); 
(r) daughter ol Agamemnon ( 11 . 9. 145), later replaced 
by Electra (q.v. 3). II J H. 

LAODICE (2), probably a niece of Antiochus I (q.v.), 
married her cousin Antiochus II (q.v.), by whom she had 
two sons and twoor three daughters. Antiochus repudiated 
her und her children in favour of Berenice (daughter 
of Ptolemy 11 ), whose son (b. 251 b.c.) became heir- 
apparent. The result, when Antiochus died, was a war 
ol succession, in which Egypt supported Berenice’s son 
(‘Third Syrian’, or 'Laodicean War’, 246-241), though 
Ptolemy Ill’s expedition in Asia did not prevent mother 
and son from being killed by Laodiee’s supporters. 
Tradition gives Lnodice a share in inspiring and organ- 
izing the resistance (especially in Asia Minor) which 
enabled her elder son to succeed as Sclcucus II. 

W W.Tarn, CAII vii, 71s ff ; W Otto, HntrAge zur Sthukulrn- 
geschu hte dt v j Juhrhundti is v. Chr (ig^K), 4S It. G. T. G. 

LAODICEA AD LYCUM (Auobi'fceia eiri Auk w, also 
called A. tt}s Holt is'), a city lounded by Antiochus II 
(261-246 b.c.) and called after his wife Laodicc (q.v. 2). 
It occupied the site of an older city on a flat hill overlook- 
ing the valley of the Lycus a few miles east of its junction 
with the Maeander; its territory was bounded by the 
rivers Avkos and Kdirpos, symbolized as Wolf and Boar 
on its coins. It lay on a great trade-route and was one 
of the most prosperous cities in Asia ; it was the head of a 
conventus and one of the 'Seven Churches’ of the Apo- 
calypse. Diocletian made it the metropolis of the province 
of Phrygia. W. M. C. 


LAOMEDON, legendary king of Troy, for whose 
genealogy see darlianus. For his relations with Heracles 
see HERACLES ; for his dealings with Apollo and Poseidon 
see ibid. Apart from this he has little place in mythology, 
the most interesting feature of his legend being the story 
of his grave, which lay over the Scaean Gate and ensured 
the safety of the city so long ns it was undisturbed 
(Servius on Aen. 2. 241, cf. Plaut. Bacch. 955; see 
W. F. J. Knight in CJ 1933. 257 ff., cf. the tomb of 
Aitolos in Elis, Paus. 5. 4. 4). This undoubtedly refers to 
some kind of magical precaution, whether or not origin- 
ally associated with Troy. 

LARCIUS ( ? LARGIUS) LICINUS ( 1st c. A.n.) wrote 
a Cicero-mastix. Its reprehensible audacity in criticizing 
the orator is coupled by Gellius (17. 1. 1) with that of 
Asimus Callus. 

LARES (older LASES, Arval hymn; Henzen, Acta 
Ariuiltum , cciv. 33). The etymology and consequently 
the connexion, if any, with the names Larentia (Acca, 
q.v.), Larunda, Lara, and Etruscan Lnsa and Earth are 
very uncertain (Boehm, op. cit. infra, 806 f.). As to their 
origin there are two principal theories, supported respec- 
tively by Samter and by Wissowa, W. Wardc Fowler, and 
K. Latte. 

(1) They ar. J the ghosts of the dead. Samter starts 
from the Lar J until iar is, and supposes him closely con- 
nected with the cult of the dead, because (a) if u hit of 
lood falls on the floor during a meal, n is proper to burn 
it before the Lares (Pliny, fJN 28. 27; see X. F. M. G. 
Wolters, Antique Folklore (1935), 96 ff., but contra, Rose, 
Gnomon 1936, 390). Now the floor is a notorious haunt 
of ghosts; the food, therefore, has gone to the ghosts’ 
region and so is formally given to the ghosts, (b) At the 
Cumpitalia, or festival of the cross-roads (cross-roads 
being again a favourite place for ghosts cf. hkcatf), it 
was the custom to hang up a male or female puppet for 
each free member of a household, a ball for each slave 
(Festus, 272. 15 Lindsay, cf. 108. 27; 273. 7), that the 
Lares, says Festus, might spare the living and take these 
surrogates instead. 'This is a quite reasonable precaution 
against ghosts. (r) The connexion, which he assumes, 
with Larentia and the Larentaliu definitely connects them 
with chthoman ritual. 

(2) Wissowa points out that the Roman dead are 
honoured not in the house hut at their graves; the hearth 
is the place of Vesta and the di Penates (qq.v.), and the 
Lar ( jarniliarts ), a later intruder. The ceremonial at the 
cross-roads is easily enough explained when it is remem- 
bered that a compitum is properly and originally the place 
where the paths separating four farms meet (Gromatici, 
302. 20 ff., Lachmann; schol. Pcrs. 4. 28). This has 
no ghostly associations, but it regularly had a chapel of 
the Lares, and Latte would explain the rite as a purifica- 
tion, not a sacrifice. That the Lar famtharis (Lar of the 
servants, rather than of the household generally, in origin) 
was brought into the house by the farm-slaves is likely, 
cf. Warde Fowler, Roman Essays (1920), 61. 

The Lures, then, are originally deities of the farm-land. 
From this, and from the secondary cult in the houses, they 
expand (apart from purely theoretical developments of 
the use of their name to signify ghost or datmon) (1) into 
guardians of any cross-way, including one in a city. 
Hence grew up in Rome the collegia compitalicia , associa- 
tions of humble people, mostly freedmen, who tended 
the shrines, and their festival. These were restored by 
Augustus, with the addition of his own Genius (q.v. ; Ov. 
Fasti 5. 145, Suet. Aug. 31.3 with Latte, op. cit. 307); 
(2) into guardians of roads and wayfarers, Lores males, 
including travellers by sea, Lares permarini\ (3) into 
guardians of the State in general, Lares praestites ; see 
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especially Wissown, Ges. Abh., 274 fT. ; Ovid, ibid. 129 ff. p 
and Frazer thereon. 

Like all Romun deities the Lares have no mythology. 
Ovid ( Fasti 2. 599 if.) has a story of their begetting by 
Mercurius on Lara, manifestly a late invention and quite 
possibly his own. For another alleged mother sec mania. 
In one version (Pliny, PIN 36. 204) of the wonderful birth 
of Servius (q.v. 1) Tullius ins father is the Lar familiar is \ 
a late anthropomorphizing (for a different one see Ovid, 
Fasti 6. 627) of an old foik-talc, that he or some other 
remarkable person was born of a woman fertilized by 
the fire. 

Since the cult of the Lar familiaris, whatever its origin, 
became universal (see tor many examples in popular art 
G. K. Boyce in Amer. Acad, home 1937), lar or lates is 
used like penates, by metonymy for ‘home*, ‘house’; 
lararium is ‘private chapel’. 

Latte, RR go fl H. J. H. 

LARINUM, town near the Adriatic immediately north 
of Apulia (q.v.): modern I.armo. The Lannates were 
ethnically identical with, but politically independent of, 
the neighbouring Frentani (q.v.). A wool trading centre, 
Larinum witnessed several of the Ilannibalic War 
operations, but is chiefly celebrated for its notorious 
cases of murder {see clueni ms). L. T S. 

LARISSA, the principal city of Thessaly, dominating 
the fertile plain of Pelasgiotis, with an acropolis on a low 
hill protected by the liver Pencils. It was the first 
Thessalian city to strike coins, and its earliest issues, 
struck on the Persian standard, reflect both the niedism 
of the Alcuadae (q.v.) and their influence over the 
Larisseans. In the second half of the fifth century the city 
was weakened politically by conflicts between rival fac- 
tions hut apparently continued its economic prosperity. 
From the end ol the fifth century, although it formed the 
centre of aristocratic opposition to the tyrants of Phcrae, 
its efforts were seldom successful without external 
support. Jason won Larissa bcfoic 374, but it resisted 
his successors by enlisting aid first from Thebes and 
later from Philip of Macedon. This policy led to the 
Macedonian annexation of Thessaly, and Larissa re- 
mained in Macedonian hands unti Hi berated by Home in 
196, after which it became the capital of the new Thessa- 
lian Confederacy and enjoyed considerable prosperity. 

F. Siahlin, Das hclhnnche Tlusuilten (1^24), y4 fT. H. D. W. 

lArunda, an extremely ohscure Roman goddess, 
said to he Sabine (Varro, Ling. 5. 74, cf. E. C. Evans, 
Cults of the Sabine Territory (1939), 227 ff.) p and 
generally supposed to be chthonian (Wissowa, RK 234). 
She was honoured with an annual sacrifice on Dec. 23 at 
an altar in the Velabrum. The quantity of the fiist syllable 
(known from Ausonms, Teihrwp.ft. 9 (p. 161 Pciper), 'nee 
genius domuum, Larunda progun it us Lar’) suggests a 
possible connexion with Acca Larentin (q.v.). The 
ancients equate her with Lara, said by Ovid (Fasti 2. 
599 ff.) to be mother of the Lares (see Frazer ud loc. ; 
Lactantius, Div. Inst. 1. 20. 35). The quantity, however, 
is against this. Probably this identification is meant by 
Philoxenus, 225 (LA 66), Lindsay- Laistner, Larunda-. 
Saqi.tH'aji' prjrrifi, cf. fPlacidus], 66 (L 1 5) Lindsay— Pirie, 
'Larunda : quam quidam Maninm dicunt’, but the reading 
is doubtful. If right, cf. Varro, Ling. 9. 61 , ‘uidemus 
enim Maniam matrem Larum dici’. For the Mother of 
the Lares cf. Ilenzen, Act. Arval. 145, and add Dessau, 
1 LS 9522, on which see L. R. Taylor in AJArch. 1935, 
299 fT.; E. labeling, Mater Larum (1932)- The most 
probable explanation of the occurrence of this un-Roman 
genealogy in a sacral document is that it had been affected 
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by the theories mentioned above. On the whole question, 
see Latte, RR 92. H. J. R. 

LASUS (b. c. 548-545 n.c., Suda ), son of Charmmus, of 
Hermione, lived at the court ol Hipparchus, where he 
disclosed the forgeries of Onomacritus (Hdr. 7. 6). Rival 
of Simonides (schol. Ar. Vesp. 1410), he composed hymns 
(Ath. 467 a, 624 e) and dithyrambs, of which he was 
a pioneer in Athens (schol. Pind. Ol. 13. 25 ; schol. Ar. 
Av. 1403; Clem. Al. Strom. 1. 16). 

TlxT. Fane, Poet. Mel. Gr. 364 fl. (J M II. 

LATIFUNDIA. It was a characteristic of ancient 
Oriental Inrge estates that commercial, industrial, and 
lending enterprises were interrelated with agriculture. 
The primitive serf estates of Linear B Hellas and of 
archaic Greece and Italy were broken up, except in back- 
ward countries like Thessaly, as a consequence of demo- 
cratic movements. Imitation of the ergasterion (see 
industry), however, led to a new slave estate in classical 
Greece, w'hich was larger than the normal peasant hold- 
ings, used scientific handbooks on agriculture, nnd pro- 
duced with a view to high profit. The Hellenistic large 
estates and the Italian laUfundia originated in a blending 
of Oriental and Greek estate systems in Hellenistic and, 
prohahly, Carthaginian territories. The division of labour 
and the w ide economic activities of Oriental estates were 
preserved, and very cheap labour became most important. 
Hellenistic estates like the dotea (‘concession’) of Ptolemy 
IPs minister Apollonius (q.v. 3) used more free workmen 
than slaves, in spite ot being actively engaged in the slave 
trade. The West exploited cheap slave labour with an 
unrivalled mercenary spirit and cruelty. 

The Roman latifnmhum originated in distributions 
of the ap,er publicus m the early second century n.c., as 
soon as the wealth of the Roman upper class had suffi- 
ciently increased to imitate Eastern landlords. The vd/a 
with its slave famiha was much stronger economically 
than the surrounding peasants, because only large owners 
had capital for introducing new crops and breeds. In 
consequence, a large number ot peasants in Italy and 
even in the provinces lust their homesteads. Latifumha f 
with villa urbana, villa rustica , instrumentum vocale 
(-- slaves), srnnvocale ( — cattle), and mutum (furniture 
and implements) became characteristic of all Roman 
provinces. 

A change came ns soon as slave labour censed to be 
cheap, and the fannha gave way to the co/onus, who learned 
all the methods of latifundium agriculture useful to him. 
A new type of large estate arose alter a.d. 100 or so, the 
patrocimum , which later became a model for the Middle 
Ages. Most of the soil was in the hands of colom, who 
cultivated small tracts in accordance with the teachings 
of Cato (1), Varro (2), and Columella (qq.v.), ns far as 
the economic situation permitted. Enterprises in trade, 
craftsmanship, and hanking, as well as small garrisons, 
remained on the estates. These Late Roman estates, 
together with State and Church institutions, remained as 
islands of classical culture culture and experience during 
the difficult times of the Germanic, Slavic, and Islamic 
Conquests. See AGliR puulicus, agriculture, colonus, 

GRACCHUS (3, 4), PASTURAGE, VILLA. 

F*. M. Heichelhcim, KL Pauly, s.vv. 'Haut-Tnstund', 'Collano'. 
'Grundbucli’, Hektcmoroi, 'Idios Logoi', ‘Indictin', ‘Ltgus 
Agrunac'. F. M II. 

LATIN, CHRISTIAN. The notion that the early 
Christian communities of the Roman world brought into 
being a distinct category of Latinity, which sub- 
sequently pussed into general current usage, was put for- 
ward by Mgr. J. Schrijnen of the University of Nijmegen 
in his Charaktcristik des altchristhchen Latein (1932). His 
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pupils, notably Professor Christine Mohrmann, of the 
Nijmegen School of Christian Latin Studies, have done 
much to propagate Schrijnen's theory by publishing an 
extensive series ol monographs on the language oi the 
Church Fathers. 

However, the term ‘Christian Latin’ must be used with 
some reserve. The early Christians were charged by their 
antagonists with being a latebrosa et lucifuga tmtin, in 
publicum niuta, in angulis garrula (Min. Pel. Oct. 8). 
Such remarks may be regarded as hostile propaganda. 
The Christians were also suspect because of their weekly 
assemblies (Pliny, Tra. 96) which appeared to violate 
the ban on collegia. But to argue from this that the 
Christians formed closed communities, living apart from 
their non-Christian neighbours, is unrealistic. They 
belonged largely to the lower orders, among whom they 
had to pursue their daily tasks, while many of them were 
slaves for whom segregation from the rest of the Jamilia 
was clearly impossible. 

It is therefore rash to maintain that Christian Latin 
was a Sondersprache, if this is meant to have syntactical 
or even merely stylistic implications. Much has been 
made of the Grccisms prevalent in the language of the 
Christian writers. It is true that the Latin versions of 
the Scriptures have many echoes of the Greek (as also 
of the Hebrew) originals and that these were the only 
reading which many Christians permitted themselves 
(the style of the authoress of the Jtmerarium Egenae 
(q.v.) is completely dominated by the Scriptures); but this 
would not make for a Latin markedly different from the 
Graeco-Latin of say the freedmen in Pctronius* Ccna 
Tnmalchionis. There is no evidence that the speech of 
the unlettered majority of Latin speakers converted to 
the new Faith was anything but the set mo plebcius of 
imperial times, which already had a strong admixture of 
Greek, especially as regards vocabulary. 

In fact, the researches of the Nijmegen School arc 
largely concerned with lexicology, and il is upon this that 
their Sondersprache rests. ‘Christian Latin' owes what 
specific character it possesses to the large number of 
loan-words from the Gieek Bible and from the Greek 
technical language of liturgy and exegesis (angel us, 
diabolus , episcopus , cc< Irsia, presbyter) and also to a 
number ol Latin words which acquit ed new, specifically 
Christian meanings, like or are (‘to pray’), gratia (‘grace’), 
sacramenlum (‘sacrament’), sacculum (‘the woild’), 
caritas (‘love’). 

The Church Fathers, even those well acquainted with 
the pagan classics, like Augustine, Jerome, Ambiose, and 
Lactanlius, could on occasion write a Latin close to the 
popular idiom, while the language oi the Vctus Latina and 
Vulgate versions shows morphological and syntactical 
phenomena such as change of gender and conjugation, 
increased use ol prepositions to combat the breakdown 
of case endings, extensive compounding of nouns, verbs, 
adjectives, and adwibs, replacement of the accusative 
and infinitive by quod, quia, quantum, etc., all of which are 
found iquallv in the pagan waiters and mark the evolu- 
tion of tin' ..ving Latin towards Romance. 

Sec J. Sclii 1 1 non, (Jhir/jktrrntik des allchr. Latent (Nljmeffell, 
ig/ 2 ); L’Jii Muin mnnn, Ltudes sur le I aim di\ (Jhie tints i-m (Home, 
i Oh i 5) , a ho rhf senes Liiun’as Chnsliaiturum Prunatva, Nijmegen 
{some rweniy t.iscicles suite 1912); numerous articles in Vtffi/iar 
CUrnttanae and Rnue Benedictine, ] ,. K. Palmer, The Latin 

(lg5>l), ch. 7. P. B. C. 

LATIN LANGUAGE. Latin was originally the lan- 
guage of the city of Rome and the Latian plain, and it 
was only as Rome’s power extended that her language 
spread itself over the ancient Western world. It belongs 
to the Italic branch of the Indo-European family of 
languages and is thus akin to Greek, Germanic, Celtic, 
etc.; within Italy its nearest relative is Faliscan, and next 


are the Italic dialects proper, Oscan and Umbrian (qq.v.). 
When and whence Italic came into Italy cannot be stated 
exactly, but it presumably came over the Alps and Apen- 
nines from somewhere in Europe before the eighth 
century n.c. Besides the numerous Italic dialects there 
were in Italy also Greek in the south and on the coast, 
Celtic in the north, and the non-Indo-European language 
ot Etruria. All these exerted more or less influence upon 
Latin. Borrowings from Celtic were confined to a few 
words, e.g. petorntum, gaesiun, carrus , and the Greek 
influence, though considerable, did not come in till late. 
From Etruscan came names such as Sulla, Casca, and 
many with an -w-suffix, c.g. Perpenna , Sisenna , Maecenas. 
Etruscan also are technical terms such as histrio, subulo , 
persona , puteal, ramillus, and perhaps even such common 
words as urbs and amare (infinitive). The substitution of 
breathed lor voiced sounds in words like spnrta (< (mu- 
pt 6 a), cat aunt us (< Fru'v/ATjfrijv), the aspirate in names like 
Gracchus, Cethegus , and the weakening or disappearance 
of syllables which resulted from the shifting of the word- 
accent as in Pollux ( < / lnhvbfvKT]<>) are probably due to 
Etruscan. This theory receives support from the Etruscan 
names of the old Latin tribes, Ramncs , 'Jities, Ltueres 
(cf. hicumd), and it is now generally accepted that the 
Latin alphabet is derived not directly from Greek but is 
partly of Etruscan origin. 

2. Outside Italy the Italic group (including Latin) has 
its closest affinity with Celtic, and the number of morpho- 
logical innovations which both groups share gives much 
plausibility to the theory that their pre-ethnic speakers 
must have lived in close association after the separation 
of the Indo-European peoples. Both groups show 

(u) extension of the abstract-noun stems in -ti- by an 
-w-sufhx, e.g. men- 1 i-on- em\ 

( b ) superlative formation in -smmns, e.g. aegerrirnus 
*aegr-i\mmos)\ 

(r) genit. sing, of -o-stems in - i : c r filf, Olr mngr, 

(d) mcdio-pussivc formation in -/ seqmtur — Ir. 
sechrdar ; 

Both Celtic and Italic are divided into two sub- 
families, a Goidclic and Brythome, and an Oscan- 
Umbrian and a Latin-Kaliscan respectively, which 
differ in the same way in their treatment of Indo- 
European q. Thus Latin has quad, qumque wlnle 
Oscan lias pad, pompe: lush has coir (five), Welsh 
pump\ Gaelic has Mac (e.g. MacDonald), Welsh 
Ap (e.g. Powell < Ap llowell). 

3. The most striking feature of Latin is its accentuation. 
In Indo-European the accent was pi edominantly mnsual 
and was unrestricted. In the historical period of Latin, 
while remaining musical , it was restricted by the tri- 
syllabic law dependent on the quantity of the penult. 
In the intervening period, however, it became strongly 
stress and shifted to the first syllable ol the woid. 'Phis 
resulted in the transformation of words by 

((/) syncope: ardere, audere (cl. andus, twtdui)\ 

( b ) umlaut ‘ teneo , capio (cf. ictmeo, retention', incipio, 
ini epturn ) ; 

(c) iambic shortening: bene , vide (cf. recte , nude). 
Thus all short vowels in open position in medial syllables 
either disappeared or were narrowed to f or e, and 
diphthongs became monophthongs, e.g. caedo, claudo 
(cl. oceido, exiludo). 

4. Other vocalic changes w f ere the reduction of 
(accented) diphthongs ai, ei, oi, eu, e.g. aedes (aifltu), duo 
(bttKWfj. 1 ), unus (nti’Tj), lumen turn (£fuyoj). 

5. Of the consonants original / and u were lost very 
early, the former between any two vowels (c.g. tris 
< *treies ), the latter between two similar vowels if the 
first was accented, e.g. audit < audim (but not in amdri 
or avdrus). Where i occurs between vowels it equals q, 
e.g. Maia. Initially dy- became b-, c.g. bis (cf. duo). In 
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the second century A.n. Latin v (pronounced w) came to 
be sounded like English v (cf. vox , Fr. voix), and Latin b 
in certain positions developed the same sound (cf. habere, 
Fr. avoir). Hence late spellings like Hictarinus, birtus. 
Between 450 and 350 n.c. intervocalic -s- became -r-, 
C -K- gcro . gestum. Therefore , words such as rasa, miser are 
non-Latin, while in causa, fisus there was originally not 
-s- hut -ss-. 

6. The chief innovations in morphology are: 

(a) loss of the dual number; 

(/>) new forms of genitive singular and nominative 
plural in -o- and -a- stems; 

(c) new adverbial forms in -e-, -rn, -itei ; 

(d) rise of the so-called 5th declension; 

(c) confusion ol consonantal stems with stems in f- 
und the disuse of the u declension in adjectives, 
e.g. Tjbus but suaits ; 

( f) confusion of primal v and secondary personal ter- 
minations in the verb; 

(/,') almost complete disappearance of non-thematic 
conjugations ; 

(h) fusion of aonst and perfect forms and of active and 
middle endings 111 what we call the perfect; 

(i) complete fusion of conjunctive and optative into 
one mood. 

7- Latin syntax has restricted case-usage more sharply 
than Greek except in the ablative, which combined 
ablative, locative, and souative-instmmental uses from 
wlmh developed the characteristically Latin ablative 
absolute. In the verb there is a great extension ol the 
subjunctive, particularly in dependent clauses, and a very 
complex and strict system ol or atm obliqua and sequence 
of lenses. 

8. Asa vehicle of literature 1 /Uin, unlike Greek, appears 
at hrst as nude and unpolished in both verse and prose. 
The pioneer elToits of linnius, however, to graft on Latin 
the artistic* excellences of Gree k were ably seconded by 
Lucretius mid C'.itullus and culminate in the full glory 
of Latin poctiy m the Aeiieid of Vngil and of prose in 
the resonant periods of Cieeio and the rich smoothness 
of Livy. The rhetonc.il style leaches its height m the 
( >vidian elegiac and the brilliant epigram of Tacitus. In 
the hands of the greatest masters Latin was shown to be 
the worthy vehicle of the thought of a greut imperial 
race. 

A ]\li illi'l, Fsquisu d'ntn hut nut de la ! attune laflttr « (ig w i8); 
Stolz - St hm.il/ l nteiui\*.hr ( uamnuitik, sib fil by Lcumann - 
llol’h.mu (Miillcr’s U<imilnu li, iijjS), J Mnrou7i*nu, Lt Latin* 
(n^7), 1 . H rainier, 7 hr Latin Language UV54) H. S. N. 

LATIN, SILVER. The period of Silver Latin is 
broadly from a.d. i 7 to i jo, hut the literary decline which 
marks it began even bcfoie Livy’s death. The loss of 
political liberty and the practice of barren declamation 
led to a striving after novelty in which forced expression, 
exaggerated emphasis, antithesis, and epigram were culti- 
vated for the express purpose of winning applause. 
Though the diction of Seneca is still fairly classical, all 
these faults abound in his works, and theieafter the same 
vein of rhetoric runs through the literature, reaching its 
height in Tacitus, the grcntesl of Silver writers. Quinti- 
lian has well summarized its faults wdien he says (book 8 
proem) ’nihil iarn prnprium placet, durn parum creditur 
disei turn, quod et alius dixisset’ and ‘turn demum 
lngcmosi scilicet, si ad inlelhgendos nos opus sit ingemo’. 
The chief features of Silver Latin are: 

(1) words borrowed for prose from the poets, especially 
Virgil; 

(2) words in new (frequently poetical) meanings; 

(3) new formations of agent-nouns in -tor, - sor , and 
abstracts in - sus , - ura , - mentum\ 

(4) as in poetry, use of simple instead of compound 
verbs; 
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(5) freer use of cases, e.g. dative of purpose, ablative 

of separation without preposition, ablative of 
durntion of time, instrumental ablative even of 
persons, etc. ; ; 

(6) present and perfect subjunctive in oral w obhqua 
after secondary tenses; 

(7) subjunctive of indefinite frequency and its exten- 
sion to relative conjunctions; 

(8) interchange of quin and quominus\ 

(y) quamvis , quanquarn with suhjunctive even when 
denoting facts; 

(10) tanquam , quasi, vvlut to express, not comparison, 
hut alleged reason. p S. N. 

LATIN, SPOKEN. Colloquial Latin (sernio cotidianus) 
means the easy everyday Latin of cultured people m 
which, as Quintilian says, ‘cum anucis, comugibus, 
liber is, seruis loquirnur’. The plays of Plautus and 
Terence are written mostly in this style, just as in a 
modern comedy of manners the language is the ordinary 
speech of polite society. Thus Cicero tells us that the 
speech of nobly horn Roman ladies, e.g. Luclia, was 
strongly reminiscent of the language of Plautus, mid 
Terence has always been considered a model of familiar, 
but elegant, lutimty. Particularly important are the 
letters o[ Cicero, especially those written to his ‘second- 
self Atlicus, or, e.g., to Pactus, to whom he says. ‘Quid 
libi uideor in epistuhs? nonne plcbeio sermonc agere 
tecum? cpistulas uero cotidianis uerbis tcxerc solcmus.' 
Characteristic features of tins style are (1) the frequency 
of diminutives; (2) intcijections , (3) very free syntax; 
(4) use of Greek words and lags, as \ve nowadays use 
French; (5) wide use of forms intensified by per- or 
weakened by sub-, e.g. submunlere. The same style in 
verse is found in Horace's Satires and Epistles , and there 
are occasional lapses into colloquialism in other writers, 
e.g. Catullus. On a somewhat lower level are the Helium 
AJricanum and Helium Ihspaniense , while in the De 
Are) titer turn of Vitruvius we have what might he called 
the Latin of business life. Very important, too, is the 
Satyr icon of Pctronius with its descending scale of 
urbanity from the cultured familiarity of Fncolpius to the 
coarse vulgarity of Fcliion and llahinnus. 

J U. Hofmann, Latnrnsche Utngangsspiachr, igzs (2nd ed with 
addiiiuiiH 193b), L, R. Palmci, 1 he Latin Language (iVM) 

P. S N. 

LATIN, VULGAR. Vulgar Latin is that form of the 
Latin language which was used by the uneducated classes 
in Italy arid the provinces. We know it from (t) inscrip- 
tions, (2) a few texts such as the Satyricon of Petronius, 
Jtinerarium Eger me, Mulomrdicina Chirnnis, Appendix 
Probi, and (3) the early development of the Romance 
languages. It differs from classical Latin mainly in a 
disregard of seemingly unnecessary distinctions, a desire 
for greater regularity in word-form, and 11 striving after 
emphasis. Vowels are slurred and confused, final -m, 
-s, -t are dropped, b is confused with r, s with x ; hence 
forms like oh, pin us, nnlex. Analogy creates nitra, aprus, 
acrum, and syncope veilus, oclus, virdis,frigda . Caelus and 
caelum arc pronounced carlo, whence confusion of gender 
(e.g. vinus, jut us) ; and the break-up of declension lends 
to a greatly inci eased use of prepositions (e.g. abA ante, 
de \-intus). The infinitive and accusative construction 
disappears in favour of clauses with quia, quantum, ut ; 
and new perfect and future tenses nre formed hv auxi- 
liary verbs, habere, debere, e.g. qut nasci habent (=- nascen - 
tur). There is great activity in word-composition, 
especially diminutives of nouns (e.g. ossucula, ortcla, 
audaculus) and frequentatives and intensives of verbs 
(e.g. ausare, contenebncare). Many common words 
become obsolete and are replaced by others, e.g. magnus, 
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idere, ludus, senrx, ignis, ferre, emere by grandis, mandu- 
care, incus, vetulus, focus, portare , comparare. Finally, the 
word-order of Vulgar Latin is simpler and more rational, 
e.g. 'Haec cst autem vallis ingens et planissima, in qua 
filu Israhel commorati sunt his diehus, quod sanctus 
Moyses asccndit in montem Domini* ( Itmerariurn 
Eger icw, 2. 2). 

V. Vtlilndnpn, I.r Latin vulgaire des inscriptions pompetennes 
(Berlin, 105H); G Uolills, Srrmo vulgans lattnus (TUbingcn, igsfi); 
L. K. Pulniei, The Latin Language (ig54). P. S. N. 

LATINI. The inhabitants of the plain of Tritium — a 
people of mixed stock, predominantly ‘cremators' but 
including a late wave of ’mliumators’ — lived originally in 
numerous small communities, populi, which gradually 
coalesced or were forcibly amalgamated between the 
sixth and f ninth centuries n.c. into larger States, the 
greatest of which was Rome. The populi formed con- 
federations for religious purposes. The largest was the 
cult-group of Jupiter Liitums on the Alban Mount, the 
presidency of which passed early to Rome but was of no 
political significance. The ‘league of Ferentina’, based 
on a shrine of Diana in the territory of Ancia, was from 
the sixth to the fourth century the political centre of all 
Latium, where the representatives of the independent 
populi deliberated on equal terms, elected federal 
officers, and decided on joint policy. These conditions, 
interrupted by the partial ascendancy of the Etruscan 
kings of Rome, were reaffirmed by the Cassian treaty 
(see Cassius 1) and continued during the troubled period 
of the fifth century till, in the fourth, Rome began to 
encroach seriously on her neighbours. Eventually, in 
338, Rome incorporated the smaller States and re- 
duced the larger to subject allies. The characteristics 
of the later Latin Name were fixed in this early period 
by the continuous tradition of social and political 
equality between the Latins. Even the establishment 
of federal colonies drawn from all the Latin peoples, 
and the sharing of hooty won in federal wars, per- 
sisted unchanged after 338 (ice ius latii, commerctum). 
Henceforth the Latin Name consisted of the few remain- 
ing populi Lot mi and an ever-growing number of Latin 
colonies, of which the man-power was increasingly drawn 
from Rome. These colonies were autonomous States 
subject to Rome only in foreign policy, but dependent 
for their existence upon the Roman law establishing 
them. This autonomy remained unchallenged even when 
Rome in the second century assumed the supervision of 
all Italy, since her edicts were only advisory. The Latin 
Name provided Rome with numerous troops e formula 
togatorum, and garrisoned Italy at strategic points with 
loyal colonics. The Latins by their origin and special 
social position formed an intermediate category between 
Romans and the foreign socii ltalui (see socn), and were 
commonly associated by Rome in many material privi- 
leges with Roman citizens. Though in 209 twelve 
colonies objected to the strain of continuous military 
service and were later punished (hut not by diminution 
of civic rights), the Latins remained continuously loyal 
till the abuse by Roman commanders of their imprrium 
at the expense of individual Latins led to a demand 
for the ius prtrt'ocationis , which, after the rebellion of 
Fregellae (125), mny have been granted by the tribune 
Drusus in 122; for the Latins took no major part in 
the Social War, accepting the Roman citizenship by the 
Lex Iulia. After 89 B.c. Latium became a purely legal 
concept (see ius latii). 

Ancient Sources. Livy and Dion. Hal Antiquities, passim, are 
banic, hut misleadingly retroject Roman supremacy to earliest period. 
Scattered relercnces in Cato, Cicero, Gelliua, Pliny FIN, Varro, etc. 
Also Cuius, Digest. 

Modern Lukraiuiie. (a) Republic: K. J. Dclnch, Der ilaluche 
Bund (1880); Rdm. Gesch. (1Q26); De Sanctis, Star. Rom.\ M. 
Gclzer, ‘Latium* in PW\ Mommsen, Rdm. Staatsr. iii. 1, for legal 


aspects ; E.T. Salmon, Phoenix 1933, 03 ff., 123 ff. , A. Alldldi, Early 
Rome and the Latins (U.S A. 1965), L T Salmon, JR. S’ 1036, <17 If., 
A 1 1 . McDonald, JRS 1044, 11 tt , lor second century , A Roaenherg, 
Hermes igig; A. N Shenvin-Whitc, The Roman Citizenship (1939), 
J Gohlen, Rom uiui ltalien (lgjg); Ji. T Salmon, Roman Coloniza- 
tion Empire li. G fluidy, Six Roman Charters, Mirschtrld. 

K.I. St hr. (1913) xxii. a/io MUNU1HUM A N. S.-VV. 

LATINI IUNIANI. By a Lex Junta ( Norbana ?) of 
either 17 M.c. or a.d. 19, a slave of a Roman citizen manu- 
mitted informally or in violation of certain rules of 
Augustus (see freedmen) became not a Roman citizen 
hut a Latinos, a status now wholly divorced from nation- 
ality (see ius lath ; latini). There is no way of knowing 
how numerous the Latmt lunuini were, nor is it clear why 
the status was established in the first place. The Lex 
luma gave the henefit of full statutory sanction to informal 
manumissions, previously protected only by praetorian 
action, while at the same time lowering the status of a 
man so freed. Mis chief civil disability was that on his 
death his property reverted to his former master, and 
that is what preoccupied the legal writers on the subject. 
1 le could still acquire citizenship m one of several ways, 
for example, once he had a one-year-old legitimate child. 
Justinian abolished iMtimtas lumana in 531. 

For alternative views, see A. Steinwenter, PW xii. i ; 
A M. Duff, Freedmen trt the Early Roman Empire ( reissue 
1958). 75 If-, 210 11. M I. V . 

LATINUS, eponymous hem of the Lntini (q.v.). Ilesiod 
( Theog. ioti— 16) makes him the son of Circe and 
Odysseus and king of the Tyrrhenians. Tirnacus first 
connects him with Aeneas, whose daughter Rhorne 
I -litmus married and had as sons Khomus (in Roman 
tradition Remus) and Romulus, founders of Rome. 
Cato’s version (probably also that of Nnevius and Ennius) 
is that Latinus betrothes his daughter Lavinia to Aeneas; 
Turnus, to whom she was formerly promised, makes war 
with Latinus on Aeneas, Latinus is died, and Aeneas 
becomes king of the Latins. In Livy’s version (1. 2) 
Latinus is killed fighting with Aeneas against Turnus. 
Virgil (Am. books 7-12) in the mam follows Cato’s 
version, but makes Latinus son of Faurms and the nymph 
Manca. Latinus, a weak and vacillating character, takes 
no part 111 the war and only emerges fiom his palace to 
propose concessions to Aeneas (hook 1 1) and to arrange 
the single combat of Turnus and Aeneas (book 12). 

C. B. 

LATIUM, lying between the Apennines and the T yrrhe- 
man Sea in western Italy, originally was a small area 
about the Alhunus Mons (q.v.). By 500 D.c., however, it 
stretched from the 'Fiber to the Circeian promontory 
(Latium Vctus). Subsequently Latium embraced Vol- 
scian, Auruncan, and Hernican territories, and by Strabo’s 
time included Mons Massicus and Sinuessa (Latium 
Adtectum). Augustus amalgamated Latium with Cam- 
pania, and after A.D. 292 the name Campania prevailed; 
consequently Latium is still called (lampagna. Eastern 
Latium (the Apenmne slopes and Trerus valley) and 
Central Latium (an undulating plain embracing the 
Alban Hills and Pomptine Marshes) supported large 
herds; subterranean drainage channels, excavated appar- 
ently in pi e-Roman times, aided flourishing agricultural 
operations. Western Latium contained extensive forests. 
Latium was well watered and possessed sulphur springs, 
abundant volcanic building-materials (tufas, travertine, 
basalt, pozzolana), and a road network (ultimately deve- 
loped into Viae Latina, Appia, etc.). The earliest inhabit- 
ants, the prehistoric Aborigines, (— Ligurians? or 
Sicels ? Ciacen identifies the two) apparently did not 
speak Latin. In historical timeB Latium was peopled by 
Latini, traditionally a mixed race and presumably an 
amalgam of the prehistoric population and various 
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Bronze and Iron Age invaders: ‘Southern Villanovans’ 
(q.v.) (who probably introduced Latin into Latium), 
Sabelli, and apparently Picencs( — Illyrians). The Latini 
inhabited mutually independent settlements on knolls or 
mountain slopes, but from early times grouped themselves 
together for religious, and ultimately for political, pur- 
poses. There were several Latin federal sanctuaries (at 
Albanus Mons, Ardea, Ancia, Lavimum, and elsewhere) 
and therefore perhaps several Latin Leagues, although 
tradition is explicit about only one — that led by Alba 
Longa (q.v.). When Rome destroyed Alba (c. 600 n.c.) 
she allegedly succeeded her as leader nj this league. How- 
ever, when the Roman monarchy fell (508 n.c.) the Latini 
(led apparently by Tusculutn, Anna, Lanuvium, Corn, 
Tibur, Pometia, Ardea: Cato, Or/g. fr. 58 P) threw off 
any predominance Rome possessed, but failed to sub- 
ordinate her to themselves (see regillus lacus). In 493 
n.C. Rome and the Latin League signed a delensive 
alliance ( fnetlus Cassiattum ) against threatening Volsci 
and Aequi. For Rome’s subsequent relations with the 
Latini see latini, ms lath. 

Depopulation of Latin m began c. 300 n.c., caused 
chiefly by the centripetal pull of Rome, various wars 
(Pvrriiic, Hannibalic, Civil), the growth of lat if undid, 
and malaria (which, however, reached its full virulence 
much latex). The Augustan poets mention, and exag- 
gerate, the desolation of Gabii and other places; Pliny, 
significantly, records towns that had utterly disappeared. 
Other towns (e.g. Tibur, Praeneste, Annum) undoubtedly 
became fashionable resorts, and in imperial times Latium 
contained numerous opulent villas. In general, however, 
its towns failed to revive. Pasturage ousted agriculture 
(Pliny, F.p. 2. 17) and, after the Barbarian Invasions, 
Latium assumed that derelict appearance which it bore 
until recently. 

Aniiini Somr 1 s' T.ivv, bks 1-8; Dion Hal blcv. 1-11; Thodorv 
Rnmische Annate n, ed I )r,u hnunn , W-rj! Am. bks 7 n, Sriubu 
5. 33N I , Vlmv. I IN i. 54 I , Mi la 347°- , 0 _ 

Modi UN [ 1 inu.. M Zorllir, Lulnnn mid Hum (1H7H); I. 

Ashby, Roman Cmnpuyna in Classical limes (1937); 'T frank, 
Economic History of Rome J 11937 b U Lupli, J sunluitn ce/ehn del 
Bazin untuo (1933), (L SaUvind, Opuuula Aiehmoiogica 1 (1914), A. 
Mlakcwtiv, IRS i<m. 1 20, H Rudolph Stadl und Slant 'm rami* hen 
lUduii (nils). 1 W lulmuugh, J'oundatwns of Roman Italy { 1937b L. 

( Mccn, 1 a nrigim di Roma (1917 b A N. Shcrwin-Whitr. Roman 
Citizenship (lino); U. Tillv, I ervd's Latium (1947b A Alloldi, 
hails Rome and the Latins ( L 1 S A 1965, with «uovI biblmyi.iphv). 
•Sie also 1-AilNI. *'• 1 s - 

LAUDATIO FUNEBR1S, the funeral oration, origin- 
ally part of the rites of the Roman patrician gem, developed 
into a public laudatio , pronounced by a magistrate, later 
over women as well as men, e.g. C.nlulus mother. It 
retained its traditional character, linking praise of the 
deceased with glorification of Ins ancestors, covering 
public and (probably) private life, and describing out- 
standing events. The encomiastic treatment, when the 
laudatwnes w r ere published, tended to falsify history 
(Livy 8. 40. 4; 27. 27. 13; Cic. Hrut. 16. 62). In Roman 
biography — as 111 Roman portraiture*- - the* funeral ritt*s 
added emphasis, especially on the political side, to the 
Hellenistic technique from the later Peripatetic school 
which had been accepted in Rome (see biography, 
roman). 

pfilyh. b. n- 4- I Vollmer, I^wd. fun Ram. histona ct ref. edit in 
(iHqj:), F. Li*o, Die igneih-rdm. ILogiaphie (iQOi), 13 K - 

Stuart, Lpodis oj Cite It and Roman Biography OyaK), 209 ^ 

LAUREA, Marcus Tullius, one of Cicero’s freedmen, 
wrote an epigram on the hot sp'ings which burst out at 
Cicero’s villa soon after his death (Pliny, HN 31. 7 — ' **)■ 

lJatbicns, FPR 316; Morel, PPL 80. 

LAURENTUM, on the Tyrrhenian coast of Lntium 
immediately below the Tiber mouth, where Aeneas found 
King Latinus reigning (qq.v.). Although separately 


mentioned in the Latin War, it had dwindled to insigni- 
ficance by imperial times, when its inhabitants formed 
one community with those of neaiby Lavimum. Ruins 
still exist of the Younger Pliny’s celebrated Laurentxnc 
villa ( Epp . 2. 17). 

B. Tilly, Vergil's Latium (1947)- E. T. S. 

LAURIACUM, modern Lorsch near Enns on the 
Danube, was a Celtic and Roman settlement in Noncum. 
An earth and timber military station occupied from the 
first century a.d. was superseded under Marcus Aurelius 
by a legionary fortress occupied by the newly raised 
Legio II ltalica. Lauriacum was destroyed in 405 by the 
Ostrogoths. J- J- W. 

LAURIUM, a hilly district in south Attica near Cape 
Sunium, was one of the largest mining areas in the Greek 
world, famed for production of silver from galena. The 
deposit was diseovered probably in the early Iron Age. 
Exploitation was at first limited to surface operations 
with little or no burrowing. However, with impetus 
supplied by the tyrant Pisistratus and by the increasing 
demand for coined silver, more sophisticated techniques 
and a growing understanding of the basically simple 
geological formation led to the finding of rich beds of ore 
lying deep below the surface, particularly at Muronea 
c. 483 n.c. (Anst. Ath. Pol . 22. 7). The mines flourished 
in the fifth century until the latter part oi the Pelopon- 
nesian War, and they did not revive fully until the second 
half of the fourth century; in the third they suffered 
unde r the low prices of silver, but were exploited ruthlessly 
in the second until the revolt of the slave workers in 
103. A few tailings were reworked in the first century 
a.d. , and the mines closed soon after. An attempt was 
made to reopen them in the fourrli century. Throughout 
the district there are copious remains from the mining 
industry: buildings, shafts, cisterns, and washing tables. 
The mines were considered the property of the State 
and were rented out to private citizens by the pole! at 
(q.v.). Fragments ol those leases have been found in the 
Athenian Agora. 

h. Aidaillon, Lev Mines du Lnurum (18117); (3. M. Calhoun, 
‘Ancieni Athenian Minina’, 7- Lion Bu\ list. 1931, 333 *1-: M. 
C’msby, ‘ The Leases ol the l.nureion Minei*’, Hesp. 1950, 189 f).; 
Forbes, Stud Am. Ttihnol. vm, 193 tf. C. W. J L. 

LAUS PISONIS, a panegyric in 261 hexameters on a 
Calpurnius Piso, possibly the conspirator of a.d. 65 (cf. 
Tac. Ann. 15. 48 ; £ Vallac ad Juv. 5. 109 is based on 
L.P. and has no independent value). The style is correct 
but diffuse. Efforts to identify the poet have been fruitless. 

Th\i, Transi at ion, and Dim ioghathy. DuiT, Minor Lett Poets; 
R. Venficrc. T. Calpuruu Strut 1 Ue Laude Pisoin 1, etc. (1954). 

li J. K. 

LAVINIUM: modern Pratica di Mare , where AeneHS 
(q.v.) landed in Latium (q.v.), a town of the Latin 
League, whose federal sanctuary it became in the sixth 
century n.c.: thirteen Inige archaic altars survive iw situ. 
The Romans revered Lavimum for its Troian associations, 
its Venus temple common to nil Latins, its cults of Vesta 
and Penates, and its loyalty m the Latin War. It dwindled 
to a village, however. In imperial times, if not in primitive 
(see Livy 1. 14), Lavimum apparently lormed one com- 
munity with Laurentum (q.v.), Laurolavinium, whose 
aristocrats were styled Laurentes Lavinates (Dessau, 
JLS 1371). 

A. Alloldi, Early Rome and the iMtins (U.S.A. 19^5). 3 4 6 /- (with 
bibliography). LIS. 

LAW AND PROCEDURE, ROMAN. I. Civil Law. 
The beginning and the end of the historical development 
of Roman law are marked by two legislative works, both 
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unique in universal legal history, though different in 
origin, nature, and structure — the XII Tables (q.v.) and 
Justinian’s codification (see digesta, tribonianus, codex, 
institutions). In the intervening thousand years the 
Romans produced no codification; the XII Tables were 
never repealed and remained formally effective, though 
in a considerable part obsolete, down to the time of 
Justinian. Though probably no more than a publication 
of the most important rules of the existing customary 
law, they were for the Romans, and still are for us, the 
starting-point of the history of Roman law. Four periods 
may be distinguished in that history: (a) the period of 
the primitive law, ending with the third century u.c.; 
(b) the formative period of the last two centuries u.c.; 
(r) the classical period of the first two and a half cen- 
turies a.d., or, more narrowly, of the century from c. 
130 to r. 230 (see julianus 2, edictum, jurisprudence); 
(d) the post- classical period, in which the law, particu- 
larly in the Western Empire, is ‘vulgarized’, but which 
culminates in the East in a classical revival and the 
codification of Justinian. The great hulk of the sources 
for our knowledge of the private law comes from the 
extracts or the writings of the jurists of the classical 
period (in the narrower sense) preserved, and to an un- 
certain extent altered, in Justinian’s Digesta (q.v.). 

2 . The most characteristic mark of the primitive law 
was its rigorous formalism: both in legal transactions and 
in litigation solemn oral lorms were required; the will of 
the parties was without effect unless clothed in these 
forms. In this respect Roman law resembles other primi- 
tive systems. It differs from them in the simplicity of the 
forms, and in its ‘economy’ in their use: a very small 
number of forms serves a wide variety of purposes (jee 
MANC’I PATIO, EM ANCI PATIO, ADOPTIO, MANUS, NF.XUM, 
stipulatio). And like other early systems it was ex- 
clusive: the small rustic community excluded foreigners 
from participation m its own ius Quirt tium (see lus 
GENTIUM). The Roman family preserved its exclusive 
organization and its central place («r fatria potestas). 

3. In the last two or three centuries R.c., however, 
the expansion of Rome’s commerce and Empire over the 
Mediterranean world made 11 impossible to maintain the 
formalism and exclusiveness of the old ius civile (q.v.). 
New, informal institutions appear, resting on the inten- 
tions of the parties and not on the observance of external 
forms, notably the ‘consensual* contracts (see contract, 
homan law Of), which provide for the principal com- 
mercial transactions. These new institutions were open to 
foreigners and citizens alike (see ius gentium), and so also 
now was the central contract of stipulatio (q.v.). Special 
courts of recuperatores (q.v.) had early been set up for 
disputes with non-citizens, and c. 242 n.C. a special 
praetor (q.v.) peregrinus was created with jurisdiction 
over such litigation. In the same period the old formal- 
istic procedure for the trial of suits between citizens 
(I eg is actiones) gave way to the informal and flexible formu- 
lary procedure (see helow, II). All this was accompanied 
and made possible by a first flowering of legal thought 
and writing, stimulated by contact with Greek culture 
but essentially Roman in character (see jurisprudence). 
Owing to the sparsity of direct contemporary evidence 
the details of much of this development arc obscure, but 
it is plain that in this period the foundations were laid 
both of the flexible system which was capable of satisfy- 
ing the needs of a great Empire, and of the legal literature 
which has influenced legal development ever since. 

4. A factor which contributed vitally to the release of 
the law from its early rigidity was the development of the 
ius honorarium (see edictum). The introduction of the 
formulary procedure did more than simplify procedure. 
It gave the controlling magistrate (and especially the 
praetor (q.v.) urbanus ) the power, in effect though not in 


form, to reform and develop the law. Under the system 
of legis actiones a claim could be instituted only in one of 
a limited number of ritual modes recognized by statute. 
The praetor’s function was to administer but not to alter 
this system. With the introduction of the formulary 
procedure, however, he acquired the power to grant new 
remedies (by way of action, defence, etc.) and thereby 
to ‘support, supplement, and correct the civil law’ (Dig. 
1. 1. 7. 1). He supported it by giving more effective 
remedies to enforce existing rights (see t e.g., iniuria); he 
supplemented and corrected it by enforcing claims which 
the civil law did not recognize and barring those which 
it did. This supplementing and correcting jiower pro- 
duced a dualism between the old iu? civile and the newer 
ius honorarium in some fields, esjjecially in the law of 
inheritance (q.v.) and of ownership (vee dominium). 

5. Legislation (see comitia) played only a minor part 
in the development of the private law during the 
Republic. Such statutes as there were dealt usually with 
details of existing institutions. The Lex Aquilia (see 
DAMNUM IN 1 UH 1 A datum) is a notahle exception. Senatus 
consultuin (q.v.) likewise played little part in the private 
law. It was not recognized as having independent legal 
validity until perhaps the second century A.D. (Gai. Inst. 
1. 4), and it was then largely an expression of the imperial 
will. 

6. Srnatus consultum can indeed be seen as a trans- 
itional legislative form between Republic and Empire, 
which cloaked the growing fact of the Emperor’s power. 
The lex and plebiscitum (qq.v.) of the Rejiubhc became 
rare after the time of Augustus (we LFGKS TUI.iae) and 
disappeared altogether in the course ol the first century 
a.d. By the middle of the second century it was accepted 
that pronouncements of the Emperor had the force of 
Jaw (Gai. Inst. 1. 5). These pronouncements might take 
various forms, either openly legislative or ostensibly 
judicial (see constitutions), but after the codification 
of the praetor’s edict by Julian (sec fdktum, julianus 2) 
had brought to an end the innovatory power of the ius 
honoranum, the Emperor emerged as the sole direct 
legislative force. Indirectly the jurists continued to play 
a large part — in one sen.se indeed larger than before, 
since they were increasingly to be found among the lead- 
ing officials of the Emperor (jee jurisprudence). It is to the 
activity of the jurists in elaborating and co-ordinating in 
a vast legal literature the developments of the preceding 
centuries that the period of the Pnncipate, and especially 
the later Pnncipate, owes its description as 'classical*. 

7. A factor which tended to break the pattern of the 
earlier law was the development of the new procedure by 
cognitto extra ordinem (see below, II), which at first existed 
side by side with the formulary procedure hut eventually, 
by the early fourth century, entirely superseded it. Out 
of this came institutions, especially fideicomrmssum (q.v.) 
which cut across the old line between ius civile and 1 us 
honorarium. 

8. New problems arose from the conquest of pro- 
vinces to which the Romans conceded from the first the 
right of organizing their legal life according to their 
own laws. Only persons upon whom Roman citizenship 
was conferred (individually, regionally, or by groups) 
were obliged to observe in their legal relations the Roman 
ius civile. Differences between the various legal systems 
gave rise to misunderstandings which were submitted to 
the decision of the Emperor, who decided not infre- 
quently in favour of the provincial law. The general 
bestowal of Roman citizenship by Caracalla (a.d. 212) 
(.vre citizenship, roman) simplified the legal situation, 
but unavoidably some conceptions of local law pene- 
trated the law of the Empire. This penetration of the 
imperial law by local law was to be an important factor 
in the post-classical period. 
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9» The end of the classical period is marked by the 
disappearance of the independent jurist. With the 
shadowy exceptions of Hermogenianus (q.v.) and 
Arcadiua Charisius, both probably of the early third 
century, Ilerennius (q.v.) Modestinus is the last of the 
named jurists. The next three centuries are a period of 
almost complete anonymity and absence of original legal 
writing outside the imperial chancery — and after the time 
of Constantine the standard of legal thought even inside 
the chancery is low. Apart from wider reasons for the de- 
cline of Rome in this period, the disappearance of the old 
type of jurist was foreshadowed in the careers of the 
great jurists of the Severnn age. Men such as Ulpianus 
(q.v. 1), Papinianus (q.v.), and Paulus (q.v. i) influenced 
the law both from inside the chancery and from outside 
it, by their writings. Their successors were confined to 
the chancery. The responsa of the jurists were now wholly 
replaced by the rescripts of the Emperor (see constitu- 
tions). 

10. Modern opinion distinguishes three stages within 
the post-classical period. The first, until the reign of 
Constantine, is a time in which the classical law was still 
known (the rescripts of Diocletian’s chancery are notable 
for their insistence on the old distinctions and the old 
rules — though the need for the insistence is significant), 
and in which the classical writings were probably sub- 
jected, especially c. 300, to editing and abridgement. It 
is probable that many of the interpolations (see digesta) 
in the excerpts of the classical books contained in Justin- 
ian’s Digest, which until recently were attributed to 
Justinian’s compilers, or at least to their immediate pre- 
decessors, were in fact made in this period. Certainly the 
small amount of literature which survives from this time 
outside the compilation of Justinian consists of epitomes 
or anthologies (see UI.IMANUS (1) for the Epitome Ulpiani , 
and paulus (1) for Pauli Sententiae), or collective workB 
(Fragment a Vatic ana). 

11. The period after Constnntine is now seen as the 
period of the Vulgar Law. No doubt even in the classical 
period the Roman law applied among Roman citizens in 
the provinces often failed to live up to the standard of 
the metropolitan jurisprudence. Now that, on the one 
hand, everyone was n Roman citizen, and on the other, 
the standards of legal learning even at the centre had 
fallen, this vulgar law tended to swamp the imperial 
law. The careful distinctions and the elaborate construc- 
tions of the classical jurists were blurred and misunder- 
stood. The great works of the classical period were too 
complex for current use (but the Institutes of Gams(q.v. 2) 
now came into their own as an elementary work, though 
even they were eventually epitomized). In the western 
part of the Empire this vulgar law was continued in the 
compilations (Lex Romana Visigothorum , Lex Romana 
Burgundvmttm) made by the successors of the Roman 
emperors for their Roman subjects, and in this way a 
shadowy form of Roman law survived. In the East the 
tide was turned back hv a classical revival in the later 
fifth century. This classical revival, which is a matter of 
inference more than of observation, seems to have been 
centred on Beryl us, where there had been a law school 
ever since the middle of the third century, and to a lesser 
extent on Constantinople, where a law school was in 
being in the early fifth century. It was evidently in the 
law schools that the old literature was studied once again 
and a knowledge of the old law recovered. It is this revival 
which is now seen as making oossiblc the codification 
of Justinian (see digfsta, tribonianus, codex, institu- 
tions). For this codification now appears not as the 
terminus of a gradual development from the classical 
law, but rather as a reaction against the vulgarization of 
the intervening period. Against this background the 
debate over the extent to which the law of Justinian was 
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influenced hy the ideas and practices of the Greek East 
takes on a new appearance. Some individual institutions 
of Greek origin there certainly are, and some of the old 
institutions, especially those of a formal character, have 
disappeared, but the purpose of the whole compilation 
is a revival of the old law. In some fields, again, the 
influence of Christianity can be seen — in the law of 
marriage, for example, or in the treatment of slaves. But 
here it is perhaps the smallness of the influence which is 
notable. The law remains markedly Roman. 

For particulars on sources see codex, constitutiones, 
DIGESTA, EDICTUM, INSTITUTIONES, IUS CIVILE, 1 US GEN- 
TIUM, JURISPRUDENCE, TRIBONIANUS, TWELVE TABLES; for 

the private law: communio, contract, damnum iniuria 
DATUM, EMPHYTEUSIS, 1 'IDF.ICOMMISSUM, GUARDIANSHIP, 
INHERITANCE, INIURIA, MANCF.I'S, MANCIPATIO, MARRIAGE, 
NEXUM, POSSESSIO, SECURITY, SERVITUTES, SLAVERY, 
STIPULATIO, vrNDiCATio. See also below, II. 'Civil 
procedure’. 

(ri) SOURCES. For Justinian's compilation see under dicjcsta, CODF.X. 
For the nurvivinj? pie-Justinian sources see jURlsI’HUDbNCP. 

( 6 ) History and Sources of Law H. F. Jolowiiz, hist. Intro, to 
the S tudy of Roman Law* (1952), W. Kunkel, libm Rrchtsgesch* 
(19^4). trnml. J. M Kelly, Introduction to Roman Legal and Constitu- 
tional History (1966); V. Aranpio-Ruiz, Storm del air. mm 1 (1957); 
Hnd the monumental work of L. Wen per, Quellen d. rdm. Kcihu 
( 1953 ); mui see under JURISPRUDENCE. 

(c) Genfrai. Th XTUOOKS. The fundamental modern work ia M. 
Kaaer, Rom Privatrecht 1 (1055), ii (1959). Others: W W. Buckland, 
Textbook of Roman Law s (1963. but in substance 1932); F Schulz, 
Classical Roman Law (ig«;i); V. Aranjfio-Ruiz, Istit. di dir. rnm ** 
(iy.S 7 ); F. Volterra. Istit di dir. prtv. rom (1961); 1 \ Bonfante, 
Corsn di dir rom. 1, 11. ili, vi (192^-30); S Peiozzi, 1 st di dir rom * 
(102K); R. Monier. Manuel elem. de droit romatn 1 6 (1947), n« (1948); 
R. Nicholas, Intro, to Roman Law (1962). J. C-iook, Roman Law and 
Life (1067). 

( d ) WORKS of CHARACTERIZATION. K. Srhulz, Principles of Roman 
Law (1936), F. Wicacker, Vom rbm Recht 1 (1961). 

(7) Vulgar Law and La 1 b Law. J,. Mums. Reichsrecht u. 
Volksrecht in dm fistl. Prtnmzcn des ram Kaiserreichs (1891); E. 
Levy, West Roman Vulgar Law, The Iamw of Property (1951) , WestrOm. 
Vulgarrrcht. Das Obligationenrecht (1956); J. Gnudrmet, La Forma- 
tion du droit scculter el du droit de Veglist nux iVr et I'e sillies (1957). 
And sre Kuscr (under (r) above) ii 

{f) Transmission of Tfxis. F. Wirackcr, Textstufen klasstscher 
Jurtstm (1960), F. Schulz, History of Roman Legal Science (1946); 
M. Kaaer, Sav. ZeitscJir . 1952. A. B ; D. N. 

II. Civil Procedure. The Roman civil trial from 
earliest times showed a characteristic feature: the division 
into two stages. The first took place before a magistrate, 
in iure (ius signifies here the place of magisterial juris- 
diction), and its purpose was to define and formulate the 
issue (i.e. the limits of the dispute between the parties). 
This stage culminated m litis contestatio (joinder of issue), 
an acceptance by the parties, under the magistrate’s 
supervision, of the issue as formulated and of the index 
authorized by the magistrate. It was the iudex who pre- 
sided at the second stage (apud iudicem), at which the 
case was heard and argued. He was a private person 
empowered by the magistrate’s order to give judgment 
(iussum iudicandx ) (see IUDEx). This bipartite division of 
the trial (whose origin is much disputed) was an ingenious 
combination of official jurisdiction and private arbitration, 
from which it differs in that the iudex was obliged to 
accept the commission conferred upon him by the 
magistrate and the litigants, and was bound by their 
agreed definition of the matter in dispute. Only in the 
first stage, in iure , were certain formalities observed; the 
second stage, apud iudicem , was conducted without any 
prescribed form. Two systems are to be distinguished 
in the proceedings before the magistrate: legts actiones , 
the earlier one, and formulae. 

2. Legis actio was a solemn procedure of a rigidly 
formal character, wherein the plaintiff (is qui agit, actor ) 
and the defendant (w rum quo agitur, reus ) had to assert 
their rights in oral forms prescribed by law or custom. 
This system existed in the time of the XII Tables, as has 
been confirmed by the new fragments of Gaius (q.v. 2). 
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There were five types of legis actiones (Gai. Inst. 4. 1 1 ff). 
The most usual, applicable to claims of ownership ( see 
vindicatio) and to claims originating in obligations, was 
the l eg is actio sacramento, involving m historical times a 
formal wager (sacr amentum, q.v.) between the parties, 
who both deposited a fixed sum of money (also called 
sarramentum). The winner (the party whose assertion was 
declared right by the judge) received his sarramentum 
back, while the loser's sacramentum was forfeited to the 
State. The other types were (t) per iudicis postulatwnem 
for claims bused on stipulatio (q.v.) or for disputes about 
the division of property belonging to several persons; 
(2) per cnndictionem (of later date) for recovery of certa 
pecuma or certa res in particular cases. These were of 
greater simplicity and did not require a sarramentum. 
The last two l eg is actiones were methods of execution: 
the one (per mantis imectionem ) against the person of the 
condemned debtor, the other (per ptgnoris capionem) 
against his property. 

3. Legis actiones were supplanted by the formulary 
system (Gai. Inst. 4. 30 ff.), in which the matter in dispute 
was defined in a written document ( formula , concepta 
verba ) in place of the oral forms ol the legis actio. More- 
over, the number of formulae was m principle unlimited 
and depended on the discretion of the praetor in the 
formulation and administration of his edictum (q.v.). 
Whereas each legis actio was appropriate to a number of 
causes of action (see above), the principle of the formulary 
system was that each cause of action had its appropriate 
formula. Thus in the contract of sale (nnptw venditio : 
see contract, law of) the buyer had the actio empti und 
the seller the actio venditi. But while the formula varied 
from action to action, its structure was based on some 
permanent essential parts: the mtentio (concise formula- 
tion of the plaintiff’s claim) and the condemnation by 
which the judge was authorized to condemn the defendant 
if he found after hearing the evidence and the arguments 
that the plaintiff’s case was good, otherwise to discharge 
him. To suit the complexities of each case the formula 
might be extended by additional clauses, e.g. by n demon- 
stration which served to determine more precisely the 
mutter at issue when the intentw was indefinite ( incerta ); 
or by an exceptto , a clause on behalf of the defendant 
excluding his condemnation, if he should prove a fact 
recognized by the praetor as making such condemnation 
unjust (e.g. that the plaintiff had been guilty of fraud: 
exceptto doli\ or that the plaintifl had agreed not to sue 
the defendant: exceptto pacti). Model formulae for all 
recognized actions, defences, etc., were published with 
the edict. The principle that each cause of action had its 
appropriate formula, coupled with the praetor’s power to 
create new formulae either generally in the edict or on the 
facts of a particular case, Jay at the root of the ius 
honorarium (see above, I. 4). 

4. The origins of the lormulary system are obscure. 
Gaius (4. 30) says only that the legis actiones were re- 
placed by the formula by a lex Aebutia (probably after 
150 b.c.) and by two leges Juliae(iy 1 16 n.c.), but the part 
piayed by each of these pieces of legislation is conjectural. 
It is probable that the formula originated well before the 
lex Aebutia in proceedings between peregrines (to whom 
the legis actiones were not open) under the jurisdiction 
of the praetor (q.v.) peregrinus (first created 242 ILC.) or 
in the provinces. In either case the proceedings would 
depend entirely on the imperium (q.v.) of the magistrate 
authorizing them and would therefore be free of the 
restrictions imposed by statute on suits between citizens 
by legis actio. It is also likely that the formula was admit- 
ted before the lex Aebutia in suits between citizens arising 
out of the newer, flexible institutions open to citizens and 
peregrines alike (see above, I. 3). If this is so, the lex 
Aebutia would for the first time have allowed the formu- 
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lary procedure as an alternative to the legis actio in cases 
involving the old ius civile , and the leges Iuliae would have 
abolished the legis actiones altogether, except for proceed- 
ings before the ccntumviral court (see centumviri). 

5. The formulary system was the ordinary procedure 
of the classical period. But from the time of Augustus 
there developed beside it various other forms of pro- 
cedure in particular contexts. These other forms are 
commonly called cognitio extra ordinem (sc. iudiciorum 
prwatorurn) or extraordmana. Their common charac- 
teristic is that the whole proceeding takes place before nn 
official appointed by a magistrate or by the Emperor 
(index datus , pedaneus). There is no division of proceed- 
ings in iure and apud iudicem, and no private iudex. This 
procedure is used in Rome for cases in certain fields 
singled out by the Emperor, such us fideicommissa (q.v.) 
and later the claiming of honoraria for services performed 
by members of the upper classes (see contract, roman 
law OF ; advocatus), and more widely in the provinces. 
The procedure in appeals, which from the beginning of 
the Empire were probably admissible even from decisions 
under the formulary procedure, was also by cognitio. The 
formulary procedure finally (see afplllatio) disappeared 
in the early fourth century. The cognitio procedure of the 
Late Empire was more akin to the modern process than 
to the voluntary submission to a non-professional |udge of 
the classical and earlier law. It is appropriately called the 
bureaucratic procedure. 

6 . Roman juridical language had two expressions for a 
civil lawsuit: actio and tudicium. Both terms originally 
had separate meanings, which were enlarged by the 
development of the procedure, so that from early times 
they overlapped, particularly when used to indicate a 
special kind of action by its technical name (e.g. dr dnlo 
mandati , tulelae, commum dividundo , m factum and so on. 
Actio probably signified originally the activilv of the 
plaintiff who initiated the trial, but subsequently came to 
denote the whole proceedings, and especially their first 
stage in iure. But actio had also a material sense. A famous 
definition (Dig. 44. 7. 51) qualifies actio as ‘ius quod sibi 
dchetur, ludicio persequendi’, where the difference be- 
tween the material actio and the formal iudtcium is evident. 
Judicium signifies generally the second stage of the classical 
lawsuit, before the index , but it mny indicate cither the 
entire trial or only its final act, the judgement; frequently 
it refers to the written formula. In the language of Justin- 
ian’s compilers indicium acquired a very wide application 
and was often interpolated in the place of classical 
mentions of the first stage, in iure, after the bipartition 
had been abolished. 

7. The classical trial began with an extra-judicial 
private act, in tus vocatio , by which the plaintiff person- 
ally summoned the defendant to follow him before the 
magistrate. The XII Tables contained detailed pro- 
visions for cases in which the defendant disobeyed the 
summons on grounds of physical disability. It is note- 
worthy that they began merely by stating the absolute 
duty of the party summoned to go with the plaintiff 
immediately: ‘si in ius uocat, ito.’ The only manner of 
avoiding an immediate appearance before the magistrate 
(which could be procured by force in case of resistance) 
was for the summoned party to give a guarantor (vindex). 
In the formulary system summons remained a mere 
private act, the plaintiff being obliged to announce to the 
defendant the claim and the form which he wished to 
apply against him. In the extraordinary procedure the 
summons was issued in writing with the assistance of an 
official. Finally the summoning was performed exclusively 
by a judicial functionary without any co-operation of 
the plaintiff. 

8. The magistrate began by trying some preliminary 
questions such as the competence of the court, the 
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personal capacity of the litigants, and their legitimation 
to be plaintiff or defendant in the intended lawsuit. A 
negative result of this examination made further litiga- 
tion superfluous ; denegatio actionis by the magistrate put 
an end to the trial. Other cases where the litigation waB 
finished in lure were: acknowledgement of the plaintiff's 
claim by the defendant (confessw) or, in certain cases, the 
swearing of an oath by one or other party (see lus- 
iurandum). Normally, however, the stage in iure was de- 
voted to defining the issue (see above). In the formulary 
process there might often be long discussions about the 
composition of the formula , especially when the case und 
the appropriate form were not provided in the praetor’s 
edict and the plaintiff tried to obtain the grant of a new 
form adapted to the particularities of the case (actio in 
factum). Litis contest atio required the co-operation of 
both the parties, but neither ol them could frustrate the 
achievement of this act by repeated refusal of the other’s 
proposals, the plaintilf being exposed to denegatio actionis, 
the defendant to an executive measure applied by the 
magistrate on behalf of the plaintiff (mtssio in posse s- 
sionem), 

9. The litis contestatio, as the name declares, was 
performed in the presence of witnesses. In the developed 
formulary system it probably referred to the witnessed 
document embodying the jormula. After its completion 
another trial on the same claim was debarred; and the 
judge’s sentence was determined by the condition of the 
case at the moment of the litis contestatio, especially in 
regard to the fruits or the alienation of the object at issue 
and the like. 

10. The second stage of the trial was in the control of 
the private index. It was occupied by the pleadings of the 
parties and their advocates (see advocatus), and the sub- 
mission of evidence, the assessment of which depended 
wholly on the discretion ol the judge. If the defendant 
lost the case, he was obliged to carry out his obligations 
under the judgment within a fixed term (thirty days 
according to the XII 'rabies, various in later develop- 
ment ; extended to a maximum of four months by 
Justinian). Ilut, although until the end of the Republic 
there was no appeal (see above), a sentence could be 
annulled by an cxtraordinaiy remedy such as restitutio 
in integrum. If the condemned debtor did not carry out 
the terms of the sentence the creditor could proceed to 
a forcible execution of his rights. Personal execution 
( manus iniectio ) was the rule; real execution on objects 
forming part of the property of the debtor (pignons capio) 
w’ns admitted only lor distraints of a sacral or public 
character. Real execution eventually became prevalent, 
but not exclusive. The lormulnry procedure comprised 
a special actio iudicati for execution ol the sentence, 
wherein a contumacious debtor risked a condemnation 
in double value of the object in dispute and an immediate 
authorization of the creditot to seize his property. The 
cogmtio extraordmaria softened the rigid earlier forms 
of execution by restricting it to single objects instead of 
the whole property. 

11. A strange procedural institution, partly of adminis- 
trative character, was provided in classical Roman law 
by the interdicta. These were orders or prohibitions 
issued by the magistrate without long investigations and 
addressed as a rule to a particular person. Their object 
was to give immediate protection to menaced or violated 
interests of the plaintiff. If the defendant ignored the 
interdict, or disputed the plaintiffs right to it, a pro- 
cedural wager enabled the matter to be litigated by an 
ordinary action. A variety of private interests were pro- 
tected in this way, but the most important were possessio 
(q.v.) and the praetorian rights of inheritance created by 
grant of bonorum possessio (see inhf.iutance, law of). 
Interdicts also protected rights of a public character, 
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such as public rights of way. After the disappearance of 
the formulary procedure the distinction between inter- 
dictum and actio was effaped. 

See ADVOCATUS, APPELLATIO, centum vim, fdictum, 
IUDEX, IURIDICUS, IUSIURANDUM, IUSTIT1UM, RFCUPERA- 
TORES, SACUAMENTIJM, TESTIMONIUM, VINDICATU). 

M. Kascr, Dasrlim. Ztvilprozessrecht (1966) ; Ci. I.uzzattn, Procedura 
civile romana 1- 111 (194(1-50); (j. Puttliese, Frnresw civile rnrnano 1 
(igfu), 11. 1 (19(13) — . O Lend, Edit turn Ferpctuum* (11127) iw 
EliiriUM). I*. Coll met. La Procedure par hbelle (1935), La Nature dcs 
actions, ties mterdits et des exceptions dans 1‘a'uvre dc just mien (igV7), 
V. Zillctll, Studi sul proem so civile gtustinianen (19(15), J M Kdly, 
Roman Litigation (190b) A H. J. (Jreemdtfc, The Legal Procedure of 
Cicero's Time (1901) is out of date hut still useful A. 11 ; U N. 

III. Criminal Law and Procedure. In the evolu- 
tion of Roman criminal law we can distinguish three 
phases governed by different fundamental ideas not 
unknown in criminal law of other ancient nations. The 
older phase is characterized hy the principle of private 
revenge ; then tollowed the period of composition between 
offended and offender, first voluntary and sporadic, later 
obligatory. Rut even in this phase the beginnings of a 
new system can be observed: intervention of the State in 
punishing some crimes, especially those directed against 
the structure or existence of the community (a charac- 
teristic feature of the last phase). The State now takes in 
its hands the repression of offences, not only those which 
menace the public order or interest directly, but also 
those affecting private property or interests. The 
separate systems cannot be distinguished by exact dates, 
as none of them was completely replaced by the next 
one, but generally speaking the first phase falls in the 
Regal period, the XII Tables represent a combination 
of the first two systems, while in the advanced Republic 
the intervention of the Stale, hitherto exceptional, 
becomes more and more common. Under the Principate 
it gains dominance, and under the Late Empire and 
Justinian it becomes exclusive, having absorbed nearly 
the whole field of private criminal law. A survival of the 
idea of vengeance is found in the noxae deditto , the sur- 
render of the wrongdoer (slave or child under patria 
potestas) to the person wronged (see PATRIA potustas). 

2. The Romans did not create an organic body of 
statutes relating to criminal law. The XII Tables are, 
as the fragmentary remains of Tables VIII and IX show, 
a mosaic of various penal provisions but not a code. They 
were restricted to such criminal matters as interested 
a primitive peasant community, and therefore could not 
suffice for the State in its further development. The 
copious legislation of the Republic did not solve the 
problem, as these leges dealt only with single crimes, and 
it is noticeable that some offences were even treated by 
several leges voted within n relatively short period of 
time, e.g. the crimen repetundarum (see repetundae) or 
ambitus (q.v.). The various Leges Corneliae (of Sulla) 
and luliae (of Caesar and Augustus; it is not always 
certain which of them was the author) with their different 
courts and proceedings for particular crimes were as 
far from a systematic treatment or a coherent code as 
the later legislation of the Empire, which, though creative 
in particular details, made no attempt to codify. Exten- 
sive interpretation of earlier statutes to cover new facts 
(wherein the Senate co-opcrated as long as it remained 
Hctive), or modification of penalties in the direction of 
greater or lesser seventy, constitutes all the legislative 
activity of these times in substantive criminal law. The 
procedure extra ordinem, it is true, caused the introduc- 
tion of new ideas into the general doctrines of penal law; 
and imperial constitutions applied some novel concep- 
tions ; but all these, being sporadic and exceptional, did 
not give an impulse to systematic and comprehensive 
elaboration. 

3. The jurists of the second century a.d. — the best 
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period of classical jurisprudence — contributed to the 
development of criminal law far less than to that of civil 
law. A compilation analogous to the Edictum (q.v.) per- 
petuum in civil law would certainly have roused their 
interest in criminal matters; and it is noticeable how 
fertile was their contribution to doctrines of private 
delicts, with which the praetorian edict dealt (cf. the 
excellent elaboration of iniuria, Dig. 47. 10), in compari- 
son with their modest part in public criminal law. The 
effect of the interpretative work of all these more or less 
authoritative elements (imperial rescripts and edicts, 
senatus consulta, practice of cognitto extra ordineni , juris- 
prudence) was that offences quite different from those 
which were described and made punishable in Republican 
statutes were subjected to the statutory penalties. Thus 
(1) Sulla’s Lex Cornelia teslamentaria (nummana, called 
also de falsis), which originally dealt with falsification of 
wills and of coins, was extended not only to the forgery 
of documents and the assumption of false names, titles, 
or otlicial rank, but even to corruption in litigation, as 
when a juror, accuser, witness, or advocate was bribed, 
in which ca9e both giver and receiver were punishable. 
Even a juror who constitutiones principum neglexit was 
punished according to this statute. (2) The penalties of 
the Lex Cornelia against murderers and poisoners were 
extended in later times to magistrates, jurymen, and 
witnesses who contributed to an unjust capital sentence. 
(3) The Lex lulta de ambitu was applied to cases of pressure 
exercised on a juryman by the accuser or the accused, 
though the original field of the statute was electoral cor- 
ruption. 

4. Under the Late Empire criminal legislation is 
directed more to penalties than to the doctrinal treatment 
of offences. The punishableness of some delicts varied 
under the influence of political or religious points of 
view; the creation of new categories of crimes in tins 
long period is restricted to abduction and offences against 
the Christian religion after its recognition by the State. 
The profession of Christianity had at one time heen 
prosecuted as crimen maiestatis ( see maiestas). Justi- 
nian’s legislative compilations show the first endeavour 
to collect the scattered provisions of puhlic and privare 
criminal law into a systematic whole. The Digest, hooks 
47—9, and the Code , book 9, give a well-arranged design 
of criminal law, procedure, and penalties. The compilers, 
of course, found some help in works of the latest classical 
jurists, who in just appreciation of the difficulties created 
by this fluctuating and uncertain state of criminal legis- 
lation dealt with these matters in monographs : de iudiciis 
publicis (Marcianus, Macer, Paul us), de poenis (Paulus, 
Satuminus, Modestinus), de cogntlionibus (Callistratus). 
But all these and similar works, though doubtless meri- 
torious and useful, aimed rather at collecting material 
than at creative criticism or presentation of new ideas. 
Even the terminology distinguishing different categories 
of offences does not show that stability and precision 
which is so excellent a feature of Roman legal language. 
The terms most used are crimen , delictum, malejicium\ 
but it can hardly be affirmed that these expressions had 
a particular exclusive sense, though generally crimen 
indicates more senous offences directed against the State 
or public order, whilst delictum is rather used for delicts 
against private property or personal integrity and of no 
great harmfulness. The meaning of maleficium as a 
general term is even less technical, especially as it was 
used for designating sorcery and magic arts. All en- 
deavours to bring order into classical texts by allotting 
to these terms an exclusive technical sense and removing 
all inconvenient texts as interpolated break down because 
of the indiscriminate use of these terms. 

5. For the distinction between public and private 
offences we likewise lack any precise definition or state- 
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ment of distinguishing marks; and yet it was of funda- 
mental importance for Roman criminal law. This 
distinction rested upon a practical rather than a doctrinal 
differentiation of offended interests, and found its visible 
consequences in the fields of procedure and penalties, 
which differed greatly in the two spheres. The Roman 
jurists dealt more with the distinction between indicia 
publica and private actiones poenales than with that be- 
tween the interests violated as public or private, and the 
post-classical and Justinian classification into delicta 
privata, crimina extraordinaria, and iudicia publica {Ruhr. 
Dig. 47. 1 ; 47. 1 1 ; 48. 1) was also made from a procedural 
point of view. 

6 . The private delicts form a group apart: the wrong- 
doer is exposed to an action under the ordinary civil 
procedure (9ec above, II) by the person wronged, the 
effect of which is that he must pay a pecuniary penalty 
to the plaintiff (to be distinguished from another actio 
by which the restitution of the res or compensation is 
claimed — rei persecutio). The State us such did not show 
any interest in the prosecution of these offences, hut the 
proceedings had a punitive character. By contrast with 
other civil proceedings (i.e. for rei persecutio) they did not 
he against the heir if the wrongdoer died before he had 
been sued, and each of several wrongdoers was liable 
for the whole penalty. The principal forms were theft 
( fur turn , q.v.); robbery ( rapina , theft combined with 
violence); damage to property (see damnum iniuria 
datum) ; assault, and in general all affronts to the plaintiff's 
dignity and personality (iniuria, q.v.). The praetor also 
made other wrongs actionable, such as threats ( metus ), 
deceit (dolus), malicious corruption of other people’s 
slaves, and the like. Praetorian law also introduced a 
category of actions for misdemeanours which affected 
public interests, e.g. damage to the album (q.v.) of magis- 
trates, violation of sepulchres, and pouring liquids or 
throwing things out into the streets. In su h cases anyone, 
quis le ex papula (hence the name actinnes populates), could 
be plaintiff and claim the penalty. Proceedings for private 
delicts were in later times greatly restricted in favour of 
the criminal cogmtio extra ordinem (sec below). 

7. The special domain of ci lminal law is, however, the 
second group of crimes prosecuted by public organs in 
iudicia publica. The oldest law knew the intervention of 
the State, as avenger of offences against its security or 
against public order, only in exceptional cases such as 
treason (perduellio, q.v.), desertion to the enemy, or 
special forms of murder (parricidium, q.v.). For the 
evolution of this group the series of criminal leges of the 
last century of the Republic (Comeliae, luliae, see above) 
were of the greatest importance. They instituted special 
criminal courts for particular crimes, extending in large 
measure the competence of the State to the prosecution 
and punishment of criminal acts. A survey of the various 
kinds of crimes allotted to the quaes tiones perpetuae 
shows that they comprehended not only offences against 
the State, its security and organization, or public order 
in the widest sense of the word, but also the more senous 
offences against life, personal integrity, private interests 
(falsification of wills and documents, serious injuries), 
and morality (adultery). (For the procedure before these 
courts see quaestio.) 

8. However, even with the help of the Senate, im- 
perial constitutions, and the jurists, this legislation 
covered only part of the offences needing repression. 
Furthermore, the quaestiones operated only at Rome and 
tried Roman citizens only (not women or slaves or 
peregrini). Augustus introduced juries into some pro- 
vinces (see cyrene, edicts 01), but they had no juris- 
diction over Roman citizens. These and other deficiencies 
were made good by a new kind of procedure called extra 
ordinem, os not being subordinated to ordo iudiciorum . 
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The trials in these iudicia publica extra ordinem were 
always conducted by puhlic officials. Jurisdiction was 
exercised — apart from political offences and senatorial 
matters reserved for the Senate — chiefly by the Emperor 
and the prefects, in the provinces by praesides and pro- 
curatores as his delegates. The sphere of cognitio extra 
ordinem became, thunks to the Emperor’s policy, more 
and more extensive and superseded the quaestiones , 
which are not mentioned after Alexander Severus. On 
the strength of new legislative provisions new forms of 
offences arose (called later crimina extraordinaria ), e.g. 
fraud ( stelfionatus ), participation in illicit corporations, 
displacing oi boundary stones, special types of theft 
(fures balnearii , nocturm). Whilst m quaestiones only the 
penalty laid down by the statute could be pronounced, 
the imperial judges had discretion in grading the penalty 
according to their appreciation of all the facts of the case. 
From the earliest times the intention of the wrongdoer 
was taken into consideration; even the legendary law of 
Numa on parricide (see pakricidium) required that the 
murderer had acted sciem do 1 o\ the analogous expression 
in Republican laws was sciens dolo mala. 

9. More adequate differentiation between different 
states of mind was developed in the practice of the 
cognitio extra ordinem , influenced also by imperial consti- 
tutions. In appreciating the atrocity of the act Hnd 
depravity of its author the lodge considered the intensity 
and persistence of the delinquent’s will (dolus), the 
question whether the act had been committed with 
premeditation or on sudden impulse, whether it had been 
provoked by a moral ofTencc (c.g. murder of an adulterous 
wife when caught in the act) or was due to drunkenness 
('per 1111111111’). A late classical jurist, Claudius Saturninus, 
known onh hy a treatise on penalties, distinguished seven 
points to he taken into consideration m determining the 
punishment : leason, person, place, time, quality, quan- 
tity, and clfect (Dig. 48. jq. 16). Judicial liberty, how- 
ever, gave occasion for arbitrariness: the third century, 
with the decline of imperial authority, brought anarchy 
into criminal jurisdiction. Under the Late Empire 
fixed penalties — now more severe than formerly — were 
restored, the discretion of the judge in the infliction of 
punishment having been abolished. But in contrast to 
the trial before quaestiones, appeal was admitted extra 
ordinem. A distinction was made between honestiores ( q.v.) 
and humiliores , the latter being punished more severely 
than distinguished persons There is no further trace 
of the old Republican principle of equality of all citizens 
in the eyes of the criminal law which had been expressed 
in the rule 'priuilegia 11c inroganto* ascribed by Cicero to 
the XI I Tables. 

10. The magistrates invested with imperium, acting 
personally or by delegates, were in general the organs of 
criminal justice. From early times their power of punish- 
ment was restricted hv the rule that a sentence de eapite 
civis could be passed only by decision of the people 
assembled in comitia (for an alternative view see iudicia 
poihti.i). The magistrate could, however, apply by in- 
formal procedure coercive measures (coerritio in a nar- 
rower sense) against disobedient or recalcitrant citizens, 
e.g. prison, castigation, and fines ( multae ); foreigners, 
slaves, and women were also subjected to roercitio. The 
oldest stage of criminal proceedings before the magistrate 
was governed by the inquisitorial principle: the magis- 
trate initiated the prosecution at his discretion; he 
controlled the investigation and production of evidence, 
he passed the sentence. During the struggle of the orders 
the jurisdiction of trtbum plebts in criminal matters waB 
established especially for political offences and abuses 
committed by patrician magistrates. Sulla s reform, 
however, aimed at superseding the jurisdiction of comitia 
and plebeian tribunes and completed the new system of 
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quaestiones. This procedure was a compromise between 
the former criminal proceedings (the jury now represent- 
ing the popular element) and principles of civil procedure, 
as the accused had a voice 1 in the choice of jurymen. But 
the criminal trial preserved its own forms, distinct from the 
hilaternl, contractual character of civil proceedings. The 
quaestiones brought about a restriction of the magistrates’ 
prerogatives, because the prosecution depended now 
upon the necessary intervention of an accuser. This 
accusatory system was, however, abolished in the trials 
extra ordinem, where the imperial jurisdictional official 
regained the full initiative m prosecuting criminal acts 
and conducted the trial from beginning to end. Accusation 
was sometimes admitted and even, when successful, 
rewarded, but the accuser was simply an informer with- 
out any substantial procedural rights. 

II. The Roman penal system was peculiar in ita 
distinction between public and private penalties, reflect- 
ing the division into public and private offences. The 
private penalty was originally a substitute for private 
vengeance and retaliation (talio — infliction on the 
delinquent of the same injury as that done by him: see 
iniuiua). Pecuniary composition between the parties 
(pansn), always permissible, had become compulsory. 
The private penalty consisted in payment of a Bum of 
money to the person wronged, and is to be distinguished 
from rnulta, a fine inflicted as a coercive measure by a 
magistrate and paid to the State. The public penalty 
originated, as in other primitive systems, in the idea of 
public revenge, or religious expiation for crimes against 
the community, or religious conceptions (‘sacer esto’), 
and could not be other than the death of the delinquent. 
The death-penalty (poena capitis), known already in the 
XII 'l’ahles for several crimes, was inflicted in different 
ways, varying with the times: decapitation (with gladius , 
applied to military persons), gallows (crucifixion, furca), 
burning (in case of arson; application of the talio- 
principle), drowning in a sack (adieus), precipitation 
de saxo Tarpeio , and the like. The most severe form, 
bestiis obieere , was practised under the Empire till 
Justimnn. In the republican times the execution (and 
even the sentence) could be avoided by voluntary exile of 
the wrongdoer (.*p? exsimum). Banishment was later 
applied as an independent penalty in various forms: 
relegatio (q.v.), deportatio , and condemnation to heavy 
work in mines (metalla) or public works (opus publicum) 
or to the gladiatorial training-schools (in ludos). These 
penalties were normally combined with loss of citizen- 
ship ; damnatio in metalla (considered as morti proximo), 
with loss of liberty and flagellation; an accessory penalty 
was the total or partial confiscation of property. It is 
noticeable that the Romans applied imprisonment only 
as a coercive or preventive measure, not as a penalty (see 
prison): the Roman conception of penalty laid more 
stress upon its vindictive and deterrent nature than on 
correction of the delinquent. 

For particular topics see adultery, ambitus, amplia, 
tio, appkllatio, damnum iniuiua datum, divinatio, 

EXSILIUM, FURTUM, HONESTIORES, INFAM1A, INIURIA, 
IUDICIA POPULI, PARRICIDTUM, PERDUELLIO, PRISON, 
QUAESTIO, RELEGATIO, REPETUNDAE, TORTURE. 

Mommsen, Rom. Stnrfr. (iHqq) (French transl : Ijer Doit pinal 
remain (1907)); W. Kunkel, Untersuehungm zur Entvncklung des 
rim . Kn mi nailer fahrens in vorsullaniseher /.fit (1962) (Bay. Akad. d. 
Wmsensch., Phil. -Hist. Klasse, N.F. 5!)), C. Fcmni, Dxritto penale 
romano (1899); J. L. Strachan-Davidson, Problems of the Roman 
Criminal l^stv i, ii (1012); M. Wlassak, ‘Anklagr und Streitbe- 
fcstiffung im Knminalrechr der Kiimer’, Silz. Wien 1917; 1920; 
E. Costa, Cnmim e pent da Romolo a (Juutimano (192 if; E. Levy, 
'Rbm. KapitaUtrafe’ (Sttz. Akad. Heidelberg , 1930-1), M. Laurie, 
'Accnsatio-Inquisitio', Atti Accad. Napoh Ivi (1934); H. Sibcr, 
Analogie, Amtsrechi und Ruchwirkung im Strafrecht des rdm. 
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(1917): E. Levy, 'Gesetz und Richter im kmaerlichen Strafrecht’, 
Bull. 1 st. Dtr. Rom. 1938; J. M. Kellv, Priticeps Judex (1957), J. 
Dleicken, Senatsgertcht u. Kaisergencht (1962); C. Dupont, Le Droit 
cnminel dans les constitutions de Constantin (1953) , F M. dc Hobcrtis, 
Rtudi di dir. pen. rom. (1942); id. 1 m vunazwne della pena nel dir. 
rom. (1950); J. Crook, Roman Law and Life (1967). A. B. ; 1 ). N. 

LAW, INTERNATIONAL. Under this heading lnw 
must be taken in its widest sense to include customary, 
religious, and moral law. Some approach to statutory 
law can he seen in the Arnphictionic laws, the decrees 
of the Congress of Platacu of 479 u.c., and the King’s 
Peace, not to mention that the relations of States to each 
other were regulated by treaties. Nevertheless, inter- 
national law remained essentially customary and, in 
contrast to the laws of individual States, which also had 
once been customary, was never officially recorded or 
codified. The importance of religion is seen in the 
Arnphictionic oath, the fetial rites, and the practice of 
ratifying treaties by oath. 

2. Public international law was relatively well de- 
veloped by Homeric times, when heralds and ambas- 
sadors were considered inviolable and the sanctity of 
sworn agreements was recognized. Similar evidence is 
supplied for early Italy by the jetuil code with its 
demand that every war be a just war. Greek law was 
soon expanded by the Arnphictionic oath and the truces 
for the Panhellenic Games. 

3. In both countries treaties were negotiated at an 
early date. The Greek treaties (airoi'&ai, opKm, auvO-ijKai) 
obviously were descended directly from the compacts of 
Homeric times, while the Roman organization of Italy 
indicates extensive use of treaties relatively early. Omit- 
ting armistices, the chief classes were treaties of peace, 
of alliance, and of friendship. The lack of treaties need 
not mean hostility. Thus, though Rome had treaties of 
friendship ( amicitia ) with several States, friendly relations 
often existed without such a treaty. Though permanent 
treaties probably were made at an early date, the oldest 
Greek treaties preserved in detail were made lor a limited 
period, and treaties ‘for all time’ did not become the rule 
before the fourth century. The short-term treaties of 
peace probably were not looked upon as interrupting a 
natural state of war by a temporary rest, but as imposing 
additional obligations for the period of their duration. 
Many Greek treaties contained clauses providing for the 
arbitration of disputes, and even in their absence arbitra- 
tion was frequently offered. The system was used with 
some success and continued to be used under Roman 
supervision in the second and first centuries u.c. 

4. Private international law developed more slowly. 
At first piracy, private seizure, and enslavement of 
foreigners were common. In fact, the theory of the 
complete absence of rights for foreigners not protected 
by special arrangements was retained by Roman jurists 
(Dig. 49- 15. 5)- The foreigners in question are not 
enemies, so that the theory docs not involve the doctrine 
that all strangers are enemies. On the other hand, there 
was a high regard for the sanctity of suppliants and for 
hospitality. Out of this grew hereditary exchanges of 
private hospitality and later the institution of proxenoi , 
to which the Roman hospitium publicum roughly corre- 
sponded. Outright piracy soon was widely condemned, 
and the feeling developed that private seizure should be 
used only as a reprisal for wrongs suffered. Its use 
sometimes was further regulated and limited by treaties. 
Courts, too, began to give protection to foreigners, some- 
times when no treaties existed, but probably more 
frequently on the basis of commercial treaties (a v/i/ioAa). 
These, at least at Athens, were ratified by a jury-court 
and so probably were regarded as contracts of a less 
sacred nature — but not less binding — than other treaties. 
More extensive rights were granted through treaties of 


isopo/itcia (q.v.). Related to this for Rome was the fre- 
quent grant of commercuim. 

5. The regard for what was customary or morally 
right applied to many points not so far mentioned, for 
instance to the rules of war. Such a basis for law meant 
that the standards varied from time to time and from 
place to place. Everyone is familiar with the lowering of 
standards which, according to Thucydides, resulted from 
the Peloponnesian War, while the accusation of piracy 
constantly made against the Aetolians implies that their 
standard was lower than those of other States. Nor were 
all foreigners treated alike, but barbarians were shown 
less consideration than closely related States. Yet there 
was always a line which could not be overstepped 
without incurring censure. 

6 . Roman expansion, at first glance, seems to leave 
less scope for development of international law in the 
Roman Empire than in Greece. It must not be forgotten, 
however, that Rome’s early organization of Italy was based 
on international law and that the existence of free and 
allied cities also outside Italy and the control of States 
not formally annexed caused the Roman Empire to be 
governed for long largely by a modified form of inter- 
national law. 

See also amphictionies ; asvi.ia; fetialiss; heralds; 
isopolitf.ia; postliminium; proxenos; symbolon; 
symmauhia; war, rules of. 
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LEAD. Metallic lead was discovered early, but little 
used in primitive cultures. Even at Lau mm (q.v.) much 
was thrown away; but the Romans needed for water- 
pipes all that they produced. Lead was extensively used 
for desilvering pyritical ores and for alloying with copper 
to save tin, both processes being known in pre-Roman 
times. 

Lead mines were mainly exploited for silver, the lead 
being regarded as a by-product. Of the various deposits 
in Greece the most important were at Laurium. There 
were extensive workings in Anatolia. Of pre-Roman 
origin are the mines of Sardinia and Etruria. Spain, Gaul, 
and Britain were exploited actively by the Romans, and 
many stamped Roman pigs have been found there. In the 
Late Empire mines were opened in the Balkans; the 
workings in Africa arc of doubtful date. 

E. Ardaillon, Les Mines du Laotian (1897); W. Gowlnnd, Archaeo- 
logta lxix (1917-18), 121; M Jlcsmcr, Ren. Arch. 1919. 31; IQ20, 
2ii, 1921, 40; G C. Wlultick, JRS 1931, 256, O. Davies, Roman 
Mines in Europe (1935). O. D- 

LECTISTERNIUM. A Roman version of the Greek 
customs of k AiVtj and fleofcVta (q.v.). A god or gods 
were made guests at a meal, couches being prepared for 
them as for human banqueters. This might be (a) in a 
private house (e.g. Varro ap. Serv. on Aen. 10. 76); 

( b ) at some shrine, when the lectus may but need not 
he identical with the pulvinar (q.v.; Agnes II. Lake in 
Quantulacumque (1937), 2430".); (c) simultaneously for 
several gods, first in 399 B.C. (Livy 5. 13. 6). The gods 
might be represented by statues or capita deorum, i.e. 
bundles of herbs (Festus, 56, 12; 473, 4 (cf. 410, 6) 
Lindsay ; H. Wagenvoort, Roman Dynamism (1947), 21. 

Latte, HR 242. II. J. R. 

LEDA, in mythology, daughter of Thestius king of 
Aetolia, wife of Tyndarcus, and mother of the Dioscuri 
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and Helen (qq.v.), but see below. Zeus approached her 
in the shape of a swan (a very favourite subject in art, sec 
Ildfer— Bloch in Roschcr s Lexikon ii. 1925 fT.) and begat 
Helen and Polydeuces (Apollod. 3. 126)', Castor was be- 
gotten by Tyndareus the same night (ibid.), llyginus 
{Fab. 77) adds Clytaemestra (see clytemnestra), whose 
name has perhaps fallen out of the text of Ps.-Apollo- 
dorus ; but the whole story is told in a number of different 
ways, Helen being regularly daughter of Zeus (but of Tyn- 
dareus, Hyg. 78. 1), the Dioscuri both his sons in Homer. 
The most noteworthy variant (Apollod. ibid. 127) is that 
Helen was daughter of Zeus and Nemesis ; both parents 
having been transformed into birds, Nemesis (q.v.) laid an 
egg, ot which Leda took care ; w hen Helen was hatched out 
from it she passed for Leda’s daughter. This is obviously 
a reconciliation of two conflicting stories. Leda is every- 
where mother of Clytaemestra, and frequently, as [Eur.] 
I A 49-50, she has a third daughter, called there Phoebe, 
Timandra in Apollod. loc. cit. and elsewhere, even a 
fourth (Apollodorus), Phylonoe, who was made im- 
mortal by Artemis. Again, Helen was hatched from an 
egg laid by Leda, not Nemesis (Eur. Helena , 257-9, a 
doubtfully authentic passage, but the earliest mention 
surviving, it genuine). The egg is, indeed, a central 
feature in the story, and was alleged to be preserved in 
Sparta down to Pausanias’ time (Paus. 3. 16. 1); it may 
therefore be conjectured to go back to some very old tale 
of deities in bird-shape (Minoan-lVIycenaean ? ct. Nils- 
son, Aiinoan-Mycenacan Religion, ch. 10). It may well 
he older than Homer and the lack of mention of it in his 
poems due to his dislike ol the grotesque; later Greeks 
disbelieved the story (Eur. IJel. loc. cit.) or made fun 
of it (Cratinus in Athenaeus, 373 e). H. J. It. 

LEGATI. During the late Republic legati were sena- 
torial members of a provincial governor’s staff, and were 
vised by Caesar in particular as commanders of individual 
legions or detachments. ’Phis served as a precedent for 
the reorganization of the army hy Augustus. 

In the imperial army of the first two centuries each 
legion (except those 111 Egypt) was commanded by a 
legatus legionis, normally of praetorian rank. Where there 
was only one legion in a province, its commander was 
also the provincial governor and had the title legatus 
Augusti pro practore. An exception was Africa, where at 
first the legion was under the command of the proconsul : 
from the time of Caligula, however, it came under the 
command of a legal us, while the proconsul remained m 
charge of the civil administration. Where there was more 
than one legion in a province, the governor held the 
supreme command and the legati of individual legions 
served under him. The legions of Egypt were commanded 
by equestrian praefecti legionum, as were the three legions 
raised by Septimius Severus. 

Legati Augusti pio practore was also the title of com- 
missioners appointed by the Emperor to perform special 
tasks, or, especially in the second century, to act as his 
advisers when he took the field in person. 

A. von Dnmaszewski, Die Rangordnung dcs rbm *chtn H teres ( 1 go8) ; 
Parker, Roman Legions 1 , G lacopi, Ihz. Rpigr. (ig4y), s.v. 'T eams’. 

G. R. W. 

LEGION. 1. Haiily Rfpuruc. The early history of the 
legion is very uncertain. A 'Romulean’ legion of 3,000 
men may have been doubled in size in the later Regal 
period and then divided into two on the establishment of 
the Republic. The first trustworthy account is that of 
Polybius (6. 19 ff.), which reflects the conditions, sup- 
posedly of the Second Punic War, but more probably of 
his own time. The dilectus is still bused upon a property- 
qualification, now of 4,000 asses', it had earlier been 1 1,000, 


and this seems evidence of some proletarianization of the 
army before Marius. The legion was drawn up in three 
lineB of hastati , principes , and triarn , with the youngest 
and poorest forming the velites, or light-armed troops. 
The tactical unit was the maniple, of which there were 
thirty to the legion, ten to each of the three lines. The 
maniple had a stgnum , was composed of two centuries, 
and was commanded by the senior of its two centurions. 
See MANIPULUS, velites. 

2. Marius to Caesar. By the Marian reforms (a) 
eligibility for service was extended to the capite censi, and 
the legions became largely volunteer forces of semi- 
professional soldiers; ( b ) each legion, now standardized 
at 6,000 strong, received an aqmla\ (r) the cohort per- 
manently superseded the maniple for tactical purposes; 
{d) the legionary cavalry and the velites were replaced by 
auxilta. See auxii.ia, mercenaries (roman). 

3. The Principate. Out of the forces of the triumvirs 
Augustus established a standing legionary army. In 15 u.C, 
the number of legions, each comprising some 5,000 foot- 
soldiers and 120 mounted men, was 28, which, by the 
loss of 3 in A.n. 9, was reduced to 25. In the next two 
centuries additions were made and losses sustained, but 
the total did not exceed 30 until Septimius Severus 
raised three new legions. Each legion bore a number, 
which was not infrequently duplicated, and a title 
honorific to itself or its creator. 

The commander was a senatorial legatus , except in 
Egypt, where an equestrian praefectus was employed. 
This latter practice was extended by Severus to his new 
legions, and under Gallienus praefecti became general. 
See legati, praefecti. 

In the beginning the legions in the West were recruited 
mainly from Italy and Gallia Narbonensis. As citizenship 
became more widely extended recruitment became more 
and more provincial, till by the late second century local 
recruitment bad become the rule. The period of service 
was fixed by Augustus first at 16 and then at 20 years sub 
aquila, with an additional 4 and 5 years respectively in a 
veternn corps sub vexillo. The Flavians abolished the 
veteran corps and made 25 years the total legionary 
service. The legionary received pay of 225 denarii a year 
in the basic grade under Augustus, which was increased 
to 300 by Domitian. Further increases were made by 
Severus and Caracalla. The legionary received also 
donatives and a gratuity on discharge. See donativum, 

STIPENDIUM. 

4. Constantine. Diocletian considerably increased 
the number of legions, the majority of which remained 
(with new units added) under the Constantinian re- 
organization. The legions of the field army, composed 
entirely of infantry, were only 1,000 strong. (Some had 
their origin in existing vexillations, which had regularly 
been of this size since the second century.) They were 
commanded by tribuni. The legions of the limit anei, how- 
ever, commanded by praefecti , which were the rumps of 
the former frontier legions, may have remained at two- 
thirds or half their original strength. See also centurio, 
COHORS, COMITATENSES, DONATIVUM, LIMITANEI, PALATINI, 
PHIMIPII.US, SACUAMENTUM, SIGNA MIUTARIA, TRIUUNI 
MIL 1 TUM, VEXILLUM, WAR (ART OF, ROMAN). 

II.M.D.P.; G.R.W. 

5. The Individual Legions. Lcgio I: perhaps re- 
formed from an earlier 1 Augusta which disgraced itself 
in Spain in 19 B.C. Stationed at Cologne after disaster 
of Varus: perhaps previously at Mainz. Moved to Bonn, 
probably under Caligula. Disbanded after revolt of 
Civilis, and perhaps incorporated with VII Galbiana to 
form VII Gemina (q.v.). On one inscription {C 1 L xii. 
2234) called I Germanica. 

Lcgio I Adiutrix : a force raised from marines by Nero, 
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made iusta legio by Galba. Fought at Bedriacum for 
Otho, capturing the eagle of XXI Rapax, and posted 
by Vitelhus to Spain. Transferred to Mainz (Germ. Sup.) 
in 70. Moved to Danube c. 85 ; granted title pia fidelis by 
Trajnn; perhaps garrisoned Dacia from 107 to c. 113. 
Probably taken by Trajan on Parthian campaign; re- 
turned with Hadrian to Danube. Thereafter stationed at 
Brigetio (Pann. Sup.). 

Legio 1 Italic a : raised by Nero in 67; sent to Gaul in 
68. Supported Vitellius, defeated and sent to Moesia. 
Thereafter stationed at Novae. 

Legio I Macriana liberatrix : raised by Clodius Macer 
in Africa in 68; disbanded by Galba. 

Legio I Minervia : raised by Domitian in 83 as I Flavin 
Minerma, and stationed at Bonn. For loyalty in 89 
granted title of pia fidelis Domitiana. (Flavia and Domi - 
tiana dropped after Domitian's death.) Served in Trajan’s 
Dacian Wars and in the Parthian War of M. Aurelius: 
Bonn remained permanent station. 

Legio I Parthica: raised by Sevcrus c. 197 and stationed 
at Singara in Mesopotamia. 

Legio II Adiutnx pia fidelis : created by Vespasian 
from men of Ravenna fleet; became iusta legio 7 Mar. 70. 
After opposing Civilis went with Cerealis to Britain, and 
stationed at Lincoln. At Chester under Frontmus and 
Agricola. Transferred to Danube c. 87, possibly to Singi- 
dunum; by 114 was in a permanent station at Aquincum 
(Pann. Inf.). 

Legio II Augusta: raised by Octavian and in Spain till 
disaster of Varus, when it moved to Germany, perhaps 
near to Mainz. From 17 at Argentorate(*S 7 ra.s&o«rg). With 
invasion force to Britain in 43 (see clevum). Eventual 
permanent station at Isca Silurum, first under Frontinus. 

Legio II Italiea: raised e. 165 by M. Aurelius. 
Stationed at Albmg (Noricum) from c. 176; under Corn- 
modus moved to Lauriacum. Early names are 11 Pia and 
II ltalica pia ; called 11 ltalica put fidelis before end of 
century. 

Legio II Parthiea : raised by Sevcrus c. 197. On return 
from the East stationed at Albanum near Rome from 202. 
As the Einpcror's personal legion saw service all over the 
Empi. e. Became pia fidelis under Elagabalus. 

Legio 11 Truiana fortis : raised hy Trajan, possibly for 
Dacian Wars, but early history obscure ; later in Syria. 
Transferred to Egypt c. 125 and stationed at Nicopolia 
near Alexandria. 

Legio III Augusta : probably a legion of Octavian. 
Stationed in Africa, first at Ammaedara and later at 
Theveste; from end of first century at Lambaesis except 
for period 238—53. Suffered damnatio memoriae in 238; 
restored by Valerian. 

Legio 111 Cyrenaiea : perhaps a legion of Lcpidus. In 
the early reign of Augustus stationed in Upper Egypt; 
when the garrison was reduced to two legions (after A.n. 
6?) it shared the double camp at Nicopolis with XXII 
Deiotariana. Moved to Bostra (Arabia), probably after 
the Jewish Revolt of 132-5. 

Legio III Gallica : a legion of Antony, perhaps of 
Caesarian origin. Consistently part of the Syrian com- 
mand. Transferred to Oescus (Moesia) by Nero in 68; 
returned to Syria in 70, perhaps to Raphancac, its second- 
century station. Still there as garrison of Phoenice after 
Severus divided Syria. Suffered damnatio memoriae for 
opposing Elagabalus c. 219: restored after his fall. Moved 
to near Damascus in 231/2. 

Legio III ltalica: raised hy M. Aurelius c. 165. 
Stationed at Regensburg (Raetia), where it remained till 
end of Roman occupation. In the early period called III 
Coneors. 

I^egio III Parthica : raised by Severus e. 197; stationed 
in Mesopotamia, perhaps near Resaina. 

Legio IV Flavia felix : reorganized by Vespasian in 70 


from former IV Macedonica (q.v.); replaced XI Claudia 
at Burnum (Dalmatia). Probably transferred to Moesia 
in 85/6; its stations may have been Viminacium (86-9 P) 
and, possibly, Ratiana (89-100?), before it became part 
of the first garrison of Dacia (107-13 ?). From the time of 
Hadrian, at least, it was at Singidunum. 

Legio IV Macedonica: a legion of Octavian which was 
in Spain during the Early Empire; transferred to Upper 
Germany c. 43, probably to replace XIV Gemina at 
Mainz. Supported Vitellius, surrendered to Civilis, 
disbanded by Vespasian. 

Legio IV Scythica: early history obscure, garrisoned 
Moesia after a.d. 9. In 55 or soon after transferred to 
Syria, where it remained. 

Legio V Alaudae : raised by Caesar in Narbonensis. In 
Spain at beginning of Principate: transferred to Rhine 
possibly before 17 n.c., when it may have lost its eagle 
(Veil. Pat. 2. 97), and in a.d. 14 was stationed at Vetera 
(Germ. Inf.). A Vitellian legion defeated at Cremona, it 
was sent to Moesia, and was probably destroyed in the 
disaster of Cornelius Fuscus in Dacia in 86. 

Legio V Macedonica : probably transferred to Moesia 
from the East in a.d. 9. Stationed, at lenst since Claudius, 
at Oescus. Moved to Armenia c. 62; afterwards took part 
in Jewish War. Returned to Oescus in 71, where it re- 
mained as garrison of Moesia Inf. on division of Moesia 
c. 85/6. During or after Trajan’s second Dacian War it 
moved to Troesmis. After Marcomannic War stationed 
at Potaissu (Dacia). On abandonment of Dacia north of 
the Danube in 274/5 returned to Oescus as garrison of 
new province of Dacia Ripensis. 

Legio VI Ferrata : an Antonian legion stationed un- 
der Augustus in Syria, perhaps at Raphancac. Fought 
under Corbulo. Marched west with Mucianus, but soon 
returned. Probably at Samosata from 72. Probably 
annexed Arabia in 106, and at Bostra till Jewish Revolt 
of 132-5. Then transferred to Caparcotra in Galilee as 
part of garrison of new province of Syria Palaestina. 
Granted title of fidelis ennstans for supporting Sevcrus. 

Legio VI Vtctrix: a Caesarian legion which fought for 
Octavian. Stationed in the early Principate in Spain. 
Transferred to the Rhineland in winter of 69/70; re- 
paired and occupied the camp at Novaesium(Gerin. Inf.). 
Rewarded with title ol pia fidelis Domitiana for loyalty' in 
89. Moved to Vetera r. 93. Transferred to Britain c. 119. 
Stationed at York thereafter. 

Legio VII: a Caesarian legion whose early history is 
obscure. The occasional cognomen Macedonica suggests 
an early station in Macedonia, perhaps from r. 12 to 1 
b.C. From a.d. 9 at Delminium (Dalmatia). Rewarded 
with title of Claudia pia fidelis for its loyalty in 42. 
Transferred to Moesia c. 57, and stationed at Viminacium 
probably from the beginning, certainly from Vespasian 
onwards. 

Legio VII Gemina: raised by Galba and apparently at 
first called VII Galbiana. Accompanied Galba to Rome; 
then sent to Camuntum to replace X Gemina. Under its 
legate Antonius Primus it fought for Vespasian. Changed 
name to VII Gemina, perhaps by incorporation of former 
leg. I (q.v.). Rewarded with title felix, perhaps after cam- 
paigns of Clemens in Upper Germany in 72/3. Returned 
to Spain r. 74, probably to Legio (Leon), where it is 
attested later. Under Severus became ATI Gemina pia 
felix. 

Legio VIII Augusta : a Caesarian legion whose early 
history is obscure: perhaps in Moesia before a.d. 6. After 
a.d. 9 in Pannonia, probably at Poetovio. Transferred to 
Moesia c. 45, and under Nero stationed at Novae. Sent 
to the Rhine in 70, where its station became Argentorate 
(Strasbourg) in Upper Germany. 

Legio IX Hispana : Caesar’s old Ninth, which may 
have acquired its cognomen from a period in Spain. 
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Before 13 b.c. it had probably left for Illyrieum; after 
a.d. 9 it remained in Pannonia. Transferred in 20 to 
Africa to fight Tacfarinas, it returned to Pannonia in 24. 
Took part in Claudius’ invasion of Britain in 43; within 
a few years was stationed at Lincoln. In the early years of 
Vespasian it moved forward to York. Its end is obscure; 
it was probably not destroyed in Britain c. 1 19, but moved 
to Nijmegen c. 121, and later to the East. Perhaps it was 
finally destroyed in Palestine in the Jewish War of 132—5, 
or even in Armenia in 161. 

Legio X Fretensis : Caesar's Tenth. Probably stationed 
in Syria from the beginning of the Prmcipate ; from a.d. 
17 at least it was at Cyrrhus. Moved to Alexandria in 66 
for the projected campaign against Ethiopia, but em- 
ployed instead m the Jewish War, and subsequently 
stationed at Jerusalem. Near the end of the third century 
moved to Aelana on the Red Sea. 

Legio X Gemina\ the name implies a composite unit; 
perhaps it was descended partly from Caesar’s Tenth and 
partly from some other legion. Stationed m Spam from 
the beginning of the Principate, it was transferred to 
Carnuntum in 63. Returned to Spam in 68. Sent to 
Lower Germany in 70; stationed first at Arenacum and 
then at Noviomagus. Rewarded w'ith title fiui Jidelis 
Donntiana for its loyalty in 8g. Transferred to Pannonia 
c. 103, first at Aqiuncumf 103-13 ?)and then at Vindohona. 

Legio XI: a legion of Ortavian whose early history is 
obscure. By a.d. 9 was ai Burnum (Dalmatia). Rewarded 
with title Claudia pin fidehs for its loyalty in 42. Slow to 
join the other legions suppoiting Vespasian, it marched 
with them to Rome, and in 70 was ordered to Germany, 
where it remained at Vindonissa (Germ. Sup.). Tians- 
f erred to the Danube c 101, first at Bngetio (101-5?) 
in Pannonia and then at Durostorum (Moes. Inf.). 

Legio XII Fulmmata : a Caesarian legion which may 
have been in Alrica or Kgvpt during the early years of 
Augustus. Bv the time ot Tiberius it was in Syria, prob- 
ably at Rnphanene Disgraced in the campaign of 62 and 
the surrender of Rhnndeia, it was sent back to Syria. 
Took part in the Jewish War in 66 and lost its eagle 
(perhaps tcmporanl\ ). Transferred in 70 to Melitene in 
Cappadocia. The legend of the miraculous storm of rain 
which helped XU Fulmmata in the campaign against the 
(Juadi of 172, d not apocryphal, may refer to a vcxillation. 

Legio XII I Gemma: probably constituted by Octuvmn 
from an amalgamation of two legions. Apparently m 
lllyncum before a.d. y, when it moved to the Rhine, 
where its headquarters eventually became Vindonissa 
(Germ. Sup.). Transferred to Poeiavw (Pannonia) r. 50. 
Moved forward to Vindobona under Domitian. Took 
part m Trajan’s Dacian Wars and lemained at Apulum 
thereafter. On the abandonment of Dacia in 274/5 moved 
to Ratiaria in the new' province of Dacia Ripcnsis. 

Legio XIV Gcmina : another composite legion formed 
by Octnvian. Probably in lllvricum before a.d. q, then at 
Mainz. Took part in the invasion of Britain in 43, and 
within a few years was at Viroconium (II ’roxeter). Re- 
warded with title Martia Victrix for its part in the defeat 
of Boudicca. Recalled in 67 for Nero's projected Eastern 
campaign; returned by Vitellius to Britain. Recalled to 
fight Civilis , then stationed once more at Mainz. Sup- 
ported Satuminus in 8q; transferred to Pannonia in 92/3, 
perhaps first at Aqumcum (93-10* ?). arid then Vindo- 
bona, before it settled finally (at least by 1 14) at Carnun- 
tum. 

Legio XV Apollinaris : a legion of Octavian. Stationed 
in Illyrieum at the beginning of the Principate; moved 
forward to Carnuntum e. a.d. 14- Sent to the East in 62; 
fought under Corbulo, and then in the Jewish Wnr. Re- 
turned to Carnuntum in 71. Went east again for Trajan’s 
Parthian War, and thereafter was stationed in Cappa- 
docia at Satala. 


Legio XV Primigenia : raised by Gaius in 39 for his 
projected German campaign or by Claudius in prepara- 
tion for the invasion of Britain. Originally at Mainz, soon 
after at Bonn, and later at Vetera (Germ. Inf.). Destroyed 
in the revolt of Civilis. 

I^egio XVI: raised by Octavian before 30 n.r. ; early 
history obscure hut the name XVI GaUira cm a few 
inscriptions may be significant. Perhaps in Raetia before 
A.D. 9 ; subsequently in Upper Germany at Mainz. During 
reign of Claudius transferred to Novaesium in Lower 
Germany. Surrendered to Civilis, disbanded by 
Vespasian, and reconstituted as XVI Flavta Ftrma (q.v.). 

Legio XVI Flavin Firma : created by Vespasian on 
disbandment of XVI. Its first province was probably 
Cappadocia, and it was stationed perhaps at Satala, but 
Trajan's Parthian War caused its transference to Syria. 
Subsequently it was stationed in Comrnagcnc at Samosata. 

Legiones XVII, XVIII, XIX: legions of Octavian 
which by A.D. 6 at the latest were based on w'liat was later 
Lower Germany. In a.d. 9 they were annihilated in the 
Teutoburgian Forest and their commander, Varus, 
committed suicide. Their numbers were never reused. 
The eagle of XIX was recovered from the Bructeri in 1 5, 
the others in r6 and 41 from the Marsi and, probably, the 
Chauci. 

Legio XX Valeria Victrix' probably a legion of Octa- 
vian. Perhaps originally in Spain, but later part of the 
army of Illyrieum. Transferred to Lower Germany in 
a.d. 9 and stationed at Cologne. Sometime during 
Tiberius’ reign moved to Novaesium and stayed there 
till 43, when it took part in the invasion of Britain. It 
played a key part in Agricola's campaigns and probably 
built and occupied lnchtuthil from c. 84 to 86. On the with- 
drawal of 11 Adtutrix it retired to Deva {Chester), where 
it was to remain for the rest of the Roman occupation. 

Legio XXI Rapax : raised hy Augustus probably soon 
after 25 b.c., certainly before 8 u.c. It tnay have been 
serving m Raetia in a.d. 6. Transferred to Vetera (Germ. 
Inf.) after the Varian disaster of a.d. 9. Moved to Vindo- 
nissa (Germ. Sup.) in 43. Aftci the campaign against 
Civilis remained in Lower Germany at Bonn. Returned 
to Upper Germany to Mainz c. 83. Supported Saturninus 
in 89 and was transferred to the Danube, where it was 
probably destroyed in 92. 

Legio XXI 1 Deiotariana: originally a legion of 
Deiotarus which was taken over hy Augustus on the 
death of Amvntas in 25 b.c. Became a i ust a legto soon 
after, i.e. after formation of XX J Rapax. Served in Egypt 
probably from the start (attested at Alexandria in 8 u.c.). 
The legion’s end is uncertain, but probably occurred in 
the Jewish revolt of 132-5. 

Legio XXII Primigenia: raised at the same time as XV 
Primigenia (q.v.). Originally at Vetera (Gerin. Inf.) but 
transferred to Mainz (Germ. Sup.) c. 43. Supported 
Vitellius; after his defeat sent to Danube, probably 
Pannonia. By 71 back on Rhine, but now in Lower 
Germany at Vetera. Rewarded with title pia fidehs 
Domituina for its loyalty in 89. When XIV Gemma was 
transferred to the Danube c. 92, XXII Primigenia re- 
turned to Mainz. 

Legio XXX Ulpia Victrix: raised by Trajan, probably 
after, not before, II Traiana. After the Dacian Wars was 
stationed at Brigetio (Pann. Sup.). Transferred m 119 to 
Vetera (Germ. Inf.) to replace VI Victrix, which had left 
for Britain. 

IS. RitterJing and W Kuhitschek, PW, n.v. ‘I^crio’ ; A Pasacrini, 
D\z. Kpigr , 8 v. ‘Leifio’ (1950); Fiirker, Roman Legions*] Kroniuvcr— 
Veitli, Heerwesen und Knegjuhrung tier G net hen und Rvmcr (19.18); 
K. Symc, JRS 1928, 41 fl., 1933, 14 ff , Laureae Aqumcenses 1938, 
267 ff. ; E. Birlcy, JRS 192B, 56 ff., Roman Britain and the Roman 
Army (1953), esp. 20 ff. ; R. E. Smith, Service in the Post-Martan 
Army (1058); Jones, Later Rom. Emf 1 , ch. 17, J. E. Bonners, Studien 
zu den Afihtdrgrenzen Roms (1967). 54 ff- G. R. W. 
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LELEGES (/lcAeycs-), a tribe mentioned, //. 10. 428, 
21. 86, as allied with Troy and occupying Pedasus in the 
Troad. Later writers give them a wide distribution. In 
Herodotus (1. 171) Carians ‘formerly called Leleges’ 
occupied the Islands and manned King Minos’ navy. 
Philip of Theangela (in Carta) says that Leleges were to 
Carians as helots to Spartans (Ath. 6. 272). Hesiod 
located Leleges as aborigines in Locns, and Aristotle in 
Acarnama, Aetolia, Boeotia, and Megans (Strabo 321- 
2). Pausamas (3. 1. 1) makes 'Lelex* the first king of 
Laconia. Archaeology and place-names do, in fact, 
confirm that the earliest agriculturalists in Greece came 
from Asia Minor. A R B. 

LEMNOS, an island of the north-east Aegean. The 
lava from its volcano (reputed to be the forge of Hephaes- 
tus, but extinct in historical times) gave it high fertility, 
and it grew considerable wheat crops. An important 
Ilronze Age culture has connexions with Troy. In the 
lluid it figures as a victualling centre for the Achaeans at 
Troy. From the eighth century on, the island became 
thoroughly hellenized, but it is doubtiul whether it had 
a Greek population before the sixth century. According 
to ancient writers its early inhabitants were ‘Pelasgians’ 
and ‘Tyrsenoi’ from the mainland, and there is an un- 
deciphered inscription { 1 G xn. 8. 1 ; probably of the 6th 
c.), which seems to have affinities with Etruscan. Lemnos 
received Athenian colonists after its seizure by the Younger 
Miltiades in his capacity as ruler of the Thracian Cher- 
sonese, c. 500 B.C. It was organized as an Athenian 
clcruchy c. 450, and after a brief period of Spartan 
domination (404-393) was recovered by Athens. From 
the time of Philip 11 of Macedon it passed occasionally 
into the possession of various Hellenistic dynasts, but it 
was again in Athenian hands from 307 to 295 and from 
281 to 202. In 1G6 it was definitely attuched to Athens by 
the Romans. 

P-K, GL iv. D II (r); IG xn 8 ; I). Mustilli, Atmuann 1932-3 
(Hepluieslia cemetery), Brea, Puliochnt 1- (19(14- i prehistoric). 

M C , J B. 

LEMUR LA, q, ii, 13 May, on which days apparently 
kinlcss and hungry ghosts, lemurts (Wissowa’s doubts, 
PW , s.v. ‘Lemuna’, col. 1932, that such a word originally 
existed seem unjustifiable), were supposed to prowl about 
the houses. Ovid ( Fasti s- 419 ff.) describes the ritual 
of feeding and getting rid of them, hut his assertion 
(443) that they were addressed as manes paterni is in- 
credible. 

II. J Rose Vrnv of California Publ . Clan. Phil . 1941, 89 ff ; 
Latte, RR 99 AW aho AHLH-I irn, § 8. H. J. R. 

LENAEA, a Dionysiac festival celebrated in Athens on 
the 12th day of the month Gamehon (Jan.-Feh.), which 
in other Ionian calendars is called Lcnacon. The name is 
derived from Xrjvrj, maenad. The official Athenian name, 
Aiovvain Til m Atji'uluj, proves that it took place in this 
sanctuary, which is believed to have been situated west 
of the Acropolis. Very little is known of the rites. There 
was a procession and it is said that the dadouchos of 
Elcusis officiated in the Lenaean ayiLves. The chief 
importance of the festival lies in the dramatic perform- 
ances; it seems that originally comedy was preferred to 
tragedy. Much has been written on the so-called Lenaea 
vases; this still forms a controversial subject. 

M. P. Nilsson, Studia de Dionysus attim (1900), 109 IT ; L. 
Dcuhner, Attache Frste (1932), 123 ff , A. W. Pickard-Cambrid^e, 
Dramatic Festivals of Athens 2 (1953), 6H ff M. P. N.; J. H. (J. 

LENAEUS, Pom pei us, a learned freedman of Pompey, 
taught in Rome and, loyal to his patron’s memory, attacked 
the character and style of Sallust who had described 
Pompey as ‘oris probi, ammo inuerecundo’ (Suet. 


Gram. 15). Pompey caused him to translate into Latin 
Mithridates’ writings on pharmacology (Pliny, IIN 25.5 
and 7). J. vv. D. 

LENTULUS (1), Lucius Cornelius {PW 188), served 
under Scipio Afncanus in Spain, where he remained from 
206 to 201 B.C. as a prtvatus with proconsular imperium, 
which was constantly prolonged, despite his election as 
curule aedile for 205. He claimed a triumph in defiance 
of precedent, but received an ovatio. He served in north 
Italy as consul (199) and proconsul (198). In 196 he 
was sent on an ineflective diplomatic mission to Antiochus 
III to mediate on behalf of Egypt. H. H. S. 

LENTULUS (2), Publius Cornelius {PW 202), legate 
in Greece (1 72-1 71 B.c.), curule acdilc (169), envoy to 
Perseus after Pydna, became praetor in 165, reorganizing 
the affer Campanus, and consul sujjeelus in 162. In 156 
he negotiated with the kings of Asia Minor. Prinreps 
senatus from 125, he opposed C. Gracchus. A H. Mc.D. 

LENTULUS (3) CLODIANUS, Gnaeus Cornelius 
{PW 2 1 6), a fair orator, perhaps fought under Sulla in 
the East and returned to Rome with him. Consul in 72 
H.C., he co-operated closely with his colleague Gellius 
(q.v. 2), taking action against Verres and validating 
grants of citizenship made by Pompey. He then fought 
disastrously against Spartacus (q.v.) and (again with 
Gellms) exercised a stern censorship (70), ejecting sixty- 
four senators. A legate of Pompey against the pirates, he 
supported the law of Mamlius (q.v. 2) and died soon after. 

E H. 

LENTULUS (4) SURA, Publius Cornelius {PW 240), 
disgraced himself as quaestor (81 b.c.); praetor repetun- 
darnm (74) and consul (71), he was expelled from the 
Senate hy the censors of 70. Praetor again m 63, he joined 
Catiline (q.v.), negotiated with the Allobrogan envoys and 
was arrested on their evidence; forced to abdicate, after 
the senatorial debate lie wns executed. He was buncd hy 
his stepson Antonina (q.v. 4). E. B. 

LENTULUS (5) SPINTHER, Publius Cornelius {PW 
238), an agreeable aristocrat, lavish in his aedileship (63 
B.C.) and practorslnp (60), was active as consul (57) in 
promoting Cicero’s recall. Next year Cicero vainly tried 
to preserve for Spmther as governor of Cilicia the right, 
procured during his consulate, of restoring Ptolemy 
Auletcs. Before leaving Cilicia in 53 Spmther was saluted 
imperator , and lie triumphed in 51. In 49 he fled fiom 
Asculum before Caesar's advance, and surrendered at 
Corfimum with Donutius; he abused Caesar’s clemency 
and was executed after Pharsalus. CL K F. C. 

LENTULUS (6) MARCELLINUS, Gnaeus Cornelius 
{PW 228), a fair orator, as a patron of Sicily (being a 
descendant of Marcellus, q.v. 1) supported Cicero against 
Verres. He was a legate of Pompey against the pirates, 
one of the prosecutors of Clodius (q.v. 1) in 61 li.c., 
praetor (60), and proconsul m Syria. As consul (56) he 
opposed Clodius and proposals for armed intervention in 
Egypt and reproached Pompey and Crassus over their 
renewed alliance with Caesar. He died Soon after. E. H. 

LENTULUS (7) CRUS, Lucius Cornelius {PW 218), 
praetor 58, was consul 49 b.c., and a determined anti- 
Caesanan. Later in 49 he administered Asia, and thence 
brought two legions to Dyrrhachium; after Pharsalus he 
fled to Egypt, and arrived to meet his death the day after 
Pompey’s. It is possible (though see balbus 3) that, after 
fighting against Sertorius, Lentulus gave Balbus Roman 
citizenship and his name Cornelius; in any case they were 
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close friends, and Dalhus persistently begged Lcntulus to 
keep the peace. But Lcntulus, according to Caesar, was 
made desperate by debt ; and all authors, including Cicero, 
whom he had befriended in 58 and 49, describe him as 
lazy, luxurious, and pretentious. G. E F. C, 

LENTULUS (8), Gnaeus Cornelius (PIT 181), consul 
14 u.c., known as 'Augur’ to distinguish him from Cn. 
Lentulus, consul 18 n.c. (PiV 180). Poor to begin with, 
he received a grant from Augustus, and became extremely 
rich (Sen. lien. 2. 27. 1 f.). He was proconsul of Asm 
(2/1 u.c.), was still alive in a.d. 22 (Tac. Ann. 3. 59), and 
died under Tiberius, whom he made his heir (Suet. Tib. 
49. 1). He, and not his namesake, is very probably the 
C11. Lentulus referred to by Tacitus (Ann. 1. 27, 2. 32, 
3. 68, 4. 29, 44) as victor over the Getac (q.v.) under 
Augustus and a dose f Lend of Tiberius who accompanied 
Drusus to Pannonia in A.n. 14, was ridiculously accused 
Je maiestate in 24 (ct. Dio 57. 24. 8), and died in 25, very 
rich after earlier poverty. 

Plli * f 1370; H Sym 1034, 112 If and Tan/us 750, R S. 
RojfciK, Class Weekly 1 v4\/g, iji t r i' J C. 

LENTULUS (9) GAETULICUS, Gnaeus Cornelius 
( PIV 220), was consul in A.n. 26 and legate of Upper 
Germany, possibly in succession to his brother, in 30-9. 
As a lax disciplinarian he was popular with his own army 
and also with the Lower German legions, commanded 
by L. Apromus, Ins father-in-law'. An attempt to indict 
him in 34 as an associate of Sejanus failed. In 39 lie 
appears to have led a tonspnacy by which the Emperor 
Gaius was to be murdered at Moguntiacum. Gaius was 
forewarned of the plot and Gactulicus was executed. He 
was an erotic poet, regarded by Martial (1 pruef.) as one 
of his models. Nine epigrams in the Greek Anthology may 
be by him. 

llaehr. FPH 3(11. J. P D. 

LEO(i)I,thc Great .Pope A.n. 440-61 . Ninety-six sermons 
nnd 143 letters survive. They speak with the voice of 
the institution m which he had merged his personal 
identity. In a disturbed age he tried to bring order by 
centralization, persuading metropolitans to send him 
reports and then writing them answers like imperial 
rescripts, lie won from Valentinian 111 recognition of 
Roman ecclesiastical jurisdiction over ail western pro- 
vinces. Though ignorant of Greek, he was drawn into the 
eastern theological controversy and in 448 issued a theo- 
logical manifesto, the Tome , which rejected the mono- 
physite Chnstology of Eutyches. Its orthodoxy was 
acutely criticized by the monophysitc Egyptians, but was 
recognized by the council of Chalcedon (451). Leo wel- 
comed the doctrinal decisions of Chalcedon, but attacked 
the council’s decree conceding the dignity of Constanti- 
nople as the second see of Christendom ‘because it is new 
Rome’. In 452 he persuaded Attila to withdraw from 
Italy, and in 455 dissuaded the Vandals from massacring 
the defenceless population of Rome, though he could not 
prevent systematic plunder. He w as a crucial figure in the 
development of the ideology of papal primacy. 

Kd. Mignc, PL liv-lvi, belters, ed. Schwartz, Acta Cunnhorum 
Otcumenicorum 11. 4 (iQ3i) K Casptu, Ceschichle des Papsttums 1 
(1930). H- C. 

LEO (2) I, Eastern Roman Emperor (a.t>. 457 ~ 74 ). a 
Thracian by birth, planned a vast expedition to over- 
throw the Vandal kingdom in Africa. But his army, snid 
to number 100,000 men, was utterly outwitted by 
Gaiseric (q.v.) and failed even to reach Africa. At home 
his strength depended mainly on the support of soldiers 
from Isauna. E. A. T. 


LEOCHARES, sculptor, probably Athenian. Pliny 
places his floruit in 372 B.C., but leochares is mentioned 
in a letter of Plato written after 366 as ‘young and good’ 
(Ep. 13,361a)- 

Selected Works: dated , (1) Isocrates, dedicated by 
Tnnotheus presumably before his banishment m 356 (the 
surviving bust (Winter, KJi 317. 5) derives from a later 
statue). (2) Signature from the Acropolis, about 350. 

(3) West side of Mausoleum, after 351. Slabs 1020, 1021 
of the Amazonomachy (Winter, KB 304. 2) with tall, 
slim, dramatic figures are probably by Leocharcs. 

(4) Gold and ivory group of Philip, Alexander, Amyntas, 
Olympias, and Eurydice in the Philippcum at Olympia, 
dedicated after Chaeronea, 338. (5) (with Lysippus, 
q.v.) Alexander’s lion hunt, bronze, after 321. Undated , 
(6) Ganymede. Pliny’s description of the eagle ‘parcen- 
tem unguihus etiam per ucstcm puero‘ (HN. 34. 79) fits 
the marble group in the Vatican (Winter, KB 299. i), 
which must therefore be the basis of attribution to Leo- 
chares. Attributed, (7) Apollo Belvedere in the Vatican 
(Winter, KB 299. 2 -4), Roman adaptation of fourth- 
century original (Leochares made an Apollo in Athens). 
(8) Artemis of Versailles (Winter, KB 312. 3). (9) Ilypnos 
(Winter, KB 299. 6). Nos. 3, 6—9 are all theatrical com- 
positions of tall, slim figures. B. Ashmolc, however, 
starting not from the Ganymede but from the Alexander 
on the Acropolis (Acr. no. 1331), which he gives to 
Leochares, associates with it the Demetcr of Cnidos and 
Mausoleum slabs 1013-16, which others have given to 
13 17 ax is. 

Oveibcclt. 508 1177-8, 1301-1(1, 1401; F. Winter, JDAT i8q 2, 
if>4, P. YVnllcis anil J Sieve-king, JDAt 1909, 171, t) Dculmci, 
IlellemUtsche Apnllagrstalhn , 4b, Lippold, ilnech Plastik 2(18 fF ; 
li Abhmule. JUS 1951. 13. J L'hai bon nen ux. Monuments Plot 
19(13, 0 T. H. L. W. 

LEON (1) of Byzantium, prominent as one of the leaders 
of his city who claimed Athenian support against Philip 
of Macedon. He conducted the successful resistance to 
Philip’s siege, 339 D.C., but when the city later made 
terms Philip secured his death. If he died t. 338 various 
historical works on Philip, the Sacred War, and Alexander 
should probably he assigned to a later Leon (fl. e. 300 
11.C.) who was a pupil of Aristotle. 

FGtll 11 li. 132. G. I. n. 

LEON (2) of Pella ( ? late 4th c. b.c.), wrote a book on the 
Egyptian gods, in the form of a letter from Alexander 
the Great to his mother, in which the gods are repre- 
sented as in origin human kings, the discoverers of 
agriculture and other means of human subsistence. 

FGrH iii. 659. 

LEONIDAS (1), king of Sparta, succeeded on the 
mysterious death of his half-brother Cleomenes (q.v. 1), 
whom the family had fettered as insane. He married 
Cleomenes’ daughter Gorgo. In 480, while his countrymen 
were celebrating the Carneia, he marched to Thermopylae 
with his royal guard of 300 (selecting 'men who had sons 
living’ Hdt. 7. 205. 2) and volunteers picked up en route , 
and secured the pass with some 7,000 hoplitcs, in time to 
make possible the massive Artemisin m naval operation 
(see Persian wars). He repelled assaults for two days, but 
when his Phocian allies failed to stop a Persian move by 
the Anopaea path (see Thermopylae), his flank was turned. 
Leonidas then secured the retreat of his main body, 
remaining with 1 , too Boeotians, some helots, and his own 
guard and, after counter-attacking fiercely, fell with all 
his Spartans. A fifth-century warrior-statue, found at 
Sparta, may be from his monument. 

Hdt. 7. 204-39; to which Diod. (11. 3-11) and Plut. ( Apophth ., 
‘Leonidas’) add fulsome and unreliable embellishments, A. R. 
Bum, Persia and the Greeks (1962), 273, 378 fl., 403 If. A. R. U. 
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LEONIDAS (2) of Tarentum, the greatest Greek epi- 
grammatist of the Alexandrian era, led a poor vagabond 
hfe {Anth. Pal. 7. 715) in the first half of the third century 
B.c. The Greek Anthology (q.v.) contains about a hundred 
of his epigrams — some dedications (mainly genuine), 
Borne real or imaginary epitaphs, the rest very varied in 
subject and tone. lie is a pessimist of almost tragic 
intensity {Anth. Pal. 7. 472). He does not (like his con- 
temporaries Astlepiades and Posidippus) write of love 
or feasting, but evokes the life of the poor {Anth. Pal. 6. 
226, 296, 355), among whom he counts himself (fi. 300, 
6. 302, 7. 736). In this he resembles certain Hellenistic 
sculptors of old fishermen {Anth. Pal. 6. 4) and decrepit 
women. But his verse is highly finished, full of baroque 
compounds and odd technical terms set out in complex 
sentences. Sometimes his epigrams end in a sharp point, 
which for his time is unusual. Many later poets, both 
Greek (e.g. Antipater (q.v. 3) of Sidon) and Roman (Pro- 
pertius 3. 13. 43-6 ~ Anth. Pal. 9. 337), admired and 
imitated him. 

C. M. Dawion, AJPhtl. 1950; J OelTckcn, Neue Jahrb Suppl. 
1897, A. S. F. Ciow, C'y 1958; 11 Hansen, lie L. Tarenttno (1914); 
l,. A. Siella. Cinque poett deH'Antologta Palatum (1949); T. 11 . ] 
Webster, Hellenistic Poetry and Art (1964), ch. 10, Wiluniuwitz, Hell. 
Diehl. 1. 139 tt. ; CJow and Pajft* , 1955 ft. G. II. 

LEONIDAS (3) of Alexandria, an astrologer turned 
poet, wrote in the time of Nero and Vespasian, lie is the 
earliest known author of isopsephir poems, so composed 
that the letters in each couplet, if read as numbers (a — 1, 
P — 2, etc.), make the same sum. Thirty such are in 
the Greek Anthology, with other poems imitative of lus 
predecessors. 

Cichmuis*, Rbtn. Siudim viii 12, P. Perdri/et, Rev. fit. Grec. 
1904, K. Radintfet, Rh Mu* 1903. CJ. H. 

LEONNATUS (r. 358-322 h.c.), a Macedonian noble 
related to the royal house, accompanied Alexander to 
Asia, became one of his personal ‘Bodyguaid’ in 332 
and (after 328) a prominent general, distinguishing him- 
self in an independent command on the return from 
India. As satrap of Hcllcspontine Phrygia (323) he 
reinforced Antipater in the Harman War; but he was 
defeated and killed in Thessaly by the Greek insurgents. 
His character lacked moderation and stability, and he 
would probably have fared badly against cooler heads 
in the age of the 'Successors'. 

Bcrvc, Alexanderreich, no. 4 (if), G. T G. 

LEONTINI (modern Lentini , though the excavated 
remains of the south gate, walls, and tombs are at 
(Jarlentini), founded from Naxos (q.v. 1) in 720 B.C. on 
a commanding hillside position south of the Piana di 
Catania. Flourishing in the sixth century (its ruler 
PanacLius being the earliest Sicilian tyrant), it was cap- 
tured by Hippocrates (q.v. j) c. 494 B.c., and thereafter 
was usually dominated by Syracuse, with intervals of 
precarious freedom. Its alliance with the Athenians 
(renewed in 433/2 B.c.; see 1 G 1 2 . 52) was implemented 
in 427 when its most famous citizen, the orator Gorgias 
(q.v. 1), led its delegation to Athens. Hieronymus, suc- 
cessor of Hieron II (q.v.), was murdered there in 215 b.c. 
and after further provocations Leontini was sacked by 
the Romans who then besieged Syracuse. A civitas decu - 
mana under Roman rule, it suffered in the Servile War 
(104) and its inhabited area contracted in later antiquity. 

Good description in Polyb. 7. 6. flirartl, Ri hi. topogr. 59 ff. ; 
Dimbabin, Western Greeks ; recent excavation* , CJ. Rizza, Not. Scav. 
1955, 281 ff. A. G. W. 

LEOSTHENES (d. 322 b.c.), an Athenian, general at 
Athens in 324/3, having probably served as captain of 
mercenaries in Asia previously. With acute political in- 


sight he organized the return and maintenance at Taena- 
rum of mercenaries disbanded by Alexander’s satraps 
(324), and presumably organized (by means unknown) 
their feeding and payment till the time should come to 
employ them in an anti-Macedonian war. The Lamian 
W T ar (323-322) was his opportunity. He commanded the 
Greek army and inspired its devotion, and his death at 
the siege of Lamia w r as a heavy blow to the Greek cause. 

Jlcrve, Alexanderreich, no. 471 , E. Uadijn, ‘lijrpalas’, JUS 1961, 
27, 36 ff G. T. G. 

LEOTYCHIDES, king of Sparta c. 545-469 b.c., 
succeeded the exiled Dctmmitus (t. 491 b.c.) with aid of 
Clcomcnes l (q.v.). In the Aeginetan War he apparently 
secured the granting of a truce to Athens and delivery 
of hostages by Aegina. In 479, as commander-in-chief 
of the allied fleet, he fomented the revolt of Chios and 
Samos, and decisively defeated the Persians in a land 
und sea battle at Mycale. lie led another combined Greek 
force on a punitive expedition against the medizing 
aristocracies in Thessaly (c. 477). He took Pagasae and 
perhaps Pherac, hut failed to capture Larissa. He was 
tried at Sparta on n charge of bribery (probably c. 476), 
but he escaped condemnation by retiring to Tegea. An 
earlier namesake (with whom Leotychides has often been 
confused) subdued Mcsscnia in the Second Messenian 
War {see mkssknia). 

Ilcloch, Gnrch. Gesch .* i, pt. 2, T79 ft.; 11. pi. 2, iqo ff , J Johnson, 
Ilcrmulhenti 1931 , J. Kroymam., Sparta und Messemen, 1 ft (1917), 
I. R. Sheio, JAP A 1938,510 IE ft T. 

LEPCIS (or LEPTIS) MAGNA (neo-Punic Lptfi). One 
of the Phoenician Emporia between the Svrtes, peihaps 
founded before 600 u.c. {see TKlftous 1). Its prosperity 
came from its olive-bearing hinterland and from the 
trans-Saharan trade. Lepris became a colony under 
Trnjnn, and Septirmus Scverus, a native of the city, gave 
it the tus Jtahcum and adorned it with spl« id id buildings, 
including a forum, basilica, and colonn.ickd street leading 
to his newly built harbour. It had bishops in the thud 
century. New’ city walls (late third or early fourth century) 
saved Lepcis fiom the Austuriani who in 365 devastated 
its territory (Amin. Man. 28. 6). There. liter it declined 
and its Byzantine walls enclosed only a fraction of the 
former city. The ruins of Lepcis, excavated since 1920, 
are exceptionally fine. Besides the Severan buildings, the 
Augustan forum, under which remains of the early 
settlement have been found, the theatre, amphitheatre, 
lladrianic baths, and Hunting baths are of outstanding 
interest. 

P Romanclli, Leptit Magna (1925), T. H Curler, ‘Western 
Phoenicians at Eepcia", AJ Arch. 19(15, 123ft., R Hul locum. II 
Porto j omano di Leplts Magna ( l 958) , Cl C'.iputo and ft V C.lfl.lielli, 
huned City (1966), M. Squarcnipino, Leptis Magna (19(17). See also 
bibliography s v. liiieoLis. O. U. 

LEPIDUS (1), Marcus Afmiuus {PW 68), the censor 
of 179 ft appears first on the embassy to Greece, 
Syria, and Egypt in 200, delivering the Roman ultima- 
tum to Philip V. Curule aedile (193), praetor in Sicily 
(191), he became consul (187), constructing the Via 
Aemilia, and ns triumvir (183) founded Mutina and 
Parma. Pontifex Maximus (180) and censor (179) with 
M. Eulvius Nobilior, he reformed the Comitia Centunata 
and carried out a large building programme, including 
the Basilica Aemilia. Consul again (175) in Liguria, he 
was decemvir for land settlement there (173). From his 
censorship to his death in 152 he was prtnceps senatns. 
Well-born and handsome, combining liberal culture 
with observance of tradition, he was pie-eminent in the 
Senate, and his name marks the pacification of Cispadane 
Gaul. 

F. W. Walbwik, Philip V of Macedon (1940), 134, 313 ff. ; H. H. 
Scullurd, Rom. Pol. 135, 180, 233, 237; H. Multin^ly, Roman Coins 1 
(1960), 70. A. H. MeD. 
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LEPIDUS (2), Marcus Aemilius ( PW 72), descendant 
of (1), whose Gallic connexions he inherited and used. 
Military tribune under Pompeius (q.v. 3), probably 
aedilc under the Cinnani, he joined Sulla — divorcing his 
wife (related to Saturmnus, q.v. 1) — and amassed wealth 
in the proscriptions. Elected consul for 78, with Pompey’s 
support, he agitated — perhaps even before Sulla’s death 
— for the overthrow of his constitution, against the oppo- 
sition of his colleague Catulus (q.v. 2). Given Gaul as 
a province, he held Cisnlpina through his legate Brutus 
(q.v. 4), stirred up trouble in Transnlpina, and made 
contact with Scrtorius (whom his supporters later joined) 
in Spain, then marched on Rome (77), where the emer- 
gency decree was passed. Hut lacking experience of corn- 
mnnd, he was defeated by Catulus and bed to Sardinia, 
where he was defeated by Triarius (q.v.) and died (we are 
told) of grief over his divorce (Pliny, FIN 7. 122). The 
first to realize the resources and strategic importance of 
Gaul, he lacked tactical ability to match his strategic 
grasp, but showed the way to others. Caesar watched him 
with interest and later secured an amnesty for his sup- 
porters (Suet. lul. 3; 5). 

LEPIDUS (3), Marctjs Aemilius (TIP 73), the T numvir, 
younger son of (2), as praetor in 49 b.C. supported Caesar, 
then governed Nearer Spain (48-47), intervening in the 
dissensions in Further Spain (see c as si US 5) and returning 
to triumph. lie was consul (46) and Caesar's magister 
equitum (46 44). On Caesar’s death he gave armed sup- 
port to Antony, who in return contrived his appointment 
as pontifex maxvnus in Caesar’s place, lie then left to 
govern the provinces assigned him by Caesar, Gallia 
Narlmnensis and Nearer Spain. When, after the war of 
Mutina, Antonv retreated into Gaul, Lcpidus assured 
Cicero ol his loyalty to the Republic hut on 29 May 43 
joined forces with Antonv and was declared a public 
enemy by the Senate. At Honomu in October he planned 
the Triumvnate with Antony and Octavian, accepting 
Further Spain w ith his existing provinces ns his share of 
the Empire; and demanding (or conceding) the proscrip- 
tion of his brother Paullus (q.v. t). After triumphing 
again ‘ex llispama’ he held a second consulship (42) and 
took cl urge of Rome and Italy during the campaign of 
Philippi. After their victory his colleagues deprived him 
of his provinces, on the pretext of a rumour of collusion 
between him and Sextus Pompeius, hut nothing serious 
w'as proved, and after helping Octavian ineffectively in 
the Pcrusine War he was allowed to take over Africa 
instead (40). He played an independent part in the 
campaign of 3(1 against Sextus, and laid claim to Sicily, 
but Octavian won over his at my and compelled him to 
leave the Triumvirate and retire into private life, retaining 
only his office of pontifex maxtmus. Lepidus, who died in 
13 or 12 b.c., lacked the character and energy to use the 
opportunities which high birth and Caesar’s favour 
placed in his way. His wile Junia was a sister of M. 
Brutus. 

Cic Lettrrx and rhihfifuc t, Veil Pat 2. 63 7. 80; Pint Ant.; 
Anp. BCw. 2 5, t'usi!.. l)io 41 54 Syme, linm. Hex , see index. 

G. W. K. ; T. J C. 

LEPIDUS (4), Marcus Aemilius (PIP 74), son of (3) 
above, plotted in 30 u.c\ to assassinate Octavian on his 
return to Rome, hut was detected by Maecenas and 
executed. His wife Servilia, perhaps the Servilia once 
betrothed to Octavian, committed suicide. Either he or 
another son of the Triumvir had earlier been promised 
to Antonia (1). 

M (Inzer, Httm Adehpartnm, 360 T. ; Syme, Horn Rev, see index; 
E. llohl, Uilrzb.Jahrb 1948, »°7 tf- T. J. C. 

LEPIDUS (5), Marcus Aemilius (PW 75), younger son 
of Paullus (4) and Cornelia, was consul in a.d. 6, then 


served under Tiberius in Pannonia, receiving omamenta 
tnumphalia in 9. In 14 he was governor of Nearer Spain; 
in 21 he prudently declined the proconsulship of Africa 
in favour of Blaesus (q.v., 2), uncle of Scjanus ; later (prob- 
ably 26-8) he was proconsul of Asia, in 22 he repaired 
the Basilica Aenruha. He died in 33. Augustus, on his 
death-bed, had adjudged him ‘capoccm (imperii) 'sed 
aspernantem’, Tac. Ann. 1. 13 and he is one of the more 
prominent senators of Tiberius’ reign ; Tacitus stresses his 
wisdom and moderation, llis children included Lcpida, 
who married Drusus (q.v. 5), helped to bring about his fall 
in 30, and committed suicide when accused of adultery in 
36; perhaps also Lcpida, wife of Galba (1), and Marcus, 
last of the family, w r ho married Drusilla (q.v.), was 
promised the succession by Gaius, hut conspired against 
him in 39 with Lentulus (q.v. 9) and was executed. 

It. Svme, JRS 105s, 22 ff (reading ‘Muni uni’ for ‘Marcum’ in 
Tac. Atm. 3. 32, and keeping the MS. ‘M.* in 1. 13, 3. n, 15, 50; 
4. 20, 56, 6. 5, 27). T. J. C. 

LEPIDUS (6), Manius Aemilius (PW 63), probably a 
grandson of the Triumvir and also of Eaustus Sulla (3) 
and Pompeia (cf Tac. Ann. 3. 22), was consul in a.d. ii, 
defended his sister Lcpida in 20, and was appointed 
proconsul of Asia (21/2) despite objections on the score 
of his poverty and inactive disposition. 

R. Syme (uted under the pieccding). T J. C. 

LESBONAX. T 1 ic author of three extant Atticizing 
declamations, set in fifth- and fourth-century b.c. situ- 
ations - perhaps to be identified with the writer of /it Xt- 
rai and tpujTtKai cmoroAfu mentioned in the scholia 
to [Lucian J FUpl 19. Probable date: second 

century A.D. 

Tuxr Jh-Kker, Or a tores Attici (1823-8); Kichr (1907) Nordcn, 
Ant Kunsfpr . 390. D. A R. 

LESBOS, the largest of the islands off the coast of Asia 
Minor, lying athwart the entrance to the Gulf of Adraniyt- 
ttum, roughly triangular in shape, but with two land- 
locked bays cutting deep into the hills on the southern 
side. The fertile soil and mild climate supported live 
cities: Mvtilenc (overshadowing but never completely 
dominating her neighbom s), Methymna, Ercsus, Antissa, 
and Pvrrha. An important Bronze-Age settlement at 
Thermi has close connexions with Troy. The Aeolian 
immigrants, who formed the chief element in the popu- 
lation, turned to the sea, as w r ell as to agriculture, for a 
livelihood, as their secondary colonization on the coast 
of the Troad and their participation in founding the 
llellcnium at Naucratis show. 'Phis widening of horizons 
must have helped to stimulate the intense intellectual 
and cultural life among the aristocratic classes during 
the Golden Age of the late seventh and early sixth cen- 
turies b.c., represented by the poets Anon, Sappho, and 
Alcaeus, and the statesman Pittacus, and the construction 
of ‘Aeolic’ (or ‘proto-Iomc’) temples ut Mytilene and 
Nape. Lcshos later had a distinguished philosophical 
tradition: Theophrastus came from Ercsus, and in the 
fourth century Anstotle and Epicurus, in the first cen- 
tury Oratippus, resided for a time on the island. See 
also MYTILENE. 

P-K, OL iv, E I, IG xii 2, Longus, Daphms and Chloe (a vivid 
picture of lilc on l^cabos in the third century ad); R. Koldcwey, 
Die ant. Baureste der Inset Lesbos (1890); W. Lamb, Thermi (193(1). 

D. F. W. W., J. a 

LESCHES of Mytilene ( ? 7th c. b.c.), epic poet, to whom 
the JUas Parva is almost universally attributed. See epic 
cycle. 

F.UF 3, 36-48. 

LETO (Arjrtv, Lat. Latona), a Titaness, daughter of 
Cocus and Phoebe, ‘gentle to men and to the deathless 
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pods’ (lies. Theog. 404 ff.). She is one of the few Titans 
who have a cult in historical times, although generally it 
is together with her children (see Sauer in Roscher’s 
Lexiknn ii. 1966 ff.), and some of her temples had pious 
legends connected with them, sec Semos of Delos in 
Athenneus, 614 a (the Letodn on Delos), Nicander in 
Ant. Lib. 17, cf. i.EiJCiT'i'US (2) (the Letodn at Phaestus). 
The etymology of her name is quite obscure, though 
Wilamowitz-Moellendorff (cf. ai'OI.lo) would connect it 
with Lycian lada, 'woman* ( Apollo (1908), 31). It is 
almost certainly not Greek. (For her cult in Lycia, cf. 
W. II. Buckler, JUS 1935. 7^1 in Phrygia, L. Robert, 
Vtlles d'Asie mineure (1935), 128.) But her chief import- 
ance is ns mother of Apollo and Artemis (qq.v. and see 
Delos). Homer ( 11 . 24. 605 ff.) and llesiod (Theog. 
918-20) merely say she bore them and give no details; 
we may conjecture that many famous shrines of one or 
both deities claimed to be the birthplace, but for some 
reason, perhaps not unconnected with the great 
‘Homeric’ hymn to the Delian Apollo, Delos imposed 
its claims on nearly the whole Greek world, other legends, 
such as those of Tegyra in Boeotia (Plut. Pel. 16), Zoster 
in Attica (Semos in Stcph. Byz. 61 t, 5 Mcineke, cf. 
Paus. 1. 31. 1), and Ephesus (Tac. Ann. 3. 61), fading 
into obscurity. 

Accoiding to the Hymn Lclo was delivered of Apollo 
(but not Artemis, 16) ‘leaning against Cynthus’ moun- 
tain’ in Delos (26; her gigantic size needed this huge 
prop), or more usually described as grasping the sacred 
palm-tree (116 with Allen, Halliday, and Sykes’ note). 
None of the other islands dared to let so terrible a god he 
born in it, and even Delos was afraid till reassured by an 
oath of Lcto (83 ff.) that Apollo would make his temple 
there. But Lcto was in labour nine days and nights, 
because Ilera would not let Eileithyia go to her (97 ff.) 
till the other goddesses sent her word and promised her a 
great fee; she then came without Hera’s knowledge or 
consent and Leto was delivered. Callimachus in lus 
fourth Hymn follows a somewhat different account; 
Hera forbade any land to afford Leto refuge and set Ares 
and Iris to see that thev did not, but at last Delos ven- 
tured to disobey (202 f.), and w r as forgiven because she 
was once the nymph Astcna (q.v.). A later story (Ilyg. 
Fab. 160. 3) makes Poseidon overreach Ilera; the waves 
were washing over Delos, therefore it was not land. 

A curious legend is preserved by Aristotle (Hist. An. 
s8o ,l i5 ff.). Leto, as mother of the ‘wolf-god’ (cf. 
APOU.0), took the form of a she-wolf to deceive Hera, 
and so journeyed from the Hyperborean country to 
Delos in twelve days. Therefore there are but twelve days 
of the year in which shc-wolvcs bring forth. 

Leto appears with Apollo and Artemis already in the 
art of the early seventh century (bronze statuettes from 
Dreros in Crete), and they are commonly shown to- 
gether from the later sixth. Two groups of the three are 
recorded by Praxiteles, as well as a statue of Leto alone. 

Resides the literature cited in thr text Her the Hrt. ‘Lcto’ in PW 
(Suppl. v. 555), and Ndsson, OCR 1 1 500, 562. 

H. J. R.;C. M. R. 

LETTERS, GREEK. For the sake of convenience 
Greek letters may be roughly divided into six classes: 

(1) Private letters, almost exclusively represented by 
papyri. These are valuable both as evidence of the lan- 
guage commonly spoken and written in Hellenistic and 
later periods and as documents illustrating contemporary 
social and economic conditions in Egypt. Of the great 
number of those already published many have now been 
re-edited in separate collections. 

(2) Official letters by means of which representatives of 
the government communicated with each other or with 
their subjects and subordinates. The most interesting of 
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these are to he found in the official correspondence of the 
Hellenistic kings. 

(3) ‘Literary’ letters contained in the authentic collec- 
tions of the great fourth-century epistolographers, e.g. 
Julian, Lihanius, St. Basil, St. Gregory of Nazianzus, 
St. John Chrysostom, and Syncsius, many written with 
a view to subsequent publication. 

(4) Letters employed as a medium for the exposition of 
ideas, e.g. on philosophy by Epicurus, on science by 
Archimedes and Eratosthenes, on literary criticism by 
Dionysius of Halicarnassus ; the epistles of St. Paul belong 
to this class, as do the long ‘hortatory’ letters of Isocrates 
(Or. 2 and 3), at least from one point of view. 

(5) Letters, for the most part spurious, attributed to 
persons of note, which owe their survival to the general 
interest of their contents or the reputations of their sup- 
posed authors. The spurious letters are sometimes real 
forgeries; more often they are school exercises or inven- 
tions intended to illustrate the characters of famous men. 
The deliberate forgeries belong for the most part to the 
last two centuries n.c. and may have been partly due to 
the eagerness of the Attnlids and Pcrgnmids to acquire 
additions to their libraries; the second sort is chiefly the 
product of the period 100 b.c.-a.d. 200, amongst them 
those of Anacharsis (which imposed on Cicero), Hippo- 
crates, and Diogenes the Cynic. The famous letters of 
Phalaris, exposed by Bentley alter a long and celebrated 
controversy, may be as late as fifth century A.n. 

The most important surviving collections are those of 
Isonates, Plato, and Demosthenes, some at least of these 
have strong claims to authenticity, the majority are almost 
certainly spurious. We know also of collections by Theo- 
phrastus, Epicurus, Arcesilaus, and Carneades, the 
practice of collecting letters being specially character- 
istic of philosophical schools; those of Aristotle, even if 
the six printed in Ilercher are not genuine, were much 
admired in antiquity. 

(6) ‘Imaginative’ letters, designed to entertain readers 
by recreating the lives and manners of reai or imaginary 
persons of a bygone age. The master of this style is 
Alciphron hut also worthy of mention are Aelian, 
Anstacnetus, and Plulostratus, who m this respect at 
least may be said to have anticipated the historical novel 
and such woiks as Richardson’s Pamela and Clarissa and 
Rousseau’s La Nowi'ellr Ilelo'ise. 

The theory of epistolography first began to interest the 
Greeks themselves in the Hellenistic period. The earliest 
name known to us in this connexion is that of Artemon, 
vho is said to have edited the letters of Aristotle but 
cannot be identified with any certainty; others who ex- 
pounded the subject were Apollonius of Tyana, Diony- 
sius and Theon of Alexandria, Philostratus of Lemnos, 
and St. Gregory of Nazianzus. Practical handbooks which 
have survived are the Timm fTntrroXiKm of Demetrius, 
written as an excursus to his Ihpi ip^rjv nay and the IJtpi 
cmcmiAi/miov xtipaKT^pi)^ of Proclus, which is probably 
an earlier edition of the ’ E'trioToXip.tiioi xo-paKrrjpts attri- 
buted to Libamus. It can be argued that it is possible to 
detect a certain degree of continuity of form and even of 
phraseology throughout the history of Greek letters, 
whatever the class* into which they happen to fall. 

Phivaik and Official Lki i lhs. L). Rionke. Private Letters, Pagan 
and Christian (1929), W. Dnllstadt, Cnerhtsche Papyrushriefe in 
gehildeter Sprache (11134), D CJhcdini, Lettere eristiane (igzi) (cf. 
C'avashim, 'Eettcrc eristiane’, Aegyptus 1954, 26b ff.) R. I Icrzog, 

‘ Ci ricchischc KoniKshncfe’, llermes 1930, 4S5 ff ; A. S Hunt anti 
(J. Ed^ar, Select Papyri 1 (Loch, 1952), H Olnsun, Papyrushriefe aus 
tier frUhesten Rbmtrzctl (1925), A Sulomus, Zur Sprache der griech- 
ischert Papyrushriefe (iy27), C U. Welles, Royal Correspondence in 
the Hellenistic Period ( 1934); S. Witkowski, Epistulae pnvatae graecue* 
(Teubner, 1911). 

Lhfrahy and Oihfr LrriFHS. R. Rcntley, A Dissertation upon the 
Epistles of Phalaris (ibqy); R. Wain, Die attische ReredsamkeiP 
(1887-98). pt. in, 410 ff- (Demosthenes); R Hackforth, The Author- 
ship of the Platonic Epistles (191 j); J, llarward, The Platonic Epistles 
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(fQ 3 *); R- Hcrclier, Epistolographi graeri (1873); R. C. Jebb, The 
Attic Orators * (1893), 11, 239ft. (Uucigtcs), A. Mayer, Theophrasti 
n*pl Affruis fragment" (Teuhncr, igio); M. PJezia, ‘De Anatotcha 
ejpistulis ohaervatiom's rriticae', Has 1951, 77 ft., J. Sykutns, Die 
Brief e des Sokrates und der Sokranker (1933), U. von Wilamowitz- 
Moellondorff, ‘Uncrhtt* llnde’, Hermes 1H98, 459 ft 

History and Tiuoky K. TJ'/iatykn, 'liner in PVV ui. 836 ff.; 
A Ilrinkinarm, ‘I)er dlteste Hnelsteller', Mi Mus. 1909, 310ft., 
j - X- Exler, The Form of the Antient Creek Letter (1923), H. 
Ilinck, ‘Die 'FmoroXinnioi gnpu icn'ipcs lies Paeutlo-Lihamoa’, Neue 
Jtdnb f, Fhilologic u Padagogik i 8 fty, 53711., C. W Keyes, ‘The 
Greek Letter ol InlroduUicm’, AjPhil. 1935, 28 ft., II. Koskennicmi, 
Studieti zur Idee und Phraseologie des gnei hischcn Bnrfes bis 400 n. 
Chr . (195ft), J. Sykutns, 'I’roklos II */>l ^ttuttuAi/iuiov xu/xi/fnl/ini, 
Byz.-Neugrterh. Jahrb, vn (1948/9), 108 ft , and ‘Fpistoloirraphie’, 
FW Suppl. v 185ft ; A. Western win, De epistularum scrip toribus 
(trarcis i-vui (1850 4); \ r . Wcichert, Demetru et Ltbanti qui Jeruntur 
Tim in. et 'En *up. (igio), f Ziemann, De epistularum graei arum 
formula sollemnibus quaest tones selector (tyio) K. II , U. H. II. 

LETTERS, LATIN. Letter-writing was, next to Satire, 
Rome’s most distinctive legacy to the world’s litera- 
ture. In the selt-contained communities of independent 
Greece there was comparatively little need or scope for 
correspondence ; hut as Rome became the huh of the 
Mediterranean world written communication gained in 
importance. Landowners visiting their estates m Italy, 
senators on military 01 administrative service in the pro- 
vinces, merchants and tax-farmers, students and exiles, 
all needed to he kept in touch with the capital, and every 
traveller went laden with letters lie had been asked to 
deliver, olten in return for letters of introduction to 
influential persons ( fpistulae commendaticiae), such as are 
found among Cicero’s extant correspondence (Fam. 13). 
Men of wealth and position in Cicero’s time had among 
their slaves couriers ( tabcllarii ) who could cover fifty 
Roman miles a day, and the companies of tax-farmers 
had their own postal service ( pubheanorum tabcllarii ). 
Later Augustus, in order to maintain close contact with 
his proMncial governors, instituted a system of post- 
couriers along the main routes of the Empire, but there 
was still no organized postal ay stem for private corre- 
spondence (see 1* os 1 al skiivict). 

2. Letters were normally written with a reed pen (cala- 
mus) and 111k ( atranientum ) on papyrus ( charta ). Pages 
were pasted together, as 111 the case of hooks, to form a 
roll which was tied with thread and sealed. Notes written 
off-hand to persons at no griat distance were sometimes 
scratched with a stilus on wax-covered folding tablets 
(codicill i)\ the recipient could erase the message and use 
the same tablets for his reply (Cic. Fam. 6. t8. i; Pliny, 
Fp. b. 16. 8). To Atticus, his most intimate friend, Cicero 
gencially wrote in his own hand (\suo chirographo’) 
unless for some special reason (Aft. 2. 23. 1, 8. 1 3 . 1); 
but it was usual for persons of rank to employ an ama- 
nuensis ( Itbrarius or seriuts ah epistulis). Cicero’s secretary, 
Tiro, appears to have kepi copies of letters dictated to 
him (Fam. 7. 25. 1), and to have pasted together in rolls 
(volumina) those which Cicero thought best worth 
keeping. It is no doubt to this practice that we owe the 
preservation of Cicero’s Fpistulae ad Familiar es , though 
his intention, expressed 111 44 n.c. (Aft. 16. 5. 5), of 
revising and publishing a selection of letters remained 
unfulfilled. 11 is letters to Atticus and to his brother 
Quintus were preserved by their recipients, and the 
former p^ohahly remained unpublished for a century 
after his death (see c iceru i). 

3. Cicero himself (Fam. 2. 4) classified letters under 
three heads, news-letter, ‘genus famihare et iocosum’, 
and ‘genus seuerum ct grauc’. To the first of these cate- 
gories belong his letters to Atticus, which, more than 
any other document of antiquity, show history in the 
making, and discuss with absolute frankness all that is 
in the writer’s mind ; also the vivid and somewhat cynical 
letters of M. Caehus Rufus, seventeen of which are pre- 
served (Fam. 8). The second type is well represented by 
Cicero’s letters to C. Trebatius Testa, M. Fadius Gallus, 


and L. Papirius Pactus(F«m. 7. 6-27, 9. 15-26); the third 
perhaps best of all by the letter of condolence addressed to 
Cicero, on the death of his daughter Tullia, hy Sulpicius 
Rufus (Fam. 4. 5). This last, together with such letters 
as those in which Cicero asks the historian Lucceius to 
immortalize his consulship (Fam. 5. 12), or expresses his 
distaste for the Ludi exhibited hy Pompey ui 55 u.c. 
(Fam. 7. 1), may be taken as representing the type of 
letter which was to serve as a model for the Younger 
Pliny. Close on a hundred letters from other corre- 
spondents are preserved along with Cicero’s; of these 
perhaps the most distinctive in character and style are 
those of Q. Metellus Ccler (Fam. 5. 1), M. Cato (Fam. 
15. 5), M. Antonius (Att. 10. 8 a), P. Vatinius (Fam. 5. 
9-10), C. Asinius Pollio (Fam. 10. 31-3), and C. Matius 
(Fam. 1 1. 28), and the letter in which Cicero’s son, writ- 
ing to Tiro, gives a glimpse of student life at Athens 
(Fam. 16. 21). 

4. The correspondence of Augustus was extant in the 
time of Suetonius (Aug. 71, 76; Claud. 4, etc.), and 
Macrobius (Sat. 1. 24. 1 1) quotes a letter of Virgil. But 
the Augustan age has left us only the verse epistles of 
Horace and Ovid, and from the Claudian and Flavian 
dynasties we possess only the Fpistulae Morales of the 
Younger Seneca (q.v.). With these authors the epistolary 
form is a mere literary convention, and although Seneca 
was undoubtedly influenced by the Fpistulae ad Atticum, 
his letters to Lucihus arc essentially the ramblings of a 
philosopher ; their ancestry should he sought rather in the 
epistles of Epicurus. 

5. That life under the Empire afforded neither the 
material nor the freedom of expression for letter-writing 
in ihe true Ciceronian tradition is evident even when we 
come to the second great collection of Latin letters, 
published under the liberal rule of Trajan. The letters 
of Pliny the Younger (q.v.) resemble Cicero’s in that 
they cover 0 wide range of topics and reflect the life, 
interests, and personality of their author; but they do so 
deliberately and selectively. Their writing belongs, not 
to the urgent business of living, but to the tranquil 
detachment of literature. The tenth hook, consisting of 
letters exchanged between a responsible official and his 
emperor, stands alone as representing the practical side 
of Pliny’s activities. Certain of Statius’ Silvae are 
poetical epistles. 

6 . The correspondence of Fionto (q.v.) with Marcus 
Aurelius and others owes nothing to the literary tradition 
of Seneca or Pliny. Much of its subject-matter is purely 
acadern ic, hut the affectionate exchanges of gossip between 
master and pupil have something of the unselfconscious 
intimacy of Cicero's letters to Atticus, and their style 
and diction, quaintly compounded of colloquialism and 
pedantry, add both to their interest and to their charm. 

7. The literary epistle reappears in the fourth century 
with Symmachus, last of the pagan prose-writers, and 
Ausonius, first of the Christian poets, some of whose 
Epistles are in prose. In a long list of letter-writers 
extending through the two following centuries the out- 
standing names arc those of Ambrose, Jerome, Paulmus of 
Nola, Augustine, Sidonius Apollinaris, and Cassiodorus. 

Cf II. Peter, Der Brief in d. rbm. Lit. Door), Sykutns, PH 7 , 
Suppl v, h v Eptstolugraphie, D. II Shackle ton Hailey, Cicero’s 
Letters to Atticus i (1965), 59 If. R G. C. L. 

LEUCAS, an island of the Ionian Sea, opposite the 
coast of Acarnania. It derived its name from the white 
limestone cliffs on its west coast. Its south-west pro- 
montory, C. Leucatas, has a sheer drop of 2,000 ft.; 
suspected criminals were hurled from it, and if they 
survived the ordeal were rescued in boats (Strabo 10. 
452). The shallow waters hetween its north-east coast 
and the mainland were liable to be dosed to navigation 
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by the formation of a sand -bar. The early Corinthian 
colonists cut through this spit (Strabo, ibid.), but in the 
fifth century ships had to be hauled across it (Thuc. 
3- 8i, 4- 8). 

Leucas took its culture from the mainland in prehistoric 
times, but it was subject also to occasional influences 
from the north, which are indicated by the occurrence of 
'barbotine’ pottery late in the Early Neolithic period 
and by interesting groups of tombs under tumuli of Early 
Helladic and Middle Helladic date. In the Mycenaean 
period it was on the fringe of the Greek world and is to 
be identified with the Homeric Dulichium rather than, 
os Dorpfeld argued, with the Homeric Ithaca. The 
history of the island in classical timeB begins with the 
arrival of Corinthian colonists c. 625 b.c., who soon 
dominated the native population and remained loyal to 
their mother-city. 

In the Persian Wars Leucas furnished contingents to 
the Greek Heet at Salamis and to the army at Plotaea, and 
gave active assistance to Corinth in the Peloponnesian 
War. After a brief alliance with Athens against Philip of 
Macedun it passed into the hands of various Hellenistic 
rulers (Cassander, Agathocles, Pyrrhus), but c. 250 it 
joined the Acarnanian Confederacy, of which it became 
the capital. The Romans besieged and captured it in 1Q7; 
in 167 they detached it from Acnrnanm and constituted 
it a free city. 

P-K, GL ii. 2, 460 ff ; 7(7 1*. 1 ; W. Dftrpfrld, Alt-lthaka (1Q27). 

M. C., N. G. L. II. 

LEUCE COME (AcukI, K^ lt 'White Village 1 ), on the 
Red Sea, probably Sherm Wehj , possibly El Iiaura. Naba- 
taean Arabs here received in small ships Eastern wares for 
Petra and the West. A due (25 per cent; Fcripl M. Ruhr. 
iq) was levied there (perhaps under Roman control : in 25 
B.C. Aelius Callus, on an expedition to S. Arabia, landed 
there). It seems to have declined after Nabataea became a 
Roman province (a.d. 106). It may be Ptolemy’s Avapa. 

Slinbo 16. 780 1; Ptnpl. M. Ruhr, iq; Pint. Ant. 51; Cosmmi 
2 143 WarminKton, Indian Comment, 16, 334 1 . , Thomson, lhst 

Ant. Geog. 284. E H. W. 

LEUCIPPUS, * person who keeps white horses’, hence 
'rich man, noble’. Name of fifteen mythological charac- 
ters, see Stoll in Roscher’s J, exikon, s.v., hut especially 
(1) father of Hilacira and Phoebe, cf. DIOSCURI; (2) a 
young Cretan, turned from a girl into a boy by a miracle 
of Leto (Ant. Lib. 17). 

LEUCIPPUS (3), originator of the atomic theory in the 
second half of the fifth century 11.C. His birthplace is 
reported to be Elea, Abdera, or Miletus (D.L. Q. 30), but 
all of these may be inferences from affinities between his 
work and that of philosophers known to come from these 
places; Miletus is slightly more probable than the others. 
He wrote later than Parmenides, and almost certainly 
later than Zeno and Melissus. Epicurus is said to have 
denied his existence (D.L. 10. 13), but this is not to be 
taken seriously, in the face of Aristotle’s frequent men- 
tions of him. 

Works. Of the Democritean works collected by Thra- 
syllus (D.L. 9. 45-9), two are sometimes attributed to 
Leucippus: The Great World System (Me-yas bidKoopos), 
and On Mind. Both attributions appear to stem from 
Theophrastus and may well he right. 

For the atomic theory, see democrhus of Abdera. 
Various attempts have been made to separate Leucippus’ 
contribution from that of his more prolific pupil Demo- 
critus, but none iB sufficiently convincing. 

Ancient Sources. Dieb-Kninz, Vorsokr 

Modern Literature. See Democritus. D. J. F. 


LEUCON, writer of Old Comedy who lived during the 
Peloponnesian War (Sudd). In his Vparcpes he attacked 
Hyperbolus (fr. 1) — probably as a fiapfiapos who had no 
clansmen (<f>pdrcpts). 

FCG 11. 749 -So; CAF i. 703-4. 

LEUCOS LIMEN (/1ei»»co? Atpifv, 'White Haven’), 
Kosseir, Egyptian port on the Red Sea, was connected 
with Coptus on the Nile by a track with stations and 
intervisible beacons, but was less important in Oriental 
trade than Berenice and Myos Hormos (qq.v.). 

LEUCOTHEA (probably 'white goddess’, perhaps 
'runner on the white [foam]’), a sea-goddess identified 
early ( Od . 5. 333-5) with Ino daughter of Cadmus, for 
reasons unknown. For her story see athamas. It is an 
old suggestion (see Farnell, Cults ii. 637) that she has 
Semitic connexions (through the ‘Phoenician’ Cadmus) 
and her son Meliecrtes is Melqart; but this is unproved 
and unnecessary, for his name may be Greek, ‘Honey- 
cutter’, i.e. a minor deity of bee-keeping. lie is also 
called, or identified with, Palnemon ('the Wrestler’), 
again for uncertain reasons. Children are said to have 
been sacrificed to him (schol. Lycoph. 229). 

Litrcm in PW, s.v , latnell, Htro~Gults, 35 II. H. J. II. 

LEX (1) (cf. hgare, to bind), signifies an agreement 
binding on the contracting parties. Lex prtvata means a 
contract signed by private individuals. Lex publtta is an 
agreement between two parties of whom at least one is 
invested with magisterial authority and represents the 
State. Two types uf lex publtra must he distinguished 
according to the procedure followed and the authority 
enacting the law: a lex rogata results from the co-opera- 
tion of the magistrate and the people, a lex data proceeds 
from the unilateral artion of the magistrate. The leges 
reguie , of which the extant fragments an in all likelihood 
forgeries of the Republican age, wei e probably leges 
datae , but the laws of the early Republic were indisput- 
ably leges rogatae , despite the small share of the lower 
classes in legislation. Pltbtsnfa, loo, were formally in the 
same category as leges rogatae , since they were passed in 
assemblies summoned and piesided over by a plebeian 
magistrate, although in practice they could hardly be 
regarded as the equivalent of laws until the right of 
the plebeians to legislate for the whole community was 
recognized. After the Lex Hortensia (c. 287 B.c.) (see 
HOR TENSius i) the terms lex and plebiscitum were used 
indiscriminately in common parlance, although the jurists 
continued to define the lex as a contract to which the en- 
tire populus , inclusive of patricians, was party (see plebi- 
scitum). The lex rogata was divided into four categories: 

(1) a lex perfecta invalidated an act prohibited by the 
terms of the law itself; (2) a lex minus quam perfecta penal- 
ized any person performing an act which the law forbade, 
but did not invalidate; (3) a lex plus quam perfecta both 
invalidated an act which it prohibited and penalized the 
offender; (4) a lex imperfecta neither invalidated an act 
which it prohibited nor punished the offender. 

2. In order to be valid a lex rogata had to pass through 
three stages: (1) legislatio or public announcement by a 
magistrate of the draft of the lex (promulgatio), and the 
summoning by him of an assembly to-debate it at a date 
not earlier than a tnnundinum (q.v.) after the promulgatw\ 

(2) rogatio, or the polling in the assembly, where debate, 
not amendment, was allowed ; (3) pubheatio, or the publica- 
tion of the Bill in due form and time. Copies of laws 
enacted had to be kept in the aeranum (q.v.), engraved 
on wooden, and later bronze, tablets. Any enactment 
could be legally abrogated by subsequent legislation. 

3. A lex data was issued by a Roman magistrate, and 
depended on his authority only, provided that senatorial 
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approval was previously secured. It generally concerned 
either aliens (individuals and communities), or statutes 
issued by the Roman Republic, which the new law was 
intended to amend. In Republican times leges dutae 
were mainly concerned with provincial administration 
and municipal statutes. They were issued by magistrates 
cum imperio , appointed to organize a province, or to 
reform its administration (see piiovincia), or as municipal 
statutes granted (also by a magistrate cum imperio) to 
cities both inside and outside Italy. 

4. The unlimited power conferred upon the dictator 
or on the triumvirs rei publicae constituendae enabled 
them to legislate without the people’s co-operation or 
approval. Moreover, they were exempted from the obliga- 
tions and restrictions of ordinary legislation. Their excep- 
tional legislative measures therefore mark an intermediary 
stage between Republican and Imperial legislation. The 
theory and practice of the Hellenistic monarchies, and 
the political philosophy of Cicero and his age, tended to 
make belief in leaders and emperors as the living source 
of law widespread. Consequently the emperors were 
regarded as legibus soluti and as nlune competent to give 
laws to their subjects. From Tiberius onwards the comitui 
were seldom summoned for legislation (the last known law 
was passed under Nerva), and the distinction hetween lex 
duta and lexrogata thus ended. The imperial constitutions 
finally covered all the field originally covered by the leges 
dutae (grants of citizenship, municipal statutes, founding 
of new cities, enfranchisement of slaves, etc.). 

5. Lev also indicated a contract between the State and 
a private individual (e.g. a middleman) to whom the 
State leased the exploitation of public land (c.g. a mine, 
estate), or the collection of the piovincial taxes, etc. 
Similarly the regulations affecting a locality, or building, 
reputed to be holy (e g. a wood, common, temple, altar) 
were termed leges. 

Mommsen. Rom »S taatsr . iii 3 . toS fl , £ Cuq, in 1 )ur_-SaR lit. 
1107 H ; (I Ihirliirn and (J r l lbiletn, l)w Rpigr iv 70? ft , A C. 
Johnson, P R C'oliMnim-Nortnn, and F C. Ilourne, Ancient Roman 
Statutes (1961), iraiihl- and commentary. I 3 . T. 

LEX (2), LEGES. Individual Roman laws are generally 
treated in this work under the name of the magistrate 
who introduced them. The following list contains cross- 
references and occasional explanation. For a detailed 
list and discussion see CL Rolondi, Leges publicae populi 
Romani (1912). 

Acilia 

(1) de intercalnmlo (iqi n c.), see glabrio (1). 

(2) de repetundis (123 b.c.), see glahrio (2). 

(3) ( Acilia ) Calpurma de arnbitu (67 li.c.) imposed 
perpetual incapacity to hold office as a penalty for 
electoral corruption. 

Aebutia 

(1) de magistratibus extraardinariis (? 154 B.C. or post- 
Gracclian) prohibited the election to an extra- 
ordinary magistracy of the man who had proposed 
its institution. 

(2) de formulis (de legis actionibus), see law and pro- 
cedure, ROMAN, II. 4. 

Aelia 

(1) Aelia et Fufia (r. 150 b.c. ?), two separate but 
similar laws of uncertain content. They regulated 
the use of auspices by magistrates, establishing or 
more probably confirming the right of magistrates 
and tribunes to obstruct the holding of all (or only 
legislative) assemblies through the announcement 
of unfavourable auspices (obnuntiatio). They prob- 
ably forbade the holding of legislative assemblies 
in the interval between the announcement of 
consular elections and the elections themselves. 


See W. F. McDonald, JRS 1929, 1 64 fT. ; S. 
Wcinstock, JRS 1937, 21 5 ft-; L. R. Taylor, JRS 
1962, 22 fT.; G. V. Sumner, A J Phil. 1963, 387 fT. 
(who dates them to 132 B.c.); A. E. Astm, Liitomus 
1964, 421 fT. (dates c. 147 /6).; A. K. Michels The 
Calendar of the Roman Republic (U.S. A. 1 967), 94 fT. 

(2) Aelta Sentia (a.d. 4) regulated the manumission of 
slaves and completed the work begun by the Lex 
Fufia Canima (see slavery). It also established 
registration of births; F. Schulz, JRS 1942, 78 fT. 

Aemilia of M. Aeinilms Scaurus (consul 115 b.c.), of 
uncertain content, which concerned the distribu- 
tion of freed men among the tribes. See L. R. 
Taylor, Voting Districts of R. Rep . (1960), 141 fT. 

Agrartae, Daws concerned with the distribution of pub- 
lic land (ager pubheus, q.v.), such land being distri- 
buted in allotments to individuals or allocated to 
colonies of Roman citizens. Over forty agrarian 
laws of republican date are known, e.g. those of 
I 1 laminins and the Gracchi (qq.v.). An agrarian 
law of 1 1 1 n.c. has been partially preserved on a 
bronze tablet : see beloiu under TlioniA. 

Annales. Laws regulating qualifications (e.g. minimum 
age) for magistracies. See cursus honokum, 
vii. Lius. Cf. A. K. Astin, The Lex Annalis before 
Sulla (1958). 

Antonia 

(1) de Termessibus of a tribune C. Antonius and his 
colleagues (7 1 or 68 b.c., cf. Broughton, MRR \. 141) 
concluded an alliance between Rome and the 
Pisidian city of Termessus. It is partly preserved: 
Dessau, 1 LS 38; Riccobono, FIR A 135. 

(2) leges Antomae, a variety of measures passed by the 
triumvir M. Antonius (q.v. 4), included laws to 
abolish dictatorship, to readjust provincial com- 
mands (de permutation e provinctarum ), to confirm 
Caesar’s acta, and to grant provocatio to those 
convicted de maiestate and de vi. 

ArPULElA: various leges of Saturninus (q.v. 1) in 103 and 
100 B.C. 

Aquilia, de dam no, see law and procedure, roman, 
l- 5 

Aternia-Tarpeta (454 b.c.) fixed the maximum fine 
which magistrates could impose (Gell. 11. 1). 

Atinia, de tnbunis plebis in senatum legendis (before 
102 B.c., possibly in 149) made tribunes regular 
members of the Senate (Gell. 14. 8. 2; Livy, 
POxy . 50). 

Aufeia, a tribunician ( ?) measure to settle Asia after the 
war with Aristonicus, probably 124 B.c. It was 
opposed by C. Gracchus. 

Aurelia 

(1) de tribunicia potestate (75 B.c.), see cotta (1). 

(2) tudinana (70 b.c.), see cotta (3). 

Baruia, de praetorihus (? 181 B.c.), enacted that four and 
six praetors should be elected m alternate years 
(Livy 40. 44. 2); it was not long observed. Cf. De 
Sanctis, Stor. Rom. iv. 504 ff. 

Bantina, see tabula bantina. 

Cafcii.ia Didia (98 b.c.), see didius (i) and comitia. 
Calpurnia 

(1) de repelundis (149 b.c.) established a permanent 
court to try cases of extortion. Cf. W. S. Ferguson, 
JRS 1921, 86. See rkpetundae and piso (1). 

(2) de civitate sociorum (90 B.c.), of uncertain content, 
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probably added two new tribes and empowered 
generals to grant citizenship for bravery (Sisenna, 
frs. 17, 120 Peter). For date and Calpurnius see 
Broughton, MRR, Suppl. 13. 

(3) de ambitu, see lex AC 1 L 1 A, no. 3, above . 

Canuleia, de conubio patrum et plebis (445 b.c.). See 
GANULKHJS. 

Cassia 

(1) tabellaria (137 B.c.), of the tribune L. Cassius 
Longinus, introduced vote by ballot in the iudicia 
populi , except in cases of perduellio. See voting 
and cf. LEX C’OELIA below. 

(2) a tnbunician measure of 104 B.C. which expelled 
from the Senate men condemned or deprived of 
their imperium by the people. It was aimed at 
Caepio (q.v. 1). 

(3) de plebeis in patricios adlrgendis (44 B.c.) empowered 
Caesar to create patricians (Tac. Ann. 11. 25). 
See patricius. 

Censoriae were the conditions imposed by censors in 
contracts with tax-collectors (see publicani) and 
in sales and auctions when State property was 
alienated or leased. 

ClCERElA de spnnsu, probably second century (173 B.C.?), 
required a creditor to state publicly, before a surety 
(sponsor) committed himsell, the amount of the 
debt and the number of sureties. Sec J. Trianta- 
phyllopoulos, Lex Cicereia (1957-9). 

Cincia, de dnnis et muneribus (204 H.C.), of the tribune 
M. Cincius Ahmentus, forbade gifts which might 
defeat justice and certain donations above a given 
amount. See advocates, patronus. 

Claudia, de nave senatorum (218 u.c.). See Claudius (7). 

Clodiae: various plebiscita proposed by P. Clodius (q.v. 
1), tribune in 58 b.c. 

Coelia, tabellaria (107 b.c.), of the tribune C. C’oehus 
Cnidus, extended vote by ballot to cases of per- 
duellio w'hich had been excepted in the Lex Cassia. 

Coloniae Genetivae Iuliae or Lex Ursonensis, gener- 
ally considered a lex data, contains the charter 
granted by Julius Caesar to the colonia Genetiva 
lulia at Urso (modern Oruna) in southern Spain 
which was organized for him by Antony. Our 
knowledge of it derives from four bronze tablets, 
found in 1870-3 ; a few more fragments of the 
inscription were found about 1940. The surviving 
portion deals with jurisdiction, priests, games, etc. 
See ILS 6087; Riccobono, FIR A 177 ff. ; frs. 
Emerita 1941. Bibliography, Diz. Epigr. iv(i957), 
727 f. Translation, F. G. Hardy, Three Spanish 
Charters (1912), 7 ff. 

CoRNET-IAE 

(1) Various leges passed by Sulla (q.v. 1). See also law 

AND PROCEDURE, ROMAN, III. 3. 

(2) Cornelia Pompeia. Laws, e.g. de comitiis centuriatis 
et de tnbunicta potestate, carried by Sulla and his 
fellow consul in 88 b.c. (App. BCw. i. 59; Livy, 
Epit. 77). 

(3) Laws of Cinna (q.v. 1), consul in 87 B.C. 

(4) Measures of the tribune Cornelius (q.v. 1) in 67 
B.C. 

Didia sumptuaria (143 b.c.) extended the application of 
lex Fannia to all Italy (Macrob. Sat. 3.17. 6). See 
also lex caecilia-didia. 


Domitia, de sarerdotiis (104 B.C.) of Cn. Domitius (q.v. 
3). It was abrogated by Sulla, but renewed by a 
lex of Labienus in 63 b.c. 

Duodkcim Tabularum, see twelve tables. 

Fannia, sumptuana (161 b.c.), limited the sums to be 
spent on entertainments. 

Flaminia, agrarui. See flaminius. 

Frumentariae, laws concerned with the distribution of 
grain. See GRACCHUS (4), annona, etc. 

Fufia Caninia, de manumissione (2 B.c.), limited the 
number of slaves a master might liberate by will. 
Cf. CAH x. 432. See slavery, §7. See also ex 
aelia (2) above. 

Garinia 

(1) tabellaria (139 B.c.) See oarinius (i). 

(2) Various leges Gabtniae (67 li.c.) of the tribune 
Gabirnus (q.v. 2), which included the establish- 
ment of a command against the pirates (for 
Pompey), the forbidding of the lending of money 
to provincials in Home, and de senatu legatis dando , 
which fixed February as the month of audience for 
foreign legati to the Senate. 

Gellta Cornfi.ia, of the consuls of 72 B.c., validated 
grants of citizenship by Pompey in Spain. 

Genuciae, see CENUCHJS. 

IlADniANA, see LEX MANCIANA. 

Hieronica was not strictly a lex. See hip.ron ii, 

lioHl'ENSlA, see llOKIENSIUS (1). 

Icilia, see ICILIUS. 

De Imperio Vespasiani (a.d. 69/70) is the name given to 
the content of a bronze inscription (If.S 244) of 
which only the end survives. It js part of an enact- 
ment which conferred powers on Vespasian. Al- 
though the phrasing suggests a senatus consultum, 
it is a lex rug at a ; the People who passed it into 
law allowed the formation of the prior S.C. 
to stand. The surviving fragment enumerates 
specific privileges. The problem is to deduce 
what the missing part contained, whether it con- 
ferred on Vespasian (a) imperium, i.e. is a lex de 
imperio (Ulpian records that Vespasian received 
his imperium by a lex regia), ( b ) tribumcia potestas 
(this is unlikely), (r) all his powers (the jurists of 
tin* second and third centuries conceived that all 
imperial power had been bestowed on Augustus 
by a single enactment), or ( d ) ‘a consolidated grant 
of miscellaneous rights additional to those which 
formed the mam basis of the impel lal position', 
i.e. the right to do what Vespasian's predecessors 
had done by virtue of either special enactment 
or their own auctuntas (so II. Last, CATI xi. 
404 ff.). A survey of modern views is given by 
G. Barbieri, Diz. Epigr. iv (1957), 750 fF. 

Iudiciariaf. were laws dealing with the organization of 
the courts and judicial procedure. See quaestio. 

Iuliae. It is doubtful whether certain leges Iuliae were 
enacted by Caesar or by Augustus. 

(1) de civitate Latinis et sociis danda (90 b.c.), see 
CAESAR (2). 

(2) J.eges of Julius Caesar (q.v.) in 59 B.c. ( agraria , de 
publicanis Asiae, de actis Pompeii, de Ptolemaeo 
Aulete, de pecuniis repetundis (cf. PW xii. 2389), de 
provinciis), and in 49-44 B.c. measures which 
included de pecuniis mutuis (to relieve debtors); 
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de civitate Transpadanis danda\frumentaria (reduc- 
ing the number of recipients of free corn); de 
collegiis ( see clubs, roman); ludiciaria {see tribuni 
aerarii) ; sumptuaria ; de maiestate {see maiestas); 
de re pecuaria (that at least one third of Italian 
herdsmen should be freemen); de provinciis 
(limiting provincial promagistracies to one year for 
ex-praetors, to two years for ex-consuls); Lex 
Julut municipalis (so-called; also known as Tabula 
lleracleensis because a bronze tablet containing 
part of the law was found at Heracles). It was 
probably a collection of various statutes, drafted by 
Caesar and later incorporated in one general bill 
and carried by Antony. Part of the text refers to 
Rome (comprising regulations for, e.g., corn supply, 
building, trnffic), the other part to municipalities 
and colonies (e.g. qualifications for local magistrates 
and Senate). Text: JL S 6085; Riccobono, FIRA 
140. Transl. E. G. Hardy, Roman Laws and 
Charters i. 136 ff. Modern views discussed by 
G. Barbieri, Diz. Fpigr. iv. 725 ff. 

(3) Leges of Augustus included de maiestate {see 
maiestas and pkrdufli.io); de vi; de ambitu 
(t8 u.c. ; excluding from office for five years men 
convicted of bribery ; see also law and procedure, 
roman, ill. 3); de adulterus coercendis (18 R.c. ; cf. 
CAIl x. 443 ff. ; see adultery); de maritandis 
ordimbus { 1 8 u.c. ; cf. CAIl x. 448 fT. ; see marriage) ; 
de senatu; de vicesima hereditatum (a.d. 6; levied a 
5 per cent tax on legacies which was paid into the 
aerarium militate); de magistratibus (12 u.c.); de 
collegiis {see CLlJUS, roman); de tutela; de iudiciis 
priratis (see law and procedure, roman, 11. 4); 
de iudiciis publicis (a.I). 7; see QUAESTlo). 

(4) Julia Papina (430 u.c.) is said to have introduced 
payment for fines in bronze instead of in sheep or 
oxen. See coinage (roman), § 1. 

Junta 

(1) de prregrtnis (126 u.c.) of the tribune M. Junius 
Pcnnus, expelling non-citizens from Rome. 

(2) de mantimissume ( ? 1 7 u.c. or a.d. 19), see latini 

IUNTANI, SI AVERY § 7. 

(3) Juma Lie in in (62 U.c.) ordered the deposition in 
the Aerarium of a copy of promulgated laws. 

(4) Junta Petronui (a.d. 19) enacted that in trials about 
manumission the judgement should he for liberty 
if the jurors were equally divided. 

(5) Junta (123 B.C.), see Ri: pet UN DAE. 

Licinia 

(1) sumptuaria (between 143 and 102 B.c.). 

(2) Licinia Mucia (95 B.c.), proposed by L. Licinius 
Crassus and Q. Mueius Scaevola, set up a quaestio 
on aliens who were illegally claiming to be citizens. 
See crassus (3). 

(3) Licimae J’ompciae, two measures passed by Crassus 
and Pompey: (a) de tribunicia potestate (70 B.c.), 
which restored full competence to the tribunate, 
and (b) de provincia Caesaris (55 B.C.), which effec- 
tively prolonged Caesar’s Gallic command for five 
more years (until ? 1 3 Nov. 50 or 1 March 49). 

(4) Licimae Sextiae (367 b.c.), see stolo. 

Liviae, see drusus (i) and (2). 

Lutatia de vi (78/7 b.c.), perhaps directed against 
sedition and specifically in relation to Lepidus. See 
vis. 

Maenia, de patrum auctoritate (q.v.). 

Malacitana. The grant of Latin rights to the whole of 
Spain by Vespasian entuiled a long process of re- 


organization (some 400 new charters were needed). 
Parts of the text of municipal charters granted (as 
leges datae) to Malaca and Salpensa were found 
near Malaga. They belong to c. a.d. 82-3 and 
contain regulations for the municipal government 
and constitution of the two towns. For Mnlaca the 
surviving portions concern municipal magistrates, 
elections, nnd finance, for Salpensa magistrates, 
manumission of slaves, and legal guardians. For 
text of Lex Malacitana, JLS 6089, Riccobono, 
FIRA 208 ff. Cf. E. G. Hardy, Three Spanish 
Charters (1912), 6i fT. I, ex Salpensana, JLS 6088, 
Riccobono, 202 ff., Hardy, 83 ff. 

Mamieia 

(1) de coniuratione Jugurthina (109 b.c.) established a 
court of inquiry. See mamilius (3). 

(2) M amilia Roscia Peducaea Alhena Fabia (Riccobono, 
FJRA 138 ff.) hardly belongs to Caesar’s land 
legislation of 59 b.c. but is more probably a later 
supplement to it (55 B.c.). Its attribution to the 
tribune Mamilius (ioq B.C.) is improbable. Cf. 
Broughton, MRR 11. 220; Diz. Fpigr. iv. (1957), 
722 f. 

Manciana. A measure known as the lex Manciana of un- 
certain date (Flavian?) and called after a certain 
Mancia, either an imperial agent or a landowner. 
It is concerned with the administration of imperial 
and private estates in North Africa, conferring 
certain rights upon cultivators and regulating their 
relations with the proprietors or their agents 
(conductors) Its scope was extended by Hadrian, 
in the so-called lex Hadriana , which aimed at 
developing wnste land by permanent tenants. Texts : 
Riccobono, FIRA 484 fT. , 493 fT. Cf. RosiovtzelT, 
Roman Empire 2 , 368 f: R. M. Haywood in Frank, 
Kcon. Survey iv. 89 ff. 

Manilia, see manieius (2). 

Maria, 11 lex label l aria introduced by C. Marius as tribune 
in 1 iq B.c., included the narrowing of gangways 
( pontes ) along which voters passed, in order to re- 
duce intimidation. 

Metalli VtI’AKCFNSIS. An ordinance for the administra- 
tion of the imperial mines at Vipasca in Spain 
(early 2nd c. a.d. ?). These local rules, which were 
published by procurators of individual mining 
districts, derived from regulations sent out to the 
provinces from Rome where a general order (a lex 
data) had been drawn up (under Vespasian?) to 
regulate the exploitation of different types of mine. 
The inscription contains detailed instructions 
about leasing the mines to private contractors. A 
second inscription, part of a letter to the local 
procurator metallurum, transmits part of imperial 
rules for the actual exploitation of the mines. Texts: 
Riccohono, FIRA 502 ff., 498 ff. Cf. J. J. van 
Nostrand, in Frank, Econ. Survey iii. 167 ff. 

MlNUCIA, de liberis (before 90 B.C.), established that sons 
of parents who had not conubium should take the 
status of the inferior parent. 

Munatia Af.mima (42 B.c.) authorized the Triumvirs to 
grant citizenship and exemption from taxes 
(Riccobono, FIRA 310, 1 . 10). 

Oct avia, frumentaria (?c. 120 B.c.), modified the I*ex 
Sempronui frumentaria by raising the prices. 

Ogulnia, see ogulnius. 

Oppia, see oppius (i). 

Orchia, sumptuaria (182 B.C.), limited the number of 
guests at entertainments. 
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Ovinia, see ovinius. 

Papia (65 d.c.) was designed to stop illegal exercise of 
citizen rights by expelling from Rome all foreigners 
who resided outside Italy. 

Papia Poppaea (a.d. 9) completed the Lex Iulia de 
maritandis ordmibus. 

Papiria 

(1) tabellarta (13 1 B.c.), of Carbo (q.v. 1). 

(2) semunciarxa (8g B.c.) of the tribune C. Papiriu9 
Carbo, made the as semiuncial. 

Petronia 

(1) de praefertis iure dirundn ( ? Augustan) provided for 
the appointment of praejecti in municipalities when 
regular magistrates were lacking. 

(2) Petronia (?a.d. 61), forbade mnsters arbitrarily 
to send their slaves to fight wild beasts. 

Pinaria Furia (472 B.c.) regulated the quadrennial 
period of intercalation. 

Plaetoria, protected minors from fraud {c. 1 93-1 92 

II.C.), See GUARDIANSHIP. 

Pl.AIJTIA 

(1) tudiciaria (8q b.c.), see plautius (i) and qijaestio. 

(2) de vi (between 7H and 63 b.c.), see vis. 

(3) de reditu Lepidanorum, restored citizenship to the 
followers of Lepidus. For the date (70 B.C. ?) see 
Broughton, MRR 11. 130. 

(4) Plautia Papiria (89 B.c.), see PLAUTIUS (1). 

Poktelia, see POETELIUS. 

Pom pei a 

(1) de Transpadanis (89 u.c.). See PoMPF.IUS (3) strabo. 

(2) various leges of Pompeius Magnus, which included 
de parrietdw (q.v.); iudiciaua (55 u.c.?; limiting 
the magistrate in the choice of iudicesi) ; de vi 
(52 U.C., simplifying the procedure and increasing 
the penalty of the lex Plautia) ] de ambitu (52); de 
provinces (52, prescribing a five-year interval 
between a magistracy and a provincial command); 
de iure magistratuum (52, renewing the obligation 
for candidates to register in person). See also leges 
liciniae pom I’Ll af, above. 

PoRClAE, de provocatinne or de tergo rivitim . Three laws — 
see A. II. McDonald, JRS 1944, 19- 

(1) The tribune P. Porcius Dacca extended the right of 
pro 7 'ncatio in capital cases to Roman citizens in 
Italy and the provinces (199 b.c.). 

(2) M. Porcius Cato, as praetoi (198) or less probably 
as consul (195), prohibited the scourging of 
citizens without appeal. 

(3) Military officers were deprived of the right of 
summary execution by the consul I >. Porcius Licinus 
(184) or more probably later (c. 150-135). 

Pudliltae, see puulimus (1) and (2) and patrum auc- 
TU RITAS. 

Pupia, de senatu diebus comitialibus non habendo. See 
senatus, § 1 b. 

Quinctia: proposed by T. Quinctius Crispinus, consul 
9 B.c., for the preservation of aqueducts (Ricco- 
bono, FIR A 152 ff.). 

Remmia, see libel § 3. 

Repetundarum, see repetundae. 

Roman af. Barbarorum are codes promulgated by Ger- 
manic kings in the territory of the former Western 
Roman Empire where they established themselves. 
Thus the Lex Romana Visigothorum was pro- 
mulgated in a.d. 506 by Alaric II for the use of his 


Roman subjects, and the Lex Rom. Burgundionum 
(c. 500) for Burgundian and Roman subjects of 
King Gundobad. 

Roscia 

(1) theatralis (67 u.c.), see roscius (2). 

(2) de civilate Transpadanorum (49 b.c.) mentioned 
in Tabula Atestina ; its content is uncertain ( see 
lex iiuuria (2), below). 

Rubria 

(1) A bill to found a colony at Carthage carried by a 
tribune Rubrius in 123 or 122 B.c. The date is 
controversial; 9ec G. Tibilctti, Athenaeum 1953, 

5 ff. ; K. Badinn, AJPhil. 1954, 374 ff. and Hist . 
1962, 206. An attempt to repeal it in 121 led to 
disorder and C. Gracchus' death; it was repealed 
soon afterwards. 

(2) A plebiscilum mentioned twice in, and usually (but 
not universally) identified with, a lex de Gallia 
Cisalptna which is partly preserved on a bronze 
tablet found at Veleia near Piacenza: Riccohono, 
F 1 RA 169 fT. It belongs to the years 49-42 b.c. 
and deals with the conduct of a variety of civil 
cases in the courts of Cisalpine Gaul. See K. G. 
Hardy, Six Roman Laws (iqn), noff. ; Diz. 
Epigr. iv. 730; M. W. Frederiksen, JRS 1964, 
129 ff. It is uncertain whether another fragment 
found at Atcste, the so-called 'Tabula Atestina 
(Riccohono, FIR A 17b ff.), is part of the same law. 
See Diz. Eptgr. iv. 723 f. 

Ruihena, probably 42 b.c., enacted the setting up of 
statues to the dead Julius Caesar, Divus lulius, 
throughout Italy. See TLS 73. 

Rupiliae, de iure Sirulorum, de ref rumen taria, etc., were 
leges datae ot the proconsul P. Rupilius, regula- 
ting the condition ot Sicily in ri u.c. 

Sacratal were laws which, if violated, made the offender 
saerr, an outlaw. 'Thus the sacrosanility of the 
tribum plebis (q.v.) was upheld. 

Saenia, see pa’i rictus. 

Salpensana, see lex malaciiana. 

Saturae ( per saturam) were statutes which dealt with 
varied subject-matter in one bill. 'They were for- 
bidden by the lex Caecilia Didia: see DlDlUs (1). 

ScKIMONlAE, rugationes of Curio (q.v. 2), tribune 50 u.c. 

Sfmproniae of Tiberius and Gaius Gracchus. See 
ghacchus (3) and (4). 

Sempruiua de prrunia credita (193 11 c.), of M. Sem- 
pronius Tuditanus, extended to soni and the 
nomen Latinum the laws about loans (Livy 35. 7). 

Servii.ia 

(1) tudiciaria, see caepio (i). 

(2) de repetundis , see glaucia. 

(3) rogatw Servtha agraria , see rullus. 

Sulpiciae of Sulpicius (q.v. 1) Rufus (88 b.c.). 

Tabellariae were laws dealing with voting in the popular 
assemblies with tahlets ( tabellae ). See lex cassia, 
gauinia, maria, papiria. 

Tarentina. A municipal charter {lex data) of Tarentum, 
dating between 89 and 62 u.c. The part preserved 
in an inscription (Riccohono, FIRA 166 ff.) gives 
provisions about the responsibilities of local magis- 
trates, building regulations, etc. 

Takentinum (Fragmentum) de repetundis. The fragment 
of a law found at Tarentum and published in 1947 
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(Epigraphica 1947, 3 ff., 1948, 159). It has been 
identified with the law of Servilius Glaucia (e.g. by 
Figaniol) or of Servilius Caepio (by Tibiletti, 
Athenaeum 1953, 3# ff-), hut the question remains 
open. 

Terfntia 

(1) de liber tinorum liberis (189 n.c.), see cuh.eo. 

(2) Terentia Cassia j rumen tana (73 b.c.), see LUCULLUS 

( 3 ). 

Tiiokia, agraria. Sp. Thnrius was, according to Appian 
( BCiv . 1. 27, MSS. Roptos), the author of a measure 
(of 1 iqb.c.) which («) abolished the land commission 
established by the Gracchi, (6) granted perpetual 
tenancy to possessors of ager puhlicus , and (c) re- 
lmposed rent on this. More probably Thorius was 
the author of an agrarian law of 1 1 t n.c. (Cic. Brut. 
3^, 136) which has been partially preserved on the 
back of a bronze tablet which has the Lex Aeilia on 
its other side; this lnid down («) that all public land 
should become the private property of its occupants, 
(b) the abolition of rent , (< ) all colonies and mumcipia 
were given security of tenure in ager puhlicus which 
had been granted to them, (j) the system of 
posu'\uo was abolished, (e) lands in Africa and at 
Corinth were dealt with. For this law see Ricco- 
hono, FIRA 102 ff.; F. C». Hardv, Roman Laws 
and Charters (1912), 35 ff (translation); Biz. Eptgr. 
iv (1957), 717 ft. (bibliography). For other inter- 
pretations of the three laws of Appian and of the 
lex Thoria, see K. Radian, Hist. 1963, 211 ft.; A. F. 
Douglas, ed., Cicero, Brutus (1966), 247ft’. 

Titia, de Illviris reipublicae constituendae (27 Nov. 
43 u.c\). See nmjMvmi. 

Trebonia, de provinces consularibus (55 n.c.), see the- 
ijoniik, 

Tui.uae of Cicero in his consulship (63 n.c.), 

(1) de amhitu ini bade anyone to exhibit a public 
show tor two years before he was a candidate, and 
extended the penalty established by the Lex 
Calpurnta to ten venrs 

(2) de legatumihus hheris limited the privilege of 
libera legatio to one year. 

Ursoni.nsis, so-called, see i.ex coloniak gfneuvae. 

Valftuaf 

(1) of Valerius Foplieola (509 n.c.), see VALERIUS (1). 

(2) Valenae Ifnratiae (449 n.c.), see Valerius (2). 

(3) de provucalione (300 n.c.) of the consul M. Valerius 
Corvus. See puovocat 10. 

(4) de acre ahnio (86 n.c.), see i laccus (7). 

(5) Valeria Cornelia (a.d. 5) dealt with electoral pro- 
cedure. See DhSTINATIO. 

Varia, de maiestate (90 n.c.), see varius (1). 

Vatiniae of the tribune P. Vatinius (q.v.) in 59 n.c., 
including the confeiring cm Caesar of the Gallic 
command. 

VibiAE. r riie consul C. Vihius Pansa (43 b.c.) carried 
some leges (confirming Caesar’s acta, founding 
colonies, and abolishing the dictatorship) to replace 
similar laws of Antony which had been abrogated. 

Villi a, annalis (180 b.c.), see vii.lius. 

Visellia (a.d. 24) granted full citizenship to Latini 
Juniani (q.v.) who served in the Vigiles for six 
years and debarred all who were not ingenui from 
gaining municipal magistracies unless supported 
by the Princcps. 


Voconia, de mulierum hereditatibus (169 n.c.), limited 
the right of inheritance by women, and restricted 
individual legacies to less than the portion of the 
heir(s) instituted in the last will. 11. 11. s. 

LEX CURIATA (frequently and perhaps inaccurately 
termed lex curiata de imperio) was a measure in favour of 
Roman consuls, praetors, and other holders of tmperium 
commonly carried immediately or soon after their elec- 
tion. Its purpose and content are the subject of contro- 
versy. Hints in Cicero that it was conceived in his day as 
peculiarly essential to the exercise of military command 
(cf. Leg. Agr. 2. 30) lend weight to the view that there was 
u necessary connexion between the lex curiata and tm- 
perium. Yet the fact that a parallel measure was carried in 
favour of censors, albeit in a centuriate rather than a 
curtate assembly, appears tohclie this theory. Indeed, the 
fact that all known beneficiaries of such a measure were 
magistratus rnaiores (i.e. magistrates who held the auspicia 
maxima) suggests that there may be more truth in the 
alternative tradition of Cicero that the lex curiata was 
carried ‘for the sake of the auspices’. Possibly the lex 
curiata (or in the case of censors the lex centuriata ) con- 
ferred on the magistrate the right to take auspices m the 
name of the people. In this rase it will have been a pre- 
requisite not of the tenure of tmperium , but only of its 
undisputed and cfticient exercise. The lex curiata is un- 
likely to have dated from earlier than the institution of 
magistracy, and it soon became a formality, the full 
curiate assembly being replaced by thirty representative 
lictors. It appears to have assumed political significance 
only in the last century of the Republic, when personal 
and factional conflict dictated attempts to obstruct its 
passage. See also auspicium, comi riA, impfrium. 

Mommsen, Ram. Staatsr. i J 6013 ft , K butte, (!utt Nachr. 11334. 

fl ; U v bilbtow, Suv. Zntschr 1954, 1541!., 1£ S. Stnvrlev, 
Hat. 1056, H4 tT. h. S. S. 

LEXICA SEGUERIANA, so named fioni a former 
owner ol the MSS. (now cod. Pans, Cotslm 34 s and J47), 
or Rekkenana, from the editor ( Anted . Bekk. t), are 
I, Phrymehus the Atheist (excerpts); II, Anonyrnus 
Antattieista ; III, / 7 rpi auvrd^cutv\ IV, dt now ovog,uTa; 
V, gTjropiKai) VI, Svvnyajyij xprjoip.oiv Aegean'. 

Of the last IJekker prints only A: Rachmann adopts this 
and edits the rest (B, etc.) m his Anecd. 1 (1828). 

P. H R I\; R. B. 

LIBANIUS, born at Antioch (a.d. 314), died there 
(t\ 393), was a Greek rhetorician and man of letters who 
embodied in his work many of the ideals and aspirations 
of the pagan Greek urban upper classes of late antiquity, 
lie belonged to a wealthy Antiochene curial family, and 
after a caretul education at home was sent to study in 
Athens (336-40). Thereafter he taught rhetoric succes- 
sively at Constantinople (340/1-346) and at Nicomcdia. 
Recalled to Constantinople by Constanlius II, he was 
ofTered but declined a chair of rhetoric at Athens; in 354 
he accepted an official chair of rhetoric in Antioch, where 
he passed the rest of his life. His pupils numbered many 
distinguished men, pagan and Christian alike. John 
Chrysostom and Theodore of Mopsuestia were almost 
certainly among them, Basil and Gregory of Nazianzus 
probably, and Ammianus Marccllinus possibly. 

In his later years Libanius became a literary figure of 
renown throughout the Greek world, and was m cor- 
respondence with many of its leading figures, e.g. the 
Kmperor Julian, for whom he had an unbounded admira- 
tion, arid whose death was a hitter blow to him. In spite 
of his adherence to paganism, which for him was un- 
complicated by Neoplatonist speculations, he enjoyed 
considerable influence under Theodosius I, who granted 
him the honorary title of pruetonan prefect. 
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His sixty-four surviving speeches deal with public or 
municipal affairs, educational and cultural questions. 
Many are addressed to emperors or high government 
officials, with whom he intervenes on behalf of the citizens 
or the cunals of Antioch (e.g. after the riot of 382). Some 
of these were never actually delivered, hut were sent to 
their addressees and published. Other speeches include 
his funeral oration on Julian (Or. 17), his encomium of 
Antioch (Or. 11), and the autobiography which he com- 
posed in 374 (Or. 1). There also survive some 1,600 
letters, fiftv-onc school declamations, numerous model 
rhetorical exercises and minor rhetorical works composed 
in the couise of his teaching. The speeches and letters 
are a mine of information on social, political, and cultural 
life m the eastern half of the Empire in the fourth cen- 
tury a.u. 

Deeply attached to old values, and seeing the rapidly 
changing world about him through the distorting lens 
of a pedantic and snobbish literary tradition, Lihanius 
was vain, petty, and wrapped in finicking antiquanamsm. 
Yet his sincerity, his freedom from vindictiveness, his 
never-failing readiness to use his eloquence to combat 
injustice, and a certain warmth of character which breaks 
through the restraints of classicizing purism make him 
attractive to the patient reader. He writes an atticizing 
Greek which is always the result of painstaking labour, 
and often tortuous and difficult. He was much esteemed 
as a model of style in Byzantine times. 

I A HANI 1 OriillA, td R Focrstrr, 12 veils (igog-27), (h / (Aulo- 
biography), ed A !•'. Norman (iy(>s) and Selected Work v 1 (L.ni*|», 
»g6g) L Petit, Ltbrituw et la lie municipal e d Antimhe au J V * n ecle 
upres J.-C. (1956, with a full bibliography). R. U. 

LIBEL and SLANDER in Rome. i. Lampoons: The 
legislation of the XII Tables (see §3 below) shows that 
these were as common in ancient Rome as 111 medieval 
Italy. The form of extra-legal self-help, referred to by 
words cognate with Jlagitare (cf. Plaut. Pseud. 357-69, 
Cutull. 42, and Usener in bibliography), was a related 
phenomenon. The first-known use was the lampoon which 
Naevius (q.v.) caused to he uttered from the stage against 
the Metclh and which, with others of a like kind (later 
scholars, knowing the fact, searched his works for hidden 
allusion and absurdly found one to the great Scipio— 
Cell. 7. 8. 5), resulted in his imprisonment. The poetry 
of Lucilius (q.v. 1) contained personal attacks which 
would fall under this head. Many of the poems of 
Catullus are obviously lampoons (with Bibaculus he was 
mentioned by Tflcitus, Ann. 4. 34. 8, us notorious for 
such compositions). Octavian wrote them, e.g. on 
Antony and Fulvia (Mart. 11. 20) or on Pnllio (Macrob. 
Sat. 2. 4. 21). Much of the writing of Martial and Juvenal 
has a lampooning intention, except that the objects are 
normally dead (the lampoon which Juvenal was alleged lo 
have written about Paris and the exile which it was sup- 
posed to have earned him are probably later fictions). A 
real-life lampoon in trochaic tetrameters was found at 
Pompeii ( Carm . Epigr. 231). 

2. Invective: The study of Greek literature brought 
the rhetorical invective to the attention of Romans — 
Thrasymachus, for example, was a great expert in such 
if/oyoi (PI. Phdr. 267 d). Invective is easily found even in 
the fragments of early Roman orators, e,g. Cato, fr. 
213 ORE 2 , Scipio Aemilianus, fr. 17, C. Gracchus, frs. 43, 
58, Titius, fr. 2. Cicero brought the form to a high point 
in speeches like in Pisonem. Caesar’9 Anticatones (Suet. 
Jul. 56. 5) are a different form of the same genre, and the 
pamphlet-literature of the Empire, including forgeries 
like the pseudo-Sallust invectiva in Cireronem. A stock 
series of inventions, suitable for such compositions, can 
be traced from the fourth century in Greece to the fifth 
century A.n. in Rome. (On all this, sec especially R. G. M. 
Nisbet’s edition of Cicero’s in Pisonem , 192 ff.) 


3- The Law: One of the XII Tables provided execu- 
tion for libel and slander (Cic. Rep. 4. 11). At a much 
later stage came the praetorian edict: ne quid infamandi 
causa fiat , si quis adversus ea fecerit , prout quaeque res erit , 
ammadvertam (O. Lenel, Das Edictum Perpetuum 3 (1927), 
Tit ulus 35. 193). This is dated by Daube (see biblio- 
graphy) between 200 and 100 B.C. It is put in a peculiarly 
cautious form, since libel-legislation is very open to 
abuse. Daube considers that this edict was concerned 
with inf amia in the narrow technical sense and that it was 
later (from about the second half of the first century B.c.) 
assimilated to the general edict for z niuriae. The question 
is highly complex and difficult. It is not known under 
what procedure Naevius w r as imprisoned ; it was probably 
under a form of the law in the XII Tables. But, in spite 
of the meagre evidence, it is not reasonable to reject the 
story of his imprisonment, from which he was rescued by 
tribunician action (Gell. 3. 3. 15, who adds the further 
explanation that he expiated his sin hy two plays written in 
prison — no doubt an attempt to harmonize the romantic 
fiction of the prison-plays with the meagre report of 
Ihe legal circumstances). He was forced to leave Rome 
hy the Metelli (not necessarily by legal proceedings). 
There is no justification for talking of Naevius attacking 
‘the Government’, or of ‘the State’ taking action against 
him. At most it was a matter of sectional family-politics. 
The next cases known are of success hy Accius and failure 
hy Lucilius to obtain a trial against a writer of mimes 
under the actio imunarum for mention hy name from the 
stage (which shows with what caution the practois allowed 
trials in such cases). There was no distinction between 
libel and slander, and Lucilius’ ability to escape im- 
peachment for his lampoons should not he attributed 
simply to their being in written documents (for Cntullus 
also escaped), which would he an uneasy distinction to 
make in Roman literature; the explanation lies more in 
the social status of men like Lucilius ar.l Catullus. Reply 
would be in like kind (see l’ollio’s icply to Octavian, 
Macrob. Sat. 2. 4. 21). There would he many reasons for 
not attempting a libel action (in ancient times or in 
modern), and one would he the influence (i.e. auctoritas) 
and friends of one’s opponent. Another would be that 
such compositions, w r ithin limits, were recognized types 
of literary composition in which criteria of truth and 
falsehood were known lo he inapplicable. The same con- 
sideration would apply to speeches like in Pisonem , with, 
perhaps, in addition something analogous to the concept 
of a privileged occasion, which attached to meetings of 
the Senate. Horace in Sat. 2. 1 has an amusing discussion 
of libel with the great lawyer Trcbatius who advises 
against it as liable to prosecution. The imperial system 
intioduced the added complication of maie\tas (q.v.), 
and Augustus is usually credited with subsuming libel 
under this procedure (cf. Tac. Ann. 1. 72), but in Ann. 4. 
34, Crcmutius is made to express a different view of 
Augustus. Clinatius Maternus in the Dialogus of Tacitus 
was clearly getting away with a great deal of dubious 
political comment in his tragedies, and the action of 
Augustus should not be credited with too much precision. 
A rather different aspect of the law was dealt with hy the 
lex Remmia (date unknown) de calumnia (more or less on 
malicious prosecution) : little is known about its working 
and the difficulty of proof will have restricted actions 
under it (see Landgraf on Cic. pro Rose. Am. 55). 


A H J Greemdge, Inf anna (1R94); H- Uscncr, Rh. Mus. iqoo, 
iff (— Kl. Schr . 4. 35b ff-); K Fraenkcl, CRiomon 1925, 105 fl 
( — KL Reitrdge 11. 307 ff.); L. Robinson, Freedom of Speech in the 
Roman Republic (1941); A. Momiglianu, fRS 1942, 121 ff ; D. 
Daube, Am del congresso iniemaz. di dinttu romano, 11)48 
(195 0,413 ff. (very important and not known to the next two author); 
R. E. Smith, CQ 1951, 160 ff.; H. H. Mattingly, 'Naeviu* and the 
Metelli', Hut. (i960), 414 ff. (a rather violent treatment of the evi- 
dence); R. G. M. Nisbet, Cicero, in Pisonem (1961), eap. 192 ff. 

G. W. W. 
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LIBELLUS was a petition to the Emperor by a party to 
a judicial suit at Rome. It was answered by a subscriptio 
appended toit, which the Emperor himself signed (S.H.A. 
Comm. 13). The official who dealt with hbelli was the 
a libel l is, who was a personal secretary of the Emperor. 
The post of a libcllis no doubt existed from the time of 
Augustus, but it is prominent first under Claudius, when 
it was held at first, perhaps, by Polyhius (Sen. Con- 
solatio ad Polybiurn 6. 5) and then by Cnlhslus. It was in 
the hands of freedmen until the reign of Hadrian, after 
which its holders were equites (S.H.A. Hadr. 22). The 
jurists Papinianus and Ulpianus (1) (qq.v.) held the post. 

J. P. U. 

LIBER PATER, Italian god of fertility and especially 
of wine, commonly identified with Dionysus (q.v.). 
Concerning his origin and relation to Jupiter (I. Liber) 
divergent views have been held, see Wissowa, RK 
138; Altheim, Hist. Rom. Rel. 125, 149. Hut it is certain 
that he was an independent god when the festival 
calendar was completed, lor it contains his least, the 
Liberaha of 17 Mar. He had, however, no temple, or 
none of any importance, in Rome (see Platner-Ashby, 
316, 321). This may be explained by the tact that his 
feast would be chiefly rustic and have little* to do with the 
city. Accoidmg to Verg. G. 2. 385 if. it was a merry 
occasion, and characterized by crude songs, doubtless 
traditional, and the use of masks, which apparently were 
hung on trees; they may have been intended to scare 
away evil influences. 

Liber had, however, an important cult in Rome along 
with his partner Libera as associate of Ceres on the 
Aventine (rf. CLHlis); but we have too little information 
about the ritual there to say anything definite about 
the manner of his worship. It appears to have been 
Greek in origin, like everything ahout that temple. 

By a sort of play on woids {Liber —hbrn ) the Liberaha 
became a lavouiite day for boys to put on the toi>a vinlis 
(Ov. Fast. 3. 771). It was a day of feasting (Wissowa, 
op. cit. 299), but the native and Greek elements are not 
easily dissociated. 

He has no mythology of Ins own, simply taking over 
that of Dionysus. 

A. iiruhl, Liber Patn (Paris, iyqj). H. J R. 

LIBERTAS, the personification of personal liberty, the 
condition of a free man. She was given u temple in or 
ahout 238 n.c. by Ti. Sempronius Gracchus, consul 
in that year, on the Avcntme (Livy 24. 16. 19); it was 
restored by Augustus {Mon. Ancyr . 4, 6; 10, 11 of the 
Greek version). Here, as commonly, she was associated 
with Jupiter, like Liber (q.v.): {uedem) Jouis Libertatis 
(Augustus ibid., but cf. Platner-Ashby, 296 1.). How 
old her cult is we do not know, but certainly later than 
the ‘calendar of Numa’, which contains no mention of 
her. Under the Empire libertas comes to mean political 
liberty, not only in republican declamations, as Lucan 
7. 432 If., but in official language, to signify constitu- 
tional government, especially as opposed to usurpation 
or tyranny (for a full discussion, see Ch. Wirszubski, 
Libertas as a Political Idea at Rome (195°)- H. J. R. 

LIBITINA, Roman goddess of burials, which were 
registered at her grove; Dion. Hal. Ant. Rom. 4. 15. 5, cf. 
Plut. Quaest. Rom. 23. Both identify her with Venus 
(q.v.), a mere confusion with Lubentina. 

Sec Latte, RR 138 and 185, n. 2. 

LIBRARIES. I. Greek. In the article on books it is 
noted that writing was available well before the date of 
composition of the Homeric poems, but that the earliest 


books probably existed only for the use of rhapsodists, 
actors, singers, and the like. There is 110 trace of a reading 
public until about the end of the fifth century. Athcnacua 
(1.4) names Polycrates of Samos and Pisistratus as tradi- 
tional owners of collections of hooks, but lie may be 
gratuitously crediting them with the habits of the cultured 
Hellenistic despot. Euripides owned hooks (ibid.), and 
Socrates refers to the accessibility ol hooks (PI. Ap. 26 d, 
Phd. 97 b, 98 b; Xen. Mem. 1. 6. 14), but evidently 
reading and the ownership of books were far fiom 
common, und provided the basis of Aristophanic jests 
at 'highbrows 1 (Denniston, CQ 1927, 117). In the fourth 
century Aristotle {Rhet. i4iV»i2) recognizes the existence 
of authors whose works were intended to he read (iW- 
yvtuim Kol) rather than recited, naming the dramatist 
Chaercmon and the lyric poet Licymnius. 

Strabo’s statement (13. 1. 54) that Aristotle was the 
first collector of hooks and taught the kings of Egypt how 
to arrange a library can only mean that a carefully organ- 
ized library, essential to the methods of Aristotelian re- 
search, was first set up in the Lyceum, and that this 
provided a model for Alexandria. It is significant that 
Athens had to wait till the second century n.c., and tor 
the munificence of a Ptolemy for its first public library 
UG h z . 1009-J Hesperia 1947, 170). Beyond doubt the 
foundation of the Library at Alexandria marks an epoch 
m bibliographical history. It appears to have been 
founded, in connexion with the Museum, by Ptolemy 1, 
under the direction ot Demetrius of Phalerurn, but 
greatly extended by Ptolemy 11 , whom some regarded as 
the real founder. It is variously said to have contained 
from 100,000 to 700,000 volumes (Ansteas, ed. Thackeray 
ap. Swete, Introduction to the O.T. in Greek, 520; also ed. 
P. Wcndland (Teubnur) and Meecham (1935); Tzetzes 
ap. Ritschl, Opusr. i. 8, Die alexandrimsche Bibhotheken ; 
Gell. 6. 17 ; Amm. Marc. 22. ih); but book-counting is 
notoriously an inexact science. At its head weie placed u 
series ot distinguished scholars, Zenodotus, Eratosthenes, 
Aristophanes ot Byzantium, Aristarchus; Callimachus 
and Apollonius Rhodnis worked there, but were appa- 
rently not chief librarians. It became the great centre of 
literature in the Hellenistic world, and the practice of its 
copyists was probably decisive in the forms of book- 
production. Classified catalogues (im'd/rf?) of its contents 
were drawn up under the direction of Callimachus, and 
no doubt continued by his successors. A second, smaller 
library was established at the Sernpeum. 

According to Plutarch {Cues. 49) the great library was 
burnt when Caesar was besieged in Alexandria. Dio 
Cassius (42. 38), however, says only that the ‘store- 
houses of com and books’ were so destroyed. Later 
legend magnified this into the total destruction of the 
great Library, or of both libraries (Sen. Tranq. 9; Oros. 
6. 15; Gell. 6. 17); hut this is very improbable. 

The chief rival of the Alexandrian Library was that 
of Pergamum, founded by Eumcnes II (r^e hooks). This 
is said to have contained 200.000 volumes when Antony 
presented it to Cleopatra (Plut. Ant. 58). Perseus of 
Macedon had a library (Pint. Aem. 28) ; and no doubt there 
were also libraries in the other principal Hellenistic towns. 

Of private libraries there is little mention. The dis- 
coveries of literary papyri in Egypt are proof of private 
collections of hooks; but no particulars are on record. 
A third-century papyrus from the Fayum contains a 
fragment of an inventory of a library, comprising 132 
rolls of philosophy (100 opisthograph) and 296 of 
medicine {Arch. Pap . 11. 277). With the beginning of 
the Hellenistic age the habit of reading set in, and 
libraries, public and private, seem to have become 
common. Specialist libraries were attached, e.g., to the 
medical school at Cos and to the A^clepieion near 
Pergamum ; synagogues and later churches had their own 
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libraries (as did gymnasia), the latter being the genesis of 
the great monastic libraries. 

II. Latin. At Rome, apart from archives of official 
documents, there is no trace of libraries before the first 
century b.c. Lucullus is recorded to have possessed a 
large library, which he made freely accessible, especially 
to Greeks (Pint. Luc. 42). Atticus and Cicero had 
considerable collections of books. Caesar commissioned 
Varro to assemble a library for him (Suet. Iul. 44), 
but the project was not consummated. The first pub- 
lic library in Rome was founded by C. Asinius Polho 
(Pliny, HN 7. 30. 1 15 ; 35. 2. 10); but the decisive impulse 
was given by Augustus, who founded two libraries, one 
(the Porticus Octaviae) in the Campus Mart ms, the other 
on the Palatine. Both were connected wth templeR and 
comprised separate Greek and Latin libraries and a hall 
or reading-room in which conversation was possible 
(Gcll. 13. 19). This model was generally followed. 
Tiberius, Vespasian, and Trajan built libraries in Rome, 
and Hadrian at Athens, all in connexion with temples. 
Eventually there are said to have been twenty-six in 
Rome alone, and the gift of a library to a provincial town 
was u recognized form of public munificence. The 
Younger Pliny gave one to Comum (Ep. 1. 8. 2), and 
remains of libraries, also the result of private benefac- 
tions, have been found at Ephesus and Timgad. 

Private libraries also became so fashionable that Seneca 
( Trartq . 9) declares that a library is considered ns essential 
to a house as a hath, and that the idlest people fill their 
houses with books from mere ostentation. The Sudu (s.v. 
‘Epaphroditus’) mentions a private library of 30,000 
volumes. A specimen of a private library was found in the 
excavation of Herculaneum in 1752. It was a room about 
12 ft. square, lined with bookcases ornamented with inlaid 
woods. In the middle was a table for readers. In the 
presses ( plutei , armaria) of such libraries the rolls lay 
on shelves or in pigeon-holes (nidi, joruli), or stood in 
boxes ( tapsae , senma) with projecting tituli. Portraits of 
authors were often inserted in the woodwork of the 
presses, or stood as busts upon them. The Younger 
Pliny had a bookcase let into the wall of his bedroom 
(Ep. 2. 17. 8), a fashion afterwards followed in medieval 
monasteries. 

J. W. Clark, The Care nj Books (1900), ch. 1 ; Dziatzko in PW, 
■.v. 'Hibliotlickcn' , \V. Schuhart, Das Buck bet den Gnechen u. 
Rbmern 1 (1921); C. WciulcI in RAC ii, s.v. K G. K. ; C, H. R. 

LIBRI COLONIARUM (or libri regionum). Two lists 
of regions and colonies in Italy, the first also including a 
chapter on Dalmatia, are preserved in the carpus grnmati- 
corum (see CKOMArici). They contain historical, legal, 
and agrirnensorial information; much of the history is 
incorrect or doubtful, so that some of the rest loo has 
come under suspicion. Recently, however, the section on 
Apulia has been shown by air photography and ground 
survey to be substantially true. 

T. Mommsen, Herme\ 1883, 173 IT. ; F.. Pais, Stona della colnntz- 
zazione dt Roma ant tea (1923J. O. A. W. 13 . 

LIBURNI, an Illyrian people on the cast coast of the 
Adriatic, once occupied a large part of the coast of lllyri- 
cum (Strabo 6. 2. 4) but by the Roman period they were 
confined to the sector between the R. Arsia (modern 
Rafa ) on the west side of Istria and the Titius ( Krka ), 
where the territory of the Delmatae began. The Liburni 
were famous as seafarers, especially as pirates (Livy 10. 
2. 4), and invented the libuma (or liburnica) t a warship 
adopted by Octavian at Actium. J. J. W. 

LIBYA was in Homer ( Od . 4. 85-9) merely a narrow 
piece of land west of Egypt ; but later it became the Greek 
name for the modern continent of Africa. The relation of 
Libya to Asia was at first in dispute. Until c. 500 li.c. it 
was regarded as part of Asia; when it came to be regarded 


as a separate continent its frontier was drawn along the 
Nile, or to west of Egypt, but after Herodotus it was fixed 
at Suez. 

The north coast was opened up by the Phoenicians, 
and a Carthaginian, Hanno (q.v. 1 ; c. 490?), followed the 
Atlantic coast to Sierra Leone (or perhaps Kamerun). 
The east coast was known to the early Egyptians as far as 
Somaliland ; in the first two centuries A.D. Greek pioneers 
sailed to C. Delgado. The story that Phoenicians had 
circumnavigated Libya (Hdt. 4. 42) found little credence, 
and the attempt by Eudoxus (q.v.) to sail round ended in 
failure. 

Inland exploration was carried on under the Ptolemies 
by way of the Atbara and Blue Nile to Abyssinia; some 
Roman soldiers under Nero reached the swamps of the 
White Nile to the south of Khartoum. But these obstruc- 
ted further advance, and it was probably by journeys from 
the east coast that knowledge was obtained ol the ‘Moun- 
tains of the Moon* (Kilimanjaro and Ruwenzori?) and 
lakes (Victoria and Albert Nynnza) of central Africa, 
and of the Nile’s sources. The Sahara was trnversed c. 
500 u.c. by some natives from Tripoli, who found the 
Niger near Timbuctoo (Ildt. 2. 32-3); a Roman officer, 
Julius Maternus (t. a.d. 100?), reached the Sudanese 
steppe, probably near Lake Chad. But there is little 
evidence of trans-Saharan trade before the Middle Ages. 

There was, until at least Alexander’s lime, a strange 
but widespread belief that east Africa outside the Red 
Sea was joined to north-west India (see nill). After 
Alexander’s explorations had disproved this idea, 
better informed people believed that Africa continued in- 
definitely southwards. But in the general opinion of the 
Greeks Libya was a right-angled triangle (with the right 
angle at Suez); it lay wholly north of the equator (its 
southernmost parts being too hot to inhabit), and it was 
water-girt. But later exploration of the east coast suggested 
the theory (accepted by Ptolemy) thai east Africa was 
joined by land to SE. Asia. 

Cary-Warmington, Fxplorers 45 ff., 62 fT., 86 fF., 165 ff (Pdicun) 
61 11 , notT., zoz ff. Foi the Romans in AlRcnH anil l.ibya see 
especially J. Ilaradrz, Fnssaturn A^/rtcae (1949), R. G Goodclnld 
und J. R VV.-l’erhins, JRS 1949, ki H., and Guodt hi Id , JRS 1950, 
off.; also Mon. Ant. 1951; R. E. M. Wheclci, Rome beyond the 
mperial Frontiers (1955), ny lb Ii. H. W. 

LICENTIUS, of Thagaste, friend and (probably) rela- 
tion of St. Augustine, to whom (a.d. 395) he addressed 
154 hexameters, declaring himself unable to understand 
Varro’s encyclopaedia without St. Augustine's guidance, 
and asking for a copy of the latter’s work De Musica. 
The poem is preserved with St. Augustine’s reply (Aug. 
Ep. 26 g). It hardly justifies St. Augustine’s description 
of Liccntius as ‘poeta pacnc perfectus’, its language being 
unoriginal and often obscure; its prosody, however, is 
fairly correct (shortening of final a, ns is usual in late 
poetry; actual mistakes ‘Pelopum’, ‘Mac&tidum’), and 
the hexameter is built with care (no spondee word in the 
first foot, etc.). 

See Raehrcna, FPR 413-19; M. Zclzncr, De carmine Licentit 
(disa. Breslau, 1915)1 G. Hardy, L' Annie thiol. 14 Aur. 1954. 55 ff. 

6. S. 

LICINIUS (1, PW 31a), Valerius Licinianus, born 
of peasant stock in (new) Dacia, a comrnde-in-arms of 
Galerius. At the conference of Carnuntum in a.d. 308 he 
was created Augustus of the West to replace Severus, 
killed by Maxentius. He made no effort to remove the 
latter or to contest Constantine’s assumption of the title 
of Augustus in Gaul, and thuB controlled only the Illyrian 
provinces. On the death of Galerius in 31 1 he prepared 
to contest the inheritance of the eastern provinces with 
Maximinus, but concluded peace on the Hellespont on 
the basis of uti possidetis. In 3 12 he formed a close alliance 
with Constantine, marrying his sister, Constantia, and, 
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after Constantine had destroyed Maxentius, himself con- 
quered Maximinus (313). In 314 or 316 he quarrelled 
with Constantine, lost a sharp but indecisive war, ceded 
part of Illyricum, and allowed his nominee, Valens, to fall. 
In 317 his infant son, Licmius, was made Caesar with 
Constantine’s sons Crispus and Constantine II. From 
c. 320 new difficulties arose. Licinius withdrew his favour 
from the Christians, which he had agreed upon with 
Constantine at Milan in 313, and revived the persecution. 
In 324 Constantine attacked and won decisive victories 
on land and sea. Licinius was sent into retirement at 
Thessalonica, then accused of plotting, and put to death. 
His colleague, Martinian, fell with him. 

P. M. Dninn, R 1 C vii, 64 ft. II. M. ; B. H. W. 

LICINIUS (2) IMBREX, Latin poet, called by Gcllius 
‘an old writer of comedies’, whose palliuta entitled Neaera 
he cites (13. 21. 16; 15. 24). 

LICTORES were attendants, ranking higher than the 
viatores and lower than the scribae (see apparitoues) and 
accensi , who formed part of the apparitio of Roman 
magistrates, priests, and certain other persons. The main 
body was that of the lictorcs qui magistratibus apparent 
who formed a corporation divided into several decuries 
each under the presidency of ten men. Lictors drawn 
from this body accompanied holders of impertum at all 
times in and out of Rome, proceeding before them in 
single file and each bearing a bundle of fasces (q.v.) on 
his left shoulder. Their function was to announce the 
approach of the magistrate, clearing everyone except 
Vestals and nuitrunae from the path, and to implement his 
right of arrest, summons, and in early times execution. 
Their number varied according to the nature of the 
magistrate’s impenum . In the late Republic lictors were 
also provided from the same body for such men as pnvati 
holding public games and travelling senators, but they 
are unlikely to have carried fasces. Lictors drawn from a 
separate decury of lictorcs curiatii attended certain reli- 
gious officials and were responsible for the summoning of 
the comilia curuiia, while in the imperial age those from 
a third group — the lictorcs populares denuntiatores — at- 
tended at the games of the uuigistri vicorum ( see virus). 
The institution of lictors vas of Etruscan origin. They 
were normally citizens of low birth. Their traditional 
dress was a toga in Rome, a red coat ( sagum ) out of Rome 
and in the triumphal procession, and a black mourning- 
dress at funerals. 

Mommsen, Rom. Staatir. i 1 .1 s 5 ft , 175 ft. See alio bibliography 
under 1 asci-s. t. S. S. 

LICYMNIUS (1), in mythology, brother of Alrmene 
and uncle of Heracles (q.v.). He was the only son of 
Elcctryon to escape the Taphii (sec Amphitryon), and 
when Amphitryon and Alcmene left for Thebes he 
accompanied them (Apullud. 2. 55. 57). He met his 
deatli when an old man at the hands of Tlepolemus 
II. 2. 661-2). The reason is variously given. Pindar 
(OZ. 7. 27 IT.) says Tlepolemus struck him in anger 'as 
he came from the bowers of Midea’, whether that means 
the town 01 his mother, Electryon’s concuhme; the 
reason for the quarrel is not given. Others, ns Diod. Sic. 
5. 59. 5, say it was an accident; but all agree that Tle- 
polemus left for Rhodes, where he founded the Dorian 
settlement, led his people before Troy (Homer, loc. 
cit.), and was killed by Sarpedon (II. 5. 628 ff.). H. J. R. 

LICYMNIUS (2), of Chios, dithyrambic poet and 
rhetorician, teacher of Polus (PI. Phdr. 267 c). Aristotle 
says that his works were better to read than to hear 
(Rh. I4i3 b i4). Also wrote on language (ibid. I4i4 b i5), 

Pane, Poet. Mel . Or. 768-73. 


LIGARIUS (PW 4), Quintus, one of three brothers of 
undistinguished family from Sabinum, was legatus in 
Africa under C. Considius Longus in 50 b.c. Left in 
charge of the province, he surrendered it in 49 to the 
Pompeian P. Attius Varus (q.v. 1), helped him to keep 
out L. Aelius Tubero (q.v. 1) who had been appointed 
governor by the Senate, and apparently remained with 
the Pompeians in Africa till 46, when Caesar captured 
him at Hadrumetum. Cicero and Liganus’ two brothers, 
who had supported Caesar in 49, pleaded for his recall, 
but Q. Aelius Tubero (q.v. 2), piqued by his father’s 
humiliation m 49, accused him before Caesar as a 
stubborn foe. Cicero defended him and he was lestored. 
In 44, however, he joined the conspiracy against Caesar. 
His brothers perished in the proscriptions; his own fate 
is unknown. 

Cicero, Lig Schanz Hosius i 430 f.; G. Wnlicr, Hut. 1950, goff.; 
R. A Bauman, The (Jr mien Matestatis (19*17), 143 ft. T. J. C. 

LIGHTHOUSES. Although the Piraeus had been 
indicated at night by open fires on columns in the fifth 
century b.c., and the use of towers as day beacons began 
in the Hellenistic age, the first true lighthouses seem a 
result of the growing commerce in the Roman Empire. 
The Pharos at Alexandria bore a lantern by the reign of 
Nero, and subsequently towers at the mouths of numerous 
harbours and on some dangerous coasts, as at Sestos, 
were crowned by lanterns or open fires within a wall. 
The largest such tower, the Alexandrian Pharos, built 
about 300-280 B.c. by Sostratus of Cnidos (Strabo 17. 
1. 6) 'for the safety of sailors’, rose 300 feet to the top of 
the clowning statue, and was composed of three stories, 
respectively square, hexagonal, and round. Other light- 
houses, apart from the Colossus at Rhodes, imitated this 
arrangement to some extent. The stump of a Roman 
lighthouse may he seen inside Dover Castle. 

H. Thiersch, Der Pharox von Alexandria (igoQ); M. tie Asin and 
M. L. Otero, Froc. Brit. Acad 1913, 277 ft., with four plates. 

C. G. S. 

LIGHTING. The ancients knew two methods: the 
burning of oil in a lamp (see lamps) and the combustion 
of a solid substance. In Minoan and in classical times 
lamps were preferred for indoor illumination, and in the 
Roman Empire they were sometimes employed for 
streets and on exteriors of buildings. The torch (Aafiird?) 
was more generally used out of doors and also for interiors 
during the early Iron Age. The Greek torch was generally 
of wood (Sat?), a branch or a bundle of twigs (Serrj). 
The Italians preferred candles of tallow ( candela ) or wax 
( cerens ), and the abundance of these materials explains 
the late adoption of the lamp in Italy. Lanterns were 
also freely used, candles or lamps enclosed within horn 
or (in imperial tunes) glass. Torches were also used for 
signalling in warfare. 

Forbes, Stud. Anc. Techno!, vi. F. N. P. 

LIGURIANS. Mentioned from Hecataeus onwards as 
the indigenous neighbours of the Greeks at Massiha. 
Their territory is first defined clearly (by Polybius and 
Livy) for the time of Roman expansion in northern Italy 
during the third century u.c. They were then allies of 
the Celts and occupied lands adjacent to them: along the 
coast from the Rhone to the Arno and inland as far as the 
Durance and the mountains Houth of the Po. Roman 
campaigns between 238 and 117 B.C. reduced to submis- 
sion Ligurian tribes throughout this area. After Ligurian 
support of Mago (q.v. 2) c. 205-203, the most important 
Roman successes were against the Cisalpine Ingauni and 
Apuani in 181 and 180 (40,000 Apuani were deported to 
Samnium), against the Alpine Staticlli in 173, against the 
Deciates and Oxybii around Nice in 154 (after Massiliun 
appeals for help against Ligurian pirates), and against the 
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'Celtoligurian’ Salluvii and their allies near Aix in 123, 
after further Massilian appeals for help. This marked the 
major Roman success: only lesser Ligurian tribes re- 
mained unconqucrcd and the Roman Province was estab- 
lished. By this time, the western Ligurians at least had 
become thoroughly Celticized and Strabo (4. 6. 3) refers 
to the Salluvii and other tribes near Massilia as Celto- 
ligunan or simply Celtic. 

Liguria formed one of the Augustan regiones of Italy. 
The history of the Ligurians before the third century H.c. 
is obscure. Contemporary classical writers simply men- 
tion them in passing and the traditional account in later 
works (most notahly Justin 43) is semi-mythical. Few 
ethnographic details are given by early or late authors. 
The principal account in Diodorus Siculus (5. 39) insists 
on the toughness of the Ligurians, both male and female, 
and of their environment. 

Despite claims that some words or place-names (e.g. 
those ending in -asco, like Giuhiasco ) are diagnostically 
Ligurian, the existence of any Ligurian language is still 
hypothetical. 

Relevant archaeological evidence is scanty and impre- 
cise, and it is not possible to equate any archaeological 
culture with the historical Ligurians. However, Urn-field 
traditions, like those of neighbouring Alpine and Villa- 
novan groups, are prominent throughout the Ligurian 
area at the beginning of the Iron Age, with influences 
from the Greek colonists and from the La Tene culture 
north of the Alps appearing later. There is little evidence 
to support theories of a persisting Mediterranean Neo- 
lithic tradition in the area. 

A, Dcrtlielot, Rev. Arch. 1933. 72 ff ; 245 ff. Revue d'P.tudrs 
Ltg ures (iloulitrhcra), passim. F. R H. 

LILYBAEUM, the westernmost point of Sicily, was the 
site of a fruitless attempt at colonization c. 580 u.C. by 
Cnidians under Pcntathlus (Diod. 5. 9). A small Cartha- 
ginian settlement later grew up there, but Diodorus’ 
reference to it in 454 ii.c\ (1 1. 86) is probably mistaken. 
Its real importance began in 396, when the Carthaginians 
established it as a city to replace Motya (q.v.), sacked by 
Dionysius I (q.v.). It became a flourishing port and 
important Punic stronghold. Pyrrhus failed to take it 
(276), and it withstood a long siege by the Romans (250— 
241); cf. Polyb. 1. 41-59. After 241 it formed part of the 
Roman province of Sicily as a cii'itas decumana and the 
headquarters of a quaestor; Cicero resided there in that 
capacity and thought it a 'civitas splendidissima’ ( Verr . V. 
5. 10). It became a mumciptum under Augustus and a 
colonia under Pertinax or Scvcrus. The harbour was 
blocked in the sixteenth century, and modern Marsala 
covers only part of the extensive ancient city. 

Topocrafmiy. G Schmiedt, KuncaXo^ iqGi, 49 ff , with Rood 
phoiographs, recent excavations G. A. Ruggieri, Archaeology 19*57, 
131 ff. A. C». W. 

LIMES originally meant a pathway, especially the strip 
of open land along which a column of troops advanced 
into enemy territory. Hence, it came to mean a military 
road, with fortified posts and signal -towers, and finally 
a frontier. While Roman expansion continued, there was 
no thought of static frontiers. As expansion slackened and 
finally ceased the provincial garrisons gradually formed 
continuous frontier lines to facilitate control. After the 
conquest of the Wetterau Domitian constructed a series 
of wooden signal-towers along the Taunus. Physical 
barriers are first certainly attested under Hadrian: a 
palisade in Ractia and Upper Germany, stone walls in 
Britain and Numidia. Elsewhere, cloBe-spaced structures 
along rivers (lower Rhine, middle and lower Danube, 
upper Euphrates) or, in deserts, along a frontier road (Red 
Sea to Euphrates, controlling cross-frontier nomadic 
migration) ; in Dacia and Mauretania Tingitana, networks 


of forts without apparently strictly delimited frontier 
lines. In Upper Germany part of the line was ndvanced 
by Antoninus Pius, in Mauretania Caesaricnsis a more 
southerly line was occupied under Severus. The attempt 
to advance into Scotland, begun under Antoninus Pius, 
was abandoned under Caracalia. In Upper Germany the 
palisade was reinforced, probably under Caracalia, by an 
earth bank and ditch ( Pfahlgraben ), in Raetia it was re- 
placed by a stone wall ( Teufelsmauer ). On river frontiers 
legionary fortresses ( castra ) stood on the frontier line 
itself, elsewhere they lay back, usually with fortified road- 
communications to the frontier. The limes itself was 
held by auxiliary units and numeri , stationed in forts 
( castella ) with subsidiary posts ( Zwischenkastelle , mile- 
castlcs) and signal-towers between. Patrols along the line 
secured intelligence, signalled information, prevented 
petty raids, ensured customs collection but above all 
imposed political control, preventing contact between 
hostile outsiders and dissident elements within the 
Empire. The Walls in Britain, Germany, and Africa were 
not fighting platforms (there were no projecting towers 
to give enfilading fire); the enemy was met, wherever 
possible, in the open. The market created by frontier 
garrisons had a considerable economic effect. Settlements 
of traders grew up at legionary fortresses ( canabae , 
q.v.) and auxiliary forts (wri), reinforced increasingly 
by the families of soldiers and by settlement of vete- 
rans (the latter officially promoted by land-grants from 
the early third century, to encourage hereditary enlist- 
ment). Garrisons became less and less mobile in practice, 
and failed to stem barbarian invasion in the mid third 
century. The Upper German and Raetian frontiers were 
abandoned under Galhenus, Dacia under Aurelian. The 
frontiers were greatly strengthened under Diocletian and 
Constantine, but nevertheless imperial defence there- 
after depended mainly on the mobile Field Armies. For 
the late developments of frontier defence see eimitanei. 

Ci Foini in Ruggiero, Diz. Eptgr , n.v. For Germany, O. Hrogan, 
Arch. Joum 1935, 1 ff , W. Schleiei machcr, fJer tomische Limes m 
Deutschland (1961), with hibhogi.tphy. Foi Syiia, A. l’uidehnrd, La 
7 race de Rome dims le desert dr ,S yrtr (1934) For N . A f rim , J . Hu rad cz, 
Fussatun 1 Afiuaed’n i is, 1949)- W*r I Imam see under wal L OF H ADRIAN, 
wall OF ANIONINI'S For new research, see especially reports of 
Congresses of Homan Frontier Studies — The (.Congress of Roman 
Frontier Studies 1949 (cd. hnr Thrlcv, Dm ham, 1952), Carnuntma 
( Romnche Furuhungen m Niederoslerreich 111 , cd K Swohuda, Graz, 
1956); Limes- Studu n (Sc hr if ten dcs lnstituts fur Ur- und Fruh- 
geschithte dcr Schweiz, 14, cd U Finn -Helm l, H.isel, 1950), V Con- 
gressus Jnternatwruihs Limitts Romani Studimoruni (ed G. Novak, 
Zagreb, 1963); Stud ten zu den A/ilitargrertzen Roms (Vortrllgc dcs b. 
inicrnaLionalcn Limeskongrehhes in Suddeutschland, 19^17). 

A. M..J C M. 

LIMITANEI (or riparienses, ripenses) was a generic 
name for the frontier army of Constantine and his suc- 
cessors. It comprised cavalry ( cunet equitum , equites, alae), 
and infantry ( legumes , cuhortes , auxilia ), and was com- 
manded by duces. Its units were normally static, but on 
occasion they could be converted into regiments of the 
field army as pseudoconntatenses , or even sometimes up- 
graded into romitalenses. It is therefore unwise to dismiss 
it as a mere peasant militia. See comitatenses. 

Ft (irosse, Romische Mihtflrgeschichte (1920), 63 ff ; Jones, Later 
Rom , Emp. 98 ff., 649 11.; PW, ISuppl. xi, 876 fi. G. R. W. 

LINDUM ( Lincoln ) lay in the territory of the Coritani, 
whose capital was Ratae ( Leicester ) (q.v.). It began as 
a fortress for Lcgio IX Ilispana perhaps a little before 
A.D. 60 (Collingwood and Wright, RID 254—7, 260) and 
its mutiimenta may be referred to by Tacitus (Ann. 14. 
32). Soon after 71 this legion was advanced to Eburacum 
(q.v.) und Lindum seems to have been held by Legio II 
Adiutrix perhaps till c. 76 (RID 253, 258). Within the 
Flavian period and perhaps c. 90 a colonia was founded 
at Lindum (CIL xiii. 6679). The new town, with colon- 
naded main streets, small insulae, a piped aqueduct, and 
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notable sewers, occupied the site of the fortress, but later 
doubled its area. A wall with monumental gates was 
provided perhaps early in the third century. The town 
was an important road centre and enjoyed good water 
communications (Car and Fosse dykes, R. Withum); in 
the fourth century it was the seat of a bishopric and 
perhaps the capital of Flavia Caesariensis. 

I. A. Richmond,^ Arch.Joum. 1946, 26 ff., 64 ff. ; G. Webster, 
JHS 1940, 57 ff. , F. 11 Thompson, ibid. 1956, 22 ff ; Arch. Juurn. 
*954. 10 ^ ff- 1 F. Fetch, ibid 1960, 40 ff. ; J. (J. Mann, Antiquity 
lytn, 316 ff , Frcrc, Hrttanma, passim. 1. A. K.; S. S. F. 

LINUS (Aivos). An old and apparently mournful- 
sounding song (II. 18. 570, which shows that it was not 
always sung on mournful occasions, for there it is at a 
vintage; but it may be a lament for the ‘death' of the 
grapes, a custom widely paralleled, see Frazer, GB vii. 
216 and the whole chapter) contained the sounds aiAu'ov, 
interpreted as meaning ‘alas for Linus’. The song was 
called a Linus (Homer, ibid.), and the question was 
asked who Linus was and why he should lie bewailed. 
Argos said he was a son of Apollo and Psamathc, a local 
princess; she exposed him, he was devoured by dogs, 
and the city plagued by Apollo till satisfaction was made 
(Paus. 1. 43. 7 8). In central Greece, Linus was son of 
Amphimarus und Urania, killed by Apollo for saying he 
was as good a singer as the god (Paus. 9. 29. 6). A third 
variant made him Heracles’ music-teacher, whom bis 
pupil killed with a blow fiorn n cithara (Apollod. 2. 63). 
A favourite modern explanation (Fiazer, loc. cit.) is that 
aiAu'ov is Phoenician, at hum, ‘woe to us!’ This is not 
impossible, cf. lityfiisus. H. J. R. 

LIRIS, river of central Italy, called Garigliano below 
Interamna Lirenas (q.v.). Rising near the Fucinus Lacus 
(q.v.) it flows SSL. to Sora, turns sharply SSW., cascades 
picturesquely at I sola del Liri, and enters the Tyrrhenian 
through marshy country at Minturnac. Chief tributaries: 
Fibrenus (Cicero's natal stream: de leg. 2. 6), Trerus, 
Melpis, Hapidu. E. T. S. 

LITERARY CRITICISM IN ANTIQUITY. The 

arts of formal speech played a great part in ancient life, 
both in business and in pleasure. Instruction 111 oratory 
was provided by rhetoric (q.v.), and rhetorical teaching 
soon became influential in the work of historians and 
poets as well as speakers. Most ancient criticism is a by- 
product of rhetoric. Hence it is concerned with literature 
as producing an effect on an audience, not as the self- 
expression of an author. The idea, variously interpreted, 
that the poets ‘teach’ is seldom absent. With the notable 
exception of Aristotle’s Poetics , there is little general 
aesthetic theory. It is a very different thing from most 
modern criticism. 

2. The early poets made pronouncements on their 
profession. 'The art of Homer and Hesiod was a gift of 
the Muses, who inspired their poet, knew all things, and 
could tell false tales as well as true ( 11 . 2. 484-92, Od. 8. 
479 ff., Hcs. Theog. 1-104). Pindar is the irpo<f>riT-qs of the 
Muses (fr. 137 Bowra), his aatftla is the product of endow- 
ment ( 4 >vd), not mere technique (C. M. Bowra, Pindar 
(1964), ch. i). Hesiod and Pindar criticize the falsehoods 
of the epic (Theog. loc. cit., Nem. 7. 20 ff.); so, with much 
more trenchancy, do the philosophers (e.g. Xenophanes, 
fr. 11). Allegory (q.v.) helped for the defence. The notion 
of inspiration (cf. Democr. fr. 18, 21) and the tendency to 
find fault with myth, usually on moral grounds, are the 
two main critical attitudes to poetry which Plato’s genera- 
tion inherited, though the paradox of Gorgias on the 
dndTTj of tragedy (‘the deceived is wiser than the un- 
deceived . . Plut. Deglor. Ath. 348 b-c) and the saying 
of Simonides that ‘poetry is silent painting’ (ibid. 346 f) 


perhaps indicate different lines of reflection. The contest 
between Aeschylus and Funpides in Aristophanes’ Frogs 
contains not only a moralizing element, but the essentials 
of the distinction between ‘high’ and ‘low’ styles which 
became an important tool of later critics (F. Wehrli in 
Phyllobolia fur P. von der Muehll (1946), 9 ff.). 

3. Plato devalued inspiration (Ion, Meno, Phaedrus ) ; he 
also (Republic, Laws) developed the educational criti- 
cism of poetry and music. He thought that the spectacle of 
degrading emotion nourished the same emotion in the 
hearer. He severely criticized the amoral technicalities 
of contemporary rhetoric (q.v. §2). His superb quality 
us a critic is shown most clearly by his gift of parody 
(Symposium, Phaedrus, Menexenus), in which Aristophanes 
is his only rival. 

4. Aristotle’s Poetics , the fountain-head of most later 
criticism, is in part an answer to Plato; this is the point 
both of the improved and very important analysis of 
/ng-rjais (imitation) and of the much-debated doctrine 
that tragedy effects the Kn.Qa.pai 9 of pity and fear. Aris- 
totle does not theorize without detailed observation, and 
though he hardly gives the impression of an instinctively 
sensitive judge, he is an extremely acute one. IIis dis- 
cussions of apapTia — the tragic hero’s mistake or flaw — 
mpnrfTCLa (‘reverse’), and avuyvutpiais (recognition) touch 
fundamental principles of dramatic construction. The 
contrast (1459)’ 15) between the Iliad as a poem of emo- 
tion ('miQ-qTiKov) and the Odyssey as a poem of character 
( rjOiKuv ), moralized and realistic, is of great significance 
for later criticism (compare and contrast ‘Longinus’ 9. 
13-15). Pew texts of the length have been so much de- 
bated; and this is a tribute to the seminal quality of the 
thought even more than to the difficulties of interpreting 
a book which must be in some sense a set of lecture notes. 

5. Throughout the Hellenistic and Roman periods, 
with their various swings in taste and the running battle 
between classicism and modernism (to Kaivooirovbov, 
‘Longinus’ 5), criticism retained its rhetorical character. 
Theophrastus’ remark (fr. 64 Wimmer) that Auyoj 
directed npos rd npayfiara is the pursuit of philosophers, 
while poets and orators are both concerned with Aoyor 
in its relation to the audience, is fundamental. Conviction 
is the poet’s aim as well as the orator's. It follows that the 
form of his work may be judged apart from its content; 
like the orator, be may have a good case but not know 
how to present it. Rhetoricians indeed used poets freely 
as examples; they treated them as having more freedom, 
in language and in invention, but as playing essentially 
the same game. 

6. It was therefore natural that the main achievement 
of this long period should be new refinement in the dis- 
cussion of style, (i) The contrast between ‘high’ and ‘low* 
(cf. Frogs) developed, under Theophrastus or soon after, 
into a system of three types (xopoKTi/pcs). The inter- 
mediate type, originally thought of as a golden mean, 
was identified with the smooth, flowing style of Isocrates, 
with the result that the three x a P aKT Ijp*s (ia;p'" 5 ‘< yAa^upo? 
or dv0t)p6s, fieyaXonpeir/js: genus tenue , floruium , grande) 
came to form a descriptive rather than a normative 
scheme. All kinds of writing could be classified on this 
principle: e.g. the representative historians were Xeno- 
phon, Herodotus, Thucydides. The system dominates 
later criticism; a locus classicus is Cicero, Orator 75-90. 
There were many variations and adaptations. Dionysius 
(q.v. 7) uses an analogous scheme to classify appoviai 
(types of word-arrangement); Demetrius (q.v. 17) has 
a four-style system which may be original; in ‘Longinus’ 
(q.v.), the most congenial and, after Aristotle, the most 
influential of the Greek critics, vifjo s (‘the Sublime’) is 
described largely with the help of the traditional accounts 
of the high or grand style, though it is clearly a concept 
which does not fit into the scheme, (ii) There was also the 
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doctrine of the apcral virtutes dicendi . These had 

been enumerated by Theophrastus, following up Aris- 
totle’s Rhetoric , as cX\T)viop.6s (good Greek), oa<f>^v€ia 
(clarity), to npinov (appropriateness), and xaraoKcv tj 
( elaboration, omatus ); in Dionysius (e.g. Eptstula ad 
Pompeiurn 3) these are reinforced by additional {cniOcrot) 
excellences, most of which are appropriate to one or 
other type of writing rather than to writing in general 
(e.g. to peya Kai Oavp.aorov, logos, r)bovr) (charm)), (lii) A 
conflation of xapawrTjp-language with dper?) -language 
produced the elaborate system of J8«ru of the later rheto- 
ricians {see HERMOGENiiS 2). The critical interest of all 
this lies partly in the delicate metaphorical vocabulary 
developed, and partly in the application of theory to 
examples (so also with the figures, see rhetoric, GREEK, 
§ 4: see, e.g., ‘Longinus’ 17-29 for a group of traditional 
examples sensitively treated). 

7. Philosophers and scholars, as well as rhetors, con- 
tributed to Hellenistic criticism. (1) The Stoics (Ariston, 
Diogenes of Babylon) viewed poetry primarily as educa- 
tional, and in a sense continued Plato’s moralizing 
approach. Plutarch’s de audiendis poetis is in this tradition. 
(11) Epicurean theory is known mainly from Philodcmus 
IJtpi iroi^^xartov, book 5, extant on papyrus; he strongly 
criticizes the didactic approach, (lii) Alexandrian scholar- 
ship owed much to Aristotle (e.g. to Poet. 25). The great 
scholars used aesthetic as well as historical arguments in 
the discussions of authenticity which were among their 
main concerns. Dionysius is in the same tradition in the 
sense that his historical interests combined fruitfully with 
his rhetoric in the criticism of the orators. Many extant 
commentaries and scholia, nil the way down to Eusta- 
thius (q.v.), contain critical judgements of interest. 

8 . The Roman contribution is not a mere appendnge 
to Greek criticism; it has its own value and originality. 
In the great period of Latin literature (as in the days of 
the Old Comedy) criticism appears in topical writing in 
quite unacademic contexts; in Lucilius and Horace (as 
later in Persius and Petronius) it is an ingredient of satire. 
Horace {Sat. 1. 4, 1. 10, 2. 1; Epist . 1. 19, 2. 1, 2. 2) 
defended his own literary position, expounded literary 
history and finally {Ars Puetica ) built an epistle combin- 
ing a poet’s personal experience with the Peripatetic theory 
of Ncoptolcmus of Parium, known also from Pliilodcinus. 
The Ars mingles traditional precepts on the drama and 
views on the poet’s place m society with much individual 
wisdom and humour. It set a fashion followed in the 
Renaissance by Vida, Boilcau, Pope. 

9. Cicero’s achievement as a judge of oratory {see 
RHETORIC, LATIN, § 2) is unequalled by any Greek. Political 
oratory died with him; the age of the declaimers and 
rhetorical schools which followed produced critics of a 
different cast. The Elder Seneca (q.v.) makes many 
shrewd points in commenting on his favourite declaimers 
{see declamatio) , to many in the first century a.d. the 
sophisticated declamatory style was a symptom of 
decadence. Seneca’s son {Epist. 114) and Tacitus ( Dia - 
hgus) reflect interestingly on the moral, political, and 
intellectual muses of decline. With Quintilian, there is a 
return to Cicero’s ideals: the famous chapter (10. 1) in 
which Quintilian catalogues the authors to be read by 
the budding orator both summarizes traditional teaching 
IJcpL fiLfiyjae ws and shows u capacity for independent 
judgement. 

10. The writers of the second century — Gellius and 
Fronts— represent a further change in taste. They often 
prefer early poets and pre-Ciceronian prose-writers to 
the Ciceronian and Augustan classics. From now on, 
Latin literature becomes, os Greek had long been, back- 
ward-looking and archaistic. In the Late Empire scholia 
and commentaries on the classical writers (e.g. Servius 
on Virgil, Donatus on Terence) preserve the traditions of 


LITERATURE, LATIN 

rhetoric and criticism and enshrine many interesting and 
valuable judgements. 

In general, nee the articles on the authors mentioned. Early testa 
are usefully collected in G. Lanata, Poe tic a pre-Platomca (1963). 

Aristotle’s Poetics. I. lly water's commentary (1909) remains 
valuable, his text is superseded by R. Kassel's (1965). See also A. 
Rostagni’s edition (1945) and the useful short interpretation by II. 
House, Aristotle's Pttetics (1956). New commentary by D. W. I.ucbr 
( 1968). Many translations * eg. Rywatcr (igoy), G M A. Gruhe 
HU58); Longinus, On the Suhltme, cd. D, A. Russell (1964), 

On Plato, see P. Vicairc, Platon critique litttraire (i960). On 
Horace (and Neoptolcmus and Plulodemus), C O. Drink, Horace on 
Poetry (1963). 

(iiNFHAi. Surveys G. Saintsbury, History of Criticism 1 (igoo); 
J- W- H. Ailurih, Literary Oifirum in Antiquity (1934); K E. Sikes, 
The Greek View of Poetry (1931); J. D. Denniston, Greek Literary 
Criticism (anthology, in translation) (1924), J. F D’ Alton, Roman 
Literary Theory and Criticism (1931); G. M. A. Grube, ’The Greek 
and Roman Critics (1965). D. A. R. 

LITERATURE , GREEK, i. W. Schmid and O. 
St&hlin, Geschichte der griechischen literatur (in I. von 
Muller’s Handbuch). The latest volumes are: 

7th ed.: I. i. Die griechische Literatur vor der attischen 
Hegemonic (1929). 1 . ii. Die griechische Literatur in der 
Zeit der attischen Hegemonie vor dem Eingreifen der 
Sophistik (1934). 1 . iii. Die griechische Literatur zur 
Zeit der attischen Hegemonie nach dem Eingreifen der 
Sophistik, Erste Halfte (1 940). I. iv. ibid., Zwcite Halfte, 
Erster Abschnitt (1946). I. v. ibid., Zweite Halfte, 
Zvveiter Abschnitt (1948). 

6th ed. : II. i. Die nachklassische Peri ode der griechischen 
Literatur, Erste Halfte : Von 320 vor Christus bis 100 nach 
G hr is t us (1920). II. ii. Dir nachklassische Perwde der 
griechischen Literatur, Zweite Halfte: Von 100 bis 530 
nach Christus (1924). ‘Schmid-Stahlin’ is essentially a 
reference work, and does not lend itself to continuous 
reading. It contains full bibliographies. 

2. T. Sinko, Literatura grecka, 3 vols. in 6 parts 
(Cracow, 1931—54). This Polish work is on a scale com- 
parable to Schmid-Stahlin. Volume 111, dealing with 
Greek literature in the Roman and early Byzantine period, 
offers the most up-to-date treatment ot its subject. The 
extensive bibliographies may he consulted by those un- 
able to read Polish. 

3. F. Susenuhl, Geschuhte der griechischen Literatur 
in der Alexandnner-Zeit, 2 vols. (1891-2). Still funda- 
mental us a reference work, though its bibliographical 
information is out of date. 

4. K. Krumhacher, Geschichte der byzantinischrn 
J.iteratur von Justinian bis zum Ende des ns tr unit sc hen 
Reiches (527— 1453) 2 (1897), in I. von Muller’s Handbuch . 
Still the essential reference work on Byzantine Greek 
literature. For theological literature it is now supple- 
mented by 

5. H. G. Beck, Kirche und theolngische J.iteratur im 
byzantimsthen Reich (1959), in I. von Muller’s Handbuch, 
and for historical literature by 

6. Gy. Moravcsik, Byzantinoturcica 1 , vol. 1 (Berlin, 
iy 5 «)- 

7. A. Lcsky, Geschichte der griechischen Literatur 2 
(1963) and Engl. Transl., A History of Greek literature 
(1965), is an eminently readable and authoritative shorter 
study, with up-to-date bibliographical information. 
There are many shorter histories of Greek literature in 
English. The most informative is probably 

8. H. J. Rose, Handbook of Greek Literature from 
Homer to the age of Lucian 4 (1957). For the period after 
Lucian reference can still profitably be made to 

9. F. A. Wright, History of Later Greek Literature 

from the death of Alexander in 323 n c. to the death of 
Justinian in a.h. 563 (1932). K. R. 

LITERATURE, LATIN, i. M. Schanz, C. Hosius, 
G. Krilger, Geschichte der romischtn Literatur (in I. von 
Muller’s Handbuch ). The latest volumes arc: 
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4th ed.: I. Die rumisehe Literatur in der Zeit der 
Republik (1927). II. Die rlimische Literatur in der Zeit der 
Monarchie bis auf Hadrian (1935). 

3rd ed. : III. Die Zeit von Hadrian 117 bis auf 
Constantin 324 (1922). 

2nd ed. : IV. 1. Die romische Literatur von Constantin 
bis zur Gesetzgebungswerk Jus limans. Erste Halfte : Die 
Literatur des vierten Jahrhunderls (1914). IV. ii. ibid., 
Zweite Hfllfte: Die Literatur des funften und sechsten 
Jahrhunderts (1920). ‘Schanz-Hosius-Kruger’ is essen- 
tially a reference work, unsuitable for continuous reading. 
It contains full bibliographies. 

2 . W. S. TeufFel, Geschichte der rdmischcn Literatur , 
6th/7th ed. by W. Kroll and K. Skutsch, 3 vols. (1913- 
20). On a somewhat smaller scale than ‘Schanz-Hosius- 
Kruger’, this too is suitable for reference rather than 
reading. 

3. M. Manitius, Geschichte der lateinischen Literatur 
des Mittelalters, 3 vols. (1911-31), in 1 . von Muller’s 
Handbuch. Essential for study of medieval Latin litera- 
ture, but rather a collection of monographs than a uni- 
tary history. The most extensive treatment of Latin 
literature in English is offered by 

4. J. Wight Dull, Literary History of Rome from the 
Origins to the Close of the Golden Age (1909; 3rd cd. 
1 Q53, with corrected impression, i960, by A. M. Duff); 
and 

5. id. Literary History of Rome in the Silver Age, from 
Tibenus to Hadrian (1930). There are many shorter 
studies in English, of which the most generally useful 
is probably 

6. II. J. Rose, Handbook of Latin Literature 3 (1954). 
On the Latin literature of late antiquity and the Middle 
Ages the best shorter history is 

7. M. Ilelin, A History o f Mediaeval Latin Literature , 
transl. by J. C. Snow (U.S.A. 1949)- A longer, und most 
sensitive and perceptive survey of medieval Latin 
literature is given by 

8. J. de Ghellmck, Littcrature latine au tnoycn dge, 
2 vols. (1939), and 

9. id. L'Essor de la littcrature latine au Xll r siecle , 
2 vols. (1946). Fundamental for the study of late and 
mcdicvnl Latin poetry are 

10. F. J. K. Raby, A History of Christian-Latin 
Poetry 2 ( 1953), and 

11. id. A History of Secular Latin Poetry in the Middle 

Ages 2 , 2 vols. (i957)- R- to. 

LITERNUM, Roman citizen colony on the northern 
coast of Campania (q.v.), founded in 194 b.c. but soon 
derelict (Livv 34 4s ) " excavations near Logo di Patria. 
The disillusioned Scipio Afrnanus Maior retired and 
possibly was buried there (Livy 38. 52, 53 * 5 &; Sen. Kp- 
86). Later the Via Domitmna (q.v.), like the modern rail- 
way, somewhat increased its importance. E. T. S. 

LITIS AESTIMATIO, the assessment, made by the 
iudex (q.v.), of the amount of money which the unsuc- 
cessful defendant in a Roman civil action must pay to 
the plaintiff. In the formulary procedure (see law and 
procedure, roman, ii ) all actions, except those intended 
only to settle a preliminary question (actwnes prae - 
tudiciales : Gai. Inst. iv. 44), necessarily led to a con- 
demnatio for a money sum (Gai. Inst. iv. 48). There could 
be no order for specific performance or for the restitution 
of a thing, though it was open to the defendant to do so 
before judgment (Gai. Inst. iv. 1 14), and in some actions 
the condemnatw was made condi uonal on his not doing 
so, the plaintiff making his own assessment of the value 
(see vindicatio). In an action concerning title to property, 
if the defendant paid the litis aestimatio, the title thereby 
passed to him. B* N. 


LITURGY. At Athens in the fifth and fourth centuries 
B.C. certain public functions were compulsorily conferred 
upon the richer citizens and metics. Of these liturgies 
some, like the tnerarchy (q.v.), were occasional, others 
were imposed regularly, according to a fixed order of 
rotation. These included the choregia (q.v : the produc- 
tion of a chorus at the musical and dramatic festivals), the 
gymnasiarchy (see gymnasium), lariaais (the provision 
of a banquet for a tribe at festivals), apxtOewpia (the 
leadership of a public delegation to a foreign festival), 
lirirorpoffia (the maintenance of a horse by a knight). To 
some liturgies nominations were made by a magistrate, 
e.g. by the archon to the tragic choregia, to others by the 
tribes, e.g. to the cyclic choregia and i err lams. A person 
nominated might challenge another whom he considered 
better able to bear the expense, and the latter might 
either undertake the liturgy or exchange properties with 
his challenger, or appeal to the courts (see antidosis). 
A liturgy involved the holder both in personal service 
(though he might employ a deputy) and in expense. 
In some cases the State made an allocation, but this did 
not by any means cover the costs. 

In the Hellenistic age no clear line was drawn between 
apgal and Xfirovpytai. Both were filled by popular 
election ; neither imposed any obligatory expenditure in 
theory, hut both in fact often involved a heavy personal 
outlay; both might in the last resort be compulsorily 
imposed. Immunity was in this age often granted, not 
only from liturgies, but from magistracies, and the term 
'liturgy 1 came to denote minor offices, which were 
onerous hut did not carry much authority. 

In Roman municipal law a sharp distinction was drawn 
between fwnores and munera\ honnres qualified their 
holder for a seat on the council ; the immunitas conferred 
by the Roman government meant exemption from 
munera. These rules were nlso applied in the Greek East, 
and offices must therefore have been definitely classified 
into apyal nnd Xcirovpytai. In time the distinction 
became blurred; immunity (dAtirou/iy^aia) by the early 
third century included exemption from magistracies. 
By this time the most important nnd onerous liturgies 
were imperial, such as the collection of tribute. 

In Egypt a liturgy meant a compulsory State office. 
Compulsion was little used in the Ptolemaic or early 
Roman period, but from the latter part of the first 
century a.d. became commoner, till every post below the 
rank of orpaTTjyos or fiaoiAiKos ypafifiartv^ became a 
liturgy. Qualified persons were nominated by the scribes 
of the metropolis and villages to the strategoi, who them- 
selves appointed to lower posts, and for higher posts 
submitted the names to the cpistrategos , who drew lots 
between them. When councils were instituted in the 
metropolis, many of the more important officers were 
elected by them. 

V. Thumuei, De cirium Athemenstum mutimbus eorumque im- 
mumlate (1880), J. Ochlcr, PW, s.v. Teitourffia' P. Oerlel, Ihe 
Liturgie, Studien xur plolemdisrhen und kaiscrliehen Venvalfung 
Aegyptens (1917). A. If. M. J. 

LITYERSES. 'Some say that he wrr b son of Midas, 
and that he challenged all and sundry to a contest in 
reaping, and maltreated those who were overcome by him. 
But, encountering a stronger reaper, he met his death. 
Some say that it was Heracles who killed him’ (Pollux 
4. 54, who says that Lityerses is the Phrygian reapers* 
song). His source is uncertain, cf. Crusius in Roscher’s 
Lexikon , s.v. It would seem, therefore, to be a traditional 
song with a story to explain it, cf. ltnus. II J. R. 

LIVIA (PW 37) DRUSILLA, daughter of M. Livius 
Dmsus Claudianus (adoptive son of Drusus 2 ? ) and 
Alfidia, was born 30 Jan. 58 b.c. and in 43 or 42 married 
Ti. Claudius Nero (q.v. 3), whom she accompanied on 
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his flight after the Perusine War and to whom she bore 
Tiberius, the future emperor, and Drusus (3). In 39 Nero 
divorced her so that she could marry Octavian (Augustus), 
whose affection and esteem she retained throughout, 
although they did not have the children he longed for. 
She ruled his household with old-fashioned propriety, 
and her beauty, dignity, intelligence, and tact well fitted 
her for the high position which she presently filled as the 
consort of a monarch. Augustus valued her counsel, and 
was believed to have shown clemency to conspirators at 
her instance ( see cinna 4). Under his will she was adopted 
into the Julian gens and renamed Julia Augusta. After 
this her position was less happy; a desire to continue to 
exert influence seems to have caused some discord be- 
tween her and T iberius, and he was even supposed to have 
retired from Rome in a.d. 26 chiefly to he away from her. 
When she died in 29 he refused to execute her will or to 
allow her to be deified : the former omission was repaired 
by Gaius, the latter by Claudius. Though she was gener- 
ally popular with the Senate for her many kindnesses to 
individuals, there were always those who assigned to 
her the character of a ruthless intriguer (Gaius called her 
‘Ulixes stolatus’) and believed her to have had a hand in 
the deaths of Marcellus (q.v. 7), C. and L. Caesar (qq.v. 
6 and 7), Agnppa (q.v. 4) Postumus, and Germanicus 
(q.v.), and even to have hastened the end of Augustus 
himself. But, while her influence may well have helped 
Tiberius to power, it does not appear that these graver 
imputations rested on any solid evidence. 

Syme, Horn, Rev. and Tacitus, sec indexes; J. Cnrcopino, Passion et 
politique chez Its CJesars ( 1 958), 65 IT :T.l* Wisemnn, Hist 1965, 33 J L 
Iconography. W. II. Gross, luha Augusta (19(12). 

G. W. H.; T. J. C. 

LIVILLA (CLAUDIA LIVIA JULIA? PW Livii 38), 
daughter of Drusus (3) and Antonia (3), born c. 13 u.c., 
was married to C. Caesar (q.v. 7) and then to Drusus 
(q.v. 4). In 25 Scjanus (q.v.) asked Tiberius for her hand, 
but was refused. In 31 Tiberius was informed that she 
had been Sejanus’ mistress and had helped him to have 
Drusus poisoned; she was put to death. T. J. C. 

LIVIUS (1) ANDRONlCUS, Lucius. Accius (q.v.), 
whose chronology was at fault, said that Livius came 
from Tarentum, and there is no reason to think this 
false. He came to Rome as prisoner of war (perhaps after 
the surrender of Tarentum in 272 11. c.) ; on manumission 
he took his owner's name. The first performance of a 
play (probably a^ragedy) was in 240 u.c. (Cic. Prut. 72 — 
relying on the liber annalts of Atticus, who based his work 
on Varro’s researches). In 207 u.C. Livius was commis- 
sioned to compose a TtapOevt-Luv in Greek style after the 
Sibylline books were consulted (Livy 27. 37. 7 — pre- 
viously done in 217 b.c., Livy 22. 1. 16, when the author 
is unknown, and later in 200 B.c., Livy 31. 12. 5, when 
the author wns P. Licimus Tegula — presumably Livius 
was dead). In honour of this work of I ,ivius the temple of 
Minerva on the Avcntine was set aside as a place where 
writers and actors could meet and could make dedica- 
tions (Fcstus, s.v. scribas). The lengthy account in Livy 
7. 2. 3-12 which traces the origin of Roman drama 
from dramatic satura , with anecdotes about Livius, is 
untrustworthy and probably a construction, on Greek 
analogies, made about 100 H.c. 

Plays : the titles of some eight tragedies are known 
and indicate Sophoclean and Euripidean originals, but 
the fragments are very scanty. There is one fragment 
(20-22 R.) from the Kquos Traianus in cretics which is 
most plausibly identified as coming from a speech of 
Sinon - if so, Livius must have invented the practice of 
dispensing with the Greek choral odes and producing 
cantica of his own from trimeter monologues (thi9 practice 


was transferred then to comedy: see naevius, ennius, 
plautus, caecilius (i) Statius). Even less is known of 
his comedies but enough to show that, in contrast to 
Greek practice, he used the same pattern of senarius for 
both tragedy and comedy. 

Odyssta : this 'translation' of Homer’s Odyssey became 
famous and influential. It was composed in Saturnians, 
a poor substitute for the hexameter (cf. Ennius, Ann. 
213 fT. V.), but it wns clearly a work of great skill and 
some force. It was no ‘translation’ in fact : it was a Roman 
adaptation of Homer, with many happy inventions, 
e.g. the Muses became Camenae (fountain goddesses), 
fioipa ( Od . 3. 238) becomes Morta (a mysterious Italic 
goddess of death) ; the Roman use of patronymics adds 
a touch of solemnity, e.g. Movaa (Od. 8. 481) becomes 
diva Monet as film , Apollo becomes filius Latonas , etc. 
The high-flown effect of Homeric language is imitated 
by the use of archaisms, but Liviu9 seems to have avoided 
the temptation to invent compound adjectives (e.g. ttoXv- 
t/jotto? becomes versutus). 1 Iorace's characterization ( Epist . 
2. 1. i6fi) of early Roman poetry nam spirat tragicum 
satts et feliciter audet applies to Livius ; what was clearly 
lacking was the easy How and grace of Homeric com- 
position. 

E H. WflmiinBtnn, Remains of Old T^itin ii(u)jb), 2 ff (with iransl.). 

Plays. Rihbcck, TRF\ (JRF*, KJutz, Siam. Rom . Ft. i. 19 ff 
(tragedim). 

Odyssia. Morel FPL (1Q27), 7 ff. l^co, Oesch d. rbm. Lit (191.1). 
55 ff. E. I'rnrnkrl, PW Supnl v, 59H IT. S. Manotti, Livto Andro- 
nico e la traduzwne artistua (1952). G. W. W. 

LIVIUS (2, PW 9), Titus (Livy) (59 b.c.-a.h. 17 or 64 
B.c.-A.n. 12), the Roman historian, was born in Patavium 
(Padua) at the height of the old Venetic city’s prosperity 
and fame ; thus he grew up under the influence of stern 
Italian morality. We know little of his life. His daughter 
married a rhetorician, Magius, and his son may have 
been a writer, followed by Pliny. He himself wrote philo- 
sophical dialogues, historical in tendeiv y, and his advice 
on rhetoric to his son (Quint. 10. 1. 39) shows his place in 
the Ciceronian tradition. At Rome he gave readings of 
his work, and won Augustus' interest in his historical 
task (4. 20. 7) and respect for his republican sentiment 
(Tac. Ann. 4. 34) ; he encouraged Claudius in his historical 
studies (Suet. Claud. 41). He must have spent most of 
his time at work in Rome or in Padua, where he died. 

The history of Rome (ah urbe condita libri) was 
composed in 142 books. Books 1— v covered from the 
origins to the Gallic sack of Rome, vi-xv reached the 
beginning of the Punic Wars, xvi— xx treated the First 
Punic War, xxi-xxx the Second Punic War, xxxi-xlv the 
Macedonian and Syrian Wars. As the work grew under 
his hand the pentad and decade arrangement had to be 
modified. The destruction of Carthage appeared in book 
li, Ti. Gracchus in Ivu, the defeat of the Cimbri in 
lxviii, the opening of the Social War in lxxi, Marius’ 
death in Ixxx, Sulla’s death in xe, Caesar's consulship 
in cm, Pharsalu9 in cxi, Caesar’s death in cxvi, Actium 
in cxxxiu, the death of Drusus (9 b.c.) in cxlii. Books cix- 
cxvi were entitled belli civihs libri. 

The proem mm reflects the situation at Augustus’ 
accession to sole power; book i. 19. 3 was published after 
27 b.c. and before 25 B.c.; book xxvin. 12 presupposes 
Agrippa’s Spanish enmpaign of 19 u.C. Book lix followed 
Augustus’ quotation of Metellus’ speech on marriage in 
18 b.c. If book exxi was published after Augustus' death 
(a. 11. 14), it may have been accompanied by the sub- 
sequent books; for books cxxxiv-cxlii (from 28 u.c. to 
Drusus’ death in 9 u.c.) could well be deferred in publi- 
cation. 

Of this immense work only thirty-five books are 
extant: l-x, xxi-xlv. F'or the lost books we have a 
palimpsest fragment of book xci, cited fragments and 
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excerpts, and the epitomized, perhaps slightly ‘conta- 
minated’ tradition of the Periochae (q.v.) and the Oxy- 
rhynchus Epitome of books xxxvii-xl, xlviii-lv; also, in 
basis, the work of Florus, Granius Licinianus, Aurelius 
Victor, Eutropius and Festus, Orosius and Cassiodoms, 
Julius Obsequens. 

Livy stood at the peak of annalistic historiography, 
and was able to develop the work of the immediate post- 
Sullan annalists. Valerius Antias from the beginning, and 
Claudius Quadrigarius from the Gallic sack (book vi), 
appear to have provided the basis of composition ; they 
are cited regularly. The set annalistic arrangement 
allowed easy transition from source to source and the 
incorporation of episodic material ; m books i-x Licinius 
Macer, Aelius Tubero, and (indirectly) Fabius Pictor and 
Calpurnius Piso, in books xxi-xxx Coclius Antipater and 
Polybius, in xxxi-xlv Polybius, supplement Valerius 
Antias and Claudius Quadrigarius; afterwards Posido- 
nius, and perhaps Sulpicius Galba, Sisenna, Caesar, 
and Augustus’ Memoirs , among others, were used in 
the same way. 

In accordance with contemporary historiographical 
practice, Livy does not cite his authorities, except in 
cases of dispute or doubt, and often, e.g. in the com- 
parison of casualty figures, this may be conventional. As 
a rule he adapted the source material with scarcely more 
than literary and stylistic elaboration, apparently without 
‘contamination’ , if we may judge from his reproduction 
of Polybius and the common inconsistency of the annal- 
istic narrative. There is always a certain negligence in 
his treatment of context, with obvious discrepancies, 
repetitions, and chronological divergences; this is most 
striking in his use of Polybius, where the Olympiad 
yearly divisions are forced within the nairative based on 
the Homan year. The reason appears to lie in his undue 
dependence upon narrative form in constructing his work. 
'Phis acceptance of the annalistic tradition in both matter 
and form largely explains his lack of source criticism; the 
authority of the annates mavimi, persisting in its literary 
development, limited criticism to detail, and Livy re- 
mained the rhetorical writer. 

Vet, even if we grant this, he falls short in critical 
method. His defective treatment of the problem of 
Cossus’ spolia opima (4. 19), his neglect of the hbri lintei 
when two sources cited the same passage differently (4. 
23), not to mention again the inconsistencies in his narra- 
tive, reflect his subservience to written authority. Livy 
had little knowledge of Roman institutions. His in- 
experience in military matters affects his description of 
battles ■ his ignorance of the phalanx, for example, is 
unpardonable; he is, however, better on ships. He does 
not falsify events, but his literary elaboration often makes 
his narrative conventional and misleading. His ignorance 
of conditions in early Home and in the East leaves 
blemishes on his historical reconstruction. There is little 
reason to believe that he improved his methods in the 
later hooks, once he had chosen his main sources, or that 
he applied sharp historical interpretation even where the 
circumstances of the Late Republic required it — and 
still less so for the dubious events since Caesar’s death. 

Livy’s purpose in the first instance was not to 
analyse the process of history in the light of its political 
discordance. He set himself to give Rome a history that 
in conception and style should be worthy of her imperial 
rise and greatness, and challenge his generation to resume 
the responsibilities of their position. As a sober Italian 
he felt closer to the true traditions of Rome than the 
sophisticated politicians of the capital, and nourished 
the hopes of the early Augustan period. Thus he depicted 
the life and character, the policies and personalities 
of the past and the later decay of discipline ; in particular, 
the social morale of early Rome, the ‘integra atque 


immobilis virtus’ against Hannibal, the policy of Re- 
publican freedom against the Hellenistic monarchies, 
and the consequences of luxury and avarice in the later 
age. lie failed to see the radical consequences of imperial 
expansion, social change, and political rivalry ; yet he had 
faith in the moral qualities which should maintain what 
had been gained and so nearly lost. 

Livy’s genius lay in his power of vivid historical 
reconstruction, visualizing scenes and people. 1 1 is natural 
feeling developed under the influence of Hellenistic 
psychological interpretation, and his literary talent was 
trained in rhetorical expiession; the annalistic tradition 
gave him material and form. Cicero had defined his task, 
and his patriotic hopes of Augustus gave life to his early 
writing. In his first hooks his narration. Fitting the subject- 
matter, has poetical colour and style: it is the prose epic 
of Rome, ranking with the Aeneid. The later hooks take 
on a more regular prose form, but show equally brilliant 
description of men and events. The feeling for atmosphere, 
as well as the principle of variation, allowed the set 
appearance of formal notices and prodigy tables. 

In detail Livy’s composition followed the Isocratean 
canons of brevity, economy, and verisimilitude, with the 
devices of literary elaboration, characterizing speeches, 
and dramatic technique. The style conformed to the 
Ciceronian requirements of ‘varictas colorum, collocatio 
verborurn’, and ‘tractus orationis lenis et acquabilis’ in 
historical narration (e.g. for the sake of homogeneity, 
Livy (27. 37) would not quote Livius Andronicus); but 
composition and style had their own varying character, 
suitable to the different elements in the annalistic tradi- 
tion. Livy’s 'clarissimus candor’ and ‘lactea ubertas* 
reflect the lucidity and continuity of his thought, but the 
style is not purely periodic: it corresponds to the mode 
of the passage, poetic or formal, elaborate or plain, 
expository or rhetorical. Even stylistic lrregulnnty or 
strained word-usage may occur to convey a nuance, 
departing from the pure Latinity of the capital. This may 
justify the charge of Tatavnutas’, if Pollio’s gibe was not 
directed at the moral and romantic tone of Livy’s work. 

The command of his theme and its expression, 
and his deep seriousness and wide humanity give life to 
Livy’s history. It is Augustan, with the faults as well as 
the merits of the time, and it falls below modern critical 
standards. Yet it reproduces tradition faithfully, without 
the detective rationalization practised in both ancient and 
modern times; thus modern criticism may be grateful. 

His success was immediate and lasting. His work 
was used hy historians and epic poets; an epitome had 
appeared for common use hy the time of Martial (14. 
iqo); his speeches were collected. In the Middle Ages, 
Dante praised ‘Livio che non erra’. The Renaissance 
saw him in high favour, and printing made him a popular 
author. Machiavelli discoursed on the First Decade. 
Niebuhr and Lewis began the critical examination of his 
early tradition, and historical study has continued it. 

Editions. A. Drnkenbnrch (1738-46; 1820-8); J. Th. Kreysnig 
(xxxiu; 1830): C. F. S. Alsclicfski (i-x, xxi-xxm; 1H41-6); Ml 
Ilrrt7 (1857-64), A. Fuchs (xxvi xxx, 1879, xxi-xxx; 1888-0), 
W. Weiascnborn-M. Milllcr W llcraeus (and ed. 1H60; 1881 if. 
Tcubner); A. Zmgcrle (1883-1908), J. N. Mudvig-J. L. Ussing 
(1861 ff. ; 41b cd , 1886 fl ); R. S Conway-C. F. WaJtcrs-S. K. 
julimon-A. H. McDonald (i-x; xxi-xxxv; 1914 65, O C.T.); C. 
Ciurratano (xh-xlv, 1933); F Hayet (1 v, Hudi!, 1940-54); J . 
lleurgon (1, fiiasmc, 1963). Periochae : O. Jahn (1853), O. Rossbach 
(igio). 

COMMINTARIF-S. W. Weisscnboi n-H. J. Milllcr-O, Roaabach 
(2nd cd. 1867 ff.); R. M Ogilvie, i’ v (1965). 

Translations. W. M Roberta (1912-24); R. O. Foatcr-E. T. 
Rage-A. C. Schlet>ingcr-K. M. Geer (1919-59); A. de S^lincourt 
(i-v, i960) 

Lexicons. A. W. Emeati, Glossarium Lir. (1827); F. Ftlgner, 
Lex. Liv. i (A-H, 1897); D. W. Packard, A Concordance to L. (1969). 

Source Criticism. II. Niaaen, Kril. Untrrs. tiber die Quellen der 
IV. und V. Dekade des L. (1863); II. Hesaelharth, Hut. knt Vnlers. 
xur 111 Dekade des L. (1889); W. Solrau, Livius' Geschichtnverh 
(1897); G. De Sancua, Stona dei Romani, vole. i-iv, pt. 1 (1907-23); 
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U. Kahmedt, Gesch. der Karthager (Mcltzcr, vol. iii, 1913); Die 
Annalmih von L., ti. 31-41 (1913); M Zimmerer, Qu, Claudius 
Quadngarius (1937). 22; A. Klutz, Livtus und setne Vorgdnger 
(1940-1); H. M. Ojjilvie, 7 RE 1958, 40 ff. 

HISTORICAL AND Literary CRITICISM. H. Taine, Essat sur T.-L. 
(1856; 8 th ed. 1910); K. Witte, Rh. Mus . igio, 270, 159, W. Kroll, 
Stud, zum Verstdndnis der rtim. Litzratur (192a), 351 ; A. Ullmann, La 
Technique des dncours dans Salluste, T.-L. et 'incite (1927) ; U. Heinze, 
Vergils epische Techmk* (1928), 333; Augusteuche Kultur (1930); 
T. Frank, Lije and Lit in the Roman Republic (1930), 169- G De 
SanctiH, fooblemi di storta ant (1912), 225 , II. Homccquc, Tite-Live 
(1933); E. Burck, Die Ersdhlungskunst des T. L. (1Q34); lstituto di 
Studi Komnm, Studt Ltvtant (1934); K. Latte, CPhil. 1940, 56 if.; 
W. Hoffmann, Hermes , Einzclachnttcn, Heit V 111(1942), F Klincrner, 
Rtim. Geisteswelt* (1956); R. Syme, 'Tacitus (1958), 13U, 3 1»6 ; Harv. 
Stud. 1959, 27 ff ; P- G. Walsh, Livy (1961); R. M. Otfilvie, Comm. 
i-v. In trod. (1965). 

Style and Language. E. WtilHlin, Liv. Kntik und liv. Sprach- 

f ebrauch ( 1 8 f > 4 ) ; L. Ktihnast, Die Hauptpunkte der liv. Svntaxe * 
1871); O Ricmann, Etudes sur la langue et la grammaire de T.-L* 
(1885), S. G Stacey, Die Entuncklung des hv. Stiles (Archiv. lllr lit. 
Lex. x, i8y8, 17). cf. K. Cries, Constamy in Livy's Latmity (1947); 
R. Ullmann, Etude sur le style des discuurs de T -L. (1929) ; E.Lofstcdt, 
Syntactua 11 (1931), 294 ff ; A. H McDonald, JRS 1957, 15s ff. 

Renaissancf. (r. Rillanovich, JW1 1951, 151 11.; B. L. Oilman, 
Studies in Italian Renaissance (1955), ch. 4. A. H. McD. 

LOBON of Argos (perhaps 3rd c. B.c.) was a literary 
forger, author of a work (perhaps in verse) on poets 
(Diog. Laert. 1. 34. 112), in which he ascribed verses 
fabricated by himself to the Seven Sages and works in 
prose to early poets, e.g. Ansteas, Semonides, Pindar. 
His treatise seems to have been extensively, though 
indirectly, used by the Suda. J. F. L. 

LOCRI EPIZEPHYRII ( Amcpnl *Em£cif>vfnni), a Dorian 
city in the ‘toe' of Italy, was founded r. 700 b.c., appar- 
ently by Opuntii (East Locrians), although its settlers 
probably included Ozolae (West Locrians), fugitive 
slaves, and Lacedaemonians. Oenotri (= Sicels?) previ- 
ously inhabited the site. Locn’s oligarchy, The Hundred 
Houses, reputedly governed excellently: the town pos- 
sessed Europe’s earliest written legal code (attributed to 
Zaleucus, q.v.). I^ocri defeated Croton at the Sagras 
battle (6th c.), founded its own colonies (Ilipponium, 
Medma; before 450), and usually was friendly with 
Syracuse who supported it against its rival Rhcgium 
(q.v.). Bmttian, Pyrrhic, and Hannibalic Wars caused 
some decline, but Locri was still a considerable town, 
allied to Rome, in Polybius’ day; Polybius knew 
it intimately (12. 5 f.). Apparently Saracens finally 
destroyed it. 

Strabo 6. 259 f. ; Pindar, Ol 10 and 11; Pyth. 2; Thuc. bkn. 
3-8; Diod. bks iz and 14, Juutin 20. 2; Livy, bki. 22 and 29. 
J. Ildrard, Bibhogr. topogr. (1941), 9z ; A. G. Woodhead, The Greeks 
in the I Vest (1962), 57 1.; A. de Frauciscis, Archaeology 1958, 206 ff. 

E. T. S. 

LOCRIS. Eastern Locris, comprising the mainland 
coast of the Euboean Straits from Thermopylae to 
Larymna, and Western Locris, comprising the valley of 
Amphissa and the northern coast of the Corinthian Gulf 
from Naupactus to near Crisa, were separated from one 
another by Doris and Phocis, probably the results of an 
invasion through an early Locrian State occupying 
centra! Greece. As late as the fifth century B.c. the two 
divisions of Locris, known as ‘Opuntian" and ‘Ozolian’, 
possessed a joint franchise. Their territory being mainly 
infertile and hemmed m by stronger States, the Locrians 
played little part in history. Opuntian Locris united 
round a centre at Opus, where the assembly of the 
Thousand drawn from noble families met, founded 
Locri in south Italy, and began to coin in the fourth 
century b.c. But Ozolian Locris remained backward and 
without unity (Thuc. i. 5). Both areas were curtailed 
by their neighbours, Opuntian Locris losing Thermo- 
pylae to the Thessalians and Daphnus to the Phociana, 
whereby Eastern Locris split into Hypocnemidian and 
Opuntian Locris, and Ozolian Locris losing Naupactus 
to Athens. The valley of Amphissa, traversed by the 


route from Doris to the Corinthian Gulf, was of strategic 
importance and became involved in the Sacred Wars 
(q.v.). 

P-K, GL 1. 2. 339 ff., for Eastern Locris, and L. Lerat, Les 
lAicriens de T Quest (1952), for Western Locris. N. G. L. H. 

LOCUST A (LUCUSTA), a noted poisoner of Gallic 
origin, was employed by Agrippina to poison Claudius 
and by Nero for Bntannicus. Nero took with him on 
his flight a poison prepared by her. Gulba executed her. 

A. M. 

LOGIC, the science of valid argument-forms, developed 
among the Greeks as a result of their interest in argu- 
ments of all kinds, not only those occurring in philosophy 
and mathematics but also the arguments of politics and 
the lawcourts. The comparison of valid and invalid 
arguments leads first to the abstraction of logical form 
from many arguments of a similar verbal pattern and 
then to the analysis of logical constants, i.e. the proposi- 
tional connectives such as ‘not’, ‘il’, and ‘or’, and the 
quantifiers, ‘every’ and ‘some’. Both processes may he 
observed within the context of philosophical argument in 
many of Plato’s dialogues, e.g. the Parmenides and the 
Sophist. Aristotle at the end of the Sophistici Elenchi 
claims to have been the first to study the technique of 
argument (dialectic) systematically, and it can be seen in 
this work and in the Topics how the study of argument- 
forms is gradually disengaged from the practical study 
of argument-winning. 

Aristotle’s main contributions to logic are his theory 
of the four forms of general statement and the relations 
between them, developed 111 the Dc Interpretation, and 
the doctrine of the syllogism, presented in the Prior 
Analytics. Two features distinguish the latter as the first 
great work of formal logic: the use of letters as term- 
variables, which immensely simplifies the presentation of 
formal argument, and the development of syllogistic as a 
system. By the doctrine of reduction the syllogistic moods 
are shown to he interconnected, so that all can ultimately 
be reduced to two, later called Barbara and Celarent. A 
literal translation of Aristotle’s formula for Barbara is 
‘If A belongs to every B and B belongs to every C, then 
A belongs to every C*. Aristotle also made a beginning in 
the study of modal logic, i.e. the logic of propositions 
expressed by the use of the words ‘necessary’, ‘possible’, 
etc., hut his technical equipment was insufficient for this 
task and his treatment is generally recognized to be 
unsatisfactory. The discovery of the syllogism was so 
brilliant an achievement that it appeared as something 
final to Aristotle’s followers, and his successors did little 
more than introduce minor improvements. Theophrastus, 
without complete success, attempted to render the theory 
of modal syllogisms consistent by what came to be known 
later as the peiorem rule. 

The Meganan-Stoic school of logic developed inde- 
pendently of the Aristotelian. Two prominent early 
members, Eubulides and Diodorus Cronus, were con- 
temporary with Aristotle, and Philo of Megara was slightly 
younger. According to the judgement of his successors, 
the greatest logician of the school was the Stoic Chrys- 
lppus. His works are unfortunately lost and Stoic logic has, 
for the most part, to be reconstructed from fragments. 
The interest of the Meganans and the Stoics was con- 
centrated on the propositional connectives, whereas 
syllogistic is essentially a logic of the quantifiers. Philo 
anticipated some modern logicians by giving a truth- 
functional definition of ‘if . . . then . . and other con- 
nectives, but Chrysippus preferred to give them a 
stronger, modal sense. Both Megarians and Stoics also 
worked on modal logic. The Stoics used variables, but the 
values of their variables were propositions, not terms, and 
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the signs they employed were ordinal numbers, not letters. 
They also elaborated their logic as a deductive system 
with five indemonstrable moods (tlyaTroSeucroi rponoi) 
ns basic. The first of these (Inter called the Modus Ponetts) 
was expressed as follows, 'If the first, then the second; 
but the first; therefore the second'. They differed from 
Aristotle in presenting logic as a system of argument- 
forms, whereas he formulated his syllogistic moods in 
general conditional statements. It is probable, however, 
that he would not have recognized the difference; for the 
Stoics seem to have been the first to recognize clearly the 
distinction between a valid argument and a true condi- 
tional statement. They were also aware of the Principle 
of Conditionalization, i.e. that to every valid argument 
there corresponds a true conditional statement. 

It was unfortunate for the development of logic in 
antiquity that the two systems were regarded as alterna- 
tives, whereas they are in fact complementary, the Stoic 
logic of propositions being required as a substructure for 
the Aristotelian logic. Thus the Stoic theorem, ‘If the 
first and the second, then the third : but not the third; on 
the other hand the first; therefore not the second’, is 
presupposed in Aristotle’s indirect reduction of the 
second-figure mood Baroco to Barbara . 

An attempt to synthesize the two traditions seems to 
have been made by Galen in the second century a.d. but 
his major work is lust so that we cannot say how success- 
ful he was. Some conflation, or perhaps, confusion, did, 
however, certainly occur in later antiquity and some 
Stoic elements are to be found in Boethius (470— 524), 
although lie writes in general as an Aristotelian. 

Inductive logic was comparatively little developed in 
antiquity. Aristotle discusses trrayuiyfi in the Topics and 
in the Posterior Analytics , hut he seems generally to mean 
hy this term what was later called intuitive induction. 
There is, however, some attempt to formulate principles 
of scientific research in the Hippocratic writings, nnd the 
Epicureans developed a theory of inductive inierence 
under the title cnjiLfiaicns. 

C. Pranfl, GeSihuhte tin Logi/t im Abend! ande , 4 vols ( 1 K 5 1; -70), 
Ht ill >1 vuliiuiik* Huurru-hnuk, although lilt- text is all hut worthless, 
1. M. Hochcnski, For malt Logik j rollcLitcin of texts with 

commcnl.irv ; A hwtury of b'otmal Logu . Engl tr.msl ol the above 
bv I Thomas ( 1 1 S A lytoi), VV. and M Kncalr. The Dei elop- 
ment of Istgu (lybo), 1 Lukasiewicz Aristotle's Syllogistic jrom the 
hunt of Fieri' of Modern but null Logic 1 (1952), H Mates, St on Logic 
(U S. A 1 959) , (J. I'at 7 in, Du Aristohlische Syl/ngistih (1959b 
r 1 1 and E A. Do L:u>, Tlulodcmm on Methods nj hijercnce (l 1 S A. 
H141 ). M 

LOGISTAI (Xoyiarni) in Athens were the public 
auditors. In the fifth century u.c. there were thirty, hut 
in the fourth century there were only ten, perhaps be- 
cause they had less to do after the Athenian Empire came 
to an end. They were appointed hy lot by the members 
ol the bottle (q.v.) fioni among themselves (unless, as 
some have thought, the statement to this effect in Anst. 
A th. Pol. .j8. 3 refers to a different hoard of nuditors). 
7’heir chief function was their part in the procedure 
called eulhymt (q.v.): with the assistance of ten advocates 
(oui'7/yopoi) they examined the accounts of every magis- 
trate who had handled public money, and brought him 
before a lawcourt for trial. In the time of the Athenian 
Empire thev also performed various duties in connexion 
with the accounts of the tribute. 

1 . 11 . Linsius, Das uttische Recht und Rechtsvcrfahren (1905-15), 

101 ft. D. M. M. 

LOGOGRAPHERS. The word Aoyoypa^o?, as used hy 
the contemporaries of Demosthenes, commonly means 
a speech-writer for litigants in the courts, or else a writer 
of prose, as distinct from a poet (cf. Arist. Rh. 2. 11.7 
with the note in Cope’s edition). Modern practice, how- 
ever, has followed Thucydides (1. 21) in applying the 


term to the predecessors and contemporaries of Herodotus 
who were the pioneers of history-writing. Early writers 
of narrative prose are called Xoyonmol, ‘tellers of tales’, 
by Herodotus (2. 134, 143). But like the early philosophers 
and natural scientists, those who claimed to offer a faith- 
ful account of human activities considered their task as 
an investigation ( Lcrropla ), as scientific rather than poetic. 
If we grudge the title of historian to the predecessors of 
Herodotus, it is largely because they wrote of gods and 
heroes as well as of men and some of them professed to 
offer a true and correct version of mythology as well as of 
history. 

No MSS. of these authors have survived, but there are 
numerous references to them and occasional direct 
quotations in later Greek writers. Some later writers (e.g. 
Strabo 11. 6. 2, 12. 3. 21) have a low opinion of their 
accuracy and accuse them of fabricating names and inci- 
dents; others stress their lack of critical judgement; all 
agree that they wrote in simple style and language (cf. 
esp. Dion. Hal. Time. 23). It would he easier to estimate 
their talents and their value as historical sources if 
Herodotus had been more explicit in recording his 
obligations to them. See Herodotus (i). 

Many of them came from Ionian cities. Two supposed 
Milesians, Cadmus and Dionysius, are often given as the 
earliest logographers ; but they are very uncertain figures, 
and the references to them in later literature arc probably 
not to he trusted (Hellenistic writers were quite capable 
of fabricating their sources). Hecataeus of Miletus, on the 
other hand, is a well-attested historical figure, mentioned 
several times by Herodotus; he was active politically in 
Miletus as eaily as 500 n.c. (Hdt. 5. 36, 125), and much 
can be learnt from surviving fragments about the range 
and character of his literary work. Acusilaus, Charon 
(2), Damnstcs, Euagon, Hellanicus, Phcrecydes (2), 
Scylax, and Xanthus (2) (qq.v.) can all he considered 
contemporaries of Herodotus, though there is much 
uncertainty' about precise dates. 

The work of the logographers may be classified under 
various heads: 

1. Mylhographic treatises, which involved attempts to 
rationalize and systematize Greek mythologv, and to 
trace the genealogies of families who claimed descent 
from a god or hero. 

2. Geographical works, often in the form of a Pcriegesis 
or Penplous, describing the peoples and areas met with 
on a coasting voyage and the neighbouring peoples inland. 

3. Accounts of the customs and history of non-Greek 
peoples. 

4. Local histories, especially accounts of the Founding 
of Cities (KTi'cms)- 

5. Chronological works, which might include tables 
based on lists (real or apocryphal) of kings, magistrates, 
priests, or priestesses. 

Herodotus combines the various strains of the logo- 
grnphers’ work, and was the first to provide a coherent 
history, which had for its main theme the contest of 
Greek and barbarian that culminated in the Persian Wars. 

For fugmcnls and tostimoiin see FGrll (index auctoinm, in 11 , 
767). I.. Pearson, Early Ionian Historians (1939), wirh bibliography; 
J. (). Thomson, I list. Anc. Geog., ch. 2; (J. T. GriHith in Fifty i ears 
of Classical Scholarship (ed. Platnauer, 1954), i5o(l., A. Lesley, Hist. 
Gk Lit. (Engl, transl. 1966), 218 tf. L. P. 

LOGOS combines in its meaning both speech and reason. 
Its first use to signify the intelligible law of the universe 
has been attributed to Heraclitus (Diels frs. i, 2, 45, 50, 
72, 1 15), but this may be doubted; and the origin of the 
metaphysical meaning must probably be sought in Stoic 
teaching. According to this, the whole natural order was 
pervaded by opdos Aoyo?(to be identified, if need be, with 
Zeus: Zeno, von Armm fr. 162), nnd this rational purpose 
prompted the regular motions of the heavenly bodies and 
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the exact functioning of natural objects. Within at least 
the wisest of men there is a Aoyo? anepfiartKos and man’s 
duty and distinction is to live Kara, A oyov; for in this way 
(according to Posidonius) he ‘is akin to, and has a like 
nature with the power governing the whole cosmos’. The 
consistency of earlier Stoic teaching was later modified, 
especially in the schools of Alexandria, by the adoption of 
the cosmogony of Plato’s Timacus, so that transcendental 
monotheism was combined with an original pantheism. 
Hellenistic-Jewish teachers adopted language appropriate 
to the Stoic Aayus for the divine Wisdom (as in Wisd. Sol. 
vii. 22-viii. i), and their tradition influenced writings as 
diverse as the cosmogony of Poimandres and the philo- 
sophy of Philo. The Logos in Philo can be the divine 
pattern of which the material world is a copy, the divine 
power immanent in the cosmos, the divine purpose or 
agent in creation, an intermediary between God and the 
world (Quis r.' d. heres ? 205 f.) and, hence, never wholly 
personal nor impersonal. The prologue of St. John’s 
Gospel draws on a similar range of ideas, though treating 
them very differently: it asserts that in Christ, as the 
unique Son of God, the cosmological Aoyos was incarnate. 
According to the second-century Apologist, Justin 
Martyr, the divine Logos appeared in its fulness in Christ; 
but every man possesses the Adyn? OTrcpfLariKoq. In so far 
as the philosophers lived according to reason they were 
Christians before Christ; but after Christ’s coming, 
Christians have the whole and undiluted truth ( 1 Ap. 46; 
11 Ap. 8, 13). 

M. Ui-inzc, Die f.ehre row Logoi in dcr griechuchen Philosophic 
(1872); A. Anil, Dcr Logos, iieschuhte seiner Entivukelung in tier 
gnet htschen Philosophic tmd tier chnstlu hen Litcratur (2 vols. , j 896-9 ) ; 
W. K IriRc, ERE, s.v . H. Klcinkm-iht and G. Kittcl in Theo- 
ingisi hes Wortrrbuth zum Nr urn Testament iv (1Q42), 76 ff., 131 ff , ; 
T. K CilasROTi, 'IleraclitUR' alleged Loros doctrine', J TS N.S 1953, 
231 ff.; K. He Vail, Stoics and Sceptics (1913); C H. Dodd, The liihle 
and the (Jrcehs (1935), 115 IT. ; J. Lebrettm, Les Theories du Logos an 
dihut de Vhe chr et ie nnr (1907) ; E. hnhucr, Les l dies phtlosnphwues et 
reltguuses de Pinion d' Alcxandnr 1 (192s); K R Good enough, An 
Introduction to Philo Judaeus* (1962); M.-j. LuRrnnRc, ‘Vers le Jxiron 
de S. Jean’ and *Le Loros de 1 ‘hilon’, Rrvue Bibhqur 1923, 161 ff ; 
C H. Dodd, The Interpretation of the lourth (impel ( 1953). 263 fl ; 
E. H. Goudcnough, The Theology of Justm Martyr (1923). K. G. 

LOLLIA (PW 30) PAULINA was granddaughter of 
M. Lollius (q.v.) and very wealthy. She was forced to 
abandon her marriage with P. Memmius Regulus (q.v. 3) 
in order that she might marry the Emperor Gaius in 
A.D. 38. Divorced by him in the following year, she was 
an unsuccessful candidate for the hand of Claudius after 
Messalina’s death in 48. Agrippina secured her banish- 
ment (on the charge of consulting astrologers) in the 
following year, and she was driven to suicide. J. 1 J . h. 

LOLLIUS (i, PW 21) PALICANUS, Marcus, ‘a 
Picene of humhle origin’ (hence an adherent of Pompey), 
‘loquacious rather than eloquent’ (Sail. Hist . 4. 43); 
father-in-law of Gabimus (q.v. 2). As tribune (71 li.c.) he 
was Pompey’s main political agent, helping to formulate 
his policy on Pupularis lines. Praetor in 69, he was not 
allowed to rise to the consulate. E. B. 

LOLLIUS (2, PW 11), Marcus (cos. 21 u.c.), a novus 
homo and prominent partisan of Augustus, praised by 
Horace ( Carm . 4. 9. 33 ff.) for conspicuous integrity, but 
described by Velleius as crafty, corrupt, and rapacious. He 
was the first legate of Galatia (25), nctive in Macedonia, 
probably as proconsul (c. 19-18) and then in Gaul, where 
German raiders inflicted a defeat, capturing the eagle of 
a legion, but hardly causing a serious disaster. In 1 H.C, 
he was chosen to be counsellor and overseer of C. Caesar 
in the East. A bitter enemy of Tiberius, he influenced the 
young prince against the exile. As a result of quarrel or 
intrigue, however, he fell from favour, was accused of 
taking bribes from the Parthian king, and died before 


long, perhaps by suicide (a.d. 2). Lollius left enormous 
wealth. 

Symc, Rom. Rev., see index; Hist. 1964, 118 ff. R. S. 

LOLLIUS (3) BASSUS of Smyrna hns about a dozen 
epigrams in the Greek Anthology. Anth. Pal. 7. 391 is 
a pompous comment on the death of Germanicus 
(a.d. 19); Anth. Pal. 10. 102 looks like an adaptation 
from Horace (Carm. 2. 10), and 11. 72 is a joke in the 
manner which Lucillius (q.v. 1) was to perfect later. 

Gow and l*uge, J587ff. Cichornis, Rbm. Stud. viii. 4. G. H. 

LOLLIUS (4, PW 28) URBICUS, Quintus, governor 
of Britain from a.d. 139 until after 142 (JRS 1922, 66) 
and formerly legate of Legio X Gemma and governor of 
Lower Germany, built the Wall of Antoninus (q.v.) 
(S.H.A. Pius 5. 6 ; Col lingwood-W right, RIB 2191, 2192). 
Inscriptions commemorating the erection of buildings 
under Lollius come from Corstopitum (RIB 1147, 
1148), and from High Rochester ( RIB 1276). He later 
became governor of Africa (Apul. Apol. 2) and praefectus 
urbi (C 1 L viii. 6705, 6706). I. a. R. 

LOMBARDS, a Germanic people whose original home 
appears to have been in the island of Gotland. By the 
time of Tacitus, who regards them as few in number but 
warlike and audacious, they lived east of the lower Elbe. 
After the Roman defeat in a.d. 9 they spread to the west 
of that river. Conquered by Maroboduus and the Marco- 
manni they joined Arminius in a.d. 17 and lived m free- 
dom thereafter. The chief event in their history was their 
settlement in a.d. 568 in northern Italy, where they 
maintained themselves for two centuries. E. A. T. 

LONDINIUM (perhaps denoting ‘place of Londmos’, 
‘the fierce one’) originally srood on the eastern of two 
hillocks bounding the Walbrook at the mouth of the 
Thames. Tacitus states that at the lime of Boudicca’s 
revolt (a.d. 60) 11 was an important trading-centre. (Ann. 
14. 33) and that at the principal towns, Londimum, 
Vcrulamium, and Carnulodunum, 70,000 persons 
perished. Early vestiges have been found, but authority 
inclines against a pre-Roman origin for this considerable 
community. 

Perhaps after 60 it became the financial centre of the 
province ( C 1 L vii. 30 and JRS 1936, 264 f.), and 
eventually the capital, probably of Britain, and is men- 
tioned as a key-point in official activities. In c. 290-326 
and 383-8 it was the seat of a mint, and a treasury 
official was stationed there (Nut. Dign. Occid. xi. 37). 
The Council List of Arles calls it a ‘ciuitas’ and assigns 
it a bishop. It received at an unknown date (? 326-65) 
the title of Augusta. Of its local divisions, a vicinia is 
known (CIL vii. 20). 

The pnncipnl remains are subsequent to Boudicca’s 
destruction, after which the settlement spread to the 
western hill. About 80 a vast basilica (500 feet long) and 
forum , enclosing perhaps an official temple, were built, 
and about the same time a stone fort, c. 10 acres in area, 
was built in what was to be the north-west re-entrant 
(Cripplegate) of the town wall ; this was built of squared 
stones and brick-bonders with bank and ditch (c. 200). It 
enclosed an area of c. 330 acres, making Londimum the 
fifth largest town in the west. Traces of stone and timber 
foundations, mosaics, etc., are found with frequency 
within the walls, and there was a suburb on the south 
bank connected by n bridge. A serious fire seems to have 
occurred c. 120-30, and at various dates bastions were 
added to the town wall (some may even be Saxon), the 
river section of which was built (or rebuilt). A Mithraeum 
(see mithras) close to the cast bank of the Walbrook 
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was discovered in excavations after bomb-damage and 
left open for view. It dated from the end of the second 
and was abandoned in the fourth century. It has yielded 
important statues and inscriptions. 

How far Londimum survived the Saxon invasions is 
still a matter of great uncertainty; ‘The period remains 
blank (Grimes). Londimum was certainly a town with- 
out a bishop in the seventh century (Bede, I list. Eccl. ii. 
3) which is hardly credible if significant town life had 
existed. 

Royal Commission on Historical Monuments, London (Roman) 
(igzH) is complete to its dale, though its conclusions are olten (e.g. on 
date of town wall) obsolete. For subsequent discoveries, see JRS and 
W. 1*. Grimes, 1 he Excavation of Roman and Medieval London (iq68). 

C. E. S. 

LONG WALLS, THE (ra /lOLKpa relx 7 } or OKeXr}), 

were built between 461 and 456 h.c. to connect Athens 
with her ports, Phalcrum and Piraeus. About 445 
the Phaleric wall was replaced by a third, parallel to 
the north or Piraeus wall. They were destroyed by the 
Spartans to flute music in 404, rebuilt by Conon in 393, 
but allowed to fall into a half-ruined state by 200 (Livy 
31. 26. 8). The walls to Piraeus were about 4 miles long 
and c. 200 yards apart; the traces visible a century ago 
have now almost entirely disappeared. The course ot the 
Phaleric wall is uncertain. The main road from Piraeus 
to Athens lay outside, the road inside being primarily 
military. The Long Walls wcie used in the Pelopon- 
nesian War to make Athens into an isolated fortress, in 
which most of the population of Attica could live on sea- 
borne provisions. The example of Long Walls was 
followed elsewhere, notably at Mcgara. 

W. Judeich, Tofwgiaphu von A then* Ugii ), 155ft (bis course for the 
Pluilenr wall is improbable), T. Lenschnu, I 3 IV xix, 88 1 ; R, L. 
Sri union, "Die Fortifications n| Alliens at the opening of the Pelo- 
ponnesian War’, AJArrh. lgiH, 52s IT.. I 'IpavAOs, //oAfoflojuoo) 
in A if ii Ttbv A I) y I’UJ V (igfio), 48 11 T J, U j C. W. J. E. 

‘LONGINUS*. The literary tieatise Flepi Cnfiovs, On the 
Sublime, of which about two-thirds survives, is ascribed 
by the medieval tradition to ‘Dionysius Longinus’ or 
‘Dionysius or Longinus’. Until the early nineteenth 
century, it was generally believed to be by Cassius Longi- 
nus (q.v.). Internal evidence, especially the chapter on the 
decline of oratory (43), points, however, to an earlier date, 
some time in the first century A.n. The writer sets out to 
answer Caecilius (q.v. 4) of Calacte, who had given what 
‘Longinus’ holds to be an inadequate account of vi/sos 
(‘elevation’, ‘grandeur’, ‘sublimity’), tailing in particular 
to give due weight to the emotional element (nadus). 

On the Sublime is a work of the first importance. In 
discussing the quality ot thought and style which marks 
writing as vtfn)X»v t the author breaks free of the rhetorical 
tradition within which he works, and throws real light 
on what constitutes literary greatness. He wrote in an 
archaizing age, and his own style is a product of great 
sophistication; hut his concern with the moral function 
of literature and lus impatience with pedantry give a 
clear impression of a serious and original mind. The period 
of Ins greatest influence extends from Boileau’s trans- 
lation (1(174) to the early nineteenth century; but as a 
stimulus to critical thought and to the understanding of 
ancient literature he has permanent value. 

Fill Hons O jHhn-J. Vahlen 4 , iqto, W. Rhys Roberts (with notea 
anil translation)*, 1907, I). A. Russell (with notes), 1064. 

Thansi at ions. W. Smith (1719, etc.), A. O Packard (1906), 
G. M A. Grubc (1957), D A Russell (1966), many others. 

iNltHfiU-TA'IlON. W. Rubier, ileitrdge zur Schnft 10m F.rhabenen 
(1964). 

Ini LUfcNCF. S. H Monk, The Sublime (1935); J Ilrody, Rotleau 
and Longinus ( 1958) G A. K. 

LONGINUS, Cassius (c. a. i>. 213-73), rhetorician and 
philosopher, who taught at Athens (see J. Bidez, Vie de 
Porphyre (1913), ch. 4) and, in the last few years of his 


life, became the principal adviser of the rulers of Palmyra, 
Odenathus and Zenobia ; he was executed when the city 
fell to Aurelian (Gibbon, Decline and luill , ch. ii, gives 
the classic English account). Plotinus ( Vita 14) spoke of 
Longinus as ipiAoAoyos, <j>iXoaoij>os 5 * ovbapLos , though he 
wrote on philosophical subjects (Ifcpl dp^dii', commentary 
on Ttmaeus), he was much more celebrated for his critical 
and rhetorical work; Eunapius ( Vitae Sophstarum 4) 
calls him ‘a living library and walking Museum’. For the 
attribution to him of lJepi vipnv^, see ‘lonuinus’. 

Fragments in J Toup’s edition of Ihpl (1778); rhetorical 

fragments in A. O. Packard's (O.C.T. iqo6). D. A. R. 

LONGUS, Greek writer, creator of the pastoral romance, 
and author of Daphms and Chloe. Nothing is known 
about him: even his name has been suspected, lie was 
perhaps from Lesbos, since his descriptions of the island 
seem to betray autopsy; his floruit is most uncertain, 
because our conjectures depend only upon stylistic com- 
parisons with other romancers and authors, an admittedly 
hazardous criterion which has caused him to he assigned 
by scholars to every century a.li. from the second to the 
sixth. His work is a bucolic idyll in prose, adapted into 
the traditional framework of Greek romance, and narrates 
how Daphms and Chloe, two foundlings brought up by 
shepherds m Lesbos, gradually became enamoured of 
each other and finally married. The difficulties tradi- 
tionally hindering lovers in the genre (such as abductions) 
are severely reduced in number and bearing: what 
interests the author is really to describe how the passion 
of love developed in the two protagonists, from the first 
naive and confused feelings of infancy to full sexual 
maturity. Lnngus’ work is, in this respect, the prototype 
of the modern Entivicklmif'sroman : his psychological 
analysis is penetrating and felicitous, and stands out in 
sharp contrast to the poor characterizations of the other 
Greek romancers. His style has been described as ‘a 
triumph of sophistic apheleia : short sentences are neatly 
arranged in isocolic structures ( antitheta and partsa), 
which aim perhaps at reflecting the symmetric structures 
of Alexandrian bucolic poetry : m his diction he is, as the 
law r s of the genre ‘romance* required, a pure atheist, 
although vulgarisms appear, together with poetic words 
and a few baroque metaphors. The general tone of his 
romance is dictated by tfykytes, which was prescribed by 
ancient critics for the bucolic genre: this sweetening of 
pastoral life appealed very much to the critics of the 
eighteenth and early nineteenth centuries, when ‘hergenes’ 
were the fashion (Bernadin de S. Pierre, with his Paul 
et Virgtnie, and S. Gessner, with his pastoral idylls in 
rhythmical prose, are the most illustrious imitators of 
Longus, whilst Corot is one of his most famous admirers) 
hut is today very variously judged. In spite of his arti- 
ficiality in language and style, lus ccphrastic descriptions 
of nature (gardens, the alternating of seasons, landscapes) 
testify to a notable love of nature, which was highly 
praised by Goethe (in his Gesprdche mit Eckermatm the 
poet recommends the reading of Daphnis and Chloe once 
a year). Even Longus’ detractors (like Wilamowitz, who 
blames in the author ‘die Naturschwiirmerei des Salon- 
menschcn’) cannot deny that the general structure of the 
romance is well woven and laudably compact (four books, 
without inharmonious parts) and that the atmosphere of 
pastoral naivete , if recognizable as artificial by the more 
perspicacious critics, is so dexterously created as to ap- 
pear natural and convincing to most readers. 

Enilio PlUNCErs. 15Q8 (Giunta, Florence), preceded by Arnyor’s 
famous Fiench translation, which contubuLcd enormously to making 
the romance popular (Pam, 1559). 

Standard Editions. Dalmeyda (Paris, 1960*. with French transla- 
tion and excellent Introduction), Schonbergcr (llcilin, i960; highly 
commendable). 

Commentary. Vilhmon (Paris, 1778, still useful); Seiler (Leipzig, 
i» 43 ), 
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Criticism. Schusel von Fleschenberg, PW, s v. Longos ; Rohde, 
Gnech. Roman, 531 ff. ; Christ-Schmid Stiihhn ii. 2*. 823 ff. ; G. 
Valley, Vber den Spraehgebrauch des Long os (Dias. Uppsala, 1926); 
L. Castiglioni: Rena. 1 st. Lomh 1928, fane, i-v, H Ddrne : see bibliog. 
a.v. Achilles Tatius ; H. lleich, De Atnphronu l.ongiquc aeiate (Dihb. 
Kbmgsbcrg, 1804) ahhuugh conti ovcrsial, contaum much useful 
material on the 'Schopiung des bukolischcn Romano uul Grundlage 
des bukolischcn Mimus’, 

English Translations. Thomley (1657, rev. by J. M. Edmonds 
in his Loeb edition of Longuti), R. Smith (in Bohn's Classical 
Library). G. G. 

LOTOPHAGI, a fabulous people, living on the lotus 
(flower?), the effect of which is to make the cater forget 
his own country and desire to live in Lotus-land ( Od . 
9. 82 ff.). 

LUA MATER. Cult-partner of Saturnus, Gcllius 13. 
23. 2 (Luum Satumi; cl. satuunus). Her name may be 
connected with lues and mean something like ‘baneful’; 
she is one of the deities to whom captured arms may be 
dedicated and burned (Livy 8. 1. 6; 45. 33. 2). H. J. R. 

LUCA, modern Lucca , in Liguria (later incorporated in 
Etruria) on the river Ausar (Strabo 5. 217). Both notices 
of the town before 100 b.c. are suspect (Livy 21. 5Q; 
Veil. Pnt. 1. 15: preferably read Luna (q.v.) in each case). 
A border town of the Cisalpine province, Luca became 
famous when Caesar and Pompey met there for their 
conference in 56 B.c. (Suet. Jul. 24, etc.). Under the late 
Republic Luca was a muninpium (Cic. Fam. 13. 13), 
under the Empire a colama (Pliny, HN 3. 50). But, 
although a fairly important station on an extension of the 
Via Clodia (q.v.), it is rarely mentioned until late imperial 
times. E. T. S. 

LUCAN (Marcus Annaeus Lucan us, A.n. 39 65) was 
born at Corduba (modern Cordova ), 3 Nov. A.n. 39. His 
father, M. Annaeus Mela, was a Roman knight and a 
brother of the philosopher Seneca. Mela migrated to 
Rome when his son was about eight months old. There 
Lucan received the ordinary liberal education, ending 
with the school of rhetoric, where he was a great success; 
there is also good reason to believe that he studied philo- 
sophy under the famous Stoic Uornutus. lie continued 
his studies at Athens, but was recalled by Nero, who 
admitted him to his inner circle and conferred on him 
the offices of quaestor and nugur. In a.D. 60, at the first 
celebration of the games called Neronia, he won a prize 
with a poern in praise of Nero. In 62 or 63 he published 
three books of his epic on the Civil War. Growing 
enmity between him and Nero, for winch various reasons 
are given, finally caused the emperor to debar him from 
further exercise, or at least from public display, of his 
literary talent. Lucan recklessly joined the conspiracy 
of Piso, and on its disclosure was compelled to put an 
end to his life (30 Apr. 65). The story that he sought to 
win leniency by accusing his mother of complicity in the 
plot is probably a malicious fabrication (see F. Plessis, 
La Puesie latine (1909), 547 ff.). 

Wokks. Lucan was a voluminous writer from early 
years. The titles of many of his works, both in prose and 
in verse, have come down to us, but nothing more than a 
few lines remains of any of them except the Bellum Civile 
(the title Pharsalia is due to a misunderstanding of g. 
985). It is in ten books, the last being unfinished. 
Beginning with the causes of the war between Caesar 
and Pompey, it carries the story beyond the death of 
Pompey until it breaks off with Caesar’s occupation of 
Pharos in Egypt. The battle of Pharsalus is related in 
book 7. In all probability Lucan intended to continue the 
narrative to the death of Caesar, if not further. His 
principal historical authority was undoubtedly Livy, but 
he probably consulted others, including Caesar. It is 
not his purpose to give a full account of the war. Several 


events are omitted, others receive only a brief perfunc- 
tory mention. He dwells at length on particular episodes, 
not solely for their intrinsic importance, hut largely 
because they appealed to his emotions or offered scope 
for a display of his powers. There are a few glaring 
departures from historical truth, as when he makes Cicero, 
who was not present at Pharsalus, deliver a harangue to 
Pompey on the eve of the battle; but apart from instances 
of carelessness, his perversions of the facts consist mostly 
ot a false colouring due to his Stoic and Republican bias. 
On the other hand, he shows some notable instances of 
penetrating insight. 

Recent history is ill suited to be the subject of a sus- 
tained epic poem, and Lucan, by discarding (wisely, it 
is true) the traditional apparatus of divine interventions, 
made his task doubly hard. All the resources of rhetoric 
are enlisted to impress the reader; vehement declamation 
and brilliant epigrammatic utterances (senteutiae) are 
everywhere in evidence. There are numerous digressions, 
many of them making a display of curious learning. In 
book 6, for example, we find 80 lines on Thessaly and 136 
on witches, in hook g, 115 lines on serpents and their 
bites, in book io, 138 lines on the Nile. In general Lucan 
shows an excessive fondness for the purple patch. There 
is much exaggeration, often absurd; bizarre effects and 
far-fetched paradoxes abound. Nevertheless, the poet’s 
feeling is strong and sincere. The horrors of civil war 
stirred lus heart, and as the poem proceeded (and 
especially after his estrangement from Nero) his detesta- 
tion of Caesarism and of its founder became a ruling 
passion. But with all his prejudice he cannot entirely 
conceal, even from himself, the greatness of Caesar, and 
the attempt to exalt the unheroic Pompey above such a 
colossus was foredoomed to failure; he does, howevei, 
succeed in making Pompey a truly tragic figure and in 
evoking sympathy both for him and lor his cause. T he 
portrayal of Cato, the unflinching Stoic, arouses at best 
a qualified admiration without much appeal to the heart. 
The language of the poem, though im» without vigour 
and occasional novelty, lacks the richness and colour of 
Virgil. The verse is deficient in flexibility and variety ; 
the comparative rarity of elision and the great londness 
for the ‘hephthemimeral jerk’ are conspicuous features. 
But with all its faults the work is a remarkable achieve- 
ment ior so young a writer. Permeated though it is, and 
often marred, by rhetoric, it soars at times to those higher 
regions where poetry and oratory nicer, where vision, 
imagination, and emotion commingle and find noble 
utterance. Even where this has not been achieved, there 
are many passages whose stirring trumpet-tones vibrate 
in the memory and whose unsurpassed epigrams, incisive 
and often strangely thrilling, have become part of the 
world’s literary heritage. Lucan had a great vogue in the 
Middle Ages, and his influence is often seen in the poetry 
and drama of the seventeenth century. In later times he 
has found more critics than admirers, hut Shelley drew 
inspiration from him, and, like Southey, at first preferred 
him to Virgil. Macaulay considered him one of the most 
remarkable men that ever lived. W II A. 


Critical Texts hv Homus (’1913) and Ilousman (*1927). 
CoMMl'N I ARirs by C E Haskins, with useful introduction by 
W E. Heitlnnd ( 1887) , R J Getty (Honk 1 ) with important introduc- 


tion ( J 1Q5S). 

Translation by J. D. Duff (Loch, 1928). 

Soithcls and Tfchniouf. R 1 'ichon, Les Sources de Lucatn( 1912); 
H. 1 * SyndikuH, Lucans Heduht r am Jiurgerkneg (diss. Munich. 
195H); M P. O Morford The Poet Lucan (19(17). 

Clll 1H ISM 11 . i‘.. Jlutler, Post- 'fug us tan Poetry (1909), ch 4; 
O S. Due, Class el Med 19(12, hH fl. , J Hiisncl, Let Idees politiques 
de Lucam (1964), with bibliography. E. J. K. 


LUCANIA, a mountainous region of southern Italy; 
recently its ancient name has replaced the medieval 
Basilicata. Its earliest recorded inhabitants are Oenolri 
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(— Siccls?) and Choncs ( — Illyrians). About 700 R.C. 
Greeks commenced colonizing its fertile coastlands. 
About 420 Sabclh (q.v.), the pugnacious Lucani, began 
to subjugate the Greeks; by 390 they held all Lucania 
and were partly hellcnized (Polyaenus 2. 10; Diod. 14. 
91-102; Strabo 5. 253 f.). Lucanian communities had 
an official known as meddix \ a generalissimo led their con- 
federation in war (Strabo 6. 254). I11 the fourth century 
Tarentum was their chief enemy ; apparently their decline 
began after her mercenary captain Alexander defeated 
them (326). Thereupon they prudently sought a Roman 
alliance (Livy 8. 24, 27; 10. 11; Diod. 20. 104). Later, 
however, Lucani opposed and were conquered by Rome 
in the Pyrrhic, Hanmbalic, and Social Wars. These 
struggles completely ruined Lucania; malaria appeared 
and is only now being eradicated (Zonar. 8. 3 f. ; Livy 
22. 61; App. BCiv. 1. 90 f.). Sulla massacred both 
Lucani and Sammtes, and the Lucani as 3 separate 
nation disappeared. Chief towns: coastal Greek colonies 
and Grumenlum, Alina, Potentia, and perhaps Bantia. 

F Mapaldi, Lucania rottiana (1947); E. Vetter, llandbuch der ital. 
Dialehtc (1953), 1. ng ft. E. T. S. 

LUCCIZIUS (J*ir 6), Lucius, as praetor (67 n.c.) and 
friend of Pompcy (q.v.) quarrelled with the consul 
Glabrio (q.v. 3). In 64, when Caesar, in charge of the 
murder court, encouraged prosecutions of those who 
had killed men proscribed by Sulla, 'Lucceius accused 
Caesar's friend Catiline (q.v.), forcing Caesar to stop. He 
supported Cicero in 63. In 60 he joined Caesar (now 
PompcN \s ally) in canvassing for the consulship (he 
provided the money for both), but was defeated by 
Bibulus (q.v. 1). In the 50s he wrote a history of the 
period 90-81, and Cicero (Fnm. 5. 12) unsuccessfully 
asked linn to glorify the suppressor of Catiline next. By 
49 he was one of Pornpe\’s most trusted advisers. After 
Pharsalus lie returned to Rome and in 45 wrote to Cicero 
on the death of Ins daughter. E 1J. 

LUCERIA, modern Lticcra: town on the borders of 
Samrnuin and Apulia (qq.v.). Inhabited since pre- 
historic times, it is not certainly recorded until 315/14 
H. c. when it was a Samnitc-coritrollcd strongpoint, which 
the Romans captured and made a Latin Colony. Its 
strategic importance was repeatedly demonstrated and 
it has remained a large town. E. T. S. 

LUCIAN ClocKiaro?) of Sumosatn (b. r. a.d. 120), 
author of some eighty pieces, chiefly in Dialogue form. 
For details of Ins career we have to depend largely on his 
writings. Though his mother-longue was not Gieek, hut 
probably Aramaic, he received a sufficiently good educa- 
tion to become, first a pleader (Suda), and later a travel- 
ling lecturer ; lie practised the art of Sophistic rhetoric as 
far afield as Gaul (Jisr Karriyopoupevos 27). About the age 
of 40 ('EfifinTLfinf: 13), when lie moved to Athens, he 
deserted rhetoric for ‘philosophy’. From then onwards 
he proceeded to develop the special variety of Dialogue 
which made him famous. He later resumed the habit of 
public recitation and accepted a post under the Roman 
administration in Fgypt. He died later than a.d. 180 
(AAc£ai/ 5 pO£ 48). 

Of his writings, certain /uAtmi, or exercises on set 
themes (e.g. tPaAupis), probably belong to his early 
period; so also his first essays in Dialogue (e.g. 
SidAoytu). His 77poAaAun (‘introductions’) and certain 
cpidcictic pieces (Minn? tyKtopiov, Ihpi tow oikou) may 
belong to any part of his career. The strongest influence 
in his development was the Cynic humour of Mcmppus 
of Gadara (dis kclt. 33); it was supplemented by that of 
the Mime, Attic Comedy (notably the Old) with which he 
shares a robust sense of humour, and in his later works 


the Platonic Dialogue. In his typically Menippean period 
he aimed his satire at such objects as populor religious 
ideas ( lHapop.cvnriro<s f &zu>v efficAtjcua), human vanity 
(A '.apoiv, NfKpiKm SidAoym), and philosophic pretensions 
(Blu>v Trpdois). Contact with the Platonic Dialogue pro- 
duced u series of pieces, sdme lute in his life, in which he 
introduces himself a9 Auklvos ( r Epp.6Ttpos, llAuiov, 
Elko ms)- Beside the Dialogue form he adopted the episto- 
lary, either direct (Ilws ioTOplav ovyypd<j> av), or as a 
setting for Dialogue (Niyplvos). Notable among his pro- 
ductions in this style are ncpcyplw; and AlA^arSpoy, 
the castigation respectively of a religious maniac and of a 
charlatan. Ilis most famous narrative is UrropCa ; 

the authorship of Aiwkios t) duo? is questioned. 

Lucian compares favourably with his contemporaries, 
not merely in the variety of his literary resources and in 
his skill in handling them, but in the reality of his objects, 
lie uses his Atticism, m which he yields to none of them, 
as a means rather than as an end. lie illustrates contem- 
porary life and manners, and criticizes many of the 
received ideas of his time; his comments on art, in 
particular, are more helpful than those of some professed 
critics. He cannot, however, he called either a great 
original literary artist or a profound thinker. His stock of 
ideas, except when he is dealing with topical subjects, is 
drawn cither from classical literature or from the popular 
philosophy of the preceding age; he has no genuine 
philosophic position, but is essentially an opportunist, 
imnuSafos cV to yeAaoOijvcu (Eunapius). At the same 
time, though he derived his forms from earlier models, 
the Satiric Dialogue as he ultimately developed it is a 
worthy addition to Greek literature oi the second rank. 
A certain adroitness of appeal to the less reflective side 
of human nature has preserved his work in spite of 
contemporary disregard. There are scholia dating from 
late antiquity and the Middle Ages, including those of 
Aretlias of Caesarea. 

Ancivnt SouurES. Suda \ Funap. IW proorm. 9 ; Fhotiui, Bibl. 
cod 128. 

ElUiiONS. E Sommcibrodt (i8Sf)-og); C.\ J.icobitv (1806); Nils 
NiJ£n(iyo7- ); A. M. Harmon and other* (Locb, 8 vols. published, 
1921-67). 

SCHniU.Il Kabe(igofi). 

Com I'Ll 11 STirniLs. H. Helm, L und Menipp. (igofi); M. Caster, 
L. cl la firmer rchfii^use dr wn tempi (1938), J. Honipaiic, L. ecrtiunn 
U95K). II L) Uelz, T„ von Samnuita u. das Ncue Testament (iyfn) 
(esp. bibliography 21s ft )• 

All 1 icixs and Noiici*. R C. Jcbh, Essays and Addresses (1907); 
F. |. Putnam, CTJnl. lyog. Nordcn, Ant. Kunstpr. (slyle). W. 
Schmid, Attn 1 stmts 1 (1887) (language); C. W Ilnwensock, The 
Sophists tti the Jt -man Empire (19(19), vh. g. W. M. E ; R. B. 

LUClLIUS(i), Gaiijs: the date of birth is unknown hut 
he died an old man in 102/1 H.C. at Naples. lie was horn 
in Suessa Aurunca on the edge of Campania, a Roman 
citizen, of a rich and noble family; his brother was a 
senator (perhaps his father too), und his niece was the 
mother of Pompey. He owned large estates. lie did 
military service in Spain from 139B.C. and was at the siege 
of Numantia (134/3 B.C.). He may, like Terence and 
Accitis, have gone on an educational trip to Athens. He 
was a lriend and equal of the greatest men in Rome. 
Horace gives several accounts of him: Sat. 1. 4 (excessive 
emphasis on Aristophanic element); Sat. 1. 10; and 2. 1 
(this last is the best and most comprehensive). No poet’s 
personality before Catullus makes such an impact, even 
through the meagre fragments. Lucilius invented a new 
literary genre, of winch the outstanding characteristic 
is the personal autobiographical form ( omnis . . . vita 
senis ): all that he says is coloured by his personality, his 
feelings, his views — he is the real subject of his satire. 
Here his social position gave him a unique advantage. 
The earliest books are xxvi-xxx (perhaps written 132- 
125 b.C.), the first two in trochaic septenarii, the next two 
mixed hexameters, trochaics, and scnarii, then xxx in 
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hexameters alone — and this metre he retained for alt 
the rest of his writing; except that xxii-xxv contain traces 
of elegiac couplets — perhaps epigrams and epitaphs. 
Book i contained (on the precedent of Ennius’ scene in 
Arm. i) a concilium deorurn which carried an attack on 
Cornelius Lentulus Lupus (who died c. 123 b.c. : Lucilius 
had attacked him before). Book ii contained an account of 
the trial of Q. Mucius Scaevola (cos. 1 17 b.c.), accused by 
Albucius of maladministration in Asia: this gave Lucilius 
the opportunity to contrast tellingly two styles of rhetoric. 
Book lii contained the iter Stculum, the model for Horace, 
Sat. 1.5. Book iv contained a contest of gladiators. Book 
v contained a letter reproaching a friend for not visiting 
him when ill. Book vi, Scipio Aemilianus meets a wretched 
bore (cf. Hor. Sat. 1. 9). Books vi-vii seem to have con- 
tained satirical matter on sex. Book ix contained gram- 
matical ideas, including an attack on Acorns' (q.v.) 
orthographical theories. Book x, perhaps on literary and 
stylistic questions. Book xi anecdotes about contem- 
poraries. Book xv on philosophy. About many of the 
books little can be said since the fragments are so meagre, 
and the context of many important fragments cannot be 
known. It is clear that sheer invective played only a minor 
role in Lucilius’ conception of satire — though, by its 
very freedom, it impressed later readers disproportion- 
ately; Horace himself started from this view, but as his 
own satire developed so did his view of Lucilius, to whom 
no doubt he owed far more than can now be traced. 
Lucilius established the hexameter as the metre of this 
new genre, and, as he wrote it, it was the hexameter of 
Ennius. His style appears uneven, at times almost care- 
less, and he was prepared to mix Greek words with Latin ; 
but its power, vigour, and flexibility are unmistakable — 
n reflection of his own turbulent genius — and they con- 
ceal a serious regard for Alexandrian canons of style. 

F. Marx, C. Lucxli Carminum Reliquiae (1905; text and rnm- 
mentnry); E. H. Wnrmmgton, Remains of Old Latin 111 2 ff. 

(with tranM.). C. Cichunus, Unters. z u Luiihus 1 90S ; M. l'uclmu 
Piwonku, Lucilius und Kallimachos ( 1 949) ; 1 . Mnnotti, Studi Luctitam 
(i960) — especially unclul on Lucilius’ style. G. W. W. 

LUCILIUS (2, PW 26) IUNIOR, Gaius, friend of 
Seneca (2) and the recipient of the De Providentia, 
Quaestiones Naturales , and Epistulae Morales , was born 
in Campania, pcihaps at Pompeii or Neapolis (Sen. Ep. 
49 - 1 '» S 3 - 1 ; 70 - 0 . without wealth or prospects ( QNat . 
iv. praef. 14-15; Ep. 19. 5). He was some years younger 
than Seneca (Ep. 26. 7). Talent, literary style, and distin- 
guished connexions brought him into prominence (Ep. 
19. 3). His own energy made him an eques Romanus (Ep. 
44. 2). He wus loyal to the memory and friends or relatives 
of Lentulus (q.v. 9) Gaetulicus after the latter’s execution 
under Gaius, and to victims of Messallina or Narcissus 
under Claudius (QNat. iv. praef. 15). Under Claudius 
and Nero he held procuratorships in Alpes Graiae, 
Epirus or Macedonia, Africa, and Sicily (Ep. 31. 9; 45. 
2; 79- 1 ; QNat. iv. praef. 1). The date of his death is 
unknown. 

Lucilius had an inquiring mind; many of Seneca’s 
letters start from some question he has put — generally 
philosophical, but sometimes literary, linguistic, or social 
(Ep. 9, 29, 39. 43, 7 1 , 72 . 106, 108, 109, hi, 113, 114, 
117). In spite of business (Ep. 17, 19, 22, 24), travel (Ep. 
69, 84, 104), ill health (Ep. 78, 96), and a tendency to 
grumble (Ep. 21, 28, 44, 45, 60, 96, 103) he was a philo- 
sopher, probably an ex-Epicurean Stoic. On one occasion 
Seneca delightedly says to him ‘meum opu9 es’ (Ep. 34. 
2). Lucilius wrote a philosophical treatise, warmly 
praised by Seneca (Ep. 46). 

Lucilius was a poet too (QNat. iv. praef. 14 and ch. 2. 
2). Four Latin lines of his (two iambics and two hexa- 
meters) are preserved by Seneca (Ep. 8. 10; 24. 21; 
QNat . iii. 1. 1). It is unlikely that he is the same U9 the 


Luci/lius (q.v.) of the Greek Anthology; but one Greek 
epigram of twelve lines ( 7 G xiv. 889 = Epigr. Gr. 810), 
inscribed on stone m Sinuessa with the genitive heading 
*IowLu>po<; may well be his. From the passage Sen. Ep. 79. 
5-^7 Wernsdorf and others have attributed the pscudo- 
Virgilian Aetna (q.v.) to Lucilius; but the wording sug- 
gests a poem including a description of Aetna rather 
than one devoted to Aetna per se. 

See preface to Seneca ONal. iv and his Epp. (passim — cap. 19, 51, 
79), L. Delnttc, 'Lucilius, J’nmi dc S£n£que’, LF.C 1915, 367(7., 
54^ ft-I J- H. Waszink, M nemos. 1949, 224 ff., supports tne attribu- 
tion 0/ Aetna to Lucilius. A. M. L). 

LUCILLA, Annia (PW 123), for whom C 1 L viii. 
27777 shows also the names Aurelia Galeria, wa9 a 
daughter of Marcus Aurelius and Faustina (2) the 
Younger (qq.v.), born r. A.n. 148. She was married (c. 
164) at Ephesus to L. Verus (q.v.), co-emperor with 
Marcus, and given the title Augusta. On Verus’ death 
in 169, Marcus immediately married her — an unwilling 
bride — to Ti. Claudius (q.v. 15) Pompeianus. About 182 
she conspired unsuccessfully against her brother Corn- 
modus (q.v.); she was exiled by him to Capri and 
subsequently put to death. 

Ihz. Eptgr 1. Wegner, Fferrscherbdd (1939) 11 4 74 ff-; ft.M. 
Coins , Rom Emp. iv , F. Giosso, La lotta politico at tempo dt Commodo 
(1964). See also under AURP.MUS (1), MARCUS, and VhRIJS. 

C. 11 . V. S., M. H. 

LUCILLIUS (yloiWAAio?), a Greek epigrammatist of 
Nero’s time, is credited with over a hundred poems in 
the Greek Anthology (q.v.). Most are quasi-satincal jokes 
about eccentric or repulsive individuals, e.g. the thief who 
stole everything including the detective ( Anth. Pal. t 1 . 177) 
and the thin man who had to wear a sinker when diving 
(11. 100); the rest are mostly occasional pieces written to 
amuse guests at parties. His language is colloquial but 
cultivated. He was the first epigrammatist to specialize in 
bringing his poems to a sharp humorous point in the last 
line, and in mocking contemporaries Much of his work 
is reminiscent of Petronius and of the Apocolocyntosis : 
it strongly influenced Martial. 

F J. Brecht, Mntw- und Tvfiengesi hi elite drs grtcch. Sfiottepi- 
ramms (1930), Cichorius, Ram. Stud viii. 13; A Gai^ya, (hor rude 
taliano dt Pxlulogia 1955 I K- I’nn/, Martial und das gnech Epigramm 
(1914): 1 *. Crupi, L’epigramma greco di L. (1964). A. LirmenkufH, 
De Lucillo Tarrhaeo ( 1 028), and H. Usenet, Kl. Schr. ii (1913), identify 
him with a grammarian ui Tibenus’ reign, CJ. 11. 

LUCRET 1 A, the wife of Tarquinius (q.v. 3) Collatinus, 
according to legend was outraged by Sextus, son of 
Tarquinius Superbus; after telling her husband, she took 
her own life. This incident resulted in a popular rising 
led by Junius Brutus (q.v. 1) against the Tarquins, and 
their expulsion from Rome. While the story of Lucrctia 
probably arose from popular poetry, independent of 
Greek literary influence, her father Lucretius (q.v. 1) was 
invented by Roman annalists who elaborated the legend. 
The Greek character of the Lucrctia (as well as of 
Verginia) story is overstressed by Ogilvic, Comm. Livy 
J- 5 , 218 ff. P. T. 

LUCRETIUS (1, PW 30) TRICIPITINUS, Spurius, 
the father of Lucrctia (q.v.). When the annalists associated 
her with the fall of the monarchy, they placed Lucretius 
amon gthc founders of republican freedom by alleging 
that he had been appointed prefect of Rome by the last 
king, and had retained that office under the Republic. 
The tradition that he was consul in 509 is disproved by 
Livy (2. 5). 

Ogilvic, Comm. Livy 1-5, 228 ff. P. T- 

LUCRETIUS (2) (Titus Lucretius Carus), poet and 
philosopher, probably 94 to 55 B.c. Jerome gives the 
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date of his birth as 94 and says that he died in his 44th 
year, i.e. in 51 or 50. Donatus in his ‘Life’ of Virgil states 
that Virgil assumed the toga vtrilis on 15 Oct. 55, and 
adds that ‘it happened that on that very day Lucretius 
the poet died’. Cicero ( QFr . 2. 9. 3), writing in 54, 
implies that both he and his brother had read the poem, 
but it is clear from its unfinished state that it was not 
published till after the poet’s death. IIis death should 
therefore probably he placed in 55; if Jerome is right as 
to his age, he was born in 99. 

Of Lucretius’ life almost nothing is known. It is 
natural to assume that he was a member of the aristo- 
cratic Homan family of the Lucrctn, whose names occur 
in the Fasti as holders of magistracies. This view has 
lately been contested on the ground that Cams was not 
a cognomen of noble families, but of slaves and ireed- 
men, and wns possibly a romanized version of a Celtic 
name; Lucretius would then be a freedman attached to 
the house of the Lucrctii. But inscriptions show Cams 
as a cognomen of free men. A more recent theory is that 
Lucretius was a Campanian — a landowner near Pompeii 
— and learned his Epicureanism at Naples, but the 
evidence is slender. 

The only certain fact of his life is that he was a 
friend — or possibly dependant — of the aristocrat C. 
Mcmmius, the patron of Catullus and Cinna, to whom 
the poem is dedicated. A ‘Life’ prefixed to the Editio 
Veneta in the British Museum and written in the hand 
of Girolamo Borgia, secretary of Pontanus, states that he 
was intimate with Atticus, Cicero, Cassius, and Brutus, 
but this ‘Life’ is of doubtful authority. Jerome makes the 
famous statement that Lucretius was poisoned by a love- 
philtre, wrote the poem in his lucid intervals, and ulti- 
mately committed suicide. The attack on the passion of 
love in hook 4 might he held to support this, but the poem 
itself does not show signs ot insanity. Jerome also says 
that Cicero ‘emended’ the poem, and this probably means 
that he edited it for posthumous publication. 

Lucretius’ only work is the Dr Rerum Nalurci t n 
didactic poem 111 six books, in which the poet expounds 
the physical theory of F.picurus (q.v.) with a view to 
abolishing superstitious lears of the intervention of the 
gods in the world and ot the punishment of the soul m 
an after-life. This he accomplishes by demonstrating 
that the world is governed by the mechanical laws of 
nature (‘foedera natural’) and that the soul is mortal and 
perishes with the body. The bulk of the poem is occupied 
in setting out in detail the atomic view of the universe, 
which Epicurus adopted with modifications from the 
Atonnsts Leucippus and Democritus (qq.v.). Lucretius 
also touches from time to time on Epicurus’ moral theory 
that pleasure is the end of life, and lus thought is regulated 
throughout by Epicurus’ rules of procedure {(Janorrira), 
which are to some extent expounded in book 4. The 
root-idea is that of atoms infinite in number moving in 
space infinite in extent and by their combinations bring- 
ing about the creation ol things. Lucretius’ philosophy 
is thus purely material, hut not, like that of Democritus, 
deterministic; for he postulates free-will for man and, 
analogous to it, a certain spontaneity of movement in 
the atoms (2. 216-93). 

5. Book 1, after an introductory address to Venus ns 
goddess of creation, starts from the principle of the 
permanence of matter and demonstrates the existence of 
matter in the form of ‘iirst-bodies’ or particles, and of 
void ns empty space. Lucretius then shows that the first- 
bodies are ‘utoms’, solid, indivisible, and eternal. In a 
digression he refutes the rival physical systems of Hera- 
clitus the monist and Empedocles the pluralist, and the 
homocomeria of Anaxagoras; and in conclusion shows 
that the universe and its components, the atoms and 
space, are infinite. 


Book 2 opens with a poem on the blessings of philo- 
sophy and deals first with the motions of the atoms, then 
with their shapes and the effects of difference in their 
shapes on compounds. Lucretius then argues that the 
atoms do not possess secondary qualities, colour, heat, 
sound, taste, and smell, or sensation, and concludes with 
a section on the many worlds and their formation and 
destruction. 

Book 3 deals with the soul. After a preliminary lauda- 
tion of Epicurus, Lucretius discusses the atomic forma- 
tion of the soul and its relation to the body. There follows 
a long series of proofs of its mortality, draw'n from its 
atomic structure and from the phenomena of disease 
and its cure. The book ends with a triumph-hymn on 
the mortality of the soul and the folly of the fear of death. 

Book 4, which opens with a picture of Lucretius’ mis- 
sion, treats mainly of the psychology of sensation and 
thought. Lucretius demonstrates that sight is effected by 
means of ‘images’ coming off from things and entering 
the eye. He then discusses the nature of sensation and 
thought, und deals with false inferences of the mind 
based on sensation, which is itself infallible. In the end of 
the book he treats of certain functions of the body and 
especially of the passion of Jove, which he violently 
condemns. 

Book 5 is devoted to the phenomena of our world. 
After another hymn of praise to Epicurus and an attack 
on the theological view’, he shows that the world had a 
beginning and will have an end, describes its formation, 
and discusses certain problems of astronomy. He then 
speaks of the origin on the earth of vegetable and animal 
life, of the creation of man and the early development of 
civilization. 

Book 6, whose proem is once more a laudation of 
Epicurus, deals with miscellaneous phenomena, celestial 
and terrestrial. Among the former Lucretius discusses 
thunder, lightning, and thunderbolts, waterspouts, 
clouds, and ram ; among the latter earthquakes, volcanoes, 
the Nile, infected lakes and hot springs, the magnet, and 
pestilences. The last leads to a description of the plague 
at Athens, with which the poem closes. 

Lucretius regarded himself primarily as a philo- 
sopher and only secondarily as a poet (1. 931-4); but the 
sheer logical architecture of the poem is an extraordinary 
accomplishment. As a thinker he followed in the steps 
of Epicurus, but he seems to have made a far-reaching 
shift of emphasis so that the mm to relieve mankind of the 
fear of death has become central and paramount (there is 
also evidence that he avoided some of the more abstruse 
of his master’s discussions). Modern editors have, how- 
ever, erred in endeavouring by transposition, lacuna, and 
the assumption of passages written by the poet but not 
adjusted to their place, to establish a dryly logical 
sequence in the poem. lie adorned the dry exposition of 
Epicurus with a wealth of illustration and imagery, de- 
rived trom a vivid observation of the world, which shows 
him as the true poet. Cicero ( QFr . 2. 9. 3) recognized 
in him both ‘high lights of genius* (‘lumina ingenii’) 
and ‘artistry’ (‘ars’), and both elements are abundantly 
evident. In style Lucretius owed far more to the influence 
of Ennius and other early Roman poets than his Alex- 
andriunizing contemporaries. He used alliteration and 
assonance, archaic forms and constructions, and many 
compound adjectives; verbs fluctuate between conjuga- 
tions and substantives between declensions. He com- 
plains of the poverty of his native tongue and does not 
hesitate to invent words as he wants them. His hexa- 
meters, judged by the standnrd of Virgil, are rough and 
sometimes clumsy, and exhibit certain licences which 
later taste spurned. As philosopher he accomplished an 
amazing feat in expounding atomism in verse, and as poet 
his lines have a weight and majesty, and often a depth of 
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passion and feeling, which have caused critics to rank him 
as the equal of Virgil, if not his superior. 

C Gordon, A Bibliography of Lucretius (1063). 

♦ k c - Lehmann t lR 5 °. iH S 5 . showed the mjpenonty of 

the MSS. O and (J — and laid the foundation ol all modern criticism 



. jr-^, , .. . <v It; I v.. j.niJey (1047). 

GOMML'NIAIII FS. M um> Giiussni . Merrill, Emout, and L. Robin 
fiQ25); C. Bailey (1047); W. E. Leonard and S. B. Smith (1942); 
C. Pascal (hh. I, 1004, revised by L. Cusliglioni igzti), K. Hemxe 
bk. 3, 1897), M, I'atin (bk. 5, 1884). 

Thansla-uiins. Vcne: W. L Leonard (U.S.A. 1916), Sir R. 
Allison (1919); A. S. Way (1931); R. C. Trevelyan (1937), A, 1 ). 
Winapeai (U.S.A. 195.S). Prose: Munro; Hailey (1910, 1921); W. H. 
U. House (I^ocb, 1 024) 1 T. Jackson (ig2g). 

Judex Lucre minus . J. Paulson (igi 1). 

Liff and Polm Munro; Mewaldt (PIV); O Ue ff enho K in, Lahrez. 
Cine Gestalt m tetttem Gedicht (1932); G. della Valle, Tito Lucrezio 
*aro e / Epicurrtsnm (Jam patio (1033). 


Studi Luneziani (i8gfi) ( C. Martha, Le 


seine 
Caro 

ClimciSM. Criussani, ^ . lfllllulo ^ 

Pobne de Lucrdit* (1869); C. Pascal. Studi intici sul pnema dt L. 
(1903); J. Masson, L., Epicurean and Poet (1907, igog), E. E. Sikes 
Lucretius (193O); N W. dc Will, Epicurus and Ins Philosophy (1954); 
A. J. Hestugifere, Epicurus and Ins Gods (trails. C. W. C'lulion, 1955); 
1 *. Boyancd, Izicrice et I'Epicunsme (1963) ; Studies v 1 Latin Literature 
ana its Influence: Lucretius , ed. D. R. Dudley (1961;). 

SPECIAL Studies. Lile: F. Marx, Neues Jahrbuch 1890; Cl. Giri, 
II suicidio di l.. (1895). Composition ■ J MushcIlI, l)e Lucreui 
Lttrrt /-Viifii Condictonc ac Retraclaiionc (igiz); K. Buchner, Beo- 
bachlungen ubtr l’m und Gedanktngang bn Luhrrs (193(1); F. 
Ginncntti, II prrludtn di Lucrezio (19 S9); U. Pizznni, II problema del 
testa e della composizione dt de rerum natura di Lucrezio (1959). 

Guam MAR. F. G. Holtyr, Svntaxis Lucretianae Lineament a (1868); 
A- C-artaull, I.a Flexion dans Lucrhc (1898). 

Influence G. D. Hndzsits, L. and his Influence (U.S.A. 191s). 

C. B.; G. W. W. 


LUCRINUS LACUS, shallow lagoon near Baiar (q.v.), 
which a narrow spit separated from the Bay of Naples. Ils 
oysters were famous. Agrippa (q.v. 3) converted it tem- 
porarily into a naval anchorage by cutting canals that 
linked it with Lake Avcrnus (q.v.) on the one side and 
open sea on the other. Today the Lucrinc Lake has 
largely disappeared beneath Monte Nuovo , a hill up- 
heaved by an earthquake in 1538. E. T. S. 


Tigranes (q.v. r) failed, he invaded Armenia and occupied 
its capital (69). But he failed to end the war: Parthia 
threatened intervention, Mithridates and Tigranes col- 
lected fresh forces, and Lucullus’ troops — kept under 
strict discipline — began to mutiny. His fair settlement of 
Asian finances (ensuring order and prosperity there for a 
generation) had offended many senators and equites, and 
he came under heavy attack in Rome, with his old enemy 
Pompey preparing to profit. When the campaign of 68 
failed, his brother-in-law Clodius (q.v. 1) incited further 
mutinies and Marcius Rex (q.v. 2) in Cilicia refused 
assistance. The army almost disintegrated and Pompey 
finally took it over under the law of Manilius (q.v. 2). L11- 
cullus had to wait for a triumph until 63, was prominent 
in opposing Pompey’s demands, hut after unpleasant 
experiences in Caesar’s consulate (59) retired to live in 
refined luxury and lapsed into insanity before his death. 

He was an able soldier and administrator, an Epicurean, 
a lover of literature and the arts, and a generous patron. 
But he lacked the easy demagogy that was needed for 
success in both war and politics in his day. 

Pint. Luc., ami references in Dio and Cicero are the chief sourre*. 
For the war, see nho App A Uth. J. van Ooteghcm, Lucius Ltetmus 
Lucullus (1959), with bibhugi nphy. E. B. 

LUCULLUS (3), Marcus Tlukntius Varro (PW, 
‘Licmius’ log), younger brother of (2), adopted by a 
Varro. Quaestor under Sulla c. 87 R.c., legate in the 
bellum SuUanum , aedile with his brother (79), he was 
praetor in 76. As consul (73), with his colleague C. 
Cassius Longinus, he passed a lex Terentia Cassia pro- 
viding for a supply of a moderate quantity of cheap grain 
to the city phbs (see R. Rowland, Acta Antiqna Acad. Sc. 
Hungariae 1965, 81). As proconsul in Macedonia, he 
extended Roman control m Thrace up to the Danube and 
the Black Sea, triumphing in 71. Harassed (with his 
brother) m the 60s, he supported Cicero against both 
Catiline and Clodius and died soon after his brother. 

E. B 


LUCULLUS (1), Lucius Licinius(PTT 102), first consul 
of his house (15 1 R.C.), tried to enforce the levy lor troops 
for Spain so harshly that he was temporarily imprisoned 
by the tribunes. When he reached Spain and found that 
peace had been made with the Celtiberians, he treacher- 
ously attacked the Vaccaei and Cauci. As proconsul, he 
joined Galba (q.v. 3) in an attack on Lusitania. He later 
built a temple to Fclicitas. Scipio (q.v. 11) Acmilianus 
served under him as military tribune. 

II. Simon, Roms Kricgc in Spamen (1962), see index. E. B. 


LUCUS FERONIAE, sanctuary dedicated to the Italic 
woodland goddess Fcrnnia (q.v.) at Storano, south of 
Soractc (q.v.) in Etruria. The town which grew around 
its annual festival became a colnnui in imperial times. 
Excavations have confirmed Livy’s statement (26. 11.8) 
that Hannibal plundered the sanctuary (21 1 R.c.). Another 
less important Lucus Feroniae existed near Tarracina 
(q.v.). 

Hnr. Sat. 1. 5. 24- 6. G. D. B. Jnncs, PBSR 1962, igi IT. 

E. T. S. 


LUCULLUS (2), Lucius Licintus (PIT 104), grandson 
of (i), nephew of Mctcllus (q.v. 6), for whose return from 
exile he pleaded. He served in the Social War under 
Sulla and, as quaestor (88 b.c.), was the only officer who 
supported his march on Rome. As proquaestor in the 
East, he was Sulla’s most reliable officer, charged with 
diplomatic missions, collecting ships and money, and 
letting Mithridates escape from Fimbria (q v.) in ac- 
cordance with Sulla’s policy. Aedile (79) with his brother 
(3), he gave splendid games. Praetor in 78, he became 
Sulla’s literary executor and guardian of Faustus Sulla 
(q.v. 3), and then governed Africa. As consul in 74, he 
opposed tribumcian agitation and, worried by the threats 
of Pompey, sent him generous supplies to Spain; after 
complicated intrigues ( see cktiifous), he secured an 
imperium against the pirates for Antonins (q.v. 2) and the 
command against Mithridates for himself. 

He won over envoys of Sertorius (q.v.), relieved Cotta 
(q.v. 2) and Cyzicus, invaded Pontus and occupied much 
of it, forcing Mithridates to flee to Armenia; and he 
asked for a Senate commission to settle Asia Minor. 
When negotiations, through Ap. Claudius (q.v. 12), with 


LUDI. The chief uses of the word touch diverse fields 
of Roman culture: 

I. Formal sports and representations, generally with 
religious origin, motivation, and sanction, and counting 
as religious riles just as did sacrifices and processions; 
commonly annual, sometimes ad hoc. First, L. Circenses : 
the evolutions of the contestants suggested, eventually 
if not originally, the movements of the planets about the 
centre of the heavens — a form of sympathetic magic 
conceivably thought to promote the orderly progress of 
the seasons. Then, the gladiatorial and other displays 
in the fora and amphitheatres, a survival from the funeral 
games of the Etruscans and Campanians — whether their 
original purpose was to send the spirits of the brave as 
companions to the souls of the deceased, to satisfy the 
craving of the departed spirit for blood, or to release a 
high degree of emotion in replenishment of the vitality 
of the dead man, or perhaps something more vague or 
confused. Further there were priestly games like the 
dances of the Sabi (q.v.), and these constituted an older 
type under the control of priests as contrasted with others, 
including the Circenses, which were under the control of 
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magistrates. L. Seaemci were associated with literature, 
music, and ihc dance; they were licld especially at the 
Apollinare in the Prata Flaininia (/-. Apolltnares , from 
208 b.c.) and at the temple of the Magna Mater on the 
Palatine (/,. Megalenses , from igi H.r.), hut every city in 
the Empire possessed at least one theatre as well as an 
amphitheatre. Ludi, pari sport, part pre-military drill, 
entered into the routine of the Juvcntus (see iuvenes), 
probably an early Italic institution for the training of 
youth, revived by Augustus ; they included the Lusus 
Troiae (Verg. Aen . 5. 545-603; E. Nordcn, Aus alt - 
Tomtschen Priesterbuchern (1939), 188 f.). There were even- 
tually over forty different varieties of ludi in Rome itself, 
religious, votive, or commemorative, with specific names: 
Magni (regularized as Ludi Romani ), Florales (regularly 
from 173 u.c.), etc. 

2. Informal games, of which the Romans had fully 
as many varieties as the modems, retaining the practice 
of some of them even in mature years; the Campus 
Martius contained a 'multitude of those exercising them- 
selves with ball and hoop and in the sports field’ (Strabo 
5- 236). They are attested by numerous toys, dice, 
tablets, etc., in the museums; also by ‘gaming-boards’ 
scratched upon ancient pavements. The games of chance 
led to grave abuses, as the Church Fathers realized. 

3. Schools of instruction, also training-schools for 
gladiators (q.v.). Grammatical and literary instruction 
was largely in the hands of Greeks; training for the law 
and politics was acquired through' apprenticeship until 
the schools of rhetoric replaced the old tradition (Quin- 
tilian; Tac. Dial.). 

4. Buildings for housing ludi in the third sense: a 
school building has been identified with probability at 
the north-west end of the forum of Pompeii, scratched 
inscriptions testify to school-teaching in a hall adjoining 
the Forum of Julius Caesar in Rome, and the L. Mannas 
and L. Matutinus in the Third Region of Rome served 
for the practice of the gladiators who were to perform in 
the Amphitheatre. 

See also secular r.AMl.s, i.uni scatnici, gladiators. 

Wissowa, RK 440 ff , Habcl, PM’ Suppl, v. ho8 II. A. M. Colini 
and L. Cozza, II Ludus Magnus (19OZ). A. W. VAN li. 

LUDI SCAENIC1, theatrical shows, first added to the 
Ludi Romani in 240 H.c\ (.vee Ltvins (1) andronicus); in 
200 the Stichm was produced at the riebeif, in 194 191 
the scenic Megalenses were instituted ; in 169 the Thyestes 
was performed at the Apollinare a; 111 160 the Adelphoe 
w r as performed at the funeral games of Paullus. Under 
the Empire perfoi nianees 1 hielly consisted of rnime and 
pantomime. The cost was usually shared between State 
and presiding magistrates. Admission free; certain seats 
reserved ; women and slaves admitted(Prologue, Poenulus). 

Dar.- San , s v. ‘Thcatruin’ ; A. Figaruul, Recherche s sur les Jeux 
romams (1921). W. U. 

LUGDUNUM. ( 1 ) Colonia Copia Claudia Augusta 
Lugdunutn, modern Lyon, was founded 43 u.c. by L. 
Munatius Plancus (q.v. 1) and was the birthplace of the 
Emperor Claudius. Its position led to its becoming the 
centre of Agrippa’s road system in Gaul, the capital of 
the Augustan province of Lugduncnsis and the financial 
centre of Gallia Comata, with a mint (see coinage, 
roman) and a cohort urbana to protect it. Despite a 
disastrous fire in a.d. 66 and constant disputes with its 
neighbour Vienna (q.v.), which reached their height in 
the troubles of 68-9, Lugdunum nourished in the first 
and second centuries. A Christian community developed 
early and u full record of its persecution in 177 is pre- 
served (Eus. Hist. Reel. 5. 1). But the city suffered 
severely in the revolt of Albinus (197) and in the Late 
Empire its primacy was usurped by Augusta Treverorum 


(q-v.), Lugdunum being merely the capital of Lugdunen- 
sis Pnma. It became the centre of the Burgundian king- 
dom e. 460. 

The Colonia occupied the hill of Fourvifere, west of 
the confluence of Rh6nc and Sa6ne. Between the rivers 
(ad confluentem , Gallic Condate, q.v.), on ground over- 
looked by the Colonia, Drusus established in 12 u.c. the 
altar of Rome and Augustus, the centre of the Imperial 
Cult for the 'Pres Galliae, around winch the Concilium 
Galliarum developed. On the cult site only a fragment of 
the amphitheatre survives, though numerous important 
inscriptions have been found. In the Colonia the most 
notable monuments are the theatre and odeon, but the 
four aqueductB, involving extensive use of syphons, are 
especially interesting, while the museum contains the 
bronze tablets of Claudius’ speech on the admission of 
Gauls to the Senate ( 1 LS 212). 

P. Wuillcumier, I.yon, Metropole des Gaules (1Q53), id. Fuuilles de 
Founritrr d Lvun (19SI. Suppl to (iallta ) , Grenier. Manuel 111 
220 ff. (itent-ral), 685 ff (urnphirlieurrr), 78(1 ff. (tlieatu and odeon), 
iv 118 ff. (aqueducts); G. de Mnntauzon, Lcs Aqueducs antiques dt 
Lyon (1909). 

(2) Lugdunum Convenarum (St. Bertrand-de-Com- 
minges), a town in Aquitania, to which llerod (q.v. 2) 
Antipas was banished in a.d. 40. In 72 B.c. a hill-tort on 
the site of the haute-ville became the nucleus lor Pom- 
pey’s resettlement of assorted survivors of the Sertorian 
wars, whence the quasi-tribal name of Convenae (Strabo 
4. 190). Under the Empire a considerable town developed 
in the plain between the hill and the Garonne. Excavation 
has uncovered much of its plan, including forum, temples, 
baths, theatre, amphitheatre, market, and a fourth-century 
Christian church ; extensive use was made of marble from 
the quarries at St. Beat, 10 miles to the south. In the later 
Empire the hill was fortified with a wall which largely 
survives, but the town was sacked by Vandals in 409 
and came under Visigothic control in 418. According 
to Strabo (4. 191) the Convenae enjoyed tus Latii , blit 
Ptolemy’s application of Colonia to Lugdunum (2. 7. 13) 
is probably due to confusion with Lyon. 

U. Lizop, Les Convenae el les Cunsoranm (1931), 1 L Sapinc, 
St. Bertmnd-de- Commmges — Lugdunum Convenarum (1961). 

(3) A town of the Batavi, near modern Katwijk (not 
Leyden). 

Holwcrda, Ntdcrlatuis vroegste Geschiedems* (192 s), 190. 

A. I,. F. R. 

LUNA, Roman moon-goddess. Varro (Ling. 5. 74) 
names her among a number of deities introduced by 
Titus Tatius and therefore of Sabine origin. The latter 
statement may he doubted, but the existence of an early 
cult of Luna remains likely, though Wissowa (RK 315) 
objects that no trace of it is to be found. This may be 
mere accident; in historical times she certainly had a cult 
with a temple on the Aventine, first mentioned in 182 
u.c., and another on the Palatine (ibid. 316; cf. C. Koch, 
Gestirnverehrung tm alten Italien (1933), 27; Latte, HR 
232. ‘ HJ.R. 

LUNA, a town in Liguna on the river Macra, the boun- 
dary with Etruria, a district still called Lm Lutiigiana 
(Strabo 5. 222). The Romans early used its harbour 
(— the Bay of Spezia? or the mouth of the Macra?), 
but the first certain reference to a town is in 177 B.c., a 
Roman citizen colony, which in 168 quarrelled with Pisae 
(q.v.) over boundaries (Livy 34. 8; 41. 13; 45- 1 3 1 
Ennius fr. i, 2 Steuart). Subsequently Luna became a 
municipium (derelict by 4Q: Lucan 1. 586). The triumvirs 
colonized it anew (Lib. Colon. 223), but it never hecame 
a place of consequence. The neighbouring Carrara 
marble quarries were extensively worked under the 
Empire. 

L. Banti, Luni (1937)- E. T. S. 
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LUPERCALIA, a Roman festival held on 15 Feb. 
After the sacrifice of a pout or goats and a dog, a rite 
generally in ancient and commonly in modern times 
thought to be directed to the god Faunus, at the Lupercal, 
a cave below the western corner of the Palatine, youths, 
naked except for girdles made from the skins of the 
victims, ran about the bounds of the Palatine settlement, 
striking those whom they met, especially women, with 
strips of the goat-skins, a form of fertility magic combined 
with the ritual heating of the bounds and with purificatory 
rites. Their name, Luperei, suggests aversion of wolves 
or propitiation of a wolf god, and the whole ceremony 
reflects the needs of u small pastoral community. It is 
described by Dion. Hal. 1. 80. 1; Ov. Fasti 2. 19-36, 
267-452 (sec Frazer’s commentary); Plut. Ant. 12, 
Rom. 21, Cars. 61. At the Lupercalia of 44 u.c. the consul 
Marcus Antonius, being one of the Luperci, offered an 
enwreathed diadem to Caesar. Augustus added dignity 
to the ceremony (Suet. Aug. 31 ; Mommsen, Staatsr. 111. 
566 f.). 

L. Dcuhncr, ARW 1910, 481 If , H. J. Rose, Mnrmos. 1931, 185 fT. ; 
for another view, F. Altheirn, History of Roman Religion (193H), 
206 £T. , .Latte, HR 84 ff. A. W. van JJ. 

LUSCIUS LANUVINUS (? Lavinius), Latin poet 
(attacked in prologues by Terence, whom he blamed for 
departing from Greek models and for ‘contaminatin' — 
fusion of several plots into one), translated Menander’s 
Phasnia and (Menander’s?) Thesaurus. 

Rihhcck, CRF* 83 (3rd ed. Tcubner). (Ter. Ad 1; An. 15; Run 
9-10; Haut. 16, I'hortn 1.) L. If. W. 

LUSITANIA, a region of western Spain named from 
the Ibero-Celtic ethnological group of Lusitani. They 
were mobilized into a coalition against Rome by Vinathus 
(q.v.), defeated in 139 n.c., and overrun by D. Junius 
Brutus (q.v. 2) in 137, but ugain mobilized in rebellion 
by Scrtorius (q.v.). Though they were reduced to sub- 
mission by Pompey in 73-72, the provincial organization 
of Farther Spain did not extend north of the Tagus, and 
most of the old province was assigned to the Senate in 
27 n.c. (see HAtrncA). Augustus proceeded to conquer the 
north of the peninsula, and at some date created a separate 
province of Lusitania including the southern region west 
of the Anas (Guadiana), stretching north to the Durius 
( Douro ) and eastward beyond his road from Emerita(q.v.) 
to Salmuntica ( Salamanca ). It was divided into the con- 
ventus of Emerita, Pax Julia, and Scallabis, and was 
governed by a praetorian legatus without legionary 
troops. It developed slowly but steadily; under Trajan 
some of its towns built the great bridge of Alcantara; it 
was prosperous in the later Empire. Its chief products 
were horses, pigs, wood, and metals; the harbour of 
Olisipo ( Lisbon ) and the coast had little importance be- 
fore medieval times. M. I. H. 

LUSIUS (PW 9) QUIETUS, a Libyan Moor, was 
praefectus alae Maurorum under Donutian (q.v.), by 
whom he was dismissed. He volunteered with his 
Moorish cavalry for Trajan's Dacian wars and served 
with such distinction that Trajan (q.v.) enrolled him in 
the Senate with praetorian rank and made him ro.? . suff. nt 
an uncertain date, possibly as late as 117. In the Parthian 
war, Lusius captured Singara, repelled the Parthians 
from northern Mesopotamia, and c. 116 ruthlessly 
quelled a revolt of Mesopotamian Jews. He then became 
legate of insurgent Judaea. He was un-Roman, im- 
petuous, and cruel, but a capuble commander and loyal 
to Trajan’s policy of expansion. When Hadrian, on his 
accession, reversed this policy, he removed Lusius from 
Judaea and deprived him of his Moorish cavalry detach- 
ment. In 188 Lusius was put to death for alleged parti- 


cipation in the 'conspiracy of the four consulars’ ( see 
Hadrian). 

LamhrcchtB, AYnaf, no 87, 1 Cmcopino, Jstros 1 (1934), 5 ff , A- 
lordancHCu, Lusius Quietus (Hibl. d'Istros in, 1941); Symc, Tacitus. 
see index. C. H. V. S ; M II. 

LUSTRATION. A lustrum is a purificatory ceremony 
conducted every five years by the censors (q.v.) at Rome: 
lustrare is to perform this or a like ceremony and 
lustratia is the performance of such ritual. The ultimate 
etymology of the words is uncertain, especially the con- 
nexion (defended by C. Koch, Gestirnverehrung im alten 
Italien (1933), 25 f.) with lustrare, to illuminate. In all 
cases the general form of the ceremonial seems to have 
been the same, whether the object to be purified was a 
body of people ( lustratio exerritus, popult), a piece of land 
(see amharvalia), a city (at»c ambijrdium), or some other 
object. Plautus ( Amph . 775-6) clearly knows of n like 
process for ridding a mad person of his disease or posses- 
sion: ‘quin tu istanc iubes pro cerrita circumferri ?’ The 
essential was to carry or lead materials having supposedly 
magical virtues around the object to be benefited; the 
speaker, believing Alcumena (‘istanc’) to be insane, pro- 
poses that this should be done to her. 

Normally such a process would require a procession 
of some kind, small or great ; hence the not uncommon 
use of lustrare, to move slowly around something, like a 
procession (Warde Fowler, Anthropology and the Classics, 
16911.; Rel. Exper 209; qq.v. for his discussion of ihc 
words and ideas involved). This is shown by the passages 
quoted s.v. amrarvai.ia, especially by Verg. G. t. 345 ff. ; 
the farmers go around the farm (or pagus), taking with 
them a felix hostia, that is a beast proper to be sacrificed 
to the gods and so full of good luck ; they accompany this 
by a loud invitation to Ceres to come into the barn. In 
Cato, Agr. 141, the victims are three, s none taunha, and 
the prayer is to Mars (q.v.) to keep away all manner of 
evil from the land and its inhabitants. Ceres might fittingly 
be invited into a place thus made pun and lucky. In the 
case of the censors’ lustratio populi it is not unlikely that 
the ceremony concluded with the burial or other disposal 
of the materials used; cf. the phrase lustrum cortdere. In an 
amburbium , the State clergy formed the procession (Lucan 
1. 592 fT.); this could be reinforced by sacrifices at the 
gates, as at Iguviurn (tab. Iguvin. vi a f . ; 1 a f . ; sec I. 
Rosenzweig, Ritual and Cults of pre- Roman Iguviurn, 
26 ff., and see TARULAL IGUVINAF). The Lupcrcalia (q.v.) 
were an early and peculiar expression of the like idea (see 
Rose, Mnemos. 1932, 385 ff.). In all cases the ceremonial 
keeps evil out and puts good in. II. J R. 

LUTETIA (or Lutecia), modern Paris. Originally a 
marshy island (c. 25 acres) in the Seine, and capital of 
the Parisn, it was burnt by them in Labicnus’ campaign 
(52 R.c.). Under the Empire it spread up the Mont Stc 
Genevieve on the S. bank, where vestiges of important 
public buildings still exist. The town was laid out in 
irregular insulae. In the third century the island alone 
was inhabited, surrounded by a wall of reused stones. It 
was a favourite residence of Julian, who was proclaimed 
Augustus here m 360. Lutetia (from the 3rd c. called 
Parisn) fell to Clovis r. 493. 

F -M. Duval, Pans antique (1961). C. E S 

LUXORIUS of Carthage (early 6th c. A.D.), grammarian 
and poet, wrote epigrams in imitation of Martial, mostly 
in hcndecasyllables, elegiacs, and hexameters. 

Texts UHehrens, PLM iv; Kiesc, Anth. Lat. i*; with trnnsl. and 
comm. M. Kosenblum (19(11). A. H.-W. 

LYCANTHROPY. It was occasionally believed in 
antiquity that a man might turn into a wolf. Herodotus 
encountered the belief in Scythia that the Neuri changed 
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annually into wolves, but refused to accept it (4. 105). 
Plato (Hesp. 565 d) knows a story that in the worship of 
Zeus Lycaeus a man is sacrificed and whoever tastes of 
his flesh becomes a wolf (cf. sacuifick). Pliny (II TV 8. 34) 
has a circumstantial tale of a whole clan, one of whose 
members in each (feneration becomes a wolf for nine 
years. A sorcerer could turn himself into a wolf (Verg. 
Eel. 8. 97; Petron. Sat. 61-2). See a/so lycaon (3). 
Wolves are among the shapes into which Circe (q.v.) 
changes men (Verg. Aert. 7. 18). 

R. 1 \ EcktlB, Greek Wolf-]. ore ( 1^1 S.A. ig37), 32 ff ; NilsHon, 
GGR 1 1 . 399. * 11 . J. R , 11 . W, I*. 

LYCAON, in mythology, (1) Son of Priam (q.v.) and 
Laothoc ; killed by Achilles ( 77 . 21. 34 ff.). (2) Father of 
Pandarus (q.v.; II. 2. 826-7). (3) Son of Pelasgus (q.v.), 
king of Arcadia, first mentioned in Ilesiod, fr. 44 Kzach. 
According to Apollodorus (3. 96 H.), who seems to follow 
Acusilaus, he had fifty sons, but accounts vary, partly 
owing to attempts to provide Arcadian towns with 
founders going back to remote antiquity (e.g. Ilnliphcrus 
and Mantmcus, eponyms of llaliphera and Muntinea, 
in Apollod ; Plngalus, of Plngalia, Paus. 8. 3. 1). IIis 
character is an odd mixture of piety and extreme impiety, 
lie founded the cult of Zeus Lycaeus (Paus. ibid.), but 
sacrificed a child on his altar, and theiefore was turned 
into a wolf (for this story cl. R. P. Kckcls, Greek Wolf- 
Lore (U.S.A. 1937), 49 11 .). lie tiled to murder Zeus, 
also to trick him into eating human flesh (Ov. Met. 1. 
222 if.), thus provoking the deluge, cf. DEUCALION. 

Nilhaon, GGR i J . 5U7 ff. II. J. R. 

LYCAONIA. The original home of the Lvcaonians 
was the mountainous country around Laianda (on the 
north side of Mt. Taurus), hut they were already under 
Persian rule raiding and settling in the plain to the north, 
which came to be called I /ycaonia. Subdued by Perdiccas 
in 322 iu\, they were subjec t to the Scleucids (280-189) 
and Attahds (189-133). Lycaon la became, it is uncertain 
when, a convent us of the province of Cilicia; the southern 
mountainous area was, howcvci, ruled by a dynast, 
Antipater (50-36 at least). The plain, with Icomum as 
capital, was granted bv Antony to Polcmon in 39, and in 
36 was transferred to Amyntas, who conquered Antipater. 
From 25 11. r. the plain was part of Galatia and Cappa- 
docnt-Galatia. The mountainous country was probably 
ruled by Archelaus 1 and II, and certainly by Antiochus 
IV, till A.n. 72, when it (Lycaonia Antiochiana) joined 
Cappadocia-Galatia. Trajan on dividing this province 
probably allotted llic plain to Galatia, Antiochiana to 
Cappadocia. Under Antoninus Pius most of Lycaonia 
(excluding Icomum and Laodicca) was added to Cilicia, 
within which it was a kolvov. The Lycaonians were a 
hackw'ard people, still speaking their native language in 
the first century A.n. Most of their cities issued no coins 
till Antoninus Pius’ reign. 

Sir W M. RaniBsiy, PSA lyoi, 241, jOAl 1904, Rcihlatt 57; 
Jom-H, Cities E. Rom. Ernv., 124 11 . A. II, M. J. 

LYCIA. A mountainous country in the south-west of 
Asia Minor. According to Herodotus (1. 173) the Lycinns 
came there direct from Crete under Sarpedon, and at that 
time were called Termilae; the name of Lycians they 
took from the Athenian Lycus son of Pandion. In fact a 
tribe called Lukku appears in the Hittite records; on the 
other hand, the name Termilae (in the form Trmmili) is 
used in the epichoric inscriptions of the fourth century. 
Another tradition said that Sarpedon came from Crete to 
Miletus; it has been suggested that the passage of the 
Lycians from there to the south coast is marked by the 
recurrence of the syllable mil in Miletus, Mylasa, Milyas 
(Termi/ac). The Lycians fought at Troy as allies of 
Priam; at that time they already occupied the classical 


Lycia (II. 2. 876-7). Their chieftains Sarpedon and 
Glaucus are among the more notable of the minor heroes 
in the Iliad. 

In 546 li.c. Lycia was overrun by the Persians after 
a heroic resistance at Xanthus. Liberated by Cimon c. 
468, the Lycians were temporarily included in the Deliun 
league (appearing in the tribute lists for a single year 
446), hut quickly fell back under Persia. Included' for 
a while in the Hecatornmd dominions (ier mausolus), 
Lycia submitted readily to Alexander, and after his death 
passed into the hands of the Ptolemies. The country was 
conquered in 197 b.c. by Antiochus 111 , upon whose 
defeat at Magnesia it was granted in 189 by the Romans 
to Rhodes. The Lycians bitterly resented and resisted the 
Rhodian rule, and in 169 were given their freedom hy 
Rome. This freedom was not revoked until a.l>. 43, when 
Claudius established the province of Lycia-Pamphyha, 
under a praetorian legate. 

The Lycians had an unusual capacity for collaboration 
and federation. Kvcn in the fourth century, when the 
cities were ruled, under the Persians, hy their own dynasts, 
the uniformity of their coinage indicates some kind of 
confederation. At some time in the Hellenistic period, 
perhaps even before 200 b.c., a regular Lycian Con- 
federacy (koivov tluv AvkUdv) was established. The east 
coast cities of Olympus and Phaselis (q.v.) were now for 
the first time included in Lycia, and in 83 B.c. three cities 
of the Cibyratis were added. In the federal Council and 
Assembly the individual cities were represented propor- 
tionally to their size and importance (Strabo 14. 664-5). 
In the two centuries following 169 11. c. the Confederacy 
performed all the functions of a Sovereign slate; under 
the Empire it continued to exist with limited authority. 
Federal coinage was struck, of a uniform type generally 
bearing a lyre, in the names of the various cities, which 
at the same time issued their own individual types. The 
lyre represents Apollo, the principal deity of the Lycians. 

The Lycian language and script continued in use dowm 
to the end of the fourth century. Greek appears in the 
inscriptions, side by side with Lycian, from about 400, 
and soon after 300 supplants it entirely. The language is 
largely sui generis, but exhibits certain Indogerinanic 
features; it is still only imperfectly understood. The 
alphabet contains twenty-nine letters, rather more than 
half of which arc of Greek form; of some of the others 
the phonetic values arc still uncertain. 

Herodotus’ statement ( 1 . 173) that the Lycians alone of 
all men reckoned descent through the female side receives 
no support from the oldest inscriptions; none of these, 
however, is quite as early as Herodotus’ time. 

O. Treuher, Geschichtc der Lvkier (1887); G. Fougircs, De 
Lyciorurn Communt (iHg8); Jo nes » Cities E Rom. f*roi>. y6 ff ; 
Tituli Astae Mmorts voU. 1-11 (iyoi-44); Rom. Rule Asui 

Mm., ch. 22; on the Confederacy. J. A. O. .Larsen, Greek Federal 
States (1968), 240 ff. G. E II. 

LYCO (PW 14) (c. 302/298-*-. 228/224 n-C.), son of Asty- 
anax of Troas, pupil of Strato of Lampsacus and his 
successor as head of the Peripatetic school (q.v.) which he 
directed for forty-four years. The sources for his life, 
mostly derived from a lost biography by Antigonus (q.v. 
4) of Carystus, show that he was a man of the world, a 
friend of kings and statesmen, a benelactor of the people, 
a lover of pleasure and luxury of all kinds — all hut a great 
philosopher or scientist like his predecessors. lie was a 
fluent and interesting speaker ( foaoTiKos ), but had little 
to teach (Cicero, Fin. 5. 13, calls him 'oratione locuples, 
rebus ipsis ieiumor’), and with him began n long period 
of decline in the history of the Peripatetic school. At his 
death he left some w ritings, but only a few fragments, and 
no titles, have survived. 

Dior, T.nert. 5. 65—74. Wilamowitz, Antigonos von Karyslos (1881), 
78 IT.; F. Wchrli, Die Schule des Anstoteles vi (>952), 9 ff. J. G. 
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LYCOPHRON (i), tyrant of Pherae c. 406-390 b.c. 
He muy have established his tyranny by championing a 
democratic element against the aristocracy, for he was 
opposed by the nobles of Larissa and other cities, whom 
he defeated in 404. He allied with Sparta and in 395 
fought against Medius of Larissa, who, with support 
from Roeotia and Argos, may have won a temporary 
advantage over him. In a period of violent struggles be- 
tween Thessalian cities and factions he played a pro- 
minent part, but so little evidence has survived that it 
is impossible to determine the extent of his success or to 
assess his ability as a military and political leader. His 
ambition to dominate Thessaly was achieved by Jason 
(q.v. 2), probably his son. H. D. W. 

LYCOPHRON (2) (b. e. 320 li.c.), of Chalcis in Euboea, 
us a young man frequented the philosopher Menedemus 
at Erctria. Circa 285-283 he went to Alexandria and was 
entrusted by Ptolemy Philadelphus with the diorthosis 
(preliminary sorting-out) of the comedies collected for 
the Library. He was included in the Pleiad of Tragic 
Poets. According to Ovid, This 529-30, Lycophron was 
killed by an arrow. 

Works, (i) Verse: Tzetzcs credits Lycophron with 64 
or 46 tragedies, and the Suda gives the titles of 20. The 
Cassandrns must have been historical and based on recent 
events, since Cassandreia was founded c. 316. The only 
fragment (4 lines) is from the Pelopidae ( TGF 818). 
Lycophron's sntyric drama, the Menedemus ( TCF 817- 
18), depicted the high thinking and low living of Mcnc- 
demus' circle. The Suda further credits Lycophron with 
'the Alexandra, thebhscure poem’. This survives, a drama- 
tic monologue in 1474 tragic iambics, in which the slave 
Bet to watch Alexandra (Cassandra) reports her prophecies 
to Priam. Apart from prologue (1-30) and two epilogues 
(1451-74) the poem falls into three sections, 31-364 
Destruction of Troy and crime of Ajax, 365-1282 Re- 
turn of the Greeks, 1283-1450 Struggle between Europe 
and Asia. At one time or another the poem touches on 
nearly all the themes of the Epic Cycle, hut the central 
idea, the Greek sufferings as compensation for the T rojan, 
was probably suggested by Euripides’ Troades. In 365- 
1282 the author devotes most space to early Greek and 
T rojan colonization of the West and here draws extensively 
on Timaeus. In 1226-80 Cassandra foretells Aeneas’ 
arrival in Latium and the future glories of Rome. This 
passage and 1446-50, where the precise reference is 
disputed, raised doubts even in antiquity (cf. the scholia 
on 1226) whether Lycophron, the tragic poet, was the 
author of the Alexandra. Since the two passages show no 
stylistic differences from the rest of the poem, excision is 
unjustified. Some see a reference to Pyrrhus in 1446-50 
and attribute the recognition of Rome’s power to her 
victory in the Tarentine war. On this view the poem was 
composed by the tragedian Lycophron, probably c. 273, 
when the Romans sent an embassy to Alexandria. Others 
refer 1446-50 to T. Quinctius Flamininus, who defeated 
Philip V at Cynosccphalae m 197. These date the poem 
not long after that event and suppose the author to have 
been a namesake, perhaps descendant, of the tragedian. 
General grounds favour the later dating. The obscurity 
of the Alexandra exceeds that of any other Greek poem. 
This is due to the recondite material, to the blending of 
inconsistent myths, but above all to the language. Of 
about 3,000 words used in the Alexandra 518 are found 
nowhere else and 1 1 7 appear for the first time (Scheer). 
Of the rest many are ‘glosses’ from Epic and Tragedy, 
especially Aeschylus. Neologisms too are frequent, and 
there are some modernisms and vulgarisms. The syntax 
is characterized by extravagant use of the figures of 
speech and rhetoric. The real names of gods and men 
occur rarely, and, when they do, usually refer to another 


character, e.g. Zeus means Agamemnon and vice versa. 
Normally the gods appear under some obscure cult-title, 
the heroes under the names of animals or disguised by a 
riddling periphrasis. Countries arc indicated by some 
httle-known town, mountain, or river situated in them. In 
metre the author is strict. There are few resolutions and 
the rule of the final cretic is uniformly observed. The 
explanation of the numerous coincidences between the 
Alexandra and the poems of Euphorion depends on 
the dating of the former. The first explicit reference to 
the poem is in Statius (Silv. 5. 3. 157), but soon after 
this Clement of Alexandria, Lucian, and Artemidorus all 
mention it, and later the lexicographers and Stephanus 
of Byzantium cite it frequently. Tlieon (fl. c. 40 b.c.) 
wrote a hypomnema on the Alexandra, and some of the 
material contained in the scholia and in the commentary 
of Tzctzes probably goes hack to this scholar. 

(2) Prose: The only known work of Lycophron is a 
lexical compilation Tltpl rcuspupSla'; in at least nine books 
(A th. 11. 485 d). This treatise, presumably a by-product 
of his labours in the Library, was much criticized by later 
workers in this field. 

TFVJS. E. Scheer, Lycophrnnn Alexandra , i, Text (1881); li, 
Scholia (1908); (\ von llol/in^ei, Lykophron i Alexandra (1895), 

A. W. Mair, in Callimachus, Lycophron, Aratus (Locb, 1921). 

(iL.Nl KAL Ll l FHATURL. K. Ziegler, ‘Eyktiphrull (8)’, }*\V Xlll. 2316- 

81 and Sup 111 - xi, 888 11. , (i W. Mooney, The Alexandra of Lycophron 
(1921), A. Momigliano, JNS 1942, C(j 1945. E A U. 

LYCORTAS, father of Polybius and friend of Philo- 
puemen, represented with these the Megalopolitan policy 
of Achaean independence in a unified Peloponncsc with 
Egyptian support. Hippareli in 192/1 h.c:., he defended 
Philopoemen’s pressure on Sparta before the Senate 
(189/8), and alter visiting Egypt (186), renewed alliance 
with Ptolemy Epiphanes as General in 185/4. General 
suffectus in 182, after Philopoemen’s death, he suppressed 
the Messenian revolt and received Sparta again into the 
League. Possibly General in 182/1, ht ^ as prevented by 
Epiphanes’ death from going to Egypt in 180. Against 
the pro-Roman Callicrates he failed to gain Achaean 
neutrality in the Third Macedonian War or help for 
Egypt against Syria in 168. 

I’olyb. bks. 22 4; 2H-9; l.ivy, liks. 38-9 Cl. Colin, Rome et la 
Critic (1905), 203, A Aymard, I.es Premier \ Rapports dr Rome et tie 
la tonjedt ration uchatenne (u>j8) A. II. Mcll, 

LYCURGUS (1), a mythological personage, according 
to llomer, 11 . 6. 130 ff., a son of Dryas, who attacked 
Dionysus (q.v.), driving him and his nurses before hnn 
till the god look refuge in the sea; thereafter Lycurgus 
was blinded and died soon. This is vaguely placed on 
Mt. Nysa. Later, as in Aeschylus (Naurk, TCP 19 ff.), 
he is an Edonian; he and others elaborate the story in 
various ways. ApoIIodorus (i. 35) and Tlyginus {Pah. 
132) say Dionysus drove him mad, and further embroider 
the story of his sufferings and death; their sources are 
uncertain. For details, see Rapp in Roscher’s Lexikon, 
s.v., Marbach in PW, s.v. ; Nilsson, GGR i z . 580. 

H. J. R. 

LYCURGUS (2), the traditional founder of the Spartan 
constitution, social and military systems, and consequently 
of the eunomia, the ‘good order’, which they created. 
The earliest surviving mention of him is in Herodotus, 
where he is guardian of the Agiad king Lcobotcs (r. 900 

B. c.); most later writers attached him, directly or by 
implication, to the Eurypontid Charillos {c. 775 B.C.) 
but there are also traces of other traditions. 

Modern opinion sees much of his social system (the 
dyoiyrj) as a survival of primitive tribal customs, much of 
Sparta's later character (e.g. her austerity) as a gradual 
development conditioned by her peculiar economic and 
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political position, many of his other reforms (e.g. a ban 
on coinage) as later accretions, and this, with ancient 
doubts about his date and life and the obvious elements 
of romance in the tradition, has led many to doubt his 
existence. Pointing to the quasi-divine honours which he 
received by the fifth century they explain him away as 
the god under whose protection the new regime was 
placed. 

Hut the basic structure of this regime was established, 
or at least defined, at some one moment, though probably 
not as early as 775 (ree sparta), and no compelling argu- 
ment forbids the belief that this was the work of one 
great legislator. 

Hilt. 1 65 6; Hut T.yc. J Wells, Studies in Herodotus (19z.il, 
44 ft , V. EhrcnberR, N mgr Under des Sloans (1924), I H : W. G. 
Foriest, Phoernx 19(13, 157 ft. W. G. I ; . 

LYCURGUS (3) (r. 300-c. 325/4 li.c.), Athenian states- 
man, of great importance after Chaeronea. The principal 
evidence about him is the ‘Life 1 m [Pint.] Lives of the ten 
Orators and the appended honorific decree of 307/6, the 
original of which is partially preserved (IG ii*. 457)- 
Clearly he played the major part in the control of the 
city’s finances for a period of twelve years, raising the 
revenue to perhaps 1,200 talents a year, and financing 
projects hy raising capital fi orn individuals (■npohavciop.oL ) ; 
scattered cpigraphic evidence attests the wide range of 
his activities (note esp. SKP 2iS, 1 CJ 1 j ' . 1627 and 1O72, 
11 . 1 1 and 303). The powers hy which he did it all are ob- 
scure. Some have interred from llypcndcs tr. 118 and 
other passages that he was given a general but extra- 
ordinary commission to supervise the city’s finances, but 
the manner of Aristotle’s allusions to the financial 
officers in the Ath. Pol. tells against such a theory, the 
passage in Uypendes in Dem (col. 28) frequently taken 
to desenhe Eycm gus’ position should be referred to 
Demosthenes’ powers as Theonc Commissioner. Prob- 
ably he occupied different offices including the position 
of Tri/uaf tuiv oTpiiTitojiKuiv anti controlled the whole hy 
personal influence (cf. Plut. I\lor. 841 c), which manifests 
itself to us in the varied decrees which he proposed. 
Whatever his powers, it is certain that he earned through 
u diverse building piogrammc including the completion 
of the SUeuotheke begun by Eubulus (q.v. 1), the tebuild- 
ing of the theatre of Dionysius, the construction of docks, 
and the improvement of the harbours. The substantial 
increase in the navy in this period is ascribed to him. lie 
also concerned himself w ith the an alignments for proces- 
sions and festivals, and had statues of the three great 
tragic poets erected and an official copy made of their 
works (later borrowed by Ptolemy Philadelphus (q.v.) 
for the library of Alexandria and never returned). The 
common belief that Lycurgus instituted, or reiormed, 
the corps of ephehoi (q.v.) is ill grounded. In politics he 
was bitterly suspicious of Macedon and was one ol those 
at first demanded by Alexander in 335- He prosecuted 
Lv sides who had been a general at Chaeronea and any 
who after the battle seemed to show signs of defeatism, 
and, when the revolt of Agis 111 (q.v.) in 331/30 put the 
city in turmoil, Lycurgus used the occasion to attack Iso- 
crates, who had been absent from the city from 33 ^ 
332 hut probably not illegally, and very nearly had him 
condemned for treachery. The fragments of his speeches 
attest the wide range of his prosecution of corrupt 
practices. lie died shortly before the H arpalus (q.v.) 
afFair. According to a story contained in a letter ascribed 
to Demosthenes he was accused by his successor 
Mcnesacchmus of having left a deficit; his sons were 
condemned to repay the money, and were imprisoned 
when unable to do so. They were released on the appeal of 
Demosthenes. By 307/6 his great services were generally 
recognized. 


Works. Of fifteen speeches regarded as genuine by 
Caecilius, the only one extant is Against Leocrates. The 
ancient opinion that Lycurgus was mercilessly severe in 
his prosecutions is supported by the study of this speech. 
His literary style was influenced hy that of Isocrates, hut 
he is a much less careful writer, being often negligent in 
the matter of hiatus, and inartistic in the composition of 
his sentences. Evidently he cared more for matter than 
style. His disregard of proportion is shown by fits in- 
ordinately long quotations from the poets. 

General Literature See athc orators 

Text. Rlash (Teubner ed maior iKgg, cd_ minor 1012) 

Commentaries. A. Feme (1922), 1 *. Treves (igj4), 1 -. Malcovari 
f t Q 47) ; N. C. Konomib, ‘Notes on the fragments ol fi. ’, Klw 19(11, 
72 n 

Text anti Translation. F. Dun-bach (Iludl, 1912), J G. Hunt, 
Minor Attic (Jrators 11 (fioeli, 1954). 

Index. See andociiies. G. fi. C. 

LYCUS of Kficgium (fl. 300 11 c\), second in importance 
to Tiniacus for his history of Sicily {Ihpl 2 Jt*f Amy), and 
one of Tunaeus’ sources. Thu history of Libya (' loropia 
Aiflvyp;) was a separate work. 

FGrll iii. 570 

LYDIA was a territory in the west of Asia Minor, 
centred m the lower Hcrmus and the Cayster valleys, 
bordered on the north hy Mysia, on the east by Phrygia, 
on the south by Caria; the Phrygian and Carian borders 
were indeterminate, and the coastal cities (Cyme, Smyrna, 
Ephesus, etc.) were reckoned sometimes to Lydia, some- 
times to Aeolis or Ionia. Lydia contained much natural 
wealth, and lying astride and along the two main routes 
from the coast to the interim of Asia Minor it was an 
entrepot of tiade and lay open both to Greek and to 
Anatolian influences, which are united in its civiliza- 
tion, art, and cult. Under the Merrnnad dynasty ( c . 
700-550 u.c.) Lvdia was a powerful kingdom which by 
the time of its last king Croesus had incorporated all the 
plateau of Asia Minor up to the Halys (q.v ). After his 
defeat, Lydia became the chief Persian satrapy in the West, 
w’lth its headquarters at Sardes; this satrapy was in close 
political relations with the Greek States throughout the 
Persian period. The conquest hy Alexander threw Lydia 
open to Graeco-Macedonian settlement; after the battle 
of Magnesia in 1 S<> it became Attalid territory and passed 
to Rome with the rest ot the Attalid kingdom in 133. It 
remained pai t of the province Asia till Diocletian made it 
a separate province, with Sardes as metropolis. 

Lydian civilization and art were influenced by and 
reacted on Greece; Lydia was the first realm to use 
coined money and was an innovator m music. The Lydian 
language, though obscure, seems to belong to the Anato- 
lian group ol Indo-European; it survives on about fifty 
inscriptions of the fourth century n.r. excavated from the 
temple of Arlenns — in Strabo’s day it was still spoken 
on the border of Lycia. 

G Radet, La Lvdu (ifigi), fi- Huichncr and fi Kcil, IMF, vv. 
■fiydm’. W.M.C’J.MC, 

LYDIADAS (d. 227 H.C.), son of Eudanuis ( SIG 504), 
was Mcgalopolitan commander against Sparta m 251 
(Paus. 8. 10. 5) and assumed the tyranny c. 243. Threat- 
ened by Achaea, he abdicated, brought Megalopolis into 
the Achaean Confederacy (235), and was elected general 
in 234, 232, and 230. He was a constant rival of Aratus 
and disobeyed his orders in the battle of Ladocea against 
Clcomcnes 111 , W'hen he charged with the cavalry and 
was killed (227)- 1 k was ambitious and generous, hut 
was eclipsed by Arntus. 

Plut. Aratus, Gleomenes. Hcloch, Grtecfi. Geich. iv; F- 
bank. Aratos oj Sieyon (1Q33). W - W - 
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LYDUS, Ioannes Laurf.nthjr. Greek writer of the 
sixth century a.d. lie talks about himself in De magistra- 
tibus 3. 26-30 and elsewhere, lie was born in 400 in 
Philadelphia in Lydia (hence his name), and went to 
Constantinople in 511 to learn philosophy. A protege of 
his countryman the praetorian prefect Zoticus, he soon 
entered the officium of the praetorian prefect as excerptor. 
He ended his career forty years later with the highest rank 
of cormcularius , notwithstanding the hostility of John the 
Cappadocian, hor some years he also taught Latin philo- 
logy in Constantinople. Bribes and perquisites made 
him a rich man. After his retirement in 551 or 552 he 
(prohablv) wrote De mensibm and De ostentis and (cer- 
tainly) composed his most important work, De mugis- 
Irutibus populi romant. He wrote them in Greek, though 
he was a great champion of the Latin language and al- 
together a representative of that revival of interest in old 
Roman customs and institutions which is characteristic 
of Justinian's reign. His works go back directly or in- 
directly to the authoritative antiquarians of the first cen- 
tury 11. c. and of the first two centuries a.d. — perhaps 
they owe most to Suetonius’ lost works (but further re- 
search on their sources is needed). The De magtstratibus 
is a very unusual attempt to liace the development of 
Roman institutions, beginning with the monarchic period. 
The section on the officium ol the praetorian prelect is of 
great importance, and also elsewhere Lydus piovidcs 
good evidence for his own tune. 

De menstbus (only nurtially preserved), cd H. Wiknsrh (1R9H); 
De os ten Hi, cd C VV'achsniuth(i8y7) , De tnagisfratthus, cd R WuiislIi 
( njo.l). RildioRraphy in 1J. Rubin, J)os Zntalter Justinian* 1 (l«)bo), 
27 ff., and I.alte, RR 7 A. Klutz, PW, r v. Lydos, 7, A 11. M 
ones, JRS 1949, 51 ff . , fc Stein, Histone du Ras-Empue 11 (1949), 
729 and 838, G Moruvcsik, Jlyzantiuoturcim 1 1 (1958), 328. A. M. 

LYGDAM.US, the author of six smooth but wooden 
elegies transmitted with the poems of Tibullus. His 
derivative and tedious poems are addressed to a Ncacra. 
Both names may be pseudonyms, and the poems give no 
real clue to the status of either; 4. 85 ff. compare Nenera’s 
parents favourably with the Chimaera, Cerberus, and 
Srylla, but this hardly justifies the inference that she was 
of good family. No attempt to identify Lygdamus him- 
self carries any conviction, and the preservation in the 
Tibullian corpus of a poet who apparently pretends to be 
Ovid (5. 18) is a puzzle. 

Text in editions of Tibullus ; commentary in the older editions by 
llcyne und Disscn; Nee also C NVmcthy, Lxgdami Carmtna , etc. 
(1906), Postdate, Selections jroni Tibullus 1 (1910); A Cartanll, 
Tibutle et le i auteurs du dorpus Tibulltarium (1909), Kirby Smith, 
The Rlegus ttf Albtuf Tibullus (1913) CM. Schanz 1 losnis 11 $ 282 . 

ME. 11 . 

LYRIC POETRY, GREEK. Lyric poetry, in the sense 
of song accompanied by a musical instrument which is 
normally but not necessarily the lyre, must have existed 
both as monody and as choral song from an early age in 
Greece. Homer hints at monody in the Linus Song 
which a boy sings { 11 . 18. 570), and he knows of several 
kinds of choral song which were later to be practised by 
known poets, notably the Dirge { 11 . 18. 50-1, 314-16, 24. 
746-7), the Paean (ibid. 1 . 472-4), the Hymenaeus{ibu\. 18. 
4<J3), the Hyporchemu or song accompanied by mimetic 
dancing {Od. 13. 256-65), and the Maiden-Song ( 77 . 16. 
182-3). In all these the procedure seems to be the same; 
there is a choir and a leader, each belongs to a definite 
occasion, and each is accompanied by music and dancing. 
These characteristics survived for centuries, and the 
different types of song known to Horner were standard 
parts of Greek life. Poets wrote words and music for 
them, so that all five kinds are, for instance, included in 
the different types of poetry written by Pindar. The 
earliest example of such a poem conies from Aleman’s 
Maiden-Song (fr. 1), written in the seventh century. Its 


chief characteristics belong to its kind and lasted long 
after it. First, there is the attention paid to the gods at 
whose festival it is sung. Secondly, there are the moral 
maxims which the poet makes. Thirdly, there are 
remarks about the persons who take part in the festival. 
Fourthly, there is the myth or story, from which, in this 
case, the poet draws an emphatic moral. These main 
elements are to he found in Pindar and Bacchyhdes and 
seem to be essential to the choral ode as such. Of them 
the only one that needs some comment is the myth. 
In origin its presence must have been due to the song’s 
being sung in honour of some god, and no doubt the 
myth told something about him. But even in Alcinan 
the connexion of the myth and the festival is not clear, 
and in Pindar the myth might be introduced for different 
reasons, though often it gave an example of some law 
ahout god and man which the poet wanted to emphasize. 

2 . Another early type of choral song was the Prosodion 
or Processional Song. Homer does not mention this, but 
it was already in existence in the middle of the eighth 
century, when Eumelus of Corinth wrote one for the 
Messeman choir which was sent to Delos (Paus. 4. 4. 1). 
Only a little later came the Dithyramb, which, after 
being an unorganized song to Dionysus, was reduced 
to order by Anon and made like other choral songs in the 
seventh century. It is possible that some of Stesichorus’ 
poems and a fragment of Aleman (fr. 56) were also of this 
kind, though its heyday came when it was made a subject 
for competition at Athens in the last quarter of the sixth 
century, and was written by Las us, Simonides, Pindar, 
and Bacchyhdes. Later than this came songs which were 
addressed not to gods but to pre-eminent men. Their 
development probably belongs to the age of the tyrants, 
and an early example may perhaps he seen in lhycus’ 
lines to Polycrates (fi. 1 ), in which all cenrres on the 
boy whom the poet wishes to honour. Encomia were 
written for distinguished persons like Scopas by Simo- 
nides, Hieron and Xenophon of Connth by Pindar, 
Alexander of Macedon by Bacchylidc? . Similar to the 
Encomium in origin was the Kpinieian, a song written for 
a victor in one of the great games. This might be sung 
at the place where lie won or at his home after his return. 
It came into prominence undei Simonides, w'ho seems to 
have treated it m a light-hearted way, hut its real exponent 
was Pindar, who gave to it most of the characteristics of 
the formal hvrnn by writing for occasions when the 
victor was welcomed at the feast of some god in his 
home. It may be doubted whether earlier Epinicians had 
this religious character. 

3. These different types survived into the middle of 
the fifth century, and even later, since Euripides wrote 
an Epinician for Alcibiades and Sophocles a Paean for 
AscJepius. But with the rise of tragedy and the decay 
of the Greek aristocracies the choral hymn seems to have 
declined. The best poets seldom wrote them, and the 
occasions which required them were no longer as im- 
portant as before. The only popular choral poetry of the 
later fifth and the fourth centuries was the Dithyramb, 
which underwent considerable changes, becoming less 
formal than before, more concerned with music than with 
words, more artificial in its language. Closely allied to it 
was the Nomns , an astrophic composition, like Timo- 
theus’ Per sac, which aimed at sensational effects in words 
and music. 

4. Outside this main stream of development other 
types may be observed. Monody grew to great distinc- 
tion c. 600 n.c:. in Lesbos, where Sappho and Alcaeus 
produced a personal poetry concerned with the emotions 
and interests of their own Jives; they were followed a 
generation later by Anacreon in Ionia, and the example 
of all three may have helped Athenian aristocrats to 
produce their ctkoAui or drinking-songs at the turn of the 
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sixth and fifth centuries. But this art, like that of choral 
poetry, declined as the fifth century advanced, and 
cwoAia seem to have ceased to be composed. Quite 
separate from these was the poetry written by women for 
women in different parts of Greece. Comma in Boeotia, 
r l clcsilla in Argos, and perhaps Praxilla w'rote a special 
kind of traditional verse which in simple language told of 
local myths. 

5. In the fourth century the old divisions of forms 
begun to be contused. Aristonous wrote a Paean (proper 
to Apollo) to Hcstia, Philodamus to Dionysus; Aristotle 
used the form of the Paean as a memorial hymn for his 
dead friend 1 lemmas and nddressed it to the abstract 
power Apfra. This confusion persisted into the Hellen- 
istic nge, when Paeans were addressed to human beings, 
and the form of the folk-song was used by Hermocles 
for the entry of Demetrius Poliorcetes into Athens. But 
the lyric tradition survived both in the real Paeans which 
were still composed for Apollo and in other new types of 
monody, of which the most distinguished are the Sere- 
nade, the Lovers’ Dialogue fioin Marisa (Powell, Coll. 
Alex. 184), simple songs of work like that of the Nile 
Boatmen (ibid. 195), while more elaborate forms existed 
like Mesornedes’ hymns to Nature and Isis, and the 
beautiful anonymous Teharnbt (ibid. 197). There were 
still imitations of earlier poets like the Aeolic poems of 
Theocritus based on Alcaeus, and the sapphics of Melinno, 
who seems to have lived in south Italy and used the form 
of personal monody to praise the grandeur of Rome. 

Tl XT. Pane, Part Mel dr, J M Filmonds, Lyra (Iraei a (Loeb). 

C ’oviMFN 1 aiiy II. W. Smyih, (in tk Klein J'oets ( lyoo) 

t ’Hi 1 1CISM. (.’. M. Uowi.i, Greek Lytic Poetry Jrum Aleman to 
S imu nuhs 1 (njftz ) ; I) A. t’.mipbcll, Greek Lyric Poetry (19117). 

C. M. 11 . 

LYRIC POETRY, LATIN. Cheek Ivric poetiy, on a 
reasonably workable definition produced by Alexandrian 
scholars, was distinguished by its musical accompaniment. 
This definition has no relevance whatever to Latin 
lytic poetry. No Latin lyiu poet sang his compositions 
to the accompaniment of the lyre although Horace often 
self-consciously speaks as if he did. Equally the modern 
notion of lyric poetry as brief, personal, and subjective 
in tone will not apply to Lai in Ivric— it will apply to some 
Latin lyric poems, but by no means to all. The only way 
by which Latin lyric poetry may be defined is by its 
metres: such a test will admit some of the very frag- 
mentary predecessors of C atullus and poems 11, 30, 34, 
51, and 61 of Catullus himself (it will be noticed that the 
poems of Catullus which a modern judgement would be 
most ready to call lyric arc excluded); it may be extended 
to include not only the Odes of Horace, but also the 
Epodes , and Statius, Silvae 4. 5 and 7. The definition in 
Greek which allowed the choral odes of tragedy to be 
considered in the genre ol lyric poetry may in Latin allow 
the choral odes which Seneca composed for his tragedies. 
Beyond that there are some fragments of the first century 
A.D., perhaps Hadrian’s poem to his soul, then Ausonius 
and the Christian hymns of Prudcntius and Ambrose. 

2. The Romans are usually represented as allergic to 
the lyric spirit, and Cicero’s scathing remark is quoted 
(Sen. Ep. 49. 5) that, even if he had a second lifetime, lie 
would not find time to read the lyric poets. Seneca adds 
the explanation that they make a business of trivialities. 
Quintilian (10. 1. 96) considered Horace pretty well the 
only lyric poet worth reading, but his educational aim was 
cramping to the free range of literary perception. These 
opinions should not be taken alone: in Orator 183 Cicero 
show's a technical acquaintance with lyric poetry, and in 
Dialogue 10 Tacitus makes Aper list lyrirorum quoque 
iucunditatem among the branches of literature which he 
considers worth while. 


See articles on alexandiuamsm and on the authors 
mentioned above; also metrl, i.atin, iii. c;. W W. 

LYSANDER (d. 395 n.c.), Spartan general and states- 
man. Appointed admiral for 408/7, lie restored the 
efficiency of the Peloponnesian fleet, gained the friend- 
ship and support of Cyrus, and won a victory at Notium 
which caused the withdrawal of Alnbiadcs (q.v.). After 
the battle of Arginusae he resumed command, and, trans- 
ferring his fleet to the Hellespont, destroyed the Athenian 
navy nt Aegospotami (405). He conducted the blockade 
of the Piraeus and after the surrender of Athens (spung, 
404) supported the establishment of the Thirty. In 
most of the cities hitherto allied to Athens he set up 
‘decarchies’ of his oligarchical partisans, reinforced by 
Spartan harmosts. Soon, however, he became estranged 
from the Spartan government, which reversed his policy 
by assisting in the restoration of the Athenian democracy 
and modifying his system of decarchies. Attempts to 
regain his autocratic position proved unsuccessful: his 
plot to introduce an elective monarchy at Sparta mis- 
carried, and after lie had secured for Agesilaus the king- 
ship and supreme command in the war against Peisia he 
found himself discarded by his protcg£. At the outbreak 
of the Corinthian War he invaded Boeotia from Phocis, 
hut before he could establish contact with Pausanias he 
was surprised and killed at Ilaliartus. lie made himself 
unpopular by his arrogance and his unscrupulous pursuit 
of personal aggrandisement, and this unpopularity is 
reflected in the unsympathetic attitude of the literary 
authorities. He was, however, among the ablest of all 
Spartan leaders. 

Xen. Hell., bks. 1-3; Diod, bks 13-14, Plul. Lys. H. D. W. 

LYSANLAS of Cyrene (fl. 2nd c. n.c.), Alexandrian 
philologist, taught Eratosthenes, wrote JIipl lap.[hnroidiv 
and Homeric studies (fragments listed by Gudeman, 
TIE, s.v.). 

LYSIAS (r. 459-r. 380 B.c.), son of Cephalus (a Syra- 
cusan whom Pericles persuaded to settle in Athens), 
went, with his brothers Polemarchus and Euthydemus, 
to Thurii, where thev lived lor some years. Returning to 
Athens m 412, they carried on a prosperous business at 
the Puaeus as manufacturers of shields. The evidence 
of Plato ( Resp . i ad nut.) makes it clear that they moved 
in the best intellectual society at Athens. In 404 they 
were proscribed by the Thirty, partly on the ground of 
their democratic sympathies, but chiefly because of their 
wealth; Lysias was arrested, but escaped to Megara; 
Polemarchus w as put to death, and their funds were con- 
fiscated. While in exile Lysias still showed himself a true 
friend of the democracy and on his return m 403 the 
ekklesia conferred on him the rights of citizenship. 
Owing to some informality this decree was pronounced 
illegal and Lysias lost his new privilege. Between this 
time and his death he is said to have composed over two 
hundred forensic speeches. As a metotkos he could not 
appear in court himself, hut he could appeal to a far 
wider audience by his Olympiac speech of 388 n.c., 
which contained a solemn warning against the dangers of 
internal discord. 

2. Works. In addition to the Olympiacus, an Epi- 
taphios, and a fragment (Or. 34) of a deliberative speech, 
the following are preserved : 

(i) Speeches in public causes : Or. 20, on a charge of 
subverting the democracy, which, if by Lysias, is his 
earliest extant work (r. 407 n.c.); 27, 28, and 29, dealing 
with embezzlement and the betrayal of Greek cities in 
Asia; 21, a charge of taking bribes; 30, negligence m per- 
forming public duties ; 22, prosecution of the public corn- 
dealers for making excessive profits; 16, 25, 31, cases 
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concerning SoKi^aa la\ i, 12, 13, murder-charges, of 
which 12 {Against Eratosthenes) provides first-hand 
evidence about the reign of terror under the Thirty, and 
1 (Oti the Murder of Eratosthenes) throws an interesting 
light on the domestic life of the middle classes; 3 and 4, 
charges of malicious wounding; 5 and 7, sacrilege ; 14 and 
15, charges of (12) desertion, (b) evasion of military service, 
against the son of the great Alcibiadcs; 17, 18, 19, claims 
on confiscated property; 9, non-payment of a fine; 24 
(For the Cripple), an excellent speech in defence of a 
man charged with receiving a state-pension under false 
pretences. 

(n) Speeches in private causes: Or. 32 against Diogiton, 
a dishonest guardian, is admirable for its character- 
drawing, its clear exposition of a complicated story, and 
the dramatic touches which enliven the narrative; 10 is 
in an action for defamation ; in 23 the charge is not stated ; 
8 is a trivial declamatory exercise; 6 ( Against Andocides) 
is probably spurious. 

3. Lysias, by his exceptional mastery of idiom, turned 
the spoken language of everyday life into a literary 
medium unsurpassed for its simplicity and precision. 
He possesses a felicity of expression which is based on 
art skilfully concealed. He avoids rare and poetical 
words, striking metaphors, and exaggerated phrases, with 
the result that at times he may seem to lose in force what 
he gams in smoothness. His blameless style and umm- 
passioned tones may seem monotonous to some readers 
who would prefer a diction that rises above the level of 
conversation ; to others his smoothnesb may seem more 
telling than the vigour of Antiphon or the solemnity of 
Demosthenes, liven when his own personal feelings are 
deeply concerned he is always moderate. The character 
of the Thirty is brought out by the calm narration of their 
actions rather than by denunciation. In the structure of 
sentences he passes without effort from a running style 
to the use of the period, which he employs with skill and 
moderation. 

4. Lysias did not, any more than other orators, vary 
his language to suit his characters, but he succeeds, hy 
subtle nuances of thought rather than of language, in 
suggesting their personality. Wc cannot fail to sym- 
pathize with the young Mantitheus (Or. 16) — ambitious 
and unaffectedly pleased with himself, he seems to have 
some ground for his harmless conceit; the ‘Cripple’ (Or. 
24) strikes us as a plausible rogue. Tn the construction 
of his speeches Lysias is no less simple than in his lan- 
guage: they regularly consist of preface, narrative, proof, 
and epilogue — a form approved by Isocrates, but seldom 
adopted with such regularity as by Lysias. It is noted, as 
a proof of his versatility and good taste, that he never used 
the same exordium twice, nor borrowed from current 
collections of Prefaces (ree prooemium). 

TEXTS. O.C.T (limit, IQI2); Tcubnei (Thalheim; ed maiorigij; 
cd. minor 19.18); with tranal., Gernet and tiizoe (Hud*); Lamb 
(Loeb). 

COMMENTARY E S. Shuckburgh, Select Orations (1B82). 

Index. D. II. Holmes (1895) 

Gfnehal. K. J. Dover, Lysias and the Corpus Lysiacum (1968). See 
also a.v. ATTIC ORATORS. J. F. D. 

LYSIMACHUS (c. 360-281 H.C.), companion and ‘suc- 
cessor’ of Alexander. His father w as probably a Thessa- 
lian Greek who migrated to Macedonia. He was one of 
Alexander’s bodyguards, and in one of Alexander’s lion- 
hunts he killed a beast at close quarters, though wounded 
himself. (This feat gave rise to the absurd story that 
Alexander had caged him with a lion.) After Alexander’s 
death he received a province consisting of Thrace and 
the north-west of Asia Minor. In 315 he joined the 
coalition of Cassander and Ptolemy against Antigonus, 
but was mainly occupied with the consolidation of his 
power in Thrace, where he founded a new capital at 


Lysimacheia (on the neck of the Thracian Chersonese). 
In 306 he assumed the royal title. Four years later he 
drew Antigonus into Asia Minor and held him on suc- 
cessive prepared lines until Seleucus, coming from the 
eastern provinces, could join hands with him. In 301 
he helped Scleucus to defeat Antigonus at Ipsus, and 
received northern and central Asia Minor as his share of 
the spoil. Crossing the Danube in 292, he was captured 
by a Thracian chief, hut obtained his speedy release. 
In 285 he won Macedonia and Thessaly from Demetrius 
and thus became the strongest of the ‘successors’ in man- 
power. But he was disliked for his high-handed adminis- 
tration and oppressive taxation, and was distracted by 
family quarrels. In 281 he was attacked by his former 
ally Seleucus and completely defeated in a battle at 
Corupedium (near Magnesia ad Sipylum), where he fell 
fighting. His kingdom was broken up after his death. 

G. 13 . PossentJ, 11 re l.isimato di Traria (1901); Bcrve, Alexander - 
retch, no. 480; G. Santa, K 6 * uAoy 1955, I12 II. M. C. 

LYSIPPUS (i), poet of Old Comedy. Won prizes in 
435 and 410-409 u.c. ( IG xiv. 1097). IIis Bu*x ai con_ 
tained an attack on the seer Lampun (fr. 6). 

FC t» 11. 744 IT ; CAF 1. 700 3. 

LYSIPPUS (2), sculptor, of Sicyon; Pliny places his 
floruit in 328 b.c. (because of Alexander). Athenacus 
connects him with the founding of Cassandreia (316). 
Selected works; 

Dated. (1) Troilus, Olympic victor, 372. (2) Coridas, 
Pythian victor, probably in 342. (3) Statues of Alexander, 
from about 340. Alexander allowed Lysippus alone to 
figure him because he preserved his lion -like and manly 
look as well as the turn of his neck and the softness of his 
eyes. Herm of Alexander in the Louvre has ancient in- 
scription attributing it to Lysippus (Winter, KB 334. 
1-2); bronze statuette 111 the Louvre (Winter, Kli 334. 
3) and head in the British Museum are near in style. 
Bronze statuette in Grado best fits Plutarch’s description 
oi Alexander with spear. (4) Agias of Pharsalus, epigram 
and signature preserved. The epigram without signature 
recurs under the Agias (Winter, KB 331. 3) of a group 
erected at Delphi by Daochus, tetrarch of Thessaly, 
338-334; this Agias is probably a contemporary marble 
copy of the Pharsalus Agias. (5) Equestrian group, com- 
missioned by Alexander after Grnrncus, 334. (6) Socrates, 
probably erected by Lycurgus, 338—326. lias been recon- 
structed by combining the Louvre bust (Winter, KB 317. 
1) with seated body in Copenhagen. (7) Signatures from 
Corinth and Thermon, about 330. (8) Chilon, who fell at 
Lamia, after 322. (9) (with Leochares, q.v.) Alexander’s 
lion hunt, erected by Craterus’ son after his death in 321. 
Reflected in relief in the l/ouvre (Winter, KB 334. 8). 
(10) Scleucus, probably after 312. (11) Signature from 
Megara, about 300. Probably not from base of Zeus and 
Muses. 

Undated: (12) Colossal bronze Zeus at Tarcntum. (13) 
Chariot of the Sun for Rhodes. (14) Eros at Thcspiae. 
Lysippan Eros survives in copies (Winter, KB 332. 2). 
(15) Satyr in Athens. Borghcse satyr may be copy (Winter, 
KB 343. 1). (16) Kairos in Sicyon. Reproduced on reliefs 
and gems. (17) Colossal bronze seated Heracles at 
Tarentum, later in Rome and Constantinople. Described 
by Nicetas. (18) Heracles Epitrapezius. Statuette derived 
from this described by Statius ( Silv . 4. 6) and Martial 
(9. 44). Copies are preserved. (19) Heracles at Sicyon. 
Original of Farnese Heracles by Glycon(q.v. 2) (Winter, 
KB 333 - 4)- ( 2 °) Polydamas, Olympic victor. Base has 
been discovered. (21) Apoxyomenos. Copy in the Vatican 
(Winter, KB 331. 1-2). 

Attributed : from likeness to 18, 22, seated Hermes 
(Winter, KB 333. 1); from likeness to 19, 23, Satyr with 
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infant Dionysus in the Louvre; from likeness to 21, 24, 
athlete tying sandal (Winter, KB 332. 1). 

Lysippus was famed for the new and slender propor- 
tions of his figures (although he called the Polyclitan 
Doryphorus his master), his representation of momentary 
appearance, the precision of his detail. The tridimen- 
sionahsm of the Apoxyomenos is in advance of any 
earlier statue. I Iis influence lasted into the Hellenistic 
period through his pupils, e.g. Kutychides (q.v.). 

Oveibei'k. Qop, 054, 1443-1516; F I*. Johnson, Lysippus (ig27); 
r. I oiilscn, Delphi (ig20), 265, Jionngraphtr Studies (ig^i), 31; F. 
YP 1 *. -menu, /tom. Mitt, 1^35, 333; Lippold, (Jnech. F/ustik, 276 ft.; 
h bjciqv!!,!, Opuseula Athemeny r 1 (ig5i), «7 It. , J. Murcadt*. Rev, 
Et. Anc. 1963, 351. p U L W- 


LYSIS ( 1 ) of '1 arentum, a Pythagorean who migrated to 
Achaea and then to Thebes and became the teacher of 
Epaminondas. It is uncertain whether he wrote anything. 
Tehtimoma in Diels, Vorsokr * i. 420-1. FW xiv. 64. 

LYSIS (z) (fl. c, 300 B.C.), originator of Au<ngj5«i, and 
probably from Magnesia in Ionia, like his predecessor 
Simus, inventor of otfupbia. Sec MAfSODlA. 

LYSISTRATUS, Greek sculptor, brother of Lysippus 
(q.v. 2), active in the second half of the lourth century 
n.r. A native of Sicyon (Pliny 35. 1 53). According to Pliny 
(ibid.), ‘he was the first person who modelled a likeness 


in plaster of a human being from a living fare, and estab- 
lished the method of pouring wax into this plaster mould 
and then making final corrections in the wax cast’ (transl. 
H. Rarkham); and that ‘lie introduced the practice of 
making exact likenesses ( simihtudtnes ) whereas before him 
the object was to make a portrait as beautiful as possible’. 
From this passage one can deduce that Lysistratus was 
especially interested in realistic portraiture, and for this 
end took impressions from living models- a perfectly 
possible proceeding. Pliny furthermore stales that Lysi- 
stratus 'invented the taking of casts from statues {de s ignis 
effigies expr inter e invent /), a meLhod which advanced 
to such an extent that no figures or statues were made 
without a clay model’ ( crevitque res in tantum ut nulla 
signa statuaeve sine argilla fierent). This interesting pas- 
sage, if credible, suggests that the making of easts from 
statues was invented as early as the late fourth century 
H.C. Plutai ch’s anecdote ( Uc Soil. An. 084 h) m which 
be refers to ‘taking an impression of’ (uTro/idt;aoOai) a 
statue of Korc for Ptolemy I Soter would supply another 
instance of the 'casting’ of a statue in the late fourth 
century u.c. ; but its credibility has been doubted (cf. 
A. D. Nock, Conversion (1033), 50 ft. with notes). 

Two signatures of c. 300 h.c. with the name Lysistratus 
have been found in Thebes and Tanagra (/G vii. 5 S3, 
2463; there read Histiaios), and may refer to the same 
sculptor, though the ethnic there given is in one case 
Athens, 111 the other Thebes. M. A. R. 


M 


MACAR, sometimes railed Marat cus (q.v.), in mytho- 
logy a Lesbian king {II. 24. 544), but usually a son of 
llehos and so a Rhodian (sehol. Pind. OK 7. 135); for 
various accounts of his parentage and adventures, see 
Schirincr in Roschcr’s Lexikon , s.v. I Its name, very 
strange for a mortal because a stock divine epithet, 
has been interpreted as corrupted fiom Melqart. II J.U. 

MACAREUS, when not identical with Mncar (q.v.), 
is usually the name of a son of Aeolus (q.v. 2, for his 
incestuous love of his sister Uanacc). Several minor 
figures have the same name, e.g. a son of Lycaon (q.v.; 
Apollod. 3. 97), a Lapith (Ov. Met. 12. 447). 11. J R. 

MACEDONIA. By its geographical position Mace- 
donia forms the connecting link between the Balkans and 
the Cheek peninsula. Three important routes converge 
on the Macedonian plain: from the Danube via the 
Morava and Vardar (Axius) valleys, from the Adriatic 
via Lake Ochrida, and from Thrace via Mygdonia. In 
climate Macedonia is intermediate between Europe and 
the Mediterranean. Contact with the south is made by 
sea or by the narrow vale of Tempc into Thessaly. 
Macedonia proper consisted of the coastal plain of the 
Thermaic Gulf, which has been formed by the rivers 
Haliacmon, Lydias, and Axius; these rivers, draining 
the wide plateaux of Upper Macedonia, cut the mountain- 
ring of the Macedonian plain at Beroea, Edessa, and 
the defile of Dcmir Kapu respectively. Of the cantons of 
Upper Macedonia Orestis occupied the upper and 
Elimiolis the middle Haliacmon valley, Lyncus the 
upper valley of the Erigon (tributary of the Axius), 
Paeonia the upper valley of the Axius, and Eordaea the 
basin of Lake Ostrovo west of Edessa. The Macedonian 
plain comprised Bottiaca between the lower Haliacmon 


and Axius, Pieria south of the Haliacmon mouth, 
Almopia m the upper Lydias valley, Mygdonia in the 
Lake Bolbe basin leading towards the Strymon valley, 
Krestonia and Anthcmus north and south respectively 
ol Mygdonia. Upper Macedonia is girt by high mountain- 
ranges traversed mainly bv the three important routes 
mentioned above; when united, it had strong natural 
deiences. The Macedonian plain is vulnerable from 
the sea and from Mygdonia, but the defiles leading 
into Upper Macedonia are easily defensible. The natural 
products were horses, cattle, sheep, crops, wine, fruit, 
timber, and silver (at Mt. Dysoros between Krestonia 
and the Strymon valley), the last two being exported in 
antiquity. 

Prehistoric Macedonia, occupied continuously from 
early neolithic times, possessed a uniform culture in 
the Bronze Age, little influenced by Mycenae, and was 
invaded c. 1150 D.c. hy a northern people, who may also 
have provoked the Dorian invasion. Of the Dorian peoples 
some known as Macedni (Hdt. 1. 56) came from south- 
west Macedonia; a remnant of these perhaps formed the 
nucleus of the classical Macedonians. In the centuries 
after the Dorian invasion many new peoples carne into 
Macedonia; one of them, perhaps deriving from Illyria, 
left a remarkable burial ground with tumuli at Verginain 
the middle Haliacmon volley (* Epyov 1958, 81 ft., and 
following vols., and A p\- deAr. 1961/2, 1. 218 ft.). The 
tradition of the royal house of Macedon, the Argcadae 
(Ildt. 8. 137 f. ; Thuc. 2. 99 f.), suggests that from the 
upper Haliacmon valley they conquered Eordaea, occu- 
pied Aegae, and captured the Macedonian plain c. 640 
under Perdiccas I, the first in the Macedonian list of 
kings. While these Macedonians were probably of Dorian 
blood, the tribes of Upper Macedonia appear to have 
been composed of Greek, Illyrian, and Thracian elements. 
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Until the reign of Philip II Macedonia struggled with the 
semi-independent principalities of Upper Macedonia, 
the Illyrians, the Odrysian kingdom in Thrace, the Greek 
States in Chalcidicc, and Persia, Athens, and Sparta, 
llellenization began with Alexander I (q.v.), who claimed 
descent from Argos and issued State coinage, and urban- 
ization followed in the fourth century n.C. 

When Philip II incorporated Upper Macedonia and 
annexed the Strymon valley and Chalcidicc, he created 
a State superior in military and economic strength to any 
Greek city-state; the military genius of Philip and Alex- 
ander raised Macedonia to a world power, but imposed 
a severe strain upon the nation, which was accentuated 
by the Wars of the Successors, and resulted in its collapse 
before the expanding power of Rome (167 R.c.). Dis- 
integrated into four republics by Rome, Macedonia was 
annexed as a province in 146, and its history merged with 
that of the Roman Empire. 

During its acme, Macedonia, a national territorial 
State with an enlightened monarchy, was the intei - 
inediary between Greek and Hellenistic culture, being 
herself a fusion of Greek and barbarian elements and 
transmitting a fused culture which long survived under 
the Roman Empire. 

W A Heurtlcy, Prehistoric Macedonia (njiu). H. T- Rod ilcn, 
in Jin Ikon Studies 1 964. 1 09 ff , S Cusson, Matedotua Thtaceand Illyria 
(1026), K. (Jeyer, ‘Mjikrdomc-n Ins 7iir’l'lironhesteiKunc Philipps 11 . 
(Htstunsche Zeitschrift, lk- 1 licit iy, 1930), I*. Cloche. Histmre de la 
Miuedutne jusqu'a 1'ax'invment d' Alexandre Ic Grand (i960). 

N (1. L. M. 

MACEDONIAN CULTS. There are two distinct 
elements in the religion of early Macedonia. 1 he first is 
the pre-existing cults of the regions successively con- 
quered by the Argead kings; the second is the original 
worship of the dominant MaKthovcs. 

(1) Cults, largely Thracian, indigenous to the regions 
occupied by the Argead Macedonians were received and 
preserved. Such was the j$* 6 v t the water-air spirit which 
gave its name to Edessa, an old town famous for its 
springs situated near Acgac, the earliest residence of the 
Macedonian kings. Silem (i/avaSai) and Harrhao (Khtohutvcs 
and A/ip.aAA<W<?) illustrate the prevalence of Dionysus- 
Sabazius worship (see SAUAZ/rs). Deities such as /eipijVrj 
(equated with Aphrodite) and Artemis Pa^utpla, both 
stated to be Macedonian, were in fact 1 hracian and took 
their names from localities east of the Strymon river first 
conquered by Philip II. In western Macedonia Illyrian 
elements appear. 

(2) The religion of the MaKfbnves themselves was 
Hellenic, as is proven by the names of the Macedonian 
months. Cults of most of the chief Greek deities 
are sufficiently attested for the early period. To Zeus, 
father of MaKchcuv, the eponymous ancestor of the folk 
(Hesiod fr. 5 Rzach; FGrH nos. 135“ 6, fr. 13), and to 
Heracles the progenitor (T/. irpoTniTiop) of the Argead 
clan as also of the later Antigomd dynasty the Mace- 
donians were particularly devoted. Notable are the cults 
of Zeus * Eraipldi^ , who presided over the relationship 
of the Argead kings with their aristocratic Companions 
(iraipoi) and whose epithet gave its name , to the 
festival of the Hetairuleia , and Heracles Aui'ayi'Say, the 
patron of hunting, a sport to which the Macedonians 
were passionately attached, who presided over the Royal 
Huntsmen (fiaoiXiKin teuvrpyol) and the game preserves of 
the kings. Established custom (ro/io«r) required the king 
personally to conduct innumerable rites and sacrifices. 
Among these two of the most important were the formal 
purification of the army performed each year at the 
festival of the Xandica held in the early spring at the 
beginning of the campaigning season (Polyb. 23. 10. 
17; Livy 40. 6. 1-5), though this purification could be 
performed at other times as well (Curt. 10. 9. 1 i — i 2), and 


the most solemn responsibility of the kings themselves to 
oversee the ceremonial interment of the Macedonian 
combat dead (Curt. 5. 4. 3; Livy 31. 34. 1-2). 

The Hellenistic and Roman imperial periods show few 
developments peculiar to Macedonia. Ily the end of the 
third century u.c. the Egyptian gods (q.v.) had been 
widely received, and the cult of the Syrian Goddess is 
found at Jieroea. The documents do not as yet attest the 
worship of Zeus "Yifnoros before the second century, but 
the cult may well be earlier and at any rate achieved real 
popularity, in the Roman period, above all at Thessa- 
lonica, u most successful cult was that of the Dioscuri- 
Cahin derived from Samothrace (see caiiiri). Ma of 
Cappndocin is found at Edessa in the third century a.d. 
And from the late Hellenistic period down to the triumph 
of Christianity the Thracian Rider ("Hpinv or IfpoK) was 
the object of widespread devotion, particularly in con- 
nexion with the burial of the dead. 

W. Unege, De Maredonum stuns (1913); C. Kdson. Harr. StiuJ. 
1014, 226 It , and 1940, 125! ; Harr. Theol Rev. 1948, ' 

J. N. Kalkrn, J.es annens Alaredomens i (1954). Hoffmann, Die 
Makednnen, 1 hre Spriuhv und dir Volks turn (190O), 92 ff , A. D Nock, 
JIarv. Thiol Rev 1936. Goff. 1 h ■ h " 

MACER (1), Gaius Licinius (PTE 112), the Roman 
annalist, tribune in 73 H.c:., when he agitated for popular 
lights (cf. Sallust, Hist. 3. 48), praetor in 68, was con- 
victed of extortion in 66 and committed suicide. Ills 
history of Rome, in at least sixteen hooks, began with 
the origins; Pyrrhus appeared m book 2; its closing point 
is unknown. It reflected democratic and family bias 
(Livy 7. 9. 5) and was rhetorically composed. At the 
same time, it rationalized legends and quoted original 
authorities, particularly the hbri liutei (Livy 4. 7. 12; 

4. 20. 8; 4. 23. 2), in order to reinterpret the old political 
institutions. Livy and Dionysius used his work. 

Peter, JIRRcl i * col, 298 , Helocli. Rom. Geseh. i. 10s, OKjIvie, 
Comm. Lt i v /--5. 7 ff A lL Mll) 

MACER (2), A FM 11. TITS, of Verona, was an Augustan 
poet, older than Ovid ( Tr . 4. 10. 43-4)- A few lines of 
his didactic poems Orruthogonin , Thermca , and De 
/ ferbis remain (Morel, FPL). Ovid mentions him first 
amongst recent ‘bards’ ( Jr. 4. 10. 41—56); and Quintilian 
(10. 1. 56, 87; 12. 11. 27) couples his name with that of 
Virgil and Lucretius. w M - 

MACHAON (Manurin') and PODALIRIUS ( 77 o 5 aAfi- 
pu.s), sons of Asclcpius (q.v.), Iliad 2. 731-2, where they 
are described as physicians, but also as leaders of the 
contingent from Tneca, Ithome, and Oechalia. What- 
ever may he the character of their lather, their names 
have no hieratic meaning; Machaon is ‘Warrior’, 
Podalirms apparently ‘Lily-foot’. Machaon heals 
Menclaus (4. 200 ft.), but is also active as a lighter and 
is wounded by Pans (11. 505 ft’.); Podahrius is too busy 
in the battle to tend Eurypylus ( 1 1 . 836). Their further 
adventures consist mostly of healing (Machaon, or both, 
cure Philoctetcs (q.v.), Soph. Phil . 1333 . where see 
Jcbb) and fighting (Machaon killed by Eurypylus, Little 
Iliad, fr. 7 Allen ; Podahrius survives the war and settles 
in one of several places, see Turk in Roscher s Lexikon 
iii. 2588-9). They had a cult, both separately (Machaon 
at Gerenia, Paus. 3. 26. 9; Podahrius at Drion in Dauma, 
Strabo 6. 3. 9, 284) and together, generally with their 
father (references in Earnell, Hero-Cults , 420). There 
seems no reason for supposing them originally gods. 

H.J.R. 

MACHON (Mii X o>v), New Comedy poet and raconteur, 
born at Corinth or Sicyon and resident in Alexandria, 
where he staged his comedies about the middle of the 
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third century R.c. From hia epitaph by Dioacorides (Ath. 
6 . 241 f, Anth. Pal. 7. 708) — ‘O city of Cccrops, some- 
times on the banks of the Nile too the pungent thyme 
has grown in the garden of the Muses’ — n has been 
inferred that he revived the keen invective of Old Comedy 
in Alexandria (cf. fr. xxi Gow), but the two extant comic 
fragments belong to the type of Middle or New Comedy, 
which was not devoid of fipqiuTTj? (pungency). 

In another genre Machon composed a book of anec- 
dotes (Apcfai: see chrfia) in iambic verse of the sayings 
and doings of notorious Athenian courtesans, parasites, 
etc. (462 verses, mainly scurrilous, preserved by Atlicn- 
aeus, book 13). 

Edited with introduction and commentary by A. S E. Cow 
(Cambridge Classical Texts and Commentaries, 1, 1965). W. (J. A. 

MACRIANUS, Titus Fulvius (PH r 82) Juniijs, Empe- 
ror a.d. 260-1, son of (Fulvius) Macnanus, a stafT officer 
of Valerian. On the latter’s capture by the Persians, the 
Elder Mac.rianus refused the imperial title on account of 
his age, but allowed the elevation of his two sons, 
Macnanus and Quietus. The former marched west with 
his father^ against Gallienus, hut both were killed in 
battle in Thrace. Quietus was besieged and killed at 
Emcsa by Odaenathus of Palmyra. n H. W. 

MACRINUS, M Aliens Oh-llius (PIP 2), a native of 
Africa, became praetorian prefect under Carat alia and 
from motives of personal safely contrived his assassina- 
tion (a.d. 217). Saluted Augustus by Ins troops, he was 
the first Roman Emperor who was not a senator. He 
ended Caracalla’s Parthian war on somewhat inglorious 
terms. His subsequent retrenchments in pay and the 
retention of the European legions in Syria made the 
army regret the death of C'ainealla. Through the agency 
of Julia (q.v. 7) Maesa the story was put about that her 
grandson Eassianus was C'aracalla’s natural son. The 
soldiers of Lcgio 11 1 Gallica saluted him Emperor (218), 
and Macrinus was routed in a battle near Antioch and 
subsequently captured and put to death (sec llaga- 
hai us 2). 

llciodiun 4. 14-5 4, Du ('asm bk 7H , S.II.A. Tf.M Cows , 
Horn, b'tup s. nxm, 494 ft II. M D. P. 

MACRO, Q. Nahvius Cohuus Sutorius (PW 21), came 
from Alba Eucens and, as Prefect of the Vigiles, was in 
A.D. 31 Tiberius’ agent in the ovcrthiow of Sejanus (q.v.), 
whom he succeeded as sole commander of the Praetorian 
Guard. Predominating in Roman politics during the 
remainder of Tiberius’ principate and influential in se- 
curing Gams’ accession, he was appointed Prefect of 
Egypt hut then — leaving money for an amphitheatre to 
Ins native city — forced, w r ith his wife Knnia, to commit 
suicide. Much of this knowledge (including his correct 
name) we owe to an inscription (Ann. ftpigr. 19^7, 250). 

J.P. B. 

MACROBIUS (PW 7), Amhuostus Thhodosius, ‘uir 
clanssimus ct lllustns’ (so the MSS. give his rank), has 
variously been identified with Macrnbii named in the 
Codex Thcodosianus (16. to. 15; 8. 5.61; 11. 28. 6; 6. 8. 
1) as vicanus IJispanuirum (300), or as proconsul Ajricae 
(410), or as praepositus sacn cubicuh (422). He was foreign 
to Italy (Sat. i. praef. 11, 12, where he admits that his 
style is deficient in nativa Romani oris elegant ia), and mav 
have been African; his works show no trace of Christ- 
ianity. 

Whitings, (i) De different its et societatibus Graeci 
Latinique uerbi : fragments in Keil, GL v, 599 ff. (excerpts 
made by lohannes Scottus, yth c.; cf. Mamtius, Gesch . 
d. lot. Lit. des Mittelalters 1. 331, 338). 

(2) Commentarit in Somnium Scipionis , a Neoplatonist 
exposition of Cicero’s Somnium, the text of which appears 


with the Commcntarii in some MSS.: thus, through 
Macrohius in the first instance, the ‘Dream’ was known 
to the Middle Ages when other parts now extant of 
Cicero’s De repubheav/vre still undiscovered. In all prob- 
ability the Commentarn largely depend on Porphyry’s 
commentary on Plato’s Ttmaeus, cither directly or 
through a Latin intermediary; they exercised much 
influence on medieval philosophic writings. 

(3) Saturnalia , an academic symposium m seven books, 
in form and manner recalling Athenaeus and Gelhus 
(who is much drawn upon, though now'herc named); 
among the imaginary speakers in the pretended ‘dialogue’ 
are Avienus, Symmachus, and the young Servius. 
Macrohius compiled it as a scienltae supellex, a noscen- 
dorum congeries (1. praef. 2, 4) for his son’s education as 
a gentleman, an ancient ‘Sandford and Merton’: the 
topics are arranged methodically (contrast Gellius), and 
are fascinatingly rich in philological, historical, anti- 
quarian, and scientific lore, throwing a clear light on the 
interests and taste of the period. Hut this miscellany of 
discussions (on, e.g., fishes, indigestion, dancing, drunken- 
ness) is a mere tiamework: the central theme (hooks 3- 6) 
is Virgilran criticism. Mainly by means of parallels, 
relentlessly adduced, from Homer, Ennius, Lucilius, 
Lucretius, and many others, the critics steadily develop 
a build-up of Virgil as the Complete Rhetorician, the 
omniscient, infallible, unique scholar-poet; opposition is 
provided by the villainous stooge Euangclus, whose views 
nre duly demolished. The whole section is of great 
importance, both for the history of early Virgihan scholar- 
ship and for the medieval conception of Virgil, which it 
significantly foreshadows. 

Ti:xt. J. Willis (Teuhnrr. 1963), willi vrrv lull bibliography. 
1 ’. K. (j lover. Lift ■ and Letters in the Fourth Century (1901), di H; 
P. M. Scht* tiler, the 1 ‘lnlosophie des Macrohius (191ft), 'I'. Whittaker, 
Macmbtus , or philosophy , stance and letters in the year 400 (1923); 
K. Mrns, Mat rohius' Kommentai zu Cturos , Somnium (,S ttz. d. 
preufi. Akad. d H iu , Phil. -Hist Kl. vi, 1933); D ( ornpmetli, 
I'lruilto riel Medio h.vo (rev. Ci. Pasquali (1937!), 1 77 11 (ti . fc. E. M. 
Benecke, (13 H ) f P Count-lie, Les Lettns grctques en nendrnt de 
A lacrohe a Cassiudnre* (194s), W H Stahl, Macrobtus' Commentary 
on the Dream of Stipio (U S.A. 195?.); A Cameron, 'The Date and 
Identity ol Man ohms’, JRS 1966, 2 s IF ; TeufFcI-Sthwahe, Cesch d. 
rbmisth Lit 6 (191 1 20) in. 31(3 IF ; Sebum Hosius iv 11. 180 tf 

Macrohius and Eeri'ius. Uihbeck’s Virgil, Prole/tumma fiSftft), 
104 H , E 'T homas, Essai sur Seretus (1H80), 1 34 fl ; Thilo-Hutfrn, 
iS’irrnn 1, praef Xxn ft, (18H1), II Ntllli’ship, in C uninjflun Neillc- 
slup’s V 11 Kil. i s (rev. Haveiiield, 1H98), xxix ff., xcvfl., Tenth D 
Schwabc, lot. cit. 304; Schanz-Htmiua, loc. cit 195. K. (j A. 

MADAUROS (modern Mdaouroucli) in Numidia was 
ruled successively by Syphax and Masinissa (qq.v.). It 
was occupied by the Romans to dominate the powerful 
Musulamii. Under the Flavians its Berbcr-Phoenician 
population was supplemented by time-expired legion- 
aries, and it received colonial rank. It was noted for its 
olives and its schools. Apuleius was born at Madauros; 
Augustine received part of his education there, and 
paganism flourished till late times. Substantial remains 
of Byzantine fortifications survive and an exceptional 
number of important inscriptions have been found. 

S. Gael] and C.-A. Joly, Khamtssa, Mdauurourh. Announa (1914- 
22). W. N. W.; H. II. W. 

MAEANDER (Ma tavSpo?), a river which rises in several 
sources, including the Marsyas, in and near Celaenae- 
Apamea in Phrygia, and flows through the Pcltene plain 
to engage itself first in a narrow valley and then in a 
canyon 1,500 feet deep, sunk in the western flank of the 
Anatolian plateau, whence it emerges to join the Lycus 
near Colossae, Laodicea, Hicrapohs, and Tripoli's. r J ’hence 
to the Sinus Latmius it flows through a flat-bottomed, 
fertile valley, here dividing Lydia from Curia, and passing 
among other cities Tralles and Magnesia ad Maeandrum. 
In this part of its course it winds much, and the Greeks 
described it as okoAios and used its name to describe a 
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winding pattern. Flowing past Priene in antiquity, the 
river eventually made a bar across the mouth of the 
Latmic Gulf, so that the harbours of Miletus Hnd 
the island of Lade (scene of the naval battle of 404 B.C.) 
are now landlocked. W. M. C.; J. M. C. 

MAECENAS, Gaius, probably from Airetium (q.v.), 
a scion of the ancient Ktruscan aristocracy and a Homan 
knight, was the trusted friend, counsellor, and diplo- 
matic agent of Octavian (Augustus). He accompanied 
him on the campaign of Philippi, negotiated his marriage 
with Scnhonia (q.v.), represented him in the discussions 
which led to the pact of Brundisium (40 b.c.) p undertook 
a diplomatic mission to Antony (38), and in 37 helped to 
negotiate the pact of Tarentum {see nerva 2). liis luxu- 
rious habits and apparent indolence concealed a capacity 
for vigilance and firmness, and though lie never held 
public office he was more than once entrusted by Octavian 
with the management of affairs in Rome and Italy when 
he was ubsent abroad — alone (36-33) and in company 
with Agrippa (31-29); in 30 he detected the conspiracy 
of Lepidus (q.v. 4). Of great importance to the Augustan 
Principatc was his influence as a patron of letters; in 
addition to Virgil, Horace, and Propertius his circle 
of poets included his freedrnau C. Melissus (q.v. 2), L. 
Variu9 (q.v. 2) Rufus, and Domitius (q.v. 7) Marsus. He 
himself wrote prose works of uncertain scope (e.g. 
Prometheus , Symposium , De Cultu Sun, and In Octavuim ; 
Dialog 1 was perhaps a generic title) and vetses. His 
affected style was much criticized. Few fragments survive. 
He married Tcrentia, sister of Varro (q.v. 4) Murena. 
She frequently quarrelled with him and was unfaithful 
to him with Augustus, who, possibly because of this, 
ceased to make use of his services during bis last years. 
That there was a serious rift is not clear; at all events 
when Maecenas died, in 8 n.c., he left all his extensive 
property to the Frnperor, including a magnificent house 
and gardens on the Fsquiline. Maecenas was his nnmm\ 
‘Cilnius’ (Tac. Ann. 6. 11) may have been his mother's. 

Svme, Rom Rev., scf index; A. Fougmes, Mechte (1047), A. 
Ddl/ ell. Bhoeutx 105ft, 151 ff ; K. J Ruck lord , 7 ARA 1959, 1 Q 5 ff. , 
Stluinz-Hobius n. 17ft. nftf. ; R. Avullone, Mecenate I Fratn- 
metUt (1945). (J. W. U.; T. J C. 

MAECIANUS, Lucius Volusius {P\V 7), a Roman 
jurist of the second century A.n. Ills official career is fully 
known from two inscriptions discovered in 1030 at Ostia 
(CFL xiv. 5347-8). Some of his official posts ( procurator 
bib l iu thee arum, praefectus vehiculorum , adiutor ope rum 
publirorum , praefectus jabrum) are not known to have 
been held by any previous jurist. 1 le was also praefectus 
annonae , a libelUs ct censibus under Antoninus Pius, and 
praefectus Aegypti about 161. He instructed Marcus 
Aurelius when he was heir to the throne, and was a 
member of the imperial comil ia under Antoninus Pius 
and the divi fratres. From the Digest we know the follow- 
ing works of Maecianus: a voluminous treatise on 
fidci( omtmssa (16 books), De ludici is public is (14 books), 
and a monograph written in Greek on the fax Rhodui. A 
booklet entitled Assis distribute and dedicated to Marcus 
Aurelius is preserved almost complete; it contains the 
terms used to denote fractions, particularly with reference 
to inheritance. 

Utsr Edition of .4 5m distnhutio, E. Scckcl and B. K abler, in 
Huschke, Junspr. antetust. 1 6 (1908). A. B. 

MAELIUS {P IV 2), Si’UHius, a rich plebeian, was alleged 
to have relieved a food shortage and courted popularity 
by distributing corn at his own expense (440-39 B.C.); 
suspected of aiming at a tyranny he was killed ( ? by 
C. Servilius Ahala, q.v.). Many modem critics have 
questioned his historicity and undoubtedly many features 
are late Republican inventions, but the story was told by 


Cincius (q.v.) Alimcntus and is thus of the prc-Gracchan 
period when there was less reason to invent it, while the 
circumstances of the corn-shortage cannot easily he re- 
jected {see minucius 1). 

Cf. Ogilvie, Comm. Livy 1-5, 550 ff. H. H. S- 

MAENADS, also Bacchae or Thy lades, women in- 
spired to ecstatic frenzy by Dionysus. Wearing fawn or 
panther skins and wreaths of ivy, oak, or fir they carry 
snakes or hunches of grapes, wave wands or torches and 
celebrate 1 he power of Dionysus in song, music, and dance. 
They roam through mountains and woods, oblivious of 
all human concerns, conventions, and fears. Dionysus 
inspires them with strength so that they can uproot trees 
and kill strong animals. They also hunt animals and 
devour their raw flesh, a characteristic feature of the 
Dionysiac omophagia {see dtonysus). 

In mythology Maenads accompany Dionysus in his 
triumphal journey from Lydia or Phrygia to Thrace and 
Greece. The women of Thebes who followed Dionysus 
also became Maenads (Fur. Bacth. 915, 102T). They 
destroy his enemies Pentheus (ihid. it 14) and Orpheus 
(Ov. Met. 11. 22; M. P. Nilsson, Han >. Thrnl. Rev. 
1935, 190). Maenads form a contingent in the army of 
Dionysus during his campaign in India. But they are also 
associated with the peaceful aspect of Dionysus as inventor 
of wine and are frequently shown gathering grapes or 
preparing wine. 

In literature Aeschylus (q.v.) had given n powerful 
picture of Maenads in his lost plays Edoiwi , Bassarides, 
Xantnai, and Pentium* , hut the classic description of 
Dionysiac ecstasy of Maenads was drawn by Euripides 
in the Bacchae. 'This was the model of later accounts by 
Lycophron, Accius, Pncuvitis, Ps. -Theocritus (26), Ovid 
{Met. 3. 51 1), and Nonrius. 

From the middle of the sixth century ii.u. onwards 
Maenads are distinguished in art from other Dionysiac 
female figures. They wear the long yiru'r rarely the short, 
and are seldom naked. Greek vase-pamters delight in 
depicting their revelries in the thin mu or homo* (T. IF L. 
Webster, Greek Theatre Production, 1956). Then amorous 
meeting with satyrs and silem (H. Jeanmaire, Melanges 
Picard, 1949), their nocturnal dances, their sacrifices to 
Dionysus, and their assaults on Pentheus and Orpheus. 
In classical and later art they are sometimes shown in 
more subdued mood with Aphrodite and her circle, with 
Eirene, and even with Muses. Two line types of statues 
show dancing Maenads. The first (Dresden) is commonly 
assigned to Scopas, the other is a Hellenistic creation. 
The Maenads of tragedy and myth are an idealized 
reflection of human Bacchantes modelled on the behaviour 
of women in the orgiastic worship of Dioin sus in Thrace. 
More than any other figure of the Dionysiac worship they 
represent the complete liberation from conventions of 
daily life, the awakening of primeval instincts, and the 
union with nature achieved in the cult of Dionysus. 

Ps. Tlicoc 2ft; C.'ntull. 63 24; Vem. Am 7. 373; Ov Met 3 
51J, 11. 1; Nonnui 45 273; Pm -E ratosth 24, cd. Robert; E R 
Dodds, Hurt). Throl- Rev. IQ40; T. H I*. Webster, drift t Art and 
Literature 7 nn—sfo H.C ( 1 Q50) ; E. R. Dodds, The Bacchae of 
Euripides' (i9fto); M. W. Edwards, JUS lyfto); R. Goodchild, Lib. 
Ant. 1 (1964), izi. G M. A. H. , J R. T. P. 

MAENIUS {P\V q), Gamjs, the only Maenius to reach 
the consulship. As consul (338 R.c.)-hc conquered the 
Latins and the fleet of Volscian Antium (q.v.); his statue 
was erected in the Forum, and the captured ships’ beaks 
( rostra ) adorned the speaker’s platform (henceforth called 
rostra) (Livy 8. 13 f.). The columna Maema in the forum, 
however, probably did not celebrate him; apparently it 
was a column of the Basilica Porcia supporting a pro- 
jecting balcony ( maenianum ) erected by a descendant (M. 
Lehmann-Hartleben, AJPhil. 1938, 290). Later Maenius 
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was censor (318) and the first certainly attested plebeian 
dictator (314). An earlier dictatorship (320: Fasti Cap.) 
is apocryphal. E. *i\ s. 

MAEOTIS was the ancient name for the Sea of Azov. 
Greek colonists from IVliletus and other Ionian towns 
were attracted hy the fisheries at its mouth (the ‘Cim- 
merian Bosporus’), and here founded Panticapaeum 
(q.v.). They subsequently founded a city named Tanais 
(q.v.) at the upper end of the sea, but they do not appear 
to have explored its interior systematically. Greek 
geographers (Herodotus, Scylax, Strabo, Ptolemy) 
greatly exaggerated its size and were very hazy about the 
river Tanais (q.v.). But they noted the shallowness of 
the sea and prophesied that it would eventually be 
silted up. M C. 

M(A)EVIUS belonged to a group of poetasters who 
criticized Horace and Virgil and incurred their contempt 
and enmity (Ed. 3. go). Horace wrote the tenth Kpode 
against him. 

E. Fraenltcl, Horace (1957), 24 tr. 

MAGIC is a complex of practices through which man 
exercises power on the world around him by irrational 
means. It is based upon a mental attitude that is called 
‘primitive’ in this sense that it knows no clear-cut distinc- 
tion between the natural and the supernatural; but the 
word ‘primitive’ should not be taken in a chronological 
sense, as the magical attitude forms a substratum to all 
human thought and experience. In it, man does not see 
the world as an object, but he participates in it as it does 
in him; he transfers the outward world into himself and 
dominates it from w'lthin. In this aspect of participation 
magic is a religious phenomenon. On the other hand, it 
is often opposed to what is usually called a religious 
attitude, as the latter does not use prayers of constraint, 
but in devotion, submission, and hope. Magic uses the 
word of powei (spells, charms, curses, etc.) and the act 
of power (imitative rites, infra under 8), cl. the Icgomena 
and dromena at Elcusis (see mysteries). 

2. As the intellectual adventure of Greek civilization 
is precisely the discovery of the world as an object of 
rational contemplation, the magical elements w'ere more 
and more suppressed. Nevertheless traces remain at all 
levels. This applies equally to ‘black’ (i.e. harmful) and 
to ‘white’ (i.e. harmless or beneficial) magic. In a time 
when scculai ization prevailed in the higher social levels, 
the fourth century 11. f., there was a conspicuous out- 
burst in the lower (K. R. Dodds, The Creek s ami the 
Irrational ( 1 9 5 1 ), ch 0). 

3. Our earliest examples of Greek magic come fiorn 
Ilomer, but we may presume that the Greek invaders 
a long time before had taken over much pre-Greek magic 
(connected, c.g., with agriculture, navigation, and useful 
arts). An incantation can stop the flow of blood from the 
wounded Odysseus (Od. 19. 457). Circe effects the most 
wonderful transformations by means of potions, salves, 
and a magic wand (which we also find in the hands of 
Hermes and Athena) ; she is also able to teach Odysseus 
how to summon the ghosts from the nether world. In the 
Homeric epics the great Olympian gods generally do not 
practise any witchcraft. Hermes, however, still preserves 
traits which remind us of the old magician; he presents 
the ‘moly’ to Odysseus, who by this means is able to 
outdo Circe. In Ilesiod’s Opera et Dies we get glimpses 
of agricultural and everyday usages, and his l'heogony 
contains a unique glorification of Hecate (q.v.), else- 
where the protectress of all witches, as the greatest and 
most beneficent of all deities. 

4. Greek myth affords still more material. We hear 
of the Telchines (q.v.; perhaps pre-Greek), skilful but 


malignant smiths, hostile to gods and fearful to men, 
well versed in magic; cf. the Curetes (q.v.) and Dactyli 
(see idakan dactyls), the latter especially known as 
masters of medical charms and music (the same combina- 
tion recurs in Chiron). Orpheus the magician, Musaeus, 
Mclampus, Autolycus (Hesiod fr. 136 Rzach) are other 
well-known names ; but the female sex seems in literature 
as elsewhere to predominate, the most renowned en- 
chantress through all antiquity being Medea. She com- 
mands all nature, puts the dragon at Colchis to sleep, 
makes warriors invulnerable and old men young. She 
also has the Evil Eye, terrible to nil living things (see 
talos). Magic brings her victory, but love is her tragedy 
(rep mepka); so lar she remains a prototype for the jilted 
witch of later literature (cf. Cnnidin in Horace). The 
Thessalians claimed that she had lost her box of drugs 
on their fertile soil, and their wonder-working plants 
w'ere just as widely known as their w itc hes (see the equally 
brilliant Ale tumor phases of Ovid and Apuleius). 

5. Toiler literature gives us further evidence of the inter- 
est taken in magic and magicians by poets and writers, 
Greek as well as Latin. New fragments of Sophron give a 
vivid picture of a piece of I lecate-magic (the prototype of 
Thcoc. 2), hut we are still waiting for more ol Sophocles’ 
‘The female Herbalists’ and Menander’s ‘Thessalian 
Woman’, where the popular Thessalian feat of ‘drawing 
down the moon’ was mentioned. The dramatists on the 
whole w'ere fully alive to the scenic possibilities of a 
necyomantia , the first description of which we find in 
Homer’s Odyssey (cf. Aeschylus’ Persae, Aristophanes’ 
Frogs, Seneca’s Oedipus). Lucian used it as a welcome 
satirical theme. Virgil and Horace have a specialist’s 
insight into love-charms, popular — and feared — in their 
tunc, and Lucan in his epic gave an illustration of Thes- 
salian witchcraft which for completeness and gruesome 
description remains unrivalled. The keen interest felt in 
the theme is excellently illustrated hy Apuleius’ Apologia. 

6. A clear insight into the whole magical technique of 
a syncretislic character, its practices, prayers, and faith in 
demons and demonic powers is furnished by the many 
finds of magical papyri in Egypt, collected by Preisen- 
danz. Papyri Craecae magicae. Thus we can now also 
measure the distance between ancient witchcraft 111 real 
life and the literary treatment of the subject. 

7. Sociologically, magic, both of positive (‘white’) and 
negative (‘black’) marui is divided into official and private 
practices, but their mutual interpenetration is evident. A 
number of official Greek and Roman festivals, concerned 
with, e.g., the fertility of soil and man ( hieros gam os : see 
maktiiauk, sacked), rnin-niuking (weather-charms), war 
(e.g. the Roman fetialcs), where public welfare is at stake, 
have preserved their old magic character. On the other 
hand, many apotropaeic ceremonies to purify and avert, 
having an obviously magical character, were used in a 
public and in a private way; so likewise prayers (cf. 
hymns, taean) and curses (see curses); even sacrifices 
offered to the gods on behalf of the State or the single 
family w ere magical in much of their ritual (cf. the use 
of fire and water, circumamhulation as in the Roman 
lustratio), still more so the offerings to the dead. All the 
main events in man’s life (birth, marriage, death, etc.) 
and the emotional force of such events called for super- 
natural help and defence. 

8 . Theoretically the division into ‘sympathetic’ 
‘homoeopathic’ (stmiha similibus) and ‘contagious’ magic 
(pars pro Into) is of great help. You make an image of 
a person whose love you desire or whose death you wish, 
you melt it at a tire, you pierce it with nails, etc., and the 
person in question suffers correspondingly— this is a 
homoeopathic procedure (cf. PI. Leg 933 b, Theoc. 2, 
Vcrg. Ed. 8, Ov. Her. 6. qi). If, when burning the image, 
you throw some of the victim's hair or a bit of his cloak 
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(Thcoc. 2. 53 ff.) or anything else that has been his (Verg. 
Aen. 4. 494 ff.) into the fire, you simultaneously make 
use of contagious magic. The combination naturally 
gives you a stronger hold upon the victim. Further we 
may call the transmission of disease into another person 
or beast (e.g. when stung by a scorpion you whisper 
into the ear of an ass: 'A scorpion has stung me’, Pliny, 
HN 28. 155) direct magic, as contrasted with the indirect 
where gods, demons, or spirits arc at work (cf. derotin). 
Direct are, e.g., the apotropaeic efficacy of rings and crowns 
of amulets (the phallus, fascinum , vulva, the Gorgoncion 
on wine-cups, etc.), the ‘binding’ practices (Secu ae, Itgo te\ 
narabtois , defixio , see curses), the use of the wryneck 
(fvy£) in homoeopathic love magic, a host of medical 
charms, preserved, e.g., in Cato, Agr. 160, and in so many 
works of popular medicine (Marcellus, IJe medicamentis , 
Aetius, Alexander of Tralles, etc.), innumerable concoc- 
tions, incantations (c7r<^8<u) and formulas to be found in 
the papyri (in Egyptian and Greek), magical sounds and 
tunes, finally the power of the spoken word and the 
name, the ‘great name’, of god or demon. We find an early 
example of indirect magic in the Homeric description of 
a necyomantca t the evocation of the spirits of the dead 
( Od . 1 1, cf. the witch of Endor (1 Sarn.xxviii, 3 ff.) and the 
definition of yo^reta in Cramer, Anecd. Ox. iv. 240). 
The necromancers (i/wxayioyoL) were a definite class of 
magicians (popular also in Etruria), and corresponding 
official oracles existed, cf. the incubation (q.v.), officially 
sanctioned at Asclepiea and elsewhere. Compare also 
the oi'cipatTTjrd of POM. The introduction of foreign 
demons (and rites), characteristic of ancient magic from 
early times, culminated in the ‘syncretistic’ period after 
Alexander the Great. A wider outlook on all sorts of 
magic and on the powers of the supernatural world now 
made possible the synthesis of magic and theurgia which 
the Alexandrian philosophic speculation attempted (cf. 
the magico-rehgious Gnostics: see gnosticism). Accord- 
ingly, the prescriptions for consecration and prayer, for 
the material to be used (e.g. plants, stones, extensive use 
of lead), and for the ritual fitness of the persons became 
more and more complicated. 

9. As civilization developed, the lawgivers in Greece 
as in Italy (where the Marsi and I’aeligni wcie famous 
indigenous magicians) became more and more interested 
in repressing magic (so far the division into beneficent 
and mischievous witchcrafr often materially coincides 
with public and private magic). Already in Ancient Egypt 
a magician could be prosecuted, and the Homeric hymn 
to Demeter (228) contains a hit at witchcraft. Plato wants 
the abuse of magic (<f>app.aiulu) to be punished (cf. also 
[Dcm.] 25 contra Aristog. 79 f.), and the Roman decem- 
viri really did so. New laws under the Roman emperors 
repressed the new growth of magical influence (cf. Julius 
Paulus, Sent. 5. 23, 14 ff.; Cod. Theod. 9. 10; 16. 10; 
Cod . lust. 9. 18). See amulets, astrology, curses, 

DIVINATION, SACRIFICE. 

J. G. Frazer, GB 1 1-11; O van dcr Lceuw, Phaenomenologie der 
Religion 1 (1956), ch. 83 ( Religion m Essence and Manifestation 
(1938), ch. 82); Nilsson,' GGR 1 2 . 51 II ; 11 2 . 520 ff ; bgfi ff. ; W. K. CJ. 
Gulhne. The Greeks and their Gods (1950), 270 ft; S. F.itrem, 
'Maviscne Papyri’ ( Munchener Beilr. z Papvrusforschuna xix (1931). 
243?!.); VVarde Fowler, Rel. Exper , ch. 3; C Hailey, Phases in the 
Religion of Ancient Rome (1932), ch. 1; h. Massonncau, La Magie 
dans Vantiquiti romaine (1934). S. E. ; J. H C. 

MAGISTER EQUITUM, or the master of the horse, 
was a subordinate official, nominated by every dictator 
on appointment, originally to control the cavalry, but, in 
later practice, to represent the dictator cither on the 
field of battle or at Rome. He held derivntory imperium 
from the dictator and ranked with the praetors. His 
commission ended with that of his dictator. A notable 
but unsuccessful attempt was made in 217 u.c. to equate 


the magister equitum with the dictator as a colleague ( see 
minucius 2). A similar though permanent magistracy 
is found in the municipalities of Italy, known as magister 
iwientutis or magister tuvenum. See also magister mii.i- 
TUM. 

For bibliography see dictator. A. N. S.-W. 

MAGISTER MEMORIAE was the most important of 
the imperial secretaries in the third century a.d., acting 
as legal adviser and foreign minister, but when Constan- 
tine created the quaestor and magister officiorum (q.v.) he 
lost these functions but continued to deal with petitions 
and write rescripts to them ( adnntatwnes ). Erom the late 
fourth century he was spectabilis. He had under him the 
scrtnium memoriae (sixty-two clerks). A. 11 M J. 

MAGISTER MILITUM. Constantine deprived the 
prnerorian prefects of their military functions, and left 
them with purely administrative duties. To command the 
army he appointed two new generals, the magister 
peditum and magister equitum ; the former was the senior 
officer. Later, with the division of the field-army into 
local groups, the number of magistri was increased, and 
the limitation of command to a particular arm was re- 
moved. The magistri who commanded that part of the 
army which w r as attached to the Emperor’s headquarters 
were styled tn praesenti or praesentales. 

It. Grasse, Hi muse he Mihtdrgeschichte (l 920), iRoff ; Jones, Later 
Rom Enip 608 ft II. M D. P , G K W. 

MAGISTER OFFICIORUM, an official created by 
Constantine. He originally held the rank of tribune, was 
spectabilis under Valcntiman 1 and illustris by the end of 
the fourth century ; he was also a corner primi ordinis ron- 
sistorianus. He controlled the imperial couriers {agent es 
in rebus , q.v.) and the inspectors of the post ( curiosi ) 
drawn from them, and issued postal warrants (c7 'ectiones). 
He exercised disciplinary control ov' r the secretariats 
(sacra scrinia) which served the quacstoi and the magistri 
memoriae , epistolarum and hhellorunt , the scrtnium dts- 
pnsttwnum, the officium admissiovum , the decani , can- 
cellarii, lampadam , mensores, and the interpreters who 
translated for foreign ambassadors. He was also com- 
mander ol the imperial guard ( scholae palatinae). Erom 
the end of the fourth century he also controlled the 
armament factories (fabricae) throughout the Empire, 
and m 443 he became inspectoi general of the limitanei 
(q.v.) in the Eastern Empire. The magister o[fuiorum t as 
controlling audiences with the Emperor, was a very 
influential minister, and virtually foreign secretary. He 
also had an extensive jurisdiction over palatine civil 
servants. His officium was drawn from the agentes in 
rebus. 

A. E. K llonk, The Master of the Offices in the Later Roman and 
Byzantine Empires (1924). A. 11 . M. J. 

MAGISTRACY, GREEK. Magistracy in Greek city- 
states was the heir of the old monarchy which survived in 
a few States only (Sparta, Cyrene). According to Greek 
tradition, which, however, sometimes tends to over- 
emphasize the regularity of the process, firstly one or a 
few magistrates, elected by the ruling class, governed the 
State for life. At an early stage military, judicial, and 
religious functions were separated, part of the religious 
duties being transferred to an official who preserved the 
royal title. Next the duration of office became limited, and 
official power was distributed among several colleagues. 
Ry a procedure which varied in each city the leaders of 
the State gradually became mere executive instruments. 
The number of officials increased. Besides the leading 
political and military magistrates there were officials 
needed for special tasks, e.g. finance or public works. But 
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it was never usual to elect men with special qualifications, 
except to military oflices. Officials were generally elected 
by the full-citizen9 out of their own body. They received 
no salary and some magistracies were open to men of 
great wealth only. All officials had to undergo a test 
( dokimasiu ), confirming legal birth und family cult as well 
as fulfilment of certain civic duties. In democracies the 
number of magistracies underwent a large increase, and 
their power accordingly diminished. Boards of three, 
five, or more colleagues were far more common than 
single officials. Their term of office never exceeded one 
year and they could usually not be re-elected. One 
official (or priest) gave his name to the year ( e.ponymus ). 
Some technical oflices excepted, election was by lot (see 
Sohtition), a fact that made the elective offices more 
poweiful; only their holders could exercise political 
leadership. All officials had to render account (evffueai) 
after their terms of office. Most of the lower officials 
received small daily salaries. In general, Greek magistracy 
expressed the participation of all citizens in politics, and 
their equality; there existed no hierarchy or ‘cursus 
honorum’. 

In the Hellenistic monarchies magistrates were on a 
quite different footing. They were professionals, paid 
hv the king in money, natural products, or gifts of land. 
The higher magistracies were occupied by Macedonians 
or Greeks, the lower mostly hy natives, who did not rise 
to high positions before the second century R.c. Greek 
was the official language. The members of the central 
government resided in the chief uty, hut there were 
numerous higher and lowei officials in every part of the 
realm. The most important provincial officials were 
generally called strategm. The administration was strictly 
centralized in Egypt, lnit decentralized in the Scleiicid 
Empire. Jn all cases there was a firm hierarchy, well 
organized and rather bureaucratic, nowhere more than in 
Egypt. Lower officials were often personally dependent 
on the higher, as the higher were on the king. 

[■ I.Lilcr Kho, Uciheli (iqu), l T Kuhrstvdt. Ibitersmhungrn 
zu i Mn^istrotur in . I then (ly-pO, Ilcnm&un, Strategic I -ill , V. 
LhrcnlicrK, The (Jicvk Stole (iy(io). V_ h 

MAGISTRACY, ROMAN. Magistracy was one of the 
three basic elements of the Homan Republic, the other 
two being the Senate and the people. In the legal period 
all power was embodied in the person of the king, and 
the other executive officials were merely his rcpicsenta- 
tivcs. But under the Republic it rested with magistrates 
who were regarded as the representatives of the populus 
Roma mis , and who w r eie invested with rights, duties, and 
executive power (pntestas) hy the joint authority of the 
Senate and the people. During the lifth century a new 
board of plebeian officials who were commonly called 
magistratus plebeii was created in opposition to the sena- 
torial magistrates, but it soon lost its revolutionary 
character, since a process of compromise, heginning as 
early as 450 li.c., led hy the middle of the third century to 
the large-scale admission of plebeians to all the official 
magistracies and to the absorption of the plebeian offices 
within the sphere of authority of rhe Senate. Even earlier, 
however, excessive magisterial power had been success- 
fully cheeked by several limitations. The imperium (q.v.) 
was restricted to the military sphere ( imperium milituie ), 
nnd thus was exercised only beyond the walls of Rome 
(extra pomerium) \ while the imperium domi, although, like 
the imperium mi lit tar, it still included iurisdictio and 
cuercitio , was considerably limited by the right of appeal 
( provocatio ). Moreover, the principle of collcgiality al- 
ways made it impossible for a magistrate to start any 
revolutionary movement (until the age of Sulla and Caesar, 
when magistrates came to be commanders in chief of 
professional, mercenary armies). Magistrates became 


progressively more dependent on the Senate, with whom 
they were compelled to collaborate, especially when the 
Senate became a closed assembly of magistrates and ex- 
magistrates, from whose ranks alone the candidates for 
magistracies were mostly taken. As Polybius observed, it 
was this compromise between the Senate, conceived as 
the administrative power, and the magistrates invested 
with the executive, that assured the stability and conti- 
nuity of the Roman constitution. To maintain the correct 
balance, measures were taken to guarantee the regular 
succession of magistrates, nnd the alternate and balanced 
exercise of authority hy colleagues. The leges annales 
determined both the ngc-limits required for uindidutuic 
and the intervals of time between the tenure of magistia- 
cies: this certus orda magistratuum remained essentially 
undisturbed from 180 li.c. (Lex Vtllta) until the Augustan 
agc(.ve<? VILI.IUS, curs us honorum). Similarly the principle, 
emphatically maintained by Cicero, that public office and 
service was a civic duty, was observed until the end 
of the Republic. Since public service was never regarded 
as a profession, no remuneration was given to Roman 
magistrates, except for journeys, special celebrations, 
military commands and expenses, etc. This purely 
honorary aspect of magistracy was confirmed hy regula- 
tions concerning the escort of hetors (q.v.) and their 
number, the dress to he worn, the use of the sella curuhs 
(q.v.), different forms of homage due to magistrates, etc. 
These formalities were observed even under the Empire, 
at least down to the end of the fourth century a.T)., when 
magistracies lost any independence and political signi- 
ficance. Imperial magistrates, being appointed hy the 
emperor, were in fact reduced to the condition ol civil 
and military subordinates. 

Mmnm5.cn, Rom. Siaaisr. 1 1 (abridged in Abnssd rum. Staatsrechts , 
iHqj , Hz 0 ) V. T. 

MAGISTRI. A common title for the head of a religious 
or semi -religious organization in Rome was magisier. 
This official was primarily not a priest, though he 
generally had some sacral duties, hut rather a president 
(see De-Marchi, Cultn Pnvato 11. 146 f.). Thus the 
fralres Aruales elected a magi $ ter annually to serve from 
one Saturnalia to the next (e.g. Acta Arualium for 
19 May, 87, cxix 30, Ilenzcn; at the same time a different 
person was made flarnen, ibid. 32). When Augustus 
restored the worship of the Lares Compitales (see i.akes), 
he apparently organized it under magistn utcarum , 
perhaps on the analogy of the magistn pagorum or pre- 
sidents ol the rural districts (sec De-Marchi, 1. 230; cf. 
Marquardt-Wissowa, Rdmische Staatsverivaltung 1 (1881 — 
5), 111 2 . 204 ff.). 

For other usrs of ihc trim, and in particular for that revealed in 
J Johnson, Excavations at Mtnturnae 11 (Rome and Philadelphia, 
lyjj), see A. D Nock, AJPhil iyji5. 86 II. H. J. U. 


MAGNA GRAECIA, the collective name for the 
Greek cities of southern Italy. Cumae (q.v.) was the 
oldest, Heraclea (q.v. 1) the youngest. The inhabitants of 
Magna Graecia, the so-called Itnliotcs, developed an 
amphictmny, Olympic champions, schools of philosophy, 
etc. Fertile surroundings and foreign commerce brought 
prosperity, but political instability proved fatal. The total 
destruction of Sybaris (q.v.) hy Croton (q.v.) illustrates 
the mutual animosities of the cities. After 400 decline 
began: hostile Italian neighbours, Sicilian tyrants, and 
possibly malaria accelerated it. By 300 most cities needed 
Roman protection: Tarentum (q.v.), however, relied on 
Greek condnt fieri (see pyrrmus). Pyrrhic and Hannibalic 
wars completed the ruin of Magna Graecia. See, too, 
CAULONIA, FJ.l A, LOCRI, METAPONTUM, NFAPOLIS, l'AESTIJM, 
KHEGIUM, SCYLACIUM, SIRIS, THURII. 

Dunbnbin, Western Greeks ; F. Sartori, Problemi dt storin eostitu- 
z u»n ale ltaliota{U)Sl)\ A.G. Wood head, The Greeks in the IV»((iq 62 >. 

IL. T. S. 
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MAGNENTIUS, Flavius Magnus, usurping Roman 
Emperor (a.1>. 350-3), was a pagan. Elevated at Autun he 
murdered the Emperor Constans (q.v.) and ruled over 
the West. He was defeated by Constantius 11 at the great 
battle of Mursa (351) and committed suicide in Gaul two 
years later. E. A. T. 

MAGNES is treated by Aristotle {Poet. 1448*3 4) as one 
of the two earliest Athenian comic poets. He won eleven 
victories at the City Dionysia, one of them in 472 B.c. 
(JG 11 1 . 2318. 8, 2325. 44, Anon. De Com. 6). We have 
eight titles, but the plays ascribed to him in Hellenistic 
times were of very doubtful authenticity (Anon, ibid., 
Ath. 367 c and 646 c); the titles include Dionysus , 
Lydians, Fig-jlies , Frogs, and Birds, of which the last 
three may possibly be only inferences from Ar. Eq. 520 fT. p 
where Magnes is described as 7TTepvylt,u>v . . . Kai 
*ai fianrofitvos ftarpax^Lm^. 

FCG 11 9-1 1 ; CAF 1. 7 -0, FAC i. 8 ff. K J. D. 

MAGNESIA AD MAEANDRUM {Mayvqala n P 6 s 
(or ini) Maidv&ptp), a city of Ionia on a tributary of the 
Maeander, inland from Ephesus. Colonized by the Mag- 
netes (q.v.), it and Magnesia ad Sipylum (q.v.) both com- 
manded rich inland valleys. Successively subject to Lydia 
and Persia, it was presented by Artaxerxrs to Thcmis- 
tocles, whose female relatives weie priestesses of the 
local goddess Artemis Lcucophryenc. The temple(a worlc 
of Hermogencs), together with public buildings of the 
city, which was refounded by the sanctuary in 399, has 
been excavated. Take Magnesia ad Sipylum it sided with 
Rome against Mithndates, and was made a civilas libera 
by Sulla when he reorganized the province of Asia. 

K. Humann, Magnesia am Maeander (1904). W. M C ; J. M. C‘. 

MAGNESIA AD SIPYLUM (May vT^'a np 6 , Zirrv Aui), 
a city of Lydia lying in the fertile Ilermus valley at 
the point where the roads from the interior and the 
Propontis converge on the way to Smyrna, the scene of 
the decisive battle between Antiochus and the Scipios in 
190 n.c. Fee also magnesia ad maeandhum. 

MAGNETES, a tribe occupying the mountain -systems 
of Ossa and Pehon on the eastern border of Thessaly. 
Their long coastline on the open sea was harbourless, and 
their chief towns, Mcliboea, Homolion, and Rhizus, were 
very small. They became Perioikoi to the invading Thes- 
salians and had to surrender the coastal district round 
Pagasae, but they retained their two votes on the Amphic- 
tionic Council. Pagasae was restored to the Magnete9 
when Philip expelled the tyrants of Pherae, but they lost 
the limited autonomy which they had previously enjoyed 
and became subjects of Macedonia. In 293 Demctrias 
(q.v .) was founded through a ‘synoecism’ of the Magnetes. 

II. D. W. 

MAGNUS (1), of Carrhac, accompanied Julian on his 
Persian expedition in a.d. 363 (see julianUS 1) and wrote 
an account of it, of which a paraphrased passage is quoted 
by Malalas. The view that Magnus’ narrative was used 
by Amniianus and Zosimus has been rejected by E. A. 
Thompson. 

FGrTI 225. E. A. Thompson, The Historical Work of Ammumus 
Marcelhnus (1947), 28 fi. H. H. S. 

MAGNUS (2) MAXIMUS, Roman Emperor (a.d. 
383-8), was a Spaniard who rose to the command of the 
troops in Britain, where he fought successfully against 
the Piets and Scots. Elevated by the army in Britain, he 
at once crossed to Gaul and overthrew Gratian (q.v.). He 
wa9 recognized as Emperor by Theodosius I and con- 
trolled Gaul and Spain as well as Britain. He successfully 


invaded Italy but was decisively defeated by Theodosius 
in battles fought near Siscia and Pola, and was executed 
in 388. Maximus was a Catholic and persecuted Priscil- 
lian and his followers. E. A. T. 

MAGO (1), fl. 550-520 B.c. The founder of a family 
which held quasi-monarchical power at Carthage from 
e. 550 to 450 B.C. He fought in Sardinia to consolidate 
the power of Carthage in the island, and changed the 
basis of the Carthaginian army ; previously a citizen levy, 
it was subsequently a mercenary force, officered and led 
by Carthaginians. 

B. 11 . Warmington, Carthage (1960), 40 IF, 121. II. H. W. 

MAGO (2) was youngest brother of Hannibal, under 
whom he served in Italy (218-216 B.c. ), lighting at Trebia 
and Cannae. He fought in Spain from 215 till his defeat 
at Ilipa (206). After failing to seize Carthago Nova and 
to re-enter Gadcs he attacked the Balearic Isles (Mahon 
in Minorca perpetuates his name) and in 205 landed in 
Liguria. After lengthy recruiting he advanced into the 
Po valley, where he was defeated by the Romans (203). 
He successfully re-embarked his army for Africa, but 
died of wounds on the voyage. II. 11. S. 

MAGODIA, a type of low-class mime or lyric, sub- 
literary (like hilarodia, simodui , and ly stadia), about which 
the ancient tradition (Ath. 14. 620 d, Strabo 14. 648) is 
far from clear. Magodia is defined as dpxqv is d-naXfj 
(llesych.); the actor, accompanied by kettledrums and 
cymbals, represented usually in comic style the drunken 
lover and other low characters. Possible libretti are the 
TTupaKXavcjLOvpov found on an Egyptian papyrus of the 
second century n.c. and a lament for a lost cock (texts in 
Powell, Coll. Alex. 177 ft., 182ft.; see also Page, CLP, 
no. 75). 

Maa* in PW, a v. aaupBo l. W CL W., W. G. A. 

MAHARBAL, Hannibal's chief cavmry officer, defeated 
a Roman cavalry squadron near Assisi after the battle 
of Lake Trasimene (217 D.C.). After Cannae (216) he is 
alleged to have urged Hannibal to march on Rome ('for 
in five days you shall dine in victory on the Capitol’), 
and when Hannibal wisely refused lie added 'uincere scis, 
Hannibal, uictoria uti nescis’ (Livy 22. 51. 4). II. 11. S. 

MALA, (1) Mala, mother of Hermes (q.v.) by Zeus and 
daughter of Atlas; she is one of the Pleiads {Od. 14. 435, 
where she is called Maias; lies. Theog. 938, fr. 275, 3 
Kzach). Her name means simply ‘mother’ or ‘nurse’ (cf. 
M. P. Nilsson, AJf Phil. 1938, 392 on the Attic sacri- 
fice mentioned in a text published by W. S. Ferguson, 
Hesperia 1938, 5, 65 f.), and apart from her son she 
has little existence. (2) A Roman goddess, associated 
with Volcanus (Gell. 13. 23 (22). 2); on 1 May the 
flamen Volcanahs sacrificed to her (Macrob. Sat. 1. 12. 
18), further confirming the association, which, however, 
is quite unexplained, since he is undoubtedly a lire-god 
{see volcanus), while her name appears to come from the 
root mag and signify growth or increase; cf. the by-form 
Maiesta (Piso in Macrob. ibid.) and the month-name, 
appropriate to a time of year when all plants are growing. 
By a natural confusion with (1) she was associated with 
Mercurius (q.v.) and worshipped also on 15 May, the 
natalis of his temple, apparently under the title of inidcta 
(‘Maiae inuict.’, Fasti Antiates on that date). 

Wiirowb, RK 229, 304; Latte, RR 130, 16]. H. J. R. 

MAIESTAS, technically maiestas minuta , was 'treason', 
thus defined by Cicero: 'Maiestatem minuere cst de 
dignitate aut amplitudine aut potestate populi aut eorum 
quibus populus potestatem dedit aliquid derogare’ {Invent. 
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Rhet. 2. 17. 53). Established as a crime by the Lex 
Appuleia of 103 n.c. (see saturninus i), it virtually re- 
placed the earlier perduellia (q.v.). Saturninus was pro- 
voked by the incompetence and corruption of Roman 
generals in the wars against the Cimbri and Teutones. 
Sulla’s lex maiestatis of 81 n.c., establishing a per- 
manent quaestio , was an important part of his attempt 
to re-establish senatorial government, and survived the 
Republic. Its prime purpose was to curb the dangerous 
initiative of proconsuls by making it a crime for them to 
take an army outside their provinces except under instruc- 
tion of the government in Rome — ‘iniussu senntus populi- 
que Romani*. (Caesar’s invasion of Italy in 49 was the 
most startling imaginable violation of the law.) Proconsuls, 
however, were not the only objectives of the law, for 
the ex-tribune Cornelius was accused under it in 66 n.c. 
for disregarding the veto of a fellow tribune. Already 
under the Republic it was sometimes difficult to know 
what could legitimately be construed as treason (Cic. 
Earn. 3. 11. 2). 

The lex Julia maiestatis of Julius Caesar or Augustus 
48- 4) revised Sulla's law. The Emperor came to 
control foreign policy, and the very existence of a 
pnneeps inevitably widened the application of the law 
to include conspiracy against his life, libel and slander 
against him, and, after the exposure of Julia (q.v. 2), 
adultery with a member ol his family. The law was never 
red ratted to take, precise account of such offences and, 
where conspiracy was concerned, Domitian was to ob- 
serve sagely that ‘the only time that anybody believed an 
Emperor’s statement that he had detected a conspiracy 
was when the conspiracy had succeeded and lie was 
dead’ (Suet. Dam. 21; cl. Tac. Ann. 4. 70. 7). Prosecu- 
tions tor maiestas might now he brought before the 
quaestio maiestatis, the Senate sitting as a consular- 
senatorial court, or before the Emperor himself (see Tac. 
Ann. 3. to- 12 tor these three possibilities in the trial of 
Cn. Piso in a.L). 20). Information was laid and prosecu- 
tions were brought by individuals (informers, delatnres t 
quadra plat ores) who, if they secured a condemnation, 
received a quarter of the accused man’s property, for 
a condemned man's property was confiscated to the 
Treasury ; lie was increasingly liable to the death sentence 
(with no opportunity given to retire into exile) and he 
suffered danmatio mrmnnat (q.v.). Only if he committed 
suicide before the charge was formally laid against him 
could he escape these indignities. 

Charges of muiestas were increasingly frequent under 
Tiberius, many on seemingly trifling grounds, and after 
A. n. 23 disfigured his administration. Their background 
from 23 to 31 was the increasing power of Scianus at the 
expense of Agrippina (q v. 2), her sons, and friends; 
fiom 31 to 37 the determination of Sej anus’ enemies 
to be avenged on his smvivmg friends. The virulent 
hatred ol one faction of the Senate for another was in the 
tradition of the late Republic and the civil wars. Cn. 
Piso was rightly condemned in 20; but there is no certain 
evidence, even in the case of Sejanus, of a real conspiracy 
against Tiberius’ life. Tiberius did nothing to encourage 
the evil ; hut he did nothing to repress it. 

There were condemnations for maiestas under Gaius, 
Claudius, and Nero, yet all three Emperors were confronted 
by dangerous conspiracies, and the horror of Tiberius’ 
Prmcipate was not re-enactcd until the Inst years of 
Domitian’s rule, when the property of the condemned 
pussed to the Emperor himself; indeed Domitian was 
accused of instigating prosecutions to rescue himself 
from his extensive financial embarrassments. 

J E. Allison, C. D. Cloud, 'The Lex Julia Maiestatis* .Latomus, 
iq 02 , 71 1, Mommsen, Rum. Sttaf j.; C. W Chilton, 'The Uoniim 
Law or Treuson undci the Early l’nnunatc , 7 “.^ 1955. 73 » h- M. T. 
Atkinson, Hat. i960, 440 ft'., and D. btockton, ibid. 19O5, iS ft., on 


the trials of M. Primus and Varro Murcna; E. Kocatcrmann, ‘Die 
MajestatBprozesse unter Tiberius’, II irf. iqss, 72. Cases under 
1 J berms are listed in R. S. Honors, Criminal Dials anil Criminal 
Legislation under Tiberius (1935). J. p. 

MAJORIAN, Julius, Western Roman Emperor (a.D. 
457-61), was elevated by Ricrmer (q.v.). He tried to 
improve the administration of his realm. His planned 
expedition against the Vandals of Africa was completely 
defeated at Carthago Nova; he was obliged to make a 
humiliating peace with Gaiseric (q.v.), and was shortly 
afterwards put to death bv Ricimcr. Sidnmus Apollinnris 
addressed a panegyric to him. He was the last Western 
Emperor of any ability. E. A. T. 

MALACA (modem Afalaqa), a Phoenician foundation 
on the southern coast of Spain, was noted by Artenndorus 
as an emporium for the opposite African shore and kept 
a Phoenician look. Its trade and industry (chiefly fish- 
curing) were not interrupted when it became an ally of 
Rome. With the other Spanish communities, it received 
the ius Latii (q.v.) from Vespasian. The extant parts of 
its charter and that of Salpensa are important sources for 
Latin municipal status m imperial times. 

Dessau, ILS 6089, Ilruna, Font. (1919) 147, no. 30 

J. J. VAN N.; M. I. H. 

MALALAS, Iohannes, a Greek rhetorician and historian 
who lived in Antioch c. A.D. 491-578 (the name Malalas 
means ‘rhetor’ in Syriac). We have under his name a 
universal chronicle (Chronographia) m eighteen books 
from the creation of the world to a.d. 565. The only 
continuous text of it is preserved in the Oxford MS. 
Bodl. Baroccianus 182 of the twelfth century, hut frag- 
ments are extant in other MS. sources, including the 
Excerpta by Constantinus Porphyrogcnitus. Even the 
Oxford MS. (apart from lacunae) shows clear traces of 
abridgement of the original text: this is confirmed by a 
Slavonic translation of the tenth to eleventh century, 
which is preserved in excerpts. The chronicle had great 
influence on Byzantine, Slavonic, and Oriental historio- 
graphy. In the first seventeen books and at the beginning 
of book xviu Antioch is at the centre of the narration; 
and the author shows monophysitic sympathies. The 
second part of book xviu gives prominence to Constan- 
tinople and displays orthodoxy. Some modern critics 
explain the difference by postulating a different author 
for hook xviu. Others think that the author moved to 
Constantinople late in life and modified his convictions. 
It has even been suggested that Johannes Malalas should 
be identified with lohannes III, Patriarch of Constanti- 
nople 565-77, who was of Antiochian origin. Malalas* 
direct or indirect sources have not yet been established 
with certainly: they must have included official records 
and local chronicles of Antioch together with general 
histones and universal chronicles. Uncritical, confused, 
and often childish, Malalas preserves many otherwise 
unknown facts and is, of course, of speeial importance 
for his own time, llis popular language, his interest 
in local traditions, and his desire to appeal to the 
semi-educated Christian arc in themselves extremely 
significant. 

A critical edition is nvuiluble only for booki ix-xii in A Schenk von 
Stautlcnhcrg, Ramitihe Kinscrgetcfnchte htt Malalas (1931) with 
important commentary, discussed by W. Ensslm, Phil. Wuih. iQ33j 
76Q ft. Thestnndurd ed. remains L Dindurf(iHjl): also Mignc, PG 
xcvit (1865). The proem 1 utn first published by A. VVirtli, Chrono- 
grnphischr Spatie (1S94), 3. Hurt ol the Slavonic version translated 
into English by M. Spinkn-G. Downey (1940). Cf. W. Weber, 
Festgabe A. Deissmann (1927), 20 ft.; E. lhltcrmun, Byzantton 1951, 
(13 II , G. Moravcsik. Byzanltnniurcua 1 1 (io«;8), 329 ft.; G. Downey, 
A Fhstory qf Antioch (1961), 38, for other bibl. A. M. 

MALCHUS (1), a Carthaginian general (fl. 580-550 
n.c. ?). The form of the name is uncertain; possibly it is 
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a misunderstand inf; of melek , king. He extended the 
overseas empire of Carthage. He strengthened Punic 
control of western Sicily, was perhaps checked by 
Phalaris of Acragas, and then set off to conquer Sardinia 
where he was defeated by the natives. He was ‘exiled’, 
that is perhaps ordered to stay with his men (as colonists ?) 
in Sardinia, but the troops insisted on returning home. 
He seized Carthage, but was soon overthrown and 
executed. His career represents the first-known threat 
of a general and army to the civil government of Carthage. 
He was succeeded in power by Mago (q.v. i). II H. S. 

MALCHUS (2), king of the Nabataeans (q.v.), 47-30 
B.c. He sent cavalry to Caesar for the Alexandrine war 
(47). He refused to receive Herod (q.v. 1) when he was 
driven from Palestine by the Parthians (40). For his help 
to the Parthians he had to pay Vcntidius a fine, while 
Antony gave part (but not all) of his territory to Cleopatra 
who skilfully sowed seeds of discord between Malcbus 
and Herod. Herod was later ordered by Antony to attack 
Malchus who was defeated (31). 11 . H. S. 

MALCHUS (3), a Byzantine historian (r. a.d. 500) from 
Syrian Philadelphia. He recorded the story of at least the 
years 474-80 in seven books, thus starting where Priscus 
(q.v.) left off. He relied not on literary sources, but on 
personal knowledge gained during lus stay in Byzantium. 
He is also well informed about the Ostrogoths. The Suda 
and Photius approved of his style. The majority of the 
surviving fragments of his history are preserved in Con- 
stantine Porphyrogemtus’ De legation/' bus. 

See M tiller, b'HG iv (1851), m ff. ; Dindori, Hitt. Or. Min.' 
(1870), 381 IT.; C. De Door, Lxcerpia de Lcgatwmbus (1903), MS IT., 
568 li. H. H. S. 

MALE A, south-eastern promontory of Laconia, and of 
the whole Peloponnesus, a dangerous corner for shipping, 
chiefly because of the sudden veering of the winds off a 
harbourless coast. It was denounced on this account from 
Homer down to Byzantine writers. But in part this 
pcrilousness was- a literary tradition, and there was always 
much traffic through the narrow strait between Malea 
and Cylhera. V. E. 

MALLIUS THEODORUS (cos. a.d. 390) wrote a Dr 
nietris (ed. Kcil, Gramm, bat. 6. 585-601). His philo- 
sophical and astronomical works arc lost. 

Schunz-IloHiufi, § 1085. 

MAMERT1NES, a body of Campanian (i.e. Oscan) 
mercenaries, whom Agathocles had settled in Syracuse, 
after his death treacherously seized Messana between 288 
and 283 b.c. Calling themselves Mamertim (Mamers is 
the Oscan form of Mars), they dominated and plundered 
north-east Sicily, although temporarily checked by 
Pyrrhus, until defeated near the Longanus river by Hierun 
of Syracuse (? 265). At their request Carthage installed a 
protective garrison in Messana, but at the same time or 
soon afterwards they also asked Rome for help, thereby 
precipitating the First Punic War. When Rome accepted 
the alliance, they ejected the Carthaginian garrison and 
called in Appius Claudius (q.v. 5) Caudex, who drove 
back both Carthaginians and Hierun. 

M. Sttrstrom, A Study m the Coinage of the Mamertmes (Lund, 
1940). For the lew inscription* see Conway, The Italic Dialects i 
(1897), if. H. II. S. 

MAMILIUS (1, PW 4) TUSCULANUS, Octavius, 
said to have been the son-in-law of Tarquinius (cj.v. 2) 
Superbus, and to have assisted the exiled king in his 
attempt to return to Rome by force. At the battle of Lake 
Regillus, m which he commanded the army of the Latin 
League, he was defeated and killed. Though Livy’s 


account of him (2. 18. 3 ff.) ultimately may depend on 
popular ballads, this does not disprove his historical 
character. 

Ojplvie, Comm. Livy 7-5, 198. P. T. 

MAMILIUS (2, PW i), Lucius, dictator of Tusculum, 
is praised by tradition for the voluntary help which he 
brought to the Roman Republic when its safety was 
menaced by the Sabine Appius Hcrdonius, who had 
entrenched himself on the Capitol (460 B.c.). Mamilius 
is said to have been rewarded with the Roman citizenship 
(458). which is likely to be a historical fact. P. T. 

MAMILIUS (3, PW 7) LIMETANUS, Gaius, as 
tribune in 109 b.c. set up a commission of ‘equestrian’ 
iudtres (with Scaurus (q.v. 1) as one of the chairmen) to 
investigate the mishandling of relations with Jugurtha. 
Those condemned included Bestia, Cato (2), Galba (4), 
Opimius, and Postumius (4) (qq.v.). He also passed a law 
(necessitated by the agrarian legislation of 133-111) to 
settle boundaries, thus getting his cognomen. E. B. 

MAMURRA of Formiae, praefeclus fabrum under 
Caesar in Spain (61 n.c.) and Gaul, where he accumulated 
great wealth. His extravagance aroused ill feeling, and 
Catullus (29, 41, 43, 5 r), who had personal reasons for 
disliking him, coupled his name scandalously with 
Caesar’s. 

For n pussible identification with Vitruvius, see ViTilUVIUS. 

C. I-. S. 

MANCEPS has several meanings. Most commonly it 
denotes the successful bidder in an auction of contracts 
for the sale or leasing of State lands or for puhlic works 
(see conductor). Festus and others associate this with 
the raising of the hand in hidding. But this is etymologic- 
ally unconvincing, and Festus also gives a quite different 
meaning, ‘quod manu capiatur', which is presumably 
related to mancipatio and connected vujrds and perhaps 
refers to res mancipi (see mancipaiio), mameps being a 
person with the pow'er of manctpium or manu capium (see 
1 ‘atria l’OTESTAs). The original meaning of manceps in this 
context is, however, much disputed (cf. Plant. Cure. 515, 
where manceps is evidently the person making a man- 
cipatio, the auctor). 

The manceps in State contracts normally acted on be- 
half of associates — in the late Republic of a societas 
publicatiorum (see purlicani), but the details are obscure, 
lie is sometimes, but not always, the magister of the 
societas. In the late Empire, when the functions of the 
public ani have become public duties discharged by guilds 
(collegia), manceps is a person charged with an obligatory 
public function (e.g. rnancipes sahnarum et thermarum for 
the salt monopoly and the public baths). 

M Kaacr, Das aftrom. t us (1949), 135 ff. ; P. Moylan, St mil de 
Krancisci (1956) 1. 65 11 .; F. Kinep, Societas public anor uni (1896). 

H. N. 

MANCINUS, Gaius IIostilius (PW 18), praetor 
urbanus c. 140 U.C. As consul in 137 he was defeated by 
the Numantmes. His quaestor Ti. Gracchus (q.v. 3) 
secured a peace that saved the army ; but it was disowned 
by the Senate at the suggestion of Seipio (q.v. ii), and 
Mancinus, with his own consent, was surrendered in 
expiation. When the Numantines refused to accept him, 
he returned, was readmitted to citizenship and again 
became praetor. E. B. 

MANCIPATIO was a solemn transaction with copper 
and scales (per aes et libram), mentioned already in the 
XII Tables. In historical times it was a symbolic sale 
(Gains calls it ‘imaginaria venditio’), but it originated, 
no doubt, as a real sale, the scales being for weighing 
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out the price. As wc know it, it served ns a conveyance of 
ownership of res mancipi, and also for the transfer of 
rights akin to ownership over persons (see dominium, 
P ATRIA POTKSTAS, MANUS, ADOPTIO, EMANC 1 PATIO, NEXUM, 
SECURITY, INHERITANCE — law oi f , §3). Res mancipi in- 
cluded the most important objects in a primitive agri- 
cultural economy, such as land ( solum ltalicum ), slaves, 
and beasts of draught and burden. In a set form of words 
(Gaius 1. 119) the recipient asserted his ownership of the 
property, and struck the scales with the copper; the act 
acquired a kind of publicity by the presence of five 
citizens as witnesses and the libnpens holding the scales 
(see TESTIMONIUM). A. U.; H. N. 

MANDURIA, principal town of the Sallentini in the 
‘heel’ of Italy. Its Messapic remains (extensive town- 
walls, necropolis, etc.) are of exceptional interest. The 
Tarentine mercenary, Archidamus III (q.v.), of Sparta 
possibly fell here, 338 n.c. (Plut. Agis 3. 2, emending 
Mandonion). A curious fountain described by Pliny ( IIN 
2. 226) still exists nt modern Manduna. 

G. B. Aino, Manduria x (1954). E. T. S. 

MANES, the spirits of the dead. The most generally 
accepted derivation is that from the old Latin adjective 
manus, 'good'; the appellation may be euphemistic (but 
see Latte, RR 99, n. 3). (1) In early times the dead were 
thought of as an undifferentiated mass with a collective 
divinity expressed in Di Manes\ Cicero (Leg. 2. 9. 22) 
quotes the ancient ordinance ‘deorum manium iura sacra 
sunto’. Graves were dedicated to them in the formula 
DTS MANIHUS sacrum, and they were worshipped at the 
festivals of the Eeralia, Parcntulia, and Lemuria (qq.v.). 
From this primary sense there nrc two derivatives: 
(rt) manes is used by the poets in a topographical sense for 
the realm of the dead (e.g. Verg. Aen. 1 1. 18 r). (b) Manes 
was applied to the Graeco-Roman underworld gods, 
T)is, Orcus, Persephone, etc. (e.g. Verg. Aen. 10. 39). 
(11) Later in a special, though still collective sense, the Di 
Manes were identified with the Di Parentcs, the ancestors 
of the family (e.g. ()v. Met. 9. 407). (m) Still later manes 
came to be used of the soul of individual dead persons. 
The first recorded instance is Cic. Pis. 16 'coniuratorum 
manes', and in Augustan writers the usage is frequent 
(e.g. Livy 3. 58. 11 ‘manes Vcrginiae'); and so in the 
famous line of Virgil, Aen. 6. 743, ‘quisque suos patimur 
manes’. From the beginning of the Empire it became 
customary on grave inscriptions to add to ms manibus 
sacrum the name of the dead person in the genitive or 
dative case (see Latte, RR 99, n. 4, for the inacriptional 
evidence). See also aitek-lue, §8. C. B. 

MANfcTHO (II 280 B.C.), Egyptian high-priest in 
Heliopolis under the first two Ptolemies, who dedicated 
to Ptolemy II a history of Egypt (AiyvnrtaKd) from 
mythical times to 323. His claim to have consulted the 
lists of kings (Upd ypdp.p.ara) implies that his version was 
more official than that of llccatacus of Teos. The three- 
fold division of the thirty-one dynasties corresponds with 
the recognized division into old, middle, and new king- 
doms. Frequently used by Jewish and Christian writers 
to establish biblical chronology. 

FUrH in C 6oq; Manetho, ed. W. G. Waddell (Loeb; wilh 
l'tolemy, Tetrabtblos, ed. F. F. Bobbins). G. L. B. 

MANIA, Roman goddess of whom nothing certain is 
known except her name. This apparently means ‘the 
good one’, cf. manes , and may be a euphemism for a 
death-goddess. By way, it would appear, of the theory 
that the Lares (q.v.) are ghosts, ancient speculation made 
Mania their mother (Varro, Ling. 9. 61), and this affects 


late cult (Henzcn, Acta Arvalium (1^4), 145 ; add Dessau, 
1 LS 9522). 

F. Altheim, Hist. Rom. Ret. 117 f., 134. H. J. R. 

MANICHAEISM, a developed form of gnosticism 
(q.v.) founded by the Syriac-speaking Babylonian Mani 
(A. U. 216—77). At first influenced by a gnostic sect like 
the Mundacans (some of whose hymns rhe Manichees 
used), he left the sect after two visions convinced him 
that he was a manifestation of the Paraclete promised by 
Jesus. After visiting India he returned to the Sussanid 
Empire, where he enjoyed friendly relations with Sapor 
I (q.v.); hut Mazdean opposition under Bahram 1 led to 
his death. lie left tracts, sermons, and hymns. A syste- 
matic catechism (Kephalaia), preserved in Coptic, was 
edited in his name. His doctrine was a religion of 
redemption in which duahslic myth provided a rationale 
for an ascetic ethic. A precosmic invasion of the realm of 
light by the forces of darkness had resulted in the present 
intermingling of good and evil, the divine substance being 
imprisoned in matter. In Jesus the Son of God came to 
save his own soul, lost in Adam. The Elect, to whom all 
worldly occupations und possessions were forbidden, 
participated in redemption and were destined for deliver- 
ance from transmigration. The community also included 
an inferior order of Hearers who by keeping simple 
moral rules could hope for rebirth as one of the Elect. 

Proscribed in the Roman Empire by Diocletian (297; 
his edict is preserved) and later Emperors, it was attacked 
by Neoplatomsts (Alexander of Lycopolis c. 300, Sim- 
plicius c. 540) and Christians (Hegcmonius, Titus of 
Bnstra, Serapion of Thmuis, Kphraem Syrus, Epiphanius, 
Augustine, cf. Rylands papyrus 469). Nevertheless, it 
spread rapidly in the West ; Augustine (q.v.) was a Hearer 
for nine years. Eastwards, the advent of Islam drove it 
across central Asia to survive in China till the fourteenth 
century. Important texts and paintings were found (1895- 
1912) at Turfan in Chinese Turkestan, and many Coptic 
papyri in Egypt in 1933. In the medieval West its legacy 
passed to the Paulicians and Bogomils. 

H -C. Puech, Le Mantcheisme (1949); G. Widenjfren, Mam und 
dcr Alanu/uiismus (lyfu, F.T. 1965) Biblinffiaphy, L 'AH xu. 773 ff 

H. C. 

MAnILIUS (1. P\V 12), Manius. After a not very suc- 
cessful practorship in Spain (154 U.c., or 155) Manihus as 
consul in 149 commenced the siege of Carthage in the 
Third Punic War, his colleague L. Marcius Censorious 
co-operating by sea. After two expeditions to Nephens 
(south-east of Tunis) had been saved from disaster by 
Scipio Aennhanus, Manihus was superseded in 148. In 
133 he urged Tiberius Gracchus to submit his dispute 
with Octavius to the Senate. He was introduced by Cicero 
as one of the speakers in the Dr Republica. He was a 
famous jurist, one of three who ‘fundauerunt lus ciuile’ 
(Pomponius). Ilis works included Monumenta , presum- 
ably consisting of responsa , and a collection of formulae 
(precedents for contracts, wills, and pleadings, etc.) A 
few of his actiones and responsa survive (see Huschke, 
lurisprud. anteiust. Reliquiae 6 1. 5-7). H. II. S. 

MANILIUS (2, PW 10, cf. 23), Gaius, on the last day of 
67 u.c. carried as tribune a law distributing freedmen 
through all the tribes; this the Senate annulled next day 
for non-observance of the trinundinum. Manihus then (66) 
conferred on Pornpcy the command against Mithridates 
and Tigranes, with imperium over all the provinces of 
Asia Minor. On laying down his tribunate he was pro- 
secuted for repetundae by Pompey’s enemy Cn. Piso, but 
the case was dropped amid the disturbance of Jan. 65, 
to which date Cicero, praetor for 66, had postponed it. 
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But Manilius was soon prosecuted for maiestas and 
condemned. 

Atscomufl 5.i, 57 IT.; Schol. Bob. Cic. Mil. 2R4 Or.; Dio 36. 42. 
4, Plut. Cic. 9. Cj. E. F. C. 

MANILIUS (3, PW 6), Marcus, author of the Astro- 
nomical, a didactic poem on astrology, wrote under 
Augustus and Tiberius. (Book 1. 899 mentions Varus’ 
defeat in a.d. 9, while in 384-6, etc., Augustus (who died 
in August a.D. 14) is still alive, as he is in 2. 508-9; in 4. 
763-6 and 773-7 Tiberius is the reigning princeps.) Of 
the man himself we know nothing else whatever. Of his 
work we have five books. Book 1 (926 lines) describes the 
creation, the arrangement of the starry heavens, and the 
circles which mark them out; book 2 (970 lines) the signs 
of the zodiac, their characteristics, mutual aspects, and 
subdivisions; book 3 (682 lines) their division into twelve 
sortes , methods of determining the place of the horoscope, 
etc. ; book 4 (935 lines) their influence on men bom under 
them, their divisions as combined in decads, and other 
technicalities; book 5 (745 lines) the risings of the other 
signs and their effects on children born on each occasion. 
Thus many essential parts of the subject are omitted, for 
instance any discussion of the movements and influence 
of the planets; but whether the work is incompletely 
preserved or was never finished wc cannot tell. Manilius 
writes as an enthusiast for his subject, anxious to make 
converts and to provide practical instruction for their 
use, but his poem even if complete would not serve as 
a technical treatise. He is not seldom inaccurate and 
sometimes appears to have misunderstood his sources; 
what these were is unknown, for much of what he tells us 
appears nowhere else. He is not a great poet, but his 
literary gifts are by no means negligible. If sometimes 
feeble or obscure, his language is correct, often forcible, 
and sometimes eloquent, and he writes with an easy 
mastery of the technique of hexameters ; his skill in doing 
sums in verse is worthy of Ovid. Much of the poem is 
condemned by its subject to find few readers, but the 
non-technical books 1 and 5, and the proems to the others, 
deserve to be better known. To students of Latin he will 
always appeal as the object of some of the best work of 
three great latimsts, Scaliger, Bentley, and llousman. 
Sec also astrology. 

Trxi AND COMMLNJ'ARY. A E llousman, 5 vols 1 go 3-30 (with 
I, aim notes); text only, IQ32. Hook 2 (wiili English notcH and 
translation) H. W. Gurrod, ign. 1J. R. Shackle ton Hailey, CQ 195ft, 
81 II., W. HUhlcr, Hermes 1959, 475 ff. (with full bibliography of 
recent work) R. A. li. M. 

MANIPULUS. With the introduction, perhaps during 
the fourth century li.C., of the pilum or throwing spear, 
the legion ceased to be a phalanx and was organized for 
open-order fighting. It was subdivided into thirty 
maniples, which in the Polybian period varied in strength 
from 120 to 200 men. Each maniple comprised two 
centuries, was commanded by the centurion of the right- 
hand century, and had its own standard (signum). For 
tactical purposes the maniples were normally drawn up 
in three lines with the rear units covering off the intervals 
in the line in front. After the introduction of the cohort as 
a tactical unit the maniple gradually lost its importance. 

Parker, Roman Legions, 1 1 ff . 11 . M D. P. 

MANLIUS {PW 51), Marcus, according to Roman 
tradition defeated the Aequi as consul m 392 R.c., held 
the Capitol against the Gauls, and repulsed a night attack 
after being awakened by the cackling of the sacred geese 
(387); hence he was surnamed Capttolinus. It is not un- 
likely that he or his kinsmen rendered distinguished 
service against the Celts, but the above story in its present 
form is probably an aetiological myth invented to explain 
the surname Capitolinus borne by a branch of the Manlii, 


because they lived on the Capitol even before the sack of 
Rome. In the crisis that followed the Gallic catastrophe 
Manlius, though a patrician, probably supported the poor 
against Camillus (q.v. 1), and may have made an abortive 
attempt at revolution, in which he fell. The traditional 
account was greatly elaborated by late annalists, who 
read back into the story of Manlius the aims and policy 
of the ple.bs in and after the Gracchan period. 

Mommsen, Rtim. Forsrh . 179 ff.; Ogilvie, Comm. Ln>v r- 5, 

694. 734 f. P. T. 

MANTINEA lay in a plain of south-east Arcadia, to 
the north of Tegea (q.v.). The two States were constantly 
at war over boundaries and the control of the swallow- 
holes which druined the plain (Thuc. 5. 65); their rivalry 
often prevented the Arcadians from uniting against 
Sparta. Mantinea was synoecized Irom five villages 
(Strabo 337), probably c. 500 u.c., when its coinage 
began. It became u moderate democracy r. 450 n.c. (for 
date of synoecism and democracy, not necessnrily related, 
see PW xiv. 1318 ff.). Mantinea withdrew from the anti- 
Spartan movement after the Persian Wars (Ildt. 9. 35) 
and supported Sparta in the helot revolt (Xcn. Hell. 5. 
2. 3) (see also, on fifth -century Arcadian-Argi vc-Spartan 
relations, W. G. Forrest, ‘Themistokles and Argos’, (JQ 
1960, 221 If., and A. Andrewes, ‘Sparta and Arcadia in 
the Early Fifth Century’, Phoenix 1952, 1 ff.); but under 
the democracy it grew in power and joined Sparta’s 
enemies in 420. It was the scene of a decisive Spartan 
victory in 4 18. After the peace of 387 the Spartans obliged 
the Mantincans to dismantle their walls and live in 
villages, but after the battle of Leuctra (371) the city was 
restored. In 362 Epammondas won his hist victory over 
the Spartans here. The city was destroyed by the Achaean 
League in 223 and refounded under the name of Anti- 
gonea. Unlike most fortified Greek cities, Mantinea 
stood in the middle of a plain. 

JG v. 2, 4ft [T. O. FoUR^rcH, Mantinte et /’ * radie urumtale (1898) ; 

Ruhr, } 3 W xjv. 1290 ff., W. J. Woodhousc, King / Igis of S far to 
(193 j) (battle of 418 b.c ). T. J D ; R J H. 

MANTUA, modern Afantova, town of (presumably) 
Etruscan origin between Cremona and Verona in Cis- 
alpine Gaul (q.v.), situated amid the sluggish waters of 
the River Mincius. Seldom mentioned in ancient litera- 
ture, Mantua is famous as the town near which Virgil 
was born and whose territory the Second Triumvirate 
confiscated. E. T. s. 

MANUBIAE (or rartn/TuYie, as in inscriptions. From mnm/r 
and habeo , or rather perhaps from an old verb manuo to 
grasp). The original meaning of this term has been 
variously defined, (1) (Mommsen) as the revenue raised 
from the public sale of booty (Cell. 13. 25. 28; ‘pecunia 
per quaestorem popuh Romani ex praeda uendita con- 
tractu’), or, (2), more probably (Karlowa), as the portion 
of the booty reserved for the victorious general, which he 
could dispose of at his discretion (Ps.-Asc. in Cic. Verr. 
2. 1. 54: ‘manubiae . . . sunt praeda imperatons pro 
portione de hostibus capta’). Although legally he could 
not be prosecuted for any use to which he put his share 
of the booty, the commander generally devoted it to 
works of public utility (temples, roads, forums, theatres, 
etc.), or, to avoid popular resentment, he shared it or the 
proceeds of its sale with his officers and men. Thus the 
distinction between praeda and manubiae was easily for- 
gotten or ignored, especially when the Emperors com- 
pelled their officials to contribute a certain amount of 
their manubiae to the Emperor’s privy purse. 

Mommsen, Rtim. Forsrh. ii. 443 ff. (cf. J. Mnrquardt, Rtim. 
Staatsveru'., ii 277 f.); O. Karlowa, Rom. Rechisgesch . (1885-1901), 
11. 1, 5 (cf. Ph. Fabia, Dar.-Sag. 111. 2, 1582 ff.). P. 1 '. 
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MANUS was the power (akin to patria potest as , q.v.) 
which a husband might have over his wife. Entry into 
manus ( eonventio in mamtni) took place in three ways. 
Confarreatio , the earliest form, was a religious ceremony 
in the presence of ten witnesses (requiring the assistance 
of a pontiff and the utterance of formal words); it was 
necessary for, and perhaps confined to, the members of 
certain priesthoods. Coemptio, evidentlv a survival of 
marriage by purchase, was a manci patio (q.v.) of the wife 
to the husband. In the absence of these two forms, 
marriage by itself did not result in manus , but would do 
so by prescription (i/rz/r) if the partners lived together as 
man and wife uninterruptedly for a year. By a rule of 
the XI T Tables if the wife was absent for three successive 
nights, the usus was interrupted. The legal effects of 
eonventio in manum were similar to those of adoplio (q.v.), 
the wife being jiliae loco to her husband. 

Marriage with manus was evidently uncommon by the 
end of the Republic. Usus was obsolete by the second 
century A.D., and coemptio was perhaps only used ns a 
collusive device ( coemptio fiductae causa) to enable a 
woman to escape from tute/a (see guardianship). Cozi- 
farrtatio may have lasted as long as the old religion. See 
also MARRIAGE, LAW OK B. N. 

MAPS (Wvtures'). For measuring distances the Greeks 
and Romans counted the steps of a pedestrian or esti- 
mated the length of a sea-journey on a basis of 500 stades 
(c. 55 statute miles) by sea. Lacking the compass, they 
determined direction by the sun or stars. For latitude 
they used sticks that projected their shadow into a bowl 
(■ttoAuj, introduced from Babylon by Anaximander). For 
longitude they were reduced to guesswork, since their 
sand- or water-clocks were useless for synchronizing. 
In spite of this primitive equipment, the Greeks achieved 
considerable proficiency in cartography. Their first 
world-maps, constructed in the sixth century by Anaxi- 
mander and Ileeatacus (1) (qq.v.), showed a plane land- 
mass of circular contour round the Mediterranean basin. 
Herodotus (esp. 4. 36-40) derided these ‘compass-drawn* 
maps and had a rudimentary idea of meridians. Local 
maps had become familiar in the filth century (Ar. Nub. 
200 ff.). 

The foundations of scientific cartography were laid 
when Aristotle (Cael. zQ3 b ff., Mete. 362 s ff.) confirmed 
the sphericity of the earth (previously assumed by 
Pythagoras) and defined more closely the five zones of 
Parmenides. Parallels of latitude were established by 
Pytheas (q.v.), and Ditacarchus (q.v.; c. 310 H.c.) laid 
down a median line from Gibraltar to the Himalayas. 
Eratosthenes (q.v.; c. 200) made a scientific and accurate 
computation of the earth’s circumference, and drew two 
mam axes of latitude and longitude intersecting at Rhodes, 
with coi responding parallels. His world-map was the 
first to achieve tolerable accuracy. Hipparchus (q.v. 3 ; c. 
140) divided Eratosthenes* main parallel of latitude into 
360 degrees and drew 12 parallels of latitude (with details 
of longest days), dividing the land-mass into ‘climata* 
or zones. Crates constructed a large globe (with three 
imaginary land-masses besides the known one). 

The results of Greek cartography were combined with 
data from Roman road-makers by Artemidorus, and 
especially by Agrippa (Pliny, IIN 3. 17; R. Mauny, 
Hespcris 1 94 9 , 47 ff.), who set up a large globe at Rome. 
Strabo discussed the principles of map-making on plane 
and sphere (3. 116-17, 120). Lastly, Ptolemy (q.v. 4) con- 
structed a plane world-map, using a modified method of 
conical projection (with curved lines of latitude and longi- 
tude), and furnished delusively accurate calculations of 
latitude north of the Equator and of longitude east of the 
Canaries. Copies of his map survive in his manuscripts. 
Other extant maps are a street-plan of Rome (Forma 


Urbis Romae) r. a.d. 200; the Peutinger Table (q.v.); and 
various road-mnps (see itineraries). See also geography, 
PEUTINGER TABLE. 

E. H. Bunbury. Historv of Ancient Geography (1879. 1883, 1950), 
with maps; E. 11. Warmin^ton, Greek Geography (1914), 214 IT. ; 
11 . Berner Gcschichte tier tvis*emc haft! u hen Erdhumle ihr Crunchen' 
(1903); W. Kuhitschck, PW x. 3022 11 .; and Kuppl. vi. 31 IT Thom- 
son, Hist. Anc. Geog , index s.w. maps, Eratosthenes, Hipparchus, 
Strabo, Ptolemy, etc.; A. Libault, Htstmre de la rartngra due (1959): 
R. M. Benlham, The Fragment* of Eratosthenes (1948; Univ~ of 
London; unpublished but very important); D. R. Dicks, The Geo- 
graphical Fragments of Hipparchus (1960), 204 ti. (stercoRiaphic 
proiection); 14ft IT. (circumference ol the earth); cf. Dicks, CQ 1955, 
248 IT. (uMfiara ) ; (). NeuRcbaucr, The Exact Sciences in Antiquity 
(1942), 220 IT.; A. Diller, Isis 1949, 0 ff. E. H. W. 

MARATHON, a large Attic deme on the north-east 
coast, with its centre near Vrana, although the scanty 
remains there do not justify a positive identification. It 
commanded part of a long, fertile plain lying beside a 
deep bay sheltered at its northern end, and was u member 
of an ancient religious confederacy of neighbouring com- 
munities called the Tetrapolis. Partly because it was 
connected to Athens by a main road running south of 
Mt. Pentelicus, the plain was the scene of two hostile 
landings, the first by Pisistratus c. 545 l).c. when he 
recovered Athens for the last time, the second by the 
Persians in 490 when the Athenians helped by the 
Plataeans became the first Greeks to defeat Persia. Of 
the sons of Marathon perhaps Herodes (q.v. 2) Alticus 
was the most famous. 

W. K. Pritchett. Marathon (i960); E. Vandcrpool, ‘The Dcmc of 
M. anu i lie Ilrrukicion, AJArch 1966, 319 ti. , ‘A Monument Lo the 
Battle ofM Hesp. 1966, 93 ff. ; N. CL Hammond, JHS 1968 

C W. J. E. 

MARBLE. LTnder marmor, the ancients in- 

cluded granites, porphyries, nnd all stones capable of 
taking a high polish. 

In the third millennium B.c. the white marbles of the 
Greek Islands were used for Cyelndic sculpture. The 
Minoans employed coloured marbles nnd breccias for 
vases nnd furniture and in architecture for facings and 
column bases. The Myccnneans also used coloured 
marbles including green porphyry and rosso nntico for 
furniture and in architectural decoration. Neither the 
Minoans nor the Myccnneans used marble as a building 
stone or for sculpture. 

The fine white marbles of Greece and the Greek 
Islands were widely used for architecture and sculpture 
from the seventh century B.c. onwards. Grey Naxian and 
white Parian were the best of the island marbles; Attic 
marbles were the fine-grained Pentclic used in the Par- 
thenon and other fifth-century buildings, and the inferior 
Hymettian. Coloured marbles for use especially in 
interior decoration came into fashion in Hellenistic times. 

In Italy the Etruscans made little use of marble and 
the famous quarries at Luna (Carrara) were not opened 
commercially until the middle of the first century B.c. by 
the Romans. Augustus employed marble, specially Luna 
marble, extensively in his programme of rebuilding the 
city of Rome. Throughout the Empire public buildings 
were often constructed of marble, but more commonly 
the marble was used as a facing for brick and concrete 
construction. A wide variety of coloured marbles was 
popular; they were used for columns as well as interior 
decoration. For statuary the Romans used Luna marble, 
most of the Greek marbles, nnd some coloured marbles. 
A flourishing marble trade was carried on throughout the 
Empire, the main quarries being in imperial control under 
a special office, the ratio murmorum. The storehouses of 
foreign marbles have been discovered by the Tiber in 
Rome. 

Pliny, HN 36 Enciclopediu delVarte antica , b.v. marmo; J. B. Ward- 
Perkins, JRS 1 95 1 . 8g ff. E>. E. S. 
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MARCELLINUS (i) (probably 2nd c. a.d.), author of 
an extant work llepl ojtuyp.tov, borrowed very largely from 
Hippocrates. 

Ed. H. Schbnc, Festschrift zur 4<). Versammlung deutscher Philo- 
logen und Schulmdnner (1907). 

MARCELLINUS (2), biographer of Thucydides (text 
in JoncB and Powell’s ed. of Thuc., 1938). His ‘Life’ 
contains three sections, of which A (ch. 1-45) is probably 
the 'Life of Thucydides’ from [Proclus’] Chrestomathia , 
worked over by a schoolmaster, and ti (ch. 46-53) by a 
contemporary of Dion. Hal. (perhaps Caccilius), whose 
main interest was Thucydides’ style. To these Zosimus 
(5th c. a.d.) added C (ch. 54-8) to make the introduction 
to his edition of scholia on Isocrates, Demosthenes, and 
Thucydides. Marcellinus was probably the scholar, who, 
shortly after Justinian, isolated the Thucydidean scholia 
and gave the composition his name. It9 main value lies in 
the biographical parts, where the deductive method is 
employed to reach sound conclusions. F. W. W. 

MARCELLUS (1), Maiicus Claudius ( PW 220), served 
in the First Punic War and was augur, aedile, and praetor. 
As consul (222 u.C.) he campaigned successfully against 
the Insubres, relieving Clastidium and winning the spolia 
opima (q.v.) by killing the Gallic chief Viridomarus in 
single combat; he celebrated a triumph. As praetor II he 
thwarted Hannibal’s attack on Nola (216). He was ap- 
pointed consul suffectus for 215, but abdicated when the 
augurs objected to two plebeian consuls and declared 
his election invalid. In 215, with proconsular impenum , 
and as consul III in 214 he followed a Fabian strategy 
from his base at Castra Claudiana near Suessula, whence 
he parried two further thrusts by Hannibal on Nola; in 
214 he stormed Casilinum. From the autumn until 21 1 
he served in Sicily. He sacked Lcontini, commenced the 
blockade of Syracuse by land and sea (213), stormed 
Epipolae (212), and finally took Syracuse despite the 
engineering skill of Archimedes (211). After routing a 
Carthaginian force near Himera he returned to Rome 
and celebrated an ovatio. As consul IV (210), proconsul 
(209), and consul V (208) he skirmished cautiously but 
successfully against Hannibal until he was killed while 
reconnoitring near Venusia. Named the Sword of Rome, 
he hud shown an energy which set him above most of his 
contemporaries, while the exaggerations which embellish 
the annalistic accounts of his exploits against Hannibal 
arc a tribute to his vigorous personality, llis taith was 
exemplified in his dedication of temples to ITonos and 
Virtus, his appreciation of Greek culture by the artistic 
treasures which he shipped from Syracuse to Rome. For 
his appearance see coin, CA 11 , PI. IV, 57. H. H. S. 

MARCELLUS (2), Marcus Claudius (PW 222), eldest 
son of (1), tribune (204 B.c.), curule aedile (200), praetor 
in Sicily (198), became consul in 196, crushing the 
Insubnans near Comum; he was legate in Gaul (193). 
Censor in 189 with T. Flamininus, he restored census 
rights to the Campanians. He died in 177. A. II. McD. 

MARCELLUS(3), Marcus Claudius (PIP 225), tribune 
in 17 1 B.C., was praetor in 169, when, after intervening in 
the levies, he commanded in Spain (169-168) ; he became 
consul in 166 in Liguria. He was consul again in 155 in 
Liguria, and for a third time in 152, within the ten years' 
interval, on account of the war in Spain. He subdued 
the Celtiberians and negotiated a peace in the liberal tra- 
dition of Sempronius Gracchus (152-151); the Scipionic 
tradition (in Polybius) depreciates his achievement. He 
was drowned in 148 on an embassy to Africa. 

H. Simon, Roms Kriege in Spanien, s 54-1 33 v. Chr. (1962), 30 ff.; 
H. L. Calvert, Athenaeum 1964, 11 ff. A. H. McD. 


MARCELLUS (4), Marcus Claudius (PW 229), consul 
51 B.c., proposed a motion, declared illegal by the Caesar- 
ians, probably to recall Caesar on 1 Mar. 50. Pompey 
resisted this, but in October Marccllus carried various 
resolutions which, though some were vetoed, ensured that 
the question be discussed on the ensuing 1 March. He 
also declared invalid the Lex Vatinia on Novum Comum, 
and flogged a citizen of Comum to prove that he was not 
a Roman. After Pharsalus Marcellus retired to Myti- 
lene, but in Sept. 46 Caesar allowed his return; Cicero in 
gratitude delivered the pro Marcello. But in May 45 Mar- 
cellus was murdered at the Piraeus, and Caesar, unjustly 
according to Cicero, was suspected of complicity. 

Sonncis. (<i) The Relatio of 51: fl-IirtiUNj, BGall. 8. 53. 1; Suet. 
Jul. 28; Dio 40. qg. 1; App. BCiv. 2. 25; Cic. Att. 8. 3. 3; ( h ) the 
IIuKKing: E. G. 1 lardy, Problems in Roman History (1924), 126 ff. 

G. E. F. C. 

MARCELLUS (5), Gaius Claudius (PW 216), first 
cousin of (4), was consul in 50 b.c. Frustrated m his 
efforts to procure Caesar’s recall, he called on Pompey to 
take command of the two legions stationed at Capua and 
to raise more troops (2 Dec.). After the outbreak of war, 
however, he remained in Italy and obtained Caesar’s 
pardon. He took no part in the dissensions of 44-42 and 
died in 40. By his wife Octnvia (2) he had three children, 
Marcellus (7) and two daughters: the elder Marcella 
married, c. 28 b.c., Agnppa (3) and, after being divorced 
by him in 21, lullus Antonius(8); the younger Marcella, 
bom in 40, was married to a M. Valerius Messalla (col 
12 b.c.), and to Paullus (4 or perhaps 5). 

Symc, Rom. Rev., see index. G. VV. R.; T. J. C. 

MARCELLUS (6), Gaius Claudius (PW 217), brother 
of (4), was consul in 49 B.C. 11 c supported Pompey and 
crossed over to Greece with him ; in 48 he was joint- 
cornmandcr of the Rhodian section of his fleet. He prob- 
ably died before the battle of Pharsalus- T. J. C. 

MARCELLUS (7), Marcus Claudius (PW 230), son of 
(5) above and of Octavia (2), sister of Augustus, was born 
in 42 B.c. His betrothal in 39 to a daughter of Sextus 
Pnmpcius (q.v. 6) was brief. In 25 he and Tiberius 
served in Spain under Augustus, whose preference for 
Marccllus was shown by his marriage in the same year 
to Julia (q.v. 2); and in 24 a more rapid anticipation of 
the normal cursus was decreed for Marcellus than for 
Tiberius. In 23, as aedile, Marcellus gave exceptionally 
magnificent games. 1 le began to be thought of as a rival 
to Agnppa (q.v. 3) for the position of heir to the monarchy, 
but he died late in 23. He was buried in Augustus’ own 
mausoleum ; Octavia named a library after him and 
Augustus a theatre. His death was lamented by Virgil 
(Aen. 6. 860-86) and Propertius (3. 18). 

Svme, Rom. Rev., rpl* index. 

LniH/vnv anli TlfFATiit. Plainer -Ashby, 84 f., 513 IT.; Nash, Put. 
Out. Rome 11. 254 ff., 418 ff. 

JroNouHAPHY. V. H. Poulscn, Acta archaeologica 1946, 12, 2 2 ff ; 
L. Fabbnni, Arch. Class. 1961, 152 ff. A. M.; T. J. C. 

MARCELLUS (8), Marcus Pomponius (early 1st c. 
A.D.), grammarian, notorious for pedantic purism in 
diction. Nothing of his work remains. 

Schanz-Hosius, § 475 0. 

MARCELLUS (9) of Side, physician and poet, lived 
under Hadrian and Antoninus Pius and wrote forty-two 
hooks of 'IarpiKa in heroic metre (lost) ; IlcpX XvKavdpumov ; 
a poem TlepX Ixdvaiv (fragments preserved) ; Epi^rammala 
written in A.D. 160 for Herodes Atticus’ Triopion. 

Ed. M. Schneider, Commentationes phiblogue qutbus O. Rihbeckio 
. . . congrutulantur dmcipuh (1888), 115. M. Wellmann, Marcellus von 
Side alt At st (1934). 
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MARCELLUS (10), Ulpius {PW 4), a Roman jurist of 
the second half of the Bccond century a.d., a member of 
the concilium of Antoninus l J ius and Marcus Aurelius. 
An acute, independent thinker, he criticizes effectively 
the opinions of earlier jurists (even those of Julianus, 
q.v. 2), and is cited with predilection by his successors. 
His main work was the Digesta (thirty-one books), a 
partly casuistic, partly dogmatic treatise, which was 
extensively used by later jurists (particularly by Ulpianus 
(q.v. 1) in his commentary on the Edict), and was also 
discussed in special commentaries by Ulpianus and 
Scaevola (q.v. 5). Marcellus also wrote notae to the 
Digesta of Julianus and to Pomponius’ Regulae , and 
besides this a collection of Responsa , a commentary Ad 
legem luham et Paptam, and five books De officio consults. 

A. R; B. N. 

MARCIA, a freedwoman, was mistress of Quadratus 
and, after his execution, of Cominodus (q.v.). Friend and 
helper of the Christians, she co-operated in the murder 
of Cominodus. She later married Eclectus and was killed 
by Didius Julianus. 11. M. D. P. 

MARCIANA, Ulpia, older sister of Trajan (q.v.), was 
born at latest by a.d. 48 and probably married C. Salonius 
Matidius Patruinus (d. 78), by whom she had one 
daughter, Matidia (q.v.). Pliny {Pan. 84) speaks of her 
closeness to Trajan and Plotina. Indeed Trajan named 
for her two new settlements: Colotua LJlpia Marciana 
Trauma (Thumugadi, q.v.). and Marcianapahs in Lower 
Moesiu (Provadiya). Though Marciana at first refused 
the title Augusta, she had accepted it by 105 (JLS 288). 
On her death in 112, she was consecrated ( Fasti Ost ., 
s.a.) and in 119 Hadrian apparently hanked a temple to 
Matidia in Rome with halls commemorating both 
Marciana and Matidia. 

Coins. R.A 1 Co/m. Rom. htnp. in (1936), Struck, l bittrsuchungen I 
(1931). 4 '. 201 Katalng. 

1. Hube i, S. fur flu' fist. Gym. 1916, 48K fl , L. Vidmaim, Fasti 
Ost. (1957). (>4, l'latnei-Anhby, Ki, W trailer, Unrschcrbitd 11. 1 
(1956). M. ii. 

MARCIA NUS, Aklius (PIP 88), one of the last classical 
Roman |urists, was active m the period after Caracalla. 
He was the author of voluminous manuals ( Institutions , 
Regular) and some monographs, chiefly in the domain of 
criminal procedure, and perhaps addressed to the new 
citizens created by the Constitute Antonimana (rec 
citizenship, roman) for the purpose of instructing them 
in Roman Law. He cites numerous rescripts, especially 
from the period 198-211. This has led some to conjecture 
that he held office in the imperial chancery. His writings 
are elegant, clear, well-arranged, and not unoriginal. 

W. W Uutkhind, Studi Riccobunu i (1932)- Ami set under JUMS- 
PRUDITMCF. A. II.; U. N. 

MARC 1 US (i, PW q), Ancus, traditionally the fourth 
king of Rome (642-617 u.c.), is probably a historical 
figure and not an annalistic reduplication of the portruit 
of Numa. To surmise, from the connexion of Marcius’ 
name with Mars, that he was a god, or that his acts are 
mere duplications of achievements by members of the 
gens Marcia, is quite gratuitous. He did not build the 
Aqua Marcia (cf. nFX 1) or capture and colonize Ostia 
(q.v.), but indubitably he seized from the Etruscans a 
lerntory near the salt-pits at the Tiber mouth, he en- 
larged Rome, and he built the Pons Subhcius. 

Ogilvie, Comm. Livy 1-5, 125 ff. P. T. 

MARCIUS (2, PW 97) RUTILUS, Gaiijr, consul in 
357. 352, 344, and 342 d.c., was the first plebeian dictator 
(356) and censor (351). His repulse of an Etruscan invasion 
in 356, for which despite patrician opposition Marcius 


was granted a triumph, led to the foundation of the first 
Roman settlement at Ostia. By a natural confusion this 
settlement was subsequently attributed to King Ancu9 
Marcius (q.v. 1). p .p 

MARCIUS (3) is the eponymous author of a number of 
miscellaneous oracular sayings current in Rome in early 
days. During the Punic Wars certain carmtna Mamana, 
similar to the Sibylline oracles, succeeded in obtaining 
sufficient authority to give rise to the Ludi Apollmares 
celebrated in 212. This may have been due partly to 
war-time conditions, and partly to the collection of 
scattered oracular sayings and prophecies ordered to be 
made by the Senate in the previous year. There seem to 
have been two diverging views about their authorship. 
According to Cicero {Dw. 1. 115 ,2. 113), whose view is 
supported by Servius in bis commentary on Aeneid 6, 
there were Marcii Jratres , men of noble birth, who 
wrote prophecies and oracular savings. According to 
Livy, however, and several later writers, there was one 
only, vates Marcius ; and it seems impossible to determine 
the truth more exactly. 

Of an ancient collection of praecepta under the name 
of Marcius three Saturnian quotations survive, which 
may be dated at latest as of the second century n.c. It is 
uncertain whether they have any connexion with Marcius 
vates. 

See Morel, FPL 63. A. L. P. 

MARCOMAN(N)I (Stat. Silv. 3. 3. 170 scans Marco- 
mani), a West-Gerinan (Suebic) tribe, the name meaning 
inhabitants of a border country, are first mentioned 
by Caesar. Stirred up by the Cimbri and Teu tones, 
the Marcornnnni left Saxony and 1, Thuringia (c. 100 
n.c.) and settled down on the upper and middle Mam; 
they joined Ariovistus’ expedition against Gaul. Attacked 
by the elder Drusus (9 d.c.), they emigrated to Bohemia 
(r. 8 D.c.). There Maroboduus (q.v.) established a power- 
ful kingdom, which Augustus considered a danger and 
wanted to destroy, but was hindered by the Pannonian- 
Illyrian revolt. Weakened by a war against Arminius, 
Maroboduus was expelled by Catualda (a.d. 19), who in 
turn was overthrown by Vibilius (20), the following kings 
being more or less dependent on Rome. After wars under 
Domitian and Nerva peace prevailed till the great 
Marcomannic w-ars (166-72; 177-80) under M. Aurelius. 
The Marcomanni must have played their part in the 
subsequent wars on the middle Danube, though they are 
not very frequently mentioned. After 500 they left 
Bohemia and occupied Bavaria. 

J. Klose, Poms Khenttl- und Randstaatcn am Rhetn und an der 
Donau(i 914); It. Heubcnjer, Klio 1931,891!.; L. Schmidt, Geschichie 
der deutschen Stdmmt bis sum Ausgang der Vulkerxvanderung. Die 
Westgemianen 1 (1938); W. Zwikkcr, Studien zur Markussdute 1 
(Amsterdam, 1941). F. A. W. S. 

MARDONIUS, the brilliant young nephew and son- 
in-law of Darius, took over command in Ionia r. 492, 
immediately after the great Ionian Revolt, and removed 
one major cause of discontent by abolishing government 
through ‘tyrants’ and permitting democracies, lie may 
have served during the Revolt, under Datis at Lindos 
{Lind. Tempelchronik , ed. Blinkenberg (1915), 38). He 
then restored Persian authority in southern Thrace, 
despite storm damage to his fleet off Mount Athos, and 
being himself wounded by the Brygians. Herodotus 
makes him the moving spirit of Xerxes’ invasion. Lelt in 
command in Greece after Snlamis, he vainly attempted 
to detach Athens from the Greek alliance by offers of 
favourable terms. Withdrawing from Attica in 479 in face 
of the Greek Innd-forces, lie gave battle near Plataea and 
was defeated and killed {see PERSIAN wars). 

Hdt. 6. 43-5 ; 7. 5, 9; 8, 9, passim ; ileluch, Cr. Gesch. ii - . 83 ff. 

A, R. B. 
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MARINUS (r. a.d. 130), anatomist, often mentioned by 
Galen, perhaps lived in Alexandria. 

Works: ( i ) Avaro/uKal cyxeipjvc u; (2) an Anatomy 
in 20 bonks; (3) a book on the roots of the nerves; (4) an 
Anatomy of the muscles ; (5) a commentary on aphorisms. 

W. D. K. 

MARIUS (1, PW 14, Suppl. vi), Gaius, born c. 157 b.c. 
near Arpinum (q.v.), of an equestrian family apparently 
not of long standing, but with good Roman connexions 
(including the Metclli). Serving under Scipio (q.v. 1 1) 
Aemilianus at Nuinantia, he attracted his attention and 
thus won an elective military tribunate (perhaps 129, 
before Scipio’s death). Quaestor c, 123, he was helped to 
a tribunate by the Mctelli (1 19), but— in an anli-Optimatc 
atmosphere — carried a law impeding Optimate inter- 
vention in comitial voting procedure, and threatened 
Metellus (q.v. 5) who opposed it. Disliked for this, he 
failed to gain an aedileship, but became praetor (115), 
barely securing acquittal (through his 'equestrian* con- 
nexions) when prosecuted for ambitus. Ills year passed 
quietly, and as proconsul in Spain he showed nptitude at 
guerrilla warfare. On his return he brought off a coup by 
marrying a patrician Julia (later aunt of Caesar, 1). In 
109 Metellus (q.v. 6), impressed with his promise, for- 
gave his past and took him to Numidia as his senior 
legate. There Marius began to aim at a consulship. In- 
sulted by Metellus over this, he intrigued against him m 
Numidia and Rome and secured election for 107; by a 
special law he superseded Metellus. In enrolling troops 
he remedied the long-standing manpower shortage by 
admitting proletarii (q.v.), thus creating — without realiz- 
ing it — a new type of client army, bound to its commander 
as its patron. 

Alter fighting against Jugurtha (q.v.) with varying 
success, he finished the war through the diplomacy of his 
quaestor Sulla (q.v. 1) and triumphed on 1 Jan. 104, 
having already been elected consul again to oppose a 
threatened German invasion of Italy. Consul each year 
until 10 1, he enrolled a new army and — building oil the 
work of Rutilius (q.v. 1) — improved its organization, 
equipment, and training (see armies, roman); he finally 
defeated the Teutones (q.v.) at Aquae Scxtiae (102) and 
with Catulus (q.v. 2) the Cimbri (q.v.) at the Vercellae 
(probably near Rovigo, in the Po valley) (101). He thus 
built up immense auctoritas, attracting nobles who 
hoped for his favour (acc catulus 2), retaining the support 
of equites and' plebs, and securing the clientship of his 
Numidian veterans through land grants passed for him 
by Saturninus (q.v. 1). Voted a sixth consulship (100) 
without serious opposition, he hoped for similar aid for 
his German army and gladly co-operated with Saturninus 
in bringing about Metellus Numidicus’ exile. But when 
he saw Saturninus building up independent power, he 
joined the Optimatcs in defending the Republic against 
him. He thus alienated Saturninus* supporters, but 
offended the Optimatcs by refusing to agree to Metellus* 
return; and when this was brought about, be had to 
admit defeat and left for Asia Minor (where he met 
Mithridates, q.v. 6), giving up hope of a censorship. 

He returned when the award of an augurate in his 
absence restored his dignilas , and during the 90s he 
parried attacks launched on his lriends (see aqutllius 
(3), norm an us (1)) and on his auctoritas (e.g. by the 
prosecution ol T. Matrinius (Cic. Balb. 48 f. ), to whom 
he had given the citizenship); yet he seems gradually to 
have lost many of his noble friends as his importance 
faded. Seizing an opportunity in 92, he reasserted his 
links with the equites and showed his power in the pro- 
secution of Rutilius (q.v. 1). Though he had favoured 
Italian enfranchisement, especially as a reward for 
military service, he probably opposed Drusus (q.v. 2), 


who wanted to bring it about with the greatest benefit to 
his own faction; in co-operation with L. Marcius Phil- 
ippus (q.v. 4) Marius mobilized his Italian clients against 
him. In 90 he commanded with fair success, on part of 
the northern front in the Social War, but failed to secure 
a special commission to save the State and retired 
offended, especially as the Optimates now embraced 
Sulla, who sought, for advancement at the expense of 
Marius. 

With war in the East imminent, Marius hoped for 
another consulship for 88 and violently opposed the 
attempt of his former friend Caesar (3) Strabo to gain it. 
In this he co-operated with Sulpicius (q.v. 1) Rufus; and 
when Sulla gained the consulship and command, Sulpi- 
cius, his Drusan plans rebuffed by the Optimatcs, joined 
Marius and, m return for political support, passed a law 
transferring the command lo him. Sulla replied by armed 
usurpation; Marius, unprepared for this, had to flee (in 
dramntic circumstances, later much embroidered) and 
finally found security among his African veterans. After 
the expulsion of Cinna (q.v. 1) he landed in Etruria, 
collected an army among his veteran clients, imposed 
himself on Cinna as an ally, sacked Ostia, and brought 
about the capture of Rome. He and Cinna became 
consuls 86 and he was voted the Eastern command. His 
enemies — particularly treacherous friends like Antonius 
(1), Catulus (2), Caesar (2), and Crassus (2) (qq.v.) — 
were cruelly punished, until Cinna stopped the slaughter. 
Marius* health now gave out and he died before he could 
take up his command. 

A typical novus homo 'q.v.), like Cato (q.v. 1) before 
him and Cicero (q.v. 1) after, Marius wanted to beat the 
nohles at their own political game, substituting self-made 
support for their inherited connexions. It did not occur 
to him — as it did to some nobles from the Gracchi through 
Sulla to Caesar — that the rules of the game could be 
changed. Though connected with the equites by birth 
and interests, and favouring the welfare of soldiers 
(including Italians), he had no positive policies or solu- 
tions lor basic problems. Ycl he marks an important 
stage in the decline of the Republic, creating the client 
army (which Sulla taught him how to use), he was the 
first to show the possibilities of an alliance of a military 
leader with demagogues and a nohle (action. Ilis noble 
opponents, on the other hand, in their attitude both to 
him and to Sulla, revealed their lack ol political principle 
and loss of power and cohesion. 

Marius, after his death, remained a hero to the Populates and a 
villain to their opponents. Cicero (also a noirus homo Jroin Arpinum) 
uneasily admired him The sources are conflicting and difficult to 
evaluate. They are fully treated in the modern works , see esp T. F. 
Carney, A Hinfiraphy of (Jatus Marius (10G1). Cl. also E. liadinn, 
Hut 1962, (with bibliography); J. van Ooteghem, ( /ana 

Marius ( 1964 ). E. 11. 

MARIUS (2, PW 15), son of (1) and of a Julia (aunt of 
Caesar, q.v. i), born c. 110 u.c., shared his father’s (light 
and return (88-87). Made consul of 82 (to his mother’s 
horror) with Carbo (q.v. 2), who hoped to exploit his 
name against Sulla (1), he was defeated by Sulla at Sacri- 
portus ; besieged in Praeneste, he died during its capture 
by Ofella (q.v.). E. U. 

MARIUS (3, PW 42) GRATIDIANUS, Marcus, 
nephew, both by birth and by adoption, of (1) and second 
cousin of Cicero (q.v. 1). As tribune (87 n.c.) he supported 
Cinna (q.v. 1) and after his return to Rome prosecuted 
Catulus (q.v. 2), who killed himself. Praetor twice, he 
announced as his own a plan evolved by the praetors and 
tribunes to improve the coinage and, in gratitude, re- 
ceived heroic honours (Cic. Off. 3. 80 f.); but he wa9 not 
allowed to become consul. After Sulla’s victory he was 
cruelly killed by his brother-in-law Catiline (q.v.) at the 
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request of Catulus (q.v. 3), and his head was thrown into 
Praencste. 

The scheme for the coinage probably involved having 
coins tested by expert slaves or freedmen (in private 
employ) and sealed in hags authenticated with a marked 
bone tab (see PW t s.v. ‘Nummulariub’). This became 
standard practice. E. B. 

MARIUS (4, PW 28), Sextus, wiis a very wealthy owner 
of mines in Spain. He was accused unsuccessfully in a.D. 
25, but in 33 he was charged with incest and thrown from 
the Tarpeinn rock. His mines became imperial property. 

MARIUS (5) MAXIMUS, a biographer of the Em- 
perors from Nerva to Macrinus or Elagnbalus, a ‘con- 
tinuator' and imitator of Suetonius. II is work does not 
survive. He is probably the Marius Maximus who had a 
long senatorial career, governed Syria, Africa, and Asia, 
and was praefectus urbi in A.n. 217 ( ILS 2935). He was a 
source of the Tlistona Augusta’, m which his entirely 
uncritical attitude is reproduced, though the authors of 
the work complain of his verbosity and unreliability. 
Most of his material was concerned with][the scandals of 
the imperial court and the city of Home, and the bio- 
graphies were arranged in topics as in Suetonius. He 
included direct quotations from documents, but chiefly 
from the unreliable acta urbis. He was still read in the 
time of Amrnianus Mnrcellmus, who deplored this. 

Schnnz-llusius 82 fT. , (J. Ttarbicn, Riv. Fit . 1954, iGfT, 
262 II. H. II. W. 

MARMARICA, a district on the coast of North Africa, 
being the eastern part of Cyrenaicu extending from 
Derna in the west to the Egyptian border in the east. It 
roughly corresponded to the Late Roman province of 
Libya Inferior or Libya Sicca. The native inhabitants 
were collectively called Marmaridae and frequently 
troubled the few towns on the coast. II. H. W. 

MARMOR PARIUM, an inscribed marble stele, 
originally about 6 ft. 7 in. high, 2 ft. 3 in. broad, and 
5 to 6 in. thick, set up at Paros. Two fragments survive, 
one of which, brought from Smyrna to London in 1627, 
is now preserved in the Ashmolcun Museum, Oxford 
(save the upper part, which perished during the Civil 
War), while the other, discovered at Paros in 1897, is 
now in the Museum there. The compiler of the inscrip- 
tion, whose name is lost, claims to have ‘written up the 
dates from the beginning, derived fioin all kinds of 
records and general histones, starting from Cecrops, the 
first king of Athens, down to the archonship of Astyanax 
(?) at Paros and Diognctus at Athens', i.c. 264/3 B C - 
Thc text is written continuously, but comprises a number 
of items (80 on the first fragment, 27 on the second), 
each containing one or more events, dated by the number 
of years separating it from 264/3 and by the name of 
the Athenian king or archoti then in office; the first 
fragment covers the period from 1581/80 to 355/4; 
the second that from 336/5 to 299/8- The events com- 
memorated form a curious medley, drawn chiefly from 
political, military, religious, and literary history. 

The be>’t edilions arc those by F. Jacoby, Das Mamior rartum 
(1904), and b GrH 11 B, 13 , no. 239 ; and by F. Ilillei von GarrtnnBen, 
lti XII (5), 444 and 315, xn Suppl 110. t‘ 1 . Jacoby, Rh. Mus. 1904., 
"iff.; Tod 205, Ci. Ptohl, Ihe imchriftliche Uberlirferung dtr 
inechen (1964), 33 f. M. N. T. 

MAROBODUUS, a prince of the Marcomanni, per- 
suaded his tribe to migrate from southern Germany to 
Bohemia (soon after 9 B.c.), where he built up a kingdom 
and extended his power over the Germans of Saxony and 
Silesia. His army was large and well trained. Confront- 
ing Roman armies of invasion from the west and from 


the south in A.n. 6, he was saved from destruction by the 
outbreak of the great rebellion in lllyricum. He refused 
to help Arminius three years later. In A.n. 19, however, 
as the result of troubles fomented by the Romans, Maro- 
hoduus was expelled from his kingdom, sought refuge on 
Roman territory, and was interned at Ravenna, where he 
lived on for eighteen years, ‘multum imminula claritate 
ob nimiam vivendi cupidincm’ (Tac. Ann. 2. 63). R. S. 

MARON, a legendary priest of Apollo, son of Euanthes, 
of Ismarus in Thrace, who gave Odysseus the wine with 
which he made Polyphemus drunk (see Cyclopes), along 
with other presents, for sparing him and his family (Od. 
9. 197 flL). His name links with the Thracian place-name, 
Maroneia. Later writers connect him with Dionysus, 
e.g. Euanthes is Dionysus* son (schol. Od. ibid.). 

H. J. R. 

MARRIAGE, LAW OF. I. Greek 

1. Greek marriage was monogamous; indeed, mono- 
gamy was believed to be a distinguishing feature of 
Greek ns opposed to barbarian usage (Eur. Andr. 172 fT.). 
The oldest form of contracting marriage was the 
purchase of the bride from her Kvpias (father or nearest 
male relative); her consent was not necessary, for she 
was the object of the sale. On this occasion the bride- 
groom gave to the father a consideration (e8vo), which, 
after having been originally a real purchase-price, be- 
came later a fictitious one, since the father delivered it to 
the wife, or the husband gave it directly to her without 
intervention of the father. In classical Attic law the con- 
clusion of a marriage, with handing over (ck booty) of the 
bride (or of the protection over her), was necessarily 
preceded by an act of betrothal (eyyvr)) between the icvpioc 
and the bridegroom. The legal nature of this lyy vtjols 
is debated. In Hellenistic times iyyv-q and ocSutrty dis- 
appear and marriage becomes simply a matter of fact, 
usually but not necessarily identified by the giving of 
dowry (tt/>oi£) and the making of a written marriage 
contract. 

2. Greek marriage, being a mere matter of fact, could 
he dissolved by simply terminating the facts — in the case 
of the husband by expelling the wife. In principle the 
wife likewise could simply leave the home, but in order 
to establish the husband’s duty to return the dowry it 
was usual for her to give written notice of divorce in 
court. 

II. Roman 

3. According to the celebrated definition of Modestinus 
(q.v.), Roman marriage was ‘coniunctio mans et fenunae 
et consortium omnis vitae, divini et humam luris com- 
municatio’ (Dig. 23. 2. 1), though this is rather an ideal 
than a legnl definition. No formalities were necessary for 
the inception of a marriage: the ceremonies which norm- 
ally accompanied it had no legal character. All that was 
necessary was the living together of a man and a woman 
with the intention of forming a lasting union ( affectio 
maritalis) to which should attach the social consequences 
of marriage ( honor matrimonii). The ceremonies, and in 
particular the customary deduct 10 tn domum manti, would 
provide the normal evidence of this intention. Moreover, 
the intention was necessary not merely at the beginning 
of marriage but throughout; hence if the intention 
ceased, the marriage was in principle at an end (see below). 
Subject to this factual character, Roman marriage w'as 
essentially monogamous. 

4. Marriage in the ancient world was a matter of 
personal law (see lus gentium), and therefore a full 
Roman marriage ( tustae nuptiae , tustum matrtmonium ) 
could exist only if both parties were Roman citizens or 
had been granted conubium (right to contract a Roman 
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marriage; see commercium), either generally (e.g. Latini, 
q.v.) or individually. Only such a marriage could place 
the children in the patria potestas (q.v.) of the father and 
create rights of succession, etc. Further, parties might 
have conubium in this sense but still be incapable of 
marrying each other (lack of so-called relative conubium). 
Impediments of this kind varied through the centuries, 
but the principal were: (i) Difference of social rank: 
patricians could not marry plebeians until a Lex Canuleia 
(445 B.c.); nor could any free person marry a freedman 
or freedwoman, until the marriage legislation of Augustus 
( Lex Julia de maritandis ordinibus of 18 n.c. and Lex 
Papia Poppaea of A.l). 9) limited the restriction to persons 
of senatorial rank. (2) Considerations of morals or 
public policy: e.g. the Augustan legislation forbade the 
remarriage of an adulteress, and unions between free 
persons and women of ill-repute ; later, provincial officials 
were forbidden to marry women of their province (to 
preserve the impartiality and loyalty of the administra- 
tion); and soldiers, at least in some circumstances, were 
forbidden to marry at all. (3) Relationship, by blood, 
adoption, or marriage, within certain degrees. Also, al- 
though ‘nuptias non concubitus sed consensus facit’, the 
parties must be physically capable (limit of age eventually 
14 years for males, 12 for females). 

5. The Augustan restrictions on marriage gave new 
importance to the already existing institution of con- 
cubinatus, a permanent union similar to marriage, but 
because of these restrictions or lor social reasons, lacking 
honor matrimonii. It had no legal consequences, but was a 
tolerated method of satisfying the form but not the sub- 
stance of the restrictions. It was not, however, necessarily 
an alternative to marriage: a man might have a wife and 
a concubine, or more than one concubine. Under the 
influence of Christianity concubinage was subjected to 
restrictions, and in particular became exclusively a mono- 
gamous alternative to marriage, permitted only within 
the same limits of age and relationship. 

6 . Marriage was usually, but not necessarily, preceded 
by a betrothal, sponsalia. In the early law this reciprocal 
promise of marriage was made on behalf of the luture 
consorts by their fathers in the solemn form of a sponsio 
( see stipulatio) (hence the nomenclature sponsalia , 
sponsus , sponsa ); later it became informal and was not 
binding, and even a stipulatio poenae in case of breach was 
without effect. In course of time some secondary legal 
effects, similar to those of marriage (e.g. creation of an 
impediment to marriage with a relative of the betrothed) 
were ascribed to the sponsalia. In the fourth century a.d. 
an institution of oriental origin, the arrha sponsalicta , or 
earnest money in guarantee of the fulfilment of the 
promise of marriage, came into use. 

7. Except where accompanied by manus (q.v.), 
marriage made no difference to the status or property 
rights of the wife. She remained either in the patria 
potestas of her father or sui iuris , as before, and retained 
unfettered ownership of her property, if any. This entire 
separation of the property of husband and wife was, 
however, considerably modified by the institution of 
dowry ( dos ). Dos was not legally necessary, but it was 
considered to be a moral duty so to endow a daughter. 
Dos could be constituted either by an actual conveyance 
of the property, or by a promise (either in the old special 
form of dotis dictio , a unilateral declaration in formal 
words, or merely by stipulatio (q.v.)). In the early law the 
husband acquired full ownership of the dos, considered 
as a contribution to the expenses of the joint household, 
but the wife, or whoever provided the dos, could stipu- 
late for its return at the end of the marriage. With the 
increase of divorce in the late Republic there developed 
an actio rei uxoriae , by which the return of the dos could 
be required, even if there had been no stipulatio. In this 


way the husband was required to account, subject to any 
special agreement {pactum dot ale ), for his management of 
the property; he could also retain fixed proportions of it 
in certain circumstances, especially in the event of divorce 
by fault of the wife. His powers were subsequently still 
further reduced, and under Justinian he had in sub- 
stance only a usufruct. 

8. It necessarily followed from the factual character of 
Roman marriage that it could be brought to an end by 
the free will of either or both. As with the formation of 
marriage, so also with its termination, all that wa9 needed 
was some evidence of intention, though in the case of 
unilateral divorce {repudium) a communication by inter- 
mediary ( per nuntium) or later by letter was common. 
Augustus in his marriage legislation required a declaration 
before seven witnesses, but probably only where repu- 
dium was for adultery by the wife, the purpose being to 
exclude the possibility of the husband’s being prosecuted 
as a leno {see adultery). If the wife were in manu it was 
necessary also to terminate the manus, either by ntanci- 
patio (q.v.) to a fiduciary, who then made a manumission, 
or, if manus had been created by confarreatio, by a reversal 
of that process ( dijjareatio ). Divorce was rare in the earlier 
Republic, but by the last century u.c. had become com- 
mon, almost the only material deterrent being the rules 
governing retention or return of dor (above). The Christ- 
ian Emperors imposed penalties for divorce on grounds ■ 
not recognized by the legislator, but did not deprive it of 1 
effect. Divorce by mutual consent remained unpenalKed \ 
until Justinian forbade it, but the ban was lifted within 
five years of his death. 

Cri-tce. J- H. Lipsius, Attaches Recht ii 2 (1012), 468 ff ; W. 
Erdmann, liie The im alien (Iricc hentand ( i q 14) , H J. Wolff, Reitrtlge 
zur Rechtsgeschirhte (iptn) (reprinted from Ttadilw 1044); Sav. 
'/.eitschr. 1950; Tndschr. roar Rrchtsyesrhudents 1952, M 1 . Finley, 
Seminar xn (1954); VV. K Lnrcy, The Family in Classical Gireee 
(lyfjH). A copious lileinture exists oil the Ihw of marriage in (.iraeco- 
Roman puyn, especially on the very controversial matter of y"P tJ * 
t yypai/io^ and dyf*ut>'>s, c{. E. Uozza, Aegyptus xiv ( iy 14) , VV. Eidmann, 
op. rit , K. TauhrnschluH, Law of Greco Roman Egypt* (1055) 

A R VV Harrison, Law of Athens. Fuvnl\ and Property (TyhS), 1 ft. 

Komi*. H I'. Jolowicz, Roman Foundations of Modern Taw (1957), 
P. Honfanle, Corsn di dir. rom 1 (11125) R Orestano, La strultura 
giuridua del matnmonw romanu (1951); E. T.evv, ft ergot ig dir rhmi- 
sihen F.heu he along ( 1925); I* E. Corbett, The Roman Law of Marriage 
(1930), H J WoJtf, ‘Zur Sicllunj; der Krau tin nun. I Jotalri-chr 1 , 
Sav Zeituhr. 19.11, S. Solazzi, ‘Studi sul divurzio’, Ihdl 1 st. Hi r. Rom. 
1925, M. l.auna, ‘La dote romana’, Atti Accad Napoli 1918; 
E. Vulterra, La Conception du manage d’apres les jurtste s romams 
(1940); H J Wolff, ‘YViitrcn and unwritten Marriages m T Iellemstic 
and Post -classical Roman Law’ ( Artier . Fhitul. Assoc., Philological 
Monographs ix, 19.19). A. H., 11 . N. 

MARRIAGE CEREMONIES. Grefk. The favourite 
time was said to be winter, in the month of Gamehon. 
Sacrifice (7rpoTcAtm yd^uav) was made to the Otol ya.p.fj\ ioi, 
primarily Zeus and Hera, and a lock of the bride’s hair 
might he dedicated. The bride took a ritual hath (in 
Athens it would appear popular to have the water brought 
from the spring Kallirhoc). A wedding feast was held, 
generally at the house of the bride’s father: the bride was 
present, veiled, with other women, but they sat apart 
from the men. In the evening the bridegroom took her, 
veiled, from her father’s house, on a carriage (a/ia£a); he 
sat on one side of her and his best friend ( irapdw^o s or 
ndpoxvs) on the other. A torchlight procession went ahead 
singing the wedding-cry of Hymen. At the bridegroom’s 
house, the bride was conducted, still veiled, into the 
bridal chamber, and the epithalamium was sung outside 
the closed door. This is an outline account of high-society 
wedding ritual inferred from Athenian literature. It is 
formalized and idealized. 

K. F. Hermann-IJJUmncr, Lehrh. d gnech. Privatahertumer 3 (1882), 
268 ff. ; W. Erdmann, Die Ehe 1 m alien Griechenland (1 934). 250 ff. 

2. Roman. The favourite season was June. Usually on 
the previous day the bride put away her toga praetexta — 
she had come of age. Her dress and appearance were 
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ritually prescribed: her hair was arranged in six locks 
(sex crines), with woollen fillets (vittae), her dress was a 
straight white woven tunic ( tunica recta) fastened at the 
waist with a ‘knot of Hercules’, her veil was a great 
flame-coloured head-scari ( flammeum ) and her shoes were 
of the same colour. Friends and clients of both families 
gathered in the bride’s father’s house: the bridegroom 
arrived, words of consent were spoken, and the matron of 
honour (pronubd) performed the ceremony of linking 
bride’s and bridegroom’s right hands ( dextrarum iunctio). 
This was followed by a sacrifice (generally of a pig), and 
(in imperial times) the marriage contract (involving 
dowry) was signed. Then the guests raised the cry of 
fehciter. There followed the wedding feast, usually at the 
expense of the bridegroom. The most important part of 
the ceremony then took place: the bride was escorted in 
procession to the bridegroom’s house ( deductm ), closely 
accompanied by three young boys, whither the bride- 
groom had already gone to welcome her. The bridegroom 
carried her over the threshold to avert an ill-omened 
stumble; in the house she touched fire and water, was 
taken to the bedchamber and undressed by univirae 
(women who had known only one husband), and the 
bridegroom was admitted. Meanwhile an cpirhalamium 
might be sung. Such is a generalized account of a society 
wedding as it appears in literature. There could he many 
variations of detail and there could be different forms of 
marriage (.vec maruiacl, law of, n). 

A most impoilant source is I'lutanli, Quant. Hum.: sec the edition 
by II- J Kosc (1424 ), no«, i, 2, 6, 7, u, Mf , .to, 31, 65, Hs, Hf», 87, ios, 
mid 107- Marqumdl Pnvatleben (1886), jy H , II. Uldmnei. Rom. 
Pnvatultet turner tiyn), 340 tl. G. W. W. 

MARRIAGE, SACRED (iVptk ya/ins'), the sexual 
union of two persons, both divine or one divine and the 
other human but in some way sacral. The supposed 
result would appear to be increase of fertility, animal or 
vegetable, or of prosperity in general. An interesting 
example is the union on the day of the Choes (see 
anthestkhia) of Dionysus with the wife of the Basileus 
at Athens (cf. moNYSUs). Here one partner only is 
divine, there being no sufficient reason to suppose that 
an Attic queen was regarded at any date as other than 
human. No doubt, however, while the monarchy lasted 
both she and her husband had some priestly functions. 
Both partners are divine at the Daedaln (references under 
HOEOT1A, cults), viz. Zeus and Ilera; for a main feature 
of it was the bringing of a wife for Zeus. She was 
represented hy a wooden image and came on a carnage, 
like a Boeotian bride (cf. Plul. Quaest. Rom. 29), accom- 
panied by a brides woman (w^ufttuTpia, l’nus. 9. 3. 7). 

Nilsson, GGR i^i 1i. H. J. R. 

MARRUCINI, a small tribe on the Adriatic coast of 
central Italy. Chief town: Teate (modern Chieti). They 
spoke an Oscan-type dialect and had very close ties with 
the Marsi, Rucligni, and Veslini (qq.v.). Allied with 
Rome before 300 n.c. they remained loyal until they 
joined the Social War insurgents under Henus Asinius, 
grandfather of Asinius Pollio (q.v.). Their rapid roman- 
rzation ensued. E. T. S. 

MARS (Mavors, Mamers, Fir. Maris ; reduplicated 
Marmar), next to Jupiter (q.v.) the chief Italian god. 
Months were named aftei him at Rome (Martius, mod. 
Fngl. March), Alba Longa, Fnlerii, Ancia, Tusculurn, 
Lavinium, and among the Hernia, Aequiculi, Paclig- 
mans, and Sabines (Ov. Fasti 3. 89-95, presumably 
from Verrius Flaccus). At Rome his festivals came in 
March and October, with the exception of the first 
Fquirria (27 Feb.). They were the ferine Marti on 1 Mar. 
(old New Year's Day), second ICquirria (14 Mar.), 
agonium Martiale ( 1 7 Mar.), Quinquntrus ( 1 9 Mar. ; after- 


wards extended to five days and supposed to he a festival 
of Minerva, q.v.), and Tuhilustrium (23 Mar.). All these 
may be reasonably explained, so far as their ritual is 
known, as preparations for the campaigning season, with 
performance of rites to benefit the horses (Fquirria), 
trumpets (Tuhilustrium), and other necessaries for the 
conduct of war. On 1, 9, and 23 Mar. also, the Sain, an 
ancient priesthood belonging to Jupiter, Mars, and 
Quirinus (Scrvius on Aen. 8. 663), danced a sort of war- 
dance in armour of the fashion of the Bronze Age and 
sang their traditional hymn, addressed apparently to all 
the gods, not to these three only. This is intelligible as 
further preparation for war. In October the Fquus 
October came on the Ides (15th). A horse-race (q.v.) took 
place in the Campus Martius; the otf horse of the win- 
ning team was sacrificed and his head contended for hy 
the inhabitants of the Sacra Via and the Suhurra. On the 
19th was the Armilustrmm, presumably the purification 
of the soldiers’ arms helore putting them away for the 
winter. In this month again the Sain performed their 
dances (‘arma ancilia mouent’, the ancilia being archaic 
shields shaped like the figure 8). Before commencing a 
war the general shook the sacred spears of Mars in the 
Regia, saying ‘Mars uigila’ ; it is most probable that these 
were the original embodiments of the god. His priest 
is the fiamen Martialis (see FLA MINES) and his sacred 
animals the wolf and woodpecker (see Wissowa, RK 
1 41 fT., 555 ff,). It is therefore not remarkable that he is 
usually considered a war-god and was equated with Ares 
(q.v.) But it has been pointed out (summary in Bailey, 
P. Ouidi Nasonis fastorum lib. Hi, 33 ff., cf. Frazer, Fasti 
of Ovid iii. 1 11 .) that he lias agricultural functions also 
(Cato, Agr. 141. 2 ff. ; hymn of Arval Brethren, llcnzen, 
Ada Arvalium , cciv), and that some at least of his feasts 
(see above) can be interpreted as agricultural from their 
date and the ceremonial. Four explanations seem possible. 
(a) He was originally a war-god, and therefore called 
upon to guard the fields of his worshippers from enemies 
physical and spiritual. ( b ) lie was a god ol the wild, and 
therefore was worshipped either to protect the fields or 
when his territory was crossed on campaign, (r) He was 
originally a chlhonian deity, hence a god of death and 
hence of war (cf. awes), though originally connected with 
the fertility of the soil. (J) He was the high god, little 
differentiated as to function, of a people often engaged 
in war and having agriculture for their staple industry 
and food-supply. All of these have been maintained by 
various scholars. 

His mythology is almost entirely borrowed from Ares, 
the only exception being the comic tale ol how he was 
deceived into marrying Anna Rerunna (q.v.; Ov. ibid. 
675 ff.), probably a folk-tale applied (by Ovid ?) to deities 
treated after the Alexandrian manner. Under Augustus 
he obtained an important new title, Ultor, in recognition 
of the victory over Caesar’s assassins (Nash, Piet. Diet. 
Rome i. 401 ff., and Plalncr-Ashby, 329 f., for his other 
places of woislnp in Rome). 

Laitc-, RR 114 ff. II. J. It 

MARSI inhabited mountains and strategic passes in 
central Italy near the Fucine Lake. Their chief town 
w r as Marruvium (Strabo 5. 241). They probably spoke an 
Oscan-type dialect, but their early lutinization makes 
proof of this impossible. They were allied, ethnically and 
politically, with Marrucini, Vestini, and Paeligm (qq.v.), 
but from early times were friendly to Rome (cf. App. 
BCiv. 1. 46). In 340 b.c. they gave Roman troops passage 
through their territory and remained friendly in the 
Second Samnite War (Livy 8 . 6 , 29; 9. 13; Diod. 20. 44, 
101. Records of Marsic hostility are suspect: K. J. 
Beloch, Rtim. Gesch. 403; Livy 9. 41, 45; 10. 3 prohably 
confuses Marsi with Aequi). The Mursi were loyul 
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against Hannibal (Livy 28. 45) but took the initiative in 
demanding Roman citizenship in the Social War (hence 
often called Marsic War: Veil. Pat. 2. 21). When thi9 
demand was granted, the separate nation of Marsi disap- 
peared. Marsic magicians were famous for miraculous 
snake-bite cures. A grove, sacred to Angitia, 1 talic goddess 
of healing, stood on Marsic territory (whence modern 
Luca ne' Marsi). 

CJ. Devote, Git Antichi Jialtci (1951), 125 f. E. T. S. 

MARSYAS (1), a satyr or nilenus, generally associated 
with the river of that name, a tributary of the Macander, 
but aho with other streams (Jessen in Roscher’s Lexikon 
ii. 2439, s.v. for the legend and its representation in art). 
He was a musician and inventor of a form of music for 
flute or oboe, the /j .TjTptoov a vA^pa, Paus. 10. 30. 9, which 
passage also shows that at Celaenae he was the subject of 
local myths and regarded as a guardian deity. He is 
therefore pretty certainly a Phrygian or at all events 
Asianic figure. In the Greek handling of his story, the 
origins of which are obscure, he is associated with Athena 
and Apollo (qq.v.) as follows. Athena, having invented 
the oboe (auAds), threw it away because it distorted her 
face to play it. Marsyas picked it up and soon learned to 
play on it (Frag. Trag. Adesp. 381 Nauck; Melanippides 
and Telestes in Ath. 616 e ff. ; and later authors). He 
now challenged Apollo to a contest m music; Apollo, 
having defeated him, took advantage of an agreement 
that the w inner should do as he liked with the loser and 
flayed him alive (Apollod. 1. 24). The river sprang from 
his blood or the tears of his mourners. 

The picking up of the discarded flutes was shown by 
Myron in the mid fifth century in a bronze group on the 
Acropolis, and this and the contest with Apollo on Attic 
vases of the second half and in later works. The punish- 
ment was shown by Zeuxis and appears in fourth-century 
vase-painting and in a famous Hellenistic statuary group. 

In art, J Tloardman, JUS 1956, 18 ff.; C. W C’lairmont, YCIS 
1957, 161 ff. H. J R.; C. M. U. 

MARSYAS (2) of Pella, relative and afterwards admiral 
of Antigonus I, wrote on Alexander. 

FGrll n 135. 

MARTIAL (Marcus Valerius (PJV 233) Marti aus), 
born at tiilbilis in Spain c. a.d. 40 (1. 61. 12), died r. 104. 
His cognomen records his birth on 1 Mar. (9. 52; 10. 24 
and 92. 10; t 2. 60). II. Lucas (CQ 1938) argues against 
taking this literally; but references to other birthdays 
Beem to mark actual anniversaries rather than adjacent 
kalends (e.g. 3. 6; 11. (15). Educated in Spam, he went in 
64 to Rome, where intimacy with his fellow Spaniards 
Seneca and Lucan was soon cut short by their fate in the 
Pisonian conspiracy. Celebrating at Rome his 57th birth- 
day (10. 24. 4), he had spent thirty-lour years there (to. 
103. 7-10, i.e. in a poem probably of A.r>. 98, but this 
depends on whether it belongs to the first or second 
edition of book 10). Before his Spectacula (80) we know 
little of his career. It was one mainly of poverty-stricken 
dependence on patrons not over-generous in return for 
complimentary verses. For a time he had to be content 
with a thrce-storey-high lodging in the sweltering city 
(1. 1 17. 7); acquisition of a small farm at Nomentum 
afforded a welcome relief. By degrees his social influence, 
but not hi9 wealth, increased. He received an honorary 
military tribunate and, though he never married, the ius 
trium liberarum (q.v.) (3. 95. 5). Brought into contact with 
all classes from Emperor and court downwards, he 
chronicled succinctly every sort and condition of men 
and women. With his chief literary contemporaries, 
except Statius, he had friendly relations. These included 
Frontinus, Juvenal, Silius ltalicus, Quintilian, and the 


Younger Pliny. His early works attracted notice, but hia 
real fame rests on the amazing versatility which marks 
his epigrammatic depiction of life in the volumes issued 
from 86 (books 1, 2) to 98 (hook 11). Then, under Nerva, 
he recognized that indecency and flattery were no longer 
acceptable. The Younger Pliny paid for his return to his 
never entirely forgotten homeland, and he settled on a 
rural property presented by a patroness Marcella. Three 
years later his final book was complete and in a letter 
which can be dated r. 104 Pliny regrets his recent death. 

works. A.n. 80. Liber Spectacularum commemorated 
the opening by Titus of the Flavian Amphitheatre 
('Colosseum 1 ). Its 33 surviving pieces record contests in 
the arena without as yet full mastery of style. 

A.n. 84-5. (a) Xenia (now book 13), mottoes for 
'guest-gifts’, 127 pieces, all except three in elegiac coup- 
lets, and, with four exceptions, on eatables and drinkables 
— an extended list indicative of Roman dinners like the 
fuller menus in some of Martial’s invitations (10. 48; 11. 
52). (6) Apophoreta (now book 14), mottoes for ‘gifts to 
take home’, 223, all, except two, couplets, originally 
perhaps paired to suit the purse of rich and poor alter- 
nately, and forming an instructive catalogue of presents. 

Of his twelve E pi gramma ton libri most appeared at 
intervals of about a year from 86, when he issued a revised 
edition of books 1 and 2 together. Book 3 came out during 
a temporary retreat to Cisalpine Gaul. From books 10 
and 1 1 he made for Nervn an expurgated anthology. 
Book 12 occupied him for three years after he left Rome 
in 98. The division into books was his own (2. 93; 5. 2 
and 15; 7. 17, etc.). Prose prefaces of literary significance 
are given to books 1, 2, 8, 12, and a few lines of prose 
introduce the poem prefixed to book 9. 

Of his 1,561 poems the most by far, 1,235, ar€ * ' n 
elegiac metre, where Ovid’s influence unites with that of 
Calullus; 238, hcndecasyllabic ; 77, choharnbic; a few are 
in iambics and hexameters. His three chief metres are 
frequently, though not exclusively, used satirically; but 
he can employ limping iambics for idling description or 
personal grief (3. 58, a farm; 10. 30, beach at bormiac; 
5. 37, lament for Erotion: cf. the beautiful one in elegiacs 
5. 34); while hcndecasyllnbles can be realistic, as in 4. 
64 (a view), or semi-personal, 4. 55 (pride in Spain). 
Martial regards as his Latin exemplars Catullus, Donn- 
tius Marsus, Pedo Alhinovanus, and Gaetulicus (2. 77; 
5. 5. 6). The last-named may be the FatruAucos of the 
Greek Anthology , and recalls its influence, which Martial 
never mentions. But Greek epigrams contributed to his 
literary skill and some (e.g. those by Lucillius, q v.) sug- 
gested subjects, though Martial’s great repertory lay in 
the Roman world urourid and though his fame was largely 
won by the suspension of point or sting to the close of an 
epigram — a feature comparatively rare in Greek. 

Martial’s predominant interest centred in his fellow 
human beings' ‘homincm pugina nostra sapit’ (10. 4. 10). 
He denounces mythology as remote from life (4. 49); 
and in his pictures of Roman society, high and low, rich 
and poor, virtuous and vicious, he is n spectator writing 
with a sort of Spanish detachment. His metier was no 
deep system of thought, hut extraordinarily keen observa- 
tion and sharply condensed expression. Much of his 
work is therefore that realism in a nutshell which fits 
Coleridge’s definition of an epigram as ‘a dwarfish whole: 
its body brevity and wit its soul’. He often calls his 
poems nugae or ioci, yet he maintains they are not mere 
flippancies. They reflect life as m a mirror (10. 4. 8). 
Conscious of contemporary fame (5. 15; 6. 60; 7. 88), 
he is sure that he will survive, and no century, medieval 
or modern, has failed to remember him. 

Where Martial most repels is in his undisguised mime- 
like obscenity, parallel to the naked licence of the 
Floralia, and in that grotesque adulution of Domitian 
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which tempts him into artificial conceits foreign, as a rule, 
to his genius. The method in his satiric epigrams is one of 
concealed personalities, using invented names (2. 23), ‘to 
spare the sinner but denounce the sin’ (10. 33. 10). He 
thus regards his sportive attacks as harmless ('ludimus in- 
nocui’, 7. 12), but recognizes that, to avoid insipidity, epi- 
grams need a drop of gall (7. 25). His poems of friendship 
and of mourning over young lives cut short are a winning 
testimony to the warm affections of the most many-sided 
of all epigrammatists. Privations rather than any theoreti- 
cal Stoicism taught him endurance as a health of soul, 
lie has little sympathy for the theatrical exit from the 
world affected by some Stoics (r. 8. 5-6): 'contempt for 
life is easy in distress’ (11. 56. 15). Without profound philo- 
sophy, he yet had the roots of his writings in his manifold 
experience of life and penetrating insight into humanity. 

See also Ei’iGilAM. 

Life AND Works. L. Friedldnder’g ed. (in ft a), introd. ; Sitten~ 
geschiehte Roms (cd. q, posthumous, by Wissowa) iv. 209 If. 

Texis. W. Heracus (1925); W. M. Lindsay, O.C T. (1929). 

Commentary. L. Fried hinder, Martuilu Epigrammaton Lxbri 
(1886). 

Translations The Bohn translation (prose) adds many examples 
of vcrHe translations including some by W May. 1755. W. C A. Krr 
(prose with text, Loch, 1919-20) J. A. Pott and F. A Wn^ht, 
Twelve Btrnhs (London and New York, 1026). J. W. D. 

MARTIANUS CAPELLA, of North African origin 
and n proconsul, composed between a.d. 410 and 439 a 
didactic treatise, addressed, in accordance with literary 
convention, to his son, in the mixture of prose and verse 
inherited from the Menippean Satire. Its usunl title is 
De Nuptiis Mercurii et Philologiae, and the first part 
describes in a fantastic setting and in a style influenced 
by Apuleius, the ascent to heaven of Philologia, accom- 
panied by her handmaids the seven Liberal Arts, to be 
married to the god of Eloquentia, Mercury. This extra- 
vagant fantasy was the model for subsequent allegories 
involving heavenly ascents. The remainder of the work is 
a compendium of elementary and superficial information 
about the Seven Arts, and as such it appealed to the later 
Carol mgians and the twelfth-century school of Chartres, 
especially on account of its cosmogrnphical information. 
Martianus was a mere compiler, an adherent of paganism, 
well grounded in Greek. 

Most of the numerous MSS. have been examined and 
described by C. Lconardi (/ cudiri di Marsiano Capelin , 
1959) and much work has been and is still being done on 
the medieval commentaries. 

Editions. E. Eysscnhardl (Trubner, 1866); A. Dick (Tcubner, 
1 QZ5 ) , J. Willis is preparing a new Tcubner text, and W H. Stahl 
and K Johnson nn English trumlation. For the results ot latest 
research und biblioRi tiphical references, W. hi. Stahl, Speculum 
1965, 102 If. F. J. K. K. 

MARULLUS. At his rhctoricul academy the Elder 
Seneca and Porcius Latro were fellow students (Sen. 
Controv. 1 praef. 22). 

MARZABOTTO, 17 miles south-west of Bologna, is 
near the site of an Etruscan city (Etr. ? Musa) on the flood- 
plain of the Reno, which by a subsequent change of 
course has partially destroyed it. The city, which gives 
us a unique picture of the ancient appearance of an 
Etruscan city, was laid out as a carefully oriented rect- 
angular grid divided into two halves by a wide north-south 
road crossed at right angles by secondary roads, the 
northernmost of which connects the urban complex with 
a row of temples on a higher terrace. The quarters of the 
city are divided into insulae of city-dwellings separated by 
party walls and similar in plan to certain chamber-tombs 
at Caere (q.v.). The earliest finds belong to the last quarter 
of the sixth century, and there is b preponderance of 
material from the Becond half of the fifth. In the fourth 


century the area was invaded by Gauls, who left a 
cemetery. 

E. Brizio, Mon. Ant. i, cola. 249 if. ; P. Ducati, Atti e Mem. De*. 
St. Patna Romatine 1923. 69 If. ; P. E. Arias, ibid. 1953, 223 rf.: 
Sen Hard, Etr. Cities, 20s IT.: J. B. Wnrd-Perkina, Town Planning 
Rnnerv 195 5/ft, 133 tT. ; G. A. Mansucllt, MDAI(R) 1963, 44 ff ■ 
P. Saromo, Stud. Etr. 1965, 385 If. L). W. H. R. 

MASADA is a small isolated plateau rising 1,300 feet 
sheer above the western shore of the Dead Sea. A small 
fort was built there by either Jonathan Maccabaeus or 
Alexander Jannacus. Herod the Great (q.v.) used Masada 
as a refuge for his family during the Parthian invasion of 
40 li.C., and later developed it ns a sumptuous residence 
and the most southerly of the chain of fortresses control- 
ling his kingdom. Recent excavations hnve supplemented 
Josephus’ description of his buildings. The plateau was 
surrounded by n casemate wall with towers, except at its 
northern tip, where natural rock terraces were used to 
form a three-tiered palace. At the western edge of the 
plateau there was a much larger palace on a magnificent 
scale, and other buildings included a garrison-block, 
baths, storage rooms for vast quantities of food and 
weapons, and (probably) a synagogue. Other parts of the 
plateau may have been cultivated. Enormous cisterns 
were supplied by aqueducts from two wadis and by the 
infrequent rain. On the cast the fortress was accessible 
only by the tortuous and precipitous 'Snake path’. The 
easier western approach was guarded by a tower. 

Early in the revolt of a.d. 66 the Jewish extremists, the 
zealots or sicarii , captured the fortress from its Roman 
garrison and held out until three years after the fall of 
Jerusalem. In May 73, after a siege of six months, Masada 
fell to a force of some 7,000 legionaries and auxiliaries 
under Flavius Silva, who surrounded the rock with eight 
siege camps and a circumvallation (still clearly visible), and 
built an earth rump (still standing), crowned with a stone 
platform on which artillery was mounted, against the lowest 
part of the cliffs on the west. When the wall was breached, 
the garrison, less than 1 ,000 strong, set fire to the buildings 
and then, with the exception of two women and five 
children, committed suicide. The fortress was reoccupied 
by Roman troops until early in the second century. 

Finds at Masada, mostly of the Zealot period, include 
numerous domestic objects, ostraca, coins, remains of 
food and clothing, and scrolls containing fragments of 
Old Testament books and a liturgical document of the 
Qumran sect. 

Joseph. BJ 7. 252-3; 275-406, and scattered references elsewhere. 
Excavation reports 111 Israel Explor. Joum. 1957 . 1 ff- nnd forth* 
cominjc vols. I. A. Richmond, JRSt 1962, 142 If.; Y. Yadm. 
Masada ( 1967). E. M. S. 

MASCHALISMOS (fiaox^tofi^s), a practice adopted by 
man-slayers, literally to prevent the ghost from walking or 
otherwise manifesting itself. The hands and feet of the 
corpse were cut off and tied under the armpits (^atr^dAai). 
See Aesch. Cho. 439; Soph. El. 445, with schol. there, 
which, however, is confused; Jebb’s note and appendix ud 
Joe. quote the other authorities, all apparently going back 
to Aristophanes of Byzantium, and analyse them usefully. 

Nilsson CGR i J . 92, 99. H. J. R. 

MASINISSA (so Latin writers; Polybius gives Afaooa- 
vdooqs) (c, 240-148 B.C.), son of Gaia king of the eastern 
Numidian Massyles, was brought up at Carthage and 
served with the Carthaginians against the Romans in 
Spain from 212 until 206, when he was won over by the 
diplomacy and friendship of Scipio (q.v. 5). Dynastic 
troubles following Gaia’s death forced Masinissa to flee 
from his kingdom, which was partially overrun by Syphax 
(q.v.). After many adventures Masinissa joined the 
Romans when they landed in Africa (204), and fought in 
the night attack on the enemy’s camps and at Campi 
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Magni, after which he defeated Syphax and reoccupicd 
Cirta, where he met Sophonisba (q.v.) in 203. He was 
then publicly hailed as king by Scipio, according to Livy 
(30. 15. 11). His cavalry played a decisive part in Scipio's 
victory at Zama (202). Thereafter as Rome’s faithful ally 
Masimssa was complete master of all Numidia, while 
Carthage was by treaty unable to resist when he gradually 
advanced his frontiers at her expense, filching the Emporia 
on the Syrtis and finally (c. 155) Tusca near Campi 
Magni. To Carthaginian complaints of this naked aggres- 
sion Rome merely replied by sending out boundary com- 
missions which decided in Masinissa’s favour or left the 
question unsettled (e.g. in 193, 182, 174, 172, 153). 
Finally, helped by a party within Carthage, Masinissa 
goaded the Carthaginians to break their treaty with Rome 
by attacking him; he defeated them (150). When the 
Roman army arrived he was treated somewhat coldly by 
the Romans, who feared his ambitions (see punic wahs). 
He died soon afterwards (148), and his kingdom was 
divided between his sons. 

Of great physical strength even in extreme old age, 
Masinissa was a brave soldier, a skilful diplomatist, and 
a creative statesman. He not only extended his empire 
until it embarrassed Rome, but he energized its economic 
and social life, making ‘nomads into farmers and welding 
them into a State* (Strabo 17. 833), and turning local 
dynasts into feudal barons owning large estates and loyal 
to the throne ; Punic art, language, and culture permeated 
inner Numidia, urban life was encouraged, and Masinissa, 
following the pattern of Hellenistic monarchy, became 
Numidia’s greatest king. He united his country and by 
widening the basis of Punic civilization enabled it to 
survive to influence the Africa of the Roman Empire. 

J. Mazard, Corpus Nummnrum Numidiae Mauretoniaequr (1955), 
30 ff. ; G. Campa, Massimssa (= Libycu viii, i960); P. G. Walsh, 
jRS 1965, 149 ff. H. H. S. 

MAS SAL I A (MASSILIA in Roman writers), modern 
Marseille , was founded c. 600 u.c. by settlers from 
Phocaea (q.v.), who obtained the site, on the excellent 
harbour of Lacydon ( Vieux-Port ) from the Ligurian 
Scgobriges. Though preceded in the area by Rhodian 
and other traders, the Massaliott-s eventually dominated 
the coast from Nicuea (q.v. 2) to Emporiae (q.v.), with out- 
posts further west at Hemcroscopium, Alonac (near Cape 
Nao), and Maenaca (near Malaga). This last, founded for 
trade with Tartessus (q.v.), was soon lost to the Carthagin- 
ians though Massaliote venturing beyond the Straits of 
Gibraltar is reflected in the anonymous sixth -century 
Periplus(ree avienius) and in the works of Pythons (q.v.) 
and Euthymenes, who explored the west African coast. In 
Gaul and eastern Spain the Greek presence had profound 
effects. Trade up the Rhflne, especially in the sixth century, 
contributed to the evolution of the La Tfene culture of 
the Celts, while among the Ligurian and Iberian tribes 
of the coast all excavated hill-forts have yielded quantities 
of imported pottery and many show Greek influence in 
their fortifications, architecture, and art; occasionally, 
as at St.jBlaise and Glanum (q.v.), a native settlement was 
actually taken over. The introduction of the vine and 
olive completed the picture of Gallia in Graeciam 
translata (Just. Epit. 43. 4. 2). Despite Massalia’s re- 
moteness and the failure of the Phocaean expedition to 
Corsica (q.v.), relations with Greece were maintained 
with a treasury at Delphi. Renowned for the stability of 
her own aristocratic constitution (Strabo 4. 179; Cic. 
Flac. 26. 63), she was not involved in wars with other 
Greek cities, but victories over the Carthaginians are 
recorded in the sixth and fifth centuries. She early en- 
joyed Rome’s amicitia which later developed into formal 
alliance; Massaliote ships helped Rome in the Second 
Punic War. In 125 b.c. constant aggression by the Salluvii 


(q.v.) prompted an appeal to Rome, which led ultimately 
to the formation of the Provincia. Having supported 
Pompey, the city was taken by Caesar in 49 B.c. There- 
after, though retaining federate status and a high reputa- 
tion for Hellenism, Massnlia gradually declined. The 
city wall was rebuilt under Nero by the doctor Crinas, 
and Maximian (q.v.) defended himself here in 307. 
Excavations since 1945 have revealed many details of 
both Greek and Roman phases, including a Greek 
theatre, temples, agora, docks, town walls, and pagan and 
Christian cemeteries. 

M. Clcrc, Massaha (1929); F. Villord, La Cframique grecque de 
M arsetllt ( Vl *-1 V" si+cle) ( i 960) ; Grenier, Manuel 1 . 284 ff., 11. 476 ff. ; 
(jullta 1947, 155 ff., 1948, 207 ff., 1950, n6ff., 1953, 100 ff., 19S4, 
426 ff., 1955, 88 f., 1960, 286 ff., 1962, 587. A. L. K R. 

MASSICUS MONS, mountain spur projecting from 
the Apennines (q.v.) towards the Tyrrhenian and separat- 
ing Latium from Campania (qq.v.). It is not lofty but 
very fertile; grapes from its slopes produced some of the 
choicest wine in Italy. Sinuessa (modern Mondragone) 
controlled the narrow gap between its western extremity 
and the sea. E. T. S. 

MASTARNA, a legendary hero of Etruria, was identified 
with Servius (q.v. 1) Tullius by the Emperor Claudius or 
his authority (Dessau, 1 LS 212; A.D. 48). According to 
another, purely Etruscan, version (attested by the famous 
wall-paintings from Vulci), Mastarna came to power at 
Rome after rescuing his comrade Caeles Vibenna, and 
murdering a king Tarquinius. He must therefore be 
identified not with the Servius Tullius of the Roman 
trndition, but with the Servius Tullius of the Etruscan 
version, or with Porsenna (q.v.), or with both. In any case, 
although he may he a purely mythical figure, Mastarna 
represents an Etruscan king of Rome. 

G. Dc Sanctis, Klio 1902, 96 ff ; L. Parcti, Stud . Etr. iq-p. 154 ff ; 
A. Momitfliano, Claudius 1 (1961), 12 ff., 85 11 .; A. Alfokli, Early 
Rome and the Latins (1964), 212 ff. P. T. 

MATHEMATICS. Our knowledge of the origins and 
early development of mathematics among the Greeks is 
negligible. In Mesopotamia an advanced mathematics 
had existed since at least the time of Hammurapi (c. 1700 
b.c.). Characteristic of this were problems in arithmetic 
and algebra, but many facts of elementary geometry were 
known, e.g. ‘Pythagoras’ theorem’ and the mensuration 
formulas for a vnriety of plane and solid figures. It is 
higlily probable that much of this knowledge reached 
the Greek world at some time, but the nature of our 
sources makes it impossible to say what came when, 
particularly as independent discovery can rarely be ruled 
out. Greek doxographic tradition ascribed the invention 
of geometry to the Egyptians, whence it was made known 
to the Greeks by Thales (q.v.) in Ionia or Pythagoras 
(q.v. 1 ) in Magna Graccia. However, there was little tolcam 
from Egypt beyond elementary mensuration formulas, 
and since neither Thales nor Pythagoras left writings 
there could be no foundation for the tradition. The most 
we can say on the positive side is that it is probable that 
fifth-century ‘Pythagoreans’ such as Philolaus (q.v.) dis- 
cussed the properties of numbers in the semi-mystical 
way imitated by SpeuBippus in the fourth century (m 
Theol. Arith. 82. 10 ff. de Falco). 

2. The first concrete evidence we have concerns the 
mathematical activity of Hippocrates (q.v. 3) of Chios in 
the late fifth century. While investigating the problem of 
squaring the circle (already considered a typical mathe- 
matical problem, as is shown by Aristophanes, Av. 
1005) he produced some ingenious theorems on the 
quadrature of lunes. The content of these is reasonably 
certain, but our knowledge of the form is derived via two 
intermediaries, Eudemus (q.v.) and Simplicius (Comm. 
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in Phys. 60. 22 AT. Diels), and it may have been very 
different from the Euclidian cast in which we have it. 
However, these theorems exhibit the concept of proof, 
the most notable distinguishing characteristic of Greek 
mathematics. Clearly there was a geometrical tradition 
before Hippocrates; but how old, and of what kind, we 
shall never know. It is possible that the arguments of 
Zeno (q.v, i) of Elea in the mid fifth century, showing 
that infinite division involved self-contradiction, were in 
part directed against current mathematical procedures. 
It is certain that the logical difficulties he raised in- 
fluenced the later course of Greek mathematics in its 
avoidance of infinitesimals. That this was a difficulty in the 
early stages is shown by Democritus (q.v.) asking whether 
the two contiguous faces of a cone cut by a plane parallel 
to the base are equal or unequal (Plut. 1079 e). Another 
difficulty at this period was the existence of irrationals, 
specifically the incommensurability of the diagonal of a 
square with its side. Both arise only when one deals with 
continuous magnitudes (geometry), not with discrete 
(arithmetic in the Greek sense). Hence perhaps the state- 
ment of Archytas (q.v.) in the early fourth century that 
arithmetic can provide proofs where geometry fails (B 4 
D-K). But these logical difficulties did not inhibit the 
practice of geometry, as is shown by Archytas’ own 
ingenious solution to the problem of finding two mean 
proportionals (which Hippocrates had already shown to 
be equivalent to the problem of ‘doubling the cube’), and 
by the work of his contemporary Thcaetetus (q.v.), who 
made important discoveries about irrationals and the five 
regular solids. 

3. The difficulties were solved, or at least circum- 
vented, by Eudoxus (q.v.), c. 360. He formulated a general 
theory of proportion including both commensurable and 
incommensurable magnitudes, and also invented the 
method of approach to the limit which became the 
standard Greek way of dealing with problems involving 
infinitesimals. Euclid’s formulation of this is found in 
Book 10, Prop. 1 : ‘If from the greater of (any) two unequal 
magnitudes more than its half is subtracted, and from 
the remainder more than its half, and so on, there will 
he left a magnitude less than the smaller of the original 
two.’ Archimedes (Quadr. Parab. int.) quotes another 
formulation: ‘The amount by which the greater of two 
unequal areas exceeds the smaller can, by being added 
continuously to itself, be made to exceed any given finite 
area.' He says that ‘the earlier geometers’ used this to 
prove among other things that pyramid and cone are onc- 
third of prism and cylinder respectively with equal base 
and height. Since he tells us elsewhere {Method int.) that 
Eudoxus was the first to prove these theorems (though 
Democritus had stated them), it is likely that the second 
formulation is Eudoxus’. We may guess that Eudoxus, 
with his interest in logical rigour, was also chiefly re- 
sponsible for the axiomatization of geometry as we find 
it in its classical form (Euclid). The great interest and 
progress in strict deductive logic during the fourth century 
is best seen in the logical works of Aristotle (q.v.). 

4. From Proclus* summary of the early history of 
mathematics extracted from Eudemus we know many 
names of mathematicians active in the fourth century, 
but very few details of what they did. However, Eutocius 
{Comm, in Arch. 2 78 ff. Heiberg) preserves an account of 
a solution by Mcnaechmus (mid 4th c.) to the problem 
of finding two mean proportionals which is the first use 
of conic sections. Aristaeus wrote a textbook on these not 
very much later. 

5. With the Elements of Euclid {c. 300 b.c.) we come to 
the first extant mathematical treatise (apart from the 
slight work of Autolycus (q.v. 2). This, though an intro- 
ductory textbook, reflects the sophistication of contem- 
porary geometry in both form and content, but the 


axiomatic method of exposition necessarily obscures the 
historical development. A particular problem is raised by 
propositions concerning the 'application of areas’. 6. 28 
gives a general solution of which a particular case can be 
derived from 2. 5 (see Heath’s translation, 383): 'To a 
given straight line (6) to apply a rectangle which shall be 
equal to a given area (A), and fall short of the rectangle 
formed by the straight line and one of its own sides by a 
square figure’. In algebraic terms this is xy - A,x 4 y — b 
(in other words the quadratic equation bx — — A is 

to be solved). This is exactly what one would arrive at if 
one were to transform the 'normal forms’ of Babylonian 
numerical problems involving a quadratic equation into 
geometric terms, and it is likely, though not demon- 
strable, that this ‘algebraic geometry’ is just such a trans- 
formation. If so, some knowledge of advanced Babylonian 
mathematics had reached Greece in the fourth century. 
As well as plane and solid geometry, the Elements com- 
prises elementary number theory ; hut the latter, and the 
branches of mathematics treated in Euclid’s other works 
(some lost), had not reached the same level of systema- 
tization us pure geometry. However, some remarkable 
results were reached, such as the proof that there are an 
infinite number of primes ( Elements 9. 20). 

6 . Tliis deficiency was supplied in the case of conics 
by Apollonius (q.v. 2), who completely transformed the 
approach to the field by extending the algebraic ‘appli- 
cation of areas’ to include it. His elder contemporary 
Archimedes (q.v.) created new branches of mathematics 
by applying the axiomatic approach to statics and hydro- 
statics, but systematization was not his main interest. 
Most of his surviving work is in higher geometry, where 
he proves by traditional methods many theorems that 
would now be proved by the integral calculus. But his 
Method shows that he could use infinitesimals to achieve 
the same results. This is only one of the ways in which 
his thought was so] far ahead of his time that it had no 
effect in antiquity: thus the concept of a numerical 
system implicit in the Sand-reckoner has no echo in 
surviving literature. However, many of his results, such 
as the formula for the volume of a sphere and his approxi- 
mation to 7 t, became mathematical commonplaces. 

7. The third century was the great period of pure 
geometry. After this most creative mathematics was done 
in other fields. Several of these were connected with the 
study of astronomy. For instance, the necessity of deter- 
mining the time of day accurately led to the development 
of the theory of sundials. Though the sundial itself goes 
back to at least the fifth century in Greece, the mathema- 
tical treatment of it known by the ancients as , analemma , 
(an application of descriptive geometry) does not seem 
older than Diodorus (q.v. 4), of Alexandria, first century 
b.c. The most elegant example is found in Ptolemy's 
Analemma\ earlier but cruder methods are found in the 
works of Heron (q.v.) and Vitruvius. There is evidence 
that the related technique of stereographic projection was 
used by Hipparchus (q.v. 3) about 150 b.c. for mapping 
circles of the heavenly sphere on to a plane in order to 
solve certain astronomical problems. The same problems 
led to the development of spherical trigonometry, prob- 
ably by Menelaus (q.v. 3) about A.n. 100. Hipparchus 
himself had used plane trigonometry, for his "Fable of 
Chords' had the same function ns a modern sine table. 

8 . It is in later Greek mathematics too that we find 
the non-axiomatic, numerical, and algebraic techniques 
which are typical of Babylonian mathematics. But it is 
accidental that they first occur as late as the work of 
Heron (q.v.), c. a.d. 60, for wc cannot doubt that they 
are directly descended from Mesopotamian sources in 
a continuous tradition, which did not hesitate to 
borrow from the works of the classical mathematicians, 
though apparently ignored by them. It is also found in 
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mathematical papyri, and was evidently a ‘popular’ mathe- 
matics (in Heron it is mostly ‘practical’). A different 
branch of the same tradition is found in Diophantus 
(q.v.). This is the work which comes nearest to the 
modem conception of algebra, though it is not a text- 
book on the solution of equations but rather groups of 
similar problems, mostly of indeterminate equations. 
Though the roots of this lie in Babylon, much of the 
content is probably original, and the form of exposition 
owes much to the Greek tradition. 

9. Even in late antiquity there were still competent 
mathematicians such as Theon (q.v. 4) and Eutocius to 
edit and comment on the classical works, and even an 
original one (Pappus, q.v.) to add his own extensions. 
But the real revival of Greek mathematics came in 
sixteenth -century Europe, when the works of Archimedes 
began to have effect. Even in the seventeenth century 
a mathematician of the calibre of Descartes could be 
inspired by reading Pappus’ account of lost works of 
higher geometry, and Fermat by Diophantus. 

For special studies see the articles on the ancient authors referred 
to. A detailed general account is in Heath, Hist of Greek Maths. 
Sec also (J. Neugchauer, The Exact Sciences in Antiquity 1 (U.S.A. 
1957), and 13. 1., van dcr VYaerden, Science Awakening* (Groningen, 

1Y54). G. J. T. 

MATIDIA (PW 28; ? Safonia) the Elder was the only 
child of Marciana (q.v.) and hence niece of Trajan (q.v.). 
Born at latest by A.n. f>8, she married an otherwise un- 
known L. Vibius ( ? Sabinus), by whom she had two 
daughters, (Vibia) Sabina (q.v.), wife of Hadrian (q.v.), 
and (Vibia) Matidia the Younger ( TLS 327), who sur- 
vived, apparently unmarried, into the 160s. Matidia the 
Elder was, like her mother, close to Trajan and Plotina; 
on her mother’s death (112) she received the title Augusta 
{Fasti Ost., s.a.) and m 117 she, Plotina (q.v.), and 
Attianus(q.v.) brought back Trajan’s remains from Cilicia 
to Rome(S.H.A. liadr. 5. 9). On her death in 1 19 Hadrian 
pronounced her funeral oration (C 1 L xiv. 3579), deified 
her (Acta Fr. Arv.), and erected a commemorative 
temple in Rome with attached halls named for her and 
Marciana; she was probably the first diva to have her 
own temple in Rome. 

Coins. B.M. Coins, Rom. Emp. 111(1936); Strack, LJntersuchungen i 
(1931), 41 ; 11 (1033). Katnlog. 

I. Hubei, Z. ftir die ost. Gym. igifi, 497 ff. ; I. Vidmann, Fasti Ost. 
(1957), 64. Nash. Piet. Out. Rome 11 (1962), 3h; Wegner. Herrscher- 
bdd 11. 3 (1956). M. H. 

MATIUS (1), Gnaeus, in Sulla’s time translated the 
Iliad into Latin hexameters. Gcllius admired his learning. 
He introduced seasons into Latin light verse from the 
mimiambi of Ilerodas. 

Bachr. FPR 281 ; Morel, FPL 48. 

MATIUS (2, PW 1 ), G aius, a learned friend of Cicero and 
partisan of Caesar, helped the former in his relations with 
the latter, especially in 49 and 48 B.c. In 44 he shared in the 
management of the games which Octavian exhibited in 
July in honour of Caesar. Cicero’s letter to him about his 
devotion to Caesar, and his reply, written later in 44 ( Fam . 
11. 27 f.), are of outstanding interest. Augustus’ friend and 
assistant, C. Matius (PW 2), an eques and expert on arbori- 
culture (q.v.) and gastronomy, has been identified with 
Cicero’s friend, but seems to belong to the next generation. 

A. Heufls, Hist. 1956, 53 ff. ; 1962, 118 IT. ; R. Combfes, Rev fit. 
Lot. 1958, 176 ff.; B Kytzler, Hist. 1 960, 96 ff . , Philol. i960, 48 ff.; 
Scluanz Hosius i. 6041. A. M.; T. J. C. 

MATH IS of Thebes (3rd c. b.c. ?), rhetor, who wrote an 
'EyKwpuov 'HpaKXdavs with Asianist characteristics. 

MATRON nf Pitane (late 4th c. b.c.), parodist, wrote 
a poem called Atiirvo* Amtco v, quoted by Athenaeua 


(4. 134—7), beginning Attirva /tot tvvewe, MoOaa, iroAv- 
Tpo<f>a. xai /xaAa troAAri. 

Carp. poes. ep. Grace, hut. i. 53-95. 

MATUTA, MATER, a Roman goddess of growth 
(Varro ap. August. De Civ. D. 4. 8: '[praefecerunt fru- 
mentis] maturescentibus dcam Matutum’). Lucrctiua 
(5- 656), followed by many moderns, makes her a goddesa 
of dawn, but this is hardly possible, since Rhc is a figure 
of cult, not poetry or myth, which the dawn seems never 
to be. For her temple in the Forum Boarium see Platner- 
Ashby, 330 f. ; Nash, Piet. Diet. Rome i. 41 1. Her festival, 
the Matralia, 11 June, is included in the ‘calendar of 
Numa’. The ritual was conducted by women, apparently 
umuirae (Tert. De Monog. 17), and they prayed only for 
their sisters’ children (Ov. Fasti 6. 559; Plut. Quaest. 
Rom. 267 e, De frat. amor. 492 d, the ultimate source 
being probably Verrius FIuccub). This being both well 
attested and absurd, it seems probable that they prayed 
for purri sororii, i.e. adolescent children; Rose, CQ 
1934,156 b H. J.R. 

MAURETANIA, the land of the Moors, stretching 
from the Ampsaga to the Atlantic and embracing the 
western half of the Atlas range. Most of the country 
is high and rocky, supporting sheep und producing a 
little wine; corn and olives grew on the coast, in the 
Mulucha valley, and on the plains of Volubilis (q.v.) and 
Sala. The chief exports were ebony, precious woods, 
and purple dyes. 

There seems to have been communication with Spain 
from early days, binding Europe and Africa by piracy 
and colonization. The bulk of the population belonged 
to the Moorish branch of the Berber race; there was an 
admixture of negro blood in the south, and numerous 
Phoenician trading-stations were established on the 
Mediterranean and Atlantic coasts. 

By the second century li.c. the small Moorish tribes 
had formed kingdoms; their rulers, Bocchus and Hogud 
(qq.v.), played important parts in the Jugurthine and 
Civil Wars. Roman law and Greek art spread during the 
reign of Juba II. The murder in Rome of Ptolemy, hi9 
son and successor (a.d. 23-40), led to disturbances. 
Mauretania was pacified by Suetonius Pauhnus (41-2) 
and Ilosidius Geta. Before 44 Claudius constituted two 
Mauretanian provinces, ruled by procurators with 
capitals at Tingi and Caesarea (q.v. 3). Moorish cavalry 
served in the Roman armies, and the Moor Lusius 
Quietus won distinction under Trajan. A number of 
coloniae were founded in the first century, and there was 
a certain amount of Italian immigration; rornanizution 
was also spread by the auxiliary units which defended 
the country. Large tracts of country remained under 
Moorish chieftains; there were serious rebellions in the 
late third and fourth centuries. Mauretania Tingilana 
was attached to the diocese of Spain by Diocletian. 

I, . Chatelain. Inscriptions hit me s du Maroc (1942) and Le Mar or 
des Roma im (1944); U. Roget, Index de tnpographie antique du 
Maroc, Pub heat, du service des antiquU^s, fasc 4 (1938); J Mazurd, 
Corpus Nummorum Numidiae Mauretaniueaue (Pans, 1953); S 
Gsell, Histoire anctenne de /’ Afrique du Nora, esp. vol. viii (192K); 

Carcopino, Le Maroc antique 1 ' (1947) , for early Homan acttlemcnta, 

Teutsch. Das Stddtevjesen tn Nordafrika (1962), 190 ff 

W. N. W. 

MAUSOLEUM, the Tomb of Mausolus (q.v.), satrap 
of Caria, built of white marble by his widow, Artemisia 
r. 353 n.c. at Halicarnassus, the architect being Pythius 
(q.v.). An earthquake caused its collapse before the 
fifteenth century. In 1857 the site was excavated by 
Sir C. Newton, who brought many pieces to the British 
Museum, including some fine friezes and the colossal 
statues of Mausolus and Artemisia, and many subsidiary 
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figures, human and animal. The monument was regarded 
as one of the seven wonders of the ancient world. Four 
leading sculptors contributed to its decoration — Scopas, 
Bryaxis, Timotheus (3), and Leochares (qq.v.) (Vitruvius, 
no doubt wrongly, includes Praxiteles). The architect 
himself, Pythius, added the great chariot group, accord- 
ing to Pliny. Vitruvius mentions a second architect, 
Satyrus of Paros (Pref. 7. 12-13 ; cf. 2. 8. 12). 

The foundation cutting measured about 100 by 127 
feet. On a high base stood a colonnade of thirty-six Ionic 
columns, above which rose a pyrarnid-like structure, 
reaching a height of about 134 feet. Pliny’s description 
(36. 3° _I ) and the remains give plenty of scope for 
theoretical reconstructions, of which scores have been 
produced, differing widely m such matters as the arrange- 
ment of the columns and the position of the sculpture. 

W. R Lcthaby, Greek Buildings represented b\> Fragments tn the 
British Museum (1908); PW xxtv, llalbbd. 47, 371 ft., s.v. Pytheos 
(reconstructions. 383 fl ) ; for some reconstructions sec H. Law, JHS 
lOjy, F Knschcn, Du- G'nechisihe Stadt (iyiK), Taf. 1 and 17 (cl. 
R. Lullies and M Ilirmer, Greek Sculpture (ms7). fill >o), W. 11. 
Diminoor, Architecture of Anctent Greece (1950), pi lxiii (cf. 257 ff., 
370)- T F. , R. t. W. 

MAUSOLUS, satrap of Caria 377/6—353 B.r. in virtual 
independence of Persian control. His early relations 
with the Great King were cordial and in 365 he co- 
operated with Autophradates in suppressing Ano- 
baizanes. Subsequently, however, he embarked on an 
expansionist policy symbolized by the substitution of 
Halicarnassus for Mylasa as the seat of government, and 
in 362 he become involved in the Satraps’ Revolt, though 
lie diplomatically deserted the losing side at the right 
moment. Left in undisturbed possession of his satrapy, 
be resumed his advance at the expense of Lycia and 
Ionia. The conflict of his interests with those of Athens 
resulted in the Social War of 357, when Rhodes, Cos, 
Chios, and Byzantium revolted on a promise of support 
from Mausolus. Athens’ attempts at reasserting her 
control proved unsuccessful, and Rhodes and Cos be- 
came appendages to his kingdom. His marriage to hu 
sister Artemisia, the fortress-like palace with its private 
harbour at Halicarnassus, his philhellenic patronage of 
literature and the arts, and the monumental tomb (see 
mausoleum) which he planned but did not live to com- 
plete, foreshadow^ the rule of the Ptolemies. 

W. Judcich, Kleinasiatische Studien (iSqj), eh h. D. E. W. W. 

MAVORTIUS (perhaps nor the consul of A.n. 527) 
wrote two Virgilian centos, Judicium Paridis and De 
tuclesia (Bachr. PL M iv. 198b, 214 ff . ; K. Schenkl, 
CSEL xvi). 

MAXENTIUS (PW i), Marcus Aurf.uus Valerius, 
son of Maxinuan (q.v.) and Eutropia, was passed over in 
A.n. 305 when Diocletian and Maximum abdicated and 
Galenus and Constantius succeeded as Augusti, and was 
living m retirement at Rome when Constantius died 
(306) and Constantine, son of Constantius, who had also 
been passed over, was irregularly proclaimed emperor by 
the army in Britain. The Praetorian guard and the city of 
Rome, both hitter over lost privileges, then elevuted 
Maxentius to the throne, and he called his father from 
his retirement in Lucania to assist him. Severus, the new 
Augustus of the West, marched against Rome, but was 
driven to surrender after retreating to Ravenna, while 
Maximian went to Gaul and won over Constantine. 
Galerius, invading Italy, was likewise forced to retire, 
and when Maximian tried to depose his son he failed and 
fled to Constantine. Declared a public enemy at Carnun- 
tum (308), Maxentius yet maintained himself for some 
years in Italy; he was recognized in Spain r. 308, though 
this was lost to Constantine in 310. More serious was the 


revolt of Africa (308-11) under its vicanm Domitius 
Alexander, which created famine at Rome. In 312 Con- 
stantine invaded Italy with a small but experienced army 
and destroyed Maxentius at the battle of the Mulvian 
Bridge. Maxentius’ reputation was assiduously blackened 
by the victor, lie was certainly no soldier but there is 
little evidence to support the various charges. He granted 
toleration and restitution to the Christians and his 
‘persecution’ of the Roman Senate was fiscal in character. 
HiH chief significance is as the champion of the old 
privileges and the old faith of the capital. 

C. H. V. Sutherland, R1C vi. 15 ff. II. M , U II. W. 

MAXIMIAN (Marcus Aurelius Valerius Maximia- 
nus, PW 1), called by Diocletian in a.i>. 285 to assist 
him as his Caesar. Born c. a.d. 240 near Sirmium of 
peasant parents, he had a solid military career under 
Aurehan and Probus. Uneducated and rather stupid, he 
was an excellent general and completely loyal to Diocle- 
tian, his old comrade in arms. Sent against the Bacaudae 
in Gaul, he soon dispersed their irregular bands and was 
promoted to be Augustus, early 28b. Against Carausius, 
who revolted to escape punishment for neglect of his 
duties against the pirates, Maximian was less successful. 
A first expedition by sea failed and Carausius was left in 
peace for some years. 

Maximian, charged with the defence of Italy and the 
West, was heavily engaged on the lower Rhine and m 
Raetia between 288 and 292. He acted in close accord 
with Diocletian whom he met in 289 and 290/1. In 293, 
under Diocletian’s tetrarcliie system, he received C011- 
stantius, formerly his praetorian prefect, as his Caesar, 
and gave him his daughter Theodora in marriage. 
Constantius took charge of a new attack on Carausius. 
lie took Boulogne, and, after the death of Carausius, 
recovered Britain from his murderer Allcctus in 296. 
Maximian came up in person to secure the Rhine frontier. 
I11 296 and the following year he was in Africa where 
there was a revolt by the Quinquegentanci and other 
Mauretanian tribes, and later visited Rome wheie he 
began the building of the Baths of Diocletian. The 
persecution of the Christians (303-5) was enforced with 
some severity in North Africa where they were numerous. 
He abdicated with Dioclerian on 1 May 305. 

Maximian returned from retirement in Lucania to 
support the rising of his son, Maxentius (306). He 
forced Severus to surrender at Ravenna and then won 
over Constantine, giving him his daughter, Fausta, in 
marriage. In 307, after the failure of Galenus against 
Rome, Maximian tried in vain to depose his son and fled 
to Gaul. Required to abdicate again at Carnuntum (308), 
Maximian could not settle down to a life of honourable 
inactivity. He led a revolt against Constantine, but was 
captured at Massilia and died by his own hand (3 to). 

C. II. V. Sutherland, R1C vi. 15 ff. H. M.; IL H. W. 

MAXIMINUS (1), Gaius Julius (PW 526) Verus 
(Roman Emperor a.d. 235-8), a Thracian peasant who 
had been promoted centurion by Septimius Severus be- 
cause of his physical strength. He had held a number of 
equestrian military appointments when saluted Emperor 
at Mainz (Mar. 235) in the mutiny which overthrew 
Alexander Severus. An energetic soldier, he ravaged 
Germany and won a victory in a swamp in Wilrttemberg 
(235). After two years’ fighting on the Danube a rebellion 
in Africa led to the proclamation of Gordian I and his 
son (qq.v.) as Emperors (Apr. 238). They were recognized 
by the Senate, who feared the uneducated Maximinus. 
The latter invaded Italy, but his progress was arrested by 
the stout resistance of Aquilciu. His troops became dis- 
heartened, till the soldiers of II Parthica sought an end 
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of civil war by murdering him with his son (see GORDIAN 
1-3; BALBINUS). 

Hcrodian, bks. 7-8 ; S.Il.A. C. M. Rent and ti, Studi sul imperalore 
Massmuno 1/ Trace (1940), E. Hohl, Maxi mint duo Jultt Capitolini 
(1949). H. M. D. P.; U. H. W. 

MAXIMINUS (2, PW, s.v. Daia), Gaius Galerius 
Valerius, originally named Daia (or Daza), son of a 
sister of Gulerius, received rapid promotion in the urmy 
through his uncle’s interest, was adopted by him and 
made Caesar when Galerius became Augustus on the 
abdication of Diocletian, 1 May 305. Entrusted with the 
government of Syria, Egypt, and the south of Asia Minor, 
Maximinus served Galerius faithfully but, in 310, when 
the tetrarchic system was breaking down, refused the 
offered title of ‘iilius Augusti’ and assumed the rank of 
Augustus, already conferred on Licimus. When Galerius 
died in 31 1, Maximinus occupied Asia Minor up to the 
Hellespont, but made peace with Licinius, who con- 
tested the crossing to Europe* Maximinus now drew 
closer to Maxentius, to balance the alliance of Constan- 
tine and Licinius; after the fall of Maxentius, anticipating 
an attack on his own territory, he took Byzantium and 
Heracleia. He was then defeated near the latter by 
Licinius and after fleeing through Cappadocia died, a 
fugitive, at Tarsus (autumn 313). 

Maximinus was a noted persecutor — in some ways the 
most interesting of them all. Not content with repression 
of the Christians, he tried to revive and reform the 
paganism of his subjects. He encouraged cities to petition 
against the Christians, and strove to improve the organi- 
zation and raise the morale of the pagan priesthood. 

C. H. V. Sutherland. RIC vi, 15 ff. H. M. ; B. 1 1 . W. 

MAXIMUS (1), Sextus Quinctiluts ( PW 24) Valerius, 
born in Alexandria Troas, received ihe latus clavus from 
Nerva (ILS 1018), and is probably identical with an 
Epicurean friend of Pliny the Younger, who served as 
legatus Augusti ad corrigendum statum Liberarum cnntatium 
in Achaea, probably not after A.n. 108-Q. 

M N. Tod, in Anatolian Studies presented to W H. Buckler (iqjq), 
311 II.; E. (JjoaK. ritm. Reuhsbeamten von Achaia (1939), cols. 
125 11 .; Syme, Tacitus, 84 n. A. M. 

MAXIMUS (2) of Tyre (c. a.d. 125-85), sophist, the 
author of forty-one extant (lectures), lived the 

life of an itinerant lecturer; he is known to have lectured 
in Athens, and the extant lectures were delivered in 
Rome, apparently in the reign of Commodus (180-92). 
He was well read in Greek literature, but apparently not 
in Greek philosophy except in Plato, of whom he claimed 
to be a follower. Ilis lectures show no philosophical 
originality, and are simply eloquent exhortations to virtue 
decked out with quotations, chiefly from Plato and 
Homer; he belongs to the same genus as the sophists, 
though his views have no affinity with theirs, being 
borrowed from Cynicism and Platonism. 

Ed. H. Ilobein (1910). W. D. R. 

MAXIMUS (3) (probably 2nd c. a.d.), author of the 
extant astrological poem Tlepl Karapxd>v, part of which 
later passed under the name of Orpheus. The Suda calls 
the author an Epirote or Byzantine, but identifies him 
with Julian’s teacher Maximus (q.v. 4), who came from 
Ephesus; this, however, seems improbable, as the poem 
is quite unphilosophical. 

Ed. A. Ludwich (1877). W. D. R. 

MAXIMUS (4) of Ephesus (d. a.d. 370), Neoplatonist 
philosopher. A pupil of Aedesius, who wa9 himself a 
pupil of lamblichus (q.v. 2). Maximus followed his 
master’s tendency to emphusize theurgy and magic at 
the expense of the more serious side of Neoplatonism. 


MEALS, SACRED 

Maximus’ own most distinguished pupil was the future 
Emperor Julian, to whom he was recommended by 
Aedesius. He is said to have foretold Julian's subsequent 
elevation to the throne, a prophecy which could readily 
be made without supernatural knowledge, and lie no 
doubt encouraged the young prince in his abjuration of 
Christianity. In 361 Maximus was invited by Julian, now 
Emperor, to join his court at Constantinople, and re- 
mained with him until his death during his Persian cam- 
paign, for which he had prophesied a fortunate outcome. 
For some time he enjoyed the confidence of Valens, but 
fell into disfavour and was imprisoned in 364. Ilis release 
was due to the intervention of Themistius. In 370 he was 
put to death for complicity in a plot to assassinate Valens. 

I Ic is not the author of an astrological poem in hexameters 
sometimes attributed to him. Maximus is a typical 
member of the group of self-assured near-charlatans who 
exercised so harmful ail influence on the brilliant but 
weak young Emperor. 

F.unapius, VS vu (pp. 40-56 Gi&ngrnndr), Julian, Fp 26, 100, 191, 
Bidcz-Cumnnt , Libamui, Or. 5, 12. J. Uidcz, Vie de iempereur 
Julum (1930), 11 — 12. R. II. 

MEALS. The times and names of meals in Greece varied 
at different periods. In early times breakfast (dpicrro^) was 
taken soon after sunrise, followed by a main meal (Se invov) 
in the middle of the day and supper (Sopnov) in the evening. 
In classical Athens two meals — a light lunch (dpiurov) in\ 
the forenoon and dinner (betwov) in the evening — appear \ 
to have been usual; but from the fourth century B.c. 
onwards an earlier breakfast (aKpanapu) was again added 
(or, among frugal people, substituted for lunch). 

Among the Romans, too, dinner ( ce?ta ) was in early 
times eaten in the middle of the day, with a light supper 
(vesperna) in the evening; but in course of nine an evening 
cena, often beginning in the late afternoon, became usual ; 
and lunch ( prandium ), consisting of fish or eggs and 
vegetables togclher with wine, was 1 aten towards midday 
and took the place of supper. These meals were preceded 
by a very light breakfast {ientaculum), which might consist 
of only bread and salt and rarely included more than a 
piece of bread and some fruit or cheese. 

The cena, at least among the wealthy (to whom most 
of our information relates), consisted of three parts. A 
gustatio of eggs, shell-fish, or salad, taken with honeyed 
wine (mulsum), wus followed by the cena proper. This 
often included several (up to seven) successive fercula , 
with one chief item ( caput cenae), which might be a 
roasted nnimal served whole, preceded and followed by 
smaller, but still very substantial courses (e.g. lampreys, 
turbot, roast peacock, roast veal). The meal ended with 
mensae secundae, consisting of sweetmeats and fruit. 

Such elaborate meals, however, must always have been 
the prerogative of a minority. But even among 01 dinary 
people the consumption of fish and meat gradually in- 
creased, and the early cena, of porridge and vegetables 
with only occasional meat, came to be regarded as 
characteristic of pristine simplicity. It may have been 
this development that caused dinner to be eaten, as it 
still is in many southern countries, at an hour when the 
day’s work wa9 done. 

PW, b.w. Cennfiii. 1895 ff.), Kochkunst (xi. 944 ff.), Mahl/.eiten 
fxiv. 524 ff.); v. Milller-Dauer, Grtech. Frivat- u Krtegsal ter turner* 
(1893), n8ff. ; BlUmner, Rbm. Pnvenalter turner (1911), 160 ff.; 
Carcopino, Daily Life in Ancient Rome (1956), 262 ff. I*. A. M. 

MEALS, SACRED. To eat together is everywhere a 
sort of communion, varying in different cultures from a 
mere mark of friendliness to a close and binding con- 
nexion. If a god is present at the meal, it becomes sacred, 
and the human participants are his hosts or guests and 
so in association with him. Hence every meal in an 
ancient household which kept up the old customs was 
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sacred, for the household Rods were present (cf. children, 
wohship, household; ‘sacrae adsistere mcnsae’, Juvenal 
6. 365. O. 4, is to be present at a family meal). This is 
true also of the normal Olympian sacrifice, where the 
pod and the sacrificers both partake of the victim, and 
equally of such rites as the lectisternium (q.v.), at which 
the pod is a guest. It is most of all true of those rites 
in which the Rod himself is devoured (see dionysus). In 
the Hellenistic mystery-cults this idea seems to have been 
strongly developed, ritual feasts, at which apparently the 
bond between god and worshippers was renewed, being 
a regular feature of them. These also served to mark the 
tie uniting initiates of a common cult; see for examples 
Cumont, ReL or 4 37, 65, 192, with 219, note 43 ; dining- 
rooms formed a regular part of Syrian temples, 256, note 
52. It is therefore natural that such feasts were imagined 
as the portion of the blessed hereafter (ibid. 57, 61 , 202 f. ; 
309, note 51). More examples will be found by consulting 
Cumont’s index, s.vv. ‘Banquet’, ‘Fcstin’, 'Repns*. Nock 
in Essays on the Trinity and the Incarnation (1 928), 1 24 ff., 
Harv. Theol. Rev. 1936, 77 ff. ; Nilsson, GGR i z . 47, 144, 
337. See also whthday, epulonks, theoxenia. H. J. K. 

MEASURES. I. Measures ok length, i. Measures of 
length were based primarily on parts of the human body, 
with the foot as unit both for fractions like linger and palm 
and for multiples like pace and arm-span. Pylos tablets 
designate tables as six-footers ( we-pc-za ) or nine-footers 
(e-nr-ivo-pe-za) , whether this is a measure or description 
of supports is uncertain. Homer is acquainted with the 
foot-standard, but the length of his foot is unknown. In 
historic Greece many standard feet are found, the ab- 
solute values for which are derived from surviving stadia 
(preserved with starting and finishing lines), calculated 
basic units of various buildings, and literary evidence pro- 
viding correspondences with the Roman foot (296 mm), 
of which ancient examples survive. Of the two feet most 
generally used in Greek buildings the shorter (294-6 mm) 
approximates the Roman foot, the longer (326-8 mm) 
approaches the peg Drusianus of Gaul and Germany in 
the first century R c. (330 mm). Compare also the 
Olympic foot of 320 mm, the Perga meric of 330 mm 
and the so-called Acginetic of 333 nun. Subdivisions of 
die foot are taken fiom the fingers: thus 

2 finger-breadths, WktuAih — 1 Kui'ftuAo?, middle 

joint of finger 

4 „ — l TmAaimj (Homeric 

biopov), palm 

8 ,, ,, *= 1 Skuas' or flpiTTohiov, 

half-foot 

10 „ fl = 1 Aten's, span of 

thumb and first 
finger 

12 ,, ,t — 1 omOap-q, span of all 

fingers 

16 ,, ,, =- 1 7 rovs t foot. 

2. Higher dimensions are taken from the arms; thus 

18 SaKTuAoi = 1 nvypy, short cubit, elbow to start 
of fingers 

20 ,, 1 7 Tv-yaw, short cubit of Homer and 

Herodotus, elbow to end of 
knuckles of closed fist 

24 Pf — 1 ttt/xvs, normal cubit, elbow to tips 
of fingers. 

For longer distances : 

z\ feet — 1 pace 

6 feet = 1 opyvia, fathom, stretch of both arms 

100 [ feet = 1 ir\cOpoi>t breadth of the yv-qs, acre. 
Beyond this Homer uses phrases such as the cast of a 
stone or quoit or spear. The later Greek unit, the orabiov, 
originally the distance covered in a single draught by 


the plough, contained 600 feet, no matter what the length 
of the foot might be, and its exact length is therefore 
often doubtful. The Trapaodyyi^ of 30 stadia was adopted 
from Persia. 

3. The Roman foot (pes) of 296 mm was generally 
divided into 12 inches, corresponding to the division 
of the libra into 12 undue , the names of the subdivisions 
are the same and are given under weights. There, was 
also a division into 16 digtti, similar to the Greek system 
and possibly derived from it. 

For higher distances : 

5 pedes — 1 passus , pace 

125 paces — i stadium 

1,000 „ =1 mile, about 95 yards less than the 

English mile. 

4. II. Measures of area. Measures of area in both 
Greece and Rome were based on the amount ploughed 
in a day by a yoke of oxen. The Greek unit is the 
rrMBpov, measuring 100X100 -- 10,000 square feet. 
Another unit, the pebipvos, found in Sicily and in 
Cyrenaica, represented the amount of land that could be 
sown by a medimnus of wheat. (Similarly, Mycenaean 
land measures seem to have been expressed by volumes 
of grain.) The Romans employed the actus quadratus, a 
square of 120 feet, two of which formed the iugerurn of 
28,800 square Roman feet — 5/Sths of an acre. Two 
lugera formed a heredmm , 100 heredia a centiina. 

5. III. Measures or capacity. Measures of capacity 
fall into two divisions, dry and wet (ptrpa irjpd, ptrpa 
vypu) f corresponding to the primary products, corn 
and wine, of ancient agriculture. In the Mycenaean 
system the two divisions share the same symbols and 
ratios for the smaller measures; absolute values are not 
certain. In historic Greece the kolyle , which is basic to 
both wet and dry, is made up of six kyathoi or four 
oxybapha\ its absolute value in various local systems 
ranges from 0 21 litre to more than 0 33 litre, the most 
usual being 0 24 and 0 27 litre. The dry measures are: 

4 kotylai — 1 at Athens a day’s corn ration 

for a man 

8 choinikes — I cktcvs 

6 hekteis = 1 pe 8 ipvo<;. 

For liquid measures the table continues: 

6 kotylai — 1 Tjpixovs 

12 ,, — 1 

12 cflOeS — I p€TpT)TT)S. 

6. The basic unit in the Roman system is the sextarius 
(0-546 litre), which is equivalent to the Greek dikotylon\ 
its components are: 

48 cochlearia 
12 cyathi 
8 acetabula 
4 quartaria 
2 hennnae. 

For dry measures the higher denominations are: 

8 sextarii — 1 semodins , nearly an English gallon 
16 ,, — 1 modius. 

For liquid measures: 

12 heminae — 1 congius 
8 congii — 1 amphora 
20 amphorae — 1 culleus, tun of 120 gallons. 

The amphora , or quadrantal, by which the burden of 
ships was determined, was the volume of a cubic Roman 
foot, 25-79 litres. 

M. VentriH ond J. Chadwick, Documents in Mvcenaean Greek 
0 V 5 fi)l W. U. Dinsmoor, The Architecture of Ancient Greece (1950); 

O. Vicdchantt, 'Forschungen zur Metrologie des Altcrtums' (Abh. 
d. phil.-hist. Klasse der k. sdchs. Ges. Wtss. xxxiv, lii) (1017); 

P. Tannery, Dar.- Sag. a.v. ‘Menttura’ ; F. Hultach, Reliquiae Scrtp- 

torum Metrologicorum (1882). F. N. P. ; M L. 
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MEDDIX tuticus or sttmmus, assisted by a meddix minor ; 
was the senior magistrate among the Oscan-speaking 
peoples. His authority differed from that of the Romano- 
Datin praetura , to which some communities, notably 
Bantia (q.v.), tended to assimilate the office, in being 
non-collegiate and yet lacking the absolute character 
of imperium (q.v.), though supreme in jurisdiction and 
administration. The relation of m. minor to m. tuticui 
recalls that of magister equitum to dictator (q.v.). 

A. Rosenberg, Stoat der alien Jtaliker (1913); J. Whatmough, 
The Foundation* of Roman Italy (1937); G. Camporeale, Atti d. 
Arc. Tote., 1957, 9 1 fl. A. N. S.-W. 

MEDEA (AfijSewx), ‘the cunning one’, in mythology, 
daughter of Aeetcs king of the Colchians and his wile 
Eidyia (‘the knowing’), grand-daughter of Helios and 
niece of Circe (q.v.). She is universally said to have been 
a witch, but shows a certain tendency to pass into a 
goddess (aOavdrov aTOfxarns', Pind. Pyt/i. 4. 11, mean- 
ing the mouth of Medea; cf. Alhenagoins, Leg. pro 
Christ. 14, a corrupt passage but sufficient to show that 
according to him she was worshipped somewhere). In 
the story of the Argonauts (q.v.) as we have it she plays 
a prominent part; when Aeetcs sets Jason a seemingly 
impossible task, Medea, being in love with him, helps 
him to perform it by magic. In other words, she is that 
common figure of folk-tale, the Ogre’s Daughter (Stith 
Thompson, G 530. 2). But the Argonauts have in many 
cases highly specialized characteristics, as wonderful 
sight (Lynceus), extraordinary speed (Iiuphemus), power 
of flight (the Boreadac) (Ap. Khod. 1. 153, 182, 219); 
hence it is dear that there was another form of the story, 
whether older or not, in which they and not Medea 
helped Jason (cf. Grimm, Kinder - u. Ilausnuirchen , no. 
246). Her love is elaborately motivated by Ap. Illiod. 
3. 7 ff., but this would not be original, though it may 
belong to the earliest literary form of the story (cf. 
Pind. Pyth. 4. 213 ff.). Having helped Jason, Medea 
escapes with him in all known variants, and is regularly 
pursued; either her brother Apsyrtus leads the pursuit 
and she contrives his murder (so Ap. Rhod. 4. 410 ff.), 
or he is a child whom she takes with her, kills, and 
scatters his limbs in the way of Aeetes, thus delaying 
him (Cic. Leg. Alan. 22, and elsewhere). Returning to 
lolcus, she renewed the youth of Aeson, Jason’s father, 
by boiling him with virtuous herbs (fullest description in 
Ov. Aiet. 7. i 62 ff. , but earliest reference in Nostoi , 
fr. 6 Allen). This done, she persuaded the daughters of 
Pelias to attempt the like on their own father, but was 
careful to give them inefficacious herbs, thus rendering 
them guilty, technically, of his death. This story is as 
old as the fifth century (Pind. Pyth. 4. 250 calls Medea 
Pelias’ slayer, cf. Pherecydes in the schol. there, and 
both Sophocles and Euripides wrote on it, respectively 
in rhe 'PiCoto/uh and the Peluules), hut doubtfully part 
of the oldest form of the legend, since Hesiod ( Thro g. 
Q97 ff.) represents her and Jason as settled in lolcus 
and her child Medeus as born there. 

Her connexion with Corinth seems due to the Corin- 
thian school of epic poets, who traded on the ambiguity 
of the name Ephyra (a town in Thesprotiu where Jason 
and Medea lived, schol. Od. 1. 259, or Corinth). For 
her dealings with Crcon see s.v. (1); after the murder of 
him, his daughter, and her children, she took refuge with 
Aegeus (q.v.) in Athens. After her banishment from 
that city, a late story (Hyg. Fab. 27) represents her as 
bringing about the death of Perses, Aeetes’ brother and 
enemy, with the help of her son by Aegeus, Mcdus; 
the country was thereafter called Media. 

The tricking of the daughters of Pelias is found on 
vases from the late sixth century. To the mid fifth and 
later belong some with Medea, Aegeus, and Theseus ; to 


about 400 some with the capture of Talos. The slaughter 
of the children appears on fourth-century ltaliote vases 
and was the subject of a famous late Hellenistic picture 
by Timanthcs, which may be echoed in Roman paintings 
and gerns (Brommer, V asenlisten * , 163, 348). 

See also mauic, § 4. H. J. R.; C. M. R. 

MEDIA, the mountainous country south-west of the 
Caspian Sea which was for a century the centre of the 
Median Empire. The Medes, an Indo-European people 
ethnologically and linguistically akin to the Persians, 
appear as a group of tribes, some nomadic, some settled 
in fortified villages, against whom the Assyrians waged 
war. They were possibly in the neighbourhood of 
L. Urmia as early as the beginning of the first millen- 
nium H.c. 

Dcioces, whom Herodotus (1. 96-100) accounts the 
founder of the Median Empire, appears in the Assyrian 
records only as a local chieftain. The real unifier of the 
Medes seems to have been Phraortes (Khshathnta, c. 
675 ~fi 53 U.C.). His son Cyaxares (Uvakhshtra, 625-585 
B.c.) conquered neighbouring territories and, in alliance 
with Nabopolussar of Babylon, defeated the Assyrians; 
Nineveh fell in 612 H.c. His empire included most of 
Iran, the northern territory once subject to Urartu, and 
Cappudocia ns far as the river I lulys. f )f its organization 
little is known. Astyages (lshtumcgu, 585-549 11.C.) 
extended his boundaries at the expense of Babylonia, but 
was defeated by his vassal Cyrus, and the Median Empire 
passed to the Persians. 

E. G. Klaubcr, Pnlitisch-religiOsr Texte au % der Sargonidenzeit 
191 j), K. W. Kuniu, Altesle Geschiihte der Medtr unit Perstr ( 19 . 14 ); 

. V. PrASck, Crest hichte der Metier uml Perstr (190b 10), I. M. 
lyuknnov. It tony a AUdii (1956); W. Cuhcjin, The Medes and Persians 
(igf>5). See also phrsia. M S D. 

MEDICINA PLINII, an extant compilation made 
(probably A.n. 300-50) from Pliny’s account, in books 
20-32 of the Naturalis Histona, of the plants and animals 
used for medicinal purposes. Marcellus Empiricus 
describes it as being the work of a second Pliny. This 
work has to be distinguished from a work commonly hut 
falsely ascribed to Plinius Valenanus, of which the first 
three books are a garbled version (6th or 7th c.) of the 
earlier work, while the last two books come from a 
different source. 

A. Oruiersfoni, In M edict nam Plum studio philologua (l mtuI, 1961). 

W L) K. 

MEDICINE. I. Non-rational Elements. Historians 
of Greek Medicine rightly stress its scientific charac- 
ter. 'l’hia goes far hack, for there are traces of science 
in the medical practice of the Homeric poems and the 
very earliest scientific works are medical. Nevertheless 
throughout antiquity and in every part of the ancient 
world other and lower types of Medicine were prevalent. 
Indeed, it is a remarkable fact that certain forms of non- 
rational medicine flourished more than ever at about the 
time that saw the rise of scientific medicine. No cultural 
element is so transmissible as irrational beliefs and prac- 
tices concerning disease. These are susceptible neither of 
logical arrangement nor of true historic treatment, nor 
can their sources be entirely separated from each other. 
Such material can only be discussed under artificial 
headings based on mere convenience. 

(a) References to practices on a very low anthropo- 
logical level are scattered through the literature of 
classical antiquity. Sympathetic, contagious, and imita- 
tive magic, the influence of rulers, priests, and the dead 
upon disease, and the various elements with which folk- 
lore deals are all represented. They were long ago 
collected and analysed by Sir J. G. Frazer in The Goldin 
Bough . 
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(h) Peculiar rites and helicfs are associated with the 
gathering of herbs in both early and late literature. 
T here are collections of them attached to the Inquiry into 
Plants of Theophrastus and embedded in the Natural 
History of Pliny.^ Some of these customs arc comparable 
to those in the Sanskrit Vedas. A fair case can be made 
for the existence of a stream of lndo-Gcrmanic Medicine 
Associated specially with herb remedies. Some of these 
practices persist among European peasants. ( See hotany, 
THEOPHRASTUS, PLINY THE BLUER.) 

(c) The Medicine of the New Testament is mainly 
that of possession by evil spirits. There is only n trace 
of demonism in the Old Testament and it is not pro- 
minent in classical writings until Christian times. Its 
presence often indicates Persian contacts. It is well 
illustrated in the writings of Philostratus. Its main 
source is probably Mesopotamian. ( See possession.) 

(d) All deities, both C'hthonic and Olympian, had 
healing powers. There was also, among the Greeks and 
later among the Romans, a tendency to the formation of 
cults ascribing such powers to deceased physicians. The 
most prominent of these cults was that of Asclepius. A 
whole lainily ol supernatural healers became associated 
with him. 1 1 is history has an extraordinarily close parallel 
in Egyptian civilization. (See asclf.pius.) 

(r) Essential to Asclepinn rites was ‘Incubation’, the 
temple-sleep and its accompanying dream. This, how- 
ever, neither originated with nor was peculiar to the cult. 
Throughout antiquity advice concerning disease and 
preservation of health was drawn from dreams which 
were held lo he sometimes curative. The Oneiromtua 
of Artcrnidorus (2nd c. A.D.) is an exposition of this. 
(See I Nf’L RATION.) 

(/) Dedication of votive models of affected parts, 
especially in Asdepian shrines, was a common practice. 
The model may bear a representation of the disease or an 
invocation to the deity or an indication of the remedy 
desired. Similar votives are found in ail civilizations. 
Modern votives are often indistinguishable fiom ancient. 
(See vo LIVE OEFETUNGS.) 

(g) Amulets and periapts, inscribed with prayers, 
invocations, charms, 01 signs of power, were suspended or 
tied to the person lo ward of! evil or effect cure. Specially 
common in the Western Empire was the ocular cachet — 
an inscribed clay tablet to he applied to the diseased eye. 
Identical practices still persist. (See amulets.) 

(/i) Magical incantations of syncretic origin were used 
against disease. Characteristic of these is the inclusion 
of foreign words of power, especially names of foreign 
divinities. Mosi records come from the later classical 
period (See magic.) 

(t) A peculiarity in Roman practice, not easily paral- 
leled, was the association of hodily parts and even 
sensations, symptoms, and diseases with their own 
specific deities. These tutelary beings needed propitia- 
tion according to the part or function afTeclcd. 

( j) There is an important body of herb-lore that is 
irrational but unassociated with 'superstitious' practices. 
Such is the diug list of Dioscondes. Only a minute 
percentage of his hundreds of herbs have the activities 
he ascribes to them. Yet these drug lists remained in use 
for centuries and generated the ancient hcrhals and the 
medieval and modern pharmacopoeias. ( See botany, 
IMOSCORIHKS 2.) 

(k) Apart from superstitious practices, Medicine in 
classical antiquity retained throughout certain relations 
to the current higher religion. (See § II.) 

II. 2. Relation to Rational. Religion and Philo- 
sophy. Celsus calls Hippocrates ‘the first who separated 
medicine from philosophy'. In fact the works of the 
Hippocratic Collection that date front the fifth and fourth 
centuries B.c. have definite philosophical affinities. Phis 


is true even of works which were written expressly in 
order to combat the function of philosophical presup- 
position in medical thought and practice. 

3. Among the ancients there were many who took the 

practical scientific attitude towards phenomena, re- 
garding them as explicable without recourse to divine 
powers. It is true that some of the ancient philosophers, 
scientists, and physicians occasionally used language 
borrowed from religious terminology ; hut their modes of 
explanation nevertheless remained rational and scientific. 
They excluded divine caprice from natural processes 
and insisted on the uniformity of nature. However, the 
fact that there is an overlap between the terminologies 
of religious, philosophical, and scientific discourse is 
one reason, among others, whv a translation into a 
modern language of the terminology of Greek Medicine 
is liable to he sometimes misleading. 

4. Greek scientific medicine was singularly free from 
magical and superstitious practices and beliefs. But al- 
though it was thus proof against the danger of religious 
influence there were other dangers against which it was 
not so weil protected. It is ironically significant that these 
dangers were the result of the insistent and radical ratio- 
nality of Greek medicine. Like other forms ol Greek 
science it was constantly prone to the temptation to pro- 
duce an axiomatic system based on first principles from 
which the body of the science could then be deductively 
derived. Early Hippocratic and later medical literature 
contains, in addition to clinical treatises, a good number 
of discussions on methodological problems. It is clear 
fiom these that in all periods of the history of Greek 
medicine the doctors had to argue against the adoption of 
philosophical presuppositions in then medical work. 
These discussions ranged from the filth century li.C. 
treatise De Vet ere Medicina to the works of obscure 
uuthors in very late antiquity. It is interesting to note 
that even those doctors who most vigorously argued 
against the introduction of philosophical postulates and 
methods into what ought to be an empirical science 
themselves too failed to resist the lure of a priori hypo- 
theses; thus, the author of De Vetere Medicina is only 
one amongst many who, W'lnle arguing against a priori 
methods, introduced at the same time theoretical presup- 
positions such as the humoral theory which can be shown 
to he closely linked with other physical-philosophical 
notions such ns those of the four elements. 

5. Greek Medicine also suffered from two other draw- 
backs: (a) the exaggerated authority accorded to their 
piedccessors by the ancient doctors. This is as true of 
the earlier period as it is of Galen and indeed of the 
inheritors of Greek medicine 111 the Middle Ages, (b) The 
attempt both in early and in later times to represent 
the doctrines of different doctors as belonging to unitary 
schools. 

6 . There was no unity of outlook among the earlier 
physicians, no ‘primitive Hippocratic doctrine', for 
which historians of Greek Medicine, following Galen, 
have vainly sought. From Hellenistic times, however, the 
philosophic differences that divided the medical world, 
though no more profound than before, are certainly 
more clearly visible. They are conventionally und some- 
what artificially treated under four 'schools’, known as 
the Dogmatists, Empirics, Methodists, and Pneuinatists, 
corresponding roughly to the philosophic sects Stoics, 
Epicureans, Sceptics, and Eclectics respectively. 

7. Galen (129-99), summator of ancient Medicine, 
borrowed ideas from all four medical schools and all 
four philosophic sects, inclining most to the Dogmatists 
and Stoics. Since he was not only a selective but also an 
extremely voluminous writer, it is not surprising that 
he was not always consistent. His inconsistency did not, 
however, lessen his influence and in his Uses of the bodily 
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parts of man he reached conclusions that determined 
medical thought for nearly a millennium and a half. 
He claims in that work that the organs are so well con- 
structed, and in such perfect relation to the functions to 
which they minister, thut it is impossible to imagine 
anything better. Following Aristotle's dictum that 
‘nature makes naught in vain’ ( Cael . 271 “33, 291 b i 3), he 
seeks to justify the form and structure of nil the organs, 
and of every part of every organ, with reference to the 
functions for which he believes they are destined. More- 
over, he considers that he can discover the end served by 
every part and requiring it to be constructed as it is. 

8 . Galen was the last active scientific intellect of 
antiquity. His teleological message, delivered in a world 
of Stoic determinism, carried the implication of the 
worthlessness of research. His doctrine demanded a 
priori solutions of all the problems of physiology. Galen 
himself was among the most important proponents of 
this teleological view. It seemed that, according to it, the 
world was worth exploring only to verify the hypothesis. 
He explored it, but his theory removed the motive for 
further exploration (see anatomy and juiysiology). His 
view fitted well with the Christian attitude and works by 
Galen were studied and respected throughout the Dark 
and Middle Ages. 

9. The writings of the ancient physicians before Galen 
had no association with the lower religious elements. This 
cannot be said for all the derivative works which appear 
after him. But there was one earlier cult which had a 
general relation to the practice, if not to the theory, of 
Medicine. It was by no accident that Asclepius became 
god of doctors as well as of patients. His worship, in its 
best presentation, had certain affinities with rational 
religion. It contained a psychological element that was of 
great value to rational practice. The physician’s attitude 
to Asclepius and that of Asclepius to Medicine is in- 
dicated in the famous Hippocratic Oath. It is not mis- 
leading to say that the normal relation of Medicine to the 
best side of the Asclepian cult was fairly near what it is to 
the current practice of religion in a settled modern society. 

111 . 10. Medical Status and Organization. The 
status of the Greek physician was at first not much above 
that of the higher craftsman. He carried his skill from 
town to town, establishing m each a workshop or surgery 
(larpriov). As nurses and assistants he had pupils bound 
by agreement, one form of which is the Hippocratic Oath. 
This was not a legal but a private contract ; for there was 
no licenciation. Medical status was raised by the Alexan- 
drian school, where for the first time there was systematic 
instruction. At Rome Medicine was originally the work 
of slaves or subordinates. In 46 fl.c. Julius Caesar gave 
citizenship to all who practised there. Thus status rose 
further and way was made for such physicians as Galen, 
the friend of emperors. 

1 1 . The earliest scientific teacher in Rome, who founded 
the first regular school there, was Asclepiades (q.v. 3) of 
Bithynia ( c . 40 B.c.). But schools, at first mere personal 
followings, combined at the beginning of the Christian 
era in the use of a meeting-place on the Esquiline. State- 
paid professors with public auditoria were available at 
Rome from the time of Vespasian (70-9). Subsidiary 
teaching centres were founded in other Italian towns and 
later in such transalpine centres as Marseille, Bordeaux, 
Arles, Nimes, Lyon, and Saragossa. 

12. State physicians existed in the time of Herodotus. 
We know little of their terms or duties. District physicians 
were early appointed in Italy and the custom spread to 
the provinces, beginning with the army and associated 
first with military valetudinana. Inscriptions show that 
such men were held in respect. In the army itself, 
however, the medical staff had status equivalent only to 
that of higher non-commissioned officers. 


1 3 . From the military valetudinarian it was no great step 
to the construction of similar institutions for the numerous 
imperial officials and their families in the provinces. 
Motives of benevolence came in and public hospitals were 
founded in many localities. The idea passed to Christian 
times. The pious foundation of hospitals for the sick and 
outcast in the Middle Ages is to be traced back to the 
Roman vale tud inaria. The first charitable institution of 
this kind concerning which we have clear information 
was established at Rome in the fourth century by a 
Christian lady of whom we learn from St. Jerome. 

IV. 14. Clinical Theory. There are sufficient com- 
mon features in the practice of antiquity to make possible 
a general sketch, despite differing individual doctrinal 
allegiances throughout, and changes in the different 
periods. 

15. First of all, and without any theory, there comes 
to every physician the duty of observation. His first 
question must be ‘How ill is this patient?’ We see the 
ancient physician at this task of observation in his records 
of actual cases. The most remarkable of these are the 
forty-two in the Hippocratic Collection, evidently from a 
practitioner’s day- to-day note-book (Epidemics). They 
arc models of succinct record, and are without any 
attempt at diagnosis or prognosis. Among them the 
modern physician can discern clearly a case of diphtheria, 
and examples of the ‘typhoid state’, and of ‘Cheyne- 
Stokes breathing’. All forty-two cases were gravely ill and 
the majority died. 

16. An outstanding feature of ancient Medicine is stress 
on foreknowledge of the course of the sickness. ‘It is most 
excellent for a physician to cultivate pronoia. Since he 
foreknows and foretells the past, present, and future . . . 
men would have confidence to entrust themselves to his 
care. ... By an early forecast in each case he can tend 
aright those who have a chance to survive and by fore- 
seeing who will die ... he will escape blame’ (Pro- 
gnostic). Promna is not quite our prognosis, which, 
however, it includes. It means knowing things about a 
patient without being told them. A great pronoia is the 
description of the signs of death, known still as the 
Hippocratic facies : 

‘The physician should observe thus in acute diseases. 
First, the face of the patient, if it be like to those m 
health, and especially to itself, for this would be the best 
of all ; but the more unlike to this, the worse; such would 
be these: sharp nose, hollow eyes, collapsed temples; 
ears cold, contracted, and with their lobes turned out; 
skin about the face rough, distended, and parched ; colour 
greenish or dusky. If it be so at the beginning and if this 
cannot be explained by other symptoms, inquiry should 
be made whether he has been sleepless; whether he be 
purged; whether he is suffering from hunger. If any of 
these be admitted the danger may be reckoned so far the 
less and it may be judged in a day and a night if the 
appearance proceed from these. But if none of these exist 
and the symptoms do not subside in that time, be it 
known for certain that death 19 nigh’ (Prognostic). 

17. After his pronoia the physician must consider the 
nature of the condition he is to treat. Most ancient 
medical works pass lightly over theories of disease. 
Nevertheless treatment to be rational must have some 
theoretical basis. The usual doctrine was simple. Just 
as matter was made of the four elements, so the human 
body was made of their surrogates, the four cardinal 
fluids or humours, Blood, Phlegm, Yellow Bile, and 
Black Bile (melancholy). Health meant that the humours 
were blended harmoniously; sickness that they were in 
disharmony. A determinant of health was the innate heat, 
which wa9 greatest in youth, when most fuel is needed, 
and declined with age. Its abdication is death. The 
supporter of the innate heat is the pneuma (or pneumata) 
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which circulatc(s) in the vessels. ( See anatomy and 
physiology.) 

18. Disease must be treated by rectifying any dis- 
harmony of the humours. Happily these have a natural 
tendency to equilibrium and, left to themselves, are likely 
to reach that state. This is the ‘Hippocratic’ doctrine of 
Nature as the healer of diseases , vouatnv tfruois it} rpos, the 
Vis medicatrix naturae of the later Latin writers and of 
the present day. It was ridiculed by the more active — 
and more dangerous — practitioners as a ‘meditation on 
death’. 

19* The actual process by which the humours come 
into harmony is pepsis (Latin coctu i, later elaborated as 
a scries of ‘digestions’). The turning-point at which 
pepsis is complete is the crisis, a term which still bears 
some of its original medical meaning. The crisis was 
expected on certain days. The physician must bring his 
remedies to bear especially at the critical time. 

V. 20. Treatment. Disturbance in the balance of the 
humours was, however, only the immediate cause of 
disease. There were more remote factors which the 
physician needed to study. Iniudieious modes of life, ex- 
posure to climatic changes, and tile like could be directly 
corrected. For such disturbances as could not be healed 
on these preventive lines various therapeutic measures 
were available. 

21. After rest and quiet the central factor in treatment 
is dietetics, concerning which there are exceedingly elaho- 
late details. An entire book is devoted to the preparation 
and uses of barley-water! The general principles of 
dietetics, especially related to fevers, are substantially 
those of the present day. The physician also had at his 
disposal a varietv of physical remedies — baths, inunc- 
tions, clysters, etc. He employed cupping and bleeding 
too frequently. 

22. Until later times the ancient physician w as no great 
user of drugs except, we may note, in the treatment of 
diseases of women ; from works on these the greater part of 
the 300 constituents of the pharmacopoeia of the IIippo- 
ciauc Collection are derived. At first drugs were given 
by themselves — they were ‘simples’. From Alexandrian 
times onward prescriptions were liable to heeome very 
elaborate. 'The prescription of a Theme by Andro- 
machus, physician to Nero and the first to bear the title 
Arduater , was one of the longest on record. About one- 
third of the herbs employed in a modem pharmacopoeia 
bear names known to the Greek physicians. 

23. The general fine of treatment — surgery excepted — 
was not very unlike that of an intelligent and rather con- 
servative English country practitioner of about a century 
and a half ago. (For surgical resources of the ancients see 
surgery.) The ancient physician was, perhaps, a little less 
confident than his eighteenth-century successor, a little 
more cautious, a little more conscious of his helpless- 
ness. 

24. Few medical works have had the influence of the 
great Aphorisms, a series of very brief generalizations by a 
highly experienced physician many ol whose conclusions 
have been confirmed by later ages, some passing into 
medical commonplaces, others becoming popular pro- 
verbs. The work is included in the Hippocratic Collec- 
tion but cannot be even approximately dated. The 
meaning of the first Aphorism is misrepresented by its 
usual truncated quotation. In depressing completeness 
it runs: 'Life i9 short and the Art long, the occasion 
urgent, experience deceptive, and decision difficult; yet 
not only must the physician be ready to do his duty but 
patient, attendants, and circumstonces must co-operate 
if there is to be u cure.* 

VI. 25. Material and Literary Sources. Of material 
remains the most impressive are Asclepian sites excavated 
at Epidaurus, Cos, Pergamum, Athens, Rome, and else- 


where. There is a doctor’s house and nursing-home at 
Pompeii. Numerous instruments have been found at 
Pompeii and at mony other places. Vase-paintings have 
yielded much information, especially forh\gicnc, bathing 
customs, athletics, etc. Sanitation is superbly repre- 
sented by the aqueducts, water-supply, and drainage- 
systems of Rome. There are remains of military hospitals 
in the Empire, of which the best known are those at 
Novacsium and Vetera ( Neuss and Xanten on the Rhine 
frontier) in lower Germany and at Aquae Ilelvcticac 
( Baden in Switzerland). In the latter numerous instru- 
ments were found. Many inscribed stone stamps used 
for impressing ointments, especially for diseases of the 
eyes, with name of maker and directions for use have 
been found in the western provinces. 

26. The fund of Greek manuscripts is very large and 
is inadequately explored. Latin manuscripts containing 
versions and translations from Greek also yield informa- 
tion. The papyri are disappointing, but among them is a 
substantial fragment of the otherwise unknown historical 
work of Menon, pupil of Aristotle, giving views of some 
early doctors. There are also papyri illuminating the 
herbal tradition. Information is accumulating of works 
lost in the original but surviving in versions in Arabic, 
Hebrew, and Syriac manuscripts. 

27. Light is cast on practice by innumerable allusions 
in literary texts. Heregwe consider only technical litera- 
ture, which is so extensive that no one would claim to 
have studied the whole closely; there are modern critical 
editions of only about a half. Best explored is the Hippo- 
cratic Collection, but it is complete in no edition after 
Line’s (1839-61) and for many of its members we still 
depend on this. Of Galen’s writings and pseudepigrapha 
only a small percentage is critically edited, and we still 
depend substantially upon an inferior edition completed 
in 1833. 

28. For the earliest stratum of rational Medicine we 
have only the fragments of the pre-Socratic philosophers, 
notably those of Pythagoras, Alcmaeon, Heraclitus, 
Empedocles, Anaxagoras, and Democritus. For the fifth 
century there are several works in the Hippocratic 
Collection and fragments of several other medical 
writers. For the fourth century there is the bulk of the 
Hippocratic Collection, one work in which can be 
ascribed to Polybus, son-in-law of Hippocrates. 7 ’here 
are also many relevant passages in the works of Plato, 
Aristotle, and Theophrastus. Specially interesting are 
fragments of the physician Diodes, contemporary with 
or a little older than Aristotle. 

29. Of the earlier Alexandrian period there are frag- 
ments of Herophilus and Erasistratus, the poems on drugs 
by Nicander, and fragments of a number of herbalists 
and others. The later Alexandrians arc more happily re- 
presented by Cclsus On medical matters { in Latin from a 
Greek original), by finely illustrated texts of the herbal 
of Crateuas (c. 80 B.C.), of a commentary on the Dis- 
locations of the Hippocratic Collection (c. a.d. 50), of 
Dioscorides On materia mcdica{c. a.d. 60), and of Soranus 
On fractures and bandaging and On obstetrics ( c . 2nd c. a.d.). 
There are also fragments of the first Greek practitioner 
in Rome, the ‘methodist’ Asclepiadcs (q.v. 3) of Bithynia, 
and others. 

30. Writers after Galen were numerous and mostly 
inferior. Important historically are the fourth- and 
fifth-century Latin translations of Dioscorides and of 
works both of the Hippocratic and of the Galenic corpus. 
Interesting for the soundness of its physiology is Ncme- 
sius, Bishop of Emesa, On the nature of man (c. 400). 
Solid derivative source-books are those of Orihasius 
(325-403), Aetius (c. 550), Paul of Aegma (625-90), and 
Alexander of Tralles (525-605). The last still shows some 
spark of originality but much superstition. 
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31. Of Latin works that On acute and chrome diseases 
by Caelius Aurclianus, a Numidian of the fifth century, is 
interesting both linguistically and as the only complete 
Methodist* work. Among the more bizarre survivals are 
the medical verses of Quintus Serenus Sammonicus 
which introduce that word of power Abracadabra ; the 
popular, irrational but also non-superstitious herbal of 
'Apuleius Platonicus Madaurcnsis' known in scores of 
early illustrated manuscripts; and the disgusting Sextus 
Placitus Papyriensis On drugs from animals. On the 
lowest level is Marcellus Empiricus of Bordeaux ( c . A.D. 
400), whose semi-insane assembly of folly and super- 
stition is a happy hunting-ground for folklorists. 

VII. 32. Modern Criticism. Nineteenth-century 
scholarship produced an account of the origin and course 
of ancient Medicine that accorded substantially with the 
views of the ancient physicians from the third century 
onward as to the history of their art. The ancient tradi- 
tion was modified but not fundamentally altered. Despite 
the difficulty in identifying the ‘genuine* works of 
Hippocrates it was persistently held that from the older 
elements in the Hippocratic Collection a fairly coherent 
doctrinal system could be deduced, which was treated 
under the (sometimes admittedly conventional) name of 
'Hippocrates’. The figure and part of the personal 
history of the ‘Father of Medicine* were substantially 
retained. 

33. Work of the last few decades calls for a funda- 
mental change in this attitude. A middle way is impossible. 
The controversy turns primarily on the figure of Hippo- 
crates (c. 400 b.c.) and upon the question of his share in 
the so-called 'Hippocratic Collection*, which took its 
first form in the third century b.c. (See iiippocrates.) 

34. The ‘Hippocratic’ works, even of the older stratum 
in that collection, contain differences in outlook as great 
as those between Socrates and Anaxagoras. Parts of the 
‘Collection’ are separated from each other by centuries 
in time and were written under widely different social 
and geographical conditions. To attribute all or many 
of their doctrines, or of the works that contain them, 
to a conventionalized ‘Hippocrates’ conserves nothing 
but confusion. Moreover, archaeological, textual, and 
historical investigation combine to render untenable the 
traditional account of the life of the 'Father of Medicine’ 
even in a greatly modified form. 

35. It has been assumed in this article that scientific 
Medicine did not take shape first with Hippocrates ; that 
it was not originally connected with Cos or with the 
cult of Asclepius either at Cos or elsewhere; that 1 we 
know almost nothing of Hippocrates except the approxi- 
mate period of his life, and that he was regarded by his 
immediate successors as one — but only one — of several 
distinguished physicians of his age; that we have no 
evidence of the existence of any work by Hippocrates, 
and that we have some evidence that no work by him 
exists. These are negative conclusions; the positive are 
incorporated in §§ III, IV, and V. This critical attitude 
affects neither the value of the Greek picture of the ideal 
physician, nor the view that such qualities were to be 
found among the ancients, nor the inspiration and beauty 
of the ‘Hippocratic’ mode of life. 

For the complete Hippocratic Collection and Gnlcnic writings 
the reader must still rely on the editions ol E. Littrd (10 vols (J 1831- 
62) and C. G. Kiihn (20 voU., 1821-33). The collection of general 
information on Greek Medicine in F. Adams, The Seven Books qf 
Paul of Aegtna(2 vols., 1844-7), is still unexcelled. The best modem 
Hippocrates, by W. H. S. Jones and E. T. Withington (Loeb 
Library, 4 vols., 1922-31), is imperfect, as is H. Kuhlwcin and J. 
llbcrp, Hippocratis Optra Omnia (2 vols., 1894-1902). The Corpus 
Methearum Latinorum contains several useful volumes. The progress 
of the Corpus Medicontm Graecoram m negligible. Works of other 
individual authors arc given in the article under their names. 

Charles Singer, Greek Biology and Greek Medicine (1922) ■ Werner 
Jaeger LhokUs von K ary s toe (1938). Arturo CastigHoni, A History qf 
Medicine 2 (1958); H. E. Sigcnat, A Hutory qf Medicine vol. u (1961); 


M- H Cohen and I. E. Drabkin, A Source Book m Greek Science * 
(1058); L. Edelsiein, Greek M. Sel. Papers (1967). 

L. Edelstein, 'Greek Medicine in Relation to Religion and 
Magic’, Dull, qf the Jnst. qf Hist, of Mid. v (U.S.A. 1937). 201, 
and ‘Hippocrates’ in PW, Suppl. vi (1935), 1290 ff.; W. A.*Hcidd r 
The Heroic Age qf Science (U.S.A.. 1933); M. Neuburger. Hutory of 
Medicine (2 vols., 1910-25); O. Weinreich, Antike Heilungnvundcr 
(1909); E. J. and L. Edelstein, Asclepius ( 2 vols., U.S.A., 1946). See 
also references and bibliography under hiitochatis (2), etc. 

T. Meyer, Geschtchte des rtimuchen Aerztestandes (1907). 

Ch. Darcmberg, La Mfdecine, histoire et doctrine (1863) and Histoire 
des sciences medicates (1870). T. Clifford Allbutt, Greek M. in Rome 
(1921); A. J. brock, Greek M. (1929); J. Scarborough, Roman M. 

(19^). 

Important communications between 1911 and 1919 are liRtcd by 
F. E. Kind in Rursinn, Jahresb. 1919, and alter that in the biblio- 
graphies ol Isis and the Mitteilungen zur Gesch. der Med. und dtr 
JVafunuureri.rr.Afl/fen. Miriam Drabkin, 'A Select bibliography of 
Greek and Roman Medicine’, Bull. Hist. Med. 1942, 399 ff. 

The Greek MSS. are indexed in H- Diels, Die Handschnften der 
antikcn Aerzte (2 vols., 1905-6). 

§ VII. Max l'ulilcnz, Ihppokrates und die Begrtindung der tuissen- 
schofthchen Medi in (1938). L. Edelstein, JIEPI AEPQN und 
die Sammlunc 'der hippokraltschen Srhriften (1931); O. Temlcin, 
'Geschichte aes Hippakratismus* in Kyhlos iv. r, 19. C. S.; A. W. 

MEDIOLAN(I)UM, modern Milan , founded c. 396 
b.c. on or near the site of Etruscan Melpum (Pliny, 
HN 3. 125) by the Insubres (q.v.), came under Roman 
control temporarily in 222, permanently in 194 B.c. 
(Polyb. 2. 34; Livy 5. 34; 34. 46). It obtained Latin rights 
in 89, Roman citizenship in 49 b.c. Under the Empire, as 
mumcipium and later as cohmui , it grew steadily. The 
principal north Italian road-centre, Mediolanum ulti- 
mately became the capital of the Western Empire. The 
frequent presence of the imperial court, especially in the 
fourth century, contributed to its prosperity; but, 
centrally situated in the fertile plain of Cisalpine Gaul 
(q.v.), it was independently important. After 300 Medio- 
lanum was the scat of the governor of Liguria, the prae- 
torian prefect, and the vicar of Italy. Attila (452), Odoacer 
(476), Theodoric (493), Uraia who sacked it (539), and 
Alboin (569) successively captured Mediolanum. Its 
fumed bishop Ambrose (374-97) established its ecclesi- 
astical independence. The Emperors Didius Julianua 
and Geta were born there. 

Strabo 5. 211; Furrnn. y. 27; Aur. Viet Cats. 39; Procop. Gath. 
2. 8. A. Colombo, Lombardia Humana (lyjy). E. T. S. 

MEDON (Mebuiv), name of several mythological persons, 
the only one of importance being the herald in the 
Odyssey > who warns Penelope of the suitors’ plot against 
Telcmachus (4. 677 ff.) and is spared by Odysseus (22. 
357 IT )- 

MEFITIS, Italian goddess of sulphurous vapours 
arising from the ground (Verg. Acn. 7. 84 and Servius 
there); hence her temple at Cremona was outside the 
walls (Tac. Hist. 3. 33), though in Rome her grove 
was on the Esquiline (Varro, Ling. 5. 49). There are 
indications that her cult extended throughout Italy, but 
especially in the central (the most volcanic) regions. 

Wir.sowu, RK 246; Latte, RR 190. 

MEGACLES, son of Alcmaeon, of the family of the 
Alcmaeonidae (q.v.) at Athens. He was the successful 
suitor ot Agariste, daughter of Cleisthenes (q.v. 2), tyrant 
of Sicyon (perhaps in 575 B.c.). Later he appears ns head 
of the faction known as the Paraloi, in opposition to the 
Pedieis, led by Lycurgus, and the Hyperakrioi or Diakrioi, 
newly formed by Pisistratus (q.v.). These factions were 
named after regions of Attica, the Paralia or south, the 
Pedion or plain of Athens, and the Diakria or north-enst, 
but the extent of the connexion is not agreed. When 
Pisistratus made himself tyrant ( c . 560), Megacles com- 
bined with Lycurgus to expel him, but presently, 
worsted in renewed strife with Lycurgus, helped him to 
a second tyranny, in return for a promise to marry his 
daughter Coesyra. The marriage, however, led to a 
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further quarrel and Pi&istratus again retired before a 
combination of the other two factions (r. 556). Nothing 
later is recorded ot Megacles : if he survived till Pisistratus’ 
third and final usurpation (e. 546), he was then banished 
with the rest of his family. lie was father of Cleisthencs 
(q.v. 1) and Hippocrates, the father-in-law of Xanthippus 
(q.v. 1) and grandfather of Pericles. 

R. J. llopper, USA 1961, 180 ff. T J. C. 

MEGALOPOLIS (q ixcyuXr} noXis : the compound form 
is Latin) was founded by Epammondas between 370 and 
362 U.C. as the centre of the Arcadian Confederacy. Most 
of the Arcadians (excluding the NE. and E. Arcadian 
towns) and the Sciritcs of the Laconian borderland be- 
came its citizens; forty villages were completely or 
partially abandoned (Paus. 8. 27. 3-4). It lav in a plain, 
through which the headwaters of the Alphcus and 
Eurotas flow, and was therefore a centre of communica- 
tions. It was one of the largest cities of Peloponnesus, and 
many of its buildings have been excavated, including the 
Thersilion, where the Arcadian federal assembly met, 
and a huge theatre. 

Megalopolis was often hard pressed bv Sparta, and 
suffered from the lukewarmness or hostility of other 
Arcadian cities and the centrifugal tendencies of the 
mountaineers. It consistently took the Macedonian side 
in the fourth century. I11 235 its tyrant Lydiadas (q.v.) 
abdicated and introduced Megalopolis into the Achaean 
Confederacy (Polyh. 2. 44. 5), in which it subsequently 
played a leading part under Pliilopoemen. The last great 
Megalopolitan was Polybius the historian. In Roman 
times Megalopolis became an ordinary provincial town 
(Stiabo 388). 

Pnm 8.27 30 2 , Diod i«f. 7 z P K, (//. ill i 288 H Excavations 
at Megalopolis , l8yo 1 (British School ar Alliens), Iv Hechter, Das 
Theater m Megalopolis (1931) T J D.; R. J. H. 

MEGARA was a town on the isthmus of Corinth, 
situated in a fertile but narrow plain between Mts. 
Geranea, Oiihaeron, and Ccrata, which separated it from 
Corintlua, Hocotia, and Attica respectively. Its com- 
munications with the Corinthian Gulf were difficult, hut 
it had good harbouis on the Sai 0111c Gulf, and it was of 
sonic importance as a land of passage between Pelopon- 
nesus and central Greece. See Hammond, BSA 1954, 
103 ff., ‘The Main Road from Hocotia to the Peloponnese 
through the Northern Megatid’. 

It was held m antiquity that Megara had once been 
part of the heritage ot the rulers of Attica, until after the 
death of the Athenian king Codrus, when Megara was 
‘Donzed’ to form one State from a number of villages. 
Between 730 and 550 B.c. Megara displayed consider- 
able colonizing activity. On this problem, the relations of 
Megara and Corinth, and the process of Donzation, see 
Ilammond, ibid. 92 ff., 'The lleracuni nt Perachora and 
Corinthian Encroachment’. Its chief daughtei -cities were 
Megara Ilyblaea in Sicily, Chalccdon and Byzantium on 
the Bosporus, and Heraclea Pontica in Bithynia. To 
this period we may also assign the rise of its extensive 
woollen industry. But c. 600 u.c. it came under the rule 
of a tyrant (ree tufagunes 1). The large fountain-house 
associated with his name has recently been excavated, 
BCH 1058, 688 ff. Megara subsequently fell a prey to 
domestic strife. Consequently it lost its western region, 
the Pcraca Chora, to Corinth, and Salamis to Athens. 
Shortly before 500 it joined the Peloponnesian League, 
and it played its full part in the Persian Wars. After 460 
it became a bone of contention between Athens and 
Corinth, and an attempt by Pericles to starve it into 
surrender by the 'Megarian Decree’, which laid an 
embargo upon its Aegean and Pontic trade (432), was an 
important contributory cause of the Peloponnesian War. 


In the fourth century it generally contrived, despite its 
position, to remain detached from the inter-city w’arfare 
of the period, and it recovered its caily prosperity. It 
allied itself with Athens against Thilip, but in the 
Hellenistic period it relapsed into obscurity. Megara was 
the temporary seat of the Socralic school of philosophers 
and is commonly believed to have been the home of the 
poet Theognis (q.v. 1). Eur the Mcganan school of sculp- 
tors in the fourth century, sec C. Picard, Manuel 
d'archeolugie grecque iii (1948). 

I 1 (jT. 1 111 Q40 ff. K 1. i lighhurger, 77m* History and Ciri/itn- 
tion of Ancient Megara (tJ.S.A. 1927) 

M C..H J. 11. 

MEGARA HYBLAEA, on the east coast of Sicily some 
14 miles north of Syracuse, was founded by Megarian 
colonists who had previously failed to establish them- 
selves at Trolilon and Thapsos ncaiby. The traditional 
foundation-date, 728 u.c., has been called in question by 
the discovery of pottery remains supposedly cat her than 
the earliest Syracusan material, and the alternative 750 
b.c. has been proposed. 

The citv’s proximity to Syracuse conditioned its 
history. After flourishing for some 250 years, during 
which time it colonized Selinus (q.v.), it was destroyed 
by Gelon (q.v.) in 483 u.c. (Thuc. 6. 4. 1-2). The firm 
date is a valuable terminus ante quem for the archaeology 
of Greek Sicily. Restored under 7 'imoleon, to whose 
generation remains of a small Doric temple ( ? of Aphro- 
dite 1 ) may be attributed, Megara prospered in the third 
century but was again destroyed in 214 B.c. by Marcellus 
(q.v. 1: Livy 24. 35). Some occupation continued, how- 
ever, at least to the end of the republican period. 

Hdrard, Bib}, tapagr. 6s ff., lor earlier literature; I Tlayet, fttudes 
d'archeologtv classiquc 1 (1955-/)), 23 H , G. Vallet uinl K Villaid, 
Meguru livbluea 11 (1964), iv (lyhh) Exraviiiion report*. Villnrd and 
Vallet, Melanges d'ar eh. 1 951-64, LiCH 1952, z8y II. ; slc also KiincnAn? 
1058, 100 11 A. CJ. W. 

MEGARIAN SCHOOL, THE, founded at an uncer- 
tain date by Eucleides (q.v. 1) of Megara, the companion 
of Socrates and a somewhat older contemporary of 
Plato’s. It is nor known what form the school took, but it 
seems probable that it was not a corporate body and it 
does not appear to have survived as a school for long 
after the immediate successors of Eucleides. It adopted 
the doctrines of Parmenides and the Eleatics. Its mem- 
bers seem to have used this doctrine primarily as a basis 
for criticism of other schools. They developed a reputa- 
tion for their skill in dialectical argument and were 
known for the invention of some ingenious sophisms. 
There arc some indications also of contributions to 
ethical theory, but the exact nature of these is uncertain. 

See LOGIC G. C Field, Plato and his Contemporaries (1930), ch. 12 ; 
W. and M. Kncale, The Development of Logic (1962). G. C. F. 

MEGASTHENES ( e . 350-290 b.c.), an Ionian who 
served on several embassies, 302-291, sent by Selcucus I 
to the court of the Indian king, Chandragupta (known to 
the Greeks ns Sandrocottus), founder of the Maurya 
Empire in north India. Following a treaty between the 
two kingdoms in 302 Megasthenes paid several visits 
to Chandragupta’s capital, Pataliputra, and acquired a 
knowledge of the districts between the Indus and the 
Ganges. 'Phis first-hand experience of Indian culture and 
topography was embodied in a history (’/ySuca) in four 
books; hook 1 dealt with the geography, including 
peoples and cities, books 2 and 3 the system of govern- 
ment, the functional classification of the citizens and 
religious customs, and book 4 the archaeology, history, 
and legends. Megasthenes* work appeared at a time when 
Western interest in India had been stimulated by the 
campaigns of Alexander and his successors. Despite a 
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credulous acceptance of fables and inaccuracy of observa- 
tion it provided the fullest account of India so far known 
to the Greeks, and together with the lesser works of the 
historians of Alexander’s expedition was the source for 
many centuries of the Western world’s knowledge of 
that country. It was extensively used by Strabo and was 
the chief source of Arrian’s 'IoSl/oI ; and its contents were 
handed down to inter geographers and historians. 

FGrll ui C. 715; Cambridge History of India, vol. 1 (1022). cup. 

ch. if». c;. L. fi. 

MEIDIAS, potter, in Athens, late fifth century 11.C. 
The ‘Meidias painter’ who painted for him has a sweet, 
rich style, often used white for flesh, and added gold for 
ornaments. 

J. D Ilcazlcy, Attach e Vasenmuler { iqjs), 45y, W. Ilahluiid, Du 
Vasen urn Mtdias (igjo). 

MELA (1), Pomponius (PW 104), of Tingentera (near 
Gibraltar), wrote under Gaius (a.d. 37-41) or early in 
Claudius’ reign, a geographical survey in Latin of the 
inhabited world ( De C7 wrographui) in three hooks. He 
describes (book 1) the earth’s division into north and 
south hemispheres, and five zones (two habitable, the 
southern being an island of Antic h than e s ) ; then the rela- 
tive positions and boundaries of the three continents, 
surrounded by Ocean, which indented it by four seas, the 
Caspian (erroneously regarded as connected with the 
Northern Ocean), Persian Gulf, Red Sea, Mediterranean ; 
then countries, Gibraltar Straits-Kgypt, Palestine— 
Euxine; (book 2) Scythia, Thrace, Macedonia, Greece, 
Italy; south Gaul, Spain; then all the Mediterranean 
islands; then (book 3) the outer coasts of Spain, Gaul, 
Germany, unknown north Europe, and east Asia; British 
Isles, Thule, India, Persian Gulf, Red Sea; Ethiopians; 
west Africa. Inner Europe is neglected, so 19 inner though 
known Asia. Africa is all north of the equator. The work 
was a popular summary, with lists of names, hut no 
mathematical details or distances, though there are some 
details of physical nature, climate, and customs of lands. 
Mela’s idea of the known world is roughly that of Straho. 

Tfxt. C Frick (18H0). Cf. Ii Ikinbiiry, Hist. Anc. Geoe (iR7y), 
ii. 352 ft. , Thomson, Hat- Anc G cog 225 f. K. II. W. 

MELA (2), Lucius ( ?) Annauus, youngest son of Seneca 
the rhetorician, and father of Lucan, was cques and 
financier. Claiming Lucan’s property after his death in 
the Pisonian conspiracy of a.d. 65, he was himself impli- 
cated and committed suicide (Tac. Ann. 16. 17). 

F. P. P. 

MELAMPUS (MtAdfnrovs) (1), prophet, using the voices 
of birds and reptiles for divination, missionary of 
Dionysus (post-Horncric tradition), and ancestor of the 
prophetic clan of the Melampodidae. Three principal 
stories are told of him. (a) Serpents licked his ears, and 
he became able to understand the speech of all creatures 
(schol. Od. 11. 290; Kustath. 1685, 25). ( b ) His brother 
Bias wished to marry Pero, whose father Neleus de- 
manded as bride-price the cattle of Iphidus son of 
Phylacus, which had been taken by him from Neleus’ 
mother Tyro. Mclampus undertook to get them, was 
caught and imprisoned, but so impressed his gaoler by 
foreseeing the fall of a roof, which he had heard of from 
the wood-worms, that Iphiclus, hearing of it, promised 
him the cattle if Mclampus could discover why he was 
childless. By questioning a vulture, Mclampus dis- 
covered that Iphiclus’ father had unwittingly worked a 
charm of impotence against him. All was thus settled 
satisfactorily (Od. 11. 287 ff. and scholia), (c) He cured 
die daughters of Proetus (q.v.) of their madness. 

Sec further Wolff in Roscher’g Lexikon, s.v., l’ley in PIV, «.v., 
and art. divination. H. J. R. 


MELAMPUS (2), (3rd c. b.c.), author of two extant 
works on divination, Ilepi naAptLi/ fiavrurijs (vd. H. Diels, 
Ahh. Perl. Akad. 1907) and Ilepi eXaioiy tou oiufiaros (cd. 
J. G. F. Franz, Scnptores Physiognomoniae Ve teres, 1780). 

MELANIPPIDES, dithyrambic poet, of Melos. The 
*S 'uda distinguishes two poets of the name, but there 
was probably only one, who was active from c. 480 li.c. 
to his death at the court of Perdiccas of Maccdon (Suda 
s.v. MeAavtinTtby]^). Ills fame is attested by Xenophon 
(Mem. 1 . 4. 3). I le altered the structure of the Dithyramb 
by introducing dvajinAal, or lyric solos, instead of the 
antistiophc (Anst. Rh. 3. 9) and is mentioned by Phcre- 
crates (fr. 145) as the lirst corrupter of the art of music 
(see music, § 10). His scanty remains arc of a Danaides, a 
Marsyas , in which Athena flings away her flute in disgust 
because of it9 effect on her cheeks (fr. 3), and a Persephone. 
Meleager included some poems of his in his Garland 
(Anth. Pal. 4. 1.7) and calls them Hymns. 

Tfxt. Paue, Poet. Mel. Hr. 102-5. 

CniTiriSM. l > ickard-Cainbiiage-Webstcr, - fJifAvrrt 7 M& i , 30 ff 

C . M. n. 

MELANIPPUS, in mythology, one of the Theban 
champions opposed to the Seven (cf. adrastus; Aesch. 
Sept. 414 and often). He was one of the Sparti (cf. 
Cadmus) by descent (ibid.) : in Aeschylus he defends the 
Gate of Proetus against Tydeus (q.v.). Ilia father was 
Astacus. He succeeded in wounding Tydeus mortally, 
but the latter with a final effort killed him and, in dying, 
asked for the head of his opponent. This was brought 
him by Amphiaraus, w'hu hated him, or Capaneus, and 
he gnawed it. Thereupon Athena, who had intended to 
make him immortal for his valour, turned away in horror 
and Tydeus died. The scene, with Athena leading the 
personified Athanasia by the hand, is found on two nud- 
fiftli-century Attic vases (see J. D. Bcazley, JUS 1947, 
1 ff.)- 

See A pnllod. 3 75-6, Stat. Thtb. 8. 71O IT For McliimppUb' 

cult see Farticll, Hero-Cults, 335. H J K. 

MELANTHIUS (1) (5th c. b.c.), a minor tragic poet of 
Athens, who wrote an elegiac poem in honour of C’imon 
(Plot. Gun. 4). The comic poets attack his gluttony, 
effeminacy, and other defects (Ath. 8. 343 c). One of his 
plays was a Medea. 

TGF 760. A. W. P.-C. 

MELANTHIUS (2) (4th c. b.c.), painter. Pupil of 
Pnmphilus (q.v. t), whom he probably succedced as head 
of the Sicyoman school. The picture of Aristratus in his 
victorious chariot was painted by ‘all those about MeJan- 
thius' including Apelles; no other work by him is 
mentioned. Apelles admitted his superiority in composi- 
tion. He wrote on painting, and said that works of art, 
like characters, should show a certain stubbornness and 
harshness (in contrast to Apelles’ boasted ‘charm’). 

T. Ii. L. W. 

MELANTHIUS (3) (r. 350-270 n.c.) is known from a 
quotation in the lexicon of Harpocration to have pub- 
lished an Atthis in two or more books towards the end of 
the third century. He also wrote, perhaps ns an exegetes, 
a special work on the Elcusinian mysteries. 

FGrll in 13 . 326. G. L II. 

MELEAGER (MeXcaypos) (1), in mythology, son of 
Oeneus (q.v.), or of Ares (Hyg. Fab. 14. 16; 171. i), 
and the former’s wife Althaea. His story is told in two 
different forms, the Homeric and the non-Homcric; the 
former is typical epic, the latter typical folk-talc with the 
motif of a life-token (Stith Thompson, E 765. 1. 2). In 
the former he is a valiant warrior, whose aid is desperately 
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needed when the Curetes (q.v.) attack Calydon. Being 
angry with his mother, who had cursed him ‘for the 
6laymg of her brother* {Iliad 9. 567; see the whole 
passage), he refused to defend the city, till at last he 
yielded to the entreaties of his wife Cleopatra, daughter 
of Idas (q.v.) and Marpessa. Homer also says (ibid. 
533 ff-) that Oeneus forgot to sacrifice to Artemis, and 
she therefore sent a great wild boar to ravage the country ; 
Meleager then gathered huntsmen and hounds from 
many cities nnd killed the boar. Elsewhere ( 7 /. 2. 642) 
it is mentioned in passing that lie was dead by the time 
of the Trojan War, but nothing is said of the manner of 
his death. In the Ehoiai (fr. 135, 12 Rzach) Meleager is 
killed by Apollo in battle with the Curetes; the text is 
very fragmentary, but cf. Pans. 10. 31. 3. This, then, 
continues the Homeric or normal heroic tradition. The 
other story cannot be traced further back than Phry- 
nichus (q.v. 1) the tragedian (lr. 6 Nnuck, from Paus. ibid. 
4). As told by later writers (e.g. Apollod. 1. 65 ff.; 
ultimately from Euripides’ M Heatin' ?) it runs thus. 
When the boar-hunt began, Ataianla (q.v.) was the first 
to wound the beast. Meleager, who loved her, adjudged 
her the spoils when he himself killed the boar. His 
mother’s brothers tried to take them from her and 
Meleager killed them. Althaea then had recourse to her 
power over his life. Shortly after his birth, the Moirai 
had come to the room and said that he should live until 
a brand then on the fire burned away; this is a theme 
which might be found in a modern Greek story, the 
belief in these spirits of birth being still prevalent. 
Althaea quenched the brand and put it in a chest; now, 
hearing of the death of her brothers, she took it out and 
burned it, and Meleager died. 

Bacchylidcs (5. 93 ft.) combines the two versions; the 
Curetes and Aetohans fought over the boar’s spoils (as in 
Homer, op. cit. 547 ff.); in the mi'k*e Meleager acci- 
dentally killed his uncles, but Althaea did not reflect that 
it wjs an accident, and so brought about his death by 
means ol the brand. 

Since the name of the guinea-fowl, jxfAf aypts, sug- 
gests that of Meleager, a story grew up (see Thompson, 
Class. Ck. Birds ' 1 (1936), 199) that his sisters turned into 
them. 

The hunt of the Calydonian boar, with Meleager in the 
lead, is a favourite subject of archaic and classical art. It 
appears in the east pediment of Scopas’ Temple of 
Athena Alea at Tegea; and a statuary type of Meleager 
as a young huntsman has been associated with Scopas 
(Uromaier, Vasenlisten 2 , 235 ff.). II. J. K.; C. M. R. 

MELEAGER (2) (fl. 100 n.c.), poet and philosopher, 
came from Gndara in Syria, lived in Tyre, and retired to 
Cos in old age. His poems on himself ( Anth . Pal. 7. 
417-19) show that he was trilingual, speaking Greek, 
Syrian, and Phoenician. His Memppean satires, Cynic 
discourses in prose mingled with verse, are lost. He was 
also a master of the epigram. He compiled the first large 
critical selection ol poetic epigrams, calling it his Garland 
and likening each poet to a flower {Anth. Pal. 4. 1). The 
Greek Anthology (q.v.) contains about a hundred of his 
poems, nearly all about love. Many are adaptations of 
the woi k of earlier epigrammatists (especially Asclepindes, 
q.v.). They infuse erotic feeling into the traditional 
forms of epitaph and dedication, combining remarkable 
technical adroitness with apparently genuine emotion. 
Meleager’s language is sometimes flamboyant in the 
manner of ‘Asian’ rhetoric, but his metre is controlled by 
fastidiously precise rules. 

See anthology; cynics; and epigram. 

Gnw and Paj?e, 3926 IT. ; D. I„. Page in Miscellanea . . . Rostapni 
(1963) K. Rndmaei, M. von Gadara (1895); L. A. Stella, Cinutie 
pocti aeU' Antoloeta Palatma (1949); W. ana M. Wallace, TAP A 
1939; T. U. L. Webster, Hellenistic Poetry and Art (1964), ch. 9; 


A- Wi (strand , Sluthen cur prirch. Antholopie (1926). ]. Hubaux, 
Mus. lielge 1921, shows Virgil adapting his poems in Eel. 8. 

G. H. 

MELETUS (1) (5th c. D.c.), an Athenian tragic poet, 
attacked by contemporary comic poets for his dullness 
{Suda, k.v., schol. Ar. Ran. 1302, etc.), his immorality, 
and his starveling appearance, composed a tetralogy on 
the Story of Oedipus (schol. PI. Ap. 18 b, quoting the 
AibnoKoXUu of Aristotle), probably the lather of the 
accuser of Socrates in 399 li.c. . A. W. P.-C. 

MELETUS (2), probably son of (1) above; the titular 
accuser of Socrates in 399. But he was then quite young, 
and was probably the tool of Anytus, who was Socrates’ 
real opponent. The story that he was later put to death 
by the Athenians is doubtful. He is apparently not 
identical with the Meletus who in 399 accused Andocides 
of impiety. W. D. R. 

MELINNO, authoress of a poem in five sappbic stanzas 
on the world-power of Rome, quoted by Slolmeus (3. 7), 
who calls her a Lesbian. Her dialect is Doric, and it is 
more likely that she came from some town of Magna 
Graecia which had been conquered by the Romans. 
Her date is much disputed. Some think that the similarity 
of her sentiments to those of Horace and the cult of 
‘Roma nelcrna’ point to the imperial age, while others 
claim that the absence of any mention of a princeps 
points to republican Rome, even so early as the Punic 
Wars. The first half of the second century ]».C. seems the 
most likely date. There is no need to assume that she was 
influenced by Latin poetry. 

' 1 VXT. Diehl. Anth. Lyr. Grace. \i. 315-16. 

Cuittcism. l‘\ G. Welcker, Kf. Echr. (1845) ii. 160 ff ■ C. M. 
Bowrj, JKE U)57, 21 If. C. M. U. 

MELISSA {MdXiooa, Bee). Like its Hebrew equivalent 
Deborah, this is occasionally found as a proper name, 
also as a title, especially of priestesses of Demetcr (accord- 
ing to schol. Pind. Pyth. 4. 104); of Artemis (Aesch. fr. 87 
Nauck); of Rhea (Didymus quoted below), besides the 
Asianic cult of the Ephesian Artemis, whose regular 
symbol is a bee ; that, however, her priestesses were called 
mehssai is not quite certain, see Ch. Picard, fiph&se et 
Claros (1923), 183 f. One or two minor heroines of mytho- 
logy are so named, the least unknown being the sister of 
Amalthca (q.v.); both were daughters of Melisseus king 
of Crete, who was the first to sacrifice to the gods. While 
her sister fed the infant Zeus with milk, she provided 
honey for him, and was afterwards made the first priestess 
of the Great Mother, meaning presumably Rhea (Didy- 
mus in Lactant. Divin. hist. 1. 22, from his commentary 
on Pindar, the source probably of the above schol ion). 
Columella {De Re Rust. 9. 2. 3) mentions a ‘very beauti- 
ful woman Melissa whom luppiter turned into a bee’, 
generally taken to refer to the same story. See honey. 

H. J.R. 

MELISSUS (1) of Samos commanded the Samian fleet 
which defeated the Athenians in 441 B.c. He was the last 
important member of the Elcatic school of philosophy 
(q.v.), agreeing with Parmenides in making reality change- 
less and single but differing from him m describing it as 
boundless and allowing it a past and a future. He held 
that it was ‘full’, without any void, but denied it the 
solidity of a physical body. Fragments of his book show 
him defending Eleaticism against philosophical theories 
of chunge, those of Anaximenes and Diogenes of Apol- 
lonia (rarefaction and condensation), Empedocles (re- 
arrangement in a plenum), and probably the atomists 
(motion in a vacuum). 

Testimonia and /ragmenta in Diels, Vorsokr . 11 i. 258-76. 

G. E. L. O 
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MELISSUS (2), Gaius, Maecenas' freedman, invented 
a form of light drama in the fabula trabeata , whose 
characters were equestrian. He compiled a book of jests 
( ineptiae , Suet. Gram. 21) and was possibly the Melissus 
quoted several times by Pliny on natural history. 

MELISSUS (3), Aelius, contemporary with Gellius, 
who cites his De loquendi propnetate (18. 6. 1). 

MELITA, modern Malta , a strategically situated 
island between Sicily and Africa with important mega- 
lithic monuments and excellent harbours. Phoenicians 
had colonized Melita by the seventh century, and it was 
in Carthage’s hands by the fifth, but lost in 218, when 
Melita became a Roman ally administered by the governor 
of Sicily. Subsequently, although Phoenician was still 
spoken, Melita acquired Roman citizenship. Despite 
its barren and waterless condition Melita has always 
enjoyed industrial and commercial prosperity. 

Pliny, HN 3. 02; Diod. 5. 12; Livy 21. 51; Cic. Verr. passim. A. 
Mayr, Die Intel Malta tm Altertum (1909) , T. Zainmit, Malta (Malta, 
IQ26); L. Viviani, Stona di Malta (2 vols., 1933-4); J- D. Evum, 
Malta (1959). E . T. S. ; J. B. 

MELITENE, a city in Cappadocia near the Euphrates 
(modern Eski Malatya). The ancient Ilittite metropolis, 
Milid, gave its name to the district Melitene and this in 
turn appears as the name of the city when it became an 
important garrison town and road junction, part of the 
eastern frontier defences of the Roman Empire. For 
Strabo (12. 537) the district of Melitene contained no 
polls. Melitene controlled the important crossing of the 
Euphrates to Tornisa in Sophene, a district east of the 
river assigned by Pompey to the client king of Cappadocia 
and still ruled by a client of Rome in a.d. 54 (Tac. Ann. 
13. 7). In c. a.d. 70 the Legio XI 1 Fulminata was installed 
and soon the town was given city status by Trajan. After 
Diocletian’s reorganization it became part of Armenia. 
Later Justinian renewed its walls (Procop. Aed. 3. 4). 

E. W. G. 

MELITO, bishop of Sardis (d. c. A.n. iqo), addressed 
a defence of Christianity to Marcus Aurelius (only frag- 
ments extant) in which he secs as providential the coinci- 
dence of Christ’s birth with Augustus’ establishment of 
the pfix Romana. A sermon on the Pascha (preserved in 
three Greek papyri, a Coptic papyrus, some Syriac frag- 
ments, a Georgian version, and a Latin epitome) is 
written in a rich rhetorical style, with many parallels to 
the florid manner of Maximus (q.v. 2) Tyrius, making 
much use of the isocolon with anaphora and homoio- 
teleuton. 

Tl. Altaner, Patrolosy (i960), 133 ff. ; M Tcstuz, Papyrus Bodmer 
A7//(i96o); O. Pcrlc’r, M. sur la Pdquc (1966). H. C. 

MELOS, with Thera, the most southerly of the Spora- 
des. The island was celebrated in neolithic times for 
its monopoly of obsidian, which was exported all over 
the Aegean area. There was a rich deposit at Phyla- 
kopi, where successive sites were occupied from the 
Eurly Minoan period ; the examination of these sites has 
thrown most light on the early history of the Cyclades. It 
had very close connexions with Minoan Crete from the 
seventeenth century, and with the later Mycenaean world. 
In the Dorian migration it was colonized from Laconia. 
In the later seventh century it was an important artistic 
centre for vases, jewellery, and gems. In 480 the inhabi- 
tants sent a contingent of ships to Salamis. They were not, 
however, members of the Delian League, and remained 
neutral at the outbreak of the Peloponnesian War. Nicia9 
attacked them in 426, and ten years later they were 


brutally enslaved by the Athenians, who established a 
cleruchy on the island. 

P-K, GL iv. evii (d); IG xii. 3; C. Smith, etc.. Excavations at 
Phylakopi in Melos (1904), BSA 1897-8; cf. ibid. 1910-11, iff.; 
J. llonraman, Island Gems (1963). W. A. L. 

MEMMIUS (i, PW 5), Gaius, attracted the censure of 
Scipio (q.v. 11) at Numantia. As tribune (111 B.c.) he 
attacked the nobles who had had dealings with Jugurtha 
(q.v.), hut was prevented by] the veto of his colleague 
Baebius from interrogating Jugurtha. He was a vigorous 
prosecutor before the commission of Mamilius (q.v. 3). 
Praetor c. 104, he was llater accused repetnndarum t but 
acquitted, despite the testimony of his enemy Scaurus 
(q.v. 1). Competing with Glaucia lor the consulship of 
99, he was killed in a riot. E. D. 

MEMMIUS (2, PW 8), Gaius, married Sulla’s daughter 
Fausta. In 66 b.c., apparently ns tribune, he attacked the 
Luculli and succeeded in delaying L. Lucullus’ triumph. 
As praetor in 58 he was hostile to Caesar. In 57 he went 
as governor to Bithynia. In 55 he divorced Fausta, who 
now married Milo (q.v.), and in 54 stood lor consul with 
Caesar’s support; but his chances were ruined by an 
electoral scandal which he himself revealed (see Claudius 
12) ; eventually condemned de ambitu t he went into exile 
in Athens (52). In 50 he had hopes of restoration: we do 
not know if they were realized. He died before 46. H19 
son Gaius was perhaps the consul stiff edits of 34. Memmius 
was something of an orator and poet, and a literary patron; 
Catullus and llelvius Cinna (q.v. 3) accompanied him to 
Bithynia, and Lucretius dedicated his De Rerum Natura 
to him; hence he has attracted more attention than his 
life and character may be thought to deserve. 

Schanz-I Lcvuus i 276, 310 f. ; A. Biedl, Wien. Stud. 1930 98 IT., 
1931, 107 fT ; G. della Valle, Rind. Ltm. 1939 , 737 If ; ORF 1 .joi IT.; 
B. "FarrinKton, Anales de filologta clasica 1959. *3 H-, Lunetnit (ed. 
D. K- Dudley. 1965) 19 II. T. J. C. 

MEMNON (1), n mythical king of Ethiopia, was the son 
of Eos and Tithonus. He went to Troy to the aid ol his 
uncle Priam, killed Antilochus, and was himself slain by 
Achilles, after which Zeus rendered him immortal. The 
legend of Mcmnon was prohahly first set torth in the 
Aethtopis , one ol the lost poems of the Trojan cycle. 
The myth is mentioned in the Odyssey and by Hesiod, 
Aleman, and Pindar. Several of the dramatists treated 
the legend in plays now lost, and other writers refer to it 
frequently. Aeschylus associates Mcmnon with Susa, as 
does Herodotus, while Diodorus (using Ctesias) relates 
that Mcmnon was sent by Teutamus king of Assyria 
with a force of Ethiopians and Susans to the aid of Priam. 
Strabo and Pausanias likewise, lollowing Herodotus, 
regard Susa as the city of Mcmnon. On his march to 
Troy Mcmnon was said to have left several great 'stelai 
along his route, and Herodotus notes that this has caused 
him to be confused with Sesostris. In spite of reference to 
Susa and the ‘Ethiopians of Asia’, there are unmistakable 
traces of Memnon’s being localized in Egypt and Ethiopia. 
There was a Memnoncion in Thebes which gave its name 
to a part of the city, and another at Ahydos, the latter 
really a temple built for Osiris by Scti I. During the 
Ptolemaic period incubation was practised in the Memno- 
neion at Ahydos and kalochoi attached to the worship 
of Isis and Sarapis resided there. In Roman times a 
peculiar cult and oracle of Bes had its location there. The 
colossi of Mcmnon whose stones, before the restoration 
of the statues, were said to sing at dawn, once stood before 
the temple of a king and are inscribed with the name of 
Amenhotcp III. There have been many attempts to 
interpret the legend of Mcmnon. Several modern authori- 
ties believe him to have been a Hittite leader. 

His final combat and his body carried away by his 
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mother are favourite themes in archaic and classical vasc- 
ainting. He is Riven regular heroic features, but often 
as negro squires in attendance, as he had also in Poly- 
gnotus' Underworld. 

R. Holland, art. 'Memnon' in Roscher’a I^extkon; P. Perdriaet, 
O. L.elebvre, Let Graffites /free* du Mrmnmrion d’Abydos (roig); 
A. Widemann, Herodnts Zivntes Buck (iHqo). Inscriptions of coIosbi: 
A. Hnd E. Hernand, Les Inscriptions gtecques et latines du Golosse de 
Memnon (igGo). Vase-pninLinas, Brommur, Vasin Its ten 1 , 250 ff-, zgo. 

T. A. B. ; C. M. R. 

MEMNON (2), a Rhodian of the fourth century n.c., 
began his career as a mercenary leader with his elder 
brother Mentor (q.v. 2). After the failure of Artabazus* 
revolt (353 B.C.) Memnon stayed with Mentor, and after 
his death he married his widow Barsine (later Alexander's 
mistress) and succeeded him ns Persian general in Asia 
Minor. In 336 he fought successfully against Philip's 
generals. In 334 his ingenious plan to retire before 
Alexander, to waste the country, and to fight on sea, was 
rejected by the satraps. He took parr in the battle of 
Granicus and escaped. Appointed commander-in-chief 
by Darius, he organized the maritime war and occupied 
several Greek islands, hoping to make the Greeks revolt 
(333). He died suddenly, a severe loss for Persia. 

Arr. An ah. bks. I and 2, Diod. liks. iG and 17. II W Parke, 
Greek Mene nary SoLlieu (igjj), Uerve. At exundtr retch ii, no. 407. 

V. E. 

MEMNON (3) of Heraclea Pontica, after Caesar and 
probably before Hadrian, wrote the history of his city 
in at least sixteen books, perhaps following Nymphis; 
books 9~ifi are substantially preserved by Photius. Hook 
13 had a long digression on the rise of Rome, and in 
general the wider issues in which the city was involved 
were treated. The remains allow study of the methods 
and style of Hellenistic local chronicle. 

FGrH ni D. 336; b, 171. A. H. McD 

MEMOR, ? Sc'AliVA ( ? Scaev(i)us), a writer of tragedies 
(lost), contemporary with Martial, who composed an 
elegiac distich on his statue. Ills brother Turnus was a 
well-known satirist (Mart. 11. 9 and 10). 

MEMPHIS, the traditional centre of Lower Egypt, was 
naturally the scene of Alexander's installation; it con- 
tinued populous till the Roman conquest, being ranked by 
Strabo second to Alexandria. The fortification of Baby- 
lon, across the river, as a legionary camp under Augustus 
probably started its decline, and it sank to a provincial 
metropolis, its importance under the Ptolemies was due 
largely to the cult of the Serapcum, which the religious 
policy of Augustus would not favour. There are few 
remains of Graeco-Roman buildings; the walls of the 
camp of Babylon stand amongst the houses of Old Cairo. 

J Pli. I.aucr and Cli Pic n i d, Les Statui s ptoltmatqurs du Sarnpinon 
de Memphis ( 1 5 f? ) ; U. Wilckcn, ‘Has Srrnpeuiri von Memphis’, 
Urkunden der l*tal ember zeit 1. 7 ; A. J. Puller, Babylon of Egypt (1804). 

J. G M. 

MEN (Mw), a Phrygian god, worshipped throughout 
Anatolia (cf. Strabo 557 , 577 . SM- He frequently bears 
a crescent moon behind his shoulders, or the crescent 
olone may represent him. The native form of his name 
was Man(n)es, and his lunar associations, if not original, 
may he due to a confusion with the Greek some 

respects he seems merely the counterpart of Attis. Both 
celestial ( Ou/xmo?) and chthonic {KaraxOovios), he was 
invoked also as Lord {Tvpavvos) and by numerous titles, 
such as M. Aatcayvos, M. Kapov, M. <Pa pvaicov, M. 
Tidfiov (perhaps — KaraxOdtuos), found chiefly in 
restricted localities. He was a healing god, a protector 
of tombs, and a giver of oracles. Metics or slaves wor- 
shipped Men in Attica from the fourth or third century 


B.C., but elsewhere in Greece only isolated inscriptions 
of Rhodes, Delos, and Thasos attest his cult. At Rome 
and Ostia a series of inscriptions to Attis Menotyrannus 
have been found. 

In addition to the general article* (s.v.) in Roacher, Lex. and 
PH, see the account* ot die shnne at Piaidian Antioch in JUS 
IQI2 and JRS 1913 and jqiH. F. R. W. 

MEN AECHMU S (fl. c. 350 b.c.), pupil of Eudoxus 
and friend of Plato, discovered the three conic sections 
and with the help of two of them solved die problem of 
doubling the cube. None of his works is extant. 

MENANDER (/WtVm'Spos) (1), 342/1-293/89 b.c., by 
later consensus the leading writer of New Comedy (q.v.), 
although less successful than Philemon (q.v. 2) with his 
own contemporaries. An Athenian of good family, he was 
for a time a pupil of the philosopher Theophrastus, and 
had some association with Demetrius (q.v. 2) of Phalcrum, 
the prop of the anti -democratic regime of 317-307 u.c. 
Making his dlbut in 321 u.c. with Urge, he wrote over 
100 plays, many of which must have been intended for 
country festivals or perhaps foreign performance. Nearly 
100 titles are known, hut some may be alternatives; when 
a play was revived, as frequently happened with Menan- 
der's after his death, it was sometimes renamed. 

Menander’s plays were lost in the 'Dark Age’ of the 
seventh and eighth centuries A.D. ; hut in modem times 
numerous finds of papyri, attesting his popularity in 
antiquity, have so far brought to light one complete play, 
Dyskolus ( The Curmudgeon ), victorious in 317 u.c., and 
large enough parts of six others to allow of some literary 
judgement : these arc Epitrepontes {The Arbitrants , named 
after a brilliantly written scene, and apparently a work 
of his maturity), Perilwnotnene ( Cropped , of which 
nearly half survives and the plot is clear), Sarnia (mostly 
preserved) and Aspis (the first half), Sikyonios (470 lines, 
of which 160 are more or less complete), and Misoumenos 
(tantalizing remains of a popular and dramatic play). 
There are smaller hut still important fragments of Dis 
Exapaton , Ceorgos, Heros, Theophoroumene , Kitharistes , 
Kolax, Phasma, and two unidentified plays, Fahula 
Incerta and Comoedia Flnrentina , now known to be Aspis , 
and mentioned above. Scraps of Karchedonios , Koneia- 
zomenae, Perinthia , and a play first but falsely identified 
as Misogynes arc less instructive. Some interesting frag- 
ments of unknown authorship may be by Menander, 
notably P. GhSran II, P Antinoop . 15, and the Didot 
papyrus (hut see W. Biihlcr, Hermes , 1963, 345). 

Ancient authors preserve over 900 quotations, ranging 
from a single word to sixteen lines, mainly for gram- 
matical interest or sententious value. These give a false 
impression, as Menander used gnomes dramatically, and 
often with irony, more than for their own sake. Still less 
is to be learned from the collections of one-line gnomes 
(MorooTt^ot) ascribed to Menander; of a total of over 
800 lines thus known only a few originated with him 
(W. Gorier, M*v 6 .vbpim Pvdtfuu (Berlin 1963)). 

Before the papyrus finds had revealed Menander’s style 
there was little basis for guessing how far his work had 
been modified by his Latin adaptors Plautus and Terence; 
Au/ufarta from an unidentified play, Dacchides from dis 
'E(;a.7raTu)v, Ci^ tel I aria from Ewapiorutaai, Stichus from 
^IScA^oi a , Adelphoe from A 5 cA iftol f}', Andria from 
and Tlepivdia, Funurhus from Evvovyos and 
KoAaf, and Heautnn- Timorumcnos can now he used 
with caution to supplement the picture of Menander’s 
technique nnd achievement. 

The plays are always set in contemporary Greece, 
usually in Athens or Attica, and although the characters 
arc not unaware of a wider world, the plots treat their 
private domestic problems. These often hnve features 
traditional on the stage but unusual in real life : foundling 
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children, kidnapped daughters, and scheming slaves can- 
not have been the experience of many Greek households. 
Menander was praised for 'representing life’ ; this means 
that his characters are lifelike, not that he was an un- 
sclecti vc reporter. His plays always contain a love-interest : 
the range of situation is wide, extending from a young 
man’s passion for a hetaira to crises of married life. But 
love is often the occasion rather than the subject of the 
drama, e.g. Kncmon and his misanthropy are at the 
centre of Dyskolos , and Adelphoe is concerned with 
the right relations between father and son. The more 
of Menander’s work is recovered, the more diverse it 
appears in theme and treatment. 

Menander was a skilful maker of plots and a master 
of variety and surprise. He wrote for the theatre; the 
audience was implicated by direct address and long 
narrative speeches gave scope for the virtuosity of nctors. 
Terence changed this in the interest of realism, which he 
also pursued by eliminating prologues spoken by divini- 
ties. These, sometimes postponed until after an opening 
scene that whetted the appetite, gave the audience facts 
as yet unknown to the characters, enabling them better 
to understand the significance of the events thnt passed 
on the stage. 

Menander’s handling of verse (itself non-realistic) is 
masterly: his trimeters give the illusion of colloquial 
speech, while subtle variations of rhythm express the 
speaker’s feelings or character, and the verse-form re- 
inforces the natural emphasis. In his earlier plays at least 
he introduced variety by using, both for lively and for 
serious scenes, the trochaic tetrameter with its insistent 
rhythm. The last scene of Dyskolos (iambic tetrameters) 
even had a flute accompaniment. 

Although there is in general an over-all unity of style, 
each character speaks in an appropriate way (Plut. 
Mor . 853 d). Thus in Sarnia Demeas and Nikcratos, in 
Dyskolos Getas and Sikon, Gorgias and Sostratos arc 
contrasted in language as in character. Some of the non- 
Attic usages with which Menander was later reproached 
may have been deliberate pieces of characterization. The 
occasional use of tragic diction (stichomuthia in Peri- 
keiromene, many lines in Sikyonius ) is soplnsticatedly 
ambiguous, neither simple parody nor completely serious. 

Menander’s characters range through the whole of 
society: rich and poor, young and old, slave and free. 
They include traditional figures, e.g. the soldier and the 
cook, but though these may retain hints of the traits that 
were caricatured in Middle Comedy, they become credible 
and individual liuman beings like the rest. He attempts 
no profound psychological insights and may leave to the 
audience the pleasure of deducing, as in real life, emotions 
and motives. The dialogue often proceeds so quickly 
that it requires an alert hearer to grasp all the implications. 
The same phrase may forward the action, describe a 
character, and illuminate the speaker. Contrast is a much 
used device ; in Bacchides six men form seven contrasted 
pairs. Typically the persons are portrayed with mingled 
irony and sympathy, and although the dramatist is 
primarily an entertainer, he quietly inculcates the lesson 
that understanding, tolerance, and generosity are the 
keys to happiness in human relationships. 

Texts. A. Kbrte, Menander, Reliquiae i 3 (1938 and.'with supplement 
by A. Thierfeldcr, 1957), ii (1959, ed. A. Thiorfelder); vol. 1 contains 
finds on papyrus or parchment, vol. ii fragments quoted in other 
authors. Later discoveries: Dyscolus, cd. P. H. Lloyd-Jones (1960), 
J. M. Jacques (1963): Sikyontos, ed. R. Kassel (1065) Oxyrhyncus 
Papyri xxiii (1968), with Home of the frags.; Di\ Exapaton. ed. £. W. 
Handley, BICS, Suppl. 22; the supposed Misogynes , ed. J. W. 
Uams. Antimopolis Papyri ii, no. 55 - Doubtful fragments, Page, 
GLP, Lloyd-Jones and Barns, JUS 195 S; H. J. Mettc, Lustrum , 

19 TkXTS WITH Commentaries. Das Schiedsgericht [Epitrepnntes], by 
Wilamowitz (1925); Samia , by C. Drdoussi (1965)} Dyskolos, by 
E. W. Handley (1965); Menandn Jabularum reliquiae, by J. van 
Leeuwcn (1919); E. Capps, Four Plays of Menander (1910). 


Translations. In Loch series by F. G. Allinson (1921). probably 
to be replaced ; in Penguin Classics by P. Vcllacott(i967); 01 Dyskolos , 
W.G.Arnott, 1 . II. (Juinccy ; Epitrepontes and /'criAfiromrne translated 
and completed by G. Murrary under the titles The Arbitration (1945) 
un d The Rape of the Lochs (1942). 

Criticism. G. Murray, Aristophanes (1933); A. W. Gomme, 
Essays in Greek History and Literature (1937); T. 1 ). L. Webster, 
Studtes in Menander 1 (1960). K. H. S. 

MENANDER (2), Milinda of Buddhist tradition 
( Milinda Panho ), born in the village Kalasi near Alasanda 
(identified with Alexandria of the Caucasus), greatest 
king of the Indo-Greeks, ruled c. 155-130 u.c. He led an 
expedition into the Ganges valley, reaching Futahputra 
(Patna), but returned without unnexing any part to his 
kingdom. He embraced Buddhism after a discussion with 
Nagasena, a Buddhist scholar-priest. Traditionally as- 
sociated with the origin of the Buddha image and con- 
struction of stupas, he issued a copper coin with the 
Buddhist Dharma-Chakra (Wheel of the Law). His main 
coin-types, however, show Pallas on the reverse. He 
adopted the titles of ‘Soter’ and ‘Dikaios’. A Khurosthi 
inscription is dated from his fifth regnal year and perhaps 
one of the reckonings used in later Kharosthi inscriptions 
starts from the first year of his reign. According to 
Buddhist tradition he handed over his kingdom to his 
son and retired from the world, but according to Plutarch 
he died in a camp and 'the cities celebrated his funeral as 
usual in other respects hut in respect to his remains they 
put forth rival claims and only with difficulty came to 
terms, agreeing that they should divide the ashes equally 
and go away and should erect monuments to him in all 
their cities’. 

W. W. Tam, Greeks in Bactna and India 1 (1951); A K Narain, 
lndo-Greeks (1957). A. K. N. 

MENANDER (3) of Ephesus compiled from native 
records, which he translated into Greek, ‘the actions 
which took place under each of the kings [of Phoenicia ?J 
among both the Greeks and the harbai tans’. Ills Tyrian 
history is cited by Josephus ( AJ 8. 144-6, Ap. 1. 1 16 fT.). 

FGrll iii. 78 3. 

MENANDER (4, PW 16) of Laodicea (3rd c. a.d.) 
wrote commentaries on Hermogcnes (2) and Minucianus 
(qq.v.). Two treatises Tlcpl (Tn^eiuruewv pass under his 
name; the first (Spcngel, Rhet iii. 329 fT.) deals with 
hymns, prayers, encomia of countries and cities, etc.; 
the second (ibid. 368 fT.), by a less polished but livelier 
writer, gives rules for ceremonial addresses to the em- 
peror and other officials, various forms of AaAia (‘talk’), 
epithalomia, etc. Both books deal with a branch of 
rhetoric which has its interest for the student of ancient 
poetry as well as oratory, and provide useful material for 
the interpretation of propemptica (q.v.), epithalamia 
(q.v.), and other forms. D. A. R. 

MENDES, a he-goat represented usually on monuments 
as a ram, and identified by Herodotus and other Greeks 
with Pan, was worshipped in the Egyptian city of Mendes. 
The cult attained national prominence in the Ptolemaic 
period. The great Mendes stele ( Zeitschri/t fur agyptische 
Sprache und Altertumskunde xiii (1875), 33-40) refers to 
Ptolemy II ‘son of the great living goat of Mendes’ as 
having visited the temple ‘as the kings before him had 
done’. The deceased queen Arsinoe II is called ‘Arsinoe 
Philadelphus beloved by the goat’, and her deification 
throughout the land is described. The stele also notes 
that the province of Mendes paid no taxes to the king 
but used its revenues for the worship of the god. The 
completion of the temple and the attendant celebration, 
the discovery of a new sacred animal, and various feasts 
and processions are mentioned. 

Erman, Religion der Agypter (iQ34)» 362 ff. ; T. A. B. 
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MENECRATES (i) of Xanthus, a fourth-century 
writer of the history of Lycia (/lu*au#ra) in lomc. 

b'GrIJ iii. 769. 

MENECRATES (2) of Ephesus, probably born c. 340, 
wrote a didactic poem called Erga in imitation of Hesiod, 
and probably another poem on apiculture ( Melissurgica ). 

Texts. H. DicIh, Pt*F (igoi), 171-2. 

MENEDEMUS (i) of Eretria (r. 339-c. 265 b.c.) was 
sent by his city to Megara on military service. He was 
there won over to philosophy (perhaps after a visit to 
the Academy in Athens), and studied under Stilpo. He 
moved to Elis and joined the school founded by Phaedo; 
he became leader of it and transferred it to Eretria. He 
involved himself 111 politics and attained high office, but 
was forced into exile by political opponents. He took 
refuge at the court of Antigonus Gonatas in Macedonia 
and died there. As a philosopher he was called an eristic, 
and his positive contributions, if any, are unknown. 

Diet? Eaert. z 125-44. I) J. F. 

MENEDEMUS (2), Cynic philosopher of the third 
century B.c:., from western Asia Minor, first a pupil of 
Colotes the Epicurean, later of Kchecles the Cynic, both 
of Lumpsacus. He is hest known from Colotes’ polemic 
against him. 

MENELAUS (1) (MtvtXaos, MeeeAcaiO, younger brother 
of Agamemnon (q.v.) and husband of Helen (q.v.). In all 
literature, beginning with Homer, Paris’ kidnapping of 
his wife causes the Trojan War. In the Iliad he appears 
prominently in 3. 21 ff- (Paris avoids him, 96 ff. ; he 
agrees to settle the dispute by a duel with Paris, defeats 
him, bur is prevented by Aphrodite from killing him). 
In 4. 86 fT. Athena instigates Pandarus (q.v.) to wound 
lum, in order to prevent the wur from ending; he is 
slightly hurt, but cured by Machaon (q.v.). In 17. t fl. 
he distinguishes himself in the fighting over the body of 
Palroclus; elsewhere he is usually rather in the back- 
ground, being inferior to Agamemnon in prowess and 
deliberately holding back (10. 121 ff.) so as not to scent 
to thrust himself before his greater brother. In the 
Odyssey he is seen safe at home with Helen after a long 
series of adventures 011 his return (4. 1 ff.) and is 
promised Elysium (4. 561 ff.). 

Post -1 lomenc accounts supply details of his life before 
and after the period covered by the Homeric poems. He 
had previously met Pans (q.v.) at Delphi, and the oracle 
had warned them, but they had not understood (schol. II. 
5. 64). lie was in Crete when Helen was earned off, 
and was warned by Iris of what had happened, ( Cypna 
Photius). Eor his reunion with Helen alter Troy fell sec 
the same source. In Euripides' Helena , which follows 
Stcsichorus’ version of the story, Menclaus comes with 
the phantom Helen to Egypt, is shipwrecked, and meets 
the real one outside the palace of Theoclyinenus, son of 
Proteus, who has been humanized into a Pharaoh. She 
has taken refuge at Proteus’ tomb to avoid being forced 
to marry Theoclvmcnus. After a half-comic scene in 
which Menclaus realizes the situation, they plot with 
Theonoc, Theoclymcnus’ sister, to escape. Helen tells 
the king Menclaus is drowned, and gets the use of a ship 
to perform funeral rites at sea. Menclaus’ men overpower 
the crew and sail away w r ith him and her, the Dioscuri 
forbidding Theoclymcnus to pursue. 

For his cult as hero and occasionally as god see Parnell, 
Ilero-Cults , 322 f. H- J- R - 

MENELAUS (2), sculptor, working in the first century 
a.d. Known from signature on group of Orestes and 
Electra in the Terme (Winter, KB 394. 4), for which he 
has adapted motives of the fourth century R.c,, hut 
Orestes wears his cloak Roman fashion. He called himself 


pupil of Stephanus, w r ho signed a statue of a youth in the 
style of the early fifth century (Winter, KB 394. 3). 
Stephanus was the pupil of Pasitclcs, a south Italian 
Greek sculptor who became a Roman citizen in 89 B.c. 
and wrote a book on notable works of art. Menclaus has 
been identified with M. Cossutius Menclaus who signed 
a lost statue. 1 lie Cossutii had a workshop of long stand- 
ing in Paros, and another of their frcedinen, M. Cossutius 
Cerdo, made the two Polyclitan Pans in the Butish 
Museum. 

G I.ippold, Kopien und Umbtldungen (1923), 40, id. Gnrrh. 
Plnaxk, 3K6 , O HuUnsohn, JDA 1 1935, 56, Buber, .S mlpt. 
Hellenist. Age i8z. ' q 1 11. j, 

MENELAUS (3, PIE i6)~of Alexandria, mathematician 
and astronomer, is dated by astionomical observations 
made by him at Rome in a.u. (reported by Ptolemy, 
Almagest vi. 3), and was known to Plutarch {de jane in 
orbe lunae 17). Of his works only the Sphaenca , in three 
hooks, is extant (in Arabic translation). It is a textbook of 
spherical geometry, and contains the earliest known 
tbeoiems cm spherical trigonometry. Book I gives the 
definition of a spherical triangle (rplnXevpuv), and develops 
theorems about it modelled on Euclid's for the plane 
triangle. Book II is concerned with the solution of prob- 
lems important for spherical astronomy in a more elegant 
way than such predecessors as Theodosius (q.v. 4). Book 
III treats the elements ol spherical trigonometry. Prop. 
1 is ‘Menclaus’ Theorem’, winch was used by subsequent 
ancient astronomers (e.g. Ptolemy) to solve spherical 
triangles. It is probable that much of Menclaus’ work 
was original, and superseded earlier methods of solving 
spherical problems by, e.g., stereographic projection. 

Other works by him included one on chords in a circle 
in six books (Theon, Comm, in Aim. 1st cd. Rome, 451) 
and another on the elements of geometry in three books 
(al-Blrum, Das Buch von der Auf jin dung der Sehnen im 
Kreise, tr. Suter, Bibl. Math. 3 F. 11, 31 f.). 

Arahir texl of Sphamra, with C in man translation, ed M. Krause, 
Abh d. f.Yv </ Wiu. zu Gottingen, Fhil -lust. K 1 3 F. ni 17 (193(1). 
I-ntin translation by hd. Halley, Menelai Sphaencorum Libn 111 
(Oxford, 175H). 

Commlni A A. lljornho, Studien fiber Menelaos’ SphAnk, Abh. z. 
Gesrh d Math. 14, 1902; Heath, Hist, ol Greek Maths 11. 2(10 ff. 
For histoiv of text and editiunt. see Krause and Djornbo, opp. citl., 
and Isis 1938, 417ft G. J T. 

MENENIUS (PIE 12) AGRIPPA, consul in 503 b . c . A 
plebeian, Mencnius reputedly appeased the plebeians and 
brought them back to Rome after the first secession hy 
telling the parable of the Belly and the Limbs (494 B.c.). 
The story is fictitious, but it is difficult to explain its 
origin and date (dates of the fourth, third, and first 
centuries have been suggested); it is either a fable com- 
mon to the peoples of Aryan stock or the adaptation of an 
allegorical tale elaborated by Greek sophists. 

Kd Meyer, Kl. Schr. i 4 (1924), 358 IT., Ojjilvie, Comm. Livy J-t, 
3izff. I‘. T. 

MENESTOR, a Greek writer on botany much quoted 
by Theophrnstus. He applied the Pythagorean theory of 
the opposition of the warm and the cold to plants, 
dividing these into those which by their warm nature can 
grow even in water or in the cold parts of the earth, and 
those which from their cold nature need a warm climate. 
It has been much discussed whether his explanation of 
evergreenness hy the doctrine of ‘warm plants’ or that of 
Empedocles by means of pores is the older, hut on the 
whole it seems that he can be dated between Empedocles 
and Theophrastus. He may fairly he called the first 
Greek who made an inductive study of plants. 

Tcstimoma in Diels, Vorsokr . 11 i. 375 -6. W. D. R. 

MENEXENUS of Athens, pupil of Socrates, was one 
of those present at the conversation in prison related in 
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Plato’s Phaedo. He plays a considerable part in the 
Lysis, and a less prominent one in the dialogue called 
after him. 

MENIPPE, name of a Nereid in Heaiod, Theog. 260, 
and of two or three insignificant heroines, as the mother 
of Eurystheus (schol. Iliad 19. 116, which also gives her 
several other names); the mother of Orpheus (q.v.), 
generally a Muse (Tzctzcs, Chil. 1 . xii. 306). 

MENIPPEAN SATIRE, distinguished by Quintilian 
(Inst. 10. 1. 95) as a separate sort of satire. Ultimately 
founded on Menippus (q.v. 1), it was characterized by its 
mixture of prose and verse. In Latin it is represented by 
Varro, Seneca, and Petronius, and descends to the pedantic 
fantasia by Martianus Capella (5th c.) and to the French 
Satire MJnippfo. 

J. Wight Duff, Roman Satire (1937), ch 5. J W. D. 

MENIPPUS (1) of Gadara (first half of 3rd c. n.C.), a 
slave at Sinope, became pupil of the Cynic Metrocles, 
bought his freedom, and acquired the Theban franchise. 
Originator of the serio-comic style (tmouSoy/Aotui^), in 
which humorous expression was given to philosophical 
views. His works include Nttcvia. (in which he imitated 
Crates), AiaOijicai, 'EirifnoXux K€Kopap(vp.fvai arm rot? tuh> 
6 fd )v npoaioTTOv, Aioyevovs i^iaoir, Evp.nuaiuv. His prose 
was interspersed with verses, whether quoted or original 
is uncertain. He influenced Meleager of Gadara and 
Lucian, and Varro’s Saturae Menippeae are adapted from 
him. See iambic poetry, creek. 

Dior. Lacrt. 6 . 29, 95, QQ- 101 ; Corp. poes rp Grate, lud. u. 78-85; 
R. Helm, L.iuian 1 ind Menippus (1906). J. D. D. 

MENIPPUS (2) of Pergnmum (fl. c. 20 r.c.), Greek 
author of l UplTrXnvt; ttjs evros Oa.Xdam js _ (Mediterranean), 
abridged, corrected, and augmented by Marcian. Boole 1 , 
Euxine, Sea of Marmora; 2, Mediterranean, north side ; 
3, south; Palestine, Asia Minor. It gave chiefly names 
and distances. 

GGM l. cxxxv ff., 5(13 ff.; A. Dillcr, The Tradition of the Minor 
Greek Geographers (1953), 147 fT ; 188. F.. II. W. 

MENO, pupil of Aristotle, author of a doxographical 
compendium of the older Greek medicine — 'larpiKi) 
avvnyuiyr). A selection from it is contained in a London 
papyrus; ed. H. Diels (1893). 

MENODORUS or MENAS was a freedman of Pompey 
and perhaps previously a pirate. In 40 B.c. he captured 
Sardinia from Oct avian for Sextus Pompeius. In 39 he 
advised Sextus not to make the Pact of Misenum with 
Antony and Octavian, and was said to have suggested 
making away with them at the subsequent celebration. 
In 38, having aroused in Sextus suspicions of his fidelity, 
he restored Sardinia to Octavian, was rewarded with 
equestrian rank, and fought in the naval war against 
Sextus under L. Calvisius (q.v.). In 36 he returned to 
Sextus, but failed to recover his trust and again deserted 
to Octavian. He was killed in Octavian’B Illyrian cam- 
paign of 35, at the siege of Siscia (q.v.). 

G. W. R.;T. J. C. 

MENODOTUS (1) of Pcrinthus, author of a history 
(' EXXrjvucai npay fiare cm) probably beginning c. 21 J B.C. 
as a continuation of the histories of Psaon of Plataeu or 
Phylarchus. 

FGrH ii. 82. 

MENODOTUS (2), Samian Greek (? identical with 
Mcnodotus (t), Diod. Sic. 26. 4), wrote (i) Td>v Kara, rfy 
Edp. ov tvbo£u)v dva.ypa<f>Jj and (ii) Ilf pi t<I»m KaTu to 
Upov t rjs Sap. las “Hpas. 

FGrH iii. 541. 


MENODOTUS (3) of Nicomedia (fl. probably c. a.d. 
120), follower of Pyrrhon, pupil of Antiochus of Ascalon, 
and leader of the empirical school of medicine. He was 
a voluminous author, and is often referred to by Galen. 

MENOECEUS (Afevourevs), in mythology, (1) father 
of Creon (q.v. 3; Soph. Ant. 1098 and elsewhere). 
(2) Croon’s son, whose story is best known from Eur. 
Phoen. 905 ff. Tiresias revealed that Thebes could not 
survive the assault of the Seven unless atonement were 
made for the killing of the dragon by Cadmus (q.v.); 
the victim must be one of the Sparti, and unmarried, 
and no other was available. Menoeceus, despite his 
father’s attempts to save him, killed himself over the 
dragon’s lair. H. J. R. 

MENOETIUS (MtvoLTios), father of Patroelus (q.v.; 
11 . 9. 202 and elsewhere). Of what country he was seems 
to have been uncertain even to Homer: sec II. 11. 765-6; 
23- 85 - 

MENS, personified right thinking ('Mens Bona', 
Propertius 3. 24. 19 and elsewhere; it was her title at 
Paestum, Wissowa, RK 314). She was vowed a temple, 
by advice of the Sibylline books, in 217 B.c. after 
Trasirnene (Livy 22. 9. 10; 10. 10; cf. Platner-Ashby, 
339); it was dedicated two years later (Livy 23. 32. 20). 
A cult of Bona Mens became popular among slaves and 
freedmen in imperial times. 

Latte, RR 240. H. J. K. 

MENTHE (fuuOr)) or MINTHE (filvB tj), i.e. mint. 
According to Strabo 8. 3. 14, 344 (more authorities 
given by Peter in Koscher’s Lrxikan, s . a .) she was 
Hades’ mistress (a Naiad, daughter of Peitho, Photius 
s.v.), and Persephone trampled her underfoot, whereat 
she became the plant named after her, which smells the 
sweeter when trodden upon. II. J. R. 

MENTOR (t), in mythology, an old Ithacan, friend of 
Odysseus, who left his household in his charge ( Odyssey 
2. 225 ff.). Athena takes his shape to help Telcmachus 
(ibid. 401 and elsewhere; cf. 24. 548). 

MENTOR (2), Rhodian mercenary leader, brother-in- 
law of the satrap Artabazus (q.v.), whose service he and 
his brother Memnon (q.v. 2) entered. lie married his 
niece Barsine, Artabazus’ daughter. Both brothers took 
part in the Satraps* Revolt (362-360 B.c.) and received 
some territory in Troas. In 353 they fled with Artabazus, 
Mentor went to Egypt, entered again the king’s service, 
and was general at the conquest of Egypt (343). He rose 
high in Persian service and was ordered to quell the 
dynasts of Asia Minor. Among them was Ilcrmias (q.v. 
3), whom he put to death (342). He had previously ob- 
tained the recall of Artabazus and Memnon. He probably 
died soon after. 

Dem 23. 150 fT. ; Diod. 16. 42 ff. H. W. Parke, Greek Mercenary 
Soldiers (1933). V. £. 

MERCENARIES (GREEK AND HELLENISTIC). 

(1) From the earliest times till the Peloponnesian War 
(431 n.C.) mercenaries play a small part in Greek warfare, 
being few in number and not clearly distinguishable from 
voluntary helpers. They are most frequently mentioned 
as forming the bodyguards of tyrants. But the early 
tyrants were often content to enrol citizens and, except 
in Sicily, did not maintain large armies of professional 
soldiers. Before the Persian conquests Greek mercenaries 
were employed to some extent in Egypt and Mesopo- 
tamia; afterwards they were mainly used as bodyguards 
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for the Batraps of Asia Minor and were largely recruited 
from Arcadia. 

(2) Till the King's Peace ( 386 b.c.). During the Pelopon- 
nesian War there grew a demand for auxiliary troops to 
supplement the ordinury hoplite. These were drawn 
especially from the backward parts of Greece and from 
Thrace. The end of the war released many soldiers for 
professional service, from whom Cyrus raised an army 
of more than to.ooo hoplites for his attempt on the 
Persian throne, in the Corinthian War lphicrates (q.v.), 
leading a force of peltasts (q.v.), achieved such success 
that this type of soldier was established as an independent 
unit. Meanwhile in Sicily Dionysius I was founding an 
outstandingly powerful tyranny on a large professional 
army. 

(3) Till Chaeronea (338 b.c.). The possibilities of 
using mercenaries were now fully exploited. The Persian 
satraps hired large armies to oppose the Great King, who 
replied by employing the same material. In Greece the 
city-states used mercenaries in their struggles with each 
other or remodelled their citizen-armies on a professional 
pattern. Many tyrants of a militaristic type arose, and 
in the Third Sacred War (356-346) Phocis showed how 
even a small State could be dominant so long as it had 
large financial resources. Philip IT of Macedon, however, 
relied on mercenaries only as 11 supplement to the main 
body of his citizen-army. 

(4) Till Ipsus (301 B.c.). Alexander employed merce- 
naries mostly for garrison duty and settlement abroad, 
and on separate expeditions away from his main column. 
The Persians until Arbela formed the bulk of their heavy 
infantry from Greeks. The Dmdochi made the nucleus 
of their armies out of Macedonians, but the bulk of the 
troops were mercenaries, who were ready to change sides 
accoiding to the fortunes of war. 

(5) 'J ill Pydtia (168 B.c.). Warfare gradually depended 
less on foreign soldiers. In the Hellenistic kingdoms a 
small standing army of professional soldiers was main- 
tained, but newly lured mercenaries were not used to 
form the main phalanx. In time of need they could 
reinforce it in other duections. Even barbarians were 
thus employed with their native equipment. 

11. W. Parkr, ( rrrrh Mercenary Soldiers from the earliest times to 
the Hattie of Jpsus (1g.1i), Ij. T GnHUh, The Menenanti of the 
llcllenutic World (1935), M 1 -flUiicy, Recherchcs sur Its or meet 
hellnusl iques (1949. 1950) II. W. P. 

MERCENARIES (ROMAN). Contact with foreign 
powers such as Carthage and Macedon exposed Rome's 
weakness in eavalry and light-armed troops. This de- 
ficiency she remedied by obtaining contingents outside 
Italy which, in contrast with the Italian sorii, were culled 
auxilui. Some came from independent allies like Masi- 
mssa (q.v.), others were raised by forced levies or paid as 
mercenaries. Gallic auxilui served in the First Punic War, 
600 Cretan archers fought at Lake Trasimene, Numidian 
cavalry turned the scale at Zama. During the next two 
centuries the number and variety of auxilia increased. 
Spain was a favourite recruiting-ground because of the 
superiority of the native over the Roman weapons, while 
Caesar obtained his cavalry from Gaul and Germany, 
and his archers and slingers from Crete and the Balearic 
Islands Under the Principate the auxilia became part 
of the standing army. See auxii.ia. 

G. Veith, in Kromuycr -Veith. Herrtvesen und Krirgfilhrung der 
Crtechen und Rtimer (1928), 31 1 ft. II. M. D. F. 

MERCURIUS (Merqurius, Mirqurios, Mircurlos), 

the god of traders, Roman equivalent of Hermes ; indeed, 
it is highly probable that he is Hermes (q.v.) introduced 
under a name, or title, suggestive of his commercial 
activities (cf. merx, mercari). He does not appear in 
the 'calendar of Numa’, nor has he a flamen or any other 


indication of primitive Roman (or Italian) cull. On the 
other hand, his temple is extra pomerium, being on the 
Aventme overlooking the Circus Maximus (see Platner- 
Ashby, 339); he is worshipped there with a goddess 
who is in essence the Greek, not the Roman Maia (q.v.), 
and its dedication day, 15 May, became a festival of 
merchants (Festus, 135, 4 Lindsay). From all this it is 
generally supposed that his cult is an early example of 
Greek, or hellenizing, commercial influence, comparable 
to that of Ceres, Liber, and Libera (see cmiis); the date 
of the temple is 495 li.c , see Latte, RR 162. Altheim, 
however, seeks by an ingenious combination to prove 
that he is an old Graeco-Etruscan deity comparable in 
functions to the Genius (q.v. ; Griechische (Jotter ( 1930), 
39 ff.), and supposes the connexion of the name with 
merces to he a false etymology. It is generally agreed that 
his ultimate origin is Greek, by whatever route and under 
whatever circumstances his cult reached Rome; his con- 
nexion with trade is equally undoubted. Under the 
Empire he, like many gods, sometimes takes the title 
Augustus (see Steuding in Roscher’s Lexikon ii. 2818; 
cf. also A. D. Nock, 7 //*S’ 1928, 33 f., 41 f.). His identifica- 
tions with foreign gods (Steuding, 2826 ff. ; see religion, 
CELTIC) result from his equivalence with Hermes, also his 
mythology, save for one or two tales, probably Latin 
literary inventions. II. J. R. 

MEROBAUDES, Flavius, a Spaniard, distinguished 
as soldier and poet. Ilis works include, besides thirty 
hexameters in praise of Christ, fragments of a prose 
panegyric on the second consulship of Aetius (a.d. 437) 
and of a verse panegyric on his third consulship (446), 
and a genethliacon modelled on Statius, Silv. 2. 7. 

Tlxt F Vollmcr, MGH, AA xiv (1905). A. 1 I.-W. 

MEROC, the 'island' between the junction of the Bahr- 
el-Abiad with the true Nile and that of the Atbara with 
the Nile. The city Meroe ( Bakaraiviga ), the southern 
and later the sole capital of the Kings and Queens of 
Napata, was known by hearsay to Herodotus. In the 
time of Ptolemy II the kingdom became partly hellenized. 
There were queens named Candace ruling there until the 
fourth century of the Roman Empire. In spite of ravages 
by the Abyssinians, the town was important until the 
seventh century. By the third century b.c. the Greeks 
knew the Nile well as far as Meroe. But despite further 
exploration of the Nile in Ptolemaic and Roman times 
(see nill), even Ptolemy the geographer of the second 
century a.d. knew little beyond Meroe and falsely made 
the land a true island. 

For excavations at Mcroft sec: E. nudge, Egyptian Sudan (1907) 
and History of Ethiopia (1928), J. Gurstang, Meroe (1911), F. L. 
Shinnic, Meroe ( 1967); Thomson, Hist. Anc. Gcog. 10, bh f , 138, 273. 

E. H. W. 

MEROPE (Mepom)), in mythology, (l) a Pleiad, wife of 
Sisyphus (q.v.); she is the nearly invisible star of the 
group, for she hides her face for shame at having married 
a mortal, while all her sisters mated with gods (see 
Apollod. 1. 85; Hyg. Fab. 192. 5). (2) Wife of Cres- 
phontes king of Messenia; see aefytus. (3) Wife of 
Polybus of Corinth, Oedipus' foster-father (Soph. O? 1 
775); w OEDIPUS. (4) Daughter of Oenopion (see orion; 
Apollod. 1. 25). For more Meropue see Stoll in Roscher’s 
Lexikon , s.v. II. J. R. 

MERULA, Lucius Cohnelius (PW 272), was made 
consul suRect (87 B.C.) by Octavius (q.v. 3) after the 
illegal deposition of Cinna (q.v. 1), chiefly because, as 
flamen Dialis, he could play no active part in war or politics. 
After Cinna's return he committed suicide, first piously 
resigning his priesthood, in which he was succeeded 
(briefly) by Caesar (q.v. 1). E. B. 
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MESATOS. Fifth-century tragic poet who was third in 
the contest in the year, very possibly 463 b.c., when 
Aeschylus was victorious with his Danaid Trilogy and 
Sophocles was second, (POxy. 20. 2256). His existence 
was previously attested only by Schol. Ar. Vcsp. 1502, 
and was widely doubted, but Wilhelm had conjectured 
rightly that his was the name in seven letters ending in 
-tost which occurs in the Victor-List between Sophocles, 
victorious in 468, and ? Anstias; he won either two, three, 
or four victories. 

II. Lloyd-Jones, Appendix to Loch Aeschylus, vol 11 (1957), 505 ff- 

D. W. L. 

ME SENE, a kingdom at the head of the Persian Gulf, at 
the mouths of Tigris and Euphrates, also called Characene 
from its chief city, Charax. This was founded by llyspao- 
sines, who created an independent kingdom out of part 
of the Babylonian satrapy after the death of the Selcu- 
cid king Antiochus VII in 129 B.c. Coins dated by the 
Sclcucid era begin with Hyspaosines and give names of 
thirteen kings down to a.L). 1 12. Thereafter coins have no 
longer Greek but Aramaic legends and give no dates. 
Names of kings are predominantly Iranian, us was that of 
Hyspaosines himself. Its inaccessibility enabled the king- 
dom to enjoy in practice independence of Parthia and it 
established direct trade relations with Palmyra and the 
trading cities of the Homan East, relations attested by 
Palmyrene inscriptions (especially frequent in the second 
century a.d.). But in c. a.l>. 224 Ardashir conquered 
Mesene and made it a Sassanid province. 

Pliny, UN (1, 136 f., 145 f. S. A. NodHman, Firry t us 1960, Hi 11 ; 
Cl I'. Hill, II. A I Corns, Arabia, etc. (1922), i.xliv f , ti It Rider, 
,Syria 1959, 259 f. K. W. (.1 

MESOPOTAMIA, the country between the Tigris and 
the Euphrates. The name is generally used to include the 
whole alluvial country south of the mountains, and the 
deserts on either side, i.e. the ancient kingdoms of 
Assyria and Babylonia, modern 'Iraq. Classical writers 
usually regarded Mesopotamia as excluding Babylonia. 

As an important political and commercial link between 
Syria and Babylonia, Mesopotamia was colonized exten- 
sively by the Scleucids It was a frequent battle-ground 
of Roman and Parthian armies, and the prosperity of 
the Greek cities diminished under the Arsacids. Meso- 
potamia was overrun by Trajan (1 1.4— 17) (his Provtnna 
Mesopotamia was promptly abandoned by Hadrian) and 
again overrun by L. Verus (162 5) and Scptimius Severus 
(197-9) but was not permanently occupied. Part of Upper 
Mesopotamia, however, became Roman after the cam- 
paigns of Verus and was formed into a separate province, 
‘Mesopotamia’, by Severus. See also ASSYRIA, osroene. 

V. Chnpot, La Frontilre de V Kuphrate (1907); Jones, Cities F. 
Horn Frov., ch. 9, L. Ddlcinun, Haute Alfsopot unite et privs adtaeents 
(1962). M. S. L) , K. W. CL 

MESSAL(L)A( i ), Manius Valerius^ If' 247) Maxim ns, 
as consul in 263 b.c., reduced the district around Aetna 
and drove back Hieron (q.v. 2), who then deserted the 
Carthaginian for the Roman cause. Eor having freed 
Mcssana, Valerius received the cognomen Messalla, 
which his predecessor Claudius (q.v. 5) may equally have 
deserved. He celebrated a triumph and decorated a wall 
of the Senate-house with a painting of his success. He 
was censor in 252. H. H. S. 

MESSAL(IAA (2), Marcus Valerius (PW 266, 268), 
name of two cousins, distinguished as ‘Niger* and ‘Rufus’, 
bom c . 102 b.c. and 100 B.c. respectively. Of patrician, 
but not recently prominent, family, they gained the 
favour of Sulla, who, as Dictator, married a Valeria 
(probably Rufus* sister) and made Niger Pontifex and 


Rufus Augur. Both passed quickly through the lower 
offices and Niger became consul in 61. Rufus, delayed by 
the troubles of the 50s and involved in a bribery scandal 
(54), finally reached the office in 53. (Niger, interrex three 
times ( ILS 46), perhaps presided at the elections.) As 
censor (55), Niger, with his colleague Scrvilius (q.v. 1), 
regulated the Tiber (ILS 5922). He was a friend and ally 
of Cicero and an active hamster until his death (r. 50), 
father of a great orator (see 3) and father-in-law of a 
famous jurist (sulpiciijs i). Rufus, prosecuted for 
bnhery (51), was defended by his uncle Ilortensius (q.v. 
2) and acquitted, hut fined on another charge. Offended 
by Pompey, he fought for Caesar in the Civil War, and 
after Caesar’s death devoted himself to writing books on 
history and religion that were widely read by ancient 
scholars but have perished. He died in 26. 

Cichoiius, Rom. Stud. 233, R. Syinc, JRS 1955, 156. E II. 

MESSAL(L)A(3)CORVINUS, Marcus Valerius( JW 
261) (64 B.c. - a.d. 8), soldier, orator, statesman, and 
patron of letters, first distinguished himself at Philippi 
(42 it.c.) as supporter of Brutus and Cassius. Declining 
command of the Republican army after that disaster, he 
transferred his allegiance to Antony; but, disgusted with 
Antony’s conduct, he joined Octavian (how soon, how- 
ever, is not clear). He fought for Octavian against Sextus 
Pompeius (36) and in the Illyro-Pannornan War (35-34). 
subdued the Alpine Salassi (34-33), and as consul with 
Octavian (31) took part in the battle of Actium. After 
service in the East, as proconsul in Gaul he conquered 
the Aquitam, celebrating a triumph in 27. In r. 25 H.c. he 
was made praefectus urbi but resigned after a few days, 
‘lncivilem potestatem esse enntestans* accoiding to 
Jerome, ‘quasi nesems exerccndi* according to Tacitus 
(Arm. 6. 1 1. 4). Already member of the College of Augurs, 
he became the first permanent curator aquarian in 1 1, and 
it was he who proposed the title of Pater Patriae lor 
Augustus (2 H. c.). He reconstructed part of the Via 
Latina and several public buildings, gained fame as ora- 
tor and historian, dabbled in poetry and philosophy and 
was the patron of a literary circle — Tibullus, Lygdamus, 
Sulpicia, and the author of the Punchy rints Messallae 
(q.v., and see pastoral poetry, latin, §2). Titles of 
several of his grammatical and stylistic treatises have 
survived. 

Hisiomk'aI I'UAUMrNrs Pcirr, TIRRel 11 Ixxvm IF and 0*? fT ; 
Ciammnrica], H bunaioli, (Jramtn. Rntn. Frag 1. 503 fi ; rheloiiLdl, 
MnUovati, ORF* n 1711 See also J IlnmmtM, Prolegomena to an 
Fdition of the Fanegvntus Mtssallae (U.S A. 1925), K Kuth.m, l)e 
duahus A lessalae expeditwmbus (1923); Symr, Rom. Rev., sec index 

J. 1 1 ; M. I- II. 

MESSAL(L)A (4) MESSALLINUS, M ARCUS V ALERI US 
(PW 264) (cos. 3 u.c.), son of (3) above, and a person of 
some distinction and oratorical talent but not to be com- 
pared with his parent. Legate of lllyncum in a.d. 6 and 
present with Tiberius on the campaign against Maro- 
boduus, he was sent back to deal with the rebellious 
Pannonians and Dalmatians and reached Siscia after 
fighting a battle; he received ornament a tnumphalia. 
I ,ater Mcssallinus spoke in the Senate on several occasions 
during the pnneipatc of Tiberius. His election as one of 
the quindecimviri in charge of the Sibylline hooks is 
celebrated in the longest poem (2. 5) of Tibullus, who 
enjoyed the patronage of Messalhnus’ father. R. S. 

MESSAL(L)A( 5 ), Vipstantjs (PH 7 6), a militaiy tribune 
in a.d. 69, took temporary command of a legion at the 
battle of Cremona. He was perhaps a source for the 
account of the cumpaign in the Histories of Tacitus who 
names him twice (Hist. 3. 25, 28). Tacitus introduced him 
as a speaker in the Dialogus, as a defender of the classical 
orators against more contemporary fashions. Messalla 
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defended his half-brother Aquilius Regulus(q.v. 3) when 
he was attacked by Eprius (q.v.) m 70. lie probably died 
young. II. H. s. 

MESSAL(L)INA (1), Valeria ( PW 403), grand- 
daughter of Octavia (q.v. 2) on her father’s and mother’s 
sides, in a.d. 39 or 40 married at 14 her second cousin 
Claudius (q.v. 1), then 48 years old, and bore him two 
children, Octavia (q.v. 3) and Britanmcus (q.v.). Claudius 
alone was blind to her sexual prolligacy (which Juvenal 
travestied in Satires 6 and 10), whose climax was reached 
when in 48 she went through the formalities of a marriage 
service with C. Silius (q.v. 1). The freedman Narcissus 
(q.v. 2) turned aguinst her and, while Claudius was in a 
state of stunned incredulity, ensured that she was put to 
death. J.P. II. 

MESSAL(L)INA (2), Statilia (PW 45), third wife of 
Nero (a.d. 66), who put to death her fourth husband 
Iulius Vestinus Atticus, was great-great-granddaughter 
of Augustus’ partisan T. Statilius (q.v.) Taurus and 
probably daughter of T, Statilius Taurus (cos. 44). She 
received some divine honours. After Nero’s death she 
maintained a brilliant position, and is said to have been 
noted for her eloquence and literary culture as well as for 
her beauty. Otho contemplated marriage with her. 

Suet Nero 35. i, Otho 10. i \ scholiast on Juvenal (1. 434. A. M. 

MESSANA (modern Messina) was founded as Zancle 
c. 725 R.c., first by Cumaean Ararat and then by a 
contingent from Clialcis. An association with Naxos is 
apparently erroneous. Colonics were sent to Mylae 
(Milazzo) c. 717 U. c. ( ?) and to Himcra (q.v.). Despite its 
position on the straits bearing its name, the city though 
prosperous was not of major political importance, and 
was overshadowed by Rhegium (q.v.), whose tyrant 
Anaxilas seized it in 400/89 u.c. (see anaxilas t for 
details). It received Samian and, later, Messeman im- 
migrants who changed its name to Messene. After 461, 
when coins show the Doric form Messana in use, the city’s 
population was further mixed by a settlement of ex- 
mercenaries from Syracuse and elsewhere. Becoming 
independent of Rhegium it supported Syracuse in 427- 
424 and 415-413. In 396 the Carthaginians destroyed it; 
Dionysius 1 rebuilt it, and on the fall of Dionysius II it 
had its own tyrants until it again formed part of the 
Syracusan system under Timolcnn and Agathoclcs. In 
288 the latter’s Campanian mercenaries, calling them- 
selves ‘Mamertim’ (men of Mars), seized it, seeking 
Roman and Carthaginian aid when Hieron II (q.v.) tried 
to suppress them. Both responded, and the ensuing im- 
broglio provoked the h irst Punic War (see mameutines). 
After 241 , Messana beenme a prosperous ctvitas foederuta. 
Remains of antiquity on the site are meagre, thanks partly 
to the devastating earthquake of 1908. 

Ut*rarJ, Ihbl topogr hj 1 .; Dunliabin, Western Greeks-, G. Vallet, 
Hhegwn el Zaiule (1Q5H). A. G. W. 

MESSAPII immigrated into Calabria (q.v.) in the Early 
Iron Age. Probably they were Illyrians, not Cretans 
(despite M. Mayer in PWxx. 1 175 f.). They undoubtedly 
spoke an Illyrian language : over 200 inscriptions, written 
c. 450-50 u.c. in n Tarentine-Ionic alphabet, survive 
(J. Whatmough, Prae-Italic Dialects (1933), ii. 258 f.). The 
civilized Mcssapii, strictly neighbours of Tarentum, 
ure scarcely distinguishable from the Calabri (who 
dwelt near Bmndisium) and Sal(l)entim (who inhabited 
the 'heel' proper); the Apulian Peucetii ( — Poediculi) 
and Daunii, although they supported Tarentum agninst 
the Messapii (Strabo 6. 281), also spoke Messapic. These 



170) and in 413 under King Artas supported Athens 
against Syracuse (Thuc. 7. 33). In 338 they helped 
to defeat Tarentum’s mercenary, Archidainus, but in the 
Pyrrhic War supported Tarentum and were consequently 
subjugated by Rome (266: Acta Triumph.). Although 
only casually mentioned thereafter, they were never 
completely assimilated. Chief towns: Uria, Rudiae, 
Caelia, Brundisium, Uzentuin. 

J. Whntmouijh, Foundations of Homan Italy (1037), 11 1 (with 
bibliography) ; O H uas, Messupische Studien (1 yf>z) h T. S. 

MESSAPUS, (1) eponym of Messapia in south Italy 
(Strabo 9. 2. 13). (2) Son of Neptune, an Etruscan, 
invulnerable to tire and steel, one of Turnus* allies 
(Verg. Aen. 7. 691 AT.; cf. 9. 523; 12. 128). 

MESSENE was founded in 369 u.c. to he the capital 
of Messenia (q.v.). Situated on the western slopes of 
Mt. Ithome in the lower Messcnian plain, its natural 
strength was reinforced by city-walls (largely preserved) 
which furnish the finest example of fourth-century 
fortification on the Greek mainland. Extensive remains 
of Hellenistic and Roman public buildings have been 
excavated below the modern village of Mavromati (BCH 
1964, 737 fl.) around an extensive Agora: theatre, pio- 
pylaea, and synedrion on the east; portico with staircases 
on the north ; a temple of Artemis and elaborate columned 
niches on the west. Attacked unsuccessfully by Demetrius 
(q.v. 7) of Pharos (214 u.c.), by Philip V of Macedon, and 
by Nabis of Sparta, it was captured by the forces of the 
Achaean Confederacy under Lycortas (182 u.c.) in 
revenge for the Mcssenians* execution of Philopoemen 
(q.v.). It retained considerable importance under the 
Roman Empire. A M. W ; K. J II. 

MESSENIA, the south-west region of Peloponnesus, 
bounded on the north by Edis, along the lower course of 
the river Neda, and Arcadia, and on the east by Laconia, 
where the frontier follows at first the main ridge of 
Taygctus, hut further south runs to the west of it, and 
terminates at the river Choerius a few miles south of the 
head of the Messeman Gulf. Whilst west Messenia is a 
bleak, mountainous region, dominated by Mt. Acgaleos, 
with its few settlements along the coast (Cyparissia, 
Curyphasion-Pylos, Mothone, Asine, Corone), the central 
and eastern region watered by the river Pamisus and its 
tulnitaries was more populous, and the lower plain, 
MaKdfna, was renowned for its fertility. 

The earlier prehistory of Messenia is represented 
particulaily by the excavation of Malthi (possibly the 
Dorion of Paus. 4. 33. 6-7) overlooking and commanding 
the Messenian gap, the main cast-west communication 
of the upper Messenian plain. It was a settlement of 
irregular house-blocks and winding lanes dating onwards 
from the Neolithic hut developed and heavily fortified in 
the Middle llelladic period (M. N. Valmin, The Stvedish 
Messenia Expedition (Lund, 1938)). Tn general it is clear 
that, despite the relatively unpromising terrain of western 
Messenia (from which Elean Tnphylia can hardlv he 
separated), this area developed very considerably from 
the end of the Middle Bronze Age to r. 1200 a.c. In saga 
Messenia was the kingdom of Aphareus who welcomed 
Neleus as a refugee from Thessaly (Paus. 4. 2. 5); on the 
death of Idas and the extinction of the Apharetid line 
Nestor inherited the greater part of the territory from 
both (Paus. 4. 3. 1). The bounds of the Neleid kingdom 
are set far to the north: in the Catalogue of the Ships 
Nestor (II. 2. 592) possesses Opvov , A\<f>ctoto nopov (cf. 
11. 711 — 12: Spuoeaaa, . . . ttjXov eV’ vearq 

IlvXov ■qp.addfvro^ ( see pylos)). The disturbance called the 
Return of the Heraclidae drove Neleids into exile and gave 
new kings to Athens; also a basis in political mythology 
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for Athens’ claim to he mother city of the lonians 
among whom Neleids also reigned. The same Athenian 
connexion is implied (a late development ?) in the 
Andania Mysteries (see below) and the coming of Lycus 
son of Pandion into exile to Mcsscnia (Paus. 4. 6). 

Abundant Bronze Age remains underline the importance 
and population of the region : as well as the pnlace ot Ano 
EngIianos(rre pylos in Messenia) there may be mentioned 
the very early tholos tomb neur the north end of the Bay 
of Navarino, the extensive discoveries at Tragana and 
sites to the east of Pylos, and especially the tholos at 
Routsi with inlaid daggers and other finds ( 1 LN 6. 4. 
* 957 )- These date from the beginning of the Mycenaean 
period and later. To the north, in the region of modern 
Kyparissia and on the borders of Triphylia discoveries 
have been made at Mouriatadha (tombs and ‘palace’) 
which may be Nestor's Amphigeneia, and at Peristeria 
(near the village of Moira) a very large tholos and other 
structures which may be Helos in his kingdom. Of great 
interest is the possible closer connexion than elsewhere 
with Crete (pottery baths, and the double axe at Peri- 
steriA), cf. The Delphic Hymn to Apollo, 391 ff. ; also with 
the Lipari Islands and regions beyond (British ( ?) spacer 
beads of amber at Pcristerid). 

After the Dorian conquest Messenia came under 
Cresphontes, whose youngest son Aepytus evicted and 
slew the usurper Polyphonies and gave his name to the 
Messenian royal line. After the First and Second 
Messenian Wars in the eighth and seventh centuries, 
associated with the heroic but unavailing leadership of 
Aristodernus (i)and Aristomenes (1) respectively (qq.v.), 
such inhabitants as had not left the country were, apart 
from a few communities of perwikoi , reduced to the status 
of helots, and their lands occupied by the Spartan nobility. 
The Third Messenian War, after the great earthquake of 
464 D.C., terminated, like the first war, in the surrender 
of the stronghold of Ithome after a long siege. Granted 
a safe-conduct, many of the survivors (of the perioikoi 
only?) were settled by the Athenians at Naupactus (455). 
During the Peloponnesian War the Messenian helots 
were encouraged to sporadic revolts by the Athenian 
garrison established at Pylos after the victory at Sphacteria 
(425), in which Messenians from Naupactus played a 
decisive part. In 369 Messenia recovered its indepen- 
dence with the help of the Theban general Epnminondas. 
Its subsequent history is bound up with that of its new 
capital Messene (q.v.). It remained prosperous for a 
century or more. Later (in the second century) it became 
a pawn of greater powers until the Romans assumed full 
control. 

Of special interest is the ancient town of Andania in 
the north-cast on the borders of Arcadia and Klis, where 
Mysteries were celebrated in honour of u group of 
divinities, and claimed connexion with Attica and the 
IClcusinian Mysteries (cf. the inscription 1 G v. i. 1390 
of 91 H.c. ; Pans. 4. 1. 5 and 33. 4). 

W. A. McDonald (on inmniumcarinn*) in Mycenaean Studies 
(I’.S.A. 217 ff. ; M. N. Vnlnun, Etude* topographtques sur la 

Me\s^me u>h mine (1030), R. Hope Simpton, ‘Identifying a 
Mycenaean SLuie', USA iqs 7. 231 ff. ; P-K, GL 111. 2 371 11.; C. A. 
Roebuck, A History of Messenia from m 1 n( (U.S.A 1041); 
ti. L. Huxley, Early Sparta (1962), passim] l r . Kiechle, Mesiemsche 
Studien ( 1 ysy). A. M. VV., R. J H. 

MESSENIA (CULTS AND MYTHS). Since the 
Messenians were in a condition of serfdom between the 
Third Messenian War and 369 b.c., their religious and 
mythical traditions were disturbed to a very considerable 
extent. In their capital the cults as seen by Pausanias 
suggest partly foreign influence, partly deliberate 
attempts at revival, lie found (4. 31. 6 ff.) temples of 
Poseidon and Aphrodite, such as any Greek city might 
have; a cult of Artemis Laphna, imported from 


Naupactus; shrines of Eileithyia, the Curetes (to whom 
holocausts of all manner of victims were offered), 
Demeter, Asclepius, and the local eponymous heroine 
Messene; also of the national hero Aristomenes, while 
Zeus was worshipped on Mt. Ithome under the local 
title Ithomatas. Some of these cults had peculiar legends 
connecting them with the country and polemizing 
against myths which claimed them for other regions. 
Outside the capital the most famous cult, which, how- 
ever, is of Hellenistic date, is the Mysteries of Andania 
(Kern, Relig. tier Griechen iii. 188 ff., and refs.; Nilsson, 
GGR i 2 . 478, ii. €33 ff.). For a list, with references, of 
other cults, see Reincke in PW xv. 1241 (also atargatis 
for cult of Syrian goddess). 

Most of the legends of the country have come down 
to us in an excerpt by Pausanias of Rhianus’ (q.v.) epic 
on the Messenian Wars (Paus. 4. 6. 1), mingled with 
material from other authors, as Myron of Pnene (ibid.) 
and inquiries of hi 9 own. It is thus impossible to say 
how much of what he tells us is really Messenian tradi- 
tion and how much Rhianus’ learned imagination or the 
conjectures of some antiquarian. The central figure is 
Aristomenes, and the historical kernel nearly undis- 
coverahle. II. J. R. 

METAGENES, Athenian comic poet, won two victories 
at the Lenaea in the last decade of the fifth century n.(\ 
(IG ii 2 . 2325. 128). Wc have fragments of four plays; in 
Thttr to- Persians Thurii is eulogized fantastically as a land 
of abundance (see crates i and I’liliu-CRA’l lis) ; 'O/j.ijpo? 
fj AaKTjTtil mentions (fr. 10) the betrayal of Naupactus to 
the Spartans in 400 (Diod. Sic. 14. 34. 2). 

FCG ii. 751 ff. ; CAP 1. 704 10; FAC i. 838 ff. K. J. D. 

METALLURGY. After extraction from the mine ore 
must be crushed. The use of grooved stone hammers was 
common in the west in early Roman times, though iron 
hammers replaced them slowly. Socketed stone hammers 
were too fragile for rough work. The biokrn pieces of 
rock were roughly sorted, all poor and sterile material 
being rejected. If washing was practised, the ore had 
to be finely nulled. From Egypt there are stone rollers 
operated on saddle-querns, and the latter occur in Wales 
and the Ilnlkans; more common and of later date arc 
rotary millstones. Sieves were used to reduce the particles 
to equal size. Ore, especially when markedly denser than 
the gangue, can be profitably enriched by washing. This 
applies especially to gold, whether from placers or veins, 
and to lead-ore, but was used for ochre and is feasible 
for pyrites. Washing was often carried out in wooden 
bowls or cradles. Gold may be caught on rough cloth 
or fleece, a method attested on the Rhine, and in Colchis, 
where it gave rise to the Golden Fleece legend. The 
washing-tables at Laurium (q.v.) were well built and 
cemented, with several tanks to catch the ore. The washing 
process would normally be repeated several times. In 
northern Spain auriferous sediments were broken down 
by large volumes of water, and the washing must have 
been done in very large sluices, probably of wood. 

Sulphide and hydrated ores are best roasted before 
smelting. Direct evidence for roasting has seldom been 
found, but certain furnaces are too large for smelting 
and may have served this purpose. The most primitive 
smelting-furnaces were hanked-up bonfires or holes in 
the ground. The blast was at first introduced over the 
rim, but in Gaul some bowl-furnaces have a bole near 
the base and their height was raised by courses of stones 
round the lip. This led to the shaft-furnace, a structure 
often partially sunk in the ground. Vnse-paintings of 
Greek smithies show a high-built shaft whence the bloom 
wus extracted at the base, while the blast was introduced 
at the back. The shaft-furnace spread fairly rapidly 
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through the west; some in the Jura are thought to be 
pre-Roman. They probably did not reach England until 
after the Roman period. Moat shaft-furnaces have only 
one hole at the base, for blast and tapping, though a few 
in central Europe have six. Whereas in a bowl-furnace 
only one charge can be smelted at a time, a shaft-furnace 
admits of continuous production. Fuel and ore can be 
added down the chimney, and the metal and slag can be 
tapped at the base. In fact, however, they were probably 
cooled and demolished frequently. Slag, unless fluxes 
are skilfully added, will clog the tapping-hole. Only 
those metals which were liquefied could be tupped. An 
iron-bloom could be extracted only by destroying the 
furnace, and the great number of fvirnaces at some sites 
shows that each was used only once. The fuel was char- 
coal, occasionally coal or peat. The blast was by hand; 
water-driven bellows were an invention of the Middle 
Ages. 

After smelting, iron had to be purified by reheating 
and hammering. During this process it would become 
slightly steeled. For weapons it was specially forged : the 
Romans knew how to weld bars of softer and harder steel 
to secure toughness without brittleness, and how to give 
extra hardness only to the cutting edge. Lead would be 
cupelled to extract silver; the Romans knew hone-ash 
cupels, though the more primitive method of skimming 
the oxidized metal from the surface was used earlier. 
From perhaps the sixth century H.c. gold was freed of 
silver by cementation with salt, and rather later with 
some metallic sulphide. Copper would be punficd and 
then alloyed and cast from crucibles into the forms 
required. 

() Davies, Roman Mines in Furufir (1935) ; V. Tackholm, Sludien 
fiber den Jlergbau der romtschen Katserzeti (l 037 ). C. Zschockc .Uld 
K l'rcusilicn, Das urzeithchc Berghaugehiet von MUhlbaih-HuchnJs - 
hajrn (iqji), H BUAmiui, Termmuiogir und Tvchnologxe iv. 140, 
222 7 |in An hurningta ifjoo, 113. It. J LoiIm-h, Metallurgy in 
AniuftnivU Mluncl, mso) Slud. An, Terlmol vol via, ix» (19(14); 

C Sinner (cd ), Hist. of Ancient Teilmolngy 11* (1965), »- 

METAMORPHOSIS. Though the word itself is not 
early, it describes a kind of tale quite common in Greek 
from Homer on, that of a magical or miraculous trans- 
formation into a new shape. The origin of such stories, 
which have their analogies elsewhere, e.g. in Celtic litera- 
ture, may perhaps be sought partly in real or fancied 
resemblances between inanimate and animate objects 
(e.g. the snake which in Iliad 2. 319 Turns to stone may 
have as its origin a stone which looked like a snake, per- 
haps a fossil of some kind), partly in resemblances be- 
tween the movements or cries of a bird or beast and those 
of human beings (the nightingale’s song, for instance, see 
AF.no n, I* 1 iilomfla). An aetiological story would then 
grow' up around it. Magicians, moreover, are very com- 
monly supposed to he able to change their own shapes and 
those of others, and for a like power to be ascribed to gods 
is quite natural. In some cases we can point to the actual 
object which started the legend ; Pausanias (1. 21. 3) says 
he has seen the Niohe (q.v.) of Mt. Sipylon (apparently a 
rock-formation, hut see Frazer ad loc.) mentioned in II. 
24. 614 fl\; cf. also Paus. 8. 2. 7. Collections of such 
legends seem to have become popular in Alexandrian 
times; we know, for instance, of the 'Erepoiov^va of 
Nicander, several times quoted by later writers, and 
Ovid’s surviving Metamorphoses draws almost entirely on 
Greek sources. Hence m the later versions of many 
legends (see, for instance, aias 1) a metamorphosis of 
some kind is added of which earlier accounts have no 
trace. 

Cf. S. F-itrem, PW v. A. »«3 «f. H J R - 

METAPONTUM (or METAPONTIUM), early 
Achaean colony, just west of Tarentum (q.v.). Once 


large and prosperous, it survived various vicissitudes 
until ruined in the Second Punic War. It never fully 
recovered. Its site, malarial and deserted until recently, is 
now fertile and boasts remains of Greek temples and a 
modem museum. Pythagoras was buried here. 

A. G. Wootihcad, The Creeks t n the West (1962). E. T. S. 

METAURUS, a river in Umbria flowing into the 
Adriatic Sea, famous as the site of a victory which was 
Rome’s Crowning Mercy of the Hanmbalic War (207 
D.c.). In this valley Hasdrubal (q.v. 2), who had hoped 
to join his brother I lannibal, was forced to fight by the 
Romans, who rolled up his line. 

Polvl>. II. 13; I. ivy 22.46 -9 Krnmayer^Vrith, Antike Sehhtcht- 
j elder in (1912), 424 ff , Walbmik, Folylnus 11. 267 fl li. H. S. 

METANIRA (Aferapeipa), in mythology, wife of Celeus, 
king of Eleusis; she received Demeter hospitably, but 
spoiled her plan to make Metanira’s child immortal by 
screaming when she saw him laid on the fire ; see dkmkteu. 
She had a cult in Eleusis (Paus. 1. 39. 2) near the well 
where Demetcr sat; cf. Athenagoras, Leg. pro Christ. 14. 

METELLA(i), CAECiLiA(PFF € Caecilius’ 134), daughter 
of L. Metellus Dclmaticus (cor. iiq n.c.), and wife of 
Scaurus (q.v. i), to whom she bore three children. After 
his death she married Sulla (1), to whom she bore twins, 
Faustus Sulla (q.v. 3) and Fausta (later wife of Milo). In 
86 she escaped with them from Rome and joined him in 
Greece. In his dictatorship (81), when she was dying of a 
disease that she had perhaps caught from him, Sulla 
divorced her and had her carried out of his house, to 
avoid ritual contamination. E. B. 

METELLA (2), Cafcilia (PW 136), known only from 
her tomb on the Via Appia near Rome. The epitaph (ILS 
88t) calls her daughter of Creticus (i.e. Metellus 8) and 
wife of Crassus, probably Marcus elder son of CrassusU). 

T. J. C. 

METELLUS (i), Lucius Caeciuus (PW 72) (cor. 251 

B. c.), thwarted a Carthaginian attack on 1 anormus, 

capturing the dreaded enemy war-elephants (250). The 
elephant was commonly portrayed on coins struck by the 
Metelli. Metellus was magister equitum m Sicily (249), 
consul II (247), Pontifex Maximus (243-221) and dictator 
to hold elections (224). He was blinded when saving the 
Palladium from the burning Temple of Vesta (241) and 
died in 221. 11 s - 

METELLUS (2), Quintus Caecilius (PW 81), son of 
(1), served as consul (206 b.c.) against Hannibal in Brut- 
tium. Tn 205 he was dictator to hold the elections, and 
in 204 championed Strip io against Fabius in the Pleminius 
(q v.) scandal. He served on the land commission for 
African veterans (201-200) and on embassies to Greece 
(185) and the Peloponncse (183). He was an enemy of 
Naevius (q.v.) and an orator of note (Malcovati, ORF 2 

9 ff.). HHS - 

METELLUS (3) MACEDONICUS, Quintus Caeci- 
lius (PIC 94), cos. 143 B.c., praetor in 148, he suppressed 
Andriscus (q.v.), and in 146 opened the campaign against 
the Achaean Confederacy. He was awarded a triumph, 
but secured the consulship only at the third attempt. In 
143 and 142 he suppressed nil the rebellious Celtiberiana 
except the inhabitants of Numantia (q.v.) and Termantia. 
In 133 he was a severe critic of Tiberius Gracchus (q.v. 
3), anil for much of his career he was hostile also to Scipio 
(q.v. 11) Aemihunus. As censor in 131 he delivered a 
famous speech urging compulsory marriage in order to 
stimulate the birth-rate. In 121 he participated in the 
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attack on Gaius Gracchus (q.v. 4). He was eloquent, a 
capable general, a stern disciplinarian, and he did much 
to make his family outstanding in the political life of the 
next generation. When he died in 115 three of his four 
sons had already achieved the consulship. His public 
buildings included the Porticus Metelli. 

Malcovati, ORF* ioh; II. Simon, Roms Knege in Spanien (1962), 
102; Dc Sanctis, Star. Rom iv. 3. 124, 234; A. E. Ahtin, Scipio 
Acmihanuj (1967). A. E. A. 

METELLUS (4) BALIARICUS, Quintus Caecilius 
(PW 82), son of (3), as consul (123 li.c.) and proconsul 
conquered the Balcarcs, and settled 3,000 Italians in 
Palma and Pollcntia. He triumphed in 121 and was censor 
in 120 with Piso (q.v. 1). E. B. 

METELLUS (5) DELMATICUS, Lurius Caecilius 
(PW 91), grandson of (2), consul in 1 19 ij.c., opposed the 
law of Manus on election procedure, lie attacked and 
defeated the Delmatae ( see Dalmatia), triumphing in 1 17 
and rebuilding two temples from the spoils. As Pontifex 
Maximus he tried three Vestals accused of unchastity, 
acquitting two (114 — see CASSIUS 4). Ills daughter 
Mctclla (q.v. 1) married Scaurus (q.v. 1) and later Sulla 
(q.v. 1). E. II. 

METELLUS (6) NUMIDICUS, Quintus Caecilius 
(PW 97), brother of (5). Elected consul (109 B.c.) to 
finish the war against Jugurtha (q.v.), he won two battles 
(one at the river Muthul) and stormed severnl towns 
(including Zuma and Thala) with the help of his legates 
Manus (q.v. 1) and llutihus (q.v. 1), hut made little pro- 
gress in guerrilla war. Manus, asking leave to stand for a 
consulate, was insulted by him and intrigued against him 
among officers and businessmen in Nurnidia and equites 
in Rome, until he w as iinally elected consul ( io7)[and, by a 
special law, appointed to succeed him. In Rome, Metellu9 
met great hostility, was put on trial (hut acquitted), and 
finally triumphed when public feeling veered round in 
106. Censor in 102, he tried to expel Saturninus (q.v. 1) 
and Glaucia (q.v.) from the Senate, but was prevented 
by his colleague and cousin, Metellus Cupranus (cos. 113). 
In 100, manoeuvred into being the only senator to refuse 
the oath to observe Saturninus’ agrarian law, he had to 
go into exile. Attempts to recall him after Saturninus* 
death were opposed by Marius and his friends, hut 
supported by the widespread Mctellan family (led by his 
son (7)) and were ultimately successful. He returned in 
glory (99 or 98), hut was never again prominent. 

On his exile, E. S. Omen, Latumns 1965, 576 tt. E. B. 

METELLUS (7) PIUS, Quintus Caecilius (PTE 98), 
son of (6), acquired a name from his pittas in working for 
his father’s return from exile. As praetor (89 or 88 b.c.), 
he enrolled enfranchised Italians, including his friend 
Archias (q.v.); he then served in the Social War, de- 
feating Poppaedius (q.v.). Unable to defend Rome 
against Cinna (q.v. 1), lie went into exile in Africa (87), 
retaining his imperium , and after Cinna’s death collected 
a private army there. Defeated by the governor, he joined 
Sulla, thus giving him the formal approval of the Opti- 
mates, and conquered most of northern Italy for him. 
Made Pontifex Maximus and consul as Sulla’s colleague 
(80), he wa9 next sent to fight against Sertorius (q.v.) in 
Spain, where his movements can be traced in places 
named after him: Metellinum (Medellin), Castra Caecilia 
(near Cdceres ), and Vicus Caecilius (north of the Tagus). 
Unsuccessful until joined (against his will) by Pompey, 
he then won several victories, founded settlements, and 
acquired many clients, but offended opinion hy excessive 
luxury and display. Returning (71), he - unlike Pompey — 
dismissed his army, triumphed, then lived in retirement 
until c. 63. 


METELLUS (8) CRETICUS, Quintus Caecilius (PW 
87), grandson of (3), perhaps praetor in 74 B.c. as 
colleague of Verres (q.v.), whom (with other Metelli) he 
supported in 70. Consul in 69 (with llortensius, q.v. 2), 
he was next sent to Crete to eradicate piracy (see antonius 
2). He fought successfully and captured many Cretan 
towns until Pompey tried to replace him under the law 
of Gahimus (q.v. 2). Having equal imperium , he ignored 
Pompey, who was soon called away to succeed Lucullus 
(q.v. 2). Crete became a province, but Metellus’ triumph 
was delayed until 62 and he led the opposition to Pompey. 
He died in the late 50s. E. 11. 

METELLUS (9) CELER, Quintus Caecilius (PW 86), 
grandson of (4), and husband of Clodia (q.v.), was legate 
of his brother-in-law Pompey (66 b.c.); us praetor (63), 
he took u leading part in the farce of the trial of Rabirius 
(q.v. 1) and was given Cisalpina and a special command 
against the Catilinariuns at the request of Cicero, yet he 
supported his brother (10) against him (see Cic. Fain. 5. 
1-2). Consul (6o), he turned against Pompey (who had 
divorced Mucia, q.v.) and in 59 opposed Caesar. He died 
before he could go to his province (Transalpina). E. II. 

METELLUS (10) NEPOS, Quinius Caecilius (PW 

96), brother of (9), was legate of Pompey in 67 B.c. and 
perhaps until 63, when he was elected tribune for 62. He 
harassed Cicero und, with the support of Caesar, tried to 
win a special command against Catiline for Pompey; 
when he and Caesar were suspended from office, he fled 
to Pompey. He was praetor (60) and perhaps governor of 
a Gallic province. Consul (57) with Lentulus (q.v. 5), he 
proposed Pompey’s cura annonae , did not oppose Cicero’s 
return from exile, but protected Clodius (q.v. 1). Pro- 
consul in Hither Spain, lie called in at the Luca meeting 
on the way. lie died soon after his return to Rome. 

E. B. 

METELLUS (.1) PIUS (SCIPIO), Quintus Caeci- 
lius (PW 99), consul in 52 n.c., was son of Nasica (pr. 
93 ; for the family see Cic. Brut. 21 1-1 2). I Ie was adopted 
by Metellus (q.v. 7) Pius, possibly by will. Tribune in 
59, p and probably praetor in 55, he was (although now 
a plebeian) interrex in 53, and then became candidate 
for the consulate of 52. The elections were abortive, 
and Pompey (q.v.), who had recently married Scipio’s 
daughter (widow of P. Crnssus, q.v. 8), became sole 
consul: but he rescued his lather-in-law fiom a bnbery 
charge and made him his colleague in July- Thence- 
forward Scipio led the attack on Caesar and proposed the 
decisive motion in Jan. 49. The Senate granted liirn Syria, 
whence in 48 he brought two legions to Thessaly; he 
commanded the centre at Pharsalus. He escaped to Africa 
and became supreme general in the Helium Africum. 
Caesar tried to bribe Scipio before Pharsalus, but de- 
tested him, and wrote a bitter passage on his activities in 
Syria (BCw. 3. 31-3). Cicero despised him as a man 
ignorant of his family tradition (Att. 6. 1. 17). But his 
dying words in reply to the Caesarian soldiers who sought 
him out after Thapsus, 'lmperator se bene habet’, passed 
into ‘Republican’ legend (cf. Livy, Epit. 114). 

G E. F. C. 

METEOROLOGY. Although nature and natural 
phenomena had already been considered at length by the 
pre-Socratic philosophers, and though the word ficTcwpo- 
\oy ta occurs in Plato (Phdr. 270 a), it was left to Aristotle 
to give an exact definition of what was comprised in the 
subject. In his four epoch-muking hooks on meteorology 
he distinguished the respective spheres of meteorology 
and general natural science with great accuracy, confining 
the term meteorology to the study of the processes, 
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condition!), and phenomena of the atmosphere. Aristotle’s 
work was continued by Theophrastus and the Epicureans, 
to whom Lucretius is greatly indebted in the meteoro- 
logical sections of his poem. Lucretius also made exten- 
sive use ol Posidonius, who, looking upon meteorology 
as the doctrine of the structure of the outer and upper 
world, had fitted it into a system of thought uniting 
harmoniously matter, mind, and spirit. It is still possible 
to reconstruct Posidonius’ meteorological system, since 
his book was the main source of the two most important 
contributions to post-Aristotelian meteorology that have 
survived, namely Seneca’s Naturales quaestiones and the 
poem Aetna. After the first century a.D. students of 
meteorology confined themselves to summarizing and 
popularizing the discoveries of their forerunners, which, 
through the Graeco-Byzantine commentators on Aristotle, 
came to be known to, and to exercise a beneficent in- 
fluence upon, the scientific achievements of the Arabs. 

Tfxis. Aristotle, A 1 clear ologicarum Libri qualUwr, ed F 11 Fobcs 
(1019); Aetna, ed. S Sudhaus (iHqH), Alexander Aphrodisiciihis' and 
Johannes Philoponus’ eommentai jcs on Aristotle, ed M. lluyduclt 
(lNtjfj, 1 yo 1 ) llselul selections arc jfiven in T. L,. Heath, Greek 
Astronomy (1Q32). 

Ghniiiai. Li 1 LRA'J UIIF. O. Gilbert, Die mcteorologtschen Theonen 
des grift h. Alterturm (1907) , W. C'uptllc, 7 * 11 ’ Suppl. iv 31s IT., H. 
Stiohm, Untersuch 2 Entwuklungs-Gcuh. d anstot Meteor ologie 
( iy 1 5) , G. llerfrstiuhser, Neue meteor. h r agin d Theaphrast ( Sitz . 
J hide l berg, lyiS). I*. T. 

METICS. I n Greek Slates metics (ptTotKm) were 
resident aliens wlio had acquired a definite status dis- 
tinguishing them from other foreigners and giving them 
a recognized place in the community. There were 
commonly three groups of foreigners: temporary visitors, 
more permanent residents who had nut attained the 
status of metics, and metics. Among the latter, in turn, 
some were distinguished by grants of special privileges. 
Metics were found in many States, hut those of Athens 
are best known. There each medic must have a citizen 
as sponsor (prostates), must he registered m the derne in 
which he resided, and must pay an annual head tax 
(metoikum) amounting to twelve drachmas for a man and 
six tor a woman not a member of the household ol a 
husband or son. They could also be culled on to assume 
liturgies - - though not the Hierarchy — and contributed to 
the eisphorai , probably more in proportion than citizens. 
Metics could not contract legal marriages with citizens 
and could not own houses or land unless they had 
received euklesis through a special grant. In return they 
had a share in the life of the community and received 
the protection ol the courts, though the exact role of the 
prostates in court procedure remains a matter of dispute. 
Metics served in the army in separate divisions and were 
also used as oarsmen in the fleet. The privileges some- 
times granted included enk tests , remission of financial 
burdens, equality with citizens in financial matters, and 
the right to serve alongside of citizens in the annv. 
Metics were important chiefly in commerce and industry. 

A. 1 C /lmnicrn, The Greek Commonwealth' (1931), index, M. 
Olcrc, l.es Mettqucs athcmrm (ltioi), and lie la condition des Strangers 
donncilics dam les dtfferentcs rites grerqttrs (1898), G. liusolt, Gne- 
chische St uat skunde (Uizo-tr), zyz I! , A H M. Jones Athenian Demo- 
cracy (1957), index; V. Ehrcnbeiy, The Grech State (iy(io), 38 el 
passim. J- A. O. L. 

METIS {Mrjris), counsel personified. She was the 
consort of Zeus (Hesiod, 7 7 teog. 886 ff.) and wisest of 
gods and men. By the advice of Earth and Heaven Zeus 
beguiled her into letting him swallow her when she was 
pregnant, since he knew she would first bear Athena and 
then another child, very mighty, who would become 
ruler of the universe. Having swallowed her, he had her 
always with him to advise him, and Athena (q.v.) was in 
due time born from his head (924 IT.). The story would 
seem to be an early and crude blend of myth and allegory. 

II. J. It. 
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METON (MfTtav), Athenian astronomer (5th c. B.c.), cited 
(with Luctemon) tor observations of the summer solstice 
including one in 432 b.c., the reliability of which was 
questioned hy both Hipparchus and Ptolemy ( Almag . in. 
1). Meton also suggested a system of regular intercalation 
over a period of nineteen years (the Metomc cycle so- 
called) to bring the lunar month into correlation with the 
solar year; this cycle contained 235 lunar months (seven 
of which were intercalary) and 6,940 days, and gave a 
mean lunar month about 2 minutes too long and a solar 
year of 3657*9 days (6,940 19). Thus every seven ry-six 

years the moon and the sun would be out of step by one 
day ; 100 years later this was corrected hy Callippus, who 
combined four Metomc cycles less one day into a new 
cycle of seventy-six years or 27,759 days. According to 
Geminus {Isag. ch. 8), who mentions Euctemon but not 
Meton in connexion with the nineteen-year cycle, of the 
235 months 110 were ‘hollow’, i.e. of 29 days each, and 
125 ‘full’, i.e. of 30 days each. There is no evidence that 
the Metonic cycle ever came into regular use for the civil 
calendar of Athens; its purpose was to provide a fixed 
system of reckoning for dating astronomical observations, 
and it was soon superseded hy the Callippic cycle which 
is regularly used by Hipparchus and Ptolemy. Meton 
appears as a character in Aristophanes’ Birds (992 IT.) as 
a comic ‘town-planner’. Ij. R D. 

METRAGYRTES (MijTpayvpT-qs), a mendicant servitor 
of Cybele. Metragyrtai travelled in hands, begging, 
dancing, and prophesying. They were known to filth- 
eenturv Athens, and Cicero {Leg. 2. 22 and 40; cf. Dion. 
Hal. Ant. Rom. 2. 19) implies that these famuli were 
tolerated at Rome. They were generally eunuchs (q.v.), 
the Galli. Similar agyrtai (cf. PI. Resp. 364 b) existed 
in other cults, chiefly oriental, and Apulcius {Met. books 
8-g ) gives a lively picture of those of the dea Syria. 
An inscription of Syria {BCH 1897, 59, no. 68) records 
the collections made on his travels by one such SouAo? of 
Atargatis (cf. SEG vii. 358, 801). See Anatolian nniriFs. 

H Gruillot, I.e Guile de CybMe (1912), ch 8, L. Ziehen, Leges 
Graecorum Sacrae 11 (igof>), 301 H , no. u(>. K R. W. 

METRE, GREEK 

1. Gknfral Principles 

(1) The ancient metricians, of whom Hephacstion 
(q.v. 2) is the chief, do not help us greatly towards an 
understanding of Greek metric, and it is unlikely that 
they represent a tradition dating back to the classical 
period. We are thus mainly dependent on what we can 
ourselves discover from the poetry. A full appreciation 
of the Greek metres is rendered extremely difficult for 
us by the fact that we are accustomed in English verse to 
rhythms based on stress (which is solely determined by 
the sense), the differentiation between long and short 
syllables being virtually obliterated. Greek verse, on the 
other hand, whether it contaitied an element of stress or 
not (see helow), is based principally upon a precise 
differentiation of time values, without the least relation 
to the Bcnse of the words; and for this there are parallels 
in the verse of eastern nations. It is very doubtful if 
our ears, accustomed from childhood to stressed verse, 
are capable of heing trained to a full appreciation of 
quantitative verse. Further, in two fundamental matters 
we arc left in uncertainty, {a) Was there a verse stress 
(*rfl/r)? # {b) To what extent, if any, were the time values 

• In Greek metric Ion)? elements, longa ('syllables’ is an unsuitable 
term, since we are concerned with the pans of a verse-form, not 
with the parts of a word), usually alternate with shurt elements, 
brevui, or with pairs of brevut (sometimes, as in the dactylic hexa- 
meter Hnd anapaestic dimeter, fused into Mimic long elements, 

for or '.js-/— ), or with elements in which either a short 

or a lonp syllable is allowed, anctfutui (e g the fiifst element of the 

iambic metron x In the ionic (^ J ) and dochmiui 

^ ) two longa are juxtaposed. In many cases a lotigum may 
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inherent in the syllables altered by the music in lyric 
(sung) verse ? 

(2) Ictus. The case for ictus is mainly based on (a) the 
alleged inconceivability of verse — particularly verse 
associated with dancing, marching, and other movements 
of the body — without ictus, (6) the alleged difficulty of 
differentiating between — ^ ^ dactyl and -- ^ ^ anapaest 
and between long, or between short, elements in a series 
of longs or of shorts, without ictus, and (r) the fact that 
certain lengthenings of short syllables occur in Homer far 
more often in ‘arsis' than in ‘thesis’. The opponents of 
ictus answer that verse without ictus is found in certain 
Eastern literatures, and that ( b ) may be disposed of by 
assuming slight variations in the values of long and of 
short elements. They also point out that there is no 
evidence in ancient theory for ictus, since this and other 
terms denoting striking (c.g. percussio) were used simply 
for the marking off of the parts of a verse by beating time, 
and they infer from this that ictus did not exist— an 
argument ex silentio which is hardly conclusive. Kalinka 
(Bursian, Jahresb. 250. 332-9) sums up the evidence. It is 
impossible to decide with any certainty between the con- 
tending views. 

(3) In lyric iambics and trocliaics a short element 

often seems to be omitted, ^ ^ — appearing alongside of 

— «j — or - — and — ^ ^ of — ^ — or ; e.g. Acsch. 

Aff. 38c; ^idrai <)’ u. rdAaiva Trciddr, Eur. Phoetl. 1025 
XaAafai r oj/rooriroi?. Sometimes this occurs in two 
consecutive feet, so that we have instead of either 

- or — ^ e.g. Eur. Phoen. 1039 f$p ovry be 

orevayiLos ( — w - ^). Similarly, hy omission of the last 

long clement, we find ^ ^ - among minor ionics ^ — -). 
This dropping of an element (‘syncopation’) is particu- 
larly common at the close of a colon, where it is termed 

‘catalexis’ (e.g. ^ — w — vj and ^ ^ ^ — ). Ancient 

metricians spoke also of ‘brachy-catalexis’ when two ele- 
ments are omitted (e.g. what they analysed as ^ — w 

and - w - ^ — ). Catalexis is common in spoken, as well as 
in sung, iambics and trochnics. Further, the anapaestic 
dimeter uw-uu - has its catalectic. form 

— \.j\j — , in which two short elements are 

omitted. 

Was the time value of the suppressed short element, or 
elements, actually missing ? Or was it supplied by the 
compensatory lengthening of the following, or preceding, 
long element? In general, to what extent, if any, did the 
music alter the time values? These questions cannot he 
answered with certainty. The remains of ancient Greek 
music (we music, §§ 1 1-13) almost all have metrical as well 
as pitch signs, but they are extremely scanty, and only 
one, the music to n few dochmiacs from Euripides’ 
Orestes, may go back to the fifth century H.c. This 
records no musical alterations of the metrical values. 
On the other hand the Seikilos inscription (not earlier 
than 2nd c. u.c.) provides dear examples of long elements 
protracted af tori’ missing shorts both in catalexis and 
earlier in the colon, and the hymns attributable to 
Mesomedes (early 2nd c. a.d. ?) give similar evidence as 
regards catalexis. (The Berlin paean goes much further 
in altering the metrical values of the elements.) Statc- 

be ‘resolved 1 into two hrn'ia, and substitution of this biceps tor 
anceps and bre ve is sometimes ullowed (e|j.^^-for x — or - in 
iambics). The Lesbian poets, Sappho and Alcaeus, do not nllow the 
resolution of longa or the fusion of brevui except in dactylic hexameters. 

This question has often been asked with icfcrrnce to the ‘arsis'. 
That term, applied to the longa, originally (probably) signifies the 
lifting of the loot, 'thesis’, applied to the elements ( brevia or ancipitia) 
between the longa, its placing on the ground, Arms should therefore 
mean the weak beat, thesis the strong beat — if such a distinction 
existed. The modem terminology has inverted the meanings of the 
two temis. Wrong ns it is, it has (at least in England) become canonical. 

t It may be noted that protraction after a missing element is 
alien to our modem rhythmic instinct. We rhythmizc ‘A captain 
bold from Halifax, who dwelt in country quai-ar-tcrs’, not 'quarter- 


menta of ancient metrists about protraction after missing 
short elements are thus corroborated for the first century 
a.d. We have no proof, though the assumption is a 
reasonable one, that protraction was employed in the 
fifth century b.c. and earlier. 

(4) Line and colon. Modern verse is built up of a 
succession of ‘lines’, the ending of a line being marked 
by the end of a word. Greek epic and elegiac verse and 
the spoken metres of tragedy and comedy are constructed 
on the same principle. The last element of the line 19 
always a longum. For the pause at the end of the line 
makes the prosodic length of the final syllable indifferent, 
and thus a short syllable can fill a long element ( syllaba 
brevis in elemento longo). 

Greek lyric verse, though sometimes built on the 
repetition of a line ( kuto , ariyov composition, see IV), 
far more often consists of a varied combination of 
shorter entities termed ‘cola’, which are nevertheless 
long enough (about eight elements) to possess a definite 
character as metrical entities. These cola sometimes 
consist of homogeneous parts (e.g. two iambic metra or 
four dactyls), sometimes of heterogeneous parts (e.g. the 
glyconic). In places they are divided off from each other 
by hiatus nr syllaba brevis in elnncnto longo, which clearly 
mark a pause in the rhythmic flow. In other places they 
are linked together by ‘enjamhernent’, the run-over of a 
word from one colon into the next. In many places there 
is only diaeresis,* which may or may not indicate a pause. 
If we arc to use the word ‘line’ at all in such cases, we 
can only use it of the whole series of cola between one 
pause and the next; and modern texts of Pindar are in 
fact printed in such long ‘lines’. In the lyrics of drama, 
where a metrical system is seldom repeated more than 
once, we have often not sufficient d.ita on which to 
determine the pauses and to divide up the structure into 
its lines. (These pauses do not invariably coincide with 
the ends of sentences or clauses, which in fact often 
end in quite different places in strophe and antistrophe; 
and the view’ that the tolerance of him its is in any way 
dependent on punctuation is untenable.) See further 
under IV. 

II. Tiif. Metres of Epic, Elegiac, and Dramauc 
Dialogue 

The lines are divided at fixed places by word-endings, 
either caesura or diaeresis. 

(1) The dactylic hexameter, used hy epic, didactic, and 

pastoral poets, consists of six feet,] the last of which must 
be a spondee. The first four arc either dactyls or 
spondees, and the fifth, while almost always a dactyl, is 
oecasumally a spondee. The line is divided hy caesura 
somewhere near the middle. The commonest caesuras 
are (i) 'pentliemimcraT (after 5/ 2 feet, atdxr, 6/ed: 

(11) after the trochee of the third foot, dvbpa /im tpvtire, 
Muvoa. (111) The ‘hephthemimerar caesura (after 7/2 
feet), os’ kc Oeois ennrcL 0 rjTai, is rarer. Diaeresis after 
the fourth foot (which then must be a dactyl) is particu- 
larly characteristic of the pastoral poets, and is hence 
termed ‘bucolic’. The ending of a word after the third 
foot without caesura m that foot is strictly avoided. After 
the trochee of the fourth foot it is rare in Homer and 
Hesiod and nearly excluded afterwards. 

(2) The elegiac couplet consists of a dactylic, hexa- 
meter followed hy a dactylic pentameter (or rather 2 * 2^ 
metra, i.c. two hemiepe\ see 111 . 5).“ The first half of 
the pentameter allows, the second does not allow, the 

• Diaeresis means division between words at the end of a foot or 
colon , caesura, division within a foot. 

t In dactyls the metron, or unit of mcasuiement, is the foot; 
in iambics, trocliaics, and anapaests it is the dipody, consisting of 
two feet Tile term ‘foot* is somewhat misleading when applied to 
these last three metres, implying as it does that there is a division 
after the second element; but its use is convenient lor practical 
purposes. 
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substitution of spondees for dactyls. Diaeresis is in- 
variably observed between the two halves. 

(3) The iambic trimeter is used by the mmbographers 
and is the main metre of dramatic dialogue. It consists 
of 6 feet (3 metra). There is normally caesura either in 
the 3rd foot (Soph. ylnt. 8) or in the 4th (Ant. 1). In 
tragedy spondees are allowed in the 1st, 3rd, and 5th 
feet, tribrachs (resolved iambi) in the first four and 
occasionally in the 5th, dacryls (resolved spondees) in the 
ist and 3rd, and anapaests (sparingly) in the 1st. Resolved 
feet become increasingly common in Euripides’ later 
plays. Where a word ends before - ^ - at the end of the 
line the preceding syllable is always (or almost always) 
short (Poraon’s law), but, c.g., avOCs fxoi <j*pa.aov (Eur. 
Hel. 471) and wk Sc/l lvuov (Eur. Tro. 495) are allowed, 
since in the former case the enclitic pot looks back, in 
the latter the preposition looks forward. The comic 
trimeter allows anapaests in all feet hut the Inst, and is 
not bound by Porson’s law. The scaznn (‘Limper’) or 
chnfuimbus is a form of iambic trimeter used by Hipponax 
and other lambographers, having a spondee in the last 
foot. 

(4) Occasionally, especially in moments of excitement 

(e.g. Aesch. A<*. 1649-73), tragedy employs the trochaic 
tetrameter catalectic (see I. 3), — ^ ■ - x — w - X 

- w -, which, according to Anst. Poet. i44Q n 2i, was the 
original metre of dialogue. It is also employed in comedy. 
Always in tragedy, usually in comedy, there is diaeresis 
after the second inetron. 

The dialogue metres of comedy are more numerous, 
and looser, than those of tragedy. The tollowing are 
peculiar to comedy. 

(5) Iambic tetrameter catalectic, X - v, — x - w — 

X— ^ , usually with diaeresis after the first 

dimeter. Closely connected with this is the Pnigos 
(‘Suflocator’, a patter metre), of iambic metra, ending 
with a catalectic dimeter; e.g. Ar. Ran. 971—91, fol- 
lowing catalectic tetrameters. There is often enjambe- 
ment between dimeters (Ar. Eq. 91 1 40). 

(6) The anapaestic tetrameter catalectic, — s/v — 

^ 1 — w i_* - f is a dignified metre. 'The 

Just Argument and ‘Aeschylus’ use it (Nub. 961 ff., Ran. 
1006 ff.), while the Unjust Argument and ‘Euripides’ use 
the less noble iambic tetrameter catalectic (Nub. 1036 fl., 
Ran. 907 ff.). Spondees, and also dactyls, can take the 
place of anapaests; hut anapaest following dactyl (pro- 
ducing ^ ^ v - j ^) is avoided, Diaeresis occurs after the 
second metron. 

(7) The eupolidean consists of a ‘polyschcmatist* 

choriamhic dimeter, 00- X — (see III. 12. ii) p 

followed by o o - ^ ^ See J. W. White, Verse of Greek 
Comedy (1912), §§ 508, 528; e.g. Ar. Nub. 518-62. 
This appearance of polyschematism in spoken verse is 
certainly remarkable. 

(8) Anapaestic dimeter, \^j — — yv-w 

Spondee and dactyl may he substituted for anapaest, 
hut only very rarely does an anapaest directly follow 
a dactyl, producing a series of four shorts. Diaeresis 
separates the metra. At frequent intervals the series of 
acatalectic dimeters is broken by a catalectic one, 

yj - v_> ^ — p called a ‘paroemiac’ because proverbial 

expressions ^impoquai) are often contained in cola of 
a similar type. Only after a paroemiac is ‘pause’ (see I. 4) 
allowed. 

III. Tire Metres of Lyric Verse 

Some Greek lyric metres arc, like the metres discussed 
under 11, formed by the regular repetition of a single 
measure, iambic, dactylic, etc. ; others, e.g. the glyconic 
and choriamhic dimeter, by the combination of diverse 
entities within the limits of the colon. In some, e.g. 

•00 moans - voru — but not 

RflOllT 
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the archilochean dicolon and dactylo-epitntcs, the basis 
of the rhythm is formed by two diverse cola. 

The principal metres of Greek lyric poetry are as 
follows. 

(1) lambics. At times dimeters and trimeters are well 
defined. At others, the iambics run on continuously for 
a considerable stretch without obvious breuks (c.g. Aesch. 
Ag. 768-70). Resolutions are allowed, as in spoken 
iambic trimeters, producing tribrachs and dactyls. The 
anapaest is rare in lyric iambics, but should perhaps be 
recognized, c.g. at Soph. Phil, r 4 1 . Syncopation (see 
I. 3) is common in tragedy, e.g. Aesch. Supp. 138-40 

0 w — v_/ w- v./ -.Certain combinations 

of syncopation are frequent, e.g. the trimeter ^ 

_ ^ w — (Aesch. Ag. 376, etc.). At El. 504 - 1 5 Sophocles 
produces a beautiful effect by combining resolutions and 
syncopations. Often a choriamb (- ^ ^ -) is substituted 
for an iambic metron ('choriamhic anaclasis'), e.g. Aesch. 
Supp. 783. 

(2) Trot hr lies are frequent in the lyrics of comedy 
(e.g. Ar. Ran. 589-604), rare in tragedy. The catalec- 
tic dimeter goes hack to Aleman’s Partheneion, and is 
called ‘lecythion’ because identical (in its resolved form, 

— diw w — v/ — ) with XrfKvffiov dnuiXtaev (Ar. Ran. 
1208 ff.): series of lecylhia at Eur. Phoen. 239—245. The 
brachycatalectic dimeter (see I. 3) is termed it hy phallic 

- ^ ^ ). Aesch. Ag. 160-6 and Eur. Hel. 348-59 

illustrate resolution and syncopation ( — ^ and for 

trochaic metron). CL also Eur. Cyc. 608-23. 

(3) Cretics are common in comedy (e.g. Ar. Eq. 304-10, 
with first paeon*), rare in tragedy. But Aeschylus turns 
the fourth paeon to magnificent account at Eutn. 328-9, 
and for the first paeon cf. Supp. 418-22. Two hymns of 
the second century B.r. (Diehl, Anth. Lyr. Graec. ii. 
3°3“9) are written in cretics and paeons. 

(4) Anapaests. Lyric anapaests, sometimes called 
‘threnodic’, but not confined to lamentation, differ from 
the normal anapaests of II. 8 in the frequency of 
paroemiacs, the preponderance of long syllables, and the 
occasional neglect of diaeresis between metra. Ar. Ran. 
372^ 7 (a slow march); Eur. Ion 859 922 (a lament). 
Resolution of the long syllable (giving ^ ^ ^ ‘proceleus- 
rnatic’) is allowed. 

The close combination of iambics with trochees (e.g. 
Find. Ol. 2. 1 - o - -) and with anapaests 

(Eur. El. 586, 588, 590) is sometimes found. The swing 
from iambics to trochaics is capable of charming effects 
(Eur. Hel. 361-3) and humorous ones (Ar. Ran. 209-68). 

(5) Dactyls. Continuous hexameters are occasionally 
found (e.g. Sappho’s Epithalamia, frs. 104 ff., Soph. 
7 rack. 10 1 o~ 1 4, Ar. Ran. 1528-33). Cratinus and other 
comic poets often use them for burlesque. But the 
tetrameter is far commoner. (As in the hexameter, an 
admixture of spondees is allowed.) Aleman and Ana- 
creon wrote 'whole strop hac and songs’ in tetrameters 
(Ileph. cnp. 7; cf. Alcm. fr. 17), and Sophocles loves 
them, constantly mixing them with other metres with 
beautiful effect (El. 124-36). Pentameters and dimeters 
(called adonei, from the cry to tov /lSomi') are found, 
also catalectic cola of varying lengths. For the trimeter 
see hemiepes below. Aeschylus frequently composes 
dactyls in a continuous stream, with no perceptible 
division into cola (e.g. Pers. 852-907, with many ithy- 
phallic and related clausulae). Purely, or mainly, dactylic 
systems are Aesch. Ag. 104-21, Soph. OT 151-8, Eur. 
Phoen. 784-800. For the association of dactyls with 
iambics, cf. Archil, fr. 104, Eur. Hipp. 1120-30; with 
trochaics, Eur. Cyc. 608-23, Ar. Lys. 1279-90, and Eccl. 
1168 ff. (the salad song). 

• The paeon is a cretic with one long syllable resolved. The 
‘first 1 paeon is - www, the ‘fourth’, ^ w — . The 'second' and 
‘thud’ exist in theory only. 
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'Aeolic’, or 'lesbian’, dactyls (Sappho, Alcaeus) have 
a free first foot of two syllables and a crctic close: e.g. 
the 'fourteen-syllable sapphic’ in which Sapplio wrote 
her second book (llcph. cap. 7. 23), X 

The 'lbycenn’, — — w — \*/— t is pcrhnps to be 
explained as a dactylo-trochaic tetrapody catalectic (Ibyc. 
fr. 5. 1-3, followed by normal dactylic tetrapodies). But 
in the lyrics of drama the same combination of elements 
is probably nothing else than a glyconic with dactylic 
opening. 

The dactylic trimeter catalectic and acatalcctjc, 

— ^ ~ ^ ^ - and — ^ 1 or hemitpes, often 

occurs in dactylic systems, and forms one of the two 
parts of the dactylo-epitnte (see below). It is sometimes 
repeated in a senes, either one form being used through- 
out, or the two in combination: Aesch. Pers. 584-90; 
Soph. Track. 113—15; Eur. Tro. 1094-8. 

(6) The placing of or ^ ^ before the two typc9 

of hermepes, as a spring-off, produces ^-6 — ^ ^ — 

and era - ^ — w w , sometimes called prosodiac and 

enophon (but these terms are not used consistently by 
modem metricians, nor are they confined to the two cola 
cited here). For ^ w m the first and second dactyls, — and 
^ are sometimes substituted. Rhes. 895-8: Med. 435-7, 
cf. 849-53. 

(7) The dochmius (‘slanter’), of which the basic forms 

are ^ ^ — and w. — , is rarely found before the 

tragedians, by whom it is much used in agitated lamenta- 
tions (c.g. Aesch. Sept. 78 180). The first and fourth 

elements may be long ( - among spondaic 

anapaests, Eur. flee. 182, 190, 193). Resolutions are 
frequent, but the rhythm can he felt through all the 
multiplicity of the transformations. Dochnnacs arc often 
associated with iambics, anapaests, and cretics (Aesch. 

Ag. 1156-66, PV 574-88, Eur. Jon 1445* 67). ^ 

(Eur. IJel. 657, 680-1) is perhaps a syncopated dochmius 

|^']— ). - ^ w (Soph. OT 1 208-10, Eui. (R. 
992-4) is possibly to be interpreted as a hvpndut lutiius or 
‘anaclastic’ dochmius, inverting the first two elements. 

(8) Glyromcs are first found in Sappho, Alcaeus, and 

Anacreon. The metre is ^ ^ ^ w .The catalectic 

form, phcrecratean , > •' - ^ , usually comes after 

every few glvcomcs. (But at Ar. Thesm. 359-66 there is a 
long senes of glvcomcs, at Acsth. Sept. 295 300 a series 
of pherecrateans. The metre may perhaps be, in origin, a 
form of aeolic dactyls, manifesting the same freedom in 
the first foot. Pindar has many glycomcs. In drama 
Aeschylus has few (apart from short stanzas at the end of 
a system, e.g. Ag. 381-4), Sophocles, Euripides, and 
Aristophanes have many (e.g. Soph. OC 1211-18, Eur. 
Andr. 501-14, Ar. Kq. 973-84). The penultimate syllable 
is occasionally long (e.g. Eur. llipp. 141 ). At the opening, 
\j w js not used in drama; w ^ ^ is rare in Sophocles, 
common in Euripides. 

(9) The lelestlleion, or 'acephalous’ glyconic, is a 

glyconic docked of its first element* (Telcsilla, fr. 1, 
Soph. OC 1044-6, Ar. Av. 1731-4)- An acephalous 
phcrecratean ( >0 - ^ ^ -) forms the metre of the Rho- 

dian Swallow Song, fjhdc i&wv (Carm. Pop. 2), and is 
common in Pindar and drama. It is sometimes called a 
reizianum after the German scholar Reiz, and the same 
name is applied to the acephalous choriambic dimeter 
(see (12)) catalectic ([-] ^ ^ For the two forms 

cf. Eur. Ale. 908-10. The term reizianum has also been 
stretched to include the colon X - ^ . 

(10) Thcglyconic maybe extended* to various lengths. 
The hipponacteum (Eur. Bat ch. 902, 904 , 906) has one extra 

• This is a convenient way of putting the mutter. It cannot, 
however, he aisumcd as hy any means certnin thrtt the acephalous 
cola described in this section actually came mto existence through 
■uch a process of decapitation, or the longer cola by a process ot 
extension. 


element at its end. The phalaecean hendecasy liable adds 
^ - - to the glyconic: e.g. the first two lines of the Ilar- 
modius skolion metre, eV ^ ivprov #cAa5i to ftyoy 0opr;oa> 

(scol. anon. 12) and Soph. Aj. 697, 700. This ^ 

is probably a syncopated iambic metron: cf. Soph. Ant. 
816 glyc. H spondee. Sometimes, again, a full iambic 
metron follows or precedes the glyc. (Ale. fr. 357, Soph. 
Aj. 600- 1, 624-5). 

(1 1) The minor aselcpiad ( X X — ^ w ^ ^ ^ , 

e.g. Ale. fr. 350. I *k irtpanov yuy chrtfmvTivav) has 

sometimes been explained on the assumption that a 
glyconic is X x plus — ^ ^ — plus ^ , and that there- 

fore an extra choriamb can be inserted in the middle. A 
more natural method is to explain it us a fusion of two 
short cola which are often found, 00 ^ >- j — and — '- j ^ 

— ^ . Hut some colour is lent to the first view by the 

existence of the major aselcpiad, or ‘sixteen-syllable 

sapphic ( x y — y-j - — w w ^ ^ ^ e.g. Ale. fr. 

94, Soph. Phil. 175—6), which is not easy to explain ex- 
cept on the assumption that tivo choriambs are inserted. 

(12) The choriambic dimeter assumes, broadly speaking, 
two forms : 

(i) A strict form, in which the first or the second half 
is a choriamb, the other an iambic metron (Soph. Truth. 
116 - 21, Ar. A'<7- 551-8: cf. Anacr. fr. 54). 

(11) A free form, styled ‘polyschernatist’ (‘of many 
shapes’), in which the first half usually consists of four 
elements (00- ** ), sometimes increased to five or six 
by resolutions of long elements, while the second half 
is a choriamb. Tins form of dimeter is probably to be 
explained as dactylo-trochaic, the first half being a 
trochaic metron — ^ - > , with free violations of quantity 
in the first two elements as in the glyconic and in aeolic 
dactyls. It is already found in Pindar, also in Sophocles 
{El. 1 21-2, Phil. 204-8) and in Comma. Euripides has a 
great liking for it, combined with glycomcs, and Aristo- 
phanes probably parodies this in the cento at Run. 1309- 
22. Not infrequently the first half cm MSts of only three 
elements. Systems consisting mainly of glycomcs and 
polyschernatist dimeters are found, e.g., at Eur. I lei. 
1301-18, Phoen. 202 13. 

The characteristic features of the metres described in 
§§ 8-12 are the juxtaposition of dactyl and trochee and 
(in most of them) free variation in the quantities of the 
first two elements. They are generally known as ‘aeolic’, 
owing to their prominence in the poetry of Aeolian 
Lesbos (Sappho and Alcaeus). 

(13) The minor ionic (metron ^ l -' - ) is found in the 

lyric poets (Aleman, Sappho, and Alcaeus wrote whole 
songs in it, Hcph. cap. 12, 37-38, cf. Alcm. fr. 46, 
Sapph. fr. 135) and is particularly associated with certain 
dramas (Aesch. Supp. 1018 ff., and Pers. 65 If- ’» Pur. 
Supp. 42 fh, and Batch. 64 ff. ; Ar. Ran. 324 ff.). The 
syncopated form ^ ) is frequent, e.g. Pers. 100-1. 
The anacreontic ^ ^ ^ - ) is often combined 
with ionics (e.g. Anacr. fr. 50) and is the metre of the 
late Anacreontea. The view (lleph. cap. 12, 39. 15) 
that the anacreontic is derived from the ionic dimeter by 
the interchange of the final long of the first metron with 
the opening short of the second (‘anaclasis’) does not 

account for cola of the form ^ w - _ (e.g. Ar. 

Ran. 330). The alternation of iamb. dim. cat. and 
anacreontic in Sapph. fr. 102 suggests that the anacreontic 
may be in origin an iamb. dim. cat. with anapuestic 
opening. 

The major ionic is ^ According to Hephaestion 

(cap. 11, 36. 15) one form of it, the AIo\lk 6 v } was much 
used by Sappho. He cites frs. 82fl-fQi X - 0 ^ ^ 

^ ^ (where, as with minor ionics, we have 

the metron - ^ - -). But here, as often in other places 
in lyric and tragedy where major ionics have been de- 
tected, choriambic scansion, with a jumping-off element 
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( anacrusis') at the start (— — ^ c/ — p etc.) is possible. 
Major ionics are far less well attested than minor ionics. 

O4) The archilochean dicolon consists of enoplion and 
ithyphallic. Archilochus Ir. 107 'Epaofxnvibq XapCXae, 
XpyH-a- ‘rot yfAotoi'. It is not infrequent in tragedy. 
Sometimes (Ileph. cap. 15, 47. 16) the division is 

)s — vj kj — kj || ,< - w - w (prosodiac and iamb. 

dim. cat.). 

(1 5) Dactylo-epitrites are formed of dactylic cola (hemi- 
epes, - ^ ^ ) and cietics, which may he separated, 

preceded, or followed by ameps (normally Ionium). The 
term ‘epitnlc’ is owed to the frequency of the sequence 

y a ratio of 3:4, Aoyoy eTTiTpirriv, taking tlie length 
of a breve as the standard. There are many variations in 
the expansion and contraction of the dactylic ingredient. 
The metre is first found in Stcsichorus, and is very often 
used, in a strictly regularized form, by Pindar and 
Bacchylidcs. It occurs in tragedy, especially in certain 
plays (Acsch. PV 526 ft., 8H7 ft., Kur. Med. and Andr.) t 
even in comedy (Ar. Eq. 1264 ft.). It is one of the easiest 
Greek metres to grasp. 

Common cola of this type are the iambrlcgns ( < ' w 

^ ^ ) and thi enc omiologir uni ( — \j — 

v ), and the prtixillemn (- — — ) 

is of related type. The art hebulean is a praxilleion preceded 
by one or two short elements 01 one long one ( V\ - ^ ^ 

— -j V.' -L .j ^ - - ). 

IV. Tin: An(’iim:cTi!Uh oi- Greek Lyric Verse 

The principal building matenals have been described 
above. It remains to considei how these are combined 
into organized stiuctmes. In modern verse we are 
familiar with the stanza form ol, say, tour lines. Stull 
stanzas play a lelativelv small pait in Greek verse. The 
following deserve mention. 

(1 ) Supphu stanza, >' * v — ( possibly — 

polyschematist dimeter plus ^ - ) twice, followed by 

the same colon plus - — (adoneu\). 

(2) A han sftmzii, *' . - v-v_. _ _ (probably 

s ‘ plus troebaie tnetron plus the tolon - ^ ^ w , for 
which see III. 11) twice: c* ► *-•--(■ plus 

troth, dim.) - . - - (‘Alcaic len-syllahk’), 

a colon olten used, especially as a clausula, in the lyrics 
ol tragedy). 

(3) Sknlmn metre (e g ftie Ilarmodius Song, Carolina 

Convivialia 10), phalaecean hcndccass liable twice: an 
enigmatical colon, u w — w — < -< ^ (perhaps a form of 
choi iambic dimeter, with anapaest for iambus at the 
opening) - v twice. 

Sappho, Alcaeus, and Anacreon constructed their solo 
songs for the most part either (1) by the repetition of 
a single metrical unit, composition ura-rd arlyov (e.g. 
Sanplio’s second and third books were written 111 the 
‘ i^-syllable’ and ‘ih-svllablc sapphic’ (see 111. 5 and 11) 
respectively, and if. Ale frs. 347, 357: or (2) in stanzas, 
sapphic or alcaic, and cf. Saoph. trs. 04, 96, Ale. fr. 70, 
Anacr. fr. 13 Amur. fr. 12 is a little more elaborate in 
structure, but equally simple in its constituents. There is, 
broadly speaking, no enjamhement (contrast Anacreon’s 
wav of writing glyconics with Ar. Eq. 073 96). The colon 
is usually a line, in the modern sense of the term, and a 
modern reader feels that he is treading familiar ground. 
In contrast, choral lyric is, from the first, more compli- 
cated. Aleman’s Partheneion (fr. 1) is a highly organized, 
though readily intelligible, structure, lee. + enopl. four 
times, 2 troch. trim., 2 troch. dim., duct, tetr., ale. 10-syll. 
or daet. tetr. cat. Hiatus and syllaba brevis in elemento 
lonffo occur frequently, while enjamhement is eschewed. 

Pindar’s odes are extremely elaborate. 'The general 
character of the dactylo-epitrites is easily grasped, hut 
the remainder, which are virtually all written in ‘acolic* 
metres (see III. 12, ad fin.), present numerous and 
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formidable difficulties. The constituent cola, among 
which the shorter forms (o o v ^ and reizianum) are 
prominent, are interspersed with shorter entities (iambic 
monometers, cretics, etc.) and with non-aeohe cola. 
A colon is seldom repeated in juxtaposition. The whole 
structure has the elaborate intricacy of a tessellated 
pavement. The ‘lines’, marked by the presence ol hiatus 
or syllaba brevis in elemento lonqo, occasionally consist of 
a single colon, hut are normally longer, though seldom 
more than some 25 elements. Pyth. 1 sir. 6 (dact\lo- 
epitntes) runs to 30 elements. The contrast between 
short and long lines is well illustrated bv Ol. 1 str. j 6, 
where three separated cola are followed bv a long com- 
bination at 6. Cf. also Netn. 2 str. 1 and 4. 

In tragedy we find long lines e.g. at Aeseh. Pers. 
882-5, Em. Heracl. 615 17, Ihpp. 771-5, Hatch. 3 8 3-6. 
The dramatists, unlike Pmdai, tend to repeat the same 
colon many times in succession , and they do this in such a 
manner that the cola aie in one place linked, in another 
separated; e.g. Aeseh. Sapp. 171-4, whcic 171 2 are 
linked, 173-4 separated ; Soph. OT 1202-3, OC 1215 18; 
Ar. Them. 360-4. The division of a passage into its 
constituent cola (colornctry, koiAut/io?) is often subject 
to doubt, particularly in acolic systems. Where, as often, 
diaeresis coincides in strophe and in anlistiojihe, it is 
natural to take this as a guide. On this principle Soph. 
OC 668-80 — 681—03 would be regal ded as constructed 
of a great variety of acolic cola, while alternatively it can 
be analysed into more homogeneous elements if wc 
assume frequent enjamhement between cola. 

On the whole, the lyrics of tiagedy stand between the 
complexity of Pindar and the simplicity of Lesbian solo- 
song. Ionic and dochmiac systems are, it is true, very 
regular in character; and there are many homogeneous 
iambic systems (e.g. Aeseh. Ag. 238-47, and often in the 
Oresteia, Soph. Truth. 132-40; Kur. Tro. 551-67). 
Other simple systems are Soph. OT 1 186-96 (tel., glyc., 
pher., with reiz. clausula), Truth. 1 13-21 (hennep. anil 
chor. dim.), Kur. II eracl. 608-17 (dactyls), Amir. 501-14 
(glyc., pher.), Supp. 071-9, and Phoen. 226-38 (give., 
pher., and chor. dim.). Against these we may set 
the elaboiation of some of the lyrics m the Alcrstis, and 
the great difficulty of Patch. 135 67 and 576-603. The 
metres of comedy are in general far simpler than those 
of tragedy e.g. Ar. Eq. ini-30 and Pax 1329 57 (tel. 
and reiz.), A v. 1553-64 (tioch. dim. and lee.), Ran. 1251- 
60 (glyc. and pher.); though even in comedy complicated 
systems are to be found (e.g. Ar. Tvs. 1247 1 ° and, 
naturally, many parudistic passages). The beginner will 
be well advised to start with Sappho, Alcaeus, and 
Anacreon, and feel bis wav through the early plavs of 
Aristophanes and the daetylo-cpi trite poems of Pindar 
to the complexities of tragedy. 

V. S TROPHIC RLSPONSION 

Most Greek choral poetry is ‘strophic’. That is to 
say, a metrical system is repeated, the first occurrence 
being termed ‘strophe’, the second ‘antistrophe*. In 
tragedy there is only one repetition, in satync drama and 
comedy sometimes more (Kur. Cyc. 49 5 fT. , Ar. Pax 
346 fT.). The oldest extant piece of Greek ehoial poetry, 
Aleman’s Partheneion , repeats the system many times, as 
does Pindar in his more elaborate odes. Pindar adds an 
epode to strophe and antistrophc, and then repeats the 
whole ’triadic’ structure. (Ti iadic structure is already 
clearly present in Ihyc. fr. 1. There is no good ground 
for importing it into Aleman’s Partheneion. The Suda, 
8. v. Tfna ZY^cnyopou, ascribes its invention to Stesiebonis.) 
Epodcs are also often found in drama (e.g. Aeseh. Pers. 
897 906, Soph. Ant. 876—82). In the Ko/x/zoy in the 
Choephoroe (315 -475) the structure is highly elaborate, 
and the untistrophes do not immediately follow the 
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strophes: cf. Soph. Track. 1004-42. Some passages are 
'astrophic’, the system not being repeated (e.g. Soph. 
Trach. 205-24, Kur. I hi. 515-27; particularly in the 
monodies and duets of Eur.'s later plays). In an ephymnion 
(refrain) words, as well ns metrical form, are repeated: 
e.g. Aesch. Sapp. u 7 “ 75 . Ag. 1455-1550. 

Strophic responsion is usually very close, and often 
undcviatingly precise, syllable by syllable, for long 
stretches. The main divergencies from strictness are 
the responsion of and in many metres. A syncopated 
iambic metron probably sometimes corresponds to n full 
metron (e.g. Eur. El. 1185 - 1201). A few surprising 
responsions occur, notably that between polyschematist 
dimeter and glyconic (Corinna, fr. 5, passim, and several 
times in Euripides, e.g. El. 146 - 163). I 1 or loose 

responsion in comedy see Wilamowitz, Verskumt , 470- 86. 

The two works o| fundamental importance air IT v Wilamowitz- 
MoclItrniJiirfT. (iVifc/un/if Verskunst (1921), and P. Greek 

A/ffif (irvised, and translated, with additional notes, by II. l.lnyd- 
)ones, 19(12) C). Sehroeder analysed all the lyric passages of drama 
in Aesrhyli Cantica 1 (igifi). So ft hoc In Canin' a 1 (1921), Kun/udis 
Cantim 1 (1928), and Ari\lofilnwt\ (Smile a 1 (1930); the mttrical 
Bilumata in M Snell's ’i'eubnei editions ol Pindar and lfucchyluics 
are valuable See also A M. Dale, 7 he l.ync Metres ol Greek Drama 
(1948), especially ioi diseussion of I hi* most difficult passages in 
diamatit lyiic ( >11 particular metres" h h iHcnkel, ‘lwrischc Daktylen’, 
Hh. A iu\ lxxu(ioi7 1 K >, tin 11., i2i ff., J l)es(ioi\, l.c Tri metre 
1 amhic/ue ( tqi 1 ) , /. If Deniiisinn, 'Lync Iambics', in Greek Poetry 
and Life (191!)); N C. Cunomis, 'The Llnchmiais of Greek Dihivm’, 
Jinnies 1964, 2 j (L J. D. If. 

METRE, LATIN. With the possible exception of the 
Saturnian metre (q.v.), all Latin metres weie borrowed 
from Greek (not necessarily through literature: cf. the 
trochaic ‘versus quudratus’ used in popular songs e g. 
rexent qui rccle faciet , qui von Janet non ent). This bor- 
rowing was complicated by three important differences 
between the two languages. (1) the sequences of long and 
short syllables inherent in Latin words and terminations 
(tf. Cie. Orat. 180) were not always readily adaptable to 
foreign metres, and the poet’s choice of diction was con- 
sequently fettered (e.g. Jinperatnr is impossible in dactylic 
verse); (2) it is virtually certain that stress, not pitch, 
predominated in the Latin accent, and therefore the 
relation between word-accent and rhythmical beat (ictus) 
created problems unknown apparently to Greek; (3) the 
phonetic tendency of 'breins breuians’ (q.v.) in popular 
Latin speech made possible a lim'ted degree of prosodical 
flexibility, especially in the less formal kinds of verse. 
As in Greek, attenuation (‘elision’, svnalocpha) of a 
final vowel before the initial vowel of a succeeding word 
was the common practice, and syllables ending in -m 
were similarly treated ; but wlieieas Latin elides long final 
vowels more freely than Greek (yet not unrestrictedly), 
it rarely halves their quantity (e.g. an qui amant, Vcrg. 
Jul. 8. 108). Hiatus is tolerated only at fixed places in 
certain metres, lor special ellects (e.g. fcmined ululatu, 
Aen. i). 477), nr as a bold licence (e.g. Neptuno Aegaeo, 
Aen. 3. 74). Obsolete quantities are occasionally revived 
by later poets (e.g. vcllt, labor) ; a few lengthenings are due 
to Greek models (e.g. hminaque laurique del, Aen. 3. t)i ). 
In republican poets final -5 after a short vowel was fre- 
quently neglected before a following consonant (e.g. 
rationls potestas, Lucr.). In dactylic and lyric metres the 
Romans often subject themselves to stricter rules than 
did the Greeks. The development of accentual metres 111 
late Latin falls outside the scope of this article. 

1 . Metres of republican drama, introduced by Livius 
Andronicus, are fully represented in the comedies of 
Plautus and Terence; fragments of the tragedians are 
meagre. In general, these metres have, three common 
features: (1) popular pronunciations based on 'breuis 
breuians’ (e.g. hbnls as ^ ^) or symzesis (e.g. comm) are 
freely admitted; (2) word-accent and ictus often coincide, 
■nd it is possible that the effects of cnclisis (e.g. pat6r- 


meus) may have made such coincidences more frequent 
than appears from a printed text; (3) where two short 
syllables are used as the resolution of one long, the iiist 
•hort syllable is usually an accented one; this principle 
embraces and may he the basis of many minor 'rules’. 
(A) Dialogue metres: (1) The iambic senarms is the 
commonest (e.g. nunc hue | ad V£n£|ris fa|num u?ni|o 
ui|sere, Plaut. Rud. 94). Unlike the Greek comic tri- 
meter, which allowed spondees (and dactyls) foi ^ 
Only in the first, third, and fifth feet, the Latin line 
admitted x — 00 cnz>) in every foot except the last 

{ j — ); hence the line is felt to he not three metra but six 
feet (cf. Hor. Ars P. 251-62). There is cacsuia usually 
in the third foot, sometimes in the fourth; at the caesura 
hiatus is admitted (rarely in Terence). ‘Parson's law’ 
(cf. metre, Greek, ii. 3) does not operate. As in other 
dialogue metres, resolutions of any long syllable are 
common (especially in comedy), but procclcusmatic feet 
(^ v ^ u) are restricted in use. ( 11 ) The iambic septenarius 
(u catalectic tetrameter, sometimes called ‘laughing 
metre’) is confined to comedy (e.g. nam quom | modo 
ex|ibat | forns || ad por|turn sc ai|hat i|re, Plaut. Rud. 307). 
The seventh foot is generally a pure iambus and must 
be so if a monosyllable follows. The foutth foot must be 
lambic if, as usually happens, diaeresis follows. All other 
feet are » — . Hiatus is permitted at the diaeresis; failing 
diaeresis, there is caesura in the fifth foot. (111) The iambic 
octonurius has a pure iambus as its last foot; its foutth 
foot is also pure if, as is usual, diaeresis follows. The 
other six feet are x-. Hiatus is found at the diaeresis; 
failing diaeresis, there is caesura m the fifth foot, (iv) The 
trochaic septenarius (or catalectic tetrameter) is widely 
used (e.g. exi e | fano | natum | quant umst j! hfiminum | 
saciile|gissu|rne, Plant. Rud. 70O). It keeps only its seventh 
fool pure (— m) and so differs from the Greek metre, 
which kept the first, thud, and fifth feet also pure. 
Diaeresis (with hiatus permitted, though not in Terence) 
is common alter the fourth foot; failing diaeresis, there 
is caesura in the fourth foot. (B) The metres of cantu a 
(i.e. lyrical monodies or duets, rare in Terence) are 
mainly iambic, trochaic, anapaesne, bacchiat., and rretir 
dimeters and tetrameters (eatalectic and acatalectic) ; 
choriambic, gK conic, and ionic metres are occasionally 
used; to these must be added the colon reiznmum 
( * — j> ' '), which, when preceded bv an iambic 
dimeter, gives the versus reizianus. ’I’he relation between 
word-accent and ictus, the extent to which popular pro- 
nunciations, resolutions, and hiatus are used, and the 
admission ol iinpuie feet difler with the metre employed. 
For example* conflict of accent and ictus is usual m 
anapaests, though shortening by ‘breuis breuians’ is 
common; in bacchiacs and cietics popular pronuncia- 
tions arc avoided, but accent and ictus generally coincide, 
111 bacchiacs the first part of the foot may he ', or or 

— , hut it is rare for both long syllables of a foot ( ) 

to be resolved, yet cretics normally have the form 
tx;, rarely ctvu < too. Some cantica are composed in a 
single metre. In others the metre changes with the 
emotions expressed or when a new topic is introduced; 
111 such passages the division into cola is sometimes 
uncertain. In a number of cantica it is possible to discern 
a metrical structure of strophe and antistroplie, especially 
when a general theme is followed by a particular applica- 
tion (e.g. Plant. Amph. 633-44). 

11 . Dactylic verse, introduced by Ennius. (1) The 
hexameter is used with considerable variety of treatment 
as the metre of epic, narrative, didactic, and satiric 
poctrv, and forms the first line of the elegiac couplet. Its 
first four feet may be dactyls or spondees, its fifth is 
regularly a dactyl, its sixth a spondee or trochee. A 
spondaic fifth foot (an Alexandrian mannerism) is fre- 
quent only in Catullus (but cf. cara de|um subo|lcs. 
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magjnum Iouis | increjmentum, Verg. Eel. 4. 49). Except 
for some ere tic words in Ennius, no use is made of short- 
ening by 'breuis breuians’ and synizesis is rare. Ennius, 
Ovid, and imperial poets are sparing with elisions; Luci- 
lius, Lucretius, and Virgil (especially in Aen .) employ 
them more frequently. The commonest caesura is ufter 
the long syllable of the third foot (pen the numeral) ; it is 
often accompanied by another masculine caesura in the 
fourth foot (hephthomimeral) or in the second foot (tri- 
hemirneral), or by both; if there is not a masculine caesura 
in the third loot, both hephthemimcral and tnhemiineral 
are usual (e.g. o pas|si graui|ora, da|bit dcus | his quoque | 
lincm, Verg. Aen. 1. 199). The comparative infrequency 
of a feminine caesura in the third foot is a striking con- 
trast to the Greek hexameter. In the fifth foot, however, 
feminine caesuras are more frequent than masculine. 
Monosyllables are avoided where they would create 
diaeresis near a main caesura. After Ennius they arc 
progressively less frequent at the end of a line (where a 
disyllabic or trisyllabic noun, verb, or adjective is pre- 
ferred); m Virgil they are used only for special reasons 
(e.g. restituis rem, Am. 6. 846, imitating Ennius); in 
Horace’s Satires conversational tone is achieved by final 
monosyllabic adverbs and particles. Diaeresis with a 
clear break in the sense at the fourth foot (the so-called 
‘bucolic caesura’) is a conspicuous blit not common 
mannerism (e.g. Pollio et | ipse la|cil noua | carmina: || 
pascite | tauruin, Verg. I'd. 3. 86). In general, there is 
conflict between word-accent and ictus in the first half ol 
the hexameter, harmony in the second. Whether Latin 
poets sought tins alternation and airanged their caesuras 
to ensure it, or whether it is the inevitable result of their 
prcicrence for certain masculine caesuras, is a matter 
of controversy. It is also disputed whether the Romans 
read hexameters with noirnal prose accentuations, neg- 
lected them in favour of ictus, or in some way made both 
audible. Hy skilfully varying their caesuras, elisions, and 
sense pauses, and employing all the delicate resources of 
alliteration and assonance, the great Roman poets made 
the hexametei a sonoious but flexible instrument for the 
expression of all human emotions. (11) The penta- 
meter consists ol two catalectic dactylic cola (hrmiepex, 
- v.' v_v - \j ^ ) separated hy diaeresis. In the first colon 

spondees may he substituted lor either dactyl, hut not 
usually lor both ; no spondees are permitted in the second 
colon. A monosyllable before the diaeresis is avoided 
unless another monosyllable or a pyriluc (^ ^ j ) word 
precedes; the final syllable is usually long. Ovid and 
later writers normally end the line with n disyllabic 
(though ‘es’ and ‘est’ are allowed), hut earlier elegists 
admit polysyllables. Except m Catullus elision is re- 
stricted and is generally avoided at the diaeresis, in the 
second hall ol the line, and especially in the last dactyl. 
A symmetrical arrangement ol words (e.g. aspicio patriae 
tecta reheta in ear, Ovid) is a common feature of the best 
writers, and each couplet is normally complete in sense. 

III. Lyric metres. Latin lyric verse is smaller in 
quantity and less complicated in form than Greek. The 
chief wriLcis are Catullus, Horace, Martial, and Seneca 
(m his tragedies). Apart from iambic, trochaic, dactylic, 
and anapaestic lines of various lengths, the principal 
metres arc glyconics, pherecrateans, asclcpiads, phalae- 
ccan hendecasyllabics, scuzons (limping iambics), and 
the elements of the sapphic and alcaic stanzas (cf. 
met uii, cheek); ionics (e.g. I lor. Carnt. 3. 12) and the 
controversial gall iambic (in Calull. 63) are rare. Popular 
pronunciations are virtually excluded and there is con- 
siderable strictness in matters ol caesura, elision, and 
liaison (synaphea) between successive lines (for details 
see standard editions). The iambic and trochaic lines of 
lyric (excluding the ‘trimeters' of Puhlilius Syrus and 
Phaedrus) are metrically purer than those of comedy, 


since they are based on dipodies of the forms v - ^ - and 
- — v; resolutions of long syllables also are compara- 

tively fewer, though Seneca admits them in his iambics 
more freely than Horace. Some of the metres (e.g. 
iambic dimeters and trimeters, hendecasyllahics, ascle- 
piads) are used in continuous passages; but more fre- 
quently lines of different length or metre are combined 
into couplets (e.g. Hor. Cairn. 1. 7; Epotl. 16) or four- 
line stanzas. Horace is especially fond of the alcaic and 
sapphic stanzas and combinations of asclcpiads, glyco- 
nics, and pherecrateans, in all of which he restricts 
himself by rules unknown to Greek (e.g. in sapphics and 

alcaics he uses an epitnte (— ^ ) where Greek may 

have a ditrochee (—*-»- ^)). 

W, M. Lmdsay, Early Latrn Verse (1922); W. A. Lnidluw, 
Prosody oj Ter nice (1938), T\ Fraunkul, Jktus und Akzent (1928) 
and ‘Die Voiaesrliichlc ties Versus Quadrants' {Hrrmis 1927, 357 ff.); 
H. Drcxler, Ptuutimsche Akzi ntUudien (2 vote., 1932); O. Skulsch, 
Prosodixthe u. metrische Gesrtze dcr lambenkiirzung (1934) ; J*\ Ci usiu.i, 
Horn schc iVfi ink (ed. Kubcnbaucr, 1959) and ‘Die Kcsponsiun in den 
Plain .ni'-rhen Caniic.V ( Thdol Suppl. xxi 1, 1929); K Noidt-n, 
At nets Jhteh VI (Anhange) (1926), A. W d>- ( »riuiL, 'Wcscn u. 
Gcsctze der Cucsur (M nemos. 1935, hi IF ) , L Muller, De re metnea 
(1894), |. P. Postdate, Prosodin Latina (1923!; W. R. Bardie, Res 
Metnea (ig.’o); l'\ Vollmcr, 'Romisihc Me ink’ in Gcrcke-Nonkn's 
Emteuung 1, 8, W Meyer, G< sunmiehe Ahhandlunq. n zur tnittrllal. 
Rhythnuk (3 veils., 1905-36); W. J. W Kosrer, Trait J de mi-tuque 
grccqui d'un purr. d> me tuque laime 2 (1953); il Holiorf, 

Giundzuqe der tomischen Meinh (1956); L. Nouuiuet, Trade de 
mftnque latine classique (1956^; W llrarc, I .atm Verse and European 
iSurtf; ( 1957) , I 1 lnlporn, M. O iwaJd, T RuHcnmeycr, The Meters qf 
Greek and Latin Poetry (1963); 13. S. Raven, Latin JMttre (1965k 

J. l'\ M. 

METRODORUS (i) of Chios, pupil of Democritus, 
lived in the fourth century u.c. His Ilepi xfnjauos seems to 
have combined Atomism with the attempt to apply the 
Eleatic denial of change to the universe as a whole. lie 
occupied himself mainly with the explanation of meteoro- 
logical and astronomical phenomena. He also wrote 
historical works — a Tpunteti and perhaps also an 'fiuviKa. 

Tcutimoma .md fragments in Diels, Vorsokr." 11. 231-4. 

W. D. R. 

METRODORUS (2) of Lampsacus (331/330-278/7 b.c. 
was one of the four frafbjye/jnrc? ol Epicureanism, and 
the most important after Epicurus; Epicurus dedicated 
to him his Eurylochus and his Metrodorus , besides 
writing letters to him and mentioning him often in his 
works. He reckoned him not among original thinkers, 
hut as first among those who could reach the truth with 
the help of others, and ordered that Metrodorus 1 memory 
as well as his own should be celebrated on the 20th ol 
every month. The list of Metrodorus’ writings is a long 
one, and considerable fragments remain, largely occupied 
with polemic against other schools, and confirming 
Epicurus’ judgement as to his lack of originality. 

Ed. A Korle, JahrbfLhcr fur dasstscht Philohgie, Suppl. 17. 529 
(tKqo); Papyrus Elerru/anmsis 831 ed A. Kbrtc, ibid 571 IT.; 
R. Westmann, Plutarch gegni KoLvles (1957). W. D. 11. 

METRODORUS (3) of Stratonicca, an adherent first 
of the Epicurean school, then of that of Carneades (Diog. 
Laert. 10. 9, Cic. De Or. 1. 45). 

METRODORUS (4), of Scepsis in Mysia, enjoyed the 
friendship of Mithndatcs but later (r. 71/70 n.c.) sup- 
ported Tigranes and fell foul of Mithridates who may 
have been responsible for his death (Pint. Luc. 22). 
Mentioned several times bv Cicero, he was celebrated for 
his powers of memory and his hatred of Rome. He wrote 
a book on Tigranes, a History (?), on gymnastic training 
(ILcpi aXtnrriKTjs), and perhaps a IUpirjyq cn<r. He is to be 
distinguished from an older homonymous philosopher of 
Scepsis. 

FGrH 184. H. H. S. 
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METRONOMOI, overseers of weights and measures 
in Athens; five for the city, five for the Piraeus, elected 
hy lot for one year. In other States their duties were 
carried out by the Agoranomoi (q.v.). 

METROPOLIS, (a) the mother-city of a colony; (b) in 
Roman times on honorary title granted usually to the 
capitals of provincial Koiva , sometimes to other impor- 
tant cities; ( c ) in Egypt the administrative capital of a 
nomos (q.v.). Under the Ptolemies the metropolis, though 
they usually had many Greek residents, possessed 
no official communal organization. Augustus placed on 
a special register the hellcmzcd residents of the metro- 
polcis ( oi drro ij.t)tpott 6 \fw<;), and these henceforth formed 
a hereditary class, paying poll-tax at u lower rate. 1 le also 
established in each metropolis a body of magistrates 
(apxovrts), who managed the gymnasium and the 
cphcbic training, the market and corn supply, and the 
Greek temples. These were chosen — m theory probably 
by popular election from a hereditary class styled q a-rro 
yu/imoiou. Septimius Sevcrus established in each 
metropolis a council (fiovX q), which co-opted its members 
and nominated the magistrates and the principal officials 
of the nomos except the cttjjci rqyos and fiaoiXucds ypafj.- 
fiartvs (who were appointed by the prefect). The 
metropolis officially became cities probably in a.d. 297, 
perhaps ten years later. 

P. Joujruet, La Vir municipal dims I’fyypte ramaint (1911); 
Jones, Cider K. Ram. Prov., di 11. A. H. M. J. 

METTIUS POMPUSIANUS (PW, s.v. L. Pompu- 
sius Mettius, hut the identification is very doubtful) was 
consul under Vespasian. He was executed by Domitian 
because he possessed an imperial horoscope and had made 
a volume of extracts of royal speeches from Livy. 

Suet. Vesp. 14; Dom. 10. 3; Dio Cuds. 07. 12. G E. E. C. 

MEZENTIUS, king of Caere in Etruria, whose aid was 
invoked by Turnus against the invading Aeneas. Accord- 
ing to the earlier story, told in Cato’s Origines, Turnus and 
Aeneas alike fell in the subsequent conflict, and Mezen- 
tius was later killed or forced to submit in single combat 
with AscumuH. (Some authorities, e.g. Ovid, Fasti 4. 
877—900, say he demanded payment to himself of the 
first-fruits of the vintage.) Virgil in A*ti. books 7-10 
develops him into a full-blooded, atheistical tyiant, killed 
by Aeneas alter the death in his defence of his attractive 
son Lausus. 11. A. B. M. 

MICON (MUatv) (5th c. H.c.), painter and sculptor, of 
Athens. He painted (1) in the Theseum (soon after 475): 
Theseus and Minos; probably also Amazonomachy and 
Ccntauromachy. (2) In the Stoa Poikile (soon after 460) 
Amazonomachy. The Amazonoinachies and Centauro- 
machy are reflected on vases; one Amazon is named 
Peisianassa after Peisianax, who built the Stoa; one Cen- 
tauromachy is very like the centre of the west pediment at 
Olympia, on which Micon may have worked as sculptor. 
(3) In the Anakeion: Argonauts. He painted Butes (in the 
Amazonomachy?) so that only head and eye appeared 
above a hill; analogies can be found on contemporary 
vases. His painting was closely connected with Poly- 
gnotus, but Polygnotan ij Q»s is never attributed to him. 
He made a statue in Olympia of Cnllias, victor in 472; 
the Mancmont warrior may reproduce an original by 
him. 

Overbeck, 1058, 1080-93; Pfuhl, 688, 716, 732; J. P. Bcnzlcy, 
AJArch. 1931, 366; F. Dornacitl, Der to# inarm te Apollon von 
Olympia (1936); tiumpf, Malerei 11. Zeichn. 94. ' 1 . B. L. W. 

MIDAS (1), a legendary Phrygian king, of whom several 
stories are told, the most famous being the following. 

Midas had a garden which a Silenus or satyr used to 


visit. Midas had a curiosity to learn his wisdom, and so 
mixed wine with the water of a spring in the garden; 
the Silenus was thus made drunk and caught. What he 
told Midas seems to have been a subject for learned 
conjecture; accord ng to Aristotle ap. [Plut.J Cons, ad 
Apoll. n s h, he said that life was a penance and it was a 
misfortune to he born; Aelian ( VFl 3. 18) puts into his 
mouth a lecture on geogrnphy. The place of the garden 
ulso varies: see Hdt. 8. 138. 4 (somewhere in Macedo- 
nia), Xen. An. 1. 2. 13 (near Thyinbnum in Cilicia), 
Bioti in Athenaeus 45 c (name given as Inna, between 
Thrace anti Paeonia). 

1 laving to judge a musical contest between Apollo and 
Pan (or Marsyas, q.v. 1, Hyg. Fab. 191. 1), Midas voted 
against Apollo, who therefore bestowed ass’s cars on him. 
lie managed to hide these from most people with his 
head-dress, but was obliged to tell his barber; the latter, 
bursting with the secret, found relief hy whispering it 
into a hole in the ground ; reeds grew over this when he 
refilled it, and whispered the tale whenever the wind 
blew through them (Ov. Met. 11. 153 fl.). 

Midas was very hospitable to a Silenus, whom his 
people had found wandering drunk and captured (a 
variant of the first story, probably). Dionvsiis therefore 
offered him anything he wished; he asked that all he 
touched might become gold. Soon alter, he found that 
this applied to his food and prayed to lose the gift; hy 
Dionysus’ advice he bathed in Pactolus, which ever since 
has had golden sands (Ov. ibid. 90 11.). 

Whether any facts of cult or history lie behind the 
story of Midas is doubtful. H. J. R. 

MIDAS (2), an historical king of Phrygia 738-696 n.c. 
(Eusebius) He was the first barbarian king to make 
presents to Delphi (Hdt. 1. 14); married the king of 
Cyme’s daughter, who first struck coins in her native 
city (Heraclides, FUG 11. 216, Pollux 9 83); and drank 
bull's blood when the Cimmerians overthrew his king- 
dom (Strabo 1. 61). In Assyrian records he appears as 
Mita, joins a confederacy against King Sargon (717), but 
becomes his vassal (707). liis story anticipates that of 
the Lydian Gyges (q v.). 1\ N. IJ. 

MIDDLE PLATONISM. The Platonism of the period 
between Antiochus of Ascalon (d. c. 68 n.c.) and Plotinus 
(b. A.n. 205), characterized by a revulsion against the 
sceptical tendency of the New Academy and by a gradual 
advance, with many individual variations, towards a 
comprehensive metaphysic, often including elements 
drawn from Stoicism, Aristotelianism, or Ncopvthago- 
reamsm. See aluinus (i), afuleius, celsus( 4 ), pujtarch. 

E. R. I). 

MILESTONES. The earliest surviving Roman mile- 
stone ( ll^S 5801) dates from r. 250 n.c. Under the Re- 
public they hear the nnmes of consuls or other officials 
concerned with the building or repair of roads. In the 
Pnncipate the full names and titles of the Emperor usually 
appear — occasionally nothing more. They may attest the 
date of new roads (e.g. 1 LS 208, 5834), or methods of 
financing reconstruction (e.g. ll.S 5875). On trunk roads 
in Italy the distance given is often that from Rome, in 
the provinces from the provincial capital; but in most 
cases the distance is from the city on whose territory the 
milestone stood — often useful for the delimitation of 
those territories. In the Three Gauls and Germany from 
the time of Trajan distances were measured in leugae 
(1,500 paces). Milestones were usually cylindrical, about 
6 feet high. 

1 LS <801 ff. Schneider, PW, Suppl. vi, s.v. ‘milianum’. 

G. H. S.; J C. M. 
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MILETUS, southernmost of the great Ionian cities of 
Asia Minor, claimed partly Cretan origin; the successive 
strata of Minoan and Mycenaean settlement uncovered on 
the site lend colour to this claim, as also to the equation 
with Milawanda (acknowledged in the llittite records to 
have belonged to the king of Afcbljava). In Homer the 
people of Miletus were Canans who fought against the 
Achueans at Troy; and in the later Greek prose tradition 
the Ionic settlers, under their Codnd founder Neleus, 
seized Miletus from Canans (whose women they took to 
wife). During the seventh and sixth centuries Miletus 
founded many colonies on the Black Sea and its approaches 
(including Abydos, Cyzicus, Sinope, Panticapaeuin, 
Olbia, Istrus), led the way in'Greek penetration of Egypt 
(Milesians’ Fort and Naucratis; Necho’s offering to the 
temple at Didyrna after Megiddo, 608 u.c.), and had 
close contacts with Sybans till its destruction in 510. 

Miletus’ sea-power and colonies W'cre partly cause, 
partly result of her long struggle with the kings of Lydia. 
Alyattes made terms with Miletus (then under a tyrant 
Thi asybulus, the friend of Penander), which apparently 
kept a privileged position when Croesus subdued Ionia 
and when Persia conquered Cioesus* dominions r. 546. 
In 4Q0 Miletus, instigated by its ex-tyrant Histiaeus and 
Arisfagoras (i)(qq.\.) t started the Ionian revolt. AfLer the 
naval disaster at Lade the city was captured, the temple 
at Didyrna was burnt, and Miletus was left desolate 
(494)- 

Lade ended for Miletus a long period of great pros- 
perity, interrupted by intervals of party struggles; to 
this period helong the Milesian philosophers Thales, 
Anaximander, and Anaximenes, the chronicler and map- 
maker Ilecataeus, and the seated statues from Didyrna 
(British Museum, (.aUiloque oj Sculpture 1 . 1, plates vi-xv). 
llow far the archaic pottery generally known as Rhodian 
was really Milesian remains uncertain. Milesian woollen 
goods and furniture were woi ld-famous. 

After the Persian defeat at Mycale (479) Miletus 
joined the Delian League, hut in the mid fifth century 
(perhaps after a revolt) the Athenians imposed a garrison 
and imperial controls on the city. In 412 Miletus revolted 
from Athens, only to fall umlei the Persian satrap. In the 
fourth century it came under the shadow' of Mausulus, 
the lulcr of Cana. Among Milesians of this period were 
Aspasia of Penclean fame, 1 iippodarnus, town-planner 
of the Piraeus, and the chthyranibic poet Timolhcus (c. 
447-357). Miletus was captured and liberated by Alex- 
ander. 

Delivered from the rule of Asander in 312, Miletus 
maintained fnendly relations with the Hellenistic kings, 
by whom some of the buildings uncovered m the great 
German excavations were donated. It made treaties of 
isopolity (interchange of citizen lights) with its neigh- 
bours and colonies, and there was a large Milesian 
element resident in Athens. After becoming part of the 
Roman province of Asia (129 u.c.) Miletus lived on its 
past glories. St. Paul visited it (a.h. 51); Apollo performed 
a miracle at Didyrna when the Goths besieged the city in 
A D. 263; hut its decline was assured by the silting up of 
its harbour. 

Stmlm 14 C 632 5 T. WicRand, Mi} ft, Ereebnisse der Aus- 
grabutigrn und Thitersuihungen sat iff no A. CJ. iHmliam, History 
oj Miletus (1915); J. P. Holili?, Hamlel von Mil it (1933) 

1*. N. U ; J. M C. 

MILK (yaXa, lac ) in its fresh form was, if only for climatic 
reasons, not very important in the diet of the Greeks and 
Romans, though they knew of (and sometimes admired) 
‘milk-drinkers' among the northern barbarians. Cows* 
milk and butter (fiovrvpov = ‘cow-cheese’), in particular, 
found little favour; and the milk that was consumed — 
normally in the form of curds (d^uyaAa) or cheese — was 


usually that of goats or sheep. The medicinal value of 
milk was well known ; and the physicians recommended 
the internal or external use of fresh and cuidled inilk or 
whey (including also human and donkeys’ milk) for 
numerous complaints, sometimes with the addition of 
water, salt, flour, or honey. Milk was used also for cos- 
metic purposes; and in religious ceremonies, where it is 
a natural first-fruit or drink offering, it alwavs retained a 
place, especially in conservative rustic cults, though m 
many cases its early use was, as in the human diet, later 
superseded by that of wine. 

PW, h.v. Milch (xv 1569 ff), with references. L. A M. 

MILLS. The early ‘saddle-quern’, in which grain is 
rubbed between a fixed flat lower stone and a smaller 
upper stone held m the operator’s hands, continued in 
use for many centuries; hut in the fifth century u.c. an 
improved version became current, w ith an enlarged upper 
stone containing a rudimentary hopper and operated by 
means of a pole pivoted behind the lower stone. Rotary 
grain -mills (which alone make working by animals, w'ater, 
or wind possible) are not securely attested before the 
early second century u.c., but from then on both the small 
hand -quern and the ‘hour-glass’ animal-mill of which 
numerous examples have been found (especially at 
Pompeii) became very common. Geared water-mills 
(described by Vitruvius 10. 5. 2) were invented soon 
afterwards and gradually established themselves. In the 
absence of water, geared mills were sometimes driven by 
animals. (The windmill is a medieval invention.) Origin- 
ally a household occupation, milling developed into an 
industry as mills became more complicated; and in 
imperial Home the guild of miller-bakers ( pistores ) was of 
considerable importance. 

L A Muntz, Cji am- Mills and Hour in Classical Antiquity (19^8). 

L. A M. 

MILO, Titijs Annius (PIV 67), of Lanuvium, tribune 
57 U.C. Originally Pompey’s man, he actively promoted 
Cicero’s recall and organized gladiators against those of 
Clodius (q.v. 1). Their riots, which continued over five 
years, were varied hv prosecutions for vis: in 57 Milo 
twice sued Clodius, who escaped by being elected aedile; 
in 56 a prosecution of Milo was also dropped, and he be- 
came praetor in 55. Late in 54 he inaugurated, with games 
costing 1 ,000,000 HS, a candidature for the consulate of 
52 against Ilypsaeus and Metellus (q.v. 11) Scipio; but 
disorder w r as still preventing the elections when Milo 
murdered Clodius near Bovillae 18 Jan. 52. Pompey then 
became sole consul and had Milo prosecuted before a 
court so heavily guarded that Cicero did not dare to speak 
(his Pro Milorte was written and sent to Milo after the 
condemnation). Milo retired to exile at Massilia, thanking 
Cicero that his reticence allowed him to enjoy the mullets 
there. But in 48 he answered Caelius’ appeal to re-create 
disorder and was captured and executed at Cosa. 

In 54 he married Faust a, daughter of Sulla and divorced 
wife of C. Mcmmius (q.v. 2). G E. r. C. 

MILON, an athlete from Croton of the later sixth 
century u.c. ; six times victor in wrestling at the Olympian 
Games, six times at the Pythian. He is said to have 
carried a heifer down the course, killed it with one blow, 
and eaten it all in one day. Trying to rend a tree asunder 
he was caught in the cleft and eaten alive by wolves. 

F. A. W. 

MILTIADES ( c . 550-489 11. c.) belonged to the noble 
Athenian family of the Philai'dae, and was sent c. 524 
by Hippias to continue the policy of Athenian hegemony 
in the Thracian Chersonese which Miltiades' namesake 
and paternal uncle had inaugurated under Pisistratus 
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(c- 555 ) and probably at his prompting. Miltiadca ruled 
as absolute king over the natives, but he encouraged 
Athenian settlers and, after freeing Lemnos from Persia 
in the early years of the fifth century, he handed it over 
to Athens. He had previously been a vassal of Darius and 
accompanied him on the Scythian expedition (c. 513), 
but his claim to have proposed the destruction of the 
Danube bridge is disproved by the fact that Darius left 
him unmolested. He married Hegesipyle, daughter of 
the wealthy Thracian king Olorus, who bore him Cimon. 
Ilis other children (including the notorious Elpinicc) 
were by a previous marriage with an Athenian lady. After 
a short exile caused by a Scythian invasion Miltiadcs was 
restored by the Thracians (4Q6). At the end of the Ionian 
Revolt, in which he had participated, he fled from the 
Persians and returned to Athens (493). Here he survived 
a trial for ‘tyranny’ in Thrace and became the most 
influential politician in spite of the opposition of the 
Alcmaeonidac. As one of the generals m 490 he won the 
support of Callimachus (q.v. 1) and most of his colleagues 
for engaging the Persians at Marathon (q.v.), where he 
won a decisive victory. Inaugurating a policy of naval 
expansion, he led an expedition to Paros (early spring 
489), which he was unable to capture. On the accusation 
of Xanthippus (q.v. 1) Miltiades was fined 50 talents for 
having deceived the people, and soon afterwards suc- 
cumbed to a wound incurred at Paros. 

W. W. How, JUS iqiq, J Wells, Studies 1 n Herodotus (iqzi), 
lizff, k. Cavaiffnac, Rev, Phil 1929; A. l^tssenm, Milnadi e 
V uccupaxione di Lnnno (1935), H. Berve, Mil Hades (1937), 
Ehrenberg, Palis und lmpmum (19^5), 2-14 B ; H. Ucngtson, Sitz. drr 
RaS'nsehen Akademte, phllus -htslonsche Aht., 1939, Heft 1. For 
Miltiades’ plan in 490 n.C., cf C Hignett, Xerxes’ Invasion of Greece 
( 19(13), 55 H. Mild N. (i. L. Hammond, JHS 19&N. 2b ft. . K. Kinzl, 
A hltiades-Eors chungt n (1968). P. T. 

MIMNERMUS, elegiac poet and musician (Strabo 
643) of Colophon (ibid.) and Smyrna (Paus. 9. 29. 4). 
His floruit is given as 632-29 b.c. by the Suda ; this suits 
his interchange with Solon (fr. 6 and Sol. fr. 22). The 
eclipse of the sun to which he referred (Plut. Mor, 931 c) 
gives no help, as it may he cither 648 or 585 b.c. His 
elegies were collected in two books (Porph. ad 1 lor. Epist. 
2. 2. 101), one of which was called Nnnno after the flute- 
girl he is said to have loved (Hermcsianax ap Ath. 597 f, 
Strabo 643). This seems to have been a collection of 
poems on very different themes, such as mythology 
about Tithonus (fr. 4), the Sun's magic bowl (fr. 10), 
and history about the foundation of Colophon (fr. 12, 
Strabo 633). The same book may have contained his 
account of the war between Smyrna and Gyges (fr. 13, 
Paus. 9. 29. 4). Ilis other fragments are concerned 
largely with the pleasures of youth and the horrors of 
old age (frs. 1-3). But he tempers his hedonism with a 
respect for truth (fr. 8) and for warlike qualities (frs. 
12-13). He seems to have written a Smyrneis , or his- 
torical poem on Smyrna, which may have been contained 
in the Nannn, lie is remarkable for his musical use of 
the elegiac, his brilliant sustained images, the directness 
of his emotional appeal, and his love of pleasure. 

Text. E. Diehl, Anth Lyr. Grace. 1. 1. 50-7. 

Commentary 7 ’. Hudion-Willinms, Early Greek Elegy (1925), 
90 ft ; D. A. Campbell, Greek Lyric Poetry (1967). 222 ff. 

Criticism. U von Wilamowirz-Moellt*ndurll, Sappho und Siman- 
ities (1913), 276 IT., C M. Bowra, Euriy Greek Elegy (1936), 1 7 fF ; PW 
Suppl. xi. 935 ff. C. M. B, 

MIMUS (pepor), an imitative performance or performer. 

I. Greek. In Greece, us elsewhere, the instinct for 
imitation found its expression in the mimetic dance. 
From early times solo performers, by play of gesture, 
voice, and feature, gave imitations of neighing horses, 
etc. (PI. Resp. 396 b), and small companies, called in 
Sparta Scorr/AiVnu ( ? 'masked men'), elsewhere oiJto- 
*aj 95 aAoi (’improvisers’) or in ltaliot towns ^Awi/cc?, 


presented short scenes from daily life (e.g. 'The Quack 
Doctor’) or mythology, probably on a hastily erected 
stage in the market-place or in a private house; such 
performers belonged to the social class of acrobats, etc. 
Xenophon (Symp.) tells of a mime ‘of Dionysus and 
Ariadne’, danced at a private banquet by a boy and girl; 
we note the connexion with Syracuse, the musical 
accompaniment, the use of dialogue, and the fact that 
the girl is also a sword-dancer and the concuhine of the 
Syracusan dancing-master. In the fifth century Sophron 
of Syracuse wrote 'men’s' und ‘women's’ mimes in 
Dorian rhythmic prose; the language was popular and 
included frequent proverbs; the surviving titles (c.g. 
‘The Old Fishermen’, 'The Women Quacks’, 'The 
Women Visitors to the Isthmia’) indicate stock mime 
themes. Of the mimes of Sophron’s son, Xenarchus, 
virtually nothing is known. In the third century the taste 
for realism brought the mime to the fore; Theocritus 
dressed traditional themes in his courtly hexameters 
(Idyll 2: the deserted heroine resorts to magic; 15: two 
Syracusan women visit the festival of Adonis in Alexan- 
dria; 21 (probably by an imitator of Theocritus): two 
old fishermen converse; 14 is also dramatic in form); 
these pieces, like those ot the more real isticHerodas (q.v.), 
were probably intended for semi-dramatic recitation. 
Meanwhile the popular mime invaded the theatre; it now 
took the form either of muyvici (? slight, often vulgar, 
performances) or of viroOtacis, 'plots’ (Plut. Quaes t. conv. 
7. V . 4, 712 e), taken over from drama proper and pre- 
sented in mimic fashion hy the fiaytySot (Ath. 621 c) or 
fiifioXnyoL (the meaning of the various terms for per- 
formers, w hether they suggest spoken or musical delivery, 
is uncertain); cf. the third-century Athenian lamp with 
its representation of three maskless performers and the 
inscription ‘Mimologi; hypothesis: Mother-in-law’. The 
‘Alexandrian erotic fragment’ is perhaps a sung mime: 
theme, the deserted heroine. In POxy . 413 we have (a) a 
farce mostly in prose, based on the plot of Iph. Tour. ( ?): 
a Greek girl, named Chantion, aidcu by her brother, 
escapes from an Indian king and his followers hy making 
them drunk; the barbarians speak pseudo- Indian; there 
is a low clowning part; ( b ) a prose mime: theme, the 
jealous mistress (cf. Herodas v), who tues to poison her 
husband and make love to her slaves; there are six or 
seven short scenes and seven roles, all unimportant ex- 
cept that of the archimima; here, as always, the interest 
of the mime is in character and situation rather than in 
action. In the Marissa wall-inscription we have a song- 
dialogue between a hetaera and the exclusus amator (see 
maoodia). 

Texts. Hcrodtts, cd CrusiuH, 1914. 

II. Roman (known also as fnbula riciniatd). Before 
the end of the third century ii.c. the barefooted planipes 
appeared on the stage at Rome. The undatable epitaph 
of Vitalis (DuflF, Minor Lat. Poets ; Loeh, 636-9) points to 
solo, maskless displays; Cicero refers to extempore 
troupe performances of improbable themes like ‘The 
Beggar turns Millionaire’ (Phil. 2. 65). A popular feature 
at the Floraha was the appearance of the mimae (alias 
meretrices) nuked. Sulla patronized the mime; soon it 
rivalled the Atellana as an after-piece; Dionysia received 
200,000 sesterces yearly, and we read of a company of 
60 mtmi under an archimimus. Associated with Julius 
Caesar were the mime-writers Labcnus, Syrus, and 
Matius. Favoured by the emperors, beloved by the 
rabble, still topical, farcical, and indecent, the mime 
(with the pantomime) practically monopolized the stage; 
a typical mimus was the close-cropped fool, dressed in 
the patch-work centunculus. Domitian had a real cruci- 
fixion inserted in a mime; Heliogabalus ordered mimic 
adulteries to be performed realistically ; in the person of 
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Theodora a mima reached the throne. Unsubdued by 
their losing battle with the Church and even by the 
barbarian invasions, the strolling companies, it is claimed, 
have survived as the wandering jongleurs of the Middle 
Ages. 

H Kerch, Der Mtmus (iqoj); PW (1032), b.v. ‘Mimon’ ; J. R. A. 
Nicoll, Masks , Mimes and Miracles (1931 ; well illustrated). W. B. 

MINDARUS, Spartan admiral, 411/10 H.c. Exasperated 
by the duplicity of Tissaphernes (q.v.), he transferred the 
main Peloponnesian fleet from Ionia to the Hellespont, 
where Pharnabazus (q.v.) was willing to support him 
whole-heartedly. The Athenians defeated his fleet off 
Cynossema and again off Abydos (autumn, 411), thereby 
safeguarding the passage of their corn-ships. Early in 
410 Mindnrus recaptured Cyzicus, but he was there 
surprised by a superior fleet under Alcibiades and died 
in a vain attempt to save his ships from capture. Deter- 
mined to end the stagnation of the campaign in Asia, he 
displayed energy nnd enterprise. It was his nuslortune 
that while he was in command the Athenian forces were 
exceptionally well led. 

Thuc. 8. 99 107; X«M1. Hell. 1 1. 2-18, Diod. 13. 38-51. 

II. D. W. 

MINERALOGY. Greek mineralogy embraced bold 
theorizing and shrewd observation, but the two seldom 
coalesced. Plato in the Ttmaeus (ho b-c) was the first to 
propound a theory about the formation of stone, although 
to what extent he meant this and similar speculations to 
be taken seriously is questionable. According to him, 
stone is formed when earth is filtered through water nnd 
compressed by the air into which the water is trans- 
formed. Aristotle at the end of A l eteorologica 3 derives 
certain minerals from the action of the dry exhalation. 
Scarcely any evidence is adduced. Stones are cited from 
time to time in Meteor nhigica 4, which is concerned with 
the solidification, dissolution, and physical properties of 
'homoeomerous' bodies in general. 

The physical properties of stones and mineral earths 
form the mam theme of Theophrastus’ monograph Ilcpl 
XlOuiv, a work which, brief as it is, traverses a w ide range 
of topics, many of them for the first time. We find a 
digression on the combustibility of coal and other 
minerals, and references to the ease or difliculty of work- 
ing various stones, the behaviour of fluxes in smelting, 
the burning of lime, the mining of ruddle and Samian 
earth, the nature of glass, and the preparation of white 
lead, verdigris, and quicksilver. Although there are de- 
scriptions ot many stones and several mineral earths, these 
are mostly introduced in order to illustrate a point: the 
work is not intended to be an exhaustive survey. The 
opening paragraphs contain a summary of a theory con- 
cerning the formation of earths and stones. Thanks 
partly to its dependence on Platonic and Aristotelian 
concepts, nnd partly to its exploitation of simple concepts 
derived from artificial processes, this theory can be re- 
constructed in some detail. Certain facts presented in the 
body of the work bear upon it, and others seem to do so. 
Here, for once, theory and observation were allied. 
There is one surprising omission. No attempt is made to 
explain the action of the lodestonc, a problem which 
elicited theories from Empedocles, Plato, Democritus, 
and the Epicureans, amongst others. 

Theophrastus’ outstanding work was perhaps too 
sober and allusive to exert much influence on specula- 
tive thought, although Juba (q.v. 2) and the Elder Pliny 
at least used its factual descriptions. In the Hellenistic 
period, writers such as Sotacus, Sudincs, and Dolus (q.v.) 
of Mendes concentrated on the supposed magical and 
medicinal properties of gemstones, a tendency which is 
only too apparent in Pliny. Theoretical speculation was 


correspondingly affected by mystification if we can judge 
from a theory intended to explain the formation of gem- 
stones, traces of which, perhaps derived from Posidonius, 
can be found in Pliny and Seneca. 

However, Pliny, uncritical though he was, preserves 
much that is of value. One need only mention as an 
example his account of amber, the true origin of which 
he presents for the first time. Other writers ot the Roman 
period make their contribution. Vitruvius discusses the 
qualities of Roman building stones and describes in de- 
tail the preparation of pigments. Dioscondes in hook 
5 Materia medica has good notes on a number 

of minerals and is particularly enlightening on coral. 
Strabo provides interesting material, including digres- 
sions on the Aswan granite outciops and the dangers of 
realgar-mining. Galen characteristically interrupts his 
descriptions with a note on the gendef of Aiflos. The 
frustration and long-delayed success of his efforts to 
witness the ceremony of preparing Lemnian earth was an 
experience which could even now bedevil a visit to a 
Greek islard. Solinus and Isidore of Seville summarize 
Pliny, although Sohnus has information from elsewhere 
on topics such as sapphires, Whitby jet, and the coal 
burnt in the temple ot Subs at Bath. 

Several books on stones are cited in [Plutarch], De 
Fluvm, but these are probably part of an elaborate 
fiction. 

CjENEIIAL. C. E. N. Dromehrnd, 'Geolnjjy in Embryo', Proc. 
Geoloir Asm 1945, ff , Koibcd, Stud. Anc Techtml ., vnl. vn. 

Tfxts Aristotle, Meteor ologira, with transition by H. D. 1 *. l^ee 
(I. neb, 1952), Theophrastus, On Stones, with translation and com- 
mentary bv E. R. Caley and j. E. C Richards (1956): another edition 
by IJ. E. Eichhol2(iyf>5); Vitruvius, with translation by E. Grander 
(Lucb, 1931-4); Pliny, IfN 36-7, with translation by D. Tv lCichliulz 
(Loeb, iuhz), Dioscorideh, edited by M. Wellmunn, vol 111(1914); 
Galen, vol. xn, Kilim, il>5 if. D. E. E. 

MINERVA (archaic Menerva), an Italian goddess of 
handicrafts, widely worshipped and regularly identified 
with Athena (q.v.). Althcim (PW, s.v. ; cf. Ihst. Hum. 
Hel. 235 and note 34; Gricchische Cotter (1930), 142, note 
4) believes her actually to be Athena, borrowed early 
through Etruria; but most scholars think her native, and 
connect her name with the root of memini , etc. At all 
events there is no trace of her cult in Rome before the 
introduction of the Capitoline Triad, where she appears 
with Jupiter and Juno (qq.v.) in an Etruscan grouping. 
Apart from this she was worshipped in a shrine on 
Mons Caelius under the name of Minerva Capta, after 
the taking of Falcrii in 241 H.c. (Ov. Fasti 3. 835 IT., 
where sec Frazer; cf. Platner-Ashby, 343 f.). A much 
more important cult lay extra pomenum on the Aventinc 
(Platner-Ashhy, 342), hut its age is unknown; it was 
the headquarters of a guild of writers and actors during 
the Second Punic War (Fcstus, 446, 26 IT. Lindsay) 
and seems to have been generally the centre of organiza- 
tions of skilled craftsmen. Minerva’s worship spread at 
the expense of Mars (q.v.) himself, the Quinquatrus 
coming to be considered her festival, apparently because 
it was the natalis of her temple (Ov. ibid. 812); it was also 
extended to five days, from a misunderstanding of the 
meaning ('fifth day after’ a given date ; see Frazer ad loc.). 
13 June was called the Quinquatrus minusculae and was 
the peculiar feast-day of the professional flute-players 
(tibicincs; cf. Ov. Fasti 6. 651 ff., and Frazer ad loc.). 

Latte, RR 163 ff. II. J. R. 

MINES. Though ore had been extracted (both open- 
cast and underground) at other places much earlier, 
systematic exploitation was first developed nt Laurium. 
The simple geological strata there made it easy to learn 
to prospect where no indications appeared on the surface. 
ThiB experience was utilized by the Romans, who were 
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able to test dipping veins, though complex problems such 
as faulting defeated them. 

Ancient shafts and galleries are normally small, as 
they were cut with hand-tools and it was desirable to 
obviate propping. Siliceous rocks were broken by fire- 
setting, a method known in the Bronze Age in Austria. 
Placer-mines were worked by panning, und for large- 
scale enterprises (in Spain and at Dolaucothy in Wales) 
water was brought by aqueducts for hushing (i.e. break- 
ing down of softer beds by rush of water). Iron tools were 
normal in classical times, though stone hammers survived 
in many districts for crushing ore. 

The miners were mainly slaves, both in the larger 
Greek mines and in the centralized workings of the 
Roman Kmpire. Overseers and engineers also were 
slaves; in the Empire legionaries were sometimes used. 
Later, criminals were employed at a few mines and 
quarries. The Romans sometimes kept their wotkmen 
permanently below ground. Some mines the Roman 
Government exploited directly; at others small conces- 
sions were leased, but both technically and socially the 
mining community was controlled by a procurator. 
Large lessees, individuals and companies, subject to 
little control, were common in the Republic hut rare 
later, save at iron-mines. At Launum concessions were 
leased to citizens; they were usually large enough to 
employ several slaves, hut sometimes the lessee would 
himself work underground. In Egypt state-exploitation 
was the rule. 

A developed mining-royalty never existed, though the 
State claimed dues from miners and authorized mining 
on other men’s property. In earlier times the State de 
facto owned most mines. The idea of royalty was 
probably developed by the German kingdoms. 

The chief difficulties of ancient miners were ventila- 
tion and drainage. The former was poor owing to narrow 
galleries and the use of naked lights, and the various 
artificial improvements were seldom successful. The 
best was to drive intercommunicating adits at different 
levels. The influx of water often caused mines to 
be abandoned. The Romans used various drainage- 
machines, such as the screw-pump and perhaps the 
chain-pump (ist c. A.ri.), the water-wheel (2nd c.), and 
the suction-pump (late Empire) ; but these devices, being 
worked by human power, were expensive, and could be 
used only where the ore was profitable. Batteries of 
water-wheels superimposed to a depth of 75 metres have 
been found at Kuda (in Rumania). No machines were 
sufficiently powerful to reclaim a mine once abandoned. 
Where the ground-formation permitted, drainage was 
secured by adits, which were sometimes driven through 
a mile of sterile rock. The ore was hauled to the surface 
on trays or in sacks, often by boys who could move 
quickly in narrow galleries. 

Ancient Sources. Scalteied references in Pliny, Strabo, etc. 

Technique (). Davies, Roman Mines in Europe (1935), U. Tack- 
holm, Studien ilber den Rergbau der romuchen Kaiserznt (1937); 
L-. E. N. Uromehrad, Antiquity 1942, 193 11. ■ Forbes, Stud. Aw. 
Technol. vii; detailed studies 111 E. Ardaillon, Les Mines du Laurton 
(1897), C. Zschockc and E. IVcusehcn, Das urzeitluhe Bergbaugebiet 
von Muhlbuch- Rise hofshofen (1032) \ C. Singer (ed.) p History of Ancient 
Technology 11 “ (1965), 1. 2 (C. N. Bromeheud). 

Legal Position. Lex Metalli Vipascensis (Dessau, 1 LS ftftqi), and 
references in Codex Theodosuwus ; E. Schonbauer, Ret trdge zur 
Grschichte des Tirrgbaurechts (1929) 

Mining Personnel. Inscriptions quoted in general works; the 
most informative Christian source is Pasun IV Curonatorum. 

Diia IN Ar.F- M ac HINES. E. Treptow, Beitrdge zur Geschichte der 
Techntk und der Industrie vni (1918), 155; U. Ii. Palmer. Trans. 
Institution of Mining and Metallurgy 1920/7. 299; Archaeologiu 
Cambremis (1936), 51; T. A. Rickard, Engineering and Mining 
Journal 1927, 917. Fire-setting - Holman, 7 'rans. Institution of 
Mining and Metallurgy 1926/7, 219. O. D. 

MINOAN CIVILIZATION. The Bronze Age civiliza- 
tion of Crete (c. 3000-1000 R.c.) was thus named by Sir 
Arthur Evans after Minos (q.v.). It was divided by him in 


1905 into nine periods, Early, Middle, and Late Minoan 
(E.M., M.M., L.M.), each with three divisions, and 
further subdivisions have since been made using letters 
and Arabic numbers (e.g. L.M. I A, L.M. I B, L.M. Ill 
A i, L.M. Ill A 2). Sixteen or more successive chrono- 
logical periods can be defined in terms of changes in the 
shapes and decoration of the pottery within the frame- 
work of the Minoan civilization. Other classifications 
proposed, notably by D. Levi (PP 1963, 81 fT.) and N. 
Platon (Zervos, L' Art de la Cr&te (1956), 509 fT.), as yet 
lack definition. 

This high civilization, the earliest on European soil, 
was not revealed until 1900 when Crete became inde- 
pendent of Turkish rule. The chief sites are: (1) Crmssos 
(Kvuxjoos, Kvdioo « r ), with the largest city and palace, 
excavated by Evans from 1900 onwards. It lies on the 
west side of the Kairutos valley about 3^ miles from the 
sea, in the centre of the north coast of the island, and 
dominating the wide expanse of fertile rolling hills be- 
tween the Lasithi Mountains (Dilcte) to the east and Ida 
to the west. The palace was built on top of a ‘tell’ formed 
by the debris, some 20 feet deep, of a Neolithic settle- 
ment ( BSA 1964, 132 ff.). The city round it may have 
covered hall a square mile. (2) Phaestus with its city and 
palace occupied a hill at the west end of the Mcsara plain 
in the south of the island. As at Cnossos the palace was 
built on the site oi a Neolithic settlement. A ym Triadha 
with a small palace 1 £ miles west of Phaestus may have 
been its harbour town, although the sea is today 2 miles 
distant. Other important cities with palaces were at 
Malha on the north coast east of Cnossos, and probably 
at Khania (ancient Cydonia) in the west. Towns with 
smaller palaces have been excavated at Gournia and Zakro 
(Ergon igh 1 , 221 ff., 1062, 159 ff., 1963, 1 59 If., 1964, 
134 f., 1965, 127 ff., 1966, 119 ff.), in the east, at Kanli 
Kastelli south of Cnossos (Ergon 1955, 10 4b and at 
Monastiraki west of Ida (Matz, Eorsthungen auf Kreta, 
IQ4J (1951), 27 ff.). Other important town sites include 
Tylissus , Arkhanes and Nirou Khcnn all in the Cnossos 
area, and Mochlos and Palaihastro in the east. 

'l'he Early Minoan penod (r. 3000-2200 11. c.) was 
preceded by a long Neolithic, best known at Cnossos. 
Copper tools were already in use by the end of the Neo- 
lithic there (PM ii. 14). But the pottery of E.M. 1 is so 
different in its shapes (spouted jugs) and style of deeora- 
tion(‘Pirgos’ ware with pattern burnish, 'Ayios Onoufrios* 
ware with linear designs in red paint on a light ground) 
as to suggest the presence of a new people arriving from 
W. Anatolia or from further afield in Syria or Palestine. 
In E.M. 11 the arts of stone vase making, seal engraving, 
and writing seem to have made their first appearance. 
There is much evidence (stone vases, seal-stones, amulets) 
of contuct with and influence from the direction of Egypt 
during this phase which corresponds to the end of the 
Egyptian Old Kingdom and First Intermediary Period. 
In pottery ‘Vasiliki’ Ware with mottled red and black 
surfaces, und small goblets with ‘egg-cup’ feet, are 
characteristic of E.M. II. 

The flourishing period of the Minoan civilization lasted 
from M.M. I to L.M. 1 (c. 2200-1450 H.c.). This seems 
to have been a comparatively peaceful time, although 
defence walls are attested at Mullia (Etudes Cretoisrs xi 
(i959), 4- Cf. Gnomon 1961, 827). The island was heavily 
populated, with cities centred on palaces, with towns, 
villages, hamlets, and isolated farms. More ambitious 
‘villas’ like Sklavokampos (AE 1939—41, 69 ff.) and 
Vathipetro ( PAE 1949-56) may have controlled large 
estates. Writing was practised in hieroglyphic (on stone 
seals) and linear scripts (Linear A, on clay tablets and 
stone libation vessels). Two clay cups from Cnossos 
assigned to M.M. Ill have Linear A inscriptions written 
in ink inside them. 
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What Evans called E.M. Ill at Cnossos is in effect a 
phase there which was transitional between E.M. II and 
M.M. I A. Goblets with low 'egg-cup* feet are taller and 
narrower than those ot E.M. II. In M.M. I A the finer 
vases at Cnossos begin to be decorated with bichrome 
designs in red and white on a dark (black or shades of 
brown and red) lustrous wash. The material assigned to 
E.M. Ill in other, notably the eastern parts of the island, 
appears to be much ol it contemporary with M.M. I A at 
Cnossos: but vases are decorated in white alone. During 
or at the end of M.M. I A the first great palaces were 
built at Cnossos and Phaestus, whether owing to a natural 
evolution of society (Schachermeyr), or by invaders 
(Luwians) from Anatolia (Huxley). This inaugurated the 
period of the First Palaces (M.M. 1 - 1 1 ). 

In M.M. I B, corresponding to the early part of the 

XII Dynasty in Egypt (c. 2000-1900), the fast potter’s 
wheel came into general use, and vases of great refine- 
ment were made including ‘eggshell’ ware, which 
imitated metal in fabric and shape. Some ot the finest 
vases have polychrome decoration in dark red, orange, 
and white. 

In M.M. II, contemporaiy with the late XII and 

XI II Dynasty in Egypt (r. 1900-1700), the art of the 
potter reached its highest perfection (Royal Pottery 
Stores at Cnossos, First Palace at Phaestus). During this 
period the great palaces at Cnossos and Phaestus were 
destroyed, whether in war or through natural causes 
such as an earthquake is uncertain. 

The palaces were entirelv rebuilt, inaugurating the 
period of the Second or Later Palaces, i.e. M.M. 111 - 
L.M. Ill A (r. 1790-1375 b.c.). The fine arts ol gem en- 
graving, jewellery (Aegina Treasure), metal working 
(Vaphio cups), and faience (Cnossos Temple Reposi- 
tories), now readied their highest perfection. It seems 
that the earliest true pictures (‘frescoes’), as opposed ro 
mere decorative designs, painted on the plaster walls of 
palaces and houses date from this time (M.M. Ill) -and 
not earlier. Hut the ail of the potter declined, and fine 
decorated day vases became rare in M.M. Ill, due to the 
increasing use of metal (copper, silver, gold) for tableware. 
Towards the end of M.M. Ill a fashion lor decorating 
vases in ‘dark on light’ (black or brown paint on a light 
surface) developed at the expense of the earlier tradition 
of ‘light on dark’ (decoration in white and red on a black 
or brown wash). At first the new style of decoration was 
largely confined to irregular parallel stripes ('Tortoise 
Shell Ripple’). It reached its highest development in the 
next period (L.M. I), and especially towards the end of it 
(L.M. I B) with a rich and varied repertory of flower and 
marine designs (Plant and Marine Style). 

Destruction occurred at Cnossos and some other sites 
in L.M. 1 A r. 1500 b.c. ; this may have been due to an 
earthquake accompanying the eruption which over- 
whelmed the volcanic island of Thera (modern Santurin) 
about this time. Soon afterwards it seems Thera ex- 
ploded, involving Crete, especially the eastern parts, in 
a general destruction which may have been followed by 
conquest from abroad (in L.M. i B c. 1450 B.c.) (jree 
mycenae). After this disaster only the palace at Cnossos 
appears to have continued to exist as such. For CnosBOs 
the succeeding period, L.M. II (r. 1450-1400 B.c.), was 
evidently one of prosperity with richly furnished 'War- 
rior Graves’. 

In L.M. II vases including large ‘amphorae’ were 
decorated in an elaborate, but stiff and somewhat de- 
based 'Palace Style’. The pottery of this period is thought 
to show some influence from Mainland Greece. A new 
script (Lineur B) was now in use, but in Crete it is hardly 
attested as yet outside Cnossos, though it is known from 
several Mainland sites. The language of Linear B may 
be different from that of the earlier scripts ; it has been 


interpreted as a form of Greek (see minoan scripts), but 
this is contested. 

The final destruction of the 'Last Palace’ at Cnossos 
was dated by Evans c. 1400 b.c. But much if not most of 
the pottery which he attributed to a subsequent ‘Re- 
occupation’ of the palace site appears to belong to the 
period of its destruction ; this inay therefore he dated on 
the basis of the fine decorated vases to the beginning of 
the Amarna period in Egypt (L.M. Ill A, c. 1375 b.c. or 
not much later). From then onwards (L.M. Ill B C) 
there was a marked decline in the arts of vase decoration 
and seal-engraving. No fresco paintings* arc attested after 
the time of the destruction of Cnossos in L.M. Ill A. 

At some point in L.M. Ill the inhabitants of many of 
the coastal sites retreated to high defensible hills ('Kustri* 
at Palaikastro, Karfi in Lasithi ( BSA 1937-8, 57 ff. ; 
1960, 1 ff.)). But at Cnossos at least there is evidence of 
continuous occupation till the end of the Bronze Age and 
into the Early Iron Age (Sub-Minoan and Protogeo- 
metric) c. 1000 b.c. 

Architecture. Palaces and houses were two or more 
stories high, with walls of rubble on ‘megalithie’ founda- 
tions of great blocks. For outside walls carefully squared 
stone was often used. The upper parts of walls were 
normally built of mud or mud brick. Walls were often 
strengthened by an elaborate timber framework. Square 
stone pillars, and round wooden columns, straight or 
tapering towards the bases, helped to support flat roofs 
and upper floors. The great palaces (Cnossos, Phaestus, 
Mallia) were built round large rectangular central courts, 
and had many staircases, together with smaller courts 
which might he surrounded by colonnades (peristyle), 
and 'light wells’ for admitting light and air. 

Religion centred upon a goddess, or group of god- 
desses, whose attribute was a double axe, with male 
deities in-a subordinate role. The palaces themselves were 
m some sense sanctuaries, with many cult rooms. There 
were also numerous Sacred Caves and Peak Sanctuaries 
on the tops of high hills (Platon, Kretika Khromka 1951, 
96 ff.). ‘Horns of Consecration’ served to mark places of 
cult. No great temples like those of contemporary Egypt 
have been recognized, but the town of Gournia had a 
small shrine with large clay cult statues in it. All such 
clay cult statues have been assigned to L.M. Ill (Alexiou, 
Kretika Khronika 1958, 179 ff.), but some including those 
at Gournia may be earlier (M.M. Ill— L.M. I). Dancing 
and hull -leaping probably formed part of religious or 
magical ceremonies. 

Burial. At first (E.M.-M.M.) members of each com- 
munity were buried together in caves, or in built tombs 
which might have rectangular rooms, but which were 
often circular and evidently beehive-domed (‘tholos 
tombs’) like the primitive round houses known in Cyprus 
(Khirokitia) and further east (Antiquity i960, 166 ff.). 
Bodies might be placed in large store jars (pithoi) or oval 
clay coffins. In tune a fashion for small family tombs or 
individual graves developed, especially after the cata- 
strophe of L.M. 1 B. Burials in L.M. Ill were often in 
rectangular clay coffins (larnakes) or bath tubs. What may 
be royal tombs have been identified at Cnossos (Temple 
Tomb, Isopata Royal Tomb). Inhumation was the rule, 
hut one or two cremations are attested at Cnossos in 
M.M. 1 II-L.M. 1 , others elsewhere in L.M. 111 . 

(a) General. A. J. Evans, The Palace of Minos at Knossos i -iv and 
index (1921-36, repr. 1964); J. D. S Pendlcbury, The Archaeology 
qf Crete \ 1939, repr. 1963); S. Marinates and M. Hirmcr, Crete and 
Mycenae (1960); K. W. Hutchinson, Prehistoric Crete (1962); F. 
Mutz, Mtnoan Civtlizattoti. Maturity arid Zenith ( CAH J , chs. 4 (h) 
and 12); F. Schachermeyr, Die nnnotsche Kullur des alien hr eta 
(1964). 

(b) SITES, (i) Cnosiov. A. F.vans, The Palace of Minos and reports in 
PSA 1900-5 The Prehistoric Tombs of Knossos (1006), The Tomb of 
the Double Axes (1914); J. D. S. I’cndlebury, A Handbook to the 
Palace of Minos (new edition, 1954); S. Hood, Archaeological Survey 
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qf the Knossot Area (no dale); PSA and Archaeological Reports, for 
work since 1040. For the date of the destruction of the 'Last Palace’ 
at Cnossos, L. Palmer and J. Uoardmari, On the Knossot Tablets 
(1061), esp. 91 f.; M. Popham, AJAreh. 1964, 349 IT., Studies m 
Mediterranean Archaeology v(ig6 4 1 ; S. Hood, Kadmus 4 (1065), 16 IT. 

(c) For special topics see the bibliographies in MINOAN scripts and 
CAH 1 ii, chs. 4 and 14. M. S. F. H. 

MINOAN SCRIPTS. During the second millennium 
H.c. Crete developed its own form of writing, and a family 
of scripts is now known under the name Minoan. The 
enrliest, found principally on seal-stones, is called picto- 
graphic. The pictorial signs were then simplified so that 
they could be represented by an outline, and in this form, 
known as Linear A, the script was widely used throughout 
Crete during the period approximately 1900-1500 11. u. 
It was doubtless used also by Minoan colonies overseas, 
but true inscriptions rather than potters’ marks have so 
far been discovered only on Keos in the Cyclades. Linear 
A remains undcciphered in 1969, despite many ingenious 
attempts; but it is evident that the graphic system re- 
sembles that of Linear B (see below). The differences be- 
tween A and I) arc perhaps broadly comparable to those 
between the Greek and Roman alphabets. The inscrip- 
tions in Linear A are of three kinds ; (1) clay tablets, which 
from the use of ideograms and numerals can be identi- 
fied as accounting documents ; (2) inscriptions on movable 
objects, some at least of which are of a religious nature; 
(3) a small number of ill-preserved graffiti. 

Linear B is the best-known member of the family, 
represented on more than 4,000 tablets including all 
fragments. It was first found at Cnossos in Crete and 
regarded as a special form of Linear A ; but subsequent 
discoveries at Pylos in Messenia, Mycenae, and Thebes 
show that it is rather the script of Mycenaean Greece. 
The mainland examples date from the thirteenth century 
11.C. ; those from Cnossos are apparently a little earlier. 
The script was shown in 1952 by Michael Ventris to be 
a notation for an archaic form of the Greek language ( see 
dialects, creek). It is written from left to right. It con- 
sists of three elements; (1) a system of about ninety signs, 
each of which represents an open syllable. There are 
five vowels corresponding generally to Greek a, c, 1, o, u; 
length is not indicated. Combined with each of these is a 
scries of twelve consonants. Five of these correspond to 
letters of the Greek alphabet (6, p, p., v, a) ; but the stops 
arc not usually distinguished for voicing or aspiration, 
thus one series of signs docs duty for a, y, and x, another 
for or, fi, and <f>, and u third foi T and 0 . The liquids (A, p) 
are represented by a single series of signs. There is a 
series for the labio-velar stops, eliminated in later Greek 
( q w , g w , q w h ); and another lor the semi- vowel y pro- 
duced by contact between 1 and a following vowel. There 
are also signs with more complicated values, often a 
combination of consonant, semi-vowel, and vowel, and 
a series partially agreeing with Greek £. These signs are 
used to spell words syllahically ; extra vowels are inserted 
to represent consonant clusters, but continuants at the 
end of closed syllables (A, /a, v, p, <7, also diphthongal t) 
are usually omitted. This has the effect of concealing 
much of the noun inflexion; but despite its amhiguities 
the orthography is adequate for making the stereotyped 
records which are the main function of the script. (2) A 
collection of ideograms or signs representing objects, 
including human beings and animals. These vary from 
accurate sketches which may show the number of handles 
attached to a vessel to formal patterns bearing little 
resemblance to the object designated. The ideograms do 
not stand for Greek words, but were in many cases taken 
over from Linear A. (3) A numerical system on a decimal 
base, using upright strokes for units, horizontal bars for 
tens, circles for hundreds, circles with rays for thousands, 
and even a sign for ten thousand. Each sign is repeated 
the necessary number of times up to nine. 


The documents in Linear B are mainly tablets of un- 
baked clay; these are the day-to-day accounts and inven- 
tories kept in the Palaces, which although dull and 
repetitive do cast some interesting light upon economic 
conditions and the nature of the administration. The 
study of the language is also of importance for the history 
of Greek, though largely as confirming the accuracy of 
predictions made on comparative evidence. There is also 
a small number of jars with painted inscriptions in 
Linear B. 

Cyero-Minoan is the name given to a related script 
found in Bronze Age Cyprus. It occurs in varying forms 
at different dates from the fifteenth to twelfth centuries 
D.c. ; and a variant is also known from Ugant on the coast 
of Syria. There is still far too little material to permit 
decipherment; but it is presumed to be the ancestor of 
the classical Cypriote syllabary. 

The Phaistos Disk is an isolated document found in a 
Middle Minoan context at Phaestus in Crete. It is almost 
certainly written in a syllahic script from right to left, hut 
its place of origin is unknown, and its relationship to the 
Minoan scripts doubtful. 

M. VcntriH and J. Chadwick, Documents in Mvrenaean Creek 
f 1 0 . J. Chadwick, The Decipherment of Linear /J(igsB); L. l)eroy. 
Initiation d i ipigraphte mvcdtnennt ( 1963) ; M. Pope, Aegean Writing 
and Linear A, Studies in Medilenanenn Archaeology VI 1 1 (1964). 

j . C. 

MINOS (Mivok), a king of Crete; the traditions concern- 
ing him preserve faint reminiscences of the might of the 
civilization now called Minoan (q.v.), and ‘Minos’ may 
be a dynastic name or title. See, e.g., Thucydides 1. 4 for 
a tradition of his sea-power. It is conceivable nt least 
that the evil character given him in Attic legends, but 
not in the main stream of Greek tradition ([Plato], 
Minos , 318 d-c), has behind it a real contest between 
prehistoric Attica and Crete; cf. below. The evidence of 
Linear B for a Hellenic kingship in Cnossos before its 
fall has raised again the problem whell ir Minos should 
he regarded as Greek or not. 

In the Odyssey he was a king with special association 
with Zeus (19. 178) and continues to exercise rule among 
the dead (11. 568). He is consistently said to he son of 
Zeus and Eurnpu (q.v.), and to have married Pasiphac, 
daughter of Helios (Apollod. 3. 7). Her name, ‘nll- 
shining’, has been interpreted as that of a moon-goddess, 
which is unnecessary, as it fits a fully human child of the 
sun-god (cf. Phacthon); but that both kings and queens 
of Minoan Crete were regarded as partly or wholly divine 
is quite possible. To settle the question whether Minos 
or another should be king, Minos prayed to Poseidon 
to send a bull from the sea for him to sacrifice. Poseidon 
did so, thus confirming his right to rule, but the bull 
was so handsome that Minos would not kill it. Poseidon 
(or, according to Hyg. Fab. 40. 1, Aphrodite) therefore 
caused Pasiphae to fall in love with it. By the help of 
Daedalus (q.v.) she was disguised as a cow and attained 
her end; consequently she bore a creature half-man, 
half-bull, 'Minos’ bull*, Mlvio ravpnv, the 'Minotaur(us)* 
of Latin and English. Daedalus constructed a maze, the 
labyrinth, to hide it in. The word is pre-Hcllenic, con- 
nected with Aaj 0 pay, a double axe, the well-known Cretan 
religious symbol ; a rite involving the use of a maze may 
underlie the story; see W. F. J. Knight, Cumaean Gates 
(1936), ch. 8. 

Minos made war on Megara and Athens. As regards 
the former, for the legend of Minos, Nisus, and Scylla, 
see nisus (1 ). At Athens he was provoked by the murder of 
his son Androgeos, and so made peace only on terms of 
receiving a yearly tribute of youths and maidens, whom 
he shut up with the Minotaur(Plut. Thes. 1 5 ; see theseus). 

Minos' death was due to treachery. Daedalus having 
escaped, he pursued him to Sicily, where he found him 
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by h stratagem in the house of Cocalus, king of Camicus. 
He demanded his surrender, and Cocalus pretended to 
agree, received Minos with show of hospitality, and handed 
him over to his daughters to be bathed in the Homeric 
fashion. They killed him by pouring boiling water (or 
pitch instead of water) on him (Hdt. 7. 170. 1 ; Apollod. 
Epit . 1. 13-15. 

Minos appears occasionally in pictures of the Minotaur 
story on archaic and classical vases, Etruscan ash -urns of 
the Hellenistic age, and Roman sarcophagi; as Judge of 
the dead on a few south Italian vases. 

Besides the hir^ei dictionaries s v , see Cook, Zeu* ii, qjq fT 

II. J. R., II. W. 1\; C. M. R. 

MINTURNAE, important town on the Via Appia (q.v.) 
where it crossed the River Lins (q.v.) near its mouth. 
Rome reduced its original inhabitants, the Aurunci (q.v.), 
in the Latin and Second Sainnite Wars and in 295 u.c. 
established a citizen colony alongside and west of the 
Auruncan settlement, which had consisted of a small 
rectangular fortification with polygonal-type walls and 
angle-towers. The ncar-hy marshes, where Marius sought 
refuge from Sulla's minions (88 h.c.), rendered Minturnae 
somewhat unhealthy; hut after Augustus restored it, the 
colonia lasted well into imperial times. The capitolium 
an A forum of the republican colony hnvc been excavated. 
When an imperial forum was built the old one became a 
portico behind the Augustan theatre, while the capitolium 
was eclipsed by three new temples, one embodying manu- 
mission records of tin* Sullan period. The west town-gate 
(JUS 19 13, 155 fT.) embodies an aqueduct -ceutellum or 
distnbution-charnher. Remains of an amphitheatre exist. 
The neighbouring grove and shrine of the sea-goddess 
Manca, mother of Latinus (q.v.), were greatly venerated 
from the sixth century n c. on. 

A Siliultrii, Hermes i8i)N, 517 (1 (discussion of tin- forma of the 
ficld-ayslcm), J. Johnson, h\ cava turns at Minturnae (I.J.S.A. 1933), 
i, ii, A. Dc hantis, (.uUa, Fonm, .l/mrur/10 (11155). 

I A R , E. T S. 

MINUCIANUS the Elder (and c. A.n.), rival He Imo- 
gen es, wrote JJpoyufivdif^aTu y a rtx v7 ] (treating of arden r 
theory), and a commentary on Demosthenes. The II. 
fTnxtLfrrjfedTwi' (Spengcl, Rhct . 1. 417-24) is probably 
by a third-century namesake. In rhetorical theory 
Minucianus, influenced hy Aristotle and Theodoras, 
stood for philosophic, as opposed to sophistic, rhetoric; 
and he challenged without success the innovations of 
llermogencs. J. W II A. 

MINUCIUS (r, PW 40) ESQUILINUS AUGURI- 
NUS, Li km us, is said, as consul suff fetus, to have been 
rescued hv C’incinnatus(q.v.) from defeat by the Aequi on 
Mount Algidus (458 n.c.), and to have been a member of the 
two decern vi rates 111439 he dealt with a famine and a revo- 
lutionary attempt by Sp. Maehus. Although the traditional 
account was much elaborated by annalists of the Gracchan 
period, who invented his transitinad plebem and vested him 
with a chronologically impossible pr tiff ft turn annonae , 
Minucius was probably an actual public benefactor 
during a fifth-century famine. He was recorded in the 
libri hntei in 440/39 as prarfectus ( ? urbi, rather than 
(muonae) and the Senate decreed a statue for his help 
against Maelius; later (not before the third century) his 
descendants set up a commemorative column and statue 
near the Porta Trigemina (or Minucia). He need not be 
explained away either as a god, corresponding to Hercules 
pi] I'UTij?, or ns the eponymous builder of the Porticus 
Minucia, which was not built before r, 106 or used for 
corn distributions until Claudius, while Cincius Ali- 
mentus shows that the story of Minucius was known in 
his time. 

A. Momigliano, Stadia rt documenta historiae ft iurit ii (1036); 
Ogilvic, Comm. Livy 1-5, 43^» 55° ff- P- 


MINUCIUS (2, PW 52) RUFUS, Marcus (coj. 221 
R.C.), helped to reduce the Istn. After the battle of 
1 rasimene (217) he was appointed tnagister equitum to 
Kabius (q.v. 5) Cunctator by the Comitia, not by the 
dictator himself as was customary. Minucius disoheyed 
Fnbius’ orders and 111 his absence attuckcd Hannibal at 
Gerunium with considerable success. The People then 
appointed Minucius co-dictator with Fahius, an under- 
mining of the nature of the office. As dictator he made a 
dedication to Hercules (ILS 1 1). The aristocratic tradi- 
tion records that only the timely arrival of Fabius rescued 
him from an attack by Hannibal. He fell at Cannae (216). 

For the view that Livy, unlike Polybius, implies that 
in 217 Minucius was not made co-dictator but only 
received imperium equal to that of a dictator, see T. A. 
Dorey, JRS 1955, 92 fT., whose further view that 
Minucius was dictator in 220 is rejected by E. Radian, 
Gnomon 1961, 497. H. II. S. 

MINUCIUS (3, PW 30) AUGURINUS, Oaiuh, a tri- 
bune (probably 187 n.c.), who, after the attack of the 
Petilln (q.v.), accused L. Scipio of refusing to lender an 
account of monies received fiom Antiochus; he imposed 
a fine, a demand for surety, and a threat of imprisonment, 
but was prevented by his colleague Gracchus (q.v. 2) 
from enforcing his demands. 

Scullard, Rout. Pul. h: f., 2g4 ff. II. H. S. 

MINUCIUS (4, PW 54) RUFUS, Marcus, consul in 
iro n.c. and proconsul in Macedonia, triumphed (106) 
and built the porticus Minucia, used under the Empire 
for grain distubutions. lie and his brother Quintus, ns 
hereditary patrons of Liguria, settled a boundary dispute 
there (ILS 5946). E. II. 

MINUCIUS (5) FELIX, Marcus, fl. a.d. 200-40, 
author of a dialogue in elegant, ironic Latin between a 
Christian, Octatnus , and a pagan, Caecilius Natalis of 
Chrla (perhaps identical with a Caecilius Natalis men- 
tioned in Carta inscriptions of c. 210-17). The pagan case 
uses Eronto’s discourse against Christianity. The Christ- 
ian rejoinder uses Stoic matter from Cicero and Seneca, 
and has a long-disputed relation to Tertullian’s Apologet- 
icum which must be one of dependence. The target is 
philosophical scepticism without the sinceritas to abandon 
polytheism. 

Ed J Rraujm (11164); C. Becker, Der Octavius det M F. (n>f»7). 
PW, Suppl. xi, <15 1 U-, * 1 Os M H. C. 

MINYANS (Mu'uVu), a prehistoric tribe, whose chief 
brandies inhabited the Boeotian Orchomenus (//. 2. 511) 
and lolcus in Thessaly (ibid. 712). To the latter belong 
the legends of Athamns and Jason (1 ) (qq.v.). There were 
also families claiming Minyan descent in Laconia (the 
Aegeids), Thera, and Cyrcnc; a Minyan tribe round 
Lcpreum, destroyed by the Eleans c. 475 R.c.; and 
legends of former Minyans in Lemnos, descended from 
the Argonauts (Pind. Pyth . 4; Ildt. 4. 145-8, who 
combines all these facts and legends into one story). 

The fine wheel-made pottery, of ‘soapy’ surface, 
known as ‘Grey Minyan’, was so called by Schhcmann 
because first found at Orchomenus. It first appears 
r. 1900 B.c., and has no probable connexion with the 
Minyae of legend. See minyas. A. R. B. 

MINYAS (Mivvas). Founder of Orchomenus and 
eponym of the Minyae (Pind. Isthm. 1. 56); his ‘treasury’, 
shown at Orchomenus in Pausanias’ time (Paus. 9. 38. 
2), was a Mycenaean beehive-tomb, as was proved by 
Schliemann's investigations, lie is also in some sense 
ancestor of the Argonauts (q.v.), they being commonly 
called Minyans, as Find. Pyth . 4. 69; the reason given by 
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Ap. Rhod. 1. 230 fT. , that most of them were descended 
from his daughters, does not agree with the surviving 
lists but may have with the primitive form of the story. 
His legend, if ever he had one (the lost epic Minvas may 
have had something to say of him), has vanished, und we 
know of him chiefly as a member of several genealogies, 
mutually inconsistent and connecting him with Orcho- 
menus, Thessaly (lolcus), and several other regions. 
These are conveniently assembled by Fiehn in PW xv. 
2015-8; see the whole article for ancient and modern 
literature. H. J. R. 

MIRACLES. Wonderful stories of the power of gods 
were common at all periods of antiquity, and many of 
them were attached to particular shrines. For instance, 
there is the very pretty tale of the ugly child miraculously 
made beautiful by Helen (lldt. 6. 61; shrine at Therap- 
nae); another local legend told how Poseidon miracu- 
lously smote an impious intruder into his temple at 
Mantinea (Paus. 8. 10. 3). In Rome tales of this sort 
perhaps clustered most thickly around Vesta. For 
example, there is the legend of the Vestal Aemilia, 
dunng'Jwhose service of the goddess the holy fire went 
out. It being by no fault of hers, she prayed to Vesta to 
prove her innocence, and flung a strip of her robe upon 
the altar, which at once blazed to confirm her innocence 
(Dion. Hal. Ant. Rom. 2. 68. 3). One of Martial’s flatteries 
of Domitian is the story of how a man who violated his 
‘sacred’ fishpond was blinded, a regular form of divine 
punishment (Mart. 4. 30. 8 fT. ; if. F. Sauter, Kaiserkult 
bei Martial u. Statius (1934), 110 f.). The cult of Asclcpius 
(q.v.) produced a vast quantity of miracles of healing, by 
no means all confined to his shrines (see, c.g., Suda s.v. 
&£ 07 rofnros). But miracles are more prominent m Hellen- 
istic times, and especially in connexion with foreign gods, 
such as Isis and Sarapis. Among these international 
gods there was necessarily competition. Hence many 
stories of the manifestation of, e.g., Sarapis’ power to 
convince the sceptical, prove his deity, and so on. 

A. D. Nock, Conversion (iqjj), index under 'Miracles'. IT J. R. 

MIRRORS (KiLToiTTfiov, speculum). The Greeks and 
Romans used disks of highly polished metal, usually 
bronze, as mirrors. The bronze alloy frequently contained 
a high proportion of tin. 

Mirrors were introduced into the classical world from 
Egypt ; the earliest examples have been found in the 
Shaft Graves at Mycenae, and there are a number of 
others from Late Helladic sites in Greece and Cyprus. 
Mycenaean mirrors usually had a short tang which was 
fitted into a bone or ivory handle. Mirrors of the Archaic 
and Classical periods were open disks polished on one 
side and equipped with decorated bronze handles; 
standing mirrors were sometimes given an elaborate 
figure support. Etruscan mirrors from the sixth century 
onwards were often richl> engraved with figured scenes 
and decoration on the back; the handles were of ivory, 
bone, or wood. A new type of mirror without a handle and 
with the reflecting surface protected by a cover fitting 
over it became popular in Greece at the end of the fifth 
century b.c. Figures in relief or engraved decoration 
appear on the covers. 

Some mirrors of gilt or silvered bronze were known in 
the fifth century and silver mirrors, which were coming 
into fashion in Hellenistic times, became very common 
in the Roman period. A few small wall-mirrors set in 
ornamental frames are known. Roman mirrors of the 
Early Empire are generally open disk mirrors with metal 
handles ; the hack of the disk is sometimes decorated with 
a relief. In later examples the handle is fixed to the hack 
of the disk. Roman mirrors are rectangular as well as 
round. 


The reflecting properties of glass were known to the 
ancients and there are references to glass mirrors in 
Roman times. A few surviving examples, which are all 
small and not very efficient, belong to the Roman period; 
they consist of little disks or rectangles of glass backed 
with lead or plaster and have been found on a number of 
sites. There is no evidence for the silvering of glass 
mirrors by means of mercury. 

W. I.nmh, Greek and Roman Uronzes (1929); F.. Gerhurd, Firus- 
hische Spiegel, 5 vola. (1840-07); J. D. Rcazlcv, 'The World uf the 
ICtrubCiii) Mnror', JHS 1949, 1 fL , W. ZUchnei, Griechische Klapp- 
ipuget (1942). D. E. S. 

MISE (Mla-q), an obscure goddess, first mentioned in 
IIcrn(n)das 1 . 56, where the name of the festival, xdfloSo*, 
suggests chthonian ritual. The forty-second Orphic 
hymn says she is bisexual and seems to identify her with 
both Dionysus and Dcmeter; she may well be Asianic. 

H. J. R. 

MISENUM, the northern headland of the Bay of 
Naples, with a similarly named town and harbour, 
reputedly the burial place of Aeneus’ trumpeter Misenus, 
a former follower of Hector and drowned by an envious 
Triton (Verg. Aen. 6. 162 ff.). Cumae early used the 
harbour, but until imperial times Miscnum was merely 
a villa resort (Octavian, Antony, and Sextus Pompcius 
signed their Treaty of Misenum at Putcoli, 39 b.c.: Rev. 
Arch. 1913, 253). Agrippa made the harbour Rome’s 
chief naval station (31 b.c.), and the town subsequently 
became a colonia (Dessau, ILS 6335). The Elder Pliny 
was stationed here and perished when Vesuvius erupted, 
A.n. 79 (Pliny, Rp. 6. 16. 20). The harbour fell into 
disuse r. 400, and finally the Satacens destroyed Misenum. 
Remains exist of Manus’ villa, later the property of 
Lucullus and the emperors. 

K. Lchmunn-Hartlcbcfl, Die /hit 1 ken llafenanlagen des Alittel- 
nieercs (1923), 17(1 E '1 . S. 

MITHRAS (MWpas, -77s), an ancient Aryan (Indo- 
Iraman) god of light, truth, and the plighted word. In 
Persian Zoroastrianism, according to the Avesta (an 
oriental sacred text), he figures as the ally and agent of 
the good power, Ahuramazda, and as the implacable foe 
of Ahrimnn, the evil principle. In the Avesta tradition 
Mithras’ titles include ‘Lord of Light’, ’God of Truth’, 
‘Saviour from Death’, ‘Giver of Bliss’, ‘Victorious’, and 
‘Warrior’, These partly explain his attraction for the 
Roman world, for its army, its merchant class, and the 
glowing numbers in many ranks of its society who hoped 
for individual immortality and happiness beyond the 
grave. There is, however, no trace in the Avesta of the 
essential features of Roman Mithraism as a mystery-cult, 
with secret rites and stages of initiation through which 
the god’s devotees had to pass. Again, ulthough in the 
Avesta Mithras is also hailed as ‘Lord of Wide Pastures’, 
there is nothing there about that bull-slaying exploit, the 
tauroctony, symbol of life through death and of victory 
over death and evil, which lies at the heart of the Mithraic 
creed as we know it from the Roman evidence. The first 
indication that we have of Mithraic mysteries dates from 
the first half of the first century B.C. and comes from 
south-east Asia Minor, where, according to Plutarch 
( Vit . Pomp . 24), the Cilician pirates practised TeAerai 
anofipTjToi of Mithras. (Plutarch, incidentally, does not 
state, as he is often said to do, that the pirates, settled in 
Italy, brought the Mithraic mysteries to the West: he 
says that the West was first aware of them among the 
pirates in Cilicia and that these mysteries were still being 
celebrated in his own day.) That the Persian Mithras and 
the Roman mystery-god were one and the same is certain. 
Mithras normally appears in Roman art as wearing the 
Phrygian (Persian) cap and Persian trousers; Statius, 
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alluding ( Theb . i. 719-20) to the tauroctony (of which he 
must have seen a representation), suys that Mithras slew 
the bull 'beneath the Persian cave’, and one of the 
Mithraic grades was that of Perse*. But how, when, and 
where the god of the Avesta evolved into the Roman 
mystery-god is still an unsolved problem. Mithrnism is 
often described as an oriental mystery-cult: but its 
shrines, most of its art and inscriptions, and the allusions 
to it in classical and early Christian writers belong es- 
sentially to the Roman world. 

From the second half of the first century A.D. onwards 
Mithraism spread through the Roman Empire. The 
Romano-Parthian city of Dura-Europos (q.v.) had a line 
shrine of Mithras; Syria, Asia Minor, and Spain have 
yielded some Mithraic temples and monuments, Greece 
proper has revealed extremely few. The areas most pro- 
lific in Mitluaic finds of all kinds are central Italy, 
northern Africa west of Carthage, eastern Gaul, and, 
above all, the western and northern frontier provinces, 
the Rhine and Danube regions, and the line of Hadrian’s 
Wall in Britain. The cult was also very flourishing in 
Rome and other great cosmopolitan centres and in the 
seaports of the western Mediterranean and beyond — 
Ostia, Puteoli, Aquileia, Carthage, and London. Soldiers 
and merchants were clearly the leading channels of its 
propaganda. The cult was exclusively confined to men. 

Eaily Christian writers recoid the names of the seven 
Mithraic grades of initiation — Raven (Corax), Bride 
(Nynip fius), Soldier (Miles), Lion (Leo), Persian (Perses), 
Conner of the Sun (lleliodromus), and Father (Pater). 
Tlicv also tell us that the Mithraists practised a form of 
baptism, a sealing on the forehead, and a ceremonial meal, 
and that they had to undergo tests and ordeals of some 
kind. These statement shave all been confirmed by archaeo- 
logy; and indeed the vast hulk of our evidence for the 
cult is ai chaeologit al and epigi aphical. 

The temples of Mithras aie artificial eaves (spelaea), 
sometimes partly undrrgi ound, to recall the cave in 
which Mithras caught and slew the mystic hull. They aie 
oblong, with a central ‘nave’ and lateral ‘aisles’, generally 
raised above the lc\el of the ‘nave’ in the form of benches 
on which the faithlul reclined at sacred banquets. Oc- 
casionally (e.g at Dura, Lambaesis, and 1 amdon) columns 
or pilasters separate ‘nave’ from ‘aisles’; very rarely 
(Lambaesis and London) the ‘nave’ terminates in a 
rounded apse. At the end of the ‘nave’, in the place of 
honour opposite the entraee, was a kind of reredos, 
normally carved, but sometimes painted (Koine, ancient 
Capua, Marino), and depicting the tauroctony. Mithras, 
a< companicd by two standing torch -bearers, Cautes and 
Cautopatcs, kneels on the back of the bull and averts his 
gaze as he plunges his knife into the creature’s shoulder: 
a dug and a snake lap up the life-giving blood; corn-ears 
sprout from the tail of the dying beast; and a scorpion, 
emblem of evil, seeks to attack its vitals. This tauroctony 
scene seems to have been modelled on a Hellenistic 
statuary group of a hull-slaving Nike kneeling on her 
victim’s hack (cf. the reverse-t) pc of the Armenia capta 
aureus of Augustus struck at an eastern mint). Episodes 
in the god’s saga repiesented in Mithraic art include his 
birth from a rock, Ins hunting expedition on horseback, 
and his dealings with the Sun-God Sol is shown kneeling 
before Mithras, standing and clasping his hand, seated 
beside him at a sacred meal, and ascending to heaven 
with him in his chariot. Mithras and the Sun are, in fact, 
very closely linked and in his dedications the former is 
frequently addressed as Sol invictus Mithras. 

There is no need to believe that the astrological ele- 
ments that feature prominently in Mithraic art — the 
planetary gods, the signs of the zodiac, etc. — were 
directly derived from Mesopotamian sources as the 
worship of Mithras travelled westwards. By the time 


that Mithraism reached the West, these things had long 
formed part of the common stock of Graeco- Roman 
cultus. 

A large proportion of those who made dedications in 
Mithras' honour were members of the well-to-do 
business classes (e.g. Ofctia) and Roman army ofliccrs 
(e.g. Carrawburgh and Rudchcster on Hadrian's Wall); 
there arc three dedications by provincial governors 
(Lambaesis) and one by Emperors (Diocletian, etc., at 
Carnuntum). 

To judge by the relatively restricted size of the temples, 
the individual Mithraic communities were small in 
numbers. But the wealth and high standard of culture of 
some, particularly of those in cities, is attested by two 
recent and important discoveries. First the Milhraeum 
found beneath the church of Santa Prisca on the Aventine 
in Rome. Here the tauroctony at the termination of the 
‘nave’ is in stucco and on the floor immediately below it 
is a most unusual feature — the reclining stucco figure of 
a water-deity. On the side-walls of the shrine are two 
layers of paintings : the upper one, the work of a highly 
accomplished artist, shows processions of Leones with 
offerings and Mithras and the Sun banqueting. Also on 
these walls was made another very rare find, that of 
metrical texts some of which appear to give directions 
for a way of life, while others arc fragments of hymns: 
one significant line reads: et nos scrims ti eternali sanguine 
fuso. Secondly the Mithraeum brought to light in 1954 
in the Walhrook in London. This is distinguished by its 
unusual architectural features of apse and colonnades and 
by the fine works of art deliberately concealed within it 
in ancient times. These works include heads of Mithras, 
Minerva, and Scrap] s, a colossal right hand of Mithras 
Tauroctonus, a seated figure of Mercury, a Bacchic 
group, all in Italian (Luna) marble, and a circular, lidded, 
silver casket richly adorned with hunting scenes m relief. 
Such objects illustiatc very vividly the syncretism: 
tendencies of Mithraism. 

F Curnunt, Textt's et monument' figures rein tip aux my 'tires de 
Mithia (2 vnls , iNgb, 1899), Les Mystircs de Mithra' (1913); M J. 
VtrmaHrrin, Corpus Inst nptinnum et Monumentorum Rehgionts 
M it/u aicae (2 vols , 1960); Mithras, the Set ret CW ( 1 g(»i) , M J 

Vcirn.iBcrcn iind C C v«m Kssen, The h'xravutwm in the Mlthmnim of 
the (Jhurch of Sin Rrisca in Rome (19(15), 1 A. Richmond and J. P. 
(rillam, Tht Temple of Mithras at Can uiebut gh (1951), J. M C. Toyn- 
hoe, / fihbei t Journal, J.in 195(1 (Mithi aism and Chi isiianitv) ; A L. 
Campbell, Mithraic Iconography and Ideology (lgbtt). J M C T. 

MITHRIDATES. The name of six kings of Pontus. It 
is disputed whether the senes begins with Mithndatcs II 
of Cius or Mithridates Ktistcs. According to an inscrip- 
tion of Chersonesus Pha maces l used an cia beginning in 
337/6 n.c. when Mithridates II became tyrant of Cius, 
but Mithridates V in an inscription of Abonuteichus and 
Mithridates VI on his coins use one that began in 298 or 
297, possibly the year when Ktistcs was established in 
his kingdom. If the series of eight kings, six of whom 
were named Mithridates, begins with Ktistcs, it is neces- 
sary to divide the long reign of Mithridates 11 (c. 250- 
c. 185) between two kings of that name (sec below). 

(1) Mithridates II of Cius (I? of Pontus), a Persian 
noble who claimed descent from Darius the Great or one 
of Ins six associates, was tyrant of Cius from 337/6 to 
302, when Antigonus I, suspicious of his loyalty, put him 
to death. 

(2) Mithridates I (II ?) Ktistes (302-266 b.c.), son or 
nephew of (1), escaped front Antigonus 1 to Cinuata of 
Paphlagonia, and soon won Pontus, making Amascia (q.v.) 
his capital. lie joined the Northern League against the 
Selcucid kings, and was instrumental, with Niromcdes 
of Bithynia, in settling the Gauls in Phrygia. Ills succes- 
sor was his son Arjoharzanes, who gained Amastris, 
but died c. 250 at a tune of Gallic inroads. 

(3) Mithridates II (III?), son of Ariobarzancs (see 
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above), either ruled from c. 250 to e. 1 85 or, more prob- 
ably, died c. 220 and was succeeded by (4) his son Mithri- 
dates III (?). Despite his marriage with Laodice, sister 
of Seleucus II, he aided Antiochus (q.v. 8) Hicrax to 
expel Seleucus from Asia Minor. He made gifts to Rhodes 
after the great earthquake, but an attempt on Sinope by 
him or his Bon (220) was defeated with Rhodian aid. See 
PHARNACES I. 

(4) Mithridates IV Philopatoh Piiiladelphus suc- 
ceeded his brother Pharnaces I (q.v.) before 156, with his 
Bister Laodice as queen, lie became a friend and ally of 
Rome and supported Attalus II of Pergamum against 
Prusias 11 of Bithynia in 156-154. He probably died c. 
150 b.c. 

(5) Mithridates V Eurrgetes, probably son of 
Pharnaces I, followed a pliilo-Roman and hellenizing 
policy while striving to enlarge his kingdom. lie aided 
Rome against Carthage in 1 49- 146 and against Aristonicus 
(q.v. 1) in 132-129, and received Phrygia as a reward from 
Aquihus. He had already gained control of Galatia, was 
named the heir of Pylaemenes of Inner Pnphlagonia, 
and brought Cappadocia under his influence through 
the marriage’of Ariarathcs VI (q.v.) with his daughter 
Laodice. He was murdered at Sinope, his capital, in 120, 
and a suspiciously convenient will named his wife Laodice 
and his two minor children, Eupator and Chrestus, as 
his successors. 

(6) Mithridates VI, Eupator Dionysus ('the Great’) 
(120-63), son of Mithridates V, fled from his mother and 
led a fugitive existence for some years, then suddenly 
captured Sinope, imprisoned his mother, killed his 
brother, married his sister Laodice (the first member of a 
large harem), and resumed his father’s policy of expansion. 
He first acquired the north shore of the Euxine, from 
which he drew large revenues and many soldiers. He 
then occupied Lesser Armenia, eastern Pontus, and 
Colchis. Attempts (in alliance or rivalry with Bithynia) 
to secure control of Inner Paphlagonia and Cappadocia 
(i’fC ARIARATHES VII-JX, ARIOBARZANES i) WCTC foiled by 
Rome, and an attempt to expel Nicomcdes TV (q.v.) from 
Bithynia was equally unsuccessful. Raids on Pontic terri- 
tory in 88 by Nicomcdes led to the First Mithridatic War. 
Mithridates occupied most of Asia Minor, where Roman 
exactions made him welcome as a deliverer, the islands 
of the Aegean except Rhodes, and (with Athenian help) 
much of Greece. Sulla’s victories drove him out of Greece 
and led to a reaction against hirn in Asia, which he met 
by severe reprisals. He made peace at Dardanus in 85 on 
Sulla's terms, giving up all conquered territory- He easily 
repelled the raids of Sulla’s lieutenant Murena in 81 (the 
Second Mithridatic War), and used the next years to 
tighten his hold on the Pontic coast, to foster close 
relationships with the pirate leaders, and lay up stores of 
treasure and supplies. Rome's decision in 74 to annex 
Bithynia precipitated the Third Mithridatic War. Mithri- 
dates occupied Bithynia, but the resistance of Cyzicus 
enabled Lucullus to cut off his army from supplies and 
destroy it. lie was expelled from Pontus by Lucullus 
(72-71), and although a mutiny of the Roman army allowed 
Mithridates to recover much of his territory (68-67), he 
had not enough strength left to stand against Lucullus’ 
successor Pompey. Defeated at Nicopolis, he fled to 
Colchis, sending orders for the massacre of his harem, and 
made his way to the Crimea. Here the sacrifices which he 
demanded for a new fleet and army raised his subjects in 
revolt, led by hiH son Pharnaces. Driven to bay, he found 
that a diet of prophylactics had made him immune to 
poison, and died by the sword of a guard at the age of 69. 
In cunning, courage, and organizing ability Mithridates 
was Rome’s stoutest oriental antagonist, but he failed in 
the arts of a strategist, and could not keep the loyalty of 
his subordinates. His portraits allow that he copied 


Alexander in personal appearance. He was a true repre- 
sentative neither of the Hellenism which he affected nor 
of the Iranians who formed the most important element 
among his people. 

App. Mith I’lut. Luc. ami Pomp. TH. Rcinach, Trots royaumes 
de l' Asm nuneurf (1888); Mithridates Eupator (1895): L’Histoire par 
La marinates (1903), 127 ft. ; Magic, Horn. Rule Asia Min., index. 

T. R. S. B. 

MNASALCES (not ‘Mnasalcas’), of the deme Plataeae 
in Sicyon, seems to have flourished e. 250 b.c. A satirical 
epitaph for him (perhaps composed while he was alive) 
by Theodoridas ( Anth . Pal . 13. 21) refers to him as 
o tXeyjjonoios, which, however, may mean ‘epigram- 
matist’, and derides his plagiarisms and bombast. The 
first charge is to some extent supported by the extant 
epigrams; the second may refer to lyric compositions 
now lost. A few of Mnasalces* epigrams, e.g. Anth. Pal. 6. 
128, 264; 7. 242, justify Meleager’s description (Anth. 
Pal. 4. 1. 16) of them as ‘the sharp needles of Mnasalces’ 
pine’, but most are devoid of originality. 

J. Geffcken, ‘Mnasalkcs (2)', in PW xv. 2247 f. E. A B. 

MNASEAS (3rd c. b.c.), Greek traveller of Lycia 
(POxy. xni, no. 161 1, 1 27 ff.), published geographical 
and antiquarian details uncritically in (i) IleplnXovs, 
(fl) Evpwnrj ; (A) Aoia\ (c) AifivTj. (ii) AeXtfnKtov xpi)ap.uiv 
ovvayajyrj. 

FIIG 111. 149 ff. ; iv. 659 ff. 

MNESIMACHUS, a Middle Comedy writer (Ath. 7. 
329 d). Victorious nt the Lenaea c. 365-360 B.c. ( 7(7 iP. 
2325. 147). Wrote AXKfLfwv and Jinvoipis (clearly) mytho- 
logical burlesques), ' InnoTpotfios, 'IaOfiioviicqs, AvcncoXos, 
and <PappaKond)Xr]^ (comedies of everyday life), and 
OiXLTnrvs (a political play). 

FCG iii. 567 fl , CAF ii. 436-42, FAC 11 360 ff. M P. 

MNEUIS, the sacred hull of the city of Heliopolis, who 
was worshipped there in the temple of Ka. His cult is 
similar in most respects to that of Apis at Memphis, 
although not so important in Greek nnd Roman religion. 
The cult of Mncuis was combined with that of Apis in 
the temple at Memphis. 

A. Rusch, PW, s v. Mile Vis, cols. 2285 ff , A firman, Religion d. 
Any pier (1934), 27 i. T. A. B. 

MODERATUS of Gades (c. a.d. 50-100) wrote TJv 6 a- 
yopucai oyoXfu in eleven books. He tried to derive the 
main principles of Plato’s metaphysics from Pythago- 
rean teaching, and treated the Pythagorean theory of 
number as a symbolic representation of metaphysical 
doctrine, the monad being the principle of rest and har- 
mony, the dyad the principle of change and multi- 
plicity. Ancient references show him to have played a 
great part in the formation of Neoplatonic doctrine. 

E. R. Dodds, CO 1928, 11s ff , J. M Hist, TAPA 1962, 389 ff. 

Vtf. D. R. 

MODESTINUS (3rd c. a.d.) has left a short piece in 
hexameters on Cupid Asleep. 

Duff, Minor Lat. Poets. 

MOERIS, an Atticist lexicographer, to be dated (prob- 
ably) not long after Phrynichus, and- author of the 
extant Ae£cts Attikiov irai 'EXXjvwv Kara (rroiyetop 
(sometimes called Attikutt^s). The work deals with 
sundry points of grammar (accidence and syntax) and, 
mainly, with diction — the choice of words and their 
correct, ‘Attic’, forms and proper meanings. It was based 
on Aelius Dionysius, Phrynichus, Philemon, and the 
Synonyms of llerennius Philon of Byblus. Moeris 
recognizes the distinction between Old and New Attic; 
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as models he accepts Plato, Aristophanes, Thucydides, 
Xenophon, the orators, Herodotus, and Homer, but, 
unlike Phrynichus, none of the tragedians; both reject 
Middle and New Comedy. In the nature, merits, and 
limitations of his work he resembles Phrynichus (q.v. 3). 

Editions. Hudson, 1712; Pierson, 1759; Bckker, 1833. 

Criticism. A. MoidhofT in M. Schanz, Reitr. z hut Syntax d. 
Grtrch. ig (1912). p. U. K. F.; R. B. 

MOERIS, a lake in a basin on the west of the Nile 
valley, fed by the floods at high Nile. When Herodotus 
visited Egypt most of the basin was under water, though 
some land had been reclaimed in Pharaonic times; 
Ptolemy Philadelphus built dikes and canals to control 
the inflow, and so recovered about hulf the area of the 
lake. This created the Arsinoite nome, which was largely 
peopled by foreign settlers and flourished till the decay 
of the third century a.d. ruined the irrigation system. 
The lake is now known as the Birket el-Kurun. 

R. P. Grrnlcll find A. S. Hunt, Fayum Twvm (iqoo), J Hall, 
Contribution* to the Geography oj Egypt (Cairo, igjg), 178 ff. 

J. C». M 

MOERO (or MYRO) of Byzantium (r. 300 n.c.), epic 
poetess; mother of the tragic poet Homerus; wrote 
poems of vaiious kinds, including a Curses (Apal), a 
genre subsequently used by Kuphorion and Valerius 
Cato. 

F Subumihl, Geuf1.gticLh.L1tt Alex (1891 z) i. 381. 

MOESIA was in the first instance the country of the 
Mocsi, a Thracian tribe situated on the lower Danube 
in present-day Serbia. Little is heard of the Moesi 
before 20 11. i\, when they were defeated and subdued 
by M. Crassus (Cass. Dio 51. 25. 1). They were placed for 
the time being under a praefeitus and loosely attached to 
the province of Macedonia or of Illyricum. The date at 
which Moesia was constituted a separate province is un- 
certain. The first imperial legate recorded there is A. 
Caecinu in A.n. ft (Cass. Dio 15. 29 3), who left his 

pioMnce to defence Sirnuurn against the Pannonians. It 
is possible that an earlier legate was P. Vinicius (cos. 
a. I). 2) attested on a dedication at Ca Hat is (JGRaw. 1. 
65 t). The organization of the province in a definite form 
appears to have taken place under Tiberius (App. 111 . 30). 
Henceforth Moesia extended along the lower Danube 
from near the river Drums to the Black Sea; its southern 
frontier ran roughly along the mam Balkan range. The 
governor of Moesia also lead under his supervision 
the Black Sea coast to the Straits of Kertch, and from 
the time of Vespasian, if not before, a Classis Moesica 
patrolled its northern waters. Under Domitian (a.d. 85-6) 
Moesia was split into two provinc es, Superior and Inferior, 
with the river Cinbrus as the boundary, and the defences 
of the latter province weir strengthened by an earthen 
wall across the Dobruclja. After the Dacian Wars of 
Trajan Moesia Superior was extended to comprise the 
plain between the Danuhe, the lower Thciss, and the 
Maros; Moesia Inferior was enlarged so as to overlap 
Dacia on the east bank of the Aluta. 

Moesia always remained a military borderland. Apart 
from the old-established Greek cities on the Black Sea 
coast and from Naissus on the upper Morava, all its 
chief towns grew out of the Homan camps on the Danube 
— Singiduiium(Z?c/grfl</e), Viminacium, Ratiaria, Oescus, 
Novae, Durostorum ( Silistria ), and Troesmis. Under 
Hadrian or soon after, these places were constituted 
colonics or muniripia of Italian pattern. Under the 
Roman peace the wheat and orchard lands of the lower 
Danube valley were well developed, and the Latin 
language obtained a firm hold among the native popula- 
tion, which had received repeated increments by trans- 
plantation of Dacians and kindred peoples across the 


Danube. During the invasions of the third century 
Moesia became a principal storm-centre, hut its cities 
at any rate were held until the sixth or seventh century. 

R. Syme, JRS igj4, 113 ff. ; V Purviin, Dacia (igzH), pant m; 
A. Stein, 1 )u‘ Legaten von Moesi fi (ig4o); A. M6iay, Acta Arch. Acad. 
Stient. Hung, 1959, 283 ff. M.C ,J J. W. 

MOGONTIACUM (modern Mainz) commanded im- 
portant routes into the hcait of Germany, and between 18 
and 13 n.c. a fortress was built here to hold two legions, 
serving as a base for the invasion of Germany The timber 
fortress was replaced in stone in the second half of the 
first century a.d. and the garrison reduced to one legion 
after the rebellion of Saturnmus (89). A large and impres- 
sive town grew up between the fortress and the Rhine, 
and the seat of the governor of Germania Superior was 
here. From the first century there was a fort on the right 
bank of the river guarding the head of the important 
bridge and there is Rome evidence that this was replaced 
in the fourth century hv a new fort like that at Cologne 
(see colonia ACRiPi’iNFNSTS). The legionary fortress was 
still garrisoned around 300 and possibly later, but in the 
later fourth century it had been abandoned and part of 
its area was included within the new town walls. The 
town seems to have had n flourishing Christian com- 
munity and was the seat of a bishopric. Mogontiacum was 
captuicd and destroyed by the barbarians in a.d. 406. 

1 .) Rant/, in (Gymnasium) Germarua Rom ana /, Rbmerstddte in 
Deutschland (lyho); G. Behrens, Da 1 Jruhihrnthche und merowtngische 
Mainz (1950). 1 \ S. 

MOI.IONES (MoAioi't), the twin sons of Mohonfi 
(originally ‘Siamese’ twins, in the opinion of Schweitzer, 
Heraklcs (1922), 19; see contra Farnell, Hero-Cults , 
20S, who makes this form of the legend Hcsiodic and so 
comparatively late). Certainly in Homer (II. 11. 750 IT.) 
they are normal and mortal, though sons of Poseidon; 
their names are Cteatus and Eurytus and they are married 
and have sons (2. 621). In the former passage they are 
enemies of the Pyhans; elsewhere (Apollod. 2. 139-40) 
they attack Heracles’ men and are afterwards ambushed 
and killed by him. They arc often (as in Homer) called 
Aktopiuivc, Actor being their mother’s mortal husband. 

II J. R. 


MOLOSSI, common name of tribes forming a tribal 
State ( koirinn ) in Epirus, which originated in northern 
Pindus (including the Orestae, FGrll 1 f 107) and ex- 
panded southwards, reaching the Amhraciote Gulf r. 
370 n.c:. The king exchanged oaths with his people in an 
annual ceremony and commanded the tribal army, and 
the royal house, ‘The Aeacidae’, claimed descent from 
Neoptolcmus, son of Achilles. The earliest inscriptions, 
of the reign of Neoptolcmus in 370-368 n.c., mention 
ten damiorgoi , a prostates , and a grammateus, all named 
by one of the ten constituent tribes. ‘The Molossinns and 
their Allies’ formed a military coalition, analogous to 'The 
Lacedaemonians and their Allies’, in which the Molos- 
sian king hold the command as hegemon\ Alexander the 
Molossian demonstrated its potentiality in south Italy in 
334-330 B.c.When the State was absorbed into the Epirote 
Alliance, the Molossian king commanded the army of the 
Alliance, and in this capacity Pyrrhus (q.v.) won his 
victories in Italy and Sicily. After the fall of the monarchy 
c. 232 n.c. the Molossian State was a constituent part of 
the Epirote Confederacy, until it alone sided with Perseus 
of Macedon in 170 and was annihilated by Rome in 
167 n.c. 


Eph. Arch 


19561 3 (inscriptions); Hammond, Epirus. 

N. Cm. L. If. 


MOMOS (Mateos), fault-finding personified, a literary 
figure, hardly mythological (though he occurs in Hesiod, 
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Theog. 214, among the children of Night) and quite 
divorced from cult. Callimachus makes use of him ( Dian . 
113 and fr. 393 PL) as the mouthpiece of views which 
lie opposes, while in Lucian (as Jupp. Trag . 19 ff.) he 
amusingly voices the author’s satires on the conventional 
(popular Stoic) theology, or otherwise makes fun of his 
fellow gods. He is a ligurc in a fable, also cited by 
Lucian (A Hgr. 32; cf. Her mot. 20, Ver. Hist . 2. 3). 

II J. R. 

MONA (1) The Isle of Man (Caesar, JiGall. 5. 13. 3), 

(2) Anglesey. As a centre of Druidism it was attacked 
by Suetonius Pauhnus (a.d. 60), who was baulked of 
success by Boudicca’s revolt. It was reduced by Agricola 
in 78. It shows scant traces of romanization, but copper- 
mining and the pax Romana increased the quality and 
quantity of its village life. A late Homan fort exists at 
Holyhead. Welsh tradition speaks of an Irish invasion 
(5th c.), repelled by Cunedda, whose descendants ruled 
here. 

Rn\al Commission on lhstnrica I Monuments (Wale*), Anglesey, 
lxvn xc, (J. Fox, Find of the Iron Age at Llyn Cerng Hack (ly-Jti) 

L\ t S. 

MONARCHY (patnXelu). Creek monarchy includes 
several entirely separate institutions. The kingdom of 
‘heroic’ times denotes the Mycenaean lordship as well 
as the Homeric and legendary kingdom. Its core was 
military leadership, but the Mycenaeans were at the same 
time priest-kings and heads of an elaborate royal house- 
hold. In the period of renewed migrations the king was 
the military chief of the tribe again; the Spartan, and even 
more the Macedonian, kings were survivals of this type. 
It was a hereditary kingship, acknowledged by the as- 
sembly of the armed people, and its power was limited 
by other ‘kings’, i.e. the heads of the aristocracy, and 
their council. The second type was what the Greeks 
called tyranny (q.v.), an individual and democratic ruler- 
ship arising from the aristocratic polls. The third species 
of Greek monarchy was moie theoretical. Usually 
Greeks of the fifth century n.c. knew monarchy only as 
barbarian despotism. But the political philosophy of the 
Sophists and the Socrntic Schools, fighting against 
democracy, established the ideal of the rule of the 
strongest or of the best man, of the ruler 'by nature’ 
Some of the writers of the fourth century, 
especially Xenophon and Isocrates, became rather im- 
pressed by some real attempts to found monarchies, e.g. 
the younger tyranny in Syracuse, the rules of Jason of 
Pherae, of the kings of Cyprus, of Mausolus of Caria; 
and the conflict between the Greek city-states and Philip 
of Macedon found its reflection in the antithesis of 
democratic and monarchic ideas. The reigns of Alexan- 
der and his successors ended the theoretical contro- 
versies, as far as any practical purpose went. Hellenistic 
monarchy combined the people’s kingship of Macedon, 
the individual ambitions of Greek ‘royal men’, and 
oriental traditions of theocratic despotism. Its character- 
istic features were: rule over a large territory, dynastic 
government and succession, and rulcr-woiship. This 
monarchy was supported by the philosophical idea of 
the rule of the truly wise man. It exercised a marked 
influence on Roman monarchy and imperial administra- 
tion. 

V. Khrcnbcrg, The Greek State (it) 60), I.. C erf mix and J. Tondnau, 
he Culte des souverains dans la civilisation greco-roniaine (iqs7): 
K. Tacger, Charisma i (io^H); K. E Strohekcr, Dionysius J. ( 105H) ; 
II. Tlcrve, ‘Kbnig Hicron II', Abh. A had . Munich igs9. V. E. 

MONETA, a title of Juno (q.v.). The name is probably 
connected with the root of monere (‘mindful’, ‘reminder’) 
and hence is used occasionally (Livius Andronicus, in 
Priscian, 2, 198 Keil; Ilyg. praef. Fab. 3 and 27) to 
translate Mnemosyne. There is no indication, however, 


that any cult of a goddess so named, independent of 
Juno, ever existed. Her temple stood on the Arx under 
S. Maria in Aracocli (see Platner-Ashby, 289 f. ; Nash, 
Piet. Diet. Rome 1. 515 tf.), having been vowed m 345 11.C. 
and dedicated the next year (Livy 7. 4-6), apparently 
replacing an older shrine where the sacred geese had been 
kept(Plut. Cam. 27). Cicero (Div. 1. 101) explains the title 
by a story that a warning voice was heard from it direct- 
ing the proper sacrifice after an earthquake. An adjoining 
building contained the mint of the Roman State for some 
time (Livy 6. 20. 13; cf. Platner— Ashby, loc. cit. and 
345 L); hence moneta came to mean ‘mint’, and so passed 
into modem languages. H. J. R. 

MONEY. In Minoan Crete (ns in all Ancient Oriental 
cultures) metal measured by weight seems to have been 
used as money. The usage persisted in non -Hellenic 
Italy until finally superseded by Roman coinage. Cattle 
were used as money in the early Iron Age (Homeric 
Greece and Italy). Tools also were passed as tokens, the 
form and not the weight or metal purity being of im- 
portance for exchange. In the time of Homer money 
chiefly took the form of axes, which occur in finds and 
(perhaps) in Linear A and B inscuptions. Written sources 
and finds point to the use in early Greece and prehistoric 
Europe of tripods, cauldrons, rings, anchors, metal 
‘cakes’, and scales for weighing (the ‘talent’ of Ilomer, 
unless this was a bar of gold). Oholoi also (non spits), 
which later gave the name to a small Greek com, are 
well known, both by tradition and from finds and an eaily 
inscription. This primitive 'tool’ money was connected 
with public sacrifices and religion. 

A few decades before 600 n.c. the coinage was invented 
in Asia Minor, where Last and West met, and was per- 
lected in the Greek motherland, where small silver coins 
replaced local ‘tool’ money. It combined the principle 
that the exterior of any medium of exchange should he of 
conventional type and unalterable form, with the Ancient 
Oriental preference for bars of a given weight and metal 
content 

Changes in the price of bullion, of course, influenced 
the policy of Greek and Roman mints. The ratio of 
silver to gold was 1 : 1 3 or 1 3 1 in the Lydian and Persian 
Empires of the sixth century; 1 : 14- 17 in the later years 
of Pericles; 1 : 10 in Athens during the Peloponnesian 
War; 1 : 11-12 in Greece and Persia in the early fourth 
century, 1:10 from the later years of Philip; 1 : 13$ c. 
2S0 n.c.; 1 : 10 c. 189 n.c.; 1 : 9 under Sulla; 1 : 12 
under Augustus; 1:13 under Nero and Vespasian; 
1 : 8-11 in the eaily third century A. n. ; j : to in the early 
fourth century, 1 : 18 under Constantine the Great; 1 : 
16 8 340; 1 : 144 397; 1: 18 from 410 to 422 or so; 
1 : 14 4 538; 1:6 c. 541; 1 : 125 in the later sixth 
century. 

The ratio of bronze to silver was 1 : e. no in the fifth 
century; 1 : 50-70 from Alexander’s time to c. 220 n.c.; 
i : 120 from c. 220 to r. 149 n.c. ; 1 : 112 from r. 149 to 
89 n.c. ; 1 : 56 from 89 n.c. to, perhaps, the third century 
A.n.; 1 : 125 in a.d. 396 and 1 : 100 in a.d. 538. The 
decline in value of the precious metals during Alexander’s 
campaigns, and their rise in consequence of the economic 
crisis in the third century a.d., can clearly be seen from 
these figures. 

By a law of Constantine (a.d. 325) thc-irnperial treasury 
had to accept both minted and unminted gold at the same 
rate, and gold coins had to be valued according to their 
actual weight. The Greek preference for coined money 
was not to the same extent shared by the Late Roman 
world, which had seen the terrible inflation of the third 
century A.D. and reverted of necessity to a more primitive 
currency system. See coinage (greek, roman.) 

Kl. Pauly, b.w. 'coactor*, ‘Girovcrkelir*, ‘Inflation’, 'Kalendarkm', 
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‘Kredit’ ; St. Bolin, State and Currency in the Roman Empire to ion 
A.D. ( i f) 5 8 ) ■ A. R. Hums, Money and Monetary Policy in Early Times 
(1927). M. H. Crawford, JRS 1964, 29 ff G1 Downey, A History of 
Antioch in Syria (19(11), 540 ft , n 167 F M. Ileichrfhcim, Historta 
Mundt iv (1056), 410 ft., 430 ff., 458 ff. : Handwbr ter bitch der 

Sozialwissenschaften (10(13), iv. ‘Geld- und Munizgeschichtc I'; 
Wirtschaf tsgesihii hte des Alter turns (1038), indrtt, s.v 'field’ ; An 
Ancient Economic History i (195H), 107 ff., 11 (1064), lgff,, 166 ff 
Junes, Later Rom Ewp., index, a v. Void', 'silver' K Keeling, s.v. 
'Geld' in PW and in F.liert, Reollcxihon der I'oigeschuhte s.v. 
'Wertverhneltnis' in v. Schroetter, Wrirterbui h der Aluenzkunde 
(iQ3°)- L. C. Wcai-A. C. Jolimon, Currency in Roman and Ilyzantine 
Egypt { IQ44)- F. M. H. 

MONOPOLIES. The earliest Greek State monopolies 
(for certain crafts in Sparta and Epidamnus) were political 
rather than economic. A later stage of progress in public 
administration is represented by the State currency 
control of the Attic Empire in the fifth century R.c\ and 
of Olhia after 400; monopolies for the production of 
silphium in Gyrene, of alum in Li para, and of salt in 
Rome, as well as others fort he import or export of 
certain products in Athens, Clazomenac, Hcrnclca, 
Lampsacus, and Selymhna; of hanking in Byzantium; 
and of trade and craftsmanship in the camp of the Persian 
satrap Datames (early 4th c.). 

Hellenistic monopolies —in striking contrast to the 
Classical period— -were more concerned with the State’s 
own citizens than with foreigners. We find ferry control 
in Delos and Miletus; salt control in the empire of 
JLvsimachus; control of salt, oil, and perhaps parchment, 
perfumes, and public baths m parts of the Scleueid 
Empire. A complete monopoly system in the Ptolemaic 
Empire covered the production, sale, and import of oils, 
textiles, beei, leather, perfumes, papyrus, the output of 
mines and quarries, eui iciiry and hanking, hunting, fish- 
ing, meat sales, goose-breeding, and the management of 
public baths. This system included gigantic commercial 
and industrial enterprises, for which schedules regulating 
production were issued annually, wholesale and retail 
prices were fixed, and prohibitive customs duties imposed, 
very few' enterprises escaping notice. 

The monopolic s of the Roman Pnncipate were nothing 
moie than exclusive local concessions to private capitalists. 
We know of such in Roman Egypt, controlling salt, 
oil, perfumes, baths, dyeing, kiln-dried bricks, alum, 
the goldsmith's tiade, the wool trade, ferries, some 
Indian imports from the Red Sea, and (perhaps) beer, 
papyrus, and painting. Other sources mention con- 
trol of banks m Mylasa and Pergainum, ferries in Myra, 
bakeries in Ephesus; a salt-monopoly in Palmyra, a 
complete regional sales control in Buetocaece (in Syria); 
a monopoly of balsam in Palestine, of purple in Tyre, of 
wood in the Lebanon. The metullum Vipnscense , n mining 
difitnct in Spain, had public monopolies which covered 
hanking, auctioning, lulling, leather production, baths, 
and the barber’s trade. Late Roman monopolies for 
salt, silk, purple, production of arms, and the various 
monopoly experiments of Justinian should also he men- 
tioned. See AGRICULTURE, HANKS, COMMERCE, FINANCE, 
INDUSTRY. 

A M. Andreadcs, A History of Creek Public Finance (iQ33), index, 
tv. I.. Mikcrman, Lei Institutions dcs Si'liucides (1938), 106 IF. J. 
Bingen, T'ipyrui Revenue Laws', Sammrlhuih gvtechisrher Urkunden 
aus Aegvpten. Suppl 1 (1954)- Viiink. Scon. Survey 1 v (index). 
A. van Groningen, Arnto/e, le second hvre de V Fcutiomtque (1933). 
F. M. Heirhrlheim, PW , sv 'Monopole', Economic History (1938), 
1 ir.; 'Bv/.antinisehe Seidcn', Cihti Rundschau 1949; An Ancient 
Economic History n J (ig(M), 1 39 ff , !*»', 7-3** ff Jones, Later Rom. 
Emp , index. J. Karuyannopulos, Has Exnanzwt sen des fruhbyzanttn- 
ischen St antes (1958), 234 (1 M. Th. Leliger, Corpus des or dormant es 
des Ptolemtes (1964). M Lichtheim, Demotic Ostraia From Medme l 
Halm (1957), 5 ff R- H McDowell, Vn in. of At n fug art Studies. 
Hum. Scr. x’xxvi (1935). Cl. Pniaux, L'lu anomic royale des lAigides 
(1939), (n ff M Rost0vt7.cn , YCIS 3 (i017). 1 fl ; Hellenistic World. 
Roman Empire* (indexes). Walbunk, Polybius 1, 500. S. L Wallace, 
Taxation in Egypt from Augustus to Diocletian (1938), 181 ff. 

F. M. II. 


MONOTHEISM. Apart from the influence of developed 
Judaism and Christianity, no such thing as monotheism, 
i.e. the refusal to use the predicate ‘Cod' of any hut one 
Being, existed in classical antiquity ; even thei&tic philo- 
sophers acknowledged the existence of subordinate deities 
besides the supreme one. Locally it was usual enough to 
refer to one particular deity as ‘the god’ or ‘the goddess’, 
e.g. Athena at Athens, Apollo at Delphi. But a further 
tendency towards monotheism may he detected at any 
rate in Greek popular religion as interpreted hv non- 
phi losoplncal authors. This takes the form of an increas- 
ing supremacy of Zeus. Even in Homer (II. 8. 18 27) he 
is much stronger than all the other gods put together; 
later authors tend to use ‘Zeus’, ‘the gods’, ‘God’ indiscri- 
minately, e.g. Hesiod, Op. 42 and 47, where the same act 
is ascribed, first to ‘the gods’, then to Zeus. To Aeschylus 
(Ag. 160 ff.) Zeus is the supreme moral governor of the 
universe, though even theic the existence of other gods 
is clearly recognized (169 ff.). Hellenistic writers favour 
vague phrases like to fit Tor, to btufcoinov. 

Nilsson, GCj'R 1*. 220, 421, ii. 54ft. H. J R. , IT, W. P. 

MONS SACER, a hill near Rome just beyond the Anio 
(q.v.) on the road to Nomenturn (q.v.). In 494 and 449 
H.C. the plebeians left Rome, returning only when the 
patricians granted concessions guaranteed by a lex 
sacrata. The Mons Sacer, lor obvious aetiologieal reasons, 
was represented as the destination of the seceding 
plebeians (Livy 2. 32; 3. 52; Fes l us, 422, 423 L.). 

F. T. S. 

MONTANISM was a prophetic movement among the 
Christians of Asia Minor. It emerged in Phrygia prob- 
ably l. A. D. I72(cf. Eus. (J hr on, under 12th year of Marcus 
Aurelius), though Epiphamus (liner. 48. i) gives 156-7 
as the beginning. Montanus was soon joined by two 
prophetesses, Prisca and Maximilla, and together they 
proclaimed the approaching descent of New Jerusalem 
near the Phrygian village of Pcpuza. Their message seems 
to have been purely eschatological and apocalyptic, with 
a reiterated stress on the glory of martyrdom, the re- 
quirement of ritual purity attained by rigorous fasts and 
penances, and freedom from the encumbrances of daily 
life. The movement was strongly opposed by the bishops 
throughout Asia Minor, who denied the validity of 
prophecy uttered, like Montanus’, while the prophet was 
in a state of ecstasy. Despite the non-fulfilment of the 
prophet’s promises, Montanism gained a firm hold on the 
country areas of Phrygia, and an important series of 
Monlanist inscriptions openly pioclamnng the Christian 
beliefs of those commemorated have been found in the 
Tcmhris valley in northern Phrygia. Dating 249-79, they 
are the earliest undisguisedly Christian inscriptions out- 
side the Roman catacombs. It became an organized 
Church with a hierarchy that included the ranks 
of Patriarch and Koinonos (companion of Christ) as 
well as bishops, presbyters, and deacons. Though it per- 
sisted in Asia Minor until the eighth century its greatest 
triumph was its spread to Roman Africa where it won the 
allegiance of Tcrtulliun (q.v.) c. 207. Montanism shows 
how apocalyptic hopes often underlay the apparent calm 
of rural Asia Minor in the Antonine period. Its immediate 
success showed also that rural Christianity was likely to 
take different forms from those accepted m the Graeco- 
Roman towns. 

Euscb Hist Eccl s. 16 f. awl Fpiph. Adv Hacr 48 prpiervc 
fragments of Montanisl piophrcuvs anti of nnti-Montani<U works. 
N Rnnwct^i'li, Texte zur Cesihichte dcs Muntantsrnus (Lictzmunn’s 
K l cme Texte, no. 129, 1941)- Sec also P. de Labnollo, La Cnse 
montatnste{ 1913), W Schepelem, Der Mont anismus und die phryguche 
Kulte (German Iransl., 1929); W. M. (’alder, Hull R\ lands Libr 1923, 
30Q ff and Anatolian Studies, 1055, 27 ff , W H C Frond, Martyr- 
dom and Persecution ... in the Early Church (1965), 290 ff. 

W. II. C. F. 
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MONUMENTUM ANCYRANUM. The Ro-called 
Monumentum Ancyrnnum is one of the four documents 
written by Augustus which were deposited with the 
Vestal Virgins and were read in the Senate after his 
death. It was ‘a record of his enterprises {index rerum 
a se gestarum), which he wished to be engraved on two 
bronze tablets placed outside his Mausoleum’ (Suet. Aug. 
101). The proper title is consequently Index rerum 
gestarum . Neither a MS. copy nor the original inscription 
near the Mausoleum is preserved. But copies were set up 
in some, if not all, of the provinces. The greater part of 
the text has been recovered from a copy found in 1555 at 
Ancyra (q.v.) in Galatia, on the walls of a mosque which 
had been the temple of Rome and Augustus. It consists 
of the original Latin text and a Greek translation. Another 
copy, far more fragmentary, has been found at Apolionia 
in Pisidia. The Greek translation is heie the same as in 
the text of Ancyra, which proves its official inspiration. 
A third fragmentary copy of the Latin text was found at 
Antioch in Pisidia in 1014 (so-called Monumentum 
Antiochenum). As Antioch was a Roman colony, it was 
probably considered unnecessary to add a Greek text. 

The Monumentum Ancyranurn contains four parts: 
(1) the honorcs received by Augustus (chs. 1-14); (2) a 
statement of the money spent on public objects from his 
private means (chs. 15—24); (3) the res gestae proper, an 
account of his victorious expeditions and conquests 
(25-33); (4) a concluding statement about his position 
in the Roman State. A short appendix, written after his 
death, follows. 

The document represents itself as composed in 
Augustus’ last year, apparently after 27 June a.d. 14 (cf. 
chs. 4 and 8), but since the Res Gestae were already 
mentioned in the testament of Augustus, which was 
written on 3 Apr. A.n. 13, the text obviously has been 
retouched either by Augustus himself or by the editor. 
Further, possibly the document was written by Augustus 
many years before his death and then revised more than 
once. Yet no certain evidence of successive stages has 
been discovered. 

The document has a clear internal unity. Part I 
demonstrates Augustus’ exceptional position in the State 
and his fundamental respect for Roman liberty. In parts 
2 and 3 Augustus justifies his position by what he achieved 
with his own private money and under his own military 
command. The concluding sentences state again that 
he restored the Republic and consequently obtained a 
superior authority and the qualification of pater patriae. 
The style is that of ihe Roman texts concerning triumphs. 
The content gives us a piofound insight into the way in 
which Augustus wished to be appreciated. 

Editions and CommkntahiilS Dy Mommsen (2nd ed. tHHi); 
E ( J. Hanlv ( 1923) I W. M Hnmsny and A. v. Picmerstcin, 'Monu- 
mentum Anriochemim’, Klin , Ucihrtt 10 (1927); J. (Jagc (1935, the 
best); J. 1 ). Newby, Numismatic l .nmmenturv vti the Jin (restae of 
Augustus (U S.A 1938); 11 . Volkmann (1957), E. Mulcovali 4 , (11)62) 
With full iuhlioRraphy . P. A Brunt- J. M Moore (1067) 

H. Dessau, Klw 1 929, ahi fl.; U. Wilcken, .Sif;r Preuss Akad. 
IQ31, 77-1 ft.; on?, 225ft , W I nsslm, lih. Alus 1932, 335 ft 
W Weber, Pnnceps 1, 1936 (cf E llohl, Phil. Woihemchr 1917. 

J 74 ft ; id Klin 1937, 323, and W Kulbc, (rfrtl. Anz 1919. 152 ft J; 

. Rev. fit Lat. 1939, J3 ft.; A. Eernibinn, Augustus Studi 

in occasion? del bimtllentino august eo (iQlh), 48 ft., H Tlardon, 
J.es Knipereurs el Its lettres /alines (1940), 7 ft ; E Sc hoenbauer, Sitz. 
Wien 1946, M. A. Eevi, Riv . Fit 1947, 1H9 ft , E. Hohl, 
Mu*. Flelv. 1947, 101 ft.; A. M. Lauton, ll'irri Stud 1949. 107 ft.; 
W. Stcidlc, Sue ton (1951), 178 fl ; K. E. Adcork. JRS 1 952, 10 ff. ; 
id C(J 1951, 130 ft., II. Volkmann, Ihst. 1954, 81 ft.; W. Seylurlh, 
Fhilul. 1957, 305 ft. A. M. 

MOPSUS, two diviners of the same name, for the 
legend is quite irreconcilable with the mythological 
chronology. In one set of authorities (e.g. Pind. Pyth. 4. 
iqi) he is the Argonauts’ prophet and therefore is con- 
temporary with the generation before the Trojan War; 
he is son of Ampyx or Ampycus (Ap. Rhod. 1. 1083) 


and comes from Titaresos (i.e. Dodona); he dies on the 
journey (4. 1502 ff.), bitten by a serpent in Libya. In 
another (as Paus. 7. 3. 2) he is son of Manto, daughter of 
Tiresias (q.v.), by Rhacius the Cretan; he is connected 
with the oracle at Claros, and there meets Calchas (q.v.) 
and causes his death by outdoing him in u contest of 
divination ; this was after the Trojan War. He shared with 
Amphilochus (q.v.) his oracle-shrine in Cilicia. His name 
occurs in local place-names there, and in the late eighth- 
century bilingual hieroglyph inscription at Karatepe 
(e.g. G. L. Huxley, Crete and the Luzvia?is( 1941), 47 IT.). 

H. J. R.; H. W. P. 

MORGANTINA (Latin Murgantia), a city of east- 
central Sicily long unidentified, can now he certainly 
located on Scrra Orlando, a steep-sided ridge projecting 
for some 3 kilometres eastwards from Aidone. Its acro- 
polis, still called ‘Cittadella’, commands a wide expanse 
of the western part of the Piana di Catania, and is the 
site of the earliest settlement (early 7th c. H.C.), the Italic 
affinities of which reflect Strabo’s (6. 1. 6) story of the 
Morgetcs. Greek pottery and masonry suggest that 
settlers, probably from Catana or Lcontini, established 
themselves r. 560, on good terms with the natives. In the 
fifth century and afterwards the city was within the 
Syracusan orhit, save for its capture hv Ducetius (q.v ) 
in 459 (Diud. Sic. 11. 78. 5) and its cession by Syracuse 
to Camauna in 424 (Thuc. 4. 65). Refortified under 
Timoleon, it was replanned and resettled under Aga- 
thuclcs and Hieron 1 1 (qq.v.). The agora on two levels, 
linked by a monumental stairway, was flanked by a 
theatre, stoa, and other public buildings. It suffered in 
the Second Punic War, having supported Carthage, and 
was handed over for settlement to Rome’s Spanish 
auxiliaries. By the. end of the republican period it had 
lapsed into decay ; Strabo refers to it (6. 2. 4) as no longer 
existing. 

E. SjoqviBl, Atti del settimo rongresso interrui ' < male di ardieolngin 
r/utuca n (1961), 61 ft , ul JwumiAus 1962, 52 ft ,1! Stillwell , /uukuAos. 
1965/5, 570 ft , f S|o(|vm and R. Stillwell, excavation reports m 
AJArth 1957 and hih cccdiiqj years. A Ij.W. 

MORMO (Mopfi to, also MupfiuXvmi f MopfLwv\ a figure like 
Empusa, Gello, and Lamia (qq.v.), and equated with the 
last two by schol. on Thcoc. 15. 40; he says she was a 
queen of the Laestrygones (q.v.) who lost her own 
children and so tries to kill those of others. Her name is 
sometimes a mere inteijection (Theoc. loc. cit. ; Ar. 
Eq. 693). See Tamborino in P\\\ s.v. H. J. K. 

MORPHEUS. Three of the sons of Sleep, Morpheus, 
Ikelos or Phobctor, and Phuntasos, send respectively 
visions of human forms (fiop^al), beasts, and inanimate 
objects (Ov. Met. 11. 6jj IT.). 

MORSIMUS, son of Philocles and grand-nephew of 
Aeschylus, oculist and tragic poet, a frigid or uninspired 
writer, often ridiculed by comic poets of the filth century 
( Sit da , s.v. ; Ar. Pax 803 and schol.), though he may 
have had his admirers (Ai. Ran. 151). 

MORYCHUS (Mopvxns;). Lexicographers and paroemio- 
gruphers (q.v.) explain a saying ‘sillier (/iwporepos) than 
Morychus, who neglects inside affairs and sits outside’ as 
alluding to a statue of Dionysus in Sicily, surnamed 
Morychus, which was outside his Lernplc; their authority 
is Polemon. II. J. R. 

MOSAIC. The history of mosaic work in the classical 
world begins r. 400 b.c. with the pavements, showing 
two-dimensional, mainly whitc-on-dark, geometric and 
figured designs, made of natural, unshaped pebbles for 
the floors of private houses at Olynthus. Somewhat more 
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elaborate pebble pavementR, with a more extended use 
of colour, dating from the late fourth and early third 
centuries, have come to light in houses at Pella; and 
northern Greece seems to have been the centre from 
which this technique passed to other lands — southern 
Greece, Sicily, Asia Minor, and Alexandria. Recent 
finds at Moigantina have suggested that it was Sicilian 
mosaicists ot the mid third century u.c. who invented 
the new technique of making both black-and-white and 
coloured pavements of marble, stone, and tile tesserae, 
for abstract patterns, at first irregularly shaped, then 
squared, and smoothed fiat on the upper surface ( opus 
tessellation), and, for three-dimensional figure work, 
subtly cut and curved and similarly smoothed ( opus 
vermicuhitum : cf. emblemata vermirulata (Lucilius); 
vermiculatae ad effigies rerum et ctmmahum cruslae (Pliny, 
JIN 35. 2)). We learn from Athenaeus ( Deipnosophistae 
6. 207 c) that Micron ot Syracuse sent to the reigning 
Ptolemy a luxury ship with floor mosaics in which the 
whole story ot the Jhad was represented ; and it seems that 
this type of 'painting with tesserae’ spread from Sicily 
along the trade routes to Alexandria, Delos, Pergamum, 
and eventually, fiom the second century n.C. onwards, to 
Rome and other Italian sites. One of the most famous 
Hellenistic mosaicists was Sosus of Pergamum, of whom 
it is recorded (Pliny, JIN 36. 184, where Sosus’ works 
appear to be classed as examples ot lithostrotum ) that he 
made a representation of a floor strewn with the unswept 
debris of a meal (a sarotos mhos) and a panel ( cm b Irma) 
showing doves drinking from a wine-cup: there are 
Roman mosaic copies extant of both these pictures. Of 
surviving Hellenistic mosaic pavements, some of the 
best preserved are in private houses at Delos, dating, for 
the most part, trom the second century n.C. 

The Hellenistic emhlema , with its surround of abstract 
or geometric patterns, was essentially a picture intended 
to be seen from a single viewpoint, like an easel or mural 
painting. It resembled n patterned rug laid in the centre 
of, or at the entrance to, a room. But in Italy and other 
western lands, particularly in northern Africa, there soon 
developed a tendency to regaid a mosaic pavement as a 
carpet coxenng the entire floor with an all-over design 
that could be enjoyed trom every angle; and under the 
Early Empire the emhlema gradually passed out of 
fashion. In Italy in the later first, second, and third cen- 
turies a.d. the favourite type of pavement was the all- 
over black-and-white one, either composed entirely of 
geometric and floral motifs oj of figure scenes drawn in 
black silhouette against a white ground. Meanwhile, in 
the provinces, gay polychrome pavements, both abstract 
and figured, were immensely popular, on into the fourth 
century, when they also appealed more frequently in 
Italy. On eastern sites, such as Antioch-on-tlie-Orontes, 
where there has been excavated a splendid series of 
datable pavements running from r. a.d. ioo to the sixlh 
century, the Hellenistic emhlema tradition persisted till 
the fourth century, hut was then replaced by the Western 
idea of a mosaic as an all-over carpet design in which the 
interest is diffused throughout the floor. 

Another technique employed for Roman pavements is 
that of opus sectile (distinguished from opus tcssellatum by 
Vitruvius (7. 1. 3) and Suetonius (Dtv. lul. 46)), in which 
the mosaic consists ot relatively large, thin, shaped pieces 
of coloured marble forming all-over geometric or floral 
patterns. This technique is found on floors dating from 
the first century u.c. to the fourth century A.n.; and in 
the late-antique period it war also used for elaborate 
figure scenes on walls. The term musivum opus occurs in 
late literary sources as applied exclusively to wall and 
vault mosaics, of which many more examples dating 
from before the Christian Empire have survived than 
was formerly supposed. Wail mosaics made of glass-paste 


tesserae are known as fountain and nymphacum decora- 
tions and even as figured panel pictures at Pompeii and 
Herculaneum; and we have examples of mosaics on the 
walls and vaults of baths, tombs, etc., of the second, 
third, and fourth centuries, the Christian mosaics of the 
mid third century in the Mausoleum of the Julii under 
St. Peter’s in Rome, and the 'neutral’ lourth-century 
vault mosaics in the Church of Santa Costanza, also in 
Rome, being among the most notable instances. The 
earliest Christian floor mosaics, such as those in the 
fourth-century cathedral and house-oratories at Aquileia 
(q.v.), display an intriguing mixture of pagan and 
Christian motifs. Church mosaics on walls and vaults of 
the fourth and fifth centuries featuring exclusively 
biblical and other sacred subjects lie outside the scope 
of this article. 

D. M. Robinson, Excavations at Olvnthm v (iqi.i). 1 ff. ; lVlIo: 
Aichaeohfty lg.sH, 347 if ; ig(>4, 74 ft. ; Murguntina. etc.: Art 
Bulletin iyfio, 24511.; Romo ‘and Italy: Amor. Acad. Botnr 
iy.1i, 1 ff, ; igj6, 67 ft. ; 1040, 81 ft.; K. I'cmiLc, Die hollemstische 
Kunst m Pompon vt: l\rrim nto und figwhcht Mosaikon (ig^H); 
D 1 .evi, Antioch Mosaic Pai'cmenls ( 1 047 ) , Antioch, Ftc. : Dumbm ton 
Oaks Paptrs xvn, iyf>3, 171; If ; K. l J :irfa'-ca, Die rnmiuhcn Mosaikon 
m Deutschland ( 1050); V. von Gunzcnhach, Die romischen Mosaikon 
dp' St hive 12 (ighi), Gaul nnd Africa: Jnventairo ties mosatqun de la 
Guule vt do I'AJmiuo 1, t (iyii), pis. lyi 1 , i, 11, n. d., pk. 11)22 \ 2, 
igio pis. 1013; j, iyii pis 1025, S A111 lgcmmn, 7 n pah lama t; 

1 monument 1 d'ane dtcoratwa: pic. 1: 1 mosaic 1 (lyOo) J. M. (J. T. 

MOSCHION, tragic poet, probably of the third cen- 
tury n.c., wrote a Tefephus and two historical plays, the 
Thermstoc/es and the Men of JVierur, the theme of which 
was perhaps the death of Alexander of Phrrae. A Jong 
fragment on the origins of civilization recalls in some 
points Aeschylus, PV 43b ft'., and his style, though 
uneven, shows greater boldness than that of most of the 
late tragic poets. 

TUF 812-16. A \V. P.-C. 

MOSCHUS of Syracuse, described by the Suda as a 
pupil of Aristarchus, must have flourished r. 150 u.c. 
This agrees with the Suda’s further statement that the 
chronological order of the three Bucolic poets was Theo- 
critus, Moschus, Bion. The same authority calls Moschus 
u grammarian, but no traces of such activity survive un- 
less we identify him with the Moschus mentioned by 
Athenaeus (11. 485 e) as author of a work on Rhodian 
Words. 

Wohks. Three extracts (respectively thirteen, nine, 
and eight hexameters) are preserved by Slohacus from 
Moschus’ Eucolita. The first contrasts the pleasures of 
the countryman with the hard lot of the fisher. The two 
others are erotic paegnia, having little or no connexion 
with Bucolic. The three extracts are probably complete, 
as it were epigrams m hexameters. Similar in kind are 
two other pieces, twenty-nine hexameters entitled ‘The 
Runaway Dove’ and an epigram ( Anth . Plan. 4. 200) on 
Eros as Ploughman. Finally, several MSS. of the Bucolic 
Corpus ussign to Moschus an cpyllion in 1O6 hexameters 
with the title Eitropa , in which the Rape of Europa by 
Zeus is gracefully narrated. The disproportionate space 
(25 lines) given to the description of Europa's basket is 
in the Alexandrian manner, as is also the introductory 
dream. Moschus’ style is sometimes too sugared, but he 
has the merit of using a lairly simple vocabulary. Metric- 
ally the fragments and 77 /e Runaway Love conform to 
Callimachus’ rules, but the Europa is less strict, a fact 
which has led some 10 dispute Moschus’ authorship. He 
is also credited in some sources with the lament for Eton 
and the Megara. The former must be by some disciple of 
Bion (q.v.); the latter, a duet in hexameters between 
Heracles’ mother and wife (who gives her name to the 
piece), in which they vie with each other in bewailing 
the anxieties caused by his long absence, may be a 
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product of Moschus’ muse in a tearful mood, but may 
equally well belong to some, other late Hellenistic poet. 

Texts. W. Rtlhkr, Hermes , Einzdschriften, Hell 13 (iq6o) (text 
and commentary of Kuropa) ; A. S. K Gow (ig52), 132 tf.; U. von 
Wilamowitz-Moellendorff, Rucohct Graen 1 (igio), cji, 10G, 120, 
>3*. *38, Ph. Leif rand, Uucolnjues grecs 11 (1927), *35 ff ’ 

Genlhal LiltiiAiuHE. P. Maas, FW t s.v. ‘Moschus (2)’. 

E. A. U. 

MOTYA(modern S. Pantaleo), an islet which an artificial 
causeway joined to western Sicily, in Klynuan territory. 
Colonized by the Phoenicians in the early seventh cen- 
tury, it became one of the three great military and com- 
mercial strongholds of Carthaginian Sicily (Panormus 
and Solocis being the others). Nevertheless it underwent 
a good deal of Hellenic cultural influence. Dionysius I 
(q.v.) sacked it in 397 R.c. after a memorable siege, and 
it was not resurrected thereafter, the Carthaginians pre- 
ferring to colonize Lilybacum (q.v.) nearby. (Pausanias 
( 5 - 25. 5) appears to confuse Motya with Motycu (modern 
Modica) in southern Sicily.) 

J. 1 . S. Whitaker, Motya (1921); Diinbnhin, Western Greeks, esp. 
22. 326 IT ; It S. J. Isseilin et at. The Annual oj Leeds Untiersitv 
Oriental Society 1962-3, 84 tf. , V. Tuan, Mazia 1— lu (1964-7) 

A. G W. 

MOUNTAIN CULTS. There is no classical Greek or 
Italian cult of a mountain as such, hut several indications 
that such cult may once have existed. Mountains are 
fairly prominent in Greek myths; thus Atlas (q.v.), at 
once mountain and Titan, although classically placed in 
Africa (the Atlas range), probably was originally a 
mountain of Arcadia. Helicon and Cithacron contend for 
a prize of song (Connna, fr. 1 Page), and Helicon is 
represented by a wild-looking figure (HCH xiv, plates ix, 
x; cf. Kern, Rel. d. Griech. 1. 42). Earth brings forth the 
mountains in Hesiod ( 7 /ieog. 129), though they are not 
said to be gods but haunts (cWuAoi) of the gods. This is 
in accordance with much that is told of various deities, 
Pan(/fyw«. Horn. 19 Allen, 7), the Nymphs (Kur. Bacch. 
951, and often; the next line mentions Pan also), Rhea 
(Kur. Hel. 1301 ff., where she is curiously identified with 
Demeter), and above all Zeus, among whose best-known 
titles arcOlympius and Lycaeus. It is quite possible (see 
Kern, ibid.; cf. 77) that Zeus, who as ‘cloud-gatherer’ 
mny be seen at work on the tops of hills, absorbed or 
displaced many ancient cults of mountain gods: for 
lus mountain-cults cf. Cook, Zeus ii. 868 ff., and art. 
HYPSistos. Of cults on mountains of gods other than Zeus 
who are certainly not themselves mountains personified 
there is abundant evidence from the familiar Cretan 
representation (see, e.g., Nilsson, GGU i z , Tnfel 18, nr. 
1) of a goddess standing on top of a conventionalized hill 
onwards, as in the case of all the deities mentioned above. 
See tmolijs. 

For Italy, the clearest example of a mountain cult is 
perhaps Soranus (identified in historical times with 
Apollo or Dis, Pater, Vcrg. Aen. 11. 785 ; Servius ad loc.), 
the god of Mt. Soracte; the legend, connected as it is 
with a cave on the mountain (Servius ibid.) suggests a 
divine power which actually lives in Soracte and does 
not simply choose to roam on the sides or summit. Sec 
Wissowa, RK 238, and contrast Latte, RR 148. 

H. J. It. 

MUCIA {PW ‘Mucius’ 98) TERTIA, daughter of 
Scaevola (q.v. 4), sister or cousin of two Metelh (qq.v. 9 
and 10), married Pompey (r. 80 n.c.) and bore him 
Pompeius (5) and (6). Unfaithful to him in the 60s, she 
was divorced by him on his return to Rome — a step that 
turned the Metelli against him. She later married 
Scaurus (q.v. 2) and in 39 tried to mediate between her 
son Sextus Pompeius and Octavian. E. U. 


MUCIANUS, Gaius Licinius {PW 116 a) {cos. sujj. c. 

A. D. 65, cos. II stiff. 70, cos. Ill suff. 72). He served under 
Corbulo in 58 and was governor of Lycia-Pamphylia. Nero 
appointed Mucianus governor of Syria about the time 
when he sent Vespasian to Judaea. Reconciled with Ves- 
pasian after earlier disagreements, Mucianus encouraged 
his designs and secured the allegiance of Syria. Leading 
the Flavian nrmy through Asia Minor and the Balkans, he 
was anticipated by Antonius Primus in the invasion of 
Italy and defeat of the Vitellians, but was able on the way 
to repel a Dacian incursion into Mocsia. He arrived in 
Rome a few days after its capture, repressed the ambitions 
of Primus, and controlled the government for Vespasian, 
whose chief adviser he remained. He is said to have urged 
that Emperor to banish the philosophers from Rome. 
Mucianus possessed various accomplishments (for a 
pointed sketch of his character, cf. Tac. Ilist. 1. 10). He 
wrote a book of geographical mirabthni largely used by 
Pliny the Elder. He was dead by 77. 

Syme, Tacitus, see index. R. S. 

MULOMEDICINA is the Latin equivalent for Hippia- 
trike. The sublet was dealt with by all agriculturalists 
(Cato, Varro, Columella, Celsus, Gargilius Martiahs, 
Palladius), but also by poets who wrote on country life 
(Verg. G. 3. 295) and by naturalists (Pliny, book 8). The 
earliest special treatises preserved are those of Pelagomus 
and Vcgetius (4th e. A.D.). 

Latin writers, if physicians, accept semeiotics and 
cures and reject magic, in accordance with their Greek 
sources. Yet Latin literature seems not only dependent 
but also original. The fact that Latin authors were trans- 
lated into Greek (e.g. Pelagomus) indicates that ‘the bar- 
barians’ held views of their own. They were interested in 
veterinary medicine from a business point of view (Varro, 
Rust. 2. 5. 11), cattle being the most valuable property 
{pec uni a). The insistence on the segregation of sick 
animals from the healthy stock, fits’ mentioned by 
Columella and demanded long before any such segrega- 
tion of human beings was thought of, may well be Roman ; 
in the time of Vegetius it was under State control. See 
also SURGERY, § IO. 

Tims. PHauonius, M Thm (Teubner, 1892); Ve^erm 1 ;, E. 
Lomrnat73ch (Tcubnei, 1903); Palladios, bk. 14, J. Svcnrmng 
(1926); cf. G. lJjurck, M nemos lyjS. 

J hivennung, Unteisuchungen 2U Palladium, etc. (1935). 

See also mrriA'iRici. " L. E. 

MUMMIUS {PW 7 a) ACHAICUS, Lucius {cos. 146 

B. C.), commanded as praetor in Spain in 153 R.c. against 
the Lusitanians, whom after an unsuccessful opening he 
decisively checked, celebrating a triumph in 152. As 
consul he succeeded Metellus in command against the 
Achaean Confederacy, and after crushing Diacus took 
Corinth, which he sacked and destroyed, and dissolved 
the Confederacy. He shipped the treasures of Corinth to 
Italy, apparently less appreciative of their artistic value 
than would have been expected from his association with 
the Scipumic circle. He was censor with Scipio Aemil- 
lanus in 142, modifying Scipio’s severity. 

Livy, Per. 52; l’olyb. bk. 39, Apn. Hup 56— 7 ■ Phur 7. 16; 
Cic De Or. 2. 66. 26H; Brut 25. 94; Veil 1. 13. 4. t». Colin, Rome 
et la Grice (1905), 628; II. Simon, Rams Krtege in Spamen j S-f-ijl 
v. Chr. (1963), 20 ff. A. H. McD. 

MUNDUS (etymology unknown), a ritual pit {see pits, 
cult), (i) The traditional site in the Comitium where 
Romulus in founding the city dug a pit, put in first- 
fruits, and earth from each country from which his 
followers came, afterwards filling it up and putting an 
altar upon it (Ov. Fasti 4. 821 If. ; Plut. Rom. 1 1). (2) The 
mundus Cereris t a structure of unknown site, vaulted, 
divided into two parts, and with a cover which was 
removed on 24 Aug., 5 Oct., and 8 Nov., which days 
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were religiosi when the way was supposed open to the 
lower world (Festus, 144, 145 Lindsay, quoting Cato and 
Ateius Capito; Varro ap. Macroh. Sat. 1. 16. 18). These 
have only the name in common. 

S. Weinstock, Rom. Mitt . iyio, 111 ft., H J. Hone, SMSR ion, 

3 ff , Latte, RR 141 ff (who ltvives Warde howler's theory that this 
was in oriiim a stole for seed-corn). 11 . J. K. 

MUNICHIA (or MUNYCHIA) was the citadel of 
Piraeus, a steep lull on its east part (284 ft.) with a small 
well-fortified harbour below it on the east, and a larger, 
land-locked harbour to the south-west (Zea). Ilippias 
began to fortify it in 510 11. c. (Arist. Ath. Pol. 19. 2), A 
theatre of Dionysus on its north-west slope was the place 
of assembly of the hophtes in 411 and of the Athenian 
Assembly frequently thereafter. It was the scene of 
street-fighting m 403, when Thrasybulus took Piraeus 
(Xen. lidl. 2. 4. 10-19), and the chief seat of the Mace- 
donian garrison which controlled Athens, with interrup- 
tions, from 322 to 229. Its especial goddess w r as Artemis. 
See also PIRAEUS. T. J u., C. YV. J. L. 

MUNICHUS (Momi'i^oc), (i) eponyrn of the Attic har- 
bour Munichia, Pliotius s.v. Movrugla (an inferior spell- 
ing of the name), who says he was a king (of Attica). 
(2) A pious seer, son of Dryas, king ol the Molossians. 
He and his family, attacked by robbers and in danger of 
being burned alive in their fortress, were changed by 
Zeus into buds (Ant. Lib. 14). II J. 11. 

MUNICIPIUM. Municipium originally meant - an 
Italian community (sec six'll, civil as) winch accepted 
nvitas sitie sutfragw. 'Plus denoted not an inferior 
citizenship but a kind of alliance whereby the municipium 
and Home cxi hanged soeial rights, mnubium and 10m- 
?«trri//w(q v.), much as in the fiist tieatv between Home 
and Carthage (50(1 n.c.). Such mu nut pcs reLained full local 
autonomy, except 111 foreign policy, and piovided Rome 
with troops (sec minus) Thev became Romans only by 
settling in Rome. Munu ipium thus resembled ws Latii . 
A lumiipm were liable to occasional, and eventually 
annual, visits ol Roman ludicial authorities- praeferti - 
and were sometimes call'd praefccturae (q.v.). The first 
Italian mumnpes, from Campania and Yolscium (1 . 338 
n.c. ), were willing allies. Later this status was given to 
concluded peoples, notably the Sabines and Pieenum, 
and was eventually regarded as a limited, inferior fran- 
chise, mediating full iticoi poi ation in the Roman State, 
by the grant ol ms sujjmgii, of Italian peoples, which 
were then called munuipiu avium Romano? um (see 
cAi uirKs). First the Sabines were thus incorporated (268 
n.c.), otheis later (Arpmuin, Fundi, Formiae m 188 u.c.), 
but some municipcs remained sine suJJrai>io till 90 u.c. 
Latin States incorporated by Rome, though properly 
known as oppida avium Homanorum before 90 n.c., w r crc 
sometimes called pro munuipus. The magistrates of the 
early incorporated boiuughs were known as aedtles, 
dictators, pi actors, 01 ortovin. Alter 89 u.c. all the com- 
munities of Latins and soat Italia except the Trans- 
padanes became mumnpm avium Homanorum. A uniform 
system of quattuorviri was substituted for their diverse 
magistracies. Retw een 89 and 44 n.c. new and old muni- 
cipia and appida avium Homanorum were assimilated to 
one another (see oppiihim). Lands once organized on a 
village system were combined into artificial muniapia (see 
conciltamulum, pagus, virus). Henceforth municipium 
meant any self-governing Italian borough irrespective of 
origin, apart from colonies (q.v.). In the Rrineipate 
citizen rights were extended to provincial communities, 
when sufficiently italianized, in a similar fashion. Latin 
rights were usually given first (rc*e ius lath). Thereby a 


native civitas became a municipium Latini iuris, with a 
municipal charter of Roman type. Later it might be 
granted full citizen rights, though many muniapia re- 
mained ‘Latin’. The whole population, both ol town and 
countryside, was affected, a municipium was not a putcly 
urban municipality, though life centred in the towns. 
Municipal spread thus throughout the Western Empire, 
rapidly in the Mediterranean regions -Narhonensis, the 
Spains, Africa, and Mauretania — slow ly in the German 
□nd llalkan provinces (except Dacia), still more slowly in 
northern Gaul and Britain, where muniapia were excep- 
tional, their place being taken by the non-urban, pie- 
Kuman cantons (set* civi uas). In and after the second 
century municipal ambition, centred on the imitation of 
Rome, caused provincial municipalities to apply for 
colonial rights (ree colonization, ROMAN ; TUS TTAL.ICUM). 
Local government rested with the councils (see tmatr- 
IONRS) and the magistrates. The quattuorviri introduced 
in 89 n.c. developed into two quattuorviri or duovirt iuri 
dicundo and two quattuorviri or duoi'iri aedihaa potestate t 
or two acdilcs. The duovnal system prevailed in the 
provinces. Quaestors sometimes existed for finance, and 
there were municipal priesthoods. Every five yeais the 
upper magistrates, as duoviri qumquennulcs , etc., held a 
general census lor the central government. The muni- 
cipal system declined in the third and fourth centuries 
with the general economic collapse of the Empnc (ice 
DECURIONEs). 

A NCR NT Sockcts Cicero; I'cstus (eip sv municipium, prae - 
fectuiae, tictis), lMmy, hi N , Strabo, passim, lhf>cst esp 50. Inscrip- 
tions GIL ami It. S passim, esp Lex ( Ruhna ) dr Gallia G tsalpma , 
Lex 'lannttna, I'ahulu lleroilcemis, Ltx A Ialat liana, and Lex 
butpensann 

Mom un Vifws. (a) Ri public: Abbott and Johnson, Munmpal 
Administration in the Roman hinpue, UcIolIi, Rum Geschuhtf, 
L 1 l.udy, Roman Lares and Ghartcrs] Z Z. Koiiopka, has xx\u 
(OriRiilH ol Givitas sine 1 ufhaqio), 1 '. Kornemann in i'll’, s v. 
'Muiiii ipium’, onvi ntus’ , Kim mos, ' / /1SA1 s und I'rbs’ , Mommsen, 
•S taatst. 111 t; A Hosenbciu, .Slant der alien llahhrr (ion), II. 
Uudolph, Sladi und Slaat 1 m tomischen It alien (ig.is. ovi'i-scheinalic); 
A N Slmwin VYlnte, The Roman (.ifizttisliipiiW)), A | "lovnliee. 
Hannibal's Legal \ ( infi.s), 1 1 h f , UselvilK sviniinau/cs many 

moduli views, (h) 1 'iiipne Above and YY . Licbmam, Stadtivrr- 
maltuiifi tin. rom Kaiseri itt he , Mommsen, The Pravuuis of the R !•' ; 
J. S. Ri id , The IHunuipalthes of the Roman hmptre, Koslovt/cl), 
Roman hmptre 1 . See particular provincial lustoncs, esp T R S. 
iJroiurhton, 'I hr Humanization of Africa Proconsul arts (1920), L. 
'Icuucb, Pas rbnmche Stadteivescn in ISurda/n/ai 119(12) 

A. N. S.-YV. 

MUNUS meant originally the dutv of a Roman citizen 
to the State. The chief nonius publicum in the Republic 
was military service. With the introduction of voluntary 
enlistment this tell into neglect, and the mutius came to 
mean simply k the obligations of an individual to his muni- 
cipality the munrra mumcipaha. These were of diverse 
kinds, and concerned the maintenance of roads, water- 
works, and buildings, and especially the payment of taxes. 
The municipal system worked smoothly as long as the 
local magistrates saw to it thnt the mumnpe a performed 
their miniera , according to their various degrees of liabil- 
ity, which were determined by wealth and position. In 
the late Empire the tnunus publicum reappeared, in 
effect, in the liability of the municipal councillors for 
the imperial taxes, with disastrous results lor the muni- 
cipal system ; for the magistracies themselves came to 
be regarded as burdensome muneru (see dlcemimumi, 
UI-.clirioni.s). 

F01 bibliography see MiiNiciruiM. A. N. S.-YV. 

MURCUS, L. Status, perhaps of Marsian origin, was a 
legate of Julius Caesar in Gaul and Africa (38-46 n.c.), and 
probably praetor in 45. As proconsul of Syria (44/3) he 
forced, with help from Marcius Crispus, the surrender of 
llassus at Apamea, and was acclaimed imperator. He went 
over to the Liberators and was very active in command 
ol a fleet under Brutus and Cassius in 42. In 41 he joined 
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Sextus Pompeius in Sicily, but was later distrusted and 
killed by him (40/39). l ie issued a coinage, with obv. head 
of Neptune, ra>. a military trophy, mvrcvs imp (see 
Sydenham, CRR, n. 1315). II. 11. S. 

MURENA, Lucius Liciniijs ( PW 123), served in Asia 
under his father in the 80s u.c. He was quaestor (c. 75), 
legate of Lucullus (q.v. 2), praetor urbanus (65), and then 
governed Transalpina. Elected consul for 62, he was 
accused of ambitus by Sulpicius (q.v. 2) Rufus, his 
defeated rival, and by Cato (q.v. 5); he was defended 
by Crassus (q.v. 4), llortensius (q.v. 2), and Cicero (in an 
extant speech) and though perhaps guilty he was ac- 
quitted. With his colleague Silanus (q.v. 1), he passed a 
lex Licinia luma on the promulgation of bills, lie is not 
heard of again. E. U. 

MURRINA VASA. According to Pliny, these were cups 
and bowls made from a soft mineral found in Persia, and 
especially in Carmama. The mineral showed □ variety 
of pleasing colours, purple and red predominating, but 
blending into red and producing iridescence at the edge 
of a cup. This colouring, added to the fact that pieces 
large enough for carving vessels were rare, made murrtna 
extremely valuable in Pliny's time (Pliny, HN 37. 18-22). 
His description suits fluorspar. Some of the material, 
however, may have been burnt agate from India ( Perxplus 
Marts Erythraei , 49, fiovppimj Atfcia)- Piopertius, who 
speaks of 'myrrhinc cups baked on Parthian hearths’ 
(4. 5. 26), may have confused Peisinn fluorspar with 
Indian burnt agate. Rut possibly he is referring to a 
puictice, used nowadays, of heating the block of fluor- 
spar and then smearing it with pine resin so as to prevent 
its disintegrating when struck. The pleasant aroma 
mentioned by Pliny might well have been caused by the 
resin. 

A. L. Locwental and 1 ). TE Harden, JRS 1040, 31 ff. ; C E. N. 
Bromcliead, Antiquity 1952, 65 IT- D. E. E. 

MUSAEUS (1), a mythical singer, closely related to 
Orpheus, by others connected with Elcusis. Aristo- 
phanes (Ran. 1032-3) makes the distinction that Orpheus 
taught mysteries and abstinence from flesh, Musaeus 
taught cures of diseases and oracles. Oracles attributed 
to him were in circulation, and Onomacritus was driven 
out by Hipparchus, the son of Pisistrarus. for having 
added a forged oracle to Ins collection. Plato speaks of 
him together with Orpheus and calls both descendants of 
Selene and the Muses ( Resp . 364 e). Musaeus is a 
‘descriptive’ name; his personality is pale and thoroughly 
mythical. 

On some Attic vases of the second half of the fifth 
ccntuiy a youth with a lyre is named Musaeus and 
shown with Apollo, or with Muses (in the latter case if it 
were not for the inscription we should inevitably read 
the figure as Apollo). 

M P. NiUnon, tlarv Theol. Ret' ig35, 192; O. Kern, Orplucnrum 
fragmenta (cf index vm) M. 1 \ N , C. M. K. 

MUSAEUS (2) of Ephesus (? Alexandria), epic poet; 
author of a Perseid and poems in honour of Eumencs and 
Attalus I of Pcrgamum. 

MUSAEUS (3) GRAMMATICUS (Plate 5th c. a.d.), 
epic poet, author of llero and Leander , a Greek poem of 
some competence and romantic grace, which influenced 
Marlowe. 

Text. A Ludwirh (1912). COMMENTARY. K. Kont, Krit.-exeg. 
Kommentar zu Musaios ( 19 ( 16 ). 

MUSES, Greek deities of poetry, literature, music, and 
dance; later also of astrunomy, philosophy, and all 


intellectual pursuits. Throughout antiquity the pre- 
vailing conception of Muses follows Hesiod (Th. 25 fF.). 
Muses approach the poet on Helicon and give him 
sceptre, voice, and knowledge. Hesiod is also responsible 
for the canonical number of nine (Od. 24. 60 may be 
ambiguous) and the traditional names of the Muses. The 
frequent appeals to single Muses (W. Minton, TAPA 
1960, 292) do not, as has been supposed (K. Mardt, Die 
Att/citif'e der griechischen Literatur , i960) necessarily 
preclude the existence of others (W. Stanford, note on 
Od. 24. 62). In late Roman times the Muses were differen- 
tiated according to their function ( Anth . Pal. 9. 504, 
505). Calliope is Muse of the heroic epic, Clio of his- 
tory, Euterpe of flutes, Terpsichore of lyric poetry 
(dance), Erato of lvric poetry or hymns, Melpomene of 
tragedy, Thalia of comedy, Polyhymnia of the mimic 
art, and Lhania of astronomy. These functions and 
names vary considerably and names of other Muses are 
known. 

Daughters of Zeus and Mnemosyne, the Muses sing 
and dance at the festivities of Olympians and heroes, 
often led by Apollo. They have few myths of their own. 
The Thracian poet Thainyris, who competed against the 
Muses, lost his sight and song (II. 2. 594). They were 
judges in the contest of Apollo and Marsyas (q.v. 1). The 
Sirens tried once to compete with the Muses; defeated, 
they lost their wings and jumped into the sea (Stcph. Byz., 
s.v. A.TTTipn.\ J. Pollard, (JR 1952, 60). 

The most ancient cults of the Muses were in Pieria 
and A sera (A. R. Burn, PSA 1949, 323; G. Roux, PC 1 1 
1954, 22 )» but smaller cults existed throughout Greece. 
Horace ((Jarm. 1. 12. 6) was mistaken in associating the 
Muses with Pindus (A. Fitton Brown, OVmr and Rome 
19(11, 22). Pythagoreans, Plato, and Aristotle organized 
their schools as associations for the cult of Muses 
( 1 1 uas 01 ). Thus Museum (Alexandria) came to mean a 
place of education and research. An interesting private 
cult of Muses was established by Kp 1 feta in Thera 
( 7(7 xii. 111. 330). The earliest representation of a Muse 
in art occurs on a Middle Corinthian kotyle from Ithaca 
(PSA 1948), while Calhoppe appears on the Fianyois 
Vase. 

The Muses arc among the most lovable and most 
influential creations; personifications of the highest intel- 
lectual and artistic aspirations, they yet retained a 
personal character. Poets, scientists, and philosophers 
from Homer (Od. 8. 4S8) to Ausonius(App. Ill) and from 
Heraclitus to Prod us celebrate the Muses as bringing to 
humanity the puufying power of music, the inspiration 
of poetry, and divine wisdom. 

I*. Uoyunct 1 , Le (Suite Jei Muses chez les philmnphcs grecs (1937). 
O. Hie in Hosrhrr, Lex , !».v. ‘JVlusen’, W. Olio, Ihe Mu sen utui der 
giittluhe I h sprung dcs Smgem und Sagem (1954), K. M.il'ut, Mu sen, 
St renew und ('harden (1958); J. Morrison, CQ 1956, 145; (I l.nck, 
AJrl. H’1/1 1960, 77 1 ; M Llelionnc, Lts Muses d'Homtre el d'Hcswdr 
(igfioj, S. Accaurr, Jilv.Fil 1964,129(1,257(1 ", M. Alvt'rny, Studus 
U linn uin (1964), 11 7. IE Snell, Archw fur Hegriffsgeschirhte 1964. 
Ig ff : 1 . Trciics^nyi- WaldapM, Die 'luthier der hr inner uni' (1964) 

<J. M. A. II ; J. K T. P. 

MUSEUM (Muvatlov), originally a place connected 
with the Muses (q.v.) or the arts inspired by them. Euri- 
pides speaks of the povaela of birds, the places where 
they sing. When a religious meaning was attached an 
altar or a temple was built to mark the spot. But the 
predominant significance of the word was literary and 
educational. Thus Mount Helicon had a Museum con- 
taining the MSS. of Hesiod and statues of those who had 
Upheld the arts (Ath. 14. 629 a). Almost any school could 
be called ‘the place of the Muses’ (Lihanius). There 
was a Museum in Plato’s Academy and in Aristotle’s 
Lyceum. 

By far the most famous Museum was that of Alexandria, 
founded by Ptolemy Soter probably on the advice of 
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Aristotle’s famous pupil, Demetrius of Phalerum. It was 
distinct from the Library. Doth were near the palace, but 
of neither is the exact site clearly identifiable. The 
Museum housed a band of scholars, who were supported 
by a generous salary granted by the Ptolemies and later 
by the Caesars, who appointed a President (cm-oraTT^) or 
Priest (Upcvs) as head of the institution. Lectures were 
secondary to research, but there were many discussions 
in which the kings joined. Dinners or symposia, illumi- 
nated by witticisms, epigrams, and the solution of prob- 
lems, were frequent and characteristic. Learning was 
held in repute and many literary prizes were given. The 
papyri show how great was the influence of the Museum 
on the smaller towns. The buildings, splendidly furnished 
by the Ptolemies, included a communal dining-hall, an 
exedra for discussions and lectures, a peripatos planted 
with trees. 

Circa 146 B.c. politico! upheavals enused learned men, 
including the great Aristarchus, to flee from Alexandria, 
which was henceforth rivalled by Pcrgamum as well as 
by Athens, Rhodes, Antioch, Derytus, and Rome. The 
Museum suffered in reputation, but Cleopatra, the last 
of the Ptolemies, still took part in its discussions. Accord- 
ing to a doubtful tradition Mark Antony gave the Perga- 
mcne library to Alexandria to make up for loss by fire 
during Caesar’s siege, 47 u.c. Renewed prosperity came 
under the Pax Augusta. The early emperors visited the 
Museum and extended its buildings, and Hadrian 
bestowed special care on it. The Museum was visited 
by famous litterati like Plutarch, Dio Chrysostom, 
Lucian, and Galen. In a.d. 216 it suffered under the 
tyranny of Caracalla. It was destroyed, probably by 
Zennbia, in 270, but seems to have resumed its activities. 
It suffered by the foundation of a library at Constanti- 
nople, whither many scholars fled to avoid the theological 
controversies of Alexandria. The Suda gives the last 
member of the Museum as Theon, the lather of Hypatia 
(c. A.n. 400). In the Ptolemaic period the Museum was 
famous for science and literary scholarship; in the second 
century for the New Rhetoric; in the thud century for 
Neoplatonism. In the fourth century Amminnus (22. 16) 
reports scientific activity, but admits a decline. 

Muller Graupe, PW, i.v ‘Musarm 1 Wilnmowitz, Hell. Dtcht. i 
(1924), ifto ff ; G i'airler-Fe> imaiis, Hurnrnafses t } Joseph Bides et ri 
bianz Cuntont (iy4u), y7 11 . T. J. H. 

MUSIC. 1. In Gkkfk Liie. When the embassy from 
Agamemnon visited Achilles in his tent and found him 
playing on a lyre and singing lavs about heroes (I Tom. 11 . 
q. 186-9), they expressed no astonishment that a hardy 
warrior should seek relaxation in music of his own making. 
That is symbolic of the Greek attitude to an art which 
was woven into the very texture of their lives. It was an 
important feature of many public religious observances, 
of marriage and funeral rites, and of harvest and vintage 
festivals; banquets and convivial gatherings were not 
complete without it. At the Pythian Games, attended by 
crowds of competitors and spectators from every Greek 
State, musical contests had been instituted alongside of 
the athletic ones from the very beginning; and though 
such contests were not established at the Ncmean and 
Isthmian Games until comparatively late (and apparently 
never at the Olympic Games), there were many other 
festivals, such as the Panathennea at Athens and the 
Carnea at Sparta, where prizes were offered for singing 
to the accompaniment of cithara or aulos (*i0apojBia, 
auAajSia) or for instrumental solos (i 1/iXrj KtOapiots, 
avAyais). The victors in these contests were 
honoured no less than the athletes (cf. Pind. Pyth. 
12). 

Nearly every form of Greek poetry was, or had at some 
time been, associated with music: even the poems of 


Homer were originally chanted or recited to the accom- 
paniment of a stringed instrument (sec § 9). In the compo- 
sitions of the lyric poets the tune was scarcely less essential 
than the words; poet and composer were one and the 
same; words and music huist often have been conceived 
together. In chorul lyric poetry the dance was a third 
element in an integrated artistic whole. 

This wealth of music was far from being the preserve 
of professional performers. The more elaborate kinds, 
especially of instrumental music, were, indeed, left 10 
professional musicians; but in classical times instruction 
in singing and lyre-playing was a regular part of the 
education of the freeborn citizen. There thus existed a 
musically educated public which could not only judge 
between good and bad performances but could itself 
take its part in singing hymns, paeans, dithyrambs, and 
dramatic choruses. 

2 . Music AND THE PHILOSOPHERS. A philosophic 
sanction was first given to the study of music by the 
Pythagoreans. The founder of the school is said to have 
discovered thnt the chief concordant intervals {avp^atvlai) 
could be represented by simple numerical ratios: the 
Octave (to Slol rraotuv, sc. xopScDi') by the ratio 2:1, the 
Fifth (to Bid TrrWe) by 3 : 2, and the Fourth (to 81a 
TecTod/ioiv) by 4 3. If n lyre string were stopped midway 

by a movable bridge, either half would give a note an 
octave higher than the note ot the whole string; if the 
string were stopped at a point n third of the distance 
from one end, the remaining two-thirds would give a 
note a fifth higher than the whole string. It was thus 
demonstrated thnt music, more directly than the other 
arts, brought men into contact with Number, which 
for the Pythagoreans was the ultimate reality; music, or 
at least the study of music, was thereby justified in the 
eyes of serious men. 

Plato's attitude to music is that the art is capable not 
merely of uffecting the emotions temporarily but of 
permanently influencing the character. This point of 
view is clearly seen in his discussion of the musical 
education which would he suitable for the virtuous 
citizens of his ideal State ( Resp . 398 c-399 d). He rejects 
styles of music {appovlai) which are plaintive (Mixolydian 
and Syntonolydian) or effeminate (Ionian and Lydian), 
and leaves only the Dorian and Phrygian, which represent 
(p.ifioui'rai) courage and sobriety. In his later work, the 
Laws (653 d-673 a; 7953-8120), his opinion is still 
unchanged that the training of the young in good and 
carefully selected music will contribute to the attainment 
of virtue. 

Aristotle also regards music as important and dis- 
cusses its uses in his Politics ( 8 . I339"-I342 b ). Less 
puritanical than Plato, he would allow nil types of music 
for purposes of relaxation; but he holds that rhythms^ 
and melodies are representations {ptp.rip.ara) of moraf 
qualities and as such have an effect on the soul. For 
educational purposes, therefore, only the ‘most ethical* 
types of music {appoviai i)0i*cuTaTai) should be used. 
At the same time he criticizes Plato for including the 
Phrygian, and would himself apparently confine instruc- 
tion to the Dorian, which for him is the golden mean 
in music. 

It is impossible to pass these opinions over as idle 
fancies when they are not only attested by two such 
different minds ns Plato’s and Aristotle’s, but are implicit 
in many of the references to music in other writers (e.g. 
Aristophanes). The direct ethical effect of music may, 
indeed, have been exaggerated, as Aristoxenus hinted 
{Harm. 31) and as the Epicureans and Sceptics contended 
(cf. the De musica of PhiJodemus, 1st c. B.c.). Quite prob- 
ably conventions and associations with poetic texts had 
much to do with the attribution of JjOos to the modes; 
hut at least it is evident that the Greeks associated their 
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various apfiovtai with distinctive feelings and emotions; 
and the keenness with which they felt the differences be- 
tween the modes is well illustrated by the story of Philo- 
xenus (Arist. Pol. 8. i342 b ), who tried to compose his 
dithyramb 'The Mysians’ in the Dorian but had to re- 
turn to the appropriate app.ovia, which was the Phrygian. 
Furthermore, this attitude of respect for the power of 
music found expression in an artistic conservatism. In 
Argos, for instance, the purity of music was regulated 
by law; and at Sparta venturesome innovators are said 
to have had their instruments destroyed. 

3. In Tint Roman World. The cultivated classes under 
the Republic seem to have regarded music with tolerant 
contempt; Cato adduced as the final proof of the worth- 
lessness of an opponent the fact that he sang (‘praeterca 
cantut'); practical music did not, as in Greece, form part 
of a gentleman’s education. The status of professional 
actors and musicians was low (they were infames), but 
they guined some protection by organizing themselves 
into guilds, and we learn from Livy (9. 30) of a 'strike* in 
31 1 u.c. by the collegium Ubicinum. This story at least 
shows the importance attaching to the tibia m cult, since 
the absence of the musicians raised a question of religio 
{see music in worship). The use of horns and trumpets 
in the cult of the dead was doubtless due to Etruscan 
influence, but the armed dance of the Salii and the songs 
of the Arval Brethren are likely to have been indigenous. 
In the field of entertainment, there was first an influence 
from Etruna(Livy 7. 2) and then Ironi Hellenistic Greece, 
but music played a more important role in the plays of 
Plautus than in the Greek New Comedy. The Roman 
army made use of the tuba, the cornu (a large almost 
circular horn), and the lit u us , all of which instruments 
had been developed by the Etruscans. 

From the second century li.c. onwards, Greek and 
oriental influences were paramount, including the cults 
of Dionysus, Cybele, and Isis, with their characteristic 
instruments, which also penetrated into light enter! mo- 
ment. There was an influx ot foreign musicians, but 
talented native amateurs make their appearance under 
the Empire and include an Emperor in the person of 
Nero. 

Unlike the Greeks, the Romans developed a taste for 
large instrumental ensembles (Sen. Ep. 84. 9- 10), but in 
this they may have been anticipated by the Alexandrians. 
They seem to have made no specific contribution to 
musical theory. Subjected first to Etruscan and then to 
Greek influences, they doubtless boi rowed und assimi- 
lated much; in the absence of musical documents we are 
unable to assert or deny that indigenous elements sur- 
vived. At least we can conclude, from literary nnd monu- 
mental evidence, that music played a considerable part 
in the popular life of Rome. 

4. Evidence for Greek Music. For knowledge of 
Greek music we may turn to: (1) actual fragments of 
musical scores; (ii) remains of musical instruments; 
(ill) later types of music supposed to be descended 
from the Greek; (iv) ancient treatises, (i) The musical 
scores are few and fragmentary; only one is claimed to 
be classical (sec § 12). (11) The few surviving auloi have 
lost their mouthpieces; despite patient research (e.g. K. 
Schlesingcr, The Greek Autos, ig38)no agreed conclusions 
have been reached about the scales they were constructed 
to play. (111) It is not inconceivable that modern Greek 
folk-song retains some elements derived from the ancient 
art, but it is virtually impossible, after so many centuries 
of foreign influence, to define features which may be due 
to Greek inheritance. The influence of classical antiquity 
upon the music of the Eastern and Western Churches 
may have been much slighter than was formerly assumed, 
(iv) The most straightforward line of approach is provided 
by the treutises on music, though theory unchecked by 


musical documents can be misleading (see § 7). A fifth 
possible source of illumination is the UBe of analogies 
drawn from other musical cultures, but these are difficult 
to apply profitably, except on a basis of agreed facts about 
the ancient music. 

Of the theoretical books the earliest is the Har- 
monics {ApxaL and Eroixcta) of Aristoxenus (q.v.), 
which is oi fundamental importance. Part of book 1 1 
and the whole of book 19 of the ps. -Aristotelian Problems 
{npopXrjp.ara) are concerned with music, und probably 
include fourth-century material ; Euclid’s Division of the 
Monochord ( Kararop.^ kovovos) contains a series of mathe- 
matically formulated propositions about musical intervals. 
A treatise On Music (Ilcpi p.ov<juci}s) t attributed (wrongly ?) 
by the MSS to Plutarch, contains much historical 
material, derived partly from Aristoxenus. To the second 
century A.D. belong the Introduction to Harmonics (Eiaay- 
wyr) dp/xovitfTj) of Clconidcs(lormerly attributed to Euclid), 
which gives a valuable outline of Anstoxcnian theory; 
Theon of Smyrna’s Mathematics useful for reading Plato 
(Tii Kara rn pnOg^nrudw xpyoLp.a), which includes excerpts 
from Archytas and other reputable authorities; Claudius 
Ptolemy’s Harmonica ( App.ovu<d ), in three books, which 
is indispensable; the Handbook of Harmonics ( Ap/j.nviKov 
cyxttpibiov) of Nicomachus of Gcrasa; and the Intro- 
duction to Harmonics (Apfiai'ueJi cloayojyrj) of Gaudentius. 
To the third century a.d. probably belong the three 
books On Music (Ilcpi. /movoik f/s - ) of Aristides Quintilianus 
and the Introduction to Music (Eiaaywyr) pnvaunj) of a 
certain Alvpius, which is our chief source of information 
for the musical notations. To the fourth century a.d. 
belongs the Introduction to the Art of Music (Elaayiuyi) 
Texvrjs piovuiKi^) by an otherwise unknown Bacchius 
(iJdfcxeios). In Lai in the chief works are the De musica 
of Boethius and the ninth book of the De nuplns Philo- 
logiae of Martianus Capelin. 

It is obvious that most of these treatises are far removed 
in date from classical Greek music; and though much 
of their doctrine is traditional, we cannot always be sure 
when the writers are relying upon older authorities. 
Unfortunately their testimony is nor unanimous in a 
number of important matters and they arc silent about 
some topics on which information is desirable. 

5. Ancient and Modern Music. (1) The most 
striking difference between the music of the Greeks and 
that to which western Europeans are accustomed is that 
the ancient art made use of a large number of scales or 
modes, which, in the view’ of most authorities, differed 
from each other in the sequence of the intervals compos- 
ing them and (probably) in tonality. It was to these modes 
that the Greeks attributed the varying ethical effects of 
music. Our Major and Minor scales are often called 
modes, but they give only a poor idea of modal music; 
for though the sequence of intervals is different and the 
Minor is distinguished from the Major by the flattening 
of its third and sixth notes, both scales have a common 
tonic or key note (actually the lowest note of the scale), in 
relation to which the importance and function of the 
other notes is determined. A better, though still imperfect, 
idea of the ancient modes may be obtained from Gregorian 
music, in which the tonal centre does not occupy the 
same relative position in every scale. 

(11) The second difference lies in thesizeof the intervals 
used in the modes. Our scales consist only of tones and 
semitones; the semitones (on the pianoforte at least) are 
made as nearly equal as possible, and twelve of them com- 
plete an octave. In Greek music tones and semitones were 
not all equal and the enharmonic diesis (hUots, some- 
times translated as ‘quarter-tone’) was smaller than any 
interval with which we are familiar. Neither modern nor 
Gregorian music can afford us any example of this wide 
variety of intervals; we must listen to Indian, Arabiun, 
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or Chinese music if we wish to gain 9ome impression of 
intervals different from our ‘tempered’ tone and semitone. 
Indeed, it is very probable that if we could hear a piece 
of ancient Greek music accurately performed, we should 
regard it as bizarre, uncouth, and possibly barbaric. 

(iii) The third great difference is of a less techni- 
cal nature: Greek music was predominantly melodic. 
Choruses sang in unison (or in octaves if men and boys 
were performing together); to this practice there seems 
to have been no exception (cf. [Arist.] Pr. 19. 18). 
There is evidence (Plut. De mus. 1137 b) that an instru- 
mental accompaniment played by a professional musician 
did not always follow the melodic line of the vocal part. 
How wide a liberty was permissible in such an accompani- 
ment (trepo^rtma, cf. PI. Linus 812 d) is unknown ; but 
there is no reason to suppose that the instrument pro- 
vided more than an embellishment. It is indisputable 
that neither in vocal nor in instrumental music was there 
anything like a counterpoint of mutually independent 
but congruous parts, and no harmonic structure in the 
sense in which we understand the term. The Greeks did 
not evolve the prototype of an eight-part motet or of an 
orchestral symphony. 

6. Thu Akistoxfnian Tiifory. («) Tetrachords and 
systems. The simplest approach to an understanding of 
the details of Greek music is from the theoretical exposi- 
tions of Aristoxcnus and his followers (especially Cleo- 
nides). As a starting-point we shall take the diatonic 
tetrachord such as may be found between the notes K 
and A on a pianoforte. In ascending order — if we may 
neglect the downward progression which is generally 
favoured by the Greek theorists — its intervals are: 
semitone, tone, tone (S, T, T, or £, 1, 1). Two such 
tetrachords could be combined to form a scale or system 
(c7ufn~i]p,a) cither (1) by conjunction (aveiufuj), when the 
top note of one tetrachord was identical with the bottom 
note of the other; or (ii) by disjunction (&ia£iw£i?), 
when an interval of a tone (to^us 5 ui£fUfcriJcov) was 
inserted between the two: 


Conjunct system- F. F (i A Tib C D or R T T S 7* T 

I 1 _ J 1 L _ I 

Disjunct system F K1 A 11 C D F. or S TTT S T T 

I _ I I 1 L_ I l_ J 


There are three particularly important systems thus 
constructed from tetrachords: (i) the Lesser Perfect 
System {avorrifia rtXc toe t Xaooov), which consisted of 
three conjunct tetrachords with an ndded note called 
proslambanomenos {npnoXafifiiiv 6 fj.fvos t SC. ^fluyyu?) at 
the bottom. Tins system, with the technical names of its 
notes (originally derived from their position on a simple 
lyre, see § 9 (1)) and of its tetrachords, may be repre- 
sented as follows (though it should be clearly understood 
that a pianoforte will give a very imperfect idea of the 
intervals even of a diatonic scale): 
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Hypatdn Mes6n Synemmendn 


(ii) The Greater Perfect System ( avarrjfia rtXuov 
fiet^ov) consisted of the Proslambanomenos and four 
tetrachords grouped in conjunct pairs: 

llypulAn Mcsftn DiczeugincnQn HvperholaiAn 



Telrarhord Tetrachord Tetrachord Teti richord 

llypaton MesAn Dicziuiyrmncm Ilypcibolaidn 

(ni) The combination of the Lesser and Grentcr Perfect 
Systems gave the Immutable System {nvoT^pui d/ie-ra- 
fioXov) which can be regarded as the Greater Perfect 
System with the addition of the tetrachord Synemmendn 
from the Lesser Perfect System. 

( b ) ( )ctaz>e species. Within the Greater Perfect System 
there were seven different types or species of octave 
(ef&T j tuv Sul narratr) which could be distinguished by 
their different interval sequences. Each bad its own dis- 
tinctive name: 


Mixolydian: Ilypate Ilypatftn — Paramese (B-b) 

Lydian: Parhypate llypatftn — Trite Diezcug- 

menon (C-r) 

Phrygian: Lichanos Hypatdn — Paranete Die- 

zeugmendn {D- d) 

Dorian: Ilypate Meson — Nete Diezeugmendn 

{E-e) 

Hypolydian: Parhypate Mcsdn — Trite Hyperbo- 

laidn (F-f ) 

Hypophrygian: Lichanos Mesdn — Pnrancte Hyper- 
holaidn (G~g) 

Ilypodorian: Proslambanomenos — Mesc (A-a) or 

Mese — Nete Hyperbolaidn («-«'). 


(c) Transposition scales, Keys, or Tonoi. The Perfect 
Immutable System could as a whole be played at various 
pitches without any alteration of the internal interval 
sequence, just as our modern Major or Minor scale can be 
taken at various pitches. When associated with a given 
pitch the Perfect Immutable System had a distinctive 
name and was colled a tonos (toi'os) or trnpus (rponos). 
According to Aristoxcnus himself there were thirteen 
such tnnoi, to which later theorists added two more (the 
Hyperaeolian and the Hyperlydian). On the commonly 
accepted equation of Greek and modern pitch the fifteen 
tonoi in ascending order were: 
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that the names of the lowest five 


include the prefix Hypo- ( inro -) and the names of the 
highest five have the prefix Ilyper- (une/»-); the middle 
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five have simple ethnic designations. The range from the 
lowest note of the llypodorian to the highest of the 
Hyperlydian was rather more than three octaves, and so 
corresponded to the combined capabilities of normal 
male and female voices. Though Aristoxenus is silent on 
the point, it is reasonable to suppose that the original 
purpose of the tonoi was to bring the various octave 
species within the same vocal range. That is why the 
pitch order of the tonoi is the reverse of the pitch order 
of the species of the same names; and why the terms tonus 
and harmoma are equated in some writers. Claudius 
Ptolemy ( Harm . 2. 9) points out quite legitimately that 
since there are only seven species of the octave, only seven 
tonoi were really necessary. It is also worth noting that the 
use of the tctrachord Syncmmcn6n in the Immutable 
System provided a means of modulation from one tonos 
to another tonos a fourth higher; for the conjunction be- 
tween the tetrachords Mes6n and Synemmenfin could be 
treated as if it were the conjunction between the tetra- 
chords Hypaton and Mesdn of another tonos : thus: 
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(d) Genera and ‘colours'. So far wc have been concerned 
only with tetrachords containing no other interval than 
a tone or semitone. The structure of the tetrachords 
themselves, however, admitted a number of variations 
known as genera (yeViy) and ‘colours’ (xpdai). The two 
extreme notes of a tetrachord were regarded ns fixed 
(<f> 06 yyoi iurujTcs), while the position of the two inner 
notes (<f> 0 oyyoi Kivovfievoi) w r as variable; and the two 
lowest intervals of the tetrachord were together called 
a pyenurn (ttvkvov) if their sum was less than the remain- 
ing interval of the tetrachord. The genera were three in 
number: the diatonic (yt-Voy biaroviKw), the chromatic 
(y . XpaifLaTiKor or xpwp-a), and the enharmonic (y. fvapfut vittv 
or apfiovia). The diatonic itself was subdivided in the 
Aristoxeman thcoty into two ‘colours’, the High (avvrovuv) 
and the Soft (g.aAa#coe); and the chromatic into three 
‘colours’, the Tonic (roviaiov), the Ilemiolic (^idAior), 
and the Soft ( paXaKov ). If we take the tone as a unit, the 
intervals constituting the various kinds of tetrachords 
can be set out as follows: 


High (oin’Tovov) diatonic 
Soft (/in Amcor) ,, 
Tonic (roi'tafor) chromatic 
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When we make allowances for the fact that this doc- 
trine of genera is only a theoretical systematization of the 
actual practice of musicians, it becomes obvious that a 
Greek composer had a great wealth of subtle intonations 
at his disposal, and that Greek melodies must have had 
a delicacy and fineness of outline to which the melodies 
of modem music can offer no parallel. 

7. Theory and Practice. The predecessors of 
Aristoxenus in musical theory were the Pythagoreans 
and the Harmonists (appon/coi). The Pythagoreans, 
however, were more interested in tracing numerical 


relationships in concordant intervals than in establishing 
a comprehensive theory; and it is significant that the 
dying Pythagoras was reputed to have adjured his 
followers to study the monochord, which was a piece of 
scientific apparatus and not a musical instrument at all. 
As a whole, the school devoted its attention to the Dorian 
scale; and intervals whose ratios they evaluated were 
considered satisfactory only if they conformed to one or 
other of the favourite Pythagorean formulae, such as 
x : nx or x : *+1. The Harmonists, on the other hand, 
were much more interested in the practical art; but it is 
evident from what Aristoxenus himself tells us about their 
work (Harm. 2, 6, 36, 37, 40) that they were not capable 
of organizing their knowledge into a really homogeneous 
system of theory. They did not analyse all the scales, but 
restricted their study to the enharmonic ones whose 
compass was an octave; they interested themselves in the 
search for a small unit of measurement (cf. PI. Resp. 
531 a), the diesis, which they used in the construction of 
diagrams of close-packed intervals (KaTanuKvoDcns), with- 
out any regard for melodic or unmclodic sequences; and 
they were at variance with one another 111 their pro- 
nouncements about the order of the tonoi and the intervals 
which separated them. 

The homogeneity of the system of Aristoxenus cannot 
be denied. It seems to provide a means whereby any 
melody, when reduced to its elements, might be related 
to a scale whose ‘colour’, genus , species, and tonos could 
be defined, llut apart from the fact that no theory can 
profess to give more than the osteology of an art, the 
Aristoxeman theory, as it has come down to us, is 
unsatisfying. 

(1) Underlying it all is the idea that sound can he 
regarded as a line, at any point of which the voice could 
rest (though not at all in succession) ; and that an interval, 
since it may he thought of as a linear distance between 
two such points, can be subdivided exactly into any 
given number of equal parts. Bui the P lhagoreans had 
already laid the foundations of a true acoustic science 
when they demonstrated that the size of an interval can 
properly be expressed only by a numerical ratio. There 
is, in fact, no such interval as a semitone, if by that term 
we mean an interval which taken twice will product* a 
0 : 8 tone, for the ratio involved (3-2 1/ 2 ) ,s irrational. 
The intervals 18 : 17 and 17 : 16 can be called semitones, 
and 36 : 35, or 35 : 34, or 34 : 33, or 33 : 32 may be 
called ‘quarter-tones’; hut when Aristoxeniis speaks of a 
vjpLiTaviov or a hit 01 s, his vague description does not 
give us sufficiently precise information about Greek 
intonations. 

(ii) In Plato and Aristotle and other writers wc read 
of li/i/iomti most of which had ethnic names- Ionian, 
Lydian, Dorian, Phrygian. The word itself, when used 
in this musical sense, is most easily explained by the 
assumption that each dpfwvia involved a new tuning 
of the lyre. Though Aristoxenus (Harm. 36) refers to 
those ‘who confined their attention to the seven octave 
scales (ctttq. oKraxvpbotv Wcstphal; fTTrciyd/iSoir MSS.) 
which they called apfioidad, he himself does not use the 
plural dfjp.ovtai in a technical sense. His octave scales 
are culled species (eib-q rod f>ta naoiur), and their names 
are not identical with those used for the d/i/iorim. 
There is amongst them no Ionian or Syntonolydian ; 
and the names of three of them include the prefix I lypo- 
(v7to-) which is not found in earlier writers. Kven if we 
identify the species with the npp,oviai and equate, for 
instance, the Syntonolydian and Lydian of Plato w'lth 
the Aristoxeman Lydian and Hypolydian respectively, 
it is quite impossible to helievc that the np^ovim had 
their origin as species within a two-octave scale which 
itself evidently belongs to a comparatively advanced 
stage of musical development. It would be worth much 
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to know what modifications, if any, had to take place 
before the appoviai could be theoretically treated as 
octave species. 

(lii) A further obscurity, and one of considerable 
importance, concerns the form of the species in the 
chromatic and enharmonic genera. The problem is 
simple in the case of the Dorian species which is bounded 
by fixed notes (^floyyoi ierr Girts) of the Greater Perfect 
System; lor its enharmonic form would be: \ \ 2 1 { i 2. 
The enharmonic form of the Lydian, however, which is 
bounded by movable notes (tfiOoyyoL KivovpLtvoi) would 
appear to be : ] 2 | [ 2 1 £ ; and it is scarcely credible that 
such a sequence was ever a musical possibility. 

(iv) Nothing is said by Aristoxenus about the tonality 
either ol the Greater Perfect System or of the individual 
octave species. Yet if these species were virtually the 
old apfineidL or a developed form of them, we cannot 
understand them fully until we know what note had the 
function of a tonal centre in each. One of the ps.- 
Aristotelian Problems (19. 20) states that all the best 
melodies make a frequent use of Mese, and we may con- 
jecture that this note was in fact a tonic. But unfortu- 
nately it is not clear whether the writer meant the Mese 
of the Greater Perfect System (i.e. a Mese Kara bveafuv) 
or the fourth note ascending (i.e. a Mese Kara Ota tv) of 
any octave species . 

So far we have mentioned only those deficiencies of 
the Anstoxcnian theory which are evident from an 
examination of the system itself. Further problems arise 
w T hen we try to relate it to other evidence, (i) Aristides 
Quintilianus (21-2) gives an account (possibly derived 
from some work of Aristoxenus himself) of the six 
dpfiovlai mentioned by Plato in the Republic , Of the 
scales which Aristides describes, only one (the Lydian) 
is identical with an Aristoxeninn species (the liypolydian); 
the Phrygian and Mixolydian have an internal structure 
somewhat different fiorri the corresponding Anstoxcnian 
ti'Srj; the Dorian has an additional tone at the bottom; 
and the Ionian and Syntonolydian are less than an octave 
m compass. Several of them seem to involve a mixture 
of genera . There is no reason to reject in its entirety 
the evidence ol Aristides, which, so lar as concerns the 
Mixolydian, is in part confirmed by a passage of Plutarch 
( 7 )c mus. 113b d); and the truth would appear to he that 
the old apporlai were not parts ol a homogeneous musical 
system. (11) There is other evidence nlso for defective 
and anomalous scales used by Olympus and Tcrpander 
and analysed by l'hilolaus (Plut. Dr mus. 1134 f-1135 b, 
1137 b-d; [Arist.J 7 V. ig. 32; Nicom. 253 Jan.), (in) In 
connexion with the older types of music, prominent 
mention is made (Plut. De mus. 113.J f, 1141 b; Anstid. 
Quint. 2S) of intervals called onovOtiaafio'; (a rise of three 
dieses), ikAvols (a fall of three dieses), and (a rise 

of five dieses). Intervals of these magnitudes have a very 
unimportant place in the system of Aristoxenus (cf. his 
fiaXaKov diatonic, § 6). (iv) Claudius Ptolemy {Harm. 2. 14) 
has preserved the evaluations for the genera made by his 
predecessors and has added some ol his own. He gives 
the size of the tone as 11 : 10, 10 : q, 9 : 8, and 8:7; 
he states that the sequence 28 : 27, 8 : 7, 9 : 8, which is 
also given by Archytas (4th c. R.C.), was the standard 
diatonic tuning in his day. The smaller intervals of the 
enharmonic vary from 46 : '45, which is less than a 
quarter-tone, to 24 : 23, which is larger than a third of a 
tone; the chromatic intervals vary between 28 : 27 and 
12 : 11. Though the enharmonic usually has an interval 
of ratio 5 : 4 (a major third) at the top, and the chromatic 
an interval of 6 : 5 or 7 : 6 (a minor third) at that place, 
in both genera the two lower intervals are of varying sizes ; 
and it seems that the distinction between the genera is 
not as clear or as definite as the Aristoxenian theory pos- 
tulates. (v) Though the widely varying dates (see § 12) of 


the fragments of Greek music warn us not to press their 
evidence too far, it is noteworthv that they exhibit a 
number of melodic progressions which violute the doc- 
trines of Aristoxenus. 

8 . The Limits of Douijt. Despite the defects of the 
Aristoxenian system which have just been mentioned 
and the conflicting evidence from other sources, it would 
be widely accepted that, in the earlier stages, Greek 
music made use of a number of modal scales which, 
because they involved separate tunings of the lyre, were 
called apfimn'ai. As the compass of the lyre and cithara 
was extended, the relations between the dppovlat were 
more clearly apprehended and, at the expense perhaps 
of the elimination of some apparent anomalies, they 
came to be regarded as segments of a single two-octave 
scale based upon homogeneous tetrachords. On the 
other hand, we know nothing, apart from the evidence 
of Aristides Quintilianus and Plutarch, about the onginal 
structure of the dp^ wnai. We cannot say whether each 
of them had a diatonic, chromatic, and enharmonic form 
or whether the various genera and ‘colours* were m 
practice associated with particular up/zorun. Nor can we 
make any positive assertion about the tonality of the 
dppovtai or of the octave species ; the theoretical treatises 
are almost silent on the point and the musical fragments 
arc not decisive. 

9. Instruments. Musical instruments (opyavu) of 
many types were known to the Greeks; it was therefore 
by definite preference that only the lyre and cithara 
among strings and the aulos among wind-instruments 
ever attained artistic, importance. The lyre or cithara 
predominated in lyric poetry, though the aulos shared 
in the accompaniment of Pindar’s odes and monopolized 
the dithyramb and the dramatic choruses; the lyre 
prevailed in Athenian education, the aulos had its place 
jn social and military life; both were prominent in cult. 

(i) Strings (ei ram). The lyre (Ailpa), of which the cithara 
( KiOapa ) was a more elaborate form, was’ characterized by 
strings of equal length, vertically strung and sounded by 
plucking. It thus differed from : (o) bowed types, which 
were unknown to Greece; ( b ) harps, with strings of un- 
equal length, known but not employed in serious music 
(e.g. i/iaXrijpim', r/nytovov, aapfivicfj). Pitch was regulated by 
the tension (and perhaps ihe thickness) of the strings; 
and, in the absence of a finger- or fret-board, each string 
would normally provide one note only, by contrast with 
the lute (rrarSoOpa, ? <r#ardai//off), for which there is little or 
no evidence before the time of Alexander ( JHS 1965, 
62 ft.). We cannot, however, deny the possibility that 
(a) the octave-harmonic was obtained by stopping the 
string at its middle point (diah/i/ns); (b) the string was 
shortened by finger-pressure near the cross-bur to raise 
its pitch by a small interval. The strings (yopbai, vtvp ai), 
of gut or sinew, were stretched from a holder (^opSo-roror) 
fixed to the body over a bridge to the cross-bar ( t^vyov ) 
which joined the two side-pieces, where there was a 
tuning-apparatus of thongs or pegs (kcAAottcs). 

The sound-box of the lyre was formed of the carapace 
of a tortoise (x«Aur), or a wooden structure of similar 
shape with ox-hide stretched over its concavity (cf. Hymn. 
Horn. Merc. 41 fT.); from it sprung two slender curved 
side-pieces (w^iriy, Kcpara) of horn or wood. The vaulted 
wooden body of the cithara was larger and more solidly 
built, the lower part of the arms constituting a substantial 
prolongation of the sound-box. The instrument rested 
against the body of the performer and was supported in 
position (as also was the lyre) by a belt (rcAa/Auw) attached 
to his left wrist. 

The barbitos (pdppLTos or -or) was a variety of lyre having 
longer strings and therefore a lower pitch. The instrument 
of Sappho and Alcueus, it is seen in art in convivial 
contexts. Two varieties of cithara can be distinguished 
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in vase-paintings: the more elaborate flat-based instru- 
ment of the professional citharodes, which first appears 
m the seventh century and can reasonably be associated 
with Tcrpander (see § io), and a simpler instrument with 
rounded base, to which modem scholars have Riven 
the name of ‘cradle-cithara*. The latter appears to be des- 
cended from a rudimentary cithnra seen in artistic repre- 
sentations of the eighth century, to be identified with the 
phormmx or kit harts of Homer. 

The phorminx is shown with from three to five strings 
(though Minoan and Mycenaean citharas already had 
seven or more). From the seventh century onward, seven 
strings become canonical for both lyres and citharas, and 
in art this number is seldom exceeded; though eight- 
stringed examples are seen even m the sixth century, we 
should not put too much trust in the painters’ accuracy. 
There is literary evidence thut in the later lilt It century 
innovators such as Phrynis and Timotheus (Timoth. 
Pen. 242; Pherecrates ap. Pint. De mus. 1141 f) added 
strings up to the number of twelve; and this is to some 
extent confirmed by the monumental evidence. The 
strings were plucked by the left hand directly (y/jdXXeiv), 
by the right hand with the aid of a plectrum (ttX rfrrtiv), 
but the respective functions of the two hands are not 
entirely clear. The left hand probably followed the vocal 
melody; it may have damped strings as well ns plucking 
them. The right hand may have been used for preludes 
and interludes and such independent accompaniment 
as there may have been. 

As to the nrjKTLs and p.aya 819 , it is uncertain whether 
they were distinct from one another and whether they 
belonged to the class of lyre or (more probably) harp. 
They had many strings, which made playing in octaves 
possible: hence the term for doubling a voluI 

part at the octave. 

(ii) Wind (inirveuard). The ai’Ao«r, commonly mis- 
translated ‘flute’, was akin rather to the clarinet or oboe. 
The exact nature of the vibrator is, despite a passage of 
Theophrastus (Hist. PI. 4. 11. 4), a matter of uncertain 
inference, but it was probably a double-reed (Ouyo*, 
yXwTTa, yXatTTi<i). Tins was inserted into a cylindrical or 
slightly conical pipe, and the extrusion of the reed was 
partially hidden by one or more bulbs ( oXfioi ). K. 
SchJesinger, however, in The Greek Autos (a mine of 
information about the behaviour of reed pipes) maintains 
that the double-reed gave place at n certain stage to a 
single-rccd. The pipe, of reed, wood, bone, or ivory, was 
open at the lower end and pierced with lateral holes. Of 
these the early aulos had probably from three to five, 
which would scern to provide n very limited range. The 
Elgin auloi and the recently discovered Brauron aulos 
( BSA 1963), late sixth or early fifth century, have six, one 
of which may have been a vent-hole. Auioi were generally 
played in pairs (cf. the Latin tibiae), the pipes being often, 
though not always, held in position by a band (r/10/jfcta) 
which passed round the cheeks and over the head of the 
player, assisting him to blow strongly. Since the pipes 
had each its own reed-mouthpiece, they may have spoken 
separately and together provided a more extended scale. 
If they were sounded simultaneously, one may have served 
as a drone (though there is no positive evidence for this), 
perhaps a variable drone; in some styles, it is not impos- 
sible that there was a rudimentary harmony between the 
notes of the two pipes(cf. Plut. De mus. 1137 b-d).The pi pes 
were not always of the same length: in the Phrygian auloi, 
the left was longer, with a bell, and consequently lower in 
pitch. Of such a type, no doubt, were the tibiae unpares 
of the Roman palhata (illustrations in Fleischhuucr, 
Musikgeschichte in Bildern). 

In the early period a separate pipe (or pair of pipes) 
may have been required for each mode (appLovia). Later 
the potentialities of the instrument were greatly enlarged, 


particularly by Pronomus and the Theban school of the 
later fifth century. Length and the number of holes were 
increased (the longest of surviving auloi has 15 or 16, the 
shortest 6), and a device was introduced by which the 
holes not required for a particular scale could be closed 
by a perforated metal ring operated by a small projection 
(tfe'pas). In this way it was possible to play a number of 
different modes on one pair of auloi; and instruments 
were no longer classified according to mode, but by 
general range of pitch. Aristoxenus (ap. Ath. 634 e) 
distinguishes five types (in descending order of pitch): 
vaplttvioi, imibiKoL, KiOapicrrripioi, WA^kh, imepre Xciol ; 
and he states (Harm. 20) that between them they 
embraced a range of more than three octaves. Further- 
more, a practitioner of the highly individualistic art of 
aulos-playing had at his disposal many professional 
tricks such as overblowing, cross-lingering, partial 
obturation of holes, regulation of the reed and of his 
own breath, whereby he could extend the capabilities of 
his instrument. 

A pipe held horizontally is occasionally seen in later 
art, and this may be Lhc wArtyt'anAo?, whether it was n 
genuine cross-flute or an aulos in which the reed was 
introduced obliquely by a lateral tube. The syrinx (ovpiyf;) 
was blown directly, like a flageolet, and might consist of a 
single pipe (ct. juoiwn'Aa/xos') or of a raft of pipes (a. 
TioXuKdXafios). In Greece the pipes (commonly seven, 
though more and less are shown) were of equal length, 
but stopped internally at graduated intervals ; the ‘stepped’ 
variety is Etruscan and Roman. The pitch was high. The 
syrinx was doubtless part-ancestor of the water-organ 
(v£pai;Ai' 0 . in which rows ot graduated auloi were sup- 
plied with air hydraulically. This instrument, invented 
by Ctcsibius of Alexandria in the third century h.c., 
became popular in the Roman world. 

Brass instruments (with bone mouthpiece) were 
primarily employed for military purposes. Both the 
straight trumpet (aaXmyf, tuba) and lhc curved horn 
(tcepus, cornu) were known. The Etruscan-Roman htuus 
was straight in the upper part, but bent back strongly 
and flared at the extremity. 

(iii) Percussion. Tambourines ( rvfLTrava ), cymbals 
(xi>Hp ftAfi), and castanets (xporaXa) infiltrated horn orgias- 
tic eult (e.g. ot Dionysus and Cybclc) into the realm of 
light entertainment. 

10. Histomy. The hisrory of Greek music overlaps 
the history of Greek poetry, for the main function of 
music was to accompany poetic texts. Thus the principal 
types of musical composition correspond largely to the 
types of poetry, and our scanty sources mention as lead- 
ing composers many who are better known to us as poets: 
Archilochus (evidently an important influence), Sappho, 
Pindar, Sophocles; unlortunately, no detailed account 
of the musical side of their work can be given. There are 
others, however, known primnrily as musicians; and we 
know of types of performance that were primarily musical. 

Musical history really begins in the seventh century 
with Tcrpander and Archilochus. In the background 
are folk-song, work-song, song (personal or choral) 
occasional to the principal events of human life, and 
above all cult-song. In the background is the epic 
tradition: a Phcmius or Demndocus singing epic verse 
to the lyre. In the background is also an elusive foreign 
influence; for Greek music was not racially pure. Recent 
research into Egyptian, Babyloninn, and Palestinian music 
has shown possible points of similarity; indeed, the 
Greek tradition itself avowed an influence from the 
Orient, not only in the names of certain modes, but in 
the legendary figure of Olympus the Mysian. But the 
contrast is not a simple one, and Olympus himself is a 
composite figure, representing a fusion of the Hellenic 
and the oriental. The instrument with which he is con- 
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nected, the aulos, first appears in art during the seventh 
century, but it would be rash to assume that it was pre- 
viously unknown in Greece; the antithesis of Hellenic 
lyre and Asiatic aulos needs to he used with great caution, 
not least because the Greek cithara has itself close con- 
nexions with the Orient. Doubtless new styles and tech- 
niques were introduced from the East in the early seventh 
century, but we are not in a position to separate the new 
from the old. 

Terpander (mid 6th c.) came from Antissa in Lesbos, 
but his activity is associated with Sparta. Ills chief claim 
to fame is that he first impressed his individuality upon 
the traditional vn^ioi KiOnpuihiKOL so that they were 
handed down as his personal compositions. Styles, 
rather than definite melodies, m origin (see Sachs, 
Musik d. Altertums (1924), 64), these ropot, which weie 
vocal solos accompanied by the cithara, became the sub- 
jects of competition. The texts are said to have been epic, 
with a prelude written by the coinposer-executant; the 
melody was severe and eschewed modulation. About the 
same time the obscure donas (of Tegea ?) performed 
the same service for the analogous vu/mh uvAoiSikol. llut 
more famous names connected with the aulos are those of 
Pnlymneitus of Colophon and Sacadas of Argos. The 
former’s fame was recognized by Pindar (fr. 178), and 
Plutarch speaks ol him as an innovator who, nevertheless, 
did not depat l from the severe style. Sacadas w r as the 
most famous executant of the sixth century. Eor not only 
was he singer-composer of l-o/un ai’Auihocui, but player- 
cornposcr of the famous auA-ijn/ro? I'd/iov llvOucns (a 
puiely instrumental pieee, dealing with Apollo’s victory 
over the Python) in which he won m 586 the first of three 
successive victories at the Pythian Games. The accounts 
that late authorities give of the structure of this piece 
reveal an element of 'programme-music’. It is interesting 
too that puiely instrumental music (i/u A t) naAt/tm) should 
have won and kept an important place in a Greek festival 
at all; even solo cithara-playing (<Mt) KiOnpiois), which 
would seem a hleak entertainment, found its way into the 
Pythian and othei festivals 

Doubtless the main triumphs of Greek music in this 
period were in choral Iviic, an indissoluble complex of 
poetry, melody, and dance, which culminated with 
Pindar, Simonides, and the early tragedians. To later 
— and moralizing theorists this was the epoch of the 
‘educative’ style, in contrast to the ‘theatrical’ or ‘popular* 
style that developed in the fifth century. The process of 
tiansition cannot he traced in detail. An important 
factor may have been the evolution of the aulos (see §9), 
which increased the available range of melody and 
facilitated modulation. String-players, too, envious of 
the freedom of their fellows, added strings to the 
cithara (see § y). Furthermore, the balance of importance 
between choir and instrumentalist began to change. The 
chief factor, however, was mental rather than technical. 
Individualism was in the air and convention suspect; 
and the interpreter of a tradition intimately associated 
with religion became a vntuoso hent upon giving 
pleasure to an audience. Thus variety (ttoikiMo.) took the 
place of simplicity: the melodic range was extended, 
modulation (and perhaps vocal and instrumental em- 
bellishments) cultivated; rhythmical structure became 
freer; the poetry mattered less in comparison with the 
melody. 

The types of music especially aflccted were the dithy- 
ramb and the vo/lco? KiOapatbiKos. The latter was revo- 
lutionized by Phrynis of Myti’ene. The former, under 
Melanippides and Cine sins, broke away from strophic 
structure into free verse (cl. Piekard-Cambridge-Webster, 
Dithyramb 2 , 38 ff.). Timutheus of Miletus ( c . 450-360) 
was a ninster of both forms; and, indeed, the distinction 
between them was blurred, for while Timotheus seems 


to have introduced a choral element into the vafLog, Philo- 
xenus (his contemporary) introduced soli into dithyramb. 
The impure poetic style favoured by composers of vo/101 
and dithyramb alike can be judged fiom the Persae of 
Timotheus, n »-o/a<w, which has in gicat part survived. 
The rhythms are varied but uninteresting; the diction is 
turgid, obscure, and undistinguished, hut the work is 
a libretto rather than a poem ; and we should not condemn 
the music unheard, though we may suspect that lack of 
taste was not confined to the poetic text, llow far the 
new style affected other types of music it is hard to say. 
Certainly it was not unchallenged in the lourth century ; 
and, when we come to the cajlicst of our substantial 
fragments, the Delphic Paeans, we find a strong archaiz- 
ing tendency. We gather from Polybius (4. 20), however, 
that the music of Philoxenus and Timotheus had become 
‘classical’ in the Arcadia of the second century li.c. 

II. Till- Notations. (1) Melodic. To note their 
melodies the Greeks used alphabetic forms, written, in 
the case of poetic, texts, above the syllables. Two systems 
of notation for the fifteen ton 01 are iccordcd 111 late 
authorities (notably Alvpius), who also assert that one 
was used for vocal, the other for instrumental melody 
(fjT//i,aTu Ti;? At 7 ,eti>s, /</>oi;acu)< k -). This is confirmed 

by the Berlin papyrus, where both notations are so 
employed. It should he observed, however, that (u), with 
the possible exception of the Orestes papyrus, we have 
no case ol the employment of both in the same piece; 
(/j) the second Delphic Hymn is noted in the instru- 
mental notation, which suggests that, where vocal and 
instrumental melody were identical, the notations might 
be employed indifferently. 

The history of the notations is obscure and their 
interpretation controversial. The vocal notation can 
hardly have preceded the general adoption, towards the 
end of the fifth century, of the Ionic alphabet on which it 
is based; the instrumental notation, the origin of wlio.se 
forms is uncertain, may well he earlier, but, being de- 
signed for a system ol tonoi , it implies a developed theory. 
That system was not, however, the fifteen tonni of 
Alypms. Eor instance, in both notations the signs above 
Dotian nete hvprrbolawti repeal those an octave below 
with the addition of an acute accent and probably did not 
belong to the original scheme; at the lower end the 
instiumenlal notation has adapted the forms below 
Hypolvdian proslambanumenus from the vocal notation. 
It would seem, then, that the original scope of the instru- 
mental notation was two octaves and a tone, and that it 
was designed fur a restricted number of tonoi with re- 
stricted range. 

The instrumental notation is characterized by triads, 
in whuli the same form nppears in three positions (e.g. 
F ll. =1), representing the three notes of an enharmonic 
pyerntm (see §6 d). Thus the highest note is a semitone- 
above the lowest, and the highest and lowest notes of the 
various triads combine to form a semitonal series of 
fixed pitch. But this notation as applied to the chromatic 
and diatonic shows some peculiarities: all three genera 
have a common sign for parhypate, despite its varying 
pitch; and, while the sign for diatonic lichanos correctly 
implies an interval of iA tones from hypate , chromatic 
lichanos is identical with the enharmonic, unless distin- 
guished hv a diacritical mark. There were thus two con- 
flicting principles at work, those of absolute pilch and 
relative function; and it is to this conflict, and to the 
adaptation of the original enharmonic scheme to additional 
genera and tonoi, that many of the much-canvassed 
anomalies are due: namely, the employment of the same 
sign w ith different values, of different signs with the same 
vnlue. (Sachs, in Zeitschrift /. Mustkwissenschaft vi, pro- 
posing a radically new interpretation, relates the instru- 
mental notation to a pentatonic tuning of the lyre; but 
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aec CQ 1956, i6gff.) The vocal notation corresponds 
to the instrumental note for note, but replaces the triads 
by a continuous alphabetic series. Most of the letters of 
the alphabet are employed (in descending order) within 
the range of the central octave of the Dorian tonos ; above 
and below are altered forms of the same series. 

(11) Rhythmical. Symbols could be used to elucidate 
the rhythm, (a) The signs _, _J , LJ, lu placed over a note 
indicated that its length was that of two, three, four, and 
five time-units (or xP° VOL npioToi) respectively. The last 
two are known from theory only. (A) A rest (xpo'vov kcvos), 
or a protraction of the preceding note, was indicated by 
A or n, -which might be used in conjunction with the signs 
of quantity: e.g. (r) Dots (any/iat) might be used to 
distinguish the structure of the metrical foot, and ancient 
authority states that the function was to mark the arsis 
(apatr). On the whole our fragments confirm this, but 
the evidence is complicated (see Symb. Osl. 1955, 73 If., 
POxy. (xxv) ii7ff.). ( d ) A subscript curved hyphen 
might be used to bind together notes sung to the same 
syllable. 

12. Tup. Fragments. The following constitute the 
corpus of surviving Greek melody. 

A. In papyri. (1) PRain. G 2315 (c. 200 n.c.). A musical 
setting of Euripides Orestes 338—44 may be Euripidean, 
since the poet’s own score was apparently extant in the 
time of Dionysius of Halicarnassus (Wien. Stud. 1962). 
(11) Cairo 59533 (Zenon), r. 250 h.c., contains a brief frag- 
ment, possibly from a tragedy (JHS 1931). (111) PBerl. 
6870 (possibly an anthology), written Inter than A.n. 156, 
contains: (a) twelve lines of a paean in a Hellenistic 
manner; (A) three lines for instrument only ; (c) four lines 
in a lyric metre addressed to the suicide Ajax; ( d ) three 
lines for instrument; (e) half a line of lyric. The instru- 
mental pieces have no discernible connexion with the 
vocal fragments they follow; all five make elaborate use 
of rhythmical notation ( Sitz . Berlin 1918). (iv) POxy. 
(xv) 1786, third century a.d., contains a Christian hymn 
in a rough-and-ready anapaestic metre; melodic and 
rhythmical notation are Greek, but the antecedents of 
the melody might be oriental, (v) POsl. inv. no. 1413 (an 
anthology?), second century A.n., contains two short 
fragments, one anapaestic, one iambic, both probably 
from Hellenistic tragedies, not obviously connected with 
one another (Symb. Osl. 1955). (vi) POxy. (xxv) 2436, 
second century A.n., contains a fragment perhaps from a 
satyr-play; the music, if not the text, is post-classical, 
(vii) P Vienna G 29.825 a-f. Brief fragments of various 
dates (Wien. Stud. 1962). (vm) G 13763 (Hermes 1966). 
(ix) PMich. inv, no. 2958, second century a.d. : contains 
a fragment, apparently of tragic dialogue (JEg. Arch. 

196$)- 

The date of composition, with the possible exception 
of (i), is in all cases unknown. 

B. On stone, (x-xi) The most extensive fragments of 
Greek music that survive are two paeans, both seriously 
incomplete, found in 1893 during the French excavations 
at Delphi. The second can be dated 128-127 R.c. and 
ascribed to a certain Limenius; the first may well have 
the same date and authorship. Both are written in 
paeomc or cretic metre, which, in the absence of 
rhythmical notation, suggests 5/8 time. The second 
paenn is followed by a brief prosodion in an Aeolic 
metre. Melodically, these two paeans strikingly illustrate 
the Aristoxenian scale-system, tetrachordal structure 
being clearly marked and the 'standing-notes’ emphasized 
(see§6d). (xii) An inscription of the second century b.u. 
or later, found at Aidin near Tralles, presents us with a 
brief but intact and attractive melody, commonly known 
as the ‘Epitaph of Seikilos’. The words are a kind of 
skolion in free iambics, the rhythm being elucidated by 
notation. 


C. In manuscript, (xiii-xvi) Four melodies have come 
down among the manuscripts of the ancient treatises, 
(xiii-xiv) The Hymn to the Muse should in fnct he 
regarded as two separate pieces, both of uncertain date, 
but earlier than (xv-xvi). (xv) The Hymn to Nemesis is 
attributable to Mesomedes, a contemporary of Hadrian, 
(xvi) Similarity of style suggests the same authorship for 
the Hymn to the Sun. (xvn) Short snatches of melody 
occur in Bellermann’s Anonymus (§§ 97-101, 104). Their 
apparent purpose is to illustrate types of rhythm. 

The melody to the opening lines of Pindar’s first 
Pythian ode, published by A. Kircher in his Musurgia 
Universalis (1650), is under such grave suspicion of being 
a forgery that its evidential value is negligible (see CPhil. 
1936,12011.). 

13. Melody, Rhytiim, and the Greek Language. 
Two important principles of composition emerge from a 
consideration of the fragments. Both in melody and in 
rhythm a Greek composer had less apparent freedom 
in setting words than his modern successors. 'Plus is 
explicable from the nature of the Greek language: (a) hy 
virtue of its pitch-accent it possessed, even when spoken, 
an inherent melody — in the phrase of Anstoxenus, 
AoytuSey r i /i-eAnf; (b) it possessed clearly marked long 
and short vowels, which formed the basis of quantitative 
metres. 

(a) In the majority of extant compositions this word 
or sentence melody is respected: an accented syllable is 
set to a note which is not lower and is frequently higher 
than other syllables of the same word (for details see 
Symb. Osl. 1955, 6*1 ft )- Yet this principle is not ob- 
served by all the vocal fragments or hy all equally They 
fall into three groups: (1) in in (*i), v, vi, ix-xiv excep- 
tions are absent or negligible; (2) in i, 111 (f), vu a-b the 
accent seems to be altogether disregaided , (3) iv, xv, xvi 
show the influence of the accent, but with more frequent 
exceptions. The phenomena of (3) may reflect the gradual 
breakdown of the pitch-accent whic\ was taking place 
during the period of their composition. 'Phis explanation 
will not, however, account for (2), which includes the 
Orestes fragment; but it should be observed that i is 
strophic, v may well be; and, if (as is probable) strophe 
and antistrophe were sung to the same melody, the accent 
was then bound to be disregarded. 

(b) The rhythms of Greek music weie practically 
identical with the metres of Greek poetry; and, where 
the natural quantities of the syllables ate distorted, such 
a distortion is also a concern of the metnst. Only in the 

Berlin Paean (where is rhythnuzed as, e. B-.J JJ) 

is there a considerable divergence between rhythm and 
metre. In judging this apparent restriction of the 
musician’s freedom, however, it must be lemembered 
that the Greek lyric metres themselves were elaborate 
partly because they were musical and choreographic as 
well as poetic rhythms. 

ANriF.NT SoiTHChS. (fi) Theoretical Works (1) Collections M. 
Mcibomius, Antiquae Musicae Auctotes Septrm (2 vnls., Amsterdam, 
1652, containing: A r is toxemia, Euclid with L’leomdes, Nirnmaclius, 
Alvpius, Gaudennus, llacchiiis, Aristides Qmntilianus, Martianus 
Capelin) C von Jan, Mustn Scnptores (Irani (1891;, containings 
Anatotclia loci, ps.-Anal. Problems, Euclid, Cleonidcs, Nicurmichus, 
UacchiUN, Ciaudcntma, Alypnia). (11) Separate Authors. Anstoxenus, 
ed H.S Macran (1902), R da Rios (1954) , ps.- Aristotelian Pi oblems, 
ed F. A. Gevaert and J. C Vullgr.il (190^), G. Murcnghi (1957); 
pR.-l’lutarL 1 1, De mm., ed. H. Weil and J’h Ueinach (moo), K. 
basserre (1954). K. Ziegler (* 1959); Thenn of Smyrna, ed. 
E. Hiller (1878); Ptolemy, ed. J. Wallis (1OH2, and, with the com- 
mentary ol Porphynus, in Opera Math 111 , ibqo), P Ddring (1910); 
Porphvrius, ed. 1 Ddring (1932), Aristides (Jmntiliaiius, ed. A. 
Jdhn (1882), R. P. Winnington-lngraxn (igf>i), German tianslation 
and commentary, R. Schiifkc (1937), Fhiloclcmus, lie nius., ed. J. 
Kemke(i8H4), D A van Krcvelen (1939), Sextus Empincus, Adv. 
musicos, ed. R. G. Hury(i 949 ). J - Man (1954). Add also K. Jlellcrmann’s 
Anonymus de musica (1B41) and H. A J Vincent’s Notice sur trots 
MSS. grecs (Veil, ifi 2 of Notices et extraits des MSS. du Hoi, 1847)- 

(b) Fragments of music. Incomplete collection in C. von Jan’s 
Afmiri Scnpiores Graeci, Supplemmtum (1899). For the Delphic 
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Hvmns add Powell, doll Alex.; for the Berlin papyrus, R, Warner, 
Philo!. 1929 , ior the Christian Hymn, Th Hcinach. Revue Mustcale 
iga2, R. Wanner in Philo! . 1923. J. F. Muunttord, ‘Greek music in 
the papyri and inscriptions’ (in Powell and Barber, New Chapters ii). 

MontiiN Li i THAI uiiF. I'. A. Uevaert, Histone rt thtorie de la 
munqiie de I'antiquitc {iti 75-81 . repr igf» 6 ); R. WeMplial, Thearte d. 
rnusisch Kunste d. Hellcncn' (18B5); A A Howard, 'The A 0 A<k or 
I ibia , IJarv. Stud 1893 ; O. J 3 . Mnnio, T he Modes of Ancient Creek 
Music L A. fievaert, La Me topee antique (iHg«i); H. Abcrt, 

Ihe Lehre vom Ethos (1899); J. F Mounrlord, JHS 1920 ; II. Hiemann, 
Handhuch d. Munkgrsehu hte* (1923); 'l’h. Keinnch, La Musique 
grecque (1926); C. del Grande, Espre\sione musu ale det pocti greet 
H 932 ); I During, Ptolemaios u. Porphyrins direr die Musik (1934); 

K. P. Wiimington- Ingram, Mode in Ancient Greek Music (1936); 

K. Schlesingcr, The Gieeh Autos (103S); O. Coinbnsi, Die Toiuirten 
u. SUmmungm Her antiken Musik (1939)- C. Sachs, The History of 
Musical Instruments (tgao); The Rise of Musu m the Ancient World 
Og 43 ); N B. Bodlcy, ‘ l'h ' uuloi of Muroe’, AJAnh. 1046, M. I. 
Henderson, ‘Ancient Greek Music’, and 1 . F Scott, ‘Roman Music 1 , 
in The Nero Oxford History of Music 1 (1957); J Chaillev, L' lmlnogho 
des modes (iq(io); H Hustn.inn, Grundlagen drr nntiken if. orient a- 
hschen M u st kkul t ur (iq6i); M Vogel, Die Enharmomk Her G nee hen 
(19(13), W. D. Anderson, Ethos and Edu< at’nn w Greek Music ( U S.A. 
ig66); (I, Willi 1 , Musica Rnmana (Amsterdam, 19(17); Oar —Sag,, 
s V' ‘Lvra’, ‘Tibia’ (Rcinach); ( Srovi 's Dutmnarv of Music und 
Musicians' , s.v ‘Greek Music (aiiurm) 1 (Winnington- ingrain); PW 
JW Vetter). Musik in Geschuhtc u Gegcnart ( Vetter, Wegner, Willu). 
Fite following works are notably well illustrated F. JJchn, Miistk/ebcn 
m Altrrtumu friihen Mitte/alter (1954) , M. Wegner, Das Musiklchen 
det Grice hen ( l y pj) ; Musikpesthtchle tn Hildcrn 11. 4 (‘Grirchenlund’ 
1963), liy M Wegner, 11. 5 (‘Ktrunen u Rom.' 1964), by G Fleiscb- 
liunei Reviews ol modern literature: Hurston igi (A)>crt), 246 
(F el Icier); Lustrum 1958, 3 ( Winiungton-lngram). 

J. F. M. fit R. P. W.-L 

MUSIC IN WORSHIP. Both in Greece and Italy 
music, vocal and instrumental, formed an important part 
of worship at all periods. To begin with llomcr, the 
embassy sent to Cliryse m Iliad 1. 472-4 spend the 
whole day after their arrival singing a hymn (7 mnywv) 
to Apollo, who is pleased with it. This paean remained 
typical of his worship, and the quintuple rhythm charac- 
teristic of it was named after it. In like manner the 
dithviamh was appropriated to Dionysus (q.v.). Neither 
of these, however, was exclusively the property ol Apollo 
or Dionysus; e.g. paeans were composed to Asclepius 
(see Powell, Coll, Alex. 133 ff.). The singing of some 
kind of hymn (q.v.) appears regularly to have accom- 
panied any formal act of worship, and instrumental music 
(strings and wind) also is commonly mentioned: cf. 
SACRIFICE. 

Much the same is true for Italy. Hymns aie continually 
met with, some traditional, as those of the Salii (see 
mars) and Arval Brothers (Hcnzen, Aria Aruahum, cciv). 
Instrumental music was so regular and necessary an 
accompaniment of ritual (e.g. Cic. Har. Resp. 23, the 
proceedings are vitiated ‘si . . . tibicen repente conticuit’) 
that the collegium tihicinum et jidumum tjm sort is publicis 
prarsto sunt formed an ancient and important guild with a 
holiday of its own, cl. minlkva. One reason for this was 
doubtless to drown any slight noises which might be of 
ill oinen. 

Very little is known of the style of this music, but it is 
fairly certain that there was no prohibition of the intro- 
duction of new forms. H. J. R. 

MUSONIUS RUFUS, Gahjs, of Volsinii, Stoic, seems 
to have been bom beiorc a.u. 30 and to have died before 
101/2. About A.D. 60 Rubelhus Plautus was banished 
hv Nero to Asia Minor, and Musonius followed him. 
After Rub'-ll ins’ death he returned to Rome, but in 65-6, 
on the discovery of the Pisonian conspiracy, he was 
banished to Gyaros. He returned to Rome, probably 
under Gulba. He was again banished by Vespasian, but 
returned again in the reign of Titus. We do not know 
of his having written books, but many of his apophthegms 
and discourses have been preserved. Among his pupils 
were many philosophers (notably Epictetus) and many 
leading Roman citizens. 

Ed. O. Hcnac (1905); one lertei in R Ilerclicr, Ep is to tog. 
Graec. 401-4, M. Pohlrn?, Die Stoa* (1955-0); M P- Charleaworth, 
Five Men (1936), 33 ff. ; C. E. Lutz, YCIS 1947. 3 ff- W. D. R. 
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MUTINA, n prosperous wool-trading town in Cisalpine 
Gaul (q.v.), controlling important roads and passes 
(Strabo 5. 218); modern Modena. Although Boian and 
possibly Etruscan settlements existed here from early 
times, Mutina is first mentioned in 218 11. c. when already 
a Roman stronghold (Poly b. 3. 40 — inexact; Livy 21. 25). 
Rome apparently held Mutina uninterruptedly, making 
it a citizen colony in 183 which Ligurians sacked in 177; 
the Romans immediately restored it (Livy 39. 55 ; 41 . 16). 
Mutina is famous for its successful resistance to Pompcy 
m 78 and to Antony in 43 (the helium Mutinense ) (Plut. 
Pomp. 16; App. BCiv. 3. 49 f. etc.). Subsequently it is 
rarely mentioned. E. T. s. 

MYCENAE (Mvid)i>ai, MuK-qinj) situated in the north-east 
corner of the Argive plain in the foothills of Mounts 
Prophet Elius and Zara, dominated the roads to the north 
and Corintlna, to the west and central Peloponnesus 
and, through Tiryns and Argos, the sea-way, some 8 
miles away, to the Cyclades and the east. Perseus was 
its reputed founder, hut excavations proved that it was 
inhabited in the Early Helladic Periodic. 2500-1900 u.c.) 
by people akin to the pre-Hellenic population of the 
Cyclades nnd Crete. Then the site was already called by its 
non-Greek name. In the Middle Helladic period (1900— 
1660 13 . c.) the site was taken over by Greek-speaking 
Indo-Europeans and towards the end of that period 
its importance and wealth increased immeasurably, as 
proved by Grave Circles A and B. The excavation of 
Circle B in 1952-4 proved that the shaft graves were 
sepulchres and not depositories as was suggested by 
Evans. 

The Middle Helladic settlement occupied the entire 
hill. The palace of the rulers, who were buried in the 
shaft grnvcs, perhaps stood on its summit. No remnants 
of that palace survive nor traces ot an original citadel. 
Concurrently with the last shaft graves and cists were 
developed chamber tombs used for the people and tholos 
or heehive tombs used for royalty; these were produced 
to the end of the Mycenaean Age. 

Phases A und B of the Lll III period (c. 1400-1200 
b.C.) form the great era of Mycenae. Then were con- 
structed the Cyclopean walls and the palace on the 
summit. Of its first Cyclopean enceinte, built about 
1340 h.c., there survive the north and parts of the west 
and south walls. Grave Circle A was outside the citadel. 
Well towards the middle of the thirteenth century the 
citadel was extended to the west and south, the Lion and 
Postern Gates were erected. Grave. Circle A, now in- 
cluded in the citadel, was rearranged, and the palace on 
the summit was rebuilt, especially its Megaron, the guest 
room unit. In the last quarter of the thirteenth century 
the Great Ramp was built, the south-west staircase wa9 
added to the palace, and towards the end of the century 
the north-east extension was built with its subterranean 
cistern. Storage rooms in the thickness of the north wall 
were then constructed. Within the citadel were built 
other structures for officials and tor public use such a9 
the granary. Beyond the citadel in LH IIIB times were 
erected the ‘Treasury of Atreus’ and the ‘Tomb of 
Clytemncstra*, the most perfect examples of tholos 
tombs. The people lived in the area around the citadel in 
groups of houses surrounded by the graves of their rela- 
tives. The graves especially prove that Mycenae was 
well-populated and prosperous to the end of the LH IIIB 
period. 

The second half of the thirteenth century u.C. witnessed 
u number of destructions. The latest, occurring about 
1200 R.C., has been attributed to the Dorians or to the 
so-called Illyrian migration; perhaps they resulted from 
internal dissension and strife reflected in the stories of 
murders in the royal family of Mycenae. The destructions 
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resulted in the weakening of the State, in the break- 
ing down of law and order in the country which forced 
people to emigrate elsewhere, thus bringing about the 
depopulation of the urea indicated by the graves of the 
LH 11 1 C period. That period ( c . 1200-1120) is charac- 
terized by progressive decline culminating in the final 
catastrophe of Mycenae at the hands of the Dorians 
c. 1120 D.c. 

In Geometric times few people built their homes 
on the hill and again in the Archaic period the summit 
was terraced and a temple was constructed from which 
sculptured fragments survived. A small contingent of 
Mycenacans was at Thermopylae in 480 li.c. and its 
soldiers fought at Plataea in 479 n.c. Some time c. 4(18 h.c. 
Mycenae was destroyed by Argos, but in the third century 
11. c. its walls were repaired by the Argives, a temple was 
built on the citadel, while its slopes were covered with 
houses. A lower fortified city was developed and a 
theatre was built. The town gradually decayed and by the 
time of Pausamas seems to have been inhabited only by a 
few shepherds. 

II. Schlicmann, Mycenae (1878) . Ch. TaourUas, T1 (nutria A (iHflfi); 
Vlp*. ’L(f> 1HH7, 18HB, i8qi, 18117, iyo2, Ch Tsnunra» and J. I. 

Marmti, Mycenaean Aqe (1897); A J. 13 . vVuc«\ USA xxiv, xxv, xlv, 
xlvui, xlix, 1 , li, In (1919-57), Chamber Tombs at Mycenae (1Q33), 
jfHS 1930, Mytenae 1949; G. Karo, Scharhtgrtiber r. Mvkcnut (1930); 
G. E. Mvlonu*, Ancient Mycenae '11157), 'Apx ' K)58, 1962, 
Mvcnae and the Mycenaean Ag ’ (19M); E. french, BSA 19G1 . 
1963, 1964. G. E. M. 

MYCENAEAN CIVILIZATION developed in the 
mainland ot Greece in the Late Bronze Age. It is sub- 
divided into Periods I (c. 1580-1500 n.c.), II (r. 1500- 
1400), and III ( c . 1400-1120), the last of which is con- 
sidered to be the most characteristic. In essence it is a 
continuation of the Middle Helladic culture transformed 
by Minoan influences, which were very strong m Period 
I, reached their apogee in the first half ol Period II, and 
then declined while native elements reasserted them- 
selves; yet Minoan elements persist to the end. 

Graves found at Mycenae, Prusymna, Laconia, West 
Mcssema-Triphylia, etc., constitute the mam source of 
information for Periods I and 11 . The shaft graves of 
Circles A and II of Mycenae, forming the transition from 
MH to Mycenaean, provide evidence of affluence, of 
advanced techniques in metal and precious stone work 
sometimes indistinguishable from Minoan. Bronze 
swords, gold ornaments decorated in repousse and gra- 
nulation, objects made of hammered sheets of metal, of 
gold wire drawn to form spiraliforrn patterns, miniature 
engravings on the bezels of gold rings or on gems, articles 
of rock crystal, including the duck bowl from Grave 
Omikron, ore among the examples of the jeweller, the 
lapidary, and the metal worker. Especially should be 
noted swords with engravings on their blades and the 
inlaid daggers from Circle A with wild life and hunting 
scenes, the earliest examples of a technique that persists 
throughout the Age. Sculpture is represented by stelai 
from Grave Circles; the work is primitive, made probably 
in imitation of wood carving, but it marks a departure 
from Minoan practice. Vases of exceptional merit were 
produced; they exhibit good fabrics, true and pleasant 
forms, and a geometric and naturalistic plant decoration 
— spirals, ivy sprays, etc. — in a lustrous paint on a slipped 
surface. In Period II is developed the Palace style with 
an exuberant decoration painted on three-handled jars, 
and the Ephyrcan goblets with a restrained decoration 
mostly of a single element. 

Concurrently with the later shaft graves and cists 
family chamber tombs were made and used for the people 
and tholos or beehive tombs for royalty. The origin of 
these tombs is not established, but their development is 
well defined. Very few tholos tombs have been found 
even partially intact: the Vaphio and Routsi tombs of 


Period II, and the Dendra tombs of IIIA. Chamber 
tombs with their contents intact are numerous, and they 
help to establish the burial customs of the people. In- 
humation was used universally. 

Period 111 is the era of Mycenaean civilization par 
excellence. Tholos and chamber tombs are the usual types. 
Of the former the most advanced are the Treasury of 
Atreus and the tomb of Clytcmncstra in Mycenae and 
the Treasury of Mmyas at Orchomenus; all three were 
erected after 1300 U.C. The construction of citadels and 
palaces is the most characteristic feature of the period. 
Mycenae, Tiryns, Gla provide the best-preserved citadels. 
Their fortification walls, built in Cyclopean style, range 
from 12 to 45 feet in thickness and perhaps stood to a 
height of 40 feet. A main and a postern gate gave access 
to the citadel, but sally ports and other smaller openings 
were usual. Better known is the Lion Gate of Mycenae, 
named after the relief placed over its lintel. It dates from 
c. 1250 n.c. 

Palaces are known from Mycenae(clcared by Tsountas), 
Tiryns (cleared by Schlicmann), and Pylos (cleared by 
Blegen). They exhibit an orderly plan with a megaron 
forming an impoitant nnd often the principal con- 
stituent. The Megaron, a rectangular roofed structure 
with one of its short sides open, facing a court open to the 
sky, is a typical mainland structure with a long history 
going hack to the Neolithic period. In the three examples 
mentioned it comprises a portico — Homer’s aithousa , a 
vestibule — prodonios , and a main room — domos, with a cir- 
cular low hearth in its centre. Four columns surrounding 
the hearth supported the roof, and the throne of the king, 
placed against the wall to the right of a person entering, 
added grandeur to the domos. Corridors and other com- 
partments, including a bathroom and guesi rooms, were 
arranged around the Megaron all decorated with gay 
frescoes, similar to those of the Minoan world from 
which the art was derived, but now are added hunting 
and war scenes. The artistic merit ol lurniture is indi- 
cated by the Pylos tablets and by fragments of ivories 
found by Wacc, which evidently were applied as inlays. 
The construction is rubble masonry with timber casings 
covered wirh plaster, and the wooden columns were of 
Minoan type, with shafts tapering downwards. Architec- 
tural decoration, exemplified hy the facades of the 
Treasury ol Atreus, consists mainly of elongated rosettes, 
the Mycenaean triglyph, and spirals carved on coloured 
marble slabs. In general the post and lintel system was 
used, though the corbel vault was employed in the con- 
struction of the tholos tombs and the inverted V urch in 
the roofing of passages. Subterranean fountains and an 
elaborate system of roadwnvs characterize the period. 

The goldsmiths continued to produce small and larger 
articles used for adornment and the repousse nnd granu- 
lation techniques were still in use. Gold beads impressed 
with a design — rosettes, shells, shields, etc. — were strung 
together to form necklaces or applied on garments and 
furnishings. Blue paste and faience were used in making 
beads and pendants, and glass paste enlivened sculptured 
motifs; perhaps this paste was Homer’s kyanns. Ivory 
carving, already used in Periods I and II, became very 
popular. The raw material, imported from Syria, was 
made into pyxides with elaborate carvings, into small 
rectangular plaques bearing crested griffins and sphinxes 
carved with exquisite feeling and decorative sense, into 
mirror handles with figure compositions, into small 
figured forms — columns, eight-figured shields, small 
animals — even into female figurines. An outstanding 
example of ivory carving is the group of two women and 
a boy found by Wace. Light touches of colour, even 
gilding, may have enhanced the decorative effect of these 
ivories. Gems, in smaller numbers than before, continue 
to be produced, indicating that this art was not abandoned. 
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The metal workers produce large and small vessels of 
bronze and lead, swords and daggers, helmets and 
corselets; n good example of a bronze corselet was found 
recently in a tomb at Dendra. 

The potter’s industry now reached its maximum 
prosperity. Vases produced in II IB present such 
uniformity and lack of local variations that the term 
'Koine' is applied to their art. The pictorial style, with 
chariot representations, etc., from Rhodes and Cyprus 
forms the only exception. Usually the designs are stylized, 
often placed in a metopic arrangement, and seem to be 
unimaginative. Their draftsmanship, however, is good 
und the quality of the vases excellent. Among shapes the 
stirrup jar, the high stemmed kylix, the deep two-handled 
howl, and the crater nre popular. In Period III clay 
figurines covered with a painted decoration hecome very 
common. The female figurines fall into three main types : 
the crescent or ¥* type, the ovoid or 0, and the kouro- 
trophos type. Their exact significance is not established 
to the satisfaction of all, but perhaps they stand for the 
divinity of blessing (type V 7 ) and divine nurses (type 0 
and the kourotrophoi). During Periods 1 1 1 A and B 
Mycenaean civilization finds its greatest expansion over 
the Mediterranean area and commercial activity reaches 
its apogee. Its products are found from southern Italy to 
Syria and Palestine and its trading stations troin Taranto 
to Ras Shamra in Syria. 

A script known as Linear B, developed from the Minoan 
Linear A, was used in II IB. It is not certain whether this 
script was developed in the mainland or in Crete, whether 
it was widely used and understood or was the special 
preserve of a class of scribes and a lew officials. We find 
it incised on clay tablets or painted on stirrup jars 
especially. Numerous tablets were found at Pvlos and 
Cnossos; limited numbers come from Mycenae and 
Thebes. Inscribed vases are known from Oi chomenus, 
Thebes, Kleusis, Mycenae, and Tiryns. The insciiptions 
on the tablets, thanks to the monumental achievement 
of Michael Ventris, can he partially read with assurance 
(&er minoan scrums). The tablets aie inventories, con- 
taining accounts ol Hocks and land, rccoids of assessment, 
ol distribution of matei lals tor production, of commodities 
produced, and of deliveries. No tablets have been found 
thus tar with literary, judicial, or historical texts. The 
surviving texts are brief, unimaginative, and dry, hut 
they form a most important source of information for the 
religious, political, and social structure of the Age. The 
language of Linear B is Greek; consequently the Mycc- 
nacans were Greek-speaking Indo-Kuropeans. The 
political regime at Pylos and Cnossos was an autocratic 
munaichy with a centralized, bureaucratic adminis- 
trative system. The tvamix exercised supreme authority. 
Next to him was the lawagctas, ‘the Leader of the Host’, 
who, like the tvanax, was given a tenienos, a slice of land, 
as a prerogative of his office. Below these we find a num- 
ber of officials ma|or and minor — fereta, eqcta , korete , 
porokorctc, qasirru, nioruqa , etc. — whose duties, preroga- 
tives, and relative positions remain uncertain. I. and was 
held by the wanax, by individuals, and by the damos, the 
community, and a well-established system of land tenure 
existed at Pylos. There was a special class of priests and 
priestesses; artisans were divided into well-defined 
classes, and slaves were numerous. Whether this political 
system prevailed at Mycenae, Athens, and Thebes cannot 
he determined as yet, hut their Cyclopean walls and 
palaces may indicate their rulers’ great authority. 

Period 11 IC, following a series of destructions and 
the breaking down of law that occurred r. 1200 u.c., is 
one of decline. An early effort at recovery in the Argolid 
proved short-lived and gradually decay set in which 
terminated with the destruction of the large citadels of 
Mycenae and Tiryns c. 1120 B.c. by the Dorians, who, 


taking advantage of the disintegration of the States, 
delivered the coup de grtice to the Mycenaean world and 
civilization. The close-style is the best and the granary 
type the most common pottery produced in I IIC’. In 
some areas of the mainland, i.e. the east coast of Attica, 
and in the islands of the Aegean prosperity continued, 
but gradually those areas, too, passed into the less 
brilliant proto-historic era. 

Ch TNountaH nnd J. 1 . Munart, Mycenaean Ayr (iKy7>, C W. 
UlcKcn, Korakou ( JQ21), Zvyaunrs ( 0128), Prosyrnna (i«n7) , C; Kuril, 
Sc hachtyr fiber v. Mvhvnai (iyio); A. J. II Waco, Chamber 7 ai 
Mycenae (1013). Mycenae (ii^N), A. l'uruin.nk. The Mynnamn 
Pottery (1041), Chronology of M Pottery (1041); (j. h. MvWin.r., 
/lnnent Mycenae (iyS7), Mycenae and the Mycenaean Ape 
E. I#. Bcnm*U, The Pvlos Toilets (IU55): M Vcntria ami J. ('haJ- 
wick, Dtn uments in Mvuntiean Greek (iy<;6); J. Chadwick, The 
l)ri iphei merit 0/ Linear II ( lylio); L H. Palmer, 'The Interpretation of 
Mycenaean Greek Texts (iqOj); K 11 Stubbing!;, CAIP, hist. iH; 
V. K. d'A. Deshmough und N. CL L. Hammond CAH 1 , last, i'll 
Denborougb, The Last Mycenaean* and then Successors (1964) ; Lord 
William Tuyloui, The Myeenaeans (11/14). Li. Li. M. 

MYGDON (Mtrybtuv). In J/ind 3. 184 IT. Priam relates 
that he went as an ally to a Phrygian army gathered under 
Mygdon and Otreus to fight the Amazons on the San- 
garius. The Coroebus of Verg. Aen. 2. 407 was Mygdon’s 
son, [Kur.l likes. 539. Mygdon is apparently the eponym 
of the Thracian or Phrygian Mygdones. H. J. It 

MYIA, said to have been daughter of Pythagoras, is 
mentioned in Clem. Strom. 4. 19. 121, 224 as a Pytha- 
gorean philosopher. A letter purporting to be by her is 
printed in R. Ilercher, Epistolng. Grace. 608. 

MYLASA ( 7 a MvXaoa), modern Milas , the principal 
non-Greek city of Cana and capital of the country under 
the Hecatomnid rulers. It is probable ( BSA 1961, 98 HP.) 
that the early seat of government was at Pc<;in Kale, some 
five miles south of MilAs, and that the city at Milas was 
lounded by Mausolus. This same ruler later transferred 
the capital to Halicarnassus. The Hellenistic and Roman 
city at Milas continued to he of importance, hut its site 
at the foot of a mountain was considered ill-chosen 
(Strabo 659). Mylasa bad three notable temples of Zeus, 
namely Zeus Osogos, Zeus Carius, and Zeus Siratius, 
the last situated m ihe lulls to the east at Labruynda and 
approached by a paved Sacred Wav. After Magnesia in 
1K9 n.c. Mylasa was excepted from the grant of Cana to 
the Rhodians, and m 167 joined in an uprising of the 
subjects of Rhodes on the mainland; this was suppressed, 
but immediately afterwards the Senate revoked its gift 
of territory to Rhodes (Polyb. 21. 46, 30. 5). In 40 n.c., 
when Q. Labienus, at the head of a Parthian army, 
overran Caria the Mylasans were persuaded by Hvbreas, 
a distinguished citizen and rhetorician, to resist him; for 
this Labienus punished the city savagely, but it soon 
recovered, probably with help from Augustus (Dio 
Cass., Dittenberg. SIG 768). Strabo’s assertion (659) 
that Physcus was the port oi Mylasa is an error: the name 
of the port (modern Kulluk) was Passala (Steph. Byz. 
s.v., cf. Stadias mu s 291). Among the ruins at Milfis the 
most notable are a handsome mausoleum of Roman date 
and an arched gateway bearing a relief of a double axe, a 
symbol which also occurs on the coins of the Hecatom- 
nids and of Mylasa itself. Li. E. U. 

MYLITTA, a goddess, certainly akin to Ishtar and 
perhaps specially concerned with childbirth, worshipped 
at Babylon, and identified by Herodotus (1. 131) with 
Aphrodite. In honour of Mylitta every Babylonian 
woman, once in her lifetime, had to prostitute herself to 
a stranger: she sat in the temple area, and remained there 
till accosted by a stranger in the name of the goddess. 
The fee offered might be of any amount, and was 
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dedicated to Mylitta (Ildt. i. 199; cf. LXX, Epist. Jerem. 
42-3 [c. 300 u.c.]). See prostitution, sacred. 

F. R. W. 

MYLLUS. The Suda and Zenobius (5. 14) mention him 
as a writer of Old Comedy. But he may be merely one 
of the typical figures of farce — ‘The Squinter': cf. 
Cratinus, fr. 89. 

MYOS HORMOS, 'Mussel-Harbour', Abu Scha'ar on 
the Egyptian coast of the Red Sea, was founded hy 
Ptolemy II (274 b.c.) and connected with Kenah on the 
Nile by a well-equipped desert-trade. Very important 
for oriental trade, it was later surpassed by Berenice. 

Warming ton, Indian Commerce, 6 ff. E. II. W. 

MYRINA (ij Mvpiva), one of the cities of the Aeolian 
league, situated on the coast north ol Cyme at the mouth 
of the river Pythicus or Titnaeus (now Koca Qay or 
Giiselhisar Qayi ) ; supposedly founded by Myrina, 
queen of the Amazons; of the Greek settlement nothing 
is recorded. In the Delian League Myrina was assessed 
at one talent, the highest figure in Aeolis after Cyme. 
Destroyed by the great earthquake of a.d. 17, the city 
was rebuilt with Tiberius’ help, apparently under the 
name of Sebastopolis (Pliny UN 5. 121). Otherw ise My- 
rina is clucily remarkable for her possession in imperial 
times of the ancient temple and oracle of Apollo at 
Gryneum (temple of white marble in a beautiful grove; 
Strabo 622, Paus. 1. 21. 7) and for the hundreds of terra- 
cotta figurines from the tombs excavated by the French 
in 1880-2. These tombs are no longer to be seen, and the 
ruins in general are scanty. 

E. Porricr-A. J. Reinnch. La Necropole de Myrina (1887); G E. 
Bean, Ae/iian Turkey (ir;h6), 10b II. G E. U. 

MYRON, Greek sculptor, fl. c. 480-445 n.c. Native of 
Eleutherae, on the boundary of Boeotia and Attica. 
Reputed pupil of Ageladas and rival of Pythagoras (Pliny 
34. 57). He was the greatest representative of the period 
of experimentation in Greek sculpture, and is said to 
have been much interested in symmetry (Pliny 34. 58). 
A detailed description by Lucian in his Eiknncs , 4, has 
made possible the identification of Myron’s Discobolus, 
'Discus-thrower', 111 several marble copies of Roman date. 
The best preserved is a statue formerly in the Lancelotti 
Palace, now in the National Museum of the Tcrmc in 
Rome. Its appearance on engraved gems testifies to its 
fame. Another -major work by Myron wns a group of 
Athena and Marsyas, described by Pliny (34. 57) and 
recognized in representations on Roman coins of Athens, 
on a red-figured oinochoe in Berlin, on a marble vase 
in Athens, and in several marble statues. The Marsyas 
is best represented in a marble statue in the Lateran 
Collection, the Athena in one in Frankfurt. The contrast 
between the quietly standing goddess and the agitated 
Marsyas is well brought out. Of the attributions made to 
Myron on grounds of style one of the most persuasive is 
perhaps that of an Anadumenus, ‘a youth winding (a 
fillet) round his head’, reconstructed by Amelung from 
various parts; likewise a standing Heracles in Boston and 
Oxford. His famous cow has been thought to he repro- 
duced iri a bronze statuette in the Cabinet des Medailles. 

G. M. A. R. 

MYRONIDES, Athenian general at least in 458/7 and 
457/6 B.c., known by his leadership of ‘the oldest and the 
youngest’ (Thuc. 1. 105. 4) in the Megarid against a 
Corinthian army, and hy his victory at Ocnophyta over 
the Boeotians. He is probably not identical with the 
ambassador Myronides, sent with Cimon and Xanthippus 
to Sparta in 480, and one of the Athenian generals at 


Plataea. Comic poets praised Myronides as a representa- 
tive of the ‘good old times’. Eupolis in his Demoi puts 
him on the stage; he probably died shortly before the 
performance of this comedy (412). 

Ehrenberj*. PW, s.v., Suppl. vii (superseding vol. xvi); J. M. 
Edmonds, M nemos. igjg. V E. 

MYRSILUS of Mcthymna (fl. c. 250 b.c.), author of 
a history of Lesbos ( AtofiiKa ) who was interested in 
early folk movements. 

FGrll iii. 477. 

MYRTILUS, Athenian comic poet and brother of 
Hcrmippus (q.v. 1), won a victory at the Lenaea c. 430 
R.C. (/ff 11 2 . 2325. 125). We have two titles, Tiravoiravts 
and * EptoTes . 

FCG ii. 418 ff.; CAP 1. 251-4. FAC i. 474 IT. K. J. D. 

MYRTIS, Boeotian poetess, said to have been the 
teacher of Corinna (Suda, s.v. Kopivva) and of Pindar 
(id., s.v. /JiVfiapo?). Comma (fr. 15) blames her for 
competing with Pindar. No fragment of her work 
survives, but Plutarch (Quaest. Graec. 40) gives an 
abstract of her poem on the Boeotian hero Eunostus. 

J M Edmonds, Lyra Graeca (1452), 111. 2-5; I’agc, Pact Mil. 
Gr . 371. C. M U. 

MYSTERIES were secret cults which generally include 
mystic ideas. Their characteristic is that certain initia- 
tions were needed for admission. It has been suggested 
that this is due to the fact that the old mysteries of 
Greece, at least for a part, go back to an emotional pre- 
Greek religion which survived in secret societies. I11 
regard tn certain mysteries, e.g. those of Eleusis and 
Phlya, it is nlso to he taken into consideration that they 
were family culls to w r hich the head of the family ad- 
mitted whom he pleased. 

The gods with whom the old Greek mysteries are 
connected were Demeter and Dionv.us, and the Eleu- 
sinian Mysteries are the most famou., of all. I11 origin 
they were an agrarian cult, originating in the Mycenaean 
Age, akin to the Thesmophnna and celebrated in Boe- 
dromion (Sept. /Oct.) on the occasion of the sowing. After 
the union of Eleusis with Athens, some time before hoo 
Ii.C., the Athenian State took charge of the mysteries. The 
mystai gathered at Athens where an announcement was 
made excluding murderers and those who spoke a foreign 
language. The wxstai bathed in the sea, and the sacred 
things which previously had been brought to Athens were 
brought hack to Eleusis in the great lakchos procession 
(Iakchos may be a personification of the shouts that 
accompanied it, and was later confused with Dionysus; 
a Linear B tablet from Cnossos, however, suggests that 
he is a relic of the Minoan divine child). In the evening 
the mystery rites began in the mystery hall at Eleusis 
which was illuminated by many torches. In spite of many 
ingenious hypotheses the chief rites are unknown. We 
hear of Xfy 6 p.eva, bciKrvfitvu, bptupeva, (1) things recited, 
from which the Eumolpidae, ‘those who sing beautifully*, 
have their name; (2) things shown, from which the 
chief priest, the Ufta<ftdvTT)<> (see hi Ritori 1 antes) , has his 
name; (3) things performed, by the priests or the mystai 
or hy both. There were three stages, pv^ois, initiation m 
the Lesser Mysteries at Agra(e) on the llissus, tcActt}, the 
preliminary, and cirovTfCa, the highest rite, to which the 
mystai were admitted the year after; the name indicates 
that the epoptai ‘saw’ something. The Homeric hymn to 
Demeter, composed before Eleusis was united with 
Athens, gives some information concerning the prelimi- 
nary rites, the fast, the sitting on a chair decked with a 
ram’s skin, the drinking of the kykeon. The information 
concerning the highest rites which is found only in 
ecclesiastical authors, in particular what relates to sexual 
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symbols by which the mystes became a son of the goddess, 
a matter of which modern scholars have made much, is to 
be regarded with caution; so is the statement that the 
highest mystery shown was a corn-ear. 

The rape of Kore-Persephone by Pluto is the central 
subject of the hymn, and it has been suggested that in 
the mysteries this rape and the bringing back of Korc 
to Demeter were dramatically represented. There were 
two pairs of deities: the Mother and the Maid and Pluto 
and Persephone, who is identical with Kore. Triptolemus, 
the hero of agriculture, and Eubuleus (q.v.) were also 
given a certain role. The myth that during four months of 
the year Kore was absent, dwelling with Pluto, and then 
was reunited with her mother and dwell eight months 
in the upper world is to he referred to the seed-corn 
which, from the harvest m June to the sowing in October, 
was stored m subterranean silos and was brought forth 
at the festival of the sowing: the Corn-maiden was 
reunited with the Corn-mother. She was also wife of 
Pluto, the god of the wealth, i.e. the torn store, and 1 ,ord 
of the Underworld. The hymn ends by promising, to 
those initiated, wealth and a happy life in the Under- 
world, of which other authors speak confidently: the 
Frogs of Aristophanes proves that this happiness con- 
sisted in the continued celebration ot the mysteries in 
the Underworld. Moral notions came to be associated 
with the mysteries, and righteousness and gentleness 
were added to ritual purity. At the end of the sixth 
century H.r. the conception of agriculture as the founda- 
tion of a civilr/ed and peaceful life arose; Triptolemus 
was its hero. Since the end of the fifth century n.c. 
individual edification came more to the front. The 
Eleusiman Mysteries had no fixed doctrine; they con- 
sisted in rites which might be interpreted variously, 
provoking various individual experiences and thus they 
were able to conform to the religious needs of every age. 
They were so impressive that to the end of paganism 
they were the most venerated part of Greek religion. 

There were other mysteries of Demeter, those at 
Agrae near Athens (see above under 2), those at Phlya in 
Attica, which were old hut remodelled according to the 
ideas of a later age, at Phcneus in Arcadia, and at Andania 
in Mcssenia which were revived (or instituted) after the 
liberation of Messenra. The orgia of Dionysus (sec 
Dionysus) which were celebrated only by women were 
mysteries in a certain sense. So were the Orphic mysteries 
(see ohphism). Dionysiac religion lent itself readily to 
mystical ideas, but the Dionysiac mysteries mentioned 
in Ci recce, e.g. those of Ecrna and the Ilerois at Delphi, 
seem to he late creations. In the Hellenistic age Dionysiac 
mysteries developed and flourished ; Ptolemy I V regulated 
them by an edict, and the repression of the Bacchanalia 
(q.v.) hy the Roman Senate is well known. Many Diony- 
siac mystic cults are reemded from the Roman age. The 
mysteries of the Phrygian god Sabazius, who was akin 
to Dionysus, are found at Athens at the time of Aristo- 
phanes and at that of Demosthenes, a sign of the growing 
piopcnsity for foreign and mystic cults: another is the 
popularity of the my steries of the Cabin (q.v.) at Samo- 
thrace. The Cabin were especially venerated as the pro- 
tectors of seafarers, but we know very little of the cult; 
m the < 'abirion near Thebes it seems to have been in- 
fluenced by Orphic ideas. The piopcnsity for mystic cults 
grew in the Hellenistic age and still more in Roman times 
and was satisfied by cults introduced from the Orient, 
those of the Great Mother and Attis, Isis and Osins, 
Mithras. We cannot here discuss details (see the re- 
spective articles), but may note certain general features. 
These mysteries were in a certain measure hound up with 
syncretism; the supporters of paganism in its last days 
were often initiated into various mysteries. Religion was 
detached from the old ties, the family and the State, and 


was individualized ; man was able to choose his gods. 
The adherents of a certain cult (especially foreign) 
formed associations, sometimes headed by professional 
priests, an oriental feature. The religious precepts were 
more detailed and binding than before. There were 
sacred symhols and rites with magical efficacy, purifica- 
tions, asceticism, baptisms, sacraments. The adherents 
were sometimes divided into two classes; sometimes 
there were several grades of these. The highest promise 
of the mysteries was a happy after-life. The rise of 
dualism which considered the corporeal world as evil 
stressed the need of salvation which was conferred by 
participation in the mysteries: they promised even the 
deification of man. The myth was a symbolic expression 
of the doctrine and the god was the prototype of man, 
suffering, dying, and rising to a new life. See also 
AFTF.U-L1FE. 

The literature is copious As regards Klcusis it is suminnrized and 
commented upon in the very critical study of (i Ii Mylon.is, lilrustx 
and the Eleusiman Mysteries (iqfu), stc also Nilsson, G ( JR i £ . 677 tl ; 
D. Sahhiitucci, Saggio sul mistictsmo grew (njbs) 

MP.NJ.H.C, 

MYTHOGRAPHERS. Since mythology was much 
studied in antiquity, at least to the extent of collecting 
and systematizing the traditional stories, and comment- 
ing on them in the light of rather crude and shallow 
theories (as that the myths were philosophical allegories, 
or had arisen from misunderstandings of ambiguous 
phraseology, tendencies exemplified by Heraclitus and 
Palaephatus respectively, see below), we hear of u 
number of writers on the subject and the works of a few 
survive fairly complete. The movement may be said to 
start with the school of Hesiod (q.v.; Throgony and 
Ehuiai). It certainly may pioperly be taken to include 
sundry of the early logographi, such as the two or three 
writers called Phcrccydes, Acusiluus of Argos, Hellanicus, 
andHerodorus(see Rose, Handb. Gk. Lit. 4 (ig^i), 296 ft.), 
for although their aim was generally to write history, they 
used of necessity for the earlier peuods the only material 
available, namely myths. Enter, the voluminous writings 
of Callimachus (b. e. 310 n.c.) and other Alexandrian 
scholars inriuded many treatises more or less purely 
mythological in content; foreign mythologies also were 
discussed by Berosus and Philon of Dyblos (Rose, op. 
cit. 367). 

The composition, however, of compendia of mytho- 
logy is relatively late, although some semi-philosophical 
works, such as the absurd treatise of Euhemerus (q.v.) 
and the rationalizing essay of Palaephatus (Rose, 3(19), 
might he considered as types of annotated handbooks of 
the subject; they are related in their way to Heraclitus’ 
little book on Homeric allegories and Cornutus’ Stoic 
treatise on the inner meaning of myths (ibid. 355, 411). 
All the surviving works fall not earlier than the time of 
Augustus, and most are later. One, the Bibliotheca of 
the so-called Apollodorus, of whose personality nothing 
is known, is valuable lor the good information possessed 
by the author and his not infrequent citations of his 
sources, direct or indirect. It consists of three books; 
the rest is lost, though something is preserved in an 
epitome surviving in two forms. This work was an 
attempt at a complete mythical history of Greece; the 
other surviving treatises specialize. Parthenius, the earliest 
(contemporary and friend of Cornelius Gallus), collects 
love-stories, primarily as poetic material for Gallus 
to work up. The Pseudo-Eratosthenes, epitomizing, it 
would seem, a treatise of the real one (b. c. 275 li.C.), is 
himself much later; his subject is catasterisms, i.e. the 
metamorphoses of terrestrial persons and objects into con- 
stellations. Antoninus Liberalis, whose name shows him 
not earlier than the second century A.n., collects meta- 
morphoses, hut not those into stars. The incompetent 
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author of the Parallels which have come down under 
the name of Plutarch finds, or more commonly invents, 
Roman stories which are parallel to Greek ones. He is to 
be dated to the second century a.d. 

Lutin has not left us many such works, though not a 
few were written, e.g., by C. Julius Ilyginus, Augustus’ 
librarian (Rose, Handb. Lat. /.if. 3 (1954), 44 6 )- The author 
known as Hyginus who wrote the Fabulae { more properly 
Genenlagiae) whereof we have a late and bad series of 
extracts may have been contemporary with the Antoninea 
(ibid.); his so-called Poetica Astrorwmira, if it is his, 
largely depends on the genuine Eratosthenes, probably 
not directly. The Mitologiae of Eulgentius (three books) 
may he of about the end of the fifth century; the three 
miscellaneous collections known as the Mythographi 
Vaticani (ed. Rode, 1834) arc medieval, hut contain, 
amid many blunders, some scraps of matciial not found 
elsewhere. H J. U. 

MYTHOLOGY . Although etymologically the word 
means no more than the telling of tales, it is used in 
modern languages to signify a systematic examination 
of the traditional narratives of any people, or all peoples, 
with the object of understanding how they came to be 
told and to what extent they were or are believed, also 
of solving various other problems connected with them, 
such as their connexion with religion, their origin 
(popular or literary), the relations, if any, to similar 
stories told elsewhere, and their chronology, relative or 
absolute. The examination of folk-tales ( Mdrchen - 
forschung) is really a branch of mythology, but has grown 
to such proportions, owing to the abundance of material, 
that it may be regarded as a separate discipline and will 
receive only brief mention here. 

The most characteristic object of mythological study 
is the myth proper. This may be defined as a pre- 
scientific and imaginative attempt to explain some 
phenomenon, real or supposed, which excites the curiosity 
of the myth-maker, or perhaps more accurately as an 
effort to reach a feeling of satisfaction in place of uneasy 
bewilderment concerning such phenomena. It often 
appeals to the emotions rather than the reason and, indeed, 
in its most typical forms seems to date from an age when 
rational explanations were not generally called for. For 
example, it was commonly said (Hdt. 7. 129. 5) that the 
gorge of the Peneus had been created by Poseidon (q.v.) 
cleaving the mountain-chain which formerly closed in 
Thessaly on that side. To Herodotus himself this was 
merely a picturesque way of saying that the gorge had 
been formed by an earthquake, a solution very like the 
'cataclysmic’ school of geological theory once popular in 
modern Europe. Rut it seems far more probable that the 
originator of the story had a vivid mental picture of 
the gorge, which to his eye suggested a great cut, being 
hewn out by a gigantic and powerful being, and that, 
finding the picture satisfactory to his imagination, he 
was not troubled with any question as to its probability. 
This is not to say that no myth contains intellectual 
features, for many of them do; to take a crude example, 
the originator of the quaint tale of the deceiving of Zeus 
by Prometheus (lies. Theog. 535 ff.) must have asked 
himself why those parts of a victim which were burned 
on the altars of the celestial gods were the least valuable. 
Late myths often show signs of elaborate speculation, 
e.g., the identification of Virbius {see Diana) with Ilippo- 
lytus (q.v. 1) in Verg. Aen. 7. 761 ff. clearly arises from 
a sophisticated and learned explanation of the facts that 
Diana was worshipped at Aricia along with a male being 
and that horses were not allowed in her grove. The 
only male associated with and subordinate to Artemis, 
with whom Diana had long been identified, was Hippo- 
lytus; now he had been brought to life by Asclcpius 


after being killed by his own team; he must therefore be 
Diana’s attendant and the taboo on horses must arise 
from his, and her, reluctance to have anything more to 
do with such dangerous creatures. 

Myths therefore deal principally with the doings of 
gods, their ritual and their relationships to one another, 
or else with natural phenomena in some way striking, 
and they are characteristically aetiological, having for 
their aim to furnish an explanation of something. If the 
main characters of the story are human, or supposedly so, 
and the tale concerns their doings in battles or other 
adventures, it is usual to speak, not of myth but of saga 
or legend. Here the mental process giving rise to the 
story seems to be different. A real event of some kind, 
such as a raid or a great and dangerous hunt, impresses 
those who take part in it and also their contemporaries; 
it continues to be told from generation to generation, 
often getting into the hands of a professional maker 
(finally a professional writer) of such narratives, and so 
acquiring all manner of additions, modifications, and 
re-handlings intended to make it a better story. Never- 
theless, it regularly has behind it the original fact, which 
may obtrude itself in curious ways (e.g. in the ballad of 
Chevy Chase, which springs from the historical Rattle 
of Ottcrbournc, the Scots are divided into tlucc parts 
and attack from higher ground, though the rest of the 
fighting has been changed almost past recognition). 
Even if the story is pure fiction, it will be modelled upon 
real semi -historical narratives, and may then be con- 
veniently called pseudo-saga. 

The Mdrchen {see iolk-Tai.US ; neither that nor ’fairy- 
tale’ is a wholly satisfactory equivalent) seems always to 
have been told for pure amusement, with no basis in 
speculation or fact. 

Finally, it must be realized that any two, or all three, 
of the above forms may be almost incxtticahly blended 
in any given story ; thus the tale of the Argonauts (q v.) 
has manifest elements of Mdrchen , and he adventures of 
Heracles (q.v.) have also laid myths under contribution. 

In order to reach such conclusions as the above, it is 
necessary to have a sufficient body of material, carefully 
examined to show its age and ongin; else the investigator 
will perpetually be misled into taking a late or foreign 
story for the genuine product of the people he is study- 
ing, e.g. such a narrative as that in Ovid, Fasti 2. 305 ff., 
either for a genuine part of the Greek tradition concern- 
ing Heracles or a native Italian story throwing light on 
the nature of Faunus, instead of what it is, a typical 
Alexandrian humorous aetiology, perhaps Ovid’s own 
invention. We may therefore look upon K. O. Miiller 
( I 7y7 - t^4°) as > n some sense the father of modern 
mythology, owing to his consistent emphasis on the 
historical origins of Greek traditions, i.e. the tune and 
place, so far as they could be discovered, when the 
earliest form of each tale appeared. With him may be 
bracketed a slightly earlier investigator, C. A. Loheck 
(1781-1860). 

Hardly less important for the researcher in any given 
branch of mythology, e.g. that of Greece, is a knowledge 
of similar stories told elsewhere, especially among 
peoples likely to have influenced those he is studying. 
Here n great service was performed by Max Miiller, 
whose use of Sanskrit material led investigators in the 
late nineteenth century to examine Greek (and other) 
material against a comparative background, thus getting 
a perspective such as earlier researchers had not had. It 
needed only to widen the scope of comparison, and this 
was done chiefly by Andrew Lang. 

Some account of the progress of the subject is given in any good 
modern manual of classical mythology, e.g. Nilsson, CM,' Ft 1 1 13 ff. 
Fur some methodological considerations see Hose, Modern Methods 
in Classical Mythology (19.10) For light thrown on Greek myths 
by art see especially C. Robert, Bild und Lied (1BB1). H. J. R. 
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MYTILENE (or MITYLENE; the former was the 
official form), the chief city of Lesbos (q.v.), situated in 
the Bouth-east of the island, with a fine double harbour, 
and facing the Anatolian mainland. The population was 
predominantly Aeolian — both Sappho and Alcaeus re- 
sided in Mytilenc. In the sixth century d.c. overseas 
expansion led directly to war with Athens, indirectly to 
stasis, only relieved by the mediation of Pittacus. Under 
Persian control Mytilcne participated in the forlorn hope 
of the Ionian Revolt. Its two secessions from the Delian 
Confederacy (428 and 412) resulted in the loss of its fleet, 
its fortifications, and much of its land, and brought it 
to the verge of destruction. During most of the fourth 


century, however, it was a faithful ally of Athens. In 333 
it fell to Memnon, but was soon retaken by the Mace- 
donian Beet. After Alexander s death Mytilenc passed 
successively under Antigonus’, Lysimachus’, and the 
Ptolemies rule. Through tactful diplomacy it kept on good 
terms with Rome, becoming a favourite holiday resort. Its 
revolt against excessive taxation following the Mithridatic 
War led to the storming of the city by Minucius 
Thermus (80), but Pompey restored its freedom, nnd this 
privilege, though suspended by Vespasian, was confirmed 
by Hadrian. 

U. Koklcwey, Die ant . Baurestc der Jnsel Lesbos (1890) 

D. E. W. W. 


N 


NABATAEANS, a people of north-Arabian caravan- 
traders, who achieved great wealth by conveying south- 
Arabian goods to the Mediterranean. In 312 n.c. Anti- 
gonus, Alexander’s successor, vainly tried to conquer 
their capital, Petra (q.v.). Their kings also remained in- 
dependent of the Seleucids. In 169 n.c. Arctas I held 
Moabitis; in c. 96 n.c., Aretns III (q.v.) occupied 
Damascus, but withdrew before Tigranes in 70; in 66 he 
besieged Jerusalem, until Scaurus compelled him to 
leave Judaea. The Nabataeans thenceforward became 
allies and vassals of Rome under their kings: Obodas II 
(pioliably c. 62-r. 47), Malehus I (q.v. 2: c. 47-30), 
Obodas III (30-9), Arctas IV, q.v. (9 n.c.-A.u. 39), 
Malehus 11 (r. 40-71), Rnbilus (71-106). About 30 B.C., 
however, they lost their northern possessions around the 
Ilauran. Trajan in A.n. 106 transformed their kingdom 
into the Roman province of Arabia. Their territory still 
extended, hy that time, over Sinai, the port of Aela, and 
the coast of the Red Sea to Leuce Come. At this port 
and at Hcjra, the caravanners took over Arabian incense 
and myrrh, Persian pearls, Indian spices, perfume, and 
cotton, and Chinese silk. The Nabataeans used Aramaic 
for their inscriptions. Their main deities were the 
vegetation-god Dusares, and Allat, a warrior goddess of 
the morning star. The mins of Petra are among the most 
spectacular in the Neat East. 

A. KamniLTcr, Petra cl la Nuba line (1029- 30); It. F.. UrQnnow Hnd 
A von Dnmaszrw^ki, Die Pravincta Arabia (1904-9), J. Slarckv, in 
Biblical Archaeologist xvui, no 4 figs 1 ;), and Suppl. au ihrt. de la 
Bible vu (11/14), cols. 886 11 ., N Glucck, Deities arul Dolphins, the 
strrrv of the Nabataeans (ig(>6), J. I. Miller, The Spice Trade of the 
Homan Empire (igGg), sec index. H. S. 

NABIS, son of Demaratus, probably descended from 
the Spartan king of the latter name (q.v.), followed 
Machanidas in 207 n.c. as guardian of the young Spartan 
king, Pelops, and on Pelops* death (ol which he was 
accused) seized the crown. Forming a mercenary guard, 
he drastically restored the revolutionary programme of 
Clcomencs (q.v. 2) in alliance with the Cretan pirates. 
In 204-3 he raided Megalopolis, but was in 201 repelled 
from Mcsscne and in 200 deleated by Philopoemcn. In 
the Second Macedonian War he gained Argos, betrayed 
to him by Philip V, but went over to Flamininus, 
only to find himself in 195 charged with tyranny and 
forced to give up Argos and the Laconian ports. In 
193, attempting to regain the ports, he was subdued 
by Philopoemcn and Flaminin is. He was assassinated in 
192 in an Aetolian coup d'Hct in Sparta. A revolutionary 
type, his career and policy have suffered unduly in the 
Achaean tradition of Polybius. 

FoJyb. 13. 6-8: 16. 13; 16-17; Livy 2g. 12; 31—5; Pint. Flam . ; 
Phil . J. Mundt, Nobis, Kbmg von Sparta (1*03); De Sanctis, Stor. 


Rom. iii. 2, 436; iv. j. 42, 72, 104, 132; A. Avmard, Les Premiers 
rapports de Home et de la Confederation a chatemie ( 1 93H) ; F W. 
Walbanlt, Philip of Macedon (ig4o). Cum portrait. C M. Kraay, 
Greek Coins (1966), PI. 161, n. 522. A. H. McD. 

NAEVIUS, Gnaeus, of Italic stock from the neighbour- 
hood of Capua (Gell. 1. 24), in close contact with Greek 
cities and Roman colonies. He served in the First Punic 
War (264-241 n.c. — he himself said so, Gell. 17. 21. 45). 
In 235 n.c. he was active on the Roman stage. He was 
outspoken and offended the Metelli (one insult — fato 
Metelli Romae Jiunt consules , implying that the Metelli 
had no ability for high office and showing by its iambic 
metre that it was delivered from the stage — was long 
remembered, cf. Cic. in Verr. 1. 29). About 204 n.c. (as 
can be inferred from Cic. Brut. 60), he was imprisoned 
(cf. Pauli Fcstus s.v. barbari with Plaut. Mil. Glor. 210 IT.), 
and later perhaps went into exile, for, under the year 201 
n.c., Jerome says that he died at Utica. Later unfounded 
gossip connected him with the great Scipio Africanus 
(cf. Gell. 7. 8. 6), but it is the quarrel with the Metelli 
which is well attested (Cacsius Basaus ap. Gramm. Lat. 
vi. 266 knew a public reply by them in Satumians — 
malum dabunt Metelli Naevio poelae). See liuel and 
slander in Rome, § 3. 

Tragedies', very scanty fragments and some six titles 
(two coincide with titles of Livius Andronicus — perhaps 
Nacvius readapted the same originals). One important 
fragment from the Danae (5 R.) earn nunc esse inventam 
prnbris compotem scis is a bacchiac tetrameter but, since it 
reports Danae’s disgrace, it must represent a messenger- 
speech in trimeters — so Naevius, like Livius (q.v. i), 
must have produced cantica of his own from trimeter 
speeches. A decisively new step taken hy Naevius was the 
production of original tragedies from Roman material — 
fabuluc pretextae. Three examples are known, the 
Romulus , the Clastidium (the winning of the spolia opima 
byM. Claudius Marcellus in single combat against the 
Gaul Virdomarus in 222 B.C.), and the Lupus (the story 
of the twins). 

Comedies’, some twenty-eight titles are known but 
the fragments are very meagre. One, from the Tarentilla 
(75 ff. R.), describing a girl flirting in a circle of young 
men, gives some idea of his vigour and liveliness. Other- 
wise the fragments simply make clear a considerable 
linguistic debt on the part of Plautus to Naevius. 

Bellum Poenicum : this was an epic (the division into 
seven books was the work, a century Inter, of C. Octavius 
Lampndio), written in old age (cf. Cic. detsenect. 50), and 
regarded as his most important work by later scholars 
(the epitaph in Gell. 1. 24 refers only to it). The arrange- 
ment of the frugments is a matter of controversy, but it 
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seems possible that Naevius begun with his account of 
the First Punic War and that the mythological sections, 
indicated by the fragments, were introduced in a series 
of digressions throughout the work. Certainly book iii 
contained a large part of the 'archaeology' ; but scepticism 
is necessary on details. The most interesting mythological 
fragments indicate that, to some extent, Naevius was 
Virgil’s predecessor in his account of the wanderings 
from Troy and that he even brought the Trojans to 
Carthage to meet Dido (fr. 23 Morel). It is even harder 
to judge the style ot the Bellum Poemcum irom its frag- 
ments than that of Livius Andronicus' Odyssia: the 
metre is the same Saturnian, there is a similar use of 
elevated archaisms, alliteration emphasizes the solemnity 
of the style which cannot, however, avoid sometimes 
giving the impression of bald prosincss, despite the 
invention ot compound adjectives like arqmtmcns and the 
introduction of a traditional epic tlierne like the descrip- 
tion ot a shield (the probable explanation of fr. 19 Morel). 
Yet, in spite ol shortcomings, this was an entirely original 
venture in Latin, and a long .step forward from Livius 
Andronicus* ‘translation* of Homer. 

E. II. Warminjrton, Remains of Old Latin i: (nnG), 46 tT. (with 
tinnsl ) E. V. Marmnralc, Naevius puela* (1950). O. Hilibcck, TRF J , 
CRF i , A. Klotv , Scaen. Rom Frag. (1953), jo IT. (triW'cdins). Frag. 
Foci. Lat. (1927), cd Muicl, 17 11. {Bell. Born.). K. Eracnkcl, PW, 
Supnl. 6, 622 II L SlrZL-k-cki, Ue Naeviano Bell. Pun. carm. quant . 
* el. (iQ 35 )‘. 8. Manotti, 11 Helium Pocmcum e l' arte di Nevin (1955); 
M. HarUuct.1, Nevto epicu (igfti). G. \V. W. 

NAISSUS (modem IN if) in Moesia (after Diocletian in 
Dardania), first visited by Roman troops in 75/72 H.C. P 
was probably the. earliest permanent military camp in 
Moesia. Though of great strategic importance, little is 
known of its history: it became a mumcipium under M. 
Aurelius or later. Here Claudius II decisively defeated 
the Goths in a.d. 269. Frequently visited by Roman 
Lrnperors, especially by Constantine the Great, who was 
born at Naissus, it was destroyed by the Huns in 441, 
but was partially restored. Under Justinian Naissus 
flourished anew, but was seriously threatened by the 
Slavs. It was destroyed or at least sacked by the Avars 
in 596, but continued to exist ns a Slav town. 

F. A. W. S. 

NAMATIANUS, Kutiliuk Claudius, the author of 
the De Reditu Sun , an elaborate poetical itinerary, was 
of Gallo-Roman extraction, probably from Toulouse. An 
adherent of the old paganism, he yet held under I Ionorms 
the offices of magister ojjiciarum (a.d. 412) and praefectus 
urhi (414). He had been well trained in the schools of 
grammar and rhetoric and had a sound knowledge of 
Greek. Biographical and self-revealing, his poem comes 
to us in two hooks, the first of which begins abruptly, 
while the second is a fragment (68 lines). In Sept. 416 or 
Oct. 417 (but sec Lana in bibliog.) he left Rome to 
look after his estates in Gaul, which, like Italy, had 
suffered from barbarian inroads. In two months, by 
the safer sea route, he reached Luna and here the 
poem breaks off. He probably reached Gaul, as the poem 
could not have been composed in its present form during 
the journey. Besides presenting in rhetorical fashion 
descriptions of the coastal scenery of Etruria, the poem 
mirrors both contemporary events and the author’s out- 
look — as well as the minds of the pagan nobility, with 
whom he shared the belief in Dea Roma and Rome’s 
glorious mission which he celebrates in a long rhetorical 
eulogy of the regina pulcherrima mundi based, perhaps, 
on a speech by Achus Aristides on the same theme. He 
resented the prevailing opposition to paganism. Hence 
his invectives against Judaism, monusticism, and Stilicho, 
the barbarian general (then dead), who had burned the 
Sibylline books; for to Namatianus and his class anti- 


paganism and the barbarians were the forces that were 
undermining ancient institutions and disintegrating the 
Empire. His lucid, though rhetorical, Latinity and his 
accomplished elegiacs Rhow that he had studied the best 
models in Latin literature. 

Editions. Ch. H Keene (1907; English verse translation; com- 
mentary); G. I Icidnch (1912): V. Ussani (1921); R. Helm (1933; 
commentary); J. Vcxxcrcau and F. Prc^chac (1913; Fr. transl ), Engl, 
ti ansi, in Duff, Minor Lat. Poets’, P, van de Wuestiinc, Antwerp, 
193^ (critical edition, with account ol MSS. and lull index verborum); 
E. Cauonna Ital. rransl. and commentary). See R. Pichon, 

Dern/ers Ecrwains profanes (190ft). 243 IE, E. S. Duckett, Latin 
Writers of the Fifth Century (IJ S.A. 1930), 35 H.; O. Scbixscl- 
HeschenberR, Claud. Rut. Namatianus pegt n Stilicho (1920) C. 
Pascal, Craecia (Japta ( Florence, 1905), iG) H. P. de Labnolle, Rev. 
Ft. Lat. 1928, 30 IF. ; J. Carcopino, ibid. 180 (1 , 1. L.ma, Rut. Namaz- 
ir/nn (iqOi), who dales iht tourney 10415, and Alan Cameion, JHS 
1907, .31 If-, who date 1 , it to Oct. 417. F. J. t. R. 

NAMES, PERSONAL. I. Grfek. Greek personal 
names exemplify the normal Indo-European pattern. 
One name was the rule both for men and women, and 
most names were compounded of two elements and 
honorific in meaning (ftptcTTo-KpdTrjg, KAeo-/JorAij, cf. 
Vinda-farna, Vladi-mir, Sieg-fried, Bron-wen). Simple 
names included shortened forms of compound names 
(Nuttas) and names indicating personal characteristics 
(ZY/ixin), associated circumstances (diSe/ioy), and so 011. 
Many names incorporated the name of a deity (see next 
article). There was a wide variety of possible terminations. 
The choice of names was immense and was not restricted 
by law or rigid custom, though there were tendencies 
such as that of giving a hoy the name ol his lather's 
father. In Homer patronymics (ATpiibys, etc.: forms like 
flrpeitMiv and the Aeolic TcAo/aoVios* are less frequent) 
occur freely with and instead of single personal names, 
hut in classical times they either denote a genos (q.v.) or 
have become personal names without patronymic force; 
and fathers’ names are added, when necessary, in the 
genitive, this and other determinatives indicating genus, 
demc, or city, though required in p ticular contexts, 
were never used in address. Nicknames (/luKKnnXnvTnt) 
were not transmitted to descendants. Hellenistic rulers 
often had both nicknames (/IuAt^tt}?) and honorific (in- 
cluding divine) surnames (^PtAumiTtup, ZVArji'Ty) Slaves 
sometimes had names like those of free persons, hut were 
more commonly given names indicative of origin (WeTraArj), 
appearance (iiarflias), qualities (’Orijm/xos), etc. 

II. I'lALiAN. The Romans and other peoples of Italy, 
including the Etruscans, shared a system of personal 
nomenclature which differed sharply from the Indo- 
European pattern in giving every man and (in principle 
at least) every woman two or more names, and those 
generally simple and seldom honorific. This system was 
established before our records begin; and how it grew 
up, and what traces, if any, of the Indo-European pattern 
can be discerned in it, are difficult questions. The two 
basic names were the pracnomen or personal name and 
the nomen or name of the gens (q.v.). Most Roman and 
many other Italian men had one, sometimes more than 
one, additional name (cognomen). These ‘tria noniina* 
were characteristic of Roman citizens (Juv. 5. 127, Plut. 
Mar. 1). 

2. If any of these three types perpetuates Indo- 
European practice it must be the praenomim, and there 
are perhaps indications that originally it stood alone. 
Moreover, some praenomina contain "honorific or divine 
elements (Serv-ius, Mar-cus). Others indicated, or had 
once indicated, physical peculiarities (Gnaeus from 
naeuus) or circumstances of birth (Spurius, Quintus). 
The choice of personal names must originally have been 
large, but the constant addition of the clan-name and 
perhaps other factors began early to reduce the number, 
so that rather less than a hundred male praenomina (in- 
cluding Etruscan) are known altogether, and the Roman 
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upper class used only fifteen or so, with some gentes and 
families restricting themselves to a mere handful. Prae~ 
nomina in common use were regularly written in abbrevi- 
ated form (L., Q., etc.) except when they occurred alone. 
Among women, the addition of the clan-nnme led eventu- 
ally to a tendency to discard their praenotnina (of which 
u fair number are known, including sonic corresponding 
to the male ones, as Gaia, Quinta); this tendency was 
least marked among the Etruscans, but in the Homan 
upper class, as the literature shows, it umounted to 
almost complete abandonment. 

3. The nomen t which as the simple term indicates was 
presently felt to he the most important name, was gener- 
ally formed by adding an adjectival sulhx (usually -ius, 
with or without a short connecting element such as -e-, 
-id-, -il-, -on-; -a, -as, -anus, and -enus arc characteristic 
of the north) to the stem of an existing name. Many are 
thus formed from praenomina : these probably arose as 
patronymics, Martins, for example, standing for Marci 
(filius); the Aeolic patronymics in -109 (see above) sug- 
gest that this development was of great antiquity. Other 
nomina were formed from cognomina (Plancius), or from 
place-names (Norbanus). A very large number of nomina 
are known. One’s numen was necessarily that of one’s 
legal lather; women, at least in historical times, did not 
assume their husband’s nomen. 

4. Cognomina were primarily extra personal names; 
most show this hy their meanings. They denote physical 
peculiarities (Naso), mental qualities (Cato), occupations 
(Pictor), offices (Censorious), objects associated with the 
person (Scipio), origin (C’ainerinns), or adoption (see 
below). Some are diminutives (Marcellos), some foreign 
(Philippus). Often, especially in large gentes , they were 
handed down and so came to indicate divisions and even 
subdivisions ofge«/e?(e.g. the Cornelu Scipiones Nasicae). 
llut several plebeian Rentes, including some distinguished 
ones (e.g. the Antonn) were never so divided, and personal 
cognomina — distinguished as agnomina hy the late gram- 
marians — continued to he coined all the time. Cognomina 
were apparently not invented for women in republican 
times; hut they sometimes took the family cognomen 
(Metella). 

5. In informal contexts Homan men were addressed 
or referred to bv one name ( praenomen 111 the family, 
nomen or cognomen among friends); formality required 
praenomen with nomen (as when a senator was asked for 
his sententia) or with cognomen , the official nomenclature 
in its fullest form included determinatives indicating 
descent and tribe {\ec 'litmus), e.g. M(arcus) Tullius 
M(nrci) f(ilius) M(artj) n(epos) Cor(nclra tribu) Cicero. 
Women also could add their fathci’s praenomen in this 
way. 

6 . An adopted son took his adoptive father’s full 
names, but might add a cognomen formed by suffixing 
-anus or -inus to the stem of his original nomen (Scipio 
Aeinilianus), or, more rarely, cognomen (Lcntulus Marcel- 
linns); or (unattested before the first century h.c.) he 
might retain his original cognomen unaltered (Varro 
Lucullus). 

7. Slaves were usually called hy their own names, or 
were given names indicative of origin, etc., as in Greece: 
the ancient forms Marcipor (Marci puer), etc., fell into 
disuse as households became large, and in inscriptions of 
the lute Hepublic servile nomenclature is usunlly of the 
form Aphrodisius l’loti G(ai) s(eruus). Krecdmen and 
enfranchised foreigners took their patron’s praenomen 
and nomen y adding their original name as a cognomen 
(M. Tullius Tiro). 

8 . The above system underwent various modifications 
from the late Repuhlic onvrards. These included, in 
aristocratic circles and the imperial family, the revival of 
old praenomina (Faustus Sulla) and use of cognomina as 


praenomina (Germanicus), with the assumption of the 
praenomen Imperator (q.v.) by the Primcps himself; and, 
generally, a tendency to refer to persons by nomen and 
cognomen , sometimes in the reverse older; the inordinate 
multiplication of names; the use of signa or alternative 
names; and, eventually, the abandonment of the tradi- 
tional system and reversion to single names. 

C. Morel, Dar — Sag. iv. 1. 88ft. , PW, a v. NnmtnweNcn (E. 
Fracnkcl), ifwiff., F. Solrmcn, Indu-Crmianuilit b.igtn tinmen 
(1922). Greek: W. Papr and G. E. JlmiLlcr, H hrmbuih det gr. 
Figermamen ( 1 861—70) , A. I H 11 k and F. Hcchtel, Die gr. Persnnmntimen* 
(1HQ4), F Hethrel. Ihc hufonschen Persotunnanu-n de r ( itu i htschen 
(• 017 ); O. lsimduu, Mykennch-iJnechtsthe Perwnrnnunien (0258). 
Italian: E. Foiccllini and V. Dc-Vlt, Tot no Latuutatis Unomasluon 
(1859-87); Mommsen, Hbm. Putsch 1 1 H.; Wnn Staatsr. 111 -200 ft ; 
J Maiquardt, PrlratUben 7ft , G D. C'liaae, llatr. Stud. 1897, 
101 ft., W. Schulze, Xivr iirsch lot higenmnnen (1904), K. Meistci, 
Altitalische tind rum. Etffrnnamcn (1916); IJ. l.loci , Ihe rfim. Nnmen- 
gebunq (1937), E Pulgram, Harr. Stud 1948, 1 f» 1 ft , A. Panentc. 
Emertta 19-ig, *47 ft- ; K. Syme, Hut. 1958, 172 ft , H PeteiMeii, 
TAP A 1 962, 347 IT ; 1. Kujanro, Latin Cognomina (1965) 

T.J.C. 

NAMES, THEOPHORIC PERSONAL (Greek). 
In all times and places, probably, a majority of Greeks 
bore names derived From vocabulary words. Distinct 
from these, personal names derived from names of denies, 
though a minority, make up the largest unified class of 
personal names. Usually conscious of the meanings of 
names, the Cheeks discriminated among thcophoncs. 
Not only did they exclude deities of ill-omen, suih as 
Ploutun, but also deities of insufficient dignity, such as 
Kourotrophos — although in Athens she received more 
sacrifices than any other deity. Thcophonc names were 
of two principal kinds, adjectival such as dim-dmor, 
verbal such as or diQycVijt. Here too there 

was discrimination: it was all right to he Poscidon-like 
(IJoatibiovicu:), but no one w T as # JVooeirioytVr7c, because his 
mythological sons were an uncouth lot. Again, it was 
proper, and common, to be d 17/27777)10^, but never 
*Jripr)Tpi 6 bajpt)<;. A boy could be named after a goddess, 
even Aprefiibiopu^, or a girl after a god. 

So many Athenians arc known to us by name that the 
statistics arc substantial. Down to ^03/2 H.C’., only 6 5 per 
cent had tlicophonc names; from 403/2 to 30/29 H.c., 
out of lb, 000 names, 15-6 per cent arc thcophonc; and 
under the Hornan Empire, down tr> A.n. c. 8oo, as many 
as 30 0 per cent are thcophonc. These figures doubtless 
are a reflection of conservatism yielding only slowly. 
Of deities originally outsiders but admitted to Athens, 
Asklepios, 111 420 H.c*., is the chief; as the principal god 
of cures, lus cult soon became strong and perpetual. Yet 
only six Athenians are known to have been named for 
him in the fourth century b.c. (none before), again six 
only in the third century, then fifty-five in the second 
and first centuries to 30/21) H.c., but 202 under the 
Empire. Tlic first generation of great change was that 
r. 150 H.C,, when tradition weakened, foreign cults be- 
came familiar in Delos, and the ever-working tendency 
to find new names led to more exotic choices. But even 
so, no deity of foreign origin had as many persons named 
for him then as did Asklepios. Sarapis and Isis weie the 
major new Hellenistic cult, yet the names arc very modest 
in number until under the Empire Isis has 301 (Sarapis 48). 

Still as judged by personal names, no other cult 
menaced the Olympians, of whom three led the others. 
Apollo, with 11 before 403/2, then 258 down to 30/21) 
Ji.c., and thereafter 334, had perhaps normal figures. 
Zeus began w ith 55 down to 403/2, then 546 in the period 
to 30/29, hut a reduction to 258 under the Empire. What 
Zeus lost Dionysos gained: he had 13 before 403/2, then 
286 in the centuries till 30/29, but 514 under the Empire. 
It is notable that Aphrodite, with none before 403/2 and 
only 19 before 30/29, reached 383 under the Empire, of 
which 108 were ’Js/ttci^/ioSitoc (=-- fclix) et sim. 
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The same conservative forces brought it about that 
many a Christian bore a pagan theophoricname. ‘laiBatpos 
was not alone : the list of pagan theophoric names borne 
by Christians is a long one, and they continued to be 
common among Christians at least through the fourth 
century. 

History of the study E Siltig, De graecorum nomintbus theophons 
(Dins. Philol Ilalcusea, vol xx, purs i, iqii), I If. Sittig takes up the 
subject deity by deny; ruble nt end Names in -yen- and -Sw /•-: W. 
Frochnrr, ARW 1912. 380 ft Olympian and foreign deities in Athens 1 
S. Dow, liarv . Theal Rev, 1937, 216 ff., 228 f. S. D. 

NARBO, modern Narbonne. The name, which origin- 
ally denoted the hill-fort of Montlaurtis, appears in 
liecatacus ( c . 500 u.c., FGrH 54). It became the centre 
of a Celto-lbenan kingdom (coins NERONC) which was 
absorbed by the Volcae. In 1 18 the cnlotna Narbo Martins 
was founded in the plain, and Montlauies was dis- 
mantled c. 71. Caesar’s tenth legion w r as settled in the 
new town, which became the capital oi Narbonensis, 
the seat of the imperial cult and an important trading- 
centre. Enlarged by Claudius, its full title was Colonia 
Julia paterna Claudia Narbo Martins deiumanorum. 
Damaged by fire in the second century, it declined 
in prosperity, and apparently lost its position as capital 
to Nemausus. In 462 it fell finally to the Visigoths. 

C. II. Henrdict, A History of Narbo (U K.A 1941); 1’ Il^ldna, 
Z>i Ongmes de Narbonne (1937), G. F Mill, (Joins of Narbonensis 
(1930); C 1 L xii. 521 ; Grenier, Manuel n. 4K3 ff. I'. E. S 

NARCE, a Faliscan town, 3 miles south of Falerii, in the 
valley of the Trcia, a tributary of the Tiber. Remains of 
walls and fortifications are visible, but archaeological 
exploration has in the main been confined to the numerous 
cemeteries. The earliest material tomes from Iron Age 
puzzo- tombs, the latest from third-century u.c*. chamber 
tombs; it is ull in the same general tradition as that from 
the other sites in the area. See fauscans. 

Mon. Ant iv (1894), passim , K H. Dulmn, Italic Tomb- droops 
in the Umversttv Museum (Philadelphia, 1942), M VV FrctlcnWn 
and J. ti. Ward -Pcrki nit, RUSH 1957, 07 tt. D. W. K. K. 

NARCISSUS ( 1 ), in mythology, a beautiful youth, son 
of Cephisus (the Boeotian river) and Linnpe, a nvmph. 
He loved no one till he saw his own rcllcction in water 
and fell in love with that; finally he pined away, died, and 
was turned into the flower of like name. The story may 
arise from the magical danger of seeing one’s ow n linage 
in a mirror (see Frazer, GB 3 in. 94), but (Rid gives an 
explanation (his own?) of it; Narcissus was punished for 
his cruelty to Echo (q.v.). Hera had deprived her of 
normal speech because her chatter prevented the goddess 
catching Zeus at his amours with the other nymphs; she 
could only repeat what others said. She tried to make 
love to Narcissus with fragments of his own speech, but 
he repulsed her and she so wasted away with grief that 
there was nothing left of her but her voice (Ov. Met, 3. 
342 ff.). Other explanations, Paus. 9. 31. 7-8; Conon, 24. 

It. J R. 

NARCISSUS (2). As private secretary ( ab epistulis ) to 
Claudius, this freedman acquired prodigious wealth (400 
million sesterces, it was said) and exercised large political 
influence. He was even sent to the north of Gaul in 
A.n. 43 to expedite the embarkation of the expeditionary 
force to Britain and received quaestoria ornamenta in 48 
as a reward for the exposure of Messalina (q.v. 1). His 
power was afterwards eclipsed by that of Pallas und 
Agrippina, whose marriage with Claudius he had not 
favoured, and he was unsuccessful in seeking to promote 
the interests of Dritannicus. After the murder of Claudius 
in 54 he was immediately arrested and driven to suicide. 

J. P H. 


NARNIA (modern Narni ), formerly Nequinum, strongly 
placed Umbrian hill town, which Rome captured and 
converted into a Latin Colony (299 u.c.). In imperial 
times it was a flourishing murticipium on the Via Flaminia 
with a famous bridge over the Nar (Augustan: one arch 
survives). The Emperor Nerva was horn here. E. T. S. 

NARRATIO, rhetorical statement of a case (following 
the exordium ), a feature stressed as vitully important by 
Apollodorcans (see apollodorus 5) and by Quintilian 
(Inst. 4. 2). 

For three genera of narrationes . Rhetonca ad TJerenmum 1.8 12, for 
requisite brevity, perspicuity, plnusibihty, Cic. De Ur. 2. 326 ff , 
Urat. 124. 

NARSES, a Persarmenian general of Justinian, was sent 
with an army to Italy in A.l>. 538 to assist Belisarius (q.v.), 
with whom he was soon on bad terms; accordingly, 
Justinian recalled him in 539. But in 550 he was appointed 
to the supreme command in Italy, where he was brilliantly 
successful. His major victories were won at the battle of 
Taginac in 552, where he defeated the Ostrogothic king 
Totila at Rome, which he captured in the same year, and 
at the Mons Lnctarius, where he defeated and killed 
Totila’s successor Teias. He also defeated the Alamnnm, 
who had invaded Italy, at the battle of Capua, and won 
numerous lesser engagements. By 554 he had completed 
the subjugation of Italy, which he administered for the 
following thirteen years. E A T. 

NAUARCHOS (iWapxoc), admiral. The geographical 
conditions of Greek warfare, with its demand for 'amphi- 
bious’ operations, discouraged the separation of naval 
from military commands* thus, Athenian fleets were 
always commanded by strategoi (q.v.). Ntiuarihos was a 
general term for the commander of a navy, of a squadron 
however small, even of a single ship. an official title 
it appears comparatively late, the outcome of a greater 
specialization 111 certain States, mostly such as lacked an 
established naval tradition. The most important were 
Sparta (r. 430-360 n.t\), Syracuse under Dionysius 1 
and II, Ptolemaic Egypt (and piohahly Macedonia, 
Pergamum, and the Seleucid kingdom), the Achaean 
League, and Rhodes. Everywhcie (except perhaps at 
Peigcimum) the nauurchos w r as admiral-of-the-flect, with 
no colleague, his tenure varying from the single year 
(usually) of Greek republican admirals to the long com- 
mands of admit als (e.g. in Syracuse and Egypt) who 
served a monarch. 

Slrudi, RW, s v. 'NauarchoN 1 . (J. T G. 

NAUCRATIS, on the Canopic branch of the Nile, was 
a Greek ‘treaty port’ which under Saite Pharaohs became 
the chief centre of cultural relations between Greece 
and Egypt. According to Herodotus it was the sole 
emporium for Greek traders, who received concessions 
(TtpVi'T/) from Amasis. The chief of these, established 
jointly by the Ionian cities of Chios, Tc-os, Phocaea, 
Clazomenae, the Dorian Rhodes, Cnidos, Halicarnassus, 
Phasehs, and Aeolian Mytilenc, was called the Ilcllenium 
and appointed magistrates of the mart; Aegina, Samos, 
and Miletus had separate concessions. Excavations by 
Petrie and Gardner (1884—6) and Hogarth (1899, 1903) 
have produced abundant potshcids (many with dedica- 
tions to ‘the gods of the Greeks’ Hera, Apollo, and also 
Aphrodite and the Dioscuri) dating from the latter years 
of the seventh century onwards, and show that the 
history of Greek Naucratis did not begin with Amasis’ 
charter. According to Strabo Naucratis was founded by 
Milesians who, in the reign of Psammetichus, had 
founded the ‘Milesians' Fort’ near the Bolbitine mouth 
of the Nile. Sappho’s brother Charaxus travelled to 
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Naucratis on business. The city continued to flourish 
through the classical period. 

After Alexander’s conquest of Egypt, the trade of 
Naucratis passed to Alexandria; some references in the 
correspondence of Zenon suggest that there was still 
some business done there in the middle of the third 
century, and inscriptions show that buildings were 
erected under the earlier Ptolemies ; also, about the time 
of the conquest it struck the only civic silver and bronze 
coins known in Egypt. It was allowed to retain its 
Greek constitution by the Romans, and this served ns a 
model for the constitution of Antinoopolis in the reign 
of Hadrian. But there is no record of any active life there. 

Hilt bk z, Strabo, bk, 17 ; Sappho (cd. Lohcl), 2, 3. W. M. 
Minders Peine and K. A Gurdnci, A luuknitis i, 11 (18H6H). USA v 
(i8yK), 26 1 ., I). G. Hogarth, JHS 1905, 105 ff ; li. K. Fnce, ibid. 
1024, ifto fT , R. M. C’ook, ibid. 1937, 227 ff. (with references to 
cailicr litci ature). I von Hissing, 13 nil. Sue. frop] anh Alex. 1951, 
3.3 ti- ; Kiemt7. Puht (Jesch. Jlnypt 45 fT. , R. M. Cook and A. G. 
Woodhead, JISA iq«? 2, 159 H (vuse^mscriptions) , L'. Roebuck, 
Ionian Trade and C'ulunizaiion (1959), cap. 134 ff. 

V. N. U. and J. G M. 

NAUKRARIAI (vavtcpaptui, from vnvKpapos, ship’s 
captain), early local divisions of Attica; according to 
Aristotle ( Ath . Pol . 8. 3) there were twelve to each of the 
four old phylm (q v.). Originally each naucrary will have 
been responsible lor supplying arid manning one ship for 
the Athenian fleet (traditionally fifty ships strong: Jlmd 
2. 556, lldt. 6. 89); later, perhaps under the tyranny, they 
were given administrative duties, including the collection 
of taxes. According to one account C’leisthencs (q.v. 1) 
raised their number to filly, to suit his ten new phylm : 
but it is hard to see how a territorial division of Attica 
into fifty naucrai ics can have coexisted with that into the 
thirty trittyes (q v.); and Aristotle {Ath. Pol. 21. 5) says 
Cleisthcnes replaced them as administrative units by the 
demoi (q.v.). In any case their replacement for naval 
purposes by the bvulf (q.v.) and trierarchs (see 'i hier- 
archy) can hardly have been long delayed after the 
massive enlargement of the fleet begun by Themistodes 
(q.v.) ill 483. 

Each naucrary was headed by a naukraros who com- 
manded the ship it bad provided; and the forty-eight 
naukrarot formed a corporate body with prytancis (q.v.). 
Herodotus says (5. 71.2) that m the lime of Cylon (q.v.) 
these administered the State: an exaggeration, but they 
were doubtless powerful, 

Buscill-Swohncla, (ineeh. StaatdO ,(\< 1920; 11,1926), see indexes; 
Hignctt, IJist A then Const , see index; K K. Wusi, Hist 1957, 176 fT. 

A. W . G.; T. J. C. 

NAUMACHIA. The word was used for a naval battle, 
shown as a great spectacle, or for an artificial lake con- 
structed for the purpose, the best known being that 
excavated by Augustus in 2 n.c. on the right bank of the 
Tiber (near S. Cosimato), 1 ,800 feet long and 1 ,200 wide 
with an island in the middle, fed with water from a new 
aqueduct, the aqua Alsietina. Julius Caesar had been the 
first to give such an exhibition in 46 u.c., on the. left bank 
of the Tiber. Prisoners of war and condemned criminals 
did the fighting; and some famous sea fight of history 
(e.g. Salamis, the Athenians at Syracuse, Actium) was 
re-enacted. Claudius exhibited n great naumachia , with 
19,000 combatants, on the Eucinc lake in a.d. 52 (Tac. 
Ann. 12. 56 f.). Similar displays were sometimes given 
on private estates and by flooding amphitheatres (the 
Colosseum at Rome in A.D. 80 and elsewhere, as archaeo- 
logy shows, c.g. at Capua and at Nimes). 

Fried hinder li. 74 If - 1 Plainer- Ashby, s.v. J. P. B. 

NAUMACHIUS (perhaps as early as the 2nd c. a.d.), 
author of a poem on wifely dutifulness, of which Stobaeus 
(68. 5, 74. 7, 93. 23) cites portions. 


NAUPACTUS, in western (Ozolian) Locris, with an 
excellent harbour and small coastal plain cut oil from 
the interior by mountains, commands the narrowest 
entrance of the Corinthian Gulf; its least difficult land- 
contacts are with Amphissa and eastern Greece. A 
legend, probably derived fiom the name of Naupactus 
(‘ship-construction’), records that the Dorians crossed 
into the Peloponncse from Naupactus. Its value as a 
naval base was appreciated by the Athenians, who seized 
it and peopled it with exiled Messenians (456 u.c.). 
During the Peloponnesian War it was the main Athenian 
station in the west. After Sparta hud expelled the 
Messenians (399), Achaca colonized and held it, until 
Philip captured it and gave it to Aelolia (338). With 
the collapse of the Aetolian Confederacy, Naupactus lost 
its importance. 

E. T-erat, Les Locnens de I'Ouest (1952), 38 IT ; P~K, (JL 2 2. 
320 IT. ‘ N. (j. L. 1 L 

NAUPLIUS, (1) eponym of Nauplia; son of Poseidon 
and Amymone (q.v.). (2) Ills descendant (Nauplius 
1 — Proetus (q v.)— Lernus- Naubolus-Clytoneus— Nauplius 
11 , Ap. Rhod. 1. 134—8), father of Palamedes (q.v.) and 
Oeax. He was an Argonaut (Ap. Rhod. loc. cit.) and 
plays a part in two other well-known stories. Auge (see 
TliLF.l’HHS 1) was entrusted to him after her delivery to sell 
overseas ; he gave her to Teuthras, king of Teuthrama, 
who married her (Apnllod. 2. 147). He was instrumental 
in wrecking the Greek fleet on its return from Troy (Ins 
namesake had been a wrecker also, Apollod. 2. 23 , indeed, 
the two are identical, Nustoi, quoted there), for to avenge 
the death of Palamedes lie lit false lights at Cophareus 
in Euboea (Eui. Hel. 767 ff., ii26fT., and many later 
authors). 

Wagner in Roscher’R Lexikon, s v. II J R. 

NAUSICAA, daughter of Alcinous (q.v.; Od. 6. 15 ff.). 
The night of Odysseus’ landing in Schena (see odyssfus), 
she was moved in a dream by Athena to go down to the 
washing-place at the river-mouth and wash the family 
linen with her handmaids. Having done so the next 
morning, she and her maids played ball, and a cry from 
one of them woke Odysseus. He improvised a loin-cloth 
from a branch, came out of the hollow under trees where 
he had spent the night, and appeared before the girls. 
The maids ran away, but Nausicaa, given courage by 
Athena, stood her ground. He then made known his 
wants to her and she gave him food, drink, and clothing 
and showed him the w'ay to the city, modestly directing 
him to walk the last part of the distance alone, lest the 
gossips should see them together and accuse her of 
husband-hunting. This very charming episode was 
handled in the lost Nausicaa of Sophocles and a few 
other posf-Homeric works; Hellanicus, in Eustathius on 
Homer, 1796. 42 ff., says she married Telcmachus and 
had by him a son Perseptolis, an obvious next-best to 
marrying Odysseus, as Alcinous wished on their first 
meeting (Od. 7. 31 1 ff.). II. J R. 

NAUSIPHANES of Teos (b. c. 360 u.c.), Atomist, 
studied under Pyrrhon of Elis, probably while they were 
fellow soldiers in Alexander’s campaigns, and before the 
end of these campaigns established himself as a teacher 
at Teos, where E^picurus studied under him c. 324. He 
was essentially a follower of Democritus, and was the 
channel through which Democritus’ physics and theory 
of knowledge passed to Epicurus, lie departed from 
Democritus’ ethical views by insisting that the philo- 
sopher should take part in public life, and devoted himself 
largely to the exposition of a theory of rhetoric, which 
was later bitterly attacked by Philodeinus. 

Testimoma and fragments in Diels, Vorsokr . 11 2 246--50. 

W. D. R. 
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NAUTODIKAI (vaurohiKai) in the late fifth and early 
fourth centuries b.c. were Athenian officials who pre- 
sided over certain trials, primarily ones involving 
merchants. They were probably instituted in order to 
relieve other magistrates at a period when Athenian 
commercial and imperial success had increased the 
number of such trials. 

See DIKASTlilUON. 

LJ Kalirsledt, Kho 1939, 14H ff. , I- Gernet, Droit et society dans 
la Grice ancterme ( 1955 ). 09 ff D. M. M. 

NAVIES (Greek and Roman). Apart from the Homeric 
fleets, which served onlv for transport, the construction 
of navies followed closely upon the expansion of Greek 
commerce in the age of colonization. The first recorded 
sea-battle took place between Corinth and Corcyra in 
664 b.c. (Thuc. 1. 13. 4). The new commercial States 
found warships especially necessary to guard their 
coasts, to check piracy, and later to assure the free flow 
ol grain and other vital products; also, their growing 
prosperity permitted maintenance of a fleet mote easily. 
The expense, however, lemamed an impediment to 
large-scale, protracted naval operations throughout the 
Greek and Hellenistic periods, especially when mercen- 
aries replaced citizen rowers (after 400 11. u.). Until the 
Roman limp 11 c, the peace-time navy of a State consisted 
usually of a number of hulls, with rigging and oars, laid 
up in the docks of the harbour (q.\.), from which the 
galleys were launched only in case of need. Sporadic 
piracy in consequence flourished; great expeditions in 
war-time required extra construction and levies of sailors. 

The peculiarities of the ancient war galley (see naviga- 
tion) also influenced the character of naval power. 
It was impossible to keep up successfully a lengthy 
blockade, inasmuch as the galleys suffered in storms and 
lurnislied but cramped quarters to llierr crews. 'I 'bus, 
even the most heroic attempt, that of Bibulus to keep 
Caesar’s reinforcements from crossing the Adriatic 111 the 
winter of 48 u.c. (Caesar, BCw . 3 passim ), eventually 
failed. The simple construction of the warship made it 
much easier lor the so-called naval powers suddenly to 
be challenged by a State pieviously without a fleet, as by 
Sparta at various times in the Peloponnesian War (c.g. 
Thuc. 3. 26 ff.) and by Thebes under Kpamiiiundas in 
364 B.c. (Diod. 15. 78-y). The general object of naval 
strategy was to protect one’s own coust and commerce, 
to destroy the opponent’s fleet and coiiiineice, and to 
assist land invasion* by feints, transport of troops, and 
acquisition of bases. 

Eaily navies, small in number, were composed chiefly 
of pentekonters, the forty triremes of Polycrates of Samos 
(Ildt. 3. 44) forming one of the largest squadrons before 
the fifth century. The Persian Wars brought great changes. 
Fleets grew in size; the trireme (cj.v.) became the standard 
galley; naval tactics improved greatly. Athens benefited 
chiefly, under the leadership ot Them istocles, who secured 
the construction of 200 tru ernes at Athens before 480 
(see ’IHifharchy); thereafter, apart from a short period 
after the Peloponnesian War, it remained the pre- 
eminent naval power in Greece until 322, when its 
fleet of 170 galleys was destroyed at Amorgos by a 
Macedonian fleet ol 240 ships. 

Although navies in the Hellenistic age did not surpass 
the size of these two fleets, they entailed an immensely 
greater expense, which lay beyond the resources of the 
small States. The standard vessel was now the quin- 
quereme (q.v.), with a crew twice as large as that of the 
trireme, and after the time of Alexander even larger 
vessels were built. Throughout this period Macedonia 
generally held the Aegean and Egypt the rest of the 
eastern Mediterranean, hut the balance of naval power 
shifted frequently. By 188 11. c. all had yielded to Rome. 


Although Rome had possessed some previous naval 
organization ( see duoviri navales), its first great naval 
effort came in the First Punic War, during most of which 
the Romans maintained a fleet of over 200 quinqueremes. 
Unskilled in naval warfare, they relied upon their 
soldiery and used hoarding tactics exclusively; ships were 
built in heavy fashion, the number of marines, small on 
Greek vessels, was increased, and the corvus , a grapnel, 
was extensively used (Polyb. 1. 20 ff.). The classical 
tactics of manuiuvre, with the dtekplus (q.v.), steadily 
gave way as the Romans overcame first Carthage, the 
chief naval power in the western Mediterranean, and 
then the Hellenistic States. 

After 1(17 b.c. Rome permitted her fleets to decay 
and, in emergencies, conscripted ships and crews from 
her Greek allies. In the civil wars the contestants again 
built up huge squadrons, which were merged at last into 
the fleets of Antony and Qctavian. To the campaign of 
Actmm the former brought 500 warships and the latter 
400. After his victory Octavian organized part of these 
into the first permanent licet the Mediterranean had 
known (Tac. Ann. 4. 5). Based on Misenum and Ravenna, 
with auxiliary squadrons off Svriu, Egypt, and Maure- 
tania, and on the Black Sea, Rhine, Danube, and English 
Channel, the Roman imperial navy eradicated Medi- 
terranean piracy for the first and last time previous to 
the nineteenth century. During the thud and fourth 
centuries tins navy vanished, but the Byzantine navy m 
part perpetuated the Gtaeco-Roman naval tradition. 

ANCIENT SnuH< vs. Thucydides (1 13 fl ) and lluiudoliifi (l»ks. 

6 11.) reveal must clt’arly the imiuie ot ancient navies. 

Modpkn ] .TT1.RA1 1'lUi. I’ W . C’liiik, The Influent e of Sea-power 
on the History of the Roman Repnbln (US \ 1915); J Krumaycr 
and (i. Veith Htrruesen und Knepjuhninn der (aiechen und Romer 
1 1 yiS) ; F Millner. RW, k.v. ‘Scckncjj’; li. A. Ol mci t»d, 1‘iracy t n the 
Ancient World (1924), \\ _ I.. Hodjjeis, Greek and Roman Naval 
Warfare (USA 1037); C. G Sum, The Roman Imperial Navy 
(U S A lQfto), W W Turn, Hellenistic Military and Nat al Deiefnp- 
tnents (1930); J 11. Thiel. Studits on the History of Roman Sea-power 
in Republit an Times (Amsterdam, 1946) and flat. < v of Roman Sea- 
pouier before the Second Ihnac War (Ainstcidam, 1954). (J. (_. S. 

NAVIGATION. The Mediterranean, tideless, broken 
by numerous peninsulas and islands, calm in summci, 
lias alw r ays furnished encouragement to the seafarer, and 
to none more than the Greeks, whose experience became 
the basis of Graeco-Roman naval knowledge. The 
progress of navigation, however, was impeded hy the 
lack of instruments for determining direction and 
distance, such as the compass, sextant, and log. Ships, 
also, were generally small, and, although they could sail 
within a few points of the wind, theii sails, tackle, and 
steering apparatus were deficient. 

The season of sailing was accordingly limited to 
the months when visibility was good and the sea mild; 
when storrn clouds veiled the stars, the sailor sought the 
shore or some harbour. Hesiod (Op. 663 ff.) would 
restrict navigation to fifty days in midsummer, and usual 
practice placed its limits at March and October. As 
confidence and experience grew, and ships (q.v.) increased 
in size and stability, the period of sailing could he ex- 
tended. Martial (fi. 80) mentions Egyptian roses at Rome 
in winter, and uther evidence from the Roman Empire 
(e.g. Tae. Ann. 12. 43) indicates some seafaring in 
winter by the more hardy travellers. 

Although the Romans themselves were not seafarers, 
the Roman Empire marked the height of ancient 
navigation. The scourge of piracy was eliminated; 
traffic hy sea increased enormously. Ships, moreover, 
tended to stand further out from land. As late as 400 B.c. 
the route from Greece to the west lay by Corcyra and 
thence to Italy; in like manner, the importance of Rhodes 
in the Hellenistic period was partly the result of its key 
situation on the route from Egypt and Syria to the 
Aegean via Cyprus and Caria. Under the Empire, 
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travellers to the east usually went straight to Alexandria 
from Puteoli, rather than cross Macedonia as under the 
Republic (Philo, In Flacc. 5. 26-7). Alexandrian mer- 
chants at this time, after the discovery of the monsoon 
winds, voyaged directly to India, but Mediterranean craft 
never sailed regularly about Spain to Gaul and Britain. 

The speed of vessels did not rise greatly in the 
ancient world. The average speed for cargo ships was 
approximately three to four knots; voyages of eight days 
from Puteoli to Alexandria and of six days from Gades 
to Ostia were records (Pliny, HN 19. 3-4). Seasonal 
winds were often employed, as by the Alexandrian 
grain fleet under the Empire, which sailed to Puteoli m 
June and caught the ctesian winds back to Alexandria 
in August. Systematic descriptions of coasts ( Penplus ) 
appeared in the Hellenistic Age, a period in which 
physical aids to navigation such as harbours (q.v.) and 
lighthouses (q.v.) were constructed. This work continued 
under the Roman Empire. 

Acts xx\ li-xxvm ; Lucian, The Ship. L. Casusnn, The Anctent 
Mariners (L S.A. igs')); A Koster, Das antthe Seetvesen (1923); 
H. J Rose, The Mediterranean in the Ancient MW/// (1933). J 1 Mil- 
ler, The Spire 'Trade oj the Homan Empire (igf>y). C. Cr. S. 

NAXOS (i), the largest and most fertile of the Cyclades 
(q.v.), famous for its wine and worship of Dionysus. 
Tradition represents Cumins, Thracians, and Cretans as 
its early inhabitants. It had an important Late Mycenaean 
settlement. In the nrchaic period it was important as a 
source of white marble and of the emery with which it 
could be worked. Its artists pl.ivcd a leading role in the 
development of early monumental sculptuie and archi- 
tecture ('Ionic* order) m Greece. Naxos was mistress of 
the Cyclades in the late sixth century under the tyrant 
Lygdanus. For its concern with the Ionian revolt the 
city was sacked by the Persians m 490 n.c. After the 
Pei sian wars Naxos joined the Delian League, was 
the first to revolt (Time. 1. 98), and became tributary to 
Athens, and a elerueby was established about 450. As a 
member of the second Athenian League, the island again 
revolted without success. In the thud century Naxos 
was a member of the Islanders’ League; subsequently 
it was of little importance. 

I 1 - K, 07 , iv C V (cl), /O’ mi 5, Weller, Ath. Mitt. 192.1 17 f , 
Casson, ii.S -I n^o, 21 i W \ L. 

NAXOS (2), on what is now Onpo Schisu, by (Jiardini, 
was the fust Greek colony in Sicily (735 n.c.*.). Founded 
by the C’liali ldians under Thuclcs, its sanctuary of Apollo 
Aichegetes was pai Ocularly venerated by the Sireliot 
Greeks. Chiefly important as colonizer of Lcontini and 
Catanu (qq.v.), it was not in itself a powerful city. Cap- 
tured by Hippocrates (r|.v. t) t . 495/4 H-t’., !t formed part 
of the empire of Gclon and Hieron (who in 476 tried to 
‘doncize* it). After () 1 it was in opposition to Syracuse, 
allied with Lcontini (427) and Athens (41s). In 403 
Dionysius I (q.v.) cnptuicd and destroyed it. Though the 
site was not wholly deserted, the city was effectively 
replaced by Tauromcnium (q.v.). 

JlOard, liihl tnpngr. 77 f , Dunli.iliin, Western Greek i, recent 
trxrnvaiion ol ai chair walls mid cum turn y of 4 jili indite, I 1 JVlutfatli. 
BoUetUno d'Ar.'e 10(14, 140 H . with rcls ; coinage, H A 1 ‘idin, The 
A lunzen der ssziluchen Stadt Naxos (1944). A. G. W. 

NEANTHES of Cyzieus (3rd c. n.c.), historian, pupil of 
Philiscus of Miletus. His extensive writings included a 
Hellenica ('EXX^vuen) in at least six books, annals of 
Cyzieus in two works ( Td Kara ndXiv p.vOiK(i for the legend- 
ary period and *Qpoi Kv^iktj vtov for historical times), and 
a series of hiographies n j 5 d£a w drS/idh') notable for 

the first recorded literary-’ treatment of the life of Timon 
the misanthrope. His reliability for accurate knowledge is 
small. The history of Attalus I of Pergamum, 241-197 


B.C. (Td rrcpl BrraXov), usually ascribed to him, is by a 
younger Neanthes. 

FGrH u A. 84 and 11 H 171. Ci. L. B. 

NEAPOLIS, modern Naples , was founded in fertile 
territory by Cumae c . 600 B.C. Its early history being 
unknown, ancient authors invented the tale that its 
original name was Parthcnope. Neapolis became the 
chief Greek centre of Campania (c. 425) and received 
refugees from Cumae (q.v.) into its suburb Palae(o)polis. 
In 327 the anti-Roman policies of these Palaenpolitans 
constrained Rome to capture Neapolis. Palacpohs 
disappeared; Neapolis became a favoured allied State 
that furnished Rome naval help and repulsed Pyrrhus 
and Hannibal. In republican times Puteoli outstripped 
Neapolis, hut by Cicero’s day, despite a treacherous 
massacre of its inhabitants in 82 (App. BCiv. 1. 89), 
Neapolis was a flourishing mumripium where Virgil and 
others, seeking beauty or Hellenic culture, sojourned. 
Subsequently Neapolis became a colonia but retained its 
Greek institutions and language until the late Empire. 
In the Gothic Wars it suffered severely (Procop. Goth . 

1 and 3), hut w r as always important. Here Statius was 
born and Romulus Augustulus, last Western Emperor, 
virtually imprisoned. 

StrnlKj 5. 24(1; Livy 8. 22 f ; 35 16 A. Sunibon, Mommies antiques 
de T Italic 1 (1003), 171, 283, Herald, JJibl lopunr . 71 , JVl. A. 
Napoli, Napoli greio-romuna (1959). E. T. S. 

NEARCHUS (1), potter and vase-painter, in Athens. 
Known from four signatures on small black-figure vases 
and one on a black-figure plaque of about 550 n.c. and 
dedication ol Antenor Korc (about 530). His sons TIeson 
and ICrgoteles signed ‘little master’ cups. 

<7 M A. Hirhrer, AJAnh. 1032, 272; A. Rumpf, Sukomdes 
(1937). 19. HcazUrv. ABV 82 T li L W. 

NEARCHUS (2) of Crete, Alexander’s friend, com- 
manded the fleet which circumnavigated the coast from 
the Indus to the Tigris. His honest and trustworthy 
chronicle, written before 312 b.c., was not a history of 
Alexander, but gave an account of India, which Strabo 
and Arrian used, and of his voyage, which is reproduced 
in Arrian’s Intiike. After the death of Alexander Ncarchus 
played a subordinate part under Antigonus 1 and 
Demetrius I. He was probably killed at the battle of 
Gaza (312 n.c.). 

See A 1 tXAMH.H (j), Ancient Sources, nd Reunion, Lost Histories, 
d> 5 VN.W.T. 

NECHEPSO, titular author with Petosiris of a com- 
prehensive astrological work, the basis of the later 
astrology- He probably invented the astrological signi- 
ficance of the signs of the zodiac, as well as making many 
other innovations. ‘Nechepso and Petosiris' may have 
been the pseudonym of a single author, and his date 
may be placed c. 1 50-125 n.c. 

hd. E. Ries»9. Philol. Suppl. 6 (1S91-3), 325 ff. W. D. R. 

NELEUS (NtjXcvs) and PELIAS ( JhXias ) in mythology, 
sons of Tyro, daughter of Snlrnoncus (q.v.) hy Poseidon ; 
he approached her in the shape of the river-god Empeus, 
whom she loved ( Od . 11. 235 ff.). Here (237) she is 
apparently already married to Cretheus (for the relation- 
ships see aeolus 2); later, us in ApolJodoms (1. 90), he is 
her guardian. Apollodorus also says that she exposed the 
children, who were picked up hy a horse-herder. Tyro 
was ill-used by Sidero, her stepmother, till her sons 
grew up, recognized her, and pursued Sidero into a 
temple of Hera, where Pelias killed her at the altar. For 
the rest of his story see jason, medea. Neleus married 
Chlons, daughter of Amphion of Orchomcnus (Od. 11. 
281 ff.), who bore Nestor and other sons, also Pcro, cf. 
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MELAMPUs ( i ). But IleracleB attacked Pylos, Neleus’ king- 
doni, because Neleus would not purify him from the 
blood-guilt of Tphitus (II. n. 690 ff., Hes. fr. 14!?. 
Rzach; schol. 11 . 2. 336), and killed all his sons save 
Nestor (q.v. 1). His own death is variously told, sec 
Weizsiicker in Roscher’s Lexikott 111. 110. H J. R. 

NEMAUSUS, town in Gallia Narbonensis (modern 
Nimes ), originally a Celtic settlement, capital of the 
Volcae Arecomici. Tt was probably a coloma Latina by 
28 b.c. and the seat of an important mint. In 16 H.c. it was 
laid out with walls enclosing c. 550 acres. Very important 
remains of public buildings exist: amphitheatre, precinct 
of Dens Nemausus, and a temple erected by Agrippa (16 
1J.C.) and rededicated to C. and L. Caesar (the ‘Maison 
Carr6e’). The Pont-du-Gard forms part of its aqueduct. 
Perhaps in the second century it became the capital of 
Narbonensis. 

Grenier, Manuel in 143 ff. (aeneral), 393 ft. (temple), (niff, 
(amphithcutre), iv 8b ff. (nqueduct), 493 ff. (pircinct ol NemauRus); 
I‘ VillinRhoff, Rom Kolonisatinn (ic;S2), 101 IT , K Neumann, 
(Jucllbestrk von Ntmes (1937); A. C. baity, limits sur la Maison 
Carrie de Nfrncs (i960). (J. E S. 

NEMEA was an open valley on the north borders of 
the Argolid, in the territory of Cleonac It was the scene 
of Heracles’ encounter with the lion, and of the Nemenn 
Games (q.v.). The fourth- century temple of Zeus, the 
great altar, palaestra, and gymnasium have been excavated. 
Nemea is also the name of the 1 iver flowing north and 
forming the boundary of Corinth and Sicyon, the scene 
of the first battle of the Corinthian War (394; Xen. Iltll. 

4.2.13 ft.). 

C. W. Rlrjfcn, 'Excavations at Nrmni’, Art and Anhaeologv 1925, 
I7S ff- . AJ Arch. 1927. 421 11 , N C'lemmenRcn and U. Vnllmi, 'l.c 
Temple de Zeus is Ndnuie', BCH 1925, 1 ff. T. J U. 

NEMEAN GAMES, Till-., according to one legend 
were founded by Adrastus of Argos, when he led the 
Seven against Thebes; according to another by Heracles 
after he bad slain the Nemean lion: but we know little of 
them until 573 b.c., when they became a Panhellenic 
festival. They were held in the sanctuary of Nemean Zeus 
(see nemea), and were at first managed by the people of 
Cleonac, afterwards by Argos. The games were conducted 
on the same lines as those at Olympia, the prize was a 
crown of wild celery, and they took place every second 
and fourth year in each Olympiad. J-. A. W. 

NEMESIANUS, Marcus Auitn ins Olymfius, from 
Carthage, late in the third century a.d. composed four 
pastorals (long ascribed to Calpurnius (1), q.v.), and an 
incomplete didactic poem in 325 verses on the chase. 
But he also distinguished himself in poetic contests nnd 
meditated an epic on the deeds of the imperial brothers 
Numerianus and Carinus (S.H.A. Cams, Numeriati. et 
Carinus, 11; Cyit. 63-78). His Cynegetiea is best dated 
between the death of the Emperor Cams, 283, and that of 
Numerianus, 284. It seems to refer to his pastorals as 
lighter productions which had preceded (58-62). 

Works (i) Eclogae : these four short poems, 319 
lines in all, show the influence of Virgil and Calpurnius. 
In I the shepherd Timetas’ threnody on Mehbocus 
recalls the praises of Daphnis in Verg. Eel. 5; m III the 
song demanded from Pan is a parallel to that of Silenus 
in Verg. Eel. 6. IV (62-72) borrows magical ideas which 
Virgil in Eel. 8 drew from Theocritus : here too, Nemesia- 
nus restores the pleasant music of the refrain which was 
part of the Theocntenn tradition in Virgil. His diction 
and metre gain by his Virgilian imitations, though his 
period accounts for shortenings like laudandd, devatiii, 
exereetd (Eel. 2. 80, Cyn. 83, 187). From Calpurnius he 
borrows freely, especially in eclogue III. 


(2) Cynegetlca: 102 lines are introductory; then, 
departing from the order in Grattius (whom he probably 
had read), he devotes 223 lines to indispensable pre- 
liminaries for hunting — dogs (rearing, training, diseases, 
breeds), horses, nets, and traps. The poem breaks off 
on the verge of the chase — ‘uenemur dum mane 
nouum’. 

(3) De Aucupio. Two fragments on birdcatching 
(28 hexameters) are ascribed to Ncmesianus. 

His style, though unoriginal, is agreeable. He at least 
declares his independence of mythology (Cyn. 1 5-47) and 
certain notes of enthusiasm m him lend colour to the 
almost conventional claim to be breaking new ground 
(8-14) in his didactic poem; while in his feeling for 
pastoral environment there are suggestions of the open 
air in spite of his book -borrowings. He is rather less 
inclined to lose himself in details of the essentials for the 
chase than Grattius is. See pastoral poetry, Latin, § 5. 

Texts (cj) Ecloffueii: E. Dachrcns, PLM iii; II Schcnkl (w. 
C’alp Sic., 1885) and in Pobt^uie’s GPL (1905), C. II. Kccnc (w. 
Culp Sir., inrrod., comm ; 1887); C\ Giarratano (w. Culp. Sic.; 
iqio), Turin ( 1 ‘aravia, IQ24 and 1939); Duff, Minor La t Poets 

(b) Cynegetlca: Ii Huehiens, PJ.Alui , J I* Postsale, C7 J L(igoO; 
D. Mamn (w cnmimnt ; ll.S.A. 1917), Dull, Minor I. at. Poets-, 
I*, van de Wocstnnc (1937). 

SrtUAL SinniKs M ilaupt, Opusc 1. 358ft M. Fictfl, Des 
Grattius Cynegetlca; seme l r or ganger u. seine Nachfolger (1890) 
lurgues that N. borrowed Ircirn G - supported by Enk (ed. Grattius), 
opposed by Curcio (ed Grattius)], 1 J . Monceaux, Les Afntaim 
itude sur la litter, lutine d’ Ajrtque (189^), J. Huluiux, Les Themes 
bueohques dans la poesie lattne (1930), II l.uiselh, ‘ J 1 pioomin del 
t.ynegcticon d U.impio Nemesiano’, Stud. Lai 73 ff 

J W D. 

NEMESIS (1). One of the most puzzling of Greek 
goddesses, owing to the wide divergence between her 
mythology and her position in cult and morals. 1 ler 
best-known shrine was at Rhamnus in Attica, where she 
appears to have been a deity of the type ol Artemis (q.v. ; 
see Farnell, Cults 11 . 488 ft.). Zeus pursued her amorously, 
and to avoid him she took all maiinei of non-human 
forms, especially those of fish (Cypria, frs 6 and 7 Allen). 
Finally (Apollod. 3. 127, continuing what seems to be 
the same story) she changed into a goose, lie into a swan, 
and so she laid the egg which a shcphcid found and gu\c 
to Led a (q.v ). This is the sort of story which might be 
told of almost any minor goddess or nymph. The fact 
that in Smyrna (Paus. 9. 35. 6) there were &tatucs of the 
Charites in her temple, of old workmanship ascribed to 
Bupalus, would suggest that there at least she had some- 
thing to do with the fertility of the soil. 

Ilut in the vast majority of eases she is nothing hut 
retribution or righteous indignation, particularly that of 
the gods at human presumption, personified. This 
identification extends to her Attic cult, cf. Catull. 66. 71 
(64. 395 seems to make her a war-goddess, but he may 
mean that she appeared to rouse men fighting in a good 
cause); and a local worship in Bocotia, apparently of 
Nemesis Adrasteia, was said to have been founded by 
Adrastus (q.v.), because of the resentment he fell against 
the Thebans (Antimachus, fr. 53 Wyss). Adrasteia is 
certainly the ‘uncscapable’ power before which all must 
bow (TTfioaicuveiv tt/v ASpaorcinv, Aeseh. PV 936, PI. 
Pap- 451 a). But she in turn is, or is identified with, a 
goddess of the Phrygian Ida, associated with the Dactyli 
(Phoroms in schol. Ap. Rhod. 1. 1129^ see idaean dac- 
tyls). Possibly in this case some accidental resemblance 
of a foreign to a Greek word has come into play ; Nemesis 
of Rhamnus may have been originally the goddess who 
deals or distributes, vep.fi, appropriate gifts to her wor- 
shippers, and was afterwards made abstract, a process 
like that w hich Fors Fortuna (q.v.) seems to have under- 
gone. It does not appear that her statue, for which see 
Rossbach in Roschcr’s Lexikon iii. 153—4 (see the whole 
art. for good discussion and literature and cf. Ilerter in 
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PW % s.v.), had the characteristic pose of later representa- 
tions of her (see Volkrnann in ARW 26. 296 ft’., 31. 57 IT. 
for this and other points), which are shown spitting into 
the breast- fold of her robe (cf. Theoc. 6. 39). For her 
later developments m cult and literature, which last to 
the days of Theodosius, see Kossbach. 11. J. R. 

NEMESIS (2) succeeded ‘Delia’ in the affections of 
Tibullus (2. 3 ‘ 5 1 J 5’ 111 ;Ov. Am. 3. 9. 3 t ; Mart. 8. 73. 7). 

NEMESIUS, ft. c. a.d. 400, bishop of Emesa in Syria, 
perhaps identical with the governor of Cappadocia to 
whom (c. 385) Gregory (q.v. 2) of Nazianzus addressed 
four letters and a protieptic poem inviting him to be- 
come a Christian. His essay in Christian Platonism, On 
the Nature 0/ Man, is remarkable not only for its wide 
reading in medical and philosophical sources, e.g. Galen 
and Porphyry, hut also for its Christian standpoint and 
its thesis that the spiritual life of man is conditioned by 
the body’s natural limitations. 

Fd. Mignc, pti \ 1 . 508 (T Translation and commeiitaiy by W. 
T eller (loss) J tJu,isU»i\, Putrology 3(14(10), 351 (F. II C\ 

NENIA. The derivation from vyviaro v {(Ppuyiav'] is 
given by Pollux 4. 79 [Xo] but it may be an independent 
Latin onomatopoeia. Usually ticnm means a dirge con- 
taining lamentation and praise of a deceased person 
(Diomedcs, Keil, Gramm . I. at. 1. 485 : ‘cum lamentatione’ ; 
Feslus, 158 Lindsay: ‘carmen quod in funere laudandi 
giatia cantatur ad tibiaui 1 ). It was sung to a flute acconi- 
paniment h> a hired mourner (praefica), whose assistants 
made responses (Serv. ad Aen. 6. 216) before the house 
of mourning, during the funeral procession, and heside 
the pyre. It never became a literary genre. No example 
has reached us - we have only an anapaestic parody (Sen. 
Apocol. 12). Netua is also the goddess of the dying; 
she had a temple at Rome. 

From the idea of empty repetition (cf. Plaut. Asin. S08 
and Cato ap. Gull, 18. 7. i>), it came to mean children’s 
rhymes (Hor. Episl. 1. 1. 6j), a magical litany, a senseless 
rigmarole (nugue). But it could also signify ‘end’ (Plaut. 
Pseud. 1 278) or coda (I lor. Carm. p 28. 16). In Ausnmus 
it signifies epirediurn (q.v ); in Sidornus Apolltnaris, a 
metrical epitaph. C. I' , ('• W. VV. 

NEOPHRON, of Sicyon, was said by Dicaearchus and 
in the pseudo- Aristotelian vimfivrjfiara to have written a 
Medea which was adapted hy Euripides in his play of 
that name (Argum. Fur. Med.), but the truth of this is 
very doubtful and the three extant fragments are almost 
certainly later than Euripides (see D. L. Page, Euripides, 
Medea (1938), xxx ft.). The Suda says that he wrote 120 
tragedies and was the fust to introduce into his plays 
'paedagogt and the tmture of slaves’ — perhaps an infer- 
ence based on his supposed priority to Euripides; such 
priority is inconsistent with the Suda a further statement 
that he associated with Alexander the Great, wTio put 
him to death with Callisthenes (the Suda elsewhere calls 
Alexander’s victim Nearchus). 

TVF 7 W 32 . A. W. I’.-C. 

NEOPLATONISM, the revived Platonism— really a 
new synthesis of Platonic, Pythagorean, Aristotelian, and 
Stoic elements — which was the dominant philosophy of 
the pagan world from the middle of the third century 
a.d. down to the closing of the pagan schools hy Justinian 
in 529, and strongly influenced medieval and Renais- 
sance thought. The following phases may be distin- 
guished in its history, (i) A long period of preparation, 
extending from the time of Antiochus (d. e. 68 b.c.) 
and Posidonius (d. e. 50 B.c.) down to that of Plotinus, 
during which we can trace the movement towards a 


comprehensive synthesis. In the work of such second- 
century writers as the Neopythagorean Numcnius and 
the Middle Platonist Albums (q.v. 1) there is much 
that foreshadows Plotimaji Neoplatonism. (2) The oral 
teaching of Ammonius Saccas at Alexandria (early 
3rd c.), of Plotinus at Rome (244/5-269/70), and of 
Plotinus’ immediate pupils Porphyry and Amclius. 
Plotinus’ Knneads (published posthumously, c. 300-5) 
gave Neoplatonism its abiding shape, and are incom- 
parably its most important philosophical product. See 
PLOTINUS, PORPHYRY. (3) The period of diflusion m 
the fourth century when Neoplatonism becomes the 
fashionable creed of the pagan reaction, with its chief 
teaching centres in Syria and later at Pcrgamum, while 
it also begins to influence Christian thought through 
Gregory of Nyssa and Augustine. To this period belong 
Iamhlichus (q.v. 2); Sallustius, author of the De dtis 
et mundu , a curious popular handbook of Neoplatonic 
religion (ed. and transl. A. D. Nock, 1926); Eunapius, 
who made out of the lives of ins Neoplatonic teachers 
a pagan hagiology ( Vitae Suphxstarum, ed. and transl. 
W. C. Wright, Loeb, 1922); and the Latin Neoplatonists 
Calcidius (Commentary on Plato's Timaeus, ed. Wuszink, 
1962), Manus Victorinus, and Macrobius (q.v.). (4) The 
Athenian School (Synanus, Proclus, Simplicius, etc.) 
and the Alexandrian (Hypatia, Syncs ms, Olympiodoms, 
etc.), belonging mainly to the fifth and sixth centuries, 
fall outside the limits of date of this dictionary; as does 
the survival of Neoplatonism in writers like ‘Dionysius 
the Areopagite’ and John the Scot, and its revival by 
Psellus at Byzantium in the eleventh century and by 
Pico and others at the Renaissance. 

CifcNrRAi-. T. YVhittiikri , The Neoplatmmts 7 (iyi8), J GcfTckrn, 
Her Ausgang dts gnechisrh-rotnisrhrn tin dev turns 1 ( 1 yjy) ; Zrller, 
Vhtl d. Lmt.* 111. 2, A. H. AinvUrong, An Introduction to Ancient 
Philosophy* (iy57). See also bibliography lo PLOiINl'b, rniii'HVHY, 
Iamhlichus. Selections E. R. Dodds, Select Passages illustrating 
Neo platonism (text ly 24, transl. 1423), C. J de Vogel, (ire fit Philo- 
sophy 111 (1059) 

Ohicjins W. Theiler, Die Varbereitung des Neuplatornsmus (ly^o) ; 
R K. Witt, Alhinus and the History of Middle Platonism (iyi7), l 1 . 
Merlan, From Platonism to Neoplatonism* (iyOo), ‘JLcs Sources de 
IMolin', Hntretiem Hardt v 

DlM-liMON W r Thnler, Porphyrins und Augustin (1933) ; I*. Henry, 
Plotm it l’ Occident (1934): I* Couicellc, Le s Leltres grecqties en 
Oct ident ( 1 04 3 ). E U. D. 

NEOPTOLEMUS (i), in mythology, son of Achilles 
and Deidamcia; see achilles. After his father’s death he 
was sent for to Troy hy the Greeks, because Ins presence 
was one of the necessary conditions for taking the city 
(Soph. Phil. 1 1 4 f . , 345 ft.), Odysseus acting as messenger 
( Od . 11. 508-9; Soph. ibid. 344 adds Phoenix). Arrived 
there, he showed himself a notable warrior and wise 
counsellor {Od. ibid.), killing among others Eurypylus, 
son of Telcphus. lie was one of the chosen party who 
manned the Wooden Horse, and came through that and 
the other dangers of the war unharmed. So far Homer 
(Sophocles’ details presumably are from some cyclic 
epic, however); later authors do little more than enlarge 
and embroider. After the war, Homer says no more of 
him than that he returned safely and Menclaus sent 
Hernuone to be married to him (Od. 3. 188-9; 4. 5 fT.). 
For the sequel of this marriage see hehistiune. There is, 
however, a curious double version of the story of his 
visit to Delphi, which has left its mark on Pindar, In 
the sixth Paean it is said (looff.) that Ncoptolemus, 
having been fetched from Scyros and taken Troy, 
incurred the wrath of Apollo by killing Pimm at the 
altar of Zeus Ilerccius (cf. Verg. Aen. 2. 513 ft.); the god 
therefore swore that he should never reach home. Con- 
sequently, he was killed at Delphi in a dispute with ‘the 
servants’. (Elsewhere it is explained that this arose from 
the local practice of the priests of seizing their portion 
from the sacrifice.) This seems to have given much offence 
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in Acgina; therefore in Nem. 7. 33 ff. Pindar retold the 
tale with a different emphasis. Neoptolemus did go to 
Delphi and was killed there in a quarrel; but he went 
with the best of intentions (for details see Parnell's com- 
mentary), and the ultimate reason of his death was that 
one of the Aeacidae must needs enjoy heroic honours at 
that spot. He never returned to Scyros or Phthia, but, 
being driven by winds off his course, made his way to 
the Molosstan territory, the kings of which country 
claimed descent from him through his son by Andro- 
mache (q.v.), Molossus; hence the name Pyrrhus borne 
by the most famous of them, that being the alternative 
name of Neoptolemus (e.g. Cypria , fr. 14 Allen, which 
says Pyrrhus was his original name; Neoptolemus means 
‘young warrior’). Hi9 cult at Delphi is a historical fact, 
but it practically dates from the Gaulish invasion, ac- 
cording to Pausanias (1. 4. 4); earlier than that his tornb 
had been held m no honour, but it was thought that he 
had been seen fighting alongside the Hyperborean heroes 
against the attackers. 

Neoptolemus is shown on archaic or classical vases 
leaving Scyros, receiving his lather’s arms from Odysseus, 
and especially as the centre of the Iliupersis, killing 
Priam and Astyanax ; also sacrificing Polyxena on Achilles’ 
tomb (Brommcr, Vasenlisten z , 29H f., 313, 323, 331 ff.). 

See the larger dictionaries b.v, ; Faniell, Hern-Cults, in ff ; J. E. 
Fon ten rose, The Cult and Myth of ]*yrrhos at Delphi (i960) 

H. J. K.; C. M. R. 

NEOPTOLEMUS (2) of Panum (3rd c. b.c. ; earlier 
than Aristophanes of Byzantium, probably later than 
Eratosthenes), Greek writer. His works included poems, 
literary criticism and philological treatises. His views on 
poetry, known to us through a summary by Philodcmus, 
are said by Porpbynon to have been adopted in essentials 
by Horace in the Ars Poelita. See also glossa, GREEK ; 
LITERARY CRITICISM IN ANTIQUITY, §8 . 

A. Roslagni, Arte poetica di Oraz/o (iqio); C. O. Dunk. Horace 
on Poetry (1963). J- D. D.; K. J. D. 

NEOPYTHAGOREANISM, the revived Pythagorean 
school, or rather direction of thought, which appeared 
at Home and Alexandria 111 the first century 11.C. and 
persisted until it was merged in Neoplatonism. It com- 
bined in varying proportions a small amount of early 
Pythagorean tradition with elements deiived from 
Platonic, Peripatetic, and Stoic sources, the whole being 
accommodated to contemporary religious tendencies. 
Neopythagorenn writers appear to have been interested 
mainly in theological speculation, in the symbolism of 
numbers, and in glorifying Pythagoras as the founder of 
a way of life and author of a religious revelation. There 
is little trace of a systematic body of philosophical 
doctrine held in common by them: some of them were 
Stoicizing monists, others Platomzing dualists. The 
historical importance of Ncopythagoreanism lies chiefly 
in the influence which it exercised (n) on Neoplatonism, 
especially in the post-Plotinian period; ( b ) on Jewish 
thought through Philo and Christian thought through 
Clement of Alexandria. For individual Neopythago- 
reans see nigidius figulus, Apollonius (12) of tyana, 
NUMENIUS. 

( a ) Ancient Sources Alexander I’olvhistor (r. 80 R r.) ap. Diog. 
Lacrl 8 24 (I (cf. M. Wellmnnn, Hermes 1919, and A.-J. Festugifere, 
Rer\ fit. Grec. 1945); iwo accounts in Sext Fmp. 10. 261 ff. (lMatomz- 
ing), 281 IF. (Stoicizing); Fhotms cod. 249 (cf O Immisch, Sitz. 
Held Ah. 1919)5 ‘Ocellus Lueanus’, cd. R. Harder with Germ, 
comm. (1026): fragments of Nigidius, A. Swoboda (1889), of Nu- 
merous. K. A. LeemanH (1937); of other Neopythagoreans, Mullach, 
Fragm. Phil. Grate. 

(b) Mohern Discussion. Zeller in 2 4 ; A. Sehmekel, Philosophia 

der mittlercn Stoo (1892), 403 ff . ; A. Drlattc, fitudes sur la littfrature 
pythagoriamne (1Q15); E\ Cumont, Rechcrches tur It symbohsme 
funtraire des Remains (1942). F. R. D. 


NEPET(E), the modern Nepi, a small but strategically 
important town, 25 miles north-west of Rome, situated 
on the edge of the territory of the Fahscans (q.v.) and 
together with Sutnum (q.v.) controlling the road through 
the Ciminian forest into central Etruria, os well as the 
direct route to southern Umbria, later the Via Amcrina. 
After the conquest of Vcii in 396 n.c. it fell into Roman 
hands, receiving a Latin colony either in 383 (Livy 6. 21. 
4) or in 373 (Veil. Pat. 1. 14. 2). Created a municipium 
after the Social War, it was modestly prosperous under 
the Empire. In late antiquity (Procop. Goth. 4. 35) it 
became once more of strategic importance, a role which 
it retained throughout the Middle Ages. 

Not. Sr ai' 1910 and iqi8; M. W Fredcriksen and J D. Ward- 
Perkins, PBSR 1957, 89 fi. J. U. W.-P. 


NEPOS, Cornelius {PW 274) (r. 99-r. 24 b.c.), bom in 
Cisalpine Gaul, moved to Rome, but took no part in 
politics; lie was familiar with Cicero, with whom he 
exchanged letters, and with Pompomus Atticus. Catullus 
dedicated his book to Nepos in eulogistic verses. Fronto 
(Loeb 11. 168) tells us that Nepos was also a publisher. 

Works: i. l)e Viris Jllustribus , in at least sixteen books 
(Chansius, Gramm. 1. 141. 13 Kcil), dealing with 
foreigners as well as Romans. The categories of generals, 
historians, kings, poets, arc certain ; and fragments on the 
Gracchi suggest a section on orators. It was published 
before the death of Atticus, apparently in 34; before 27 
a second edition appeared, including non -Greeks and 
expanding the Attirm. Of this we have l)e Excellentibus 
Duribus Ext er arum Gentium (see Loeb Nep. 357 ff.), and 
two ‘Lives’ from Dr Historieis Lot inis, besides fragments. 

2. Lost Works : Chronica , a universal history in three 
books (C'atull. 1); Fxempla, anecdotes in at least five 
books (Cell. 6 (7). 18. 11); fuller J.ive\ of Cato (Nep. 
Cato 3. 5) and Cicero (Gell. 15. 28. 2); a work on C Geo- 
graphy, cited by Mela and Pliny. Ilis light verse (Pliny, 
Ep. 5- 3- 6) was probably never publish, d. 

Nepos was the writer of the first surviving biography 
in Latin. The idea of a parallel treatment of foreigners 
was probably taken from Varro’s Imagines. Ilis detects 
are hasty and careless composition (perhaps less marked 
in his first edition) and lack of control of his material, lie 
is mainly eulogistic, with an ethical aim, but also gives 
information about his hero’s environment. As historian 
his value is slight; he names many sources, but rarely 
used them at first hand. Ilis style is essentially plain, hut 
contains colloquial features and many archnisms, not 
used for artistic effect, but from indifferenre. His rhetorical 
training appears in attempts at adornment, neither uni- 
form nor discriminating. 


LIFT AND Works Introduction tn Commentaries and Trans- 
lations, Srhunz— Hosius 1 351 fl F. T.co, Gneth -Rom. Bwgr (igoi), 
eh 10, D. It Stuart, Epochs of Greek anil Roman Bwgr. (USA. 
1928), see index, E. M. Jcnkinson in Latin Biography (ed. T. A. 
Dorey, 1967), 1 II- _ 

Texts OCT. (Winstedt); Tcubner (Halm, Fleckciscn); O. 
Warner (Leipzig, 1922)5 E IVIalcovaii- 1 (1945)- 

CoMMtN i'ARlFS, Stave) en (p.d. liardili*, 1820), Nippe^ey-Wilte 1 * 
(1962)5 Drowning 111^0(1887). 

Tiiansj a 1 ions H Wilkinson (i8qq); F O. Winstrdt (1904); with 
Text, J. C RoUc (Loeb, 1929, with Flnrus), A. M. C lUillcmin (Hudd, 
1923). 

S IYIL AND Die I ION. TL T.upus, Sprachgebrauch des Corn. Nep. 
1876; Introdd to Nipp - Witte, and to Translations. 

J. C. H.; G. T) T. 


NEPTUNUS, Italian god of water (not of the sea, 
though his identification with Poseidon, q.v., extended 
his cult in this direction; it was then purely Greek in 
form, the exta being thrown raw into the sea, Livy 29. 
27. 5 ; it is in virtue of this capacity that the absurd 
identification of Consus with ‘Neptunus Equcstcr’, i.e. 
Poseidon Hippios, takes place, Livy 1. 9. 6). The 
etymology of his name is quite uncertain; in Etruscan 
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it is Ne 0 un(u)s. His festival is of the oldest series (Neptu- 
nalia, 23 July); we know concerning its ritual only that 
arbours, umbrae, of houghs were commonly erected 
(Festus, 519, 1 Lindsay), but it may be conjectured 
that its object was to obtain sufficient water at this hot 
and dry time of year. His cult-partner is Salacia (Gell. 
*3- 23* 2); she may be the goddess of ‘leaping’, i.e. 
springing water ( sahre ), but was identified with Amphi- 
trite as he was with Poseidon. 

For his temples see Platnei-Ashby, -jfio f ; Nash, Piet. Diet . Rome 
"■ * 2off - WiSBOwa, RK 225 tl* i L. Dclattc, Ant. Clan 1935, 
45 ff- H. J- K. 

NHRATIUS (PW 15) PRISCUS, Lucius, a consider- 
able Roman jurist of the age of Trojan and Hadrian ; bom 
at Saepinum in Samnium. He was praefectus aerarii 
Saturm, cns. suff. 07, I eg at us Augusti pro praetore of 
Pannonia, and he was at one time, we are told, thought 
of by Trajan as his successor (and see under HADRIAN). 
Neratius was, with Celsus (f].v. 3), the last head of the 
Procuhan School (see SA minus 2), and was a member 
of the consilium of Hadrian and perhaps Trajan. The 
excerpts from his writings in the Digest , which illustrate 
well the penetration ol his mind, come mainly from his 
Membranae. I lis reputation as a jurist is evidenced by the 
frequency with which his opinions arc cited by later 
jurists, and by the fact that Paulus (q.v. i) wrote a com- 
mentary ad Neratium. 

Syme, Ian l us, •jbz. II. N. 

NEREUS, an old sea god, son of Pontus and father by 
the Occanid Dons of the Nereids. He lives with the 
Nereids in the depths of the sea (II. 1. 358 ; Hes. Th. 
233 fh)i particularly in the Aegean Sea (Ap. Rhod. 4. 
771 f.). Hesiod and Pindar extol his righteousness. To 
give fair praise to an enemy's achievement is quoted as 
an advice of a sea god, presumably Nercus, by Pindar 
( Pyth . g. 94). lake other ‘Old Men of the Sea’ he has 
great wisdom and even the gift of prophecy (llor. Carm. 
1. 15). These abilities bring him into a strenuous contest 
with Heracles. Bacchvhdes (17) and Phcrecydes relate 
that Heracles had to catch Nereus unawares m order to 
learn the whereabouts of the Golden Apples. Panyassis 
(Atb. t 1. 469 d) makes Nereus give the cup of the Sun to 
Heracles. When Peleus wrestles with Thetis, Nereus, 
his future father-in-law, looks on. Later he attends the 
wedding of Peleus (Francois Vase) and brings presents. 
In his contest with Heracles Nereus transforms himself 
into fire, water, and many other shapes (Apollod. 2. 5. t 1). 
In addition to his fifty or hundred daughters, the Nereids 
(A. 13 . Nock, Melanges de VUniv Saint -Joseph. 1960-1, 
297), he is said by Lucian ( 7 rag. 87) to have educated 
Aphrodite. It is unceilam whether a small cult m 
Gythium belonged to Nereus or to some other sea god 
(Paus. 3. 21. y). The earliest representations of him in art 
go hack to the early sixth century n.r. In an Athenian 
pediment and on vases he watched Heracles fight Triton. 
As a dignified spectator Nereus is a great favourite with 
vase-painters, hut sometimes he is also shown wrestling 
with Heracles (J. Boardman, IUCS 1958, 6). The only 
inscription referring to Nereus survives on the famous 
Hellenistic flitze of Pergamum, 

Pmd. Pyth q; FCIrH 1. (I’hru-cvdes). T„ Uloch in Roscher, 
Lex., s.v ; E. Ruschor, Ath. Mitt. 1921/2, 5!) 

M. A. H., J. R. T. P. 

NERO (1) (Nero Claudius Cafsar, PW Suppl. iii, s.v. 
Domitius 29), Roman Kmperor a.d. 54-68, was born 15 
Dec. 37 of Cn. Domitiu9 Ahenobarbus (cos. a . d . 32) and 
the Younger Agrippina (q.v. 3). For the circumstances 
of his accession see Claudius (i). 

To strengthen his doubtful claim stories were spread 
of his miraculous childhood (Suet. Nero , 6; Tac. Ann. 


11. ii), and stress laid on his descent from the divine 
Augustus. In his inaugural speech he promised to rule 
‘ex praescripto Augusti’ (Tac. Ann. 13. 4). lie showed 
modesty by declining an honour with the phrase ‘cum 
meruero’, pietas by consecrating Claudius and by grati- 
tude to Agrippina (‘optima mater’), and clemency hv his 
unwillingness to sign a death-warrant- -‘quam uellein 
ncscire litteras’. His enthusiasm for art made flatterers 
hail him as Apollo. 

Between artistic son and imperious mother trouble 
was likely: Otho (q.v.) encouraged Nero to free himself. 
Agrippina retorted by sympathy for the dispossessed 
Bntanmcus (q.v.): Britanmcus was poisoned (55), and 
Agrippina went into retirement. Poppaea (q.v.), Otho’s 
ambitious wife, wishing to marry Nero, planned to 
eliminate both Agrippina and Nero’s wife Octavia. 
Though Nero preferred literary pursuits or amusement, 
there was some good legislation (Tar. Ann. 13. 51) and 
able governors — Galba, Suetonius Pauhnus, andCorbulo 
(qq.v.) — were sent to the provinces: here the credit 
should probahly be ascribed to Seneca and Burma (q.v.), 
the Prefect of the Praetorians, who apparently controlled 
serious policy. 

Rut Nero soon became his own master. In 59 he had 
Agrippina murdered, while the death of Hurrus (who 
was replaced by two Prefects, Tigelhnus, q.v., and Fae- 
nius Rufus) and the retirement of Seneca (62) left him 
uncontrolled. Octavia was divorced and murdered. Now 
Poppaea could inarry Nero: 11163 she bore him a daughter 
who lived three months. 

Nero’s emancipation meant free rein for his artistic 
passions. His enthusiasm for art and horsemanship seem 
genuine enough ; he wanted to lead Rome from gladiatorial 
shows to humancr things. He founded games: the 
Juvenalta (59), where nobles were encouraged to com- 
pete, and the Neronia (61); he opened a gymnasium , and 
distributed free oil to competitors ‘Graeca facilitate*. 
He eagerlv displayed his own powers in public, to the 
scandal of traditionalists. His voice, ‘cxigua et fusea’ 
(Suet. Nero , 20), hailed by his admirers as divine, may 
have been passable ; his poetry, modernistic and laborious, 
was probably his own, for Suetonius had seen his 
notebooks with their erasures (ibid. 52). At Naples 
his premiere brought thunderous applause from trained 
Greek hands; Greeks alone deserved to hear him, and he 
resolved on a Greek tour. 

Meanwhile his extravagance, vanity, and fear, coupled 
with sense of powei — 1 ‘negauit queinquam principum 
scisse quid sihi liceret’ (ibid. 37), made him unpopular. 
His helpers and associates were low'- born, or Greek and 
Oriental freedmen, avaricious and arrogant. The expense 
of wars in Britain and Armenia compelled him to depre- 
ciate the coinage and rob the rich. The law of rnaiestas 
(q.v.) was revived (62); wealthy nobles, Faustus Sulla, 
Rubellius Plautus, and Torquatus Silanus, were executed 
on suspicion. A fire that ruined one-halt of Rome (64) 
increased his unpopularity, as he seized the opportunity 
to build himself the colossal Domus Aurea( q.v.); rumours 
circulated that he had instigated the fire, and recited his 
own poems over the burning city, and Nero tried to make 
the Christians scapegoats (see Christianity). By the end 
of 64 all classes had good reason to hate or fear him. 

Hence a conspiracy to assassinate Nero and make 
C. Cnlpurnius Piso (q.v. 9) Emperor. The scheme w r as 
betrayed (65); Piso and his accomplices, Faenius Rufus, 
Seneca, Lucan, knights, tribunes, and soldiers were 
executed. But Nero now suspected all, and more judicial 
murders followed, including Ostorius Scapula, C. Pctro- 
nius, arbiter elegantiae, and the Stoics Thrasea Puetus 
and Barea Soranus (qq.v.). Poppaea had died in 65, and 
next year Nero married Statiha Mcssnllina (q.v. 2). In 66 
Tiridates, kneeling, received the diadem of Armenia from 
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him, hut a Jewish revolt forced him to send Mucinnus to 
govern Syria and Vespasian to pacify Judaea. Hy now 
Nero had left for Greece. The successful general Corbulo 
was ordered to meet him at Cenchreae and was forced to 
suicide, probably in Oct. 66; and two popular governors 
of the Germanics, the 'fratres Scribonii', soon met the 
same fate (Dio 63. 17). Meanwhile Nero had proclaimed 
‘Freedom for Greece’: ‘other emperors have freed cities, 
Nero alone a whole province’ {SIC ni. 814). In 67 he 
toured the country, competing (invincibly) in the great 
games, collecting works of art, and starting to dig a 
Corinth canal. Amid the buffoonery executions continued ; 
disaffection grew among the Western piovmccs and 
armies; and in Rome there was famine, perhaps because 
corn ships were being diverted to Greece. In the winter 
67/8 the freedman Hchus, who had been left in charge 
at Rome, crossed to Greece to summon Nero urgently 
home. 

He reached Rome in January. In March C. Julius 
Vindex (q.v.), governor of Lugdunensis, rose against him ; 
Galba(q.v. 1 ) in Spain declared himself ‘legatus S.P.Q.R.’, 
and in Africa Clodius (q.v. 2) Maccr revolted. The situa- 
tion might have been saved by military action, but Nero 
could only conceive fantastic schemes of revenge or of 
reducing his enemies to penitent tears hy his art (Suet. 
Nero, 43). The Praetorians, bribed by their prefect 
Nymplndius (q.v.) Sahinus to acclaim Galba, deserted 
Nero, who fled from Rome and on 9 June 68 committed 
suicide. 

A vicious ancestry and repressed childhood, followed 
by absolute power, made Nero vain, egotistic, and 
assertive. Yet his devotion to art was real. Some good 
he achieved, yet mainly where (as in the solution of the 
Armenian problem, or the rebuilding of Rome with 
wider streets) it was grandiose and involved glorilication 
of himself. Jealous lear of all eminence — noble, military, 
or literary — forced him to persecution and murder; his 
crimes alienated all, nobles, people, and soldiery, while 
his phil-I Iellenic outlook and theatrical performances 
shocked Roman sentiment. Greek longing for him is 
reflected in the mysterious belief that he would ‘return 1 ; 
for the rest the tribune’s verdict holds good — ‘odisse 
coepi, postquam parricida matns et uxoris, auriga ct 
histrio ct incendiarius extitisti’ {Ann. 15. 67). 

An* ll.N'l SOUTH F.S. Tar Ami 13-16, supplemented bv Suet Nero, 
mul 11m Cass 61 3 K. M Smallwood, Ifnrumt ills illustrating the 
l^rmnpates nf Gaius, (Jlaudius, and Nero (1Q67). 

Mom HN I.lTrHAnmi Analysis of sources K Cniceii, ‘Claudio 
e Nerone nclle stune di l J linio\ in Pracrssi Pulthci (191K), nnd A. 
MomiRhano, ‘Otwcrvazinni sulle fonti per In srotia di C'aliRola, 
Claudio, Nerolie’, Rend Line. 193.1, 11 Woiks on Nero A. 

lloetliius, ‘The Nernman “nova urbs" in Corolla Anhealogua 
1932; C I’ftSinl, Nerone ntlla stoua aneddotira e nella Irgvrula (19,23); 
(J. Schumann, Hellemstische und gneehisrhe R lemente in dvr Regierung 
Nerus (1930), M. A l.rvi, Nerone e t sum tempi (1949), !•’, A, Lepper, 
‘Some reflections on tlic “Quinquennium Nenmis” JR. S 195*7, 
95 ff. , II. H. Warmmgtun. Nero (1969). M. I*. C , G. E. F. C. 

NERO (2), Gaius Claudius (PIP 246) (cos. 207 ij.c.), 
ufter serving under Marccllus in 214 li.C., took part in the 
siege of Capua as praetor (212) and propraetor (21 1). 
After the defeat of the elder Seipios he was sent to Spain, 
where he secured the land north of the Ehro (210). He 
again served under Marccllus in Italy (209). As consul in 
207 with his former enemy M. Tavius Salmator (q.v.) he 
took up his command against Hannibal in south Italy. 
When Hasdruhal’s dispatches to Hannibal were inter- 
cepted, Nero boldly led part of his army by forced 
marches (traditionally 240 miles in six days) to join 
Livius. At the battle of Metaurus the two consuls 
defeated Hasdruhal, Nero turning the tide of battle hy 
a skilful tactical movement. Nero reported his victory 
to Hannibal hy flinging Hasdrubal’s head into his camp. 
When Nero held the censorship with Livius in 204 the 
old enmity was renewed. He probably served on the 


embassy which delivered the Senate's ultimatum to 
Philip V in 200. H. H. s. 

NERO (3), Tiberius Claudius {PW 254), Cicero’s 
choice for the hand of Tullia (q.v. 2) in 50 B.c., was 
quaestor in 48 and commanded Caesar’s fleet in the 
Alexandrian war. In 46 he was entrusted with the settle- 
ment of veterans in Narboncsc Gaul. In 44, however, he 
proposed that Caesar's murderers should he rewarded. 
Praetor in 41, he supported L. Antonius (q.v. 6) against 
Octavian, and took part in the defence of Perusia. Early 
in 40 he escaped, attempted in vain to procure a slave- 
rising in Campania, and joined Sextus Pompoms in Sicily 
with his wife Livid (q.v.) and infant son Tiberius, the 
future Emperor. Presently, disagreeing with Sextus, he 
joined Antony in Achaea, and returned to Rome after 
the Pact of Misenum (39). Shortly after this Octavian 
persuaded hirn to divoice Livia so that he might marry 
her himself. His second son Drusus (q.v. 3) was bom 
about the time of the marriage. lie died in 33. 

Syme, Rom. Rev , see index. T. J. C. 

NERO (4), Julius {PW 146) Caesar, the eldest of the 
three surviving sons of Germanicus and Agrippina, was, 
after the death of Tiberius's son Drusus in A.n. 23, at the 
age of 17, next in succession to the Pnncipatc. Twite 
commended to the Senate hy Tiberius, he held the 
quaestorship, probably in 26, hut in 29 Tiberius, believ- 
ing the accusations of Sejanus against lurn and his mother, 
denounced him in a dispatch to the Senate. lie was de- 
ported tn Pontia and put to death there in 31. J. |\ n. 

NERVA(i), Marcus CorcEius (/’IP 16), Roman Emperor 
A.D. 96-8, was grandson of M. Cocccius Ncrva (q.v. 4), 
horn ar Narnia in Italy, probably in 30. As praetor 
designate in 65, he received omamentu trimnphaha on the 
suppression of the Pisonian conspiracy. Not discredited 
hy Ins friendship with Nero, who admit ed his verses, he 
was cos. I ord. in 71 witli Vespasian. lie attained distinc- 
tion as a jurist and became cos. II ord. in 90 with Donn- 
tian. The report of his temporary exile during Doimtian’s 
last years may he doubted. 

When Dnmitian (q.v.) was assassinated on 16 Sept. y6 
without leaving an indicated successor, public opinion 
reacted violently against his autocracy. Whether or not 
Nerva had been privy to the plot, the Senate regarded 
him as the best representative of its ideals, since he was 
a nobdis (q.v.), eloquent, peaceful, just, and likely to rule 
according to its view of the constitution. It therefore 
bestowed on him the imperial powers, including the title 
Pater Patriae. It also ‘damned’ Donutian’s memory, 
annulled his official acta , ordered his statues to he de- 
stroyed, and prosecuted the informeis who had been 
active in his later years. But Nerva failed to cheek the 
spirit of vendetta, itself encouraged hy his own ‘reformist’ 
programme, which abolished treason charges and was 
reflected in such coin legends as Liber tas Pubhea , Stilus , 
Acquit as, fustitia. Above all, he lacked military support; 
hence the wishful Concordia Exeratuum coins. Unrest in 
the frontier armies was disturbing (cf. Pliny, Ep. 9. 13. 
ii ; Philostr. k\S’ 1. 7. 1) and the opposition of the Prae- 
torians dangerous. The latter in 97 exacted the execution 
of Domitian’s assassins. To placate both them and the 
legions, Nerva, who was himself childless and infirm, 
formally adopted Trajan (q.v.) in Sept. 97, and gave him 
powers almost equal to his own. O11 25 Jan. 98 Nerva 
died, after sixteen months of morally blameless rule; he 
was consecrated, and his ashes were placed in Augustus’ 
Mausoleum. 

In his brief and inexperienced administration, Nerva 
sought to be enlightened and progressive, though he 
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chiefly favoured Rome and Italy. But he was hampered 
by financial difficulties, probably occasioned by Domi- 
tian's buildings and campaigns. Nerva himself spent 
sixty million sesterces on land allotments for poor citi- 
zens; he is credited with creating the alimentary system 
(ree alimhnta), which Trnjan more probably initiated. 
The cost of postal services in Italy was taken over by 
the government. In Rome granaries were built; corn 
distribution and the aqueducts (q.v.) received attention. 
Legislation was just and humanitarian. Foreign policy 
was uneventful save for a brief Suebic war (Pliny, Pan. H ; 
cf. 1 LS 2720). 

With the pendulum swinging sharply back from auto- 
cracy to constitutionalism, hbertas and pmuipatus ( res 
olim dissoctabtles\ Tac. Af*r. 3. 1) were reconciled, and 
Augustan ideals of government, the right of free speech, 
and the principle of dynastic adoption could in some 
measure be revived. But without military support Nerva 
could not uphold the complex burden of power — ruens 
imperium super tmperatorem (Pliny, Pan. 6. 3). Prnuidentia 
Senatm , expressed in his accession, required Concordia 
Exercituum, symbolized by the adoption of Trajan, for 
its fulfilment. 

AnciiN'I Sounrrs. Literary Dio Cast, bits f>7~8 , Pliny, Pan., 
Epp. , icfeieticex in Surt hum , iiuDopms, hk. 8, Aur. VilI Celt's. 

1 2- 1_1. Epit 12 

Coins 11 M. Cmm, Pom Emp 111 (103ft); A. Moilm. Les Reisers 
munetaires dr I'empirrui Nerva (moft), W Kubitscliek, Am. d. 
A had d. H'ftmiw/f in Hun lw (iijjj), 4 fT. 

Mcipi-HN 1.1 M UM PHI H W 1 b*ndci sun. Five Roman Emperors 
(1027), rb 8, R. ftanbem. Optima c Pnrueps i (igsft), ch 5, A. 
Gurzelti, Ntrva (igso), Svnit*, ’1 ant us, see index; M I lainmoml, 
‘the Antomrn Mufuu i hy ( 1 osg) , fm f1n.11u.1al difficulties, (>. Hiragln, 
PP igsi, 2 ^7 ff . f»i tin’ Surbic war, ids in A Pigamul, Hist, de 
Romt’ i (igfti), 580, for his borum, Nash, Piet hut Rome 1 411. 
Ihbliogi aphy A Ciar/elti, L'nnpt to da Ttberto ugh Antumm (igfto), 
<158 H ; A. Pittamol, Hist, dr Rulin' (igftz), 301, <;So. 

' L\ If. V. S ; M II. 

NERVA (2), Lucius Cocckihs (PIP 12), of undistin- 
guished family, was sent by Octavian to Antonv (in Syria) 
in 41 B.r. ( returned with lnm to Italy in 40, and helped 
to negotiate the Part of Drundisium. In the spring of 37 
he accompanied Maecenas to Drundisium on another 
diplomatic mission, which led to the Part of Tarentum. 
'Plie journey is described by I Torace {Srrm. 1. 5). He was 
brother of Nerva (3) and prohablv of C. Cocci* 1 us Balbus, 
consul suffectus in 39. lie himself is not known to have 
held any office. 

Syme, Rotn. Rex ., see index. CJ. W R.; T. J. C. 

NERVA (j). Marcus Cocchius (PW 13), supported L. 
Antomus (q.v. 6) in 41 b.c. Pardoned hy Octavian, he 
held a command in the Fast, perhaps as governor of 
Asia 38/7, and was consul m 3b. lie attended the ludi 
saeculares in 17 n.c. as qutndeamvir sairis fanundis (q.v.). 

Syme, Rom Rev , see index T. J. C. 

NERVA (4), Mari us Coctuiits {PW 14), probably 
grandson of (3), was consul suffectus and from A.D. 24 
curator aquarum . A close fnend of 'Piberius, he accom- 
panied him into retirement in 2b but in 33, disgusted 
(it was said) hy Tiberius’ society and financial policy, he 
starved himself to death. A distinguished lawyer, he 
developed the school founded hy Antistius Labco (q.v. 
1) and later known ns Procuhan {see sauinus 2); his son, 
Marcus, father of the Emperor, also belonged to it. 

O I.encl, Palingenesis Juris Ctvihs ( 1 HSg) i. 7H7 If., H p. Joluwicz, 
Hist. Inirod. to Rom. Late 1 (1052), j88 ft. T J. C. 

NERVII, a Belgic tribe occupying parts of Hainault and 
Flanders who were defeated hy Caesar after a fierce 
struggle in 57 n.c. Under the Empire they contributed 
six cohorts to the auxilia and were graded as a civitas 
libera (Pliny, TIN 4. 106). Numerous villas and potteries 
indicate general prosperity nnd their capital Bagacum 


{Bavay) became an important commercial centre. After 
the barbarian invasions of the third ccntuiy, however, 
its forum was converted into a castellum , much of the 
wall of this survives, together with an earlier crypto- 
porticus. 

Caesar, RCall. 2. 15 28 C Jullian, Hist, de la Guide ii (igog), 
462 ft.; Crenier, Manuel in. 315 11 . A L. I- k! 

NESTOR (1) {Nforiop), in mythology, surviving son of 
Neleus (q.v.), who lived to a great age (he is more than 
two generations old in Iliad 1. 250 ft., i.e. over 60, scliol. 
ad loc., not 200 odd years, as Ov. Met. 12. 187 f., makes 
him), retaining some mental vigour and bodily strength 
long after his youth w'as passed. The Iliad gives a humor- 
ous, kindly portrait of an old and respected but rather 
ineffective man, full of advice generally either platitudi- 
nous or unsuccessful, the really useful counsellors being 
Odysseus and at times Diomedes (qq.v.). His tactics are 
archaic { 11 . 4. 301 ff., cf. Lang, World of Homer, 58); he 
loads the embassy to Achilles with suggestions (y. 179), 
and when it fails has nothing more to say, except 10. 
204 f L , where he advises sending a scout to discover what 
the Trojans are doing. He is very fond of long narratives 
of his early successes in war (as 1 1. 670 ft.) or sport (23. 
(126 fT.) ; a particularly dchghtlul touch is his long speech 
of advice to his son Antilochus (23. 30b ft.), which lie 
himself admits the younger man does not need. In the 
Odyssey (3. 4 IT.) he is safe at home in Pylns (q.v.), and 
there entertains Telcmachus (q.v.). For the death of his 
son see antilochus. His return was due to Ins realization 
that things were being ill-conducted after the fall of Troy 
nnd disaster impended {Od. 3. 165 ft.); at Achilles* 
funeral he stops the panic of the Greeks at the wailing of 
Thetis and her attendants (24. 50 ft.). Later works do no 
more than add details; it is he who settles the dispute 
over the arms of Achilles hy suggesting that Trojan 
prisoners should he asked whether Aias or Odysseus was 
more to be dreaded (Quint. Smyrn. 5. 157, cf. 318; cf. 
scliol. Od. 11. 547). So far as we know, there was no 
tradition of when or how he died; his grave was shown in 
Pausamas* day (Paus. 5. 36. 2). 

F01 » disrushion of the lopogt uphu.nl problem of identifying 
Nestor’s Pylos, see MLSSFMA, PtLOS, atui PYUOb m Triphylia 

H. J It. 

NESTOR (2), Lucius Suptimiur, of Laranda, lived in 
the reign of Septirnius Severus(A.D. 193-21 1), and wrote, 
among other works, an ’/Aide Xenroypdfj.fiaros; t in each of 
the twenty-four hooks of which one letter of the alphabet 
did not appear, and MiTap.up(f>iucTeis {Anth. Pal. 0. 129, 
364). Inscriptions show his relations with members of 
the Roman aristocracy. His son was the epic poet Peisan- 
der (q.v. 3) of Laranda. 

M CJuarducci, Rw. Fil iqGi, 180 ft , J and 1 .. Robert, Hn\ J?f. 
Grec IV44, 240, lysi, 204, R. Mciggs, Roman Ostia (igfto), 34!). 

J. L). D. 

NEXUM, a solemn transaction of the oldest Homan 
law, with copper and scales {per aes ct libram : see man- 
cii’ATTO), hy which a man was i educed to bondage on 
account of debt. Because of the ambiguity of our literary 
sources (Varro, Livy), the nature and effects of ibis institu- 
tion arc obscure. It is disputed whether it was a loan, 
resulting in immediate execution (without judgement) 
against the debtor, if he did not repay at the appointed 
term, or whether it was a kind of self-sale or self-pledge 
by which the dchtor enslaved himself to the creditor to 
guarantee hirn the payment of the debt. Nexum is men- 
tioned in the XI l Tables, but it fell out of use w hen Lex 
Poetelia Papiria (r. 326 b.c.) prohibited bondage and 
enchainment for private debts. 

Immense literature : nee F. tie Zulurtn, Law Quarterly Review 
atxix (jyil) and citations in M. Krtscr, Rum. Privatrei/it 1 (loss). 148- 

A. H ; B. N. 
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NICAEA (i), now Isnik, in Bithynia, was founded as 
Antignneia by Antigonus (q.v. 1); Lysimachus renamed 
it Nicnca. Noted as an example of town-planning, it 
formed an exact square with four gates, the central 
position being occupied by a gymnasium (Strabo 12. 
565—6). The gates, located at the four cardinal points, can 
be seen from the principal crossroads. Ponipey assigned 
it a vast territory; it became a lival of Nicomedia (q.v.), 
and remained important under the Roman Empire (Pliny, 
Ep. 10. 39, consulted Trajan about work on its theatre 
and gymnasium). At the first of two church councils held 
there the Nicenc Creed was formulated (A.l>. 325). 

Jones, dines K. Rom. Prov., miles., A. M. Schneider, htanbuler 
Forschungen 1938, 11343. O. A W. L). 

NICAEA (2), now Nice, a Greek colony, was founded on 
Ligurian territory by Massiha, to whose jurisdiction it 
continued to belong. In 154 ij.c\, (J. Opimius relieved 
it and the neighbouring port Antipolis (modern Antibes) 
from attacks by Ligurians. Under the Empire it was 
overshadowed hy its neigh hour Ccmfritlum (now Cimicz), 
which has substantial remains - an amphitheatre, shops, 
and baths. 

R d. h. M Lniouclie, Histoirr du mm It dr Nice (1032), ('arte 
arUit-nlogtuue dr la (Juulr tomauu, FUR 1 (0331), 8 11 , pi iv 

n. a. w. n. 

NICAENETUS {PW 2) (probably second half of 3rd or 
beginning ot 2nd n.c.), of Samos 01 Abdera (perhaps born 
at Abdera but migrated e.uly in life to Samos). Arhenneus 
in quoting fmm Nicaenetus’ Epigrams calls him ‘the Epic 
Poet’ and refers to his treatment in various works of 
Samian history. Nicaenetus also wiote a Catalogue of 
Women (Ath. 13. 590 b), and an epylhon called Lyrkus 
(Earth, i), describing the adventures of that hero. The 
most attractive of the epigrams is that preserved by 
Athenaeus (15. 673 b), an invitation to a picnic at Hera’s 
temple in Samos. Anth. Pal. 6. 225 is probably a literary 
reminiscence of Callimachus (fr. 126) and Apollonius 
Rhodius (Argon. 4. 1309, 1323, 1358). 

Tl\rs Prm, 4 l. Coll .lli\ 14; M. Gab.ithulrr, JJelJniimsche 
Fptgrammr auj Dichtir ( 1 y j*;), 65. K A. li. 

NICANDER, of Colophon. Nieander describes himself 
as ‘reared hy tlie snowy hill of Clams’ ( 7 her. 958), and 
as 'seated by the Cl. man tripods of the Eai -Shooter* 
(Alex. 1 1), and was apparently hereditary priest of Apollo 
of Clarus ( Vita, citing Dionysius of Pliusclis). His date is 
variously given. The confusion may be due in part to the 
existence of another Nieander, son ol Anaxagoras, men- 
tioned as an epic poet in an inscription of Delphi ( SICS 
452), which is best assigned to 25X The internal evidenceof 
the two extant poems favours a date in the second century. 

Works. Two didactic poems in hexameters, the 
Theriaca and Alevipharmaca , survive complete. The 
first is an account of various snakes and other poisonous 
creatures and the best remedies for their bites. The 
second enumerates vegetable, mineral, and animal poisons 
and their antidotes. The matter of both poems is taken 
from the prose-treatise of Apollodorus the lolngus (early 
3rd c.). Thebaic a, Oetaua , Euro pm (?), Sire! in, Cim- 
merii were all apparently Epics. Better known is the 
Heteroinumena (Metamorphoses), since it was used by 
Antoninus Lihcralis and Ovid. The Georgica , on which 
Cicero (De Or. t. 69) cites a flattering opinion of the 
docti , had some influence on Virgil. So perhaps had his 
Mehssurgica (On Apiculture). More in the vein of the 
two extant poems were the Prognostica and Collection of 
Cures. The former was a versification of the (pseudo-) 
Hippocratean treatise on this subject (the Suda). All the 
above seem to have been in hexameters, but the Ophiacti 
(schol. Ther. 377), which recounted legends connected 


with snakes, was probably in elegiacs, cf. frs. 31-2, as 
also was perhaps a poem on Hunting (frs. 97-100). Of 
three other works, Aetoliea , Coluphomaea, and About 
Poets or About Poets from Colophon , it is not established 
whether they were in prose or verse. A collection of 
Glosses and a treatise on Temple Utensils were certainly 
in prose. 

The Suda describes Nieander as ‘grammarian, poet, 
and doctor*. The last is probably a false inference from 
the nature of many of his writings, but the order of 
the first two is significant. As the Suda later puts it, 
Nieander was a metaphrastes , i.e. converter into verse, of 
any topic that came to hand, whether a medical disserta- 
tion or a collection of paradoxa. To judge by t\\eThenaca 
and Alexipharmata, Nieander had little gift and, indeed, 
little inclination for enlivening his arid themes with 
flights into real poetry. Digressions are few and similes 
almost non-existent. But neither was Nieander a scientist. 
He took over from his sources the had with the good and 
thus we find in his poems absurd errors due to popular 
superstition alongside exact descriptions of plants and 
medical prescriptions so detailed and precise thaL the 
remedy could he made up today. But a grammarian of a 
sort Nieander undoubtedly was. lie describes himself 
('Flier. 0S7) as Hornereius nnd he can at least claim the 
title as being one of the most diligent seekers after 
Homeric glosses among the Alexandrians. lake Euphotion 
and the author of the Alexandra he has no scruples about 
altering the meanings of words nor about playing fast and 
loose w ith normal grammar. In metie his handling of the 
hexameter conforms in general to the rules laid down hy 
Callimachus. 

Nieander was read and cited hy a certain number of 
later writers on the subjects with winch lie had dealt, but 
he received more attention from professional scholars 
drawn to him hy the obscurity of his language and style. 
Theon wrote a hypomnema on him, as d'd Plutarch, and 
the names of other students are mentioned in the Scholia. 
The result is that the latter, especially those on the 
Theriaca , often contain valuable material. 

Tl XIs A. S F Ciow and A F SchnlfirM, Nieander (1 i)S l) (text, 
translation, notes, and general bibliugi .iphv) , (1 SihncidLi, \ uandtra 
(■Ksft) 

(iiNniAi Lin.HA i nut W Kroll, ‘NiknndroN' (10) ami (1 1 ) in PW 
xvii 250 If ; H. Stlmfidfr, f Vei (jli'icliciule UlilU mu luiii(!i n /ur 
spi achlit hen Struklui del lu idrn crhallunen Lilngriln litr ties 
Nlkandcr’, Kims Phil. Stud K. A M , t_'_ A. T. 


NICANOR (1) of Stagira (c. 36o(?)-3i7 ti.c.), perhaps 
shared wulh Alexander the tuition ol Aristotle, whose 
daughter he later married, lie may have commanded 
Alexander's Greek fleet (334), bill he is first identified 
for certain in 324, when he brought to Greece several 
rescripts of Alexander, including the decree for the re- 
turn of exiles. In 319 he commanded Cassander’s garrison 
at Munyclna, and from this position he soon secured the 
Piraeus also. lie next commanded Cassander’s fleet and 
defeated Clcitus (q.v. 2) near the Bosphorus (3 18); hut he 
quarrelled with Cassander, w r ho had him condemned to 
death for treason by the Macedonian army-assembly. 


Diod 
no- 557 - 


17. ioy, 18. 64, 68, 72, 75; 11 . lierve, Alexandnreu h ii, 

Ci, T. (/. 


NICANOR (2) of Alexandria (2nd c. a.d.), wrote on the 
punctuation of the fluid, of the Odyssey, and of Calli- 
machus; also a general work Ihpl areyfeqs. He recog- 
nized three kinds of full stop, thiee of the comma, and 
two of the colon. In punctuation he dominates the 
Homeric scholia as Hcrodian does in accentuation, 
Aristonicus in Aristarchan textual criticism, and Didymus 
111 erudition. 

Fr aomfnts. Ilepl ’/A. miYvfls, Friedlacnder (1851), llepl ‘08 onyufc. 
Cnrnuth (1875). P. U- R- L 
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NICARCHUS, Greek epigrammatist, seems to have 
been nearly contemporary with Eucillius (c|.v.), whom he 
imitates. The Greek Anthology contains about forty of 
his poems, some of them very coarse, like the mimes of 
his period, and some (c.g. Anth. Pal. 1 r. 251) very funny. 

F | Brecht, Mutiv- und Typrngeschuhte des gnerh. Spottepigramms 
( Philol . Suppl. 22. 1930). G. H. 

NICETA, bishop of Remesiana {Bela Palanka , Yugo- 
slavia) (late 4th c. a.d.), pioneer of Christianity among the 
barbarians and friend ot Pauhnus (q.v.) of Nola, wrote 
an Explanatio symboli (an important exposition of the 
Apostles’ Creed) and other treatises; many impute to 
him the great Church hymn, Tr Drum laudamus. 

Ed • A K. Bum, Ntceta of H., Life and Works (1905). A. II -W. 

NIC! AS (1) (r. 470-413 n.r.), Athenian politician and 
general. During the period after the death of Pericles he 
became the principal rival of Cleon (q.v.) in the struggle 
for political leadership. He was a moderate and opposed 
the aggressive imperialism of the extreme democrats, his 
aim being the conclusion of peace with Sparta as soon as 
it could he attained on terms favourable to Athens. 
Elected frequently to serve as strut egos, he led several 
expeditions m which, thanks to his cautious competence, 
lie suffered no serious defeat and won no important 
victory. He was largely responsible lor the armistice con- 
cluded 111 423, and the Peace of 421 appropriately bears 
his name. 

lie now favoured a policy of retrenchment and ob- 
jected to the ambitious schemes ol Alribiadcs (q.v ) who 
advocated Athenian intervention in the Pcloponnuse and 
later an expedition to Sicily. Despite bis disapproval 
Nicias was appointed with Alribiadcs and Eamuclius 
(q.v.) to conduct this enterprise. Alribiadcs was soon 
recalled, and little was accomplished m 415, but in 414 
Syracuse was invested and almost 1 educed to capitulation. 
The death of Lamachus, the arrival of the Spartan 
Gylippus, and the inactivity ol Nidus, now seriously ill, 
transformed the situation, and m spite of the efforts of 
Demosthenes (q.v. i), who biought reinforcements in 
^ 1 3 , the Athenians were themsehes blockaded. Nicias, 
who refused to withdraw by sea until too late, led the 
\anguard in a desperate attempt to escape by land 1 1 is 
troops weie o\ erw helmed at the n\cr Assinarus, and he 
was subsequently executed. The narrative of Thucydides, 
though giving due* credit To Nicias for his selfless devo- 
tion, shows very clearly that the Athenian disaster was 
largely due to the inadequacy of his militaty leadership. 

Thur. bk*. 3 7, I’li it Plum* A IJ. West, CP/nl 1424, 1 .24 IF. 
and 201 (F , II D Westlake, Individuals in Thucyduhs ( 1968), ths. 
vi and xi. 11 . D. W. 

NICIAS (2), painter, pupil of Antidotus (pupil of 
Euphranor), Athenian. PImv dates 332 n.r. He painted 
statues for Praxiteles (about 330) and refused to sell a 
picture to Ptolemy (after 30b). His works included 
Ncmea (signed as encaustic), Necvomantca (after Iliad 
book 11), Alexander, lo, Andromeda. The To and Andro- 
meda are reflected 111 versions m Pompeii and Rome 
(Pfuhl, 646 ' ’ft which have a similar colour scheme to the 
fourth-century Alexander sarcophagus (Winter, KB 
336-7). He advised the choice of large subjects such as 
cavalry and sea battles (contrast Pausias, q.v.). His 
treatment of light and shade made his figures stand out. 
According to Rumpf, 'diligentissime mulieres pinxit’ 
(Plmy,i/AT35. 130) means that he was the first to represent 
women plastically; monumental evidence supports this. 

Ovcrbeck, noq, 172b, 1810-26, Pfuhl, 821; A. Rumpf, JDAI 
1934, 6; Mulerta u. Zcichn. 143. T. B. L. W. 

NICIAS (3) of Nicaea, author of philosophic ScaSo^ai 


(‘successions' of philosophers), which have been thought 
to be the basis of Diogenes Laertius’ work. 

NICOCHARES, Athenian comic poet and son of 
Philonides (q.v.), produced Adietov** in 38H n.c. (hyp. 4 
Ar. Pint.) and in Galatea ( fr. 3) ridicules the same person 
as Ar. in Plut. 303 f. We have ten titles, several implying 
mythological burlesque; Galatea could possibly be one 
ancestor of Theoc. 11. 

FCU 11. 842 IT , CAF 1. 700-4; FAC 1. 926 tF. K. J D. 

NICOLAUS OF DAMASCUS, born of distinguished 
Greek family about 64 n.c. and liberally educated, became 
the adviser and court historian of Herod the Great, per- 
haps before 20 n.c., certainly from 14 to 4 n.c., accom- 
panying him twice to Rome. Returning to pnxate life 
after Herod’s death, he re-emerged to represent Herod 
Archelaus 111 Rome, hut did not resume court life. 

Besides dramatic composition (tragedies and comedies) 
and writings on philosophy and natural science of a 
Peripatetic character, he published an autobiogi aphy, a 
panegyrical biography of Augustus’ youth, and a Uni- 
versal History in 144 hooks from the earliest times lo the 
death of Herod the Cheat. It reached the Persian Empire 
in seven books (preserved in excerpts), treated the 
Mithndatie Wars in hooks gf> 1 to, and with books 123 4, 
preset ved in Josephus’ Jfenish Antiquities 14-17, came 
lo Ilerod and described m full contemporary events to 
4 n.c.; the introduction to Josephus’ jfeuish If T ar is also 
based upon this work. The early narrative reproduced 
ultimately, among others, the tradition of Xanthus, 
Utesias, perhaps Dinon and Helkmicus, Ephorus, 
Posidonius, Caesar; the whole work, the greatest. World 
History since Ephorus, followed the rationalistic, ihetor- 
lcal Tonic historiography of Ctesias, using also, especially 
in the treatment of Herod’s family circumstances, the 
dramatic technique which marked his biographical 
writing. 

KJiH ii A, n 4 , C’, 229. A. H McD. 

NICOMACHUS (i), son of Aristotle ; to him, according 
to an ancient account, Aristotle dedicated the Nico- 
machean Ethics ; but possibly the name is due to his 
having edited the work, as Eudcmus may have edited 
the Eudemian Ethiis. 

NICOMACHUS (2), New Comedy poet, whom the 
Suda confuses with a tragedian of the same name. Er. 1 
describes a cook magnifying his art. 

FCC iv 583 ff ; CAF lii. 386 ff. 

NICOMACHUS (3) of Gera9a (PIV 21), arithmetician 
and Neopythagorcan (between a . d . 50 and 150), wrote: 
(1) Introduction to Arithmetic (dpitifirjTiKr) eurnyajyrj), in 
two hooks, giving the Pythagorean theory of numbers 
(classification of numbers, odd, even, prime, etc., ‘perfect’ 
and 'friendly* numbers, ‘polygonal’ and 'pyramidal' 
numbers, arithmetical and geometrical progressions, 
means, etc., sum of the series of cube numbers); (2) 
* EyyripifSiov ap/xnvifoj? (manual of harmony); (3) Wco- 
Xuyoiqieva dpidfirjTLKijs, on mystical properties of num- 
bers. Extracts from this are preserved in the compilation 
of the same name attributed to Iambi ichus (q.v. 2); 
(4) Introduction to Geometry (yeot^erpiK-q elaayasyq, sec 
lntrod. anth . 2. 6. 1). This is entirely lost. 

The Introduction to Arithmetic was translated into 
Latin by Apuleius (Cassiod. in Mignc, PL Ixx. 1208 U). 
Boethius’ Dc Institutions Arithmetics is an adaptation 
of it. Commentaries on it were written by Iamblichus 
and Philoponus (6th c.). 

Km iinNs. (1) bv R Horhc- (Tcuhner, 1H66); (2) in C. Jan, Mustci 
Scriptures Ciraeci (189s); (l) Theologoumena Arithmeticac, ed. V. de 
l-alro (Trubncr, 1022). 

Thanslafion of (i), with commentary and imioducLiun on life, 
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etc., by D'Hoge. Robbins, and Karninski (U.S.A. 1926); Tamhlichus' 
commcrUary, €’.d. Pistelh (iHy,i), rlulnponus' commentary, t-d K. 
Hoche (Leipzig, 1 H64 Hk I) (Her tin, 18(17 Ilk II) 

Commln 1 Heath, Hist, of Greek Moths 1. 97 ff. T. H. , G J T, 

NICOMACHUS (4) FLAVIANUS, Vintus, Roman 
aristocrat of the fourth century A.n., n member of the 
Anician house, and a strong champion of the old paganism. 
After a distinguished public career he whole-heartedly 
supported the pagan regime of the usurper Eugcnius, and 
on his defeut by Theodosius I committed suicide (a.d. 
394). He wrote Annals which were possibly used by 
Ammianus (q.v.). His son, who was praefectus urbi for 
the first time in 393/4, shared in the revision of the text 
of Livy carried out by the Nicomachi and others; lie 
married the daughter of Symmachus (q.v. 2). 

ILK 2046-8. M Bloch, Conflict between Paganism and Christianity 
(cd. A. MomiKli.mil, igOj), ch 8 L A ' 1 *. 

NICOMEDES, the name of several lungs of Bithynia: 

(1) Nicomedes I ( c . zy()-c. 255 ij.c\), son of Zipoctcs 
(before 3 i.S-r. 279), who had taken the royal title in 298, 
inherited his father’s struggle against Antiochus 1 . He 
joined the Northern League, purchasing the aid of Ilcra- 
cleia by returning Cierus, invited the Gauls across the 
Bosporus, and assisted them to settle in Phrygia. He 
founded Nicomedia r. 265, and received honours at Cos 
and Olympia. At his death his son Ziuelas (r. 255-r. 230) 
seized the throne in defiance of the guardians of his 
father’s will in favour of his minor children, but con- 
tinued his hellenizing policy. 

(2) NlOOMGDES II Kimphanes (149-r. 127 B.C.), son of 
Prusias II (q.v.), cultivated the favour of the Gieek 
cities, and, a faithful ally, aided Rome in the war against 
Aristonicus (133-129), but his request lor territory in 
Phrygia was refused in favour of Mithndates V of 
Tontus. 

(3) Nicomedes HI Euergetes (r. 127-r. 94 n c.), son of 
Nicomedes II. His gifts to Greek cities won him the title 
Euergetes. Yet because of the condition of Bithvnia, 
when Marius requested aid from him against the Cimbri 
(104) he declared that most of his men had been seized 
and enslaved by Roman publicam , and the Senate decreed 
that no irec man from an allied State should be held in 
slavery. His attempts to divide Paphlagoma with Mithn- 
dates VI of Pontus and to win Cappadocia by marrying 
Queen Laodice were foiled by Roman intervention ( see 
arfarathes vii-rx). 

(4) Nicomedes IV Philopator (r. 94-75/4 n.c.), son 
of Nicomedes III. Mithndates VI of Pontus promptly 
drove him out in favour of his brother Socrates (r. 92), 
but a Roman commission under M’. Aquillius restored 
him (90-89). Under pressure from Aquillius and his 
Roman creditors he rnided Pontic territory, and precipi- 
tated the First Mithridatic War (88). Restored by Sulla 
in 85/4, he ruled thereafter in such peace as Roman 
officials and business men allowed him. Julius Caesar was 
sent as envoy to him to gel ships for the siege of Mytilene 
(81/80). At his death (late 75 or early 74) he bequeathed 
his kingdom to Rome. 

App Mith , references in Polybius, Diodorus, mid Mem non , OGI 
340-6. Th. KCinuch, Trnn rnyaumes de I’Asie mitieure (1888); 
Mithruiatc Eupator (1806) L'Histaire par les monnaies (1902), 167 fT. ; 
Rnstovtzeff, Hellenistic World, nee index. Magic, Rom. Rule Asia 
Min. 111 ff. and index; G. Vitucu, 11 regno di Ihtinia (ig^i). 

T. R. S. B. 

NICOMEDES (5, PW i6), mathematician (?c. 200 
B.c.), was the discoverer of the cochloidal or conchoidal 
curves, by means of which he solved the problem of 
trisecting the angle and that of doubling the cube. See 
especially Eutocius, Comm, tn Arch, de Sph. et Cyl. 
(Heiberg 2 ), 98 fF. 

Heath, Hist, of Greek Maths, i. 238 ff,, 260 ff. 


NICOMEDIA (NiKourfhtia) was founded by Nico- 
medes I c. 265 B.c. to replace Astacus (on a more northerly 
site). It became the capital of the kingdom and of the 
Roman province of Bithynia. In 29 B.c. Augustus 
authorized a provincial temple to Rome and himself at 
Nicomedia which became the meeting-place of the pro- 
vincial assembly. Adorned with splendid buildings, it 
accumulated titles of honour, and in the third century 
A.D. was styled ‘greatest metropolis, leading city of 
Bithynia and Pontus, Hadnanic Sevenanic Nicomedia, 
twice neoenrus, sacred asylum, friend and ally of the 
Roman people’. It suffered from frequent earthquakes, 
and in 256 or 257 was sacked hy the Goths ; but it received 
favours from several Roman Emperors and became the 
eastern capital of Diocletian. Its prosperity depended on 
an extensive and fertile territory, a good harbour, and its 
location on the trunk road from the Danube provinces to 
the eastern frontier. Nicomcdians appear in almost every 
province of the Empire. In spite of these advantages 
Pliny’s letters and Dio’s speeches yield evidence of dis- 
ordered finances and social discontent. 

I J Huge, PW, s V. ‘NikumcclLMa’ ; Rostov tzeff, Hellenistic World 
(sec index) , Magic, Rum Rule Asia Mm 305 anil index. T 11 S. H. 

NICOPHON, Athenian comic poet, won one or more 
victories at the City Dionysia and the Lcnaea in the last 
decade of the fifth century li.c. {JC ii 2 . 2325. 67, 131) and 
produced Adorns in 388 (hyp. 4 Ar. Plut.). We have six 
titles, mostly implying mythological burlesque (includ- 
ing Birth of Aphrodite ; see EOl/YZH.Us). 

FCG 11 84H fr ; CAE 1 775 So, FAC 1. g34 ff- K J D. 

NICOPOLIS was the name of several towns with a 
Greek-speaking population, built to commemorate 
Roman victories. 

(1) Nicopnhs of Pontus , the site of Pompey’s victory in 
6b li.c. over Mithridates, where he settled a mixed colony 
of veterans, wounded, and natives; th scene also of 
Phnrnaces’ victory over Caesar’s lieutenant Domitius in 
47. Being a strategic point in the system of frontier roads 
it grew in importance under the Empire, received ius 
Italicum, and finally became the metropolis of Lesser 
Armenia. 

(2) Nicopnhs ad Istrum , on the main axial road through 
Thrace from Philippopohs to the Danube, founded by 
Trajan after the Dacian Wars. 

(3) Nicopnhs tn Epirus , on the isthmus of the Bay of 
Actium. Augustus created this town by sweeping into it 
the population of the neighbouring Greek communities. 
It secured much of the former trade of Amhracia and was 
the scene of the 'ludi Actiaci’, a quadrennial festival of 
equal rank with the Olympian Games, under Spartan 
stewardship. Its theatre is well preserved. 

F Cumont, Studia Pontica 11 (igo6) 302 ff. ; Jones, Cities F. Rom. 
Prov. 152, 172, Magic, Rom. Rule Asia Min , bcc index. (3) Hammond, 
Epirus, 62 M. C., T. R. S. II. 

NICOSTRATUS (1), Middle Comedy poet, regarded 
by Apollodorus as a son of Aristophanes. Some of the 
twenty-one titles known may be of comedies by Nico- 
stratus (2); they are unusually intriguing, e.g. Ilesiod, 
II iifiaKohvfifitMmri, V^uSoaTiy^ari'a?, but the torty-odd cita- 
tions give very little away. 

FCG 111 278 ff , CAE' 11 219 ff. , 111. 739 ; E'AC 11. 28 ff. K. J. D. 

NICOSTRATUS (2), New Comedy poet, mentioned 
in a list of Lenaean victors after Menander, Diphilus, 
and Philip pides, and probably as winner of the second 
prize at the Dionysia in 31 1 B.c. ( IG ii 2 . 2325. 165, 
2323a. 43). On a Delian inscription of 280 u.c. ( 7 G xi. 
107) he is named with two other comic poets, Philemon 
and Ameinias. 

See reference under NICOSTRATUS (1). 


W. G. W.; W. G. A. 
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NIGIDIUS FIGULUS, Publius (praetor 58 b.c.), 
scholar and mystic, ‘iuxta Varronem doctissimus' 
(Gelhus), friend of Cicero, active supporter of Pompey, 
died in exile in 45. He displayed an enthusiasm lor 
Pythagoreanism and along with n astrology, and was said 
to engage in magic. He wrote comprehensive w r orks on 
grammar ( Commentarii grammatici ), theology (in parti- 
cular De dis), and various branches of natural science. Ilia 
scholarship was too abstruse to win public esteem and be 
was eclipsed hy his contemporary, Varro (q.v. 2). Frag- 
ments of his works survive in Gcllius and other writers. 
See also scholarship, lahn. 

Trx'l. A. Swoboiln, P Nigtdu Figuli operum reliquiae (i88g). A 
della Casa, Nigtdio Figulo (iyf*j). A. 11 -W. 

NIKE, the goddess of Victory in Greek religion. Nike is 
first mentioned hy llesiod ( 77 /. 383) as daughter of the 
Titan Pallas and of Styx, and as sister of Zelos, Kratos, 
and Bia (Rivalry, Strength, and Force). With these she 
was honoured by Zeus because she fought on the side 
of the gods against the Titans (q.v.). She is here an 
abstraction or symbol of decisive victory for the gods. 
The poets of athletic contests see Nike in \ivid terms. 
Bacchylides (11. 1 Kenyon) depicts her standing next 
to Zeus on Olympus and adjudging the award lor ‘areta’ 
to gods and men. The victorious athlete sinks into the 
arms of Nike (Pmd. Netn. 5. 42). lleie Nike is already 
victory of an athletic, not only a military, contest. She 
rules over all contests She is invoked by the chorus of 
Aristophanes (Eq. 581 ) and on vases she crowns women of 
victorious beauty or craftsmen of extraordinary skill. 

Statues of Nike begin in the archaic period with the 
famous one from Delos. Some scholars have connected 
this statue with the base inscribed by Archermus, the 
sculptor who is said to have first represented Nike as 
winged (schul. Ar. Hr-. 574). The wooden image in the 
temple of Athena Nike was unwinged (Pans. 3. 15. 7). 
The Persian Wars resulted in a great popularity of Nike. 
The Athenians dedicated her statue in Delphi after the 
battle ot Salanus (Hdt. 8. 121) and she becomes very 
frequent on vases She decorates a trophv, writes on the 
helmet, aids in preparations for the fight, the battle, or 
the athletic or musical contest, and brings the sacnfiee 
after the victory. She stands on 01 flies over the chariot 
of the victorious mortal charioteer (Ilacchvl. 3. 5) or 
serves as charioteer for Heracles on his way to Olympus. 
The invention of this type ot small living Nike enabled 
the artists to use her as an attribute. Thus she appeared 
in Phidias' images of Athena Parthenon and of Zeus of 
Olympia. These masterpieces are lost as well as the later 
paintings of Nicomacbus and Apelles (Pliny, UN 35. 
108. 93), but the famous Nike hv Paeonius found in 
Olympia, the balustrade of the temple of Athena Nike 
111 Athens (R Carpenter, 7 'he Sculpture of the Nike 
Temple Parapet , IJ.S.A. 1929), and the Hellenistic Nike 
of Sarnothrace (T. Charbonncaux, CRAtad. Inscr. 1950, 
262) show the fire and enthusiasm with which Greek 
artists conceived the goddess. 

As befits a race fond of competition the Greeks invoked 
Nike in most flattering terms and she had cults in 
Olympia (Pans. 5. 14. 8). Ilion, Tralles, and elsewhere. 
She enjoyed favour with Hellenistic rulers and as Victoria 
was worshipped by the Romans. As symbol of Victory 
over death Nike was a favourite motif of Roman allegori- 
cal art. 

Baudrillart, Les Divt rules de la I'lcrmre (1894), H. Hulle in 
Roscher, Lex , s\\; C. Oikonomos, 'Apx 'E<t> 19.19-41. 97; L. 

Ahrhcr, Die fhegendA Nihe (1942) , b Daly, Studies presented to 
J). M Robinson II ( 195th 1124 H. M Lewis, USA 1955, 1 ff I r or 
Palladas, A. Cameron, JUS 1964, 54 ff. G. M. A. H., J. R. T. P. 

NILE, Egypt’s river (explored hy ancient Egyptians to 
the Upper Blue Nile and the confluence of the Bahr-el- 


Gazal with the White Nile), was known to Homer as 
‘Aegyptos river', to Hesiod first as NlIXos. It was opened 
to westerners after 665 13. c, Cumbyscs the Persian 
(r. 525 B.c?.) reached the desert south ot Koroska, hut 
Herodotus knew little beyond Meroc. None knew the 
cause of summer-time flooding; Anaxagoras’ conclusion 
f melting snows) was good guess-work. Ignorant folk 
believed that the Nile was joined to the Indus, until 
Alexander’s explorations disproved this. False ideas 
about the flooding continued, though Aristotle guessed 
correctly. The foundation of Alexandua and Ptolemaic 
trading up the river and through the Red Sea changed 
matters. The White Nile (Astapous), the Blue Nile, and 
the sources of the Astahoras ( Athara ) became known, 
and flooding by waters from Abyssinian heights was 
confirmed. According to Juha, the Nile rose in JV 1 1. 
Atlas and emerged in east Sudan after two journeys 
underground. Explorers sent hy Nero passed the 
confluence of the Sohat with the White Nile, but were 
blocked by sudd (masses of decayed plants). Eater, 
the Blue Nile was further explored. Lastly, c. ad. 100 
a traveller named Diogenes (Plot. Grog. 1.9. 3 4, etc.) 
reported from the E. African coast that inland ‘Mountains 
of the Moon’, snow-capped, supplied two lakes, from 
each flowed a stream uniting into the Nile. This vaguely 
indicates Lakes Victoria and Albert, the Ruwenzori 
Range, and Mis. Kenya and Kilimanjaro. 

Cary WarirutiRtnn, hxplurcrs, ifis ff ; (Pelican) 20a ff ; l£ H. 
W&rmiiiKtnn, Greek Geography (11134), index, M. C'aiv, Geographic 
Pm kg round, 207 ff (but he 11 wrong about Coplua), Thomson, Hist. 
Am. Grog., csp. 275 fl , Hyde, ( jreck Mariners , 25s ff. K II. W. 

NIMBUS, a circular cloud of light which surrounds 
the heads of gods, emperors (Serv. Aen. z. (>16; 3. 587), 
end heroes. The belief that light radiates from a sacred 
or divine person is a common one and the nimbus only 
a special form which was developed in classical religion 
and art. Assyrian art, lor instance, represents some gods 
with rays around their shoulders (Th. Dombart, Jnurn. 
Snc. Oriental Research Toronto T032, 38) and Greek art 
shows deities of light, such as Helios, with a radiate 
crown. Greek vases and Etruscan mirrors of the fifth 
century afford the earliest examples of nimbus, often 
combined with the crown of rays; under the Roman 
Empire the nimbus becomes very common. The temple 
of the Palmyrene gods in Palmyra has an early dated 
example (a.d. 32). Almost all pagan gods of any import- 
ance arc occasionally represented with a nimbus in 
Pompeian wall paintings, African mosaics, and the 
painting and reliefs of Palmyra and Dura. In late ancient 
art emperors, consuls, and other dignitaries, and some- 
times even portraits of dead commoners have the nimbus. 
In Christian art only Christ was represented with 
nimhus at first, but it was soon extended to the Virgin, 
the major saints, and angels. 

C’ubrol- beclercq, Piet. ant. chret xii 1272. G. M A. II. 

NINNIUS CRASSUS (Pearly ist c. b.c.), author of a 
translation of the Iliad. 

Raclir. FTP 283 ; Morel, FPL 51. 

NIOBE ( Niuft-q ), in mvthologv, daughter of Tantalus 
and wife of Ainphion (qq.v.). They had a large family, 
six sons and six daughters (Horn. II. 24. 604, the oldest 
mention of her, which seems to imply that the story was 
already well known and she a stock type of bereavement), 
or seven of either sex (Ov. Met . 6. 182-3); the number 
varies in different accounts (see for this and other details 
Apollod. 3. 45 ff. and Sauer in Roschcr’s Lcxikon, s.v.). 
She boasted that she was at least equal to Leto (q.v.), 
who had borne but two children, Apollo and Artemis. 
Thereupon the two children of Lcto killed all the chil- 
dren of Niobe. According to Homer, Zeus also turned 
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all the people into stone; Niobe lived long enough to eat 
at least one meal when ‘weaned with tear-shedding’ , and 
then became a stone which is still on Mt. Sipylon. The 
gods buried the children on the tenth day. These details, 
except Niobc’s own metamorphosis, do not appear in 
later accounts. The stone, according to Fausanias (i. 21. 
3), was a natural formation looking somewhat like a 
woman; cf., however, modern opinions in Frazer ad loc. 
See METAMORl'HOSIS. 

It is fairly evident that the story, the kernel of which 
must be very old, has been modified in the interests of 
genealogy. It can hardly be that the daughter of Tantalus 
of Sipylon was originally married to Amphion of Thebes, 
of whom Telesilla (ap. Apollod. loc. cit. 47) gets rid 
again by making him perish with the children. Again 
for genealogical reasons the pathos is modified by making 
a son and a daughter survive (ibid. 46 f.). 

In art the deaths of the children and the grief of their 
mother at the sight are a common and favourite subject. 

See Itoacher’a Lextkon, s.v. II. J. It. 

NIREUS (Nipcvs), in mythology, the commander of a 
small party (three ships) from Syme (fhad 2. 67 t ff.); 
he was the son of Charops and Aglaiu and the handsomest 
man in the Greek army except Achilles, but a weakling. 
He was killed by Furypylus, son of Telcphus (Quint. 
Smyrn. 6. 368 fT.). H. J H. 

NISIBIS (modern Nusayhtn ), a city in Mygdnnin in 
north-eastern Mesopotamia. A Iter the end of the Assyrian 
Empire it disappears fiorn history until the Hellenistic 
age when Seleucus Nicator settled Macedonians on the 
old site, its new' name, Antioch of Mygdoma, first appears 
on coins of Antiochus IV, but soon the city resumed its 
older name. Nisibis was part of the empire of Tigranes 
the Great (q.v. 1) when I aicullus* troops stormed it (68 
B.c.); later Artabanus III recovered it for Parthia and 
assigned it to a vassal, Izates of Adiabenc. Trajan’s 
ephemeral occupation apart, it first became a Roman 
city as a result of Vcrus* campaign. Septimius iSeverus 
rewarded it for its loyalty to him by making it a columa 
(Cass. Dio 7s. 3. 3) and it has the title metropolis on its 
coins from Sc vcrus Alexander onwards. As a frontier 
fortress city it suffered many vicissitudes during the wars 
of the Romans against the Parthians and Sassamd Persians, 
whose king Sapor II thrice failed to take 11(338, 346, and 
350). Finally, after Julian’s disastrous campaign, Jovian 
ceded it to Persia, its population, loyal and Christian, 
preferring to abandon the city rather than live under 
Persian rule (363) (Amm. Marc. 25. 7-y). It was partly 
resettled with Persians, although it was the Arab clement 
that gradually became dominant. Never again recovered 
by Byzantium it fell to the invading Arabs in 640. 

Nisibis w'as always an important centre of trade. In 
the treaty of 207/8 between Diocletian and the Persian 
Narscs it was specified that Nisi his should be the only 
Roman market for trade exchanges between the two 
empires, and fourth- and fifth-century regulations con- 
tinued to enforce this monopoly (Cod. lust. iv. 63. 4). A 
school of Syriac literature initiated by Ephracm (q.v.) of 
Nisibis in the fourth century continued to flourish long 
after the Arab conquest. 

Jones, Cities E. Horn. /Vw., ch. 9; G. F. Ilill, EM Coins, Arabia 
etc . E. W. G. 

NISUS. (1) Legendary king of Megara, whose life 
together with the fate of the city depended on a lock of 
red hair on his head. His daughter Scylla cut this off 
and betrayed the city to Minos king of Crete who was 
besieging it, either for a bribe (Acsch. Cho. 613-22) or 
for love of him (Ov. Met. 8. 1—151). Nisus was turned 
into a sea-eagle, Scylla into a bird ciris (see D’A. W. 


Thompson, Gloss, of Gk. Birds 1 (1936), s.v.; Hyg. Fab. 
198. 4 calls it a fish) pursued by him. The story is told at 
length in the pseudo-Virgihan poem Ciris. See also Ov. 
Met. 8. 6 ff., Strabo 8. 6. 13, Stith Thompson, K 976. 

Cf. AMPHITRYON. 

(2) Son of Ilyrtacus, hero of a famous episode in Verg. 
Aen. 9. 176-502; also prominent in the foot-race in 5. 
286-361. 

(3) Roman grammarian of the second half of the first 

century, used by Suetonius and Velius Longus; his w orks 
are now lost. R. A. 13 . M. 

NOBILIOR, Marcus Fulvius (PIF91) (cos. 189 b.c.), 
the victor over Aelolia, was curule aedile in 196, praetor 
in 193 in Spain, subduing Oretama and Carpctania 
(193-192), and as consul in 189 defeated the Aetohans, 
capturing A mhracia and sending its art treasures to Rome. 
In 188 he won Cephallenia, taking Same, and intervened 
between the Arhacans and Sparta. He triumphed, 
despite complaints about Amhracia, building the temple 
of Hercules Musamm. Censor in 179 with M. Acmilius 
Lepidus, he reformed the Comitia Centuriata and 
carried out a large building programme. A patron of 
Greek culture (Ennius accompanied hnn to Aetoha), he 
was attacked by Cato. One son was consul in 159, another 
consul in 153 at Numantia. 

Dt- Sanrti*-, Star. Rom iv i 2io, 4^6, 605; Stullard, Font Pol 
141 ft., iKoff, 266. A II. Me D. 

NOBILITAS, When the Plehs (q.v.) attained legal 
equality with the Patricians (q.v.), the magistracies were 
in theory open to all citizens (cf. C10. Scst 137). Yet in 
the lists of magistrates the same families tend to recur, 
while newcomers always form a slow trickle. Giadually 
the patrician aristocracy was transformed, largely with 
its own co-operation, into a new oligarchy increasingly 
plebeian in composition; though socially patrician status 
always conferred special distinction. T;iese new rulers 
were the nobtles: men ‘known’ to all, both by name and 
even by features, since the masks of their ancestors (see 
imagines) were a common sight in the streets of Rome. 
These men naturally had an advantage in elections; and 
it was increased by their network of family and client 
relationships. 'Thus they came to have a right lo be 
elected, until by the late Republic the defeat of a nohihs 
by a social inferior might bv itself raise a presumption of 
corrupt practices (see Cic. Mur. and Plane.). 

The word ‘nobilis’ — never a strict term of law— be- 
came increasingly exclusive. As praetorships multiplied, 
it was only the consulate that gave a family this final 
distinction: as Sallust says (Jog. 63. 7, with tendentious 
exaggeration), it w T as regarded as ‘polluted’ if held by an 
outsider. In fact, though exclusive, the nobifitas never 
became a closed caste. At all times a proportion of non- 
noble men of senatorial and occasionally even of non- 
senatonal birth (see novus homo) rose to the consulate, 
usually with the support of noble families (see t c.g., CATO 
1, gut.ro i). These men were, in general, perfectly 
absorbed into the oligarchy, thus ensuring its vitality. 

Under the Empire the word was purely a social label; 
it was still chiefly applied to the descendants (on cither 
side) of republican consuls, though sometimes slightly 
extended. Nobiles were raised to (usually harmless) 
dignity by ‘good’ Emperors and jealously persecuted by 
‘bad’ Emperors. Most noble families were extinguished 
by the Antonine period; though the Aciln Glabriones 
survived to the fourth century A.n. 

M. Gclzer, Kl. Schr i (1(562), 1 ff id., The Roman Nobtltty (1969); 
A. Atzelnis, Class, fcf Med 1938, 4off. ; 1945, i.soff. K. D. 

NOLA, in Campania 20 miles cast of Naples. Oscan- 
spcakmg Nola came under Roman domination c. 313 
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B.c. It resisted Hannibal, hut became a Sabellian strong- 
hold in the Social War (90 B.c.). After 80 B.c. it was 
thoroughly romanized. Augustus died here (a.d. 14). 
Destroyed by Vandals (a.d. 455), it recovered and is still 
a populous town. t. T. S. 

NOMENTUM, modern Mentana : old Latin town on 
the edge of Sabine territory, 14 miles north-east of Rome. 
Rome annexed it in 338 b.c. Famed in imperial tunes lor 
its wine and country villas, it was linked with Rome by 
the Via Nomentana, which crossed the Amo (q.v.) by a 
still standing bridge. E. T. S. 

NOMOPHYLAKES (vo/io^JAaices) were a kind of official 
known to have existed in several Greek cities. In Athens, 
according to one authority (Philochorus), the office was 
instituted when Ephialtes (q.v. 1) deprived the Aeropagus 
(q.v.) of most of its powers in 462/1 B.c.; but this state- 
ment is disbelieved by some modern scholars, and even if 
it is true the office cannot have become permanent, since it 
seems not to have existed in the time of Demosthenes and 
Aristotle. But it certainly existed in the late fourth cen- 
tury; it was probably instituted, or reinstituted, in the 
320s. At this period there were seven notiiophylukes. 
Their chief duty w>as to attend meetings of the boule (q.v.) 
mid the tkklestu (q.v.) and veto actions or proposals which 
seemed to them illegal or contrary to the interests of 
Athens. They had some kind of power to check magis- 
trates who acted illegally, and they also had some 
religious 1 unctions. 

W S J'Yiguson, Kim lyn, 271 fT , F Jjcobv, f’CirlJ 111 It, Kuppl. 
<UJ54), tomnu man on 328 F 64 D. M. M 

NOMOS (1) (t'o fins) was the Greek name for the ancient 
administrative districts of Egypt; under the Selcucids 
the term is also found in Palestine, w here it was probably 
introduced hy the Ptolemies. The Egyptian numni 
probably numbered thirty-six in the third century B.c., 
hut by the third century a.d. had increased to nearly 
sixty. They were subdivided into toparchies, and these 
into villages. Each was governed hy a oTpaTTjyos, who 
completely overshadowed the old native governor 
(vofidpxrjs). lie was assisted hy many departmental 
officials. Of these only the royal scribe (/SamAueoq ypnp.- 
fiareus) retnmed any importance under Roman rule. The 
nomni were abolished r. A.D. 300, becoming the territories 
of the metropolis (q.v.). 

IT (jauthur, Lr\ Names d'ftgypte drputs Hcrodute jusqu'i ) la 
conqu£te utabe { 193s). A H. M. J. 

NOMOS (2). The word vo^ins, applied originally to a 
tune, was applied especially to a type of melody invented 
hy Terpander as a setting for texts taken from the epic 
(Procl. ap. Phot. Hi hi. 320 a, 32 ft'.). Such vopm could be 
used for the flute 01 for the lyre. Later the word was 
used lor a choral composition constructed astruphically 
like Timothcus’ Persne. 

Cf. IT. von Wilamowitz-MocllpnclortT, Timotheus- Die Persrr 
(1901), Kg tl : II. Furher, Die Lynh in der Kumliheune tier Ant ike 
(1936), i 33 f , ii- 37 tf- C. M B. 

NOMOTHETAI (I'OjunfleVru) was a general word for 
'law-makers’ but in Athens it was used especially for a 
committee appointed to draft or revise laws. In the fifth 
and fourth centuries li.c. the following committees are 
known to have had this title, and there may well have 
been others on different occasions. 

(«) In 41 1 nomothetai were appointed in connexion with 
the drawing up of the constitution of the Five Thousand 
(Thuc. 8. 97- 2). 

(6) In 403 nomothetai were appointed by the boule (q.v.) 
to draft and publish proposed additions to the laws; and 
another body of 500 nomothetai was elected by the demoi 


(q.v.) to consider these proposals in conjunction with the 
boule (Andoc. 1. 82-4). 

(c) In the fourth century the ekklesia (q.v.) at the 
beginning of each year voted whether the existing laws 
were satisfactory or not, and if it was decided that any 
were unsatisfactory nomothetai were appointed frpm 
among the year’s jurors (see dikastmuun) to consider 
proposals for new laws to replace the rejected ones; men 
were appointed to address the nomothetai in defence of 
the old laws, so that the procedure resembled an ordinary 
trial by jury (Dem. 24. 20 3). 

(d) In the fourth century also it W'as the duty of the 

thesmothetai (q.v,) each year to examine the laws and, if 
they found any anomalies or inconsistencies, to ask for 
the appointment of nomothetai to deal with them (Aeschin. 
3, 38-40). D M. M. 

NONIUS MARCELLUS (early 4th c. a.d.), lexico- 
grapher and grammarian. The lirst twelve hooks of his De 
compendiosa doctnna (ed. W. M. Lindsay, 3 vols., 1903) 
deal with points of grammar (e.g. de numrris et casibus ), 
books 13 to 20 (hut book 16 is lost) with miscellaneous 
information (e.g. de genere nauigiorutn) . The material is 
arranged vvilh more or less strictness in alphabetical order 
and each topic is illustrated hy quotations. The foun- 
dation of the work seems to have been Nonius’ own ex- 
cerpting from a range of authors which included many 
republican poets. These authors he used in a stereo- 
typed order of his own. In addition he had access to 
some work like that of Flavius Caper from which he took 
other citations. For many fragments of early writers, 
and especially of Varro’s poetry. Nonius is our chief 
authority. 

Cf. S(.han7-I Insius, tj 826; VV M. Lindsay. CH 190ft, 440, and for 
Nonius' soui Cfs nnd methods of citation, I 1 , dcll.i Cone, l.n poesia 
dt l urrone ncostituita (19)8). J F. M. 

NONNUS of Pannpohs in Egypt (5th c. a.d. ?), the main 
surviving exponent of an elaborate, metrically very strict 
style of C j reek epic that was popular between the third and 
sixth centuries. His Dionysiuca in forty-eight books is a 
monotonously lush jungle of mythological learning and 
sensual description, much influenced by the novel (q.v.) 
and by cpidciclic rhetoric. The greater part (hooks 13-40) 
is devoted to Dionysus’ conquest of India. Nonnus i9 
probably also the author of a curious hexameter version 
of St. John’s Gospel in a similar style. 

Dmnvsiara Tfxt with translation). R. Krydcll (1959); W. H D. 
Rome (1940, Loch) 

1 ‘auiphrose aj St. John's Gospel. Tfxi. A. Schemdler (1KM1). 

(ji'N FRA1-. CJ. d’ippoliiu, Studi Nun man 1 (1964). M. L. W. 

NORBA, on an inaccessible bluff overlooking the 
Pumptine Marshes (q.v.) south-east of Rome, received a 
Latin Colony (492 u.c.) to contain the Volsci (q.v.). 
Although always loyal to Rome, it was destroyed hy 
Sulla (82 b.c.) and never recovered. E'ine polygonal walls 
survive, and stylobates (fourth century u.c. and later). 

G. Lugli, l.u teentea cddtzia romana (1957), I37ff. E. T. S. 

NORBANUS(i,PIF5)(BALBUS?), Gailts, Pupularis 
with a non-Latin nomen, began his career w 7 ith the tri- 
bunate (103 b.c.), in which he successfully prosecuted 
Caepio (q.v. i), using force against the intercession of 
Didius (q.v. 1) and a L. Cotta. Accused of maiestas for 
this (probably 95) hy Sulpicius (q.v. 1), in an Optimate 
attack on the interests of Marius, he was defended by 
Antonius (q.v. 1), whose quaestor he had been (prohahly 
99), and acquitted (see especially Cic. De or. 2. 197 f ). 
Praetor c. 91, he kept Sicily safe during the Social War 
and defeated a rebel attack on Rhegium (87). Consul (83) 
with L. Sctpio Asiagenus (to symbolize the unity of 
patrician nobles and navi homines behind the government), 
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he was twice defeated by Sullu and MetelluB (q.v. 7) in 
Campania, and as proconsul (82) by Metellus near 
baventia. lie fled to Rhodes and there committed suicide 
to escape extradition. 

F. Munzcr, Hermes 1932. zfio; Badinn, Stud. Cr. Rom. Hist., 
bcc index ; E. S. Gruen, (.'I' hit. jg ftft, 105 ff. E. B. 

NORBANUS (2, P XV, s.v. Appius 13), A. Lapimus 
Maximus, cos. suff. a.d. 86, cos. II suff. 95, as legate of 
Lower Germany crushed the rebellion of Anton ius 
Saturninus (q.v. 3) in 89, and won great credit for de- 
stroying the conspirators’ papers before Domitiun arrived. 
Although he won a second consulate, a rare honour in 
this period, he does not seem to have been employed 
again by Domitian or by subsequent emperors. 

L' Hittcrlmg, Fasti des rtinuuhcn Deutschland miter dem Fruizifiat 
(igiz). 24. G. E. F t: 

NORICUM, a Roman province in the Alps, south of 
the Danube, between Raetia and Pannoma. The root 
of the word is Illyrian, as are pre-Roman finds m the 
interior and the east. This Illyrian element, however, 
was criticized from the south (3rd/2nd c. b.c.) and from 
the Danube (2nd/ 1st c. n.c.). Though the Celtic Taurisci 
were the chief tribe, Noncurn (apparently derived from 
the Celtic Norici dwelling round Noma, the ancient 
capital) became in the first part of the second century 
B.c. the name of the Celtic federal State, which had its 
own coinage. It was of considerable importance in 
Caesar’s time, as shown by the fact that Caesar accepted 
aid from Noricum in 49 n.c., and that Anovistus’ second 
wife was the daughter of the king of Noricum. To secure 
the northern frontier of Italy, the Taurisci north of the 
Ocra were made tributary (35 b.c.), and then the kingdom 
of Noricum was peaceably incorporated into the Roman 
Empire by P. Silius Nerva, governor of Illyncum (16 
B.c. or later). Perhaps for some time under a praefecius 
civitatum, Noricum was put under an equestrian governor 
who resided at Virunum (q.v.) and commanded the auxiha 
and the tuventus Nnricorutn. The first known governor 
is A. Trebomus (C 1 L 111. 4810; cf. J()A 1 xxix (1935), 
Hbl. 261). Owing to the Marcomanmc wars the newly 
raised Legio II Italica was quartered in Noricum (first at 
Albing, before 191 at Launaium), and its commander 
became the governor of Noricum as a legatus August! pro 
praetore , residing at Ovilava; the financial procurator re- 
mained at Virunum. After Galhcnus had eliminated 
senators from military command, Noricum was put again 
under equestrian administration (cf. the governor Ael(ius) 
Restutus v(ir) p(erfectissimus) a(gens) v(tres) p(raesidis ), 
Rl.Ox i (1910), 15 1 f., no. 42). Under Diocletian Noricum 
was divided into two parts under praesides\ N. Rtpense on 
the Danube and N. Mediterraneumm the south, the for- 
mer also having a dux as military commander. In the fifth 
century Noricum was overrun by German tribes and was 
occupied after 493 by Goths, by Franks (r. 536), by 
Langobards (568), and shortly before 600 by Slavs and 
Avars. 

Inscriptions Clt. iii ( 1871 - 1902 ) and V Iloffiller and I). Sana, 
Antike Inschrtften aus Jugoslavia, lJelt I, Noricum uitd Fannnnia 
Superior (1930). 

U. Tackholm, Studien iiber den Berghau der riimischrn Kaiser zt it 
(Uppsala, 1917). 108 fl. On the site ul Noma, see E. Pnlamhek, PW, 
fl.v For recent research and discussion of problems: E Swohoda, 
Carnuntum, seine Gexchichfe und seme Denhmdler 1 (1964), 221 fl ; 

G. Alfbldv, ‘Tnuribci und Nonci’, Rut 1966, 224 ff. F. A. YV. S. 

NORTIA, on Etruscan goddess, the native form of 
whose name is uncertain. Ilcr chief place of worship 
was Volsinii (Livy 7. 3. 7, cf. Wissowa, RK 288, for 
archaeological evidence). The most remarkable rite was 
the periodical driving of a nail into the wall of the temple 
(Livy, loc. cit.). The purpose was certainly not, as Livy 
there supposes, merely to serve as a record of time, one 


nail being driven each year, but rather (cf. ibid. 3-4; 
Warde Fowler, Roman Festivals (1899), 234 f. ; Latte, 
RR 154) to nail down evil and make it harmless (here an 
epidemic; perhaps at Volsinii all the ill of the past year). 
Another ancient interpretation was that it signified the 
unchanging fixedness of destiny; hence Nortia was 
identified with Fortuna (schol. on Juvenal 10. 74), and 
by implication with Nccessitas (Ilor. Carm. 1. 35. 17 ff.). 

H. J. R. 

NOSSIS (fl. c. 300 B.c.), Greek poetess from south 
Italian Locn,has twelve epigrams in the Greek Anthology, 
mostly inscriptions for votive offerings and for works 
of art. She praises love like Mimnerrnus ( Anth . Pal. 5. 
170) and connects herself with Sappho (7. 718), but 
her quatrains are frail trifles. There may have been more 
poetic energy in her lyrics, which have not survived. 

Gow and Pu^e, 2791 ff. G. Curiiffiin, Giurnale Italiuno di Filologia 
1957 i CE buck, MH 1954; Wilamowitz, Hell. Dicht. 1. 135 f. G. H. 

NOTITIA DIGNITATUM. The Notitia Dignitatum 
is preserved in a copy, made in 1551, of an original MS., 
now lost, which existed at Spcir. It is divided into two 
parts, covering the Eastern and Western halves of the 
Roman Empire as it was divided in A.n. 395. Each part 
contains an index and a series of entries for each of the 
high offices of State from the praetorian prefects to pro- 
vincial governors in order of precedence; hut for pro- 
vincial governors ( consulates , correi tore*, prac sides) one 
specimen only of each grade is given. The entries give 
the title and rank of the officer, a brief description of his 
functions, including a list of his subordinate officers; in 
the case of military officers a list of units under his com- 
mand; a list of his ofjuium ; and in the East the number 
of postal warrants to which he was entitled. Each entry 
is accompanied by an illustration, showing the insignia 
of the office, and in the ease of magistn nulilum (q.v.) the 
shields of their regiments, and in the case of duces (see 
imx) their forts. Some pages were rmssing from the 
archetype, and certain offices, including both praepusiti 
saert cubtcuh , arc therefore lacking. 

The document is clearly the 'notitia omnium dignitatum 
et aiiministrationum tarn civilium quam mditanuni main- 
tained by the prnmeertus notariorum. It is also clearly the 
copy of the Western primiierms f since some chapters of 
the Eastern half are in an abbreviated form, and the 
Western half has been corrected to a later date than the 
Eastern. Neither half can be earlier than 395. The Eastern 
half is earlier than 413, since it omits the comes Ponticae 
dioceseos (Cod. Theod. vi. xm. r), and probably not much 
later than 395, since its army lists contain no unit demon- 
strably raised after that dale and several units raised by 
Theodosius I are clearly recent additions. The Western 
army lists on the other hand contain units raised as late 
as 421. Both halves contain a number of inconsistencies, 
such as are inevitable in a document which has been 
subject to piecemeal revision. The inconsistencies are 
most numerous in the military chapters of the Western 
half. It may be inferred that the Western half like the 
Eastern was compiled about 395 and extensively revised 
in the next twenty-five years. 

Edited by O Seeck, Notitia Dignitatum (187ft). L Tl. Bury, JRS 
1920, 131 IF., Jones, Later Rom. Fmp. 111, upp. 11, 347 ff. 

A. II. M. J. 

NOVAESIUM, modern Neuss on the Rhine. Excavation 
(H. v. Petrikovits, Bonner Jahrburher 1961) has shown 
that there was a senes of military stations earlier than the 
stone legionary fortress excavated by C. Koenen (lhid. 
1904), starting with an auxiliary-sized fort c. 20/10 B.c. 
and followed hy several for forces larger than one legion 
alone. The stone fortress was evacuated A.n. Q2-6 and 
superseded by a new auxiliary fort which survived till the 
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Frankish invasions of the third century. Both the legion- 
ary and the later auxiliary stations had their attached 
civil settlements and there was also a separate civil settle- 
ment. The walls of the stone fortress were reconstructed 
in the second half ol the third century or the lourth and 
seem to be those repaired by Julian. F. S. 

NOVATIAN(US), Roman presbyter, anti-pope (a.d. 
251), and founder of the Novation! (or Katin pal), a 
dissident sect which, persisting for about three centuries, 
held intransigent views concerning ecclesiastical purity. 
He apparently suffered martyrdom under Valerian. The 
first theologian in Rome who wrote in Latin, he com- 
posed several works, few of winch survive, viz. De Tnni - 
tale (ed. W. Y. bausset, 1909; II. Weyer, 1962), two 
letters to Cyprian (Ep. 30 and 36 in the Cyprian collec- 
tion, De Cihis ludatcis (ed. G. Landgraf and C. Weyman, 
Archivj. hit. Lex. iqoo, 226), and perhaps [Ps.-Cypi.j De 
JSpcdncuhs and De llano Pudtntiae (llurtcl, CSEL iii. 
3). Novatianus was well versed in rhetoric, philosophy 
(Stoic), and theology, and had an exceptional sense of 
style. 

II. J Vojzi, Covtus uinrf^rtnri, Thr Kinhi nhignjl tit ' 4 A r unit the 
Ges( fnchte inner Sutukrluiche (19OK). A. H.-W. 

NOVEL, GREEK (Germ. Rowan , Liebesroman ; Fr. 
Roman ; Ital. Romanzo). 

A romantic composition in rhetorical prose, of con- 
siderable length (the complete novels extant vary from 
a minimum of four to a maximum of ten hooks). Five 
complete examples, two summaries, and a sizeahle 
number of papyrus fragments are preserved. The authors 
of the complete novels (Achilles Tati us, Chariton, I Iclio- 
dorus, Longus, Xenophon Kphesius) are all comparatively 
late; only Chariton wrote before the second century a.d. 
Nevertheless Rohde’s thesis, according to which the 
genre Novel was a creation of the Second Sophistic, has 
been disproved by the papyrus fragments (most important 
of these is the ‘Ninus-Romancc’), which have shown that 
this literary form must have developed 111 Alexandrian 
times. The origins of the genre are much debated : accord- 
ing to one school (Rohde, Lavagmni, Giangrandc) the 
Novel is ultimately derived from Alexandrian Love- 
elegy, whilst another school (Schwartz, lollowed by 
Ratlciihury and Kroll) derives the Novel from Alex- 
andrian historiography, which ‘degenerated’ into the 
‘fabulous'. A third school (Kercnyi, Mcrkelhach) regards 
the Novel as the ultimate development, into a lay genre, of 
religious prototypes. The problem as to the origins of the 
Greek Novel is made more complicated by the fact that 
the genre, once established, acted as a literary collecting- 
basin and admitted features from other genres (e.g. 
letters (q.v.), from Epistolography, sophistic ekphraseis 
(q.v.); short stories, alter the example set by writers of the 
Classical Period, who had admitted ‘short-stones’ into 
their works by way of digressions; possibly characters 
from New Comedy) so that the original nucleus of the 
literary form under discussion is not easy to identify. 

The extant novels, even the Daphnis and Chloe of 
Longus, of which the pastoral setting seems to he an 
exceptional experiment on the part of the author, show 
similarities of plot, matter, .and style which, with the 
supporting evidence of the summaries and the papyrus 
fragments, may be called characteristic. The Novel 
nourished from the second century a.d. onwards, i.e. as 
Rostovlzeff and Altheim have emphasized, in the period 
of mass education: like the modern feuilletons , it w r as 
chiefly meant lor the general public. Hence its poor 
characterization, compensated by the positive merit of 
the plots, which, however stereotyped, arc ingeniously 
constructed and developed so as to captivate the interest 
of the readers of popular fiction. The central figures are 


a young man and his betrothed or wife, whose reciprocal 
faithfulness, moral rectitude, and physical courage are 
tested by a prolonged series of adventures; the couple 
invariably overcome all their tribulations, to live happily 
ever after (the happy-ending feature being very much 
after the taste of the general public). During their exten- 
sive wanderings, the hero and the heroine meet friends 
and enemies, who, although rather stereotyped, con- 
veniently enable the writer to insert shorter stories into 
the wider framework of the novel. The erotic element 
rarely leads to pornography, lnil the poverty of charac- 
terization renders the love-scenes tedious in then artificial 
sentimentality. Ekphraseis after the fashion of the Second 
Sophistic arc often included: these, too, must have been 
in favour with the novelists’ public, who wanted to learn 
about strange animals and unusual phenomena or- like 
the modern vieweis of ‘Westerns’ — enjoy the elaborate 
description of a battle. 

The absence of contemporary references to Greek 
novels as well as the character ol their material suggests 
that they were not esteemed by the intellectuals: the 
genre, significantly enough, did not acquire a specific 
name (Photius calls the Novel tipa/ia; Clitophon in Ach. 
Tat. i. 9. 1 calls lus story p.ov to bpdp . u \ cf. Ach. Tat. 1. 2. 
3, fivtioi IfnoriKo 1, and Long. i. 1. I, ioropia epeurns'). On 
the other hand, the authors of the novels were skilled 
men of letters, who, like the modern authors of feuilletons , 
vviote for the lower middle classes: not only the writers, 
hut also their readers possessed a notable degree of 
culture, as is testified by the literary vocabulary and 
elaborate style in which the novels are composed, as well 
as by the fair number of unhackneyed literary allusions 
interspersed in the novels. 

As is demonstrated by the comparatively large number 
of papyrus fragments, the novel enjoyed great popularity 
in imperial times: this was partly due to the fact that it 
aptly met the literary needs ol the new lower middle 
classes, and partly to the fact that its adventurous 
elements (battles, rebellions, etc.) appealed to the public, 
in so far as they portrayed well the predicament of the 
private citizen caught, powerless and uncommitted, in 
tlie politico-military crises of that period, the age of the 
absolute Monarchies. The Byzantines admired the Greek 
novelists; Photius summarized and highly praised several 
ol them, and Byzantine writers continued the genre, not 
without success. In feudal Western Europe the Romanre 
of Chivalry held the field, hut in the sixteenth century 
the newly expanded commercial bourgeoisie ‘discovered* 
the Greek Novels, which were then published in French, 
Italian, Spanish, German, and English translations: the 
‘bourgeois’ character of the Greek novel made them 
immensely popular, and such popularity lasted down to 
the Romantic period (Goethe was an enthusiastic admirer 
of Longus). 

Trxis. For each ol the five complete novels the only reliable 
editions ure now those listed under each author, the papyrus hag- 
menis are edited by 11. Lavagmni, Eroticnrmn Graicntum bragmentu 
Papyraceu (Teuhner, 1922), and by F Ziinmeiinmin, (Am lose he 
Homan- Papyri u. venvantite Tevte (iyi6. with excellent Com/rit n/ary , 
(j 1 ranimotual Index , Index Verborum, and Bibliography), 

Adversaria Chitica. H. Riehatds, (JR iyoh; J. Jackson, CQ 
1935, G. GmnRturide, Festschrift Teubner (19(14). 

CRITICISM Rohde, Grierh. Homan*, (). Schissel v FIcRrhenherg, 
Entwickelungsgcsch. d. gnech. Homans im Alter turn (iyi i) , A. 
Cahlerim, Le Avventure di Cherea e Calhure, Proltgommi (iun); 13. 
LuvaKium, Studi sul ramanza greco (1950), R, M. Rutienbury, in 
Powell, New Chapters, Third Senes, 21 1 If , S, G use lee, uppendix to 
the Loeb edition ol Daphms and Chloe (igib; repr. 105s. etc ); 
S L. Wolff, The Creek Romances in Elizabethan Prose Fiction (U.S.A. 
1912), J. S. Phillimorc, The Greek Romances, in English Literature 
and the Classics (1912); F.d. Schwartz, Fiinf Vortrdgi iiber den gnech. 
Roman* (iy4,i); R. Helm, Per antike Roman 1 (iy;fi), A. Lesky, 
Gesch. d. gnech. Lift.* (1963), Q13 If.; K. Kercnyi, Die grirch - orient . 
Rnmanhteratur in rehgiansgeschichtlicher lielcuchtung * (19(12), F. 
Altheim, Roman u. Dekadenx (1951); id. Literatur u. Gesellschaft im 
ausgeheruicn Altcrtum(iQ4\S- 50); R. Mcrkelhach, Romanu. Mvsterium 
m tier Antike (1962); (■. Giangrande, Eranos 1962, 132 ff. On the 
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problem of the ‘short-story’ in antiquity cf ■ II Lavagnini, Studi sul 
romanau greco (1950), 1K5 ff ; W. Aly, Volksm.trcnen, Sage und 
Norettc bet Heroflot und semen Zeitgenussen (1921); W. Aly, FW r v. 
Novtille; S. Treiikner, The Creek Novella in the Classical Ttrmd 
(* 95 ^). G. G. 

NOVEL, LATIN. In spite of two great names, there is no 
continuous tradition of prose fiction among the Romans 
as there was with the Greeks. We hardly reach fiction, 
and then only in the form of short stories, before L. 
Cornelius Sisenna (119-67 u.c.), otherwise known as a 
historian, translated into Latin the MiAT/om/ca of Aristides 
(and c. 11. C.) p tales with an obscene flavour (Plut. Crass. 
32; [Lucian], Amores 1; Ov. Tr. 2. 443). 

The adaptations by Terentiys Varro (116 -27 n.c.) of 
the satires of Memppus of Gadara (2nd c. u.c.) cannot 
be regarded as at all close in type to the novel, being 
rather of the nature of ‘character-sketches', but their 
form, a mixture of prose and verse, reappears m Seneca’s 
Aporo/ocyntusis and in Petronius’ (q.v. 3) Satyruon (al- 
though in Petronius verse is used nioie for illustrations 
and plays an unimportant pait). The Apuiolncynfosis , a 
skit on the Emperor Claudius, may be classed as liction, 
but the Satyrirun is the earliest Latin work which is 
comparable with the modern novel. Enough of this sur- 
vives to show that it consisted of a continuous narrative, 
and it seems to have been of considerable length. It con- 
tained at least two MlAt)ol(lku, the stones of the Widow 
of Ephesus (chs. 111-12) and of the Pcrgamene Hoy 
(85-7). As this brilliant work, which is in part a parody 
on romantic novels, is seldom mentioned in ancient 
sources it is possible that earlier Latin novels may hnve 
existed, whether serious or comic. 

Ear more use of MiX-qaiarcd was, however, made ’by 
Apulcius (q.v.) about the middle of the second century; 
his Metamorphoses began ‘at ego tibi sermone islo 
Milesio varias fahulas conserum’; and his romance is, 
indeed, a series of them strung on the thread ol a plot — 
the change of Lucius into an ass and his adventures in 
animal form- -which is sometimes lost sight ol loi long 
periods. On the other hand, book 1 1 (the successive 
initiations of Lucius into the mysteries) provides a sur- 
prisingly elevated ending to the novel. Clodius (q.v. 4) 
Albums also wrote MlX^uulko. (S.Ii.A. Clod. 11. 7, 12. 
12). 

At the very end of the Classical Period we have the 
anonymous History of Apollonius, King of Tyre, perhaps 
written in Greek in the third century and translated into 
Latin, christianized, and adapted in other ways about the 
sixth century; it belongs rather to the tradition of Greek 
than of Latin fiction, and is chiefly interesting as the 
ultimate source of Shakespeare’s Perules, Prince of Tyre. 

I'nignu’nts of Sisenna and ol Vaiio’s Memfiptuti Satires in 
Tlueciidc! '.h Petronius ed imn.;R Helm, Der antikt Homan' (igsh); 
li. L l’erry, Tht Ancient Romances { 1967). b. G , M. S. S. 

NOVENSIDES, a group of Roman deities ol totally 
unknown function. The view thut they are to be etymo- 
logized as nou- tit- sides, the 'newly settled in* gods, i.e. 
comparatively rerent borrowings from non-Roman 
sources, .m* h as Minerva and Apollo, stands or falls 
according to what etymology is accepted for indices (s.v. 
INDIGFTLS and the second explanation there offered). The 
nouensides seem to he the more important class, to judge 
from their being mentioned before the indigetes in the 
formula of deuotiu (Livy 8. q. 6), where the name is written 
‘Nouensiles’, a characteristic Italian variation of d and /. 
Wagcnvoort {Roman Dynamism, 83) would connect the 
first syllable with nuere and for the suffix compares 
utensil is : hence 'mobile, active’ deities. The ancients 
generally connected the name with noitem, occasionally 
with nouus, sec Arnobius, Adv. Gent. 3. 38—9 (136, 19 ff. 
Reifferscheid). 

Latte, RR 45, n. 1. H. J. R. 


NOVIOMAGUS, a Batavian settlement near Nijmegen 
(perhaps the oppidum tiatauorum of Tac. Hist. 5. 19). It 
was destroyed in a.d. 70, and the Homans established a 
legionary fortress (garrisoned until e. 100) near by. The 
civil population settled on lower ground to the west, 
where an important commercial town developed, which 
traded extensively with Britain and the north and was 
raised to colonial status by Trajan. It suffered badly in 
the invasions of the third century. Pottery finds persist 
beyond the fourth century, but by then a new fortified 
settlement was growing up further east. 

W v. Musbow, Die Crabmdler von Ntnnomagus 1. ii (IQ12). O. B. 

NOVIUS (fl . c. 95-80 u.c. : Cicero quotes from him in 
De Or. ii. 255, 279, 285 — dramatic date, 91 u.c.), Latin 
composer of fahulue At el t ana c , which he and his older 
contemporary Pomponius (q.v. 1) made literary. Forty- 
three titles show the stock Atcllan characters, country- 
bumpkins, rustic and other occupations, literary allusions 
and parodies of tragedy; in popular language with broad 
jokes. See atfj.i.ana. 

FRAr.MrN'rs C) Ribbeeli, CRT ' 1 254 (ird cd Tcubm-r, 1897). 
P. Frassinctli, tab. Ateil. Frag. 1955), 47 11 . F- II. W. 

NOVUS HOMO, a term used in the late Repubhr (and 
probably earlier) for the first man of a family to reach the 
Senate, where he normally remained a ‘small senator’ 
(cf. BAfr. 57), though his descendants might rise higher; 
and in a special sense for the first to attain the consulate 
and hence nobihtas (q.v.). These two senses must be 
carefully distinguished. The former feat was not very 
difficult, provided a man had at least an ‘Equestrian’ 
fortune {see iqitttfs), aristocratic patron, and military or 
oratorical ability; the latter, despite the exclusiveness of 
the nobility and the conservatism of the voters who 
mattered, was far from rare, since noble families — some, 
like the Valem Elaeei, traditionally more so than others - 
were always ready to ally themselves with promising men 
for their mutual advantage. It was in this way that the 
nobility was constantly reinvigoiated. but a man very 
rarely rose from outside the Senate straight to the consul- 
ship. In this sense of the phrase, only about fifteen novi 
homines are attested in the middle and late Republic, 
though in fact there may have been more. Most of these 
arc men of exceptional nbilitv and ambition, excep- 
tionally fortunate, too, in the time and conditions of 
their candidature (see dIiNTATUS 2, cato i, mahius i, 
cicfho 1). The ambitious norms homo contrasts w ith those 
really ‘known’ (the nobiles ) as per se cognttus; and he 
has to win his own connexions and cltente/ae to balance 
their inherited ones. Hence a typical pattern ol career and 
outlook develops. During his rise he prides himsclt on 
his virtus and tends to compare it with that of the found- 
ers of noble families, whose degenerate descendants he 
denigrates. (See, c.g., Sail .Jug. 85; Cic. 2 Verr. 5. 180 f.) 
But he is not a reformer. After attaining the consulship 
he aims at defending the order in which he has risen and 
at recognition as an equal by the nobles. Some (c.g. Cato, 
in p.irt through longevity, and apparently Coelius(q.v. 2)) 
more or less fully succeed in this; others (e.g. Marius and 
Cicero) are never quite accepted. 

Under the Empire men of this sort, at first from Italy, 
later also from the provinces, can rise high on their own 
merits, the more so as they generally give the Emperor 
less cause for jealousy and suspicion. 

J. Vogt, Homo norms (1926); and see NOHILITAS. E. B. 

NUCERIA (1), large town at foot of peninsula of Sur- 
rentum (q.v.): modem Nocera lnferiore. Originally 
peopled by Oscan-speaking Alfatcrni, it has regularly 
changed hands whenever war visited Campania (q.v.). 
In a.d. 5Q it and neighbouring Pompeii (q.v.) staged a 
bloody not. 
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(2) Large town on Via Flaminia (q.v.) in Umbria: 
modern Nocera Umbra. The campaign of Sentinum 
(q.v.), 295 b.c., probably brought it under Roman control. 

See UMBRIANS. E. T. S. 

NUMA (PIE 1) POMP ILIUS, the second king of Rome 
(traditionally 715-673 B.c.), is probably a historical 
figure, although most of the reforms ascribed to him 
were the result of a very long process of religious and 
cultural development. He may have been .1 Sabine who 
settled on the Quirinal, even though Numa was an 
Etruscan name. Numa is not the personification of the 
river Numicius or any other Latin deity. There is no 
means of deciding whether Numa really organized the 
priestly colleges and reformed the calendar by fixing the 
dates of the festivals and adding two months to a primitive 
ten -month year, or whether he built the Regia (q.v.), 
which was traditionally assigned to the regal period. Later 
legends recount that he received counsel from the nymph 
Egcna and, m defiance of chronology, make him a disciple 
of Pythagoras (q.v. 1) to account for similarities between 
early Roman religion and Greek cults in southern 
Italy. 

Ogilvic, Comm Ltry 1-5, 88 IT (with bibluieiuphy). 1 \ T. 

NUMANTIA, a strategical site on the upper Durius 
(Dottro) in Spam, occupied in the Bronze Age, 111 the 
Hallstatt period, and by the Celts. Built anew by the 
Ccltiberians r. 300 n.c., Numantia played a heroic role 
in the Celtiherian resistance to Rome, repelling attacks 
by Cato (195), Q. bulvius Nohihor(i 53), IN la reel) us (1 52), 
Q. Pompeius (141), and Popilhus 1 arenas (139-8), the 
capitulation of llostihus Manunus (q.v.) (137) crowned 
11 series of failures and defeats. Finally, after an eight- 
month blockade Numantia’s 4,000 citizens capitulated 
to the overwhelming foices ol Scipio Aeimhanus in 
133 h.c., a date which marks the end of organized 
resistance to Rome 111 Spain. IVlarius, Jugurtha, and 
Rulihus Rufus witnessed Numantia’s destruction. 
Thorough excavations have uncovered the city, Supio’s 
works of circumvallation, and thirteen Roman camps at 
Numantia or 111 the neighbourhood (one each of Marcellus 
and Pompeius, two ot Cato and Nobihor, and seven ol 
Scipto). Although rcinhahited under Augustus, Numantia 
gradually sank to the level ol a wav-station on the 
Astunca Caesaraugusta highway. 

A Srhulirn, Numantm (4 veils und .ill.es, HJ14-31), and a slimter 
skrtili, Cvsehuhte ion Numantia (. 1033 )- J J- VAN N. 

NUMBERS, GREEK. T. Grfhv Numeral Nota i ions. 

There were two main systems* 

(1) ' 1 'he ‘alphabetic’ or ‘Milesian’, probably originating 

in Ionia and the older of the two. It consisted of the 
ordinary letters of the Ionian alphabet plus e 6, 
9 90, and T or 900. Thus a to 0 represent 1 to q, 

t to 9 10 to 90 and p to 100 to 900. Thousands from one 
to nine aic represented by ,n to ,8, and 10,000 by M. 
Multiples of 10,000 are written liv putting the multiplier 

ifi 

above; thus 126,763 is written M^ifdy. 

(2) The ‘acrophonic’. Apart from I, the unit, the signs 
were the initial letters of the numeral words: H - irim, 
A - bcKU, H eVuTor, X Xi'Aum, M =“ fivptoi. 
Quintuples of the latter four were represented by a 
combination w r ith P; thus P, P, 01 P 50, ™ " 500, 
P -. 5,000, P - 50,000. Other multiples were expressed 
by repetition ot the sign; thus 126,763 is written 
PPMMPXP HHI* Ain. These signs were frequently 
used in Attic inscriptions to express sums ot money; in 
that case they represented drachmas, except that 
\~ — j drachma and I =" 1 ohol. C was used for a J^-obol, 
} or T for ] -obol, and T for a talent. The latter sign was 


combined with the numerals to express numbers of 
talents, c.g. 

On present evidence we may tentatively say that (2) 
was the system used in all public inscriptions in Attica 
(with the possible exception Of JG 1 2 . 760) down to c. 100 
b.c. , and sporadically later. It is also the main system 
used (with local variations) in other Greek States from 
fifth to third centuries. (1) is found in the earliest Attic 
vase inscriptions, hut fiom c. 4H0 wide (hut not universal) 
use of (2) is found in Attic private inscriptions. (1) ousted 
(2) in other Greek .States during the third century B.c. 
It is almost universal 111 surviving papyri. 

A zero sign O is found 111 astronomical papyri and 
MSS. Fractions . Like the Egyptians, the Greeks preferred 
to express fractions as the sum of unit fractions (fractions 
with 1 as numerator); they expressed the unit fraction by 
the sign for the number with an accent, thus y'l — 

3 f £ 3 7 2 . There were special signs D' for ^ and ft' for 

j}. However, proper fractions could also be expressed by 
the word (or the sign) for the numerator and the accented 
letters for the denominator, e.g. bvo pc'- * r - (Aristarchus), 

0 ia' j 0 , (Archimedes), or by expressions like 8 tuv s' -J, 
v tcy u "‘ — [) 0 (Diophantus). Most convenient was the 
practice, regular in Diophantus and occasional in 1 lei on, 
of placing the denominator above the numerator, e.g. 

^ o 

'/Jim'S* ” ViV (Diophantus). Sexagesimal fractions are 
standard in the later astronomical works (e.g. Ptolemy). 
In this system e.g. ift A 5 V s'" =- 12+ J J ~h ® o do* 

II. Artificial Systems 

Archimedes, in his lost fipxat and 1 . the Sand-reckoner 
( Psammites ), sketched a system f<’ expressing very 
large numbers going by powers ol a n yriad myriads 
(100,000,000 or io H ). The first order consists of numbers 
from 1 to io H , the second order those from 10" to io 10 , 
and so on, up to the io H order concluding the first period. 
Other periods follow ad lib. This system amounts to 
taking 100,000,000 m place of 10 as the base of a scale 
of notation. Apollonius of Perga (q.v.) formulated a 
‘position-value’ system going L>y powers of to.ooo, 1 e. 
with 10,000 substituted lor 10 as the base (see Pappus 
I, 8 f.). 

Amelia bv M N Tod, HSA 191112. 1926 7, 193(1-7, and JUS 
im 1, HIM.' til'll rvtdeiire lor ihe atrophumc svslrni, and in USA if;So 
ior lla alpbiihrtit On Lhr early v.iac-inscriptions K llatkl in 
Mumhcner at chdolagist he Studteii dem Andmken A l utLu angler 
gtnvidmet (moo), esp. 70 IT Hesl H‘*»« j r-il acxounl Cj. F M ile Sle 
froix, Studies in the History of Aciountim • (id Littleton and Yanirv, 
n )5 h), 50 ft. Set also K. Mcnfiingcr, /.uhhvort und 7 , ifftr * 11 (1058), 
7l~lT Fractions I Icatb, Hot. of Creek Maths 1. 41 ft. In the papvn, 
F MavAer, Ciammatth d. gi Vapy 0(1026 38), 5? I On tonipuLalion 
wirh alphabetic nuim tabs . J C». Sm\l\ in Melanges A hi ole (1005), 
513 ft I-'ot the use of a -t-j for 1-24 nee F. Dornscift, Das Alphabet in 
Alystih und Alagu (1922), 11. J . H. ; L. J. 1 . 

NUMBERS, ROMAN, are based on seven signs: 

1 — 1, V — - 5, X -- 10, L - 50, C — 100, -0 — 500, 
00 (or a recognizable variant) — 1,000 (M was not used as 
a figure, only as an abbreviation of the words millr , 
mi ha). Of these, I was originally a simple stroke, V per- 
haps represented a hand, X is V doubled, while L, ’B 
and 00 are thought to derive front the aspirated letters of 
the Greek alphabet, for which early Latin had no use-- 
L from ^ (Chalcidic chi ) developing through vL anti _L, 
00 from (D (Chalcidic phi), and "0 from CD halved, w ith 
the medial bar added later to distinguish it from the 
letter D; C mav derive from 0 , the thud unused Greek 
aspirate, acquiring its final form by a combination of the 
tendency to assimilate figui e-signs to Utter-forms in 
current use and the influence of the initial of centum, but 
no early instance survives. 

A notation could be constructed on this basis both by 
the additive method (1111 — 4; XXXX — 40) and by 
the subtractive (IV — 4; XL — 40) and both methods 
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were employed, sometimes even in the same document. 
Inscriptions seem to show a preference for the additive 
method, especially in official contexts, and this preference 
is occasionally carried to the extent of ignoring the signs 
V and L (so I Jill Ivin often for Vlviri and such forms as 
XXXXXX for LX). The rule is that when two figures 
stand side by side, the smaller, if to the right, is to he 
added to its neighbour, if to the left, to be subtracted 
from it(VI = 6; IV — 4); exceptions occur, hut are very 
rare, l'or numbers above 1,000, for which the additive 
method might be clumsy, modifications of the basic signs 
were evolved (so E> — 5,000; ® — 10,000) and, later, as 
an alternative, the use of superscript bars to denote that 
a figure is to be multiplied by i,ooo(X — 10,000), and of 
superscript bars with dependent veiticuls at either side 
to denote that it is to be multiplied by 100,000 (K1 -=» 
1 ,000,000). 

From the second century n.c. the figure-signs began 
to be used also as sigla for words or components of words 
with a numerical reference (so X — denarius, J Ivin -= 
duoviri) and eventually for ordinal adjectives and adverbs 
and for distributives as well os for cardinal numbers. It 
was probably to distinguish such usages, in circumstances 
where confusion with letters or with cardinal numbers 
might occur, that the practice of using a medial bar was 
introduced (so K — denarius) and subsequently a super- 
script bar (so Tlr'iri — duovtrt] V — quinquics). From the 
Augustan period onwards this use of a supei script bar 
was extended, although it never became invariable. In a 
comparatively small number of cases it appears also above 
an ordinal number, presumably in error, and creates con- 
fusion with the use of the bar to denote multiplication 
by 1,000. 

Cursive forms of the figures are usually recognizable 
without undue difficulty (cf. HI — 30), though ^ — 6, 
common especially in Christian texts, is at first sight 
obscure. 

For tractions, a duodecimal system was used. A hori- 
zontal stroke was the sign for the unit of ^ ( unria ) and S, 
fiom semis, for The appropriate number of horizontal 
strokes provided the notation for to /’ 2 (^ -- — is 
and, when preceded by S, for ft to (S — — — is ). 
For smaller fractions a number of stghi were developed ; 
lists may be found in the epigraplnc handbooks, see 
epigraphy, i.atin, bibliography. 

1C. Htlbncr, Exempla Stnpturae Ffngraphirae (i8R_0, Ixxf. ;Th. 
Mommsen, Herrne* 1887, 59ft f., 1888, 15.2! , J. K. Hiid A. K. 
Gordon, Contribution* to flit Palaeography of I.utin Inscriptions 
(*9S7). lfibil., H. 1C. Tliomasaun, Opusi. Homana 111 (1961), 179 ff. 

J. M R. 

NUMBERS, SACRED. Most nations have sacred or 
magical numbers. Some of these are explicable (e.g. 
seven is the traditional number of the planets), and of 
others it may he conjectured that they are the last term 
of some very old and primitive system of counting, or 
an important term in such a system (e.g., five perhaps 
because it is the number of the fingers of one hand); 
others are entirely obscure. For Greece the following 
may be noted, apart from Pythagorean mysticism and 
the divinatory calculations given below. Three is very 
common in all ritual, especially magical; the dead are 
invoked thrice (Ar. Ran. 1175-6); gods are frequently 
invoked in threes, as Zeus, Athena, and Apollo often in 
Homer, or grouped in threes, as the Clrarites (generally); 
charms are commonly repeated thrice, Theoc. 2. 43 ; 
other magical actions, Theoc. 6. 30. Hence nine is of 
importance (nine Muses usually, sometimes nine Cory- 
bantes and nine Curetes), being 3x3. Four is Hermes' 
number, being his birthday (Hymn. Horn. Mere. 19 )„ 
perhaps explaining why it is a holy day (Hes. Op. 770). 
Seven is Apollo’s number (see Rose, Handb. Gk. Myth . 6 
135, cf. Hes. ibid. 771). This is without doubt oriental; 


twelve, though traditionally the number of the signs of 
the Zodiac, need not be Eastern (twelve gods, see Wcin- 
reich in Roscher’s 1 . exikon , art. ‘Zwolfgtittcr’ ; twelve 
labours of Heracles, q.v.). Finally, there is a tendency to 
round larger numbers off to fifty (see W. H. Roscher, 
‘Die Zahl 50 in Mythus’, etc., Abh. sacks. Ges. Wiss., 
1917)- The numerical values of letters of the alphabet 
are the basis of an elaborate system of divination, see 
Bourhe-Lcclcrcq, Histaire de la divination dans Vanti- 
quite (lSjq) i. 261 ff . ; for an attempt to find a like system 
in early times sec Eisler, Orpheus the Fisher and 
Weltenmantel und Him mehzelt. Numbers which exceed 
a familiar ‘round’ number by one, e.g. 13 (12 fi) are 
occasionally of importance, see O. Weinreich, Triskai- 
dekadtsche Studien 1916; RGVV w i. 1). 

In Italy triads of gods are common, not only under 
Etruscun influence (as the Capitoline triad), but outside 
it (Jupiter, Mars, and Quinnus are native Roman). Four 
is of significance (a prayer said four times, Ov. Fasti 4. 
778); live appears to have had some sacral connota- 
tion, see Wissowa, Gesammelte Abhandl. 166, cf. Plut. 
Quaesl. Rom. i and Rose ad loc. Other numbers seem to be 
Greek. 

The references in the text mny he supplemented by Keith in 
Hastings, ERE ix. 407 il , und hihliogiaphy, 413 , tor speculation 
over nunibeis in Pythagoi eanism, Nilsson, UGH 11. 398. H J. K. 

NUMENIUS of Apamoa (2nd c. a.d.), lending Pytha- 
gorean. His works included a treatise On the Good and 
a history of the Academy, designed to show how far it 
had departed from Plato’s (and Pythagoras’) teaching; 
of both these fanly substantial fragments survive. His 
system combined Greek with oriental elements. He 
anticipated Plotinus in his doctrine of three gods, and in 
asserting the potential identity of the human soul with 
its divine Grounds; he also has ideas in common with 
Gnosticism (q.v.) and with the Ghaldaean Oraeles (q.v.), 
and he shows some knowledge of Judaism and Christ- 
ianity (which he interpreted allegoricall> ) The extent of 
his influence not only on Plotinus, who was accused of 
plagiarizing from him, but also on Origen, Porphyry, and 
later Neoplatomsts renders him a significant historical 
figure. 

I'liMjMFN'is. Ed. E A I.f«*mnns (1937). 

Discussion H -G. Lucih in Melange* Hidez ( 1934), 745 FT , E R. 
Dodds in J.f\ Sources dt P/otiu (E litre Urns llurUl v), 1 IT , i*. Mrilan, 
I'hilot iQhz, I J7 ff. E. K. LJ. 

NUMERI had a variety of meanings in military termino- 
logy. (i) numerus was the generic name for any military 
unit (Tac. Atfr. 18. ‘sparsi per provincinm nurneri’); (11) 
hence it was frequently used to describe formations 
which had no normal title, such as the equites sinful ares 
Augusti or the Jrumentani\ (111) and in particular as the 
title for units formed from unromamzed tribes which 
could not easily be assimilated to the normnl auxiliary 
pattern. These ‘national’ numeri arc found from the time 
of Trajan onwards; they were generally employed at 
some distance from the areas in which they had been 
raised (e.g. numeri Brittonum in Germany), (iv) numeri 
had also the meaning of military roster (in numeros 
ref err e means ‘to enter on the rolls’), in which sense it 
was supplanted by malricula in the fourth century or 
earlier. 

J. C. Mann, TIermes 1954, 501 ff. ; J. F. Gilliam, Eos 1957, 207 ff. 

G. R. W. 

NUMERIANUS, Marcus Aurelius (PW 174), younger 
son of Cams (q.v.), was appointed Caesar in A.n. 282 and 
shared in the campaign against Persia. After the death 
of Carus, July 283, he became Augustus. Having little 
military talent, he withdrew from the Persian territory 
occupied by his father. He died m mysterious circum- 
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stances on the way to Nicomedia in 284. The army chose 
Diodes (later Diocletian), commander of the guard, to 
succeed him, and he struck down Aper, praetorian 
prefect and father-in-law of Numenan, as being the 
latter’s murderer. II. M.; 11. H. W. 

NUMICUS (or NUMICIUS), (modem Iho Torto ?), 
the creek near Ardea in Latiurn where Aeneas allegedly 
peiished. The Romans subsequently venerated him as 
Jupiter lndiges in a grove on its banks. Near by was 
another grove, sacred to Anna Perenna. 

Ik Tilly, jfRS iyj6, 1 11. E. T. S. 

NUMIDIA, originally the country of the Nunndae or 
African Nomads, lying west and south of Carthaginian 
territory. Later the title was given to a Roman province, 
covering a triangle broadening out from irs apex on the 
Mediterranean coast north ol Cirta across the High 
Plateaux (Atlas Mountains) down to the Saharan limes. 
This Numidia was bounded by Mauretania Caes.mensis 
on the west and the province of Africa on the cast. 
Though not as fertile as the latter, Numidia produced 
corn, wine, and olives on the plains, and bred horses, 
cattle, and sheep on the uplands. 

The 01 iginal Berber inhabitants were nomad herdsmen, 
who sometimes practised a primitive agriculture. Those 
on the coast came under the influence of Utica, Carthage, 
and the other Phoenician colonies, lly the time of the 
Second Punic War their small clans had eoalesc ed into the 
tribal confederacies of the Masaesyh under Syphax and 
the Massvli under Masinissa (q v.). Their cavalry were 
formidable, blit disunion made them difficult allies 
politically. Under Masinissa nomadism was abandoned 
for agriculture, and town life developed Masinissa was 
followed bv MicipsaOqK 1 1 K n Adhcrbal (1 1S-1 12), 
Tugurtha (q.w, 1 18 10b), Hicmpsul (106 ho), and Juba I 
(bo— 4*) ). As Numidia suppoiled Pompev (47 4(1), the 
nutivi dynasty was ovei thrown. It was established as the 
province of Alnea Nova (4(1), then (40- 25) made a client 
kingdom under Juba II (q v.), and latei united with the 
old province of Africa until separated by Seplimms 
Severus Christianity spread rapidly in the third century 
and m the fourth Numidia became the stronghold of the 
Donatist (q.v.) schismatics 

When the fiontiers of Afi ica Proconsulai is were placed 
on the river Ampsaga ( Hummel ), the Third Augustan 
legion moved into Numidia under its legate, and was 
stationed successively at Theveste and Lambaesis (qq.\ .). 
Military colonies were founded at Thamugadi, Madauros 
(qq.v.), and elsewhere; ccicals and olives were cultivated 
largely; the slave-trade with the Sahara increased. Traffic 
moved along the gieat loads which radiated from 
Theveste to lie shipped lrom Carthage, 1 Iadrumetum, 
Taparura, and the Syrtic ports. "Phe richest parts of 
Numidia were in the Tell (\ee atlas mountains) and 
round C'irta (q.v.). 

On its southern frontier Numidia was protected by the 
forts of the limes, which ran from the Tunisian sbotts or 
salt lakes westward and north-west to Aumale. Between 
the military roads were districts ruled bv native chieftains, 
who occasionally rebelled. The frontier held till the 
fifth century when Saharan raiders and Berber tribesmen 
sacked a number of towns during the Vandal occupation 
of Africa. 

S. C 1 sell. Inscriptions lattnes de V Algetie i (102.1), n, ed. It CL 
Pfkmm (1057), I - M.i/.ard, Corpus Nurnmorum Numuiiae Mauretantae- 
que (jy^)~ ll.'C Kolbe, Dir St at Thai hr Nunudirm von Calhcn his 
Konstantin (1062), and see AIRICA, HOMAN. W. N. W. 

NUMMULARIIj quoted in inscriptions as subordinate 
officers at the mint, but probably not technical workmen, 
who are properly called ofjficina tores. The nummulartus 
of Martial (12. 57. 7) disturbs sleep by thumping the 


heavy sestertii of Nero on his diity table, in the intervals 
of business (‘otiosus’). He is a moncv-chungcr. So was 
the nummulunits , whose bands Galfia cut off, ‘non ex 
fide uersanti pecumas’ (Suet. ( Jalhu ij), he had cheated 
over the exchange. 'Plus passage shows that the tmm- 
mularit were under ofhcial control ; they mav even have 
been directly employed by the mint to put on the imiikct 
the new coin as it was struck. 

The passage in Petromus, Salyricon 5b, where Tnmal- 
cliio asks ‘quod autem putamus secundum htteras 
difficillimum esse artificium? ego puto medieum ct 
nurnmulariiniV, does not ncccssanly imply the meaning 
of ‘moneycr*. M m. 

NYMPHIDIUS (PIV 5) SABINUS, Gaiils, son of a 
court ficcdwoman, claimed to he the son of the Kmpeior 
Gaius (q.v. i). lie probably commanded an auxiliary 
regiment in Pannoma {JLS 1322) and then became a 
tribune in the guard. In 65 lie W'as given the comuUiria 
ornamenta by Nero and made prnefectns praetorio with 
Tigellmus (q.v.). In 68, by promise of an enormous 
donative, he induced the praetorians to desert Nero lor 
Galha, but be had designs upon the Prmcipatc himsclt. 
He forced Tigellinus to resign, and intended to demand 
from Galha the praetecture lor life without colleague. 
But lie met with unexpected opposition from the prae- 
torians, and was killed by them. K I. J_, CL L. k C. 

NYMPHIS of Hcraclcn in Bithvnia, statesman and 
historian. Lnough remains ol his history of Hcraclcn (in 
Mcmnon’s epitome) to show bow good it was; this and 
bis character as a politician suggest that Ins lost history 
of Alexander and his successors (after 247 h.c.) may be a 
real loss. 

htr'rH iii n, no 412 Fragments anil Comment iiry el ibid no. 
4J4 (Mcinnon). W W T.,l. T CL 

NYMPHODORUS (fl. c. 335 Ilc ), Syracusan Greek, 

WTOte (l) fluids Wc/uVAous, (11) Ih pi ruiv tv HiKtXiq. 
OavtinC.ofitvorv, and possibly (111) On strange things m 
Sardinia (Ath. b. 265 c; 13. 588 f, 609 c; Ael. A 'A ib. 34). 

FUsll 111 572. 

NYMPHS, female spirits of nature representing the 
divine powers of mountains, waters, woods, and trees, 
and also of places, regions, cities, and States. As the 
word young unmarried woman, implies, nymphs 

weie thought of as young and fair. Calypso is described 
as a nymph (Od. 1 . 14). They like dancing and music and 
can inspire moitals with poetry and piophctic power. In 
contrast to gods nymphs are mortal (Ov. Met . 8. 771), 
although Hesiod endows them with extreme longevity. 
They are daughters oi Zeus. 

Since nymphs are called after that part of nature in 
which they dwell, or after their functions, or after the 
specific geographic locality where they reside, there is an 
infinite variety of nymphs known. Alseides, Napacae, 
and Dryades are nvtnphs of forests and groves (the last 
were originally nymphs of the oak hut came to stand for 
nymphs of the* woods in general). Hamadryadcs, the 
tree nymphs proper, were believed to die when their tree 
decays (Serv. on Verg. F.cL 10. 62), for the nymph is the 
life-spirit of the tree. Orestiads are the nymphs of the 
mountains, Lcimoniads those of the meadows. All kinds 
of waters are inhabited by nymphs, such as the Naiads, 
the Potamcids, the Creneids, and the Ilydnads. The 
difference between these broader classifications of 
nymphs and the nymphs representing a locality was 
recognized by the ancients {Myth. Vat. 2. 50). Examples 
of local nymphs are the Acheloids, named after the river 
Achelous, or the Nysiads, named after the mountain 
Nysa where Dionysus was born. Many local goddesses 
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are brought under this category of nymphs and married 
to founders of the cities. 

Most of the nymphs are benevolent to mankind. They 
bring flowers to gardens and meadows, watch with 
Apollo and Hermes over the flocks, and frequently, as 
patronesses of healthful springs, aid the sick. Such 
nymphs are often associated with Asclepius. As god- 
desses of woods and mountains they give success to 
hunters. Yet nymphs also partake of the wilder aspects 
of nature. They are akin to Satyrs (q.v.) and Sileni, and 
associate with Pan. They range witli Artemis over the 
mountains and take part in the Dionysiac thiasus. 
Folklore tales, similar to those attaching to fairies and 
mermaids, are told about some of the nymphs. Those 
of the woods scare travellers. A man who sees nymphs 
becomes ‘possessed hy nymphs’. They take mortals 
whom they love with them as they did Hylas and 
Bormus (Theoc. 13. 44 and schol. Ath. 14. 619 f). 
The drowning of a girl in the Nile was associated with 
them ( SEU vin. 473). They punish unresponsive lovers 
as did the nymphs who blinded Daplinis (Diod. 4. 84). 

The cult of nymphs was widely spread through Greece 
from Homeric tunes on (Od. 13. 356; 17. 205), and 
extended over the Roman provinces under the Kmpire. 
The Hill of the Nymphs at Athens is named after an 
inscription discovered there (M. Ervin, Platon (1059), 
146). Nymphs were often worshipped in caves; an 
interesting example is the cave in Van which was trans- 
formed into a sanctuary of the nymphs by their faithful 
devotee Archedemus ( AJArch . 1903, 263). In art nymphs 
are represented on a vase of Sophilus and on the Francois 
vase as undistinctivc draped females. However, the female 
partners of padded dancers are naked (M. Edwards, 
J 11 S i960). A special type of votive relief for the nymphs 
was developed in Attica in the late fifth and the fourth 
centuries li.c. The dancing nymphs aie led bv Hermes, 
while Pan and Arhelous look on (K. Fcubel, Die attischen 
Nymphenreliefs (1935)); sometimes a cave and an altar 


indicate the rustic sanctuary. Shepherds often dedicated 
these humble votivea. 

L lJloch in Hoaclicr, Lex., s.v. ‘Nymplicn’ ; J E. Hminon, 
Prolegomena to the Study of Greek Rel . 1 (1022), zK8; E. Panhcni, 
Pi diet d' Arte 1951, 105, A. Carnoy, Museon 195b, 1B7; A. D. Nock, 
Melanges de I'Untr Sami -Joseph igbo-i, 297, K. Scliefold, Antike 
Kiimt i9hs. 87 ff. G. M. A. H., J R. T. P. 

NYX. Naturally enough. Night is frequently personified 
by the Greek poets as by those of other peoples. But the 
significance of Nyx in Greek mythology goes far beyond 
this. She was a great cosmogonical figure, feared and 
respected even hy Zeus (Horn. 11 . 14. 259). In Hesiod 
she is bom of Chaos and mother of Aether, Ilcmcra, and 
lesser powers. Frequent touches in the description 
recall her nocturnal aspect, but this is scarcely seen in 
the Orphic theogonies, where her influence ovei creation 
is immense (cf. ohpiiic literature, orphism). In the 
Rhapsodies she is born of Phancs and succeeds to his 
pow r er. When in turn she hands the sceptre to her son 
Uranus she continues to advise the younger generations, 
Uranus, Kronos, and especially Zeus, in the task of 
world-making. Iler influence is due to her oracular 
powers, exercised from a cave. There arc signs that in an 
earlier Orphic version Phancs was absent and Nyx the 
primal power. The iheogonv of the Birds (Ar. Av. 
693 if.) makes her prior to Eros ( Phancs), and this 
supposition suits the awful dignity of Nyx which llomer 
and 'Orpheus’ alike emphasize, and the vague reference 
of Aristotle ( Metaph . \o~j \ u 2"j) to theolupoi who derive 
everything from Night. Nyx was primarily a mytho- 
grapher’s goddess, with little cult, hut one may mention 
her connexion with oracles (not confined to Orphic 
literature, see Plut. Dc sera 22 ; schol. Pind. Pyth. Arpum.) 
and a dedication to her in the temple of Deineter in 
Graeco-Roman Pergarnuni ( SIG 1 148, 11. 2). 

(.! fKomnciux, La Phut rt les enfants de la mat duns la tradition 
gretaut (1959; I fVicw by li J. Kusc, CR 77 (I ) 

w. k. c. t;. 


o 


OASIS, derived from an Egyptian word, was the name 
by which the Greeks called any watered and habitable 
land in deserts, particularly in north Africa. Though 
really depressions, oases were regarded as elevations. 
They were of some importance as trading-stations and 
sources of alum, and several of them were garrisoned by 
the Ptolemies, and later hy the Romans, The oases of 
the Sahara were described by Herodotus (4. 181-5) as 
a chain extending from east to west, about ten days' 
journey apart. The most renowned of them, near Egypt, 
were (1) the ‘Ammonium’ {FA Sizvah), 6 mis. 3, 20 days 
from Thebes and 12 from Memphis, famed for springs, 
Halt, old Egyptian temples, and the oracle of Ammon 
(q.v.); (11) ‘Oasis Magna’ (FI Khar pah), 80 mis. x 8-10, 
7 days from Thebes, with a Greek and Roman population. 

(iii) 'Oasis Minor’ (FA Dakkel), south-east of the Am- 
monium, a source of wheat under the Roman Empire. 

(iv) ‘Oasis Trinytheos’ (FI Bakhariah ), north of Oasis 
Magna, with artesian wells and alum deposits. 

For the oasis of Palmyra see palmyra. 

Thomson, Hist Anc. Grog 6g ( , 264. E H W. 

OBSEQUENS (PiV 2), Iulius (probably 4th c. A.n.), 
composed tables of prodigies from 249 to 12 U.c. (extant 
for 190-12 n.c. ; the earlier part and perhaps an intro- 
duction lost). Based on the epitomized Livian tradition, 


further ‘contaminated’, or on consul lists to which Eivian 
details of prodigies were added, it represents late heathen 
justification of the forms of the old faith. 

Ed 1 tod by O. Jahn (1853); O Roa4hac.l1 (1910), wiili I ,i\i.in 
Penachae. A. Jh MclJ 

OCEANUS (mythological), son of Uranus (Sky) and Ge 
(Earth), husband of Tethys, and father of the Occamds 
and River gods (Hes. Th. 133, 364). In Homer Oceanus 
is the river encircling the whole world and accordingly is 
tepresented as a river hy Hephaestus on the rim of the 
shields of Achilles ( 11 . 18. 607) and Heracles ([lies.] Sc. 
314). From Oceanus through subterranean connexions 
issue all other rivers. Styx, the river of Hades, is part of it 
(lies. Th. 78 fi). Oceanus begins at the columns of Heracles, 
borders on the Elysian fields and Hades, and has its 
sources in the west where the sun sets. Monsters such as 
Gorgons, Hecatonclnres, Hesperides, Geryoneus, and 
Eurytion, and outlandish tribes such as Cimmerians, 
Aethiopians, and pygmies, live hy the waters of Oceanus 
(Od. 1 . 22 ; 1 1 . 1 3 ; 11 . 3. 3). Those regions of Oceanus are 
the land where reality ends and everything is fabulous. 

In Greek theories of the world Oceanus is conceived as 
the great cosmic power, deu w ylvcais (11. 14. 201, 246, 
302 ; W. Jaeger, Paideia 1 (1939), 149). the water, through 
which all life grows, and in Greek mythology as a benign 
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old god. Sometimes the elemental, sometimes the 
personal, aspect is more emphasized. The belief that 
sun and stars rise and set in the ocean is expressed 
mythologically in the statement that stars bathe in 
Occanus (//. 18. 489), and the Sun traverses it in a golden 
bowl by night to get back to the East (Mimncrmus in Ath. 
11. 470 a-b). The rise of rational geographical investiga- 
tion in Herodotus, Eratosthenes, and others narrowed 
the significance of Oceanus down to the geographical 
term of ‘Ocean’. 

Oceanus never became quite personal enough to 
accumulate many myths. Phcrecydes supplied a humor- 
ous sequel to the myth of Sun m the golden bowl, when 
Heracles set out across the Ocean in the same golden 
bowl in which the Sun used to cross, Oceanus began to 
rock. Heracles threatened him with Ins arrows and 
Oceanus w r as frightened (Ath. it. 470 c). 

In art Oceanus appears early (Francois vase), is repre- 
sented on the famous CJigantornachy of Perga in uni, and 
becomes really common in Roman times, especially on 
sarcophagi, with Earth as a counterpart. 

Wi-izj»arkrr, a.v in Ro hci , Lt\. in, E Mma, Lthym 1 1) sR . gg; 
D Anhmok -,JHS igf>7, 4 Cj. M. A. II. 

OCEANUS (geographical). Expeditions outside the 
Straits of Gibraltar by Phoenicians and (after c. 630 
U.c.) bv Greeks, and exploration of the Red Sea and 
Persian Gulf under Darius I, showed that the Oceanus 
of mythology (see preceding article) was a salt-water 
‘ocean’ indented with seas (so I lerodotus). But erroneous 
notions persisted. Poets tned to relegate the river 
Oceanus beyond the newly found Oilier Sea Hecataeus 
believed that Oceanus Mowed from east to west (lldt. 
4. 8), and the Caspian Sea (q.v.) w’as commonly regarded 
as one ol irs inlets. After the voyage of Pytheas (q.v.) in 
the Atlantic the action of the ()mm tides came to be 
understood, though the enrlv Roman navigators 111 
Atlantic waters were puzzled by them. As the sphericity 
of the earth became known (since c. 150 U.c.), geographers 
imagined that eastern Asia might be reached by sailing 
westward from Europe, and c . 120 u.c. Eudoxus (q v. 3) 
of Cyzicus attempted the cirruninn\ igntion of Africa. 
But the belief that the Ocean extended all round the 
inhabited earth was never proved. Some geographers 
conjectured that the southern Ocean contained another 
continent, or that it was a vast land-locked sea (so 
Ptolemy); the northern Ocean was supposed to be frozen 
or too shallow or glutinous lor navigation. 

Sec also u 1. or; ha phy, hanno (i), himilco (1), hip- 
PALUS, INDIA, l.UJYA. 

F Cjismj't-r, PW, s v. ‘Okeanos,’ t II W. 

OCELLUS (or OCCELUS) of Lucan ia occurs in 
lamhlichus’ list of Pythagoreans (lestimonia in H. Diels, 
Vorsokr. 1. 440-1), but the work lUpl tt) stoO wai/nW 
ijivocios bearing Ins name and known as early as the 
first century u.c. is undoubtedly spurious. It show's 
considerable traces of Aristotelian influence, and may 
probably be dated about 150 B.c. 

Ed R Haidei (lleilin, igzO). W D R. 

OCRICULUM, near modern Otricoli, an Umbrian 
settlement on the left bank of the Tiber, 44 miles from 
Rome and later on the Via Flamiwa. It was allied to 
Rome (308, or 297/95 n c ) and was sacked in the Social 
War. Of the Inter Roman town there survive a theatre, 
amphitheatre, basilica, and baths. Tt was known for its 
pottery industry. Milo (q.v.) had a villa there. 

T. Ashby. JRS 1 Q2 1 , 1 f» i ir , C. 1 ’iclrangeli, Rend, rant 1942, 
47 ft.; id., Ocnculum (1^43) U. H R 

OCTAVIA (i,/W 95 ). daughter of Octavius (q.v. 4) and 


Ancharia and so haR-sistcr of Augustus, married Sextus 
Appuleius ; their sons Sextus and Marcus were consuls in 
29 and 20 u.c. respectively. 

Syme, Rom. Ret., see index; M. W SuiRer, TAP A ig 4 H ->f»N ff 

T J. C. 

OCTAVIA (2, P\V 96), daughter of Octavius (q.v. 4) 
and Atia, and sister ot Augustus, married (by 54 u.c.) 
C. Mareellus (q.v. 5). In 40 Marcellos died and” to seal 
the Pact of Brundisium, she was immediately married to 
Antony. She spent the winters of 39/8 and 38/7 with 
him in Athens, and in 37 helped with the negotiations 
which led to the Pact of Tarcntuin. W hen he returned to 
the East, Antony left liei behind. In 35 Octavian sent her 
to Antony with token icintorcemenls for Ins army; 
Antony forbade her to proceed beyond Athens. She 
rejected Octavian’s advice to leave Antony’s house, and 
though di voiced by him in 32 brought up all his surviving 
children by Pul via and Cleopatra along with their two 
daughters and her three children by Mareellus. Her 
nobility, humanity, and loyalty won hei wide esteem and 
sympathy. She died in 11 11. c. 

Svmr, Rom Ret'., Ri*e index; M. W Singri, CJ ig47. 173 IT 

lroiiofiriiphy. it AH, pi iv itdil ; H. Raricls, Studu-n zum l'rautn- 
potiriU der out; Znt C 1 1 ). 14ft , V. II. Poulsen, Lr\ Portraits 
to m at rn 1 (igtia), 7 6 t. U V\ . R., T. J C. 

OCTAVIA (3), Claudia (PW 428), daughter of Claudius 
and Mcssallina, was born bv A.n. 40. She was betrothed 
111 infancy to L. Junius Silanus, and in 49, after Silanus* 
repudiation and death, to Agrippina’s son L. Domitius 
Alienobjrhus (Nero), whom she married in 53. Nero, 
who disliked ami neglected her, divorced her in 62 for 
sterility (a charge of adultery having failed) in order to 
marry I'oppaea (q.v.), and sent her to live in Campania 
under military surveillance. W'hen a rumour that she had 
been reinstated provoked demonsti ations of popular 
approval, he contrived fresh charges of adultery and 
treason, banished her to Pandatena, and presently had 
her put to death (9 June). For the practexta on her late, 
see below, octavia. 

Iconography. V- Paulsen, Opusc. Romana iv (ig(iz), 107 IT 

l,. W. R., T J. C. 

OCTAVIA , the one extant praetexta, dramatizes in 983 
lines the fate of Nero’s neglected Empress. Seneca is 
brought in as a character to protest against the Emperor's 
barbarity, and Agrippina’s ghost comes to foretell Nero’s 
doom in words so true to fact as to show that they were 
written after the event ot A.D. 68. Commonly piinted 
with Seneca's tragedies, it is not by him, hut by someone 
who wrote in his manner soon after Nero died. There 
is too much melancholy repetition and too little epigram 
for Seneca, and there are metrical dilfercnces. 

Tlxt. Editions ol Seneca's uugcdicK, ec. E. Lto With notes, 
C \j Thompson (USA igjij, L‘ Husius (ig22); T H. SJuitcr 
(1049), A. Santoro (igig and igss). See R Helm, Stlz, liethn 
ig34; M. Tornni, L'Oitaxin (igi 4 ), S. Fantzerliiclm TIionniK, 
isymbolae Odoenses 1045, 4S ft , F. GiancuUi, L’Uftana attribuita a 
iteneca (1054), U J. Ilcnngtun, CQ lgbi, lS ft 

j. w n. ; c;. b a f. 

OCTAVIUS (1, PW 17), Gnaeus, curule aedile (172 
b.c. ?), a member of the embassy assuring Greek allied 
rights in 169, was praetor in 168, commanding the Roman 
fleet against Perseus, whom he captured at Samothrace. 
He celebrated a naval triumph, and fiotn spoil built the 
Porticus Octavia. Consul in 165, he led the embassy to 
the East in 163/2 which attempted to seltlc Syria in 
Roman interests after the death of Antiochus Epiphanes, 
destroying ships and elephants, and was murdered in a 
patriotic riot at Laodicea. 

R Nicsr, Geseh. der griech. und maked. Staaten m (igo3), 243. 

A. H. McD. 
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OCTAVIUS (2, PW 31), Marcus, as tribune 133 b.c. 
vetoed the agrarian bill of his relative Ti. Gracchus (q.v. 
3) and, persisting in opposition, was illegally deposed by 
n special vote of the assembly. This turned many men, 
who were not opposed to reform, against Gracchus. C. 
Gracchus (q.v 4) 111 123 proposed a bill aimed at further 
punishing Octavius, hut withdrew it at his mother’s 
request. 

D. C. Earl, Latomus 1960, 657 fl. E. B. 

OCTAVIUS (3, PW 20), Gnaeus, grandson of (1). 
failed to gam the aedileship, hut became consul in 87 
B.c. ns a supporter of Sulla. Opposing his colleague Cinna 
(q.v. 1), he attacked him and his adherents and drove 
those who escaped death out of the city (thus starting the 
bellum Octavuinum ). He then had Cinna deposed and the 
flamen JJialis Merula appointed in his place, thus practic- 
ally seizing sole power. Cinna, collecting an army, with 
the aid of Manus, Carbo (q.v. 2), and Sertonus (q.v.) 
besieged Rome; Octavius, despised by his own men, 
proved unable to defend it and had to call on Pompcius 
(q.v. 3) Strabo and Metellus (q.v. 7) for help. After 
Pompoms’ death the Senate surrendered the city against 
lus will and he was killed wearing liih consular rohes. 

E. B. 

OCTAVIUS (4, PW 15), Gatus, from a wealthy eques- 
trian family of Vehtrae, rose to the practorship (61 B.c.) 
and governed Macedonia with conspicuous ability. He 
died on his way hack to Rome in 58. Velleius (2. 59- 2) 
sums him up as 'gravis, sanctus, innocens, dives’. By his 
first wife Ancharia he was lather of Octavia (1) and by 
Atia (q.v. 1) of Octavia (2) and Gaius, the later Augustus. 

Syine, Rom. Rev., nee index. (j. W. R.; T J. C. 

ODAENATHUS, Septimius, a Palmyrene noble of 
consular rank, on the capture of Valerian assumed the 
title of king and at the head of local t loops inflicted a 
severe defeat on Sapor ( a . d . 2(10). Galhenus rewarded 
him with the post of dux and, it would seem, corrector 
tulius onentis , and Odaenathus on Ins behalf crushed the 
usurper Quietus at I*' mesa. From 262 to 267 he led the 
Roman army of the East and his own Palmyrene troops 
against Persia, reconquering Mesopotamia, but failing 
to capture Ctcsiphon; he was rewarded with the title of 
imperator. In 267 he and his eldest son were murdered. 
Odaenathus’ main interest was to protect the Eastern 
trade of his own city against the Persians, and he was 
content to acknowledge the suzerainty of Galhenus, since 
his nominal submission gave him command over the 
Roman army of the East. He was succeeded by his widow 
Zcnohia (q.v.). 

PW Suppl. xi, 1242 IT . J. G Fdvricr, Histuire de Palmvre (iqii), 
70 IT. A. H. M. J. 

ODEUM (tiSffm-), a small theatre or roofed hall for 
musical competitions and other assemblages. The earlier 
Athenian Odeum, which according to Plutarch ( Pericles , 
13) was built by Pericles, was a building of a different 
kind. Plutarch’s description, ‘many-seated and many- 
columned’, suggests a resemblance to the Telesterion at 
Elcusis — n square building— and his description of the 
roof as conical or pyramidal (said to have been copied 
from the tent of Xerxes) also seems to imply approximate 
equality of length and breadth. The Odeum abutted on 
the theatre of Dionysus on the east; it has not been fully 
excavated and its form and extent have not been precisely 
determined. Vitruvius (5. 9) states that Pericles orna- 
mented the building with stone columns and with the 
masts and spars of ships captured from the Persians, and 
that it was destroyed by fire during the Mithridatic war 
and rebuilt by King Ariobarzancs. 


Pausanias (7. 20. 6) uses the name Odeum for certain 
theatres of Roman type (see theatres) — the Odeum of 
Hcrodcs Atticus, built as a memorial to his wife Rcgilla, 
who died in a.d. 1 60, and a similar building at Patrac, both 
of which have been largely reconstructed in modern times 
for the performance of plays. He also mentions an odeum 
in the Athenian agora (1. 8. 6); this is almost certainly 
a handsome covered theatre of which remains have been 
found (Hesp. 1950, 31 fl.) and very probably identical 
with the Agnppeion in which, according to Philostratus 
( V S 2. 5. 4, 2. 8. 3-4), sophists gave rhetorical displays. 

W. Judeich, Topngraphie von Athen 1 (ig.ii), 306, 326: I T Ilill, 
The Ancient City of Athens (1953), 72 ft. , 1 10 II , JVl liiclicr, History 
of the Greek arui Roman Theater 1 (IJ &.A. igOi), 220. 

H. W. R. p R E. W. 

ODOACER, the first barbarian king of Italy (a.d. 476- 
93), was a German who served under several Roman 
commanders before rebelling in 476, when he deposed 
Romulus (q.v.) Augustulus and was proclaimed king. He 
recognized the overlordship of the Eastern Emperor 
Zeno and won the support of the Roman Senate. He 
ruled Italy capably and, although himself an Arian, he 
interfered little with the Catholics. lie was overthrown in 
the campaigns of 489-93 by Thcodonc (q.v.) the Ostro- 
goth, to whom he suriendcrcd Ravenna, where he was 
treacherously murdered (493). E A. T. 

A 11 M. Jones. JRS 1962, 12GJL 

ODYSSEUS (' 08 i« 7 <Tf us-, Eat. Vlixes, a dialect form, not 
Ulysses), son and successor of Laertes king of Ithaca, 
husband of Penelope and father of Telemachus (qq.v.). 
Like Achilles (q.v.) he comes from a fringe of the 
Achaean world and is a favourite of Homer. Through- 
out the Iliad he is both brave and sagacious; he gives 
prudent counsel (e.g. 19. 154 ff.); he is enterprising and 
so chosen by Diomcdcs as his companion in the night 
expedition (10. 242 ff.); he displays j;reat valour in 
battle, especially 11. 312 ff., where lie and Diomcdcs 
stop the rout of the Cheeks and Odysseus continues to 
fight after Diomcdcs is wounded till lie himself gets a 
flesh wound and Menelaus and the greater Aias (qq v ) 
rescue him. lie is one of the three envoys sent to carry 
Agamemnon’s offer to Achilles in book c>. In the funeral 
games of Patroclus he wins the foot race, Aias the 
Locrian coming in second (23. 778-0); he draws a 
wrestling match with the greater Aias (708 fl.). 

Pie is the central figure of the Odyssey , which, by direct 
narrative of the poet and his own tale of Ins adventures in 
books g— 12, covers his career from the fall of Troy till ten 
years later. Leaving the Troad, he attacked the Cicones, 
but was beaten off with loss (9. 30 fT.); he was then 
caught by a storm, visited the country of the Lotophagi 
(q.v.), and wandeied thence to the land of the Cyclopes 
(q.v.). Escaping from Polyphemus, he next visits Aeoha, 
the home of Aeolus (q.v. 1), who gives him a sack contain- 
ing all the winds save the one which will bring him home. 
But while Odysseus sleeps liis crew untie the sack, a 
storm arises and blows them from the coast of Ithaca 
back to Aeolia, where Aeolus refuses to have anything 
more to do with them (10. 19 ff.); after six days’ sailing 
they reach the Laestrygomans (q.v.), and Odysseus barely 
escapes with his own ship and crew. He reaches Aeaea, 
the home of Circe (q.v.), and is told by her that he must, 
in order to reach home, go to Hades and consult the ghost 
of Tiresias* (q.v.). This he succeeds in doing, sees many 
of the ghosts, and is told by Tiresias that after reaching 
home he is to sacrifice to Poseidon in a place where salt 
is unknown and an oar mistaken for a winnowing-fan, 
thus appeasing the god’s anger for the blinding of his 
son Polyphemus. He will then find an easy death ‘from 
the sea’ (11. 134) in old age. Returning to Acaea, he is 
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given directions for his further voyage; by means of 
these he passes the Sirens (q.v.), runs between Scylla and 
Charyhdis (qq.v.) with the loss of six men to the former, 
and comes to the island where the cattle of the Sun 
pasture. Here his men insist on landing, but, being 
windbound and short of provisions, they eat of the cattle. 
Ilelios demands revenge, and when they leave the island 
the ship is caught in a gale and destroyed by a thunder- 
bolt; Odysseus alone escapes, and drifts to the island of 
Calypso (q.v.). Seven years later she lets him go by 
order of Zeus (5. 43 fT.) on a boat of his own making, 
Poseidon wrecks hnn, lie swims ashore at Scheria and 
there is relieved by Nausieaa (q.v.) and sent home, after 
munificent entertainment, hy Alcinous (q.v.). Meanwhile 
Teleinachus lias returned from his search for news of 
his father; Odysseus, disguised as a beggar by Athena, 
enters hiB own palace and disposes of the suitors of 
Penelope with the help of Ins son and the two faithful 
thralls, Eumaeus and Philoctius (21-2). lie is reunited 
to Penelope, and an attempt by the kinsmen of the suitors 
to take vengeance is stopped by Athena, who makes 
peace between the two parlies after the father of Antinous 
(q.v. 1) has hcen killed by old Laertes (24. 523). 

The lost Telegonia continued the story. Odysseus per- 
forms Ins pilgrimage, meeting with some subsidiary ad- 
ventures; Telegonus, Ins son by Circe, sets out to look 
for him, lands in Ithaca, and starts lo plunder it; in the 
succeeding fight he kills Odysseus. Circe then makes the 
survivors immortal; she marries Telemachus and Pene- 
lope Telegonus. 

1 ,ater authors, especially the tragedians, tend to blacken 
Odysseus’ character. In Iloinei he is cunning and lies 
fluently on occasion; in some of the later legends he is 
a cowardly rascal. As early as the (Jypriti he tries to avoid 
coming to Troy, but is outwitted by Palamcdes (q.v.), 
and he and Diomcdes minder him (fr. 21 Allen). The 
same pair steal the Palladium, and Odysseus tries to 
murder Diomcdes oil the way back, to get all the credit 
himself (Little Iliad, fi . 0). In the surviving Phihutetes of 
Sophocles and apparently m that of Aeschylus also (see 
Rose, llandb. (ik. Lit. i6g) his eunning is contrasted with 
the straightforwardness of Diomedes, or Neoptolemus, 
who accompanies him. 

Odysseus had occasional worship as a hero in historical 
times, though, cuiiously enough, not in Ithaca (see 
Parnell, Hero-Oults, 32(1). Theie is no sufficient reason 
to suppose him other than a real local chietlain originally, 
though no doubt Ins actual doings arc hopelessly overlaid 
with details of Ilomer’s imagination or that of later 
writers. The plot of the Odyssey in particular is a folktale, 
as was pointed out by Nilsson (Mycenaean origin of Ok. 
myth. (U.S.A. 1 g 32), tf(>, the motif is in Stitli Thompson 
K 1 S 1 5 . 1). 

Hy the most probable theory the scene of his wanderings 
is outside known territory, however much vague reports 
of foreign lands may have helped to provide details 
(see, however, V. Herald, Les Phenitiens et VOdyssee , 
1002-3). Hut during and alLcr the period of colonization 
numerous identifications of places in the Odyssey with 
those in or on the way 10 Italy and Sicily became very 
popular. Of these perhaps the most plausible is that 
of Schoiia w'ith Corcyra; for some account of this see 
A. Shewan, Homeric Essays (1035), 242 fl. The site of 
Ithaca itself has been hotly disputed (ibid. 1 ff.), though 
the traditional place, the modern Thtaki, is probably the 
one I Tomer means. 

The Polyphemus adventure is loved from the seventh 
century; archaic art also represents Circe, the Sirens, and 
the quarrel with Aias; in the fifth century and after, the 
stealing of the Palladium, the death of Dolon, the Nekyia, 
Nausieaa, Eumaeus, the slaying of the suitors, and other 
scenes appear. From the later fifth century Odysseus 


often wears the conical pilot, said to have been first given 
to him by Apollodorus of Athens (schol. 11 . 10. 2(15). 

Besides the literature cited in the tixi, J Schmidt in Kusrhcr’s 
Lextkon, b.v., gives much useful material l-oi the litemrv Uadition 
YV. Jl. Stanford, The Ulysses Theme 1 (kj 6 z) In ait, Ilruiniiier. 

I 'asenluten 1 , 300 IF. H J. U , C. M It! 

OEA (neo-Punic IVy't ; modern Tripoli), a Phoenician 
port between the Syrtes, at the terminus of a trans- 
Saharan route. Under Rome a city of Africa Procon- 
sularis, it became a colonia in the second century a.d. It 
was visited by Apuleius (Apol. 7t), had a bishop by 
A.D. 256, and was the only city o( the Tripolis (q.v. 1) to 
survive into medieval times. In 69 Oea summoned the 
Garamnntcs to her aid against Lepcis, and Valerius 
Fcstus had to drive them out of the province (Tar. lh\t. 
4. 50). Little remains of ancient Oea except a well- 
preserved four-way arch of a.d. 163-4. 

D. Is. I.. Havocs, The Antiquities nf Tripohlania ( 1 05h) , S Auii- 
gemmn, ’Un sepolneto pimicoromnno in Tripoli’, Reports ami 
Monographs of the Dept of Antiquities m Inputs iv liy.sH) (J It. 

OEBALUS, an early Spartan king, who had a hero- 
shrine at Sparta (Paus. 3. 15. 10). He has no legend, 
merely a place in several mutually contradictory genea- 
logies, for which see Worner in Roscher’s Lex ikon , s.v. 
lienee Orbalius , Oehahdes, etc., in Latin poetry often 
mean Spartan, and the name itself is now and then used 
for some minor character of Spartan or Peloponnesian 
origin (as Verg. Aen. 7. 734). II J R. 

OECL.ES (OltcXys) or OECI.EUS (OiVAe'on?), in mytho- 
logy, father of Amphiaraus (q.v. ; Aesch. Sept. 60 9 and 
often). He has neither a consistent place in genealogy 
nor a legend of the smallest importance. 

OEDIPUS (OiStyrnti?, anciently, and probably correctly, 
taken to mean ’swell-foot’), in mythology, son of Laius 
king of Thebes and his wife locasta (Epicaste in Homer, 
Od. 11, 271 fT.). The story is told there that lie married 
Ins mother unwittingly, and when it was found out she 
hanged herself, but he continued to he king. He after- 
wards fell in battle and had a great funeral feast (JL 23. 
67Q f.). Hesiod says (Op. 162-3) that some men of the 
heroic age fell before Thebes lighting lor the flocks of 
Oedipus; he may therefore have been killed in warding 
off a raid. Clearly this is inconsistent with his later story, 
dating in essentials from the cyclic epics Thebais and 
Oedtpodia but best know n from the tragedians. 

Laius had been warned by Apollo that if lie begot a 
son that son would kill him(Ar. Ran. 1184-5). This was 
his punishment for sinning against Pelops (q.v.), who 
had been his host while he was in exile from Thebes; 
he had enrned ofT Pelops’ son Chrysippus (Soph. 07 ’, 
argument). Nevertheless, he neglected the warning 
(Aesch. Sept. 842 ; Soph. ()T 711 fT.) ; a son w r as born and 
Laius exposed him, running a spike through his feet (to 
prevent his ghost walking?). The infant was found hy a 
shepherd of Polybus king of Corinth, who was herding 
on the summer pastures of Mt. Cithaeron ; Polvhus, who 
w r as childless, adopted him and passed him ofT as his own, 
naming him Oedipus from the state of his feet. But 
Oedipus, being taxed m young manhood with being a 
supposititious child, went to Delphi to ask who his parents 
were. Tie was told that he would kill his father and marry 
his mother. Determining never to revisit Corinth, he 
wandered to Thebes, killing Laius in a chance encounter 
by the way. Arrived at Thebes, he found the city plagued 
by the Sphinx, a monster which destroyed those who 
could not solve a riddle she asked. He guessed it and she 
killed herself; or he overcame her in fight (Robert, op. 
cit. infra , ch. 2). His reward was the hand of the widowed 
queen. They had four children, Eteocles and Polynices, 
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Antigone (q.v. i) and Ismene (the Oedipodia, fr. i Allen, 
made a second wife, Euryganeia, their mother after 
locasta’s death). But the secret of the relationship came 
out; locasta hanged herself, Oedipus either blinded him- 
self or (Euripides, fr. 541 Nauck) was blinded by Laius' 
servants. Thus he censed to be king, going into exile or 
retirement. The former is Sophocles’ version, the latter 
thut of the lost epics, followed by Euripides ( Phoenissae ) 
and Statius ( Thebais ). II is death is variously told, corre- 
sponding to his various cults (see Farnell, Hero-Cults, 
332 ff.). The Attic version of his disappearance from 
earth at Colonus is told by Sophocles, OC. 

But two explanations of the story seem possible. 
Either Oedipus is a real person, about whom fabulous 
details had gathered, following on the whole the lines of 
well-known folktales (so Rose, Modern Methods in Class. 
Myth. (1930), 24 IT.), or he is pure Mdrchen , taken up 
by epic (so Nilsson in Gnomon 1932, 18). See, however, 
M. Delcourt, CEdipe ou la legende du conquerant (1944). 

Oedipus and the sphinx (which sits on a column) is 
a common subject in fifth-century Attic vase-painting, 
and seems to have been found also in sculpture (see 
Budde and Nicholls, Cat. of Greek and Roman Sculpture 
in the Fitsivilham Museum , Cambridge , 20 ft., nos. 40 and 
41). Other episodes are occasionally shown — the death of 
Lnius, Euphorbus, and the baby Oedipus (Brommer, 
Vasenlisten 2 , 340 fh). 

L\ Robert, Oidipus (1915). II. J. It.; C. M R. 

OENEUS (OiVcus), in mythology, king of Calydon, 
husband of Althaea and father or reputed father of 
Dcianira and Meleager (1) (qq.v.). The names of husband 
and wife (‘Wine-man’ and ‘Healer’) and the story that 
Dionysus w.is the real father of Dcianira (Ilyg. Fab. 129, 
and Rose ad loc.) suggest that they were originally wine- 
gods. Oeneus is also connected with Ares, who is lus 
grandfather in Nicander ap. Ant. Lib. 2, Meleager s 
father in Ilyg. Fab. 171. 1. Pcriboea, daughter of 
l lipponous or Olenus, whom he married after the death of 
Althaea and who was the mother of Tydeus, is variously 
said to have been with child by Aies, Oeneus, or a certain 
I Iippostratus (Apollod. 1. 74 f. ; Dmd. Sic. 4. 35. 1-2). 
In his old age he was robbed ol his kingdom by his 
brother Agnus, but restoied by Diomedes (q.v. 2) or 
Tydeus (Uvg. Fab. 175 and Rose ad loc.; Pherecydes in 
schol. Iliad 14. 120). An obscure story apparently from 
Ps. -Apollod. (sec Wagner’s Tcubner cd., 186) says that 
Agamemnon and Menelaus (qq.v.) were put in his charge 
for a time to escape Thyestes. li. J. R. 

OENOMAUS of Gadara (r. a.d. 120), Cynic philo- 
sopher. Works (of which a lew fragments remain); Tlt-pi 
KiJi’KJ/ioLJ ; //oAitiui ; /7tpl rfy? Krd)’ "Ofirjpov (juAuaurfiias ; 

/7f.pi KpuTt/ro*? real Aioycvnv*; k<i i rwv A«i7ra»r; Voi)Tii}V 
( Kara yprjrrTTjpioji >) ; Kvvt'iS uiWotfiuivui ; and 
tragedies. The fragments of rorjrtov <j>ojpa show it to 
have been a lively attack on the belief in oracles, an 
attack resting in part on the belief 111 freewill. He aimed 
at a Cynicism which did not follow slavishly either 
Antisthcnes or Diogenes, and defined Cynicism as ‘a 
sort of despair, a life not human but brutish, a disposi- 
tion of soul that reckons nothing noble or viituous or 
good*. W. D. R. 

OENONE (Olvuivrf), a nymph of Mt. Ida, loved by 
Pans (q.v.). When he deserted her for Helen she was 
hitteily jealous, and on learning that he had been wounded 
bv Philoctetes (q.v.) with one of Heracles’ arrows, she 
refused to cure him. Relenting too late, she came to Troy 
and found him already dead, whereat she hanged herself 
or leapt upon his funeral pyre. 

Apollod. 3 154-5, Farth. 4, Quint. Smym. 10. 259 ff., all with 
■mall voriationa. If- J R- 


OENOPIDES of Chio9 (fl. e. 450-425 b.c.), astronomer 
and mathematician, discovered the obliquity of the 
ecliptic, and introduced improvements in elementary 
geometry ; he may have been the first to require that only 
the ruler and the compasses should be used in the solu- 
tion of simple problems. 

Diels, Vorsohr i. 393-5. W. D. R. 

OFELLA (thus in the Greek sources), Quintus Lucre- 
tius (PIV 25), a Marian leader who joined Sulla and 
captured Praeneste for him (82 B.c.), sending him the 
head of Marius (q.v. 2). Persisting (though a mere eques) 
in an attempt to stand for the consulate of 81 despite 
Sulla’s warning, he was killed at Sulla’s orders. In the 
Latin sources the name is ‘Afella*. 

OGULNIUS ( PIV 5) GALLUS, Quintus {cos. 269 
B.c.), as tribune of the p/ebs together with his brother 
Gnaeus, in 300 carried a law {Lex Ogulnia ), despite the 
opposition of patricians and Appius Claudius (q.v. 4), hy 
which plebeians became eligible for the highest priest- 
hoods, and gained the majority in the college of the augurs. 
According to Beloch (Rom. Gesch. 350 f.) the Lex Ogulnia 
was passed in 296, when the Ogulnii were nediles. In this 
year they used lines from usurers for dedications and to 
set up near the Fiats Ru mi nalis a figure of the she -wolf 
suckling Romulus and Remus, which was soon com- 
memorated on Rome’s earliest silver coinage (Sydenham, 
CRR 2, n. 6). In 292 Q. Ogulnius headed the delegation 
sent to Epidaurus to bring Asclepius (q.v.) to Rome, 
which in 293 had been visited by a pestilence. In 273 lie 
was a member of the diplomatic mission to the court of 
Ptolemy II. P T. 

OGYGUS (T/yuytK, etymology and meaning uncertain), 
a primeval king, generally ol Boeotia (as Pans. 9. 5. 1), 
but of Lycia, Steph. Hyz. s.v. 'Myvylu . ; of Egyptian 
Thebes, schol. Lycophr. 120ft; of the "itans, Theoph. 
ad Autol. 3. 29. The first Deluge was in his time, 
Euscb. Praep. Evang. 10. 10. 7. H |. K. 

OIL (cf. olive cui/rumO. Olive oil, the widespread use of 
which is characteristic of the Mediterranean region, was 
the main source of fat in the diet of Greece and Rome, 
since butter (ftnvTvpuv — 'cow -cheese’) was always con- 
sidered food foi barbarians, while oils and fats from other 
vegetable and animal sources, though not unknown, were 
comparatively unimportant. Oil was used as an ingredient 
of many cooked and baked foods, as fat for frying, and in 
serving salads and other dishes. Many grades and varieties 
were distinguished, depending on the kind of olive used, 
on its degree of ripeness when picked, and on the stage 
in the extraction process at which the oil was obtained. 
In tins process the aim was to avoid crushing the kernels 
and to separate the oil fiom the bitter watery liquid 
(dp.npyr) f arnurca) also contained in the fruit, which was 
fit only for manure and for some of the purposes for 
which kerosene is used nowadays. 7’he difficulty of achie\ - 
ing this stimulated the invention of special apparatus 
in which the olives could he crushed after they wi re 
gathered (preferably by hand). For tins purpose an earlier 
roller-mill came to he replaced by the trapetum (described 
by Cato, Agr. 20- 2), in which a pair of stones turning 
round a solid column could be udjusTed to the correct 
distance from the walls of the basin in wdnch they 
revolved. After crushing, the kernels were eliminated and 
the first and best oil (fl os ofet) drawn off. Then the pulp 
was pressed in a beam or screw press (tnrcular, tort ulartum), 
sometimes after being soaked in hot water, to produce 
more oil (oleum sequens, oleum eibarium ) of a lower quality. 
(This pressing was sometimes done in stages, the quality 
of the oil becoming worse as the pressure was raised.) 
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Finally, the different grades of oil were transferred to 
separate settling vats, from which the heavier amurca 
could be drawn off through spouts at the bottom, and 
stored before use in the cella olearta. In addition to its 
dietary use, oil was commonly employed also in unguents 
Hnd toilet preparations, in medicine, in lamps, and in 
religious ceremonies. Its importance in Christian ritual 
at 011c time helped to spread its use to parts of Europe 
not naturally suited to olive culture. 

PW, b.v. Oleum (xvti, 2454 IT.); A. C. Dranhmann, Ancient Oil 
Mills and Presses (1932), Forbes, Stud. Anc. Teehnal. 111. 101 If., 
131 IT., 146 H. L. A. M. 

OINTMENTS served for medical purposes, mere 
pleasure, and religious ceremonies. The medical applica- 
tion, of course, was determined only by the expediencies 
of treatment. Half-way between remedy and luxury was 
the use of ointments m the gymnasium and as stimuli. 
To the side of luxury belonged, in spite of climatic 
conditions in the Mediterranean, the use of ointments 
before, during, and after the bath, at dinner, at almost 
any time of day or night. Neither the reprobation of 
the moralists nor governmental restrictions could check 
this indulgence; people liked ointments, elaborate 
mixtures, the attribute of Aphrodite, rather than pure 
oil, that of Athena. Moreover, the use of ointments was 
a sign of nobility and distinction and therefore was 
important also in the veneration of the gods and 111 burial 
ceremonies. 

Matcnal foi the fabrication of ointments came from 
all over the world. Both wholesale trade and retail 
business were considerable, and hardly ol any detri- 
mental effect on the economic life as has been claimed; 
rather they provided a good tax revenue. 

The receptacles in which ointments were kept, vases 
of various shapes and boxes, are among the most refined 
objects of art. Dry ointments were also wrapped 111 
papyrus, to serve this purpose was the final destination 
of many an ancient book. 

lliiK. PW 1 A iS.si, s v. A Schmull, Drngen u Drogeu- 

hatuiil nn Alter t (11124), J I Miller, Thi Spue Trade of the Homan 
hm pue ( 19(19), see index Fc.ononiu implications correrllv evaluated, 
Rostov t/ell, Hainan J nituu* Handbooks on ( i reck and Roman 
anhquiLiis AirliaculoKii al niatrii.il I ,ek\ thus’, 'Aryballos 1 , 
‘AlabHJ.lron’, , l J y\is’ l ‘Piemen heir’) sinvcvcd by (». IVI A Richtei and 
M. J. Milne, Shapes and Names oj j Itheman Vases (1QJ5), with 
bibhngiaphy. 1. h. 

OKNOS, delay or hesitancy personified; a figure of 
Creek folklore. For some reason he is associated with 
the lower woild (Plut. Dr tranq. arum . 471 c; cf. Paus. 
lo. 21). 1, Polygnotus’ picture of Hades), lie is always 
making a straw rope, which an ass eats as fast as he 
twines it (cf. the futile labour of the daughters of Dunaus, 
q.v. ; this may explain his inlcrnal associations). Another 
version seems to he that he loads the ass with sticks, 
winch fall oil as fast as he puts them on (Apul. Met. 6. 
iK); perhaps the rope is to tie them. 

Sri 1 lofcr in Rosrhri's Lexikon, a v. H J. K. 

OLBIA, a colony of Miletus, situated near llie mouth of 
the Ilypanis (hut;), and within easy reach of the estuary 
of the Borysthenes (Dnieper). It was founded in the late 
seventh 1 eritury, and may liave been preceded by a 
settlement on the island Berczan in the outer estuary. 
It was a fishing-centre and the terminal point of a trade- 
route up the Ilypanis into central Europe; but its main 
importance lay in its export of wheat from the 'Black 
Earth’ area of south-west Russia, much of which it 
bought for resale from the Scythian hinterland. Olbia 
enjoyed its highest prosperity in the sixth century and 
until the middle of the fifth, at which time it was visited 
by Herodotus. It apparently had no share in the grain 
trade with Athens in the later fifth and fourth centuries. 


and in the third century it suffered from the growing 
insecurity of its hinterland (SIG 405- a record of frequent 
danegelds paid to marauding chieftains by a wealthy 
citizen). It was sacked c. 60 u.c. by the Dacian king 
Burehislas, and the rebuilt city appeared to Dio Chryso- 
stomus (c. a . d . 80) impbverished and half-barbarized, 
though its inhabitants professed a passionate regard for 
Homer. It recovered some of its prosperity when Hadrian 
gave it a garrison, but it was destroyed by the Alans in 
the third century. 

E. H. Minns, Scythians and Greeks (1913), 451 fT ; Arch Rep. 
1 Q&Z- 3, 42 ff. ; M. Dunot), PW Suppl ix, 1092 fT. M. CJ.; J. ll. 

OLEN, mythical epic poet, before Musaeus (q.v.); a 
Hyperborean or Lycian ; said to have brought the worship 
of Apollo and Artemis from Eycia to Delos, where he 
celebrated their birth among the Ilypeiborcans in hymns 
which continued to be recited there (Ildt. 4. 35; Callim. 
Del. 304-5 ; Paus. 1. 18. 5; cf. ibid. 8. 21. 3). See iiymns. 

W. F. J. K. 

OLIGARCHY, the ‘rule of the few'; on its connexions 
with the old nobility and its growth out of aristocracy 
tee aristoc racy. The chief difference consisted in the 
replacement of birth by wealth as the derisive qualifica- 
tion : oligarchy was plutocracy. There were many con- 
flicts between the old nobility and the rwuvraux riches, 
but finally ‘money made the man' (Alcaeus and Thcognis, 
passim). This also meant a victory of urban over tribal 
01 ganizaliun. 

In oligarchy political power was confined to a minority 
of the citizens; the majority had citizenship, hut without 
full political rights. The method of selecting the 'few* 
varied greatly, according to the economic conditions 
of each city. In most States the landowners predominated 
for *.1 long time, hut movable wealth was gradually put on 
an equal level. In addition, the ruling few might he 
limited to a fixed number which differed in different 
States, often rising to the ‘rule of the Thousand*. Some- 
times there was a scale of several citizen classes distin- 
guished by wealth arid accordingly by political rights 
(timocracy). In lus classification of oligarchies (Pol. 6. 
121)2*38 ft , 121)3*11 ft.) Aristotle differentiates between 
aristocracy and oligarchy rather than between the actual 
forms of oligarchy. Political power in oligarchies was 
generally concentrated in the council. In cases where the 
number ot citizens was very small, the assembly could 
preserve a real activity. It is difficult sometimes to distin- 
guish the assembly from the council, e.g. the 600 in 
Massilia. Membership of the council was usually by 
election and expired only at death ; sometimes, as in the 
case ot the Areopagus (q.v.), the council w^as composed 
of retired high officials formerly elected by the assembly. 
Some characteristic features of oligarchy appear in 
Sparta, always its champion. But Sparta represented a 
particular form of State, and its institutions must not be 
considered as typically oligarchic. 

I. Wlrihlry, Greek Ofigai chics (1896); fl. The Greek City 

(1929), V. IChienborK, The Greek State (iy(io) V. li. 

OLIVE CULTURE. We know' from finds that olives 
were grown in the Mediterranean area and Minoan 
Crete during the Neolithic age. Plantations are mentioned 
by Homer, and oil was exported from Attica before and 
after the time of Solon. As soon as it became possible by 
imports of grain to satisfy most of the requirements of 
the Greek people, crops such as olives and grapes took 
the place of grain and were very widely cultivated in 
Greece during the classical age. There was a similar 
increase of olive cultivation in Italy after the Second 
Punic War. From the later first century A.n., exports of 
oil and wine from Italy being no longer able to compete 
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with the increased local production of the Roman pro- 
vinces, a more equable cultivation became a characteristic 
of the Mediterranean areas. 

Methods of cultivation were much improved from the 
classical Greek period to the early Principate, bringing 
about a world-wide interchange of varieties. Two hundred 
trees, for example, were exported from Attica to Egypt 
under Ptolemy II. At least twenty-seven varieties were 
known, and improved mills and presses increased produc- 
tion. The grafting of olive-shoots on fig-trees and vines 
was successfully performed, and wild olives were grafted 
on the cultivated stocks to improve production (terebratw). 
Cheap labour, mostly servile, was used for the harvest. 
Olives were more remunerative to the large owner than to 
the small peasant, as it might take fifteen years to ensure 
a profitable return on an investment m a new plantation. 

In Cato’s time the average profit was c. 6 per cent on 
the capital invested. A model plantation of 160 acres 
described by Cato employed a slave overseer, his wife, 
five slave labourers, three ox-drivers, one ass-driver, a 
swineherd, a shepherd, with its oil mills, cattle, and work- 
ing implements. Rome seems to have occasionally 
restricted cultivation in the provinces to protect Italian 
growers. Olive cultivation in the ancient world created 
a tradition in most Mediterranean countries which has 
never been completely lost even today. See agriculture, 
OIL. 

A. S. Pease, PIP, r.v. ‘Olbaum’, 'Oleum', J. Homle. ibid., h.v. 
‘Torculai', 'Trapetum'; A. 11 Drachmann, ‘Ancient Oil Mills and 
Presses' ( Dansh Y'xdenshab-Selskab, Archeofngiske Meddelrlser i, 
1932); lamps: Fabrei , 1 .' Olivier it /' hutle dans 1 ' Afrujueromaine(ufS 3 )> 
Frank, /'.Von. Survey i v, index. E. JucnjjHt-P. Thiclachcr, Bonner 
Jahrbuecher 1954, 32 F . ; UK 7, 53 f. H Gaum, Rev. Arch. 1928, 233 f. 
Magic, Rom. Rule Asia Min., index. Hu&lovizcff, Hellenistic World. 
Roman Empire 1 (indexes). F. M. II. 

OLYMPIA, the main sanctuary of Zeus in Greece, was 
situated in a rich and lovely tract of Elis, in a hollow 
between the low hills that flank the river Alpheus. 
Strabo states that its fame was first derived from an 
oracle of Earth, like that at Delphi, and a pre-Hellenic 
occupation of the site is proved by the discovery of pottery 
and houses of the Bronze Age at the foot of Krcmos Hill, 
elsewhere at Olympia, and in the vicinity. There have 
been numerous finds of Mycenaean material on the lower 
Alpheus, and at Olympia at the site of the new museum. 
According to Pindar the Olympic festival was founded by 
Heracles, and this tradition was also held at Elis ; but the 
local belief was that Pelops originated it after his victory 
over Oenomaus. The games were said to have started in 
the ninth century, but the first Olympiad was dated 776 
B.C. 

The sanctuary of 'Aids’ was a walled enclosure, which 
came into full occupation soon after the Dorian Invasion. 
The oldest shrine was that of Pelops. There were two 
temples, that of Hera, dating from the seventh century 
and originally constructed of wood, and that of Zeus, 
completed in 457. On the north side, under Kronos Hill, 
lay eleven Treasuries (q.v.) of various Greek States in a 
row. The only building on the east side, other than a 
portico, was the circular ‘Philippeum’, built by Philip II 
of Macedon to commemorate himself. Innumerable 
statues of athletic victors stood in the Altis. Outside it 
were many large buildings of various dates: the Palaestra, 
a hostelry known as the Lconidaeum, of fourth -century 
date, used by officials, a Prytaneum, and a Bouleuterium. 

Olympia was excavated by German archaeologists in 
1881, although an earlier expedition from France in 
1829 had secured parts of the sculptured metopes of the 
temple of Zeus, now in the Louvre. The German 
excavators found the remaining metopes and almost 
80 per cent of the pedimental sculptures. Among other 
notable discoveries were the head of Hera (or a sphinx) 
from the Heraeum, the Victory of Paeonius, the Ilermes 


and Dionysus, and a bronze head of a boxer attributed to 
Silanion. Renewed German excavations have revealed 
a great deal more. It appears that the archaic stadium 
was replaced by a monumental stadium before mid fifth 
century. This in turn was superseded about the middle 
of the fourth century by the stadium still visible which 
has been restored. The first, mid-fifth-century, monu- 
mental stadium extended much further to the West than 
the later one, projecting into the sanctuary area and form- 
ing one unit with it. From these excavations have come an 
immense number of fine bronzes, including dedicated 
arms (such as a helmet taken by the Athenians from the 
Persians) and metal objects of oriental as well as Greek 
origin, e.g. from Urartu in the Lake Van region of eastern 
Anatolia. Other excavations on the traditional site of the 
workshop used by Phidias, when he created the gold and 
ivory figure of Zeus (Paus. 5. 15. 1), have revealed moulds 
for hammering metal and casting glass, fragments of 
ivory, and a mug inscribed with the name of Phidias. The 
moulds used for hammering out the gold drapery of the 
Zeus seem to indicate a date (stylistic) in the 30s of 
the fifth century and establish that the Zeus was made 
after the Athena at Athens. An edict of the Emperor 
Theodosius, enjoining the destruction of all pagan shrines, 
made an end of Olympia as a show-site. 

Ii N Gardiner, Olympia. Its History and Remains (1925). Berichte 
iiber die Ausgrabungen in Olympia i vn (1917 -hi); Olymptsche 
Forschungen 11 (1950); E. Kunzc, Archaisihe SchildbAnder ni (1957). 
F. Willemsen, Dreifuftkessel von Olympia; Neue dent si he Ausgra- 
bunuen im Mittvlmeergebirt and im vordcren Orient (19^9). for the 
finds at the ‘Workshop nf Phidias’ (27H IT ) For the earliest remains 
and history, sec M DAI (A) 1962, l ff S. C. ; R. J. H. 

OLYMPIAN GAMES. According to tradition the 
Olympian Games, held once every four years, were 
founded in 776 R.C., and a list of the winners from that 
year to A.D. 217, drawn up by Julius Africanus, has been 
preserved for us by Eusebius. In A.n. 393 they were 
abolished by the Emperor Theodosius 1 At first they 
were confined to one day and the contest . consisted only 
of running and wrestling; but in the early years of the 
seventh century ll.C., perhaps under the influence of 
Phcidon, tyrant of Argos, they were reorganized and 
enlarged, and races for chariots and single horses were 
introduced. The foot-race, one length of the stadium, 
always remained the principal event. In early times most 
of the victors were from Sparta, but as the games at- 
tained Panhellcnic status Spartan superiority declined 
and many victors came from Sicily and Italy as well os 
from other cities of the Greek mainland and islands. 

The games were in honour of Olympian Zeus. In his 
precinct, the Altis, lying between the rivers Alpheus and 
Cladeus, stood his temple, together with the statues of 
victorious athletes (see olymita). The first of the five 
days, to which the games m 472 were extended, was 
spent in sacrifices and general festivity, while the com- 
petitors and judges took the oath of fair dealing. On the 
second morning the herald proclaimed the names of the 
competitors, and the day passed in chariot- and horse- 
races together with the pentathlon competition for men. 
The boys' contests came on the third day; the men’s 
foot-races, jumping, wrestling, boxing, and pankration 
on the fourth, the last event being the race for men in 
armour. On the fifth day there] were sacrifices, and in 
the evening a banquet at which the victors were enter- 
tained. The prizes consisted of chaplets of wild olive. 

E. N. Gardiner, Olympia (1925). For the other literature see 
AlHLRTics. F. A. W. 

OLYMPIAS, daughter of Neoptolemus of Molossia 
married Philip II of Macedon in 357 h.c. and bore 
him two children, Alexander (in 356) and Cleopatra. 
Passionate and mystical, she gave her son these qualities; 
but his practical and imaginative mind was not hers. Her 
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relations with the polygamous Philip became strained, 
but the story that she was his real murderer was only 
Cassandcr’s propaganda. Devoted as Alexander always 
remained to her, he wisely refused to let her exercise any 
power, and he supported his governor in Macedonia, 
Antipater, against her. in 331 she quitted Macedonia 
for Epirus, which for years she virtually ruled. After 
Alexander’s death she waged a propaganda war against 
Antipater’s house, until in 317 Polyperchon invoked her 
help against Antipater’s son Cassandcr in Macedonia. 
Macedonians regarded Alexander’s mother as sacred; 
she mastered Macedonia without a blow, murdered 
Philip 111 , and made her grandson (Alexander IV) sole 
king. But her unbridled passions, displayed in an orgy 
of murder, ruined her chances and brought Cassander 
back; she had to surrender, and Cassandcr’s army 
condemned her to death. But even so they dared not 
touch her themselves; she was finally killed by relatives 
of her victims. Her grave at Pydna was revered. 

ti II. Macurdv, Hellenistic Queens (1032), 22 ff. ; C\ 1 ; . Kdsnn, 'The 
Tomb ut <J]\mpius , lJisfi 1940 , 84 <■ : j« alto alfxandui (3). 

W. W. T. 

OLYMPIEUM, the temple of Zeus Olympius at Athens ; 
begun by Antistates, Callaeschrus, Antimachides, and 
Ponnus, architects employed by Pisistratus, but aban- 
doned after the latter’s death, and not resumed until 
Antiochus Kpiphancs employed the Roman architect 
Cossutius to continue the work. It was completed at 
the order of Hadrian (Vitr. 7 praef.). The Pisislratcnn 
building was planned as a Doric temple. Cossutius 
changed the order to Corinthian, but in general seems 
to have adhered to the original plan, dipteral at the sides, 
triptcral at the ends. The cella was of the open-roofed 
type called ’Inpaelhral’ (Vitr. 3. 2). The stylobate 
measured l. 13s hv 35-1 feet, and the Corinthian columns 
were nearly 57 leet in height. 

The cult was of great antiquity, being founded by 
Deucalion, according to Pausamas (1. 18.7-8), and asso- 
ciated with other ancient cults such as those of Ge and 
Kronos. 

The name is also used of other shrines of Zeus such as 
the large temple at Aeragas (q.v.). 

W H Dinsmoor, Architecture of A intent Gieect (1950), qj, 280 f ; 
It i:. Wyi.ln.rlry, GllJhS igf.4, ifu II. 11 . W! U., K. 1 C. W. 

OLYMPIODORUS (i) (fl. 307-280 b.c:.), democratic 
Athenian commander, secured Aetolian help against 
Cassander (r. 30O), whom he subsequently repulsed from 
Elatea. lie gave support to Lachares (q.v.), but after the 
recapture of Athens by Dcmetnus Poliorcetes became 
virtually tyrant, holding the archonship for two succes- 
sive years (294-292). In 287 he led an insurrection against 
Maeedon, seizing the Museum; later he helped Dcmo- 
chares to take Kleusis and, perhaps between 280 and 
277, temporarily liberated Piraeus (Paus. 1. 26. 3). 

W. S I’crjifuson, Hellenistic Athens (lyiit, W B Dinumoor, 
Atchons nj Athens (lyji); G. Ut Sanctis lliv. Fil. iinh, H. I), 
JVleutt, //«/> 193K. V. W. W. 

OLYMPIODORUS (2) of Gaza, sceptical philosopher, 
pupil of Carneades (who lived 214—129 11. C.). See 
Zeller, Phil. d. Gtiechcn 3*. 1. 544. 

OLYMPIODORUS (3) of Thebes (Egypt). Greek 
historian. Born before A.u. 380, he died after 425. We do 
not know where he lived, but we are informed that in 412 
he was sent as an ambassador to the Huns and in 415 he 
visited Athens. A typical Egyptian ‘intellectual’ of the late 
fourth century, he remained a pagan. He gave poetry 
as his profession, but he is known to us as the writer of 
twenty-two books of history (or, rather, of memoirs) from 
a.d. 407 to 425, which he dedicated to Theodosius 11 . 


The work is lost, but was summarized by Photius ( Bibl. 80) 
and used by Zosimus and Sozomenus. It contained many 
references to personnl experiences, learned excursuses, 
details on the life of the contempoiary governing class 
and of the barbarians, and on superstitious beliefs he 
probably shared. He claimed Homer as his fellow 
countryman. 

FrnRrncnts in FUG iv. 58, and T. Dindorf, Hist Grace Mtn i 
(1870), 450. JC A. Thompson, GQ 1944, 41 ff. , G. Moriivcsik, 
Byzantmoturcica 1 1 (1958), 4(18 (with farther bibl ). A. M. 

OLYMPUS (1), the highest mountain of the Greek 
peninsula, situated on the borders of Macedonia and 
Thessaly. It rises at one point to 9,573 feet, and there aic 
several other heights of over 9,000 feet. Famous as the 
reputed home of the gods, it was important in religion and 
mythology and is frequently mentioned by poets. The 
huge massif covers a large area extending inland from the 
coust ol Plena, and it therefore served to shield Greece cm 
the north-cast: invaders from this direction were com- 
pelled, unless prepared to follow very high and difficult 
tracks, either to force the narrow defile of Tcmpc (q v.) 
or to use the mountain passes of Petra and Volustana lo 
the west of Olympus. It also contributed to the isolation 
of Thessaly by cutting it off from Macedonia and the 
Thermaic Gulf. II. D. W. 

OLYMPUS (2), in Cyprus (modem Troodos ), rises to 
6,403 feet and constitutes the main mountain mass of 
the south-west part of the island. Heavily wooded, on its 
lower slopes are modern mines of asbestos, and in anti- 
quity there arc said to have been gold-mines. It is today 
used as both a summer and winter resorL. T. U. M. 

OLYNTHUS, a city north of Potidaea on the mainland 
of the Chalcidic peninsula. Originally Bottiaean, it 
became a Greek city after its capture hy Persia (479 h.c.) 
and repopulation fiom Chalcidice; its position and mixed 
population made it the natural centre of Greek Chalcidice 
against attacks from Athens, Macedonia, and Sparta. In 
433 the city was strengthened by further migration and 
received territory from Maeedon (Thuc. 1. 58), and it 
soon became the capital of a Chnlcidian Confederacy 
issuing federal coinage; by 382 the growth of the Con- 
federacy aroused the enmity of Sparta, which reduced 
Olynthus after a two-year siege and disbanded the Con- 
federacy (Xen. Hell. 5. 2. 11 f.). When Sparta collapsed, 
Olynthus re-formed the Confederacy and resisted 
Athenian attacks on Ainphipolis; when that city fell to 
Philip 11 of Maeedon Olynthus allied with him against 
Athens (Diod. 16. 8), expelled the Athenian cleruchy 
from Potidaea, and received Anthemus from Philip 
(357-356). AInrmed by the growing power of Philip, 
Olynthus intrigued with Athens, harboured rivals to the 
Macedonian throne, and with Athenian assistance defied 
Philip; the city fell hy treachery (Dcm. 19. 266 f.) and 
was destroyed (348). Excavations have revealed the lay- 
out of the city. 

A. 13 . West, The History of the Chalcidic League (U.S. A. 1919). 
D. M. Robinson, Fxcavations at Olynthus (U.S A. 1929-52), M. 
(bide, A History of Olynthus (U.S A 191.1); I Hnmpl, Hermes 
193S, 177 ff ; J- A. O. Lftrhcn, Greek Federal .States (1968), 55 ff. 

N. G. L. H. 

OMPHALE, in mythology, a Lydian queen, daughter 
of Iardanus (Apollod. 2. 13 1, which see for the story, 
which is much older, perhaps going back to Creophylus 
and mentioned in Tragedy, e.g. Soph. Track . 248 ff.). 
Heracles (q.v.), having killed Iphitus son of Eurytus of 
Oechalia, could find no one to purify him (cf. neleu.s) 
and applied to Apollo. The god would give him no 
answer till Heracles started to carry oft' his tripod, saying 
he would found an oracle of his own. Zeus stopped the 
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quarrel with a thunderbolt, and Apollo said he could 
be purified and rid of the madness which afliicted him 
if he was sold as a slave and the price given to Eurytus. 
l lermes arranged the sale and Omphale was the buyer. 
According to Apolludorus, she set him labours of the 
usual type, against brigands, etc., none of which has a 
Lydian setting or geography; Alexandrian poets (see, 
e.g., Ov. Her. 9. 53 If.) make great play with the theme 
of her setting him to women’s work. The length of the 
sluvery varies (one year in Soph., three m Apollod ), and 
it is commonly said he had a son, Lam us, by Omphale 
(Ov. lot. cit.). 

See further Tiimpcl and Sieveking in Hosrhrr's Lrxihon, s.v ; 
W. K. Haliiday, Plutarch’s Greek Questions (1928), 187. 11 J. It. 

OMPHALOS, the navel, a name given to objects, 
especially stones, of navel shape. Such stones were cult- 
objects in the most primitive religion of the Aegean 
region. They remained attached to several cults when 
a higher level of religion had been reached. The most 
famous omphalos was that in the adytum of Apollo's 
temple at Delphi (q.v., and sec apollo, § 4). Late authors 
call it the tomb ol Python or ol Dionysus ; this raises the 
question of the relation of the omphalos to omphaloid 
tombs and omphaloid altars. It may be a tombstone in 
the shape of a beehive tomb. Two omphalni have been 
found at Delphi. One is the nimble omphalos seen by 
Pausanias before the temple; its surface is covered with 
a sculptured network that represents the woollen fillets 
placed around the omphalos. The other, found down- 
slope from the temple, may be the true omphalos. 

Any centrally located place was called the omphalos of 
its region, as l'hlius of the Peloponnesus. So Delphi’s 
omphalos was thought to mark the ccntie of the earth. 
The story was that Zeus, desiring to find the centre of 
the earth, started tw f o eagles of equal speed at the same 
moment, one from the eastern edge of the world, one 
from the western; they met at Delphi. This story led to 
the placing of two golden eagles beside the omphalos, 
which were taken by Philomclus in the Sacred War. 

AnculNI SOURrFS.Acai.il F.um 40 , Find. Pvth passim; Varro, 

Ling. 7 17 -, Fans 10. i(j. 3, HiKyc.li T 1134, Tatian. Ads'. Gr. 8. 

MoijlhN I.ITMIAUTIIL. W. 11 llosclur, ‘Umphiilm’, Sachsiuhe 
Gesellscha/t der IVusmschaftrn, Abh Phil. -Hist J\l (1913), no Q ; 
id. ‘Ncue Omphalosstudicn', ibid (iqis), no i,J Harrison. Themis 
(iy27). .lohff., J. Hoimjuri, JiCH iysi, 210 tt., J. Funlinrone, 
Python ( 1 y.sy), 374 If. and fi(j 28 J 1 '. F. 

ONASANDER (’Oi^a'craWi/jos', the preferable spelling), 
whom tradition m^kes a Platonic philosopher, wrote his 
2,TpaT7jyi*dy under Claudius. It is a treatise on the duties 
of a commander, a dull exposition of commonplace 
military and ethical principles, for which the author 
disclaims any originality; it was enormously popular 
during the Renaissance. 

A. Ktiehly. 'Ommu’fipoo FTparirytKi'ts (ififio), Illinois (ircck C'lub, 
Ontuander (Lueb, 1023), wuh lull bibliography. W. W. T. 

ONESICRITUS of Astypalaea, seaman, Cynic, and 
Alexander-histonan, w f as with Alexander in India; he 
steered Alexander’s ship down the Jhelum, and was 
Nearchus’ lieutenant on his voyage. He has left a 
reputation as a liar, but his book did not profess to be 
history; it was an historical romance resembling Xeno- 
phon’s Cyrupaedia, with Alexander as a Cynic hero and 
culture-bringer. It formed an element in the vulgate, and 
Strabo and Pliny used it for natural history; but it 
exercised little direct influence. 

Jacobv, FGrll 134. T S llrown, Onesicntus (1940). Sec ALVXAN- 
DtH (j), bibliography. Ancient Sources. W. W. T. 

ONOMARCHUS, Phocian commander in the Third 
Sacred War (q.v.). After the Phocian defeat at Neon 
(354 B.c.) he was elected strate^os autokralor and em- 


ployed the temple funds at Delphi to bribe Thessaly 
into neutrality and to hire mercenaries. Defeating the 
Locrians and Boeotians, he refounded Orchomcnus in 
Boeotia, and forced Philip II of Macedon to evacuate 
Thessaly (late 353). All-powerful from Olympus to the 
Corinthian Gulf, Onomarchus hoped with Athenian and 
Spartan aid to crush Thebes; but he was drawn north- 
wards by Philip's invasion of Thessaly. Marching 
towards his ully, Lycophron of Pherae, probably in 
co-operation with an Athenian squadron, Onomarchus 
was defeated and killed at the battle of the Crocus Field 
(352). An able and unscrupulous individualist, Onom- 
archus made Phocis a lirst-class power; gambling on 
the dwindling assets of Delphian moneys, he came near 
to success. N. r.. l H. 

OPHELLAS, Macedonian officer under Alexander and 
one of the he tat rot ; sent by the satrap Ptolemy to subdue 
Cyrenc (322 n.c.). lie became governor there; hut we 
know nothing certain of Ins attitude m the Cvrenean 
revolt of 313/12, nor whether he was concerned with the 
constitutional reforms of that period (vee cyhl:ni ). At any 
rate, he became almost independent. There is little in- 
formation about his relations with Carthage. But he took 
part in Agathocles’ (q.v.) campaign to Africa, when, over- 
estimating lus forces, he hoped to subdue Carthage, and 
to found an African realm. Married to Tun y dice of the 
Philaid family, he was able to induce many Athenians to 
join him. Having assembled a large body of Greek soldiers 
and colonists, he lost many of his men during the march 
through the desert. Eventually the tw'o Greek generals 
joined forces. But soon after (probably 309), Ophelias 
was murdered by Agathocles, who took o\er his troops. 
Almost all the colonists perished. 

V. F.hrenljcr|» J Pohs und Impertum (19(15), 53yd. V E. 

OPHION (TtyiW), Orphic god, husband of Eurynome 
and ruler of the universe before Kroros (q v.), Ap. 
Khnd. i. 503 fL; Kern, Orph. jrug. <)K, m . 20. 

OPHTHALMOLOGY was greatly advanced by the 
Greeks. Twenty operations were devised; until the 
beginning of the eighteenth ceiituiy only foui were 
added. The treatment of more than tin 1 ty diseases was 
not essentially changed until the beginning of the seven- 
teenth century. This great achievement, mostly due 
to the Hellenistic physicians, was closely connected with 
the development of human anatomy and probably with 
that of mathematical optics. Other factors may have 
contributed to a special interest m the subject and there- 
by to tlie amazing success: the frequency of eye diseases 
in the Mediterranean world, the importance ol sight for 
every human being, the valuation of sight peculiar to 
the Greeks. 

As regards anatomy, the fabric of the eye was almost 
entirely unravelled. Seven membranes were distin- 
guished, the optic nerve was accurately descuhed. The 
theories of vision were less satisfactory, depending too 
much on the various philosophical conceptions; Galen 
assumed that a sight-spirit proceeds fiom the brain along 
the nerves, envelops the object seen, and then returns to 
the crystalline humour, thus completing the act of 
vision. The explanation of diseases, in spite of all 
anatomical knowledge, was based mainly on humoral 
conceptions. The therapy consisted in certain dietetic 
measures and also in the local application of collyiia, 
the great variety of which is attested by the innumerable 
seals of Roman oculists. As for surgery, it suffices to 
refer to the astounding operations for cataract, as 
described by C'elsus and as practised by Antyllus (2nd 
c. A.D.). 

TliXrs. Celsui, hku 6 nnd 7; Artius, bk. 7 ; rhe onlv Circrk 
treatise preserved: Th. Puscntnann, ‘Nachlrage z. Alexander 
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Tiulliamis’, Bert. Stud. f. clcm. Philol. u. Archaeol v a (1886) 
Medieval compilation*, piobably based on ancient material now lost. 
I 1 . Pansier, C Jollectio ophthalmologica Veterum Autlorum (1003), 
(fasc. vn Ps. -Galen, Deocuhs) Fragments of the canon of ophfhalmo- 
logy. written by the Jlerophilean Demosthenes (1st c. ad.) and 
dependent on Hcrophdufi' book on eye diaease*, collected ] flirsch- 
berg. Arch. /. Gesch d. Med . (igiK-ig), concerning a medieval 
translation of this work, M. Wellmann, Hermes igo3. Translation 
ot Antyllus, M. Meyerhof, the Anltke 1033 

Lit EIMI UHE. (General survey, J. Hirschbcrg, Gesch. d. Augen- 
heilkunde im Altertum , Ilandbuch der geiamten Aug enhetlku tide 
xii 2 (tHgg); cf. also V. Dencffe, Les Ocuhstes gallo-romaim au III 9 
circle (iHy6) Galen’s theory ot vision, H. CherniHs, A J Phil. 1033. 
For other ancient theories ol vision see J. i. lira re, Greek theories nf 
Elementary Cognition Jrom Alcmaeun to Aristotle (iyoh) and G. M 
Stratton, Theophrastus and the Greek Physiological Psychology before 
Aristotle (iyi7) Operations J Tlberg, Arch. Pap. (lyoH). instru- 
ments, J. St. Milne, Surgical Instruments tn Greek and Unman ’limes 
(IQ07) Seals, GIL xm. 3, 10021 (Fspenmdieu). I'or the ancients’ 
judgement on blindness, its social implications, and for blinding as 
sell -punishment or punishinent of others, see A. Fs.ser, ‘Das Antlitz 
del Blind heit in der Anlike’, Janus, Suppl. iv (iybi). L F. 

OPIL(L)IUS, Aurflius (early 1st c. n.c.), a freednian 
who wrote on philosophy, rhetoric, and grammar, and 
was cited as an authority hy Varro and Vernus Flaccus. 
One of his works in nine hooks was entitled Libri 
Musarum. He interested himself in determining the 
canon of the genuine works of Plautus, an author whom 
he frequently tiled in his explanations of the meanings 
of words. 

G I'unamli, Gramm. Rom. Frag 86— 05. Schanz Iluviu;«, § tqs 2. 

J K M 

OPIMIUS {P\V 4), Luimiis, as praetor in 125 u.c. 
crushed the revolt ot Krcgcllae (q.v liut was not allowed 
to triumph. As consul (121), with his colleague Fabius 
(q.v. 8) away in Haul, he w r as in charge ol Rome; inter- 
preting the so-called 'SC ultimuin (q.v., then lirst used) 
as giving him unlimited powers, lie proceeded against 
C. Gracchus (q v. 4) and Flaccus (q.v. 3), killing many 
citizens and in a special quaestw condemning (it is said) 
3,000. lie then dedicated the restored temple of Concor- 
dia. Pioseculcd hy Decius (q.v 5) in 120, he was defended 
by Carbo (q.v. 1) and acquitted, thus establishing the 
'SC ultmmm' in constitutional piachce. Head of a com- 
mission that divided Numidia between Jugurtha (q.v.) 
and Adherhal, lie was accused before the tribunal set up 
by Mamihus (q.v. 3) and went into exile. Cicero saw' his 
tomb at D> rrhat lnuin. t. B. 

OPPIAN of Cilicia (late 2nd c. A.D.), author of Greek 
hexameter poetry, the Cyttegeftca, for each verse ol which 
Caracalla gave him a piece of gold, anel possibly also the 
IJalieutuu , which may, however, be by another Oppian, 
of Syria, early third century A . n the poems do not 
contain much new scientific knowledge on their subjects, 
but have some grace and power of expression. 

Tlxi A. W. Mair (I, neb, iy.j8). W. F. J. K. 

OPPIDUM means not a community — civilas, pagus, 
muniiipium , or cohnia (qq v.) — but the town centre of 
such a community, or else any urban agglomeration in 
Italy or the provinces to which no territory was juridically 
attached. In Roman territory before 89 n.c. the chief 
oppuia were those of the ex- Latin incorporated States. 
In them was centred the local administration of their 
former terntorium. The towns of the indigenous Romans, 
known as fora and conciliabula, had less authority, if 
any, over the locality. All these oppida were, however, 
assimilated to municipal between 89 and 44 n.c., becom- 
ing the centre of self-government for the adjacent terri- 
tory. In the provinces regular communities of Roman 
citizens (Italian immigrants or enfranchised natives) 
were at first called oppida civium Romanorum, whether 
administered like villages by boards of magistri , or with 
a fuller constitution. Later these were assimilated to the 


Italian municipia and adopted the usages of the Italian 
model. 

See bibliography undci mdnicipium (MudemViem, (n) Republic). 

A. N S -W. 

OPPIUS (i, PW 8), Gaiijs, a tribune of 215 n.c. who 
carried a war-time sumptuary measure {Lex Uppm) for- 
bidding w omen to own more than half an ounce of gold, 
wear multi-coloured dresses, or ride in two-horsed 
vehicles in Rome. It was repealed in 195 despite the 
fierce opposition of Cato, whose original speech is prob- 
ably not reflected in that composed by Livy (34. 2-4). 

11 H. S. 

OPPIUS (2, PH' 9), Gaius, Caesar's friend of equestrian 
rank and manager with Balbus (3) of his affairs. Lie cor- 
responded with Cicero on Caesar's behalf and after 
Caesar’s death helped Octavian. He wrote a number of 
biographies, certainly of Scipio (5) Afncanus, probably 
of Caesar and Cassius (6); and he also wrote for Octavian 
(perhaps c. 32 n.c.) a pamphlet to prove that Caesanon 
(q.v.) was not Caesar's son. Some ancient critics wrongly 
attributed to him the Uellum Alexatuirtnum, A/ruum, and 
Hispaniense (qq.v.). 

Peter, HR Ilrl 11 Ixm I , 46 ff , Schanz - 1 Iomus i. 350 f ; Svrnp, 
Rom. Iter , sec index A. M ; T J. C. 

OPRAMOAS of Rhodiapolis in Lvcia is famous for the 
huge inscription (E. Kahnka and R. Herberdey, Tttuli 
Asiae A Unoris (Vienna, 1901- ), 11. 905) engraved on lus 
temple tomb, which recoids the honours decreed to him 
hy the Lycian Confederacy between A.n. 124 and 152, 
and the letters of the procurators and legates of Lycia- 
Pninphylia and of the Emperor Antoninus Pius relative 
to these decrees. lie gave more than boo, 000 denarii to 
the Confederacy and its constituent cities lor games, 
buildings, distributions, etc., and perhaps hoped by bring- 
ing his munificence to the Emperor’s notice to achieve 
senatorial rank. lie lived to see Ins great-grandchildren 
senators. A It. M. J. 

OPS, Roman goddess, of obscure functions. Her 
festivals (Opaha, 19 Dec. ; Opiconsnui, 25 Aug.) by their 
dates and the title of the latter suggest association with 
Coiisus (q.v.; Consualia, 15 Dec. and iq Aug.), but the 
December festival also has a connexion with Saturnus, 
(q.v.; Saturnalia, 17 Dec.), and, indeed, she is regularly 
associated with him by the ancients, he being identified 
with Kronos and she with Rhea. Her oldest place of 
worship was a small chapel in the Regia (Varro, Ling. 5. 
21; Festus, 202, 20 Lindsay), for her other shrines, 
see Plntner-Ashbv, 372 ; Rohde, 750 ff. Her titles are 
Consiva and Opifera, Festus ibid, and Fast. Arval. on 
23 Aug. (Volcanalia, where she is one of a group of 
deities receiving sacrifice). 11 J. K. 

OPTATIANUS PORFYRIUS, Purliliur ( 4 th c. 
A.D.), poet. From exile he sent (before a.d. 325) a verse 
panegyric to Constantine and after his recall he became 
praef eelus urbi. His poems (cd. E. Kluge, 1926) are full 
of ingenuities, such as acrostics and deliberate limitations 
of the kind of words employed; some are arranged to 
have the shape of altars, water-organs, etc. 

Schanz -Hosius, §§ 783-4. J F. M. 

OPTIMATES, POPULARES. Following the model of 
the Greek upper classes, those at Rome regarded them- 
selves as ‘the best men’ combining moral with sot ini 
superiority. After the end of the ‘Struggle of the Orders’, 
in the third century n.r., there is evidence of a move 
towards a more democratic society. Hut at the same time 
the new nobilitas crystallized, and the oligarchy emerged 
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triumphant from the Hannibalic War. Until 133 b.c. 
there was no serious challenge to it. Ti. Gracchus (q.v. 3), 
starting in part from fuction politics, became the first to 
attack its predominance. With the legislation of his 
brother Gaius, a new class (.vee equites) emerged, in- 
tended to he a check on the oligarchy, whose moral 
superiority C. Gracchus denied (ct. ORF 1 48, fr. 17). 
I lenceforth a Popularis tradition of challenging the identi- 
fication of birth with merit was established. It attained 
its climax in the career of Marius (q.v. 1), but disappeared 
as a serious factor in politics with his eclipse in the gos. 

The early Populares also established characteristic 
methods: politically, as defenders of ‘liberty’ against 
‘faction’, they worked through the People rather than the 
Senate and extended fieedom of voting (q.v.) ; economic- 
ally, they sought to relieve poverty and to rally the poor 
to their support by agrarian, colonial, and grain laws. 
Against these challenges, which they described as based 
on sectional interests, harmful to the State, and likely to 
lead to tyranny (regnum), the Optimatcs (or bom) became 
a conservative political force, based on (but not co- 
extensive with) the traditional oligarchy. They used the 
word ‘popularis’ in a derogatory sense (— ‘demagogue’); 
but the tradition of the Gracchi and Marius was cherished 
by the masses: Cicero, in public speeches, often called 
himself a Popularis (stressing his non-senatorial biith), 
and, to discredit opponents like Kullus and Clodms 
(qq.v.), claimed to lie defending the true Popularis 
tradition against them. 

’Phis was not pure verbal trickery. In practice, after 
Sulla, ‘popular’ methods were generally divoiced from 
serious principle. Drusus (q.v. 1) had shown that they 
could be used for Optimatc purposes, and his son, 
guided by Crassus (q.v. 3), made this policy acceptable 
to much of the oligarchy. With some exceptions (e.g. 
Cornelius, q.v. 1), the Populares of Cicero’s generation, 
many of them aristocrats, traded on the old traditions for 
their own advancement, trying no longer to improve the 
system and make it work, but to rise in it and to gain 
control of it. In the early stages of a noble’s career, 
especially the tribunate (high in popular affection since 
the Gracchi), ‘popular’ methods became acceptable be- 
haviour. Violence was used, no longer to counter that of 
the Optimates (as in the days of the Gracchi and, to some 
extent, still in those of Saturninus, q.v.), but from set 
policy, for intimidation. Against this, Cicero, in his 
political works, tried to redefine the Optimatc ideal so as 
to work out a morally and politically acceptable idea of 
an £lite; see, for a popularized version of it, his exposition 
in Sest. 9 6 f. (contrasted with ‘Populares’ in the deroga- 
tory sense), which in effect is close to the aim of the earlier 
Populares, even though (after generations of experience 
of the Roman mob) he would have given the People less 
power than they. 

Augustus agreed with him (and, even more, with 
Crassus and Drusus) in recognizing that the People did 
not want political power; and, like them, he used many 
of the traditional methods of the Populares to attach the 
People to a stable regime in which they had no part. But 
he also saw that, after the Civil Wars, the Optimates were 
prepared to give up the struggle for political power, if 
given social eminence and economic security. According 
each section what it chiefly wanted, and combining 
Cicero’s two opposed programmes, he succeeded in 
keeping power to himself. 

K. Rilbeling, TTntersuchungen zu den Popularcn (1958); C, Meier, 
'Populares’, PW Suppl. x. 550 if. E- B. 

ORACLES ( oracula , g-arrefa, XPV^VP 10 )- The primary 
meaning of oracle is the response of a god to a question 
asked him by a worshipper. It may also indicate an 
oracular shrine. There were many established oracular 


shrines in the ancient world, several of which had wide- 
spread fame. In each the god was consulted by a fixed 
mode of divination. At the most primitive oracles the 
god’s will was revealed by the easting of lots or by the 
observation of signs: the movements of objects thrown 
into a spring, the movements of the god’s image when 
carried, the markings of the entrails of victims sacrificed 
upon the god’s altar, the rustle of the leaves in the 
god’s sacred oak. At healing-oracles, ufter the perfor- 
mance of preliminary rites, the consultant slept all night 
in the shrine (fee incubation) and received a dream- 
vision. At the most highly developed oracles the god 
spoke through the mouth of a man or woman. Such was 
the method at Delphi, where a woman, the Pytliia, after 
a period of preparation, mounted a tripod, heard the 
consultants’ questions, and gave them answers. 

At the major oracles the consultants had to go through 
preliminary rites of sacrifice and purification, and were 
admitted to consultation only if all signs were favourable. 
At some shrines their questions were submitted in writ- 
ing, and the answer was returned to them in writing. At 
others the consultant approached the god directly. Most 
authentic responses were either directions to perform 
some religious act, such as to make sacrifice to a certain 
god nr to found a cult, or sanctions of constitutions, laws, 
policies, and enterprises. The famous predictions of the 
future, in clear or ambiguous language, are either not 
authentic or dubious. 

Many of the gods spoke oracles at some of their 
sanctuaries, hut Apollo was most esteemed as an oracular 
god. He had many oracles of the inspirational type, the 
world-famous Delphi, Didyma, arid C’laios, and several 
shrines in Lycia, Troad, and Bocotia, Zeus, also esteemed 
as an oracular god, spoke through signs at Dodona and 
Olympia. Asclepius at Epidaurus, Rome, and elsewhere, 
and Amphiaraus at Oiopus sent healing visions. Tro- 
phonius at Lehadca had the most famous of hero-oracles. 

Aside from the Egyptian-Libyan oral e of Ammon at 
the oasis of Siwa in the Sahara, which many Greeks con- 
sulted as an oracle of Zeus after 500 n.c., the great oracular 
shrines were Greek Oracular temples were lare in Italy. 
Most popular was the lot-oracle of Fortuna Frimigema 
at Praeneste. On extraordinary occasions the Roman 
government or ruler consulted the Sibylline Books, 
which were kept by the duavirt (later qmndccimviri) 
saens Jatiundis. 

See APOLLO, CLAROS, DELPHIC ORACLE, DIDYMA, DODONA, 
FPIDAUHUS. 

Ancient Souncrs (a) fV Tin’. , Plui. De Pvth. nr , He del. 01 ; 
Euseb. Praeh. ICvang i h, Iambi Myit 1 . 1 1 - (ft) Foi u ctillecMon of 
oracles see 11 . W Parke, D E W VVormell, The Delphic Oracle 
(iQ5b) 11 Fur inscriptions containing oiacles see Michel, Reiuetl, 
840- sfi : Hits I I S 7 hfi 

MonFRN la n-H/inrur. A Houchi 1 - I .rclcrcq . Histone de la divination 
dans I'antu/uite (1879 82), W K Ilalliday, Greek Divination (191.1), 
P Armindry, La M antique apolhmrnne ei Delphes ( 1 050) , U ('inhay, 
La Lilterature nraculaire rhes Herodole (195ft) ; R. Flacelifci i\ Derms 
et oracles grecs ( 1 ofn ) , 11 . W. Parke, Greek ( irarh \ ( 1 <;t>7) , The Oracles 
of Zeus (i9h7). See the articles on the individual oiuclcs lor further 
hibliogi aphy. J E 1 *. 

ORBILIUS PUPILLUS, I .[rents, of Beneventum, 
teacher and grammarian (Suet. Gram. 9), migrated to 
Rome aged 50 (63 n.c.). Ilia pupils included Horace 
( Fpist . 2. i. 69 IT.), who calls him platfosus (‘Whacker’) 
from thrashings during lessons on Andromcus’ trans- 
lation of Homer’s Odyssey. An embittered critic of con- 
temporary characters and conditions, he merits attention 
ns scholar and teacher (J. Collart, summarized in Rev. fit. 
Lot. 1953, 71). ti. C. W. 

ORCADES, Orkney and Shetland Islands, were probably 
discovered by Pythens (q.v.), and were visited by the 
fleet of Agricola (q.v. 1), who temporarily subued them. 
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Pompomus Mela gave their number as 30-40; Ptolemy 
mentioned the islands, but placed them incorrectly. 
Orcas Headland of Britain was the northern end of 
Scotland — Dunnet Head or else Duncamby Head. 

Mela 3. 54, Tac. Agr. 10; l*tol. Geog. z. 3. 31. W. J. Wataon> 
Hi story of Celtic Mace-names in Scotland (1026), 28; V. Gordon 
Childc, Prehistoric Scotland (10)5), 2fifi ; Royal Commission on 
Ancient Alutiumtnts of Scotland, Orkney and Shetland (194b) 1. 7. 

K. H. W. 

ORCHOMENUS (local form Erchomenos), name of 
cities in Phthiotic Achaea, Boeotia, and Arcadia. Saga 
seemed lo connect Thessaly and at any rate Boeotian 
Orchomenus, since the legendary Minyae had Thessalian 
origins and Argonaut connexions (cf. the Thessalian 
origins of the Neleids of Pylus, who also claimed a special 
connexion with Poseidon like the Minyae). For the con- 
nexion of east Arcadia and Arcadian Orchomcnus with 
Boeotia and Thessaly, see F. Kiechle in Kadmos 1 (1962), 
105. The Arcadian Orchomenus appears as noAviniAos in 
the Homeric Catalogue of the Ships (II. 2. 65) and with 
other north-eastern Arcadian towns AIttvtiov napd TVfiflnv 
manned sixty ships provided by Agamemnon. It was an 
important city of Arcadia in archaic times and appears on 
the Serpent Column from Delphi as a participant in the 
battle of Plataea. Moie important was Boeotian Orcho- 
menus, of which the wealth is stressed in its personal 
names (Chryses, Chryse, Chrysogencia). It is called 
Mirvciot in the Catalogue (II 2. 511), and appears to have 
been the dominant citv of Boeotia before the rise of 
Thebes. It stood on a pioinontory on the north of the 
CopaTc plain. It was an important Neolithic and Bronze 
Age site (see F. Schnchernicyr, Die dltesten Kulturen 
(Irirchenlands (1055) and had a I, ate Bronze Age palace 
and beehive tomb. The association in Greek tradition of 
the Mmyans and wealth is taken lo imply that the Copais 
was then drained, and indeed this is the implication of 
the story (Paus. 9. 38. 7) that Heracles temporarily de- 
stroyed its drainage system and vindicated the indepen- 
dence of Thebes On the other hand, the association of 
Orchomenus with Poseidon and its membership of the 
Ampluctyony of Kalaureia w’lth the worship of Poseidon 
Kalaureatis might suggest an interest in sea traffic, 
though Poseidon was not necessarily a sea god. It was 
among the first Boeotian cities to coin (c. 1550 B.C.), and 
appears then not to have belonged to the Boeotian Con- 
federacy. Tt declined continually, as a result of the 
hostility of Thebes and the Hooding of Lake Copais, and 
was destroyed by the Boeotian Confederacy in 364. None 
the less the impressive fortifications of mid fourth cen- 
tury or later date, ‘among the finest specimens of ancient 
Greek fortification in existence’ (J. G. Frazer, on Pans. 
9. 38. 1) underlines its strategic position. The Nymphs 
were especially worshipped there (Pmd. Ol. 14). 

P K, GL I 11. 472 f ,11 SrhliLmann, Urchonienos (1881) , IT lJulle 
nncl F. Kunzi', Onhomenus 1 in (1007 14); A. dc Kidder, ‘l'ouillcs 
d'Orchomene’, liClI iKy.s, 137 H. (urLhaic pcnod; cl. Fi alter on 
I'aus 9. 38). T. J. D. 

ORCHOMENUS. (1) Eponvm of the Boeotian Orcho- 
menus, a vague genealogical figuic. He is son of Zeus 
and the Dannid lsonoc (schol. Ap. Rhod. 1. 230; ob- 
viously late, cf. danaus) and father of Minyas (q.v.); son 
of Minyas (Paus. 9. 36. 0 and elsewhere); his hrotber, 
and so son of Etcoclcs (not the Theban) (schol. Pmd. 
Isthrn. 1. 79). (2) Eponym of the Arcadian Orchomenus 
(Paus. 8. 36. 1). H. J. R. 

ORESTES, in mythology, son of Agamemnon and 
Clytemnestra (qq.v.). In all accounts he avenged the 
death of his father, but the story is variously told in 
authors of different ages. 

(1) Homer says that when Orestes reached manhood 


he killed Aegisthus (q.v.), and implies that he also killed 
Clytemnestra; it was a most laudable and exemplary 
deed, for which he won great reputation. No details arc 
given, save that till the vengeance was accomplished 
Orestes was in exile (he came from Athens, Od. 3. 307), 
as indeed he must have hecn to escape. It is a straight- 
forward telling of a quite possihly real event, and no 
regrets are expressed by anyone at his having to kill Ins 
mother; she was ‘hateful’ (Od. 3. 310), and in any case 
Orestes, as head of the family, would he her only possible 
judge and executioner. See Od. 1. 29 ff. ; 298 ff.; 3. 310; 
4. 546-7 ; 11. 458 If. 

(2) Stesichorus (we may neglect the shadowy and 
perhaps fabulous Xanthus of Sicily, Aelian, VII 4. 2(1) 
told a slightly different and much more elaborate story 
in his Oresteia (see Vurtheim, Stesichoros' Eragmente 
und Biographie , 45 ff.). The scene was transferred to 
Sparta, an interesting reflection of the political situation; 
Sparta is Menelaus’ kingdom, not Agamemnon’s, in 
Homei. Here Simonides (schol. Eur. Or. 46) and Pindar 
( Pyth . 11. 16) followed him. Orestes was apparently a 
baby when his father was killed, for his nurse rescued 
him (fr. 8 Vurtheim), whereas in Homer only eight years 
intervene between the murder and the revenge. Whether 
Stesichorus said that he was sent to Strophius of Phocis 
and that the latter’s son Pylades became his close friend 
and helper (Pindar, ibid. 15. 35) does not appear from the 
scanty remains; hut Clytemnestra was put on her guard 
by a boding dream (fr. 9) and, most important of all, 
Orestes was haunted after her death by the Erinyes and 
given a bow by Apollo with which to keep them away 
(fr. 7). See further F.l .V. ctra. 

(3) The tragedians elaborate three points especially: 
the manner of the return, the characters of Orestes and 
his sister, and the consequences of the deed, fn Aeschylus 
( Choephoroe ) he returns by strict command of Apollo, 
gets access to the palace as a stranger, bringing news of 
his own death, can scarcely bring himself to kill Clytem- 
nestra, and is at once haunted hv the Erinyes, of whom 
he is nd in the sequel (Eumenides), Sophocles (Electrci) 
brings him into contact with his mother by a like strata- 
gem, hut otherwise has a Homeric atmosphere, with no 
Erinyes and no remorse, only a little natural hesitancy, 
which Electra does not share. Euripides modernizes the 
whole setting (Electra t Orestes) and makes brother and 
sister hateful monomaniacs. He also, following local 
legends (cf. iphicenta), makes the ridding of Orestes 
from the Erinyes (who are purely subjective phantoms 
of his disordered conscience) a long process, involving 
a journey to the land of the Taun (Iphigema in Tauns). 

(4) Later and less known versions of the story elaborate 
sundry minor points and tell parts of the adventures of 
Orestes and his companions differently. Some of the 
accounts we have may he due to lost tragedies, while 
others are local traditions; others are seen, by the date of 
the vases and other works of art by which wc know them, 
to he old, although our literary authorities say nothing 
about them. Sec C. Robert, Bild und Lied (18S1), 149 ff.; 
Hbfer in Roscher’s J. exikon , s.v. For example, Pausarnas 
was shown (1. 28. 5) an altar which Orestes set up in 
commemoration of his being freed from the Erinyes hy 
verdict of the Areopagus (as in Aeschylus), a slone at 
Troezcn (2. 31. 4) on which he had been purified, and 
another at Gylhium where he was cured of madness (3. 
22. 1); also a place near Megalopolis in Mcssene where 
he had bitten off a finger in his madness and so been 
cured (8. 34. 1-3). In Hyginus, Fab. 122. 3, Orestes kills 
Aletes son of Aegisthus, but Artemis rescues Aegisthus* 
daughter Erigone from him. See also andromache, 

IIERMIONE, NEOPTOI.EMUS (l). 

Of his death there is no consistent account. His child- 
hood has no real legend, but he is introduced as a 
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subsidiary figure into one or two stories, see, for instance, 
telf.phus (i). 

The death of Acgisthus occurs on a metope from Foce 
del Sele before the middle of the sixth century, and is 
very popular on lute archaic and early classical vases 
(see E. Vermeule, A J Arch. 1966, 1 ff.). On late fifth- or 
fourth-century vases appears Orestes’ meeting with 
Electra at the tomb, his purification at Delphi, and the 
Tnuric adventure, which reappears in Homan paintings 
and sarcophagi (Brommer, Vasenlisten* , 321 ff.). 

M. Del court, Oreste et Alcmton (1959), and see references in the 

H J,R, <J. M. It. 

OEESTHEUS, in mythology, a king of Actolia, grand- 
father of Oeneus and son of Deucalion (qq.v.). He had a 
hitch which brought forth a stick ; this he buried and from 
it sprang a vine. From its branches, r'£oi, the Ozolian 
Ix»crians were named, and Orestheus called Ins son 
Phytins, Tlant-man*. Athenacus, 35 a-b and Pausamas, 
10. 38. 1 ( = llecataeus of Miletus). For the connexion 
of the family with wine cf. oeneus. li. j r. 

ORGEONES (dpycwvev), celebrants of religious rites 
(opyia). Groups of worshippers already so called existed 
at Athens in the time of Solon, who guaranteed their 
rights of association. Another law, variously attributed 
by modern scholars to Solon, Cleisthenes, and Pericles, 
obliged phr uteres (see I'lTRATRl Al) to admit to their number 
both orgeones and homogalahtes , i.e. Henrietta {see uKNOS). 
Jt follows that at this time orgeones were Athenian citizens 
who did not belong to the aristocracy: but it cannot be 
assumed that they included all such. Solon's law refers 
nl.so to groups of Biaourrai, and the epigraphic evidence 
for religious associations, mainly of Hellenistic date, 
reveals the co-existence of orgeones, thiasolai(see thiasos), 
and groups who used neither term. Each group of 
orgeones resembled a genos in being an organized corpora- 
tion with a local shrine or shrines, property, funds, a 
constitution and officers, and in meeting periodically to 
worship and feast, to pass decrees, and to enrol new 
members: but, although membership was to some extent 
hereditary, the original principle of association was not 
kinship, and the specific object of worship not a supposed 
ancestor, but one or more minor local gods or heroes, 
or foreign deities such as Bendis (q.v.) and the Anatolian 
mother-goddess (see cybell), to whose cults alien orgeones 
were admitted. The last orgeones known to us worshipped 
the Semitic goddeas Belela, in the early third century 
a.d. The appellation is little met with outside Attica. 

E. Zicbarth, Das gnechische Vemnswrsm (iBq 6), sec indexes; 
F. Poland, (Jeschtchtr de\ grterhiichm V cretnsrvesem ( j goo), set 
index lii; Husolt Swoboda, C. riech Staatsk \ see indexes; W. S. 
Fciffusnn, Harv. Theol Rev. 1044, fil fl , A. D. Nock, ibid. 141ft. 
Hicnctt, Tfist. Athrn . Const . set 1 index; A. Andrewes, Jft.S ighi, 

1 ft ,N Ci. L. Hammond, ibid. 76 ft. See also clurs, ore ilk. T. J. C. 

ORIBASIUS (c. a.d. 320-r. 400), Greek medical writer. 
Born in Pergumum, he studied medicine at Alexandria 
under Zeno of Cyprus, and practised in Asia Minor. He. 
became the personal physician of Julian (q.v.), who took 
him to Gaul (355). Closely involved in the proclamation 
of Julian as Emperor (361), Oribasius accompanied him 
until his death in Mesopotamia (363). Banished for a time 
to Gothic territory, Oribasius was soon recalled by the 
Emperor Valens and continued to practise his profession 
until an advanced age. His principal works arc a collection 
of excerpts from Galen — now lost — and the Collectiones 
medicae (’/arpucai ouvayaryat), a vast compilation of 
excerpts from earlier medical writers, from Alcrnaeon of 
Croton (e. 500 11. c.) to Oribasius’ contemporaries Phil- 
agrius and Adamantius. Both of these works were written 
at the behest of Julian. Of the 70 (or 72) books of the 
Collectiones only 25 survive entire; but the rest can be in 


part reconstructed from the Synopsis ad Eustathium , and 
the treatise Ad Eunapium , epitomes of the Collectiones in 
9 books and 4 books respectively made by Oribasius him- 
self, and from various excerpts and summaries, some of 
which are still unpublished. Oribasius was a convinced 
pagan, and his medical encyclopedia is a product of the 
vain effort of Julian and his circle to recall the classical 
past. For the medical historian its importance lies in the 
large number of excerpts from lost writers — particularly 
those of the Roman Period — which it preserves, usually 
with a precise reference to the source; Oribasius adds 
nothing of his own. His work was constantly quoted and 
excerpted by early Byzantine medical writers, the Synopsis 
and the Ad Eunapium were twice translated into Latin 
in Ostrogothic Italy, and Syriac and Arabic translations 
of portions of Oribasius' work form one of the principal 
channels by which knowledge of Greek medicine reached 
the Islamic world. 

CMG vi ; T. Tllocli in M. Npuhutyvr and J Pugel, Handbuch drr 
Geschichtt der Median 1 (ii>cu), 513 li., II. O. Scbiodcr, 1 J W Suppl. 
7- 7V7 ir. R. u. 

ORIENTATION is the placing of any person or thing 
so as to front a definite point, generally a quarter of the 
compass, as north or south. Tins was not infrequently 
done in building ancient temples. In Greece they com- 
monly faced moie or less due east (c.g. the Parthenon), 
although examples of other positions are not wanting 
(c.g. Apollo at Bassae has the long axis N.-S.). Tina 
may he a consequence of the cast being the lucky quarter, 
that from which light comes. If so, the same motives 
were at work in determining the position of a Greek augur, 
who regularly faced north and counted lucky those omens 
winch appeared on the right (e.g. Iliad 12. 237 ff., where 
‘right 1 and ‘cast’ arc explicitly identified). Contrast, 
however, Hippocrates, Iltgi buuTTj? d|fau', 8 (Kuhl- 
wcin), which says the left is the lucky side in some cases; 
cl. Pscllus (ed. Hcrcher), PhiloL 1854, 167, 23 If. To 
curse one turned west (Lysias 6. 51), and occasionally 
the dead were buried lacing west (Plut. Solon 10; cf. 
Hose, CR 1920, 141 ff., for suggestions). In Italy the 
common augural position and the correct direction for an 
Etruscan temple were facing south ; for the former, how- 
ever, there was also an eastward position (Iuvy 1. 18. 6; 
cf. Rose, JRS 1923, 82 ft.). In general a templum had 
two axes, N.-S. and E.— W. Racial differences may have 
something to do with this. Sporadic examples of Italian 
graves apparently oriented have been found (I«\ von 
Duhn, Italische Grdberkunde 1 (1924), index under 
‘Orientierung’). H. j. R. 

ORIENTIUS, a Gaul of the fifth century A.n. who 
composed an elegiac exhortation to a Chrmlian life. 

ORIGEN (1) (Origenrs Adamantius) (probably a.d. 
185 or 186 to 254 or 255 ; Euseb. Hist. Eccl. 7. 1, Hieron. 
De Vtr. III. 54) was horn at Alexandria of Christian 
parents. Ills life is known to us chiefly from Eusebius, 
who devoted the greater part of the sixth book of his 
Ecclesiastical History to him, collected many of his letters 
(now lost), and joined with Origen’s pupil Pamphilus in 
writing an Apology for Origen , of which one book is 
extant in a translation by Rulinus (Mignc, PG xvii. 521- 
6r6). Origen received his education from his father 
Leonides (who perished in 202 m the persecution under 
Septimius Sevcrus) and later in the Catechetical School 
of Alexandria under Pantaenus and Clement (q.v.). lie 
became a teacher and was so successful that, though still 
a layman, he was recognized, at first informally then in 
203 officially, as head of the School. In order better to 
understand pagan thought he attended the Neoplatonic 
lectures of Ammonius Snccas. He also visited Rome. 
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ORMENUS 


Literally applying the precept in Matthew xix. 12, he 
underwent castration (Euseb. Hist. Eccl. 6. 8). His career 
as a teacher was interrupted in 215 by the massacre of 
Alexandrians known as the Fury of Caracalla. Origen 
withdrew to Palestine, but after a time was recalled by his 
bishop Demetrius. He now engaged in extensive literary 
work and acquired such personal influence in the Eastern 
Church us to become its unofficial arbiter. On a journey 
to Greece in this capacity he allowed himself, without the 
consent of his bishop, to be 01 darned priest by the 
bishops of Caesarea and Jerusalem (r. 230). This irregu- 
larity caused umbrage to Demetrius, who may also have 
taken exception to certain elements in Origen’s teaching. 
Origen was banished from Alexandria and deposed from 
the preshyterate, on what precise grounds is not known; 
but the decision was disregarded 111 Palestine, and Origen 
in 231 settled at Caesarea where lie continued his labours. 
In the Deeian persecution (250-1 ) he was repeatedly 
tortured. Ills health gave way and he died at Tyre at the 
age of 69. 

Works 

Origen’s writings were voluminous and their range 
wide, but only a small piopoition has sur\ived. lie was a 
pioneer in textual criticism ol the Bible, in exegesis, and 
in systematic theology. 

(1) C ritual . Ills chief work in this sphere was the 
Htxapla, begun before 231 and not completed till 244 *5. 
In it were set out in six columns (ri) the Hebrew text of 
the () T., {b) the same tiansliteiated in Greek characters, 
(r ) and {cl) the two Greek versions thereof by Acjuila and 
Synimarhus, (r) the LXX, ( J ) the revision of this by 
Theodoiion Only a lew fragments of the uork arc extant. 
On gen's critical work led him into contioversy with 
Julius Africanus; Ins Letter to Ajruanu v survives. 

(2) Exegctic til. lie wrote commentaries on the greater 
part of Scripture. Some of these took the form of scholia 
on obscure passages; others of homilies on numerous 
hooks of the O.T. and N.T., many of which homilies 
are preserved in the original or in Latin translations by 
Jerome or Kulinus; others again, to/aoi or volumes, are 
elaborate commentaries on divers books of the O.T , and 
on the Gospels of St. Matthew and St. John (fragments 
or ronsidei able parts ol some of these are extant). Ongen’s 
method of exegesis was allegorical, seeking out a moral 
as well as a mystical sense in the literal words. 

(3) Doctrinal . The De principles (llepi upyo w) is a 
remarkable exposition of Christian dogma written before 
Origen left Alexandria. Setting out from certain points of 
doctrine given bv the tradition of the Church, he pro- 
ceeds by speculation to show how these can ‘be arranged 
as a whole by the help either of statements of Scripture 
or of the methods of exact reasoning’ {DGH iv. iiq). 
Considerable fragments of the original Gicck survive; 
and the work is preserved in full in a ‘translation’, fre- 
quently adjusted in the interests of orthodoxy, by Rufinus. 

(4) Apologetic. A certain Celsus, a Plutonist and ‘an 
enlightened advocate of the reformed paganism’ (Bigg), 
had, probably in 176, in his A 6yos uXrjdrjs written an 
elaborate indictment ol Christianity. Origcn’s replv, 
Contra Celsum , written c. 249, which survives, deals with 
tins point bv point. 

(5) Devotional. Two of Origen’s works in this category 
have come down to us, De Or at ion e (Llepi *vxys) and 
Exhort atio ad martyrium (/ / pnr penmens it pus fia prupioe). 
The former, written probably c. 231, treats of prayer 
in its various aspects. The latter was written 1. 235 to 
his friends Ambrosius and Promctetus, who suffered in 
the persecution under Maximin. 

The Philocalia is a collection of excerpts from Origen’s 
writings by Gregory of Nazianzus and Basil. It preserves 
the original text of many passages known otherwise only 
in Latin translations and is interesting as showing what 


in the fourth century were rcgnrded as characteristic 
points in Origen’s teaching. 

Origen exerted great influence and left important 
schools of followers; but the venturesome nature of his 
speculations aroused controversy, and lie Inmself came 
repeatedly under ecclesiastical condemnation. 

Tlxts Opera mnma , C\ de la Rue (Pant*, 17,11-50); C. If. E. 
Lommat/sch (1S31 4**); Mignc, PC xi-xvu , Ongeues li erke\ in 
Die grcichisdien chnstlidun Sc hnf 1st filer (1K00 fl.) Origen u Plnlocalza, 
ed J. A Rnlumnn (iKqj) Hit ‘Discuurne with Herat Icicles', dis- 
covered in 1041 on Toura papvniB, cd. J Scherer, Publications de la 
Snc . J'ouad J de Papvrologte, Textes it documents ix (Cairo, 1040) 

Translations Contra Celsum, H. Chadwick (1053, with iruio- 
ductiun and notes), De Pntuipns, G W. Uuttn worth (iyjft); l)e 
Or at tone , E. G. J<iy fiQ54), Philocalia , G. Lewis (ion) 

Gfc.Ni.HAL Lithia ri'Rfc lCuseh ltist. Eccl. hk. ft, Jerome, He Pir. 
///. 54,11 E. Westcolt in DC [l, s.v , C Hikk, 7 Vic Chnstuui Pluloni'ts 
of Alexandria ( iKKft, revised 1913); O Raidenhewer, Uesclnchlt der 
altkirrhhchen Lit 11* (1914). Oft ft-', 13 . J- Kidd, History of the Church 
to a D 4OT (1922) 1, ch 15, ile Fnye, Ongeni, sa vie, son isui're, sa 
pensee, 3 vols. (1923 K), J3 Duuilt'OU, Origen (Paris, 1948, Enid, 
lj. 1055), II ( liadvui.lv, Early Christian Thought and the Classical 
Tradition (igftft). 

ORIGEN (2), Platomst philosopher, third century a.d. 
Like Ins Christian namesake and contemporary, he is 
said to have studied under Ammon ms (q v. 2) Sai cas; but 
Cadiou’s reduction of the two to a single person is hard 
to reconcile with the available evidence. He wrote only 
two works, both now lost, llepi twv bui/inrun’ and "On povns 
itoit)tt)s u fiaocXevs (Porph. Plot. 3. 30); the latter title 
refers lu his refusal to distinguish the Creator from the 
Supreme God ns Numemus and Plotinus did (Procl. 
Theol. Plat. 2. 4). 

Zilkr, Phil d Cr 111. a*, 513 ft.; R.Cadiou, La Jnmesse d' Origtne 
(lyift), cli X , K -O. Wihci, Origmes der Neuplatomker (lybi; 
includes collection ol fragments). E. K. D. 

ORION (' 42 (a) p<W), in mythology, a gigantic hunter, 
identical, at least in name, with the constellation as early 
as Homer { 11 . 18. 486, cf. Od. 11. 572-5), an unpre- 
cedentedly early star-myth. He was Eos’ love and killed 
by Artemis {Od. 5. 121-4), bigger and handsomer even 
than the Aloadae (q.v.; Od. 11. 309- 10). A part of his 
story in later authois is evidently astral; he pursued the 
Pleiads, or Plrionc their mother (schol. Pmd. Nem. 2. 
16), a clear reference to the relative position of the 
constellations. 

There is some reason for saying that he is Boeotian. 
A rather late legend (Austomachus in Ilyginus, Poet. 
Astr. 2. 34; see l'Vazer on Ovid, Fasti 5. 404) says that 
llyneus, eponym of Ilvriae, asked for offspring from 
three gods (their names var\) whom he had hospitably 
received. They made water (nupyoav) on a bull’s hide 
and bade him bury it ; in time a child was born, which he 
called Orion, the name afterwards becoming Orion. 
For more Boeotian legends about him see Rose, Handb. 
Gk. Myth. 11 6; Kuentzle in Roscher’s Lex them iii. 
1028 11 . He is also connected with Chios. Ile loved 
Merope, daughter of Oenopion (‘Wine-face’), king of 
that island, but Oenopion disapproved, made him drunk, 
and blinded him. He therefore waded through the sea 
(in one version he is Poseidon’s son, and has the power 
to walk through water) till he came to the furthest east, 
and there got his sight hack from the sun’s rays. He was 
finally killed by Artemis for insulting her, or by a 
scorpion sent by Earth, because he boasted that he would 
kill all animals. The story varies greatly in detail; sec 
Kiientzle’s art., cited above. 

Cl. S. Eitrem in Symh. Osl vu 53 ff. H. J. R. 

ORMENUS, (1) father of Ctesius king of the island 
Syrie and grandfather of Eumaeus {Od. 15. 414). (2) 
Name of two Trojan warriors, II. 8. 274 and 12. 187. 
(3) Eponym of the city Ormcninn on the Gulf of Pagasue 
(Demetrius of Scepsis in Strabo 9. 438, cf. 11 . 9. 448). 

II. J. R. 
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ORNAMENTA of a specific magisterial rank ( consularia , 
praetoria , quaestoria ) were granted sparingly in the late 
Roman Republic and increasingly in the I Empire. To 
members of the Senate (especially princes of the imperial 
house) they gave, for voting m the Senate, the status of 
(but not, as far as their careers were concerned, promotion 
to) a higher rank (thus differing from adlectio (q.v.)). For 
those outside the Senate — under Tiberius, equestrians; 
under Claudius, freedmen (Narcissus (q.v. 2) received 
quaestoria , Pallas (q.v. 3) praetoria , ornament a) — they 
gave, in costume, attendance, and precedence at public 
festivities and in burial ceremonies, the rights of ex- 
consuls, ex-praetors, etc. (In the muninpia (q.v.) similar 
honorary magisterial distinctions were conferred.) Under 
the Empiie when the triumph (q.v.) was the prerogative 
of the Emperor, successful generals, to whom trtumphaiia 
ornamerita were awarded, could on public occasions 
carry the insignia (e.g. the laurel crown) which belonged 
under the Republic to those who had celebrated 
triumphs. J !’■ H. 

ORODES II (c. 56 -r. 38 11.0.), son of Phraates III of 
Porthia and brother of Mithndates III (Dio Cass. 30. 
56), with whom he disputed the throne in a struggle 
lasting many years, and finally gained sole control. In 
53, when Parthia was threatened by a Roman invasion, 
Cirodes marched against Rome’s ally Armenia, while his 
general Suren opposed Crassus in Mesopotamia. After 
the Roman defeat at C’arrhae, Orodes’ son Pacorus 
invaded Syria unsuccessfully. During the civil wars the 
Parthians sided against Caesar and the Caesarians and in 
40 11. c. Parthian armies overran Syria, Palestine, und 
much of southern Asia Minor. Antony’s general, Venti- 
dius, however, had defeated and ejected them by 38, 
killing Pacorus. The inconsolable Orodes was murdered 
by his son Phraates IV (q.v.) shortly after appointing him 
his successor. 

For Orodes I and III, see ahsacids. 

Coin portraits: Wroth, h.M.C Panina. M S D ; E W. G. 

ORONTES (modern Nahr el 'Ad)> chief river of Syria. 
Jt rises near Heliopolis {Baalbek), Hows north-cast past 
Emcaa {Homs) and Arcthusa, bends west past Epiphania 
{Hama) and then, below Apamca, flow's due north, and 
finally south-west through Antioch, to enter the Mediter- 
ranean below Seleucia Pieria, after a journey of 170 miles. 
Strabo’s statement ( 16. 2. 5 If.) that it flows partly under- 
ground and his aetiological story of Orontes, who is said 
to have bridged it and given it its name, nre without 
foundation. (It appears ns A-ra-an-tu on an inscription of 
Assurnasirpal.) Its valley was renowned for its fertility 
(Strabo, loc. eit.) and has always been the main route 
followed by traffic and armies from the north making for 
Egypt. F. W. G. 

OROPUS, a coastal district on the north-east frontier 
between Boeotia and Attica with its centre at Skala 
Ornpou, belonged geographically to Boeotia, of which it 
was originally part. By the beginning of the fifth century 
it had been annexed to Attica, but not incorporated ; it 
was lost in 412, and changed hands repeatedly later, 
being most often Boeotian. It was the landward end of 
the nearest Athenian route for supplies from Euboea 
(Time. 7. 281, a position that favoured the Oropians and 
probably gained for them their reputation as grasping 
custom-house officers ([Dicaearchusl fr. 59. 7, in FHCt ii. 
256). In the territory was the Sanctuary of Amphiaraus 
(q.v.), whose cult and legend were probably brought 
from Thebes at the end of the fifth century. Oracles were 
given by the interpretation of dreams and cures cllected. 


The chief remains are of a temple, stoa (perhaps for incu- 
bation), and theatre of the third century. 

Pans 1. 34 and Frazer ad loc.; E. Fiecliler, Das Theater in Orofios 
(jyjo), E. Kirsten and W. Kraikei, Unechenlandkunde 4 (19(12), 17H fl. 

C W. J. E. 

OROSIUS, Paulus, a Spaniard, presbyter at an early 
age, fled before the Vandals to Africa in A.D. 414 and 
became a pupil of Augustine (q.v.). His Commonitorium 
de errore Prtscillianistarum el Ongemstarum led Augustine 
to address to him a work on the subject. During a visit 
to the East, at Jerusalem in 415, he prosecuted Pelagius 
(q,v.) for heresy. On his return Augustine moved him 
to write a Christian chronicle, the Htstoriae adversum 
Paganos, in seven books, from the creation of the world 
to the founding and history of Rome until a.d. 417. The 
chronology followed Eusebius and Hieronymus (Jerome); 
the Roman account drew cm pagan sources, including an 
epitome of Livy, Tacitus’ Histories , Justin, and Eutro- 
pius ; the work gave the perspective of Augustine’s City 
of God. 

Ed. K Znnjrcmcistirr ('JVubncr, 1889); CSEL xviii for Com- 
nwnitonum. cf. H. Svcnnunjjf, Orosiana (ion), A. Monnj»huno, 
Conflict bttxieen Paganism and Christianity in Fourth Century (19(13)* 
87 tf-, 99- A 11 . Me D. 

ORPHEUS, the founder of Orphism, generally said to 
be a Thracian. His fame in Greek myth as a singer is 
due to the poems in which the Orphic doctrines and 
myths wcie set forth. A metope found under the treasure- 
house of the Sicyontans at Delphi represents him (the 
inscription reads ‘Op</»ds) on board the Argo with a lyre in 
his arms The first mention in literature is found in Ibycus 
or perhaps in Aleacus. Aeschylus and Euripides say that 
he attracted trees and wild beasts and even stones and 
was able to charm whom he wished. In vase and wall 
paintings, even in the Catacombs, he is often represented 
singing. The Christians referred the representation to 
the Prince of Peace of whom Isaiah speaks. The best- 
known myth tells how his wife Euryditc was killed by 
the bite of a snake, and Orpheus went down to the 
Underworld and persuaded its lord to allow him to 
bring her back on the condition that he should not turn 
round and look at her before he reached the upper world. 
There may have existed an early version, in which the 
ending was happv; but the common tradition that he was 
not able to fulfil the condition existed probably m the 
filth century i\. C. The myth is probably connected with 
some Orphic poem called the ‘Descent into the Under- 
world’. Another myth, also represented in vase paintings, 
tells that Orpheus was killed and dismembered by 
Thracian women or Maenads. His severed head floated 
singing to Lesbos. This myth was the subject of Aeschy- 
lus’ tragedy Bassarae. Some scholars think that Orpheus 
in fact may have been a real personage, the founder of 
Orpine religion, others take him to be purely mythical. 
The question must be left undecided. 

From the early classical period Orpheus playing to the 
Thracian men or killed by the Thracian women became 
popular subjects in Attic vase-painting. Polygnotus 
showed him in the Underworld, and the subject appears 
in later art, as does the oracular head. Orpheus charming 
the beasts is a popular subject in Roman art. 

(). Krm, Orpheus ( 1920), M J’. Niloion, Harv . Thral. Rev. 1935 , 
i»fi ff ; W. K. C Guthrie, Orpheus and Gireh Religion 1 (1952), 25 ff 
R. Jlohnic, (hphfiis. Das Alter des Kitharoden (ii)&, very speculative). 
Alcaeus us restored in E Diehl, Anth Lyr. Cruet 1 4 , fr Ko, 120 In 
art. Drummer, Vasenhstcw, 355 ff. M. P. N , J. H. C , C. M. K. 

ORPHIC LITERATURE. Many poems were in 
circulation at an early date under the name of Orpheus 
(q.v.). Euripides and Hippias hint at their existence, 
Plato is the first to quote verses from them, and Aristotle 
speaks of the 'so-called Orphic epics’. The fame of 
Orpheus as a singer is, apart from his mythical reputation, 
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due to these poems. It is said that OnomacritU9, who lived 
at the court of Pisistratus, wrote Orphic poems. A few 
fragments are preserved. For their content and meaning 
see orphism. A list of Orphic poems and authors, due to 
an Alexandrian scholar, Epigcnes, is preserved in Clement 
of Alexandria and the Suda. The majority of these poems 
are pseudepigrapha. The dates and personalities of the 
alleged authors are unknown to us and were unknown to 
Epigenes himself. The most important poem was the 
Rhapsodic Theogo?iy, from which Neoplatonic writers 
quote many passages. Its age is controversial ; most prob- 
ably it is a compilation, not very much earlier than the 
authors who quote it, but it may have incorporated earlier 
elements. Under the name of Orpheus are preserved some 
late poems: the Argonautica, which is dependent on 
Apollonius Rhodius, the Lithica (on precious stones), 
which has hardly anything to do with Oiphism, and a 
number of Ilymns to various gods, probably composed 
in Asia Minor in the Roman age. The poems arc edited 
together with the fragments by E. Abel, Orphica (1885). 
As regards the fragments this defective edition is super- 
seded by the fundamental work of O. Kern, Fragment a 
thphicorum (11)22); idem, ‘Die Herkunft des orp hi schcn 
Hymncnbuchs’ m Cenethliakori C. Robert (1910), 89 ff. 

M. P. N. 

ORPHISM, a religious movement originating in the 
archaic age, the hist Greek religion which had a founder 
{see Orpheus) and laid down its doctrines in texts {see 
Orphic literature). 'Hie early poems being lost, our 
knowledge ot the Orphic system depends on late sources. 
It comprised a cosmogony and an anthropogony. At the 
head of the cosmogony was Chronos, the 'rime which 
never grows old; ol bun were born Aither (q.v.), Chaos, 
and lire bus. Chronos formed an egg in the Aither and 
fiorn this Phanes (q.v.) sprang forth, the creator and 
first king ol the gods. His daughter Night assisted him 
and bore to him Uranus and Gaea. Then follows the 
common myth of Kronos and Zeus. Zeus was praised as 
the beginning, the middle, and the end of all; the contra- 
diction thus implied to the creation by Phanes was solved 
by the statement that Zeus swallowed Phanes and all was 
created anew. By Demeter Zeus had the daughter Koie- 
Pcrsephone who bore Dionysus, who was also (but not by 
the specifically Orphic writers) named Zagreus. Zeus 
wanted to hand over his royal power to the child, but the 
wicked Titans lured it to them with toys, tore it to pieces, 
and devoured its lunhs. Yet Athena saved its heart and 
brought it to Zeus, and of him a new Dionysus, the son of 
Semele, was horn. The Titans were struck by the light- 
ning of Zeus and burned to ashes ; from the soot man was 
formed. 

The important question is how much of this belongs 
to the old Orphism of the sixth and even the seventh 
centuries li.c. in winch it spread abroad, especially in 
Attica and south Italy. Plato quotes an Orphic verse 
referring to the six generations of Orphic cosmogony, 
and Aristophanes in his Birds (685 ff.) expounds a 
cosmogony which shows some likeness with that quoted 
above. It hegins with Chaos, Night, Darkness, and 
Tartarus, adding that neither earth, nor air, nor heaven 
existed. Black -winged Night bore a wind-egg in the bosom 
of Darkness and from this emerged Eros (who takes the 
place of Phanes), gold-winged and like the swift whirl- 
winds. The high-sounding epithets betray the imitation 
of hieratic poetry. But significantly the role of Zeus as the 
second creator is lacking. A little later Isocrates testifies 
to the fact that Orpheus more than others told crude and 
immoral stories of the gods. So far Orphism was depen- 
dent on old cosmogonic myths, embodying crude folk- 
tale motives, and especially on Hesiod, but enlarged 
them and developed them in a speculative sense. 


The anthropogony is in fact the only really original 
contribution of Orphism to the development of religious 
thought. The killing of Dionysus-Zagreus is mentioned 
by Pausanias in a reference to an Orphic poem attributed 
to Onomacntus; he says that Onomacntus took over the 
name of the T itans from Homer and instituted orgia for 
Dionysus and invented the story that the Titans caused 
the sufferings of Dionysus. The authenticity of this infor- 
mation can hardly be doubted, for Plato speaks of the 
‘Titanic nature’ of man as a piovcrbial saying in the sense 
of his innate evil nature, which can only be understood as 
referring to the crime of the Titans as told by the Orpines. 
Because man had been formed of the ashes of the Titans 
who had devoured the Divine Child, he contains within 
himself something of the divine and something of the 
evil Titanic nature. Pindar tells that those who can give 
Persephone atonement for her ancient grief (i.e. the 
devouring of her child) are reborn to higher life. Further, 
Plato says that the followers of Orpheus called the body 
n prison of the soul, and that otheis with comparable 
ideas called it (u<7>^a) a tomb (vij/iu). h irst it is to be noted 
that evidently the body is the evil and the soul the divine 
pait of man. Abstinence from killing animals and eating 
their Hcsh was the best known feature ol Orphic life, 
noted, e.g., by Euripides and Plato. The reason for this 
prohibition may be found 111 the uncleanness of the body 
or in the crime of the Titans or most probably in the 
belief in metempsychosis (sec transmigration). This 
belief is not expressly ascribed to the Orphics, but it may 
be inferred from the fragment of Pindar quoted above, 
and it is to be remembered that Orphism is no isolated 
religious phenomenon but is in various ways related to 
the mystic movements and beliefs of the archaic age 
which it took up and systematized. Plato tells of sorcerers 
who produced books by Musaeus and Orpheus and 
through sacrifices according to these and pastimes called 
initiations promised deliverance and purification from 
guilt and fiorn pains in the after-life: the righteous were 
to be rewarded by a symposium in the Nether World. 
The Orphics had appropriated the belief in punishments 
in the Underworld. Though it was not peculiar to them 
it had a special note: whosoever had not undergone the 
purifications m this life was to lie in the mire in the 
Nether World; the initiated and righteous were to live 
in happiness. This belief appealed to the broad public 
and was important for Orphic practice. In the archaic age 
there was a tendency, opposed to general Greek ideas, to 
scorn this life and to attribute a higher value to the other 
life in w hich the soul is freed from the fetters of the body. 
'Phis is consistent with Orphism. Gold leaves from the 
Hellenistic age, found in tombs in south Italy and Crete, 
contain verses to be spoken on arrival in the Underworld, 
in which the dead man presents himself as a child of 
Earth and Heaven and asks for a drink from the Lake of 
Memory; it is also said that he has escaped from the 
sorrowful wheel. These texts may not be specifically 
Orphic, but at least they belong to a kindred movement. 

Although Dionysus is an important Orphic god, there 
is an apparent hostility between the adherents of Orpheus 
and those of Dionysus. This is understandable from the 
fact that the Orpines transformed the central sacred rite 
of the orgia, the omophagy, into the primeval crime of 
the Titans. On the other hand, Orpheus is connected 
with Apollo; he is even sometimes said to be his son. The 
reason is that both laid stress on purifications and right- 
eousness. The Orphic view of man involved a mental 
attitude of self-denial and seriousness in religious matters; 
it required ethics of a high standard. Hut its high idea9 
were mixed up with crude myths and base priests and 
charlatans misused them in practice. In the classical age 
it was despised; only Pindar and Plato understood 1I9 
great thoughts. It sank down to rise again with the 
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recrudescence of mystic ideas in a later age. See also 
AFTER-LIFE. 

C. A. Loberk, Aglaophamus (1H29); W. K. C. Guthrie, Orphan 
and Creek Religion* (1 952, with full bibliography), I. M. Linforth, 
The Arts of Orpheus (iyai), Nilsson, G OR D ft 78 fT. , L. Moulinier, 
Orphie et I'Orphtsme a I’epoqut classique (1955); Kern, Otph. frag. 

M. P. N. , J. 11. C. 

ORTYGIA, old name of Delos (‘Quail Island’); its 
nymph was identified with Asteria (q.v.). But as some 
half-dozen other places were colled Ortygia, it is by no 
means certain that all references (e.g. Od. 5. 123) are to 
Delos. See syracusf. 

Hbfer in Koacher’s Lexikon, s.v, 

OSCANS (’Ottlkol, Opici, Obsri, Osri), prehistoric 
inhabitants of southern Italy. Their original habitat, 
Campania (q.v.) and much else, gradually shrank. They 
may he identical with the historical Aurunci (Ausones, 
with rhotacism and -to suffix) (qq.v.). When Subelli (q.v.) 
replaced them in Campania and elsewhere, their name 
survived for the newcomers’ language, which the ancients 
called ‘Oscan’. Samnites, Frentam, Campani, Lucam, 
Bmttii, Mamertmi, and Apuli all spoke Oscan, the three 
first-named writing it in a modified Etruscan alphabet, 
the others in Greek or Latin characters. The dialects of 
the central Italian Pacligm, Marrucim, Vestini, Marsi, 
Sabini, and Aequi ( ?) resembled Oscan. Many Oscan 
inscriptions survive, mostly dating from 300 to go H.r. 
Oscan with Volscian and Umbrian forms one group of 
Italic languages, Latin and Fahscnn forming the other. 
It differs greatly from Latin in sound changes, word 
forms, and vocabulary, less in syntax (see dialects, 
italic). Official and educated classes in Italy long con- 
tinued to use Oscan; but the Social War ensured its 
ultimate displacement by Latin. Strabo (5. 233) makes 
the asronishmg statement that Atellane farces, the only 
Oscan literary form known to us, were performed in 
Oscan at Rome in his day. Certainly the language was 
still spoken at Pompeii in a.d. 79 and in country districts 
survived even longer. 

J WhatmouRh, Foundations of Roman Italy (1917), no, 301 (with 
bibliography), E. Wtlei, lhvidhiuh d*r itahschm Dmltkle (195.1), 
] ft. , E. Pulgram, The Tongues of Italy (U S.A I 1 . T S. 

OSIRIS represented the deceased Pharaoh. He died, 
was brought to a new life, and reigned in the Underworld. 
He was associated with fertility, and m Herodotus (2. 
144) is identified with Dionysus. The Egyptians believed 
that men (and sacred animals as well) were identified 
with Osins, hence Osirified, in the next life. In Hellen- 
istic times, although the name and character of Sarapis 
indicate his relationship to Osins, the latter appears 
sometimes in the cult of the Egyptian deities along with 
Sarapis, Isis, Anubis, and Harpocratcs. In Egypt Osiris 
remained primarily the god of the Underworld. With 
the construction of the elaborate mysteries of Isis and 
their spread throughout the Roman Empire, Osins 
travelled along with Isis as a central figure in the liturgical 
and ritual drama. 

Ancif.nt SoimcLS (Greek and Larin). Th. Hopfnor, Fontes 
Hi stariae Reltgmnts Aegyptuuae (1922 5) 

MonraN LlTniAlUHF. A. Krman. Die Religion drr Agvptrr (1914); 
Cumont, Rel. or., G. Koeder, hit. 'Usirr' in RobcIhm'b T.exikun\ 
M. Keen, Totenglauben und Jenieitsi'orstrllunkrn der alien Agvptrr 

i igib), iQoff. ; id. Der Gtttterglaubc tm alien Agypten (1941 ). I x 1 ft ; 
Tazer, Adorns, Attis, Osiris (1906), 209 IT. 'I'. A. 11 . 

OSROliNE, kingdom in north-west Mesopotamia, 
bounded on three aides by the Khabur and Euphrates, 
and on the north by Mt. Masius. In the second century 
B.c. it broke away from Selcucid control and formed a 
separate kingdom with Edessu (q.v.) as its capital. Its 
kings bore Semitic names, and the population was mainly 
Ar&mean, with an admixture of Greeks and Parthians. 


As a Parthian vassal State and a buffer between two 
empires Osrocnc played a prominent and ambiguous 
role in the struggle between Rome and Parthia. After the 
campaigns of L. Verus it became a Roman dependency, 
later a province. Long coveted and more than once over- 
run by the Sassanids, it was at last conquered by the 
Arabs (a.d. 638). 

A king-list survives in a Syriac chronicle ascribed to 
Dionysius of Tell-MahrC (probably c. a.d. 800). Of its 
kings, named Abgar, the following may be noted: 
Abgar I (94-68 n.c.); II (68-53), the betrayer of CraBSUs; 
V (4 u.c.-a.d. 7 and 13-57), famous for his spurious 
correspondence with Christ; VII (109-16), who enter- 
tained Trajan in Edessa; L. Aelius Scptimius Abgar VIII 
(177-212; 212-14 jointly with his son), who became a 
Christian. 

A. von Gutarhmid, Vntermchungen il her die Ceschtchte des 
Ktmigsreuhs Osrotne (1H87), Mill, B.A 1 .C Afubui, Mesopotamia and 
Tenia, A. H. Dellinger, VC IS 10J5, 142 IT. M. S. D., E. W. (i. 

OSSA, a mountain of nearly 6,500 feet in Thessalian 
Magnesia. On the north it is separated from the massif 
of Olympus by the defile of Tempe (q.v.), but on the 
south it forms with Pelion an almost unbroken wall which 
shuts off the interior of Thessaly from ihc sea. 

OSTIA, ar the Tiber’s mouth, some 16 miles from Rome, 
was, according to the mam Roman tradition, the first 
Roman colony, founded by King Aliens Marcius (q.v. 1), 
in 01 dei to provide salt. The earliest traces of settlement, 
however, beneath late republican Ostia, are not earlier 
than 350 b . c . , and most scholars have rejected the tradi- 
tion. But an earlier settlement associated with salt work- 
ings would have been outside the Roman Ostia now 
laigcly excavated, and the area near the medieval sail- 
beds has not yet been fully explored. 

The earliest Ostia known to us was a rectangular 
fort of some 5^ acres, protected by strong walls of Fidenae 
tufa. The plan of straight streets intersecting at right 
angles was largely preserved through later rebuilding 
und the Forum of imperial Ostia mtuked the centre of 
the fourth -century colony. This colony was probably the 
first of a series along the western coast of Italy designed 
to protect the coast against raiders, for Rome had yet no 
fleet. 

The confrontation with Carthage in the third century 
forced Rome to develop her navy and Ostia hecarne 
Rome’s main naval base; in the Hannibalic War the 
squadron based on Ostia is frequently mentioned in 
Livy’s narrative. But when Carthage had been crushed 
the need for maintaining a strong navy seemed to have 
lapsed and Ostia became more important to Rome as a 
harbour town providing the essential services for the 
ships that brought goods from overseas to Rome. 

During the second century Rome’s defeat of Carthage 
and eastern victories led to a sharp increase in her 
impoits. The growing population depended increas- 
ingly on imported corn and growing wealth increased the 
appetite for luxuries as well os necessities; the river 
harbour at Ostia became much busier. Smaller merchant- 
men could make the journey up river to Rome, combining 
oars with sail, but the larger merchantmen and particu- 
larly the grain carriers had to unload their cargoes at 
Ostia, where they were stored until they could be sent 
up-stream in small boats that were rowed or towed. The 
increase in the shipping that used Ostia’s harbour attracted 
more men to the town, and building extended outside 
the walls. Between the main street and the river, the 
area most important to trade, building was controlled and 
the plan remains orthodox and regular into the Empire; 
but the Brea south of the main street remained irregular. 
The first extension of Ostia was probably on the Rome- 
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aide; later the town spread towards the coast and the 
river mouth. 

Ostia’s importance to Rome is well illustrated by the 
fighting between Marians and Sullans. When Marius 
(q.v. i) returned from Africa (87) he captured Ostia 
before advancing on Rome; he knew that by controlling 
Ostia and the Tiber he could starve Rome. Later (r. 68) 
Ostia was raided and sacked by pirates. Hut these set- 
backs were not lasting. More serious were the unsettled 
years following Caesar’s murder, especially when Sextus 
Pompeius controlled the western seas. Few towns in 
Italy can have felt more relief than Ostia when Augustus 
brought back peace, security, and trade. A reflection of 
the Augustan revival can be seen in new’ building. Agnppa 
(q.v. 3) may have been responsible for Ostia’s first per- 
manent theatre, to which was added n large area sur- 
rounded hv colonnades where local and overseas traders 
advertised their business. At the north end of the Forum 
a Capitohum was built. Under Augustus’ two successors 
new building included a temple of Rome and Augustus 
and an aqueduct which freed the growing population 
from dependence on wells. 

The growth of Ostia was further stimulated when 
Claudius built a new harbour some 2 miles to the north 
(see rou r us). Later Trajan added an inner land-locked 
basin as the C'l.iudian harbour did not give adequate 
protection against sudden storms. The great improve- 
ment in harbour facilities, and the increased accumula- 
tion of wealth in Rome, espec lally in the emperor’s hands, 
increased Rome’s demand for imports and Ostia's 
population increased to meet the new demands. In the 
two generations that followed the building of Trajan’s 
harbour Ostia’s prosperity readied its peak, and great 
changes came in the town’s architecture and in the 
composition of her governing class. 

The most striking feature of Ostia’s rebuilding under 
Trajan and Hadrian was the domination of tall hrick 
apartment blocks, which replaced the atrium-type ‘Pom- 
peian’ houses of the late Republic. These blocks, re- 
flecting contemporary housing at Rome, were designed 
for an expanding population m an urea limited hv town 
walls and cemetenes, but they seem to have had little of 
the squalor that the w riters of the period imply for Rome. 
Individual apartments vary in size but many of them have 
seven or more rooms In the three-quarters nt the town 
now excavated there is no recognizable slum area, though 
the living quurtei s over the shops, which line nearly 
ever\ r street, were probably overcrowded and badly lit. 
Independent houses which were not uncommon in the 
late Republic become much rarer in the second century 
a.d. and when built they were much more economic in 
space than the old atrium houses. On the other hand, the 
number of villas on the sen-shore to the south of the 
town steadily increased, among the new builders being 
the Younger Pliny. 

Second-century Ostia was more attractive in its private 
and public buildings and in its amenities than we expect 
a harbour town to he. The main streets were lined with 
arcades; in the big blocks the elevations were unspoilt bv 
fussy decoration and relied on the spacing and scale of 
their windows for their effect. Few houses had their own 
water supply, hut public cisterns ted from the aqueduct 
were liberally distributed. The drainage system and 
sanitation were considerably better than Kn gland knew 
before the middle of the nineteenth century. 1 he forum 
became an impressive centre when Hadrian built n new 
Capitolium on a high platform at the north end, facing 
the Juho-Claudian temple ot Rome and Augustus at the 
south end. Along the west side ran a large basilica. 
Public baths provided the main recreation, steadily 
increasing in number until there were at least seventeen 
setB, the three largest being handsomely equipped with 


sculpture and mosaics. There was also a small theatre 
and an amphitheatre, which has not yet been excavated. 
Statues of emperors and local dignitaries were to he seen 
in public gardens as well as public buildings. Ostia’s vital 
importance to Rome ensured ihe favour of emperors and 
the growth in trade encouraged public benefactions. 

Great changes came over the governing class during 
the Empire. In the Republic and Early Empire the town 
seems to have been controlled hy a comparatively small 
group of families whose memhers could expect to hold 
the duoviratc several times. The wider distribution of 
wealth from increasing trade broke down social harricis 
and the second-century records include many new men. 
Some have come to Ostia from other towns, others are 
the sons of men who came to Ostia as slaves. It is probable 
that slaves did most of the hard manual work and they 
may have accounted for nearly half the population (r. 
50,000); but good service could win freedom early and 
though freedmen were debarred from ofhee il>ey could 
earn enough money to ensure that their sons entered the 
Council. They themselves meanwhile could rise to ollice 
in the trade guilds, where there was no distinction be- 
tween freedman and freeborn. 

The religious pattern changed no less. From the 
Republic we have evidence for the cults of Vulcan, 
Castor and Pollux, Hercules, and other Roman gods. 
Foreign cults spread quickly and widely in the Empire. 
Cyhelc was probably the hist to be adopted. Later came 
the Egyptian gods and, probably not until the Antonine 
period, Mithras, who eventually could claim no less than 
fifteen lodges. Of Christianity there is little firm evidence 
hefore the third century but we may he certain that in a 
town so closely linked with Rome there was u Christian 
community in the second century. There was also very 
little evidence indeed of Judaism until in ujbz a large 
synagogue was discovered near the ancient sea-shore. 
But though oriental cults were popular in second-century 
Ostia the old temples of Hercules and the other gods of 
the Roman tradition were kept in repair and attracted 
worshippers. 

Ostia flourished through the Antonine period and 
Septimms Severus left his mark on the town. But the 
confusion of the third century, with its rapid succession 
of brief reigns and contracting trade, led to the decline of 
Ostia and the shifting of emphasis to Portus (q v.). There 
was little new building and much less trade But by the 
fourth century the town had acquired a new character. 
The big apartment blocks were being neglected, and 
when fires destroyed them they were not rebuilt. By 
contrast a large number of new independent houses were 
built in all parts of the town, which show that there were 
still rich men in Ostia. These houses, which vary con- 
siderably in plan, make lavish use of marble and lay 
great emphasis 011 the play of water within the house. 
Lead pipes with the owner’s name reveal that among 
them were Roman senators. When St. Augustine stayed 
at Ostia with his mother Monica before returning to 
Africa he could stay with friends, probably known to him 
by their connexion with Africa. Ostia had become more 
a residential than a trading town and as at Rome in ihe 
Senate so among Ostia’s rich men there were keen 
opponents of Christianity. When the last bid to restore 
paganism was made in 392 it is significant that the temple 
of Hercules at Ostia was restored. Some of the Mithraea 
that have been excavated were violently destroyed. The 
struggle between Christianity and Mithraism probably 
continued long after Constantine’s conversion. 

During the fourth century Ostia could remain a 
congenial setting for the rich, but the middle class which 
depended on trade had collapsed, and there was a wide 
gulf between rich and poor. In the fifth century life 
became increasingly insecure from invading armies and 
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sea raiders. A much-reduced population hung on until 
in the ninth century the Pope built and fortified a small 
new settlement, Grcgoriopohs, on the Romeward side of 
the old town. Ostia was left to become a quarry tor 
builders and treasure hunters until publicly organized 
excavation started in the nineteenth century. 

Qstia'n insrriniiuns arc ml'eiled in 1,7/, xiv and nuppliment; 
a second supplement at ranges the inscriptions topographically. 
1 , J'usihcllo, Ostia Coloma Montana ( i y 1 z) ; J C’arcopino, Vitgile 
el les origans d'Ostie( igiy); U Mcigga, Roman Ostia (igfio); Scant 
di ditto, .1 senes of volumrt. on differcm aspects ol Ostia, beginning 
in ig,S4 and continuing. K. M. 

OSTORIUS SCAPULA, Puulius, of equestrian 
family, consul suffectus before A.n. 47, when he succeeded 
Plautius as governor of Britain. He consolidated a frontier 
for Britain along the Severn, Tees, and Trent rivers 
with the Posse Way as a line of communication in the 
rear, while the hinterland was secured by a colorua at 
Camulodunum ( Colchester ). Attempts at the ollensivc 
against Welsh tribes were less successful: an advance 
to the Irish sea proved premature; and though Ostorius 
defeated Curatacus, somewhere in the Matches, he was 
unable to subdue the Silurcs and Ordovices of Wales, 
and died worn out in A.n. 52. 

Tac. Ann. 12. 31-0 (.ollingwood-Myrrs, Roman Britton, qi ff ; 
G Webs ter, Arch.Joum iys8. 40 ft. I I > R Dudley and tj. Wtbsftr, 
The Roman Conquest of Britain, A O 4 J -57 (lyfJS), eh. 5. C. E. S. 

OSTRACA. Potsherds were not habitually used for 
writing in Greece, except as voting tablets at Athens. 
In Egypt sucli use began after the Greek conquest; the 
first dated example is of 274 H.c. Nearly all early Ptole- 
maic ostraca are tax-receipts; later, orders and lists are 
common, and letters, school exercises, magical spells, 
and religious texts, pagan or Christian, were insciibed 
on them. The Tlicbaid is the most prolific source of 
ostraca of all periods, especially Thebes itself, with 
Hermonthis and Crocodilopohs; a fair number have 
come from Elephantine and Coptos; a single group is 
recorded from Pselcis in Nulna, another from Tcntyra. 
Oxyrhynchus has produced some hundreds, nearly all 
Byzantine. In the Payum they are rare before Roman 
times; one lot from Philadelphia is the only considerable 
find of Ptolemaic date; under the Empire they occui on 
most town-sites till r. A.n. 400. No ostraca have been 
reported from the Delta. Outside Egypt Latin ostraca 
have been found near Carthage. Except in the Fayum, 
few have been obtained by scientific excavation: they 
Hre usually found in ancient rubbish-mounds or in 
house-ruins. 

lb Wilrken, Cnechisr he Ostraka aus Argvpten und Nuhien (i8yy); 
[mftinly ThcbuidJ A. H Gardiner, H Thompson, and J G Milne, 
Theban Ostraia (iqi,i ), 1 *. M Meyer, Cnerhiu he Text e aus Aegyptm 
(iqi6 ), I’. Viereck, Os train aus Brussel und Berltn (1922); id. 
O sit aha der Hxblwtheh zu Strassburg (1921), b Amundsen, Ostraca 
Os/ornsia ( 1 on); Claire Preiiux, Ostraca grecs au Musee dr Brooklyn 
( 1 yj 5) ; (bayQml H 1 *. GienlHI, A. S Hunt, und 1 ). G Hogarth, 
Fayilm Towns and their Papyri (igoo), P. Jouguct, Ostraka du 
Fayuum (1902), P Vierrrk and !■ Zucker, Papyrt, Ostraka und 
Wiuhstafrln aus Philadelphia (1926), L. Amundsen, Creek Ostraia 
in the University of Michigan Collection (1915), [Oxyi bynchuaj 
E E Fund Arch. Rep 1907/4. ib, 1904/5, 1 5 ; 1905/6, 14, 1906/7, g; 

i Tentvral J CJ Milne, Arth. Pap vi (1917), 125 /f , (All districts] 
G Tait, Creek Ostraca in the Bodleian Library etc. 1 (1970), ii (1955, 
ed. J. G. 'lint, and Cl Pieuux), Karfhagc] H. Cagnat and A Meilin, 
‘Ostraku lnrins de Carthage ( Jaurn Sav . ign, 514). Puhheutions of 
Texts in periodicals are mostly reproduced in Preiaigke-Ililabel, 
Sarmnrlbuch grtechischer IJrkurulen aus Aegypten. J. G. M. 

OSTRACISM (darpaKia/id?) in Athens in the fifth 
century H.C. was a method of banishing for ten years 
a prominent citizen who had become unpopular. Each 
year in the sixth prytany (see prytaneis) the question 
whether an ostracism should be held that year was put to 
the vote in the ekklesia (q.v.). If the people voted in favour 
of holding an ostracism, it took place on a day shortly 


afterwards, prohahly in the eighth prytany. It was held in 
the afpira under the supervision of the archontes (q.v.) and 
the boule (q.v.). Each citizen who wished to vote wrote 
on a potsherd ( oarpatcov ) the name of the citizen whom 
he wished to be banished. The voters were marshalled 
by phy lai (q.v.) in enclosures erected for the occasion, 
to ensure that no one put in more than one ostrakon. 
When all had voted, the ostraka were counted, and, 
provided that there was a total of at least 6,ooo, the man 
whose name appeared on the largest numher was ostra- 
cized. (An alternative view, attributed to Philochorus, 
F(JrH 328 F 30, is that the ostracism was valid only if at 
least 6,000 ostraka were cast against one man.) The man 
ostracized had to leave the country within ten days and 
remain in exile for ten years, hut he did not forfeit his 
citizenship or property, and at the end of the ten years 
he could return to live in Athens without any disgrace or 
disability. 

The date of the institution of ostracism has heen 
a matter of dispute. According to the standard account 
(Arist. A th. Pol. 22) the law about it was introduced by 
Clcisthcnes (q.v. 1) in 508/7, but the first ostracism was 
not held until 487. Some modem scholars accept this 
account, and offer various conjectural explanations of the 
twenty years’ interval. Others maintain that the law 
cannot have been passed until shortly before the first 
ostracism in 487, and that Clcislhenes therefore was not 
its author; a statement attributed to Androtion ( FGrH 
324 F 6) has been adduced in support of this view, hut 
there is no general agreement about its interpretation or 
value. A third view, that the ostracism in 487 was not the 
earliest, and that Cleisthencs himself was the first victim 
of his own law (Ad. VH 13. 24), is generally rejected. 

The man ostracized in 487 was Hipparchus son of 
Charmus, a relative of the ex-tyrant llippms (q v. 1). He 
was followed in 4K6 by Mcgadcs, one of the Alemaeomd.tc 
(q.v), and in 485 by some other adherent of Jhppias' 
family. No doubt these three had all became unpopular 
because it was thought that they favoured the Persian 
invaders and the restoration of the tyranny. Xanthippus 
(q.v. 1) was ostracized in 484, and Aristides (q.v. i) in 
482; but both of these returned from exile in 480, when 
an amnesty was declared in an attempt to inustei the full 
strength ol Athens to resist the invasion of Xerxes. Other 
prominent men known to have heen ostracized are 
Thcmistoclcs (q v.) about 470, C’irnon (q.v.) in 461, and 
Thucydides (q v. 1) son of Melesias in 44J. Hyperbolus 
(q.v.) was the last victim of the system; his ostiacism is 
usually dated in 417, though some scholars have placed it 
in 416 or 41 5. Ostracism then fell out of use, although the 
law authorizing it remained in force in the fourth century. 
The fjraphe paranomon (q.v.) was found to be a more 
convenient method of attacking politicians. 

It is often hard to tell why a particular man was 
ostracized. Sometimes (as in the cases of Cimon and 
Thucydides) the Athenians seem to have ostracized a 
man to express their rejection of a policy for which he 
stood and their support for an opposing leader; thus an 
ostracism might serve a purpose similar to that of a modern 
general election. But no doubt individual citizens were 
often actuated by personal malice or other non-political 
motives, as is illustrated by the story of the yokel who 
wished to vote against Aristides because he was tired of 
hearing him called ‘the Just’ (Plut. Arist. 7. 7). 

Many hundreds of ostraka have been found in modern 
excavations. Most of them date from the period before 
480. The names include not only all the men whom we 
know to have been actually ostracized, but also a con- 
siderable number of others. Some are men quite unknown 
to us, and it may well be that they were not prominent 
politicians but merely had an odd vote cast against them 
by some malicious personal acquaintance. Particularly 
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interesting is a find of 190 ostraka all inscribed with 
the name of Themistocles by only a few different hands 
(IJesp. 1938, 228 ff.). Presumably they were prepared for 
distribution by his opponents. This suggests that he was 
the victim of an organized campaign, and it illustrates the 
importance . of ostracism as a political weapon in fifth- 
century Athens. 

Ostracism existed also at Argos, Megara, and Miletus. 
At Syracuse there was a similar system called ‘petahsm’, 
because the names were written on olive leaves (‘rrcToAa). 

A. E. Hnubitschek, AJArch. lgsi, 221 ff., and CJ 1052-3, 113 IT.; 
Hipnc-tt, Hist. /I then. Const, isyflf. ; F. Jacoby, FGtII ui b SuppJ. 
(1054). commentary on 324 F ft und 3 28 F 30 , H. Werner, Athenaeum 
1058. 48 fl.; A. It. Honda, JUS igso, ft g IT ; D. Kagan, Jlesp. rgfti, 
393 n. D. M. M. 

OTACILIUS ( PW 12) CRASSUS, Titus, praetor in 
217 11. c., was balked of the consulship for 214 by Fabius 
Maximus; he received a second praetorship. He served 
in Sicily 216-211, raiding the African coast (215 and 
possibly in 21 1) and commanding a fleet at the siege of 
Syracuse. His exploits in 212 (Livy 25. 31) and his 
candidature for the consulship before his death in 211 
arc doubtful. On the relations of the Otacilii with the 
Fabii see J. Pinsent, Phoenix 1964, 18 ff. H. H. S. 

OTHO, Marcus Salvius {PW 21) (a.d. 32-69), whose 
father received patrician rank from Claudius, was husband 
of Poppaea Sabina (q.v.) and friend of Nero. As Nero 
fell in love with his wife (afterwards divorced), he was 
sent to Lusitania as governor in 58 and remained there 
until Nero’s death (68). He supported Galba (q.v. 1) and 
hoped to be his heir. Disappointed, he organized a con- 
spiracy among the Praetorians and was hailed Emperor 
(15 Jan. 69). He tried to appear as the legitimate successor 
of Nero. Egypt, Africa, and the legions of the Danube 
and the Euphrates declared for him. lkit the legions of 
the Rhine had already chosen Vitcllius (q.v. i), and their 
military preparations were far advanced. By early March 
their advanced guard had crossed the Alps, and an 
Othonian expedition to southern Gaul achieved little. 
His generals Vestncius Spurinna and Annius Callus (7) 
(qq.v.) held the line of the Po, but his armies from the 
Danube arrived only gradually. Though defeated in a 
minor engagement the Vitcllr.ins were soon heavily 
reinforced: yet Olho insisted on a decisive battle before 
he could oppose equal strength. His troops advanced 
from Bedriacurn, c. 22 miles east of Cremona, and were 
irretrievably defeated . He commit ted suicide on 1 6 A pr. 69. 

Otlio’s profligacy seems not to have impaired his 
energy or his interest in government. But he was a slave 
to the Praetorians who had elevated him. 

Plutarch, Otho (commentary by L. G. Hardv, i8go); Suetonius, 
O//10 (lamm G. W. Mooney, iyio) A. F. in scrim, 'Le due batiufjlie 
nrcsso nedridcum’. St mil di untuinta offer ti a K Ciacin (1940), F. 
Kliripner, *|)ie GoslIik htc Km set Orlios bei TaciluN , f Sdctwuhc Sh. 
Phil. -hist Kl. Ig40. St t aha an UALDA (i). A. M.; G. E. F. C. 

OVATIO was a minor form of triumph (q.v.). It might be 
granted to a general who could not claim a full triumph, 
e.g. if his victory had not involved the destruction of a 
large number of the enemy or if he had handed over his 
army to a successor. He entered Rome on fool or horse- 
back instead of in a chariot, dressed in a toga praeiexta 
and without a sceptre, wearing a wreath of myrtle instead 
of laurel, and the procession was much less spectacular. 
For a list of Roman ovntwnes see PW, s.v. The last 
recorded one is in A.d. 47, that of Plautius (q.v. 4). 

H. H. S. 

OVID (Puulius Ovinius Naso, 43 r.c.-a.d. 17), poet, 
was born at Sulmo (q.v.) on 20 Mar. The story of his life 
is told in one of his own poems ( 7 Y. 4. 10). He came of 
an old equestrian family and was intended by his father 


for an official career. His studies at Rome under Arellius 
Fuscus and Porcius (2) Latro (qq.v. ; see also dkclamatio) 
are described by the Elder Seneca (C 'ontr. 2. 2. 8, 9. 5. 17). 
He visited Athens (Tr. 1. 2. 77), probably m the course 
of a Grand Tour in the company of his friend the poet 
Macer {Pont. 2. 10. 21 ff.). After holding some minor 
judicial posts (Wilkinson, 15) he abandoned public life 
for poetry. As one of the group of poets round Mcssalla 
(q.v. 3), who had encouraged his first poetical essays 
{Pont. 1. 7. 27 f.) f Ovid stood somewhat apart from the 
main Augustan literary movement which centred on 
Maecenas. He knew Horace, and Propertius was Ins 
friend {Tr. 4. 10. 46), but his warmest tribute to u con- 
temporary poet is his elegy on the death of Tibullus (Am. 
3. 9), like himself a protege of Mcssalla. It is possible to 
overestimate the political significance of these literary 
groupings, but the point may have some bearing on the 
prohlems of his exile (Wilkinson, 294; Thibault, 8g ff.). 
Ovid was married three times and had one daughter, 
probably by his second wife. His third wife was con- 
nected with the influential Paullus Fabius Maximus, the 
addressee of a famous Ode of Horace (4. 1 ; ct. Pont. 3. 
3). Ills poetry quickly brought him into prominence, and 
by a.d. 8 he was the leading poet ot Rome. In that year 
he was suddenly banished by Augustus to Tomis (q.v.) 
on the Black Sea, for reasons said to be notorious ( Tr. 4. 
10. 99) hut not explicitly described by hirn and never 
satisfactorily explained subsequently. Two counts against 
him are repeatedly referred to in the poems ol exile: 
carmen , the Ars Amatona ; and error , an indiscretion 
whose nature he does not specify, though he insists that 
it was not a crime (scelus). So much is clear, that Augustus 
took Ovid’s offence, whatever it was, as a deep personal 
affront (Tr. 2. 133 f.), but important objections can he 
made against all the theories hitherto proposed, and the 
problem, in def ault of further evidence, must be regarded 
as insoluble. Augustus’ resentment seems to have been 
reflected in the choice of Tornis as the place of Ovid’s 
exile. It was a superficially hellenized city on the extreme 
edge of the Roman Empire, subject to periodical attacks 
from the fierce tribes of the region; the Trislia and the 
Epistulae cx Panto are full of complaints of the dangers of 
the situation, of the miseries of the climate (these are cer- 
tainly not exaggerated), and, cruellest of all, of the spiri- 
tual and cultural isolation of the place. At Tomis, in spite 
of repeated appeals to Augustus and later to Tiberius, 
Ovid passed what remained of his life. The date of Ins 
death is uncertain : Jerome gives a.d. 17, a date which it is 
perhaps hazardous to dispute on the evidence of Past. 1. 
223 IF. (cf. Bonier ad loc.). 

Works (all extant poems written in elegiac couplets 
except the Metamorphoses). 

(1) Amores. Three books of love poems arranged on 
the Alexandrian- Augustan principles of artful disorder 
coupled with formal symmetry (book 1 contains fifteen 
poems ; 2, 20 ; 3, 15). What we possess is a revised edition 
published shortly before the Ars ( Ars Am. 3. 343); the 
original edition in five books mny have appeared as early 
as 20 n.c. (Munari ed. xv). The obvious resemblances to 
Tibullus and Propertius (Corinnn as ‘heroine’ ~ Delia, 
Cynthia) should not be pressed: the individual turn 
winch Ovid gave to the genre must be criticized on its 
merits (cf. Lee). Indeed it may be argued that the ‘move- 
ment’ (cf. W. Marg-R. Harder, Liebesgedichte 2 (1962), 
168) of the Amores from acceptance of love und elegiac 
poetry (1. 1) to rejection of both (3. 15) is m some sort a 
criticism, as being almost a reductio ad ahsurdum , of 
Propertius. 

(2) Heroides (so called by Priscian, Gramm. Lat. ii. 
544 Kcil; but cf. Ars Am. 3. 345 epistula. The correct 
form may have been Eptstulae Heroidam : G. Luck, Die 
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rom. Liebeselegie (1961), 223 f.). These poems fall into 
two groups. 1-14 (the Ovidian authorship of 15, the 
Ep. Supphus, is doubtful), published between the two 
editions of the Amores {Am. 2. 18), are letters from 
legendary women to absent husbands or lovers. Ovid may 
have owed the idea to Propertius (4. 3); in his hands the 
form is rather that of the dramatic monologue than the 
epistle, and the influence of his rhetorical training in 
character-drawing ( ethopoeia ) can be clearly seen. He 
himself claimed originality for his treatment (Ars Am. 3. 
346). 16-21, formerly suspected but now generally and 
rightly attributed to Ovid, are in pairs (the idea apparently 
suggested by his friend Sabinus, Am. 2. 18. 27 IT.), with 
the girl answering the man. Their date is disputed, hut 
certain metrical features may suggest that they were 
composed contemporaneously with the Fasti (Latta, 2-7). 
Certainly they are in Ovid’s most mature and assured 
manner, and in the variations given in each pair of letters 
to the basic theme of romantic love we may also see the 
influence of the M et amor phases . 

(3) Medicamina Faciei Femineae. A poem on 
cosmetics of which only 100 verses survive. It predated 
the third book of the Ars (Ars Am. 3. 205 f., also impor- 
tant for establishing the title of the poem). 

(4) Ars Amatoria (for the title cf. Sen. Contr. 3. 7. z, 
Eutyches, G.L. v. 473 K.). A didactic poem in three 
books on the arts of seduction and intrigue, published 
not before 1 n.c. (i. 17 1 11.). Books j— 2, lor men, were the 
original extent of the poem; book 3, for women, was 
added at their request. Ovid almost certainly took the 
hint for the poem from Tibullus (1. 4), but Homan love- 
elegy had already shown a didactic tendency (Wheeler, 
CPhil. 1910-11); and the populauty of didactic poetry 
on frivolous themes is attested by Ovid lumsell ( Tr. 2. 
471 ff.). The scale and treatment, however, are original: 
the parody of serious didactic literature, the brilliant 
vignettes of contemporary Homan society, the occasional 
note of satire, the mythological illustrations, and the 
vivacious wit that pervades the whole poem combine to 
render it unique in ancient literature. Only Pope, in 
The Rape of the Lock, lias excelled Ovid in this kind of 
writing. 

(5) Remedla Amoris. A mock-recantation, varying in 
clever and unexpected ways (Pnnz, Wien. Stud. 1914, 
1917) the lessons of the Ars. It contains a striking self- 
vindication (361 if.) against ceitain critics of Ovid’s 
outspokenness. 

(6) Metamorphoses. An epic poem in fifteen books, 
Ovid’s only surviving work in hexameters. Essentially it 
is a collection of stories from classical and Near-Eastern 
legend, given formal unity in three ways: (1) every story 
describes, or at least alludes to, a change of shape , (li) the 
stories are linked together in complexes of varying size, 
nnd the complexes are themselves linked by elaborate 
devices of association and contrast ; (in) there is a chrono- 
logical progression from the great initial metamorphosis 
of Chaos to Order (Cosmos) to the (from the Augustan 
standpoint) culminating metamorphosis, the apotheosis 
of Julius Caesar, the intention being to achieve a con- 
tinuous poem (1. 4, perpetuum carmen). This was the 
work on which Ovid rested his hopes of immortality (15. 
871 fr.), and it is evident that he composed it ivith unusual 
care. Both theme and structure were Alexandrian. The 
idea of transformation had previously been exploited by 
Nicander, by the obscure BoiosorBoio(whose’Opvt 0 r>yoi/ia 
was apparently adapted by Macer, Tr. 4. 10. 43), and by 
Parthenius (qq.v.); the obvious model for a long poem 
formed from originally unconnected stories was Calli- 
machus’ Aetia, and Callimachean also is the ingenuity 
with which Ovid links and frames his episodes (criticized 
by Quintilian, Inst. 4. 1. 77; cf. Wilkinson, Ovidiana , 
231 ff.). For his material Ovid drew freely on the whole 


range of Greek poetry, from Virgil (in the latter books), 
and from many sources now inaccessible. In spite of all 
these debts the Metamorphoses is a highly original poem. 
Ovid perceived what later epic poets, except Lucan, 
would or could not perceive, that there could be no 
question of rivalling Virgil on his own ground; and he 
had the genius to adapt his apparently unsuitable material 
to the needs ol an Augustan poem. The Metamorphoses 
is a contradiction in terms, a modern epic. It must have 
been composed contemporaneously with the Fasti from 
c. a.d. 2 onwards; it had not received its final revision at 
the time of his exile (Tr. 1.7. 11 ff.). 

(7) Fasti. A poetical calendar of the Roman year with 
a book for each month. At the time of his exile it was 
incomplete, and only the first six books (Jan.-June) sur- 
vive. These were partially (1. 3; 2. 15) revised at Tomis. 
Here too Ovid’s models were Alexandrian. His nstronomy 
is indebted to Arams' Fhaenomenu (see ahatus i), and his 
aetiological treatment of Homan history and religion to 
Callimachus, though a lead had already been given by 
Propertius (4. 2, 4, 9, 10). The Fasti is perhaps Ovid’s 
least successlul work. As an attempt at a specifically 
Roman poem it lacks the spontaneity of his other work, 
and the elegiac couplet, though employed w'lth astonish- 
ing virtuosity, is not a suitable medium for sustained 
narrative. It is an important source ol information on 
Homan religion. 

(8) Tristia. Five books of poems addressed to the 
emperor, Ovid’s wile, and other (unnamed) persons at 
Hume. Book 1 was written on the journey to Tomis and 
offers more variety and incident than the others; it and 
book 2 must have been dispatched shorlly after Ovid’s 
arrival in a.d. 9. Bonk 2 is an elaborate delence of the Ars 
Amatoria addressed to Augustus, valuable as a source for 
ancient literary history but extremely puzzling it seriously 
intended as an apologia (cf. Marg, Atti 11. 345 ff ). Books 
3-5 (a.d. 10-12) describe the rigours ol Ins exile and 
plead for leniency. 

(9) Lpistulae ex Ponto. Four books, distinguished 
from Tr. 3-5 only by the naming of all the addressees 
(Font. 1. 1. 17 f.). Books 1-3 were put together from 
poems of various dates (Pont. 3. 9. 53) and published in 
a.d. 13; book 4 probably appeared posthumously (4. 9 
written in 16). 

(10) Ibis. A curse directed at an unnamed enemy, 
possibly the man referred to several times in the Tnstia 
(e.g. 1. 6. 13 f.), published c. a.d. 11 (La Henna, vii-xix). 
The idea lor the poem and the name Ibis were borrowed 
from Callimachus' attack on Apollonius; Ibis 53-6 seem 
to show that the Callimachean original was in elegiacs, 
but otherwise the relationship between the two poems is 
obscure. Rhetorical fertility and abstruse mythological 
learning combine to render the Ibis a technical tour de 
foi ce, but it reads more like a literary exercise than genuine 
polemic. 

(1 1) Lost and spurious works. Ovid’s tragedy Medea 
(Tr. 2. 553) was praised by Quintilian (Inst. 10. 1. 98) and 
Tacitus (Dial. 12). Two verses survive. The Gifiunlo- 
machia ostensibly attested by Am. 2. 1. 11 ff. is probably 
a literary fiction (Wilkinson, 48 n.). The fragments of the 
lost works are collected by S. G. Owen (O.C.T. of 
Tristia, etc.) and F. W. Lenz (Para via cd. 2 (1956) of 
Halietitica , etc.). Neither the Halieutica (Ilousman, CQ 
1907, 275 ff.) nor the Nux (Lee, Ovidiana , 457 ff.) is by 
Ovid. 

Man and Poet. Ovid was born too late to be emotion- 
ally committed to the Augustan regime, as Virgil and 
Horace were; his commitment was rather to poetry itself 
(Tr. 4. 10. 41-2; cf. also G. Murray, Essays and Addresses 
(1922), 1 16). No ancient poet, not even Virgil, can have 
read more poetry and given back in his own work more 
of what lie read and so made his own: for the fact that 
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much of the experience which he transmutes into poetry 
is literary experience docs not impair its validity (cf. 
Kenney, 47 n. 1). The raw material of his art is human 
emotion; the history of his most characteristic work from 
the Amores to the Metamorphoses is the history of an 
exploration, steadily increasing in range and penetration, 
of die heart and its passions. Ilis early training in the 
schools of declamation was calculated to encourage his 
preoccupation with the communication of emotion 
( pathos : cf. S. F. Bonner, Roman Declamation (19*19), 
62 f.). It also stimulated Ins immense natural fertility of 
expression. Ovid’s astonishing linguistic and metrical 
dexterity is the product of unobtrusive but far-reaching 
technical innovation. It is well known that he refined the 
already strict rules of the 1 ailin elegiac couplet, but the 
metre has inherent limitations which even Ovid could not 
transcend. If is complete domination ot his medium can 
more profitably be studied in the Metamorphoses . 1 1 is 
hexameter is not, as it tends to be represented, merely an 
emasculated version of Virgil’s: it is a uniquely suitable 
instrument created by Ovid foi the particular kind of 
epic he had chosen to write, allowing unobtrusive but 
effective variations m pace and colour as the tone of the 
narrative required. Its versatility becomes more apparent 
where cn cumslimces allow a comparison between hexa- 
meter and elegiac versions of the same story (c.g. Met . 5. 
3*1 1 if. ~ Fait. 4. 417 ff ; Hcinze, pawim, Wilkinson, 
279 f.). What raises the poem to a position alongside 
the Aeneul (Wilainowitz, Hell. Unlit. 1. 241) is the trans- 
figuring elTect of Ovid’s marvellous creative imagination 
on his stories, whether familiar or iccondite, grave or gay, 
and Ins ability to extract and illuminate whale vei in them 
in any way contributes to our understanding ot humanity. 
It is in this extraordinary power to isolate the significant 
moment in each scene or episode that the secict of his 
influence on later writers and artists must he sought. 
Ovid’s defects are those of lus qualities. He was not an 
Augustan as Horace and Virgil weic* Augustans’ com- 
pared w'lth the superbly controlled Aeneul the Meta- 
morphoses is exuberantly unclassical. Non ignorant vitia 
sua sed anoint , remarked Seneca ( Contr . 2. 2. 12) ; and 
there are occasions (e.g. Met. 13. 7S9 ff.) when his dis- 
regard for the classical canons of restraint and proportion, 
always in the interest, it should he remarked, of a designed 
artistic effect, is almost insolent. Well it may he. Exit in 
immensum feiutula licentia vat um (Am. 3. 12. 41): this is 
the freedom of a genius that lecognizes no laws but its 
own. Ovid’s poetry invites the reader to an enjoyment of 
the sensual universe that is uncorruptcd by the pessi- 
mistic reservations familiar in Greek poetry irom the very 
earliest times. If gaiety on the whole predominates over 
sadness in his work, that is something that need not be 
excused : there is griii'itas enough and to spare elsewhere 
in Roman literature. It is, however, a mistake to label 
Ovid an unreflecting hedonist. Other poets surpass him 
in profundity, but lus catholic sensibility has no parallel 
111 the literature of the ancient world. 

See ALliXANDKIANISM ; ELEGIAC l'OETRY, LATIN; EPYL- 
LION. 
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Ovid Recall* d (1955) , *J. C. Tlnbault, Tht Aiystay of Ovid's Exile 
(1064). 

Texis. Teubner (Merkel, Ehwnld. Lens); O C\T. (Kenney, Owen); 
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Davies, Owen, Ilousman). 
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(1837); S. G. Owcn(i88g), hook 2 S. G. Owrn (C, TM1Q24), book 
4: *T. J. de Joubc (C) (1951). Pont. Hook 1 : m A. Schulte (C) (1933). 
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Inwards a text of the Metamorphoses of Ovid (1927) ; K. Durstelcr, 
Die Doppelfas sungen in Osuh M etamm phnsin (iJish. Humburg, 1940); 
•F. Munari, (catalogue of the MSS of Os'td’s Alctamui phases (Uiuv. 
London lmt Class. Stud Bulletin, Suppl 4, 1957). 

bn FRAfl Y C'NIIICISM, Tic.: Frankel, Wilkinson, opp ntt E K. 
Rand. .Ovid and his Influence (11126); A U Zingerle, On dius utui 
sem I cfhdltnu zu den I organgem (1869-71), K. Hcin2c, Osids 
elegise he J.t zahtung ( Bn saihs Akad. 1919) Individual woi ks Am. 
bee, ‘Tencrorum lu-air Ainorum’, 111 CuTual Assays on Roman 
Literature Elegy and Lyin', cd J. P. Sullivan (1962). Met. W. 
Ludwig, Struktur und Einhexl der Metamorphoum Ovids (1965); H. 
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OVINIUS , as tribune of the plchs, proposed a measure 
(the Lex Ovinia or plcbiscilum Ovinuim) which formu- 
lated regulations for the future eniulment of senators. The 
precise cm Rent ot the enactment is obscure. That it was 
responsil ic for transferring the right to hold a lectio 
\enatus lrom consuls to censors is a pure supposition. All 
that can lie said with assurance is that the censors were 
required by the law to give precedence in the lectio to all 
worthy ex-magistrates (or possihl y cx-curule magistrates). 
The exercise of excessive personal or factional influence 
over the composition of the Senate was thus curbed, and 
fur the- future a guarantee of a scat in the Senate was 
afforded bv the honourable tenure of high office. ’The 
dale of the measure is also in doubt, but the opposition 
aroused by the lectio of Appius Claudius the censor m 
3 t 2 b.C. has been thought to suggest that he was operating 
the procedure for the first time. 

P Willems, he Senat de la republique rornaine i 153 ff , 1 4 668 fT ; 
Mommsen, Rom. Siaatsr. ij j 418 i . F. (-'russula, J gruppi poll tin 
roniam (1962), 140. E. S. S. 

OXUS (Tifos, modern Amu Darya). This river was 
known by name to Herodotus and Aristotle, but was 
apparently conlused by them with the Araxes (q.v.). 
It was discovered by Alexander, and some Indian 
merchandise was known to come by it, and thence by 
the Caspian and the rivers Cyrus and 1 ’basis to the 
Kuxine. But later information about it was from hearsay 
only, and the belief persisted that it flowed into the 
Caspian — which may have been true of prehistoric tunes. 
Its efflux into the Aral Sea was never located by Greek 
geographers. 

Straho 11. 514 r8; Ptol. Ceng. 6 9-18. Wnrmmgtnn. Indian 

Commerce, 26 -7, J 37 , n 70; Cary, Geographic Background, 198 f ; 
Thomson, Hist Anc Gtog. 80, 85, 126 ft., 172, 294. K. H. W. 

OXYRHYNCHUS ( Behnesu ) is now represented only 
by extensive mounds beyond the Bahr Yusuf to the 
west of the Nile, which have proved the richest source 
of papyi 1 in Egypt yet discovered. The first scientific 
exploration of the site was by Grenfell and Hunt in 
18Q7; since their last campaign there in iqo 6 other 
diggers, official and unofficial, have reaped good harvests. 
The proportion of Ptolemaic papyri is small: most are 
Roman and Byzantine. Apart from the information 
derived from these papyri, practically nothing is known 
of the history of the town. 

Keea, PW, s.v. Oxyrynchos, cols 2043 ff ; E G . Tumor, JEg Arch. 
1957, 78 ff ; ul. Akten des VIII. Intern. Kongr fur Rupyrol (1955) 
141 ff. ; Oxyrhynchus Papyri, 1 -xxxu (1898; in progress). J. G. M. 
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OXYRHYNCHUS, The historian from. In 1906 
some yoo lines ot a lost Greek historian were discovered 
at Oxyrhynchus in Egypt. The writer dealt in considerable 
detail with events in the Greek world, 396-395 n.c\, and 
was an authority of the first importance. The papyrus 
indicates a strict chronological arrangement by summers 
and winters, competent criticism and analysis of motives, 
a first-hand knowledge of the topography of Asia Minor, 
and certain details found in no other work on the period. 
It was probably a continuation of Thucydides beginning 
with the autumn of 411, was written between 387 and 
346, and its elaborate scale suggests that it covered only 
a short period, perhaps to the battle of Cnidos, 394. 
Three further fragments (ninety lines) were published in 
I949- 

its authorship has been much discussed. Grenfell and 
Hunt (FOxy. v. 842) preferred an attribution to Theo- 
pompus (q.v. 3), later strongly supported by E. Meyer; 
the case for Ephorus was ably argued by E. M. Walker, in 
spite of his previous advocacy of the shadowy Cratippus 
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(q.v.), and more recently F. Jacoby has argued for Dai- 
machus (q.v.). The close resemblance of the text with 
Diodorus book 14 coupled with significant divergencies 
indicates that Diodorus’ source, Ephorus, had 1 J , as the 
editors termed the author of the papyrus, before him for 
his universal history. Moreover, there is reliable evidence 
of the use which Ephorus made of Daimachus. However, 
the question of authorship docs not yet admit of a definite 
solution. Ephorus and Theopompus are now largely dis- 
counted, the former on grounds of date and arrangement, 
the latter for reasons of style. As between Cratippus and 
Daimachus the evidence points towards the latter even if 
we reject Jacoby’s view that Cratippus was a late Hellen- 
istic writer (disputed by A. W. Gomme, CQ 1954, 53)- 

FOrll 11 A 66 He tinned Oxyrhynchia, O C.T. ; V. Uartrlolti, 
Hcflenira Oxyrhynchia ( 1 959) , li. Meyci , Theopnmps Htllcnika ( 1 909 ) ; 
F M. Wulkei, 7 'he Ilcllrmm Oxyrhyiuhui (njjp; (.1 L. barber, 
The Hut or tan Fphorus ( 1935), ch. 3; II. block tfarv. Stud., Suppl! 
Vol. 194°; G- T. Griffith, Fifty 1 cars uf ('.lanital Scholarship (cd. 
Platnuuci, J 954)1 160, i- A. k llruce, An Historical (Jomnu’ntarv on 
the Ucllcmca Oxyrhynchia (1967). G. L. U. 
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PACUVIUS, Marcus. Born in 220 n.r. in Brundisium, 
nephew and successor of Ennius, died aged about 90. The 
name is Oscan and appears in the original form in an 
epigram by Pompilius (Varro, Sat. Men. 356). Gellius 
(t. 24) quotes an epitaph, striking in its modesty, perhaps 
by Pacuvius himself. Pliny ( TIN 35. 19) reports a painting 
of the poet (who was a painter himself) in the temple of 
Hercules in the Forum Boarium. Only thirteen titles of 
plays are known and this may reflect a small output (he 
was the first Roman to coniine himself to tragedy, as 
Plautus had done in comedy): only Antwpa indicates an 
original by Euripides (contrast Ennius and Accius), 
several indicate Sophoclcun originals, while others suggest 
post-Eunpidean originals (cf. Accius). Cicero (Tttst. 2. 
48 11.) praises the passage of Niptra, where the wounded 
Odysseus groans in pain, as better than that of Sophocles 
because Pacuvius has composed more stoically and had 
more regard for gramtas. A certain independence and 
originality may well have characterized Pacuvius’ use of 
his Greek material: e.g. in Chryses a character scorns 
divination in an un-Sophoclean way but reminiscent of a 
fragment of the Chrysippus of Euripides, which Pacuvius 
may have imported into the Sophoclean play. Pacuvius 
composed u praetexta with the title Paullus (certainly 
Aemilius Paullus, victor of Pydna in 168 H.c.), but of his 
Saturae nothing is known. His style was characterized by 
an exuberance of invention: bold coinages, neologisms, 
Grecisms, and especially compound adjectives (like the 
infamous 408 R: Nerei rrpcindirostrum incurvicervicum 
genus). Varro and Cicero considered him the greatest 
Roman tragic poet, the Augustans ranked him with 
Accius, and later generations (Quint. 10. 1. 97) inferior 
to Accius. 

E 11 . Wnmnington, Remains of Old l.atin 11 (1936), 15H fT (with 
transl.). Rihhcck, TRF 3 , Klotz, Scant. Rom. Frag 1. 1 1 1 ff F.hco, 
fiesch. d rant. Lit. (1913), 226 ff M. Valsa, M. Pacuvius, potfc 
tragiquc (1957), 1 . Manotti, Jntroduzione a Pacuvio (i960) 

G. W. W. 

PADUS (Ligurian Bodincus, Greek ’//pcSaro?, modern 
Po): Italy’s longest river with numerous tributaries. 
It rises in the Cottian Alps, flows about 400 miles east- 
ward through Cisalpine Gaul (q.v.), and enters the 
Adriatic near Ravenna. Its valley was inhabited in pre- 


historic times by terrantaricoli (see tehhamara), and from 
Etruscan days dikes have protected its reclaimed riparian 
lands. In antiquity navigation as far as Turin was 
possible but hazardous owing to the switt current. Since 
ancient times floods and the silt earned down have 
considerably altered its lower course and delta. 

Polyb 2. 16; Stmlm 4 201 1.; 5 212, 217; IMinv, HN 3 117-22. 
C Jucini, 11 I laggio del Po ( 1937 ) wiih lull hiUn £iupliy‘ k T S. 

PAEAN. The Paean seems originally to have been a 
hymn addressed to Apollo in his role as Healer (II. 1. 
473 ; schul. Ar. Plut. 636), but it was early used for other 
purposes, such as (1) military, as in II. 22. 391, Acsch. 
Sept. 635, schol. Eur. Phoen. 1102; (2) sympolic, when 
all the guests sang it in unison alter the libations and 
before the symposium, as in Aleman fr. 98. 2, Aesch. 
Ag. 247, Ath. 149 c, PI. Symp. 176 a, Xcn. Symp 2. 1 ; 
(3) on public occasions such as the ratification of peace 
(Xen. Hell. 7. 4. 36; Arr. 7. 11); (4) in the Hellenistic 
age Paeans were addressed to successful individuals, 
such as Lysandcr (Plut. Lys. 18) and Titus Flamimnus 
(Plut. Flam. 16). Paeans were by no means confined to 
Apollo, but were also sung to Zeus (Xcn. An. 3. 2. 9), 
Poseidon (id. Hell. 4. 7. 4), Dionysus, Aselepius, and 
Hygieia. See also hymns. c M. U. 

P(A)ELIGNI, a central Italian tribe always closely 
associated with the Marrucim, Marsi, and Vcstim (qq.v.). 
Their language greatly resembled Oscan (q.v.). Allies of 
Rome before 300 Ti.c., the Paehgni remained loyal until 
the Social War, when their principal town, (Jorlinium 
(q.v.), became the Italic capital. After 90 n.c. they were 
rapidly rornanized. Ovid (q.v ), born at Sulmo (q.v.), is 
their most celebrated native son. E T. S. 

PAEONIUS, Greek sculptor, native of Mende in 
Thrace. He is known to us by an original work found m 
Olympia in 1875 — a marble statue of a flying Victory, 
mounted on a triangular base. The inscription on the 
latter states that the statue was dedicated by the Messen- 
ians and Naupactians and that Pneonius made it. The 
occasion was evidently the victorious battle of Sphacteria 
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in 424 B.C., a date atao suggested by the style of the stntue 
with its transparent drapery and sweeping folds. Replicas 
of the head are in the Palazzo Venezia and the Vatican. 
The inscription on the base of the Victory also states that 
Pacomus made the acroterial figures of the temple of 
Zeus at Olympia. Pausamas’ statement (5. 10. 6) that he 
was responsible also lor the East pediment of that temple 
must be due to a confusion. It was thought by Pomtow 
(PJTSuppl. iv, 1 3 08 flf.) that the lost statue that surmounted 
a monument, likewise erected hy the Mcs&enians and 
Naupactians, at Delphi, was the bronze prototype of 
the marble Victory by Paeonius at Olympia. But this 
seems problematical, for (1) it is not certain that the 
monument in Delphi was surmounted by a Victory; 
(2) the inscription does not mention Paeonius as the 
sculptor; and (3) it was not customary in lifth-ccntury 
Greece to make exact copies of other statues. 

Ci. M. A R. 

PAESTUM (//ocreiScui'ia), coastal town of I Aicania (q.v.), 
famous for its roses, pottery, well-preserved walls and 
Doric temples. Founded c. 600 n.c. with Doric-speaking 
colonists by Sybans (q.v.), it quickly burgeoned. Lucani, 
who captured it c. 300, held it until 273 when Rome made 
it a Latin colony. Paestum stoutly resisted Hannibal and 
continued its municipal hie under the Empire until 
spreading marshes rendered its site uninhabitable. The 
so-called ‘Basilica’ (mid sixth century) and ‘Temple of 
Neptune’ (mid fifth century) were in fact dedicated to 
Hera, while the 'Temple of Ceres’ (late sixth century), 
lying to the north, was dedicated to Athena. The 
museum houses interesting paintings from Sabellian 
tombs and remarkable sixth-century metopes from the 
Hcraeum unearthed near by at the mouth of the Silarus 
(modern Srle). 

A D. Trcndiill. Pantan Pot l try (iijiM; Z.inotti-Hianco 

Merman alia fare del Self (1952), II. Kiem.mn, PR' ( 1 5 T ) . *• v. 
Tusa'idom.i’ (with bihlingrapliv) . I’ Krauss. Die Tempel van Paestum 
(iQ5g), I* C.’- Susticn, Paestum* (iys<>). E T. S. 

PAETUS, I AICIIIS C AESiiNN I us ( / J W 9) , cos. A.D. 6 i, was 
ordered by Nero in 61 or 62 as legate of Cappadocia to 
advance to Armenia. 1 1 is mission failed and he capitu- 
lated to the Parthians on disgraceful terms in his camp 
at Rliandcia. Dismissed, but unpunished, in 70 he was 
appointed governor of Syria by Vespasian (whose 
relative he ptobably was) and in 72/3 annexed the kingdom 
of Commagcne. A. M. 

PAGANALIA, Roman festival of the pagt, or village 
communities. They were sacra publico (Festus, 284, 20 
Lindsay), but not pro populo , because not on behalf of the 
people as a whole. They are also called paganicae ferine , 
Varro, Ling. 6. 16, who says they were ‘agri culturae 
causa susceptae’, and Pam media, Macrob. Sat. 1. 16. 6, 
who lists them umong ferine conceptiuae , or movable 
feasts. II. J. R. 

PAGANUS, an inhabitant of a pagus (q.v.). Hence, by 
imperial timers (as Tacitus, Hist. 3. 24, where Primus 
derisively calls the Praetorians pagani , cf. Julius Caesar’s 
Quirites, Suet. Divas Julius 70; Pliny, Tra. 86 h), one 
wdio stays at home, a civilian. Hence, in Christian use, 
one who is not a miles Christie a heathen (fides pagana , 
Tcrt. De (Jorona n, and so often; used also of non- 
Jews, cf. Augustine, Retract. 2. 43, who says it is the 
usual term for polytheists). But other authors (as Orosius 
1, prol. g, Prudcntius, c. Symm. 1. 449 .) imply that this 
use is derived from the sense of ‘rustic’, ‘uncultured , 
rather than ‘civilian’, which is preferred by Latte, HR 371. 

H. J. R. 


PAGASAE, a Thessalian city situated on the western 
shore of the land-locked Bay of Volos. After the decline 
of Iolcus (q.v.) it became the principal hai hour-town of 
this area. It may originally have belonged to the Mugnctes 
(q.v.), but when occupied by the Thessalians it served 
as the port of Pherae. Since it commanded the only con- 
venient outlet from the Thessalian plain to the sea, it vir- 
tually monopolized the export of corn, meat, and slaves, 
thus contributing largely to the rise of the Pheiaean 
tyranny. Philip captured Pagasae in 353 b.u. ami sub- 
sequently terminated its dependence upon Pherae. The 
walls, probably built by Philip, are impressive, hut the 
site was ill chosen, and Pagasae was later supplanted hy 
Demetnas (q.v.). 

F St.lhlin and E. Meyer, Vagasai und Demetnas (iy-j4), a deluded 
archaeological and historical account. H. D W. 

PAGUS, an area of land w r ilh its population as distin- 
guished from the oppidum or vicus (qq.v.) which housed 
the inhabitants, was the smallest unit of the Italian 
territorial system. Every community, tribal or urbanized, 
consisted of a group of pagi, which thus persisted alter 
the municipalization of Italy. Within the Roman State 
before go B.C. the pagi of those parts where the municipal 
system was undeveloped were the only intermediaries 
between the pnpulus Rom anus and the individual citizens. 
In the provinces agricultural immigrants from Italy 
settled in pagi, whereas groups of Romans in provincial 
towns were known as convent us. Such pagi, which were 
usually attached to the nearest Roman municipality, 
assisted the spread of Roman civilization in the neigh- 
bouring native civitas , whose oppidum the pagus might 
share, and with which it was eventually united as a mum- 
cipium or cvloma (qq.v.). The provincial communities 
also, especially the great cantons of Gaul, were some- 
times subdivided into pagt. The administrative powers 
of a pagus varied with its comparative independence. 
In Italy they had boards of three or four aediles 
or magistri\ Roman or peregrine pagi in the provinces 
might form a miniature res pub he a. 

Foi bibliography see Ml)NK 1PIUM (Modern views (a) Republic). 

A. N S -W. 

PAIGNION, a title, of which jeu d'esprit is a rough 
equivalent, applied to various very different types of 
literature. It was used of the satirical poems of Crates 
the Cynic and of poems of Philetas and Theocritus, 
and generally of effusions of a light character (LSJ, 
s.v. -naiyviov. III. 3). Gorgias (fr. 11. 21) similarly de- 
signates his Helena, the prototype of later essays in light- 
hearted whitewashing nnd denigration composed by 
Isocrates ( Helena ) and later hy Asiatic rhetoricians; cf. 
Polyb. 12. 26 b ’Eymbfituv Qipotrav, Voyoy IhjveXoTnji. 
See also mimus and tecunopaignia. J. D D. 

PAINTING. The Mycenaean rulers were inspired by 
the frescoes of the Cretan palaces to have their palaces 
decorated with wall-paintings of religious scenes, battle- 
scenes, scenes of hunting and sport, and decorative 
motifs. That any of this colourful and conventional art 
survived even in Athens, which escaped destruction, is 
perhaps unlikely. Figure-painting starts again in the 
second half of the eighth century under the impact of 
imported oriental works (and perhaps of the epic). The 
scenes on geometric vases are in silhouette with filling 
ornament; the composition is puratactic and completely 
disregards spatial relations. From the late eighth century 
eyes, etc., are reserved, and later the silhouette changes 
gradually into outline; extreme parataxis is abandoned, 
but figures are still composed of typical views — head 
profile with frontal eye, frontal body, profile legs (cf. 
particularly Proto-Attic nnd Melian vases). Corinth was 
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early famous for painting; her claim is justified by the 
clay metopes from Thermon, the elaborate scenes on 
Corinthian vases (650-550 u.c.) and the l*itsa wooden 
pictures (late 6th c.j. From r. 625 n.c. the black-figure 
style predominates in Athens for vases and plaques; the 
red-figure style begins c. 530 n.c. After 540 b.c. forms are 
more rounded and clotlung more decorative and elaborate 
(see ExiiciAS, andocidks 2). Ionian pictures of c. 525 u.c. 
are echoed by the Caere tan hydnae (Fmbassy to Achilles, 
Busins, etc.). From c. 515 H.c. painters experiment with 
uneven stance, back views, frontal faces, etc., which later 
become common (see kuphronius, euthymides; cf. Pliny 
on Kumarus of Athens, fif* liras (minis unitart ausum). 

In the early fifth century three-quarter faces and varied 
expressions, ascribed to Cunon of Cleonae, appear cm 
the vases of the Cleophrades painter and ins contem- 
poraries ; the frontal eye gradually changes into the profile 
eye. Between 470 and 460 further advances were made by 
Micon (q.v.) and Polygnotus (q.v.) ; m their large pictures 
the surface of the wall was divided hv undulating lines 
representing hillocks, which supported 01 partly hid the 
serious figures of men ‘hetter than ourselves’, arranged in 
groups united by a common emotion. The use of perspec- 
tive was greatly developed byAgatharchus(q.v.), painting 
c. 430, and shading by Apollodoms, c. 430. Parrhasnis 
(q.v.), painting from r. 450, achieved plastic effects by his 
outline; he also developed further the painting of facial 
expression. Aglaophon, c. 420, painted in the rich, sweet 
style, known from the vases ol the Mcidias painter (see 
MFiniAS). Zeuxis (q.v.) united the romantic, emotional, 
and realistic tendencies of the laic fifth century, the art 
which Plato rejected in the Republic . 

The Sicyonian school in the early fourth century (sec 
pamphilus 1 and MEI.anttiius 2) in revolt against the 
colour effects of Zeuxis, etc., insisted on line, composi- 
tion, and severity; their art influenced mirrors, ivories, 
and Attic and Tarcnline vases. Aristides (q.v. 2) con- 
tinued the emotional tradition of Parrhasius, etc.; he 
‘first painted soul, feelings, and passions’. Encaustic 
(q.v.), of Which Pausias (q.v.) was the first great master, 
made greater realism possible and lie used his technique 
in painting flowers and gai lands; Nicias, who unlike 
Pausias chose large subjects, made his figures stand out 
from the canvas (copies of his lo and Andromeda have 
been recognized). Interiors are first quoted lor the late 
fourth century — Alexander and Roxanc by Action (q.v.) 
and Boy blowing the fire by Anliplnlus. A great artist in 
die late fourth century' painted a Battle of Alexander with 
Darius, of which a mosaic copy survives, a brilliant 
composition of crowded figures in a shallow strip of 
space. The Pella mosaics with hunting and mythological 
scenes are latc-fourth-century originals in the Sicyonian 
tradition. 

For later artists literary sources are less informative, 
and the contributions of different schools are difficult to 
assess. Art-collecting is attested for Ptolemy III and the 
Pergamenc kings, and copying begins at least in the mid 
second century. To the third century may he assigned 
the grave stele of Hediste from Pagasae and the original 
of the Women at breakfast by Dioscondes (mosaic; r. 
100 B.c.); both have shallow interior scenes. Hediste is a 
realistic portrait; the Women at breakfast and its com- 
panion, the Romos, are pictures of scenes from New 
Comedy. The original of the Arcadia and Teicphus from 
Herculaneum should from the subject be Pergamenc, 
Bccond century ; the diagonal composition gives the 
picture considerable depth; the basket of fruit in the 
foreground is a still life, a descendant of Pausias’ flowers, 
a relative of Sosus’ Drinking doves, and an ancestor of 
small pictures in Pompeii. 

A further step — to make landscape or architecture 
dominate human figures — was apparently taken in the 


second century (perhaps in Alexandria), although it has 
only survived in Roman copies from the Esquiline and 
Ikiseoreale. 

In mainland Greece the mosaic in Delos with Diony- 
sus riding a panther reflects the same neo-classical style 
as the contemporary sculpture of Damophon (q.v.). 
Timomachus of Byzantium, the last great painter 
recorded, painted Medea and Iphigenia in the time of 
Julius Caesar; reflections in Pompeii show that his 
figures derived from the fourth century or earlier. The 
Aldobrandini marriage may also be an eclectic original 
of c. 50 B.C. 

Roman Italy was flooded with Greek originals from 
the early third to the end of the second century B.C., and 
from the early first century B.c. with Greek artists. 
Nothing is known of the technique of copying and adapt- 
ing. The small pictures (like the tragic actor) appear true 
and good; the laige (like the scents in the Villa of the 
Mysteries) are coarse and unattractive. The so-callid 
First Style of wall-painting admitted pictures only in 
narrow friezes, usually at the top of the w alls. The Second 
Style begins in Pompeii, Delos, and Athens early in the 
first century n.c. ; the simple architecture leaves room for 
large pictures. The painted architecture of the Third 
Style (20 H.c\-vn. 20) is elaborate and fantastic, and 
frames academic groups set against a landscape backcloth. 
The pictures of the Fourth Style (extending into the 
Flavian period) are also set in fantastic architecture ; and 
the painting is often impressionistic (cf. the putto in the 
Catacomb of Domitilla). 

The earliest of the Mummy portraits found in Egypt 
belong to the first century A.n. ; the senes lasts into the 
fourth century, most of the portraits (which were cut 
out of their frames and inserted in the mummies) are in 
the encaustic technique (q.v.), and many are excellent 
pictures. After the austerity of the Tmjanic period and 
the softer, more impressionistic style of the late second 
and third century, they begin to show tht ’ ic-ratic rigidiry 
of Early Christian art, which also appeals m contem- 
porary wall-paintings, mosaics, and the best drawings on 
gold glass. 

Kktnt WoilKS (tf.ncral' E I'lulil, lllaleiei und Zm timing der 
fitiFchen (102 \) , Kumpf, Malerei u Zeichn. , M H S wind h-r, Am mi t 
Painting (igzq) l.irc-rarv sources 1 J. Ovei heck, / inti ken Schnft- 
quclleti (i8bK), J J- lYiliht, The Art of Greece (ig(is). i>ptual- M. 
Robertson, Gtei k Painting (lyjn), M ralloltmo, Ktrmcan Painting 
(1058), A M.iiun, Pom an Painting (1057), V Devambe/, Greek 
Painting Uoba); A Slemco, Roman unit l£tr mean Painting ( igfn). 

T. 13 E. W. 

PALAEMON, Quintus Remmius, a manumitted slave 
who under Tiberius and Claudius won a reputation for 
his evil life, arrogance, and unusual learning. Martial 
(2. 86. ij) pours scorn on his verses. He was the first 
Roman to write a really comprehensive grammatical 
treatise (.vcr grammar) which influenced all .subsequent 
writers (e.g. Charisma, Diomedcs, I’nscian). The extant 
Ars Palaemonis (ed. Kcil, Gramm. Lai. v. 533; cf. also 
vi. 206) is apocryphal. 

See scimi.AHSiur, i.A'liN, in ANJignirv; Sclianz-Houius, § 475; 
K_ JiaiWK'k, P an 111111 1 Palaemun und die rumische an giummuttm 
(iy22) =■- Philol. Suppl. xv 2. J. K. M 

PALAEOGRAPHY is the science that studies writing 
upon papyrus, wax, parchment, and paper; it teaches us 
to read old writings and to observe their changes particu- 
larly for criteria of date and place. It is also concerned 
with the layout of the written leaf and the form of the 
book. We here confine ourselves to Greek and Latin 
writing. In both languages the written letters change 
under the influence of three forces: the first, the desire 
to make letters with less labour, and the second, the need 
of being legible, oppose each other; the third, regard for 
beauty, whether in the individual letter, the line as a 
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whole, or the page, tends to careful work, but sometimes 
the scribe, forcing the letters into one mould Lo attain a 
pleasant regularity, makes them hard to distinguish. 

i. Writuigs may be classed as Book-hands and 
Cursives or everyday hands: both have existed side by 
side as far as our documents go back; the book-hand is 
conservative, but the cursive may change very quickly; 
its forms tend to invade the book-hand. Hands are also 
divided into Majuscules and Minuscules : in Majuscules, 
comprising Capitals , Uncials , and early Cursives, the 
letters lie in the main between two parallel lines, though, 
e.g. 0 in Greek or F in Latin Capitals and several letters 
in Latin Uncials (e.g. h and q) project above and below 
them. Uncials is the name given to the eailiest book- 
hand deviating from Capitals, marked by certain rounded 
forms. It means ‘inch-high’, being taken from Jerome’s 
attack upon the elaborate letters in gold and silver on 
purple parchment fashionable in lus day. Later Cursive 
in both Greek and Latin developed many tall and tailed 
letters and these passed into the book-hands derived bom 
it. Such hands are called Minuscules , scripts in which the 
bodies ol the letters lie between two inner lines but the 
'ascenders and descendeis’ reach out towards two outer 
lines above and below; only one line is actually ruled, 
upon which the letters stand, or from which in Greek 
atter A.n. 1000 they bang 

2. The Materials that iecei\e writing deeply influence 
its development, as against papyrus and paper, parch- 
ment encourages a more careful anti heavier style; wax 
produced in letters special deformations that have left 
their mark on all subsequent Latin writing, e.g. in d, g, t. 
Papyrus was the general material fiom classical times 
till the foil rlli century A.n., atter which it was, save in 
Lgypt, a mere sm vival. In the 1 ourth century parchment, 
hitheito rare though of very ancient use, won a sudden 
victory. Paper, adopted Irom China by Islam, spread 
through 1 m trope in the thirteenth to fifteenth centuries. 

3. Papyrus (see I’APYuology), which did not stand 
folding well, was mostly used in the form of a roll, the 
text being in narrow columns; the criss-cross structure 
of papyrus guided the scribe in keeping these vertical 
and his lines regular The hound book arose in Egypt in 
the second century a.u. , though at first made of papyrus, 
it suited parchment better; its form was perhaps sug- 
gested by that of the wax codex of joined tablets. Its 
rise was probably associated with the spread of Christian- 
ity (rer hooks). Writing on parchment involves elaborate 
cutting and folding of the double leaves which make up 
the quue.s, and laborious pricking and ruling to guide 
the scribe. The methods of doing this may indicate date 
and place of writing. 

4. The ink used on papyrus is finely divided cat bon 
and gum (‘Indian ink’), chemically very stable hut 
sensitive to damp. That used on parchment is a solution 
of oak-galls and iron, not always satisfactory chemically. 
Pens were of reed and in medieval times of quill. Writing 
on parchment was often erased and a new text written 
over it: this is called a Palimpsest (q.v.). The older writing 
may he read by photography under ultra-violet rays. 
The difficulty of reading manuscripts, apart from had 
preservation, is due to the unfamiliar forms of the letters, 
the non-division of the words, and the use of abbrevia- 
tions. The first trouble is much increased by the presence 
under cursive influence of ligatures, i.e. combinations in 
w r hich two or more letters are knotted together and lose 
their original shapes, e.g. &, a combination of O and T 7 . 

5. Abbreviations arc divided into suspensions, in which 
the first letter or the beginning of a word is given but not 
the ending (sign : a dot or a transverse stroke) ; contrac- 
tions, giving the first letter, generally some of the middle 
of a word and always the last letter (sign: a little or 
horizontal stroke above); and specific signs denoting 


particular words, syllables, or letters. These largely 
go buck to ancient shorthand, e.g m Latin to the Notae 
Tironianae (see tachygraphy). Numerals are marked 
by tittles, so sometimes foreign words, or by flunking 
signs, also used for ‘quotes'. A letter wrongly WTittcn 
may be dotted above or, more usually, below. 

These difficulties tend to increase as time goes on, 
save that later manuscripts begin to divide the words. 
Division into paiagraphs is at first rare and inconspicu- 
ously marked; later it is indicated by the methods still 
in use. Punctuation too is at first scarce and irregular, 
and never becomes very helpful. 

6 . A scribe sometimes is good enough, especially in 
later times, to add at the end of a manusenpt a note, 
called a colophon , giving Ins name with place and date of 
writing: the Gieek era runs from 5508 li.c. We also 
find subscnpttones (q.v.), notes by scribes or correctors, 
and these are sometimes dated. 

The study of the decoration of manuscripts and of 
miniatures may now help the editor of Renaissance texts, 
hut he must solicit the help ol the art historians (e g. 
at the Warburg and Courlauld Institutes). 

7. Greek Writing has a simple history : starling with 
epigraph ic capitals it soon adopted rounded shapes for 
E, C, 60 and made small changes in some other letters. 
The Uncial thus established continued as the only book- 
hand until the ninth centuiy, the cursive meanwhile 
developing independently. The uncial changes very 
little until paichmcnt encouraged scribes to make the 
veitical strokes thick and gradually arrive at a heavy 
style (miscalled ‘Slavonic’) loo elaborate for ordinary 
books. Accents and breathings, hitherto sporadic, and 
used mostly in diflicult texts, now become general. 
About ai>. Soo scholais in Constantinople got right 
away fium the heavy uncial (which lingered cm for another 
three centuries 111 liturgical use), and deliberately 
designed a new’ book-hand, a Minuscule , founded on the 
cursive: this was the vehicle of Greek literature until the 
introduction of printing, but it degenerated steadily 
through the centuries, admitting capricious forms and 
abbreviations and complicated ligatures combining the 
letters with the accents; these survived into printing, 
but have now been eliminated. 

8. The Latin Book-hand until the fifth century shows 
two varieties, the rare Square Capital and the more usual 
Rustic made quickly with a slanting pen. Only school- 
books and law-books were produced in an easier style 
with an admixture of cursive forms. Tins contributed to 
the Latin Uncial, which became the regular book-hand 
from the touith to the eighth century, its characteristic 
letters arc ,\, *o, E, ti, L, til, q, u ; it sometimes admits L> and 
d. When more cursive letters, a, 5, m, p, r, f, are used (but 
n remains), the script is called Half-uncial : books written 
in it are few, but it is the ancestor of the script called 
insular, developed bv the Irish in the fifth and sixth 
centuries and taught by them to the English and in many 
monasteries on the Continent. We gave up its use for 
Latin in the tenth century, but retained it for Anglo- 
Saxon. The Irish used it for Latin till the fifteenth 
century and still keep it for their own language. 

9. Meanwhile from the sixth century the cursive 
began to be used for books, and by A.D. 800 had been 
made tolerable in every Latin-using country save ‘Insular’ 
Ireland and England; South and North Italy, Spain, Gaul, 
and Germany each had fair “National* hands labelled 
Lombardic , Visigothic, and Merovingian , but they are all 
still disfigured by ligatures. In the late eighth century 
hook-production was systematized at Tours under 
Charles the Great, in these books Square and Rustic 
Capitals, Uncial and llalf-uncial, were used for headings, 
prefaces, initials, etc., and a Minuscule called Caroline or 
Carolingian , eliminating most of the ligatures, was 
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designed for the text. Caroline quickly superseded the 
various forms of Merovingian and the I^ombardic in 
North Italy, and in the eleventh century the Visigothic, 
but South Italy and Dalmatia retained their beautiful 
writing, now called llenevenian, until the end of the 
twelfth century. Caroline is the main vehicle of classical 
literature; manuscripts in capitals are not more than 
twenty, hall of them Virgils: few Uncials are classical; of 
the other scripts only Insular and Beneventan have any 
importance for the classics. For moHt authors a ninth- or 
tenth-century Caroline manuscript is the hest authority; 
the Caroline scholars copied the ancient manuscripts, 
which then went out of use and pcnshed (see textual 
criticism). 

10. Caroline changed very little till the twelfth cen- 
tury; then it developed, first of all in north France, into 
the angular hand we call ( jotlnc or Blackletter; this came 
to vary greatly in style in different countries; it can be 
very handsome, but suffers from the letters being very 
much alike, and from innumerable abbreviations. 

In the fifteenth century the Italian scholars revived 
the Caroline, thinking it to he the writing of the ancient 
Romans, and used it with singular elegance. Manuscripts 
and printing in tins Humanistic or Roman hand gradually 
spread over Europe, and likewise the cursive derived 
from it. Only (Germany retained till recently the Black- 
letter derived Irom France. 

K Maunilr-ThompHon, Introduction tn Greek and Latin Palaeo- 
graphy (igw), II JJiM’hoff, 'TuliifiKiaphiL 1 , Deutsche Philologie wi 
Aufriss 1 ( 195ft) , A Jlaiii, Le i Alanusctits ( 1949) 

hciililhs AND Ho(iK-MAlvlN<. W. WaUenbmh, Das Schnftwesin 
tm Mittelahtr' (1896). T. Jlnt, Das Anttkc Huchtvescn (18H2) , 1' G. 
Rrnyun, Hooks and Readers tn Ancient (Reece and Rome (1932); 
H L. Lllman, Ancient Writing and its Influence (1932), F. W. HhJJ, 
Companion to Classical Texts (1913) 

GhNHlAL SI MMs Ol Fa« SIMM is. i'ulni'OEmphical Sourfy, Facsimiles 
of Ancient M .S' S’, and Inscriptions, St'iu-s I and II (1873-9.1) Npw 
I’ aliK'ogruphical Sociel v. Strips. I and ( I ( 1 903- 2 g ) . A. Monaci, Archivio, 
Paleogrcipcn Itahcmo ( 1 K8 1 , 10 vols ) G V it t Mi e C\ l'aoli, Colic zwne 
Florentine! di luiistmili Paleografm (1HN4 97, 2 vols ) A. (Jhioust, 
Monument a Vcdaecigraphtc a (1899 1 1» 1 7 , ft \ ols ). 

Manuscripts rip induced m lull Codices e Vaticams selccti 
phototyfuce expressi (1899- ), Stain tie Vries, Codices Cr et Lai. 
pholotxpicr depicti (1897- ), Album Pulueogi ufhicum (igoy) 

GlUJ K 11 dt* MoTilfuiiron, Pahieogtuphia Grace. a (1708); V. 
Gnrdthtiuscn,' ( >nc < hue he Palut ugraphie 1 { 191 i — 1 1) , P Maas, ‘Gi icch- 
i^cHl PnlaeujmipHie’ 111 ( #1 rcke- Noiden, Emlettung in die Altertums- 
U'is sense haft, Hd I, Ilell 9(1924), ftg ff . R. llcvrt^csae, Introduction 
a l' etude des manuscrits greet (1954), T V Allen, Notes on the 
Abbreviations in Grech A /. S'.S. (iNSg), 1,. Traube, Nomina Racra 
(1907, roiiU.u turn, Gii*rk and Latin). 

Facsimiles W Wattcnhath ft A. von Velsrn, Exempla Codirum 
Graernrurn fattens Mmuscuhs Script mum (187H); W. Wallcnbach, 
Scrtpltnae Gr Spcamtna (1883), H Omorit, Fries, des MS S. grecs 
dat^s dt la Ihblwlhcque Nanonale du X r au XI V r s (iHyi); id Fact. 
de\ plus atictens MS'S' grecsdela liibl. Nle . du !V f an Xll c v. ( 1 H92) , 
id Feus des MSS' greet des XV* et X Vl e s delalhbt.Nle (1887); 
F F de 1 CiiViilien el | 1 .iti/rnunn, Spec. Code! Gr. Valuanorum 
(jgio), A. Sobolevski et G. l J h TVcreleli, Exempla Codd. Gr. 
fattens l 1 multibus Script arum (ion); id Ex Codd Gr , 1 Codd 
Mosquemes , II Codd. Pc irupolttam (Moscow, 1911-13); K. and S 
Lake, Dated Greek Minuscule MSS' to the year J Joo (IJ.S.A, 1934 41 , 
IO vols ) 

Hahn. F Steffens, Luteumcht Palaeographies (1929, in French, 
1907-9); 11 bnerster, Abrtss dcr lot. Palaogi aphie ( 1 940) , J Mallon, 
Paleographic rennaine ( 1952), A Cdppelli, Dizwnarto di Abbreviature 
Lat ed l tal 1 (1929), W M. l.mds.iv, Notar Latinar (iQl J, abbrevia- 
tions nil about A.n goo); D liains, A Supplement to N.L. (193ft) 
(continues lu 1100) 

Facsimiles. W Wattenbach et C. ZnnftemeiHter, Exempla Codd. 
Lat Llttens Majuscuhs Srriptnrum (187(1-9), F,. Cbutelnin, Puleo- 
gr aphie des classujues lottos ( 1884-1900) , id. Utuiahs Srnptura Codd. 
Lat. novts exempt is illustrate! (1902) , W Aindt u M. Tangl, Schrift- 
t of tin zur Erlernung d lat. Palaagraphtc (1 904-7); 1 ; Ehrlc- el P. 
l.icbaert, Spec irnmu Codd Lat. l atuanorurn (1912), E A. Lowe, 
Codues Latirn Antiqutores (1934- . every Latin manuscript to AD. 
800; 10 vols., one to come), J Mallon, R. Marichal, C*. Perrat, 
L'ftcrtture latine de la rapitale romaine d la minuscule (1939). 

SPFCIAi. Scrums. Uncial E. A. Lowe and E. K. Rand, A VI th 
Century Fragment of the Letters of Pliny the Younger (U.S.A. 1922); 
E A. Lowe, F.ngltsh Uncial (iQfto). 

Half -uncial E. A. Lowe, 'A Handlist of Half-uncial MSS.’, 
Misc. Ehtlr iv. 14-fti (Home, 1924), id. Codices Lugdunenses Anti - 
quissimt (Lyon, 1924). 

Dark-age writing L Traube, Vorlesungen u Abhandlungen ( rgoQ— 
20). W, M. Lindsay, Early Irish Script, Early Welsh Script, and 


the journal Palaeographia Latina (1922-9); Codex Lindisfarnensis, 
Olten (1956-fto); F. Heniy, Early Christian Irish Art (1963). 

Beneventan. Paleografm Artistica di Monte Cassino (1876-81); 
F. A. Lowe, The Beneventan Script (1914); id. Scrtptura Beneventana 
(1929). 

Visigotlnc . P. Ewald et G. Loewe, Exempla Scnpturae Visi- 
goticae (1883): E. A. Lowe, ‘Studia Palaeographies', Sttx. Bayer. 
Akad , Phu. -hist. Kl., 1910 (National Hands). J. M. U urn am, 
Palaeographua Ibenca (U.K A. 1914), Z. G. YTlluda, Paleografm 
espaholu (1923), It. P Robinson, ‘MSS. 27 and 107 ot the Municipal 
Librury at Autun', Am Ac Rome 1939 (redates early Visigotbic) 

Caroline. E K. Rand. ‘The Vatican Livy and the script ot Tours’, 
Amer Acad Rome IQ19 id. ‘Studies in the Script ol Tours’, I, 3, 
Medieval Acad of Amer J, 20, 3, 1929, 1934 P. Lnucr, *La R^Iorme 
Carolina icnnp de l’lcntuie latine’, Mem. Acad. Inset, et Belles- 
Lettres , 1924 and 1033. L. W. Jones, ‘The Script ol Cologne’, Med. 
Acad, of Amei. 10, 1932 

Humanistic. 1) L Gilman, The Origin and Development of Human- 
istic Script (iQfto), J. Wardrop, 7Vie .SVnpt of Humanism (igftj); 
C. F. Lhihler, The fifteenth-century Hook (1 9(10). 

See P. Lehmann, Erf orst hung des Mitti lalters (1941-62). T. J. 
Rrown, ‘Latin Puiueogiaphy since Tianbe’, Trans Cambridge 
Rtblingr. Sot. igfti, 361 (with references). For catalogues P. O. 
Knsiellcr, Traditw vi (1948), ix (1953). E. H. M ; A. H McD. 

PALAEPHATUS wrote (Pin the late 4th c. b.C.) a 
11 . amWiov, extant only in an excerpt, in which myths 
are rationalized. It had considerable influence in the 
Byzantine period. The name Palacphatus is perhaps a 
pseudonym. 

N Fcsta, Mythographi Griaeri 111 2 (1902), J Schrader, Palae- 
phatea (1893) J D. 1). 

PALAESTRA (iraXainTpa'), was a low building with a 
ccntial courtyard in the interior covered with fine sand, 
and rooms ahout it for undressing and washing. It was 
frequently the private property of a schoolmaster, and was 
especially used by boys, who were there taught the rules 
of wrestling. See GYMNASIUM; UAillS. F. A. W. 

PALAMEDES 'the handy or contriving 

one'), a proverbially (cf. Ar. Ran. 1451) clever hero, son 
of Nauphus (q.v. 2). llis chief distinctions are the inven- 
tion of letters and his cunning while serving with 
Agamemnon. These respectively bring him into com- 
petition with Cadmus and Odysseus (qq.v.). For the 
former sundry accounts divide the invention of the 
alphabet between them, e.g. Flyg. Fab. 277. 1 (see Rose 
ad loc.). Foi the latter, tradition, from the Cyprm, makes 
them rivals and enemies; Odysseus pretended to be 
mad to avoid going to Troy and Palamedes detected him 
by a stratagem (see, e.g., Hyg. Fab. 95. 2 and Rose ad 
loc.). In revenge Odysseus forged a letter from Pnarn to 
Palamedes, arranging for him to betray the Greeks, and 
hid a sum of gold in his tent ; on this evidence Palamedes 
was found guilty and put to death by the army (Hyg. 
Fab. J05). He was also credited with having invented 
drnughts (ireoool) to while away the Trojan war. See 
Lewy in Roscher’s Lexikon, s.v. II. J R. 

PALATINE, the chief of the seven hills of Rome, 
traditionally (Varro, Ling. 5. 164; Tac. Ann. 12. 24; 
Dion. Hal. t. 87; Livy 1. 7, etc.) the site of the oldest 
settlement there. The etymology is disputed, and the 
ritual reasons usually given for the early choice of the 
hill for settlement are probably archaistic inventions, 
like the legend of Roma quadrata (Phil. Wochenschr. 
1903, 1645). Tradition assigns fortifications to the hill, 
but their reality is still in need of sound archaeological 
confirmation. Early settlement is represented by two 
archaic cisterns and rock-cut post-holes for Iron Age 
huts near Scalae Caci and elsewhere. Indigenous deities 
included Aius Locutius (390 B.c.), Viriplaca, Luna 
Noctiluca, and Febns. Later came the temples of 
Victoria, near the clivus Victoriae (294), the Magna Mater 
(191), and possibly Jupiter Victor (see Bull. Com. Arch. 
1917, 84 ff.). The hill was also the seat of many houses, 
from at least 330 onwards (Livy 8. 19. 4; 20. 8), famous 
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owners being Fulvius Flaccus, Lutatius Catulus, Cicero, 
Crassus, Milo, l 1 . Sulla, M. Antony, Livius Drusus, 
and Hortensius. The house of Hortcnsius was acquired 
by Augustus (Suet. Aug. 72) and became the nucleus of a 
group of palace buildings in association with the new 
temple of Apollo (Veil. Pat. 2. Hi). The house of I lortcn- 
sius is generally identified with the so-called House of 
Livia and the Temple of Apollo with the large temple 
platform to the south of it ( Att . Accad. S. Luca 1 (1951- 
2), 26 ff.). An Augustan triumphal arch was erected on 
the clivus Victor iae ( AJArch . 1023, 400). Tiberius built 
a large palace, domus Tiberiana (Tac. Hist. 1 . 27) on the 
Cerinalus, or north-west summit, to which Gaius added 
a vestibule contiguous with the temple of Castor. Nero 
made important additions to the palace buildings both 
before and after the Great Fire of a.i>. (14 (Not. Scav. 
1949, 48 ff.). Domitian was responsible for the Flavian 
state-apartments and new residential palace buildings 
including a monumental garden ( hippodromut ). The 
architect Rabirius designed the Flavian buildings. 
Domitian also extended the domus Tiberiana towards the 
noiui 7 mi, as did Hadrian still further. Severus built out 
towards the south-east, masking his work with the 
Scptizodium (q.v.). The palaces continued to he used 
until the sixth century, when they were repaired by 
Tlieodoric and Athalaric. 

G Hulien, lonum und Palatin (Herliri, iq2(i, 1 J S \ igzH); G. 
Tail'll, llama antuu (ig.pi), ul A/om Fa/atinm (n)bo) , K GjvibUid, 
Early Home 111 (igfio), 4s II. . Nash, Picl JJn t Hume 11. il>i IT 

l. A. It. ; L) E. S. 

PALATINI. In the Late Frnpire this term referred to 
two distinct bodies, (1) the higher officials of the various 
ministucs of the comitatus, or ICmperor’s personal staff, 
who received an increasing number of privileges from 
Constantine and Ins successors, (li) the senior branch of 
the field army, which, like the comitatenscs, or junior 
branch, included 7 u'Xillat tones of cavalry and leg lours of 
infantry, but contained also infantry formations of a new 
type, anxiha. See comitatunsus. 

Junes, Later Ham limp. G R W. 

PALFURIUS SURA, an able orator (Suet. Dom. 13) 
and active delator under Domitian, is mentioned 111 
Juvenal, 4. 53-5, as an upholder of the Finperor’s un- 
limited claims over property. After Vespasian expelled 
him from the Senate he turned Stoic. 

PALIBOTHRA ( Patalipntra , now Patna), situated on 
the Royal Road fiom the river Reas down the Ganges 
valley, was the capital of the Mauryan kings of north 
India (r. 300 n.t\). The Selcucid kings kept Gicek 
residents, Megasthcncs (q.v.) and Deimachtis, at the 
court of Kings Chundr.igupta und Vindusata. In his 
account of India Megasthenes gave a good description of 
the city's fortifications, a stockade and a moat. It re- 
mained an important royal seat, though little noticed by 
later Greek or Roman visitors to India. 

So aba 2 70, 1 s 702, I’liny, IIN b. 6 j , Ptul. Otog. i. 12. q, rtc. 

L II. W. 

PALICI (/ 7 aAi/mO. twin gods of the pool now known as 
Logo Naftia c^ Fetui , more learnedly as L. dei Pahci, in 
Sicily, which still sends up a considerable amount of 
natural gas. Of the bulky ancient literature we have left 
some extracts in Macrobius, Sat. 5. 19. 15 fT., also Diod. 
Sic. it. 88. 6 ff., Servius on Aen. 9. 581. For some 
modern writers see Bloch in Roscher’s 1 , exikon lii. 1281. 
Their legend was that a local nymph, Thalia, being with 
child by Zeus, begged to be swallowed up in the earth 
to escape Hera ; this was granted her, and when she bore 
twins they made their way up through the pools known 
as Delloi. The most noteworthy thing about their 


worship was that a suspected person might go to the 
pools and swear he was innocent ; if he lied, he lost his 
life by the power of the gods (the gases are in fact some- 
what poisonous); if not, he returned safe and might 
claim damages from his accuser. 11 j r. 

PALIMPSEST (- naXLfuJrqrTTos ), a term applied to 
manuscripts in which the original text has been scraped 
or washed away, in order that another text may he 
inscribed in its place. As the term properly implies 
scraping, it must have originally been applied to such 
materials as leather, wax, or vellum, and only by analogy 
to papyrus, which could he washed, but not scraped. 
The term seems to occur first in Catullus (22. 5); rf. 
Plut. 2. 504 d, 779 c, where it is treated as synonymous 
with tKtrXuTn^. When vellum was scarce (especially, 
it seems, about the ninth century) early manuscripts 
were not infiequently treated thus; and since the removal 
ol the original writing was seldom complete, valuable 
texts ol the Bible, Cicero, Plautus, Gaius, Licimanus, etc., 
have been recovered from such palimpsests. 

V. GardthuusiMi, Ur Pataographie 2 - (ign) 1 101 ff., E M. 

Thompson, Jnlrud. to Ur and Lai. Palaeography (igw), (14 H 

1 G. K. 

PALINURUS, the helmsman of Aeneas who was over- 
come by the god of Sleep, fell overboard, was washed up 
on the shore of Italy, and there murdered by Lueanians 
(Verg. Aen. 5. 814 ff. ; 6. 337 fl.). Cape Pahnurus ( Capo 
Pahnnro today) between Flea and Buxcntum was named 
after him. Roman fleets wcie wrecked there in 253 and 
3b li.r. A settlement of the sixth/fifth century has been 
excavated since 1957. 

R Nmmiann, Fahnuro( 1058), Attn/ pr. congr. Jt ilud sulla Magna 
Ureria (1962), 272 t., 27(1 If. II. H. S. 

PALLADAS, Greek epigrammatic poet, lived in Alexan- 
dria in the fourth century a.I). 1 le w as a poor schoolmaster 
with a shrewish wife (Anth. Pal. 9. 168 f.) ( und also, in 
.in era of expanding Christianity, a pagan or nn agnostic 
(cf. Anth. Pal. 1 r. 384). After its long desuetude he revived 
the art of the poetic epigram. About 150 of his poems — 
some coldly reflective, some savagely hitter (Anth. Pal. 
11. 340, cf. 7. 681 f., 11. 292), some hopelessly pessi- 
mistic- -are in the Greek Anthology. With Ins bleak 
frankness, he recalls certain poetic ideals of a vanished 
‘classical* Greece. 

A. Kranke, Dr P rpigrammatagrapha (Leipzig. i8og), L A Stella, 
Utnque parti dell Antologia Palatma (11140), G. Luck, ‘P , Christian 
or pagan ?’, Jtarv bind 1958, 455 ff.,C M Howra, ‘P anil Christ- 
ianity’. Proi Hnt Acad, ig.sg, T. and the converted Olympians’, 
Pivz. 7 eittrhr . igho, 1 ff ; ‘I* and TycW, C(J iguo, 118 ff , Alan 
Cameron, JUS 19(15, 17 il , UQ 19(15, 215 1 . G. II. 

PALLADIUM, an ancient sacred image of Pallas 
(Athena), said to have been sent down from heaven by 
Zeus to Dardanus, the founder of Troy (Aretinus ap. 
Dion. Hal. 1. 69), or to his descendant Ilus (Ov. Fasti 
6. 419-22). It was believed that the protection of the 
city depended on its safe custody. Greek legend told 
that Diomede and Ody9seus, at the instigation ol" Calcium 
or Hclenus, carried off the Palladium and thus made 
possible the sack of Troy (Serv. ad Aen. 2. 166, Sil. Itnl. 
13. 36-50). Virgil adopts this legend (Aen. 2. 162-79), 
hut adds that the theft was followed by the displeasure 
of the goddess. The more common Roman tradition was 
that the Palladium was rescued from the fires of Troy 
by Aeneas, who brought it to Italy, where it was ulti- 
mately placed in the penus Vestae as a pledge of the 
safety of Rome (Dion. Hal. loc. cit. ; cf. Cic. Phil. 1 1. 24). 
'The Palladium was believed to have saved Rome from 
the attack of the Gauls in 390 H.c. (Sil. Itnl. 13. 79-81), 
and when the temple of Vesta caught fire in 241 n.c., it 
was rescued by the Pontifex Maximus, L. Caecilius 
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Metellus (Ov. Fasti 6. 436-54, Cic. Scaur. 48). These two 
legends are clearly inconsistent; Ovid ( Fasti 6. 433-5) is 
content not to judge between them, but stones were 
invented to reconcile them, such as that the image stolen 
by the Greeks was only a copy (Dion. Hal. loc. cit.), 
or that Diomede brought the Palladium to Italy and 
handed it over to Aeneas at Lavinium (Sil. ltal. 13. 
51-78). The truth probably is that many cities possessed 
such talismans, which owing to the fame ol the Trojan 
image all came to be known as Palladia; in Greece Argos 
and Athens claimed the Palladium, and in Italy not only 
Rome but Lavinium and Luceria and the Graeco- 
Roman city of Heraclea in Lucania (Strabo (>. 1. 14). 

It (_J. Austin, Verg. Aen. 11 (1964), 83 If. C II. 

PALLADIUS (1), Rutilius Taurus Aemilianus (4th 
c. A.D.), a knowledgeable agriculturalist with estates in 
Italy and Sardinia, experienced in climatic conditions 
and soil-variations, wrote a practical manual once thought 
to contain fourteen books only — an introductory book 
followed by one for each month of rhe year, and ail 
appendix ‘de msitione’ in elegiacs (cl. Columella 10). In 
1926 Svcnnung published the ed. pnneeps of an extra 
book de mediema peenrum , establishing it as the true 
fourteenth book (cf. de insit. 12; see C’/V 1937, J9). 
Palladius’ prose style is utilitarian, with no 'frills’ (1. 1. 1 
‘ncque emm formator agncolae debet artibus et cloquen- 
tia rhe tores aemulan’); his verses are metrically sound, 
and are conscientious and even ingenious, c onsidenng 
his subject. Ills sources include Columella, Gargilius 
Martiahs, and others, with various unnamed ‘Graeci’; 
but he constantly quotes fioni personal experience. 
Medieval scholars found him useful, notably Albertus 
Magnus, and a translation into Middle English exists. 

Ti\l. J t\ Schmitt, Teubnrr, iSgS (i-xiii, wuh de visit.), J. 
Svenmmg, Eratius iga(i (de mcd. pei , cl Gnomon igj7, 382 fT). 

J H Schm.il/, Ti'/of/fl tyis, 17Z 1 L; H Widstrimd, PiMadtuistudun 
(Uppsala, igz6, cf Gnomon igj7, 3H8 IT); id F.tanus igzh, 121 II., 
and ig2g, tig IT. (on de med. pec ), J. Svcnnung, l ! ntrtsuchunntn zu 
Palladius (Uppbala, 1035), important also toi many fields ol sludv in 
bate and \' ulgur Latin, CJ. Hjocrck, At nemos. lgiS, 1 4 0 11 (on de 
mid . pei ). Tcuttel -Srhwahe, Gesthichte det riinuschiti Lit "( rgoo), 111 
217; Schanz- 1 Iosiuh iv z . i. iHgft.; II Fiuiiei, Atitielaltei lu he 
PjluTuenkunde (igag). H (j A. 

PALLADIUS (2) (r. A.D. 364-r. 430), a disciple of 
Evagrius Ponticus and a monk in Kgvpl and Palestine 
until Chrysostom made him bishop of Helenopohs (r. 
400), wrote: (1) Dialogic de Vita S. Joamiis Chrysostonn , 
based on personal knowledge (t. 40S); (2) Historia 
Jmusumcu, a collection of biographical notes, one of the 
chief sources for early monasticism (410-20); (3) Part 1 
of a work on Indians and Brahmins, incorporated into 
the Alexander Romance. 

Ediiions (1) P R CuJeman- Norton (iya8, (2) C. Puller, 

2 voU. (i8g8 igo4>. S 1- O. 

PALLAS (1), //u/Un«r, -aSoy, title of Athena (q.v.) 
(apparently l>> derivation ‘maiden’). A late legend, 
Philodcmus, he piet. h Gompertz, Apollod. 3. 144 
(spurious), says she was a friend of Athena whom the 
goddess an identally killed and made the Palladium (q.v.) 
to commemorate lier. H- J. R. 

PALLAS (2), 77 dAAa<r, -m-roy, (n) a Titan (lies. 'l'heoy. 
376)' (6) a giant, killed by Athena (Apollod. 1. 37); (c) an 
Attic hero who with his sons opposed Aegeus and was 
overcome by Theseus (qq.v.; Plut. Thes. 13; Apollod. 
3. 206); ( d ) the son of Evander the Arcadian, an ally of 
Aeneas, killed by Turnus (Verg. Aen. 9- 104, 514 fT. ; 10. 
44 * ff-); M son of Hercules and Evandcr’s daughter 
(Dion. Ilal. Ant. Rom. 1. 32. 1). H. J. R. 


wealth, success, and arrogant temper made him deserv- 
edly unpopular. Devoted to Agrippina and alleged to he 
her lover, he successfully promoted her candidature in 
the competition after the execution of Messahna; he also 
hastened Claudius’ adoption of her soil. The Senate 
voted him ornamenta praetoria and a sum of money: he 
refused the money and received public commemoration 
for virtue and frugality (Tac. Ann. 12. 53; cf. Pliny, Ep. 
7. 29. 2; 8. 6. 1, who indignantly quotes the senatorial 
decree inscribed on the tomb of Pallas on the Via 
Tihurtina). After the accession of Nero, Pallas, like 
Agrippina, was gradually and firmly thrust aside from 
power. Compelled to resign his office, he stipulated that 
no questions should be asked, that his accounts be 
regarded as balanced. Finally, he was put to death by 
Nero, because of his wealth, it is said (A.D. 62). 

S. 1. Oust, AJPhtl. 1058. 1 13 rt. R S. 

PALMA FRONTONIANUS, Aulus Cornelius (PW 
279) was cos. 1 ord. in A.n. 99, governor of Tarraconensia 
c. 101, and governor of Syria c. 104. Operating with 
Lcgio VI Ferrata, he annexed Nabataea and formed it 
into a province by 106; the conquest was easy and coins 
commemorated Arabia adqutsita. Palma was honoured 
with ornamenta trimnphaha and was cos. II ord. in icy. 
Rich and influential, he apparently gave offence to Hadrian 
in Trajan’s lifetime, and was put to death in 118 for 
alleged participation in the ‘conspiracy of the four 
consulars’ (see iiadrian). 

Lambmlus, Senat, no 42 S\nie, Tautus , 53, 222 n. 5 , 24.1, 50Q. 

L\ H. V. S. 

PALMYRA (Aramaic Tad/nor ) owed its wealth to its 
position as an oasis between Syria and Uahy Ionia. Owing 
to the disturbed condition of Mesopotamia in the first 
century u.c. it captured the trade between these two 
countries, organizing caravans direct across the desert, 
which it policed from the Euphrates to Damascus and 
Emesa. A large number of caravan-inscriptions is pre- 
served. The city was formed hy the amalgamation of an 
ancient Arnotite and Aramaic block with an increasing 
Arab element, from which the dynasty of Odacnathus 
(q.v.) was to arise. It was slightly hellemzcd, Aramaic 
being regularly used (often with a Greek version added) 
in the insciiptions, w hich cover the period from 44 n c:. 
to llie fall of the city. Palmyra was raided hy Anton v. It 
was probably annexed r. a.d. 17 by Germanicus ; Pliny’s 
statement (in Titus’ reign) that it was an independent 
buffer State is an anachronism, for Vespasian built a 
road from Palmyra to Sura in 75. It retained some 
independence, however, maintaining its own militia for 
policing the desert. Septimius Severus made it a Roman 
colony. Under Odacnathus and Zcnolua (q.v.) it ruled the 
Eastern Empire for a brief space, but after its reduction 
by Aurelian in 273 it never recovered. The ruins, which 
include the great temple of Bel, several other slinnes, 
a theatre, colonnaded streets, and a monumental arch, are 
impressive. The Metropolis, with its curious tower tombs, 
has produced many examples of a markedly oriental 
school of sculpture. 'Pile local civilization, as exemplified 
hy art and costume, is made up of Hellenistic and Parthian 
elements, borrowed from the Graeco-Iranian metropolis 
of Seleucia-on-the-Tigris, with which there was a con- 
stant exchange of caravans. The cults are almost entirely 
Semitic, and some of them, in the third century A.D., 
show an interesting tendency towards henotheism. 

I Iistohy J. Slaicky, Palmyre (1052); M. Rustuvtzeff, Caravan 
Cities (iq u) 

MoNUMfcNrs. T. Wiegand, Palmyra (1932), I. A. Richmond, JRS 
1 9O3 , 4 j tf. A. H. M. J.; H. S. 


PALLAS (3), freedman of Antonia and financial secre- PAMPHILA of Epidaurus, a scholar and historian 
tary (a rationibus) of her son, the Emperor Claudius. Ilis (of literature) at Rome under Nero. Her chief work. 
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UvfAfiiKTa iaroptKa vTTopm^fAara, was summarized by 
Favorinus. 

FUG lit. 520. 

PAMPHILUS (i) (4th c. b.c.), painter, of Amphipolis. 
Pupil of Eupompus of Sicyon (contemporary of Parrha- 
sius); teacher of Apelles, Pausias, Melanthius (2) (qq.v.). 
He painted a ‘Battle at Phlius’ (probably 367 n.c.) and 
the Heraclidae, referred to by Aristophanes (Plut. 385: 
before 3H8 fl.c.). His pupils paid him a talent for a 
course lasting twelve years, lie insisted on a knowledge 
of arithmetic and geometry, and had drawing introduced 
in Sicyon as a school subject. 

Ovcrbeck, 174ft -53 ; Rumpf, Malerei u. Zetchn. 13a. T. H. L. W. 

PAMPHILUS (2) of Alexandria (11. a.d. 50), lexico- 
grapher. He wrote a YYjp'ij w/HTimj, <Puoucd, Ut.pl fioraviov, 
and, in ninety-live books, a great lexicon —Ihpi yXtmwiov 
t}tol Atgeuiv — which absorbed many previous specialist 
collections (cf. clossa, cheek). It was used by Athenaeus, 
and abridged by a succession of epitnmators ; the sur- 
viving lexicon of Ilesychius of Alexandria represents the 
last stage in tins piocess. Cf. UJOGENlANUs (2). 

1 J . H. U F.; R. B. 

PAMPHOS, cited by Pausanias as a pre-IIomeric 
writer of hymns, but judged from the fragments to 
have been a Hellenistic poet. 

Mans, PW xviii. 3 352. 

PAMPHYLIA was traditionally colonized by a mixed 
multitude of Greeks led by Ampliilorhus, Calchas, and 
Mopsus; the local dialect, which is related to Arcadian, 
confirms this tradition. The name 111 early times denoted 
all the coast from Phaselis to Coracesium, but was later 
restricted to the plain where lay Magydus, Perga, 
Sillvum. Aspen d us, and Side. Despite Cinion's victory 
on the Eurymcdon these cities remained under Persian 
rule till they surrendered to Alexander. Though occupied 
by Ptolemy I and III Pamphylia was generally subject 
to the SclcLicids till t8q ii.r. when it was ceded to Rome 
by Antiochus III; most of the cities were received into 
the Roman alliance by Cn. Manlius, and the Attahds 
gained only the strip of coast where they founded 
Arialcia. Pamphylia was probably part of the province 
of (‘ilicia from 102 till r. 44, when it was transferred to 
Asia. In 3b it was granted by Antony to Amyntas, who 
coined 111 Side, and from 25 u.c. was part of Galatia till 
in a.d. 43 Claudius formed Lycia-Pamphylia. Reattached 
to Galatia hv Galbn (the Lvcians having been freed), it 
w as icunited to Lycia by Vespasian, remaining a separate 
Ktnvo%\ 

pinis. Citu-s F fintti Pm i i?4 ff ; R. Svme, Klin IQ34, 122 IT., 
11 ) 17 . Z 27 11 : 11. Levick. Ron 1. Colonns m .S Asia Afmor (n;ftg). 

A. H. M. J. 

PAN (Hd i<), a god native to Arcadia (q.v.). His name, of 
which a form lldnsv also exists, is probably to be derived 
irom tlie root found in Lat. pn-sco , and intei preted ‘the 
Feeder’, i.e. herdsman. Since Arcadia was not rich in 
large cattle the goat was its characteristic beast, and Pan 
is half-goatish in shape (human body to the loins, goat’s 
legs, ears, and horns). A vague deilv, he is not unheard of 
in the plural. Panes. The ancients regularly associated 
his name with Tray or ndv (see Hymn. Horn. Pan. 47; PI. 
Crat. 408 c); hence in late thcologizings he becomes a 
universal god (see Kern, Rchg. d. Crtfche?i lii. 127 ff.). 
This, however, baa nothing to do with either his native 
worship or any normal developments of it. 

He is regularly son of Hermes, the only other Arcadian 
deity of importance (‘Homer’ and Plato, locc. citt., and 
often); but his mother varies. He has little mythology, 


hardly more than a couple of late stones of his love 
afTairs, see echo, syrinx; another is that he loved Pitys 
the nymph of the fir- tree, who ran away from him and 
changed into her tree-shape (Nonnus, Dwn. 42. 258 fl.). 
In general he is amorous, as is natural in a god whose 
chief business it was to make the flocks fertile. When they 
did not increase a primitive rite was resorted to of flogging 
his statue with squills (Theoc. 7. 106 If., where one of the 
scholia says it was when hunting was unsuccessful). 
This was no doubt meant at once to arouse the god and 
to strike fresh vigour into him. Fie was also on occasion 
formidable; it is well to be quiet at noonday (still a 
haunted time in Greece, see, e.g., Schmidt, Vulksleben d. 
Neugriechen, 94), because he is asleep then and will be 
angry if disturbed (Theoc. 1. 15 11.). He can induce 
‘panic’ terror (like that of a frightened and stampeding 
flock or herd) among men, as Polyb. 20. 6. 12 Buttner- 
Wolist (the actual word is not pre-Hellemstic). lie sends 
nightmares (Artem. 2. 37; 139, 18 llerchcr), hut not all 
dreams of him are bad (ibid. 12 ff.). In general, he is 
thought of as loving mountains, caves, and lonely places 
(i.e. the regular haunts of flocks in hilly country) and as 
musical, his instrument being the pan-pipe (still used by 
shepherds; cf. syrinx). 

1 le has few relations with other gods. On Mt. Lycaeon 
he and Zeus both had shrines (Paus. 8. 38. 5). Selene was 
one of his loves, and he trapped her by attracting her 
attention to a fine fleece (Verg. G. 3. 391 ff., and Scrvius 
ad loc.), or bribed her with sheep (‘Probus’, ad loc.). 

Ills cult began to spread beyond Arcadia early in the 
fifth century n.c. Pindar, whose piety embraced quite 
minor deities, wrote him an ode vii , 85-90 Bowra). 
Athens adopted him and gnve him a (. ave-shrine on the 
Acropolis in the year of Marathon, when he was supposed 
to have promised and given help against the Persians 
(for the legend of his appearance to the runnel Phihppidcs 
see Herodotus 6. 105. 2-3). There were yearly sacrifices 
and torch-races in his honour (ibid. 4); L. Dcuhner, 
Attische b'este (1932), 213, doubts the latter, which, 
indeed, are hard to connect with Pan. Elsewhere he is not 
attested before the fourth century (Parnell, op. cit. infra, 
43 2 )- 

Of higher developments he has none. Aeschylus (zlg. 
56) makes him an avenger of wrongs done to beasts; 
Plato ( Phdr . 279 b~c) includes him among the gods to 
whom Socrates prays for inward beauty; pastoral poets 
make him a kind of divine patron of their literature; but 
these have nothing to do with his cult. 

A creature with man’s body and arms, goatish head, 
legs, and tail, appeals on Attic vases and elsewhere from 
the early fifth century, often in numbers (Panes); he is 
shown with the nymphs on many late fifth- and fourth- 
century reliefs. (See Brommer, ‘Pan im 5. u. 4. Jhdt. 
v. dir.', Murburger Jahrb.fur Kunslwissenschaft 1949/50.) 

lamell, Cults v 431 if., and the larger dictionaries s v. Nilsson, 

OCR 1*. 235. 11 - J- R-, C. M. R. 

PANACEA (77a, •a Ktio), ‘AU-IIenlcr’, daughter of 
Asclcpius (q.v.; Pliny, UN 25. 30 and olten). 

PANAENUS (fl. 448 n.c., Pliny), painter, brother (or 
nephew) of Phidias (q.v.), Athenian. He helped Phiclias 
with the colouring of the Olympian Zeus and painted 
mythical scenes on screens between the legs of the throne. 
In the temple of Athena in Elis he put on a plaster mixed 
with saffron (for fresco?), and painted the inside of the 
shield of Colotcs’ Athena. The best sources ascribe to 
him, rather than to Micon or Polygnotus, the ‘Bnttle of 
Marathon’ in the Stoa Poikile (soon after 460); on the 
left, equal combat, with Miltiades urging on the Athenians 
and Plataeans; in the centre, Persians fleeing into the 
marsh; on the right, the fight round the ships with 
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Cynegcirus and Callimachus ; attendant gods and heroes, 
Theseus rising from the ground. 

Ovcrbeck, 696, 698, 1054, 1083, 1094 1108; Kumpf. Malerei if. 
Zeichn. 95. i’luhl 717. !'■ W* L- W. 

PANAETIUS (r. 185-109 b.c.), son of Nicagoras of 
Rhodes, Stoic philosopher. He attended the lectures of 
Crates of Mallos at Pergamum and then went to Athens, 
where he became a disciple of Diogenes the Babylonian, 
then head of the Stoa, und of his successor Antipatcr of 
Tarsus. Between 170 and 150 he must have returned 
to Rhodes for a short time, since he became priest of 
Poseidon Hippios at Lindus. In about 144 he went to 
Rome and soon joined the circle which gathered around 
P. Scipio Aemiliunua. About 140-1 38 he accompanied 
Scipio on his travels in the Orient. Alter that he lived 
alternately in Rome and in Athens. In 120 he succeeded 
Antipater as head of the Stoa; and he held this position 
until his death in 109. 

In spite of his Stoic creed Panaetius was an admirer 
of Plato and Aristotle and adopted the Peripatetic doc- 
trine of the eternity of th^ universe, lie tried to adapt 
Stoic ethics to the requirements of the life of the Roman 
grands seigneurs with whom he associated, by putting into 
the foreground the more active and brilliant virtues of 
magnanimity, benevolence, und liberality as against the 
more passive virtues of fortitude (not to be disturbed in 
danger) and justice (not to do wrong), preached by his 
predecessors. His work lltpi rod uaffy/couros was used 
by Cicero in his De Ojfictis. 

M. van Straulcn, Pan utii Rhodii Fragments 3 (1962). Fanaetii ft 
Hecatnms f ragmen ta, i iJ II. N. Fowler (iHHq); R. Philippson, Rh. 
Mm. 1929, Phi tut. 1930, 1 s7 tT- , R. N. Tatnkis, Pantiius de Rhmics 
(1931), L. Lsibowsky, Die ht/nk da Patna tim( 1 934) , M van Slruutvn, 
Puncttus, sa t ne, ses rents et so dm trine i«w une edition dts fragments 
(1946); M. Pohlcnz, Die Stoa* (1948-5 si. K. von F. 

PANATHENAEA, an Athenian festival celebrated 
every year, and every fourth year with much greater 
pomp (the Great Panathcnaea), on the 28th Ilccatom- 
baeon (July/Aug.), which was considered to be the 
birthday of Athena. It comprised a procession, sacri- 
fices, and games. Citizens, maidens carrying sacred imple- 
ments, youths conducting the sacrificial animals, metics, 
chariots which were to take part in the contests, and the 
cavalry figured in the procession. A famous representa- 
tion is found on the frieze of the Parthenon. An em- 
broidered peplos, hoisted on the mast of a ship set on 
wheels, was brought to the goddess. The flesh of the 
numerous victims was distributed among the people. 
The prize of the games was oil from the holy olives, 
stored in amphorae with a representation of Athena 
brandishing the spear and of one of several kinds of games. 

E. Pfuhl, De Athcntensium homfns sums (1900), 3 IT ; L. Deubner, 
A ttmhe Feste * (1959), J. A. Davison, JUS 1058, 23 11 .; K FcUth, 
Studien 2u den panathenaenrhen Prcisamphuren (1942); for the 
HillenuUiL und Roman aniphurue. G. K. Edwards, Hesp. 1957, 320 ff- 

M. P. N., J. IE C. 

PANDAREOS (navbapcais), name of either one or two 
obscure mythological persons, the father of Aedon (q.v.), 
and, if this is not the same Pandarcos, the father of two 
daughters whose story is told in Od. 20. 66 ff., whereon 
see the ancient commentators. Their names were Clco- 
thera and Merope, and they were left orphans (the 
scholiast suys Zeus killed their father and mother because 
Pandareos had stolen his dog from Crete). Hera, 
Athena, Artemis, and Aphrodite befriended them, 
brought them up, und gave them all manner of good 
qualities; but while Aphrodite was visiting Zeus to 
arrange their wedding, the Harpyiae (q.v.) carried them 
off and gave them to be servants to the Erinyes (q.v.). 
Cf. Roscher, Lexikon , s.v. H. J. R. 


PANDARUS, a Trojan, son of Lycuon ( Iliad 2. 826-7), 
and an archer favoured by Apollo. At the instigation of 
Athena, lie broke the truce between the Greeks and 
Trojans by shooting at and slightly wounding Mcncluus 
(q.v. 1 ; 4. 88 ff.); wounded Diomedes (5. 95 11.), and was 
killed by him (290 ff.). H. J. R. 

PANEGYRIC, LATIN. The origins of Lntin pane- 
gyric are to be sought m the ancient institution of the 
laudalio funebris (q.v.). Such speeches of Cicero as the 
Ninth Philippic , the Pro Lege Manilla , and the Pro 
Marcello show developments and extensions of eulogy in 
relation both to deceased and to living persons. The Pro 
Marcello combines laudatio and gratiarum actio. In the 
imperial age the gratiarum actio, formerly addressed to 
Senate or People, was delivered in honour of the Em- 
peror. A senatus consul turn passed under Augustus re- 
quired newly elected consuls to return thanks publicly 
to gods and Emperor, but by Pliny’s time the Emperor’s 
praise had supplanted that of the gods. This consular 
gratiarum actio provided the model for panegyrics ad- 
dressed to the Emperor or his representative on various 
occasions. 

A collection of such speeches was found by Aurispa, 
1433, in a Mainz manuscript (now lost) under the title of 
Nil Panegyrict Latini. Its contents are (numeration 
according to W. A. Baehrens’ ed. 191 1) : I. Pliny’s (q.v. 2) 
gratiariun actio to Trajan on Pliny’s elevation to the 
consulship. 11 . Latinus Paeatus Drepamus' panegyric 
to Theodosius. Paeatus (q.v.), a Gaul, had been sent to 
Rome to congratulate Theodosius on Ins victory over 
Maximus. III. Claudius (q.v. 16) Mamertinus’ gratiarum 
actio to Julian, at Constantinople, on Mamei turns’ 
elevation to the consulship. IV. Nazarius’ panegyric 
to Constantine (in Ins absence) on an important imperial 
anniversary. V. Anonymous Gallic oralur’s gratiarum 
actio to Constantine, at Treves, for benefits conferred oil 
Autun. VI. Anonymous Gallic orntoTa panegyric to 
Constantine, at Treves. VI 1 . Anonymous orator's 
panegyric to Maximum and Constantine, at Treves, in 
celebration of Constantine’s marriage to Fausta. VIII. 
Anonymous Gallic oratoi’s panegyric to Constantins, at 
'Treves, after the death of Allectus and the recovery of 
Britain. IX. Eumenms’ (q.v.) Pro Tnstaurandis Scliolis 
Oratio , in honour of all lour Emperors, at Aulun, in 
presence of a provincial governor. X. Panegyric of a 
Gallic orator (named Mamertinus in the editions) to 
Maximian, in Gaul (at Treves?), on Rome’s birthday. 
XI. Panegyricus Genet hliacus to Maxinnan by the author 
ol X. XII. Anonymous orator’s panegyric to Constantine, 
at Treves, after the defeat of Maxentius. 

Although Pliny’s speech is prefaced to the collection 
as the model of later panegyrists, the later speeches are 
much shorter, the longest, by Paeatus, being less than 
half as long as Pliny’s. Otherwise there is considerable 
similarity, and Pliny’s methods of adulation are imitated 
with progressive exaggeration. Former Emperors, histori- 
cal and mythological heroes, the gods, and nature 
herself are disparaged in favour ol the Emperor, whose 
most neutral and even unpraiseworthy actions and 
characteristics arc eulogized with fantastically ingenious 
artificiality. The authors' outstanding virtue is the purity 
of their latinity, which is almost PUpian, if scarcely 
Ciceronian. The speeches are by no means equal in 
quality: they contain frequent passages of real beauty 
and eloquence, in spite ol their general tawdnness. Pro 
Imtaurandis Scholis is a pieusing speech, to whose author 
some of the anunymous panegyrics have been attributed. 
Th e panegyric i are of considerable historical interest, and 
throw much light on fourth-century Gnul. 

Examples of panegyric not included in this collection 
arc Ausonius’ (q.v.) Gratiarum Actio und Ennodius’ (q.v.) 
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Panegyricus , addressed to Gratian and Theodoric re- 
spectively. 

Verse panegyric is represented by the pseudo-Tibullian 
Panegyricus Messallae (q.v.), the anonymous Laus Pisonis 
(q.v.), Statius ’Stlvae 5. 2, and the panegyrics of Claudian 
and Apollinaris Sidonius (qq.v.). Its methods resemble 
those of prose panegyric. 

^ bachrcns, W. A. Dachrcns, 1874 and 1911); 

O.C.r. (It. A. H. Mynors, 1964). Edition: Dudd (E. Galletier, 1949- 
55 )- Mtyle, diction, etc.: It. Pichon, Lcs Dernters Jtrnvams profanes 
(1906), Srhanz-Howus 111 (1922; for authorship problems). 

W. S. M. 

PANEGYRICUS MESSALLAE, aptly characterized 
by Scllnr as ‘a strange specimen of a fly preserved in 
amber 1 , a tasteless and bombastic eulogy of Valerius 
Mcssalla (q.v. 3) Corvinus in 212 hexameters, which 
opens the fourth book of the collection of Tibullian 
poetry. That ih why it survives. Fruitless attempts have 
been made to identify the unknown author with Tibullus, 
Propertius, and Ovid. Once wealthy, but now vexed by 
'the sense of loss’, he tries hard, by celebrating Messalla’s 
exploits, to find favour in his eyes — and to secure a 
reward. The piece was composed between 31 and 27 11.C. 

Text in editions of Tibullus; wnh commentary, in the older 
editions bv Ucyne and Diasen; G. Nc l mctby, Lvgdami Carmtna, 
arc. Panegyr. in Alts solum (1906) Sec F. Hank el, lit Pantgyrtca 
in A fessaJtam tibulltano (1K74); H. Hurtling, lit Pantgyrtco ad 
Alessallam pseudo- tibub liana (1880); I< S Hadlord, TATA 1020; 
(moat exhaustive) S. Ehiengmber, De Catmint panegyr t to Alessa/ae 
pscudo-ltbu/hano (1889 99); cf. Schanz-iluRius li. J. H. 

PANGAEUS, a mountain in Thrace (q.v.), lying 
between the lower reaches of the Strymon and the sea- 
coast; it extends for some twenty-five km. from south- 
west to north-east, and at its highest point reaches 1956 m. 
The name first appears in Pindar, Pyth. 4. 180, and in 
Aeschylus, Persae 494, and Herodotus (6. 46; 7. 112) 
mentions the gold and silver mines. Casson concluded, 
after exploring the mountain, that the hulk of the gold 
(q.v.) and silver (q.v.) deposits from Pangacus were found 
round, and not on, the mountain. Geologically the higher 
part of the mountain is not of a metalliferous nature, con- 
sisting, as it does, of crystalline white marble. There are 
few traces of mines, and it is eleai that the ancients found 
it easy and lucrative to wash gold fom the sti earns that 
discharge from the sides of the mountain into the plain. 
(Aristotle, Mirabtlia 45, speaks of gold being brought to 
the surface by constant rain in Paeonia.) According to 
Perdnzet, the Scaplesyle mines worked by Thasos (q.v.) 
were on the eastern slopes of Pangaeus. Probably Athens 
first took an interest in the mines in the time of Pisistratus 
(Anst. Ath. Pol. 15. 2), and, with the reduction of Thasos 
in 463 H.c., they passed to Athenian control, which was 
later strengthened by the foundation of Amphipolis (q.v.) 
in 437/6 n.c. Possession of the mines passed from Athens 
to Macedon, when Philip II (q.v.) captured Amphipolis 
in 357 U.C., and advanced his frontier to the Nestus 
(Strabo 7. 331, fr. 35; Diod. 16. 8. 6). Under Philip the 
mines produeed 1,000 talents of gold annually. Philippi 
(q.v.), one of Philip’s foundations, was a centre for the 
mining of Pangaeus (Strabo 7. 331, fr. 34). In Roman 
times the mines played no great part. 

S. Cnsson, Mjircdoma, Thrace and Illyria (1926), 63 ff., 88 fT ; 
I 1 . 1’crdnzet, 'Seuptcsylc', Klia 1910, 1 IT. ; P, Collart, Philippes( 19.17)- 

J. M. R. C. 

PANIONIUM, the place where the common festival of 
the twelve Ionic cities was held and probouloi met to 
discuss common policy in time of need. It was founded 
after the destruction of the city of Melie (perhaps early 
seventh century b.c.) and revived in the fourth century at 
the end of Persian rule. The site lay on the territory of 
Pricne north of Mt. Mycale. Traces of an altar 60 feet 
long have been uncovered on top of a hill near the sea 


(Otomatik Tcpe), and of the council chamber on the 
slope; but nothing remains of the temple of Posidon 
Heliconius. 

Hdt. 1 143, Vitr. 4. 1 4-5. 6. Kleiner, P Homniel, and W. 

Mlillcr-Wiencr, JDA 1 Ergllnzungsheft 23 (1967). J. M. C. 

PANKRATION (TrayxpaTiop). In this event boxing 
and wrestling were combined with kicking, strangling, 
and twisting. It was a dangerous sport, but strict rules 
were enforced by umpires who closely watched the 
combatants. Biting and gouging were forbidden, hut 
nearly every manoeuvre of hands, feet, and body was 
permissible. You might kick your opponent in the 
stomach; you might twist his foot out of its socket; you 
might break his fingers. All neck holds were allowed, 
the favourite method being the ‘ladder-grip’, in which 
you mounted your opponent’s back, and wound your 
legs round his stomach, your arms round his neck. 

F. A. W. 

PANNONIA, the territory of the Pannomi, a group of 
Illyrian peoples who had absorbed Celtic influences to 
varying degrees, lay south and west of the Danube be- 
tween Carnuntum (q.v.) and Sirnnum in the Save valley. 
In 1 19 b.c. the Homans campaigned against them, 
capturing Siscia (q.v.). In 35 n.c. Octavian advanced 
against them and captured Siscia, where he established a 
garrison. Fighting broke out in 16 b.c. with a Pannoman 
invasion of Istria and continued in Pannonia in 14. In 13 
M. Agrippa and M. Vinicius advanced eastward down 
the Save and Drave valleys. After Agrippa’s death (12 
b.c.) the conquest of the Pannomans, notably the Breuci, 
was completed by Tiberius and Roman control was ex- 
tended to the Danube. Pannonia north of the Drave 
appears to have accepted Roman rule without a struggle, 
probably owing to fear of the Dacians further to the east. 
Some lighting is attested under Sex. Appulcius in 8 b.c. 
but the Pannonians remained more or less peaceful until 
A.D. 6 when the Breuci joined the Daesitiatcs in revolt, 
under tu'o chiefs called Bato (qq.v.). After the end of the 
w'ar in A.n. 9 illyricum was divided into provinces known 
later as Pannonia and Dalmatia (q.v.). 'The province was 
governed by legal 1 August! pro praetore of consular 
rank. Early under Trajan, probably in 103, Pannonia 
was subdivided into two provinces, Superior , comprising 
the western part with capital at Carnuntum, Inferior , a 
smaller area in the east with capital nt Aquincum (q.v.). 
Pannonia Superior was governed by a consular legate. 
Inferior by a praetorian, the latter being upgraded to 
consular under Caracalla by a boundary alteration which 
equalized the strength of the two provincial armies. 
Following the reforms of Gallienus the senatorial legates 
were superseded by equestrian praesides. Under Diocle- 
tian both provinces were subdivided, Pannonia Superior 
into Pannonia Prima in the north (capital Savana) under 
a praese f and a dux, Pannonia Ripanrnsis or Savia in 
the south (capital Siscia) under a dux\ Pannonia Inferior 
into Valeria in the north (chief places; Aquincum and 
Sopianae) under a praeses and a dux, and Pannonia 
Secunda in the south (capital Sirmium) under a consul aris 
and a dux. During the fourth century Pannonia suffered 
greatly from barbarian invasions. The end appears to 
have come with the incursion of Radagaisus and the 
Ostrogoths in 405, causing large numbers of Romans to 
flee to Italy. 

A. M6csv, PW Suppl. ix, s.v. Pannonia; V. Oliva, Pannonia and 
the onset of crisis in the Rowan Empire (Prague, 1062), A. Mrtcsy, Die 
Bevlilkerung von Pannomen bis xu den Markomannenknegrn (Buda- 
pest, 1959); A. Dob6, Die Vertvaltung d. tom. Prov. P. (1968). ^ ^ 

PANNYCHIS, an all-night festival or vigil in honour 
of a deity, e.g. Demetcr at the Ilaloa (Dcuhner, Attische 
Feste , 62); Artemis at the Tauropoha (ibid. 208). Since 
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these were on occasion made an excuse for illicit love- 
affaire (bgc Menander, Epit. 234 ff. Allinson), it is not 
surprising that Pannychis appears as an attendant of 
Aphrodite (see Hofer in Roscher’s Lexikon, s.v.). It was 
also a common name for a hetaera, as in Lucinn, Dial. 
Meret, 9 (name of a speaker). H. J. R. 

PANORMUS (modem Palermo ), founded by the 
Phoenicians early m the seventh century u.c., became 
the main Carthaginian point d’appui in north-western 
Sicily. Despite its name it was never Greek, and save for 
a brief capture by Pyrrhus (q.v.) in 276 was continuously 
in Punic hands until taken by the Romans in 254 (Polyb. 
1. 38). It is mentioned sporadically in the sources, usually 
as a Carthaginian base of operations (c.g. in 480). A 
civitas libera et immunis under Roman rule, it became 
a colonta under Augustus, with rccolomzation under 
Vespasian and Hadrian (Lib. Colon. 21 1). Its superb 
position, with a notable haibour backed by the fertile 
Conca d’Oro, ensured its importance and prosperity; it 
became the capital of Arab, Norman, and modern Sicily. 
But few traces of ancient Panormus now survive. 

Therr 19 no good ancient description, but cf. Diud. Sic, 22. 10; 
Callias fr, 2 (FGrfl 110 564); Siliun Ital. 14. 261-3. Foundation date, 
Rhya Carpenter, AJArch. 1958, 42 1 !. Geography and antiquities, 
E. A. Freeman, History of Sicily 1 (i8qi), 249 FF. ; B. Pace, Arte e 
civil Ld della Sicilia antica i (1935), passim. See also h/imilcah (2), 
III-IUCTE. A. G. W. 

PANSA CAETRONIANUS, Gaius VIbius (PW g), 
defended Caesar's interests as tribune in 51 B.c., governed 
Bithynia in 47-46 and Cisalpine Gaul in 45, and was 
designated by Caesar consul for 43. In March 43 he led 
four legions of recruits by the Via Cassia to join Hirtius 
(q.v.) against Antony. He was wounded in a preliminary 
engagement at Forum Gallorurn, 8 miles from Mutina, 
and after the battle of Mutina he died. Gossip alleged 
that Octavian had poisoned him. G. E. F. C. 

PANTHEON, a temple in the Campus Martins, built 
with adjoining Baths and water gardens by M. Agnppa in 
27—25 n.c. It was completely rebuilt early in the reign of 
Hadrian who preserved Agrippa’s name on the frieze 
(CILx i. 896), and later repaired by Septimius Severus and 
Caracalla. The building consists of a rotunda (43 30 m 
in internal diameter) of brick-faced concrete, stuccoed 
externally to imitate masonry, with u pedimented portico 
(33-10 m wide and 13-60 m deep) of granite Corinthian 
columns, eight in front and two groups of four behind. 
The portico is linked with the rotunda by a rectangular 
structure as wide as the porch and as high as the rotunda. 
The rotunda is 43-30 m high with a circular skylight 9 m 
in diameter at the top of the dome; the cylindrical wall 
(6-20 m thick) contains four rectangular and three semi- 
circular recesses with free-standing columns. The door, 
breaking the circle, is flanked by niched buttresses, a 
common structural device which also occurs in the body 
of the wall. The wall itself is converted by semicircular 
chambers into eight piers built as niches, all vertically 
linked by a very elaborate system of relieving arches 
extending to the haunch of the richly coffered dome. The 
interior was richly decorated in marble with a continuous 
entablature above the columned recesses and canopied 
statue-bases, and an attic panelled in marble, a small 
section of which has been restored to its original form. 
The ancient bronze doors of the building still survive. 
The Pantheon had a long rectangular forecourt in front 
of it and was masked on the east by the Porticus Argo- 
nautarurn and on the south by the Baths of Agrippa. 

B. Beltrami. II Pantheon (1898); R. Vighi, The Pantheon (iqoO; 
L. Crema, V Architettura ramana (1959), 375 ff-I W. L. McDonald, 
The Architecture of the Roman Empire (1965). 94 n- ; Nash, Piet. Diet. 
Rome 11. 171 ff. 1 . A. R.; D. E. S. 


PANTHOUS (IldvOoos, IldvOove), a Trojan elder (Iliad 
3. 146). Apollo protects his son, Polydamas (q.v.; II. 15. 
521-2), whence some said he was a Delphian (schol. 
ibid.). In Verg. Aen. 2. 318 ff. he is a pious priest of 
Apollo, killed by Aeneas' side at the storming of Troy. 

P ANTICAP AEUM, a colony of Miletus, on the west 
side of the Cimmerian Bosporus (q.v. 2 : Straits of Kertch) f 
founded in the late seventh century. It throve on the 
fisheries of the Straits, on the trade along the river Tanais, 
and especially on the export of wheat from the Crimea. 
Dependent foundations in the Straits were at Myrmekion, 
Tiritaca, and Nymphaeum. It was ruled successively by 
two dynasties, the Archaeanactids (probably a line of 
Greek tyrants), and the Spartocids (q.v.), who gained 
power in 438. The gold coinage of Panticapaeum and the 
magnificently furnished rock tombs of its chief citizens 
attest its wealth in the fourth and third centuries. It sub- 
sequently (c. 1 1 5) became the capital of Mithridates Vi’s 
territory in south Russia, and was the seat of the local 
Crimean dynasty founded by his descendants under 
Roman sovereignty. In the third century A.D. it fell to the 
Sarmatians and Goths. 

E. H. Minns, Scythians and Greeks (1913), 503 ff. ; M. DunoFT, PW 
Suppl. ix. mg 11 .; E. B. dc Ballu, L'Histoire des colonies grecques du 
littoral nordde la mer Noire 1 (1965), a bibJioip*aphy ot Russian works, 
1940-62. M. C. 

PANTOMIMUS, a dancer who represented traditional 
themes in dumb show, supported by instrumental music 
and a chorus. (The apparent meaning is ‘one who imitates 
everything’, but the distinctive quality of pantomime was 
that the chief performer did everything by imitation.) 
This type of performance (the Greeks called it the 
‘Italian dance') was introduced at Rome in 22 B.C. by 
Pylades of Cilicia and Bathyllus of Alexandria. 'To dance 
the shepherd Cyclops* in tragic mask and buskins was 
nothing new (Hor. Sat. I. 5. 64: for other antecedents, 
in particular a Travroiupos mentioned n an inscription 
from Pricne of c. 80 B.c., see PW t s.v., 834 ff.); Pylades’ 
innovation, according to himself (Macrob. Sat. 2. 7), 
was to add the orchestra and chorus. Bathyllus seems to 
have specialized in light themes, akin to comedy or satyric 
drama, with a rustic setting — e.g. Pan revelling with a 
satyr (Ath. 1. 20 d-c; Plut. Quaest. conv. 7. 711 f. ; Sen. 
Con. Ex. 3. pref. 10 and 16; cf. Lucian, Salt. 74 and 
Libanius iii. 392, Reiske); Pylades’ style is said to have 
been 'high flown, passionate* (Ath. 1. 20 e) and more akin 
to tragedy; but these comparisons with drama look 
artificial; the immediate origins of pantomime do not 
appear to have been dramatic; its themes, whether erotic 
or otherwise, are taken from mythology or (occasionally) 
remote history as presented by the poets, whether 
dramatic or epic. It was a highly sophisticated type of 
entertainment, demanding much from both performers 
and spectators ; though demoralizing, it was not coarse, 
like the mime. 

Performances took place on the public stage or in 
private houses. The pantomimus, usually a handsome, 
athletic figure, wore a graceful silk costume (long tunic 
und cloak, Suet. Calig. 54), which allowed of free move- 
ment, and a beautiful mask with closed lips (Lucian, Salt. 
29, A. Baumeistcr, Denkmuler des klassischen Altertwns 
(1885-8), figs. 1 35 1-2). Behind him stood the chorus, the 
players of flutes, pipes, cymbals, etc., and the scabillarii , 
who beat time by pressing with the foot on the seabillum , 
a wooden or metal instrument fastened underneath the 
sandal (see Baumeister, fig. 1350). Beside the panto- 
mimus there sometimes stood an assistant — perhaps an 
actor with a speaking part (viroKplrov cwfoanav, Lucian 
68). Lucian tells (83) of a pantomimus who overacted the 
part of 'mad Ajax’ : he tore the clothes of one of the scabil- 
larii , snatched a flute from an intrumentalist and with it 
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struck the triumphnnt ‘Odysseus* a blow which would 
have been fatal but lor Odysseus’ traditional head-dress 
(the ttiAos); then, springing down into the body ot the 
theatre, he seated himself between two alarmed ex-consula 
— nil this to the delight of the rabble, who thought it the 
perfection of acting, better performers were more subtle: 
Pylades, when the chorus uttered the words tov pt-yav 
Ayaficfivova, expressed the monarch’s greatness by assum- 
ing an air of statesmanlike reflection (Macrob. loc. cit.). 
The dancer might in one piece have to appear in live 
different roles, each with its own mask (Lucian bf>; change 
of costume seems unproved ; cf. eodem palho , Pronto 1 57, 
3, ed. Naber — but Arnobius, Adv. (.rent. 7. 33, seems 
to speak of a special costume for the part oi Adonis). 
To convince an unbeliever, a pantomimus acted single- 
handed the love-tale of Ares and Aphrodite — Helios 
bringing his tidings, Hephaestus setting his snare, the 
gods coming one by one to look nt the entrapped lovers, 
the confusion of Aphrodite, the abject alarm of Ares 
(Lucinn 63 ; Lucian adds a story ot a foreigner from the 
Pontus on a visit to Rome who, though he could not 
follow the song of the dim us because of his lack of 
Greek, found the pantomime’s performance so lucid 
that he wished to take him home as an interpreter). The 
dancer’s power to convey his meaning hv steps, postures, 
and above all gestures (Quint, hist. 1 1. 3. 88) was aided 
by certain conventions, e.g. there was a traditionul dance 
for ‘Thyestes devouring his children’, which one panto- 
mimus unfortunately performed when wishing to repre- 
sent Kronos devouring his children. 

The songs of the chorus were of secondary importance 
(Lihamus 381); such fragments as we possess are in 
Greek. Lucan and Statius wrote libretti for pantomimes 
— a degrading (Sen. Suns. 2. ly), if lucrative, occupation 
(Juv. 7. 87). That the chorus also expounded the 
narrative in recitative, while the dancer was changing for 
his next role, seems to he merely a guess of Fnedlander. 
The music, like the whole performance, was enervating 
(Plmy, Pan. 54). 

For the popularity of the pantoinimi (and pantomimae), 
the faction -fights of their supporters, the effect of their 
performances on public morality, and the efforts of the 
government to deal with the problem, see Fnedlander, 
Roman Life and Manners under the Early Emptre (E.T. 
1908-13), ii. 100 fl. W. U. 

PANYASSIS of Halicarnassus (5th c. n.c.), epic pnet, 
uncle of Herodotus; revived epic poetry; author of a 
Heraclea\ classed by some critics second to Homer; 
discussed by Quintilian (Inst. 10. 1. 54); said to have 
plagiarized a poem of Creophylus. 

hUF 253-65. W. F. J. K. 

PAPHLAGONIA, a territory of northern Asia Minor, 
which included the mountainous coastal region between 
Bithyma and Pontus and extended inland to the plateau. 
It was noted for its ship timber and cabinet woods. In 
social structure it was similar to Pontus. Villages pre- 
dominated, organized in administrative districts, and 
temple territories were numerous. Greek settlements 
dotted the coast from Hcraclea to Sinope, but in Persian 
times the native population remained largely autonomous. 
After Alexander Paphlagomu was broken up, part falling 
to Bithynia and part to Pontus ; and either then or at the 
fall of the Pontic kingdom the coastal cities acquired 
extensive territories. Pompey included the coastal region 
in the province of Bithynia and Pontus (63-62). From the 
third century n.c. a portion south of Mt. Olgassys, called 
Inner Paphlagonia, kept its independence under native 
kings. Occupied in turn and divided by the kings of 
Bithynia and Pontus, and entrusted at first by the Romans 
to various dependent kings, this portion was attached by 


Augustus to the province of Galatia (6 B.c\). Diocletian 
revived Inner Paphlagonia as a province under a corrector. 
The chief town was Gangra-Gerrnamcopolis. 

Rulers of Innkr Pabiilagonia. Morzius (before 189 
to after 179 b.c.). Pylaemenes, c. 132 n.c. (a dynastic 
name). Pylaemenes, son of Nicomedes III of Bithynia, 
c. 107 u.c. Attalus Epiphancs, c. 62 b.c. (over a part). 
Pylaemenes, c. 62 B.c. (over a part). Castor, son of Castor 
Saocondanus (Tarcondanus), c. 40-37/36 b.c. Deiotarus 
Philadelphia, son of Castor, 37/36-6/5 n.c. (with the 
addition of the Ammas valley and Phazimomtis of 
Pontus). 

Stiabo TZ 542-4. R Leonhard, Paphlagonia (1015), loin's. 
Cun's hi Rom. Ptoi'. 148 flf , Magic, Rom Rule . Asia Alin iHfi IT. 
and index. T. R. S. U. 

PAPHOS, a city of Cyprus, situated a short distance 
inland from the west coast near the modern village of 
Kouklia. It lias yielded rich Mycenaean remains; and 
seemingly it received a trading settlement in the four- 
teenth century b.c., numerous colonists from Mycenaean 
Greece in the thirteenth. These were led according to 
tradition by the Arcadian Agapcnor. It possessed a famous 
temple of Aphrodite, believed to have risen from the sea 
off this coast, and was regarded by Homer as her chief 
resort. The sanctuary was reputed to have been founded 
by the ‘Eteo-Cyprian’ Cinyras, a contemporary of 
Agamemnon ; and his descendants combined the priest- 
hood of Aphrodite with the royal authority down to the 
time of the Ptolemies. Nieocles, the last of the Cinyrads, 
transferred his capital to a site with a good natural harbour 
some 10 miles to the north. ‘Plus new Paphos became 
towards the close of the third century b.c. the capital of 
Ptolemaic Cyprus; and it remained under the Romans 
the seat of their proconsuls. The name Paphos was re- 
served for the harbour town; and the upper city, known 
as Old Paphos (/7uAai7mt/>r>9), was little more than its 
sanctuary and a place of pilgrimage for all Cyprus. 

D Cl. Hoitni'th, Dn'ia Cypna (iHHq), ch 1. For the temple of 
Aphrodite ncc M. U. James, J/ 7 .S i88H, 175 fT . ; (l lilirikenbcrg, Lm 
'J emple df Paphos (1944), T. B. Miltord, PSA lyftl, 1 ff 

T. B. M. 

PAPINLANUS, Aemilius (P W 105), one of the greatest 
Roman jurists. His origin (Syria?, Africa?) is uncertain, 
llis official career was brilliant and in a.d. 203 lie became 
Praefectus praetono in which capacity he had both 
Paulus (q.v. 1) and Ulpianus (q.v. 1) as assessors. He was 
executed in 212 by order of Caracalla for having dis- 
approved of the murder of the Emperor’s brother Geta. 

Papnnan was highly appreciated by posterity. Imperial 
constitutions of the later third century cite him with the 
greatest respect, and in the Law of Citations (426) his 
pre-eminence was formally recognized by the provision 
that, failing a majority of jurists cited on one side or the 
other, Papinian’s view should prevail. Justinian said of 
him : ’acutissimi ingenii uir et inento ante alios excellens* 
(GW. 6. 42. 30). His high reputation rested on a relatively 
small literary output. (Justinian’s compilers took six 
times as much from Ulpian and three times as much from 
Paul). Ilis principal works were: Quaesftones (thirty- 
seven books), completed before 198, and Responsa (nine- 
teen books), not completed until after 204. Neither of 
these works conforms exactly to its title: the Quaestwnes, 
though predominantly problematic in character, contain 
also doctrinal discussions, while the other work reduces 
responsa to their most abstract form, and also includes 
responsa of other jurists, decisions pronounced in the 
emperors’ and prefects’ audttona and even 111 imperial 
constitutions. Notae on both these works are attributed 
to Paul, and on the Responsa alone to Ulpian. Other 
writings of Papinian: Definttiones, De adulteriis. Hq 
did not publish any comprehensive systematic work. 


C C 
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He is one of the most elegant and instructive of the 
jurists, though sometimes difficult on account of the 
conciseness of his style. The independence of his judge- 
ment and the sagacity of his mind led him to original 
solutions which were not governed by technicalities, but 
left room for equity and for moral considerations. He 
was capable of changing his opinion when another 
appeared to him to be right (Dig. 18. 7. 6. 1: 'nobis 
aliquando placcbut . . sed in contranum me uocat 
Sabim sententia’). 

E. Costa, Papimano (18Q4— 0) On Papinian’n langungr : Lcipnld, 
Sprachr dr 1 Juris ten Aenuhus Papmianus (i8yi). And see bibliography 
a.v jUHISI'HUlihNLE. A 13 . , B. N. 

PAPlRIANUS (5th c. A.n.), grammarian, from whose 
De Orthographia excerpts are preserved by Cassiodorus 
(ed. Keil, Gramm. Lat. vii. 158-66). Schanz-Hosius, 
§ 1 108. 

PAPlRIUS (1, PW 52) CURSOR, Lucius, Roman 
hero of the Second Sammtc War, consul in 326, 320, 
319, 3 1 5 » 3 ! 3 u.C. ; dictator in 325, 300. The details of his 
military career, especially in the years immediately after 
the Caudinc Forks (q.v.) disaster (321), are untrust- 
worthy, although it can hardly be doubted that he was a 
great general, a fit match for Alexander the Great accord- 
ing to Livy (9. 16; y. 38 f.). Rhetorical accounts are also 
given of his eating, drinking, and running abilities, while 
his alleged attempt to execute the other patrician hero of 
the age, Fabius (q.v. 3) Rulhanus, for fighting against 
orders illustrates his strictness and severity (Livy, books 
8 and y; [Aur. Viet.] De Vir. 111 . 31 ; Kutrop. 2. 8; Zonar. 
7. 26). Possibly Cursor was partly responsible for the 
law which virtually terminated enslavement for debt 
(H. Last, C 'AH vn. 545). E. T. S. 

PAPlRIUS (2, PW 53 ) CURSOR, L UCIIJS, son of (1), 
twice consvil with Spurius Curvihus: in 2113 U.C. when he 
defeated specially consecrated Sammtc levies at Aquiloma 
(Livy 10. 38-42: numbers exaggerated); and in 272 when 
he ended the Pyrrhic War by subduing Lucani, Bruttn, 
and Tarentines (Zonar. 8. 6), lie erected the first sun- 
dial at Rome (Pliny, JIN 7. 213). E. T. S. 

PAPIUS (PW 12) MUTILUS, Gaiur, imperatnr—ns a 
Sammtc — of the southern group of rebels in the Social 
War (see bopbaedius), after some successes in Campania 
was defeated by Caesar (q.v. 2) in go li.c. and again by 
Sulla in 89. Unmolested during the next few years and 
apparently enrolled as a citizen, he was proscribed after 
Sulla’s return and killed himself. A descendant of his 
was consul A.n. 9 (see lex papia poppaea). 

E. T. Salmon, Sammum and the Sammies (1967), Bee index. E. B. 

PAPPUS of Alexandria (fl. a.d. 320), a distinguished 
mathematician, wrote commentaries on (1) Euclid’s 
Elements, quoted by Proclus and others; the part on book 
10 is extant in Arabic translation: it contains interesting 
historical information about a lost work of Apollonius on 
unordered irrationals and about Theaetctus (q.v.); (2) 
some books of Ptolemy’s Almagest ; the part on books 5 
and 6 of this survives; (3) Euclid’s Data, Ptolemy’s 
Planisphaenum , and the Analemma of Diodorus (q.v. 4); 
all are lost. lie also wrote j(a>f)oypatf>ia olxoup,eviK^ t a 
work of universal geography based on the world-map 
of Ptolemy (q.v. 4). The extant geography of ‘Moses 
Chorenyai’ (early Armenian) is based on it. But his great 
work is the ‘Collection’ (awaymyri), a handbook to Greek 
mathematical sciences. Books iii-viii and part of ii 
survive. It is invaluable for its accounts of (a) Greek 


achievements in higher geometry, notably works (now 
lost) by Euclid, Anstaeus (2), and Apollonius (2) (qq.v.) 
belonging to the 'Treasury of Analysis* (to7to? dvaAuo- 
fieeos) ; (b) astronomical works by Autolycus (2), Theo- 
dosius (4), and Menelaus (3) (qq.v.), Tuiclid’s Optics and 
Phaenomena , and Aristarchus’ On the sizes and distances 
of the sun and moon ; (c) various solutions of the problem 
of two mean proportionals, a method of inscribing 
the five regular solids in a sphere, Archimedes’ spiral, 
Nicomedes’ (q.v. 5) ‘cochloids’, and the quadratrix\ 
(d) Archimedes’ semi-regular solids, and the subject of 
Isoperimetry, or the comparison of the areas and volumes 
of different figures with equal contours and equal surfaces 
respectively, including the volumes of the five regular 
solids when their surfaces are equal ; (e) works on theoret- 
ical and practical mechanics by Archimedes, Philon, 
Heron, and Carpus. Pappus' work is primarily ol import- 
ance for the historical data it contains, but he supplies 
many lemmas, etc., to the treatises elucidated, and signi- 
ficant additions of his own, e.g. and extension of Euclid 
i. 47 ('Pythagoras’ Theorem') to any triangle, proof ol the 
constancy of anharmonic ratios, measurement of the 
superficial area hounded by a spiral on a sphere, an 
anticipation of Guildin’s theorem, and ‘Pappus’ Problem’ 
which was taken up by Descartes. 

EDITIONS. Cnmm on Ruchd Rk, iv, eii JunRe and Thomson, with 
Enplisih translation (U.S.A. 1930). Comm, vn Almagest 5 and ft, cd. 
A. Rome, Sludi c Tcsti 54 (1931). For the ReoKiaphy hoc Geographic 
de Mofse tie Corine, cd Aroenc Soultry (Annenian text, ficnch 
translation), Venice, 1KH1 Synagoge, ed F. I lultsch, 3 vols , Berlin, 
1H76-N (with Latin translation) French translation by P. ver Eccke, 
2 vols , Bruges— I'm is, 1933. 

Com MEN 1 for Pappus’ dale see Rome, op cit x fT. 

C 1 f.nl.KAL Heath, Hist, vf Greek Maths 11 355 ft 

PAiTUs’ Pnoiu.r.M. Descartes, Geometric, ed and tr. D E Smith 
and M. L. Latham (U.S.A. 1925), i(j It. T. 11 , C« J T. 

PAPYROLOGY, GREEK. Papyrus ( see hooks), a 
marsh plant that grew abundantly in the Nile valley 
and elsewhere (though the Egyptian vu.iefy alone was 
manufactured into paper), was the normal writing 
material of the ancient world from the classical age 
onwards. Less for this reason than because almost all our 
papyri come from E^gvpt south of the Della, where the 
rainless climate favours their survival, papyrology is 
identified with Egypt. The principal exceptions are (n) the 
Epicurean papyri from Herculaneum ; ( h ) the Hellenistic 
and Roman documents found, with a few literary texts, 
at Dura-Europos ; (r) the religious and documentary 
papyri from Qumran and Murabba'at in Palestine, and 
the Byzantine texts excavated at Auja-el-IIafir ; (d) the 
single, charred papyrus, Orphic in character, recently 
found in a burial at Derveni near Salonica. Of the 
Egyptian papyri a few have been found placed in tombs 
or buried in jars, some have been extracted from the 
wrappings of mummies; but the great majority come from 
the ruined buildings and rubbish heaps of the towns and 
villages of Upper Egypt, ahnndoned when the irrigation 
level receded; hence the fragmentary condition of so 
many of our texts. From 1788 onwards miscellaneous 
papyri (including some rolls of Homer and of the lost 
speeches of Hyperides) were acquired by travellers and 
made their way into European collections; excavations 
of Graeco-Roman sites did not begin till a century later. 
The most successful of these were carried out by B. P. 
Grenfell and A. S. Hunt, in particular' at Oxyrhynchus 
(q.v.) which, with the Fayum, the ancient Arsinoite 
nomt*| has proved the most fertile source of papyri. 

2. We have no papyri certainly anterior to Alexander’s 
conquest of Egypt in 332 B.C., though it is likely that our 
oldest literary papyrus, the Persae of Timotheus, dates 
from the middle of the fourth century, and the Orphic 
text from Derveni is only a little later; our earliest dated 
document is a marriage contract of 31 1 b.c. from Assuan ; 
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the latest documents extend well beyond the Arab 
conquest of a.d. 642. Under the first two Ptolemies 
settlers from all parts of the Greek world Hocked into 
Egypt. ar >d in the first century of Greek rule the country 
was steadily hellemzed. Greek was the oilicial language 
of the country and remained so throughout the Roman 
and Byzantine periods; for a large part of the population 
it was also the language of business and of everyday life. 
Of this civilization — Hellenistic, Roman, Byzantine — 
the papyri are the record; of it, thanks to their endless 
variety, which includes ephemeral matter such as private 
letters, school exercises, prayers and charms as well as 
literary texts and public and legal documents, we can 
form a picture in singular detail. The number of pub- 
lished texts, varying enormously in size, condition, 
content, and value, is approximately 25,000. The extent 
of the material as yet unpublished is unknown. 

3. Papyrology, which is strictly the decipherment and 
study of anything written on papyrus, is not a unified 
subject except in as far as all the papyri represent the 
different activities of a single civilization. The most 
obvious division is between literary and documentary 
texts. We owe the former, over 2,500 in number, but 
some mere scraps, in part to the fact that a knowledge of the 
Greek classics, in particular of Homer, was the staple of 
education thioughout the period. Among them the new 
texts slightly outnumber those already known to us, 
though in the later centuries new texts become rare ; yet 
the Byzantine papyri have given us a codex of Menander 
and a poem of Sappho’s. The new texts include, besides 
those mentioned, various fragmentary manuscripts of the 
lyric poets and Pindar, Baechvhdes, much of Callimachus 
{notably the Aitia and the Limbi ), llerodas, the Ichneutae 
of Sophocles, and many other fragments of the dramatic 
poets, including Aeschylus, the Dysko/os of Menander and 
much of the Sikyonwi, Aristotle’s Constitution of Athens , 
and the llell evict 1 Oxyrhynchm, an historical work by an 
unknown continuator ol Thucydides. 

4. Ol the papyri of extant Greek authors more than 
hall are texts of Homer, the lluid appearing more fre- 
quently than the Odyssey. The later Homeric papyri add 
very little to what we know from our medieval mnnu- 
Acripts, but the ‘eccentric’ papvri of the earlier Ptolemaic 
period, with their numerous additions and omissions and 
variant readings, even if the text they present is an 
inferior one, ycl enable us to appreciate the work of the 
Alexandrian scholars m standardizing the text. For the 
textual criticism of other authors the papyri have often 
been of great value. They are almost invariably not only 
older than the medieval manuscripts (in the case, e.g., of 
Xenophon or Lysias hy as much as 1,000 years) but are 
also older than the families into which the manuscripts 
are commonly divided. There are not a few instances of 
new and improved readings contributed by,a few of 
emendations confirmed by, the papyri ; but on the whole 
they bear witness to the general soundness of our tradi- 
tion, hy showing that the text as established by Alexan- 
drian scholars and known to the Graeco-Roman world 
differed little from that we already possess. These papyri 
are, as a rule, from the standpoint of our medieval manu- 
scripts, ‘eclectic’; they agree now with one manuscript, 
now with another, and not infrequently the readings of 
the later and less valued manuscripts have been found in 
papyri. They have thus assisted in dispelling the mirage 
of an uncontaminated tradition and consequently in 
undermining the theory that textual criticism should 
rely, wherever possible, on the testimony of a few 
ancient MSS. or even on that of a single witness. 

5. Besides the strictly literary papyri there are others 
which may be termed ‘quasi-hterary’ ; these include the 
scientific, in particular the medical, texts, the astrological 
and the magical; texts of these last two classes are of 
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value for social and religious history. But more impor- 
tant than any of these arc the Christian literary texts. 
Here the papyri of texts already known are hardly, if 
at all, less important than the new texts; the Chester 
Beatty papyri, which consist of extensive portions of 
eleven papyrus codices, and some of the equally important 
Bodmer papyri take our knowledge of the text of the 
Greek Bible hack to the second century a.d., while the 
Rylands Library at Manchester has some fiagments of 
Deuteronomy dating from the second century h.c. Here 
again, in spite of important modifications in the history of 
the text at various points for which we are indebted to the 
papyri, its general soundness is confirmed. Among the 
new texts may be mentioned the Unknown Gospel in 
the British Museum of the second century and Ongcn’s 
Discourse ivith llerakleides\ the famous Oxyrhynchus 
Sayings of Jesus can be identified as part ol the Greek 
original of the Gnostic Gospel of Thomas , now known 
from a complete Coptic text. There are many other 
fragments of apocrypha and of liturgical, theological, and 
hagiological works — of the last class the lengthy Acta 
Pauli is the best representative. Evidence of Christianity 
can also be found in some of the documents, notably in 
the hbelh (certificates of sacrifice) of the Deuan peisccu- 
tion and in private letters; of the latter the small archive 
of letters relating to the Melctian schism (a.d. 330-40) is 
particularly noteworthy. 

6. The great mass of the papyri is roughly classified 
under the heading of documents — official, legal, and 
private papers of every description. Their value to the 
historian lies less in the direct information about events 
of historical importance which they convey (though texts 
of this character are extant, e.g. decrees of the Ptolemaic 
kings, the letter of the Emperor Claudius to the Alexan- 
drians, the imperfect text of the Constitutw Antommana 
of a.d. 212 announcing the extension of the Roman civ 1- 
tas throughout the Empire) than in the indirect evidence 
about the historical background; such evidence may he 
all the more valuable because it was not deliberately 
selected for the benefit of posterity. Their contribution, 
apart from that to such specialist studies as metrology 
and numismatics or chronology, belongs to economic 
and social history in the widest sense and to the history 
of Greek and Roman law. In the Ptolemaic period, for 
example, we can observe in detail the nature and methods 
of Greek colonization of an Eastern Mediterranean 
country and its adaptation to the local conditions, and the 
growth of a bureaucracy which set the precedent for that 
of Rome; in the Roman age we see at close quarters what 
the Roman system of government meant to the governed 
and the exploitation of the country in the interests of 
Rome ; in the Byzantine period there is the change-over 
to a quasi-feudal system, the growth of the great estates, 
the decay of Greek culture and its final disappearance 
before the Arab invaders. 

7. The history of Greek culture and education in 
Egypt is partly to be found in the literary texts, their 
frequency, their geographical distribution, nnd their 
contents, partly in the private letters relating to education, 
and not least in the language of the documents them- 
selves. Of this language, the Egyptiun Koine, theie is 
not one variety but many in the documents; not only 
does the clear, straightforward Greek of the Ptolemaic 
documents differ from the cumbrous, half-understood 
periphrases of the Byzantine age, but in a given century 
the language of the official document will differ from that 
of a business document or that of a private letter of an 
educated writer, and these again from the illiterate 
documents closest to the spoken tongue. The language 
of the documents has been of the greatest value for the 
study of the contemporary works of the New Testament 
in both syntax and vocabulary, and provides a link 
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connecting the language of the classical age with that of 
Byzantine and modern Greece. 

The best introductory works that deal with the whole subject arc 
W Schubart’s Einfuhrung m die Papyrus hunde (iqiH) and K. G. 
Turner, (ireek Papyri (iq 68); for the historical and legal documents 
the Crundzuge arid Chrestnmathie drr Papyrushunde (1912: 4 vols., 
with briefly annotated editions of 882 texts) of L. Mitteis and U. 
Wilcken is indispensable; for the legal papyri cf. also P, M. Meyer, 
Junstische Papyn( 1017). A complete inventory of the literary papyri, 
with ticlcct bibliography, will be found in R. A. Pack, The Greek and 
Latin Literary Texts from Greta- Homan hfiypt (1965); ior a survey 
of the literary texts, new and extant and including the Christian, sec 
J. G. Winter, Life and Letters in the Papyri (U.SLA 193.1; includes 
Llmptera on social life); text and translation of most ol the new verse 
fragments in Page. GL 1 J 1. 

The list of published volumes of papyri L too long to give here; 
B useful list is that in H. I. Bell, Egypt from Alexander to the Arab 
Conquest (190.8). Ol English publications the Oxyrhynchus senes (<*d. 
lb 1 *. Grcnlell, A. S. Hunt, and others, vols. i-xxxn (1H48 1967)) is 
the moHt representative. K. Prcisendanz, Papyrusjurult u. Papyrus- 
forschung{H)jj), has useful information ubout excavations, collections, 
and publications. For a selection ol the documents sec A. S. Hunt 
and C. U. Edgar, Select Papyri (Loeh, 2 vols., 1932-4). l r oi publica- 
tion of new books, texts, etc., on all branches ol the subject see the 
annual bibliographies in Aegyptus (Milan) and Chrontque d'figvpte 
(Brussels). C. 11 . R. 

PAPYROLOGY, LATIN. Latin papyri have l>ccn 
found in Herculaneum, Dura-Europos, Palestine (Aujii- 
el-IIafir and Murabba'at) as well as in Egypt, but are 
comparatively rare; for every Latin papyrus there arc 
well over fifty Greek. For this relative scarcity there were 
cultural and geographical reasons, and where Egypt was 
concerned, political as well. One consequence of the 
peculiar situation of Egypt under the Augustan settlement 
was that no senator and few other Romans were allowed 
to enter the countiy, apart from members of the armed 
forces; and even these became increasingly hcllcmzcd in 
the Inter first and second centuries. Not surprisingly, few 
Latin papyri survive from this period; some military 
archives and some occasional private letters and legal 
documents (mostly relating to soldiers or veterans) and 
a handful of literary texts. 'Phis situation changed at the 
end of the third century when Diocletian both made 
Egypt equal in status to the rest of the Empire and actively 
encouraged the use of Latin in the Eastern provinces. 
A knowledge of Latin, and particularly of Roman law, 
became essential to a successful public career. Latin 
appears, e.g., in the preamble and subscriptions to all 
cases heard in courts in Upper Egypt, and is found more 
frequently in public correspondence. Most of our literary 
papyri belong to the two centuries following Diocletian's 
reform; muny of them carry the unmistakable stamp of 
the school, e.g. texts of Virgil and Cicero with Greek 
word-for-word translations on facing pages. Among the 
latest Latin texts from Byzantine Egypt is the Juvenal 
with Greek scholia from Antmoopohs (Cavenaile 37) ; the 
latest dated document is a military text of a.d. 548 
(Cavenaile 147). 

It is noticeable that among literary papyri from the 
Roman period the historical texts predominate. Among 
them are a new fragment of Sallust's Histories (Cavenaile 
28), the Epitome of Livy (Cavenaile 33), and a fragment of 
an antiquarian writer on Servius Tullius (Cavenaile 41). 
There is a near-contemporary fragment of Cicero’s 
Verrines (Cavenaile 20), but, with the exception of a 
schoolboy’s copy of some lines from Virgil, no verse at 
all. Herculaneum, however, supplies the Carmen de Bello 
Aegyptiaco. 

In the Byzantine period, as might he expected, Cicero 
and Virgil, the favourites of the school, are most frequently 
found, though by no means all of the MSS. of these 
authors are scholastic in origin; e.g. the fragments of a 
splendid edition de luxe of the Georgies were found in 
Antinoopolis. These apart, there is a substantial and 
important text of Terence: Andria ( POxy . xxiv. 2401), 
the Juvenal mentioned above, and some fragments of 


known works of Sallust. There is no Horace, no Ovid. 
Egypt has not added one new line to the corpus of Latin 
poetry. In this period the literary texts proper are out- 
numbered by those of Roman legal writers, no less than 
thirty-three in all, a superiority that indicates where the 
importance of Latin studies in Egypt lay. Some of them 
are provided with Greek glosses and several of them are 
important evidence on the vexed question of interpolation. 
Among individual texts pride of place must go to the 
Gatus (Cavenaile 78) from Antinoopolis and some near 
contemporary texts of Justinian's Digest (Cavenaile 89, 
99-101). 

Christian texts also make their appearance in the 
Byzantine period, some of them from the Old Latin 
version of the Bible. The earliest is a liturgical fragment 
of about A.D. 300 (Cavenaile 45); the oddest is a trilingual 
conversation book in Greek, Coptic, and Latin for visitors 
to the monasteries (Cavenaile 281), the most unexpected 
a fragment of St. Luke with a Gothic translation en face 
(Cavenaile 53). Pagan religion is represented by an 
important military calendar of an earlier age from Dura- 
Europos, the Ecriale Duranum (Cavenaile 324). 

Taken together, the Latin texts represent a chapter in 
the history of Latin culture about which we should other- 
wise know little. Literary and documentary alike, they 
are of particular importance lor the history of Latin 
palaeography. The few new texts apart, the literary 
papyri are also of value for the tradition of Latin scholar- 
ship, particularly the Terence and the Juvenal. The 
interest of the documents may be less obvious, hut they 
have much to contribute, both as a source for the day- 
to-day life of the Roman army (in particular the texts 
from Dura) and as a picture of Roman private law in 
action. 

Text 1 ; are rclerred tn above by their number in the useful collection 
of dorumenltf us well as. ol literary texts mode by U Cavenaile, 
Corpus Patryrarum Latmarum (Wiesbaden, 195K) ; see also l T. Wilckcn, 
Vber den Nutzin der lat. Pap (Alii del IV Cungresso di Pap., iyjf», 
101 H.) with relciences to cuilier literature. Fa. similes of most nt 
the literary texts will be lovind in E A. Lowe, Codices Latun 
Anttqu\nrc\. For military texts, G. R. Wntson, The Roman SnUiicr 
(tyhej), 220 It. C. H. R, 

PARADOXOGRAPHERS. Interest in the marvellous 
and out-of-the-way, as such (7rnpd8o£a, dav^dum), is 
prominent in the Odyssey , the histories of Herodotus, 
Theopompus, and Ephorus, and other Greek writings. 
Paradoxograpliy came into existence, as a distinct 
literary genre, early in the Alexandrian age, and continued 
to be practised for many centuries. The Seven Wonders 
of the World (ra eVrd thd/ia ra, or Oavfiara), that is, the 
temple of Zeus at Olympia, the Colossus of Rhodes, the 
hanging gardens of Semirumis, the walls of Babylon, 
the Pyramids, the Mausoleum, and the temple of Artemis 
at Ephesus (or the Delian altar of Apollo), seem to have 
been canonized in Alexandrian times. Callimachus’ 
contemporary, Bolus, who wrote 77 tpl twv 4 k rijs 
dvayvusaews rtoo loTopidtv eiV eTrlaraoiv fjfids dyovroor, 
and Callimachus himself, one of whose 'Yiro/ivij/iaTa was 
entitled BaupaTWO twv eis diraoav rrjv yfjv Kara, rorrovs 
ovrtov owaywyTj (so the Suda ), may perhaps be regarded 
as the founders of paradoxography. Archclaus composed 
(epigrams on ‘peculiarities’) for Ptolemy 
Euergetes (247-221 B.C.), and Antigonus (q.v. 4) of 
Carystus wrote on similar themes at about the same time. 
Callimachus’ pupil, Philostcphanus of Cyrcne, wrote, 
like Archclaus in verse, on 7 Japd 5 o£oi Trora/xoi and 
Kpfjvai, Prominent among the paradoxographers of the 
Roman period are Isigonus and Phlegon (qq.v.). After 
Phlegon paradoxography seems to have declined in 
popularity. But as late as the Bixth century a.d. Philo of 
Byzantium wrote 77 . t<ov inrd Oaufidrusv. The paradoxo- 
graphers often took some particular country as their 
field, Sicily, Scythia, etc. Natural phenomena, especially 
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rivers, attracted them greatly. But zoology, history, and 
social customs also came within their purview. 

A. WcBtermann, Paradoxngraphi (1839); O. Keller, Return 
naturalium icr. gr. mtnores (1877). J. L>. D. 

PARAGRAPHS (napaypajnj) in Athenian law was a 
procedure for objecting that a prosecution was inadmis- 
sible, because it was in some way contrary to law. Before 
the main trial (euOubuda) could proceed, the objection 
had to be heard at a separate trial, in which the objector 
(the accused in the original case) spoke first and his 
opponent replied. If the objector won, the original case 
was dropped ; if he lost, it went to trial. Whoever lost at 
the hearing of the paragraphe had to pay his opponent 
one-sixth of the sum at stake in the main case {(irwfifAiu ) ; 
this discouraged the use of paragraphe as a device for 
delaying a trial without justification. 

The procedure was instituted under a law proposed by 
Archinus in 403/2 n.r., permitting paragraphe against 
prosecutions which contravened the amnesty of that year. 
The first paragraphe to he heard under this law was the 
one for whicli Isocrates wrote his speech Against Calli- 
maihus , perhaps m 402. Within a few years the procedure 
was being used also for objections on other grounds to 
the admissibility of private cases, but it appears not to 
have been used for public cases {see dikf). 

11. J. Wolff, Die alttsi he Faraftraphe (igf)6). D. M M. 

PARAKLAUSITHURON, a serenade or lover's com- 
plaint sung at his mistress's door (Pint. Arm. 8). A good 
example comes from a Tcbtunis papyrus (Powell, Coll. 
Alex. 177-80). 

PARASITE (Tm/mm-ros), originally ‘guest’ or ‘fellow 
dnur’ with no invidious meaning (cf. PI. La. 170 b 
avaoLrovfxti' . . . *ai ’igiiv rd p.t.ipuKia irapauLTfl). Diodorus 
of Sinope fi. 2 {CAE 11. 421) is the locus c las sir us ; cf. 
cmu jo 2, and writers cited by Athcnaeus 6. 234 ft. (from 
Epicharmus unwinds). 

prom contemporary life Comedy early adopted the 
parasite, ‘sponger’, or man-ahout-toun, ns a regular 
character. In Fupolis’ iu»Aa#cf«r, parasites doubtless 
form the chorus. Plays of Middle Comedy are entitled 
Jlapua itcjs- (Antiphanes, Alexis; also, later, Diphilus) 
from their chief character; and in New Comedy the 
parasite is the satellite of the swaggering soldier, playing 
upon his vanity (Menander, KoAa f : Terence, Eutiuchus). 

Notorious parasites in real life arc mentioned in 
Comedy, e.g. Chaerephon (Menander, Sam. 258), to 
whom a prose bilnvuv w F as attributed. 

Outside Comedy, but indebted to it, are the studies of 
parasites in Lucian, ILpl napafriTov, and Alciphron, 
Epistles. 

See () Kibbeck, ‘Kolax’, Abh. uHehs. (Jvs. W r m. 9 (1883). 

W. ti. W. ; K. J. D. 

PARENTALIA, Roman feust of All Souls, on the dies 
parentales (13 -21 Pcb.), the last of which was a public 
ceremony, the Feralia (q.v.), while the rest were days 
reserved for private celebrations of the rites to the family 
dead (cf. dt parentum, or parentes). They were dies 
lehgwsi (cf. dies fasti) during which the magistrates did 
not wear the praetexta , temples were closed and no 
weddings celebrated, hut not all nejasti (Luperealia, 15th, 
Quinnalia, 17th, i8th-20th all comitiales). 

Ov. Fasti 1. 532 fT. , and Frazer ad l«c. II. J R. 

P ARIL LA, festival of the god and goddess Pales (cf. 
Palibus 11 , fast. Autiates on 7 July, and the varying 
gender of the name in literature), held on 21 Apr. As 
they were the patrons of flocks and herds, their feast was 
one of purification of the beasts, herdsmen, and stalls. 


The Vestals distributed februa, in this case ashes of the 
calf of the Fordicidia, blood of the October Horse (!« 
mars), and bean-straw. 1 he beasts were sprinkled with 
water at dawn, the stalls swept out and decked with 
branches and wreaths; sulphur and other purifying 
agents were vised to fumigate the beasts, and bonfires 
lighted through which the celebrants jumped three times. 
A prayer to Pales was recited four times, facing east 
(Ov. Fasti 4. 721 ft., with Frazer’s notes). For some 
unknown reason it was supposed by Cicero’s time (Dw. 
2. 98; Vario, Rust. 2. 1.9) that it was the foundation-day 
of Rome {natalis urbis). 

WisHowa, RK 199 fl., J. Heur«nn, I, a fortius 1951, 277 f. H. J. R. 

PARIS ( 77 upis) or ALEXANDER (JlAe^ui'Spos), in 
mythology, son of Priam and Hecuba (qq.v.). The double 
name is very unusual in epic (cf. Nilsson, GGR i z . 476, 
n. 1). Horner introduces him as a well-known character 
and merely alludes to his doings before the Iliad begins. 
He had insulted Hera and Athena (24. 28-30), an earlier 
equivalent of the Judgement (see below); he had carried 
off Helen from Lacedaemon (3. 443 ft.), lie takes part in 
the fighting with some distinction, especially as an archer, 
but shrinks from Menelaus (q.v. 1 ; 11 . 3. 16ft.), and though 
he afterwards challenges him to a duel to decide ti e 
war, he gets much the worst of it and is only rescued by 
Aphrodite (3. (17 fT., 340 ff.). His death is implied but not 
mentioned in the Odyssey {see deIfhobus). 

The Gypria gave a more detailed account (Proclus, in 
Photius). After the incident of the ‘apple of Discord* 
(see FRis), Hera, Athena, and Aphrodite are brought by 
Hermes to Paris to judge which is the most beautiful; 
bribed with a promise of Helen, he prefers Aphrodite. 
This incident is not later than the seventh century, see 
Artemis Orthia {JHS supp. vol. v, 223 and pi. cxxvii; 
cf. Reinhardt, Dus Purisurteil (1938), 6). An ivory from 
Sparta shows Paris Rented, holding the apple, as the 
goddesses approach him. It is essentially a folk-tale of 
choice (which is best, kingship, warlike prowess, or love ?), 
comparable to the Hebrew story of the choice of Solomon 
(1 Kings ni. 5 fT. ; wisdom, long life, riches, destruction 
of enemies). How it came to he attached to the (possibly) 
historical Paris is not known. As a result, the Cypna 
continued, he built ships by advice of Aphrodite, went to 
Sparta, and so carried oft Helen (q.v.). He was killed, 
according to the Little Iliad (Proclus), by Philoctctes 
(q.v.); cf. OliNONE. 

His early adventures cannot now be traced further 
back than the tragedians, though they may have been 
told in some quite lost part of the Cypna , or other epic. 
As the tragedies also are lost (Soph, and Fur., Alex- 
andras ), our remaining sources are the my Biographers. 
Hyginus, Fab. 91, says that he was one of the younger 
children of his parents, and Hecuba while pregnant 
dreamed that she brought forth a torch from which 
serpents issued. The dream-interpreters ordered her 
child to be destroyed, hut the servant charged with 
killing him exposed him instead; he was rescued by 
shcpheids, grew up, and made a pet of a bull w r hich 
Priam’s servants carried oft for a prize at funeral games. 
Paris, to recover it, entered Troy, took part in the games, 
won all his events, and was recognized and restored. 
Something like this must have been the plot of the lost 
plays, especially that of Euripides, sec the frs., Nauck 
42-64. Apollodorus (3. 148 ff.) makes him the second 
son, says he was suckled by a she-hear, and omits the 
incident of the games. 

For his slaying of Achilles see achilles. He does not 
appear to have had any hero-cult (correct Farnell, Hero- 
Cults, 412, n. 97; the passage there cited refers to Alex- 
ander (q.v. 13) of Abonuteichos). 

The Judgement is a favourite theme in art from the 
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mid seventh century. The Trojan wedding of Paris to 
Helen is sometimes shown in the sixth ; his return to his 
father’s house, his abduction of Helen, and his combat 
with Menelaus from the early fifth. Paris and Helen 
together are popular from the late fifth; and there was a 
famous statue of him by Euphranor in the early fourth. 

Tiirk'a art. 'Paris’ in Hoscher’a Lexikon. In art, Hrommer, Vasen- 
listen*, 298, 326, Clainnont, Parisurteil (1051). 

II. J. R , C M. R. 

PARI SI, a British tribe in east Yorkshire, well known 
for its La Tfene cemeteries. The tribe may have become a 
self-governing civitas under Roman rule (Collingwood 
and Wright, RIB 707). Their only centre to be mentioned 
by Ptolemy (2. 3. 17) is Petuaria (Ilrnugh on 1 lumber ), 
where a small town (r. 12 acres within its defences) 
developed in the second century on the site of a fort, and 
where an aedile of the virus erected a stage-building in 
the reign of Antoninus Pius (RIB joy). Roman nation 
proceeded slowly, villas being late; the mosaic from 
Rudston is famous for the rustic execution of its classical 
theme. 

A. L. F. Rivet, Town and Country to Roman Britain (1058), f 57 f. ; 
J. M. C. Toynbee, Art in Britain under the Romans (1964), 287-8; 
P. Cordcr and I. A. Richmond, Journ Brit. Arch Assoc. 1942 ; J. S. 
Wachcr, Ant. Journ. iq6o, 58 tf. S. S. F. 

PARIUM (to ndpiov), now Kerner , a city on the 
European coast of the Hellespont near its entrance to 
the Propontis. Founded (Strabo 588) by a team of 
Milesians, Erythraenns, and Parians, from the last of 
whom it apparently took its name; the date is given by 
Eusebius as 710 B.c. Its assessment of one talent in the 
Delian League places it above Priapos and Sestos, but 
far below Abydos and Lumpsacos. It was taken in 302 
B.c. by Demetrius from Lysimachus, and later curried 
favour with the Attalids of Pergamum, by whose permis- 
sion it annexed a considerable portion of the territory of 
Priapos. Augustus gave it the rank of a colony under the 
title Colonia Gcmella Julia Pariana, to which Hadrian 
added Hadriana. Strabo mentions a family of Ophio- 
geneis at Parium who were said to have the power of 
curing snake-bites by their touch. An oracular temple of 
Apollo Actaeus which stood on the neighbouring plain 
of Adrasteia was pulled down and transferred to Parium, 
hut the oracle ceased to exist (Strabo loc. cit.). There 
stood also in Parium a great altar of Apollo, designed by 
Hermocreon, having a length of one stade (Strabo 487); 
and the city further possessed a famous statue of Eros 
by Praxiteles. Both of these works of art are shown on 
the coins. Little is now to be seen on the site beyond a 
fragment of a Roman aqueduct and the emplacement of 
the theatre. 

W. Leaf, Strabo on the Troad ( 1923), 80-6. G. E. D. 

PARMA, on the Via Aemilia (q.v.) south of the Padus 
(q.v.) in Cisalpine Gaul (q.v.), first recorded as a Roman 
colony (183 b.c.), which Mark Antony later sacked (43 
B.C.). Still a colonia in imperial times, it has always re- 
tained its importance, but has no ancient remains. E. T, S. 

PARMENIDES of Elea is said to have been about 65 
years old in 450 B.C. (PI. Prm. 127 b) and to have given 
his city laws (Spcusippus fr. 1). His didactic poem in 
prosaic but trenchant hexameters survives in large frag- 
ments. It opens with an allegory describing his chariot- 
journey through the gate leading from night to daylight, 
where he is welcomed by a goddess whose address forms 
the remainder of the poem. 

Only three methods in philosophy (oSoi Si£ijffio?) are 
conceivable, viz. (to assume) that (the reality to be 
studied) necessarily is or that it necessarily is not or that 
it both is and is not, comes to be and perishes, changes 


and moves. The last two methods arc excluded by the 
argument that only what is and cannot not be can be 
known. The goddess therefore proceeds to a summary 
deduction of the characteristics of what is; given that it 
necessarily is whatever it is, it must be ungenerated and 
imperishable, indivisible, self-identical, unique, motion- 
less, determinate, perfect, and in perfect equilibrium like 
a solid sphere. It follows that the many things of which 
mortals speak as being and not being, etc. (i.e. as having 
a contingent and relative being), exist only in name. 

In the remaining and longest part of the poem (of 
which little remains) the goddess expounds ‘mortal 
beliefs in which there is no true faith 1 . The cosmology 
and physics of this section are presented not as a ‘way’, 
i.e. as matter of knowledge, but as the most useful analysis 
of human experience. Expressly rejecting Ionian physical 
monism Parmenides derives the relativity of the sensible 
world from its ultimate constitution out of two opposite 
forms (fioptfrai). Light and Dark, which themselves have 
only a nominal existence. Its speciousness he derives 
from the possession by each ‘form’ of characteristics as 
near as possible to those of the one reality. 

Parmenides is the first philosopher to consider the 
intrinsic meaning of the term ‘to be* and to assert that 
what can be known must ‘be’ and that nothing else can 
'be'. His account of the three ways is the earliest discus- 
sion of philosophical method ; his rejection of the third 
way, the earliest formulation of the Law of Contradiction ; 
his notion of a proposition (cos e<mv) as a way to be fol- 
lowed, the establishment of the method of demonstrative 
proof in philosophy; his distinction of the object and 
method of knowledge (vovs) from those of belief (Sofa), 
the separation of philosophy from science. 

Dick, Parmenides Lehrgedicht (iHy7), PPF 48-71: Vnrsnkr 11 
i. 217 46; Burnet, EUR ihy ff. ; K. Ueinli&ult, Parmenides und 
die C/'eschichte der gnechischen Philosophic ( 1014) , G. Calogcro, Studi 
sail' elealismo (iyjz); W J. Vcrdemus, Parmenides ( 1 y4*) , W jaeger, 
The Theology of the Early Greek Philosophers (iy47). By ff . G F L. 
Owen, (JQ iy6o. 84 ff , j. M.mslcld, Du iijjenharung des Parmenides 
und die menschliche Welt ( 1 y&4) , L. Tamil, Parmetr jes(u)hs) , Guthrie, 
Ihst. Gk. Phil. 11. 1 ff. A. II. t:. 

PARMENION (r. 400-330 b.c.), son of Philotas, a 
Macedonian noble, became the best general of Philip II, 
though few details are known of his activities at this 
time. lie accompanied Alexander to Asia as second-in- 
command of the army, and besides holding independent 
commands was present at all the great engagements of 
the first three years; at Issus and Gaugamcla he com- 
manded the left (defensive) wing. He was left at Ecbatana 
to guard the Persian treasure and the lengthening com- 
munications when Alexander himself moved east (330); 
but the trial and execution for treason of his son Philotas 
made him an obvious danger to Alexander, who promptly 
had him murdered. 

Purmcnion was certainly no accomplice to the alleged 
treason of Philotas. But he was not in sympathy with 
Alexander’s bold ideas for the eonquest (still less the 
government) of the Persian Empire: he represented the 
older school among the Macedonian officers (‘Philip’s 
men’), in contrast to Alexander and his intimates. lie 
was certainly a good general, but the view (Beloch, (Jr. 
Gesch .* iv. 2, 290 fT.) that his was the brain directing 
Alexander’s victories is fantastic. 

Aman, Anabasis, bka. 1—3, Bcrve, Alexanderreich, no. 60ft. 

G. T. G. 

PARMENISCUS, pupil of Aristarchus and defender 
of his texts against Crates of Mnllos, wrote Ilpos Kpar-qra , 
Ihpi dvaXoyias (recognizing eight noun declensions), and 
some commentaries. 

PARMENO, of Byzantium, author of Iambi , i.e. choli- 
ambi. The fragments exhibit Parmeno as a realist with a 
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turn for moralizing. He was probably contemporary with 
Phoenix of Colophon, i.c. first half of third century B.c. 

Tfxis Diehl, Anth. Lyr. Grate. iii 1 . 136-7, Powell Coll. Alex. 
237~ H; A. D. Knox, Herodes , Cereuias, and the Greek Chohambic 
Poets (1 -oeb, 1929), 272-3 

Gkneiial Li 1 llh a'j uhj:. G. A. Gerhard , Phutmx von Kulophon ( 1 qoq), 
an If. E. A. 11 . 

PARNASSUS, outlying spur of the Pindus range, 
running south-east and rising to 8,200 feet. It separates 
the Cephissus valley from that of Amphissa and runs 
into the Corinthian Gulf at Cape Opus. Its limestone 
mass is mostly barren, but its lower slopes arc well 
watered; they carry the Phocian towns on its eastern 
flank and the plain of Crisa with the high valley of Delphi 
on the south. The best ascent is from Daulis; the passes, 
which cross its spurs, run from Cytinium to Amphissa 
and from Daulis to Delphi via the oxiorij 0809, where the 
latter is joined by the route fioin Lebadea. A sacred 
mountain especially to the Dorians. N CJ. L. H. 

PARODY, GREEK (napajhla). A cartoon exaggerates 
a prominent feature of the subject and presents him 
in incongruous dress and surroundings. Parody uses the 
Bame means, exaggeration and incongruity, either together 
or singly. Much ancient and modern parody contents 
itself with describing trivial things in the language of high 
poetry. The subtler task of bringing into bolder relief, 
by exaggeration, the salient features of an individual’s 
style was seldom attempted by the Greeks. Aristophanes 
achieves it brilliantly 111 the Glyke song in the Frogs 
(1331-63), with a bathetic subject (the stolen cock) to add 
to the fun; and Plato’s parodies, unaided by bathos, are 
perhaps as near to their originals as Max Becrbohm’s 
Meredith in Seven Men. Aristotle (Poet. i448‘ , i2) 
mentions Hegemon as o rn«r rrapunSia*? it on) a ns nputTus, 
but Athenacus (15. 699 a) says, more precisely, that he 
was the first to enter TO vs Ou/tcAocoiif uyrih'a? and win 
contests at Athens for pmodv. (For similar contests cf. 
an Kretrian inscription of r. 400 u.c., 'E(f>i)ptpi<; Apx aio- 
XnyiKTj 1902, 98 IT.). Athenacus (15. 698 b), following 
Polemon, regards liipponax as the real inventor of 
the genre, and quotes from him four burlesque hexa- 
meteis on a parasite. In the same vein are some of 
Simonides’ iambics on women (fr. 7. 83-93). But wc 
can go further back than any of these poets. The 
Margites, generally attributed to llomer in antiquity, 
was known to Archilochus (8th— 7th c. u.c.). It described 
the adventures of a Simple Simon, and had iambics 
mixed up with its hexameters. Virtually nothing of it or 
of the Cercopes remains. The extant Batrachomyomachta 
( Battle of the Frogs and Mice), written perhaps during the 
Persian Wars, is a mildly amusing piece. Athena, im- 
partially detesting the mice who gnaw holes in her 
Pcplus and the frogs who keep her awake in the small 
hours (178—96), is entertaining, and the dying mouse 
(65-8 t) rather pathetic as well. The tradition of Homeric 
parody runs through comedy from Cratinus to Diphilus, 
the gastronomists (Matron, Archestratus, etc.), and the 
Sillographers (see timon 2). 

2. Epicharmus’ mythological burlesques must have 
contained much parody, but little of it survives (frs. 
42-3. 10-iT, 229). In Old Attic Comedy Ilermippus 
seems to have been fond of parody and in Middle Comedy 
Kuhuhis had a flair for it. Fr. 10 (a Eunpidean epilogue) 
is excellent; in fr. 64 even the well-worn theme of the 
'Lady of Copais in her rohe of beet’ amuses; and there 
is freshness in fr. 75. Pnrody survives sporadically in 
Diphilus and Menander (Diph. frs. 30, 126; Men. 
Pk. 349 flf., Sam. 110 f., 329); but by this time the poet 
sometimes has to warn his audience that he is parodying. 

3. In Aristophanes the rise and fall of style is almost 
as persistent as in Wodehouse. Noble and ignoble words 


rub shoulders, 'guts and glory* at Fq. 200, 'poniards and 
piles’ at Vesp. 1119. Lys. 715 descends precipitately to 
Rabelaisian frankness, set oft (as often in Ar., cf. Fq. 
1242) by the smoothest of tragic rhythm. Mncsilodius- 
Pulamedes, writing his letter ( Thesm . 781), moment- 
arily forgets the dignity bf his role and curses 'that 
rotten rho’. Often comic tails are appended to well- 
known passages. Ran. 931 'Oft in the stilly night, ere 
slumber's chain has bound me, 1 lie wondering what on 
earth a brown horse-cock is’. Eq. 1250-2 the farewell of 
Cleon- Alcestis. The apostrophe to the soul (Eur. Med. 
1057) takes unexpected turnings ( Ach . 450 IT., Fq. 
1194, Vesp. 756). In other passages the contrast is given 
by two characters talking in contrasted styles, as 111 the 
dialogue between Lamachus and Dicacopolis at the end 
of the Acharrnans. In this vein nothing can beat Thesm. 
808: ‘Why live I still?’ — 'The crows don’t know their 
job.' 

4. Sometimes, again, the pnrody is concerned, not 
with poetical or tragic style in general, but with some 
particular feature of tragedy (a prologue, a messenger’s 
speech, a recognition scene), or of religious, political, 
or forensic procedure (Eq. 1316-34, Vesp. 892 1008, 
Ran. 738-55, and passages in Thesm. 332-432, Keel. 
151—65). Then there are parodies of situation, Odysseus 
under the ram’s belly (Vesp. 177 ft.), Bcllerophon 
mounted on Pegasus (Pax 76 ft.), Palamedes, Helen, and 
Andromeda (Thesm. 769-1135), which give us an idea 
of what a mythological burlesque was like (see COMEDY, 
OLD, § 5 and PHLYAkes). 

5. Aristophanes also parodies the styles of particular 
authors, especially Euripides. The tragedian’s supposed 
passion for enigmatical epigram is satirized at Ach. 397, 
Thesm. 5-8, Ran. 1443-4. In ft 1L ‘ Glyke song (Ran. 
1331-63) the points are (over and above metrical and 
musical considerations which are hard to assess) certain 
idiosyncrasies of diction, such as opifiva and compounds 
in -</xnjs (cf. Ach. 460, Vesp. 1484, Thesm. 881, 1075 
tcXyOpa x^XarrOo), e£uiirios t oxXijpos), incessant repetitions 
of words (often parodied elsewhere), and the ‘wings of 
a dove’ motif (1352); in the cento (1309-22), excessive 
affection for the polyschematist dimeter (see metre, 
creek, in. 12), a licentious anapaest (1322), the use of 
mclisma (1314), nnd perhaps the constant references to 
animal life. In other places Aristophanes takes off the 
jargon of philosophical and other cliques (see CQ 1927, 
1 13-21, and cf. Damoxenus fr. 2). But many of Aristo- 
phanes’ poetic flights (cf. Nub. 1005-8, Ran. 154-7) 
cannot justly be described as parodistic. They are gay, 
enchanting lyrics, light as air, which he wrote to delight 
himself and us. Such parody as they contain consists 
in the lightest touches, and we are seldom brought down 
to earth with a bump. Of such a kind are Fq. 551-64, 
581-94, Nub . 563-74, 595-606 (where the Socratic- 
Euripidean deity AiOi)p is possibly meant to sound out of 
place among the Olympians), and many lyrics in the 
Birds. There is gentle irony in the beauty with which 
the frogs invest their surroundings (Ran. 209-69), but the 
beauty matters more than the irony. At the same time, 
the style absorbs a word like KpanraXoKWfios without 
incongruity. Aristophanes resembled Shakespenre more 
than any Greek tragedian in his power to bring home- 
liness within the compass of beautiful or passionately 
serious verse (e.g. Lys. 1122-61). 

6. Plato’s parodies are often on a much larger scale 
than those of the comic poets, and he shows great subtlety 
and judgement in sustaining the character of the originals 
without lapsing into absurdity. Agathon’s speech in the 
Symposium (1946-70) is a notable example; it is de- 
scribed ns being in the style of Gorgias (198 e), and we can 
compare it with what survives of Gorgias* work. The 
epideictic speech of Protagoras in Prt. 320 c -8 d is 
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obviously parody, but our limited acquaintance with 
Protagoras’ own work makes assessment of its success 
difficult. Hryximachus' speech (Symp. 185 e-8 e) parodies 
the grandiloquent generalizations of a type of quasi- 
scientific literature current in the age of the sophists. The 
first part of the funeral speech in the Mcncxenus is certainly 
parody, but the point (and purpose) of transition from 
the humorous to the serious in that speech remains an 
enigma. Whether Phaedrus 230 e-4 e, purporting to be 
an epideictic speech by Lysias, is parody or quotation is 
disputed. Shorter passages of parody in Plato are some- 
times identifiable, e.g. Prt. 337 a-c, which we can see to 
be a skit on Prodicus; some may possibly be quotation, 
e.g. (irg. 448 c (Polus); others, again, suggest parody, 
but we cannot be sure of the original, e.g. Kesp. 452 d. 

7. Lucian's parodies are not on the level of Aristo- 
phanes, but his rollicking humour is irresistible. In the 
Twiun (0) Zeus' thunderbolt has gone for tepairs; he 
hurled it at Anaxagoras, but nnssed, and it hit a temple 
instead. The Prometheus has a good lawcourt speech 
(7 — 1 y). There are some clever touches in the Deorum 
Dialogi : 1. 2 Zeus’ ignorance of Caucasian geography; 
5. 4 Hephaestus, the giubby waiter; q. 1 Zeus bears 
children all over his body; 10. 2 the Sun-god, ordered to 
arrange a Nv£ Maicpti, grumbles that 'there weren’t goings 
on like this in old Kronos" time; day was day then, and 
night night’. West of all is 20, the Judgement of Pans; 
Zeus is a benign father, Hermes a charming guide, and 
the three goddesses admirably catty to each other. 
TpaytoftiU has some amusing passages; TpayiuboTrobdypa 
and 'SJkuitovs are pretty dull. 

H. Tttuber, De usu parodtae apud Anstophanrm (Pro^r. iB4g); 
W. II S. llakhiiyicn. be putndta in comoedm Anstophams (1877); 
A T. Murray. On parody and parcitragoidta in Aristophanes (Beilin, 
iHyi), P. Rau, Parulragodia (Munich, IQG7). J. L). I)., K. J. D. 

PARODY, LATIN. The two types of literary parody — 
(«) pastiche, which caricatures the manner of an original 
without adherence to its actual words, and (6) parody 
proper, in which an original, usually well known, is dis- 
torted, with the minimum of verhal or literal change, 
to convey a new sense, often incongruous with the form 
— are both found in Latin, mostly in verse. Examples of 

(a) occur sporadically in cornedv, when the grandiose 
language of tragedy is burlesqued. This type is sometimes 
used as a vehicle of literary criticism; so some lines of 
Lucilius parody the solemnity of Ennius and the tragic 
bombast of Pacuvius. Some parts of the poem on the 
Civil War recited, as a model for epic, by Eumolpus in 
the Satyricou of Petronius (119-24) read like a pastiche 
on I >u can. 

The only extant example of sustained parody of type 

(b) is the tenth poem of the Cataleptoti ( see appendix 
vergiliana) m which poem 4 of Catullus, addressed to a 
yacht, is turned, with remarkable dexterity, into an 
address to a parvenu magistrate. The Antibucolica of 
Numitorius seem to have been parodies of the 1st and 
3rd Eclogues of Virgil, but only the opening lines are 
preserved by Donatos; in these the point of the parody 
turns on alleged liberties taken with language by Virgil. 

C. j. F. 

PAROEMIOGRAPHERS. The Proverb (napoi^i'a), 
or concise saying in common and recognized use, often 
summarizing experience or embodying practical wisdom, 
is a constant feature in Greek literature, both prose and 
verse, from Homer onwards. It not only provided an 
ingredient calculated to please the ordinary hearer, but 
contributed not a little to the formulation of moral 
philosophy. It might be in prose or metrical form, and 
gave its name to the Paroemiac ( see mutkr, GREEK, II (7)). 
Many quotations from literature, and especially from 
poetry, enjoyed an independent life as proverbs or 


gnomes. Paroemiography, or the making of collections of 
proverbs for specific purposes, may be said to have begun 
with Aristotle in a work entitled I/apot/xiat (Diog. Laert. 
5. 26) ; he was followed in this by his pupil, the Peripatetic 
Cleurchus of Soli, and later by the Stoic Chrysippus; 
Theophrastus also wrote I 7 tpi ttu poipuatv. So far such 
collections were made for the purposes of philosophy. 
In the Alexandrian age collections for literary purposes 
began to be made by such writers as the antiquarian 
Demon (fhpl napoifiKov , of which a fragment has been 
recovered); Aristophanes of Byzantium, who made prose 
and metrical collections; Didymus (thirteen books); and 
Lucilius of Tarrha (in Crete). The later sophistic move- 
ment led to a great demand for the proverb as an orna- 
ment of style, as may be seen, for example, in the works 
of Lucian (W. Schmid, Atticismus i. 411) and Lihanius. 
The origins of the existing Corpus Paroemiographnrum 
go hack to Zenobius, a sophist ot the time of Hadrian; 
he made an Epitome in three books of the collections of 
Didymus and Lucilius Tarrhaeus ( Suda , ZrjvofhoK), 
obliterating their book-divisions in the process; they 
appear to have been already arranged according to 
literary genres. The Corpus in its original form, as 
constituted in the early Middle Ages, consisted of (1) the 
work of Zenobius, arranged alphabetically lor scholastic 
purposes; (11) a collection of Proverbs of Plutarch used by 
the Alexandrians, probably deriving from Seleucus of 
Alexandria (Suda, ZtA cuicoy); and (lii) an alphabetical 
list of Popular Proverbs, derived from the same sources 
as Zenobius, ascribed to the lexicographer Diogeuianus 
(time of Hadrian), but probably the work of an anony- 
mous writer. A new critical edition of the Corpus is much 
needed. From these were formed later the collections of 
Gregory of Cyprus (13th c.), Macarius (14th c.), and 
Apostolius (15th c.). There exist a number of smaller 
medieval collections of proverbs, published and unpub- 
lished, mostly prepared by and for teachers of rhetoric. 
Some contain proverbs not 111 the Corpiv 

linn ions. T CJaisloid (iHiO), K v. I putsch anu F. G\ Schncide- 
win (1H30). 

('RirnISM. O C’ruMUS rind T- Cohn, Plnlol . Suppl fi (iHgi-j) 
(smirrrs and MS tiadifion), O Crusius, Analecta enttea ad Paroem. 
gr, ( 1 KR 1 ) ; Paronmographu a, Sitz. Munch. Ak. lyio , K Knppret-ht, 
i'll' xvin (1 04uh 1735 It- W. M. !£.; U. 13 . 

PAROS, the second largest of the Cyclades, a centre of 
Aegean trade, and famous for its marble. Eaily in the 
seventh century the Parians colonized Thasos. In 490 the 
island furnished a trireme to the Persians under Datis, 
for which the Athenian Miltiades later besieged the town 
without success. In 480 the Parians played a double 
game, and after the battle of Salamis were compelled by 
Thenustocles to pay an indemnity. Paros was a member 
of the Delian League, also of the second Athenian League, 
but later revolted, and lost importance before the estab- 
lishment of Macedonian authority. Here was found the 
Marmor Fanum (q-v.). The Dcliun sanctuary and a 
heroon of Archilochus have been excavated. 

P"K, (JL iv C V (c); IG xn. 5; Rubensohn, Ath. Milt iqoo-2; 
iyi7; Das J)elum von Paros (iy hi). W. A. L. 

PARRHASIUS, painter, son and pupil of Evenor of 
Ephesus, later Athenian. Pliny dates Evenor 420 h.c. 
and Parrhasius 397 (with Zeuxis, q.v.); but he made 
designs for Mys’ reliefs on the shield of the Athena 
Promaehus (before 450). He was arrogant and wore a 
purple cloak and a gold wreath. He painted a ‘rose led' 
Theseus (i.e. in the rich style ; Pliny ( HN 3 5 . 67) attributes 
'elegantiam capilli, uenustatem oris’ to him), Demos, 
‘Healing of Telephus’, Philoctetes, ‘Feigned madness of 
Odysseus’. Such pictures displayed the details of ex- 
pression, ‘argutias uoltus’, which he discusses with Socrates 
in the Memorabilia of Xenophon. He wrote on painting. He 
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was famed for subtlety of outline (cf. white lccythi, e.g. 
Pfuhl, figs. 543 . 552; Ruinpf, pi. 37, 3 and 5); therefore 
perhaps did not use shading (contrast Apollodorus, 
q.v. 1). His gods and heroes became types for later artists; 
his drawings on parchment and wood were used by 
craftsmen (probably metal workers) in Pliny’s time. 

Overbrck, 617. 1130, 1640. 1680, 1692-730; A. Kumtif, AJAreh. 
I 055 i 1 1 .; Mater et u. Zeuhn. 115. T. U. L. W. 

PARRICIDIUM. The word partadas (whose original 
meaning is much disputed) first occurs m a law attributed 
to Numa (Eestus, s.v. ‘Parricidium’) m which it denotes 
the intentional — dolo sciens — murderer of a tree man. 
It was one of the earliest crimes, being placed in the time 
of the XII Tables in the jurisdiction of special quaestores 
pamcidn. In later terminology parricidium meant the 
murder of near relations (e.g. in the Lex Pompcia de 
parricidiis , c. 70 li.c.); it retains this meaning in classical 
texts and in Justinian's codification, which defines 
precisely for this purpose the circle of persons considered 
os near relations (Dig. 48. 9). A wider general sense was 
given to the term homtcuiium (larely used in earlier texts, 
but more frequent in the legislation of the later Empire). 
In ancient tunes the parricide was di owned in the sea, 
tied up in a sack {culleus). In the later legislation the 
penalty was differentiated according to the gravity of the 
act, but the death-penalty remained the normal sanction. 

A. P.igluiro, Studi in nnote di I . ('astigluwt n (1960), 669 fT ; W. 
Kunkel, t hitersuchungen zur Entuuklung J row Kttrnirialverfulirm 

(iO«»- > f J7 H. A 11.; H N. 

PARTHENIUS of Niraca (ist c. n.r.), Greek poet 
taken prisoner by the Romans during the Third Milhn- 
dalic War, was sent to Italy (73 n.r.), where he was freed. 
He exerted cnnsidc table influence on the portae novi, and, 
according to Macrolmis, Sat. v. 57, was Virgil’s teacher 
in Naples. It has been said that he acted as 'the prophet 
of the Calhmachean school’ in Rome. lie was highly 
esteemed in antiquity for his poetrv, mostly elegiac (in 
Auth. Pal. 11. 130 he is placed by Polhanus alongside 
Callimachus), of which only a few fragments remain. 
Extant is a collection of prose outlines of love-stories 
('EftaniKu iraf) qfiuTu) culled from Greek poets, antiquar- 
ians, and historians. Such skeleton love-stories, which 
were intended for elaboration into elegies by Cornelius 
Gallus, the Roman poet, might be described as miniature 
novels, and are of notable importance for the study of the 
Greek novel* their relationship with the genre in question, 
already seen by Rohde, has been brought into focus hy 
Lavagnini and Giangrande. Whereas Parthenius’ style 
was impeccable in his poetic production, he did not 
eschew occasional colloquialisms in the prose of his 

’ EfHoriKa TTf\6r)fj,uTa. 

TlXT. Miirtim, Mvthographi Grneci ii. 1 (Teubncr, 1902); S. 
Caselc c, with English Translntion (Goeb 1916, several irpnnts). 

CommI’N TAI lY. A Memckc, Analecta Alexandrian (lh-ilin, 1H43; 
repr Ihkleshcim, ig(is), 255 ft- (still fundamental lor fiagmcntH). 

(Jiuru ism Chust- Schmid- Stahlm 11 i*\ 322 IT , A. 1 -csky, Gesch. 
d gneih. Lt tt 1 (1963), RoH (important for recent discoveries ol IraR- 
mrnts), K Rohde, }hr gnech. Roman* (1960). 121 ft , ft Lnvugnim, 
Studi sul romunzo grew (igso), 21 ft ; G. Giangrande, Eranos 1962, 
148 ft’ ; R. Mavcr-( i’sclirpy, Parthenius Ntc. quale in fabulutum 
amutartarum brcvtario duendx genus secutus sit (Di*ss. Heidelberg, 
: R. Rnt^enstcin, 'Zur Spnichc der latcinischcn Krutik’ ( Sb . 
d. Hcidelb. Akad. d. ll'iu., Philol.-hist. Kt. 1912): still valuable. 

G. G. 

PARTHENON. The Parthenon was the temple of 
Athena Parthcnos (Maiden) built on the highest part of 
the Acropolis at Athens south of the archaic temple (see 
Athens, topography). It was begun in 447 u.c. ; the 
temple and cult statue were dedicated in 438, but work 
continued, notably on the pedimental sculptures, until 
432. A temple had been begun on the site before the 


Persian invasion of 480 b.c., and with modifications its 
foundations were used for the present building. The 
architect was Ictinus (q.v.) ussisted hy Callicrates (q.v. 1) 
and possibly one Carpion; but the temple formed the 
principal element of the great Peru. lean scheme over 
which the sculptor Phidias (q.v.) had general direction, 
and the architectural design was affected by the desire to 
house the great culL statue and exhibit the subordinate 
sculpture to the best advantage. In the Parthenon the 
Doric Order (see akciii’IECTUhe) is seen at its most perfect 
in proportions and 111 refined details, though there are 
some unusual features. The material is fine marble 
brought at great expense from the quarries of Mt. 
Pentclicus a few miles north-east of Athens, as in most 
of the finest Athenian buildings of the Pcnclean period. 
The temple measures about 228 by 101 feet on the top 
step, lt has eight columns instead of the more usunl six 
at the ends, and seventeen on the sides. The inner struc- 
ture has a porch of six columns at each end. The laiger 
eastern room had a two-tiered inner colonnade running 
not only along the sides hut round the western end, be- 
hind the great cult statue. The smaller western room 
opened ofi the hack porch, and had its roof supported by 
four Ionic columns; it served as a treasury. 

The sculpture was more elaborate, mure unified in 
themes, and more relevant to the cult than in most 
temples. What part Phidias played, besides making the 
gold and ivory cult statue of the Paithenos, is not clearly 
defined Hut one can see a mastei rnind at work, and it is 
reasonable to assume that it was that of Phidias. The 
metopes must have been made first, and then the frieze. 
The pediments were the latest addition. They showed, in 
the cast, Athena newly sprung from the head of Zeus, 
and 111 the west, the contest of Poseidon and Athena for 
the land of Attica. The figures arc carved in the round. 
The metopes, in high relief, showed the usual mythical 
combats; on the south side, best preserved, Lapiths and 
Centauis, on the east, Gods and Giants, on the west, 
probably, Greeks and Amazons, on the north — less 
certainly, since tins side is very badly preserved — Trojan 
scenes. Some of these themes were echoed in the minor 
decoration of the cult statue. The frieze, in low relief, 
running high around the cella wall within the colon- 
nade, is unique in showing a contemporary Athenian 
scene (unless it is some legendary counterpart), the pro- 
cession at the great festival of the Panathenaea. 

The Athenians employed their artistic and financial 
resources to the full in the Parthenon, and made it a 
symbol of their piety and strength. 

The temple was subsequently converted into a church, 
of the Virgin, and then a mosque, lt remained almost 
intact, though much defaced, until 1687, when a Turkish 
powder-magazine in it was exploded by the besieging 
Venetians. Lord Elgin bought and removed to London 
much of the sculpture in 1801-12. The outer colonnades 
have been rebuilt in modern times. 

A. Mi clinch*?, Der Parthenon ( 1871); G. I 1 Stevens, 'The Settingo/ 
the Pcnclean Parthenon. Hesperia, Suppl 111, 1940, W. II. Dnismotir, 
Architecture of Anaent Gnece (igso), 140 f-, I SO ft , hihliogiaphy 
348; C J Henngton, Athena Parthenon and Athena Polias (lor the 
rulta) (19SS) , 1 ‘ F Corbett, The Sculpture of the Parthenon (1 959); 
F. Unmirnei , lhe Skulpturen der Parthenan-Giebcl (19113), Du- lilet- 
operi dts Parthenon (1067), Parthcnos and Parthenon, Supplement to 
Greece and Rome 1963 (articles on building, sculpture, cult, eh ; 
bibliography ol sculpture, 58 ft ). R. E W. 

PARTHENOPAEUS (/7ap0ci'o7mto<?), in mythology, 
one of the Seven against Thebes (cf. adviastus). In 
earlier tradition, he is a brother of Adrastus and an 
Argive; in later, an Arcadian, son of Atalanta (q.v.). 
Sec Wilamowitz-MoellendorfT, Aischylos-Interpretationen 
(1914), 100 f., with schol. on Acsch. Sept. 547, Soph. OC 
1320, Eur. Phoen. 150 (Antimachus, fr. 17 Wyss). 

H. J. R. 
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PARTHIA has recently assumed an increasingly impor- 
tant place in the story of Asia. The people whom Greeks 
and Romans called Parthians were traditionally Parni, 
members of the semi-nomad Dahae Confederacy north of 
Hyrcama. Their Greek name is derived from the Seleucid 
satrapy called Parthia ( Parthava ), which they occupied, 
traditionally in 247 b.c., the year with which the Parthian 
('Arsacid’) era begins; later they ruled from the Euphrates 
to the Indus, with Bcbatana as their capitnl. They were 
never more than a land-owning military aristocracy. 
The king was feudal superior of his nobles, including 
the seven great Pahlavi families who were almost kings 
in their territories, Seistan, Atropotenc, etc. There were 
other vassal kingdoms, but Parthia never assimilated 
Persis (from which emerged a new dynasty, the Sassanids 
(q.v.), who were to overthrow her early in the third 
century a.d.), while before the Christian era the Surens 
(q.v.) in Seistan became independent and gradually 
created an Indo-Parthian kingdom. 

The Parthians spoke Parthian Pahlavi, a north- Iranian 
dialect akin to Sogdian; they adopted popular Iranian 
Mazdaism, hut tolerated every other religion. They were 
an easy-going race, fond of hunting, superb horsemen. 
Their cultural role was largely diffusionist, less creative 
than syncretistic. They assimilated and began the process 
of transforming their Seleucid heritage. They utilized 
Greek science, Greek secretaries, Greek methods of 
administration and Court titles, wrote on parchment, 
and had Greeks on their Council; they even flirted with 
Greek king-worship, and Seleuccia struck their coins for 
them with Seleucid dating instead of their own Arsacid 
era. But their architecture reveals important innovations 
and they developed a ‘Parthian’ style in their art, which 
was gradually to merge with the art of the regions on the 
Parthian periphery as political control weukened at the 
centre, in warfare they were original and competent: 
before Carrhae they discarded Greek notions and em- 
ployed cavalry only; the nobility fought as cataphracts, 
mailed knights with enormous spears, and their retainers 
as horse-archers, and they bred the Nesean horses into 
magnificent chargers for the cataphracts. Their Greek 
cities had perhaps no less autonomy than under the 
Seleucids, and there was an outburst of Greek literature 
in the East; but their Philhellenism was a veneer and they 
suffered from their inferiority to Rome in political co- 
hesion, diplomatic initiative, and military power. 

A change came in a.d. 10 when a collateral hranch 
from Atropatene replaced the old Arsacid line. There 
was an Iranian reaction against the former Philhellenism; 
Mazdaism was emphasized; Seleuccia revolted for seven 
years, whereupon the capital was shifted to Ctesiphon and 
subsequently Vologasia was founded (near Seleuccia), 
in an attempt to divert from Scleuceia the increasingly 
important trade between China, India, and Syria ; Parthia 
realized her lucrative position as middleman and exploited 
overland communication between East and West. The 
influence of ‘Parthian’ art — a revived Iranian art of 
many branches, which absorbed both Mesopotamian 
and Greek elements — spread far and is historically 
interesting. 

N. C. Debevoiae, A Political History of Parthia (U.S.A. 193R); 
K.-H. Ziegler, Die Rcziehungen zunschen Ram und dem Partherretch 
(1964); J. Wolaki, Aufbau und Entuncklung des parlhischen Staates 
in Neue Rritrdge zut Geschichte der Alten Welt I (1Q64), 379 fl ; 
R. Ghirsliman, Iran, Parthians and Sassamans (iy6z); M. A, R. 
Col I edge, The Parthians (1967). See also ahsacidr (where the kings 
arc hated). W. W. T.; E. W. G. 

PASION (d. 370 n.c.) was the wealthiest banker and 
manufacturer of his time in Athens. He began his career 
as a slave with a banking firm, becoming a freedman and 
later an Athenian citizen. We learn much of his business 
activity from speeches of Demosthenes and the Trope - 


siticus of Isocrates. The revenue derived from his bank 
and a shield workshop amounted to 120— 6ominae after his 
death, the bank alone bringing in 100 minae. He left 
real estate of 20 and a capital of almost 40 talents. 

J. C. A. M. Ilongennar, Isocrates’ Trapeziticus (1933), 45 ff ; 
M. 1 . Finley, Land and Credit in Ancient Athens (1951 ), index, s.v.; 
Michell, Econam. Anc. Gr. index; II. Schucler, PW, a.v. ' Paiuon 
UV with earlier bibliography. F. M. H. 

PASITELES, Greek sculptor, born in a Greek city of 
south Italy, became a Roman citizen in 90/89 u.c. (Pliny 
36. 40). He was a contemporary of Pompey (106-48 ji.c. : 
Pliny 33. 30, 156). He made an ivory statue of Jupiter 
for the temple of Metellus (‘Jovem fecit ehoreum in 
Metelli aede’), us well as other statues of which the names 
have not been transmitted (Pliny 36. 40). lie also wrote 
a book in five volumes on 'the famous works throughout 
the world’. According to Varro, quoted by Pliny (35. 
156), Pasiteles 'never executed any work without first 
making a model of it’, ‘qui . . . nihil unquam fecit ante- 
quarn finxit*. Though no work of Pasiteles has survived, 
a statue of a youth in the Alhani Collection in Rome bears 
the signature \Stephanus, pupil of Pasiteles, made it’. It 
was evidently copied from an earlier work, for the style 
is that of c. 460 h.c., and replicas exist. 

From these various records it may be surmised that 
Pasiteles was one of the sculptors who played a prominent 
part in the invention of exact copying by the use of casts 
and the pointing machine, which was introduced at this 
very period (cf. Furtwangler, Statuenkopieen im Alter- 
thum ( 1 896), 20 f. ; Richter, Three Critical Periods in Greek 
Sculpture (1951), 44), and soon became widespread (cf. 
Lucian, Iupp. Trag. 33). That, however, Pasiteles also 
studied from nature is indicated by Pliny’s anecdote that 
while sketching a lion he was almost killed by a panther. 

G. M. A. K. 

PASSENNUS PAULUS, a contemporary eques whom 
the Younger Pliny (/?/>. 6. 15) praises for ins elcgi as being, 
like his actual descent, Propertian. 

PASSIENUS (d. 9 b.c.), Augustan orator, a distin- 
guished representative of the old style (Sen. Contruv. 3 
pr. 14, 10 pr. 1 1). 

PASTORAL (or BUCOLIC) POETRY, GREEK 

(Pouko Xiko). Ancient authorities (e.g. Proleg. scholl. ad 
Theoc . ; Diomcdes, 486 K. ; Probus in Verg. Eel. 2. 8 K.; 
Servius, praef. in Eel.), who derive Bucolic from religious 
ritual, deserve little credence. Modern theories of the 
same sort (R. Reitzenstein, Epigramm und Skolion (1893), 
193 ff.) arc equally unconvincing. Pastoral song, ac- 
companied by the flute, doubtless existed in all Greelf 
lands from an early date (cf. 11 . 18. 525-6), and especially 
(Diod. Sic. 4. 84) in Sicily, the home of Daphms, the 
bucolic hero. This popular origin accounts for certain 
features, e.g. singing-match, refrain, strophic arrange- 
ment, which are found in later bucolic. But the inter- 
mediate steps are obscure. Aelian ( Vll 10. 18) makes 
Stesichorus the founder of bucolic, but probably Stcsi- 
chorus merely described Daphnis’ unhappy love and 
death. Athenaeus (14. 619 a, b) regards a Sicilian herd, 
Diomus, as the founder and says that Epicharmu9 (fr. 
105 K.) mentioned him in two plays. Diomu9 is probably 
mythical, like Daphnis, but Epicharmus perhaps drama- 
tized bucolic themes, and some of Sophron’s Mimes 
dealt with the life of rustics and fishermen. In Greece 
itself legend (Hermesianax, frs. 2, 3) connects Daphnis 
and Menalcas, another bucolic figure, with Boeotia and 
Euboea, and the dimeter ( fiaKpai Spue;, cu MevaAxa), 
repeated by the despairing Eriphanis in Bearch of Menal- 
cas, is assigned by Athenaeus (14. 619 d) to a pastoral 
song. In literature bucolic mutter was handled in satyr- 
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plays (Euripides, Cyclops — bucolic touches are even 
found in tragedy, e.g. Euripides, Elcctra 493 f.), in the 
dithyramb (Philoxenus, Cyclops), and by Peloponnesian 
epigrammatists (Anyte of Tegea, but this docs not wholly 
explain Arcadia as the later bucolic paradisc).Thc evidence 
for Philctas’ writing bucolic is disputable, but Herme- 
sianax’ treatment of bucolic themes is certain. Bucolic 
love also finds expression in the lyric of Lycophronides 
(c. 35°) ( c f- Diehl, Anth. Lyr. Grace. 2. 1, 157). What- 
ever its origins, or whatever elements were used by 
other writers, it is in the rustic idylls of Theocritus that 
we first find full-blown bucolic or pastoral poetry. In a 
'literary* form of the Doric dialect, which may be due to 
the accident of Theocritus’ Syracusan birth, and in a 
peculiar variation of the epic hexameter (elegiacs are 
found only in 8. 33—60 and speak against its Theocritean 
authorship) the poet introduces ins pastoral setting. 
This is on the whole a conventional, closed landscape — 
there nre no sweeping vistas — where water peacefully 
flows, the foliage of the trees rustles, and the effigies 
of rustic gods — Pnapus, the Nymphs, etc. — appear. 
There his rustics, cowherds, goatherds, or reapers, con- 
verse, quarrel, vie with one another in songs, relate old 
folk-tales, and strive for the favour of their fair ones; 
for the erotic element is also preponderant in this type 
of Alexandrian poetry. The herdsmen of Theocritus, 
however contrived, are not drawing-room peasants. 
They have nothing in common with the dainty shepherds 
of the rococo period. They are lusty rustics, and their 
behaviour is often quite coarse. In some of the idylls 
(1, 6, 7, 11) the idealization of bucolic life is more pro- 
nounced, whereas mothers a moie realistic tone is adopted 
(4, 5, 10). Moreover, songs that originated in urban sur- 
roundings are transferred to the rustics (3), and the poet 
even masks himself and his friends as shepherds (7) in a 
playful masquerade bucolique. It is clear that this bucolic 
world fluctuates between the contemporaiy and the 
mythical. It was the big city lile of the Alexandrian era 
which excited that longing for the tranquillity and the 
simplicity of country life we find in the bucolic idylls and 
the bucolic epigrams of the period. Their poets were the 
true precursors of the Roman runs amatores. Theocritus’ 
successors Moschus and Bion, to judge by the little of 
their work which has survived, added little to bucolic as 
such. 

The word tlSvXXioe (Idyll) is a diminutive of e?So?, 
and Pindar’s lyric odes were called tTbr;, according to 
some because the fiSos a.pp.nvias in which they were 
to be sung was written over each. Hence ef&Tj came to 
mean separate poems (cf. Suda, s.v. Ewrdbijs) and 
HbvXXia short separate poems (cp. Pliny, Ep. 4. 14. 9). 
The full description in Greek of a pastoral is eiSuAAun' 
PovkoXlkov. 

n. Knaack, 'Hukolik’ in PW iii. 998 flf • Christ-Schmid-Stflhlin 
n. 1 6 . 181 tf. ; Hi. Legranil, Elude sur TMucnte (1898), 141 IT. ; 
R J. Cholmclcy, The Idylls of Theocritus * (igig). Introduction; 
A. S F. Cuw, Theocritus (1050). Introduction and Commentary; 
(j laclimann, 'I/Armdia come paesaggio bucolico’, Main ly^a; 
J. H. Kuhn, ‘Die Thnlv&icn ThuokritB 1 , Hermes 195H; H. Snell, 
'Arkadicn. Die Emdrckung eincr pei stiffen I.nndschatt’, Dte 
lintdeckung des Geistts (1955); E. della Valle, II canto hue. in Sictlui 
f nclla Magna (irecia (1927); R. McrkelLmch, lih. Mus. 1956, 97 f.; 
J.-H. Kiihn, TJtrmes 1958, 40 f. E. A. D.; C. A. T. 

PASTORAL POETRY, LATIN. Latin Pastoral 
poetry, if viewed as extant bucolics on the Theocritean 
model, consists of Virgil’s ten eclogues, Calpurnius 
Siculus’ seven, two Einsiedcln eclogues, and four by 
Nemcstanus (qq.v.). But this is not the full reckoning. 
Other pastorals, long since lost, were written ; and pas- 
toral motifs entered into other genres, especially amatory. 
Fragments of Roman epigrnmmatists early in the first 
century u.c. who introduced pastoral colour into their 


short poems give cause for regretting their loss. Virgil 
claims to have been the first to adapt Theocritus to Latin 
(Eel. 6. 1) but bucolic themes may have been previously 
used by Latin poets who did not follow the Theocritean 
norm. 

2. The so-called Electa in Messallam ( Catalepton 9. 
13-20), unless with llubaux we date it as Neronian, 
indicates that M. Valerius Mcssalla was a pioneer in 
Greek imitations of Theocritus which the unknown 
author of the poem translated into Latin. Among four 
love-lyrics cited by Antonius Juhanus (Gcll. N A 19. 9) 
one from Porcius Licinus (‘custodes ouium . . .’) typically 
combines bucolic with erotic elements of a sort in favour 
with Roman literary circles about 90 u.c. The welcome 
by Lutatius Calulus to young Archias led to the com- 
position of similarly erotico-bucolic epigrams. If the 
two poems Dirae and Lydia could he decisively credited 
to Valerius Cato, their blends of idyll and elegy might be 
regarded as parallel to Virgil’s Eclogues. The Culex , 
Moretum , and Copa of the Appendix Vergilianu all con- 
tain pastoral ingredients, and the conclusion to be drawn 
from many pieces of evidence is that there was at Rome a 
group of bucolic poets of which Virgil was the chief but 
not the only representative. Fontnnus’ 'Naids beloved by 
Satyrs’ (Ov. Pont. 4. 16. 35) may or may not imply 
bucolic poetry. Pollio in his ‘noua carminn’ (Eel. 3. 86) 
may have affected pastoral themes and recommended 
them to Virgil (Eel. 8. 11); and the question how far 
pastoral themes appeared in the poems of Virgil’s con- 
temporaries Codrus, Helvius Cinna, Valgius Rufus, 
Vanus, Bavius, Mevius, and others is discussed by 
Hubaux (Les Themes bucolujues , 66 If.). It is likely that 
Domitius Marsus, continuing the epigrammatic tradition, 
wrote short poems at once erotic and pastoral. 

3. Among extant Latin bucolic poets Virgil reigns 
supreme in literary power and influence. Ills debt to 
Theocritus is deep (see vihgii., § 7, 2). His shepherds are 
'Arcades’ (Eel. 7. 4; 10. 31-3), but their Arcadia is 
mixed with north Italian scenery (Eel. 7. 12-13). Here is 
an Arcady whose frontiers can be infinitely extended in 
imagination : from rural surroundings an escape may be 
made at will into themes of epic dignity, although the 
Sicilian muses are still invoked (Eel. 4. 1 ; 6. 1). Or a 
break-away may be made when the poet’s own sufferings 
from land-confiscations nre transposed in the pastoral 
mode. Virgil’s realism depends not merely on his know- 
ledge of the countryside and country life, but on his 
allusions to contemporary events like the military expro- 
priation of land and to contemporary figures, political or 
poetical, like Caesar (Eel. 9. 47; but which Caesar? the 
dictator or Octavian ? see Pliny, HN 2. 22-3 (89-94)), 
Pollio, Gallus. Theocritus had given the dignity of the 
hexameter to themes from Sophron’s mimes, and Virgil’s 
pastorals were performed on the stage as mimes (Donutus 
27 ; Serv. on Eel. 6. 11). The call to sing of themes 'pnulo 
maiora’ was Virgil’s great transformation of bucolic 
poetry. Theocritus' poetry, perfect in form, had as a rule 
presented rustics busy with their loves or songs; but 
Virgil’s famous ‘Pollio’ opened up a world of enchanted 
hopes; its Age of Gold remained a locus communis for 
subsequent bucolic writers and exerted influence outside 
the bucolic field on Tibullus and Ovid. 

4. Except for the ‘Messianic’ presages of Eclogue 4 
Virgil’s bucolics turn partly on personal experience (1, 6, 
9, and 10), partly on elegiac or erotic motifs, in which 
‘omnia uincit nmor’. Propertius’ welcome to the forth- 
coming Aeneidfa. 34. 65 ff.) specially mentions the love- 
melodies of Virgii’s rustics. Their warm feeling and 
sweet cadences are suggestive now of rural peace, now 
of poetic learning. Horace (Sat. 1. 10. 44) significantly 
uses one of Virgil’s frequent epithets when he stresses 
his impressionable vivacity (‘molle atquc facetum’), 
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implying his openness to beauty around him and his 
grace of expression. 

5. In the Neronian age, Calpumius Siculus and the 
Einsicdeln eclogues (qq.v.) have an eye not only for 
shepherds but also for the times. The Alexandrian notion 
of a beneficent ruler as a saving deity (aoiT^/j, 0eo? 
im<f>ainrjs ) was familiar to Virgil, and this sotenological 
idea reappears in the Golden Age associated with the 
early part of Nero’s reign. The Virgilian and Thcocritean 
sources of Calpumius are illustrated by E. Cesureo (La 
Poesia di Calpurmo Siculo , 1931). Both influences acted 
on the pastorals by Nemesianus (q.v.); he was, besides, a 
sedulous pillager of the text of Calpumius, but he de- 
serves credit for restoring the music of the Theocritean 
refrain. 

6. Even in Christian poems on pastoral subjects by 
St. Paulinus of Nola (a.d. 353/4-431) the classic forms of 
paganism kept their vitality. In Endeleclnus* (c. a.d. 395) 
De Mortibus Bourn , where Tityrus has saved his herd from 
plague by the Sign of the Cross, the elegant asclepiads 
make an innovation, but the names Aegon and Tityrus 
and the manner of the dialogue descend from Virgil. 
The best known of such Christian pastorals, much used 
in medieval schools, was the so-called Ecloga Theoduli 
(rec. J. Osternacher, Linz, 1902) of 337 lines, probably 
of the ninth century, though that seems a late date ior-so 
elaborate a refutation of long-extinct Graeco-Roman 
paganism in an exchange of quatrains (like Eel. 7) be- 
tween the Christian virgin Alethlu and the pagan shep- 
herd Pseustis with Krfintfsis (Phronesis) as umpire. 

7. The pastoral allegory, attributed to Virgil by his 
commentators, was revived, or invented, by Dante 
Alighieri in his Eclogue I of 1319 (though its authenticity 
has been impugned: Boccaccio attributed the revival of 
pastoral allegory to Petrarch). The Latin pastorals of 
Petrarch and Boccaccio ure often obscure and harsh. 
Only later in the Renaissance proper did the Italian poets 
recall the golden sweetness of Virgil and the charms of 
Arcadia, idealized as the nostalgic ‘image of the Golden 
Age’: e.g. Johannes Baptista Spagnuolo Mantuanus 
(1448-1516), called by Erasmus ‘Chnstianus Mam’, used 
as a school-book and so quoted by Shakespeare; and 
Jacopo Sannazzaro (1458-1530) whose Arcadia was an 
antecedent of Sir Philip Sidney’s romance, The Arcadia. 
In English, Milton’s Lycidas is the most famous example 
of the genre (cf. also his Latin Damon). 

The phrase ‘ct in Arcadia ego' (spoken by Death to 
Arcadian shepherds: 'even in Arcadia there am I') is not 
classical, but appears first in ^ painting by Gucrcino of 
1623. Goethe gave it u new turn as ‘et ego in Arcadia* 
(‘I too have been in the earthly paradise’, i.e. Italy). 

The pastoral drama was the invention of Torquato 
Tasso (Anunta, i.e. Amyntas, 1581). 

For iliflerencen among VirgiPH imitators sec Cnlpumius, Einsie- 
deln Eclogue h, and NcmcsinnuH 111 Duff, Minor Lot. Poets. Cl. J. 
Ifuhmix, Le Reahsme Jam If s bucoliques de Virgile (1927); and Les 
Thames bucoliques dans la potsie latine (1930): G. Knnnclt, TJukolik’, 
PW lii. ggB IF. . H. J Rose, The Eclogues of Virgil ( 1942) ; W. Schmid, 
'Tityrus Chnstianus’, Rh. Mus. 1Q53, 101 11.: G. Boccaccio, 

Uucoltcum Carmen (16 eclogues) in Opere Latine Minon, ed. A. F. 
Massera (1928), 3 tl ; F. Pctrurchn, Rucohrum Carmen (12. eclogues), 
ed A. Avena (Padua, 190b). Editions of Mantuanus, etc., by W. P. 
Mustard (U.S.A. 191 1- ). 

For the idea of Arcudin, E. Punofsky in Essays . . . E. Cassirer 
(1936) and H. Sri id I in The Discovery of the Mind (igsi); W. L. 
Grant, Neo-Latin Pastoral (U .S.A. 1965). J. W. D.; C. G. H. 

PASTURAGE. Cattle was the main source of wealth 
of the Greek and Roman peasants from earliest times. 
1 lorses wcre reared by the wealthier owners, homed cattle 
by the less well-to-do, and small cattle by the smaller 
peasants. Selection in cattle-breeding dates back to 
archaic Greece and Italy. Stall-feeding is mentioned in 
Homer ( Od . 18. 367). The keeping of sheep for milk and 
wool dates from the earliest times. Poultry-breeding also 


flourished during the Classical and Hellenistic periods, 
and in Italy under the Republic. The horses of Thessaly, 
the cattle of Epirus, and the Milesian sheep, famous 
throughout the world, were exported to all countries 
where scientific agriculture flourished during the period 
from Alexander to Augustus. 

There was not enough natural pasturage for all the 
cattle of the Mediterranean world. Grozing-grounda 
were therefore sown by governments und private owners. 
Many States reserved pasture rights (epinomia) for their 
own citizens ; for an alien to receive it was a great honour. 
Some States (e.g. Delos and Teos) introduced pasture 
taxes. The Ptolemaic government owned large herds 
and claimed the right to requisition all cattle in the 
country for agricultural purposes. For the use of the 
royal pastures as well as for protection while gruzing 
high fees were imposed. 

The Roman latijundia developed stock-breeding 
economy to its highest pitch, often converting grain lands 
to pasture and so diminishing the population of the 
countryside. The largest pasture estate mentioned in 
any ancient source (S.H.A., Aurelian, ch. 10) fed 2,000 
cows, 1,000 horses, 10,000 sheep, and 15,000 goats, with 
500 slaves to work it. Development ended with the 
breakdown of the ancient slave economy, but the strains 
developed in ancient times persisted throughout the 
Middle Ages and are in the main the ancestors of our 
modern stocks. 

For bibliography see under AGRICIJI.TUUK. Also O. Biendcl, Die 
Sc'lu{fzucht 1 m Alien Crtechenland (1933); M. Cobunski, Acgvptus 
xvi (193(1), 91 I, ; A. Hanger, Zur ronuschcri Landvjirtschajt und 
Haustierzucht (1921); A. I Ionise hem rycr, Lhe Pjerdezutht irn 
kl assist hen Altertum (1929); O. Keller, Die imtike 'J let welt 1, 11 
(1909-13); MilIicII, Lennon 1. Anc. O'r. 59 11 , t'l. 1‘rcjux, L' fit anomie 
tnyule ties Lag ides (1939), 207 ff. ; Uuslovtzeff, Hellenistic World. 
Roman Empire J (indexes); F. Vjncke, Die Rtnderzucht im alien It alien 
1931); II. Winkelstcm, Die Sc/nvctnezucht im hlassischen Alter turn 
1913 ); R- Zcihhik, Du Rmdtrzuiht im Allen Griechenlatid (1934) 

F. M H. 

PATAVINITAS, the provincial smack of Livy’s native 
Patavium declared by Asinius Polho (Quint. Inst. i. 5. 
56; 8. 1. 3) to mark or mar the style of Livy (q.v.), 
Pollio, as governor of Cisalpine Gaul, might claim to 
recognize northern expressions in contrast with true 
Roman urbanitas. His charge against Livy excited the 
indignation of Morhof (1639-91) who retorted on 
Pollio’s ‘Asinity’ in De Patavmitate Liviana (1685). 

J. Whatmough, Harv. Stud. 1933, 95 ff. ; Iv. Latte, CPhxl. 1940, 
56 ff. ; P. G. Wulsh, Livy (1961). 267 If. J. W. D. 

PATAVIUM, a city situated near celebrated springs in 
a fertile part of Cisalpine Gaul (q.v.) (Strabo 5. 212 f. ; 
Pliny, HN 2. 103); modern Padua. The Veneti (q.v.), 
but certainly not Antenor, probably founded Patavium. 
It became their capital, successfully resisting a Spartan 
attack in 301 B.c. (Livy 10. 2). By 174 it was suhject to 
Rome, but retained local autonomy (Livy 41 . 27). Asinius 
Pollio (q.v.) temporarily oppressed Patavium, probably 
because it opposed Antony, 43 B.c. (Macrob. 1. 11. 2; 
Cic. Phil. 12. 10). But in general it prospered. It was a 
road-centre, and canals connected it with the sea. Its 
flourishing woollen industries made Patavium the wealth- 
iest north Italian city in Augustus’ time. Later Medio- 
lanum and Aquilcia (qq.v.) outstripped it, but Patavium 
always remained important even after Iluns (452) and 
Lombards (601) sacked it. Its most famous sons were 
Livy, Asconiusi and Thrasea Pactus (qq.v.). 

C. Foliffna, Story qf Padua (1910): C. Gasparotto, Padova 
Romana (1951). E. T. S. 

PATER PATRIAE, After the execution of the Catili- 
narian conspirators in 63 b.c., Cicero was hailed in the 
Senate qb Parens Patriae or Pater Patriae , and after 
Munda the title Parens Patriae was accepted by Julius 
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Caesar. Augustus was given the title Pater Patriae by 
'the Senate, the equestrian order, and the whole Roman 
people* in 2 n.c. ( Res Gestae 35. 1). Tiberius consistently 
refused the title; his successors (down to I’ertinax, who 
accepted it on accession) refused the title at first, but 
accepted it later (so that short-lived emperors like Galba, 
Otho, and Vitelhus did not hold it at all). J. 1\ U. 

PATRAE (modern Patras ), situated in Achaea outside 
the narrows of the Corinthian Gulf, had an unimportant 
early history though Mycenaean tombs have been found 
in the region. It supported Athens in the Peloponnesian 
War (Thuc. 5. 52), took the lead with Dyine in expelling 
the Macedonians and forming the Achaean Confederacy 
(r . 280 11. c\), but ceased to be inhabited as a city at some 
date before the Roman occupation. Augustus planted a 
Roman colony there, attaching to it the neighbouring 
Achaean towns (Paus. 10. 38. 9). The Roman Odeum is 
well preserved. As the port where travellers from Italy 
landed, it attained an importance which it still keeps. See 
ACHAEA. 

P.ms, 7. 18 ff. W M 1 .eukr, Travels in the Morra (18 io), ii 123 ff . ; 
IT. Kallisledt, ‘lilt: Tcrntoncn von Pdlrai und Nikopolm in dcr 
KaiBL'rzc'it’, Will. IQ.SO, 549 ft. T. J D., R. J. H. 

P ATRIA POTESTAS. In eaily Roman law, and to a 
considerable though diminishing extent throughout, the 
family was the legal unit and the head of the family 
( paterfamilias ) was the only full legal person (sm iuris). 
The family was agnatic, i.c. it included any person, of 
whatever age, who was directly descended from the 
paterfamilias through the male line by birth c.v iustis 
nuptiis (see makriagk). It included also those artificially 
brought m hv adapt iu (q v.), and likewise the wife if 
married with wmii»s(q v.), and excluded conversely those 
made independent by emancipate (q v.) and those given 
in adoption, or daughters married with maims. On the 
death of the putcrjamilias or his deminutm capitis (q.v.) 
there came into existence as many new families as there 
had been male persons immediately under his potestas 
(e.g sons, or grandsons whose fathers had died or been 
emancipated). 

The paterfamilias had an absolute power ( patria 
pnteslas) over the memheis oi the family which was 
thought of bv the Romans as peculiar to themselves (( Jai. 
Inst. 1. 55). It extended to life and death {lusvilae nects H ue), 
limited only by the restraints of sacred law, by the habit 
of consulting a family council, and, in case of gross abuse, 
by the possibility of animadversion by the censors (q.v.). 
As late as the conspiracy of Catiline (q.v.) a son was put 
to death by rlie simple order of his father, and though the 
power otherwise went out of use in the course of the 
Principate, it survived in the form of the exposure of 
infants until well into the Christian Empire. (Exposure 
was made criminal in A.n. 374, but even then ineffec- 
tually.) Patna potestas was essentially proprietary in 
character {see dominium) and in early law differed little 
from the ownership of slaves (though of course in public 
law a son {Jihusf amili as) was a full-citizen and could vote 
and hold office). Indeed m its widest sense 1 jam ilia' 
includes all persons and property in the control of 
the paterfamilias. Thus the formalities for emancipatio 
and for the adopt 10 (q.v.) of another’s filiusfamilias were 
essentially the same as those for the conveyance and 
claiming of property. For in early law the father could 
sell his children as he could sell other property. If sold 
trans Tibenm they became slaves; if sold to a citizen they 
were in manripio (a status akin to slavery) to the purchaser 
and if manumitted by him would revert to the potestas of 
the father. The XII Tables, however, provided that if he 
sold a son three times the son became finally free of his 
potestas (though still of course in mancipio to the purchaser 
until manumission). 


Persons in patria potestate could (like slaves) own 
nothing. Whatever they acquired (including rights aris- 
ing out of contracts into which they entered) they acquired 
for the father. Likewise they could alienate nothing and 
could involve him in no liabilities. The praetonan law 
(ree edictum), however, allowed a suit against the father 
on the conti acts of his sons (or slaves) in certain circum- 
stances, e.g. when the father had authorized the plaintiff 
to deal with the son, or when he had allowed the son to 
have the free administration of a personal fund ( peculmm ). 
The pecuhum remained, however, in law the property of 
the father, save that Augustus allowed a privilege to 
soldiers for property which they acquired on service 
{pecuhum castrensc). In its developed form this pecuhum 
was fully owned by the son, except that if he died intestate 
it belonged to the father. From Constantine onwards the 
same pri\ liege was extended to earnings in certain public 
employments and professions {pecuhum quasi-cast reuse). 
At the same time the son was allowed an interest of a 
different kind 111 other property— at first in what he 
inherited from his inothei’s side and eventually, under 
Justinian, in any property which he did not derive Irom 
his father. In these so-called bona adrentina the father’s 
right was then limited to a life interest. I11 these ways the 
son’s propnetary incapaiil\ was largely removed. 

If a son (or a slave) committed a delict the liability 
was in principle his own, hut the action {ac tio noxalis) had 
to he hi ought against the father, w ho had the choice be- 
tween paying the appropriate penally and surrendering 
the wrongdoer to the plaintiff {noxae deditio). (The son 
would then he in mancipio — see above.) Since the liability 
was that of the son or slave, the plaintiff had to proceed 
against the person with potestas over the wrongdoer at the 
time that the action was brought {noxa caput sequitur). 
If, e.g., the son was gnen in adoption or the slave was 
sold after the commission of the debit, the action lay 
against the adoptive father or the purchaser. Similarly, if 
the son was emancipated he himself could be sued by 
the ordinary action. Noxal surrender was finally abolished 
by Justinian, but had already become obsolete in the 
iourfh century. The principle of noxal liability applied 
also to animals. 

Anoi nt Souliers ('.uuih 1 55; 2 Rfi -7 ; Inst lust 1. g; 2. 9; 
Dig 1 6; 40- 17; Cod N 46, ft hi, 12 30 3(1 

MiiDMtN LllhHAlimr W. Mon and, De In simple famillr palernetle 
(igog), L,. Wt’nger, ‘Ilausgcwalt und Stjaisgewuli lin lomischen 
Altcrtum’, 111 Miuellunea Ft Khrle 11 (1927), P lloiitante, Sintti 
giutidici 1 (iglh), 04 11 , Conn tit dirittu rum 1 (192^), hy tT. ; C. W, 
VVcsLrup, Family property and p.p. (Copenhagen and Jxmdon, 1016); 
M Kaacr, .SYir Ztitsrhr 103S, Mirnlier, Derule et rnpacitc pain- 
inornate (lin 2) ; K de Vissoher, Le Regime r amain dr la noxalite (1047); 
J. A Crook, C(J 1907, 1 1 3 tl . U. N. 

PATRICIUS. Patricians were the privileged class of 
Roman citizens. Their name is probably connected with 
pater , meaning ‘member of the Senate’, as exemplified 
by certain technical phrases such ns ’patrum auctontas’, 
‘auspicia ad patres redicrunt’. There is no reason to 
believe that the patrician Rentes were the whole citizen 
body of primitive Rome: indeed, it is a disputed point 
whether the distinction between patricians and plebeians 
existed during the monarchy. In the distinction between 
patrician ‘gentes maiores’ and ‘minores’ there is prob- 
ably a trace of the gradual formation of the patriciate. Wc 
have furthermore some hints of the admission of new 
families in early times: e.g. of the gens Claudia at the 
beginning of the Republic. The same gens could probably 
develop plebeian and patrician branches; this would ex- 
plain the apparently plebeian names of some of the kings 
(HostiJius, Marcius), if these kings are not antecedent to 
the creation of a patriciate {see pi.khs). 

Until 445 R.C. patricii were not allowed to marry 
plebeians: we do not know when the prohibition, which 
is codified in the XII Tables, was first introduced. 
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Confarreatio(q.\.) was perhaps a special form of marriage 
for the patricians. The patricians were the holders of the 
magistracies and of the most important religious offices. 
Jt has been suggested by some modern scholars that they 
served in the cavalry, and that six centuries were prob- 
ably reserved to them. The diminution of their political 
influence (see n kbs) corresponded to a certain extent 
with the diminution, absolute and relative, of their num- 
bers: about 50 patrician Rentes are known in the fifth 
century, 22 (with 8i families) c. 367 n.i\, only 14 (with 
30 families) at the end of the Republic. Only a patrician 
could become rex sacrorum , interrex , and perhaps princeps 
senatus. The patrum auctoritas (q.v.) was confined to the 
patrician senators. 

The patricians could renounce their status by a 
special public act ( transitiu ad plcbem) or by simple 
adoptw or adrogatw. Caesar (by a Lex Cassia , 45 or 44 
11. c.) and Octavian (hy a Lex Sarnia, 30) were empowered 
to admit new members to the patriciate. The later 
Kmpcrois conferred the rank on the strength of their 
censorial powers. In the senatorial cur sus the patricians 
were quaestorcs August 1 in the quuestorship and passed 
directly from the quacslorship to the praetorship. The 
patriciate apparently disappeared in the third century 
A.L>. 

The new dignity of patneius created by Constantine 
was a personal title, conferred for faithful service to the 
Empire. 

The chief patrician gentes in the mid and later Republic 
were the Aemiha, Aehutia, Claudia (the Claudii Marcelli 
were a plebeian branch), Cornelia, Eabia, I'uria, Julia, 
Manila, Postumia, Papina, Quinctia, Quinctiha, Sergia, 
Serviha, Sulpicia, Valeria, Vetuna: these 17 gentes are 
known to have had members 111 the Senate in 170 n.i\, 
but the Aebutu, Kuril, and Sergn were not represented in 
55 H-t-'. 

Mommticn, Hinn i'orsch. i (iHO-i), 6y It. , id Rom. Staulsr m 
(1HH7), 1 It , I*. Willems, Le Sthiat 1 if la Republtque roiname* ( 1885). 
A Alfuldi, I) n fmht onus the Reitesadel (1952), F Allhum, Horn. 
Geuhuhtc 11 (1953), 429, A Mu^dflain. ‘Auspuia hc! palrcs 
rerlfunl*, Hommages 7 Ravel (11)64), 4^7 /I ,A Momiprhano, Proturn 
Paincium', JRS lijftfi, ifilf. , 'l’atrizi e plclici’, Rut returns Hard t xni 
(i9^7), 109 it-; A JVLikcIl'Ihiii, Re e hen he r sur Vimpenum, la lot curtate 
et les auspuis d' invest! lure (19(18). for the patriLians under the 
limnije, (\ Hut it, JJe patrtrns getitihus quae imperil romani saec. 
J 1 J J 1 I Juermt (1909) l-or ilit* laic Linmrr, O. I lirnchicltl, Kl. 
Sihr. (191 j), (jf)2 11 ; (I It I’icotti, Arch. S toruo Jtolumo 1928; 
W. hnsHlin, Mel. Ride z (19.14), 3(0 ff , A. Piifuniul, L’ Empire rhretun 
(i947), 314 ft AVi also ufjms, i'Li ns. A. M. 

PATRIMONIUM and RES PRIVATA were divisions 
of the property of the Roman Emperors, whose precise 
nature remains obscure. Equestrian officials with the 
titles a patnnwmo or procurator patrimonii (eventually of 
ducenartus rank), und slave and freedmen officials ( tabu - 
larii, a cornmentarus, custodes) of the patnmonium are 
known from the first century onwards. A ratio patrimonii 
is attested for Alexandria in the mid second century ( ILS 
1491) and a procurator patrimonii of Narbonensis under 
Marcus Aurelius (AE 19(12, 183). From the early third 
century we have some pottery fragments from the Monte 
Tcstnccio m Rome marked jisci rationis patrimonii 
provinciae Baeticae or Tarracnnensis , and in the third 
century we have references to local officials of the patn- 
numium in Bclgica and the Germanics, Bithyma and areas 
ol Africa, 

The Ihstoria Augusta (Sept. Sev. 12. 4) states that 
Severus established the privatarum rerum procuratio. But 
a procurator rationis pmuitae is attested under Marcus 
Aurelius (AE 1961 , 280). Very early in Severus’ reign M. 
Aquihus Felix was procurator of both the ratio privata 
and the patrimomum ; the fact that these posts are de- 
scribed in two inscriptions (JLS 1387; AE 1945, 80) in 
different terminology suggests that the distinction be- 
tween them was not yet familiar. The statement in 


Ihstoria Augusta finds some justification in the fact that 
between 193 and 235 a considerable number of regional 
procuratores rei privatae appear, especially in areas of 
Italy, and in Africa and Asia Minor. In this period both 
terms are used in legal sources (Dig. 30. 39. 10; Cod. 
Just. 2. 1.7) in referring to imperial properties. In the 
course of the third century the post of procurator patri- 
monii ceases to he attested ; the procurator rationis privatae, 
of trecenarius rank, develops into the magister rationis 
surnmae privatae , and in the fourth century into the 
comes rei privatae , head of one of the major financial 
departments of the Late Empire. In the fourth century 
res privata seems to be the standard term for all imperial 
property, though patrimonium and its cognates are still 
used (c.g. Cod . Theod. 4. 12. 2). 

O Hirschfcld, Die kaiserluhen V envoi tungsheamten (1905), 18 ft., 
40 ff , Jonesi, Later Rom. Emp. 41 1 ff. F. Ci. H. M. 

PATROCLES, Greek commander at Babylon after 
312 b.c. under Seleucus I, whom he assisted against 
Demetrius. Under Seleucus and Antiochus I, he governed 
lands from the Caspian towards India, gathering reliable 
geographical material including north-west India. About 
285 he was sent to explore the Caspian, voyaged up its 
western and then its eastern sides, learnt about Indian 
trade down the Oxus, but mistakenly asserted that the 
Oxiis and Jaxartes flowed into the Caspian. His reports 
confirmed the belief that this sea opened into the sup- 
posedly near-by Northern Ocean; and Flmy even states 
that Patrocles himself sailed hy this imaginary route 
from the Caspian to India. 

Strabo 2. (18 70, 74; 11 508-9; 15. 689. FllliV 2 167, f> 36, 58. 
Cary WaiminRUm, Explorers , 51 f ; (] J dl< an) 185 f ; Wmminulon, 
Hieek Geography (1934), 67 fl , W W. Tain, jfHS 1901, 10 fl ; 
Greeks 1 n Racirw atut India 3 (1951 ), 41, 1 12 1 , 444. 488 II., Thomson, 
Hist. Anc. Grog 127 ft. F. 11 W. 

PATROCLUS, in mythology, son of Mcnoetius (q.v.). 
Having accidentally killed a playfellow, the young 
Patroclus took refuge with Peleus (q.v. ; II. ud 23. 85 fT.). 
He and his father were kindly received, and Patroclus, 
who was somewhat older than Achilles (11. 787), was 
assigned to him as a personal attendant. F01 the rest 
see ACHILLES. Fl J. R. 

PATRONAGE, LITERARY. 1 . In Creech. Literary 
patronage in Greece is associated chiefly with autocratic 
rulers. The tyrants of Corinth, Athens, Samos, and the 
Greek cities of Sicily were notable examples, patronizing 
such writers as Anon, Aleman, Anacreon, Pindar, 
Simonides, and Bacchylidcs. Later Archclaus of Mace- 
donia collected at his court a literary coterie which 
included Agathon, Timotheus, and Euripides. Latei still 
the Hellenistic monarchs were often literary patrons, 
especially the Ptolemies, who established and maintained 
at Alexandria the famous Museum (q.v.) and Library 
(see libraries). Similar patronage was exercised by the 
Attahds in Pcrgamum. 

II. At Rome. Literary patronage at Rome was an 
extension of the ordinary social relationship between 
patronus and cliens. Hence the relationship naturally 
varied in accordance with the social status of both parties 
and with changing conventions. It not only offered encour- 
agement and economic assistance to writers who were not 
themselves wealthy, but often provided the main channel 
by which their work reached a public. Patronage was 
especially important in the development of poetry and 
drama, which in the early stages were largely the work 
of persons of humble origin, e.g. Livius Andronicus, 
Plautus, Nacvius, Ennius, Terence, and Accius; Lucihus 
was of rather highei social status. Patronage was extended 
also to Greek writers and scholars, such as Panaetius and 
Posidonius. In the Principatc Augustus and many of his 
successors acted as patrons, us did Maecenas, the Younger 
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Pliny and many other wealthy persons. Among the 
beneficiaries were Virgil, Horace, Statius, and Martial. 

Sec the separute articles on all persons mentioned. 

A. E. A. 

PATRONUS, at Rome, was a man who agreed to 
protect another person, Roman or non -Roman, by rnak- 
ing him his client. Several types of patroni may he 
distinguished. 

(1) In the early days of Rome the members of the 
ruling families attached to themselves a number of 
poorer citizens to whom they gave financial or legal 
assistance in return for political services or social de- 
ference. The bond between patron and client probably 
could not be enforced by legal sanctions, but by long 
custom it acquired a quasi-reiigious force. 

(2) With the growth of slavery and the increasing 
frequency ol‘ emancipation, the relation between a slave- 
owner and his freedman developed into a special type of 
patronage which was clearly defined by law (see V IUiliD- 
mi£n). The patron retained a certain amount of domestic 
jurisdiction over his freedmen-chents. Patrons and 
freedmen were often buried together, and cpigraphic 
evidence (especially since the 2nd c. a.d.) indicates that 
a genuine feeling of friendship often subsisted between 
them. 

(3) Under the later Republic the function of legal 
assistance by patroni was extended to include cases where 
practised forensic speakers supported litigants in return 
for a fee. Though a Lex Cincta of 204 B.c. forbade the 
payment of patroni , this statute was frequently circum- 
vented. The forensic patrumis is to be held distinct from 
the technical legal adviser or advocatus (q.v.). 

(4) Roman generals assumed a gencrnl patronage over 
peoples conquered by them, and this patronage was 
transmitted to their descendants. As early as 278 n.C. 
C. l'ahricius took the Sammtcs as his clients, while the 
Claudii Marcelh undertook to look after the interests 
of the province of Sicily (conquered in 210 B.C. by 
Claudius Marcellus, q.v. 1). The patronage of Pompey 
extended widely over the Empire; in 83 n.C. he raised 
three legions of clients in Picenum and his son Sextus 
could still get help in Spam and Asia from the clients 
of his family. It is probable that a patronage of this type 
was one of the elements that went to make up the 
auctontas of the Emperors. 

(5) A similar form of patronage, which became com- 
mon under the Empire, 01 lginuted in the action of Roman 
municipalities, which appointed one or more iniluential 
Romans to defend their interests in Rome and to serve 
as channels of communication between themselves and 
the Emperors (cf. the tabula patronorurn of Canusium — 
1 LS 6121). 

(6) Under the Roman Emperors many collegia or 
clubs appointed patroni similar to those of the municipa- 
lities. 

(7) Under the Emperors men of wealth kept large 
numbers of merely parasitic clients for the sake of 
ostentation. See CLiliNS. 

(8) In the Late Empire powerful men offered protec- 
tion to individual peasants against the tax-collector and 
other public obligations in return for money, services, 
or even the surrender of the ownership of the land. The 
Emperors’ legislation against this type of patronage was 
hardly successful. 

For the patronnpe over Uberti, M K after. Sav Zeitschr. 1038, 
136 fT. ; C. CoHcntim, Studi sui Uberti (1948)- Fur the political 
patronatus, Fusel t de CoulantfeH, Histone dcs institutions pohtiques 
de I'ancienne France (1892), 205 fT.; M. Gelzer, Die Nobilitdt der 
ram. Rep. (1912, E.T. 1969), 43 ; Syme, Rom. Rev . ; A. v. Prementein 
Vam Werden und Wesen dcs Prmzipals (1937)- For the municipia, 
Mommsen, Lex Colomae Genetivae, Junsmche Schnften 1. i88ff.; 
A. v. Prcmcrstcin, Sav. Zeitschr . 1022, 124 if. For the collegia, 1 . P. 
Waltzing, Etude historujue sur les corporations professtonnelles 1 


(189s). 425 ff.; ii (1896), 367 fT For the Empire, J Gagt, Les Classes 
sociates dans I'empire romatn (1964); D. Harmund, Le Patronat sur 
les colleetiintfs tiubliques (i957)\ Jones, Later Rom Emp. 11 775; 
R. R^mondon, La Crise de I'empire romatn (10(14), 178 ff. In general, 
J. Gaudemct, Institutions de I’anttquite (1967), 517, 5(11. A. m! 

PATRUM AUCTORITAS was the consent given hy 
the patres to the deliberations and to the elections of the 
popular assemblies in Rome. The conditions under 
which this consent was given are uncertain. It was 
probably the prerogative of the patrician senators, not 
of the whole Senate (Livy 6. 42. 10; Sail. Hist. 3. 48. 15 ; 
Cic. Dom. 14. 38; Gaius 1. 3). As the Senate became 
mostly plebeian, the patrum am toritas was reduced to a 
matter of form. A Lex Publiha of 339 b.c. (Livy 8. 12) 
established that it must be given to new laws before the 
voting of the Conutia. The rule was extended by a 
Lex Maeina of the third century (Cic. Brut. 14. 55) 
to elections. The relevance of the Lex Ilortensia of c. 
287 b.c. to the evolution of the patrum auctontas is a dis- 
puted point (cf. App. BCiv . 1. 59. 266 with E. Gabba’s 
commentary). The patrum auctoritas affected the Comi- 
tia Curiata and Centunata and (piobably) the Comitia 
Tributa. There is no clear evidence that it affected also 
the Concilium plebis. 

Mommsen, Rom Forsch. i (1864). 233 IT.; id. Staatsr lii, 1 55 IT., 
lojhil ; I*. Willems, Le Senat de la repubhque romaine 11 (18H5), 
33; De Sanctis, St or Rom. ii (1907), 220 i) ; E Stnvelcy, Athenaeum 
I 95 S, 3 ti , E- Pneacr, Mnemos 1950, 301 fT , E Meyer, Rbm. Stoat 
und Slant sgedanke * (iyhi), 510 tor further bibl , M. II Scullard, 
A History oj the Roman World from 7 *> j to 14b h ( 1 (19(11), 433; 
H. J Wolll, Bull. lit Jhrittn romano 19(11, 1 ff. , J. Guudcmet, institu- 
tions de i antiquili (1967). 351. A. M. 

PAULINUS OF NOLA(Meropius Pontius Paulinus) 
(a.d. 353/4-431), bom ut Bordeaux, and a favourite pupil 
of Ausonius (q.v.), after embarking on a promising State 
career, wns baptized (r. 390) and subsequently, with his 
wife Thcrasia, dedicated himself to a monastic life at 
Nola, where he became bishop (409). A leading figure 
among the Christian poets, producing over thirty poems, 
mostly in hexameters, Paulinus did much for the Christ- 
ianization of Latin poetry. He further wrote over fifty 
letters (1-22 trans. P. G. Wnlsh, 1966) addressed to 
various Christian correspondents, including Augustine. 
The writings of this attractive figure throw an interesting 
light on contemporary religious life. 

Text. W. flartel, CSEL xxix uml xxx. 1 \ Fnlirc, F.isai sur la 
Chronologic de Vauvre de Saint P de N (1048); N. K. Chadwick, 
Poetry and Letters in Early Christian ( Jaul (1955), 63 ti. A. H.-W. 

PAULLUS (t), Lucius Aumiliur (PW 118) (cos. I 219 
B.c.), brilliantly defeated Demetrius of Pharos in the 
Second Illyrian War. In 218 he was on the embassy to 
Carthage opening the Second Punic War. Consul again 
in 216 he shares, despite the senatorial tradition, in the 
strategical responsibility for the disaster of Cannae; he 
fell on the battlefield. Aennlius Pauli us (2) Macedonicus 
was his son; his daughter, Aemilia Tertia, married Scipio 
Afncanus. A distinguished figure, his memory was 
preserved in the Scipionic Circle and is glorified in 
Polybius. 

J. van Antwerp Fine, JRS 1936, 30 fT.; Radian, Stud. Gr Rom. 
Hist. 17 ff. A. H. McD. 

PAULLUS (2) MACEDONICUS, Lucius Aemilius 
(PW 1 14) (cos. 1 182 B.c.), curule nedilc in 193 11. c., augur 
by 192, was praetor in 191 in Further Spain, where after 
initial failure he subdued the Lusitanians (190-1 89); note 
the decree for turns Lascutana (Dessau, ILS 15). On the 
commission for settling Asia, he opposed the triumph 
of Cn. Manlius Vulso. Consul in 182, he subjugated the 
Ligurian Ingauni in 181. In 171 he was patron in the 
inquiry into extortion in Spain. Consul again in 168, he 
ended the Third Macedonian War at Pydna; a monu- 
ment remains at Delphi. His settlement of Greece, 
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including the sack of Epirus, earned out the Senate’s 
policy. Of the spoil he kept only Perseus' library. His 
triumph was clouded by the death of his two younger 
eons. Censor in 164, he died in ifio; the elogium is 
partly preserved ( CIL 1 2 . 194). His elder sons, by 
Papiria, were Q. Eabius and P. Scipio Aemilianus; a 
daughter married Cato’s son. 

Aemilius symbolizes the union of Roman tradition 
with Hellenism. Cultured yet conservative, a line soldier 
and just administrator, strict in religious observance, he 
played an honourable and authoritative part in public 
and private life in Rome. 

Livy 37. 46 and 57; 38. 44 ff. , 40 2s- 8; 43 2; 44-5; Pnlyb 18. 
35; 29-32; l J lut. Aem. wuh historical commentary in Dutch by 
C. Licdrneicr (igis). Dc .Sanctis, Star. Rum iv. i. 315, 419, 457, 
613; Sculluid, Rom. Pul. 207 If , K Mcluni, Pet \ro (1953), 3 1 0 ff 

A. H. McD. 

PAULLUS (3), Lucius Aemilius (PIP 81), son of 
Lepidus (2) and elder brother of Lepidus the Triumvir, 
accused Catiline de ri m 63 n.c. While quaestor in Mace- 
donia in 59 he was absurdly accused by the informer 
Vettius (q.v. 3) of conspiring to murder Pompey. In 55, 
as curule aedilc, he began to rebuild the Basilica Aemiliu. 
In 53 he was praetor and in 50 consul. Previously a con- 
sistent optimate, he was now bought by Caesar for 1,500 
talents which he needed for the Basilica, gave him at 
least passive support in 50, and remained neutral during 
the ensuing civil war. Duiing the war of Mutina, how- 
ever, he negotiated for the Senate with Sextus Pompciiis 
and later joined in declaring his brother a public enemy ; 
he was named hrst in the proscriptions, but allowed to 
escape. He went to Brutus in Asia, and continued to live 
at Miletus, though pardoned alter Philippi. 

Symc, Rom. Re v , sec index. A. M ; T. J. C. 

PAULLUS (4), Aemilius (PIP 82) Lepidus, son of 
Paullus (3), was proscribed in 43 h.c. and in 42 won Crete 
for Brutus, but later joined Oclavian, whom he accom- 
panied to Sicily 111 38. He was consul suffer tus in 34, pro- 
consul, and censor in 22. He completed the Basilica 
Aemilia begun by his father. His first wife was Cornelia, 
daughter of Scribonia (q.v.); her premature death is the 
subject of a consolatory elegy of Propertius (4. 1 1); their 
two sons, Paullus (5) and Lepidus (5), are also mentioned 
( 1 . 63). Later he seems to have married Marcella, daughter 
of Marccllus (5). 

Syme, Rom Rev., sec index. '1‘. J C. 

PAULLUS (5), Lucius Aemilius (PIP 115), son of 
Paullus (4) and Cornelia, and husband of Julia (3), was 
consul in a.d. i. Towards a.d. 8 he conspired against 
Augustus and was executed; the engagement between his 
daughter Lepida and the youthful Claudius was broken 
of! in consequence of this and of Julia’s disgrace (later 
she married a M. Silanus, probably the consul of a.d. 19: 
for two of their children, ‘abnepotes Augusti’, see Tac. 
Ann. 13. 1). L. Paullus, replaced as an Arval brother in 
A.n. 14, may have been his son. 

E. Hohl, Klio 1937, 339 ff ; Symc, Rom Rev,, see index. 

T. J. C. 

PAULUS (1), Julius (PIP 382) (fl. r. a.d. 210), one of 
the greatest Roman jurists. The place and date of his 
birth and of his death are unknown. A pupil of Cervidius 
Scaevola (q.v. 5), he began his juridical activity as a 
practising advocate, was, together with Ulpian (q.v. 1), 
assessor of Papinian (q.v.) when he was praefectus prae- 
torio , then magister memoriae , and member of the imperial 
consilium of Severus and Caracalla. Banished by Elaga- 
balus, he was recalled by Alexander Severus and nomin- 
ated praefectus praetorio, an office which he perhaps held 
jointly with Ulpian. (It is a remarkable fact that in all their 
surviving writings they never cite each other.) 


Paul was evidently in great demand as a respondent 
jurist; and he also taught, and wrote Institutiones and 
Regulae for students. But these formed only a very small 
part of his voluminous writings (nearly 320 books). His 
principal systematic works were a long commentary on 
the Edict (eighty books) and an exposition of ius civile 
(Ad Sabinum, sixteen books); casuistic works included 
Quaesiiones (twenty-six books) and Responsa (twenty- 
three hooks) ; in addition there were commentaries on the 
works of older jurists (Plautius, Ncratius, Vitellius, Labeo, 
and Alfenus), notes on Papinian, and a long scries of 
monographs on leges , senatusconsulta, imperial constitu- 
tions, and on various topics in private, criminal, fiscal, and 
constitutional law. Patdi Sententiae, a work which was 
popular in later centuries and of which part is preserved 
111 the Lex Humana Visigothorum and elsewhere, was 
probably a handy anthology of his writings, compiled 
about 300 and more than once re-edited. 

Paul was highly esteemed in antiquity. His reputation 
in the nineteenth century was less favourable, lie was 
written down as a clumsy nnd unoriginal compiler, even 
a plagiarist, self-importantly reluctant to acknowledge 
his debts. 1 le is now judged differently (and some of the 
texts used to found accusations of clumsiness and lack of 
logic are acknowledged to he interpolated). Pie is indeed 
a compiler and a synthesizer, but neither uncritical nor 
unoriginal, and the width of his interests is remarkable. 
He is sometimes too doctrinaire, too given to rationaliza- 
tion at the expense of practical considerations, but these 
are the excesses of an incisive and logical mind. After 
Ulpian he is the author most frequently excerpted 111 the 
Digest, more than one sixth of which is taken from his 
works. But whereas Ulpian was generally taken as the 
basis, Paul was on the whole used in shorter extracts to 
amplify and qualify the main theme. 

See generally bibliography s.v. juhispwuuENCF. On Fault Setitentiac, 
see also hibliogiupliy h v. law and I'iujlldliui , human, 1 V ulgar Luw 
unci Transmission of Texts. Also li Lc\y, Pm U Sentential A 
Pahngenesm (1945) A. 1 ) , II N. 

PAULUS (2) (d. c. a.d. 575), epigrammatic poet, was 
chief Silnitiarius, or usher at the courts of Justinian and 
Justin II. Eighty-one, of his poems, doubtless collected 
by his iriend Agathias (q.v.), are in the Greek Anthology, 
forty deal vividly with love, and twenty sensitively with 
works of art. 1 le also wrote an elaborate poetical descrip- 
tion (see ekphhasis) ol the restored church of St. Sophia: 
Wilamowitz called this the last triumph of the style of 
Homeric epic poetry. 

P. Fnedl.lndcr, Johannes v Ciaza und P. Silent (1912); H I,. 
Gildcrslervo, A J Phil. 1917; A. Vtrmero. Paolo Stlemstartu (igih) ; id. 

S. Epigrummi (iyOj), II Stumpo, Rend. 1 st. Lomb. 1924, 241 ff. 

c; n. 

PAUSANIAS (1), son of the Spartan king Clcombrotus 
1 (d. 480 13. t\), and nephew of Leonidas. In 479 lie 
commanded the combined Greek forces at Plataca and 
was largely responsible for the Greek victory by meeting 
the Persian onset with a counter-attack. In 478 he 
captured Byzantium at the head of an allied Greek lleet, 
but provoked a mutiny by his arrogant behaviour and 
fell under suspicion of treasonable negotiations with the 
king of Persia; it was said that he offered to enslave 
Greece to Persia in return for the hand of a Persian 
princess. Recalled to Sparta for trial on this charge, he 
escaped conviction and returned to Byzantium, apparently 
still with Sparta’s approval, since he had a sky tale or 
cipher-stick. Expelled by Cimon (c. 475) he went to 
Colonae in the Troad and was believed to be continuing 
his negotiations with Persia. He was again recalled and 
tried c. 470, only to be once more acquitted. But he 
now came under further suspicion of fomenting a helot 
revolt ; to escape arrest by the ephors he took sanctuary 
in a temple, where he was left to starve. At the last 
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moment he was taken out of the sanctuary to expire on 
unconsecrated ground. Whatever the truth about his 
earlier plots, it i v s probable that he finally planned a 
coup against the ephorate. 

Hdt. bk. 9; Thuc. 1. 95, 131-4 and Gommc ad locc. ; Ariat. JV>/. 
I 307 " 4 - M. C. 

PAUSANIAS (2), grandson of (i), Agiad king of Sparta 
445-426 and 408-394 b.c. After reigning nominally (as a 
minor) during the temporary deposition of his father 
Pleistoannx, he resumed the kingship after his father's 
death. In 403 he was sent to replace Lysander (q.v.) at the 
head of the Spartan forces besieging Thrasybulus (q.v.) in 
the Piraeus. Reversing Lysandcr’s policy, he procured the 
return of the democrats to Athens and the removal of the 
remnant of the Thirty Tyrants (q.v. 1 ). In 395 he was sent 
to co-operate with Lysander in an invasion of Boeotia, 
but failed to join hands with him and retired without a 
battle. For this he was sentenced to death, but fled to 
exile in Tegea where he wrote a tendentious pamphlet on 
the Lycurgan constitution (FGrli 582). 

Xen. Hell . 2. 4. 29 IT- ; J 5. ft. 21 5. M C., W. G. F. 

PAUSANIAS (3) of Lydia (?) (fl. c. a.d. 150), Greek 
traveller and geographer, knew Palestine, Egypt, Italy, 
and Rome, but especially Greece, and wrote rhfnTjyrjots 
ti/<t 'A’AArieW, ‘Description of Greece’. I. Attica, 
Megara. II. Argohs, etc. III. Laconia. IV. Messema. 
V-Vl. Elis, Ohmpia. VII. Aehaia. VIII. Arcadia. 
IX. Bocofiu. X. Phocis, Delphi. 

Generally, Pausamas sketches the history and then the 
topography of important cities, and of their surroundings, 
often including worships and superstitious customs, 
mythology, and the like. Descriptions ol scenery arc 
uncommon, but he dwells on natural phenomena, and 
111 latei hooks we get glimpses ot products and social life. 
He loves all nhgious and historical remains, as at 
Olympia and Delphi, the older glories of Athens, and 
historic battlefields and memorials, hut ahove all, 
artistic monuments, on which he writes plainly and 
honesllv. His accuiaey herein is confirmed by existing 
remains. 

J G. 1 'j U7iT, PnuJ.anias’ of fiteere, text, Translation, 

and commentary, ft vols , iHgH, W. Gurlitt, Cher P. (iHgo); H. 
Ikbcidey, Dit Reiseti tits P. (1894) Text and irnnsl , W. H S Junes 
(and K VVydurlcy), 5 Vuls (I. orb), F Meyer, text, German Iransl , 
and notes, 1954, R \V\cherlev on Athens in (1RUS IQ50, 21 IT , and 
19(13, 1 57 R : (1 Roux, Pausamas cn (.’armt/ae ( 1 1 j 5 8 J ; J Mejnik on 
Arcadia (Prague, ■ q(»t ) , F. Meyei nn Athens (1959). J. Krnynmnn 
on the soui lis for hook i\ (1943) A Uillei liii the MSS., TAP A 
ig57, lfty tl , O Re^enhfi^eii, P\V Suppl. vm 1008 ft. K. H. W. 

PAUSANIAS (4) and AELIUS DIONYSIUS (q.v. 3) 
were important Atticists at Rome in the second century 
a.d. From Aristophanes of Byzantium, Didymus, Pam- 
philus, and others they compiled Attic Lexica, used by 
Photius and Eustathius. 

Frac;mlnis. H. Erbbe, l 'titersuchurijjen su den attizisiisrhen 
Lexika (1950). 1 ‘. 13 - R- F. 

PAUSIAS (4th c. R.C.), painter, son and at first pupil of 
Bryes, then of Pamphilus, a Sicyonian. Restored painting 
by Polygnotus at Thespiae. According to Pliny was the 
first to paint ceiling-panels (some, however, survive 
from the fifth-century Nereid monument). He liked 
small pictures of boys and flowers (therehy influencing 
Gnathia vases and later decorution), but also painted a 
Sacrifice with a frontal view of an ox, painted in black 
without high light, and Methe (in the Tholos at Epi- 
daurus, about 350 ii.c.) drinking from a glass cup through 
which her face could be seen. Such subjects displayed 
the encaustic technique (q.v.) of which he was the first 


great master. Echoes may be detected in the Telia mosaics 
and early Gnathia vases. 

Overbeek, 1 oft 2 , 172ft. l 7 fto 5 ; Uumpf, Mater ei u Znchn 112 

T. li. L. W. 

PAUSILYPUS MONS, named after Vedius Pollio’s 
carc-dispelling villa (iravatiiv Xvmjv ), separates Puteoli 
from Naples: nowadays Posilipn. Two ancient tunnels, 
one of them badly damaged in World War II, pierce the 
hill: the Grotta di Sejatio built c. 37 b.c., and the Grotta 
di Fasihpo , near Virgil’s reputed tomb, probably built 
by Claudius. 

R. T. Guenther, Pausilypon (1913). E. T. S. 

PAX, the personification of (political) peace, cf. eirene. 
Scarcely heard of before Augustus, she comes (as Pax 
Augusta) to represent one of the principal factors which 
made the imperial government both strong and popular, 
the maintenance of quiet at home and abroad (cf. Tac. 
Ann. 1.2. 1 : ‘cunctos dulcedinc otii pellexit’). The most 
famous, but not the only, monuments of the cult were 
the Ara Pads Augustae (q.v.) and the Flavian Templum 
Pads, dedicated a.d. 75 (see Platner-Ashby, 386; Nash, 
Piet. J)tct. Pome 1. 439 ff. ; see also forum facis). 

Wissowa, RK 334 f. II. J. H. 

PECULIUM was property — money, goods, land, slaves 
(vicani), or claims— assigned for use, management, and, 
within limits, disposal, by someone who in law lacked the 
right of property, i.e. either a jilim familias (see fatria 
POTLSTAS) or a slave. This device became increasingly 
important m Roman history (and a comparable one 
existed in Greek cities), in commercial, financial, and 
industrial activity. In law, a peculium was a purely volun- 
tary grant by the patter or master, which involved him in 
legal responsibility to third parties up to the amount of 
the peculium, hut which lie was also free to withdraw at 
any time. In practice, however, the possessor normally 
had a free hand, nnd, if a slave, he could expect eventually 
to buy his freedom with the profits (Plaut. Stieh. 751) or 
even to transmit it by a quasi-testament (Pliny, Ep. 8. 16). 
From Augustus on, by law anything a soldier acquired on 
military service was automatically his peculium (the so- 
called peculium castrensf). 

G. Micolirr, Pecule ft capacity pulnmomale (1932), and the biblio- 
graphy under S1.AVL11Y. M I. F. 

PEDIUS (1, PW i), Quintus, perhaps of Campanian 
origin, son of an eques and of Julia, Caesar’s elder sister 
(hardly her grandson as Suet. Jul. 83. 2 says), served as 
Caesar’s legatus in Gaul (58-56 h.c. ?) and supported him 
in 49. Praetor in 48, he suppressed the rising of Milo 
(q.v.). In 46 he and Q. Fabius Maximus commanded 
Caesar’s forces in Spain; in 45 they took part in the 
campaign of Munda and were allowed to triumph. In 44 
Pedius inherited one eighth of Caesar’s estate hut was 
induced by Octavian to place it at his disposal. In 43 he 
became consul with him ( 1 9 Aug.), carried n law providing 
for the trial of Caesar’s murderers, and was left in charge 
of the city during Octavian’s negotiations with Antony 
and Lepidus at Bononia. He died of exhaustion after 
trying to allay the panic caused by the news of the 
impending proscriptions (Nov.). He married 0 Valeria 
Messallina and left a son Quintus who was quaestor in 41. 

, Syme, Rom. Rev., hot index, T. P. Wiseman, CQ 1964, 129. 

G. W. R.; T. J. C. 

PEDIUS (2, PW 3), Sextus, a Roman jurist who lived 
perhaps in the middle of the second century a.d. He 
wrote a commentary on the praetorian and aedilician 
Edict, which is often quoted by Paulus (q.v. 1 ) and Ulpian 
(q.v. 1), but which is not represented in the Digest by any 
direct excerpt. He was an original thinker who frequently 
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asserted his own doctrines. He wrote also a dissertation 
De stipulationibus. A. B., B. N. 

PEGASUS (i), in mythology, winged horse who carries 
the thunderbolt of Zeus (Kur. fr. 312). The dying Medusa 
Rave hirth to him (lies. Theog. 280). When Pegasus was 
drinking at the fountain Pirene he was caught and tamed 
by the hero Uellerophontes, with the aid of Athena Chah- 
nitis or o 1 Poseidon (Paus. 2. 4. 1). He helped Hellero- 
phon to fight the Chirmera, the Amazons, and the Solymt 
(Hes. Th. 325, Pind. Ol. 13. 86), but when Bellerophon 
attempted to fly to heaven Pegasus threw him. In another 
story Bellerophon flung Anteia or Stheneboea from 
Pegasus (Eur. Stheneboea). Pegasus was said to have 
stamped muny famous sources out of the earth with his 
hoof. 

The ending -aao? shows that Pegasus is of pre-Greek 
origin and his legend probably goes back to pre-Greek 
inhabitants of Asia Minor. Pegasus became early a 
favourite of Greek artists and poets; proto-Corinthian 
vases show him in action against the Chimaera (I I. Payne, 
N ecrocorinthia (1931), 133, ct. pi. 4, 1) and lus birth is 
represented in the early archaic pediment of Corcyra. He 
also appears on early coins of Corinth, the city with 
which he is most closely connected by legends (E. Will, 
Revue Numismatique 1952, 239). Pegasus has no connexion 
with poets in ancient sources beyond the fact that he 
created Hippocrcne (Paus. 9. 31. 3). In Roman times 
Pegasus becomes u symbol of immortality. 

L. Maltcn, JDA 1 1025. 138 ff. ; J Aymard, Melange r fit ole franf. 
Rome n;35, 143 11,; F t urnout, fitudrs synennes (igi7), gi ff.; 
M. I.aunv, Mon. Pint (ig3S). 32. 47- T Gcndke, Afh Mitt. ig_s<\ 
igj; II. Shelton, IlCti igsH, 27, H. Schuur, Gymnasium igf»l, S73- 

G. M. a: H. 

PEGASUS (2, PW 4), a Roman jurist, was consul 
suffectus ( c . A.D. 73) and praefectus urbi probably under 
Domitian ; successor of Proculus as head of the Procuhan 
School. He was considered very erudite ('liber, non 
homo’) and was cited by later jurists, hut the title of none 
of his works is known. Whether he is the author of the 
senatus consulta mentioned by Gams 1. 31 and 2. 254 f. 
(the latter being called SC Pegasianum) is unknown. 

Symc, Tacitus, 761, 805 A B.;B N. 

PE I SANDER (TIcLoavbpof:) (1) of Cameirus in Rhodes 
(7th or 6th c. B.c.), epic poet, author of a Herarlea, per- 
haps the most important poem so named ; the first to 
represent Heracles with a club; said to have plagiarized 
the lleraclea from Pisimis ; other poems attributed to him 
were spurious ( Suda ). See quintus (2) smyrnaeus. 

EOF 248-53. W. F. J.K. 

PEISANDER (2), Atheniun politician, floruit between 
430 and 411 u.c. Often attacked in comedy for corrup- 
tion and cowardice, and ridiculed for extreme fatness. 
As a radical democrat he took a principal part in the 
investigation into the mutilation of the Ilermae (see 
herms) in 415, hut in 412 he revealed himself as an 
oligarch and showed still more energy in supporting the 
revolution of 411: the motion in the ehklesia winch set 
upthenewfrou/e of the Four Hundred (q.v.) was proposed 
by him. On the overthrow of the oligarchs he fled to the 
Spartans and was condemned for treason in his absence. 

A. W. G.; A. A, 

PEISANDER (3) of Laranda (early 3rd c. A.n.), epic 
poet, author of a long Greek poem on world history 
under the title 'HpanKai Beoyaplai. 

PEITHO (TJuBw), persuasion personified, Lat. Suada. 
Although, in the great majority of cases where she is 
mentioned, she is no more than a poetical or rhetorical 


figure, she has a slight hold on cult and mythology. 
Peitho is a cult-title of Aphrodite in a few places (Farnell, 
Cults li. 664 ; Fischer, Nereidenund Okeaninen , Diss. Halle 
I 934» 3 1 ); it is a curious fact that she is daughter of 
Ocean in Hesiod, Theog . 349 (attempted explanation, 
Fischer, 32). She is n marriage-goddess in the opinion 
of the theologians cited by Plut. Quaest. Rom. 2. As an 
attendant on Aphrodite she appears constantly in art and 
literature; see Weizskcker in Roscher’s Lexikon , s.v. 

H. J. R. 

PELAGIUS, d. after a.d. 419, either British or Irish, 
came to Rome as a monk c. 400, wrote a commentary on 
thirteen Pauline epistles and an exhortation to the 
patrician girl Demetnas which are the earliest extant 
British literature, and protested against Augustine's 
prayer Da quod tubes (Conf. 10. 40) as undermining free 
will and moral effort. Alaric's invasion brought Pelagius 
as a refugee to Africa, then to Palestine where he found 
friends. Against Augustine’s and Jerome’s overwhelming 
polemic his cause was elaborated by Julian of Aeclanum, 
who attacked original sin as Manichee pessimism, and by 
some seventy extant tracts by anonymous Pelugians. The 
best of these tracts (attributed without sufficient reason 
to Pelagius himself by Plinval) are a notable source for 
social history in a disturbed age. 

Pauline commentary, ed princeps by A. Soutcr (1 Q22-1 1) : Fp ad 
Demetrtadem , Mipuc, PL xxx i«; ff. - xxxm iogg ff. G tic I'lnmil, 
Pelage ( 1 041 ) ; J Ferguson, Pelagius (1056), J Morris, JTS igf>5, 
26 H , H. AlmiiL-r, Patrology (igfioj, 4ig, K. I*’ Evans, Pelagius (ig(iH), 

H. C. 

PELASGIANS ( 1 1 Dairy OL = ? IltXay-o-Km, Sea- 
people P), a tribe mentioned by Homer ( 11 . 2. 840; 17. 301) 
as Trojan allies, ‘from Larisa, afar’ (apparently in Thrace). 
In Greece, Achilles’ domain includes ‘Pelasgr.m Argos’ 
( 11 . 2. 684), perhaps named after former inhabitants, and 
Achilles worships 'Pelasgian Zeus’ of Doduna (16. 233). 
In Od. 19. 177 Pelasgi are among the mo ‘ley population 
of Crete. In historic times the district round Thessalian 
Larisa was still called Pelasgiolis. Herodotus (r. 57) 
records surviving Pelasgian villages east of Cyzicus, and 
‘beyond the Tyrsemans’ at Crcslon in Chalcidice; they 
preserved a common non-Greek language. 

The Pelasgi seem to have been primarily a North- 
Aegeun people, uprooted (to judge from their scattered 
distribution) by Bronze Age migrations. The Greeks, 
however, came to use their name for 'aboriginal' Aegean 
populations generally (see pelasgus) ; Herodotus (1. 57) 
thus uses it, in contrast to ‘Hellenic’, used of the north- 
ern, immigrant elements. 

J. L. MyrcH, JHS igo7. A. K B. 

PELASGUS, eponym of the Pelasgi (see pelasgtans), 
the pre-Hellenic inhabitants of Greece. Hence the name 
is given to mythicul ancient princes of various districts 
whose inhabitants claimed to be autochthonous, or at 
least of very long residence: Arcadia (Asius in Paus. 8, 1. 
4; he was son of Earth); Argos (Aesch. Supp. 251 ; Hyg. 
Fab. 145. 2; contemporary with the rape of Persephone, 
Paus. 1. 14. 2); Thessaly (schol. 11 . 2. 681 ; grandson of 
Thessalos, eponym of Thessaly). Generally speaking, he 
is either Peloponnesian (and if so, either Arcadian or 
Argive), or else Thessalian. _ H. J. K. 

PELEUS (/JijAevf), in mythology, 9on of Aeacus (q.v.), 
and therefore an Aeginetan; but as his name seems to 
mean ‘man of Pehon’ and his chief adventures are in that 
neighbourhood, it is highly likely that there has been an 
early conflation of two genealogies (Achilles is already an 
Aeacid in Homer), for some reason quite unknown. His 
transference from one district to the other is explained 
by the story that he and Telamon killed their half- 
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brother Phocus (Apollod. 3. 160), whereat their father 
banished them both. Peleus then went to Phthia, was 
purified by Eurytion, and married his daughter Antigone ; 
but at the Calydonian boar-hunt he accidentally killed 
Eurytion and was again exiled. This time he reached 
IoIcub, where Acastus son of Pelias purified him, and he 
took part in Pelias’ funeral games. Hut Astydameia, 
Acastus’ wife, fell in love with him. As he was unwilling, 
Bhe sent word to Antigone that Peleus was to marry 
Sterope, Acastus’ daughter, whereat Antigone hanged 
herself ; Astydameia then lied to Acastus much as Phaedra 
did to Theseus {see hitpolytus i). Acastus thereupon 
took him out hunting on Pelion, hid his sword as he slept 
(for the sword cf. Ar. Nub. 1063, and schol. there, who 
says Hephaestus mode it and the gods brought it to 
Peleus when he was left defenceless), and left him to be 
attacked by the Centaurs; but Chiron brought him the 
sword again, he escaped, and took vengeance upon 
Astydameia, capturing lolcus and cutting her to pieces 
(Apollod. 173, who says he led his army between the 
pieces, a ritual of purification, cf. Livy 40. 6. 1; Plut. 
Quaes t. Rom. 290 d). Finally, for his virtue, he was given 
Thetis (q.v.) to wife; from the Chest of Cypselus on 
(Paus. 5. 18. 5) he had to win her by wrestling with her, 
while she took all kinds of shapes (Apollod. 170). She 
left him because he .interfered } when she tried to make 
Achilles immortal by burning ins mortality away in u fire 
(ibid. 171, cf. Lycophron, 178-9). Finally he was reunited 
to her and made immortal (Fur. Andr . 1253 fl\). 

His wrestling-match with Atalanta at the funeral 
games of Pelias ; his wrestling with Thetis to win her ; his 
wedding to her; and his bringing the infant Achilles to 
Chiron, are favourite subjects in sixth- and fifth-century 
art (the last already in the mid seventh century), lie also 
appears in pictures of the Calydonian boar-hunt (Brorn- 
mer, Vasenhsten 2 , 240 ff.). H J. K., C M. R. 

PELION (to TJr'iXiov opi?), a mountain of over 5,300 feet 
in Thessalian Magnesia. It was the reputed home of the 
centaur Chiron {see centaurs). The mountain system of 
Pelion with that of Ossa cut off the plain of Pelasgiotis 
from the Aegean. On the east the steeply rising coast was 
harbourless, hut beneath its south-western slopes, which 
were fertile and enjoyed a mild climate, it sheltered good 
harbours on the Hay of Voio. H. D. W. 

PELLA, capital of Macedonia r. 400-167 li.c., situated 
on a gentle slope beside the lake of the river Lydias, 
which was navigable from Pella to the sea (Livy 44. 46; 
Strabo 7. fr. 20), and at the crossroads where the route 
down the Axius valley meets the Via Egnatia. Known to 
Herodotus (7. 123) and Thucydides (2. 100. 4), it became 
the capital of Archclaus and the largest Macedonian city 
(Xen. Hell. 5. 2. 13), until replaced in importance hy 
Thessalonica in 146 B.r. Pella was later a Roman colony. 

A Rvimmary of ilic cxcuvation rrportR ir given in Jipx r A* At ipfio, 
1. 72 tb anil Balkan Studies 19(10, 113 H. ISi. G. L. H. 

PELOPIDAS was horn about 410 r.c. of a distinguished 
Theban family. He must have attached himself pro- 
minently to the democratic party of lsmenias before the 
seizure of the Theban citadel by the Spartans (382), when 
he look refuge in Athens. lie led the coup d'etat by 
which the oligarchy was overthrow'll and tile citadel 
recovered (winter 379/8), and became notable at once as 
a statesman and general. In 378 he was a Boeotarch, 
and in the war with Sparta won great fame hy his leader- 
ship of the Sacred Band (q.v.), especially at Tegyra (375) 
and Leuctra (371). He accompanied Epaminondas on his 
first invasion of the Peloponnese (winter 370/69). But 
after that he turned his attention to Thebes’ northern 
enemies, Alexander of Phcrae and Macedon. On his 


second expedition (368) he was made prisoner by Alexan- 
der, but was rescued by Epaminondas. On an embassy 
to the Great King he persuaded him to withdraw his 
diplomatic support from Sparta (367). He defeated Alex- 
anderof Pherae at Cynoscephalae,but died in action (364). 

Pelopidas’ energy and leadership were of great service 
in the advancement of Thebes. lie showed less origina- 
lity than Epaminondas, but equal capacity. 

Ncpofl’ and Plutarch's Lives, G. M. Ucreianetti, Athenaeum 1040 
43 if- H. W P. 

PELOPONNESIAN LEAGUE, the earliest known, 
and likewise the most long-lived and influential Greek 
symmachta (q.v.). The name is modern, the usual Greek 
term being 'the Lacedaemonians and their allies’. In the 
sixth century u.c. Sparta negotiated treaties of alliance 
with Peloponnesian States. Some hold that a period of 
separate treaties with individual States was followed 
shortly before 500 by the organization of the League as a 
permanent alliance; others date the organization earlier. 
Sparta held the command in war and summoned and 
presided over the assembly of allies. Only after the 
majority of this body, in which each allied State east one 
vote, had ratified a proposal to go to war could Sparta 
demand the support of all members. She herself probably 
cast no vote in the Assembly but exercised great influence 
over its decisions hy her power to refuse to call a meeting 
except to consider proposals that had her own approval. 
When no League war was in progress, the members were 
free to carry on separate wars even with other members. 
Thus the League could not support every allied State in 
war; even to secure defence against aggression from the 
League as such it was necessary to convince first Sparta 
and next the Assembly. Athens, at the time of her sur- 
render in 404, and later other allies, were forced to accept 
treaties promising complete obedience on questions of 
peace and war. In other ways, too, a tendency to trans- 
form the League into an empire was shown. This process 
was not completed before the collapse of the power of 
Sparta and the dissolution of the League in 366 li.c. 

ANl 1TNT SoiUU ES. Herodotus, Thucydides (enpecuilly hk. 1 ); 
Xrn Hill 

Fon MoDFHN LlTTRA'lUHF jre under SYMM AClllA. The origin and 
coiihtitunon ot the League are discussed by I ,nrscn in CP/ui 1932, 
I9JJ. and 1934 An interpretation difftnng on many points ih given 
bv U. Knhrsiedr, Gruchmhes Staaisreeht (1922) in favour oi an 
curly date tor the ougin of the League are H. Ilengtson, (Jnerhuthe 
Geschtihte 1 (19G0), 132, and L. Moretti, Ruerche sulle leghc gu t he 
(1962), tit. i. J. A. (J. L. 

PELOPONNESIAN WAR (431-404 h . c .). The cause 
of the w ar, according to Thucydides, was that the Athen- 
ian Empire had destroyed the autonomy of some Greek 
States and threatened many more. There was a general 
fear of Athens, particularly on the part of Corinth W'hich 
was hemmed in on both east and west, and goodwill 
towards her enemies who were to be the ‘liberators of 
Greece’. Nothing, however, in Thucydides’ opinion, 
would have come of this if Sparta had not feared for her 
own position. Thucydides, well aware of the economic 
factor in the conduct of the w ar, does not consider it as a 
cause. Athens was morally the aggressor, hut her enemies 
began the war. Military victory was therefore a necessity 
for the Peloponnesians ; a draw meant victory for Athens. 

2. The main lines of strategy were simple. A superior 
hoplite force was at that time irresistible on land , it could 
master an enemy’s territory, depriving him of supplies, 
and if necessary besiege the city. But in the absence of 
effective siege-engines a besieged city could normally 
be reduced by famine only, and Athens had countered 
this risk hy her Long Walls (q.v.), which provided a 
refuge space for her country population, and secured her 
connexion with the sea. On land she could not muster 
a force half as strong as her enemies (among whom the 
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Spartans and Boeotians were the finest soldiers in 
Greece); but she was overwhelmingly strong at sea, in 
numbers, skill, and morale. She could thus temporarily 
sacrifice her land without sacrificing her people, and 
she could neither be taken by assault nor reduced by 
starvation. At the sume time she could harry her 
enemies’ trade (the Peloponncse depending partly on 
imported food, though not at all to the same extent as 
Athens) and their coasts. Pericles therefore persuaded 
his countrymen to transfer themselves and all their 
movable goods within their walls. The one advantage 
the Peloponnesians had at sea was that they could 
concentrate their forces to secure a local superiority; 
hut this was neutralized by their lack of skill and con- 
fidence, and by their financial weakness. In available 
wealth, indispensable for the fleet and for overseas 
supplies, Athens had a decided advantage. 

3- In autumn 433 a quarrel between Corinth and her 
colony Corcyra gave Athens the opportunity to secure 
in Corcyra an ally with n considerable fleet and Athenian 
intervention robbed Corinth of the fruits of a naval 
victory over Corcyra. In Naupactus she already pos- 
sessed an important naval base in the Corinthian Gulf. 
Next year Potidaea revolted from Athens, and Corinth 
unofficially sent help. In the autumn the Peloponnesian 
League voted for war. In May 431 war was declared and 
the Peloponnesians invaded Attica, ravaged the deserted 
land lor about a month, and retired. The first year went 
according to Pericles' plan: Athens was undamaged and 
the issue depended on Athenian patience and morale; 
and so it continued for six years. In 430 a devastating 
pestilence hre^ke out among the crowded people within 
the walls (where no proper provision had been made for 
their housing), and Athens lost more than a quarter of 
her population, a blow from which she never fully 
recovered; and Pericles died (420), the one man with 
enough influence to carry our a consistent policy. But 
Potidaea was forced to capitulate, Phormion gamed two 
brilliant naval victories over superior forces ofF Nau- 
pactus(42g), a revolt in Lesbos was crushed, the Pelopon- 
nesian fleet failing to help the island (428-427), and 
Demosthenes gained a decisive vutoiy over the Pelopon- 
nesians in Amphilochia (426). In 425 Pylon on the west 
coast of Messcina was captured, which gave Athens not 
only a permanent post in the enemy’s country in a vulner- 
able spot — for helots could he encouraged to revolt — but 
a number of Spartan prisoners. Sparta was being 
hemmed in ; fearful for her prisoners and of leaving her 
territory now, she gave up the annual invasions of Attica 
and sued for peace. Pericles' strategy had triumphed. 

4. But the Athenians, at the instance of Cleon, a 
demagogue who had made capital out of the victory of 
Pylon, refused the peace. In 424 a brilliant Spartan, 
Brasidas, first saved Megara from capture by Athens, 
then slipped through Thessaly, and with support from 
Perdiccas 11 of Maccdon won over several Athenian 
dependencies in the Thraceward region, including the 
important Amphipohs. At the same time an ambitious 
attempt by Athens to overthrow Boeotia was decisively 
defeated at Dclium. A year’s truce was concluded (423); 
in the autumn of 422 Cleon took a force to Thrace, hut 
after some successes was decisively defeated at Amphi- 
polis ; both he and Brasidas fell. Brasidas had been unable 
to extend his successes ; and peace was now made between 
Sparta and Athens, practically on the basis of the status 
quo ante helium. This ‘Peace of Nicias’ was in effect a 
victory for Athens, the more so because her enemies 
were divided, Corinth and Boetoia refusing to sign the 
peace; the united forces of the rest of Greece had been 
unable seriously to weaken the Athenian Empire. 

5. But again the ambition of a politician wrecked the 
peace and the Assembly failed to follow a consistent or 


moderute policy. Alcibiades intrigued against Sparta in 
the Peloponncse, and a coalition was formed against her — 
Argos, Elis, Mnntinea, and Athens; but Athens sent 
half-hearted help. Sparta recovered herself at Mantinea 
(418). Athens suddenly attacked and destroyed the un- 
offending Melos (416), because it was an island not sub- 
ject to her. She then launched the grandiose expedition 
to Sicily (415-413), championed by Alcibiades and 
opposed by Nicias. The finest force that ever left Greek 
shores went to Sicily ; but Alcibiades was soon recalled 
to answer charges to which his lawless private life had 
exposed him, and he promptly went over to the enemy; 
and the irresolute Nicias allowed initial successes to be 
turned into defeat. Large reinforcements under Demo- 
sthenes were sent; but finally the whole force was utterly 
destroyed (Oct. 413). 

6 . Meanwhile Sparta had renewed the war in Greece 
and occupied Dccclea in Attica as a permanent base 
(spring 413). Athens had lost almost all her fleet, and 
though she began to rebuild she no longer had trained 
crews. Persia provided money for a Peloponnesian fleet, 
which crossed the Aegean, and Athens’ subject Slates 
began to revolt; Athenian food-supplies from the 
Bosporus and from Egypt were endangered. Further, 
there was political strife in Athens, ending in the revolu- 
tion of the Four Hundred and the loss of Euboea (411). 
But the new fleet, led by Alcibiades, who had been re- 
called, gamed several victories in the Hellespont, secured 
the food-supply, and recovered many revolted allies 
(411-408). However, Lysander with Persian help re- 
ereated the Peloponnesian fleet. Almost exhausted, 
Athens won the costly battle of Arginusae (406). But 
once more politics destroyed what the fleet had saved: a 
new peace offer was rejected and the victorious generals 
were tried and executed for failure to rescue the crews of 
waterlogged ships. In 405 the last Athenian fleet was 
surprised and destroyed at Aegospotanu in the Helles- 
pont. Besieged by sea and land, Ather , capitulated in 
April 404. 

7. The Peloponnesian War had been, as Thucydides 
says, the greatest ‘disturbance’ 111 Greek history. Methods 
of warfare, never gentle in Greece towards prisoners and 
non-combatants, became more cruel; the only hopeful 
attempt at Greek unity was defeated; and the old 
autonomy was not won back, but an incompetent 
imperialism substituted for an enlightened one. Greece 
hardly recovered fiom the war. 

Am 11’nt Solum, ts For the first twenty years Thucydides is our 
authority, for the last seven the less adequate Xenophon (Ilf lltmia, 
1-2. 2). Diodorus’ history (12 10 13 107, probably only an epitome 
of lipliorus) rovers the whole war, but contains little ul v.ihii-. Of 
the subsidiary suuriAS, the ‘Old Oligjith’ (Ps -\en. Constitution of 
Athens) gives a right-wing view ul the dcmot-racy ut the beginning ol 
the wnr, and Aristophanes gives incomparable pictuies of Athens in 
wartime Several speeches ol Antiphon, Andocide*, and Lysias- throw 
light on contemporary feeling Plutarch’s Lives of Pent lea, Nicias, 
Alcibiades, and l.ysander add much biographical detail For liit-tnp- 
tioris nee J(I 1 (ed minor, 11124); M N "Pod, (jrceft Historical 
lusinptums 1 (194(1), containing a valuable selection of indispensable 
official documents 

JVluiiF HN WoKKs. Besides the general histones of Oieecc, see 
Cl H Grundy, l' hut y Hides and the History of his Age 1 (194Kb See 
also the separate articles on most of the individuals mentioned above. 

A. W. U., N. G L. H. 

PELOPONNESUS, 'Isle of Pelops’, the large penin- 
sula of south Greece, connected with the mainland only 
by the Isthmus of Corinth. The name Peloponnesus, 
mentioned for the first time in the Cypria (fr. xi Allen) 
and the Homeric Hymn to Apollo, proves that the whole 
territory was considered an island, a separate part of 
Greece. Ancient geographers knew about its peculiar 
shape, comparing it to the leaf of a plane-tree; the 
medieval name Morea is said to have been taken from 
the mulberry. It was described, not inappropriately, by 
Strabo (8. 334), as d/epon aAis rfjs ovp.vdo^ ‘EAAdHos. 
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The area of Peloponnese, including the islands 
except Aegina and Cythera, amounts to about 8,430 sq. 
miles (cf. Sicily 9,930, Cyprus 3,580 sq. miles). 7 'he 
number of the population can scarcely be estimated. 
The civic population may have been about 500,000 or 
600,000 in 400 b.c. (1928: 1,053,300). 

Although virtually an island, and indented by deep 
gulfs, Peloponnese had but little communication with 
the sea. Harbours are relatively few, and except in 
Argolis and Elis have little or no hinterland. Their lack 
no doubt made naval operations against the coasts more 
difficult: hence the importance of Ilalieis for Athens and 
Argos when these cities were allied in the mid fifth cen- 
tury (see L. H. Jeffery, BSA 1966, 41 ff.) and of Mcthone 
( Motion ) and Pylos ( Navanno ). An ‘isthmus’ route from 
the Gulf of Argos to Corinth may account for the impor- 
tance of Tiryns and Mycenae in Bronze Age Greece. 
Arcadia, the central, nearly inaccessible district, did not 
touch the sea at all; the surrounding divisions (Laconia, 
Messenia, Elis, Achaea, Isthmus, Argolis, qq.v.) were 
separated from one another by mountains, which also 
were a great hindrance to intercourse by land. 

The parallel mountain chains of central Peloponnesus 
running to south-south-east once formed part of the 
huge arc stretching from Albania through middle Greece 
and Crete to Asia Minor. This original system was 
destroyed by the subsidence which created the large 
gulfs and most of the plains in the interior. In the 
Isthmian provincc and Argolis the predominant direction 
of the ranges is west to east, as in the eastern parts of 
middle Greece. Seen across the Gull of Corinth from 
Delphi the great mountains of the Peloponnese, Eryman- 
thus, Panachaicum, Cliclmos, and Cyllenc(Zir/rt)secm to 
present an impenetrable barrier. The western and soulh- 
ern divisions ol Peloponnese are characterized by larger 
plains, forming a kind of counterweight to the smaller 
closely enclosed plains, as around Tripolis, Mantinea, 
and Arcadian Orchomenus, Phcneus, and Stvmphalus. 
And as the mountain ranges seem to radiate from Arcadia, 
the Peloponnese, in spite of its heterogeneous geological 
formation, gives the impression of a peculiar system, w r ith 
a centre surrounded by other districts. 

There an 1 plains fit lor agriculture presenting a certain 
flourishing aspect even now, and probably tar greater in 
ancient times; by far the largest part ol Peloponnese, 
however, is mountainous, uncultivable, and poor. About 
50 per cent of the surface, consisting of chalk and lime- 
stone, provides only pasture for sheep and goats, the oak- 
woods also for swine. Flora and climate depend, of course, 
upon the geographical and geological conditions, which 
vary greatly. Arcadia and the east arc almost entirely 
continental, while the western parts are subject to mari- 
time influences. 

Mosi iMronTANT SoimcTS. Sirubo R. 315-89; Pnus. hks. 2-8. 
E. Curtins, Peloponnesus (1851), A. J’hihppson, Der Pelonnnpes 
(1892) (with pood maps); P-K, GL ill. 1. 9 IF. (general); E. Meyer, 
Pcloponnejische Wander ungen (ly.jg); Neue Peloponnestsche Wandr- 
rungen (1957). E. Meyer, PIV, s.v Area and population: J. Reloch, 
Jiii'lilkerung der grtech.-rom . Writ (1886), 109 IF. On the exploration 
ot the Mycenaean Peloponnese, see BSA 1957, 231 (south-west), 
i960, 67 (Laconia), and W. A. McDonald, ‘Overland Communica- 
tions in Greece during L II TIP, Mycenaean Studies (U S.A. 1964), 
217. See also under sites and regions. V. E.; R. j. II. 

PELOPS (IleAoifi), in mythology, son of Tantalus (q.v.). 
His chief adventures arc: (1) In childhood he was killed 
and cooked by his fnther, who served his flesh to the gods 
to sec if they could tell that it was not that of a beast. 
Demeter inadvertently ate part cf his shoulder; the other 
gods brought him to life again, replacing the lost part by 
ivory. See especially Pindar, Ol. 1 . 46 ff. (controverts 
ordinary account); schol. ibid. 40; Apollod. Epit. 2. 
3 ff. (2) By favour of his lover Poseidon he became 
possessed of wonderful horses and great skill in driving. 


On reaching manhood he wooed Hippodameia daughter 
of Oenomaus of Pisa. This king had an incestuous love 
for his daughter, or had been warned that her husband 
would kill him (Apollod. ibid. 4). He therefore let it be 
known that anyone who wifehed might carry her off, on 
condition that he might pursue, and spear the suitor if 
he caught him. Thirteen suitors had already perished 
when Pelops appeared. He bribed Myrtilus, Oenomaus* 
charioteer, (o take out the Linchpins of his master’s 
chariot (the details vary in different authors ;see Roscher’s 
Lexikon , arts. ‘Myrtilos’, ‘Oinomaos’). Oenomaus was 
thus thrown and killed and Pelops carried off his bride. 
But, either because he was ashamed to owe his victory 
to Myrtilus (Hyg. Fab. 84. 5), or because Myrtilus loved 
Hippodameia and Pelops was jealous (Apollod. ibid. 8), 
he cast him into the sea which was afterwards called 
Myrtoan. Myrtilus, or Oenomaus, cursed Pelops in 
dying, and the curse was efficacious, the more so as they 
were both sons of gods, Hermes and Ares respectively; 
see, for the later fortunes of his family, atheus, agamf.m- 
NON. However, for the time being Pelops prospered 
greatly and hnd six sons by his wife (various lists in schol. 
Find. ibid. 144). But various stories of his offspring were 
current, sec Bloch in Roscher iii, 1872. He was supposed 
(falsely, for the ‘harrow’ contained no burial) to he buried 
at Olympia, where he was worshipped as a hero. 

The pn pnrations for the chariot-race are the subject 
of the East pediment of the Temple of Zeus at Olympia, 
and these and the race itself arc found occasionally 
in filth- and fourth-century vase-painting (Brommer. 
Vasenlisten 1 , 369 f.). H. J. H.; C. M. K. 

PELTASTS (TTeArarrraL) were Greek soldiers, named 
from their small round shield Originally they had 

no body-armnur and their chief weapons were light throw- 
ing-spears (fiifovria). They are first recorded as derived 
from Thrace, and were imported into Greece in the later 
fifth century li.c. to act as skirmishers. Their style of 
equipment was adopted in Greek armies, and acliieved 
numerous successes, especially under Iphicrates (q.v.) 
and Chabrias. To Iphicrates are attributed the changes 
whereby the length of their spears was increased by u 
half, and the size of their swords almost doubled. The 
object of these alterations was to enable the peltasts to 
act as regular troops and not mere skirmishers. Alter 
the rise ol the Macedonian armies apparently they fell 
into disuse. 

Arist. fr. 49H (Rose), and Diod. 15. 44 (on their rmiipmcnt). 
O. Lippelt, Die gnechischen Lnchtbevuuffneten bis auf Alex. d. Gr. 

i igio); J. Kiomuycr nnd G. Vcith, H'crwesen und Krugf (timing 
1928), 88 ft , H. W. Parke, Greek Men wary Soldiers (1933). 17 if. 
and 79 tl.; A. N. Snodgrass, Arms and Armour of the Gre,ks (1967), 
78 f. H. W. P. 

PELUSIUM, a city at the eastern mouth of the Nile. 
Renowned for its flax, it was especially important as a 
frontier fortress towards Palestine. Near it Cambyses 
defeated the Egyptians (525 B.c.). In 374 Phamabazus 
and Iphicrates were balked here by floods; but the 
position was earned in 343 by Artnxerxcs III, in 333 by 
Alexander, in 169 by Antiochus IV, in 55 by Gabiniu9 
and M. Antomus, and in 30 by Octnvian (against Anto- 
nius). Under the Roman Empire it was a station on a 
route to the Red Sea. E. H. W. 

PENATES, DI, ‘the dwellers in the store-cupboard 
{penus)', cf. Aquinas, Arpinas. These guardian ftumina 
of the family larder were worshipped in close conjunction 
with Vesta (q.v.), also with the Lares (q.v.), properly the 
Lar Familiaris. It was the chief private cult of every 
Roman household, especially in early times. It would 
seem, however, that the royal di penates , like the royal 
Vesta, were reckoned of especial importance to the 
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community; this at least is the most reasonable explana- 
tion of the cult of the Penates Publiei. This was attached 
to Vesta’s temple (Tac. Ann. 15. 41. 1), but there 
was also a separate shrine, of unknown but fairly early 
date, on the Vehu (see Platner-Ashby, 388). Speculation 
was rife as to who these Penates originally were, and it 
was generally supposed that they were the Dioscuri (q.v.). 
But, since the latter were commonly identilied with the 
Sumothrarian gods also, and the Pcnate9 were called di 
rnagni , like the Cabiri (q.v.), it was held, not later than 
Cassius llemina (see Servius on Aen. 3. 12; Cassius 
Hemina, fr. 5 Peter), that the Roman, and other Italian, 
Penates Publiei owed their origin to Samothrace, having 
been brought by Aeneas (Rlauscn, Aeneas und die 
Penaten ). 

Wmsowa, HK ifii IT.; Latte, RR 80 ; A. Altuldi, Early Rome and 
the Latins (1966), 258 ff. H. J. R. 

PENELEOS (riijveXctiis] also FhjvcXaos, Etym. Magti. 
670. 50 Sylburg, but reading uncertain; Penelcus, 
Hvg. Fab. 81, cf. IlrjveXcov , read by Aristophanes in 
Iliad 13. 92), son of Hippalcimusor Iiippalcus(Diud. Sic. 
4. 67. 7; Hyg. Fab. 97. 8); one of the Boeotian leaders 
{Iliad 2. 4Q4); killed by Eurypylus (Quint. Smyrn. 7. 
104); wooed Helen (Apollod. 3. 130); an Argonaut (ibid. 

1. 113). H.J. K. 

PENELOPE {n^vcXoirr), Epic rirjveXnTTcia), in mytho- 
logy, daughter of Icarms, brother of 'Pyndareos (qq.v.), 
and wife of Odysseus (q.v.). In the Odyssey she laithfully 
awaits his return, although pressed to remarry one of her 
numerous suitors, the local nobles. She puts them off 
for a while by pretending that she cannot marry until 
she has finished weaving a shroud for Laertes, Odysseus’ 
father. This she unravels every night, so that the work 
is never finished, but after three years she is betrayed 
by one of her maids and compelled to complete it ( Od . 

2. 93 ff. ; IQ- 137 ff - ; 24. 128 If.). At last, ten years after 
the fall of Troy and twenty after the departure of her 
husband, she is at her wits’ end and determines to give 
herself in marriage to whoever can bend Odysseus’ bow. 
This is at Athena’s prompting {Od 21.1) and is used by 
Odysseus to get hold of the weapon and kill the wooers 
with it. Later writers add very little, save some particu- 
lars concerning her father’s adventures and the statement 
(in the Telegonia) that she married Telegonus after 
Odysseus’ death. 

There is, however, another story of Penelope so 
different from that of the epic tradition that it seems 
possible that we have here to do with a different figure 
(nymph or minor local goddess ?) of the same name. 
This is that she was the mother of Pan. Tzetzes, who 
mentions the tale that she and Hermes were his parents, 
is already of this opinion (schol. Lycophron, 772, cf. 
Apollod. Epil. 7. 38). It of course produced sundry 
reconciliations and rationalizations, the most notorious, 
that of Duris of Samos in Tzetzes, ibid., being simply 
an indecent pun. But possibly the whole legend is no 
more than an etymological fancy, a connexion of Ildv 
with Doric or Doricized llavtXoTTa. 

Penelope receiving gifts from the suitors appears on 
a mid-fifth-century Attic vase. On another, with Tele- 
machus, she sits at her loom, elbow on knee, head on 
hand. She is shown in the same pose in contemporary 
sculpture and the type is adapted for other characters. 

J. Schmidr in Roschcr’H Lexihon, s.v. In art, Hrommor, Vasen - 
hstni 1 , 308, 328. H. J. R.; C. M. It. 

PENLA (77fi'tft), poverty personified, a literary figure, 
perhaps also popular (see Ildt. 8. 1 1 1. 3), and so appearing 
in various allegorical contexts (pleads her cause against 
Wealth, Ar. Plut. 489 ff. ; mates with Abundance to 


produce Eros, PI. Symp. 203 bf.; humorously said to 
guard a poor man’s house, Anth. Pal. 9. 654), not in cult. 

H. J. R. 

PENTADIUS (3rd c. a.d.) has left elegiac poems in 
‘echoic’ verse on Fortune, Spring, Narcissus, besides 
several epigrams. Text and translation: Duff, Minor Lat. 
Poets. 

PENTAKOSIOMEDIMNOI {TrfvraKoaLOfi^SifLvoi) t i.c. 

‘five hundred bushel men’, at Athens, members of the 
richest of the four census-classes devised by Solon (q.v.), 
with an estimated annual income of at least 500 medimnoi 
of corn or the equivalent in other produce or money. 
Under Solon’s constitution the tumitii and perhaps also 
the archontes{t\.\ .) were chosen exclusively from this class, 
and this was still the case with the tarniai in Aristotle’s 
time {Ath. Pol. 8. 1). A. W. G.; T. J. C. 

PENTAPOLIS (African). The most fertile part of 
Cyrenaica and the nrca of intensive Greek colonization in 
this part of Africa. The five cities were Apollonia, Gyrene, 
Ptolemais, Arsinoe (Taucheira), and Berenice. In the 
fourth century A.u. it formed a separate province culled 
Libya superior or Libya Pctitapolis. Synesius was bishop 
of Ptolemais. 

C. TJ. Kraelinn, Ptolemais (U.S.A. 1962). B. H. W. 

PENTATHLON, a contest of five events (aXfia, ttoS- 
wklliiv, blaicov, a/roimi, TraX-qv, Simonides, Lvra Graeco 11, 
182 (Loeb)) requiring all-round athletic ability. By some 
system of scoring or elimination unknown to us the two 
best competitors in the running, jumping, throwing the 
discus, and throwing the javelin were selected for the 
final event, the wrestling. It was one of the contests at 
the Olympian Games and at many other festivals. See 
ATHLETICS. H. L. H. 

PENTECONTAETIA, the ‘period of fifty years’ 
between the Persian and Peloponnesian Wars, is treated 
with some surprising omissions by Thucydides, but not 
so called, in an excursus of his first book, chs. 89-1 18. It 
did not comprise exactly fifty years, being the period 
from autumn 479 (Sestos) until spring 431 (attack on 
Plataea). The detailed chronology of the Pcntecontactia is 
highly controversial. 

A. W. Gommr, A H : star teal Commentary on Thucydides i (1045); 
V. Lhrenbertf, Prom Salon to Sat rate* (1968), 187. V. L. 

PENTHESILEA (ncvOtoiXcux), in mythology, queen of 
the Amazons who came to the aid of Troy nfter the death 
of Hector (q.v.), Aethiopis , tr. 1 Allen. According to this 
poem (see Proclus and cf. Quint. Smyrn. 1. 18 ff.) she was 
daughter of Ares (cf. amazons) and did valiantly until 
finally overcome and slam by Achilles. She was buried 
by the Trojans, and Achilles, by a touch of un-Homcric 
sentimentality, grieved over her so that Thersites (q.v.) 
reviled him for being in love w r ith her, whereat Achilles 
slew him and consequently quarrelled with Diomcdcs 
(q.v. 2), his kinsman in this version (Thersites was son of 
Agrius {see oeneus) and so first-cousin once removed to 
Diomedes, Quint. Smyrn. 1. 770 ff.). The reason for 
her being willing to help Priam was that after Theseus 
married Phaedra, Hippolytc {see iiippolytus 1) roused 
the Amazons against him and m the ensuing battle 
was accidentally killed by her own comrade Pen- 
thesilea. The latter then obtained purification from her 
blood-guilt at the hands of Priam (Apollod. Epit. 5. 1). 
This is plainly a secondary addition to the story, and in 
fact Apollod. ibid, gives two other accounts of Ilippo- 
lyte’s death. 

Her death at Achilles’ hand is often shown in art from 
the mid sixth century, and was the subject of one of the 
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panels Panoenus painted round Pheidias’ Zeus(Brommer, 
Vasenlisten *, 262; D. von Rothmer, Amazons in Greek 
Art (1957), 4 f. t 72, 145 ff.). H. J. K.; C. M. R. 

PENTHEUS (rJci'Och), in mythology, son of Agave, 
daughter of Cadmus (q.v.). and her husband Echion. 
When Dionysus returned to Thebes from his conquests 
in the East, Pentheus denied his deity and refused to let 
him be worshipped. But the supernatural strength of 
the women who had gone out to worship Dionysus was 
too much for his soldiers, and he consequently (by advice 
of a mysterious stranger, the god in disguise or another) 
went out to spy upon them. He was detected and torn 
in pieces, his mother, who in her frenzy took him for a 
beast, lending the rest. It is possible that this goes back 
to some ritual killing, cf. Dionysus. See especially 
Euripides, Hatchae (with Dodds’s commentary, i960), 
whence Ovid, Met. 3. 51 1 ff., Nonnus, Dion. 44-6, 
chiefly derive. 

Pentheus torn by maenads is found from time to time 
in Attic vase-painting from the late sixth century on 
(Brommer, Vasenhsten 2 , 343). H. J. K.; C. M. It. 

PERDICCAS (1) I, the first king of Macedon (Ildt. 8. 
130), who probably conquered the Macedonian coast c. 
640 n.c. 

PERDICCAS (2) II, king of Macedon c. 450-413 n.c. 
By astute diplomacy Perdiccas survived rebellions in 
Upper Macedonia, invasion bv Sitalccs (q.v.), and inter- 
vention by Athens and Sparta, and succeeded in uniting 
Macedonia and diminishing the Athenian control of his 
coast. In alliance with Athens until she founded Amphi- 
polis in 436, he subsequently promoted the revolt of 
Potidaea and the Chalcidians, whom lie advised to con- 
centrate at Olynthus. The Athenians aided by Derdas, 
prince of Eluniotis, and by Philip, exiled brother of 
Perdiccas, captured Therme before they came to terms 
with Perdiccas in order to invest Potidaea. Perdiccas 
assisted Potidaea until Sitalccs negotiated a treaty lor him 
witli Athens, who ceded Therme (431); probably Derdas 
also submitted to Perdiccas. In 429 the invasion of 
Sitalccs was checked by the Macedonian cavalry, and a 
marriage-alliance w'as contracted; in 425 Perdiccas allied 
with Brasidastooust Athens and to reduce the Lyncestian 
prince Arrabaeus, but when the campaign in Lyncus 
failed, allied with Athens (422). Allying in 417 with 
Sparta and Argos, he allied again with Athens when 
attacked in 415, and died c. 413. 

F. Citfycr, Htsiotuche Zcttschrifr , Heilieft 19(19.10). N. C L. H. 

PERDICCAS (3) (d. 321 n.c.), son of Orontes a Mace- 
donian noble, accompanied Alexander to Asia as ‘taxiarch’ 
commanding a brigade of Macedonian infantry. He was 
promoted ‘Bodyguard’ (member of Alexander's personal 
staff; 330), and thereafter ollen held independent com- 
mands. Craterus* return to Europe and Hepliaestion's 
death (324) made him Alexander’s second-in-command, 
and when Alexander died he became in effect, if not in 
name, regent of the Empire (323-322), an arrangement 
which alarmed Antipater and Craterus in Europe, and 
the insuboi dinate satraps Antigonus (Phrygia, etc.) and 
Ptolemy (Egypt). In the ensuing war Perdiccas tried to 
invade Egypt, but Ptolemy’s skilful defence and propa- 
ganda incited his Macedonians to mutiny, and they 
killed him. Able, brave, and loyal, but unpopular because 
of his arrogance, Perdiccas is the type of o Macedonian 
nobleman and general who just missed greatness. 

liervc, A lexanderrnch , no. 627; W. W. Tam, CAU vi, ch. 15. 

G. T. G. 

PERDUELLIO (from perdueUis = host is) denoted in 
early Roman law hostile activity against the State. It 


should perhaps be distinguished from purely military 
offences of this kind (proditw), but it was probably not 
clearly defined. It was one of the earliest crimes, men- 
tioned in the XI l Tables, with the penally of death, and 
in early times was subject to the jurisdiction of duoviri 
perduellionis. In the later Republic it was absorbed m the 
wider offence of mmestas (q.v.). 

Dcsidea the textbooks on criminal law (see law anii imioci ihmii , 
Homan, ill), E. Pollack, Der Muiestatsfiedank 1 m tom Rtchi ( 100K); 
K. VillinBnntt, Der Staatsfemd in der ram. hauerzeit (l9J<i), C’ 11. 
llrcchl, FerdueMio (193K) , Sav. Zntsehr. 1944, 354- 11. N. 

PEREGRINI, meaning the citizens of any State other 
than Rome, implied membership of a definite community. 
Some non-Romans were distinguished from prregrim, 
notably the Latini (q.v.). The socii ltalici remained 
peregnni till 89 n.c., and all provincial peoples enjoying 
any form of local autonomy were peregrini (see civitas, 
dediticii). They sometimes enjoyed conuhium or com- 
mereium , but could not receive the Roman citizenship 
unless they surrcndeied their own sovereignty. In 
practice, however, the grant of Roman status to an 
individual penurious meant, by the end of the Republic, 
tliat he was automatically freed from liability to the civic 
duties of Ins native civitas, while enjoying its amenities; 
lor no Roman could be a citizen of two States. This led 
to abuses, as Roman citizenship spread abroad, which 
were rectified by a decree of Augustus affirming the 
liability of such Roman citizens to their local rnunera 
(M-v.). 

For bibliography socii; municiprim; citizenship, woman. 

A. N. S -W. 

PEREGRINUS (with the nickname Proteus) of Parium 
in Mysia (c. A.D. 100-65), Cynic. Our knowledge of 
him comes almost entirely from Lucian lhpl rys 
Ilepeypivov TfXevrrjs, He was suspected of murdering 
his father, and to avoid the scandal travelled in Palestine, 
wheie he became a Christian. For his activities in this 
connexion he was imprisoned. On being released he 
returned to Parium, hut soon resumed his travels. He 
quarrelled with the Christian community, and betook 
himself to Egypt, where he studied under the Cynic 
Agathobulus. From there he went to Italy, and then to 
Greece, as a wandering preacher, llis reputation became 
such that by some he was classed with Epictetus, but 
Lucian has no high opinion of his character. In 165 he 
committed suicide by throwing himself on the flames at 
the Olympic Games. W. D. R. 

PERGAMUM, a city of Mysia, in the fertile Caicus 
valley r. 1 5 miles from the sea, must have been inhabited 
from early times, though we hear nothing of it before 
401 n.c. Its true history begins only in the third century 
n.C., when under the so-called Attalid dynasty it became 
the capital of a Hellenistic kingdom inferior in importance 
only to Macedonia, Egypt, and the Selcucid realm. For 
the political history of this development, see fhiletaerus 
(2), FUMENliS (1) and (2), ATTAINTS, AHISTONICUS (1-3). 

Although the original Greek population of the city 
cannot have been large, it possessed the constitution of a 
Greek city-state even under the Attalids, who assumed, 
however, wide powers of interference at will. They also 
ruled directly the native population in the surrounding 
country under their control, and with the expansion of 
the kingdom and broadening of their political aims, they 
became increasingly like the great Hellenistic kings, 
relying on a Greek bureaucracy and a semi-professional 
army also predominantly Greek, though less elaborate 
than the Seleucid and Ptolemaic systems based on 
permanent military settlements. The expansion of 
Pergamum was due to a skilful exploitation of its natural 
wealth, which included silver-mines, but also an annual 
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surplus from agriculture (corn) and stock-breeding, with 
its dependent industries of woollen textiles and parch- 
ment. The wealth of the country can perhaps be judged 
best from its unhappy fate later as the Homan province 
of Asia. 

The Attalids were not founders of cities on the grandest 
scale, but they made Pergamum itself one of the greatest 
and most beautiful of all Greek cities. The public build- 
ings, laid out in terraces on a hill-side and culminating 
in the palace nnd fortifications of the acropolis, were a 
splendid example of Hellenistic town-planning. With her 
famous school of sculpture, her library second only to 
that of Alexandria, and her kings who were philosophers 
at least in their spare time, Pergamum became a leader of 
the Greek world in culture even more than in politics 
and commerce. 

Anciint SouhChS. Inscriptions: Altertumcr vm i Pcrgamon viii 
(M. J'Vankd, 1890-5); sec also CAJ 1 ix, bibliography to cH if), Ahh. 
Uirhnrr Akademtc, 193a. For the period 220-1 hH u.e. Polybius and 
Livy (bits. 30 fl., usiriK Polybius) arc the most important 

Motjehn Li lutAl ure. 1 IdleniNiu. period (i. Caidmali, 11 regno 
di Pergamo (190O); Hostovtzcfl, Hr/iniurir World; id. CAfl, lhid ; 
Hansen, Attalids; Krrint Meyer, Dir Gicnzm der he/lemstisthen 
Staaten tn bilnnasien (1925), ch. 9; Uen^tson, Strategic 11. 195 ft.; 
Majpe, Rom . Rule Asia Alin. 1, esp. chs. 1-2 and 11. 725 tf. ; L Robert. 
Vines d'Asie nuneure 1 (1962). Roman period- Jones, Cities E Rani. 
f*rov. 58 ff., 82 ff. U. T. G. 

PERGE ( llFfr)'Ti) t city of Pamphylia on the river Cestrus, 
founded according to tradition by the 'mixed multitude’ 
of Greeks who wandered across Asia Minor after the 
Trojan War, led by Calchas, Mopsus, and Amphilochus. 
Statues of Calchas and Mopsus, qualified by their 
inscriptions as ‘founders’, stood with others at the main 
gate of the city in Roman times. The Pcrgacans welcomed 
Alexander nnd served him as guides. Later, under the 
Seleucids, the lower town was fortified with the walls 
which still stand; the original settlement was on the hill 
above. The city was famous for the Pergaean Artemis, 
her chief deity, called Vanassa Praia in the local dialect; 
the cult-statue was shown on the coins in the form of a 
baetyl, originally no doubt a meteoritic stone. The 
temple, on a height outside the city, has not been found. 
Pergc was visited by St. Paul, and was prosperous under 
the Empire ; in the early second century much fine build- 
ing was done, largely by the generosity of a certain 
Plancia Magna. Distinguished Pergaeans were the mathe- 
matician Apollonius, a successor of Euclid, and the 
philosopher Varus the Stork in the second century a.d. 
The ruins at Aksu have been partially excavated; they 
include a theatre, a stadium, and a handsome city- 
gateway. The Hellenistic walls are also well preserved. 

Lanckororviky, Pamphyhen (1890). G. L. II. 

PERIANDER (/ 7 c/ui<n , 5 pos , ) l tyrant of Corinth c. 625- 
585 u.c., und son of Cypsclus (q.v.). He recovered 
Corcyra, founded Apollonia, which together with 
Epidamnus exported the goods of southern Illyria, and 
Potidaea on the western prong of Clialcidice, which 
exported the goods of Macedonia. He deposed his father- 
in-law Procles of Epidaurus and seized his dominions; 
propitiated Delphi and Olympia, had deulings with 
Thrasybulus of Miletus and Alyattes of Lydia; und 
arbitrated between Athens and Mytilcne in their dispute 
for Sigeum. Contacts on his part with Egypt are indicated 
by Egyptian objects found at Perachoin and by the 
Egyptian name of his nephew Psammetichus. Arion the 
dithyrambic poet came to his court from Lesbos and 
sailed from it in a Corinthian ship to tour Italy and Sicily. 
The scene of Plutarch’s Seplem Sapientum Comnvium is 
Periandcr’s court. Arts and crafts, industry and com- 
merce flourished exceedingly under him (witness the 
ruins of the Apollo temple and the Pcirene fountain at 
Corinth and the Gorgon pediment at Corcyra), and he 


laid the diolkos or roadway for transporting ships across 
the Isthmus. The famous Chest of Cypselus at Olympia 
was probably a dedication of Periander. The potteries 
increased their output. Periander is said to have built 
triremes and plied both seas, to have forbidden idleness 
and luxury, and to have continually found employment 
for his subjects, llis vivid and passionate character left a 
deep impression, of which we have a picture in Herodotus’ 
dramatic tale of his relations with his son Lycophron. 
His sons all predeceased him and he was succeeded by 
his nephew Psammetichus (Cypselus II), whose murder 
shortly after ended the seventy-three years of the tyranny 
of the house of Cypselus. 

K. Will, Kortnthtaka (1955); A. AndrcWcs, The Greek Tyrants 
(1956); Ergon 1960, 117 ff. {diolkos). See also l Yl'SU.us and corinih. 

F. N. L).; N. G. L. II. 

PERICLES (c. 495-429 n.c.), Athenian statesman, was 
the son of Xanthippus (q.v. 1) and of Agariste, niece of 
Clcisihenes (q.v. 1) and granddaughter of Agariste of 
Sicyon and Megncles (q.v.). He was chore^us when 
Aeschylus’ Per sue was produced in 472; but first came 
into prominence as one of the State prosecutors of 
Cimon (q.v.) in 463. In 462/1 he joined with Ephialtes 
(q.v. 4) in the attack on the Areopagus. According 
to Plutarch he became popular leader and the most 
influential man in Athens after Ephialtes’ death and 
the ostracism of Cimon. But little is recorded of hun for 
some years, and we do not know his attitude to the 
Egyptian war (459-454) and to the campaigns of 457 
which resulted in the Athenian domination of Boeotia, 
Phocis, and Loci is. He perhaps initiated the building of 
the Long Walls (q.v.; 458-456). In domestic polities he 
proposed payment for the dicasts, and perhaps instituted 
the theorika (q.v.) — in rivalry with Cimon for the 
popular favour, we are told, nnd therefore probably after 
the latter’s recall, which he proposed in person. In 451- 
450 he proposed the law restricting the citizenship to chil- 
dren both of whose parents were citizens. In 454 or 453 
he was strategos and campaigned in the Corinthian Gulf 
against Sicyon and Ocniadae. After the truce with 
Sparta (451 or 450) he led an expedition which restored 
Delphi to the Phoctans (448 ?). He is said to have opposed 
the rash expedition of Tolmidcs which ended in the 
defeat of Coronea (447) and to have bought of! the 
invading Peloponnesians in 446. He reduced Euboea, 
which had revolted from the League, to submission; 
and in the winter of 446-445 he secured Sparta’s recogni- 
tion of the Athenian Empire in the Thirty Years’ Peace. 
In 440-439 Pericles reduced the insurgent island of 
Samos after a nine months’ siege. 

Meanwhile his great influence had been shown in 
other directions. He initiated many clcruchies (q.v.) 
to strengthen the Empire, especially in the Hellespont, 
and he established an important colony at Thurii (q.v.) 
to spread Athenian influence in Italy. He called, perhaps 
in 448-447, a general congress of all Greek States to 
consider the rebuilding of the temples destroyed by the 
Persians, the freedom of the seas for all, and peace — but 
nothing came of it, owing to the opposition of Sparta, 
lie was building commissioner for the Parthenon (begun 
in 447) and the other great buildings of this time. His 
bitter enemy at home in this imperial policy was Thucy- 
dides (q.v. 1), son of Melesias, who was at last ostracized 
in 443; henceforth Pericles had no eminent opponent, 
and he was elected strategos every year till his death. In 
437 he founded a colony at Amphipolis (q.v.), and about 
this time he led an expedition to establish Athenian 
influence in the Black Sea. 

When war with the Peloponnesians threatened, 
Pericles determined to resist their demands. He doubt- 
less counselled the alliance with Corcyra in 433, and 
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he was the author of the decree against Mcgara in 432. 
When war hroke out the whole of the Athenian strategy 
was devised by hirn {see prloponnfsian war). The 
invasion of Attica provoked indignation and excitement in 
the city, but he remained supreme till the ravages of the 
pestilence in 430 momentarily broke Athenian morale. 
Me was now driven from office, tried for embezzlement, 
and fined. Soon after (probably spring 429) he WR9 again 
elected strategas ; but he too had been attacked by the 
pestilence, and he survived only another six months. 

Pericles' long eminence w r as due to his incorruptible 
character, a consistently intelligent policy, and remarkable 
powers as an orator. He was reserved and even haughty 
in demeanour, with nothing democratic about him (unlike 
Pisistrntus, with whom he was often compared). He was 
intimate with many of the leading philosophers and artists, 
especially Anaxagoras, Sophocles, and Phidias. His first 
marriage was unhappy and ended in divorce; but r. 
45°~ 445 formed u lasting union with Aspnsia (q.v.). 
Commonplace minds resented his distant superiority; 
scandalous and ridiculous stories were spread about 
him; and finally prosecutions were begun against his 
friends, Phidias and Anaxagoras (qq.v.), and against 
Aspasia, who was acquitted. These attacks, however, did 
not aflect Pericles' ascendancy. 

We have comparatively good and contrasted sources 
for Pericles' life — Thucydides’ detailed account of 
political events from 433 to 429 and summary of his 
character and policy (1. 24 to 2. 65), and Plutarch, who 
adds much biographical detail, mostly from contemporary 
sources. 

G. Dl* Sancin, Prucles (iuso), V Elirmlierg, Snpfmdrs and 
Pencils ( 1 4 ) 1 I- Homo, Perules (i'J 54 ), D. hiciiast, (Jvmnastum 

niSl, zio/f.jKJ. I'tost, f/iw. iyfi4, 1S5 ft. A. W. G. 

PERICLYMENUS, in mythology, (1) son of Poseidon 
(and Clitoris daughter of Tiresius, scliol. Pind. Nem. Q. 
57, hut cf. (2)). Defended Thebes against the Seven, 
killing Parthenopaeus (q.v. ; Eur. Phnen. 1157); pursued 
Amphiaraus (q.v.; Pmd. New. 9. 26). (2) Son ol Neleus 
(or Poseidon, Sen. Med. 635) and Chlons daughter of 
Amphion; Argonaut; killed by Heracles (q.v.) while in 
the form of a Hy, Poseidon having given him power to 
assume any shape when fighting (Ap. Rhod. 1. 156 if., 
and schol.). H. J. K. 

PERINTHUS, a Greek city on the shore of the Pro- 
pontis, founded by the Samians, r. boo h.c. The site lay 
on a high peninsula, the houses were built along the 
slopes of a hill, and the city assumed the appearance 
of an amphitheatre. Pcnnthus soon encountered the 
hostility of Megara, whose daughter cities Byzantium 
and Chalcedon had already been founded in the area, but 
a Megarian expedition duecled against her was defeated 
hy the Samians, incorporated for a time in the Persian 
Empire, she became a tributary' member of the Delian 
League, and at the end of the Peloponnesian War 
became subject to the Spartan harmost of Byzantium. 
In the fourth century she joined the Second Athenian 
League, but in 357 revolted along with Byzantium and 
participated in the Social War. In 355 she was granted 
autonomy. In 352 she and Byzantium concluded an 
alliance with Philip II of Macedonia, but refusing in 
341/40 to be drawn into hostilities with Athens, she was 
besieged by Philip. Perinthus wus assisted by Byzantium, 
Athens, and Persia, and Philip, baffled by the natural 
strength of the place, was obliged to withdraw. In the 
third century she enteicd into close relations with 
Byzantium, and the two cities formed a federation, but 
in 202 became subject to Philip V of Macedonia. Her 
freedom was restored bv Rome in 196. In 189 she became 
part of the Attalid kingdom, and at the end of the century 


she was subject to the authority of the Roman governor 
of Macedonia. By the end of the third century A.n. the 
name Perinthus was changed to Ileracleia, preserved 
today ns Erekli. With the foundation of Constantinople, 
Perinthus-Heracleia declined m importance, hut was 
restored to something of her former splendour by 
Justinian. 

Plur. Mot. 303 r.; Hdr. r, 1; Xcn Tlel!. 1 1. 21, Annh 7 7.7.4. 
7. 6 2. 4, JO 11*. 43 I. K4; Dind. it>. 74 f>; Deni. 18. Ho, l J ohb. iH. 
2 . 4; L-ivy 3 ?.. 33- 7. .1 J. 3°. J ; Procup. Aid. 4. 0. E. 1. Mc(J. 

PERIOCH AE , the summaries in the Roman epitomizing 
treatment of long, usually chronographical, works, 
represent in particular the abridgement of Livy, an 
epitome of whose history is mentioned by Martial (14. 
190). The epitomized Livian tradition nppears in the 
Periochae (lor all 142 hooks except 136-7, with two 
perioihae of book 1 ) and in the Oxyrhynrhus Epitome (for 
books 37 -40, 48-55), ‘contaminated’ with further chrono- 
logical, anecdotal, and antiquarian data, perhaps includ- 
ing exempla and reference to Livy’s full text. 

Ed. o. Kosibach (1910). A. Klolz, Hermes 1913, 542 IT.; Philul. 
1936, 67 1] , M. Galdi, 1 / epitome nella letter a turn latina (Hj22) ; C. M. 
UcRbic, CQ 1967, 332 ff. A H MrD . 

PERIOIKOI (TrepunKoi, ‘those that dwell round 
about', was the name used to describe neighbouring 
people frequently constituting groups of subjects or 
halt-citizens, normally with local self-government. 
They formed parts of or were subject to various Greek 
States without having a share m their government. 
Pennikoi were found in Argolis, Crete, Elis, Thessaly, 
and elsewhere, but those of Sparta are best known. 
These, like the Sparliates, were counted as Lacedae- 
monians, served in the Lacedaemonian army, were on a 
par with Spartiates in the payment of taxes, and so were 
citizens with lesser rights. Nevertheless, though such 
government never is described, they clearly formed 
communities with local self-government. Thus the 
entire complex resembled a federal State with the federal 
government delegated to the Spartiates, though the 
emphasis on military service caused it also to resemble 
an alliance. In Laconia the perioecic towns along the 
coast and in the mountains roughly formed a circle 
around the Spartiate land; in Messenin they were less 
numerous, particularly on the west const. To them must 
have fallen what industry and commerce there was, but 
it seems that the pennikoi that served in the army and 
controlled their communities were landholders. The 
proportion of Dorians and pre-Dorians among them is 
unknown and cannot be determined by their dialect, 
for Spartiates, pennikoi , and helots spoke the same 
language. As in Sparta, so in Crete and Elis, the pmoikni 
appear as citizens with lesser rights, while in Thessaly 
they are described as subject allies. 

G. Gilbert, The Constitutional Antiquities of Sparta and Athens 
(iK<jS), 35 11 .; F. Hampl, Hermes 1937; H. Michcll, 1952), 64 ff. 

and passim ; H, F. Willetts, Aristocratic Society tti Ancient Crete 
(1955), 37 fi antlf»«miw; F. Gsclinuzer. Abhungtge Orte 1 m griech- 
isrhen Altertum (1958); V. Ehienberg, The (Seek State (1960V 36 f. 
and passim , J. A. O. L. 

PERIPATETIC SCHOOL. The Aristotelian school of 
philosophy in Athens was called after the covered walk 
(neptnaros) in the buildings which Theophrastus pro- 
vided for the school. (There was a legend, perhaps 
invented by Hermippus, Diogenes Laertius 5. 2, that it 
was so called because Aristotle walked while lecturing.) 
Aristotle began teaching in the Lyceum about 335/4 
B.c., but as 11 foreigner he could not own real estate, and 
during his lifetime there was no ‘school’ in the material 
sense. Under Theophrastus’ leadership, through the 
influence of Demetrius of Phulerum, the school acquired 
buildings which were bequeathed in Theophrastus’ will 
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to a named group of fellow scholars, including Strato, 
who succeeded him as Head (r. 287-269). Strato be- 
queathed the school wuh its books and furniture to Lyco 
(Head from c. 269 to 226/4), who in turn left it to a named 
group, who were to choose a Head from among them- 
selves. (All these wills are preserved in Diogenes Laertius, 
Bk. 5.) The chosen successor was Ariston of Ceos, who 
was Head until c. 190. The succession in the second 
century is obscure; Critolaus wus the only Head of any 
distinction. 

During this period the school's achievements became 
less impressive. 1 n the time of Aristotle and Theophrastus 
the foundations were laid for systematic, co-operative 
research into nearly all the branches of contemporary 
learning. After Theophrastus’ death, however, Aris- 
totle’s written works were neglected ; they may even have 
been lost, if the story in Strabo 13. 1. 54 is true, according 
to which Neleus of Scepsis inherited the library from 
Theophrastus and took it all to his home, where it re- 
mained hidden from the world for a century and a half. 
During this time, Aristotle was known for his ‘exoteric’ 
works, mainly dialogues (now lost except for a lew frag- 
ments), and the Peripatetics narrowed their interests 
very greatly compared with the immense range of 
Aristotle and Theophrastus. Strato was the last Head in 
the great tradition; later members of the school devoted 
themselves to literary criticism, gossipy biography, and 
unimportant moralizing. 

There was a revival in the first century n.c., under the 
leadership of Andronicus of Rhodes. The treatises of 
Aristotle had been rediscovered (they had been sold to 
Apellicon of Teos and brought by him to Athens, thence 
taken to Home by Sulla, passed on to Tyrannion the 
grammarian and friend of Cicero, and from him to 
Andronicus; see Strabo 13. 1. 54 and Plutarch, Suita 26), 
and Andronicus published an edition of them and wrote 
some kind of critical commentary. The date of this is 
uncertain, but since Cicero does not mention it, it was 
probably after his time. In this period the Pcripatos was 
not sharply distinguished doctnnnlly from the Academy 
and the Stoa; the Epicureans were opposed to them all. 

In the first two centuries a.d. Aristotle's works were 
much studied in the school and many commentaries were 
written, especially on his logic and philosophy of nature. 
Aristocles of Mcssana was a member who wrote a history 
of philosophy; Aspasius wrote several commentaries, of 
which part of his N icomarhean Ethics survives. Alexander 
of Aphrodisias is the most important figure. After the 
third century, very little or nothing is known of the 
Pcripatos itself; the Ncoplatonisls took over the work of 
writing commentaries on Aristotle. 

Fragments of Diracurchus, Anstoxenu';, Cli’archus, Demetrius, 
Straio, Lvcon, Ariston, I Iernclitlei, Futleinus, I’huinms. Chamaileon, 
PraxmhnncR, Hieronymus, and L'ritulaus in F. Welirli, Die Schule 
ties Arts tn tel t x (1044-sg; 2nd ed. 1967- ). K. O. Brink, s.v. Titi- 
natos*, FW Suppl. vii ; I Dilrimr, Aristotle in the Ancient Hwnraphiral 
Tradition { Studia Graces et Latina Golhoburgcnaia 1957). D. J. F. 

PERIPHETES (rhfHtf>r/TTj^, ‘famous’, ‘notorious’), 
name of several minor mythological figures, see Hofer 
in Roscher s.v., and especially of a brigand, also called 
Corynetes ( Kopvvfj-n)s , ‘club-wielder’), killed by Theseus 
(q.v.) on his way to Athens. He was son of Hephaestus 
and Anticleia, Apollod, 3. 217, who adds that he lived in 
Epidaurus, was weak in the legs (or feet, 7ro6ay) and 
killed all passers-by with an iron club. This Theseus 
took from him and afterwards carried (another resem- 
blance between Theseus and Heracles). Hyginus (Fab. 
38. 1) says he was son of Poseidon; no other author 
mentions his mother. See further Hofer, op. cit., and 
literature of theseus. H. J. h. 

PERIPLOl (ucpfrrAoi, 'circumnavigations’) were (a) 


reports of navigations by pioneers along unexplored 
coasts, (6) manuals for the use of navigators, which 
collected and systematized the information of previous 
travellers. The term primarily referred to sailings 
round an enclosed basin like the Mediterranean and 
Black Seas, but was also applied to continuous navigations 
along any kind of coast, even a straight coast (thus 
partially replacing the more appropriate terms 7rapd7rAot t 
a^aTrAot). Some Penploi contained, in addition, descrip- 
tions of the adjacent lands and peoples. 

Periploi of the former class include (1) an account of 
the outer coast of Spain, with references to Britain and 
Ireland, by a Massilian captain (c. 525 B.c. ?), quoted by 
Avienus. (2) A description (extant in Greek) of the west 
African coast by llanno (r. 490?). (3) The narrative of 
Nearchus’ cruise from Indus to Euphrates (325-324), 
reproduced by Arrian. (4) Pytheas’ account of his Atlantic 
voyage (late 4th c.), quoted by Strabo and others. (5) 
Arrian’s extant Periplus of the Euxine Sea ( c . a.d. 132). 

The Periploi of the latter class comprise (1) the survey 
of the Mediterranean and Black Seas compiled c. 325 
13 . c. ( ?) under the name of Scylax. (2) Agathnrchides* 
description of both Red Sea coasts ( c . 110 b.c.), partly 
reproduced in Diodorus and Photius. (3) The. Periplus 
of the Erythraean Sea (1st c. A.D.), describing the coastal 
routes from Egypt to India and along E. Africa, with 
copious information for navigators and traders. (4) The 
Sladtasmus Marts Magni (4th c. A.D. ?), an excellent 
sailing direction, with details of harbourage and wuter- 
spots, and of distances from point to point. (5) Marcianos’ 
description of the 'Outer Sea’ (Indian and Atlantic 
Oceans; r. a.d. 400?), a poor compilation from Ptolemy. 

Texts m UGM. Text of the Pnip/u * of the Erythraean Srci by 
Frisk; lianslahon nnd notes by W. 11 . Schoff(igi2). On this Tenpins 
see nlsn Hyde, Gieeh Mariners, 208 1) ■ Thomson, Hitt. Anc. 
GV off. 228, 274, 296 I , ioi H\; J. A. H. Palmer, C'Q uh7, 137 tf. 
(possibly it in :i compilation of the 2nd r. A D ); ig.io.6i ff 1 95 1 , 156 ff. 
It may even belong to the 3rd c. A.n.. J. 1 ‘irenne Journal Asiattque 
1961,441 ll.jcf. P. L'Fveque, Her- Ft Grec. iq 6^ . 42H 1. F Ganger, 
TW, r.v ‘Pennine’. Cf. also J. £. C’asanego, Lot 1 nandes Fmplos de 
la AntixiiCiJad (1949), D Gernez. 'Les Pdnplefl drs am. lens Green’, 
Acad, r/c Marine de lle!i>-ijiie, Communiuihons, iv, 1947-9, isff-; 
J. I Miller, The Spite Trade of the Roman Em pin (1969). See also 
A VJi-Ni L/s, 11ANNO ( I ), NLAitCHLfs (2), etc., in the present work. 

L. H. W. 

PERPERNA (i, PW 4), Marcus, of an Etruscan — but 
long romanized and probably municipal — family, was 
the first bearer of a nomen of non-Lalin type to become 
consul (130 B.c.). He succeeded Crassus (q.v. 1) in Asia 
and captured Aristonicus (q.v. 1), but died soon after 
and was succeeded by Aquillius (q.v. 2). E. b. 

PERPERNA (2, PW 5), Marcus, son of (i), born r. 
148 B.c., was consul in 92 B.C. As censor (86) with 
Marcius Philippus (q.v. 4), he enrolled the first of the 
enfranchised Italians. Although he lived on until 49, 
surviving all but seven of those whom he had put on 
the Senate list (Pliny, HN 7. 1 56), he is hardly ever heard 
of and lacked uny known influence. E. n. 

PERPERNA (3, PW 6) VEIENTO, Marcus, sonof(2). 
as praetor c. 82 n.c. was sent to Sicily; he refused to join 
Sulla, but abandoned Sicily to Pompey. He joined the 
rebellion of Lcpidus (q.v. 2) and, after its failure, fled to 
Sardinia, whence he joined Sertorius” (q.v.) in Spain. 
Resenting Sertorius’ ascendancy and his own lack of 
success, he finally murdered Sertorius at a banquet. 
Disastrously defeated by Pompey, he offered to surrender 
Sertorius’ correspondence to him; but Pompey refused 
to read it and executed him (72). E. B. 

PERRHAEBI, a tribe occupying a district on the north- 
ern border of Thessaly and commanding passes from 
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Macedonia. Although most of their country was mountain- 
ous and sparsely inhabited, their principal towns, Oloos- 
son, the tribal capital, and Phulnnna were situated in 
fertile plains. Neither, however, played any significant 
role in history. The Perrhaebi, who had been thrust 
northwards by the invading Thessalians, were reduced 
to the status of perioikoi. Though liable to a war-tax, 
they enjoyed some degree of autonomy whenever the 
Thessalian kolvov was weak, and they held two votes 
on the Ainphictionic Council. With the growth of Thes- 
salian cities in the fifth century they found themselves in- 
creasingly dominated by Larissa (q.v.). Philip of Macedon 
severed Perrhaebiu from Thessaly, and it remained under 
Macedonian control until liberated by Flanuninus in 196. 

F. Stuhlin, I Jos hellemsche Thessahen (1(124), 5 11 . 11 . D. W. 

PERSAEUS ( c . 306-c. 243 h.c.), son of Demetrius of 
Citium in Cyprus. He was brought up at Athens in the 
house ol his fellow countryman Zeno, founder of the 
Stoic school, became his disciple, and later taught 
philosophy under his guidance. In 277, when Zeno 
declined the invitation of Antigonus Gonatns to conic to 
his court at Pella, Pcrsaeus was sent in his stead. He 
became the educator of Antigonus’ son Halcyoneus nnd 
acquired great political influence. In 244 he was made 
commander of Acroeonnthus, but lost the town and 
citadel to Aratus in 243, whereupon he committed 
suicide. He defended orthodox Stoicism against the 
heictics Anston and Henllus, and elaborated on the 
doctrine of the philosopher king. 

Wuhks: On Kingship, Polity of the Lacedaemonians , 
Dialogues, and others (cf. Diog. Laert. 7. 1. 36). 

Fragments : von Arinin, Sl'F t. 4 9*> II. K. von J 

PERSEPOLIS, in Persis, residence of the Achaemenid 
kings. Alexander in 331 Li.c. took and looted Pcrsepolis 
and set fire to the palaces (Diod. 17. yi-2,). The royal 
quarters, huilt on a hill-terrace, contained two palaces, 
consisting in either case of a forecourt, a large colonnaded 
reception-hall which apparently had no outer wall, and a 
storehouse and armoury. 

Excavations on the site have revealed that Darius I 
levelled the rock-terrace and built the great apadana 
(audience-hall), the main palace-buildings, and the 
harem. These were completed hv Xerxes; Artaxerxes 
finished the Hall of a Hundred Pillars and built his own 
palace. Around the whole complex was 11 fortification 
wall, and a great gate and stairway led up to the terrace. 
The bas-reliefs of these palaces are among the finest 
extant examples of Achaemenid art. The graves of the 
Achaemenid kings are near by. 

F.. Hcrzfrld, Archdologiuhe Mitteilungen aus Iran i (1029); Joutn. 
lloyal Asiatic Sue. igu, 22(1 tT. ; F Sam- and F. Herztrld, Jrantsthe 
Fein chefs (igio), Kricli F. Schmidt, Peisepohs 1 (U.S A. igsj), ii 
<1057), 111 (iyW >); F. Stol/.c, Persetuili\, dis acfuimenui und sassatnd. 
I hnkmrfler und l nuhriften (1HH2), K. Ghirshinan, Persia (iyb.|). D. N. 
Wilber, Persepolts (U.S. A. igOy). M. S. D. 

PERSES of Thebes, a poet of the later fourth century 
n.c., has u few sepuhhral and dedicatory epigrams in the 
Greek Anthology, apparently written as real inscriptions 
(e.g. Anth. Pal. 7. 445) but more emotional than similar 
poems in the classical era (e.g. 7. 73°)- 

Gow and Page, 2859 ft. G H. 

PERSEUS (1), a mythological hero. The following, 
founded on Apollod. 2. 34 ff., is the usual legend; for 
variants, etc., see the larger works on mythology. Acri- 
rius, brother of Proctus (q.v.), being warned by an 
oracle that his daughter Danae’s son would kill him, shut 
her in a bronze chamber. Zeus visited her there in a 
shower of gold. Acrisiu9, learning that she had borne 
a son, whom she culled Perseus, put both in a chest and 
set it afloat. It drifted to Scriphus, where mother and 


child were received by the king Polydectes. When 
Perseus was grown the king contrived to send him to 
fetch the head of the Gorgon Medusa. 'Pins lie did by the 
help of Athena (cf. GUAlAl'). After rescuing and marrying 
Andromeda (q.v.) lie returned to Scriphus, where he 
used the Gorgon's head to turn Polydectes and his 
followers into stone for persecuting Danae. lie now gave 
the head to Athena and returned his flying shoes and the 
wallet in which he had carried the head, also the Cap of 
Darkness which had made him invisible, to Hermes. 
With his wife and mother he then came to Argos to see 
his grandfather, whom he at length found in the Pelas- 
giotis. Here he contended in some funeral games and, 
throwing the discus, accidentally struck and killed 
Acnsius, thus fulfilling the oracle. Leaving Argos to the 
son of Proctus, he became king of Tiryos and founder 
of the dynasty of the Perseidae. 

The beheading of Medusa and the pursuit by her 
sisters are favourite themes in art from the seventh cen- 
tury. Perseus is garbed like Hermes and carries a harpe 
and a satchel for the heud. Prom the fifth century the 
Grame, the deliverance of Andromeda, and the punish- 
ment of Polydectes are round, and he is shown with 
Danae. 

J M. Woodward, Perseus (1937); J. II. Croon, ‘The Masli of the 
Underworld Daemon' , JU & 1955, cj 11. - T. P. Howe, ‘The Origin 
and Function ol Lhc Goigun-hcua , AJ Arch. 1954, 200 t). ; Drummer, 
VasenliMen a , 204 ft. H. /. R., C. M. R. 

PERSEUS (2), king of Macedon 179-168 u.c. f the elder 
son of Philip V and legitimate heir despite the tradition 
of slave birth, was born about 213/12. He fought against 
Home (199) and the Aetolians (189). Representing his 
lather’s Antigonid imperialism against the Roman 
sympathies and royal aspirations, with Roman favour, of 
his brother Demetrius, he intrigued against him from 
183 until Philip ordered Demetrius’ death in 18 1. Poly- 
bius’ description, reproducing a partisan version (cf. 
Livy 41. 23-4), does scant justice to the realities of the 
political struggle. 

Succeeding Philip in 179, he renewed his treaty with 
Rome, and continued consolidating Macedon, declaring 
an amnesty. He extended influence in Thrace, Dardama, 
and Illyria, the northern field of Macedonian imperialism. 
In Greek diplomacy he married Laodicc, daughter of 
Seleucus IV, gave his sister to Prusias, and was honoured 
by Rhodes; he influenced the social struggles in Thessaly 
and Aetolia, subdued Dolopia, and visited Delphi with 
Ins army. This challenge to the predominance of Perga- 
mum sent Eumenes to Rome nnd brought on the Third 
Macedonian War (171-168). Yet the tradition of his 
warlike designs against Rome may be discounted; his 
policy, based on the north, aimed at prestige, not war, 
in Greece. 

His military strategy of defence on the Macedonian 
frontiers was at first successful. But Roman reinforce- 
ments and the collapse of his ally Gcntlnus, opening up 
Macedonia from the west, forced a decision at Pvdna. 
The charge of the phalanx was his last stroke, failing 
before Acmilius Paullus’ experienced generalship. He 
was captured at Samothiace, and adorned Paullus* 
triumph, dying two years later at Alba Eucens. 

Vigorous in campaigning, he lacked tactical initiative. 
His alleged miserliness often rather reflects caution in 
policy. The charge of cowardice at Pydna is to be 
rejected. Sound in diplomacy and generalship, he yet 
lacked in both the virtuosity necessary to reconcile 
Antigonid aims with the Roman protectorate over 
Greece. 

Eivy, bks. 38-45; Polyb. bks. 22, 25. 27-3°: Plut. < 4 «n.;Diod. 
bks 2Q-ii; App. Mac. n-ib. P. Heifnnd, Untrrs. sur tirsih. des 
Ktinifis Perseus (19 13); Dc Sanctis, Stor. Rom. iv. 1. 251, 270; C. F. 
Fdson, Ham. Stud 1935, 191 IT. ; F. W. Walbank, Philip V of 
Macedon (1940); P. Mcloni, Perseo (1953)- A. H. McD 
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PERSIAN WARS 


PERSEUS (3) (2nd c. B.C.), mathematician. Proclus 
describes him as the discoverer of the sections of the 
cmtf/m (tore or anchor-ring). 

PERSIA, in itB widest geographical sense, includes all 
the great Iranian plateau bounded on west and east by 
the valleys of Tigris and Indus, and on the north by the 
Armenian mountains, the Caspian Sea, and the steppes of 
south Russia — an area of c. 1,000,000 sq. miles. The 
high mountain ranges lie at the edges of the plateau, 
so that it resembles a basin. These mountains abound 
in mineral weulth, gold, silver, copper, lapis-lazuli 
and other prized stones; the numerous rivers carry down 
silt and cultivation is possible in the valleys. The 
interior of the plateau is a waste of salty lakes and marshes, 
with wide tracts of desert. In spite of this Persia has 
always had importance as the bridge between east and 
west Asia, and the ancient trade-routes are still used. 

The Aryan Persians probably entered Iran from the 
north-east; the date ut which they reached their final 
home is unknown. In the ninth century the Assyrians 
mention Parsua, a northern country adjoining Median 
territory. If this was for a time their home, they moved 
southward, for Teispes the Achaemenid was king of 
Anshan and Parsa, the country later to be known as 
Persia proper (Persis, modern Fars). It was from this 
southerly kingdom thnt Cyrus 11 (or HI) set out to con- 
quer western Asia; Susa remained the administrative 
capital of the Persian Empire. 

The organization of this Empire was begun by Cyrus, 
end completed by Darius. It was a great advance on any 
previous imperial system, combining local autonomy 
with the centralization of authonty in a supreme con- 
trolling power. The country was divided into provinces, 
each governed by a satrap (q.v.), who might be the local 
ruler, or u Persian, particularly from one of the six 
privileged noble families. Within his province the satrap 
had absolute authority, but the presence of military and 
civil officials responsible only to the king, and of travel- 
ling inspectors, constituted a check on his power. Each 
satrapy had to contribute a fixed amount to the royal 
treasury and furnish levies for the army. Local forms of 
government were preserved as far as possible, e.g. in the 
Phoenician and Greek city-states religion, language, and 
local custom were not interfered with. Royal inscriptions 
ure written in the three official languages, Persian, 
Elamitic, and Babylonian. A universal gold coinugc, intro- 
duced by Darius, and the building of highways facilitated 
trade, and a royal messenger post linked the furthest 
corners of the Empire with Susa. 

Religion played an essential part in the life of the 
Persians. The Achaemenid kings were worshippers of 
Ahura Mazda, whose vicegerents they regarded them- 
selves {see ZORO \st eh ) . The Mugian sect, who specialized 
in ritual observances, acted as the priests of Mazdaism. 
Popular religion was syncretistic, including the worship 
of the elements, especially fire, and that of more ancient 
deities. 

Achaemenid art owes much to Babylonia and Assyria, 
and something to Greece and even Egypt, but it is by no 
means merely derivative, as the palaces at Persepolis 
(q.v.) and elsewhere, with their delicate bas-reliefs and 
impressive architecture, show. 

Ciassicai Sonnets lor Achaemenid Persia. Hdi.; Cteaias, 
/Yrr.ra; Xcn. Cvr., An , eic. ; Strabo, hks. 11-17. 

t'LNLiFORM. F. H. Wcitisbacli, Keilinschriften der Achdmenulen 
(1911) 

Archaeological. E. Herrfcld, Archdologische Mtttrilungen aiu 
Jr an. 

Moukkn Works. R. Ghirshman, 7 ra/i (1054), Per tia (1964); R- N. 
Frye, The Heritage of Persia (1963). See also ACHAFMENins, AHSACIDS, 
BASSANIDS. M. S. D.; R. N. F. 

PERSIAN WARS. (1) Causes. King Darius’ (q.v. 1) 


Behistun and other inscriptions, and his reputation as a 
‘shop-keeper’ (Hdt. 3. 8g), reveal the character of a born 
administrator, who also believed that he had a mission 
from God to impose peace and good order upon the 
world. To the Persian nation, empire meant increased 
wealth and, for many, opportunities for a life less laborious 
than that of upland farmers. Though Cyrus (q.v. 1) is 
said to have rejected a proposnl that the whole people 
should migrate to a land more opulent than that which 
they had occupied for the last century, it is evident thnt 
many did migrate to enjoy the positions of satraps, 
soldiers, lesser officials, and landowners. The failures of 
Cyrus in central Asia, of Cambyses west and south of 
Egypt, and of Darius hirnself beyond the Danube had 
shown that the Empire had reached limits in those direc- 
tions, beyond which campaigning was unprofitable. But 
there remained the Greek world, in which Mardonius 
(q.v.) is said to have dreamed of a princely future as 
satrap in Europe. The Phoenicians (q.v.), a sea-power in 
willing symbiosis with the land empire, were also willing 
to serve against the Greeks, who were aggressive against 
their trade and colonies in the west; and any chance that 
Persia might have stopped short at the Aegean was 
negatived by the fact that a frontier at the coast left 
some Greeks within the Empire, but most outside. Ionia 
by 500 R.c. w^as restive under Persian rule, especially 
because it was exercised through Greek ‘tyrants’ in the 
cities; it was a Greek commonplace that such ‘bosses’ 
normally abused thrir power. 

(2) The Ionian Revolt. Its immediate author was 
the Milesian Aristagoras (q.v. 1), who laid down his 
‘tyranny* and brought about a general expulsion of 
tyrants among the cities of Ionia (499 n.c.). The rebel 
cities formed a league which directed the war and issued 
a federal coinage. Aristagoras secured a reinforcement 
of twenty ships from Athens and of five from Eretria, 
but lor one campaigning season only, and he obtained 
no assistance from Sparta, which shrank from overseas 
expeditions and was preoccupied with an impending 
war against Argos ; yet success in the revolt depended on 
support from Greece. In 498 the insurgent army cap- 
tured and burnt Sardes (thus giving the Persians a good 
pretext for retaliating upon Greek cities); the fleet spread 
the rebellion along the coast from Byzantium to Cyprus, 
and 111 497 defeated a Phoenician squadron ofl Cyprus. 
But disunion and insubordination among the Greeks 
allowed the Persians to recover Cyprus despite a naval 
defeat, and Aristagoras withdrew from the scene of war. 
Ionia was now invaded and the Greek fleet, weakened by 
rivalries and treason, was crushed at Lade (494). Miletus 
and other cities were sacked, but democratic local govern- 
ment was thereafter permitted. 

(3) The Campaign of Marathon. In 492 Mardonius 
(q.v.) prepared the way for Xerxes’ later expedition by 
the definite reduction of Thrace nnd Macedonia. In 490 
Datis and Artaphernes conducted a punitive expedition 
by sea against Athens and Eretria. Obtaining the sur- 
render of the Cyclades en route , they carried Eretria by 
treachery and made a landing on Attica at Marathon 
(probably on the advice of Hippias). An appeal to Sparta 
for help was conveyed by Pheidippides (q.v.) in record 
time, but the Spartan forces arrived too late, and the 
Athenians, some 10,000 strong, with the Plataeans only 
to assist them, had to encounter the far stronger Persian 
army. Under the leadership of Miltiadcs (q.v.) the 
Athenians routed the Persians with heavy loss ( c . 6,400 
men) and by a prompt return march to Athens they 
thwarted an attempt by the Persian fleet to take the city 
unguarded. The battle of Marathon made Athens safe 
for democracy and strengthened her alliance with Sparta 
— and only by a united front could the Greeks hope to 
resist the main Persian attack, which befell ten years later. 
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(4) The Expedition of Xerxes (480). This was 
planned as a co-ordinated invasion by land (c. 100,000 
soldiers?) and sea (1,000 ships?) and, despite the obiter 
dictum of Aristotle (Poet. 23), probably concerted with 
the simultaneous Carthaginian attack upon the Greeks 
of Sicily. By a preliminary diplomatic offensive Xerxes 
won over Thessaly, most of central Greece, Argos, and 
the oracle of Delphi. But meantime the Athenians had 
acquired a powerful fleet (see themistocles), and at a 
Panhellenic congress held at the Isthmus (autumn 481) 
they combined with Sparta to resolve internal feuds 
in Greece and to organize a national league of common 
defence. Sparta held the chief command, but the plan of 
campaign was mainly hyThemistocles. The Greeks aban- 
doned the Thessalian frontier after a mere inspection, 
and posted their army and fleet at the interdependent 
positions of Thermopylae and Arlemisium (qq.v.). The 
Persian fleet, compelled to advance in force down the 
dangerous coast of Thessaly, Inst heavily in latc-summcr 
gales hut, after three days’ fighting, forced the Greeks to 
withdraw from Artemisium; while the force at Thermo- 
pylae was outflanked and its rearguard under Leonidas 
(q.v. 1 ) destroyed. All central Greece was now lost, Athens 
was hastily evacuated, and the Greek fleet withdrew to 
Salamis. The Peloponnesians now advocated passive 
defence on the Isthmus of Corinth, but Themistocles, 
supported by the Spartan commander Eurybiades (q.v.), 
forced a naval decision in the nanows of Salamis, by 
which the Greeks gained definite command of the sea. 
Xerxes now retired to Asia with the remnant of his 
fleet, but Mardonius was left to winter in Thessaly and to 
carry on the campaign by land. 

(5) Tjiij Campaign of 479. After two vain attempts 
in the next spring to detach Athens with the ofler of a 
separate peace Mardonius fell back to Bocotia, where his 
superior cavalry forces severely harassed an oncoming 
army of r. 38,000 Peloponnesian and Athenian hoplites. 
During a retreat to higher ground near Plataea the 
Spartan commander Pausanias (q.v. 1) was set upon by 
the Persians, but repelled and routed them; Mardonius 
fell, and the remnant of his army evacuated Greece. 
Meanwhile a Greek fleet under the Spartan king Leoty- 
chidcs (q.v.) cut our and destroyed the remains of the 
Persian fleet in a land battle off C. Mycale. This victory 
started a new revolt by the islanders and the Asiatic 
Greeks. 

(0) The Greek Coijntfu-attack. In support of this 
rebellion the Greeks cleared the entrance to the Black 
Sea, and in 478 a fleet under Pausanias started a revolt 
in Cyprus and captured Byzantium. Friction between 
Pausanias and the Spartan government led to the recall 
of the Spartan and Peloponnesian contingents; hut the 
Athenians, assuming command of the liberated Greeks 
in the Aegean islands and Asia Minor, and enrolling 
them 111 the Delian League (q.v.), carried on the war. 
Their operations (of which little is known) were probably 
not continuous, but c. 467 Cirnon (q.v.) made a bold 
advance to Parnphyha and Cyprus, and destroyed a 
Persian army and fleet at the river Eurymedon. Pie did 
not follow up this success, but c. 459 Athens sent 200 
ships to support a rebellion in Egypt- Difficulties of 
communication and the outbreak of war in home waters 
prevented the timely dispatch of reinforcements, and 
after some enrly successes, in which the Persians were 
dnven up the Nile, the Greek fleet succumbed to a 
strong counter-attack and was destroyed near Memphis 
(c. 454). Another expedition was sent c. 450 to resuscitate 
the Egyptian rebellion and to safeguard Cyprus against 
a Persian counter-attack; but in spite of a victory off 
Cyprian Salamis it abandoned the island, and the death 
of its commander Cimon left Pericles a free hand to come 
to terms with Persia. In 449/8 an agreement (whether 


a formal treaty or simply a non-aggression pact) was 
negotiated by Callias (q.v. 1), which secured the inde- 
pendence of the Asiatic Greeks (save those of Cyprus) 
and closed the Aegean to Persian warships. 

(7) Results of the Wars. Persia had learned to respect 
Greek military strength. From c. 457 onwards, she used 
her gold and diplomacy to avert, till Alexander, the 
threat of Greek attacks; later, increasingly, she employed 
Greek mercenaries. Greece gained an enhanced conscious- 
ness of nationality and conviction of superiority to 
orientals; Athens rejected Mardonius' terms in the name 
of ‘Greek community of blood and language and religion 
and ways of life*. Greek internal divisions cut short the 
golden age; Athenian imperialism was a poor substitute 
for a Greek common peace. Ionia in the fifth century re- 
mained impoverished, and in the fourth fell hack under 
Persian rule. Nevertheless, Athens revealed what Greece 
could he; the use made of the manpower released by the 
peace of 449 was in the buildings of Pericles. 

Soimciis. It v lor the most important is Herodotus for the 
operations niter 470 sec Thuc i. 93-J12. The chief other nntient 
sources arc Diod. bk. 11 (rcpmducinR Ephorus), und Flut. Thei His- 
tories, At ts tides, Cimon, and De nuiligmtuh Ileivdoti These use 
sources of uneven value On sourrc-cMticism nee G Husolt, 
Gnechische Gesehiehte ii J (iKqs), 600 tf. 

JVI ODhJtN Wuhks. G. J 3 . Grundy, The Great Persian U'ar (igoi); 
A. R. Jfum, Persia and the Creeks (19(12); C. llujnetl, Xerxes' 
Invasion of Greece (1 g(>i) ; and cf reviews of these in classical journals, 
and N. Whatley in JfJS 1964. See also general histories 

P. T. ; A. R. ti. 

PERSIUS FLACCUS, Aui us (a.d. 34-62), the Stoic 
satirist, was an Etruscan knight, rich and well connected. 
Me knew I ,ucan (who admired his wok), Thrasea Pactus, 
and other members of what became ila- Stoic opposition 
to Nero’s rule. The strongest influence on his character 
was exercised by the Stoic philosopher Cornutus (see 
Sai. 5), who edited Persius’ poems for publication after 
his early death. 

His satires form one libellus of 650 hexameters und a 
brief ironic preface in scazons. They are well described 
as Horatian diatribes transformed by Stoic rhetoric 
(Villeneuve). (1), the introduction, derides the fashion- 
able admiration for elegant unrealistic poetry and calls 
for readers -with robust taste. (2) attacks the popular con- 
ception of prayer, mocking those who ask heaven for 
external goods rather than virtue. (3) is a quasi-medical 
diagnosis of the damage done to sick souls by chronic 
sloth and vice. (4) urges a young statesman to disregard 
public admiration and examine his own character. 
(5), eulogizing Cornutus, develops into a pitying indict- 
ment of mankind, slaves to vice who could be freed by 
virtue. (6) is a Horatian preachment on the wisdom of 
living comfortably, not covetously. Contemporary refer- 
ences are few; but the young statesman of (5) is not unlike 
Nero, the poetry derided in (1) is in Nero’s own vein, and 
the biographer says the reference to Midas in 1, 1 19-21 
was aimed at Nero and toned down by Cornutus. 

Much read in antiquity and the Middle Ages, Persius 
is now little admired, because his thought, though sincere, 
is contorted, and his language, though vigorous, is 
obscure. He strains and even breaks the thread of his 
argument by digressions, shifts in viewpoint, and abrupt 
hursts of conversation. Always striving to impress, he 
writes in a bizarre mixture of cryptic allusions, brash 
colloquialisms, and forced imagery (e.g. 3. 52-7, 5. 
102-4); and he translates his abstract trains of thought 
into groups of inharmonious pictures like a surrealist 
montage (1. 126-33, 6. 57-63), so that his work has what 
he calls ‘the taste of bitten nails’ (1. 106, cf. Vita 41). Yet 
his effects of sound and rhythm are outstandingly skilful 
(1. 119-23, 3. 34, 5. 132-9); he uses the language of the 
common people almost as boldly as Pctronius (2. 37-8, 
3. 16-1 8, 3. 94-7); he draws vivid pictures of human 
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predicaments (3. 88-102); and he has many touches of 
deep sympathy (3. 39-43, 5. 66-9). Donne emulated him, 
and admirers of Auden might savour his keenly spiced 
satires. 

Taxi'S. F. Vi Deneuve (Paris, iqiR); A. Cartnult (Pans, 1Q51 1 ); 
W. V. ClnuHcn, O C.T. (1956, with Juvenal, 1959). 

Commfni ahihs J. Cunington and H. Netileship (1803 3 ); J. van 
WaKcninKcn (2 vnls., Groningen, 1911); F. Villencuvc (Pans, 1918). 

S iiimns. H. Kuster, He A. P. Placet elocutione quaestinnes (3 parts, 
Ijobau, 1894. iHg6, 1897); A. Eichenbeig, De P. saturarum natura 
atque truioh (Hrcshiu, 1905)1 F. Villencuvc, Essat sur P. (1018); 
U. C Kukula, P und Nero (1923); V. d’A^oalino, *D eA. P. Flnrci 
aermone’, Rirtsta Indo-Greca-Ita/ica dt Ex lologia-I .mg ua~ A n rub ltd 
19^8, fane 3-4, 1 1 ir ; 1929, laac. f-2, lost) ; lasc. 3-4, 21 11.; 
1930, laac i-2, zi H ; lasc. 3-4, 75 11 . J. \fy. Dulf, Roman Satire 
(U.S.A. 1937), ch. 6 1 W. KurIci, Des P. Wtlle zu sprachhrher Ged - 
altung (1940); E. V. Mnrmorale, Persia 1 (195(1), W, S. Anderson, 
introduction and notes in W. S. Merwin’i translation (U.S.A. 1961); 
K J. Hcclcford, ‘Studies in P.', Hermes 1962, 476 11 , H. CJ. M. Nidiet 
in Critical Essays on Roman Literature: Satire, (ed. J. P Sullivan, 1963), 

30 ri 

UIULIOORAPHIBS M. H. Morgan (U.S A. 1909). V. D’Agostino 
(1946-57). Rivista dt Studi Clasuct 1958, 63 11 ., (1957-62) ibid. 

J96J, 54 if. g. h. 

PERTINAX, Publius Hclvitis ( PW , Suppl. iii. 895), 
born A.D. 126. A man of humble origin, he had a long 
equestrian military career before being adlcctcd to the 
Senate by Marcus Aurelius; he distinguished himself as 
a general under Marcus in Kaetia and under Cornmodus 
in Britain, becoming cos. II and city prefect in 192. The 
Praetorian Guard under its prefect Laetus proclaimed 
him emperor on 1 Jan. 193 following the assassination of 
Cornmodus. During his rule ot three months he attempted 
to restore the principles of government observed by 
Marcus Aurelius und revived for himself the title of 
princeps senatus , while refusing the titles of Augustus 
and Caesar for his wile and son. An excessive eagerness 
for reform, however, caused discontent in the Senate, and 
the sale of State othces undermined confidence in his 
economic policy, l lis strict discipline aroused the resent- 
ment of the Praetorians who now regretted the removal 
of Cornmodus, and after an abortive conspiracy to make 
the consul Falco Emperor, Laetus urged the Praetorians 
to invade the Palatine. Pcrtinax, deserted by all his retinue 
except Eclcctus, fell a victim to the spear of a Tungrian 
soldier (28 Mar. a.d. 193). He was subsequently enrolled 
among the dtvi by Scptimius Severus. 

Herodian z. 1- 5 ; Dio Caw. bk. 73; B.M. Corns, Rom. Emp. v, lx. 
1-10. II. M. D. I\; 13 . II. W. 

PERUSIA, modern Perugia, an ancient Italian hill 
city with interesting walls and Etruscan tombs. Origin- 
ally perhaps Umbrian, Perusia first appears in history 
as an Etruscan city. In 295 B.C., despite a treaty, it 
fought ugainst Rome, then submitted and signed a 
lengthy truce (Serv. ad Aett. 10. 201 ; Diod. 20. 35 ; Livy 
10. 30, 31, 37). Thereafter it remained loyal, e.g. against 
Hannibal (Livy 23. 17; 28. 45). When Perusia sheltered 
L. Antonius in 41 Octavian besieged, captured, and 
plundered it (Perusine War; App. BCiv. 5. 32-49). 
Subsequently called Augusta Perusia , Perusia always 
flourished but is rurely mentioned before the Bixth 
century. 

W. Hcywood, History of Perugia (1910); 1 . A. Richmond, JRS 
1933, H., C. Shaw, Etruscan Perugia (U.S.A. 1939 ); Scullard, 

Etr. Cities, 159 H. E. T. S. 

PERVIGILIUM VENERIS is a poem of ninety-three 
trochaic verses of unknown date and authorship, but 
written not earlier than the second century a.d. and 
perhaps nearer to the fifth than the second. The poet, 
who was a mnn of culture and learning, combines 
material for a hymn to Venus with a description of 
spring; the latter is interrupted with explanation why 
the coming festival is appropriate at that time, and the 
festival itself, set in Sicily, is the theme of thirty lines 
in the middle of the poem which ends on a mysterious 


and unexpected note of private sadness introduced by 
the line; ‘ilia [the nightingale] cantat, nos tacemus: 
quando uer uemt meum ?’ Detailed interpretation is a 
little difficult because of uncertainty about the proper 
order of the verses. Whatever may be the exact date of 
this bright and lively poem, which has as a refrain ‘eras 
nmet qui numquam amauit, quiquc amauit eras amet\ 
the warmth ot its description and its delight in passion 
set it between two worlds and make it the prologue of 
the Middle Ages. 

Edition with intrud., text, transl., facsimiles, commentary, full 
bibliography by Sir Cecil Clcmcnti (1936). The poem has been 
edited with inlrod., French translation, and notes by H. Schilling 
(1944) and is included in I. Caz/nniga’s Carolina Ludtcra Roma - 
riorum ( 1 959). D S. Robertson, CR 1938, 109 tt., argues on historical 
grounds that it wus written about A.D. 307 by a poet belonging to the 
circle ol Uonuila, mother ol Galenus. On the poem see also J. 
Ilcurgon, Melanges . . . offerts a A. Ernout (1940), 177 ff., and T. 
Cazzaniga, Studi Classics e Onentali 1952, 47 tt. and 1953, 134 ft. 

G. H. A F. 

PESCENNIUS (PW 2) NIGER JUSTUS, Gaiijs, 
came of an equestrian family. After a military career, he 
was enrolled by Cornmodus into the Senate, becoming 
consul und governor of Syria in a.d. 191, where after the 
murder of Pertinax he was proclaimed Emperor by his 
legions (April 193). Unable to forestall Septirnius* 
advance upon Rome, he attempted to secure his position 
from Byzantium, which voluntarily surrendered to him. 
Although his cause was popular in the East, his troops 
nnd his own personal qualities were inferior to those of 
his rival. Defeated at Pennthus, Cyzicus, and Nicaea 
(winter of 193/4), be withdrew to Antioch and was 
routed at Issus. Fleeing towards the Euphrates he was 
overtaken and executed. 

B.M. Coins, Rom. Emp. v, Ixxvi ft. H. M. D J*.; II. H. W. 

PETILLIUS (PW 4, 11). Two cousins named Q. Petil- 
lius, triburn plebi\ in 187 B.C., initiated the attack on L. 
Scipio (q.v. 7). Livy, following Valerius Antias, wrongly 
states that they accused Al'ncanus also. One is probably 
Q. Petillius Spurinus, the praetor who burnt the forged 
writings of Pythagoras discovered in 18 1 (Livy 40. 29) 
and campaigned in Liguria as consul (176). 

Scullard, Rom. Pol. 142 tf., 171 t., 291 tf. H. II. S. 

PETRA (Aramaic Srlah, 'the Rock’) was the capital of 
the Nabataeans (q.v.) by 312 u.C. After A.D. 105 it ceased 
to be the administrative centre but remained the religious 
metropolis of Arabia. The town lies in a hollow sur- 
rounded by mountains; the only access is by narrow 
gorges. The ruins of the town itself, though exten- 
sive, comprising several temples, two theatres, baths, 
markets, gymnasium, etc., are not impressive. The 
rock-hewn temples und tombs in the sin rounding hills 
are most magnificent, ranging in style from a primitive 
blend of Egyptian, Assyrian, and Greek motifs to a 
highly developed Hellenistic with strong baroque ten- 
dencies. 

A. Kammcrer, Pflra et la Nabaldnr (1929-30); G. Dolman, Petra 
und seine Frlsheiligtumer (1908); T. Wiegond, Petra (1921); Sir A. 
Kennedy, Petra (1925); J. Staicky, Suppl. au diet, de la Bible vii 
(1964), col. 886 ff. A. H. M. J. 

PETREIUS (PW 3), Marcus, probably son of Cn. 
Petreius Atinas, a Marian primipilaris , was already 'uir 
militaris’ of thirty years' service in 63 b.c. (Sail. Cat. 59. 
6), when as propraetor in Northern Italy he defeated 
Catiline at Pistoria. From 55 he governed Hispania 
Ulterior as Pompcy’s legate, and in 49 brought his two 
legions to the Ebro, where he proved more stubborn 
than Afranius (q.v. 2) in the retreat from Ilerdu. In 48 he 
was in Peloponnesus, but he joined the Pompeians in 
Africa, where early in 46 he won a success over Caesar. 
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After Thapsus, by compact with King Juba, he killed the 
king and then himself. G. E. F. C. 

PETRONIUS (i, PW 24), Publius, of senatorial family, 
was consul suffectus in a.d. 19 with M. Junius Silanus: 
they passed the Lex Junta Petroma (q.v.). Petronius was 
proconsul of Asia (29-35 ?) and legatus of Syria (39-42). 
Commanded to erect n statue of GaiuR in the Temple at 
Jerusalem, he demurred, pleading Jewish opposition. 
Gaius replied with an order to commit suicide, but the 
news of the Emperor’s death arrived first. T. J. C. 

PETRONIUS (2). Courtier of Nero. His praenomcn is 
uncertain (at Tac. Ann. 16. 17 Gums is supplied from 16. 
18, but it is more likely that a cognomen has fallen out; 
Pliny, HN 37. 20, and Plut. Mor. 60 d seem to give the 
nraenomen Titus to the same man, and a T. Petronius 
Niger is known to have been cos. suff. c. a.d. 61). Accord- 
ing to Tacitus he had been outstanding for his indolence, 
though this did not prevent him from being energetic as 
proconsul in Bithynia and later as consul. l r or n time he 
was influential enough to guide Nero in his choice of 
pleasures, and even when forced by Tigellinus* intrigues 
to commit suicide he showed himself not merely fearless 
but also contemptuous of Stoic posturings. Instead of a 
will full of flattery of Nero or his current favourites 
Petronius left a document denouncing him in embarras- 
sing detail. Scholars have long ago discarded the notion 
that this denunciation has anything to do with the .S’rjfv- 
ncon, but it lives on in the attempts to see a significant 
resemblance between Nero and Trimalchio. M. S. S. 

PETRONIUS (3) ARBITER. Writer (1st c. a.d.). The 
main problem about Petronius Arbiter is whether the 
author of the fragmentary novel is identical with Petronius 
(2) above, the arbiter elegnntiae at Nero’s court. The style 
and language of the novel are consonant with the second 
half of the first century a.d., and arguments designed 
to bring him to the second or third century, whether 
linguistic or historical, ure unconvincing. (See Browning 
in bibliography.) Tacitus’ description suggests a witty, 
sophisticated person such as we must suppose the writer 
of the Satyricon (sc. libri) to have been, though he fails to 
mention that his Petronius had any literary ability be- 
yond what was required to write the scurrilous document 
(Ann. 16. 18). The argument on the identity of the author 
rests largely, however, on the name Arbiter : the courtier 
acts as arbiter elegant lae for Nero, while the author is 
given the name Arbiter or Petronius Arbiter in the MSS. 
of the Satync on and even as early as Tercntianus Maurus. 
The name Petronius was quite common by the first 
century a.d., but the name Arbiter is very rare indeed. 
Many have therefore concluded that the author Petronius 
Arbiter must be the arbiter elegantiae. Now the phrase 
arbiter elegant iae in itself looks sufficiently Tacitean, but 
if it is applied to a man already known as Petronius 
Arbiter it is reduced to a somewhat feeble play on words. 
Tacitus might more readily have coined the phrase if 
Arbiter was merely a nickname, but we cannot rule out 
the possibility that it was a name given to the author 
after his death when he was, not necessarily correctly, 
identified with the arbiter elegantiae. 

Of his literary work we have fragments of books 14, 
15, and 16 of a romance of which wc do not know the 
whole extent, though the Cena Trimalchionis is almost 
intact. The book recounts the adventures, mostly in 
southern Italy, of the disreputable pair Encolpius (the 
narrator) and his boy-friend Giton. The choice of Encol- 
pius, a far from admirable character, as his mouthpiece 
contributes to our uncertainty as to Petronius’ main 
purpose. In view of the fragmentary state of the text it 
is impossible to reconstruct the plot in any detail. The 


absurdity of the love-affairs of the three heroes suggests 
that the work may be in part a parody of the kind of 
romantic novel known to us from later Greek navels. 
Literary criticism also finds a place, and a satirical intent 
is detected by some, particularly in the finest and most 
complete episode now extant, Trimalchio' s Feast (this 
provides valuable evidence on ‘Vulgar Latin’ (q.v., 
though Petronius has been highly selective in his repro- 
duction of actual lower-class speech). The iorm of the 
work is Menippean, i.e. prose interlarded with occasional 
verse, and it contains some anecdotes of the type ol the 
Milesian Fubles (see novel), among which is the famous 
Widow of Ephesus (chs. 111-12). Our remains include 
two longer poems, a Troiae Halosts and a poem on the 
Civil War. (This latter is not a simple parody of Lucan’s 
Helium Civile since it includes a divine machinery speci- 
fically excluded by Lucan.) Apart from the Satyricon 
Petronius has also left to us a small collection of lyric and 
elegiac poems, but these are inferior to his prose writings. 

Petronius’ novel seems to have been little known in 
antiquity: we have bare references to it in Terentianus 
Maurus and Sidonius Apollinaris. In the Middle Ages 
he was mainly known from the Flartlegia, but John of 
Salisbury (d. 1180) shows un acquaintance with parts of 
the novel unknown until the discovery of the Codex 
Traguriensis in the mid seventeenth century. Formerly 
it was thought that the text of the Satyricon was excerpted 
in the time of Theodosius, but rccenrly Muller (see 
bibliography) has argued much more convincingly that 
disjointed remains of the novel were arranged by some 
Carolingian scholar. He also detects a larger number of 
interpolations than previous editors, which he ascribes to 
the Carolingian period. 

S Gflselec, Trans . of Bibhograph. Soc. 1910; Hurston, vols. 175, 
204, 2fto, 2H2 ; Anz. /. A/tertumsxv lush. 1 if., Class. Weekly 1957 , 
111 IT. and 141 fT , Lustrum 195ft (tor vltm.’). 

TFXrs. The standard mural icxr ii. by K. Mullcr( jgfii revised lyftjp, 
but Huechclcr (iHftz) should still he consulted. Few commentaries 
have been published on the wIioIl work surviving to us ihc Variorum 
editions ol lluiman (1709, 1743 s ) leinain usclul. For the Cena 
Tnma/rhwrtts: Fried lander (1X91, 190ft 1 ), Ferrot-hat (1919, 1062 s ), 
Maimornle (1947. 1961 1 ), helpful even if lus arguments in favnui of 
a 2nd c. date lor r . are rejected), W. B. Si dgwick (1925, 1950 1 ). Poems. 
VIM iv, II E. Ihirlci in Loch Petionius, Frnout in Dud£ edition 

STYLL and Diction. 1 . Segcbnde et E Lommat/srh, lexicon 
Vetronumum (1898); W. Flcrneus, Die Bprachc ties Fctromus und die 
(jlosscn (1899); W. Suss, Ue to uuem dieunt ttusse Tnmalchutms 
Cenae sermone vulgari (1926); D C. Swanson, A Formal Analysis 
of Vctromus’ Vocabulary (U.S.A. 1963); Dating, Bagnani, Vetromus 
Arbiter of Elegance^ 1 954.) ; R. Drowning. Cii 1949, 12 fl.; K. F. (J. 
Rose, CO 196-2 166 D. General. J. P. Sullivan, The 'Batyruon' of V. 
(1968). M. S.S. 

PETRONIUS (4, PW 75) TURPILIANUS, Publius 
(cos. a.t). 61), succeeded Suetonius Pauhnus as governor 
of Britain. His policy was one of peace. In 63 he was 
curator aquarum in Rome. He contributed to the repres- 
sion of the Pisonian conspiracy. In 68 Nero entrusted 
to him the command against the rebels. His conduct is 
uncertain (Dio 63. 27. 1; Plut. Galba 15, 17). He was 
killed by Galba. A. M. 

PETS. Animals were kept, inside and outside the house, 
as pets and for show, from early times. Dogs that fed 
from their master’s table are mentioned by Homer (Od. 
17 . 309) and Penelope found pleasure m watching her 
llock of geese (Od. 19. 536-7). 

The commonest pet was the small white long-coated 
Maltese dog, represented on fifth-century b.c. Attic vases 
and gravestones. In Aristotle (II A 9. 6. 6i2 b io-n), it is 
used as a comparative standard of size for the marten. 
Athenaeus says that this dog was especially popular 
among the Sybarites, accompanying its owner even to 
the gymnasia (12. 518 f; 519 b). Publius’ dog, Issa, was 
probably a Maltese (Mart. 1. 109). Epitaphs Bhow the 
affection felt for pet dogs by their owners (Anth. Lat. 
1176; 1512). 
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Tamed birds, especially starlings, magpies, ravens, and 
crows, which could be taught to talk, were popular (Stat k 
Stlv. 2. 4. 1 8 — 1 g ; Pliny, HN 10. 42. 120). Lcsbia’a 
'sparrow' (Catull. 2; 3) was possibly a bullfinch. The 
more exotic parrot, introduced from India, was rarer 
(Varro, Rust. 3. 9. 17; Pliny, HN io, 42. 117; Ov. Am. 
2. 6; Mart. 14. 73). Nightingales and blackbirds were 
kept for their song (Pliny, HN 10. 29. 81 11 . ; Pliny, Ep . 
4. 2. 3). Monkeys amused the household with tricks they 
had been taught (Plaut. Mil. Glor. 102; Pliny, HN 8. 80. 
215). Harmless snakes and the lagalnpex (long-eared fox) 
and ichneumon mentioned by Martial (7. 87) were less 
usual pets. The cat was a late introduction into the Roman 
house, probably because, being a sacred animal in Egypt, 
its export from that country was forbidden. But Seneca 
(Ep. 121. 19) and Pliny (HN 10. 73. 202) assume their 
readers' acquaintance with it as a household animal, in 
earlier times, its function in conti oiling vermin was 
performed by the ferret. 

Other animals were kept outside the house, more as a 
hobby and for showing off to visitors. The fishponds of 
the wealthy contained murenns and bearded mullet 
which might be trained to cat from their masters’ hands 
(Cic. Alt. 2. 1. 7; Pliny, IIN 9. 81. 171). Aviaries and 
vivaria were fairly common from the late Republic on- 
wards. Here were kept singing birds, doves, pigeons, 
peacocks, flamingoes, boars, hares, deer, and antelopes 
(Varro, Rust. 3. 3; 12-13; Columella 8. 9. 1 ; 9. 1. 1). 
See dogs. S. W. 

PEUCESTAS (b. c. 360 b.c.), son of an Alexander, a 
Macedonian noble, accompanied Alexander the Great to 
Asia, but held no high command till after the Indian 
expedition, on which he saved Alexander’s life (325). He 
was then promoted to Alexander's personal staff ('Body- 
guard’), and to the important satrapy of Persia (325-324). 
Alone of the important Macedonians he learned Persian 
and adopted Persian dress, which pleased Alexander and 
the Persians greatly, and in equal measure displeased 
the Macedonian soldiers. In the disorders after Alexan- 
der’s death he probably took the lead among the eastern 
satraps, but in the war of Antigonus and Eumencs he 
chose the losing side, and though his life was spared by 
Antigonus he disappears from history thereafter (316). 

Ucrve, Alcxanderrnrh, no 634; W. W Tam, CAH vi, ch.^ 15; 
A. Vezin, Eumenes von Kardia (1907), 88 tf. G. T. G. 

PEUTINGER TABLE, a world -'map* of the third or 
fourth century A.D., copied from a lost original by a monk 
of Colmar (a.d. 1265) and acquired in a.d. 1508 by a 
scholar named Peutinger. It is a long narrow strip of 
parchment, more than 21 feet long, 1 foot wide, in twelve 
sections, and was intended to serve as a portable road- 
guide. All distances arc greatly elongated (from east to 
west), and the only features systematically marked on it 
are rectilinear roads, towns, and the chief mountains and 
rivers. It extends from Britain to the Ganges mouth, but 
most of Britain, all Spain, and west Mauretania are 
missing. 

K. Miller. Die Weltkartc des Cas tonus ( 1 888), Jtmerariu Romana 
(1916, repr. 1962); J. Wartena, lnleidvig op een 1 Jit gave drr Tabula 
Peutmgertana (1927); Thomson, flat. Am. Ceog . 369, 379 ff. ; 
F. Gisinjfcr, PW xix. 2, 1938, 1 405 11 . E- H- W. 

PHAEA (<Paid, 0aZ a), the name, according to Plut. 
Thes. 9, and other authors, of a monstrous sow (a boar, 
Hyg, Fab. 38. 6, with some support from art, see Hofer 
in Roscher, iii. 2203, 20), killed by Theseus (q.v.) at 
Crommyon in Attica (Bacchylides 17. 23 and later 
writers). Apollod. Epit . 1. 1 says that Phaea was the 
name of the old woman who kept the sow. H. J. R. 

PHAEAX (0amf), Athenian politician of noble birth 


and opponent of Alcihiades (Plut. Ale. 13). As ambas- 
sador to Italy and Sicily in 422 n.c. he tried to stir up 
anti-Syracusan feeling (Thuc. 5. 4). According to Theo- 
phrastus (Plut. Nic. 11) Phaeax, not Nicias, joined Alci- 
biudes in promoting Hyperbolus’ ostracism. His oratory 
is mentioned by Eupolis (fr. 95) and Aristophanes (Eq. 
1377 ff.). The attribution of the speech Against Alcihiades 
(see andocidks 1, § 4) to Phaeax is improbable (Jcbb, Attic 
Orators (1875), 1. 136). 

Prosnp . Alt. n. 13921. II. 11 . S. 

PHAEDON (tfWScuy) of Elis (b. c. 417 n.c.), founder of 
the philosophical school of Elis. He was brought as a 
slave to Athens but later set free. He became one of 
Socrates’ most devoted pupils, and Plato named after 
him the dialogue in which Socrates’ lust hours are de- 
picted. His own teaching seems to have been coniined 
to ethics. Of the dialogues ascribed to him Zopyrus and 
Simon were probably genuine. W. D. H. 

PHAEDRUS (1) of Athens (c. 450-400), Socrutic 
philosopher, a character in Plato’s Prt. and Symp. as well 
as in the Phdr. He was a member of the Socratic circle 
though not precisely a pupil. His personality appears in 
Plato’s dialogues as enthusiastic and rather naive. 

W. D. R. 

PHAEDRUS (2) (fl. early 3rd c. n.c.), of the dome 
Sphettus, Athenian statesman, joint leader of the 
moderate, anti-democratic party after lpsus (301). He 
served us general in 296/5 under Lachares, and during the 
next few years, when Demetrius Poliorcetes held Athens, 
he occupied various posts including home defence and 
command of the mercenaries; he also visited Egypt and 
obtained supplies from Ptolemy 1 . In (Jimon’s archon- 
ship, as hoplite general, he saved Athens from some 
unspecified danger, in that of Xenophon he held the same 
post irpurros — which perhaps means fiisr after some sus- 
pension of the constitution. The evidence for his life 
rests on the decree passed in his honour ( 1 G \\ l . 682 =* 
S 1 G J 409); the later excision of references to Macedonia 
and the uncertain dates of the archonships mentioned 
render the reconstruction of his later career uncertain. 

W S. Fe rerun on, Hellenistic Athens (1911); A thentan 'lnbal 
Cycles (1932). W. B. Dmsmoor, The Athenian Arthun List (1019J. 

F. W. W. 

PHAEDRUS (3) (f. 140-7011.0.), Epicurean philosopher, 
perhaps an Athenian by birth, was in Rome, where 
Cicero heard him lecture, before 88. He was head of the 
Epicurean school in Rome for a short time. He appears 
in Cicero as one of the most respected Epicureans of the 
time, but perhaps more for his character than for his 
philosophic ability. Cicero refers to his work / 7 f/n 0 co tv. 
He is hardly mentioned except by Cicero, and does not 
Beem to have been an independent philosopher. 

A. E. Uaubitsdiek, Thaidros and his Roman Pupils', Ffesp. 1949. 

W. D. R. 

PHAEDRUS (4) (r. 15 b.c.-c. a.d. 50), a slave of Thracian 
birth, received a good schooling perhaps in Italy, became 
a freedman of Augustus, and composed five hooks of 
verse fables. Under Tiberius, through suspected allusions 
in his fables he offended Sejanus and suffered some un- 
known punishment. Scarcely noticed by Roman writers 
(he is not mentioned by either Seneca or Quintilian in 
their references to fable), he is first named (though 
identification is uncertain) by Martial (3. 20. 5 ‘improbi 
locos Phaedri’) and next by Avianua (praefat.). Prose 
paraphrases of bis and of other fablcB were made in later 
centuries, in particular the collection entitled 'Romulus’, 
and in the Middle Ages enjoyed a great vogue. The five 
books are clearly incomplete and thirty further fables 
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( Appendix Perottina ), included in N. Perotti’s epitome of 
fablcB (c. 1465) drawn from a MS. now lost, have been 
shown to belong to them; additional fables deriving from 
Phaedrus are contained in the prose paraphrases. 

Phacdrus’ achievement, on which he greatly prides 
himself, lies in his elevation of the fable, hitherto utilized 
in literature only as an adjunct, e.g. in satire, into an 
independent genre. His fables, written in iambic senarn, 
consist of beast-tales based largely on ‘Aesop’ as well 
as jokes and instructive stories taken not only from 
Hellenistic collections but also from his own personal 
experience. Philosophic weight is sought by borrowings, 
sometimes clumsily introduced, from the chreia and 
diatribe (q.v.). Besides his professed purpose of providing 
amusement and counsel, Phaedrus sometimes satirizes 
contemporary conditions both social and also, to an 
extent difficult to determine, political. His work evi- 
dently evoked considerable criticism and retorts to his 
detractors are frequent. The presentation is, in general, 
animated and marked by a brevity of which Phaedrus is 
rightly proud, hut which sometimes leads to obscurity; 
it is not without charm and humour. Eagerness, however, 
to emphasize the moral, which he sometimes misunder- 
stands, often mars the effect. Departures from his originals 
are seldom happy. In his outlook he displays a patient 
lesignation rather than the gloomy pessimism sometimes 
ascribed to him, but offers no profound philosophy. In 
language he stands in the tradition of Terence: skilfully 
adapting the senna urbanus, he shows a classical purity 
(apart from a frequent use of abstract nouns and occasional 
vulgarisms or other unorthodoxies), clearness, and a 
simplicity that is in refreshing contrast to the turgid 
rhetoric of his day. His iambic sen a rms goes back to the 
early metre of Comedy and is very regular. Phnedrus is 
no creative artist; Ins slight talent docs not bear com- 
parison with La Fontaine; yet in the history of fable lie 
occupies an important place. See oho faiill. 

Trxrs E, I lavrt (with notes, iSg«?) , J P- Primate, O C T. (iqio); 
A Urcnnr (willi trans , Mudt!, 1044), H K. Prriy(witli Trnns , EoeL>, 
ig(» 0 . E. Heivieux. l.es Juibuhstts latms 1 1 u J (1803 4), |. Wiffht 
Dull. Lit. Hut. Runic in Silver Age 2 ( igho), 107 If., and Roman Satire 
(igi(i), 106 It , A Htiusr.ilh, ”/ur Arhcilswcisr ties P Unmet igj6, 
70 IT Text of ‘ Koniiilus' with comm (1 Thick (igio), sci* C\ 
Zandci, Phaedrus solulus (ig2i) A. Cinqumi, Index Phiudnanus 
(lyo.s, jepi. igh4) A. II -W. 

PHAENIAS of Eresus ( 11 . 320 n.c.), a pupil of Aristotle 
who inherited the Peripatetic interest in literary and 
historical research. Amongst vaiious writings may be 
noted Tvpdwuw tlvaipe my tic npuoptiii, an expansion of 
Aristotle, Pal. 1311*25, marked by moral judgements 
characteristic of the period, and Flfpl tuiv cv Sikc Aia 
Tvprlwatv. References 111 Plutarch’s ‘Lives' of Solon and 
Themistocles suggest that Phaenias was a valuable 
addition to Plutarch’s sources. 

J'GeH 111 li. 493 and (158. G. L. U. 

PHAETHON (‘TWfltuy), in mythology", son of Helios 
(q v.) and the heroine Clyrncne. Learning who his 
father was, lie set out for the East to find him, and arriving 
at his palace, asked him a boon. The Sun granting him 
in advance anything he liked, he asked to guide the 
solar chariot for a dnv. But he was too weak to manage the 
nnmortal hoiscs, which bolted with him and were likely 
to set the world on fire till Zeus killed Phaethon with a 
thunderbolt. He fell into the Kridanus, and his sisters, 
mourning for him, turned into amber-dropping trees. 
See FvUripides, fragments of Phaethon, with Nauck’s notes. 

Enr. Hipp. 73s ff. ; Ovid, Met. i. 750 AT. II. J. R. 

PHALANX, infantry in order of battle. It was used of 
the common soldiers by Homer, and in the classical 
period of Greek hoplites generally; but modem usage 
applies it particularly to the Macedonian infantry after 


the reform ascribed to Philip II (Diod. 16. 3. 1 f., under 
the year 359 H.c.; it may really have been earlier). The 
new phalanx owed its great successes under Philip, and 
later under Alexander, to its numbers (Macedonia could 
produce at least 25,000 men for this service), to its 
unusually long pike (jaritsa; about 13 feet), to its superior 
training which made it comparatively mobile and flexible 
when disposed in depth (up to sixteen deep), and to the 
splendid cavalry which guarded ils Hanks and rear, 
where every phalanx was vulnerable. Inside it the tactical 
unit was the brigade {taxis : about 1,500 men), subdivided 
into companies ( lochni ) and sections ( dekades ). 

Alexander’s conquests made this phalanx, or imitations 
of it, a primary instrument of Hellenistic strategy, and 
the problem of manpower became acute. Alexander had 
planned a mixed phalanx of Macedonians and Asiatics. 
The 'Successors', unable to get enough Macedonians, 
used Greeks. The Ptolemies and Seleucids in particular 
based their army-systems upon military settlers, mostly 
Greek mercenaries by origin, who received land and 
became a hereditary soldier class. The Seleucid phalanx 
lasted well (numerically), mustering 20,000 at a review in 
16G. Technically, however, the phalanx deteriorated, 
even in Macedonia, mobility and individual skill being 
sacrificed to depth and weight and a longer stirtssa (up to 
21 feet). When it met Roman legions it was long past ils 
best (Cvnnscephalae, 196; Magnesia, 189; Pydnn, 168); 
and Pyrrhus in Italy (280-275) had lew Macedonians. 

W W, Tarn, Hellenistic Military and Naval Developments (11330), 
I (T ; T- Kroiiiavcr in Heertvesen und Knegjuhrung tier Grier hen und 
Rbmcr (ig^S), especially 05 tf and 13b ff. F. E. Adcock, The Cheek 
and Macedonian Art of War (1057), ch. 2 For Alexander’s phalanx. 
Nerve, Alexanderreich 1 112 if; for Macedonian manpower, M. 

I.auney, Rechetrhes sur les armies hellenistujues 1 (1949), ch 3. 

G. T. G. 

PHALARIS, tyrant of Acragas (r. 570/65 - 554/49 B.C.), 
established his autocracy a decade or so after the city’s 
foundation, when there was Sican and Phoenician 
pressure. He. conducted successful warfare against the 
Sicans and by establishing his rule in Himcru anticipated 
the coast-to-coast realm of Theron (q.v.). He became 
legendary for ingenious cruelty, especially lor the hollow 
brazen bull in which his victims were roasted alive; this 
practice need not he ascribed to a Phoenician origin. An 
oligarchy apparently succeeded his overthrow. The 
letters hearing his name were written by a sophist, 
perhaps of the second century a.d. (proved by R. Bentley 
in 1697/9). 

E A. Freeman. History of Sicily ii (iflgi), 64 <T.; Dunbaliin, 
Western Creeks, 314 IE, Ii, llcrve, Die Tyranms bn den (Jr tec hen 1 
(igf>7), 12Q IF A. G. W. 

PHALERON, the harbour of Athens until the early 
fifth century (see piraf.us) was the nearest point to Athens 
on the coast, at or near the modern Old Phaleron. There 
is little shelter here; the early port was an open beach. 
A cemetery of the seventh century on the marshy ground 
west of Old Phaleron has been excavated. 

L n< Audfiijc. Vli'uinciufril <f»aAi%iou, 'Apx .IcAt z 13 (T. ; T Pay, 
'Cape Coliav Phalerum and the Phalenc Wall’, AJ Arch 1032, 1 ff.; 
K S. Yuuiuj, 'Graves t'loin the Phaleiun Cemetery', AJArch. 1942. 
23 ft. I J- IE 

PHALLUS, a model or image of the male organ of 
generation, used (a) in certain rites connected with 
fertility, e.g. at the rural Dionysia, Ar. Ach. 243 (see 
dionysia), cf. 265 ff., for a song in honour of a daimun 
Phales, a sort of personification of the symbol (Herter, 
de dis A l licit Prtapi simihbus , 42 ff.); ( b ) as an attribute 
of some gods, notably Ilennes (q.v.) on hemis and 
Friapus (q.v.). 

Cf. Nilsson, GGR i*. 1 18 ff. and 590 ff. H. J. R. 

d 
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PHANES, a god of the Orphic cosmogony, born from 
4111 C BK fashioned by Chronos in the Aither, also called 
Protogonos, the Firstborn. He is the creator of all, 
bisexual, radiant with light, gold-winged, and has the 
heads of various animals. His daughter is Night, who 
bore Gaea and Uranus to him. He is also called Eros, 
Metis, and Erikapaios. See orphic literature, orpiusm. 

W. K. C. Guthrie, Orpheus and Greek Religion 2 (1952), 80 and qs. 

M. H. N. 

PHANOCLES, Greek poet (place and date of birth 
unknown). The six fragments from his verse seem all to 
come from one elegiac poem, the title of which is given 
by Clement of Alexandria as m Ep<ures vj KaXuL. This was a 
catalogue-poem and dealt with the affection of gods (e.g. 
Dionysus) and heroes (e.g. Orpheus, Tantalus, Agamem- 
non) for beautiful boys. Probably each episode began 
with a stereotyped yj o»? in the Hesiodic manner, cf. frs. 
1 and 3. The longest fragment, in which Phanoclcs de- 
scribes the death of Orpheus and its sequel, proves that 
the author possessed considerable skill in narration. The 
language ir simple and well chosen and the versification 
melodious, though, like Herrnesianax, Phanoclcs is too 
prone to the arrangement of the pentameter by which an 
adjective closes the first hall and the noun with which 
it agrees the second. It is possible that the Erotes was 
intended as a male counterpart to the Leontion of Her- 
mesianax, but Phanoclcs is more interested in aetiology 
than Herinesianax, cf. frs. i, 5, 6. A rationalistic inter- 
pretation of myth appears in fr. 4. Apollonius Khodius 
(Argon. 4. 903) seems to imitate an unusual scansion 
found in Phanocles, fr. 1. 1. If this is correct, Phanoclcs 
lived in the first half of the third century R.c. He was 
perhaps a younger contemporary of Herrnesianax. 

Texts. Powell, Coll. Alex. 106-9, Dielil, Anlh. Lyr. Graec. vi*. 
71-3. Ii. A. a 

PHANODEMUS of Athens, horn in the first quarter of 
the fourth century R.c. and probably lather of the 
historian Diyllus. Since his identification by Ad. Wilhelm 
( Anz . d. Wien. Akad. 1895, 45) with the Phanodemus 
who played a prominent part in the public life of Athens 
after the Peace of Philocrntes (346), we have mscriptional 
evidence for his activities in four decrees. 7 'hree of these 
(S 1 G* 227, 287, 298) record the granting of civic crowns 
as a reward for his services to the boule and Demos be- 
tween 343 and 329, and show his strong interest in the 
festivals of Dionysus and Amphiaraus. In 329 he was 
elected to assist in conducting the latter’s festival, and 
a fourth decree (ibid. 296) mentions his appointment 
as lepoTToios to Delphi in 330. He collaborated with 
Lycurgus, the most important politician in Athens (338- 
326) and supported the latter’s vigorous policy to restore 
the city’s fortunes after Chaeronea. His interest in Attic 
cults and myths found expression in an Atthis of at least 
nine books. Whether this account of Athenian history 
renchcd his own time is not known ; the latest certain date 
belongs to the period of Cimon. He also wrote an account 
of the island of Icus of which he may have been com- 
mander in the war against Philip. This book was probably 
one of Callimachus’ sources for his Aina. 

FGrH lii II. 325. G. L. n. 

PHAON, a legendary ferryman in Ix?sboR, made so 
handsome or given such a potent charm by Aphrodite, 
that Sappho among others fell desperately in love with 
him, finally jumping off the Leucadian rock for his sake. 
The story apparently is a comedian’s invention (sec 
Ov. Her. 15, with Palmer’s notes). H. J. R. 

PHARMAKOS, a kind of human scapegoat or embodi- 
ment of ill-luck. In Ionia a pharmakos was UBed when 


Borne disaster (as famine) befell a community. He was 
chosen for his ugliness, led to a certain place (presumably 
outside the city), and there burned in pretence or reality 
(TzetzeB, Chil. 5. 726 ff., with Hipponax, frs. 6 ff. Diehl, 
quoted there). A like custom existed at Massilia (Petro- 
mus in Servius on Aen. 3. 57). In Athens, at the Thargelia 
(q.v.), there were annually two pharmahoi y one for the 
men and one for the women, called also sybakchoi\ they 
were sent out of the city, but no one says they were 
killed (Harpocration and Photius, s.v.). Details are 
obscure. 

See L. Deuhncr, Attische Feste (1932), 179 ff. ; V. Gcbhard, Die 
Pharmakoi in lomen (Munich Dies. 192b)', NiUsun, GGR i J 107 ff. 

II. J.R. 

PHARNABAZUS, satrap of Dascylium c. 413-370 
R.c. He co-operated with Spartn against Athens at 
Abydos, Cyzicus, and Chalcedon, but in 408 encouraged 
the Athenians to open negotiations with Darius, though 
these broke down through the pro-Spartan sympathies 
of CyruR. In 404, at Lysander’s request, he caused the 
refugee Alcibiades to be assassinated. In the war with 
Sparta which followed Cyrus’ downfall Dascylium was 
ravaged by Dercyllidas (398) and again by Agesilaus, 
whose famous meeting with Pharnabazus (Xen. Hell. 
4. 1. 29 ff.) occurred in 395. lie strongly supported the 
revival of Persian sea-power, and shared the command 
with Conon at Cnidos and in the later naval operations. 
Recalled to Susa in 392, he was entrusted with the 
reconquest of Egypt, but failed in two attempts (385-383 
and 374), and died shortly afterwards. 

J. M. Cook, Greek Archaeology in Western Asia Minor (Arch. Rep. 
for 1959—60), 34 if. cW'Hcnbeg cxcaviUlom at Dasrylium. Fur coin- 
rKirtnut, C. M. Kraay, Greek Coins (1966), nos. 623, 71H 

D. E. W. W. 

PHARNACES (i) I, king of Pontus, succeeded Mithri- 
dates HI r. 185 R.c. He captured Sinope (r. 183) and 
made war on Eumenes II of Pergamum. He refused to 
come to terms at the instance of a Roman commission 
(181), hut he was defeated by a combination of kingdoms 
and cities against him and compelled to surrender most 
of his conquests (179). However, he kept Sinope and 
united her colonies Cerasus and Cotvora to form the city 
of Pbarnacia. His diplomatic relations with cities and 
principalities of south Russia show that he anticipated 
Mithndates Eupator’s dream of a Pontic empire (JFK i a . 
402); and an Attic decree attests his gifts to Athens, lie 
died between 159 and 156. 

For bibliography see MIIHRIDAISS. For coin-poi 11 air, C M. Kraav, 
Greek Cotru (1966), 110. 770. T. R. S fi. 

PHARNACES (2) 11(63-47 b.c.), son of Mithridates VI 
Eupator, led the revolt that drove his father to death, and 
was granted the Bosporan kingdom by Pompey. This he 
reduced to order and enlarged. During the war between 
Caesar and Pompey he seized Colchis, Lesser Armenia, 
and some of Cappadocia, defeated Calvinus, Caesar’s 
lieutenant (48), and overran much of Pontus, but was 
defeated at Zcla by Caesar himself (47), who announced 
his victory with the words ‘Veni, vuli, vici’. He escaped 
to his kingdom but was killed in battle with the Bosporan 
rebel Asnnder. 

App. Mith \ Bell. Alex. Magie, Rom. Rule Asia Min., see index 

- T. R. S. B. 

PHARSALUS, a city of Thessaly, situated on the main 
road from Larissa to central Greece. It dominated the 
tetrad Phthiotis (q.v.) and for long periods Achaea 
Phthiotis as well. A hill overlooking the well-watered 
plain supplied an impressive acropolis. Apparently several 
leading families competed for control of Pharsalus, and 
their rivalries proved a source of weakness. In the struggle 
between the Pheraean tyranny and the rest of Thessaly, 
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Pharsalus was several times occupied by a garrison ; but 
thanks to its policy of furthering intrigues of Philip, it 
became the strongest city of Thessaly under the Mace- 
donian regime, and Pharsalian cavalry served Alexander 
well in Asia. In the Lamian War, however, the Pharsalians 
attempted to throw off the yoke of Macedon and paid 
dearly for their failure. 

In the neighbourhood were fought three important 
battles, the victories of Pelopidus (364 B.c.) and Flumi- 
ninus (197) at Cynoscephalae, and that of Caesar over 
Pompey (48). 

F. Stidihn, Dus he/lmische Thessaiten (1944), 135 ff, H. D. W. 

PHASELIS (modern Tekirova), on the east coast of 
Lycia, was a Greek colony founded from Rhodes; the 
traditional date is 690 b.c. Its three harbours, on a coast 
where good harbours are scarce, gave it an important 
place in commerce; Phaselis shared in the foundation of 
the Hellemum at Naucralis. Following Cimon’s campaign 
of r. 468 B.c. Phaselis was included in the Delian League, 
with a tribute similar to that of Cnidos. In the fourth cen- 
tury the city, still independent, entered into a pact with 
Mausolus, of which a part is extant {TAM 11. 3. 1183). 
Phaselis welcomed Alexander, who treated it well. Later 
it came under the Ptolemies, and from 197 b.c. for a short 
while under Antiochus III. When thcLycian Confederacy 
was formed {see lycia) Phaselis was included, though with 
a lower standing than its less-known neighbour Olympus. 
In the first century B.c. it ceased to be a member and 
became instead a headquarters for the pirate chief 
Zemcetes; for this it was sacked by Servihus Isauricus. 
Under the Empire it was again a member of the Lycian 
Confederacy, and was twice visited by Hadrian (a.d. 129, 

13*). 

TAM ii. 3. 4 t 1 f r ; f! F Ilran. Turkey's Southern Shore (11/18), 
ch 10. For i1h judicial treaty willi Athens i. 450 Il.C., see Tod, 11. 3a. 
C.f. H T. Wadc-C Jery , Essays t n Greek History (igs8), 180 ft , G F.. 
lie Stc Croix, CQ 1961, 100 ft. G. E. It. 

PHASIS (modern ffion), main river of ancient Colchis 
(q.v.), Hows westward into the south-eastern corner of 
the Huxine on the south side of the Caucasus mountains, 
and was often regarded in antiquity as the frontier 
between Europe and Asia. The pheasant (‘phasianus’) 
was brought from the area to Europe. 

In the sixth century B.C. the Milesians established a 
colony of the same name at the mouth ot the river. Its 
exact site has not yet been found. It seems to have been 
important at first, but had declined to insignificance by 
the Roman period. 

Hippocruleb, On Airs 15; Arr. Ptnpl. M. Kux 8-9. D. J II. 

PHAYLLUS (i), an athlete from Crotona in south 
Italy who gained three victories in the Pythian Games and 
also fought at Salamis(4Ho 11. c.) in a ship which he fitted 
out at his own expense. lie is presumed to be the athlete 
of this name who is said in an epigram {Anth. Pal., ap- 
pendix 297) to have jumped 55 feet. F. A. W. 


PHAYLLUS (2), brother of Onomarchus (q.v.) and 
Phocian commander in the Third Sacred War (q.v.). 
He was defeated by Philip II of Macedon in Thessaly 
(353 b.c.), but succeeded Onomarchus upon his death 
in 352. Realizing Philip’s intention to march south, 
Phayilus united the Phocian people, occupied Thermo- 
pylae with a Phocian and mercenary army, and received 
assistance from Sparta, Achaea, and Athens. After 
Philip’s withdrawal, PhaylluB was able to concentrate on 
the war with Thebes. In 351 he invaded the Peloponnesc 


to assist Sparta against Thebes. He died of illness, and 
was succeeded in his command by Phalaecus. 

N. G. L. II. 

PHEGEUS (dbjyofc), in piythology, father of Arsinoe, 
wife of Alcmaeon (q.v. 1); his sons murdered Alcmaeon 
when he remarried (cf. calliriioe; Apollod. 3. 87 ff.). An 
undatable but probably late story {Certam. limn, et lies. 
249 Rzach) says Hesiod stayed for some time at his 
court and was put to death by his sons, who suspected 
him of seducing their sister. 11. j. it. 

PHEIDIPPIDES (so the best MSS. of Herodotus) or 
Philippides was the Athenian courier dispatched to 
solicit Spartan help upon the news of the Persian landing 
at Marathon (490 d.c.). He is credited with the exploit 
(which need not be regarded as fictitious) of having 
covered the distance (c. 150 miles) in two duys. Legend 
connected him with the establishment of the Athenian 
cult of Pan. p. t. 

PHEIDON, king of Argos, changed the kingship into a 
tyranny (Arist. Pol. i3io h ). He made their measures 
{rnetra) for the Peloponnesians and interfered at Olympia 
(lldt. 6. 127). Later writers add that he struck in Aegina 
the first Greek coins and dedicated to Hera the spits 
previously current, and recovered the ‘lot of Temcnus’, 
the Dorian conqueror of north-east Peloponnesus, from 
whom they make him variously sixth, seventh, or tenth 
in descent (i.e. between 900 and 700 d.c.). Pausanias (6. 
22. 2) dates the interference at Olympia Olympiad VIII 
(748), but a plausible emendation proposes XXVIII 
(968). An earlier date is scarcely possible, and some date 
him to the sixth century. Herodotus mentions a ‘son’ of 
Phcidon c. 57s, and even if ‘son’ is loosely used it favours 
a date for Phcidon not earlier than early seventh century, 
the period of the first Aeginetan coins. The statements 
about Phcidon’s striking them are probably genuine 
tradition, preserved perhnps in the Argive Hcraeum, 
where a bundle of spits has been discovered which may 
be Pheidon's dedication. For a later date for the introduc- 
tion of coinage see coinage, creek. Herodotus’ story of 
an occupation of Aegina by Argos that resulted 111 both 
adopting the distinctive standard of Aeginetan coins (5. 
82-9) may be a distorted version of Pheidon’s achieve- 
ments. He would thus be the immediate predecessor of 
the tyrant dynasties of Corinth and Sicyon, whose rise 
c. 660—650 meant his own collapse. 

Strabo 8 3s8, 376, 355, Mannor Fanuni. 30; Etym Mngn n.v. 
dptAiWri? P. N lire. Origin of T y runny (1022), 154 1 ; EGrli go 
(Nic. Dam ) F 4 1 ; A Aiulrgwes, The Greek Tyrants (1956); Ii Will, 
Korinthiaka (fQ5«i), 344 H , and for Pheidon's date N. G. L Ham- 
mond, ‘An early inscription at Algos', CQ igho, jj ff. 

V. N. U., N. G. L H. 

PHEME {ift^fx-r}), a rumour of unknown origin which 
springs up among the people at large; unprompted and 
unguided popular opinion. It is a god (lies. Op. 763-4) 
and is never quite in vain ( 01 ) . . . rrdp.Tta.v dnoXXuTdi). 

PHERAE, a city of Thessaly situated on a hill command- 
ing a fertile district near the southern verge of the plain of 
Pelasgiotis. It lay close to important land-routes and, 
alone among Thessalian cities, enjoyed easy access to the 
sea. When in possession of Pugasae (q.v.), it controlled 
the export of Thessalian corn. Though prominent in 
mythology as the home of Admetus, it remained politic- 
ally insignificant except during the half-century ( c . 406- 
352 D.c.) when it was ruled by the family of Jason {see 
LYCOPHRON (l), JASON (2), ALEXANDER (5)). Philip of 
Macedon expelled the tyrant-house and established a 
Macedonian garrison. lie also effectively ended the 
prosperity of Pherae by depriving it of Pagasae. 
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The walls of the city date probably from the period of 
the tyrants. A temple, built in the sixth century but re- 
constructed in the fourth, may be that of Artemis 
Ennodia, whose head appears on the local coinage. 

L. Kimen, PW Suppl. vu 984 ff. H. D. W. 

PHERECR ATE S , Athenian comic poet, won his first 
victories at the City Dionysia and the Lenaca between 
440 and 430 u.c. ( IG iF. 2325. 56, 122) and produced 
Rypim at the Lenaea in 420 u.c. (PI. Prt. 327 d, Ath. 
218 d), depicting the fortunes of men who have left 
civilization (cf. Ar. 2I7’.) to live among savages. We have 
nineteen titles and 250 fragments, which bear out the 
judgement of Anon. De Com . 8 that Pherecrates was 
tvpfTucos fj.v 0 wv. In Deserters the parabasis appears to 
have been uttered by a chorus of deities (fr. 23; cf. Ar. 
Hub. 607 ff.). in Mmers the underworld is depicted (fr. 
108) as a land of fantastic abundance, and a similar 
theme appears (fr. 130) in Persians (see also crates i and 
METACENEs). Mvpf.njKui> 0 p(Mt 7 Tin contained the story of 
Deucalion’s flood and Zeus’ repopulation of the earth by 
turning ants into men — a conflation of the Flood myth 
with a story of the origin ot the Myrmidons (l ies. fr. 76 
Rzach). Tvpuwis may possihly have had a plot similar to 
that of Ar. Peel. The long and interesting fr. 157 (from 
what piny is not known) is a speech by Music, complain- 
ing of her treatment by contemporary musicians. 

FCG ii. 252 ff. ; CAF 1. 145 ff , FAC 1. 206 ff. K. J. D. 

PHERECYDES (1) of Syros (fl. c. 550 n.c.), early prosc- 
writcr and author of a cosmogonic myth. His hook 
'Eittu.ilvxos described the origination of the world by one 
or more of a triad of eternal deities, Zas (sc. Zeus), 
Chronos or Kronos, and Chthonic or Ge the earth- 
goddess. Aristotle puts him in a 'mixed’ class of theo- 
logians who ‘do not say everything in the form of myth’ 
(Met. JV 4), and some scholars discern signs of Ionian 
rationalism in the scanty reports ot his views. Wilamo- 
witz thought 'Phcrccydcs* a collective name for all 
anonymous early Ionian prose-writing: see, contra , 
Jacoby, M nemos. 1947. 

Diets, Vorsokr. 11 i. 43-51. Kirk- Raven, Presocralu Philosophers 
4# ff. G. L Is. O. 

PHERECYDES (2) of Athens, 'the genealogist’ (later 
confused with (1)), wrote copious Histories mythical and 
genealogical, commended by 13 ion. Hal. Ant. Pom. 1. 13. 
1. Eusebius’ date is 456 11.C. (Ol. 81. 1). 

FGrH 1. 3; cf. in. 333. 

P[H]ERSEPHONE, PERSEPHASSA or -ATTA 

( Ihp(jc<f>tn>r) t <Pfpcr-, IJepo(<f>afioa , - nrra ) or KORE (Kop-q) ; 
in Latin l^roserpina, a simple mispronunciation, to which 
a false etymology from proserpere came to be attached 
(Augustine, De civ. D. 4. 8, from Varro), with the absurd 
explanation that she was the deity who made food-plants 
germinate. The varying forms of the name and the 
presence in one of the well-known pre-Hellenic suffix 
-ss- suggest that she is a very old native goddess of Lhe 
Greek peninsula, taken over by the invaders and identi- 
fied with the ‘virgin daughter’ (Kore) of their own corn- 
goddess. For the story of her carrying off by Hades see 
DEMETER. 

Another and very remarkable story in which she bears 
a part is the Orphic myth of Zagreus (cf. orphism and 
Nilsson, GGR i 2 . 686 n., for ancient references). The 
earliest reasonably certain mention of this is in Pindar 
(fr. 133 Bergk, 127 Bowra), where the poet states that 
those in the other world ‘at whose hands Phersephona 
accepts satisfaction for her ancient grief’ return in the 
ninth year to this world and become kings or otherwise 
distinguished men, later passing to the status of heroes. 


The ‘grief’ seems to mean the death of her child Zagreus 
(Rose in Greek Poetry and Life (1936), 79 ff.). For the 
story itself sec Kern, Orph. frag., nos. 209 ff.; it is fully 
told only in late authors, as Firmicus Matemus, De 
Errore, 6; Nonnus, Dionys. 6. 155 ff. Zeus, in serpent 
form, approached Persephone and begat Zagreus, to 
whom he intended to give all power in the universe. But 
the Titans, incited hy the jealous Hero, attracted the 
child’s attention with toys, set upon him, tore him in 
pieces, and devoured him. Athena saved his heart, 
which Zeus swallowed, being thus enabled later to beget 
Dionysus. He destroyed the Titans with thunderbolts, 
and from their ashes sprang mankind. 

In cult Persephone has little place save with her 
mother, when she is more commonly called Kore (e.g. 
at Elcusis). For a list of places where the two goddesses 
are worshipped together see Bloch in Roscher’s I .exikon 
ii. 1288 ff. It does not appear (see Paus. 6. 25. 2) that 
she shared the unique cult of Hades (q.v.) at Elis, 
although they are continually associated in literature and 
art (see ei.fusis, mysteries). 

In art she often appears with her mother, with or with- 
out Triptolcmus. Like Demeter she often carries a sceptre 
or torches, and when alone cannot easily be distinguished 
from Demeter or Hecate. Her Anodos is shown on fifth- 
ccntury Attic vases, her abduction hy Hades and her 
wedding on terracotta plaques of the first half of the 
fifth century from Italian Locri. She is also shown en- 
throned with Hades. IT J.R.;C M R. 

PHIDIAS, Athenian sculptor, born r. 490 n.c. Reputed 
pupil of llcgias and Hageladas. Among Ins early works 
was the so-called Athena Promachos, which, according 
to a preserved inscription, was erected c. 456 n.c. It was 
about 30 feet high, and the point of its spear and the 
crest of its helmet were said to have been visible to 
manners from Sunium (Pans. 1. 28. 2)- ■ no doubt the 
golden bronze gleaming in the sunlight Part of the base 
survives on the Acropolis. Another statue of Phidias’ 
early period was the so-called Lem man Athena, a thank- 
offering hy the people of Lemnos (Paus. 1. 28. 2), prob- 
ably Athenian colonists between 451 and 448 n.c. It has 
been identified with great probability in a head in 
Bologna and two statues 111 Dresden. But the most famous 
works of Phidias were tw’o culr statues of gold and ivory. 
The first was the colossal Athena made for the Parthenon. 
Pausanias (1. 24. 5) gives a long description of it and from 
it a number of Roman copies have been identified. They 
consist of statuettes of various sizes, heads, reliefs of the 
ornaments on the shield, and representations on Roman 
coins as well as on engraved gems (cf. IJesp . 1966, pi. 54). 
It w r as finished and in place in 438 u.c. The other colossal 
chryselephantine statue — the seated Zeus which Phidias 
made for the temple of Zeus at Olympia — w as considered 
his masterpiece. For its visualization there remain only 
representations of the head and of the figure on coins of 
Elis of the time of Hadrian; what seem to be adaptations 
of it occur on many other coins, for its fame spread 
throughout the Greek and Roman world. Recently there 
have been found in Phidias’ ‘workroom’ at Olympia a 
number of terracotta moulds used for the gold drapery of 
the statue, in a style suggesting a date around 430 u.c. 
They have finally shown that the Zeus must have been 
made after the Athena, that is, after he was exiled by the 
Athenians for political reasons. It had long been thought 
by some that the Zeus antcceded the Athena. 

Of the other works ascribed hy ancient writers to 
Phidias it has been possible to identify Roman copies of 
the Amazon which he made for Ephesus in competition 
with other sculptors; and, with considerable probability, 
an Anadumcnus made at Olympia. More tentatively, 
based only on style, there have been attributed the Cassel 
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Apollo, the Athena Medici, the Dioscuri of Monte 
Cavallo, etc. 

Apnrt from these pale reflections of Phidias’ style, 
there are, however, the sculptures of the Parthenon — the 
metopes, frieze, and the pedimental figures — for which he 
must have been responsible (cf. Plut. Per . 13. 4). So, 
though naturally Phidias will not have himself carved 
these architectural sculptures, he doubtless was the 
originator of their designs. We have here, therefore, 
precious originals by which to judge the Phidian style, 
which had an abiding influence on all Cheek sculpture. 

The diversity of Phidias’ genius is attested by the fact 
that he wns not only a sculptor of colossal and life-size 
figures, but was also n painter, an engraver, and, in the 
words of Pliny, opened up new possibilities in metal- 
work ( toreutice ). 

For the indictment of Phidias in connexion with the 
statue of Athena Parthenos see F. E. Adcock in GAH v. 
477 ff. and F. J. Frost, JUS 19(14. 69 11 . U. M. A. U. 

PHILADELPHIA (1) (^iXaHcXtf>iiu) t in the north-east 
of the I'liyum, was founded by Ptolemy II Philadclplius 
in connexion with the rec lamation of the Moeris basin. 
The site, now Darb Gvrze, w r as partly excavated for the 
Merlin Museum in 1908/9; the plan showed the normal 
Ptolemaic scheme of teclangular insulae, mainlv of 
pnvate houses, with a temple and possibly an official 
bureau. Considerable finds of papvn and small objects 
weie secured by the excavators; others, before and after 
them, bv native diggers, among Lhese being the papers of 
Zenon (see apolloniijs 3). The cemetery, lying to the east, 
has produced many mummy-portraits* one was found 
in a house. The tow r n seems to have been abandoned 
in the fourth century. 

P. ViLTCfk, Philadelphia (1928), kivl-s b full description nnd 
InliliuKiitpiiy. J ti. M. 

PHILADELPHIA (2) of Lydia, founded in the Cogamis 
valley by Attains II IMuladelphus (159-138 h.c.). The 
site is lertilc but lies on the edge of the Catacecaumcne, 
and was so constantly troubled by earthquakes that 
according to Strabo (13. 628) few of the citizens lived 
actually in the city. Philadelphia struck coins almost 
from its foundation, and celebrated games in honour of 
ZiUb-llclios and Anucilis. Wrecked by the disastrous 
earthquake of A.l). 17, it quu lily recovered ; under Caligula 
it added to its name the title of Neocacsareia, and under 
Vespasian that of Flavin. In the third century it acquired 
tlu* dignity of a ncocoiatc and the style of metropolis. It 
was one of the Seven Churches of Asia in Revelation. 
The ruins at Ald^ehir are insignificant. (i. E B. 

PHILAMMON (^iXiLfifuoy), a musician, either wholly 
fabulous or so ancient us to be much overlaid w r ith 
mythical details. Son of Apollo (lies. fr. 11 1 Rzach T 
Pherec. in schol. Od. 19. 432); invented maiden choirs 
(ibid.), first to celebrate the birth of Lcto’s twins and 
institute choruses at Delphi ([Pint] T)e nuts. 1 132 a), 
founded the mysteries at Lerna (Paus. 2. 37. 2). H J H. 

PHILARGYRIUS, Junius (5th c. a.d.), a commentator 
on Virgil; but there is some doubt about his real name 
(Filagrius?). His Explanatio in Ilurolica is extant (ed. 
II. Hagen in Thilo’s Servius, ill. 11) in a longer and a 
shorter version, both of which contain Celtic glosses. 
The Berne scholia to the Eclogues and Georgies (ed. II. 
Hagen, Jahrh. fur class. Phil. Suppl. 4, 1867, 749 ff.) 
which mention 'lunilius Flagnus’ as one of their sources, 
and the Brevis expositio Georgicorum (ed. H. Hagen in 
Thilo’s Servius, ill. ii) probably owe a great deal of their 
material to Philargyrius. 

Cf (». Funuiob, Esegesi Vogt liana antic a (1930). Schanz- Ilosius, 
§248.6. J.F. M. 


PHILEMON (1) in mythology, a good old 

countryman, who lived with his wife Baucis in Phrygia. 
Zeus and Hermes, coming to earth to test men’s piety, 
were refused hospitality elsewhere but received by them. 
The gods revealed their deity and warned them to climb 
a mountain. On arrival near the summit, they saw the 
district covered by a flood. They then became priest 
and priestess and finally were turned into trees. 

Ov. Met . H. 618 ff. ; cf. W. M ('nldei, Diseni etv tya, 207 ff ; 
J. K. FoiUcurose, Um 1. uj Cal. J'ub in Clast. Phil. 1945, 93 l 

II J.H. 

PHILEMON (2) (b. 368/60 d.c., d. 267/63 n.c\), New 
Comedy poet from Syracuse (Suda) or Soli in Cilicia 
(Strabo 14. 671), but granted Athenian citizenship before 
307/6 ( 1 G ii z . 3073). In a long life (97 or 99 or 101 years: 
sources differ) he wrote ninety-seven comedies, of which 
over sixty titles are known (including AiOoyXvtbos, not in 
Meineke or Kock); he won three Lenaean victories, 
coming immediately after Menander in the victors’ 
inscription ( 1 G n 2 . 2325. 161), while his first victory at 
the I )iom si a is dated to 327 (Alarm. Par. B 7). Alciphron 
(4. 18) suggests that Philemon received an invitation to 
the court of Ptolemy; it is not certain that this was 
accepted, although another anecdote (Plut. Mor. 449 e, 
458 a) brings him before King Magas of Cyrene. Accounts 
of Philemon’s death differ, but all agree that he was 
physically and mentally active to the end. 

Most of the titles seem typical of New Comedy; only 
two (Mutifubovc s', 77aAuf4ijt>T/s') sound like mythological 
burlesque. Contemporary judgement awarded Philemon 
frequent victories over Menandei, though this verdict 
was reversed by posterity (Quint. Inst. 10. 1. 72; Apul. 
Elor. 16; Cell. NA 4. 17. 1). Well over 200 fragments 
survive, emphasizing the moralizing aspect of Philemon's 
thought - e.g. fr. 23 (cf. fr. 95), a slave is a human being; 
fr. 71, peace the only true ‘good’; fr. 94, real justice. 
There are many gnomic lines and couplets, often lack- 
ing Menander’s terse precision, and Jachmann’s attack 
(Plautin. und Attaches, 226 f.) on Philemon’s flat-footed, 
repetitive, arid platitudinous verbosity is not altogether 
uniuslified. Of greater interest perhaps are the pompous 
cook who parodies the Aledaa (fr. 79: see Dohm, 
Magciros (1964), 122 ff.) and part of a (long-winded?) 
prologue spoken by Acr (fr. 91). 

Of Philemon’s technique in complete plays Pluutine 
adaptations furnish some evidence — A lercalor (from 
'‘EjiTtof. 105), Trinummus (from Mrjoavpos), and possibly 
Mostellana (from <JW/*a?). Here the fondness for sur- 
prises is probably the most interesting common factor; 
there is little, however, to make one quarrel with 
Apulcius’ judgement (loc. cit.) that Philemon’s plays 
contained much wit, plots neatly turned, recognitions (or 
solutions?) lucidly arranged, characters corresponding 
to reality, maxims agreeing with life, and few seduc- 
tions. 

In Athens Philemon’s comedies were revived after his 
death ( 1 G 11 2 . 2323. 101); in the second century A.n. a 
statue was erected there in his honour ( 1 G 11 2 . 4266). But 
as an index of diminished popularity as compared with 
Menander, there are far fewer quotations from Philemon, 
and no papyrus certainly assigned to Philemon has been 
recovered in Egypt, although several attributions have 
been made (Page, GLP, nos. 61, 64, 6 q; ostraca 1 nJHS 
1923, 40 ff., cf. Hermes T924, 362 ff.); of these perhaps the 
first is the most plausible, in view of the long-wmdcdness 
of part of the fragment. 

Fragments. FCG iv. 3 ff ; OAF ii. 478 ff . in. 749 f ; Dciniarirznk, 
Suppl Cam. 71 f. ; Faifc, CIA 3 , no. 50. 

In 1 E11PRETA I'lON AND Chiihtsm. C. A. Diclzr, lie Phtlemone 
Comuv (1901); E. Rapnardu, Philrmont Conoco (1939); H- Krysiniel- 
JAzefowicz. Dt C hnbusdam Plauti Exemplartbus Cruet is (1949); 
Webster, Toiler Greek Comedy, 125 ff. W. (>. A. 
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PHILEMON (j) the Younger, son of the celebrated 
Philemon (2), and himself a New Comedy poet; wrote 
fifty-four plays (none known to us by name) and won 
six victories. 

FCG iv. 68; CAF ii. 540. 

PHILEMON (4). A fourth Philemon, whether of the 
same family as (2) and (3) or not, is known from didascalic 
inscriptions as author of MiXyata ( CAF ii. 540), 183 b.c. 

PHILEMON (5). In the middle of the fourth century 
H.c. lived a fifth Philemon, an actor, mentioned by 
Aeschines (1. 115) and Aristotle ( see anaxandridbs). 

PHILEMON (6) of Aixonae (an Attic deme) (probably 
early 2nd c. B.c.), grammarian, edited Homer and com- 
piled ArriKal yXatooai. 

PHILEMON (7) of Athens (r. a.d. 200), an Atticist 
grammarian, wrote HofifUKra and //tpi /Ittuci/s dmAoyiay 
(PdvaAoyias) rys cV ratf Xcftoiv. 

PHILETAERUS (1), Middle Comedy poet, said by 
Dicaearchus to be the son of Aristophanes, but this was 
disputed; however, allusions assign him to the earlier 
period of Middle Comedy. He won first prize twice at 
the Lenaea ( 1 G n z . 2325. 143). Of twenty-one comedies 
(Suda) thirteen titles are preserved; four or five are 
mythological burlesques, but there are many topical 
references. 

FCG in. 292 ff., CAF 11 230 ff. ; FAC 11. 18 ff 

W G W ; K. J D. 

PHILETAERUS (2) (c. 343-263 b.c.), son of Attalus 
(a Macedonian ?) and 11 Paphlagoman mother. First an 
officer of Antigonus (before 302), and next commander 
of Pergamum for Lysimachus, who kept u large treasure 
there, he deserted opportunely to Seleucus (282), and 
henceforth was ruler of Pergamum under Scleucid 
suzerainty. He may have enlarged his territories some- 
what in his last years, hut his best work was in defending 
Pergamum from the Galatian invaders of Asia Minor 
(278-276), and in founding the Attahd dynasty, which he 
did by adopting his nephews, one of whom (Fumenes) 
succeeded him. lie was himself said to be a eunuch. 

Hansen, Attahds, 15 fl. C'oin-poi trait, C. M Krony, Gnek Coins 
(1966), nos. 737-V* <-i. T. t*. 

PHILETAS (rather than Philitas) of Cos, son of 
Telephus, born not later than 320 B.c., became tutor of 
Ptolemy II Philadelphus (born in Cos 309/8). Other 
pupils of Philetas were Zenodotus, llcrmesianax, and 
(probably 275-271) Theocritus. 1 1 is grave seems to have 
been in Cos, where the Coans put up a bronze statue of 
him (llcrmesianax, fr. 7. 75-8 Powell). 

Works. (1) Verse. According to the Suda (s.v.) 
Philetas wrote 'Epigrams and Elegies and other works’. 
The sources cite five titles: Demeter, Hermes, Telephus, 
Epigrammata, Paegnia. The Demeter was a narrative 
elegy, recounting the goddess's wanderings, among them 
perhaps her visit to Cos (cf. schol. Theoc. 7. 5-9 f.). The 
llermes was an epyllion, in which Philetas narrated the 
intrigue of Odysseus with the Aeolid Polymele (Parth. 2). 
The emotions of Polymele formed the central theme, but 
Odysseus told Aeolus the tulc of his wanderings, though 
not in the Homeric order. The Telephus included a 
reference to the marriage of Jason and Medea. It is un- 
certain whether Paegnia(ir%. 10 and 11) and Epigrammata 
(frs. 12 and 13) were separate works or alternative titles 
for one collection. Among the unasaigned fragments fr. 
22, a reference to the Bougonia of bees, has been thought 
to prove that Philetas anticipated Theocritus’ treatment 


(7. 78-89) of the Comatas legend. In any case Theocritus 
acknowledged Philetas as his master (7. 39-41). 

(2) Prose. Thirty fragments survive from a work 
entitled Miscellaneous Glosses or Miscellanea (JItuictoi 
rXuiooai, AraKTa). This was a lexical compilation 
explaining rare words drawn from Homer (Aristarchus 
wrote a brochure 'Against Philetas’) and various dialects, 
and also technical terms. The book became famous almost 
at once, being referred to in the Phoenicides of Straton 
(Ath. 9. 382 c). This passage already figures in a school 
anthology of c. 220, cf. Gu^raud and Jouguet, Un Livre 
d'ei olier du IIP sidele avant J.-C. (1938). [Strabo] 3. 168 
assigns to Philetas a work with the title 'Eppyvcla ( ? Inter- 
pretation) and quotes from it an elegiac couplet (fr. 17). 
If this was a prose work, the lines were cited by Philetas 
as an illustration and need not be by him. 

Though Aelian ( VH 10. 6) calls Philetas 'the poet of 
hexameters’, it was us an Elcgist that he won lasting 
fame. He was included in the Canon of Elegists and, ac- 
cording to Quintilian (Inst. 10. 1. 58), in the opinion of 
most came second to Callimachus. Propertius and Ovid 
several times allude to him as their model in Elegy. In two 
passages (Tr. 1. 6. 2; Pont. 3. 1. 57-8) the latter refers 
to one Hattis or lhttis as having been sung by Philetas. 
This is confirmed by llcrmesianax, fr. 7. 77-8, where 
the name is lhttis. It is uncertain whether this lady was 
Philetas’ wife or mistress, and in what kind of verse 
he celebrated her charms, it is unlikely that Philetas 
wrote subjective love-elegies in the Homan mannci, but 
tnbutes to Bittis may have been included in the Epigrams 
or Paegnia. His great reputation as a poet among Ins 
younger contemporaries — besides llcrmesianax and 
Theocritus, Callimachus too mentioned him in the pre- 
face to his Aetia , fr. 1 Pf., and probably in fr. 532 Pf. — 
may have been influenced by his position as the maugu- 
ralor of the scholar-poet tradition which the Alexandrians 
continued. He was also considered hy the Callimachean 
school as a master of the short and highly finished poem 
(cf. Schol. Flor. Calltrn. fr. 1. 12 -15 P* ). 

TEXTS. Powell. Cull Alex 90-6; Diehl, Anth Lyr Craec. vi 1 . 
4Q—5.S . A Nowacki, Philitae Coi fragmenta poet u a (1927), (i 
Kurhciimdller, Philetae Cat Reliquiae (1928). The last includes the 
pi cisr I ragmen ta. 

fir.NhHAl- J.niiHATimr. II K. Butler and F. A. I), 11 her, The hie dies 
of Propertius (IQ3.1), xxxix 11 . xlvi.il A. A Day, The Origins of Palm 
Lmve-r'.legy (iqiH), 14 it. Ii. A. B. 

PHILICUS (not Philiscus), of Corcyra, was one of the 
‘Tragic Pleiad’ under Ptolemy 11 Philadelphus, also 
Priest of Dionysus at Alexandria and possibly Epony- 
mous Priest of Alexander (Schubart from PHib. 30. 23). 
In the procession of 275/4 he marched at the head of 
the technitai (Ath. 5. 198 c, from Callixenus). The Suda 
credits Philicus with forty-two tragedies but no certain 
title or fragment survives (cf. TGF 819). As a lyric poet 
Philicus claimed in his Hymn to Demeter (Diehl, Anth. 
Lyr. Graec. vi. 296) to have invented ill emetrum Phihcium 
(cataleetic choriambic hexameters) used in that poem. 
Fragments from a Hymn to Demeter written in this metre 
have been published (hy M. Norsa in Stud. Ital. N.s. v 
(1927), 87 ff.) from n papyrus and plausibly identified as 
belonging to Philicus' poem. The fragments testify to the 
author’s skilful craftsmanship and power of realistic 
description. 

F. Schramm, Tragic Graec. hellemst. aelatts fragmenta (1929); 
M. Gabathuler, Hellemstische Epigrumme auf Dtchter (1917), ih; 
Powell and Barber, Neu> Chapters , Series I, 107; Scries II, 61 f. ; 
Senes HI, 19s if., Page, CLP 402-7, K. Laite, MU 1954. 

E. A. B. 

PHILINUS (1) of Cos (fl. c. 250 b.c.), a pupil of Ilero- 
philus, was called, perhaps on insufficient grounds (see 
SF.rapion 1), the founder of the Empirical School of 
Medicine. He wrote about difficult words in Hippocratic 
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books and rejected any diagnosis based on the pulse — 
that is all the information which the fragments yield, 
except a few pharmacological precepts. If Philinus’ 
doctrine is identical with that of his school — and the 
Empirical system, according to ancient sources, remained 
essentially unchanged — he must have denounced inquiry 
into hidden causes, explanation of physiological pro- 
cesses, systematic study of anatomy in dead or living 
bodies, and general theories concerning diseases. Relying 
only on his own experience and that of others, and on the 
conclusions resulting therefrom by analogy, he must have 
paid attention to factors which evidently influence illness 
and to the individual differences of people and localities. 

Eragmfnis. K. pcM-hifraber. Die (Jr. Fmptnkcrschule (1930). 
Galen on Medital Fxpeneuu, ccf. xml tran*,! by R, Wnl/er (1944); 
see also L. EdeJuiein, The Philosophical Rcvieiv (1047) (historical 
background and pluloisophical dependence of empiricism); 11 . Diller, 
PW xix. 2103. L. K. 

PHILINUS (2) of Acragas, pro-Carthaginian historian 
of the First Punic War, writing probably in monograph 
form, was used by Polybius (1. 13-4) with FabiusPictor, 
and perhaps by Diodorus (23-24). 

FGrH 11. 174. F. W. Wulbank, C£) 1045, 1 ff. 

PHILIP ( 1 ) II, king of Macedon 359-336 n.C., laid the 
foundations ol" Macedonia’s greatness. Internally, he 
unilicd Macedonia by removing the semi-independent 
principalities of upper Macedonia and incorporating 
territorial divisions 111 the army system, by favouring 
Greek culture, and by promoting uibanization and trade. 
The capture of Pydna, Mcthone, and Amphipolis, the 
exploitation of the Pangaeum mines (yielding 1,000 
talents annually), and the alliance with the Chalcidian 
League favoured the economic growth of Macedonia; by 
incorporating Thrace, Chalcidice, and Thessaly under 
the royal mint he created an economic power capable of 
suppm ting a standing army and launching the expedition 
of Alexander. Under the stress of long warfare Philip 
forged a professional army with national spirit, which 
became the Grande Armcc of Alexander; he developed 
siegccruft, trained the Macedonian infantry in the novel 
phalanx formation, employed the tactic of offensive and 
defensive wings, and bequeathed an able stalf to Alexan- 
der. At Chneruncu the Macedonian power created by 
Philip overwhelmed Greece as decisively as it later 
overwhelmed Persia. 

In the rise of Macedon Philip displayed diplomatic 
genius by exploiting the enmity between Athens and 
Chalcidice, the Social and Sacred Wars, and the dissen- 
sion in Thrace and Thessaly. By making peace with 
Athens in 358 he covered his attack on Amphipolis and 
Pydna, and by allying with the Chalcidic Confederacy 
in 356 he captured Potidaea and defeated a Balkan coali- 
tion organized by Athens. By marriage alliances with the 
Molossian royal house and the Aleuadae of Larissa, and 
hy annexing western Thrace he acquired suflicicnt 
strength to intervene in the Sacred War. He defeated 
Onomarchus, organized Thessaly, and penetrated to 
Thermopylae (352). He invaded and annexed Chalcidice, 
instigating a revolt against Athens in Euboea to synchro- 
nize with it (349-348). After these successes he concluded 
peace and alliance with Athens, and terminated the Sacred 
War (346). Invited by Isocrates to lead Greece against 
Persia, Philip endeavoured to conciliate Athens, until the 
opposition hardened under Demosthenes’ leadership; 
frustrated at Perinthus and Byzantium by Athenian and 
Persian help, he used a diplomatic opening offered by the 
Delphic Amphictiony to force the issue at Chaeronea. 
He used his victory to give Greece a federal constitution 
under his leadership as elective Hegemon (the League of 
Corinth), and to ally it with Macedonia. He was assassin- 


ated at the age of 46, when about to lead the forces of 
Macedonia and Greece against Persia. 

Of his contemporaries the nationalist Demosthenes 
saw in Philip a perfidious despot, the Panhcllcnist 
Isocrates and Ephorus a leader of Greece, and the indivi- 
dualist Theopompus the greatest man Europe had known. 
Modern scholarship, while divided in interpretation of 
his personality, is unanimous in appreciating his states- 
manship, diplomacy, and generalship. 

ANC1F.N1' SounCF.S. Diod. hk. 16, following Ephorus and Du tin 
(A. Mumiglinno, Rend. 1 st. Lomb. 1032), or Ephorus und Uiyllus 
(N. G. L. Hammond, CQ 1037-8); Theopompus frs., Isocrates, 
Philtppus , pannages in Attic Orators; l*olyacnus, Justin, bks 7 g; 
Tod, nos. isofr.; 1 Apx . 1025/6, 76; Sclunan, Greek Coins 1 (1055), 
ch. 12, West in Num. Chron 1923, i6g 

Modern Litp.raiure. A. W. ] J ickard-Cninbmlnc, CAH vi (1033), 
chs. 8-9, A Mnmighano, Filippo il Macedone (ig34); U. Wile ken, 
Alexander dcr GroJJe (Engl. Transl. 1032), ch. 2; J. Kromuycr, 
Schlachtenallas iv, with text 36 f. (1026); N G. T,. Hammond, KUo 
1038, 186 ff.; F. Hump], Der Kbmg (>nri Mukedonuai (1034); F. R. 
Wtist, Philipp II. u Gnechenland 146-3 /J 0.(1038); 1 *. Clochii, 
Un Foruluteur d'empin , Philippe 11 roi de Alacedouie (1055). 

N. G. L. H. 

PHILIP (2^ ARRHIDAEUS (c. 358-317 n.c.), son of 
Philip II of Macedonia and Philinnu of Larissa ; became 
Philip III of Alaccdoma. Little is known of his life under 
Philip and Alexander, except that he was feeble-minded, 
that he married his cousin Adea (Eurydice, q.v.), and 
that he was at Babylon when Alexander died ; presumably 
Alexander had taken him to Asia in 334 as a precautionary 
measure. His election as king, jointly with Alexander’s 
posthumous son Alexander IV (323), gave him no real 
power, but he was steered skilfully through the early 
struggles of the ‘Successors’ by Eurydice, his name and 
authority being used by (successively) Pcrdiccas, Anti- 
patcr, Polyperchon, and Cassander. lie was ultimately 
captured and killed by Olympias, who desired the sole 
succession for Alexander’s son. 

Reive, Alexandcrreich li, no. 781. G. T. G. 

PHILIP (3) V (238-179 n.c.), king of Macedon, son of 
Demetrius II and Phthia (Chryseis), was adopted by 
Antigonus III, and succeeded in summer 221. The 
Social War (220-217), in which the Hellenic League 
opposed Aetolia, Sparta, and Elis, brought him con- 
siderable renown, notwithstanding the intrigues of his 
ministers, headed hy Apelles (executed 218), against 
Achaca. After the Peace of Naupactus (217), instigated 
hy Demetrius of Pharos, he took up arms against Rome 
in Illyria, first by sea, later, after losing his fleet (214), 
by land; his treaty with Hannibal (215) defined spheres 
of operation. His brutal attacks on Messene m 215/14 
alienated Achaea. An Aetolian alliance (211) and Attalus 
of Pergamum’s collaboration now gave Roman forces in 
Greece an advantage; but Philip held out, and when they 
retired in 207, he sacked Thermum and forced terms on 
Aetolia (206). The war concluded with the favourable 
Peace of Phoenice (205). Philip then turned eastward: 
he employed a pirate, Dicaearchus, to obtain resources, 
and in 203/2 combined with Antiochus of Syria to 
plunder the possessions of the infant Ptolemy V. His 
terroristic methods, however, aroused Rhodes and 
Pergamurn, who in 201 defeated him by sea off Chios, 
and by alarmist reports persuaded the Senate to declare 
war on him. ’Phis declaration Philip received at Abydos 
(200), after a campaign against Athens and the Thracian 
Chersonese; by September a Roman army was in Illyria. 
After two campaigns in Macedonia (199) and Thessaly 
(198) the Romans under Flamininus defeated him 
decisively at Cynoscephalae in Thessaly (197); the 
subsequent peace settlement confined him to Macedonia, 
and exacted 1,000 talents indemnity, almost his whole 
fleet, and hostages, including his younger son, Demetrius. 
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Until 189 Philip collaborated with Rome, and having sent 
help against Nubis (195) and Antiochus and Aetolia(iq2- 
189), made acquisitions in Thessaly. For facilitating the 
Scipios’ advance through Macedon and Thrace he had 
his tribute remitted and Demetrius restored (190). Hence- 
forward he concentrated on consolidating Macedon: 
finance was reorganized, populations were transplanted, 
mines reopened, central and local currencies issued. 
Accusations from his neighbours, however, led to con- 
stant Roman interference; and 111 185 adverse decisions 
convinced him that his destruction was intended. In three 
campaigns (184, 183, 181), therefore, he extended his 
influence in the Balkans; meanwhile Demetrius’ pro- 
Roman policy led to n quarrel with the crown -punce 
Perseus, and his own execution for treason (180). In 179, 
amidst an ambitious scheme for directing the Bastarnac 
against the Dardani, Philip died at Amphipolis. 

A brilliant soldier, Philip was handicapped in politics 
by his unbalanced temperament. He maintained popular 
loyalty while combining the protection of his northern 
frontiers with expansionist programmes elsewhere; but 
he lacked a consistent constructive policy, hence his 
main significance is as a figure in the history of Roman 
expansion. 

ANCIF.N1 SouucLS. I’olyhius , Livy, bits. 23-40 , olhe iwisi* scattered. 

Moofrn bnLHALUHF. M_ IlolleJiix, hintm , In (ireieet la monarchic s 
hcllcmstiques ( 1921); A. H McDonald uml I' VV. Walbank, JRS 
1937, F> W. Wulbank, Plttltp V of Alacednn (1940), id P nlybtus 
i and u (1957- ). K W. W. 

PHILIP (4), on the death of his father'IIerod (q.v. 1) the 
Great, became tetrarch of the northern part of his king- 
dom — Aurnnitis, Trachomtis, Batanaea, Gaulanitis, and 
Piineas. When he died in A.n. 34 after an apparently 
peaceful reign, his territory was administered with the 
province of Syria until it was put under Agnppa 1 (q.v.) 
in 37. F. M s. 

PHILIPPI, a city in eastern Macedonia on the Via 
Egnatia (q.v.), overlooking the inland plain east of Mt. 
Pangacus(q.v.). The site, known to the Greeks as C re nicies 
(‘springs’), was apparently inhabited by Thracians till 
360 b.c., when the Thasiaus lounded a city which they 
called ‘Daton’, till then the name for the whole surround- 
ing district. In 35b Philip II of Macedon refounded it 
under the name of Philippi, and made it the centre for the 
gold-mines of the region. I n 42 it was the scene of the two 
battles (the second on 23 Oct.) in which Antony defeated 
Cassius and Brutus. Antony founded .1 colony for veterans 
there, and after Actium Octavian added more veterans as 
well as partisans of Antony evicted from Italy. Philippi 
was the first European town to hear Christian mission- 
aries (Paul and Silas, c. A.n. 50). It survived at least till 
late medieval times. There arc extensive remains. 

App. BCiv. 4. 105*31; Cnas. Dio 47 35 49. 1’. Collar!, Philippes 
(1937); P- Lcim-rlr, l'lnltpprs el la Macedoine ouenlult a I'epuque 
chrCtienne et Byzantine (1945). T. J. C. 

PHILIPP 1 DES of Athens, New Comedy poet, who won 
a victory in 3 1 1 B.C. (IG ii 2 . 2323a. 41 ; cf . 2325. 164). Of 
forty-five comedies (Suda) we know fifteen titles. As 
a friend of Lysimachus, king of Thrace, Philippides 
possessed great influence; an honorific decree of 285, 
which records his services to Athens, is still extant (Ditten- 
berg, SIG 374, where the inscription is misdated). Fr. t», 
Plato’s ‘good’; fr. q, the ways of nouveaux riches ; fr. 18, 
Euripides quoted for consolation in trouble; fr. 25, a 
denunciation of the sacrilegious behaviour of Demetrius 
Poliorcetes. 

FCG i. 470 ff., iv. 467 ff, ; CAF iii. 301 ff. W. G. A. 

PH 1 LIPPOPOLIS, a city of Thrace, commanding the 
main road from Macedonia to the Black Sea, It was 
founded by Philip II of Macedon m 342 B.c., and 


reoccupied by Philip V in 183, as a military outpost 
beyond Mt. Rhodope; but in either case it soon reverted 
to native rule. Under Roman rule it served as the 
meeting-place of the provincial parliament of Thrace 
and as a stronghold against Gothic invaders (a.I>. 250-70). 
From the mixed character of the population which 
Philip II settled there it obtained the nickname of 
‘Poneropolis* (‘Crookham’). 

Inscriptions and IIibliouraphy G. Mihailov, Inscriptiann 
Graecae in Bulnana teperlae ill. i (Sofia, ighi), 19 If. M. C. 

PHILIPPUS (1), Julius ( P\V 386) Vrnus, Roman 
Emperor A.u. 244—9, a native of Arabia, succeeded Time- 
sitheus as Praetorian Prefect and connived at Gordian’s 
assassination (sec gordian iii). After concluding peace 
with Persia he reached Rome with his son in 244, where 
he established good relations with the Senate. A great 
victory over the Carpi in 247 was followed by the eleva- 
tion of his son to the rank of Augustus and by the 
celebrations in the ensuing April of the thousandth 
birthday of Rome. But in the summer the Goths invaded 
Moesia and pretenders arose in the Balkans and the East. 
Decius was appointed to the Danubian command and his 
popularity with the troops led to his acclamation as 
Emperor. Despite assurances of loyalty Philip mistrusted 
Deems’ sincerity, lie and his son were killed in a battle 
at Verona. 

Later tradition honoured Philip as the first Christian 
Emperor, but this was certainly false. 

Zosimus 1. ig 22; Zonarjm 12 IQ. A 'I'. OlnvRcad, CPhd 1942, 
241 ff., I*. J. Parsuiu, JRS 1967, 134 fl . (Philip and Jhtfvpt). 

II. M. I). K, 11 H. W. 

PHILIPPUS (2) of Opus (fl. c. 350 n.c.), mathematician 
and astronomer, pupil of Plato. An ancient tradition 
(D.L. 3. 37) describes him as having transcribed Plato’s 
Laws from the wax tablets and written the Kpmomis. It is 
stdl in doubt whether the latter was the work of Plato or 
of a pupil. 

li C. G. Friwlncti, Stvhsfurhe Untcrun .1 mu d F pi nanus d. 
Philippas 1 an Opus (1927), Jiiswned by A. F. T.iy|oi, Pluto and the 
Authorship of the 'kpwnmis (1929). W. D. U. 

PHILIPPUS (3), Quintus Mahutus (PW 79), praetor 
in Sicily in 188 b.c., as consul in 18b suppressed the 
Bacchanalian ‘conspiracy’ and suffered defeat in Liguria 
in the saltus Marnus . In 183 he was envoy in the Pelo- 
ponnese, checking the Achaean Confederacy. He in- 
fluenced the preliminaries of the Third Macedonian 
War, persuading Perseus in 171 to accept a truce which 
allowed Rome more time for preparations. Consul in 
169, he penetrated into Pieria, clearing the way for 
Aemilius Paullus’ Pydna campaign, lie was censor with 
Paullus in 164. 

Stullard, Horn. Pol. 147, 198 II , I. van Ootcifhem, Lucius Marctus 
Philtppus et sn Jamille (igfu), 58 lb; J U ns cue, JRS 1964, fRi IT. 

A. II. McD. 

PHILIPPUS (4), Lucius Mahcius (PW 75), grandson 
of (3) and of Claudius (q.v. 9), after a demagogic tribunate 
(r. 104 n.c.) omitted the aedileship, hence failed to gam 
the consulship of 93, but succeeded for 91. An enemy of 
Drusus (q.v. 2) and his faction, and suspicious of his 
plans to enlarge the Senate and enfranchise the Italians, 
lie led the opposition to him, with the support of Caepio 
(q.v. 2), the political equites, and prqbably Manus and 
his Italian clients; after the death of Crassus (q.v. 3), he 
succeeded in rescinding the laws passed. Not heard of 
from the Social War to the victory of Cinna (q.v. 1), he 
perhaps governed a province. Unmolested by Cinna and 
Manus (who remembered his hostility to the faction of 
Drusus), he collaborated with the government: as censor 
in 86 (with Perperna, q.v. 2), he enrolled the Italians — 
whose enfranchisement he had resisted — according to 
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the restrictive laws then in force and struck his uncle Ap. 
Claudius (q.v. io) — who had been banished— off the 
Senate list, lie also joined Carbo(q.v. 2) and Hortensius 
(q.v. 2) in defending Pompey. Leaving Rome m time, 
he joined Sulla, conquered Sardinia for him and, 
as the oldest surviving senator (except for Pcrpernn), 
became a pillar of the Sullan establishment, leading the 
opposition to Lepidus (q.v. 2) and proposing Pompcy’s 
special imperium against Sertorius (q.v.) (as he said) * pro 
eottsuhbus' . Cicero still heard hirn in the Senate (urging, 
it sccm9, the annexation of Egypt) and greatly admired 
him. 

J. van Ootctfhcm, Lucius Marcius Philippus (1961). F. B. 

PHILIPPUS (5), Lucius Maiicius ( PW 76), son of (4), 
was governor of Syria (61-59 B.C.) and consul (56). He 
took no part in the civil wars. As second husband of Alia 
(1) he was stepfather to Octavian: in Mar. 44 they both 
tried to dissuade him from accepting the inheritance of 
Caesar. In Jan. 43 he went as an emissary of the Senate 
to Antony. He was still alive in Aug. 43. Philippus (6) was 
no doubt his son by a marriage previous to that with Atia. 

Syme, Rum. Rev., see index; J. van OutcKliLm, Lueius Marmu 
Philippus el sa / ami lie (igfu), 171 tl. A. M.; T. J. C. 

PHILIPPUS (6), Lucius Maucius {PW 77), son of (5), 
was tribune in 49 n.c., consul suj fee tits in 38, and governor 
ol Spain (34-33 ?), whence he triumphed. It was probably 
he rather than Ins father who built the Portieus Philippi 
m Rome. He married Atia(2), younger sister of his father’s 
second wile. 

Svma, Rum. lies'. , scl- index: F. W. Shipley, rimer. Ac ad. Rome iqti. 

T.J.C. 

PHILIPPUS (7) of Thesssilonica, who lived in Rome 
and may have been n rhetor, published about A.n. 40 a 
Garland of Greek poetic epigrams written since Meleager 
(q.v. 2). 'Plus became one of the sources of the later Greek 
Anthology (q.v.), in which some eighty ol his own poems 
survive. Most are adaptations of earlier Greek epigrams; 
a few are interesting for their strangeness, such ns a 
description of Thessalian cowboys 'bulldogging' {Anth. 
Pal. 9 - 543)- 

Cjow und I J anc, 2628 fl Cichonus, Rom Stud, viii . 9 and 10; E. 
Hic.eh, H'm. Zeilscht IJiuv. Halit' 19(16, 40 t 7 . (x. II. 

PHIL 1 SCUS (1) (r. 400-325 u.c.), rhetorician from 
Miletus, who came to Athens and studied under Iso- 
crates. Ills works included a MiA-qmaico? and an 1- 
KTvnvucas (probably political brochures) and a life of the 
orator Lycurgus. 

PC! rH in. 496 1 ; 9. 

PHILISCUS (2), Middle Comedy poet, to whom the 
Suda assigns six plays (live heing mythological burlesques ; 
fourteen lines in a papyrus, PSJ x. 1175, are doubtfully 
attributed to Aids yovai). 

FCG iii. 579 1 .; CAF ii. 443 f. 

PHILISCUS (3) of Aegina (4th c. B.c.) came under the 
teaching of Diogenes of Sinope at Athens and joined 
the Cynic school. He is said to have taught Alexander the 
Great, but this is doubtful. Seven tragedies were ascribed 
to him in antiquity, and the ascriptions may well be 
correct. W. D. H. 

PHILISCUS (4) of Thessaly ( c . a . d . 190-220), rhetori- 
cian, professor of rhetoric at Athens under Caracalla. 

PHILISTION of Locri, physician, a contemporary of 
Plato (r. 427-347), according to Callimachus the teacher 
of Eudoxus, illustrious in his art according to Plutarch, 
was the main representative of the Sicilian School of 


medicine. Like Empedocles he assumed four elements, 
fire, air, water, earth, which he equated with the qualities 
hot, cold, moist, dry, and considered responsible for all 
bodily processes. Respiration he regarded as the cooling 
of innate heat. His interest in anatomy may be interred 
from the fact that the name acrot for certain veins was 
attributed to him. In the physiology of drinking he 
agreed with Plato, as Plutarch relates(2. 1047 c )- Diseases 
he explained by the excess or deficiency of the four 
elements, by external causes like wounds, climate, 
nourishment, or by changes in the bodily constitution, 
especially by difficulties of breathing, which he believed 
to occur nil over the body. His book on dietetics must 
have been famous (half of the fragments preserved corne 
from it, 9-16). 

Fragments. M. Wcllmann, Die Fragment? d Sikelischen Ar?\e 
(iyoi). Influence nt K, Wellmann, Hermes 1900. An influence nn 
Plato ia often assumed, A. h. TuyJor, A Commentary on Plato's ‘inn. 
(1928), y, 599, n. 1 : F. M. Comfnrd, Plato's Cosmology (itjyj), 334; W. 
jaeuci . Dwklcs r. K ary sins (1938), 9 1.; 212, n 1 (P. identical with Uic 
Philintion mentioned in the second Pin Tonic letter'' 1 ), see nlso ii. 
Chernies, Plata (1950-7). Lustium 1959. no. 986, 1021 , the scarnty of 
the material makes pnduemc.nt dilhrult. The Platonic element in the 
aetiology ol disease in Plato’s Timucus ih emphasized by H. W. Miller, 
TARA 19(12. For Philistion, as contemporary of Plato in ron- 
Hcquerrce of tlic new dating of Diocles, see II. Dillcr, PW xix. 

2405. 1-. E. 

PHILISTUS of Syracuse ( c . 430-356 n.c.), Sicilian 
historian who in his youth saw Gvlippus rescue Syracuse 
(414) and took a prominent part for about forty years in 
supporting Dionysius 1 and 11 . He assisted the former to 
become general and tyrant (405) and served as bis counsel- 
lor and governor of Syracuse, but later quarrelled with 
him and was banished for an unknown period. Recalled 
by Dionysius II he expelled Dion (366) and was ap- 
pointed admiral. lie failed to intercept Dion’s expedition 
from Greece (357) and committed suicide after n naval 
defeat by Dion (356). 

The history Xacd) in thirteen books was written 
during his exile. The first seven books dealt with Sicilian 
affairs from the earliest times until 406, n period pre- 
viously covered by Antiochus of Syracuse; the remainder 
dealt with contemporary events from Dionysius I on- 
wards. This may explain the classification of the work in 
two parts by Alexandrine scholars under the titles Thpi 
EuctXias and 77 epi Aunvaiov. Philistus was a competent 
historian and was regarded by Cicero, Dionysius of 
Halicarnassus, and Quintilian as an imitator of Thucy- 
dides, particularly on grounds of style, though criticized 
by Dionysius for lack of co-ordination in the arrangement 
of the work. Philistus became the chief authority for the 
history ol the West in the fourth century. He was sharply 
attacked by Timaeus on political grounds, but was the 
latter’s main source for the fifth century and the tyrants; 
and the extensive use of his work by Ephorus is reflected 
in Diodorus Siculus. The history was popular with 
Cicero's contemporaries at a time of reaction in favour of 
Thucydides against the prose style ol the Hellenistic 
period, and was used by Plutarch for his lives of Nicias 
and Dion. 

FC,H iii B. 556. C. L. D. 

PHILOCHORUS of Athens, the most famous and best 
known of the atthidographers. Bom before 340 b.c. of a 
distinguished family, he held the official positions of 
fidvris xai ['(pooxoiros in 306. The list of his works con- 
tains twenty-seven titles and illustrates his extensive 
reading and capacity for research. The most important 
was the Atthis in seventeen books which reached 261/60. 
Philochorus seems to have been executed shortly after- 
wards by Antigonus Gonatas as a partisan of Ptolemy II 
Philadelphia. 

Philochorus’ religious duties implied a close knowledge 
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of Athenian festivals and cults, and this was linked with 
an interest in the myths and history of Attica. Hus large 
literary output was mostly concerned with books on 
religious antiquities and customs. These are sparsely 
represented in the extant fragments almost all of which 
relate to the Atthis. This was mainly bused on the Atthis 
of Androtion enlarged by his own knowledge and re- 
search, and was arranged on an annalistic framework. 
Unlike most atthidogruphers, and perhaps because the 
material had already appeared in other works, Philochorus 
dealt summarily with early Athenian history (books 1-2), 
passed on to the constitutional problems of Solon and 
CleiBthencs (book 3) and the fifth centui7 (book 4), and 
with increasing detail devoted some two-lhtrds of his 
narrative to a survey of contemporary politics. He took 
eleven books to record the fifty-five years from the govern- 
ment of Demetrius of Phaleron to the Chremonidean 
War. The last seven books are almost entirely lost, prob- 
ably because they had little interest for Alexandrine 
scholars, who used Philochorus chiefly in explanation of 
the Attic orators. 

The style of the Atthis is plain and unattractive, but 
its chronological arrangement hy kings and archons and 
the evidence of an eyewitness who was also interested in 
genuine research established Philochorus’ position as an 
historian. His sources included Herodotus, Thucydides, 
Theopompus, and Ephorus, but his frequent references 
to authorities are balanced by an independent judgement. 
His ‘Atthis against Demon’, a treatise criticizing his 
predecessor’s Atthis , should probably be regarded as an 
earlier work rather than an abridged version of his own 
Atthis. 

I'GiH iii B, 328, and see s.v. AITHIS. G. L. B. 

PHILOCLES, nephew of Aeschylus, wrote 100 plays 
and defeated Sophocles on the occasion when the latter 
produced the Oedipus Tyrannus ( Suda s.v., Arg. Soph. 
OT) t but is frequently attacked by the comic poets (e.g. 
Ar. Vesp. 462; The sin. 168; Cratin. fr. 292). His un- 
leasant style earned him the nicknames Xo X-q (Gall) and 
Xfxiujv (son of Brine). His plays included a tetralogy, the 
Jlavbiovis, on the story of Tcreus (schol. Ar. Av. 281). 

TGF 759-60. U. von Wilamowiiz, Aischvlos-lnterprelatwnen 
(1914), 238. A. w.r.-c. 

PHILOCRATES, an Athenian statesman who initiated 
the peace negotiations with Philip II of Macedon after 
the fall of Olynthus (348 n.c.). He headed the first peace 
embassy and secured a place on it for Demosthenes, who 
had defended him in court (347-346). On the embassy’s 
return Philocrates proposed, and finally carried, a peace 
and alliance with Philip. He headed a second embassy 
to obtain Philip’s signature, returned to carry a proposal 
to implement the alliance, despite Demosthenes’ oppo- 
sition, and served on two more embassies to Philip. 
Prosecuted in 343 for corruption in the peace negotiations, 
Philocrates absconded and was condemned to death; 
his prudent policy had become unpopular. 

G. L. Cawkwcll, Rev. £t. Grer. 1960, 416 If. N. G. L. Tl. 

PHILOCTETES, in mythology, son of Pocas ( Od . 3. 
190) and leader of the seven ships from Mcthone and 
other towns of that region (II. 2. 7 1 8), but left behind in 
Lemnos suffering from a snake-bite (ibid. 722-3). Homer 
says no more of him but that he returned safely from 
Troy (Od. ibid.); the Cypria (in Proclus) add that while 
the Greeks were on their way to Troy they sacrificed in 
Tencdos and there Philoctetes was bitten and left behind 
because of the stench of his wound. The Little Iliad 
continues the story. Odysseus captured Helcnus* the 
Trojan prophet, and learned from him that Troy could 
not be taken unless Philoctetes was present; he therefore 


went to Lemnos with Diomcdes and brought him. 
Tragedy (the Philoctetes of Sophocles survives, and plays 
on the subject were written also by Aeschylus and 
Euripides) gives further details. Philoctetes had the bow 
and arrows of Heracles (q.v.) given him (Soph. op. cit. 
801 ft.) or his father (Apollod. 2. 160) for lighting the 
pyre on Mt. Octa. Without these Troy could not fall. 
He was therefore persuaded or tricked into coming (in 
Soph. Odysseus' companion is Ncoptolemus (q.v. 1), 
whose honesty produces complications in the Plot), 
healed on arrival by Mnchaon (q.v.; Little Iliad), and 
there killed Paris. Since he hud hero-cults in more than 
one place (near Sybaris and at Macclla, Lycophron 
919 ft’., cf. [Aristotle], Mir. Ausc. 107) it was naturally 
said that he had wandered to Magna Graccia after leaving 
Troy and founded cities there; cf. Apollodorus in Strabo 

6 . 254- H * J- R - 

PHILODAMUS, of Scarphea, author of a Paean to 
Dionysus discovered at Delphi. The poem, of some 
150 lines in Aeolic metres, describes the birth and early 
travels of Dionysus and gives directions for his cult. 
Date 335-334 uc - 

TEXT. Diehl, Anth. Lyr. Graec. u. 2 <S 2 - 7 ; Powell, Call . Alex. 

^'lUTICISM. II. W. Smyth, Greek Mehc Poets, 525 ff. ; Powell and 
Barber, New Chapters 1. 42 f. C. M. II. 

PHILODEMUS (r. iio-r. 40/35 D.C.), born at Gadarn, 
died probably at Herculaneum; he came to Rome r. 75 
D.c. as a consequence of the First Mithridatic War and 
enjoyed there the favour and powerful friendship ol the 
Pisones. One of them, L. CalpurnmsPiso(q.v. 5) Caesoni- 
nus (cos. 58), who was probably his disciple, presented 
him with a magnificent villa at Herculaneum. Cicero’s 
somewhat iromcul praise of Philodemus (Pis. 28. 68 ft.) 
shows that he was already well known in 55 n.c. His con- 
nexions w ith Piso brought Philodemus the opportunity of 
influencing the brilliant young students of Greek litera- 
ture and philosophy who gathered around him and Stron 
at Herculaneum and Naples. In 44/3 D.C. he strongly 
opposed the policy of Antony, and aroused republican 
feelings in several of his disciples, as is shown by Varius’ 
De mortc, Virgil’s Appendix, «nd the military career of 
Horace. Although his prose work was dull and colouiless, 
Philodemus greatly surpassed the average literary stan- 
dard of the Epicureans. In his elegant but often indecent 
love epigrams, some twenty-live ol which are preserved 
in the Anthologia Palatina, he displays taste and ingenuity 
worthy of his fellow citizen Meleager. The success of 
these poems is proved by the allusions to, and imitations 
of, them in several passages of Horace and Ovid. Although 
Cicero seems to imply that Philodemus’ mam activity was 
poetry, he devoted himseif chiefly to the task of popular- 
izing Greek philosophy, which he dealt with systematic- 
ally and historically (in his treatise oiWafir tojv < tn\oo 6 rf>an > , 
comprising an outline of the doctrines of Greek thinkers 
viewed from the standpoint of Epicureanism, in ten or 
more books). His work covered a wide field, including 
psychology, theology, logic, ethics, aesthetics, and 
rhetoric. Particularly remarkable was his theory of art, 
which he conceived as an autonomous activity of the 
mind, independent ot morals and logic, and determined 
not by its content, but by its aesthetic value. Though 
scarcely original as a philosopher, Philodemus achieved 
his great ambition of influencing the most learned and 
distinguished Romans of his age. No prose work of 
Philodemus was known until several rolls of 1 papyri, 
charred but partly legible, containing fragments of his 
writings, were discovered among the ruins of Piso’s villa 
at Herculaneum. 

TEXTS. No complete edition of Philodemus has hitherto been 
published. His epigrams were edited with a commentary by 
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G. Koibrl (1885). Hir prone works, opart from the general editions of 
the Herculaneum papyri, in part appeared in the Teubncr series 
(SudhuuB, Olivicn, Jensen, Kemke, Wilke), and in part were edited 
elsewhere by Gomperz ( Perk . Stud, l-ii, 1865-6), Cronert ( Ko/otes 
u. Menedemus, 1006), Diels (Abti. fieri. Akad. 1915-16), Jensen 
(1923, Wcidmann senes), and A. Vugliano in Kpieun el hpicureorum 
Smpta (1928). A lcxicun Philodemcum was published by C. J. Vooys 
(2 vnls., 1934). 

Gfnbh A i. LlTKUATUIiF. SuRcmihl, Gesch. Griech. Lilt. Alex. ii. 
267 11 ; Deberweg- Piaechter, Grundrtss 1”. 439 ft.; H. I'hilippson, 
PW xix. 2444 ft.; W. Cronert, Memona Graeca Herculanensu (1903); 
Cichonus, Rom. Stud. For Philodcmus' life and villa, D. Coinparctti, 
Melanges Ghotclain ( 1910), 118 ft.; lor his theory of art, A. Kostagni, 
Strut/ mmun 1 (1955), 356 ft. and the introductions to Rostauni’s (1 930) 
and C. C). Bn 11k s (1963) continental les on Horace's Ars Puettta. 

P. T. 

PHILOLAUS of Croton or Tarcntum (b. c. 470 B.C.), 
a Pythagorean, contemporary with Socrates. The authen- 
ticity of the 'fragments’ is still debated, but there is inde- 
pendent evidence for crediting Philolaus with either the 
invention or the first published statement of the Pytha- 
gorean astronomy which displaced the earth from the 
centre of the universe in favour of a fire. The legend that 
Plato’s Timaeus was plagiarized from a book of Philolaus 
is probably as early us Anstoxenus (q.v.) but no earlier. 

Dicta, Vorwkr". 1. 398. On iht tiagmrnts, li. Frank, Pinto unddte 
sopemmnten Pylhagnreer (1973), 261 II.; contra, Zeller-Mondolfo, 
filnsoha dei Greet (1938), 1. 2. 304 ft., 367 ft. W. Burkerl, Weisheit 
und Wissemchajt (1962). G. Ii. L. O. 

PHILOLOGY, COMPARATIVE, in British English, 
denotes that branch of the study oi language which, by 
comparison of different languages, strives to elucidate 
their (prc)history. The languages thus compared are said 
to be cognate and descended from a common ancestor, 
cither known from records or unrecorded. The former is 
the case with the Romance languages whose ancestor is 
Latin; the latter is the case with most European languages 
(with the exception of, c.g., Basque, and the Finno- 
Ugrian languages, e.g. Finnish, Hungarian) and such 
Asiatic languages as Sanskrit, Persian, and Armenian, 
whose prehistoric ancestor is the reconstructed Indo- 
Furopcan language (IE). 

Considerations ol method demand that the comparative 
study be preceded by the historical study of language; it 
is essential that the history ot a given Innguage, in the 
case of a classical scholar that of Latin or Greek, should 
be followed up us far back as possible before any attempt 
is made to draw comparisons with other languages. In 
Greek, in particular, there is ample room for a historical 
study, on account of the wealth of dialect material as well 
as the exceptionally long period of almost uninterrupted 
documentation. Such Attic forms as, e.g., yev-q, tfiXtiv are 
shown by Homeric Greek to be from yeWa, tfnX^wv, while 
r ifLtov is from np.dt or, and dialect evidence reveals that 
Attic Tifiunji is from an early rifidovat, which itself derives 
from TifuiovTi. The last form is not directly attested, and 
philologists indicate the fact that a form is reconstructed, 
and not actually found, by an asterisk: •ti/u£ovti. The 
beginning of the history of Greek, the earliest document 
ot which had for millennia been Homer, was pushed 
back by about half a millennium in 1952 when M. 
Ventris showed that the Linear B tablets were written in 
a very early form of Greek (see minoan scripts). The 
history of Latin begins about a thousand years later, in 
the latter half of the third century B.C., although philo- 
logists can learn a good deal from the few epi graphic 
remains scattered over the centuries ; but even the earliest, 
the so-called Praenestine fibula, does not take us back 
beyond c. 600 fl.c. 

The comparative study and the historical study both 
require a familiarity with the general characteristics of 
language, which can only be studied on living lanjpjages. 
Excellent introductions to this study, descriptive linguis- 
tics, have been given by Bloomfield, Gleason, Hockett, 
Robins. They also deal with historical and comparative 


linguistics, but for a more specialized treatment see 
Lehmann, Palmer (1), and Szemer6nyi (1) in the biblio- 
graphy below. 

2 . Of these three branches of linguistic study — 
descriptive, historical, and comparative — only the first 
was to some extent discovered and practised by the 
ancients ; the results of their studies are still with us in 
our Greek and Latin grammars. But it is undeniable that 
the ancients had no penchant for u comparative study — 
although the Greeks could have drawn on such languages 
as Persian, and even Indian — nor, what is more surpris- 
ing, for a historical study. Thus when Aristotle ( Poetics 
21. 10) says that Homeric ttcJAtjos If-qX-qtahcu) are lengthened 
from (his) TroAtcoj llqXelhov, or that #rpf, 8di, and o^r are 
shortened (from KpiOi/j , Sa/pn, oifns), he reveals a false, be- 
cause thoroughly unhistorieal, attitude, which persisted 
down to the last century. A glimmer of n truly historical 
approach can be seen in Cicero’s discussion of hostis 
(Off. 1 . 37), while ‘comparison’ leads to the (false) deriva- 
tion of Latin from Greek in the first century B.c. 

But modern historical and comparative linguistics owes 
its being to a closer study of Sanskrit, the literary and 
scholarly language of India almost down to our own day. 
After some tentative statements by earlier scholars, and 
especially after Sir William Jones’s paper (1786) asserting 
the affinity of Sanskrit to the Classical languages, it was 
Franz Bopp who in his work on the Verbal Inflection of 
Sanskrit compared with Greek, Latin, Persian arid 
Germanic (1816, re-edited in English in 1820) proved by 
a close comparison of the various verbal forms that the 
languages mentioned inherited their system from n com- 
mon ancestor. From this foundation-year of comparative 
philology almost to the end of the last century research 
concentrated on comparison, and, after a revolutionary 
upheaval initiated in the late seventies, found its codifica- 
tion in the still unsurpassed work of Brugmann (1). As a 
result it was established that the IE group embraced 
Indian and Iranian (forming Aryan), and Armenian in 
Asia, Greek, Latin (with Oscan and Umbrian), Celtic, 
Germanic, Balto-Slavic, and Albanian in Europe; less 
important and poorly known members are Phrygian, 
Thracian, Illyrian (with Messapic), and Venctic. The 
twentieth century brought to light two further groups, 
unknown before: Anatolian in Asia Minor (Hittite and 
Luwian being especially important), and Tokhanan in 
Central Asia. The detailed study of all these languages 
has led to spectacular results in all fields of' linguistic 
study, and the following survey attempts to outline the 
variety of problems encountered, special regard being 
had to the classical languages. 

3. Phonology. A close study of the word -shapes 
throughout the centuries has revealed that the ultimate 
components of words, the sounds, show a regularity in 
their behaviour which is unparalleled in any other branch 
of the humanities. If a sound in a given word changes 
between two points of time, then, as a rule, the sound 
changes in the same way in all the words in which it ap- 
peared. ‘Sound laws are without exceptions’ was the 
slogan of the 1870s, and, in spite of the great theoretical 
and practical misgivings voiced ever since, the thesis has 
been found correct and indispensable, although the condi- 
tions must be stated very carefully. Thus an IE bh , pre- 
served in Sanskrit only, invariably appears in Greek as 
<f> (i.e. p+h in the Classical Period), while in Latin in 
initial position we find /- but internally -b-. Cf. Skt. 
bhrdtar - ‘brother’ : Gk. tfpdrqp : Latin frdter, but Skt. 
lubh-yati ‘desires’ : Lat. lubet. Even more complex is the 
development of IE dh : Greek always presents 0 (— f+/i) 
while Latin has initially /- but internally -d- and - b -, the 
latter before or after an r, after u and before /. Cf. Skt. 
dhuma- ‘smoke 1 : Gk. 0 vp 6 s : Lat. fiimus ; Skt. madhyas 
‘middle’ : Lat. medtus\ but Gk. cpv 0 p 6 s : Lat. ruber ; Skt 
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udhar 'udder' : Lat. fiber, etc. Conversely, Greek shows 
a bewildering variety in the representation of the so- 
called IE lubiovelars (velar sounds of the English k g 
type with I ip- rounding). In historical Greek they merged 
with the well-known labial, dental, and velar sounds, but 
in the Linear B script they still have distinct signs, so 
that the development must have taken place after the 
Mycenaean period. To take a simple case, Latin quix quid 
obviously corresponds to Gk. tlj ti, that is to say while 
Latin preserves an IE k w as qu, Greek changed it to r. But 
this occurred only before i or e(ct\ Lat. - que : Gk. re). 
Before a or o Gk. shows 7 r, cf. the interrogative forms 
iroOcv tt 6 t€ 1 TOTcpas, etc., from IE *k w o-. This explains the 
connexion between rlvw and iroivq, so obvious seman- 
tically (pay — payment, fine), and so disconcerting when 
the sounds are compared; yet rt-Jiroi- represent the 
regular developments from IE *k w i- and *k u 'ot-. 

Whereas the consonants, apart from the fairly stable 
liquids ( l r) and nasals (m n), show n lesser or greater 
degree of variability, the basic vowels of IE (a e 1 0 u, 
short and long) are lairly faithfully preserved in the 
classical languages, in Latin in first syllables at least. Cp. 

a IE m ago ‘I drive* Gk. ayco Lat. ago 

a m mdtfir 'mother* fidrqp tndter 

e *bhern ‘I carry* <f>epui jero 

6 •/>/<?- 'full* irXq-prjs ple-nus 

o *okto ‘eight* oktc/j veto 

6 9 do- 'give* hutpov dd-num , etc. 

Particularly interesting are the so-called sonants of the 
IE parent language, which in the classical languages 
develop differently and nt first sight show no similarity. 
In IE, the liquids and nasals could (like the vowels) form 
the centre of a syllable (could be syllabic or sonant) if 
they were placed between other consonants; the sounds 
were similar to the English -on in button , or -le in bubble , 
etc. The IE sonant liquids are preserved in one language, 
in Sanskrit, where we often find syllabic or sonant r 
(transcribed as r); cp. mfta- ‘dead’, kjrp- 'body*, etc. In 
the classical languages the sonant liquids of IE (/ p) 
always develop a vowel, either in front of them (Lat. ul 
ur or ol or; Gk. oA ap) or after them (Gk. An pa). Thus Skt. 
rkya- ‘bear* corresponds with Gk. dpterow but Lat. tir(c)nis. 
The sonant nasals are preserved in no language; their 
discovery is due to Brugmann (2), and is of particular 
importance for the classical languages. The Grecian 
knows that TtiVcu (rei/-) : ra-roj, Kreivm (*rev-) : e-KTfi-ro, 
etc., are frequent interrelations but he can find no rational 
explanation for them. The Sanskritist will find similar 
alternatives m Skt. tan- ‘stretch* : ta-tds , han - 'kill*: 
ha-tds , etc. Brugmann pointed out that the relation of 
rl-p.i : (itp6s')-i-to9, <f>evy- : </>uk-t< 5 s, showed that the 
verbal adjective was formed from the weak root which 
lost its e (nil-grade); that rev- ktcv- were therefore 
expected to form tn-tos , kln-tos , with a syllabic nasal (p) 
which obviously developed into a in Greek (and Sanskrit) 
but en in Latin. This at once explained why the aorist of 
rrevO- ‘suffer’ was e-rraO-ov (cf. e<f>vyov). Similarly, the 
aorist of bepKopm. was tbpaitov (from -dfk-), that of irepQat, 
t-npadov (from -pfth-), etc. In contrast to ayorrru uyovro , 
the athematic Kfipai forms Ketarai Kctaro whose -arm. 
-aro represents -ptai, -pto. In IE, the acc. sg. had the 
ending -w, cf. rosa-m. But after a consonantal stem, -m 
had to become syllabic (-rp) which m Greek gave -a, in 
Latin - em \ hence, rrob-a, but ped-em, in contrast to vdpo-v 
with -v from -m and eru-m. The same applies to b 4 ic-a: 
dec-em , «rr-a : sept-em, etc. 

The most remarkable achievement of research over the 
last century has been to show that such exact phonetic 
correspondences can be found between all IE languages. 
They are often at their clearest between the classical 
languages. 


4. Morphology. The same detailed agreement obtains 
between inflectional patterns of the classical languages, 
and their cognates. The declension of familia , with the 
old gen. famtlias (retained in class, pater familias), closely 
corresponds to that of ouria -dv -a? -ac. A most striking 
agreement exists between familidrum and early oUidaiv 
(Ionic -caiv, Attic -cal'), in which -drum and -diov both 
represent - asnm . Equally close parallels can be observed 
in the other declensions, the pronouns, the verbal 
inflections, etc. 

Inflectional patterns also reveal another great force 
at work in the history of languages: side by side with, 
and often against, the sound laws work formal patterns, 
which may produce unexpected results. As we have just 
seen, the old gen. sg. ol Latin a-stems was in -as. But 
already in Old Latin, the norm is -d-i (later -ai, -ae), 
obviously on the model of the o-stern gen. (domin) i. 
Conversely, the original o-stem gen. pluial in -uin which 
survives into classical times in the prosaic triumuiruni 
liberum talentum and poetic deum diuom, etc., was replaced 
on the analogy of the a-sterns by -drum : dedrum socidrum 
after dedrum, etc. Analogy is also a potent force in the 
manifold transformations of the inherited system of 
numerals. One interesting example is the gradual spread 
of the ending of decimus to all the subsequent ordinals, 
such as vicens-imus (instead of *vuensm) trices-imus down 
to millesimus ; see Szerncrenyi (2). 

For a detailed study of the phonology and morphology 
of the classical languages, excellent guides are Buck, 
Meillct-Vendryfcs; for Latin, Kent (1, 2); for Greek, 
Lcjcunc, Chantraine(i); for Homeric Greek in particular, 
Chantraine (2), Palmer (2). The more ambitious student 
will have to turn to Leumann -Hofmann and Schwyzer- 
Debrunner. 

5. Syntax. The case-system of the classical languages 
represents a gradual reduction of an earlier richer system of 
(at least) eight cases, found as such in Sanskrit only. The 
contraction means that some cases now combine func- 
tions that earlier had distinct expressions (syncretism); 
hence the apparently contradictory functions performed 
by, e.g., the Latin ablative. One of the exciting discoveries 
of'direct relevance to Greek syntax cleared up the curious 
Greek rule that after a neuter pluial subject the verb is 
in the singular: 0 uAAa Kal ar 0 ea yiyvfTiu. Although un- 
known to Latin, the rule was inherited from IE as is clear 
from its observance in early Indian and Iranian. J. 
Sclunidt showed that its basis was the fact that the neuter 
plurals were originally collective singulars. The curious 
rule that uncmphatic words (e.g. particles, pronouns) 
take the second place in the sentence was shown to be a 
general IE feature in a brilliant paper by Wackernagel 
(1). Many aspects of the use of moods can only be cleared 
up by the comparalist, cf. e.g. Gonda. 

The elaborate sentence construction of the classical 
languages, in which hypotaxis seems the dominant 
feature, can in many cases be shown to be based on a 
shift of earlier paratactic constructions. Earlier juxta- 
positions such as timeo — nr veniat ‘1 am afraid — may he 
not come’, timeo — ut veniat ‘how could he come', were 
shifted in meaning, rather illogically to our feeling, to 
‘I am afraid that he might (not) come’ ; the same explana- 
tion applies to <f>ofiovp.a.i pq (ouw) fA Ojj. Similar shifts occur 
with words clearly indicating dependence, usually from 
a concrete meaning towards a more abstract one. Gk. iva 
originally meant ‘where* and, depending on the meaning 
to be conveyed, its verb could be in various moods. With 
the indicative, iva always retained the original meaning: 
iv dyopq . . . iva vptuv noAAol d/CTjKucioi (PI. Ap. 1 7 c). But 
with the subjunctive or optative tva assumed a final 
nuance, which became its main function in classical 
times. The transition can be seen in, e.g., Iliad 3. 130: 
6 tvp' i 0 i . . . Lva deoKtXa Ipya tb-qai 'come here where you 
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might see . . .* i.e. *so that you . . Doth iva and espe- 
cially final ut are elegantly illuminated by Lcumann (i). 

For a systematic exposition of the syntax of the classical 
languages on a histonco-comparativc basis see Meillet- 
Vendryfcs, Wackemagel (2), tor both classical languages; 
Schwyzer-Debrunner ii, Humbert for Greek; Palmer 
(3, ch. 10), Ernout“Thomas, for Latin. 

6. Etymology. The origin of words has always 
exercised some speakers at any rate. Greek philosophers 
at one time hoped to get to the essence of things by a 
linguistic analysis; Plato’s Cratylus both illustrates the 
method and shows its futility. But, even though philo- 
sophers felt disappointed, philologists went on for cen- 
turies seeking the original, true meaning of any given 
expression. The ancients’ willul interpretations (e.g. 
Ael lus’ derivation of unifies from uniat fiedibus , or lepus 
from leui-pes ‘light-foot’) are ol course useless today but 
only because from the beginning of the last century plenti- 
ful material has become available from cognate languages. 
To be sure, comparatists of the early nineteenth century 
still hoped to recover the original meaning: thus pater 
was interpreted either as ’protector’ (cf. Skt./><i- ‘protect’) 
or as ‘provider, nourisher’. Gradually, however, etymo- 
logy came to assume its modem meaning : we now strive 
to recover the earliest form and meaning of a given word, 
without hoping always to he able to recover the ‘original* 
meaning. Today we know our limitations and are ready to 
stop when we cannot legitimately go further. 

This does not mean that comparative philology has not 
cleared up many problems which would have remained 
insoluble within Latin or Greek. The word Trunn), men- 
tioned above, would hardly be annlysablc in Greek. The 
comparutist can show that it derives from IE m k u 'oi-nd % 
represented also by Lithuanian kaina ‘price*, Slavic r?na 
‘id.’, Iranian kaind ’punishment’; what is more, he can 
show that this noun derives from a verbal root *k u 'i- ‘to 
pay’ w hich survives in nW. The research of a century has 
succeeded in amassing a vast corpus of firmly established 
etymologies, conveniently listed in etymological diction- 
aries (Krnoul-MciUet, Wulde-Holmann ; Boisacq, Frisk). 

It is by paying close attention to phonetic laws, to the 
implied change of meaning, and to the morphological 
problems, especially the problems of word-formation 
that the modern etymologist can hope to get beyond his 
precursors; see Szemerenyi (3-4)- Here again, it would 
he futile to look to cognate languages before clearing up 
the history of a w'ord or a word-group within the language 
concerned: historical study must precede the comparative 
study. In Greek in particular much useful work has been 
done in this field (e.g. ’the history of MrAtW or ‘the verbs 
of seeing in Greek’, etc.), but much remains to be done, 
especially in Latin. 

7. History of this Language. The prehistory and the 
history of the phonology and grammar by no means 
exhaust the problems confronting the student. The study 
of the lexicon, sketched out in (6), also remains incomplete 
if it is directed solely to the vocabulary inherited from IE. 
Every language, of necessity, is exposed to the influence 
of its environment. This manifests itself most clearly in a 
number ol borrowings. These loan-words are taken over 
either from an autochthonous population with a high 
civilization, conquered by the invaders (the Greeks 
borrowed many words from the Aegean population), or 
by the autochthonous population from the conquerors 
whom they manage to absorb (French is Latin with a 
good many Germanic elements), or from neighbouring 
populations. The latter is often the case with Latin which 
absorbed many Greek (Ernout) but also Oscan and 
Umbrian dialect words. Less easy to pin down is foreign 
influence affecting the phonology and grammar, although 
it must be postulated. 

Since the classical languages are descended from IE f 


and IE certainly was not spoken either in the Balkan 
peninsula or in Italy, it follows that the classical languages 
were brought there by invaders. This is the first lesson 
taught by comparative philology, and it is of fundamental 
importance. F urthcr, since Latin and Greek were brought, 
in an embryonic state at any rate, from the IE homeland, 
one might ask whether they had been closely related 
there. The classicist would be inclined to assume that 
this must have been the case. But the comparutist can 
show that Greek has hardly any real agreements with 
Latin — beyond sharing a common inheritance — while it 
has many striking features in common with Indian 
and Iranian, such ns the augment, the prohibitive 
the more recent comparative formation (-t epo-, Skt. 
-fara-), etc. Latin, on the other hand, shows clear con- 
nexions with Celtic and Germanic, hut hardly any special 
agreements with Greek, except perhaps the quite unusual 
change of the IE mediae nspiratae ( bh dh gh) to voiceless 
aspirates (ph th kh)\ see Szemerenyi (5, p. 11 1.). 

The prehistoric influences between various IE, and 
perhaps non-IE, groups [Porzig; Palmer (3), ch. i] are 
merely a prelude to the environmental exposures in the 
historical habitats. But the internal history of the classical 
languages, in particular the development of the literary 
languages in Greece and Rome were just as, if not more, 
important factors, especially in Greece where the local 
dialect, in which a genre first took shape, had a lasting 
hold on that genre. The problems have been given 
masterly presentations by Meillel (1,2) and Palmer (3). 

Tlic works indicated in the text by the authors' names arc here 
listed ip. alphabetical Older; difteicni works by the sumc author are 
distinguished by numhcis in h nickels. 

I., filoumheld, Language (1933); £. Uoisacq, Dictionnane ttymo- 
logique (ti la langur gretquc* (1950); K. Rrugmnnn, (1) Grundnss der 
vergleicheruicn Grammatik der indogermanisihni ,S prachen 1. h. 1-3 
(1896-1916); (2) Curtins' Studien 9 (1*177), 2H5 I.; C. D. buck, Cr>m- 
fuirahvc Grammar of Greek and Latin* (1962); J. Chadwick, The 
Prehistory of the Greek Juinguagt, C AH 2 it, ch. xxxix; P. Chanttumc, 
(1) Morphologic histonque du gree 1 (1964), (2) Gramma ire hnmerique i» 
(1958), 11 (1Q53); A. Ivinout, Aspects du vm abulatre latm (195*1); A. 
LinuulA. Mcillet, iMctlutliuurc etynialogu/ue de la Uinguc latine 4 
(1959), A. Ernoul-F. Thomas, Syntaxe latine * (1953); II. Frisk, 
Grin hi *t hes etyono/ogischcs Wdrterbuch 1 ( 1 9I10) ; ii in coui se of publica- 
tion ; H. A. Gleason, An Introduction to Descriptive Linguistics (1955); 
J. Gondu, ’1 he ChariirtcT of the IE Moods (1 95(1), C. F. HuLkclt. A 
Course in Modern J linguistics (1958); J. Humbert, Syntaxe grccque * 
( 1 054 ) , H. G Kent, ( j ) The Sounds of Latin 1 ( 1 945) ; (2) The Forms of 
Latin (194b), W. r. Lehmann, Historical Linguistic : an Introduc- 
tion (mbz); M. Leieuuc, Traite dc photic tique grccque 1 (1955) , M. 
Lcumann, Kl Sc hr. (1059), 57 tl.; M. Leumann-J. Ik Huimann- 
Szantyr, Latemischt Grammatik i— 11. 1-2 (1963-4); A. Meiller, (1) 
Aper^u d'une histone de la langur grccque 1 (1965); (2) Esquissc d’une 
histone de la longue latine s (1948); A. Mcillel-J. Vcndrv^s, Traite de 
grammairc eomparfe dc\ tanguis ihisaques 1 (1951); L. K Palmer, (1) 
An Introduction to Modem Linguistics (1936); (2) ‘Thu Language of 
Homer*, A Companion to Hamer (1963), 75 II. ; (3) The Latin Language 
• 954); VV. l'orzig, l Mr Gliedtrung des indogenuamschtrl Sprachgebicts 
1954I; Ik H. Rubins, Gtthral Linguistics (1964); J, Schmidt, Die 
Ptui a I hi I dung der indugermaniSLhen Neutra (1889); R. Schwyzcr- 
A. Debrunncr, Griechisi he Grammatik 1-11 (1934-so); m (indexes by 
D. J. Geurgacas, 1953) ; O. J . L. Szcmeienyi, ( 1 ) Trends and Tasks in 
Comparative Philology ( 1 962) ; (2) Studies m the lit system of numerals 
(llculclbeig, iq6o); (3) 'Principles ol Etymological Kencarch in the 
IE Languages', lnmorucker JLitrAge zur Kultunvissemchaft 1962, 
175 ff ; (4) Syncope in Greek and IE and the Nature of IE Accent 
(fSJuulcs, 1964); (5) 'The IE mediae aspiratac in Latin and iLalir', 
Arc/uvum Ltngmsticum 4. 27 ft., 99 IT.; 5. 1 IT (1952-3) J- Wackcr- 
nagel, (1) ‘Cher cm Geseiz del indogcimamsrncn Wortstellung’, 
lndogennunisthc Forschungen 1802, 333 ft./, (2) Vorlestingen uber 
Syntax rnit hi sunder er tier ticks ichtlgung von Griechisch, Lateimsch und 
Deuisch 1 1 (1926); 11 (1928); A. Waldc-J. Ii. Hulmann, Lutemisches 
etymologise lies U brterbuch i-111 (1930-56). O. J. L. S. 

PHILOMELA (^tAo^Aa). Pandion, king of Athens, had 
two daughters, Procne (IlpoKvri) and Philomela, of whom 
the former was married to his ally, Tereus, king of Thrace, 
son of Ares. Tereus, pretending that Procne was dead, 
asked that Philomela might be sent to him, and on her 
arrival raped or seduced her and then cut out her tongue 
to prevent her telling. She contrived to send her sister 
a piece of embroidery on which she had woven her story. 
Procne found her and took revenge on Tereus by serving 
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him at a meal with the flesh of his and her child ltys. 
Finding this out, he pursued the women, hut the gods 
turned him into a hoopoe, Procnc into a nightingale, and 
Philomela into a Bwallow (a later tradition, represented 
in Latin authors, reverses these Inst two). 

Apollod. 3. 193 ff. ; Ov. Met. 6. 424 IT. H. J. H. 

PHILOMELUS, Phocian commander in the Third 
Sacred War (q.v.). Fleeted strategas autokrator of Phocis 
at the threat of war, he seized Delphi (summer 356 u.c.), 
raised 5,000 mercenaries, defeated the Locrians and 
Boeotians in the winter, and allied Phocis with Athens 
and Sparta. In autumn 355, when the Amphictiony 
declared a Sacred War on Phocis, Philomelus used 
temple funds to raise 10,000 men; in 354 he defeated the 
Thessalians and defended southern Phocis until he was 
defeated and committed suicide near Neon (late autumn 
354). An able diplomatist and general, he based Phocian 
power on mercenaries and the Delphic monies. 

N. G. L. H. 

PHILON (1) of Eleusis (4th c. n.n.), architect. He 
designed the arsenal at Piraeus, and added a porch to 
the Telcstcrion at Eleusis. The former building was 
destroyed by Sulla, and no vestiges of it have been 
identified; but we possess a detailed specification (/(/ 11 2 . 
1668). His books on the arsenal, and on the proportions 
of sacred buildings (Vitr. 7 praef.), have not survived. 

II. W. R. 

PHILON (2) of Byzantium (PW 48), writer on techno- 
logy (probably late 3rd century 11.C.), was an imitator of 
Ctesibius (q.v.), and was himself used by Heron (q.v.). 
He wrote a compendium of technology (/xT^rntfi) cnWa£iy) 
in nine (?) books. Of this there are preserved: book 4, 
pcXonoiLKa, on the construction ol war-catapults; book 5, 
TTvevfiaTutd (in Arabic translation), on the construction of 
siphons and other devices worked by the action of air 
and fluids; parts of book 7, napaaKevatniKd, and of book 
8, TroAiopKTjTiica, on the construction of offensive and 
defensive works and other measures to be taken in case of 
a siege. The lost book 6, on automata-making, is referred 
to by Heron ( Opera Omnia , ed. .Schmidt, 1. 404 IT.). 
Though not uninterested in theory (see the introduction 
to the Pneumatica ), his primary concern is the construc- 
tion of devices for use or amusement. 

Ku to ci us (Comm, in Arch, de Sph. et Cyl. 60-2 
Heiberg 2 ) informs us of a solution by Philon to the prob- 
lem of finding two mean proportionals ('doubling the 
cube’). It is essentially the same as the solutions by Apol- 
lonius and Heron. Philon refers to this ( Beloponca 7) as 
coming from book 1. 

EDITIONS. Belnpoeica, ed. II. Diels and E. Schramm (with Gcmrtun 
truml.), Abh. Berl . Akad. 1918, Phil.-hitt. Kl. Nr. 16. Pneumatua, 
ed. Carrn de Vnux (with French trnnsl ) r in Notues et extraits des 
manuscnti xxxviii. 1 (190.1). 27 ff. A medieval Lalin partial transla- 
tion waa published by V. Rose, Anecdutci (rraeea et Grarcolatina 2 
(Berlin, 1870, repr. Amsterdam, 1961), 297 ff-, Hnd in Herorns Opera 
Omnia i. 458 ff. Parasceuasltca and Poliurcetica, ed. H. Diels and F.. 
Schramm (with German trails!. ), Abh. Berl. Akad. 19191 Fhil.-hist. 
Kl. Nr. 12. ^ 

Liff and Works. De Rnchas and Graux in Rev. Phil . 1879, 91 ff. 

CoMMhNf , Pnnnnatua : A. G. Drachmann, Ktestbios, Philon and 
Heron (Copenhagen, 1948), 41 ff. Doubling the cube: llcath, Hist of 
Creek Maths i. 262 ff. G. J. 1 . 

PHILON (3, PW 40) OF LARISSA (160/59-c. 80 
B.c.), the last undisputed head of the Academy. (The 
term 'New Academy’ was applied to the sceptical 
Academy first by Antiochus of Ascalon, ‘Middle’ and 
'Fourth’ Academy are later doxographical terms.) Philon 
studied for eight or nine years in his home town under 
Callicles, a pupil of Carncades, before he went to Athens 
at the age of 24 to study under Clitomachus, whom he 
succeeded as head of the Academy in 1 10/109 B.C. In 88, 


during the Mithridatic wars, he left for Rome, where he 
numbered among his pupils Catulus, father and son, and 
Cicero, who became his most devoted pupil and follower. 
About this time, his controversy with Antiochus of 
Ascalon led to a break within the school and to Antiochus’ 
assuming the leadership. Philo probably remained in 
Rome, where he died some time before 79 B.c. 

Although Philon published many books, none of them, 
or their titles, have survived, and we know nothing about 
their form. Some of his teachings are represented in a 
long passage in Stobaeus and in Cicero’s own speeches 
in the Academicus Primus and Lucullus. It is possible that 
he is the source of book III of Cicero’s De Natura Deorum 
and of hook IV and part of book V of his De Finibus. The 
attempt to claim him as the source of Cicero’s Tusculans 
is unconvincing. 

Like his predecessors, Philon was a representative of 
the sceptical Academy of Arcesilaus in the somewhat 
milder version of Carneades. Against the Stoic theory of 
truth he maintained the sceptical principle of a/caraA^'a 
(the impossibility of certain knowledge), admitting also 
the Carneadean modification that some things, though 
still not certain, are more convincing (mOava. t probalnlui) 
than others. The concept of cvapyela (perspicuity), 
which he is probably the first to use, is perhaps only a 
variant on the Carneadean term. 

Philon divided moral philosophy into four main parts: 
(1) TTpoTpenriKos (A oyos ) — exhortation to philosophical 
activities; (2) nepl ayaOwe teal Kandiv — the general nature 
of good and evil; (3) Trcpi reXtTiv — on the various philo- 
sophical doctrines of the highest good; (4) rrepl 0iW — 
on the various sorts of happy life — the latter subdivided 
into rSio? and ttoAituccI? — what Aristotle called Ethics 
and Politics. This, however, is probably not so much a 
positive doctrine as a general typological study of the 
various ethical doctrines in existence, not unlike the 
famous division ol Carneades (Cic. Fin. 5. 16 ff.). 

In Rome, Philon taught some rhetoric (Cic. Tusc. 2. 
q), but probubly concentrated on the philosophical part, 
the 'topics' rather than on rhetorical techniques (Cic. 
De Or. 3. 110). 

Despite modem tendencies to see him as an eclectic 
with some positive doctrines to teach, there is no clear 
evidence that Philon was ever anything but a sceptic, 
who firmly believed in the continuity of scepticism in 
the Academy ever since Plato himself — though he was 
probnhly prepared to admit that some dogmatic teachings 
are more consistent and ‘probable’ than others. 

SOUHCKS. Acad index Here, xxxili; Cic. Acad. Pr. and l.ue. passim ; 
Stob. lul. 2. 7 - 2; Scxi Enip. Pyr. i. 235; Numcn. ap. Euscb Praep. 
Jivong 14. 8 f.; Auirustmu, Contra Academuos 3. 41- Modem 
Discussions- Drochurd, /.« Sieptwqucs urea v. (1887), 189 IT. , Zeller, 
Phil. d. Gr. ,111. 1 609 ff. ; OberweR-Praechtcr, Gruiuirus ( 1 877-83), 
465 f ; 469 f. , 1 42* , R. Hirzcl, (.Inters, zu Ctreros Philos. Schriften 111. 

342 ff. , U. Philippson, Symb. Osl. 1945. J- 

PHILON (4), commonly known as Philo Judaeus 
(c. 30 B.c.-A.n. 45), spent all his life in his native city of 
Alexandria and became head of its Jewish community, 
which he represented on the delegation sent to Rome in 
a.d. 39-40 to ask exemption from the duty of worshipping 
the Emperor. This is the only incident from the life of 
Philo of which anything is known; it is related at length 
in his pamphlet l.egatio ad Qaium. Here and in his In 
Flaccum , a similar treatise of earlier date, Philo tries to 
show that God is mindful of His people and punishes 
with death their persecutors (i.e. the Roman prefect of 
Egypt and the Emperor). These works exerted a lasting 
influence upon early Christian literature, e.g. upon 
the De mnrtibus persecutarum \ the latter took over from 
Philo the idea that persecutors themselves are responsible 
for evoking the inevitable punishment which, by God’s 
judgement, eventually overwhelms them. Philo cannot, 
however, be considered as an enemy of Hellenistic and 
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Roman civilization merely because he was opposed to the 
worship of the Emperor Guius; for besides speaking of 
Augustus and Tiberius in very high terms of praise, and 
adapting formulas of the Hellenistic ruler-cult to the 
praise ot the Jewish patriarchs, he casts the traditions of 
judaism into the literary forms of Greek allegory. Modern 
scholars have often overestimated the extent of Philo's 
indebtedness to Judaism, esepcially to the Alexandrian 
school. In fact, he owes far more to Greek philosophy, 
and his very efforts to demonstrate a substantial similarity 
between Hellenic and Jewish doctrines are a proof of his 
Hellenistic character. His main sources were indisputably 
Plato, Aristotle, and the Stoics, above all Posidonius; 
the extent of his indebtedness to Neopythagoreanism, 
although great, is now difficult to estimate. Despite his 
scanty originality as a philosopher, Philo played a very 
important role in the history of ancient thought us 
a mediator between Hellenistic philosophy und both 
Christianity and Neoplatonism. Not only did the author 
of the De m or tibus persecutor um and Plotinus borrow from 
him, but St. Augustine probably derived from Philo his 
theory of the two cities, winch is merely an application of 
Philo’s dualism to the realm of politics. Nevertheless, 
Philo did not bridge the gulf between the world of God 
and the world of matter, since, had matter been created 
by God, the existence of evil would be inexplicable. To 
establish an artificial connexion between the two worlds 
Philo introduced intermediary beings representing the 
different aspects of God’s existence and thought. With 
these God communicates only through an intermediary, 
which Philo calls Logos and is careful to distinguish from 
God himself: the word Logos refers to God in so far as 
IIis existence is conceived as pure thought, while the 
word God merely indicates His essence as pure Being. 
Man's duty is to conform to the will of God, not only by 
living according to His law, but by ‘seeing’ Him. 'Phis 
supreme achievement, the discovery of the essence of 
God, can be reached only by means of ‘ecstasy’, which 
Philo thinks of as an act of grace. But worship and purity 
of life and mind enable man to succeed in achieving 
communion with God in Ills existence as thought. In 
Philo’s system the soul of man is ultimately dependent 
on the grace of God and cannot enjoy communion with 
Him by a spontaneous activity of love unassisted by 
grace. 

Trvis. Ui-st complete edition: Cohn, Wend land, Reiter («/. major , 
7 vok , iHg(i-igjo; id minor , f> vula., lHgfi igiq). lid. T. Miuitfcy 
(London, 2 vuIn., 174.1). CEuvrrs, ed, U. Amjildiz, C Monddsert, 
unJ J. Pnudloux (igfu IT.), Fnjdish Translation. Loeb (10 vols., 
ig2g IT ). 1 < momenta, cd. J. Rcndrl Hmrib (i8S(>). The Jn Flarcutn 
edited with an historical commentary by H. IJox (1939), Lcgutm ad 
Cinuotl, by L. M. .Smallwood (ig(it) 

K R. Goodcnnngh, An Introduction to Philo Judat us ( 1 962) ; H. A. 
Wolkon, Philo t 2 vn lb (U.S A ig.p7) Bibliography (by H. L. Good- 
hart and K K. Gondenouiili) m appendix to K. K. Good enough, The 
Politics of Philo Judaeus (iQjk) , also, L H. Feldman, ‘Scholarship on 
f’lnlo and Josephus (igi7-sg), Cl. Weekly liv, lgbi, 281 tt , lv 30 ft., 
2gij IT Most important woiks on I’hiln. ). Drummond, Philo Judaeus 
(2 vok., 1S8H) , F. llcrriot. Pinion le Jutf (i8g8), J. Martin, Phdon 
( 1 1107 ) , F, llrdhiei. Ecs hites philosaphiques et rehgu-usn de Philvn x 
(imO.T. IT Hillings, The Platonism oj Philo (iQig); J llcinrmann, 
Philos gruch. u. judische Jiildung (1932) ; M. Pohlcnz, Kl. Schr. 

(igfis), >■ 30s ff. P- T. 

PHILON ( 5 ) of Byblos (a.d. 64-141) composed in Greek 
a learned work of euhemeristic character in which for the 
Phoenician religion he cites at length, ns he alleges, from 
the Phoenician Sanchuniathon, who had devoted a 
treatise in his own language to thcogony, cosmogony, 
and the origins of civilization. Extensive fragments of 
Philon have been preserved by Eusebius in his 
Praeparatio evangelica (1. Q. 22 ff.) with a parallel in 
Theodoret. These fragments have now been critically 
republished, along with translation, extensive essays, 
and full bibliography, by C. Clemen, ‘Die phonikische 
Religion nach Philo von Byblos*, Mitteilungen d. 


vorderasiatisch-aegyptischen Gcsellschaft xlii, pt. 3 (1939). 
Over Pinion’s alleged translation there has been long 
dispute, distinguished scholars like Baudissin regarding 
it as a fraud. But the extraordinary recent discoveries 
at Has Shamra, ancient Ugant, on the Syrian coast north 
of Laodicea-Latakia, of fourteenth-century b.c. docu- 
ments, in alphabetic cuneiform script, and of Hebraic 
language, containing lengthy mythological texts, epic, 
chonc, etc. (published for the most part in Syria since 
1920), have proved conclusively that Sanchuniathon is 
doubtless a verity in view of the many correspondences 
between him and these fresh texts and of the picture of 
the lush development of Phoenician mythology by the 
middle of the second millennium. 

Philon also wrote a 'P^pLanKov (paradigm of verb- 
flexions), and a dictionary of synonyms (the probable 
source of the Byzantine Pseudo- Amrnonius). He was 
much used by Hesychius of Miletus. Sec also san- 
CIHJN1ATHON. 

b'GrH 7go. O. F.ksfeldt, Ras Schamra u Sanchuniathon (iQig), 
csp. 7g ff ; A. Jirku, Kunaantitsclu Mythcn u. Epen aus Ras 
Schamra- Ugant (ighz). ]\ )1, U. F. 

PHILONIDES, Athenian comic poet, produced Aristo- 
phanes’ Wasps, Amphiaraus , and Frogs ; we have three 
titles of his own plays, and he may he the 0iA[ who won 
first prize at the City Dionysia c. 410 U.c. ( 1G it 2 . 2325. 
64). It is stated by hyp. 1 Ar. Vesp. that he won first 
prize with Ilpoaydivnt the Lcnaea in 422 u.c., but Ilpuayuiv 
is everywhere else attributed to Aristophanes. 

FCG 11. 421 lL ; CAF i. 254 ff. ; FAC i. 564 ff. K. J. D. 

PHILOPAPPUS, Syrian prince, Roman consul (a.d. 
109), and Athenian archon. His sepulchral monument, 
erected between 1 14 and 1 16, stands at Athens on the top 
of the Museum Ilill. Ills full name was C. Julius 
Antiochus Epiphanes Philopappus, his grandfather being 
Antiochus IV, the last king of Commagenc. 

OGl 4og— 13. P 1 R ii l . *66, gg; li*. 262, 1086. V. F. 

PIIILOPATOR, Stoic, probably of the time of Hadrian 
(a.d. 117-38). See Zeller, Phil. d. Griechen ui. i 4 . 169, 
714. 

PHILOPOEMEN of Megalopolis (c. 253-182 b.c.), the 
Achaean soldier and statesman, was trained from his 
youth in arms and taught by the patriotic Megalopolitan 
philosophers, Ecdcmus and Demophanes. lie resisted 
Clcornenes(223) and won praise from Antigonus Doson at 
Sellasia. After ten years’ mercenary soldiering in Crete, 
he became hipparch of the Achaean Confederacy in 2 10/09 
and general in 208/7, reforming the army, and in 207 
defeated Machanidas of Sparta at Mantmea. General 
again in 206/5 and 201/200, he repelled Nabis in 202-200. 
In the Second Macedonian War, favouring neutrality, 
he lost influence and returned to Crete (199/8). Re- 
appearing after the Roman evacuation to find war w r ith 
Nabis, he became general (193/2) and blockaded Sparta. 
Elamininus made a settlement, but on Nabis’ assassi- 
nation (192) Philopoemen incorporated Sparta in the 
Achaean Confederacy In annexing Messene and Elis(iQi) 
and as general in 191/90 or 190/8 gnnd in 189/8 he 
dominated policy; finally, in j88, on an ambiguous ruling 
of the Senate, he demilitarized Sparta and abolished the 
Lycurgan institutions. General again m 187/6 and 183/2, 
he was captured during the revolt of Messene and given 
poison (182). A great soldier and patriot, ‘the last of the 
Greeks’, he remained in politics the Megalopolitan, 
narrow and rancorous, pressing Flamininus’ and the 
Senate's acquiescence in Achaean rights to dominate the 
Peloponncsc, when wider statesmanship was needed to 
strike a balunce with Roman power in Greece. 
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I’olyh. 2. ao; 2. 67-9; bks. io-ij, ifi, and 20-4; Livy, hka. 
pS~g, I'lut. Phil. \ Flam. Dc Sanctis, Slor. Rom. 111. 2. 427, 443; 
> v - i- 57, 133. I<U J> 220, 238. 402 ff. j A. Aynmrd, Les premiers 
Rapports dr Rome rt lie la confederation achafenne (1938). E. W. 
Wnlbank, Philip V oj Macedon (1940); R. M. Erringt on, Phtlopnrmen 
(igGHj. A. II.McD. 

PHILOPONUS, John, c. a.d. 490-r. 570, n Christian 
‘grammarian’ who became pupil and virtually literary 
executor of Ammonius, son of Hermeas. From 517, 
mainly from notes of Ammonius’ lectures, he published 
commentaries on Aristotle’s Ctile^ortes, Anafytica , 
Meteorohgica, de Gmeratione, de Anima , and Metaphysics 
(the last is unprinted). With Philoponus the Alexandrian 
school thenceforth became Christian. In 529, the year in 
which Justinian closed the rival school at Athens under 
Dumascius, he published ‘On the eternity of the world 
against Froclus’, arguing that Pluto’s Timacus implies 
that the world was created in lime, though by God’s will 
it continues for ever, and also a (lost) work against 
Aristotle's doctrine that the circular movement of the 
heaven is eternal and that the heaven is of a fifth essence. 
The hitter was angrily attacked in Simplicius’ com- 
mentaries on de Caelo and Physics. As theologian lie 
applied Aristotelian ideas to defend monophysitcChristo- 
logy and, in a dialogue entitled ‘Arbiter’ preserved in 
Syriac (damaging Greek fragments in John of Damascus, 
Migne, PG xciv. 743), he developed the doctrine of the 
Trinity in a manner open to charges ot tntheism. He 
dedicated to Sergius, monophysite patriarch of Antioch 
c. 546 (?), his de Opificio Mundi , attacking Theodore of 
Mopsucstia’s naive use of scripture as a scientific autho- 
rity and harmonizing Genesis with Greek cosmology; 
this work provoked confused polemic from Cosmas 
(q.v.) Indicopleustes. An attack on the ‘two-nature’ 
Chnstology of the council of Chalcedon, written after 
553. partly preserved in the twelfth-century chronicle 
of Michael the Syrian; it was known to Photius (q.v.) 
(cod. 55), who also reviewed works now lost on the Resur- 
rection, the Trinity, and against Iambi ichus (q.v. 2) on 
idolatrous images (21, 75, 215)- He was not the theologian 
attacked by Severus of Antioch, contra inipium gram- 
maticnm (as was argued by Gudeman, P W, s.v. loannes 
21). 

Cnmmentana in Anstotcfrm Graeco, 13-17 (1887-1009); de 
Aetnrnlalc Mundi , oil. II. Rube (1899); de Opifino Mundi, etl. 
fj. Reinhardt (1897); Opusiula Monpphysittca, cd. A. Sunda (1930). 
1 ). Alluner, Patrolugy (19(10), G12 f. 11 . C. 

PHILOSOPHY^ HI STORY OF. Aristotle often gives 
in the introductions to his works a survey of the history 
of the problem he is going to treat. The scope is more 
systematic than historical; the treatment is rather 
polemical. He advised his pupils, however, to write 
similar works of their own, not as introductions but as 
separate and autonomous books. Thus Theophrustus 
wrote a history of Physics and Metaphysics (the fragments 
and the later history of which are treated in a masterly 
way by H. Diels, Doxographi Graeci , 1879), Eudemus 
histories of Theology, Astronomy, Geometry, and 
Arithmetic. In these works history prevails over syste- 
matic philosophy, although they follow the order of 
problems, not of time, and contain some criticism. They 
are the basis of all later work in this field. In the same 
generation another Aristotelian, Aristoxcnus, became the 
first writer of philosophical biography. 

Scholars in Alexandria found an external principle of 
unification by arranging the extensive material under 
'successors' (SidSogoi). They made up lineages of 
teachers, pupils, and pupils of the pupils, many of whom 
became presidents and successors of their respective 
schools. This also is the scheme of the only complete 
ancient history of philosophy which has been preserved, 


that of Diogenes Laertius. In this work, as was often 
the case, biography and doxography are combined. 

The Btnndard general work (which takes account of Roman as 
well an or Cireek philosophers) is E. Zeller, Philosophic dcr Griechcn: 
1 b (1019-20), the Pre-Socratics (1HH1); 2. i 4 (1889) (Socrates 
and the Socr.it ics, 1H68, Pinto and the Older Academy, 1888); 
2. 2 4 (1921), Aristotle and the Earlier Peripatetics (1897); 3. i 4 (igog). 
Stoics, Epirureans, and Sceptics (1HR0); 3. 2 4 (1903), Eclectics 
(1883). An Italian transl., with extensive addlions, by K. Mondolfo 
(1932-8), cornea down to the Pythagoreans (inclusive). There is a 
shorter work by Zeller, (Jr undr lss der Oeschichte der gnechuchen 
Philosophic 11 (1928) (E.T 18Q2) 

A shorter but still lairly full treatment and an excrllrnt biblio- 
graphy will he found in F. Ucberwcg, M. lleinze, and IC. Pruechtcr, 
(trundriss 11 (1926). Sec too Outline, Hut. (Jk. Phil. (19(12- ). 

The duel eollcctionn or iragments arc: Mullach, FPU ; Dic 1 h f 
Vorsokr 11 ; von Armrn, SVF. C. J. dc Vogel, Greek Philosophy 1-111 
(1950-9), is a useful collection of leading passages, with notes. 11. 
liiels, L)o\ographt Urate 1 (1879), is the standard edition of the 
Duxogmphers. 

Other hooka are mentioned under the various schools and 
philosophers. W. D. R. 

PHILOSTEPHANUS of Cvrene (3rd c. n.c.), pupil or 
friend of Cal bronchus, wrote: (1) geographical works, full 
of marvels and fables (Atb. 7. 297 f, 8. 331 d; Aul. Gcll. 
9. 4. 2; Hurpncr. s.vv. Bovgera, 2 /Ypv/i.i/; schol. Find. ()l. 
6. 77); (2) a mythological and antiquarian treatise Note- 
books ( ' Y 7 rofxiT]fxaTa) (schol. Ap. Khod. 2. 124); (3) On 
Discoveries (Clem. Al. Strom. 1. 308 a). J. F. L. 

PHILOSTORGIUS(r. a.d. 368-430/40), a Cappadocian 
resident in Constantinople, composed a Church History 
continuing Eusebius to a.d. 425. This is not extant, but 
Photius epitomized it and fragments survive elsewhere. 
He writes as a layman and an Arian of the Eunomian 
school. Though essentially apologetic, his work is a use- 
ful corrective and supplement to the orthodox historians, 
Socrates, etc. 

Ld. J. Uidez (Hcrlin, 1913); further I ragmen tH in Bvsuntion 1014- 5- 

S. L. li. 

PHILOSTRATI. Four members of tins family, which 
was of Lemnian origin, are probably to be distinguished. 
(1) Verus, a sophistic writer of the second century a.d., 
none ot whose u'orks survives. (2) Flavius Philostratus, 
son of Verus, born c. a.d. 170. He studied at Athens, and 
later joined the philosophical circle patronized by Septi- 
tnius Severus and his wife Julia Domna. At her instance 
he wrote the Life of Apollonius of Tyana, a philosophizing 
mystic of the first century a.d.; the '/fpoiordc, a dialogue 
concerned with the cult of Protesiluus, probably belongs 
to the same period. After returning to Athens he wrote 
Bloi ootftusTtbv, chiefly interesting for notices of his 
contemporaries. He is probably also the uuthor of a 
few of the Philostratean ' KttujtuXuI cpwTtKiii, of the 
protrcptic PvixvaanKo^, ot the second of the tw'O diaAe£eiy, 
and of the dinloguc Ntpmv, wrongly attributed to Lucian. 
He died in the reign of Philippus Arabs (a.d. 244-9) 
(Suda). (3) Philostratus Lernnms (Bloi onth. 2. 27), born 
c. a.d. igi ; a great-nephew of Philostratus (1), and son-in- 
law of Philostratus (2). He wrote the earlier EiVovec, 
purported descriptions of pictures in a Neapolitan collec- 
tion ; probably also the second diaAefiy (see i.itehauy 
criticism in antiquity, i. 6). (4) A grandson of 
Philostratus (3) (EIk. B , prooem.), who wrote the later 
ElKOVlS. 

The Life of Apollonius is not uninteresting on account 
of the mystical and orientalizing tendencies which it 
illustrates ; some have seen in it a counterblast to Christian 
propaganda: the * Hp . shows similar characteristics. But 
Philostratus (2) finds his happier vein in the BLoi oo 0 ., a 
work which throws valuable light on the habits and per- 
sonalities of the Second Sophistic. It is written in the 
affectedly simple and unmethodical style. The earlier 
Eiic. t though they add to our knowledge of Hellenistic 
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art, are hardly, in spite of their subsequent popularity, 
to be accepted as a serious contribution to criticism; 
they arc exemplary exercises in the art of rhetorical 
description. It is not certain that the pictures which they 
purport to describe actually existed. The later EIk. are 
distinctly inferior to them. 

The Sudri (contused notice) 

Editions. c. I.. Knyscr (1844-53 ; comment ) (1870-1, Tcuhncr); 
J Juinnci (iqoo, I'u/w ); () JlcnndorJ and (J. Sclicnkl (1893 ; Elk A)\ 
C. Schcnkl and A. Rciucli (1902 , EIk. II). 

I pxi and Translation Life 0/ Apollonius, r. C. Cony he arc 
(Loch, igiz); /Jitii oafnsjTiLv, VV. C. Wright (Lncb, 1922); PUk 6 i'cs. 
A. Fairbanks (Loeh, 1931). Litters, A. it. Henna and F. H. Fobcs 
(Loch, 1949). Translation. Life of Apollonius, J S. PliiHnnore, 1912. 

CuiridSM. K, Miinschcr, Philol Suppl. x (1907); F. Snlmsen, 
PW xx. 124 if (authorship, etc ). W Schmid, Atticismus iv (189ft) (I 1 . 
II, lanKu.inc). See also G. VV. Buweisock, Grech .Sop hi si s w Hit Unman 
Empire (1969), cii 1. W. M L; R. K 

PHILOTAS (c. 3(10-330 n.c.), a Macedonian noble, son 
of Parmcnion (q.v.), and the commander ot the iraT/ioi 
or Guards Corps in the early campaigns ot Alexander the* 
Great. He was distinguished among Alexander’s marshals 
by his gallant bearing and liberality, but gradually became 
alienated from the king himself. This estrangement may 
have been due to Philotas’ resentment of the dislavour 
shown by the king to Parmcnion, or of Alexander’s 
tendency to disregard Macedonian custom and to adopt 
oriental habits. I11 330 he was accused of conspiracy by 
Alexander before the Macedonian army, which found him 
guilty and executed him with a volley of javelins. Philotas 
was clearly convicted ol connivance at a plot against 
Alexander, but it is uncertain whether he was an active 
conspirator. The story that under torture he incriminated 
his father may he dismissed as a later emhioidery, perhaps 
intended to justify Parmenjon’s execution without tnal. 

An Anab 3 2b . IMut Alex. 4K-9; Cuilius Rulus, Hist Alex. 
\i. passim llriM, Alt mi mien, nh, no. 802, 1 *. ikidiiin, TAP A l(>fto, 
.12* R M C. 

PHILOXENUS (1) of Cythera (436/15-3X0/79 H.C., 
Alarm. Vat. 82), dithyiambic poet. He lived at the court 
ol Dionysius ol Syracuse, who sent him to the quarries 
(Ael. VII 12 44). His most famous work W'as Ins (Jyclups, 
in which the Orlops sang a solo to the lyre — a great 
innovation (sehol. Ar. Phil. 290). The work is parodied 
in Pint. 290 ih See Ml .sir, § 10. 

r I'l XI Pagf, Pott. Alt'/ (Jr. 4? 1-32. 

ClUllusM. I'lrlw.ird-C-amljiKU'i Webster, Dithyramb-, 4s If. 

C M R. 

PHILOXENUS (2), author of poem The Banquet 
quoted by Plato Cornicus (ap. Atli. 6 d), which described 
a feast in full dithyiambic. language (Ath. 14b f). lie 
may be the same as Pluloxenus son of Eryxis (Ar. Ran. 
932 ff-). 

Ti-\J . TaRr, Poet Mil Gi 433-41. 

Chiiicism U von Wilnnrinwiiz-Mocllcndorir, Textgcsch. d. griech. 
Lv> . (1900), 85 fl. C. M H. 

PHILOXENUS (3), painter, of Erctria, pupil of Nico- 
maehus (dated by Pliny 330 n.c\). Painted for Gassander 
(after 30(1?) a ‘Battle of Alexander and Darius’. A 
mosaic in Pompeii (Pfuhl, lig. 64K; Rumpf, pi. 49), prob- 
ably of the third century, is proved by likeness to the 
Alexander sarcophagus (Winter, KB 336-7) to represent 
faithfully a fourth-century original; Philoxenus has been 
suggested as the artist but more recently Apelles’ name 
has been put forward (q.v.). 

Overbecli, 1775, 1777; H Fulirmann, Philoxenus i'nn Eretria 
(1931); Runipt, lilulerei 11. Ztichn 149. T. H. L. W. 

PHILOXENUS (4) of Alexandria (ist c. n.c.) wrote on 
the text of Homer, accents, metre, verbs, and Atticism, 
and compiled important (lost) lexica of Homeric and 
other dialects. See ltymolocy. 

Funaioli, Gramm. Pom. Frag. 1. 443 ff. 


PHILUMENUS of Alexandria, member of the eclectic 
school of medicine, c. A.n. 180. An excerpt from his 
work Dr Vencnatis Animal thus (on poisonous animals), 
the basis of the thirteenth book of Acliun, has been edited 
by M. Wellmnnn in CMG (1908). He also w rote a book 
on diseases ot the bowels (Qnly part extant, in a Latin 
tr., ed. Michaelcanu, 1910), and one lJcp'i ym'aiKcUov (on 
gynaecology, not extant). w. D. R. 

PHIL YLLIUS, Athenian comic poet, won the first prize 
once at the 1 .cnaea at the beginning ot the fourth century 
B.c. {IG ii z . 2325. 137). We have ten titles, mostly imply- 
ing mythological burlesque, and thirty-iour fragments. 

FCG II Ss7 fl ; CAP 1. 7M1 fL ; FAC \. 900 ff. K. J. I). 

PHILYRA, i.e. linden-tree; in mythology an Ocean id 
loved by Kronos (q.v.), who, being surprised by Rhea 
while with her, turned himself and Plnlyra into horses, 
ller child was the centaur (q.v.) Chiron, and she was so 
horrified at his monstrous shape that she prayed to 
change her uwn form, and so became the tree called 
after her. 

Hyjf. Fab. 13R. 11 . J . U. 

PHINEUS. The best known of several mythological 
persons so named was a Thracian king. For some 
offence, he was plagULd by the Harpies (q.v.); since they 
stole or defiled all his food, he was neatly starved to 
death hv the time the Aigonauts arrived at his land 
(Salmydessus, Soph. Arif. 970). lie* made a compact 
with them; if they would deliver him from the Ifaipies, 
he would prophesy to them the further course of their 
adventures. The* sons of Boreas theiefore ($er Calais) 
attacked them, followed them through the air, and finally 
meeting Ins, received a pledge tluough her that Pluneus 
should no longer be troubled. 'They then turned hack 
from the islands afterwards known as the Strophadcs 
(Islands ol Turning); Ap. Rhod. 2. 178 ff. 

What the oflence was is a question vauously answered. 
The best-known account, which does not in all versions 
lead up to the story of his fescue, and so probably is not 
originally connected with it, is the following. He married 
Cleopatra, daughter of Boreas (q.v.), and had sons by her. 
The marriage coming to an end, by her death or other- 
wise, he remarried, and the stepmother so slandered her 
stepsons that Pluneus either blinded them himself or let 
her do so (Soph. loc. cit. and sehol. there); the latter 
records a variant that Cleopatra herself blinded them, in 
anger at being cast off by Phineus. The named the second 
wife, those ot the sons, and the reason for their ill-treat- 
ment all vary m different sources. Another sin attributed 
to Phineus was betrayal of divine secrets which he had 
learned through his prophetic powers (Ap. Rhod. loc. 
cit. iNofl.); this obviously suits his delivery by the 
Boreadae much better. For more details and authorities 
see Jexscn in Roschcr’s Lexiktm, s.v. 

Phineus' banquet, interrupted by Harpies, Boieads 
driving them ofl, is found in vase-painting from the later 
sixth century on (Brommer, Vasenhsten 1 , 351). H. J. R. 

PHLEGON of Tralles, a freedman of Hadrian, author of 
Olympiades (a history reaching from the first Olympiad to 
A.D. 140), II. Oavfiaoiaiv, and / 7 . fiaKpojUtav. 

A W c* ‘Hermann, Paradoxographi (1839), 197-212; O Keller, 
Rcrum natural script, grace, nun. (1877), 57-105; FGrII ii. 257. 

PHLEGYAS, eponym of the Phlegyac, a Thessalian 
people, son of Ares (Apollod. 3. 41 and elsewhere; his 
mother’s name varies). He is also represented as living 
near Lake Boebeis (Pind. Pyth. 3. 34), or in Orcho- 
menus (Paus. 9. 36. 1), while the Epidaurian legend 
(Pans. 2. 26. 4) brings him to the Peloponnesus. He was 
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father of Coronis, the mother of Asclcpius (q.v.; Pind. 
ibid, and elsewhere); of Ixion(q.v. ; Eur. fr. 424 Nauck). 
Verg. Aen. 6. 61 8, whereon sec Servius, puts him in 
Tartarus. 

J. Fontenrose, Python (1050), 25 IT., 477 ff. II. J. R. 

phlyAkes. Farces (also called iXaporpaytohlai) which 
were performed by ’phlyakes’ in south Italy and also 
perhaps at Alexandria in the fourth and third centuries 
u.c. The chief authors of these ludicrous scenes from 
daily life or from mythology are Rhinthon, Sciras, and 
Sopater of Paphos (qq.v.); vase pictures illustrate an 
earlier (pre-litcrary ?) stage of the development. 

IrnpmrnrH collected in COP i8i-y7 , Olivieri, ECGM ii J (exclud- 
ing Sopnter) Sec also A. D. Trendall, The Phtyax l 'fiscs, HICS JSupp. 
Paper it (with full bibliography). W. G. VV ; W. G. A. 

PHOCAEA, the most northerly of the Ionian cities in 
Asia Minor, occupying a site with twin harbours midway 
between the Elaitic and Ilermaean Gulls. She pioneered 
in the exploration and colonization of the western 
Mediterranean, though Lampsacus was almost her only 
contribution to the opening-up of the Euxine. In the 
sixth century u.c. her trading stations were strung along 
the route linking Magna Graecia with Spain, where 
Arganthonius, king of Tartessus, was her friend; and 
the foundation of Massilia gave the Greeks access to 
southern Gaul. In 5 |o, when Phocaea was besieged by a 
Persian army, most of the citizens preferred emigration 
to submission, and finally found refuge at Elea in Italy. 
Phocaea never recovered from their loss. Dionysius, the 
generalissimo of the Greek fleet in the Ionian Revolt, 
was a Phocaean, but his city contributed only three ships. 

Cary Warm 1 ntf! on, Explorers, 22; J. M. Cook, The O reeks in 
Ionia and the East (ig6z), G. E. Llcau, Aegtan Turkey ( iqO(>), 117 H. 

D. E. W. W. 

PHOCAS (5th c. a.d.), grammarian, author of an Ars de 
nomine el verbo (ed. Keil, Gramm. Lai. v. 410-39) und a 
Vita Vergil ti in hexameters (often published, c.g. in 
Bachrcns, PLM v. 85). A De as pi rati one attributed to 
him (ed. Keil, Gramm. Lat. v. 439-41) is apocryphal. 

Schanz-HosiuB, § 110(1. J. 1 *’. M. 

PHOCION (4th c. u.c .), Athenian general and states- 
man. Although contemptuous of the people’s fickleness 
and of popular leaders, Phocion commanded constant 
respect and was elected general forty-live times. Making 
liis military reputation in the service of Persia (350 and 
344 R.c.), he distinguished himself by campaigns in 
Euboea (348 and 341), by defending Megara (343) and 
Byzantium (339), and by repelling a Macedonian attack 
on Attica in the Lamian War (322). In politics Phocion 
supported Eubulus, Aeschines, and Demades against 
Demosthenes and Ilypendes. Realizing the military 
strength of Macedonia, Phocion advised Athens to treat 
for terms when outmanoeuvred before the battle of 
Chaeronea. After her defeat he assisted Demades in 
preserving peace with Philip and Alexander, opposed 
Harpalus, and sought to prevent Athens from joining in 
the Lamian War, after which he acted as envoy to Anti- 
pater and sponsored with Demades the limitation of the 
franchise at Athens. By an error of judgement he allowed 
Cassander’s general Nicanor to seize the Piraeus. When 
the democracy was restored, Phocion was condemned to 
death (318). Prudent, patriotic, and responsible, he 
controlled Athens by a force of character which is 
portrayed in Plutarch’s Life of Phocion. N. G. L. H. 

PHOCIS, a country of central Greece comprising the 
middle Cephissus valley and the valley of Crisa, which are 
linked loosely by passes over the southern spurs of Mt. 
Parnassus. Both areas were fertile, the former possessing 


pasture and agricultural land, and the latter olives, vines, 
and corn. In the sixth century u.c. Phocis was organized 
in a strong federation, issuing federal coinage and levying 
a federal army. Her internal unity enabled her to resist 
the aggression of her neighbours, who coveted the control 
of Delphi and of the route to northern Greece via the 
Cephissus valley and the pass of Elatea to Thermo- 
pylae, and she showed skill in her diplomacy. Deprived 
of Delphi and the Cnsacan plain in the first Sacred War 
(c. 596) and overrun by Thessaly, her ambition was to 
regain her outlet to Lhe sea; checked from expanding at 
the expense of Doris by Sparta, the Phocians allied with 
Athens (457), seized Delphi, and were confirmed m their 
control by an expedition under Pericles (448). to whom 
a Phocian alliance w'as valuable for encircling Hoeotiu. 
After the battle of Coronea (447) Phocis joined Sparta, 
was loyal to her during the Peloponnesian War and in the 
early fourth century, until Boeotia impressed her into 
her Central Greek Confederacy. Her hid for independ- 
ence in the Third Sacred War broke Theban power but 
exhausted Phocis. See fhilomelus, onomarchtjs. 

I'-K, GE i. 2. 422 fl. N. G. T,. II. 

PHOCTJSOPJjko?), in mythology, son of Acacus(q.w) by 
the nymph Psamathe, who took the shape of a seal, 
hence the name of her son (Apollod. 3. 15H). lie proved 
a distinguished athlete, thus arousing the jealousy of the 
legitimate sons, Peleus and Telamon (qq.v.); they drew 
lots to see which should kill him, and Telamon, to whom 
the task fell, murdered him while they were cxcicising; 
Aeacus found out and banished them botli (ibid. 160). 

II. J. R. 

PHOCYLIDES (fl. 544-541 u.c., Sndn) t elegiac and 
hexameter poet of Miletus. 1 1 is work is of a gnomic 
character. He sometimes begins his lines with the 
formula teal ror>c <PoikuAl&ov, writes about traditional 
matters such as the virtues of husbandry (fr. 7), the 
badness of women (fr. 2), the Mean (fr. 1 2), protecting 
spirits (fr. 16); he disbelieved in noble birth (fr. 3) and 
liked club-life (fr. 14). 

Tixi. Diehl, Anth. T.yr Gtaec i. 1. sS- 62. C. M. 13 . 

PHOEBE ((Pm'py), a Titaness, daughter of Heaven and 
Earth (lies. Theog. 136); wife of Cocus and mother of 
Letu (q.v.; ibid. 404 fl\). She is thus grandmother of 
Apollo (Phoebus) and Artemis. But her name, ‘the bright 
one’, is not infrequently used for the Moon (e.g. Slat. 
Theb. 1. 105), though never in an early author; and there- 
fore also for Artemis and Diana, as identical with the 
Moon (e.g. Stat. Silv. 1.3. 76). Of several other mytho- 
logical figures who hear this name, the only well-known 
one is a daughter of Leucippus, see Dioscuri. The schol. 
Strozziana on Germanicus, Aratea , 175, 3 Urcysig, says 
Hesiod called one of the Heliadcs Phoebe. II. J. R. 

PHOENICIANS (0otVr#rti, Poeni) are said by Hero- 
dotus (1. 1; 2. 44; 7. 89) to have migrated from the 
Persian Gulf 2,300 years before his time; probably a 
tradition of the real movements of Mesopotamian con- 
querors and metal-traders to the north-west. Byblos 
( Gebal , Jebati) was a port known to early dynastic Egypt. 

Phoenician sea-faring, however, begins only later. The 
only Mediterranean sea-traders mentioned on Eighteenth 
Dynasty monuments (15th c.) are the Keftiu, apparently 
Minoans. The name Thoinix’ (‘Red’; cf. ^olWk, tfxnvus) 
is Greek, and may first have been applied to any copper- 
skinned Mediterraneans. Blit the discovery in 1964 of a 
cache of Babylonian seals among Mycenaean remains at 
Thebes sheds an unexpected light on the legend that 
Cadmus (q.v.) was an oriental. 

Minoans traded with Syria, notably at A\a\u\th(Atchana) 
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and Ugarit (Ras Shamra). After the disturbances of the 
Philistine migration (about 1200), the main ports are at 
island sites, Arvad (Aradust, Ruud,) and Tyre, or protected 
inland, like Tyre again and Sidon, by Mt. Lebanon. 
Here arose a new, cosmopolitan Phoenicia, its art a mix- 
ture oi Egyptian, Mesopotamian, and local elements, its 
hieratic literature, best known in texts from Ugant, 
written at first in cuneiform. Probably before iooo, these 
Phoenicians — Canaamtes, Kinahu, Chna (Hecatacus, ap. 
Steph. Byz. s.v.), as they called themselves — produced 
their greatest invention, the Alphabet (q.v.). Also, stimu- 
lated by the collapse of Aegean carrying-trade and perhaps 
by Aegean immigrants, they took to the sea. 

Homer thus knows Phoenicians well, both as craftsmen 
and as traders. Sidon is their great city; Tyre is not men- 
tioned (//. 6. 290 f. ; Od. 13. 272 IT., 14. 288 ff.,etc.). Tyre 
had in fact taken the lead by about 750; hut in a Phoeni- 
cian inscription too ( CISem . 1. 5, from Cyprus) a king of 
Tyre about 740 is still called ‘King of the Sidonians’. 

The Phoenicians traded with Tartessus in southern 
Spain; probably ‘Tharshish*, though this word in earlier 
contexts may have meant Tarsus. That they reached 
Cornwall, there is no evidence. The dates, 1100 for 
Cadiz (Gaddir, ‘Walled Place’, Aviemus 265 f.) and 1087 
for Utica, accepted by Roman writers (e.g. Velleius 1. 2), 
may be too early; but archaeology shows them wide- 
spread in the West before goo. Most of their settlements 
were very small, simple trading posts; Carthage (q.v.), 
founded by political refugees under Dido-Elissa (a 
historical character; grand-niece of Jezebel) about 814, 
was exceptional in being from the first a considerable 
city. The Phoenicians took no land, but were purely 
traders ; hence, unlike the Greeks, they remained on good 
terms with the natives. Even Carthage paid rent, until 
alter 550, for the very site of the city (Justin 19. 1). They 
also sailed the Red Sea, by arrangement with Solomon 
or, much later, with Pharaoh Necoli, for whom about 
600 they circumnavigated Africa (Hdt. 4. 42). They were 
attacked at home by Assyria and then by Babylon ; 
Esarhaddon sacked Sidon about 6H0; but Tyre remained 
impregnable and the trade continued. Ezekiel, ch. xxvii, 
a splendid poem, shows Tyre trading in Asian manutac- 
tures for Western tin, silver, etc.; with the hinterland for 
food(cf. 1 Kings v. 9); and in slaves in both directions (cf. 
also Amos i. 6; Joel iii. 4 ff.). 

With the pax Persica the Phoenicians came to terms 
willingly, and their fleets, serving under their own kings, 
formed the backbone of the imperial navy. The Persian 
Wars (q.v.) never lastingly interrupted trade even with 
Greece, as imports of Attic red-figure pottery show. But 
in the fourth century there were also revolts. Sidon again 
suffered severely. Except Tyre, the cities surrendered 
easily to Alexander (q.v. 3); and with their incorporation 
in the Hellenistic world, the separate history and culture 
of Phoenicia come to an end. 

Souliers. In mlilition to the Greek and Ilihlical writers, sec sum- 
maiy at Phoenician annals from r. 970 to 772 in Josephus (A J 8. 5. 
3 , Ap. 1. 17. iR)- 

Mom-KN Whitfiis G. Contenau, La Civilisation phentcienne 1 
(1040), D. Harden, The Phoenicians (iy62, with bibliography), S. 
Mohcati, The World of the Phoenicians (1968). See also CARTHAGE, 
SIDON, TYlUi. A. R. B. 

PHOENICIDES, New Comedy poet. Fr. 1 refers to a 
peace made in 287 11. c. In fr. 4 a iralpa bids farewell 
to the gay life, describing her experiences with various 
lovers. 

FCG iv. goy ff.; CAT iii, 333 ff. 

PHOENIX, in mythology, (1) son of Amyntor king of 
Hellas (in the old sense of the word), who left home when 
young on account of a quarrel with his father. The latter 
had a concubine of whom his wife, Phoenix’s mother, 
was jealous ; she induced her son to corrupt the woman 


and thus make her lose Amyntor’s favour. The old man, 
finding this out, cursed his son with childlessness, and 
Phoenix, despite his relations’ attempts to stop him, 
escaped and went to Phthia, where Peleus (q.v.) received 
him kindly and made him a sort of tutor to the young 
Achilles (q.v.). He accompanied his charge to the Trojan 
War, where he was one of the ambassadors sent to bring 
Agamemnon’s oilers of reconciliation ( Iliad 9. 168 ff.) ; 
Euripides, in his lost Phoenix , followed a version m which 
Amyntor blinded Phoenix and the latter was finally 
healed by Chiron (see Nauck, TGF 621 ff.). 

(2) Son of Agcnor and brother of Cndmus (q.v.); like 
Cadmus, he was sent to look for Europa, did not return 
home, and founded a people, the Phoenicians, who were 
named after him (Eur. fr. 819, etc.). He is a shadowy 
figure whose story, such as it is, vanes in different 
authors, see Turk in Roscher’s Lexikon 111. 2401 ff. 

11 . J. R. 

PHOENIX (3) of Colophon, iambic poet of third cen- 
tury ij.c., author of moralizing choliambics and of a poem 
Coromstae based on a Rhodian beggars’ song. Sec 
IAMBIC POETHY (GltEF.K). 

Trxi. Diehl, A nth. I.yr Grace, i. 3. 104-10; Powell, Coll. Alex. 
231-6 

Text and TnANsLAi ion. A. D. Knox, Herodes, Cereidas, and the 
Greek Choluitnhic Poets (Loch, 1929), 242 ff. 

PHOENIX , 170 lines (elegiac) on the fabulous bird 
whose resurrection to life through death made appeal 
to both pagan and Christian thought. It has sometimes 
been ascribed to Lactantius (q.v.). 

TliXT and Thanslaiion (with bihliog.). Duff, Minor Lat. Poets. 

PHORBAS, name of several mythological persons, all 
obscure. (1) A Thessalian (Lapith), son of Lnpithcs, the 
eponym of the Lapiths, or of his son Tnopas (Paus. 5. 
1. 11 ; Hymn. Ilom. Ap. 21 1). llis home, according to 
various accounts, is Thessaly, Elis, Argos, or Rhodes; 
see Hofcr in Roscher’s Lexikon iii. 2424 ff. This may 
be the Phorbas who takes part in the fight of the Lapiths 
and Centaurs (Ov. Met. 12. 322). (2) A Phlegyan, living 
at Panopcus, who challenged pilgrims on their way to 
Delphi to box with him and so killed them, till lie was 
killed by Apollo in human disguise (schol. 11 . 23. 660, cf. 
Ov. Met. 11. 414, Philostr. lmag. 2. 19; Fontenrose, 
Python (1959), 24 ff.). (3) An Athenian hero, said to have 
been an attendant on Theseus, schol. Pind. Nem. 5. 89. 
A shrine, the Phorbanteion, belonged either to him or 
to (4), an ally of Eumolpus (q.v.), killed by Ereetheus 
(Ilarpocration, s.v. <PopfiavTtiov. H. J. R. 

PHORCYS, in mythology, son of Nereus and Earth 
(Hes. Theoff. 237). Marrying his sister Ceto, he became 
father of the Graiac and Gorgons (qq.v. ; ibid. 270 ff.). 
Other children are ascribed to him in various sources, as 
Thoosa, mother of the Cyclops, Polyphemus ( Od. 1. 71); 
the Sirens (q.v.; Sophocles in Plut. Quaest. conv. 745 f.). 
In gencnil he is the father or leader of sea-monsters, such 
as the Tritons (q.v.; Verg. Aen. 5. 824). H. J. R. 

PHORMION, Athenian admiral, strategns of the phyle 
Pandionis, first mentioned m 440 b.c. before Samos. In 
the next years he proved an excellent military leader in 
Acarnnnia, at Potidaea, and in Chalcidice. In 430 he 
blockaded Corinth from Naupactus; and next summer, 
by brilliant tactics, he defeated two superior Pelopon- 
nesian fleets, thus restoring Athenian influence in 
Acarnania. After his return (428), he is said to have been 
sentenced for peculation (schol. Ar. Pax 347)- Probnbly 
he died at this time. 

Thuc. bks. j and 2; }*rosop. Att. 14958. V. Ehrenbern, AJPhil. 
1945 . ” 9 - V - 
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PHORMIS (or PHORMUS), Syracusan writer of 
comedy. Aristotle {Poet. 5. r 449*6) seems to treat him as a 
contemporary of Lpicharmus. The Suda adds that he was 
tutor to the sons of Gclon (d. 478 n.c.), and attributes to 
Phormis the invention of long cloaks for his actors and 
(?) a new form of skene. Paus. 5. 27. 1 mentions a notable 
Arcadian soldier Phormis who fought for Hieron and 
Gclon; possibly the biographical tradition of the poet 
Phormis is contaminated. 

CGF 148 ;[l*ickard-( 'ambridRc-Webster, Dithyramb 1 , 289. K. J. D. 

PHORONEUS {&apojvcvs), a very ancient ancestral 
figure of Argive tradition. He was older than Deucalion's 
Hood (PL Ti. 22 a), husband of the Argive Niube, the 
first earthly love of Zeus, cf. Hyg. Fab. 145. 1, who rnnkes 
her his daughter. 1 le was son of Inachus (q.v. ; ibid. 124, 
cf. Apollod. 2. 1, where his descendants are given). He 
has no legend, except that he was one of the judges be- 
tween Hera and Poseidon for possession of the country 
(Paus. 2. 15. 5), but he had a cult (ibid. 20. 3). H J. It. 

PHOSPHORUS (<Ptua<J) 6 fin<; — 'Eioaift 0/J09; Lucifer), 
the morning star, personified son of Los and Astracus 
(Hes. 77 i. 381) or Ccphalus (Hyg. Poet. A?tr. 2. 42; 
ct. Hcs. Th. 986-91), sometimes represented as a youth 
bearing a torch. As a cult name Phosphorus was applied 
to Hecate, Artemis (cf. Diana Lucil'era), and, more rarely, 
to other divinities. The deus bonus puer Phosphorus is the 
Syrian god, Aziz. F. K. W. 

PHOTIUS, the best of the Byzantine scholars and Pat- 
riarch of Constantinople in a.d. 858-67 and 878-86. ‘At 
the pressing intreaty of the Caesar (Bardas), the cele- 
brated Photius renounced the freedom of a secular and 
studious life, ascended the patriarchal throne, and was 
alternately excommunicated and absolved by the synods 
of the East and West. By the confession even of priestly 
hatred, no art or science, except poetry, was foreign to 
this universal scholar, who was deep in thought, inde- 
fatigable in reading, and eloquent in diction 1 (Gibbon, 
ch. 53). His most important work is the Bibliotheca (or 
Myriobiklion ), ‘a living monument of erudition and 
criticism’ (Gibbon, loc. cit.). It is a hastily compiled, ill- 
arranged critical account (in 280 chapters, with numerous 
extracts) of 280 prose works read by Photius in the 
absence of his hrothcr, Tarasius, for whose information, 
and at whose request, the work was composed, at some 
date before A.n. 858. Theology and history predominate; 
oratory, romance, philosophy, science, medicine, and 
lexicography also come within its scope. Besides its 
intrinsic value (the criticisms are often felicitous and 
acute), it has a considerable adventitious importance as 
the best or sole source of our information about many 
notable lost works ; it mentions some sixty non-thcolugical 
works not now surviving. The Lexicon, which is an earlier 
work, is a glossary based ostensibly and in fact indirectly 
upon Aclius Dionysius, Pausanias, and Diogenianus, but 
immediately drawn from such later compilations as 
Timaeus’ Platonic lexicon, and chiefly from the Lw- 
ayitjyq {see lexica SE.GUiiitiAN a). The Lexicon was long 
known only from the Codex Galeanus at Cambridge, 
defective at the beginning. Part of the missing portion 
was supplied by MSS. in Athens and Berlin (R. Reitzen- 
stein, Der Anfangd. Lexikons d. Photios (1907)). In 1959 a 
MS. containing the complete Lexicon was found at 
Zavorda in Macedonia, and an edition is in preparation 
(L. Politis, Philol. 1961, 136 ff.). 

Editions. Btbl.: Bekker, 1824-5; Migne, PG (1R60), vol. 103; 
R. Henry, in proRress (1Q59 - )- Leximn; Nalier, 1864-5. 

Criticism. E. Orth, Pnatiana (1928), Stilkritik d. P. (iq2q); K. 
Ziegler, PW xx (1941). 662 ff.; F. Dvornik, Bcncktc zum XL Int. 
Byzantimstm-KongreP (1960), ni. 2. P. 11 . R. F. ; R. B. 


PHRAATES (1) IV (c. 38-2 n.c.), king of Parthia. He 
secured the succession by murdering his father Orodes II 
(q.v.) and many Parthian princes and nobles (Plut. Ant. 
37, Dio Cass. 49. 23). He soon had to face a Roman 
invasion, when Antony penetrated into Media Atro- 
patene, but Phraates’ general Monaeses forced him to 
retire with great loss. From 31 to 25 n.c. Phraates had to 
contest his throne with the rebel Tiridatcs (q.v. IT). His 
embassies to Augustus led to better relations between 
Rome and Parthia, and the standards captured from 
Crassus and Antony along with surviving captives were 
restored to Rome in 20 n.c. A few years luter he even 
consigned four of his sons to Augustus for safe keeping. 
He was assassinated in a harem intrigue. For the other 
lungs named Phraates, see arsacids. 

Coin portrait!.: Wroth, B.M.C. Parthia. M. S. D.; E. W. G. 

PHRAATES (2) V (PHRAATACES) (2 h.c.-a.d. 4), 
king of Parthia. He was the son of Phraates IV by an 
Itulian slave-girl; Augustus had sent her to the king who 
later made her his legitimate queen as Then Drama Musa. 
She and her son secured the murder of Phraates IV in 
2 n.c., and Phraataccs succeeded. He drove a certain 
Artavasdes, who was the nominee of Augustus, out of 
Armenia in favour of Tigranes 111 , and tried to take a 
strong line with Augustus. He soon changed his tune, 
promised not to interfere in Armenia, and met Gaius 
Caesar (q.v. 6) on the Euphrates (a.d. 1) where a con- 
cordat between Rome and Parthia was reached: Velleius, 
who was present, called Phraataccs tuvenis excelsissimus 
(2. 1 01. 1). In A.D. 4 Phraataces, who had married his 
mother Musa in a.d. 2, was deposed by the Parthian 
nobles who chose Orodes 111 . The latter survived only 
until c. 6/7, and his successor Vonones 1 only till 12 
(though the latter held the Armenian throne from 12 to 
16). Greater stability came with Artabanus II ( 111 ) 
(q.v.). H II. S. 

PHRATRIAI (<f>paTpiai, with dialectal variations), 
'brotherhoods’, kinship-groups in Greek cities whose 
members were They are attested in several of 

the Greek * 0 vtj, and this fact, along with the early 
replacement of (frpdriip in the sense of ‘brother’ in all dia- 
lects and the existence of similar institutions among other 
Indo-European peoples (c.g. the bralstva of the South 
Slavs), bespeaks their high antiquity. They are often 
found 11s divisions of phylai (q.v.) and were themselves 
composed — at least in theory — of related families {see 
genos). Thus they worshipped a common ancestor, and 
more often than not were called by n patronymic name- 
formed from his. Membership was in principle open only 
to legitimate sons of phr a teres, but since in any State the 
phratnes normally covered the whole citizen-body (cf. 
Iliad 9. 63 f.) it became possible for new citizens to be 
admitted without any hereditary title. The members of 
any one phratry would long be found in the particular 
district where their ancestors had settled, and this re- 
mained their centre even alter many of them had moved 
away. A phratry was a corporation with a definite con- 
stitution. It held regular meetings at least once a year (in 
Ionian cities, at the Apaturia, q.v.), elected annual 
officers such as a phratriarch and priest, passed decrees 
which became part of its ‘law’ (if conformable to the law 
of the State), and admitted new phroleres after appropriate 
scrutiny. It could possess property (such as houses and 
cemeteries) and funds (derived from rent, fines, etc.). Its 
principal activity was the worship of its tutelary gods, 
who varied from phratry to phratry and city to city, but 
usually included Zeus Phratrios (or Patroos). With the 
growth of democracy phratries tended to be reorganized 
(cf. Arist. Pol . I3i9 fc 23) and were sometimes replaced by 
more artificial divisions, e.g. the avwop.aL of Rhodes, the 
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XiAifUTTuV* of Chios, etc., which preserved some of their 
characteristic features. Under whatever name, they tend 
to disappear in Hellenistic times, though the phratnes of 
Neapohs survived into the Christian era. 

At Argos there were upwards of thirty phratnes, at 
Spartn twenty-seven (perhaps nine to each of the three 
Dorian tribes). Little is known about them. A long in- 
scription (SKP 438) gives valuable details of the organiz- 
ation of the Labyadai at Delphi. 

Aristotle ( Ath . Pul. tr. 3) equated the Athenian 
phratnes with the twelve old Inttyes (q.v.); but although 
only a handful of names of phratnes are known, it is 
probable that there were far more than twelve. In Draco’s 
time every Athenian belonged to a phratry. and nobles 
and plebeians might be phrateres to one another (S 1 G 1 
111. 18 f.). Hut the noble yeeij (see cjenos) were doubtless 
powerful within the phratnes and may have tried to make 
them more exclusive : at all events a law, of uncertain date, 
obliged phrateres to admit both gennelai and orgeones(<\.\.). 
Down to the time of Clcisthencs (q.v. t) membership of a 
phratry was the sole test of citizenship. Cleistlienes 
introduced a new criterion, that of dome-membership 
(see dkmoi, imiyi.ai), but did not disturb the phiatries 
(Arist. Ath. Pul . 2f. 6), and they continued to rcgistei 
new mernhcfs as before; though il is not clear whether 
membership of a phratry remained a necessary featme of 
citizenship, or became merely normal. Certainly the 
orators atlcst the frequent appearance of phrateres in the 
courts as witnesses to status, and foreigners admitted to 
citizenship were registered in a phratry as well as a dome. 
Membership of denies and phratnes overlapped, though 
a fair proportion of the members ol a phratrv would 
belong to the dome where iL had its ccntic, or to ncigh- 
bounng denies. Considerable details of admission- 
procedure m the fourth century are preserved in an 
inscription of the phratry centred at Dei elea (SKP 921). 
By tins time this and other phratnes were divided into 
small groups called Btnoui (see rmAsus) which apparently 
cut at ross the distinction between nobles and commoners. 

Greek writers on Roman affairs used the word 
to translate curia (q.v. 1). 

() Schradri, Reallexikan der indngerniantschen Alter tumskunde 
(igoi), 770 fT ; IIUM)lt Swnhnda, Gnnh Slaatsh *, air indexes, 
M t juaiducLi, Mem. Line. J ft-. I0|8. s tt , A Andiewes., 

Ihmu* 1 o< » 1 , l^gfif Argus W VollgritT, HCII igog, 171 ff , 1 (>«»«>. 
2 s-i fT. , Mnemos igrh, S4ff- Rhodes* A. And 1 ewes, USA iq<; 7, .10 ff 
I’hifjs W. (• Funvsi, H SA igho, 17^ JT Athens WiUinowit/, 
Anstotiles und A then (iHgj). 11. 2^g It ; W S Ferguson, CPlul 
igio, 257 fF. ; H T. Wade-Lcrv. CO iun, 120 IT (Ksuis't w Greek 
History (msH), tiOIT), Migneit, Hnt Allan (.oust , m*i* indcs - A. 
Andicwes, JUS ig6i, 1 H , N G. L. I faniinund, JUS igOi. 71* ff 

T-J C. 

PHRYGIA, a country comprising part of the central 
plateau and the western flank of Asia Minor. The con- 
quest of central and western Asia Minor hv the European 
Phryges took place towards the end of the second 
millennium n.c , and was still remembered when the 
Trojan saga was taking shape (//mi/3. 184 ft.); it extended 
further to the north and west than the Phrygia of the 
Cheek and Roman periods. The limits of the original 
Phrygian conquest were driven in on the west by the 
emergence of the Lydian Kingdom, and in the north by 
subsequent invasions from Europe of Mysians and 
Bithymans, and, much later, Galatians; 111 the Roman 
period the northern boundary of Phrygia lay well south 
of the northern mountain parapet and far from its early 
maritime base on the Sen of Marmara. On the east and 
south the later boundaries still represent the extreme 
limit of the original Phrygian permanent settlement, 
which appears not to have crossed the 1 lalys or penetrated 
beyond Iconium or Pisidian Antioch or south of the 
Maennder basin. 

In Phrygia the European invaders absorbed the older 


population and founded a kingdom, associated in Greek 
legend with the names of Mid.is and Gordius, whose 
memorials survive in the rock-cities and sculptured 
facades, some of them inscribed, of the ‘Phrygian Monu- 
ment Country 1 south of Dorylacum. Alter its conquest 
by Lydia Phrygia never ugAin appeals as an independent 
State; the old warrior stock was merged in the peasant 
population, and to the classical Greeks ‘Phrygian’ was 
equivalent to ‘slave’. Phrygia was subject in turn to the 
Persians, Seleunds, and Attahds; in 11b H.c. the greater 
part of it was absorbed in the province Asia (q.v.), and in 
25 li.c. the remaining eastern portion became a region of 
the province Galatia. The Phrygian religion, whose 
male god Papas took his place beside the old Anatolian 
Mother goddess, and the Phrygian language survived 
until the early Byzantine period. Diocletian made Asian 
Phrygia a separate province, which Constantine sub- 
divided into two, Pruna or Pacatiana and Secunda or 
Salutans, administered horn Lnodicea and Synnada 
respectively. 

VV. M Ramsay, Cities and Hnhapnr t of Phryvja ( 18115-7) , id. JHS 
1SS2, 1NN4, 1 * error I'lnpiez, Hist dr I'arT v (iHgo), MAMA volb. 1, 
iv -vii, A Gabriel ct a] Wirygit 1 iv(ign fi s )- W M. C. 

PHRYNICHUS (1), Athenian tragic poet, coupled hy 
some ([Plato], Minus 320 e) with Thespis as one of the 
originates ■, of tragedy. 1 1 is first victory w T as between 51 1 
and 508 n.r. (Suda, s.v.). lie produced, probably in 492, 
with Themistocles as clioregus, a play dealing with the 
taking of Miletus bv the Persians in 494, and was fined 
for reminding the Athenians too vividly ol the misfortunes 
of their friends (licit. 6. 21). Another historical play, 
the Phuemssae (probably identical with his lUpaai), related 
to the Persian War just ended ; the scene was laid m Persia 
and opened with a servant setting seats fur the Persian 
nobles (Aig. Aesch. Persae). In 47b Themistocles was 
again his clioregus at the Great Dionysia (Pint. Them. 5), 
and this inay have been the date ol the Phocnissae. Among 
his mythological plavs were the Pleuroniae (from the 
story of Meleager and Oeneus); the Aci>\ptn and 
Danaides ; the Antaeus and the Alcestis (possibly a satyric 
play) which was not without influence on Euripides* play 
(SchoL Dan . Aen. 4. 694, fr. 2), and the Act aeon. He was 
remembered for the beauty of his lyrics (Ar. Tesp . 220, 
Aik 748 IT.) and the many varieties of dance which he 
invented (Plut. Quaest. coni', 8. 0 . 3); Aristophanes ad- 
mired him greatly (see also Thesm. 165 ff., Ran. 1298 f.). 
lie was said ( Sucia , s.v.) to have been the first tragic poet 
to employ a feminine mask, i.e. to introduce a female 
charm ter The few fragments suggest that he employed 
metaphors freely. 

TGF 720-5. I'lckaid-Cambrulgc-Wcbnter, Dithyramb z , ff 

A. W V -C. 

PHRYNICHUS (2), Athenian comic poet, produced his 
first play in 434 (Suda) or 429 (Anon. De Com. 10); the 
latter statement probably refers to his first victory —at 
the Lenaea, where he won two victories (IG ii z . 2325. 
125), his first victory at the City Dionysia being some- 
time after 420 (ibid. 61 ). He produced AfororpoTrus in 414 
(hyp. 1 Ar. Aik) and Muses in 405 (hyp. 1 Ar. Ran.). We 
have eleven titles and 100 fragments; tw'o of the titles, 
Cuntms and Revellers , are also attributed to Ameipsias 
(q.v.), and this attribution is to be preferred, since it is 
given by hyp. 5 Ar. Nub. and hyp. 1 Ar. Av., the com- 
posers of winch will have derived their information direct 
from the SibaoKaMai. Fr. 58 (play unnamed) refers 
humorously to the mutilation of the berms (q.v.) in 
41 5 - 

FCG ii. 580 ff. ; CAF i. j6g ff. , FAC 1. 451 ff. K. J. D. 

PHRYNICHUS (3) ARABIUS, of Bithynia, Atticist, 
rhetorician, and lexicographer under M. Aurelius and 
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Commodus. IIo compiled Uotfuorucr) nponapaoKcui}, a 
lexicon of ‘Attic’ words in thirty-seven hooks, preserved 
only in a summary by Photius and in fragments; also 
JQttikkjttis (t npi Kptaecu s' KaXiuv /cat Bokl^uhv ovofinraiv), 
extant in an abridgement, our ’/JwAoyTj. They were based 
on Eirenaeus and Aclius Dionysius. Phrynichus criticizes 
Pollux (q.v.), his successful rival for the chair of rhetoric 
at Athens, for his laxity in the choice of words, and, 
with Moeris, ranks among the strictest of the ‘Atticists’. 
He recognizes different levels of style within ‘Atticism’. 
His models are Plato, the Ten Orators, Thucydides, 
Aeschines Socraticus, Cntias, Antisthenes, Aristophanes, 
Aeschylus, Sophocles, and Euripides. Nor would he 
accept the usage of even the best of these without cavil. 
In the letter to the Imperial Secretary, Attidius Cornelia- 
nus, which introduces the he reprobates those 

who try to justify their diction by citing the impeached 
words from classical authors: ij/Lief? be ov 7rpn? tc! 6 t- 
rjfiaprrjfieva d<f>opu>nev, dAAa npus ra boKi^utTtira ruiv 
dpxaiajv. Such critical scrutiny, however, if at all possible, 
would demand a clearer perception than the Atticists 
ever had of the nature and relations of spoken and hrerary 
Attic, and of the diverse sources from which the language 
of the poets was drawn. Nevertheless, Phrynichus’ work 
contains many acute and accurate observations. 

EoilloNS. 2,'cxfi. v(*m . : (, Summary) llckker, Anrcd. 1; (FraRinmis) 
J. von Hornes, Tcubner, 191 i. 'EnAo-yi)- (.* A Lobrrk, i8;so W G. 
Hurhcrlord ( The NeU' P.), 1881 , M. Nacihstcr, l)e Polluns el 
Phryntchi eontrovirsm (igoH). 1). It. F ; K. H. 

PHTHIOTIS, a district of Thessalv. Tn mythology, 
when it was the realm of Achilles, and in Roman times 
it included Achaea Phthiotis and extended from Cynos- 
cephalac to the border of Mali's. In the intervening 
period, however, Phthiotis denoted only the neighbour- 
hood of Pharsalus (q.v.) and formed one of the tetrads of 
Thessaly proper, whereas Achaea Phthiotis belonged to 
thePenoecis and owed allegiance to Thessaly, particularly 
to Pharsalus. 

Achaea, a mountainous district including the Othrys 
range, has a coastal plain on the Bay of Volo. Halus, 
its chief port, seems to have declined when Pngasac (q.v.) 
was developed by Pherae (q.v.). The other towns were 
Phthiotic Thebes, Larissa Cremaste, and Melitaea. The 
Achaeans rarely enjoyed freedom from external interven- 
tion. When liberated from Alexander of Pherae they were 
forced to join the Boeotian Confederacy, and when Philip 
detached the Periocis from Thessaly they became sub- 
jects of Macedonia. An Achaean Confederacy apparently 
existed in the third century u.c. 

G. Kip, Thessahsche Studten (iyio), 51 IT.; F. SiAhlin, Dns 
htllemsche Thessalien (1924), 135 ff. and 150 IF II. D. W. 

PHYLACUS, in mythology, (i) father of Iphiclus, for 
whose story see mf.lampus ( 1 ). son of Deion and so grand- 
son of Aeolus (q.v.; Apollod. 1. 86). (2) Son of Iphiclus 
and grandson of (1) (Eust. 11 . 323, 42). (3) A local hero 
of Delphi (Hdt. 8. 31J. 1). He appeared with Autonous, 
another local hero, and helped to drive off the Persian 
raiders in 480 u.c. (ibid. 38). H, J. H. 

PHYLAI (<f>vXai) or 'tribes’ were in origin large divisions, 
based on real or supposed ties of kin, of Greek *Qv-t). They 
are often found subdivided into the smaller kinship- 
groups known as phratriai (q.v.). The best-known phylai 
are those of the Dorians and Ionians (qq.v.): they appear 
only as components of their cities, and should therefore 
be older than their settlement of the oldest of these. The 
three Dorian phylai , called llylleis, Pamphyloi, and 
Dymanes, are found in practically all Dorian cities; 
where a non-Dorian element existed, in Argos (q.v. 2) 
and Sicyon (q.v.) and some other cities, it was accom- 
modated in a separate phyle or phylai of its own. The 


original four phylai of Athens — Geleontes, Hopletes, 
Argadeis, and Aigikoreis — recur in some other Ionian 
cities, together with other ph\lai for non-lonians. The 
territorial divisions of the Aetolmns and Arcadians (qq.v.), 
though usually themselves called edvi] rather than <f>vXai, 
were probably in origin kinship-groups which occupied 
separate districts. We know little or nothing of similar 
divisions in other cOvjj. 

Phylai were corporate bodies with a hereditary mem- 
bership and with their own priests and officials 
(fafXoPaoiXeis at Athens); they were also administrative 
and military divisions of the State. For this purpose the 
old Attic tribes were subdivided into trittyes and nau- 
krariai (qq.v.) as well as phratriai. Colonies were normally 
equipped with the phylai of the mother-city, with 
modifications to suit local conditions. When phylai of the 
ancient type had become politically objectionable, as 
assisting the continuance of aristocratic rule and the ex- 
clusion of new aspirants to citizenship, they were liable 
to be set aside in favour of new artificial tribes, which 
took over their administrative and military functions. 
Artificial phvlai were also sometimes devised for new 
cities formed by synoccisru (q.v.), or colonies of mixed 
origin. The principle of division was usually territorial, 
but sometimes according to origin. 

In Sparta, the three Dorian tribes had, at latest by 
600 B.c., been replaced for secular purposes by five local 
tribes based on the ubai or constituent villages of the city; 
hence the five ephors (q.v.) and five lurhoi of the early 
fifth century army (rcc armies, greik and iieu.enistic, 

§ 3). A similar change was made by Cieisthenes (q.v. 1) at 
Athens. There the old phylai , which had been dominated 
by the nobles, did not include many of the new citizens 
admitted under the legislation of Solon (q.v. § 3) and by 
the tyrants. Cieisthenes created ten new local phylai , 
allowing the old ones to survive for a few sacred purposes 
only. To break up not only the old ascendancy of the 
nobles, but also the moie recent division of the people 
into Pedieis, Paralioi, and Diaknoi (see megaci.es, pisis- 
traius), he formed each new phyle from three tuttyes 
(q.v.), one from each of three new terntonal divisions of 
Attica, corresponding only partially with the three older 
regions. These w T ere 'the town’ (to uoto), including Piraeus 
and Phaleron (qq.v.) and part of the plain of Athens; the 
Paraha, including most of the old Paralia with the remain- 
ing coastal regions; and the ‘interior’ (^taoye<ov), com- 
posed from parts of all the old regions. Each trittys was 
in its turn divided into denies (ice demoi). Membership 
of the demes, carrying with it membership of the new 
phylai and of the citizen-body, was extended tu all free 
men living m them at the time of the reform. It was not 
altered by subsequent changes of residence, and was 
transmitted by descent in the mule line. The phylai were 
not units of local government; each had its headquarters 
in the city. The new State administration was based on 
them: most of the magistrates, including the archontes 
and strategoi (qq.v.) and various committees of the boule 
(q.v. §§ 4, 5) formed boards often, and selection of these, 
one from each tribe, is in some cases attested and may be 
generally presumed. Each group of fifty prytaneis (q.v.) 
within the boule consisted of the councillors from a single 
tribe. The ten regiments of hoplites and ten squadrons of 
cavalry (see htppeis), together with their commanders the 
phylarchoi and taxiarchot, were likewise drawn from the 
separate phylai. The phylai were also represented as such 
by choruses and choregoi in the dithyrambic contests at 
festivals (we chohegia). 

Cieisthenes named his ten tribes after nine Attic heroes 
and one Salaminian hero; in the official order, they were 
Erechtheis, Aigeis, Pandionis, Leontis, Akamantis, 
Oineis, Kekropis, Hippothontis, Aiantis, Antiochis. In 
Hellenistic and Roman tribes the number was raised by 
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one, two, or three, and the citizens redistributed uccord- 
in^ly, as additional phylai, named after powerful princes 
(Antigonis, Dcmetrias, Ptolcmais, Attalis, Hadrianis), 
were created and abolished. 

Greek writers on Roman affairs used the word to 
translate tribus. 

Ilusolt-Swobmla, Gim/i, Staatsk.' (i, iyjo, ii, iyifi), set* indexes; 
Hignerr, Hut. Aiken. CnnU , see lmljx ,< ti T YVii.lir-Gcry, k.sutvs in 
Guck Hiitory (1058). 37 H (SuarU); U. Scalcv, HiO lyOo. 155 - 

(Athens); W. ii. Forrest, HS A iyOo, 17:1 ff (Ctnoi), G. Duriht. 
F'orschuna u Forts, hriltc igdi, 472 1. (M.letus), C. Hoehuc k, TAFA 
4tJ5 ff. (lonm), D. Kjkjii, Hal. igbj, 41 ff. (Athens). 

A. W. G. , T. J. C. 

PHYLARCHUS of Athens, the most important historian 
ol the period between Pyrrhus’ death, 272, and the defeat 
of Cleomenes by Antigonus Doson, 220 11. c. His history 
('loTOfjtuL), one of a number of works, ran to twenty-eight 
books and drew largely on the history ol Duns of Samos. 
Its arrangement cannot be ascertained, but it was not 
based on a chronological scheme. The few definite Pacts of 
books 6-14 all refer to the East, the remainder to Greece. 
Phylarchus was Plutarch’s chief authority for the lives of 
Agis and Cleomenes and was one ol bis sources for the 
lives of Aratus and Pyrrhus. His moralizing digressions 
and bias against lVIacedon throw' suspicion on his re- 
liability. 

FGrH » A. 81. FW Suppl. viii, 47 iff.; xi, 1067 ff. G. L. I). 

PHYLAS, name of four minor mythological persons, 
the least unknown being a king of the Dryupes. He 
sinned against the shrine at Delphi, and consequently 
Heracles (q.v.) overthrew him and gave his people to 
Apollo as serfs. Many of them, either escaping or being 
sent by Apollo’s command, went to the Peloponnesus, 
where they settled at Asine and other places. Heracles 
had hy Phylas’ daughter a son Antiochus, after whom the 
Attic tribe Antiochis was named (Diod. Sic. 4. 37; Paus. 
1. 5. 2; 4. 34. 9-10). H J. U. 

PHYLE, an Attic dome and fortress situated on Mt. 
Parries astride one of the routes between Athens and 
Bocotia. Its rocky, isolated character is well brought out 
in Menander’s Dyscolus, particularly hy Pan, worshipped 
in a nearby cave. Late in 404, Thrasybulus (q.v.) came 
from Thebes, seized Pliyle, and with a greatly increased 
following moved on Piraeus eaily in 403, where he de- 
feated the Thirty T> rants (q.v. 1). In the fourth century 
Pliyle became a regular lrontier post, and the remains of 
the f 01 tress date from that time. 

Xen Hell 2 4 2 - 22 ; Diotf 14. 12 4. \V Wrnle, Thylc', Ath. 
Mitt i<j 153 fL; F. L’hunillei, ‘The North-West biunticr of 
Amr»\ "jfHS 1 11 ; J. Wiesnei, Pit', s.v.; !«’. llmmmi*r, VW 

(^uppl. \m), s.v. Pan (cj<j 3 l.). C. W. J. F. 

PHYSICS. Until the time of Plato and Aristotle 
physics was a part ol philosophy. Occupied with the 
study of nature and cosmogony', the first philosophers 
knew only a few' isolated facts in physics discovered hy 
experience (cf. Thales on the property of the lode-stone, 
and Pythagoras’ discovery of the musical intervals); they 
had few general theories, such as those which accounted 
for change in material substances by rarefaction and 
condensation (cf. the upward and downward courses in 
Heraclitus) or by the eternal mixing and unrnixing of 
different elements, combined with the indestructibility 
of matter. Perhaps the first attempt to state a law was 
Heraclitus’ wurTa pet. On the other hand, centrilugal 
force is postulated by Anaxagoras, and we have 
Empedocles’ declaration that light travels and takes time 
to pass from one place to another. Anaxagoras and Em- 
pedocles both realized the corporeal quality of air; Empe- 
docles, by an experiment with a water-clock, showed 
that water can enter a vessel only as air escapes. But it 


is nevertheless only on rare occasions that we hear of 
experiments. It is a most important Lharactenstic of 
Greek physical science that it is axiomatic and deductive 
and that its procedures are modelled on those of mathe- 
matics. Experiments, on the whole, are used not to estab- 
lish a theory hut to illustrate it. Even Democritus whose 
atomism is so suggestive and .so prophetic of modern 
views did not base his theory on systematic experimenta- 
tion but on a prtori reasoning. That vve hem ol experi- 
ments associated with the names of some ol the early 
scientific thinkers is in this context almost irrelevant. On 
the other hand, another important feature of the scientific 
attitude, the belief in the uniformity of nature and the 
inevitability of natural law, is very prominent in Greek 
physical science. Thus we read the declaration of Leucip- 
pus that ‘nothing conies into being tor nothing; every- 
thing happens on a rational ground and by the pressure 
of necessity’. The earlier monistic thinkers (for whom 
matter was essentially of one kind) were followed by 
phualists who postulated the existence of more than one 
kind of matter; cl. the four elements of Empedocles, the 
homoiomerics of Anaxagoras, the atoms of Democritus. 
The latter was the first to postulate the existence of a 
void. Atomistic physical doctrines survived in the Epicu- 
rean school but were denied by the Stoics whose physics 
was based on the continuum concept, a concept dia- 
metrically opposed to the fundamental teachings of 
atomism. Atomic theory is based on the atom und the 
void; the continuum theory on unformed matter and the 
pneunm. The atoms, discrete and solid, move in the void 
without mixing with it; the Stoics, on the other hand, 
postulate a total mixture of hyle and pneuma (cf. on this 
Sambursky, Physics of the Stoics). Both atomistic and 
Stoic physical doctrines have been influential in the for- 
mation of modern physical concepts. 

2. Aristotle made a point, in Ins treatises, of summar- 
izing all that was so far known in each subicct, with a 
view' to adapting it to his own philosophical system. 
His view's on physical subjects are spread over the 
Physics, De Cae/o , De General tone et Corrupt ione, and the 
Meteorologies. Physics is tor lnm one of the theoretical 
sciences; it deals with natural bodies having in them a 
source of movement or rest. Aristotle discusses such 
things as matter and form, the four causes, three kinds 
of ‘motion’ (increase and decrease, change, and loco- 
motion), ‘place’, and space, the void, the continuous, the 
intinitc, the laws of motion, e.g. the dependence of speed 
on the weight of the object moved and on the density of 
the medium through which it moves, natural and forced 
movement and the prime mover, the application of the 
theory to the heavenly sphere, the movement of the 
elements (including the ‘aether’) to their ‘natural places’. 
Among the things bearing on mechanics we find the germ 
of the principle of ‘virtual velocities' and a statement very 
like Newton’s ‘First Law of Motion* ; in a void, if a thing 
is in motion, ‘no one can say why it should stop anywhere ; 
for why here rather than there? hence it will either 
remain at rest or it must move ad infinitum unless some- 
thing stronger prevents it’ {Phys. 4. 8. 2i5 ‘2o-2). The 
Mechanica, containing mechanical problems, is not by 
Aristotle, but it retains many ideas which arc found in 
Aristotle’s works. It contains the ‘parallelogram of 
velocities’ (ch. 2) and the principle of the lever (ch. 3). 
which it applies extensively to the explanation of many 
mechanical devices, e.g. the balance, interacting pulleys, 
etc. 

3. But, for mechanics, the scientific foundation was 
laid by Archimedes in his proof of the principle of the 
lever and his investigation of the position of the centre 
of gravity in a number of bodies {Plane Equilibriums I, II, 
and the Method , in which he makes full use of the 
‘moment’ about a fixed point) — to say nothing of his 
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machines for moving a great weight by a small force 
(60s /lo 1 7 tuv ot (I), *ai kivu) rav yav), his water-screw, 
etc. 

4. Archimedes further initiated the whole science of 
hydrostatics (fit pi 6 yovfUvwv t (Jrt Floating Bodies), lay- 
ing down the principles that a body Hunting in a fluid 
will take a position m which its weight is equal to that 
of the portion of the fluid which it displaces, and thnt a 
body weighed in a fluid will be lighter than its true 
weight by the weight of the displaced portion of the fluid. 
He further lays it down that the upward force exerted by 
the fluid on the floating solid will act along the line per- 
pendicular to the surface of the fluid which passes through 
the centre of gravity of the displaced portion of the fluid. 
With these principles, Archimedes works out fully the 
positions of rest and stability ol (1) any segment of a 
sphere and (2) a right segment of a paraboloid of revolu- 
tion floating in n fluid cither way up. 

5. On the mechanical side Archimedes’ work was 
continued by Ctesibius, Pinion, and Heron. Only 1 leron’s 
works survive in any completeness, but we find there the 
recognition of the elasticity of air and the force of steam; 
his engines include a thermoscope, a forcing mr-purnp, 
siphons, a fire-engine, and the first steam-engine, in 
which the recoil of steam issuing in lets lrom four tubes, 
the open ends of which are perpendicular to the tubes, 
while the tubes issue from a centie, forming a cross (like 
the swastika ), makes a ball or a wheel revolve. 

6 . Optics. Until the time of the Atomists it was sup- 
posed that sight resulted from visual lays proceeding in 
straight lines from the eye and impinging on the object 
seen. The Atomists postulated atoms constantly proceed- 
ing from the object and carrying, as it were, copies ol it to 
the eye. Aristotle, too, regards the eye as a receptive organ 
only; the object acts on the eye through a transparent 
medium (De Anuna 2. 7, De Scnsu , ch. 2). Aristotle gave 
an explanation of the rainbow und the halo in the Mtleoro- 
logica (3. 2-0). The first systematic treatise on geometrical 
Optics was by Euclid and survives in a version by Theon. 
The law of reflection was known before Euclid. lleron 
(C atoptrica) bases it on the assumption of a minimum path. 
Ptolemy wrote Optica, in winch occurs the first attempt 
to discover a law of refraction. The hypothesis of atmo- 
spheric refraction appears in CLeomedcs (Dc rnotu cir- 
culari, ch. 6). 

7. Acoustics. The dependence of the musical intervals 
on numerical ratios was discovered by Pythagoras. There 
were many writers on harmonics, e.g. Archytas, Aristo- 
xenus, Euclid, Nicomachus, Ptolemy. The KaraTopJ) 
Kfivovof included m the Musici Scriptorcs may be partly 
based on the Elements of Music by Euclid. 

8 . Electricity and Magnetism. Thales is Baid to have 
known of the attractive power of the lode-stone (Anst. 
De An. 1. 2). Theophrastus mentions the Lyncurion as 
having still stronger force, and notes the necessity of 
rubbing the Indc-stone ( Ftepl A16W, §§28—9). 

In the Platonic Ion 533 we are told that the lode-stone 
not only attracts bits ot iron, blit communicates to them 
the same power: apparently the first hint of magnetic 
induction. 

PW art. ‘Pliysik’ ; for pcnernl concepts, and particularly for con- 
cepts of matter, consult histories ol ancient philosophy, the IraRmcnts 
of the Presocratic philosophers, the relevant works of Pluto, Aristotle, 
und the Inter scientific writers. M. R. Cohen and I. E, Drnbkin, A 
Source Book m Greek Science (U.S.A 1958); J. L. Ilciberg, Natur- 
wissenschaft und Mathematik irn klassischen Altertum ( 1 912) ; H Diels, 
Antikt Techmk (1920); II. Furiinirton, Greek Science (195.1)-, M. 
Ciaggctt, Greek Science in Antiquity (U.S.A. 1956); S. Sombursky, 
The Physical World of the Greeks (1956); id. Physics of the Stoics 
(1959); id. The Physical World of late Antiquity (1962). C. Bailey, 
The Greek Atomists and Epicurus (1928); L. Robin, Etude sur la 
signification et la place de la physique dans la philosophic de Platon 
(1919); A. Mansion, Introduction d la physique Arts tot Aictenne (1913); 
H. Carteron, La Notion de force dan le systbne d'Aristotc (1924); 
E. J. Dgkstcrhuis, Archimedes (Copenhagen, 1956); A. G. Drach- 


inann, Ktesibios, Philon and Heron. A Study in Ancient Pneumatics 
(Copenhagen, 1948); id. The Mechanical Technology of Greek and 
Roman Antiquity (Copenhagen, 19(13). T. H.; A. W. 

PHYSIOGNOMON1CI, writers who try to divine the 
true character of man by comparing him to certain types 
of animals or races, the moral nature of which they 
suppose to be known ([Aristotle J, Phgn. 805 ‘20), or by 
inferring a person’s idiosyncrasy from movements, 
gestures of the body, colour, characteristic facial expres- 
sions, the growth of the hair, the smoolhness of the skin, 
the voice, conditions of the flesh, the parts of the body, 
and the body as a whole (ibid. 806*26). Such observa- 
tions of necessity result from any social and political 
contact; they are, therefore, alrendy contained in early 
Greek literature (Simon, fr. 7); later, after physiognomy, 
based on the theory of the interdependence of body and 
soul (Anst. An. Fr. 7o b 7), had been developed by philo- 
sophers, especially by Socratics and Stoics (Posidonius), 
the results influenced in ever-increasing measure painters, 
writers, orators, and actors. In medicine physiognomical 
signs had been valued from the beginning. They were 
particularly emphasized by the gymnnsts ol the second 
century a.d., probably in connexion with the codification 
of physiognomical studies hy Polemon. But at no time in 
antiquity docs physiognomy seem to have been nearly as 
important as du ring the Middle Ages and the Renaissance. 

Tlx IS. R l-orstcr. Scriptures Physiovnamoinu 1-11 (TcuLmrr, 
containing P 1 *. -Aristotle, Pulrmun (inJ c. AD ), Adunumtius 
(4th c. A.l) ), Anonymi, lie physiognonua , Sn reta sect etorum (cl. 
Optra luu tenus mulita Roqin Baum, ed. R. Steele, Lsc. v (1920)). 
References in Greek and Latin aullmis collected, Fuistn 11 217 
Additional material, K. Ahmus, Ph.tol 190(1, |. Jutlmcr, Philasirutos 
itbei Gymnastih (iqcu)) , U. A. Pack, A J Phil. 1935. New MS. readmits, 
Forslei, lih. Alu.\. 1900. 

Llll RATlJRL. Forster, i, introduction (history of Ph., tradition 
etc). Brsi survey, Furstci, Dir Physioynonnh d Gruchcn (1KS4); 

E. Rohde, Grtcch. Human*, 1(10; cl. also A. Muciilisrrr, Em. Bril 11 
s.v. ‘Physiognomy’ ; A. McAimitronu, TATA 1941, on method; 

F. C. Evans, ibid., on physiognomy 111 the second century a.d. , 7 "A PA 

1945, on Galen, TATA 1950, 011 Seneca, U \ Pack, 071 li|., 

1 . Schmidt, PIF xx, s.v. 'I'hvsiognoinilc’. BmLurvev ol the whole 
subject and llie most leccnt hlciaiurc, R. Mcguw, Das Alter turn ix 
(19(1 j), 1 left 4. L E. 

PHYSIOLOGUS ('the Naturalist’), n collection of 
some fifty fabulous anecdotes from natural, mostly animal, 
history, ot a moralizing and symbolical character. The 
date and place of its production are uncertain; Christian 
writers towards the end of the fourth century a.d. (more 
doubtfully Origen and Clement of Alexandria m the third 
century) knew and used it ; in MSS. it is often attributed 
Lo Epiphamus of Salanns (d. 403); it was translated into 
Latin about this time. The subject-matter is largely 
drawn from traditional allegorizing Christian com- 
mentary on Scriptural passages; in general spirit the 
work may he said to belong to the class of popular 
descriptions of the marvels of nature, real or imaginary, 
which tended increasingly to usurp the place of legitimate 
natural science after Theophrastus. It has much in com- 
mon with the Jdistoria Animalium of Aclmn (q.v. 1). The 
work as it stands appears from internal evidence to have 
taken shape in Egypt. The Fhysiologus enjoyed great 
subsequent popularity ; it was translated into the principal 
languages of Europe and the Near East; its material 
continued to be reproduced in the medieval Bestiaries 
and to be embodied in medieval art. from sculpture to 
illuminated initials. Many traditional religious symbols, 
such as the Pelican and the Phoenix, derive from it. 

F. Lambert, Gesch. des Physiulugus (Greek text), i8Bqj M. Gold- 
Ktaub, Philul. Suppl. 8 (1899-1901); M. WelUnann, Tlnlol. Suppl. 
22 (1930); J. Strzygownki, Der Btlderkreis des griech. Phyuolugos 
(1899); B. K. Perry, PW xx, 1074 ff. W. M. E. ; U. B. 

PHYTALUS, eponym of the Phytalidae, an Attic clan 
having certain duties in the worship of Theseus (q.v.; 
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Plut. The t. 23). According to what is no doubt the clan- 
legend, Phytalus received Demeter in his house when she 
visited Attica, and she gave him the fig-tree, whereof 
he is apparently the presiding hero or daimon, hence his 
name, ‘planter’, and his descendants welcomed Theseus. 
Paus. 1. 37. 2 and 4. 1I.J.R. 

PIAZZA ARMERINA, n lull-town of south-central 
Sicily, notable for the remains of a large Roman villa of 
the fourth century a.d. some 4 miles to the south-west, 
near the ancient Phtlosophitma. This consists of a vast 
complex of rooms, many of considerable size, grouped 
around a large peristyle court. The majority of the floors 
are paved with rich mosaics of superb workmanship, of 
which the finest is the ‘Great Hunt’, extending the length 
of a 70-yard corridor between peristyle and triclinium. 
The owner, evidently n magnate concerned with the 
import of animals for the Roman arenas, is apparently 
depicted in it. That the villa was an imperial residence of 
Maximianus, co-Augustus with Diocletian, seems a less 
likely hypothesis. 

G. V Geuhli, La villa eiculia di Piazza Armenna — / mosaici 
ftguuih (1950), 11 . Piilc, l niosuin i/i Piazza Armenna (ig.ss). A. 
fUeon.i, 11 pnipnctarw dtlla villa row ana di Piazza Armenna] lgfiz), 
A t-'ainmliin, Ricerchr sullo stile r la rtonologia del mosaic 1 della villa 
di Pmzza Armenna (1964) A G. W. 

PICENUM is situated cast of the Apennines between 
Ancona and the river Sangro. Unlike the Villanovans 
(q.v.), the warlike Iron-Age inhabitants of the general 
area of the Marche anti the Abruz/i practised inhuma- 
tion. 'The inscriptions in the area hill into two groups: 
northern, from Novikira, Eano, and Pesuro, and southern 
(the so-called ‘Old Sabclln'), which, like the material 
culture of tlu k region, has strong affinities with the oppo- 
site shores of the Adriatic. The extensive use ol amber 
(q.v.) from the Oncntah/ing period onwards points in 
addition to commercial contact with the head of the 
Adriatic. The area was conquered by Rome in the early 
third century u.c. 

I). Uiiiulull-Marlvcr, The Iron Age m Italy (10.27V, J. WhaLmougli, 
’Jlit Foundations of Roman Italy Attr II Conv. Stud, litr, 

H15K, Suppl Stud htr xxvi ( ; A i \1 Ractnulli (lc! ) Ptccula guida 
alia preistvrta it at tana* (iyf»5), * v. ‘Maietie’, 'Ahruzzu*. IX VV. U. R. 

PICUS, properly the woodpecker, sacred to Mars 
(q v.), hut rationalized into an early king of the Italians 
(hu his identification with Zeus in Diod. Sic. 6, fr. 5, 
see VV. R. Halhday, CR 1022, nofF.). Ovid (Met. 14. 
320 1L) gives an explanation, perhaps his own, of how 
lie came to he. changed into bird-form. H J. R. 

PIETAS is the typical Roman attitude of dutiful respect 
toward gods, fatherland, and parents and other kinsmen 
(t ic. Nat. D. 1. 1 16: ‘cst emm pietas iustitia adnersum 
decs’ ; Cic. fnv. Rhet. 2. 66: ‘religionem earn quae in 
metu et cammoma dcoruni sit appellant, pietatcm quae 
eiga patnam aut parentes aut alios sanguine coniunctos 
ofiiciutn conseruare moncat’). Pietas, personified, re- 
ceived a temple 111 Rome (vowed 191 u.c., dedicated 1 8 1 ; 
see Plalner-Ashhy, 389 f. ; Nash, Piet . Diet. Rome li. 418). 
She is often represented in human form, sometimes 
attended by a stork, symbol of filial piety; during the 
Empire, P«ctas Augusta appears on coins and in inscrip- 
tions. Some Romans adopted as cognomen the term Pius ; 
Virgil’s ‘pins Aeneas’ significantly expresses the Roman 
ideal in his religious attitude, in his patriotic mission, and 
m his relations with father, son, and comrades. 

butte, HR 238. W. C. G. 

PIGRES, Garian poet; brother of Artemisia wife of 
Mausolus; said to have interpolated pentameters into 
the Jltad t and to have written the Margitcs. 

FA IF 6 *. 


PILUMNUS and PICUMNUS. By Roman custom, 
when a woman w^a9 delivered, three persons kept off 
Silvunus (q.v.) from her by chopping, sweeping, and 
pounding with a pestle ; the deities Intercidona, Devcrra, 
and Pilumnus were supposed to preside over these actions 
(Vnrro in Aug. Dc civ. D. 6. 9). More puzzling is the 
statement of Varro in Nonius (528 M), which associates 
Picumnus with Pilumnus as marriage-gods. n. j R. 

PINDAR (IJCvCiapny) (518-438 ll.C.), lyric poet, of 
Cynoscephalae in Bocotia, born in the Pythian year of 
the 65th Olympiad, i.e. 518 u.c. (Suila, s.v. rUvbafms, 
fr. 183). Nothing is known of his parents, Daiphantus 
and Cleodice, hut they must have belonged to an aristo- 
cratic family, since Pindar himself claims to be a member 
of the Aegeulac, an international clan with high con- 
nexions in Sparta, Thera, and Gyrene ( Pyth . 5. 75, with 
sell oil., ef. Ildt. 4. 149). lie learned his craft first lrorn 
his uncle Scnpelinus, later at Athens from Apollodorua 
and Agathoclcs, who was also the teacher of Damon 
(PI. La. 180 d). ITis earliest known poem is Pyth. 
10, written m 498 for a young protege of the powerful 
Thessalian Alcuadao. In 490 he made the acquaintance 
ol Theion’s brother, Xenocvates, and celebrated his 
ehanot-victorv with Pyth. 6, while Pyth. 12, written in 
the same year for a Sicilian llute-pJayer, is probably due 
to the same connexion. In 488 he wrote OL 14, and in 486 
Pyth. 7 for the ostracized Alcmaenmd Megacles. In the 
Persian Wars of 480-479 Pindar seems to have accepted 
the Theban policy of neutrality (fr. 99), but without 
satisfaction, as lsthm. 8, written soon after, shows, while 
lsthm. 5 shows his appreciation of AcgincLan courage at 
Salamis. In 476 lie went to Sicily, where he produced Ol. 

1 in honour of I Iieron’s victory in the horse-race and Ol. 

2 and 3 in honour of Theron’s in the chariot-race. OL 2 
is an important and intimate document about hie after 
death, and shows the influence of Orphic ideas, which 
w'crc prevalent in Sicily. New. 1 and 9, also written for 
Sicilian patrons, may belong to the same period. On his 
return Pindar probably wrote his famous Dithyramb for 
Athens (frs. 64-5), and it is possible that in Pyth . 9 (474 
13 . c.) he defends himself before a Theban audience against 
the charge of undue partiality for Athens. Pyth. 11 may 
belong to the same year, hut the alternative date of 454 
seems on the whole preferable. Though he did not re- 
turn to Sicily, he maintained his connexion with Micron. 
Pyth. 3 is a poetical letter, sent probably about 474 as a 
consolation to the suffering tyrant; it refers to the cult of 
Pan, for which Pindar wrolc a llymn (frs. 85-90). Pyth. 1 
celebrates horh Micron’s chariot-victory of 470 and the 
official foundation of his new town of Aetna under his son 
Deinomenes. Pyth. 2, a daik and unhappy poem, may have 
been written in 468, when Micron won the chariot-race at 
Olympia, but asked Bacchyhdes instead of Pindar to 
celebrate his victory for him. At the Baltic time Pindar 
sent a llyporchema (fr. 94) to Micron. OL 6, written for 
a friend of Mieion’s, probably belongs to the same year. 
At this period Pindar numbered patrons in many 
different parts of Greece. Me wrote an Encomium for 
Alexander of Maccdon (fr. 106), a Paean for Abdera 
(fr. 36), poems for Sparta (frs. 101, 189), OL 7 for a 
Rhodian in 464, and OL 13 and fr. 107 for a Corinthian 
in the same year. The height of his achievement in these 
years were Pyth. 4 and 5, written for the King ot L'yrcne 
in 462-461. In the first of these Pindar enters high 
politics and appeals to the king to recall his exiled kins- 
man Damophilus. Before 460 Pindar shows no hostility 
to Athens, but after it he seems to have been shocked and 
pained by the policv of the Athenian imperialists. At 
first he maintained his personal loyalties to Athenians 
such as Melesias (OL 8 in 460), but in lsthm. 7, which 
seems to have been composed after Ocnophyta (e. 456 
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b.c.), he combineB a quietist attitude in himself with a 
conviction that the gods punish the presumptuous. His 
latest known poems are Pyth. 8, written in 446 for a 
young Acginetan at u time when it seemed possible that 
Aegina might free herself from Athens, and Nem. 1 1 and 
tr. 108 for the boy Anstugoras of Tenedos, whose brother 
Theoxenus is said to have been with Pindar at his death. 
He died at the age of 80 in 438. 

Pindar’s works were collected in seventeen books, 
Hymns, Paeans, Dithyrambs (2), Processional Songs 
(2), Maiden-Songs (2), other Maiden-Songs Ilypor- 
chemata (2), Encomia, Dirges, and Epinicians (4). The 
Kpinicians have by an accident survived almost complete; 
despite their peculiar character they are probably typical 
of all Pindar’s work, and new fragments ol Paeans 
and Dithyrambs show little difference of style and 
thought. Pindar seems to have made the rejoicing 
over victory a religious occasion on which he demon- 
strated the power of men to hnd, temporarily, a happiness 
like that of the gods by displaying their dperd. This 
dperd was itself partly inborn and due to men’s having 
divine blood in their veins. Iiis Epinicians are usually 
choral hymns in which the viclor is presented to some 
god, and they have the traditional characteristics of such 
hymns — moral maxims, a myth, and praise of the gods. 
Into this frame the victor’s own achievements are fitted, 
not always easily. In his maxims Pindar sometimes 
achieves a great beauty and insight, llis myths, inserted 
for varying reasons, tend to stress elements in a story 
rather than to tell a straight tale. In them Pindar often 
improves on Ins originals in the interests of morality, 
notably in Ol. 1, where he rejects the story that Pelops’ 
shoulder was eaten. Sometimes, as in the great Argo- 
nautic saga of Pyth. 4, the myth is told for its own sake; 
more often it has a moral, as in Pyth. 3 and Ol. 1. Some 
of the shorter Epinicians were sung at the place of victory, 
notably Ol. 11 and Pyth. 7, hut more usually n longer 
poem was sung when the victor came home. The other 
types of poem show a similar high style and temper, 
though the Maiden-Songs may have been more simple. 
Pindar’s language is an elaborate poetical creation, made 
of several dialects, with many echoes and variations from 
Homer. His poems are written in regular stanzas, either 
in a scries of strophes on the same plan or in a series of 
triads, each consisting of strophe, antistrophe, and epode. 
Except for lsthm. 3 and 4, which may form a single pnern, 
no two poems are the same metrically. Pindar uses three 
main classes of metre, Dorian or ‘dactylo-epitnte’, 
Aeolian built up from such elements as the glvcunir, 
choriambic dimeter, etc., and paeonic as in Ol. 2. Pindar 
was a true conservative in politics, morals, and religion, 
but the glory of his poetry lies largely in his sense of 
joy and honour. He was capable of deep emotion and, 
at times, of a sublimity to which there is no parallel. 

TiiX’l. O. Sclnocdcr, Pindar i Carmtna (igoo), C. M. llowra 
Pindun Carmma 1 ( 1 1^47 ) ; A. Turyn, Pmdan Carmtna (1948), 
B. Snell, Fmdarus , 2 vols. (iy59 and 1QO4). 

CoMMt NT AMIES. A. Bonlifi (1811-32), T. Mommsen (18*14); 
W. Christ (1H96); II. L Gilderslccvc, Otvmpum and Pythian Odes 1 
(1890); J. II. Bury, Nemean Odes (1890), isthmian Odes (1892); L. R. 
Famed (1932). 

CRITICISM. C. Caspar, Chronologic pindarique (igoo); U von 
Wilamowitz-MoellcndorfT, Ptndaros (1922), F. DornseifT, Pindars 
Std (iQ2i); H. Gundert, Pmdar und s cm Ihchtet hcruf (1935); 
R. W. H. Burton, Pindar's Pythian Odes C. M. Bowra, Pindar 

(1964). CM.B. 

PINDARUS, a name in medieval MSS. for Homems 
Latinus ( see ilias Latina), due perhaps to the possible 
use of ‘Thebanus’ as an epithet for Homer. 

PIRACY, in early antiquity, was not clearly distin- 
guished from trade on the one hand and war on the other. 
Unless a treaty guaranteed safety and arrangements for 
legal process had been laid down, owners of ships seized 


at sea had no easy redress. In Homer (describing condi- 
tions after the breakdown of the Cretan thalassocracy) we 
find piracy accepted as natural; and early Greek cities, 
having to beware of surprise landings, were usually built 
away from the coaBt. Piracy, like brigandage on land, was 
an easy resource for the hungry, familiar with local tides, 
currents, and places of concealment. The social condi- 
tions of the ancient world, in which (in most periods) 
starvation and exile were common, provided a constant 
incentive; and travellers kidnapped could easily be sold 
as slaves to purchasers who would ask no questions. 

Civilized Greek States naturally encouraged orderly 
trade, and many depended on it. Those claiming thalasso- 
cracy (from the legendary Minos — i.e. Minoan Crete — 
through classical Athens to Alexander the Great) tried to 
protect at least their own interests at sea, and this would 
lead to a general decrease in piracy. Yet even their actions, 
especially in times of war or scarcity, or for political 
reasons, were sometimes not far removed from semi-legal 
piracy (see SYl.rc). Polycrates (q.v. 1) used his thalasso- 
cracy for open plundering; fifth-century Athens regarded 
the freedom of the seas as a favour to be conferred on 
loyal allies (Tod 1 2 . 61, 32 ff.); and the tribute of the 
Athenian Empire might to many (c.g. Melos) appear 
indistinguishable from ransom, both in principle and 
frequently in methods of collection. Ensuring the free- 
dom of the sea, for Athens ns for Demetrius (q.v. 4) 
Polioreetes (SPG 1. 75, 22 ff.), meant ensuring it for 
oneself and — at a price — for one's allies. War provided 
constant opportunities for pirates, who would be sought 
ns allies at least by one power and could add profitable 
blockade-running. This can he seen in the Peloponnesian 
War, the fourth-century wars, and those of the Sutces- 
sors. On the other hand, since fleets were expensive to 
maintain, peace (after the end of the Athenian thalasso- 
cracy, paid for by reluctant allies) usually led to a running 
down of naval establishments, to a point where they 
could not keep the seas safe. 

In the western Mediterranean the lack of firm demarca- 
tions between trade, piracy, and war appears even more 
clearly. Etruscans and Carthaginians, on the one hand, 
and Greeks, on the other, pursued their trade rivalries by 
methods that often appeared piratical to the other side. 
The rising Homan State showed little interest in the sea, 
and the small fleet of the duoviri navales (q.v.), combined 
with the spread of Homan power on land and the estab- 
lishment of coastal colonies (see colonization, roman), 
barely sufficed to keep the Italian coasts safe. The people 
ol Antium (q.v.), conquered and colonized (338 11. c.) and 
ordered off the seas, were engaged in piracy — safely away 
from the Italian coasts — a generation larer, in the time of 
Demetrius Polioreetes. The fleets of the Punic Wars w ere 
not maintained after the need had passed, and in any case 
were never used lor the general protection of peaceful 
shipping. The Illyrian Wars led only to the temporary 
safety of the Ionian Sea — not even (it seems) the Adriatic. 
In the Aegean, the island power of Khodes (q.v.), after 
the decline of the kings’ fleets, had tried to police the 
seas, and did so quite efficiently after 186 b.c., when 
general peace was secured by Home and the pirates could 
find no allies. After the war with Perseus (q.v. 2) the 
Homans brought about the decline of Rhodian power, 
and police action at sea — especially in Crete, a favourite 
pirate base — became too difficult ancHiad to be given up; 
while the Homans, with no enemy on land, gave little 
thought to the safety of sea trade and, in the free port at 
Delos (q.v.), in fact provided an emporium where no 
questions were asked about the provenance of goods or 
slaves. 

fly c. 100 B.c., under pressure from Italian traders, the 
Senate realized that a serious problem existed; especially 
as Italy’s basic food supplies, increasingly imported, were 
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threatened. Efforts were now made to deal with the 
pirates (see Riccohono, FIR A 9 — not mentioned in the 
literary sources and difficult to explain). Hut these were 
defeated by two factors: the civil and foreign wars 
(Mithridates and Sertonus co-operated with the pirates) 
and the traditional unwillingness to keep a large fleet in 
being. On the whole, Rome pursued her old-established 
policy of trying to conquer pirate fleets on land (see 
antonius 1, slrvilius i, mistellus 8), concentrating her 
efforts on Cilicia and Crete, the chief pirate bases, and 
demanding naval assistance ad hoc from provincials and 
allies. This policy was defeated by the sheer size of the 
coastline concerned and the difficulty of the terrain: by 
the 70s, pirates were boldly raiding Italian coasts and coast 
roads. Constant food shortages, and pressure from Eques- 
trian trading interests (reinforced after Italian enfran- 
chisement) finally led to the law of (>abinius(q.v. 2), for the 
first time attacking the problem as a whole ; and 1'ompcy’s 
success, followed by his defeat of Mithridates, settled the 
problem for the time being. The civil wars naturally led 
to a revival of privateering ( see pompeiijs 6), and it was 
Augustus who finally shouldered the burden of a per- 
manent fleet, with provincial detachments that multiplied 
during the early Kmpuc. In the third century a.d., with 
the decline of these fleets and the beginning of the bar- 
barian invasions, pitacy (like brigandage on land) gained 
the upper hand and was not again subdued in antiquity. 

Fit’, s v. 'Secrnub' ; II A. Onnerml, Piracy m the Ancient World 
(1 y-!4). And see NAVIJs. L. II. 

PIRAEUS (Ihipaifvs) is a promontory 4 miles south- 
west of Athens, which Thennstocles fortified from the 
time of his uichonship (493/2 n.c.) in order to provide 
the growing Athenian fleet with a strong base instead 
of the open roadstead of Phaleron (q.v.). It had three 
harbours, Zca and Mumchia (q.v.) on the east, both used 
lor warships, the first having sheds for 196 and stoiage 
for gear in the famous Arsenal of Philo, and Kantharos 
or ptyaK Xipijv on the west. 'Phis last was the biggest, and 
quickly grew, not only as a naval station, with docks 
and ship-houses, but also as a thriving emporium, with 
quays and warehouses. Moles guarded and narrowed the 
entrances to all three, which could be closed by chains. 
The city was laid out on a rectangular plan by Hippo- 
darnus (q.v.) of Miletus c. 450. In the same decade it was 
joined to Athens by the Long Walls (q.v.). The fortilica- 
tions weie destroyed 111 404 by Lysander but rebuilt by 
Conon in 393. The chief event in its later history was its 
siege and destruction by Sulla (87-86) ; the large bronze 
statues unearthed in 1959 were probably buried then. 
Considerable parts of the w'alls remain ; also ship-houses 
in the two small harbours, and the traces of an important 
Hellenistic theatre near Zea. During the fifth and fourth 
centuries the inhabitants, many attached by interest to 
navy and empire, proved the staunch supporters of 
radical democracy at Athens; they also included many 
foreigners (c.g. Lysias), who introduced strange cults 
(e.g. Uendis). 

W. Judeich, Topng rapine vnn Athen x (1931), 144 ff., 430ft; E. 
hicchter, l)as Theater on Piraeus (1950); K. Vandeipoul, ‘News 
Letter irom Gieecc’, A J Arch, iglio, 2U5 1L C. W. J. E. 

PIRITHOUS (II[t]iplOnos or -0ou<r), in mythology, a 
Lapith, son by Zeus of Ixion’s wife Dia (II. 14. 317-18; 
Pherecydes in schol. Ap. Rhod. 3. 62). Homer knows of 
him a9 fighting the Centaurs (II. 1. 263 ff.) p presumably 
in the quarrel mentioned in Od. 21. 29s ft-, and a doubt- 
fully genuine verse (Od. 11. 631) mentions him in Hades. 
In the first and last of these passages he is associated w ith 
Theseus (q.v.), whose close friend he is in later authors. 
Hence, as our mythological tradition is largely Attic, he 
tends to appear as little more than the pendant of his 
friend. He is actually an Athenian in schol. II. 1. 263. 


One of the few adventures which are his rather than 
Theseus’ is his wedding-feast. Marrying Hippodamm, 
daughter of Dutcs ( 11 . 2. 742 and schol. on 1. 263), he 
forgot, according to one account, to include Ares among 
his guests (Servius on Aen. 7. 304). For that or some 
other reason (the simplest us that they were very drunk, 
cf. Od. 21. 295, where one Centaur is responsible for the 
disturbance) the Centaurs abused his hospitality by 
offering violence to Hippodamm, and a great light began 
(Ov. Met. 12. 210 ff. ; the earlier accounts of a story 
which the Olympia pediments and Parthenon metopes 
show to have been well known m the fifth century, if not 
before, have not survived), ending in the victory of the 
Lapithac. 

For the rest, Pirithous took his share in the carrying 
off of Helen, the war against the Amazons, and finally 
Theseus’ descent to llades, which, indeed, in one account 
(11 yp. Fab. 79. 2) was undertaken to get Persephone as 
w'lfe for Pirithous, in return for his services in the matter 
of Helen, Theseus m most accounts escapes; Pirithous 
generally does not (hut cf. llyg. ibid. 3). 

The light of Lnpiths and Centaurs appears in early 
archaic art (Francois vase and elsewhere) as a pitched 
battle in armour. The brawl at the feast first appears in 
the early classical period, in Attic vase-painting, and the 
West pediment of the Temple of Zeus at Olympia; no 
doubt also in the picture in the Theseum at Athens prob- 
ably by Micon. Pirithous is also shown aiding Theseus to 
abduct I lelen, pictured from the mid sixth century. 
Theseus and Pirithous were shown in the Underworld by 
Polygnotus, and in a few surviving works from the mid 
fifth century on. 

WeizsScker in Roichrr's Lexikon, h v. In tin, Urnmmer, Vasen - 
listen 1 , l(»S ft., see also lUKSHls. 11 . J. K.; U. M K. 

PISA was the district round Olympia. Opinions are 
divided whether there was ever a town of this name; some 
have suggested that it is represented by a site at Frangonisi 
(BSA, Arch. Rep. 1959—60, 1 1). The Pisatans were m 
early times a power independent of the Eleans. After 
Pheidon’s usurpation of the Olympic Games (668 n.c.) 
they held the presidency until r. 580, under the tyranny 
of the house of Pantaleon. Their claim was revived by 
the Arcadians in 364 (Xen. Hell. 7. 4. 28). 

A. Andrf'wes, The Greek Tyrants (1956), (uf.; H. Rerve, Dir 
Tyrannis bei den Gnechen (1967), i. j.s T. J D.; R. J. H. 

PISAE, modern Pisa on the Arno, an Etruscan, possibly 
originally a Ligurian, town (it was certainly not founded 
from Pisa in Elis: Serv. ud Aen. 10. 179; Dion. Hal. 1. 
20). Although presumably important earlier, it is first 
mentioned m 225 n.c. when the Romans used its harbour 
(Polyb. 2. 16 f. ; Livy 21. 39). Pisne served as a frontier 
fortress for Rome against the Ligurians and in 180 
offered territory for a Latin colony (Livy 33. 43, etc. ; 40. 
43). Apparently this colony never materialized, although 
in 177 neighbouring Luna (q.v.) received a citizen colony. 
Later Pisae became a prosperous Augustan coloma but, 
despite its importance, is seldom mentioned (Stiabo 5. 
222; Dessau, 1 LS 139 f.). 

N. Toscanelli, Pisa nc/l’antichitd, 3 vols. (1933-4); L. Danti, Menu 
Accad. Pont . 6, luic. 4 (1943), 63 If. K. T. S. 

PISIDIA. A mountainous region of Asia Minor, be- 
tween Pamphylia and Phrygia. As it lay off the mam 
routes, its wild and warlike inhabitants were able to main- 
tain their independence of the Lydians and Persians. 
They submitted to Alexander, but were never effectively 
controlled by any of the Hellenistic kings. Civilization 
came late to Pisidia; Selge and Etenna struck silver coins 
in the fourth century, but otherwise no coinage is known 
before the first century B.c. Termessus and Sagalassu9 
too were places of some account in Alexander’s time. 
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Nominally included in the province of Cilicia (q.v.), 
Pisidia was given in 36 B.c. to Amyntas and partially 
pacified by him; finally (c. 6 n.c.?) it was reduced by 
Sulpicius Quirinius (q.v.) and included in the province of 
Galatia. To maintain security Augustus established a 
number of colonics, notably Cremna, Olbasa, and Co- 
mama; and under the pax Romana the country at last 
attained a fair degree of civilized prosperity. Of the Pisi- 
dian language, mentioned by Strabo (1 3. 631) as spoken at 
Cibyra, there are some scanty epigraphical traces. 

Jones, Cities E Horn. Pros '. , ch. 5; Manic, Horn Hole Asia Min., 
dm 12, ig, (J. E. Hean in Anatolian Studies 1959, iglio; Ii. I.evick, 
Raman Colonies in S. Asia Minor (19(17). C. E. H. 

PISISTRATUS ( 77ttoioTpfiro?) , tyrant of Athens, 
claimed descent from the Nclcids of Pylos and Pisistratus, 
archon 66g/8 n.c. His mother was related to Solon. As 
polemarch (r. 565) he distinguished himself in war 
against Megara. During a period of faction he led a third 
party called Uyperakrioi , Diakrim, or Epaknoi (drawn 
probably from the hi II -country of northern Attica) and 
added to it citizens who had been recently enfranchised 
or recently impoverished, and in 561 made himscll 
tyrant with a bodyguard granted him by the Athenian 
people ( CAIl Plates I. 284). After five years he was 
expelled by a coalition of the Plain and Coast parties, but 
an understanding with the Alcmaeonuls soon led to his 
peaceful restoration. (On the story of his restoration by 
Athena see PW xix. 163.) The new entente soon broke 
down. Pisistratus withdrew to Macedonia and the Mr. 
Pangaeus mining district, where he made money, raised 
mercenaries, and fostered alliances with Thessaly, 
Thebes, Eretria, Naxos, and Argos. In 546 he landed neai 
Marathon, defeated his opponents at Pallcnc, and firmly 
based his tyranny on mercenaries and money derived 
partly from the Strymon district, partly from Attica, 
lie remained in power until he died of sickness in 527. 

Pisistratus retained the forms of the Soloman constitu- 
tion, remaining to the end allable and benevolent. He 
encouraged cultivators of poor land by granting loans 
and aimed at full employment in the countryside : hence 
the district judges instituted by him and his frequent 
journeys about the country. He succeeded in placating 
many of the nobles. lie did not annex or split up their 
family estates of arable land, and only his bitterest 
enemies left Attica. Even with these Pisistratus and his 
sons obtained a temporary reconciliation, as Cimon 
returned from exile, his son Milliadcs was archon in 
524/3, and Cleisthenes the Alcmaconid was archon in 
525/4. During the rule of his sons the reconciliation 
broke down, and the Alcmaeonids at Delphi became the 
leaders of a powerful group of emigres. The revenues 
which enabled him to maintain his position were based 
on a tithe of all produce, which his sons reduced to a 
twentieth, and on taxes 011 trade which increased rapidly. 
Attic black-figured pottery became the foremost fabric 
in the Greek world, and Attic coinage one of its foremost 
currencies. I lis building programme included the Ennca- 
krounus fountain and the temple of Olympian Zeus. 
At the great festivals of the Panathenaea and Dionysia all 
Athenians assembled to celebrate the glory of their city. 

He fired Athens’ ambition by his successful foreign 
policy, occupying Rlmccnlus on the Thermaic Gulf 
and Sigeum in theTroad, maintaining close alliances with 
Naxos and Samos, and purifying Delos as the centre of 
Ionian religion. His long rule weakened the grip of the 
aristocrats upon their followers, encourngcd individualism 
in many circles, and brought the cultural enlightenment 
and financial prosperity in which a movement towards 
democracy became feasible. 

P. N. Urp, Ongin of Tyranny (1922), nz f., 307 f ; F. E. Adcock, 
CQ 1924, 174 1.; F. Jacoby, Atthu (1949), 1S8 f., on the chronological 


problems, N. G. L. Hammond, CQ 1956, 49 f. and G. Sanders 
Nouvdle Clio 1955- 7 , lbl t-J A. And re wen, The Greek Tyrants (1956). 

P. N. U. ; N. G. L.‘ II. 

PISO (1) FRUGI, Lucius Calpurnius {PW q6 ) (cor. 
133 11.C.), the Roman annalist, was tribune in 149, carry- 
ing his Lex de pecumis repetundis (which established a 
quaestia (q.v.) for cases of extortion), consul in 133, and 
censor m 120. His Annales covered from the origins of 
Rome to his own times in at least seven books, the year 
158 in book 7, the latest date 146; antiquarian and 
mythological fragments are also attributed to him. lie 
rationalized the legends and, presumably under Cato’s 
influence, set the ancient virtues against contemporary 
vices. Plain in style, although with lively anecdotes, he 
did not elaborate bis material, and his authority was 
recognized hy Cicero, Vnrro, Livy, Dionysius, and Pliny; 
Gcllius quoted him for Ins archaism. 

Peter, HRIiel. i 1 . clxxxi, 120; W. Soltau, Lotus’ Gcsclnchtswerk 
(i8ij 7), K. Laite, Siiz. Perl in, no. 7, igGo; OgilviL, Comm Lx vv r-5, 
14 ff. A. 11 Mel). 

PISO (2), Gaius Calpurnius (PIV 63), consul in 67 n.c. 
with Glabno (q.v. 3), passed a law against bribery. As an 
enemy of Pompey, he opposed Cornelius (q.v. 1) and 
Gabinius (q.v. 2) nnd prevented Lollius (q.v. 1) lrom 
being elected consul. Assigned both Gauls as consul and 
proconsul, lie impeded Pompey’s recruitment, conquered 
the Allobroges, and repressed trouble in the Transpadana. 
(For this he was later prosecuted by Caesar and success- 
fully defended by Cicero.) In 61 he was asked (by his 
kinsman (4)) to speak first in the Senate, to Cicero’s 
chagrin. He died in the early 50s. Ii II. 

PISO (3), Gnafus Calpurnius {PW 69), suspected of 
complicity in Catiline’s ‘first conspiracy’, was sent to 
Spain as quaestor pro praelore, perhaps during a shortage 
of commanders, on the motion ol Crassus (q.v. 4). 
Crassus no doubt hoped he would counter the entrenched 
influence of Pompey there, but he was killed by adherents 
of Pompey (64 n.c.). E. U. 

PISO (4) FRUGI, Marcus Pupius (PIP 10), born r. 1 1 5 
n.c., a Calpurnius Piso by birth, was in his youth a 
promising orator and older friend of Cicero {Brut. 236, 
240, 310). Marrying the widow of Cinna (q.v. i), he 
became quaestor (83), but soon deserted to Sulla and 
divorced his wife. He tailed to become aedile, but was 
praetor (72 or 71), then governed a Spanish province, 
triumphing in 6y. Giving up oratory (as too strenuous for 
his health), he took up soldiering, served Pompey as a 
legate (67 62), and was rewarded by him with the consul- 
ship of 61. He supported Clodius (q.v. 1) and opposed 
Cicero, who in return prevented his obtaining the pro- 
vince of Syria. He failed to secure the ratification of 
Pompey’s acta and probably died soon after. E D 

PISO (5) CAESONINUS, Lucius Calpurnius {PW 
go), in his youth probably served m Greece and rapidly 
rose to the consulate, which he held m 58 n.c. (with 
Gabinius, q.v. 2) after marrying his daughter to Caesar 
{cos. 59). He refused to support Cicero against Clodius 
(q.v. j), and as a reward was given the province of Mace- 
donia by a law of Clodius. His administration there (57- 
55) was attacked by Cicero in two speeches {De prov. eons. 
and, after his return, In Pisonem). lie was censor (50) and 
remained neutral in the Civil War, which he did his best 
to prevent. After Caesar’s death he again tried to prevent 
civil war (against Antonius, 4), but died soon after. 

An Epicurean and friend of Philodemua (q.v.), he was 
open to conventional attack as a voluptuary ; but he was 
(at least) no worse than many of his contemporaries, and 
his political influence was on the side of peace. He was 
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perhaps the owner of a villa in Herculaneum, where 
Epicurean papyri were discovered in the eighteenth 
century. 

Cic. Pis., ed. R. G. M. Niabct (igfu); Syme, Rom. Rev., nee index. 

E. 13 . 

PISO (6), Lucius Calpurnius (PH 7 99) (cm. 15 u.c.), 
was called 'the pontifex ’ to distinguish him from the augur 
(8). Horn in 48, son of (5) Piso inherited a prudent 
nature and philhellenic tastes: he was the patron of the 
poet Antipatcr ot Thessulomca. According to Porphyrio 
on Horace, Ars P, 1, that poem was dedicated to the sons 
of this Piso. The cognomen 1 Frugi’ otten attached to this 
Piso derives from two errors in the ancient evidence ; and, 
as concerns the Ars Pori tea, it is not possible to verify 
two sons (cf. JRS 1060, 20). Attested in Pamphvlia in 
13 n.r. (Dio 54. 34. 6), presumably as consular legate of 
the province of Gnlatia, he was summoned to Thrace to 
put down a serious insurrection, which task look three 
years and earned him the omamenta trium phaha (Dio 54. 
34. 6 ff. ; Veil. Pat. 2. q 8). Soon after this he may have 
been appointed proconsul of Asia (cl. Atith. Pal. 10. 
25. if.). Piso died in a.d. 32, after having been prae- 
Ji'clus urbi tor twenty years (Tac. Ann. 0 . 11, if correct), 
lie had enioyed the unbroken confidence of Tiberius; 
and his notonous convivial habits impaired neither his 
efficiency nor his reliability (Sen. Ep. 83. 14). 

SyniL-, Rom. Her ., sre index; JRS 1060, 1?, li. R. S. 

PISO (7), Gnaeus Calpurnius (PW 70) (cos. 7 u.c.), who 
inherited from his father (cos. suff. 23 B.c.) a republican 
independence ot temper, was appointed governor of 
Svna inA.D. 17, lor the avowed purpose of lending counsel 
and assistance to Germanicus Caesai when he journeyed 
to the East. His previous experience had lain m other 
lands: proconsul ot Africa and legate ot Hispnnia Tarra- 
conensis. After reciprocal bickering and open quarrel, 
(jermanicus broke offh is ‘amintia’ with Piso. Germanicus’ 
death ( 1 c>) was attributed by his tnends to magical devices 
or poisoning by Piso and his wile Plancina. Returning 
to Rome, Piso was prosecuted in the Senate, hut took 
his own life belore the trial was terminated, protesting 
his innocence and his loyalty to Tiberius. K. S. 

PISO (8), Lucius Calpurnius (PW 74), younger brother 
of (7), and known as augur to distinguish him from (6), was 
consul in t li.C. and proconsul of Asia. Dike his lather 
and hrorher a strong-minded man (Tac. Arm. 4. 21), 
in a.u. 16 he spoke out openly in the Senate against 
the corruption ot public life, and brought a suit against 
Ijigulania, a favourite of Livia’s; in 20 he defended his 
brother. I Ic was accused of maieslas in 24, but died before 
trial. 

R. Svmc, JRS 1056, 17 ff. T. J. C. 

PISO (g), Gaius Calpurnius (PW 65), the figurehead of 
The great conspiracy against Nero(q.v. §7) in A.n. 65, had 
been exiled by Gaius, who compelled Ins wife Li via 
Orcstilla to leave her husband in favour of himself and 
then accused the pair of adultery (probably A.D. 40). 
Under Claudius Piso became consul suff vetvs, but he 
showed 110 real ambition. He lived in magnificent style 
and was one of the most popular figures in Rome, with 
his chnmiing manners and oratorical gifts, which he put 
at the service of rich and poor alike. Already in 62 he was 
suspect to Nero's advisers (Tac. Ann. 14. 65), hut in the 
actual conspiracy he proved a futile leader and after its 
betrayal had no thought for any action other than suicide. 

His precise relationship to other members of his 
family is unknown, but his son Calpumius Galerinnus, 
who was executed in 70, is described as cousin as well as 
son-in-law of L. Piso (10) (Tac. Hist. 4. 49). 

It. b. J.; G. E. V. C. 


PISO (10), Lucius Calpurnius (PIP 79), grandson of 
Piso (7) and son of L. Piso, cos. a.u. 27 (Pliny, Epp. 3. 7. 
12), was consul in A.n. 57 with Nero. In 62 he was made 
member of an important financial commission ; in 69 he 
was proconsul of Africa. Suspected in 70 of aspiring to 
the throne, he was murdered by Valerius (q.v. 10) Kcstus, 
who was in touch with Mucianus (q.v.) in Rome. 

G.E F. C. 

PISO (it) LICINIANUS, Lucius Calpurnius (PIP 
100), was adopted by the Emperor Galba (q.v. 1) on 
10 January 69 and killed with him in the Forum five days 
later. Born in A.n. 38, he was son to M. Crassus Frugi 
(cos. A.D. 27), and to Scriboma, daughter of L. Scribonius 
Libo (cos. a.d. 16) and great-granddaughter of Sextus 
Pompeius : his sister married L. Piso (q.v, 10), the son of 
her father’s consular colleague. ’Phis illustrious family 
had already met disasters under the later Julio-Claudians. 
Piso’s eldest brother, Pompeius Magnus, was married to 
Claudius’ daughter Antonia, hut was executed along with 
both his parents in A.n. 46; a second brother, M. Crassus 
(ro\. 64), was forced to suicide during Nero’s lvist years; 
and Piso himself had been in exile for some time when 
Galba tecallcd him in 68. He was perhaps connected with 
a doctrinaire group in the Senate, and as such w r as 
backed for the adoption by Laco the praetorian prefect; 
but his critics found his personality forbidding, and he 
was totally unacceptable to the soldiers in the guard. His 
wife, daughter of Q. Veranius (ro.\. 49), survived him for 
many years (Pliny, Epp. li. 20). 

Tac. Hitt. 1, esp. 14 anil 48. The stenuiui *n PHV 1 in pnri cor- 
rected by H. Svmc, JUS jybo, 12 it. G. E F. C. 

PISO (12), Cai puknius (PIP 59). a contemporary of the 
Younger Plmy(/£p. 5. 17), chose a Greek title KaTaorcfnafim 
for his elegiac poem on Constellations. His identification 
hy Mommsen with the consul of a.u. 111 C. Calpurnius 
Piso (perhaps a grandson of no. 9 above) is possible. 

PITS, CULT. Apart from a mundus (q.v.), pits were 
dug in ritual for two principal reasons, (a) In rites of 
invocation of the dead, and in their tendance generally, 
liquid offerings were often poured into a pit, jSuflprK, 
apparently by way of ge;ting them underground into 
their realm; c.g. Od. 11. 517; Lucian, Charon , 22. ( b ) 
Consecrated objects, when worn out or useless (e.g. 
broken ornaments, bones und ashes of sacrifice, etc.), 
being still sacred, were often buried in a pit (Lat. fauissa ) 
in the temple precincts. H. J. R. 

PITTACUS of Mytilene (r. 650-570 r.c.), statesman 
and sage. He commanded in the war against Athens for 
Sigeum, on which Penander of Corinth later arbitrated; 
helped to overthrow the tyrant Melanchrus, and after 
further party struggles in Mytilene was elected aesy- 
mnetes (q.v.) for ten years. He died ten years after laying 
down office. His best remembered law doubled the 
penalty for all offences ll committed under the influence 
of drink. A moderate democratic reformer like his con- 
temporary Solon, Pittacus was violently attacked by Ins 
younger fellow citizen Alcaeus, whose family had helped 
to overthrow tyranny but wished to restore the old 
aristocracy. 

Strabo 13. 6i7;Diojf. l.aert. 1.4; Suda , s.v. 'Pittmans’; PI. r>t. 
26 f T. ; Plut. Cunv. rept. sup. (J. M. Uovvru, Greek Lyric Poetry* (1061 ), 
ch. 4. P. N. 0 . 

PLACENTIA, a north Italian town near the confluence 
of Trebia nnd Padus (q.v.), modern Piacenza. Placentia is 
first mentioned ns a Latin colony successfully established 
despite Boinn opposition (218 n.c.). Military mention of 
Placentia is frequent: it harboured Romans after the 
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Trebia battle, resisted Hasdmhal, survived Gallic and 
Ligurian devastations (200-190), and witnessed Civil 
War battles and Aurelian’s Marcornannic defeat (Polyb. 
3. 40. 66; Livy 27. 39. 43; 31. 10. 21 ; 34. 22. 56; 37. 46 f.; 
App. llann. 7; BCiv. 1. 92; Suet. Otho q; S.II.A. Auref. 
21). Otherwise, although always a prosperous municipium 
or colonia on the Via Aemilia, it is seldom mentioned 
(Cic. ap. Asc. 3 Cl.; Tac. Hist. 2. 19). E. T. s. 

PLACIDIA, Galla, daughter of Theodosius I, was 
born c. a.d. 390. Captured by the Visigoths in Rome in 
410, she married a Visigothic chieftain called Athaulf. 
After Athaulf’s death she was restored to the Romans 
(416), and in 417 married Constantius, who later reigned 
as Constantius III. Her son by this marriage became 
Valentinian 111 . She adorned Ravenna (q.v.) and died at 
Rome in 450. E. A. T. 

PLACIDUS ( i), grammarian of fifth or sixth century 
a.d. The glossary extant (in several versions) under his 
name is a compilation from two separate works, one of 
which (now called Pseudo-Placidus) was based on 
marginal notes in copies of republican poets. The ed. of 
J. W. Pirie and W r . M. Lindsay ( Glnssana Lat. iv. 12-70) 
supersedes that of G. Goetz ( Corp . Gloss. Lat.. v. 3-158). 

Schanz-Hoaiua, § 1120. J. F. M. 

PLACIDUS (2), Lactantius (6th c. a.d.?), a gram- 
marian under whose name is extant a collection of scholia 
on the Thebais of Statius (ed. R. Jahnke, 1898). He is 
not identical with the glossographcr (1). 

Schanz-UoNiiis, $ 40K. J. F. M. 

PLAGIARISM. The charge of plagiarism was freely 
bandied about by Greek authors. Aristophanes accused 
Eupolis of ‘vilely turning his Knights insidc-out in the 
Maricas ’ (Nub. 553-4) and other comic poets of stealing 
his ‘images’ (ibid. 559), and Phrymchus Comicus was 
similarly accused (Scholl. Ar. Av. 750, Ran. 13). Isocrates 
said that some of his rivals made a living out of copying 
his writings (12. 16, cf. 5. 94). Among philosophers, 
Democritus is reputed (Eavormus ap. Ding. Laert. 9. 34) 
to have charged Anaxagoras with ‘filching’ (v^jifiTjatiai) 
astronomical theories from someone else. Plato was said 
to have taken the idea of the Republic from Protagoras 
(Diog. Laert. 3. 37), and Epicurus to have plagiarized 
from his teacher Nausiphanes (id. 10. 7 and 14). Hera- 
clidcs accused Apollonius of Purge of appropriating 
Archimedes* unpublished work on conic sections. 

Investigation of plagiarism formed a part of Alexan- 
drian scholarship. Aristophanes of Ryzantium wrote 
TJafidX\ri\oi Mtvdvhpov re xai d<fi’ cue uftee cVAoytu. 
Such studies enjoyed a great vogue in the first century 
A.D. Mimesis, conscious imitation of good models, was 
recommended by the Atheists of that period to the 
aspiring writer, who was urged to say to himself, ‘How 
would Homer, Plato, Demosthenes, or Thucydides have 
expressed this ?' (ILongin.] Subl. 14). Such imitation may 
lead to direct plagiarism, and Longinus (ibid. 13) is careful 
to distinguish between /1947/ois and kAo7tt}. How freely 
plagiarism was discussed in the first century a.d. is 
shown by the list of authors who wrote, mainly in that 
century, fltpl tcXonijs, preserved by Porphyry (ap. Euseb. 
Rraep. Evang. 10. 3. 12). 

So much Greek literature has been lost that it is 
seldom possible to say whether the charge is strictly 
maintainable in a particular case. But it must be remem- 
bered that the Greeks laid less stress than we do on 
originality of material. Originality of style was what 
muttered in their eyes. Further, in so far as historical 
works are concerned, writers were unwilling to break 
the flow of their style by constant references to author- 


ities, until the conscientious Aristotle set the precedent, 
followed by Alexandrian writers, for extensive docu- 
mentation. Herodotus often uses Hecataeus, but never 
names him except to disagree. Ephorus uses Herodotus, 
Plutarch (in his life of Coriolunus) Dionysius of Hali- 
carnassus, without mentioning their sources. But the 
absence of an acknowledgement is not, of itself, sufficient 
ground for a charge of plagiarism. The concept of 
plagiarism, as opposed to originality or imitation, has 
little relevance to Latin literature. 

E. Stcmplingcr, Das Plagiat in dcr griechtschen Literatur (ryi 2V 

J. D. IJ. 

PLANCINA, Munatia, was in Syria with her husband, 
Cn. Calpurnius Piso (q.v. 7), governor of the province, 
when Germanicus and Agrippina were in the East 
(a.d. 18-19). By temperament no less domineering than 
Agrippina, she was, moreover, a friend of Livia. It was 
inevitable, therefore, that she should quarrel with Agrip- 
pina, and when Germanicus died in 19 Agrippina accused 
her of murder. Liviu's intercession saved her life when 
Piso was condemned in 20. Accused again in 33, she 
committed suicide. j. P. n. 

PLANCIUS (PW 4), Gnaeus, eques from Atina, prot<$g£ 
of the Sentii Saturnim (cf. Saturninus, q.v. 2) of that 
town, served in Africa, Crete, and (as trib. mil.) in Mace- 
donia. As quaestor in 58 n.c. (under a Saturninus) he 
visited Cicero in his exile. He was tribune (56) and aedile 
(55 ?). His election to this office led to a prosecution for 
ambitus by Juventius (q.v.), against which Hortensius 
(q.v. 2) and Cicero successfully defended him. He fought 
for Pompey in the Civil War. 

Cic, Plane. F,. P. 

PLANCUS ( i), Lucius Munatius (F*1F 30), of senatorial 
family, served under Caesar in the Gallic and Civil Wars, 
lie was one of the six praefecti urhi of 45 n.C., and sub- 
sequently proconsul of Gallia Coma 4 .* (44/3), where he 
mounted an expedition into Kaetia and founded colonies 
at Lugdunum (q.v.) and Raurica (Augst). After frequent- 
ly protesting to Cicero his loyalty to the Republic, be 
eventually deserted D. Brutus (q.v. 6) and joined Antony 
and Lepidus(latesuinmer43). He procured(or permitted) 
the proscription of his brother L. Plotius Plancus, and 
after triumphing ‘ex Gallia* became consul with Lepidus 
(42) and restored the temple of Saturn. In the Perusmc 
War he commanded an Antonian force, escaping with 
Fulvia (q.v.) to Greece in 40; and governed Asia (40-38 ?) 
and Syna(35) for Antony. Opposing Cleopatra’s intended 
participation in the war against Octavian, he went over to 
him with his nephew M. Titius (q.v. 2) in 32. In 27 he 
proposed the name Augustus for Octavian; and was 
censor in 22. lie was buried in a monumental tomb at 
Caieta (see ILS 886) and left a son Lucius (ros. A.D. 13) 
and a daughter Plancina (q.v.). 

Cic. Letters (csp. Fam. 10. 1-24); 'Tyrrell nnd Purser, Correspon- 
dence aj Cicero vi J (iQii), Ixxvi ff, Syme, Rom. Rev., nee indrx, (_1. 
Wnlscr, Der Drttfxvechsel des L Murutttus I*Iht\cus nut (Ju ero ( l y?7) . 
P. Pcrrochur, Rev. £1 Lat. 1957, *7 2 fh; R- Fellmann, Das Grab des 
L. Munatius J Caucus bet Gaeta (1957); OHF* 446 t . ; Plulner-Aslibv, 
4t)j fl. G. W.K..T.J.C. 

PLANCUS (2) BURSA, Titus Munatius (PW 32), 
brother of (1), was tribune in 52. He helped Pompey to 
delay the appointment of an interrex , was prominent in 
the disorders which followed the murder of Clodius, and 
worked hard for Milo’s condemnation. On quitting office 
he was accused hy Cicero de vi and, despite Pompey 's 
support, condemned. Caesar provided for him in exile, 
and restored him in 49, but he held no further office. In 
43 he fought for Antony in the war of Mutina and was 
driven out of Pollcntia by Aquila (q.v. 1). 

ORF J 447 ff. 


T. J. C. 
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PLANTA, Pompeius ( PW 103), in A.n. 69 fought in the 
war between Otho and Vitellius. He was procurator of 
Lycia (e. 75 or 76), an amicus of Trajan, and Prefect of 
Egypt (98-100). He wrote an account of the civil war, 
which Tacitus may have used for his Histories. 

Peicr, HRRcl. ii. 116. Pflaum, Lts Carrxhts procurat. (iqGcO, 140 f. 

PLANTS, SACRED. Plants arc associated with many 
deities, the reason being sometimes quite clear. Thus, 
corn is sacred to Demeter and Ceres alike, it being their 
province (mythologically the gift of the former; of the 
latter we have no legends). Similarly, vines belong to 
Dionysus (q.v.), since he is among other things a wine- 
god. In other instances we may reasonably conjecture 
that the plant is associated with the deity because used 
for some medical or magical purpose which falls within 
his or her province. Thus, wormwood is called Artemis’ 
herb ( artemisin ), hence in some sense sacred to her; but 
she is a woman’s goddess, and the herb was used to cure 
some diseases of women (Pliny, 11 N 25. 73), apparently 
those arising out of childbirth or pregnancy, for it is 
especially Artemis Eilcithyia whom Pliny mentions in 
this connexion. Laurel had a reputation for purging 
from other than bodily ills (Fcstus, 104. 23 Lindsay); 
hence it is natural enough that Apollo, the divine specialist 
in purification, should be its patron. It should not, 
however, be assumed without further examination that 
the medical or magical use of the plant comes first and 
the association with the god is secondary, for the reverse 
may be true. Often the reason for the association is 
quite unknown and the ancients invented fantastic ex- 
planations; thus, no one can tell why the wreaths in 
Bntomartis’ festival must be of pine or mastic, and why 
myrtle (Aphrodite’s especial plant) must not be used 
(Callim. Diun. 200 f.). 

Cl J. I. Miller, The Spue Trade of the Roman Empire (iQfig). 

H. J. R. 

PLATAEA, a city in southern Boeotia between Cithaeron 
.and the river Asopos, appealed for and received Athenian 
protection when threatened by Thebes about 51Q n.C. 
Plataeans joined the Athenian army at Marathon and 
even Athens' fleet in 480, when the town, like Athens, 
was sacked. Near it in 479 was won the great victory over 
Mardomus (q.v.). In 431, after an attack by Thebes, 
Athens evacuated civilians; the garrison, after a brave 
defence (429-427) was starved out by the Peloponnesians 
and its members put to death, exeept those who had 
escaped in a daring sortie. Athens granted isopolity to 
its people until their restoration by Sparta in 386. 
Destroyed again by Thebes in 373 and restored by the 
Macedonians, Plutaea survived in Roman times, when 
Plutarch describes the Persian War memorial festival, 
the Eleuthena, ns still celebrated ( Aristides 21). 

licit 6 10H; 8 i, 41, 50; g. 25-85 , Thuc. 2. 2—6, 71-8.3 20-4, 
5^— fiH , Isul. Rlaiaetcus] DmcL Sir 15 4*1; Paun 9 1. W. K. Pritchett, 
.Studies w Ancient Greek 1 opography (1965), 1 103 if. A. H. H. 

PLATO (IT Aaron/) (1) (r. 429-347 B.c.), son of Ariston 
and Penctione, both Athenians of distinguished lineage. 
IIis writings show the enormous influence that Socrates 
had upon him both by his life and by his death. He 
relates in his Seventh Letter that the spectacle of contem- 
porary politics, during the ascendancy of his own 
associates as well as under the democracy, gradually 
weakened his original intention to become a statesman 
and drove him to the paradox that there was no hope 
for cities until philosophers became rulers or rulers 
philosophers. After the execution of Socrates in 399 he 
retired for a time to Megara with other Socratics. In the 
next twelve years he perhaps travelled to many places, 
including Egypt. At any rate he visited Italy and Sicily 


in 387, where he met Dionysius I and initiated lifelong 
friendships with Dion of Syracuse and the Pythagorean 
Archytas of Tarentum. On his return he was perhaps 
captured and ransomed at Aegina. It was probably only 
a few months later that he began forrnnl and continuous 
teaching at a place near the grove of A cade mu s about a 
mile outside the wall of Athens (see academy). This was 
his chief occupation almost without interruption for the 
remaining forty years of his life; but he made two more 
visits to Syracuse. Dionysius 1 died in 367; and Dion 
thereupon summoned Plato to try to realize the philo- 
sopher-king in the person of Dionysius II, and also to 
strengthen Dion’s declining influence at court. Plato 
felt bound to try; but the new ruler’s suspicion of Dion 
was soon reinforced by jealousy of his friendship with 
Plato. He banished Dion and sought to retain Plato. 
Some years later Plato was obliged to visit Syracuse for 
the third and last time, because Dionysius had promised 
to ‘do as you wish about Dion* if he came, and to do 
nothing of the sort if he did not. Dionysius not merely 
broke his promise, but practically confiscated Dion’s 
money and kept Plato a prisoner until the influence of 
ArchytaR procured his release. In 357 Dion re-entered 
Syracuse by force and expelled Dionysius. A few years 
later Dion was assassinated by persons who Hcem to have 
had something to do with Plato. The Seventh Letter was 
written to Dion’s party after his death, ostensibly to 
urge moderation and constitutional procedure, but more 
to explain and justify Plato’s own part in the whole 
miserable affair. 

2. His publications, which are all preserved, consist 
of some twenty-five dialogues and the Apology. There 
are also thirteen letters whose genuineness is much 
debated ; but even those who reject them appear to think 
the Seventh reliable in its history. The precise order of 
these works is unknown; but stylomctric and other 
inferences permit a rough division into three periods, of 
which the early certainly includes Apology , Laches , 
CharmuJes, Euthyphro, Crito , Htppias Minor , the middle 
certainly includes Phaedo , Symposium , Republic , and the 
late certainly includes Sophist , Statesman, Philebus, 
Ttmaeus, Laws. (For Plato’s poetry see elegiac poltry, 

CREEK.) 

3. The early dialogues aim primarily at portraying 
a character. Plato’s Socrates is ugly in body but magnetic 
in mind ; convivial and erotic, yet Spartan in habits and 
of enormous physical endurance. The most striking 
thing about him is his conversation, to which he devotes 
his whole life. At first appearing absurdly simple and 
homely, it soon becomes intensely impressive. Its main 
tone is great moral earnestness, often paradoxically 
strict; but this is seasoned with paradoxes of another 
sort (as that pleasure is the only good in Protagoras) and 
with an apparently mischievous treatment of his inter- 
locutor. The main doctrine to which he tends is that 
virtue is knowledge. He usually does not specify what 
it is knowledge of, but on the whole seems to mean: of 
the individual’s happiness or good, lienee, since real 
knowledge is supremely effective in practice, no one 
willingly does wrong; and so-called incontinence is 
ignorance. Hence, also, virtue should be teachable; and 
Socrates wonders why great statesmen have not taught 
it to their sons. Hence, lastly, Socrates holds it his duty 
to shatter the false conceit of knowledge wherever it 
occurs. He asks questions to which there is only one 
answer ; and when these admissions are put together they 
entail the contradictory of the answerer’s original asser- 
tion. He explains in Plato’s Apology that this bewildering 
elenchus is an essential preliminary to the acquisition of 
real knowledge and virtue; but neither there nor else- 
where does he justify his sly and mischievous manner of 
conducting it. The search for knowledge appears to him 
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mostly as n question in the form: ‘What is A'?’ When 
offered examples he says he wants ‘not many As but 
the one A", ‘A itself', the ‘form* or ‘idea* or ‘essence*. 
He regards this question as prior to all others, and even 
as answerable apnrt from any examples of A. Yet he 
cannot himself produce any answer, and all those prof- 
fered by others are dissolved by his elcnchus. The 
typical form of an early Platonic work is therefore a 
dialogue which raises the question ‘What is so and so ?’, 
refutes all suggested answers, and ends in ignorance. 

4. The typical work of the middle pehiod is a narra- 
tion of an earlier conversation, and Plato makes magni- 
ficent use of the opportunity to describe the external 
scene. The elcnchus now yields to a blaze of positive 
doctrine; and the combination of artistic and philo- 
sophic excellence thus achieved makes the Republic 
a very great book. Instead of pursuing some particular 
‘form*, Socrates is now represented as concerned about 
the nature of a ‘form’ as such, about the whole collection 
of ‘forms’ as such, and about the consequences of the 
hypothesis that there are such entities. 'We arc accus- 
tomed to posit some one form concerning each set of 
things to which we apply the same name’, Rcsp. 506 a. 
This form is the very thing itself meant by the name. 
Being invisible, it is grasped by thought and not by 
sense. It is absolutely and perfectly what it is, indepen- 
dent of all else, changeless, divine. The ‘forms’ constitute 
a second class of existences, more real than the changing 
enimuls and things around us. The ‘form’ of the Good 
has a unique status among them, being ‘even beyond 
essence’ ; it has some of the characteristics the Christian 
ascribes to God, but Plato distinguishes it from God and 
regards all the ‘forms’ as quite independent of Him. lie 
leaves the relations between ‘forms’ and things somewhat 
vague; but the ‘forms’ are certainly causes of things, 
both in that each ‘form’ causes the things named after it 
and, apparently, in that the ‘form’ of the Good helps to 
cause all things. The relation of a ‘form’ to its namesake 
is represented as that of the original to the copy, but also 
as that of what is shared in to what shares; and Plato 
apparently thought the two accounts compatible. Modem 
interpretations of these ‘forms’ as ‘concepts’ or 'hypo- 
theses’ are wholly mistaken; and even the terms ‘sub- 
stances’, ‘univcrsals’, and ‘ideals’ can be applied only 
with careful distinctions and reservations. The ‘forms’ 
were ‘separate’ in that they were independent and self- 
sufficing and not parts or elements of things; but they 
were ‘unseparated’ in that Plato meant his spatial language 
about them to be taken metaphorically, and in that lie 
really believed that things ‘.shared’ in them and could not 
have been what they are if there had been no ‘forms’. 

5. As the ‘forms’ are absolutely distinct from things, 

so our apprehension of them, which is knowledge, is 
absolutely distinct from opinion, which is a faculty set 
over things. There can be no true knowledge of the 
changing. Opinion is changeable, fallible, irrational, and 
the result of persuasion; knowledge is enduring, infall- 
ible, rational, exact, clear. Knowledge comes from teach- 
ing rather than persuasion, but from recollection rather 
than teaching; it is our recollection of the ‘forms’ we 
saw with the mind’s eye before the body imprisoned and 
confused us. The things we see now remind us of the 
‘forms’ they imitate ( Phd.)\ and the love of a beautiful 
person can lead us to the love of wisdom and of the 
‘form’ of beauty itself ( Symp .). In other places Plato 
seems to allow no part at all to sense in the creation of 
knowledge. Knowledge is by nature practical and com- 
manding; for eirumj/u; and are identical. For the 

method by which it advances see dialectic. 

6 . The hypothesis that there are ‘forms’ has among 
its consequences that soul is immortal; and this is elabor- 
ately argued in the Phaedo. Within the human soul 


Plato finds three parts, the natural appetites, the spirit 
or resolution by which we can if we will resist the 
appetites, and the reason that determines when we should 
resist ( Resp . book 4). Virtue is the proper functioning of 
these three. The man is wise if his reason decides rightly, 
brave if his spirit carries out the decision firmly, temper- 
ate and just if the better part rules the worse and each 
confines itself to its own business. Vice is necessarily 
unhappy because it is disorder and anarchy among these 
parts. Analogously, the ideal city will separate from the 
mass a small clas9 of soldiers, living together without 
private property or family, and rendered by their educa- 
tion completely devoted to the protection of the city. 
They will perpetuate themselves mostly by procreation, 
blit occasionally by enlisting a common citizen of superior 
metal. Within this ‘spirit’ of the city a higher education 
in mathematics and dialectic, and a series of examinations, 
will gradually elevate a few philosophic souls to an under- 
standing of the ‘form’ of the good; and this will give 
them the duty though not the desire to rule. Plato’s 
main political principle is that government is a science 
and requires expert knowledge. To this he adds a con- 
stitutional love of neatness and order. Both lead hirn to 
the strongest condemnations of democracy. 

7. With the Parmenides and the Theaetetus Plato’s 
late period approaches. In the latter he explicitly aban- 
dons narrated dialogue as cumbrous (143); in the former 
Socrates is for the first time a subordinate character. 
The Parmenides consists first of an appaicntly extremely 
damaging critique of the ‘forms’, and secondly of a 
sustained piece of abstract and self-contradictory dia- 
lectic. Undoubtedly Burnet and Taylor are mistaken 
in believing that the first part is really directed against 
the existence not of the ‘forms’ but of the sensibles. 
Undoubtedly also the ‘forms’ here attacked ire those of 
Plato’s own middle dialogues. But beyond this all is 
uncertain ; and interpretations of the second part range 
from finding it a parody of some fallacious kind of reason- 
ing to finding it an exposition of supci rational truth. 

8. The Theaetetus, applying the Kocratic question to 

the concept of examines three likely answers 

with great thoroughness and insight. The first, that 
knowing is perceiving, is developed into an elaborate 
relativist theory of perception and knowledge, based on 
Protagorean and lleraclitean notions, before bung 
abandoned because (r) it cannot deal with the undeniable 
difference between the layman and the expert, and (2) 
being or mWu is grasped by ‘the soul herself by herself’ 
and not through the senses. The second, that knowli dge 
is true opinion, is quickly dismissed, but gives occasion 
for a digression on false opinion, in which Plato compares 
the mind to a waxen tablet and to an aviary. 'The third, 
that knowledge is true opinion with Aoyo?, allows him 
to examine the meaning of Aoyo<r, and to consider the 
theory that knowledge is the analysis of compounds 
into their unknowable elements. 

9. The Sophist, where the leader is an unnamed 
Eleatic, is Plato’s most intense study in metaphysics. 
Sophistry entails falsehood, which entails ‘nnt-being’, 
which seems self-contradictory. ‘Being’ is no better; it 
raises difficulties alike for pluralists, monists, materialists, 
and immaterialists ; it is neither rest nor motion, yet 
everything must either rest or move. The solution is 
the doctrine of ‘communication’. -Some things com- 
municate with each other, so that we can sometimes truly 
say ‘ A is B\ Some things do not communicate with 
each other. Some things communicate with everything 
else ; e.g. otherness, for each thing is other than each other 
tiling. Not-being therefore exists and has being as 
otherness; while being itself ‘is not’ myriads of things. 
Using thi9 discovery, Plato finds an explanation for 
falsehood and error. 
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10. Inquiring about the Statesman, Plato reiterates 
that government like medicine is a job for experts, and 
infers that the perfect ruler should be completely irre- 
sponsible to the people and unlettered by any inviolable 
constitution. Law is a second-best, useful only when 
science is lacking. The best constitution is simply the 
rule of the expert; but, failing that, we have, in order of 
diminishing goodness, law-abiding monarchy and aristo- 
cracy and democracy, and then lawless democracy and 
oligarchy and tyranny. In this dialogue, und in Phaedrus , 
Sophist, Philebus, much space goes to the method of 
bcaipcais and m>vayu)yij. AucLpems is occasionally 
analysis into elements ( Phdr . 270-1), but oftener distinc- 
tion, and especially the ‘carving’ of a ‘form’ into com- 
ponent ‘forms’, which seems to be an ancestor of 
Aristotle’s ‘genus and species’. By repeated carving 
until wc reach an ‘atomic form’, Plato expects to reach 
a definition for any ‘form’, and also, apparently, to 
‘demonstrate’ its truth. By ovimycoy-q he understands 
‘seeing the one in the many’, which probably includes 
both our ‘universal in the particulars’ and our ‘genus 
in the species’ ( Phlb . 16-18). 

11. The Philebus , weighing the claims of pleasure and 
knowledge to be the good, and undertaking a close 
analysis of the former, rejects both, but sets knowledge 
nearer to that unity of ‘beauty and symmetry and truth’ 
winch makes a thing good. It is hard to say whether 
Plato considered this a termination of the Republic's 
quest tor the ‘form’ of the good. 

12. The Timacus, devoted to natural science, describes 
how the creator made the world a single spherical living 
thing, having both soul and body, modelled upon ‘the 
living creature that truly is’, peopled with gods visible 
anci invisible and with men. Tradition declares that 
this creator is only a mythical device for exhibiting the 
rationality inhering m the world, winch has always 
existed and always will. Plato goes on to exhibit the 
complementary element, necessity. Besides the world and 
its model there is a third thing, the receptacle in which 
the copy becomes. The tour elements can be analysed 
into the regular solids. The dialogue then deals at length 
with man, his various perceptions, the irrational part of 
his soul, his body, Ins diseases, and his health. This 
study, being diicctcd towards things and not ‘forms’, 
cannot achieve infallible or even perfectly consistent 
results (21) c); but it will be as good as possible if we lake 
care always to pursue both kinds of cause, reason and 
necessity (48 a). 

13. The Laws, Plato’s longest and perhaps last dia- 
logue, takes up again the question ot the best constitu- 
tion for a city. Though reaffirming the Republic's doctrine 
that the ideal is perlcct unity achieved through com- 
munism (730), Plato now writes in a different temper and 
plans a different city. Extremes are bad, whether of 
despotism or of freedom; so let us have a mixed con- 
stitution. The citizens shall be 5,040 persons, each sup- 
porting his family hy the cultivation of two inalienable 
parcels of land. Trading and teaching shall be practised 
exclusively by resident foreigners. There shall be an 
‘Assembly* and ‘Council’. A long panel of officers 
culminates in the thirty-seven ‘Inwguards’, for whom 
Pluto gradually accumulates a multifarious set of duties; 
their authority, constitutional from the beginning, is 
luither limited in the last book by the institution of 
‘Examiners’ and of a ‘Nocturnal Council’ to revise the 
laws. Contrary to the Republic and the Statesman , this 
work values law very highly, institutes ‘preambles’ to the 
laws by which the legislator adds persuasion to command, 
and is chiefly remarkable for its immense wealth of 
detailed enactments, regulnting every part of public and 
private life. Furthermore, dialectic and philosophy, 
which the Republic emphasized as the coping-stones of 
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the constitution here yield almost entirely to religion. 
The reality of the divine can be proved both from the soul 
and from the stars, which are gods. Plato infers thnt 
everyone should be taught astronomy, and that atheists 
should be converted or killed. 

14. Aristotle in Ins Metaphysics attributes to Plato 
doctrines not stated in the dialogues, especially that (1) 
there is a class of entities intermediate between ‘forms’ 
and things, immutable like ‘forms’ but plural like things, 
and these are what mathematics studies; (2) the. ‘forms’ 
are numbers, composed of ‘massociable’ units; (3) these 
number-forms are not ultimate, but result from the 
action ot ‘the One’ upon ‘the indefinite Dyad of the Great 
and Small* ; thus produced, they in turn act upon this 
Dyad to produce the world of changing things. This re- 
port of Aristotle’s cannot be wholly mistaken or fictitious ; 
and something of these doctrines was probably delivered 
m Plato’s famous lecture on the Good, for the Good and 
the One were apparently identical. Plato’s view on the 
inefficiency of writing {Phdr. and Letter 7) is sufficient 
explanation of their not being found in the dialogues. 

15. Burnet's edition of the Phuedo (rgn) urged that 

Plato must have meant this dialogue to be essentially a 
true account of what was said on Socrates’ last day. It 
would follow that Socrates had studied physics in his 
youth, that he believed in immortality and the ‘forms’, 
and that Plato was not the inventor of the 'forms’. Burnet 
and Taylor subsequently developed this theory into the 
general principle that Plato aimed at historical accuracy, 
ascribed to famous persons only the sort of view they 
had really held, and expressed himself only through such 
characters as the ‘ICleatic stranger’. The extreme conse- 
quence, that the Timacus is a minute reconstruction of 
the state of science several decades earlier, is brilliantly 
drawn in Taylor’s commentary; and it constitutes an 
adequate disproof of Burnet’s hypothesis hy reduction to 
impossibility. U. U. 

16. Plato’s style possesses infinite variety. lie can 
write easy, graceful, charming narrative, lit up with 
flashes ot humour (openings of Protagoias and Republic , 
Symp. 2 1 7 n-2 1 c) or infused with the noblest pathos (end 
of Phaedo). In another vein he is capable of the gorgeous 
pageantry of the Phaedrus myth (245 c ffi), the passionate 
religious fervour of the address to the young atheist {Leg. 
904 e— 6 c), and the solemnity of the last paragraph of the 
Republic. Once or twice he recalls the statuesque grandeur 
of the pre-Socratics {Phdr. 245 c-e, Resp. 617 d-e), per- 
haps the only literary influence definitely traceable in him. 

Ilia language has a lavish fullness, sometimes amount- 
ing to redundancy. In structure he ranges from the 
simplest A efts - eipufLevrj {Resp. 328 b-c) to very long 
periods, often straggling and anacoluthic {Resp. 488 a-c), 
hut sometimes even more powerful than those of Demo- 
sthenes, though quite different from them {Criti. 120 b-c 
and the tremendous period at Leg. 865 d-e). He fully 
appreciated the potentialities of a very short clause, 
closing a period or immediately following it {Leg. 727 c 
PAanrci yap : Phdr. 23H c cpuis ckAt'iOt]). His language, as 
the ancient critics noted, is often deeply tinged with 
poetry. It is packed with metaphors (sometimes dead 
metaphors revived), especially from music. He will go 
hack to a metaphor when one thinks he has done with it. 
Much of the Sophist is cast in the form of an extensive 
metaphor, the elusive Sophist, so hard to define, being 
represented as a hunted animal eluding chase. In his 
later years Plato’s style shows traces of mannerism — a 
trick of interlacing the order of words, and some affecta- 
tions of assonance {Leg. 657 d -qpiv -finds, c f. 659 c ;Jigura 
etymologiae. Leg. 868 c), including the pun, which fasci- 
nated Plato, though he laughed at it in others. But all 
in all, from the earliest works to the latest, no other author 
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reveals as Plato does the power, the beauty, and the 
flexibility of Greek prose. 

Dion. Hal. Comp. 18, Pomp, passim: [Lonmin] Subl. 12-13, 32- 
For an admirable cJibcusnioii of FVb style and ancient cnticinmis of it 
see Nordun, Am. Kunstpr. 1. 104 11 . J. D. D. 

The following works, arranged in a probable chrono- 
logical order, may be confidently accepted as genuine: 
Hippias Minor \ Laches ; Charmides\ lon\ Protagoras ; 
Euthyphro , Apology , Crito (comm. J. Burnet, 1924); 
Gorgias (comm. E. R. Dodds, 1959); Meno (comm. 
R. 8. Bluck, 1961); Lysis ; Menexenus (c. 386); Euthy- 
denius; Gratylus\ Symposium (c. 384); Phaedo (comm. 
J. Burnet, 1911, R. 8. Bluck, 1955, R. Ilackforth, 1955); 
Republic (comm. J. Adam, 1902, etc.; tr. A. D. Lindsay, 
1908, etc.); Parmenides ( c . 370, tr. A. E. Taylor, 1934, 
F. M. Cornford, 1939); Theactetu v (r. 368, comm. L. 
Campbell, 2nd ed. 1883, F. M. Cornford, 1935); 
Phaedrus (comm. W. H. Thompson, 1868); Sophist (360 
or later) and Statesman (comm. L. Campbell, 1867); 
Phtlebus (comm. R. G. Bury, 1897); Ttmaeus (A. E. 
Taylor comm. 1928, tr. 1929; E. M. Cornford, 1937); 
Critias ; Laws (comm. E. B. England, 1921; tr. A. E. 
Taylor, 1934; a * so G. R. Morrow, Plato's Cretan 
City, i960). 

The following are doubtfully genuine: Hippias Major 
(comm. D. Tarrant, 1928); Chtopho\ Epinomis { comm. 
F. Novotny, i960); Letters (comm. F. Novotny, 1930; 
tr. L. A. Post, 1925, G. R. Moirow, 1962). 

The following may be confidently rejected as spurious : 
Letter 1; Alcibiades 1 and 2; Hipparchus ; Amatores ; 
Theages ; Minos ; De Justo; De Virtute\ Demodocus ; 
Sisyphus ; Eryxias ; Axunhus\ Definitions. 

For various aspects of Plato’s doctrine and writings, 
see also academy, aitfr-ljfe, anatomy and physiology, 

ASTRONOMY, LITERARY CRITICISM IN ANTIQUITY, §§ I -3 
MATHEMATICS, MUSIC. 

L.IFF. 1 * 1 . Letter 7; Dinp. Laert bl< 3 G. C. Field, Plato and 
Hts Cunlempoiattes (1930), ami tbc guivral studies below. 

Trxi. O.C.T. (Hui net). 

Srnoi IA. (J F. UeiMiniin, P/atoms Dialogi, vol. vi. 

CoMMl’N rAim.s Slallbaum-Wohlrab (183(1-77); and the special 
commentaries above. 

Thanslai Jons. U. Jowett, 4th ed. revised by D. J. Allan and H. F.. 
Dale (1953), and the special tiunslations above. 

Gfnfhal Studies Cj Grote, Plato and the Other Companions 
id Socrates (1K88), C. Ritter, Platon: Setn I.eben, stine Sihriftni, 
setne Lchren (1910-33), esp. lor stylometryj J. Hurnet, Oretk Philo- 
sophy (1014), 205 351- U. v. Wilnmuwitz-Moellcndorff, Platon 
( 1 Q20) , A K. Taylor, Pluto, The Man and Ihs Work 1 (iy27); 1 *. 
Fnedhtnder, Platon (1028 30) , P. Slwrey What Plato Said (1933), 
esp ioi bibliography, I. 1 V 1 Croinbie, An Examination oj Pluto's 
Doctrines, 2 vols. (1962, iyOi) 

Special Studies. II. Jacltson, 'Plato’s Later Theory of Ideas’, 
in Journ. Phil. 1882-3, i88<?-(i ; H. Robinson, Plato's Earlier Dialectic 1 
(1953), Sir David Aoss>, Plato's Theory of Ideas (1951); Sir Karl 
Popper, The Open Society, vol i. The Spell of Pluto 1 (1957); Harold 
Chcrniss, The Kiddle of the Early Academy (1945), and articles in 
AJPhil. from 1932 on. R. R. 

PLATO (2), Athenian comic poet, won his first victory 
at the City Dionysia r. 410 R.C. (JG li. 2325. 63). He 
produced Hyperbolus at some date during 420-416 B.C., 
Victories after 421 (it referred to Ar. Pax), Cleophon in 
405 and Phaon (probably) in 391. We have thirty titles 
and 270 fragments. Many of the fragments refer to people 
active at various limes between 425 and 390 R.c. and 
known to us from Aristophanes (especially A v.) and from 
historians. The titles show that many of his plays were 
strongly political, and at least one of them, Envoys, 
belongs to the fourth century, since it mentions an 
embassy of Epicrates and Phormisius to Persia (fr. 119). 
Other titles, e.g. Zeus kukov^vos, point to mythological 
burlesque; Sophists ridiculed contemporary artistic (and 
possibly, though not certainly, philosophical) innovations. 
EC G ii. 615 ff.; CAE i. 601 ff. ; EAC i . 4H8 ff. K. J. D. 

PLATONIUS (of uncertain date) wrote a work on Old, 


Middle, and New Comedy, in which he discussed the 
characteristics of individual comic poets. The two extant 
fragments, On the Difference between Comedies and On the 
Difference between Types , are brief but valuable. 

CGF i. 3-6. J. F. L. 

PLATORIUS (PW 2) NEPOS, Aijlus, consul in a.d. 

1 iq and governor of Lower Germany, was legate of 
Britain from July izz(JRS 1922, 65; 1930, 21) until after 
Sept. 124 (C 1 L vii. 1195 = xvi. ,&4 no - 7 °)- He was a 
personal friend of and possible successor to Hadrian 
(S.H.A. Hadr. 4. 2; 15. 2) whom he apparently accom- 
panied to Britain (122), bringing Legio VI Victrix from 
Lower Germany. He built the milccastlcs ( RIB 1634, 
1637-8, 1666, 1935) and forts ( RIB 1340, 1427) of 
Hadrian’s Wall (q.v.). I. A. R. 

PLAUTLANUS, Gaius Fulvius (PW iot) (cos. a.d. 
203), was probably a native of Lcpcis Magna and for 
this reason favoured by his fellow townsman Septnnius 
Severus. lie was appointed Praetorian Prefect in a.d. 

1 97 and came to exercise an almost autocratic power. 
In a.d. 202 his daughter Plautillu married Curacalla and 
in 203 he was consul with Geta. His downfall was due to 
Carncallu, who was disappointed in his marriage and 
induced his father to believe that the prefect was plotting 
his assassination (205). 

See ShVFHns (1). F. Gtohro, Rend. Lmc loOR, 7 ff. 

H. M. D. I*.; R 11. W. 

PLAUTIUS (1) SILVANUS, Marcus, a moderate 
Populans of obscure origin, as tribune in 89 H.C. was 
responsible with C. Papirius Carbo for the Lex Plautia 
Papina which, supplementing the Lex Julia of 90, offered 
the citizenship to insurgents who withdrew straightway 
from the revolt, and to folk not covered by th_* previous 
law, in particular to certain persons who, though attached 
to the mmunpui incorporated in 90 as adscript i, were 
then resident not in their municipality but at Rome or 
elsewhere in hut not outside Italy. Such persons were 
to apply to the praetor urbanus within sixty days. 

Plautius also modified the quaestw Variana , which was 
trying the friends of Livius Drusus and other sym- 
pathizers with the insurgents, by a lex iudiciana which 
introduced mixed instead of equestrian juries. 

Asc Corn. 79; Cic Anh. 4. 7. A. N. Shcrwin-Whitr, The Roman 
Citizenship (1939), 1 32 II., Radian, Stud. Or. Rom. lhsl 7s tf_ 

A. N. S.-W. 

PLAUTIUS (2, PW 23) HYPSAEUS, Punuus, of 
consular family, was quaestor and proquaestor under 
Pompey in the Vast and in 56 n.c. supported his preten- 
sions to an Egyptian command. In 53 he was a candidate 
for the consulship with Metcllus(q.v. 1 1) Scipio and Milo 
(q.v.). The campaign, in which he and Scipio were 
supported by Pompey and Clodius, was corrupt und 
violent and the elections were repeatedly postponed. 
After Clodius’ death (Jan. 52) the partisans of Plautius 
and Scipio attacked the interrex Lepidus (q.v. 3) in his 
house in order to force him to fix the election-day. When 
Pompey had been made sole consul he abandoned 
Plautius, who was condemned deambilu. He was probably 
restored by Caesar, since he was in the Senate in Apr. 44. 

T.J. C. 

PLAUTIUS (3, PW 43) SILVANUS, Marcus, grand- 
son of a praetor, was consul in 2 u.c., proconsul of Asia, 
and legatus of Augustus probably in Galatia, in which 
capacity he may have fought the mountaineers of Isauria 
in a.d. 6. He served with distinction in the Pannonian War 
under Tiberius and received ornamenta tnumphalia in 9. 
He has been identified with the subject of the elogium 
JLS 918 (see Quirinius). His mother Urgulania was a 
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friend of Livia’s, his daughter Urgulanilla married the 
future Emperor Claudius. 

E Groug, JOAI 1922-4, Bcihl. 445 ff ; 11 . Syme, KUo 1034, <30 ff.. 
Anat. Stud. Buckler (1939), 332, and Rom. Rev. (see index), L. R. 
Taylor, Amer. Acad. Rome 1956, 7 ff. , K. M. T. Atkinson, Hist. 1058, 
315 f., 328 f. A. M.; T. J. C. 

PLAUTIUS (4, PW 39), Aulus (cos. suJJ. a.d. 29), 
governor of Pannonia in 43, when he was appointed by 
Claudius to command the British expedition. He de- 
feated the sons of Cunobellinus in battle (probably at the 
Medway and at the Thames), and took the Bclgic capital, 
Camulodunum. Before his departure (47) he seems to 
have pacified the areas belonging to a wide suzerainty of 
the Cunobellinus kingdom. On his return he received 
the honour of an ovation. In 57, ‘according to ancient 
custom’, he himself conducted an inquiry into charges of 
‘externa superstitio 1 against his wife — and acquitted her. 

Dio Cass. 60. 10-21; Tnc. Ann. 13. 32. Cnllingwood-Myres, 
Roman Britain, 7H 91; E. M. Clifford, llagendon (1961), 57 th, 
D. R. Dudley and G. Wcbhtcr, The Roman Conquest of Britain, A D. 
43 57 (19*15), cli. 4, Freie, Britannia 61 11 . C. E. S 

PLAUTIUS ( 5l PW 47) SILVANUS AELIANUS, 

Tiberius (cos. suff . a.d. 45, cos. II 74), is barely known to 
history save lor the long inscription recording his career 
and exploits, still extant at the Mausoleum of the Plautn 
near Tibur (ILS 986). The precise degree of his relation- 
ship to M. Plautius (3) Silvanus is uncertain. Plautius 
served as n legate in the conquest of Britain, clearly 
enjoying the favour of the Emperor Claudius (whose first 
wife, I’Liutia Urgulanilla (see i*lautius 3), belonged to his 
family). After being proconsul of Asia (r. a.d. 57) Plautius 
was appointed legate of Moesia, in which function lie 
conducted diverse operations, and made the frontier 
safe, though his army was weakened by the dispatch of 
tioops to the East for Corbulo’s campaigns, lie pre- 
vented a disturbance among the Sarmatians, relieved the 
siege of Chersonesus, transplanted more than 100,000 
natives to the southern bank of the Danube, and sent 
a copious supply of corn to Rome. For these services, 
however, he got no honour from Nero; Vespasian 
subsequently granted him the ornamenta triumphal ut. 
After governing the province of Hispama Tarraconensis 
(70-3 ?), he was appointed praefectus urbi by Vespasian. 

]„. IT.ilkm, Ant. Class. 1934, 121, A, SU-in, l)ie Legatim von 
AJoesun l 1 940), 29 ft. R S. 

PLAUTIUS ((>, PW 42) LATERANUS, a Roman 
senator, deprived of his rank in a.d. 48 as a lover of 
Messalina, was restored by Nero (55). Consul designate 
(65), he took part in the Pisoman conspiracy and was 
executed. 

For Ins great palace on the Caclian see Juvenal 10. 15-18; 
but the Lutcranus of Juvenal 8. 146 ff. is not model- 
led on the real person, who is credited with genuine 
patriotism by Tacitus, Ann. 15. 49. G. E F. C. 

PLAUTIUS (7, PW 60), a Roman jurist of the later first 
century a.d., not directly excerpted in the Digest and 
known only through commentaries entitled ad Plautium 
and written hy Neratius, Javolenus (qq.v.), Pomponius 
(q.v. 6) and Paulus (q.v. 1). The existence of these com- 
mentaries is evidence of his high reputation. I Tis book 
seems to have treated of the ins honorarium (see ius civilf), 
and to have occupied a position in the literature on that 
branch of the law similar to that occupied by the work of 
Sabinus (q.v. 2) in the literature on the ius civile. 

A. B.;B. N. 

PLAUTUS, Titus Macciur (so in the Ambrosianus, but 
in Merc. 10 ambiguously Macci Titi, in Asia. 1 1 Maccus). 
Born at Sarsina in Umbria (surprisingly backward region, 
and perhaps this was a later inference from the joke in 


Mostell. 769 f.). The biographical details in Gcllius (3. 3. 
14 f.) are prohably later fiction. His death Cicero places in 
184 B.c. (Brut. 60), but, as always, this probably means 
the last record of the production of a new play. Ilia work 
was very popular and 130 plays were attributed to him in 
the first century n.c. Varro drew up a list of twenty-one 
plays which were by general agreement by Plautus (before 
going on to prove others to be Plnutine by stylistic analysis 
— Gell . 3. 3. 3) ; it seems certain that the corpus of twenty- 
one plays (the. last, the Vtclularia, fragmentary) which has 
come down was based on this list and represents a selected 
edition produced in the second century a.d. The 
manuscript tradition, consisting of the sixth-century 
Ambrosianus on the one hand, and the Carolingian and 
later Palatine group on the other, cannot with any cer- 
tainty be traced beyond the fourth century A.D. (traces of 
yet a third stein of the tradition can he found in the quota- 
tions of Nonius Marcellus). 

It is impossible to date the plays absolutely except in 
two instances: the didascahae have been preserved in 
A for Slichus (200 n.C.) and Pseudolus (191 n.c.). Other- 
wise: Cistellaria was produced before the end of the 
Second Punic War (197 II'.); Miles c. 204 n.c. (21 1 f ), if 
the details of the imprisonment of Naevius (q.v.) and the 
dating can be trusted; Triuulentus was a product of his 
old age (Cic. Sen. 50) ; Kpidicus was earlier than Racchuies 
(214!.); Bacchides was earlier than Pseudolus (which 
borrows themes from it); Rudens was earlier than 
Mercator (225 tf. — see below). No attempt to date the 
plays on a general hypothesis about development has 
succeeded: it has been thought, for instance, that Plautus 
progressed from a stage of lew cantica to many— but this 
is based on the early dating of Allies which has no cantica, 
and yet Cist., which must be near Aides 111 time, has 
several very complicated cantica. 

The poets of the originals are known for some plays: 
from Menander’s /IScA^ni came the Stichus ( diduscalia : 
Menander wrote two plays of that name- see TERENCE); 
Bacchides from Menandci's dis f(aTraTotv (cf. 816 f. with 
Men. fr. 125 K.) ; Cistellaria from Menander's Euvapiortb- 
oai (cf. 89 ff. with Men. fr. 558 K. and title from quota- 
tion in Festus — see Philologus 1932, 1 1 7 tf. ) ; Aululana 
from unknown play of Menander (300 f. listed as a trait 
of Menander’s miser Smtkrines). From Philemon were 
'translated* A 1 creator (9 f.) and Trmummus (18 f.) and 
prohably Mostellana(n^i)) ; from Diphilus Casina( 31 ff.) 
and Rudens (32); and Irom the unknown Demophilos 
came Asinana(i 1 ). None can be proved to be ‘translated’ 
from a Middle Comedy original. In a number of the 
plays can be demonstrated the technique of incorporating 
material drawn from another play (or else actually in- 
vented by Plautus), which Terence’s critics condemned 
as contaminate (see Terence and contaminatio). The 
technique of Plautus differs sharply from that of Terence 
who had careful regard for the plot as a whole: Plautus 
was interested in each scene as it came and inserted 
material without regard for any resultant incoherence in 
the plot viewed as a whole: so, e.g., the dream in Alerc. 
225 IT. has been imitated from that in Rud. 593 ff. ; in 
Trm. IV. 3, lines 1008-27 concern a ring which has no- 
thing to do with the plot of the play. Sometimes Plautus 
seems to have used material from another part of the 
same play to construct a new scene of his own, ns in 
Curculio i, sc. 1 and 2, and Miles (passim : see Hermes 
IQ58, 79 ff. and CQ 1965, 84 ff.). In other places — these 
by far the majority — Plautus has used material of his own 
invention and so imported Roman mutcnnl into Greek 
scenes: so, e.g., in Pseud. I. 2 and 3, 11. 1; Bacch. iv. 9, 
etc. In Mostell. 1. 3 he expanded the Greek scene with 
Roman material and a later producer seems to have made 
provision for drastic shortening of the whole scene (see 
JRS 1958, 22 IT.). The scene Pseud. 1. 2, the show of the 
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meretrices, where the refined Greek hetaera is suddenly 
displayed as the coarse denizen of a low Roman brothel, 
shows well how Plautus’ imagination seized on separate 
scenes and worked within each one as a unit, not the play 
as a whole (sec Fraenkel, Plautimsehes im Plautus, 146 ff. 
— Ital. trans. 136 ff.). This was only one way in which 
Plautus gave rein to his own imagination, regardless of 
the Greek play : he also grossly expanded the role of slaves 
and the part allotted to them, so too that of the parasite 
as seems dear in G 'apt.. Cure., and Persa, and that of the 
pimp Ballio in Pseud, (it is significant that this was the 
part which the great comic actor of Cicero’s time, 
Roscius, chose for himself). It was of equally little interest 
to Plautus to preserve coherent characterization and, 
while he has based his characters on the Greek models, 
he has felt free to add touches of his own as suited him : 
what results is usually a person not completely Greek, 
nor really Romun, but an amalgam of both. He disregarded 
carefully preserved Greek stage-conventions: e.g. Greek 
playwrights kept comments made by a speaker concealed 
from those taking part in the main action on the stage 
within severe limits; hut, when it suited him, Plautus 
expanded these remarks for their comic effect, cf. e.g. 
Capt. 260 ff. in Pseud. 22c; ff., 128s ff. On many occasions 
he gave a speech a completely new form and tone by 
parodying some Roman custom: e.g. the custom of the 
praetorian edict is parodied in Mi/. 1 56 ff., Pseud , 125 ft., 
133 IF. ; or the slave in Bacch. 925 ff. speaks as if he were 
a triumphant army commander. For the greatest formal 
change, Plautus was indebted to his predecessors Livius 
Andromcus and Naevius (qq.v.): this was to produce 
great polymetric cantica from what will have been tri- 
meter monologues 111 the Greek originals (the process is 
quite clear, e.g. in Most . I. 2). These cantica were prob- 
ably high points of the performances (like the great anas 
in Mozartian opera) and will have required highly skilled 
performers. All the plays contain splendid examples, 
except Miles (and here the reason lor their absence may 
have been a lack of suitable performers). Similar in 
invention are opera-type ducts in lyric metres, of mini- 
mum dramatic content, but enjoyable in terms of music, 
rhythm and language: e.g. Persa, I. 1, Pseud. 243-64, 
Rud. 279 ff., Stick. 316 ff., Trin. 1059 tf. (The nearest 
approach Terence makes to such composition is, e.g., An. 
344 f. — a drastic contrast.) In all of this Plautus shows 
himself a most versatile and sophisticated muster of 
metrical technique (in Greek and Latin literature perhaps 
only Aristophanes is in the same class). The prologues 
of Plautus are curious: five of the plays (Cure., Epid ., 
Mostell . , Persa, Sttch.) have no prologue (the opening of 
Bacch. is lost) and of the rest the prologues of Asin. and 
Trin. are purely formal and say nothing of the action (the 
fragment of the prologue of Pseud, is similar). The pro- 
logues of Cist, and Miles are postponed (like the prologue, 
e.g., of Menander’s Heros or Perikeiromene). The most 
likely hypothesis is that Plautus was moving in the same 
direction ns Terence and dispensed with the Greek 
prologue as far as possible, consistently with the audience's 
understanding the action (some parts of the prologues, 
e.g. Cas. 1-20, were clearly written for revival perform- 
ances after Plautus’ death and later compositions may 
be far more extensive than can now be demonstrated). 

The style of Plautus owed much to that of his prede- 
cessors (see naevius), but it was nevertheless an original 
creation. Formally, a Plautine play has three elements: 
senarii (representing ordinary conversation or prose — 
see Persa, iv. 3 which is in trochaic long verse but each 
time a section of a letter is read out, 501 ff. and 520 ff., 
the metre shifts to senani), long verse (mainly trochaic 
septenarii and iambic octonarii), and canticum. The last 
was sung, the long verse was accompanied by the flute 
while senarii had no music (nothing can now be known 


about this music): theoretically the style corresponds to 
this division — cantica have every resource of language 
lavished on them, while at the opposite extreme senani 
are in the plainest style. But Plautus could not for long 
write in a plain style ; so the language of the senarii varies 
considerably, and it is essential to note stylistic variations 
since they are the best clue to the tone of a passage. All 
the characteristics of artistic composition in Latin can be 
found in Plautus : dicolon, tricolon, and tricolon crescendo 
structures, with and without anaphora, structures depen- 
dent on the piling-up of synonyms, alliteration, assonance, 
archaisms, echoes of the language of Roman institutions, 
figura etymologica, etc., and with this a riotous imagina- 
tion in the creation of metaphors (e.g. Mil. 607—8) and 
their selection from all aspects of human life (military, 
institutional, legal, religious, slave-punishment), u fan- 
tastic application and misapplication of Greek mythology 
(cf. e.g. Pseud. 190 ff., 198 ff.), and an otherwise un- 
paralleled use of personification (cf. e.g. Amph. 673, 
Astn. 386, Cure. 147 ff., Mostell. 266). There is an endless 
flow of witticism that often totally destroys the pathos of 
a scene (cf. e.g. Pseud. 1-40) and these witticisms some- 
times have a chaiacteristic form— a riddling phrase, then 
an explanation in asyndeton (cf. e.g. Pseud. 747 anguilla 
esl: elahitur or Merc. 361). There is no attempt either in 
the action of Plautus or in the language at realism: he and 
Terence stand at opposite extremes — where Terence 
strives for the natural, the humanly explicable, Plautus 
gives free rein to fantasy and imagination. 

Act-division. The act-divisions in editions of Plautus 
are modern and arbitrary inventions of the sixteenth 
century. It seems clear that Greek New Comedy relied on 
a structure of five acts (i.e. lour act-divisions), but it is 
clear that Plautus often ignored this m his adaptation (e.g. 
the act-division at Pseud. 573“ is probably about 200 lines 
ton late). It is somewhat easier to discover the act-division 
of Terence's plays (Donatus says that they went back 
to the time of Varro), but he also seems to have written 
for a different, less sharply divided, performance than 
his Greek models. (On this complicated question see 
G. Burckhardt, Die Akleintnlung in dcr ncuen gnech. und 
in der rom. Komodie (Diss. Basel, 1927); and a summary 
with bibliography in G. E. Duckworth, The Nature of 
Roman Comedy (1952), 98 ff.) 

Metre and Prosody. See metht, I.atin, 1. The metre 
and prosody of Plautus are too complex and difficult lot- 
summary here: the best detailed account in English is 
given by W. M. Lindsay in the introduction to lus edition 
of Plautus, Captivi (1900), 12ft. 

Tfxt. Apograph of A bnbrosianus by W. Studcmund (iRBg), F. 
RitRt-hl-Loewc-Goetz SlIiulII, 4 vols (1879-1902)— still indis- 
pensable tor lull information about MS.S.; F. Leo, 2 vols. (1895*1, 
repr. 1958)-- the best and rnoRt useful text; W. M. Lindsay, 2 vols. 
(iy04); A. Krnout, 7 vols. lhidc< (1932 — with trans.); P. Nixon, 5 vols. 
Loeb (tyzK — Leo’s text with trans.), Text and commentary in Latin 
on all plays, J L. Ussiny, 5 vols. (1875- 92) Separate commentaries. 
Captn'i, W. M. Lindsay (igoo), Hnx-Niemeycr -Kohler (ig.io 7 ), 
h'ptduus, G. E. Duckworth (1940); Menace him, Unx-Nicmeycr 
(igzy*'); Mercator , F. S. Enk (1932), Mites, Hnx- Nicmcycr-Kohlcr 
(jyifi 4 ), Mnsttllana , A. U. F. Lorenz (iX86 J ), E. A. Suiiiiemrhcin 
(iy07'); Pseudulus, A. O F. Lorenz (1X76) ; lindens, F. Minx (1928), 
Tnmtmmus, Hrix-Conrad (1931®); Trueulentus, P, S Enk(iQ53). 

GfNi-nAL. F. Leo, PlautinisLhf Forschungen (igi2 J ); E. Fraenkel, 
Plautimsehes tm Plautus (1922: Italian trans. with very important 
appendices, i960); G. Jachmann, Plautimsehes u. Attisihes (1931), 
H Maffter, tenters. 3 alt/ateimsi he Uichtersprache (ii)j 4); K. H E 
Schutier, Quthus anna comoediae Plaul. pnmum uctac smt quaentur 
(Dins. Groningen, 1952). 

Phosohy and Mftri W. M. Lindsay, ed. of Capt 111(1900), 12 fl ; 
F. Leo, Die plaul Cantica u. d Hellenist Lyrik (1897), E. Fraenkel, 
Iktui u. Akzent (1928), H. Drexlcr. Plaul. Akzentstudien (1932), 
P. W. flanth, 'Early Latin Metei and Prosodv 1904-55’, Lustrum 
1958, 215 tf- 

Language. W. M. Lindsay, Syntax oj Plautus (1907); G. Lodge, 
Lexuon Plautmum , 2 vols. (1924 33). G. W. W. 

PLEBISCITUM, as opposed to lex (q.v.), was in theory 
a resolution carried by any Roman assembly in which no 
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patrician cast his vote. In practice, except perhaps on a 
few occasions in the late Republic, it was a resolution of 
a plebeian tribal assembly ( concilium pleltis: see comitia 
( r)) presided over by a plebeian magistrate. At first the 
plebiscite was no more than a recommendation, and it 
attained the force of law only if re-enacted at the instance 
of a consul in the full assembly of the populus ; but from an 
early date — possibly 449 b.c. — all plebiscites were recog- 
nized as universally binding which received the prior 
sanction of the patrician senators (pat rum anctoritas , q.v.). 
By the lex Hortensia oi 287 n.c. they were afforded un- 
conditional validity, and, with plebeian tribunes being 
drawn increasingly from within the governing class in 
the years which followed, they embodied much of the 
official routine legislation of the middle Republic. In the 
post-Gracchan period they again became instruments of 
challenge to senatorial authority. Sulla therefore required 
in 88, and again in 81 u.c., that all tribunician proposals 
should be approved by the Senate before being put to the 
vote. This restriction was removed in 70 H.c. 

Mommsen, Rom. Fotsih 1 177 ft., Rom Staatsr. in’. 150 IT. ; 

H Si her, the plebejisihrn Magistraturrn (193*1), 3y ff ; A. Hook, 
(.'omitta '1 nbutn- Conn hum plebis, Leges— Phbiscita (1940); b S. 
Stavclry, Athenaeum 1955, 3 IT 1 £. S. S. 

PLEBS was the name given to the general body of 
Roman citizens, as distinct from the privileged patncu\ 
it is pci haps related to nXijOos. The contrast between it 
and the palncii no doubt arose through the differentia- 
tion of certain wealthier and more influential families 
into a separate class. The modern hypothesis that the 
plebs was racially distinct fiom the patricii is not sup- 
ported by ancient evidence; and the view of some ancient 
writers (Cit. Rep. 2. 16 ; Dion. llal. 2. g; Pint. Rom. 13) 
that the plebeians were all clients of the patricians 111 
origin can be true only in the sense that the clients were 
plebeians. The plebeians were originally excluded from 
religious colleges, magistracies, and perhaps also from 
the Senate, and by a law of the XI l Tables they were 
debarred from intermarriage with patricians. But they 
weie enrolled m \\iq gentes, curiae, and tribus ; they served 
at all tunes in the army and could hold the office of 
Inbittius miHlum. It is very doubtful whether it is legiti- 
mate to speak of plebs for the period of monarchy. A 
sharp distinction between the two classes seems to have 
developed only in early Republican times. 

The ‘Conflict of the Orders’, by which the plebs 
achieved political equality with the patricians, forms 
part of the general history of Rome. The victory of the 
plebs was essentially due to the fact that it organized 
itself into a .separate corporation, which held its own 
assemblies ( concilia plebis), appointed its own officers, the 
tribum and aedtles plebis (usually selected from the 
wealthier members of their order), and instituted its ow n 
Record Office (in the temples of Diana on the Avcntme 
and of Ceres). It secured inviolability for the persons of 
its officers by a collective undertaking to protect them, 
and at times of special crisis it withdrew en masse from 
Rome (see sw'iissio). After two centuries ol struggle the 
pleb\ attained nil its political objects by 287 n.c. Under 
the later Republic the name ‘plebeian’ acquired in ordin- 
ary parlance its modern sense of a member of the lower 
social orders. In imperial times those who did not belong 
to the senatorial and equestrian orders, or to the ordo of 
the municipia , were often called plebeians. 

Mommsen, Rbm. Staatsr iii; Dc Sanctis, Stnr. Rom. i. 224 fF. ; 

Hinder, Ihe Plebs (1909); A. Rosenberg, Hermes 1913, 35c; ff.; 

4 . J. Rohe.JTi.S’ 1922, 106 if ; F. Altheim, l*x Sacrata , Die An/dtige 
tier plehetsi/ien Organisation (1940): H. Last , JRS IQ45, 30 ft.; 
K de Frnncisci, Primordia Ctvitatis (1959). 777 " J F. Meyer, Riim . 
Staat und Stuatsgedankc (igbi 1 ), A. Momigliano, JRS 19O3, 1 17 If. ; 
Rw. Stortca Jlaluma 1967. 297 11 . Entretiens Hardt xiii (1967), 
1 99 If- , J. lc Gall, Mel. A. Pxgamol (1966), ni. 1449 ff . ; Z. Yavcrz, 
Plebs and Princtps (1969). A. M. 


PLEMINIUS (PW 2), Quintus, legatus pro praetore in 
205 li. c., under Scipio Afncanus recaptured Docn from 
Hannibal. Left in charge of a garrison Plemimus plun- 
dered Locn, including the treasury of Persephone. After 
an inquiry by Scipio he retained Ins command and con- 
tinued to oppress the Locrians until they appealed to the 
Senate. He was arrested by a senatorial commission of 
inquiry and perhaps held in prison until his death (195 ?). 

A. Toynbee, Hannibal's Legacy (1995), 11, O13 If. Jl. 11. S. 

PLINY (1) THE ELDER (Gaius Punius (PW 5) 
Sfcundus) (a.d. 23/24-79) was bom at Comum and 
probably educated at Rome. His father is not known to 
have been distinguished, but he had means, and Pliny at 
the age of about 23 entered upon an equestrian career. He 
spent the next twelve years mostly with the armies of the 
Rhine, one of his appointments being the command of a 
cavalry squadron. One aspectof cavalry tactics was treated 
by hirn in a monograph written at this period, but charac- 
teristically he found time also to begin a history of the 
Roman campaigns against the Germans and to write a 
biography of his patron Pornponius Sccundus, a scholar 
and a writer as w r ell as a man of action, who thus fore- 
shadowed Pliny’s own aspirations. 

In 57 or 58 Pliny completed his military service and 
returned to Italy. For the next ten years his official 
career was interrupted, perhaps because of lack of 
patronage, but possibly because of his distaste for Nero’s 
regime. He devoted himself to rhetorical and gram- 
matical studies, although these may not have been his 
only occupation. 'Phis may have been the period men- 
tioned by his nephew Pliny the Younger ( Rp . 3. 5) in 
which he was active at the bar. 

With the accession of Vespasian, Pliny’s fortunes 
changed for the better. He had served in Germany with 
Titus, a connexion which no doubt helped to bring him 
the series of procuratorships that he held ‘summa integn- 
tate’ (Suetonius). One of these is known to have taken 
him to llispania Tarraconensis (c. 73). At this time he 
was also writing a history in thirty-one books, completed 
by 77 but published posthumously, and the Naturalis 
Jhstoria , dedicated to Titus in 77. Towards the end of 
his life Pliny became a counsellor (‘amicus’) of Vespasian 
and then of Titus, and was appointed commander of the 
fleet at Misenum. It was from Misenum that he sailed on 
24 Aug. 7Q to observe the eruption of Vesuvius from the 
neighbourhood of Stabiac. There he was overcome by 
fumes from the eruption and died. 

The titles and a rough chronology of Pliny’s works are 
given by the Younger Pliny (Rp. 3. 5). Of these only the 
Naturalis Ihstoria survives. The others were: 

1. Dc iaculationc equestri, concerning the use of 
javelins on horseback: sec above. 

2. De uita Pomponi Secundi, in two books: see 
above. 

3. Bella Germaniac, in twenty books, a history of 
all the Roman campaigns fought against the Germans, 
perhaps extending to a.d. 47. Tacitus made considerable 
use ol this work in the Germania and the Annals. 

4. Studios!, in three books but six rolls, a training 
manual for students of oratory, containing copious 
instances of pointed sententiae from controuersiae (Gell. 
9. 16. 1) and thus showing tendencies that Quintilian was 
to render obsolete. 

5. Dubius Scrmo, on doubtful diction or linguistic 
forms, in eight books, completed in 67 and chosen be- 
cause it was a safe topic to pursue in dangerous times. It 
appears that Pliny tried to reconcile the claims of analogy 
and anomaly (q.v.). 

6. A fine Aufidi Bassi, o continuation in thirty-one 
books of Bassus’ Roman history. It was written between 
71 and 77. The period covered is uncertain (possibly 
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a.d. 44—71), and attempts to prove that it was extensively 
used by Tacitus have perhaps been pressed too far. 

The Naturalis Historla, in thirty-seven books, con- 
sists of a Preface and Book 1, which provides an index of 
topics and authors, followed by: 2, the Universe; 3-6, 
geography; 7, man; 8-1 1, other animals; 12-19, botany; 
20-7, botany in medicine; 28-32, zoology in medicine; 
33-7, metals and stones, including their use in medicine, 
art, and architecture. 

Pliny himself states ( pref . 17) that the work contains 
20,000 important facts obtained from 100 principal 
authors, but the total of authors and of ‘facts, histories 
and observations’ recorded in the index is far higher. 
Such a compilation was unique in its comprehensiveness, 
a virtue which is also a vice. And yet, without condoning 
cases of carelessness in his use of sources, it is all too 
easy to criticize Pliny for failing to exercise scientific 
methods for which he had neither training nor time. It is 
easy also to censure him for his lack of discrimination, 
for including much that was obsolete or absurd along 
with so much that was up-to-date and enlightening. 
Nevertheless, he made good use of his best qualities, his 
curiosity and his energy, both of which were inexhaustible. 
A simple example (19. 81-4) will serve to show Pliny at 
his best and worst: here personal research and personal 
observation are followed by a gross misreading of a 
source. His best accounts, for example that of amber (37. 
30-46), supersede all others. Being what he was, he was 
wise to include too much rather than too little. Not the 
least of his merits is his capacity for making useful 
mistakes. He may have thought that the anthracilis (37. 
99) was a precious stone, but his conscientious refusal to 
suppress material has resulted in an interesting note on 
coal. To the ancients Pliny’s disadvantage lay not in his 
lack of reliability, but in his diffuseness, his mannered 
and often tortuous style, and perhaps his forced but 
powerful imagery, as is shown by the naive abridgements 
of Solinus, Isidore (q.v. 2) of Seville, and others. If with 
all these drawbacks Pliny’n work failed to provide the 
practical benefits for which he hoped, it succeeded— 
partly in spite of them and partly because ol them — in 
winning a unique place in the tradition ol Western 
culture. 


Life and Works. HN, pref. 1-3 ; 20: Pliny, Ep. 3. «?; 6. 16; 
fraRincntH of Suetonius’ Vita, H. N. Wethorcd, The Mind nf the 
Ancient World: A Consideration of Pliny's N.fl. (1937); Symc, 
Tacitus. 

Texts. D. Detlefsen (186(1-73): Jan’s Tcubner text, 2ml cd. 
(Mayhoff). The modern numbering by short sections is now ncnrr- 
ally used in references. Dubu Sermonis Reliquiae, J. W. Heck 
(Tcubner, 1804). 

Translations. Philemon Holland (1601) , H. Rackhnm, etc. 
(Loeb, 10 void., 1942-63). 

Commentaries. L. Urliehs, Chrestomathia Pftmana C x " 5 7 ) : * v - 
Jex-Tllake and E. Sellers, The Elder Pliny's Chanters on the History 
of Art (1896); K. C. Uailcy, The Elder Pliny's Chapters on Chemical 
Subjects (1929-32)1 HN bli. 2 , D. J. Campbell (1936); Htstotre 
Naturelle (with text and French translation), A Ernoul, etc- ( 1050- )■ 

Style. Joh. Mdllcr, Der Sit l des iilteren P. (1883); A. Onnerfors, 
Pltmana (1956). 

Sources. H. Ururin, De auctorum tndicibus Phniams disputatio 
isagngicu (1856); F. MQnzer, Beitrflge zur Quellenkrilik der Natur- 
gesch. (1897); W. Kroll, Die Kosmologte des dlteren P. (1930). 


PLINY (2) THE YOUNGER ( c . a.d. 6i -c. 1 12), Gaius 
Plin/us Caecilius Secundus, is known from his writings 
and from inscriptions (c.g. ILS 2927). Son of a land- 
owner of Comum (q v.), he was later brought up by his 
uncle and adoptive father, the literary equestrian Pliny 
the Elder (q.v.). He studied advocacy in the schools of 
Quintilian (q.v.) and Nicetes at Rome. After a year’s 
service on the staff of a Syrian legion ( c . 81) he entered 
the Senate (c. 90) through the influence of highly placed 
family friends such as Julius Frontinus and Verginius 
Rufus (qq.v.). He practised successfully in the civil courts 


all his life, and c .inducted several State prosecutions of 
provincial governors charged with extortion. He held the 
usual annual offices, becoming praetor in 93 (or less 
probably 95) and consul in too, and secured a senes of 
longer administrative appointments as praefectus aerari 
militarist (c. 94-6), praefectus aerari Saturni (c. 98-100), 
and curator alvei Tiberis ( c . 104—6). He thrice sat as 
judicial adviser in the cabinet of Trajan (c. 104-7), who 
sent him as legatus Augusti to reorganize the disorderly 
province of Bithyma-Pontus (r. 1 10), where he apparently 
died in oflicc (c. 112). His career, very similar to that of 
his friend Cornelius Tacitus (q.v.), is the best documented 
example of the life of a civilian administrator of the 
Principate, promoted by and loyal to tyrannical and 
liberal emperors alike, whom he criticized only after 
their deaths. 

Pliny published nine books of literary letters ( epistulae 
curatius scriptae, Ep. 1. 1) between too and 109 at irregu- 
lar intervals, singly and in groups of two or three. He and 
his friends regularly exchanged such letters {Ep. 9. 28). 
They are elegant news-letters about social, domestic, 
judicial, and political events, or letters of advice, personal 
introductions, and commendations, interspersed with 
very short courtesy notes. They resemble short essays, 
character sketches, miniature histones, and topographies, 
written with great attention to formal style, and limited 
cither to a single subject treated at appropriate length, or 
to a single theme illustrated by three examples (cf. Epp. 
2. 5. 13; 20; 6. 31; 7. 27). But many of the letters, 
notably those about business affairs (e.g. 3. 19. 8- 2), 
originated as practical correspondence later edited and 
expanded for literary publication. Pliny developed the 
literary letter into something new in Latin literature, 
akin to the occasional verses of Statius and Martial, whose 
themes and language he sometimes echoes. In style he 
uses the devices of contemporary rhetoric, with intricate 
arrangement and balance of words nnd clauses in sentences 
and paragraphs. Intellectually lie reveals a scientific 
accuracy of observation and logicality of argument, 
especially when discussing natural phenomena — inter- 
mittent springs, floating islands, volcanic eruptions. 
Superstitious and mythological explanations are notably 
absent. 

The letters paint the high society of Rome, both at the 
capital and in its provincial retreats, observed with a 
somewhat complacent eye. But Pliny’s social origins in 
the municipal bourgeoisie rendered him easily shocked by 
the sophisticated vices of the capital, and he censures the 
cruelty of slave masters, the dodges of legacy hunters, 
and the meanness of the wealthy, lie dwells preferably 
on pleasanter themes, the considerate treatment of wives, 
friends, and dependants, education, schools, his own 
forensic activities, and the literary life ol Rome. Other 
letters describe the public life of senatorial dehates, 
elections, and trials, without concealing the weaknesses of 
senators, and recount, in a manner anticipating Tacitus, 
heroic episodes of the political opposition to Domitian 
with which Pliny misleadingly claimed some connexion. 

Pliny also dabbled enthusiastically in versification, 
publishing two volumes in the manner of his prot£g£ 
Martial, of which he quotes a few indifferent specimens. 
His surviving speech, the Panegyricus , is an expanded 
version of the original which he delivered in the Senate 
as consul, using all the tricks of technical rhetoric to 
contrast the actions of Trajan with the misdeeds of 
Domitian. The tenth book of letters, written in simpler 
style than the rest, contains Pliny's official correspondence 
with Trajan about the administration of Bithynia, and is 
the only such dossier surviving entire. Each letter con- 
cerns a particular problem. Pliny, though fettered by 
directives that limited his freedom of action, shows, just 
as in his private letters, a sensible judgement of practical 
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affairs, a quick eye for abuses, and much humanity to- 
wards repressed classes such as the Christians. In Ep. 10. 
96 he gives the earliest external account of their teaching, 
behaviour, and official repression. 

Text. Epistles, R. A. B Mynors (O.C.T. 1063); Paneg M. Durry 
(Paris, 1938). A.-M. Guillcmin, Pline rt taint 1 littfraire de son temps 
(1029); Syme, Tacitus, chs. 7-8, appendixes 19-21 ; A. N. Shcrwin- 
White, Puny's Letters, A Social ana Historical Commentary (1966). 

A. N. S.-W. 

PLOTINA, Pompeia ( PW , s.v. Pompeius 131), had 
married Trajan (q.v.) before his accession, but never bore 
children. She was admired for her simplicity, dignity, 
fidelity, and virtue. Though she had refused the title 
Augusta in a.d. 100, she finally accepted it in 105. From 
1 12, she was honoured on coins; m particular the type of 
Vesta emphasized the purity of her family life. She was 
present at Trajan's death in Cilicia in 117 and probably 
facilitated his adoption (probably genuine rather than 
pretended by her) of Hadrian (q.v.) ns his successor. She 
had long favoured Hadrian, who later honoured her on 
coins of 117—18, and at her death c, 121/2 consecrated 
her. She was commemorated by at least two temples, 
in that of Trajan m Ins Forum at Rome and indepen- 
dently at N imes. 

Dio Cass. bits. 68 5, 6g. I and 10; S.il.A. Iladr ; Anr. Viet. 
Fpit. 42. 21 , Pliny, Pan. 83 , Wegner, Herrscherbild 11 3 (IQ§6), 74 ff., 
11H ff : Struck, Heichsprdgung 1. 41; 11. 6(j ff., 115 ff ; li.M. Coins, 
Pom. kmp. 111. See also under 111AJAN. C. H. V. S.; M. H. 

PLOTINUS (77AcuTfvo9) (a.d. 205-269/70). The main 
facts of his life are known from Porphyry’s memoir 
(prefixed to editions of the Enncads). His birthplace, on 
which Porphyry is silent, is said by Eunapius and the 
Suda to have been Lyco or Lycopoiis in Egypt, hut his 
name is Roman, while his native language was almost 
certainly Greek. He turned to philosophy in his 28th year 
and worked for the next eleven years under Ammonius 
(q.v.) Saccas at Alexandria. Tn 242-3 lie joined Gordian’s 
unsuccessful expedition against Persia, hoping for an 
opportunity to learn something of eastern thought. The 
attempt was abortive, and at the age of 40 he settled in 
Rome as u teacher of philosophy, and remained there 
until his last illness, when he retired to Campania to die. 
At Rome he became the centre of an influential circle 
of intellectuals, which included men of the world and 
men of letters, besides professional philosophers like 
Amelius and Porphyry. He interested himself also in 
social problems, and tried to enlist the support of the 
Einperor Gallicnus for a scheme to found a Platonic 
community on the site of a ruined Pythagorean settle- 
ment in Campania. 

Wiutings. Plotinus wrote nothing until he was 50. He 
then began to produce a series of philosophical essays 
arising directly out of discussions in his seminars (am- 
ouaiat), and intended primarily for circulation among his 
pupils. These were collected by Porphyry, who classified 
them roughly according to subject, arranged them rather 
artificially in six Enneads or groups of nine, and eventually 
published them c. 300-5. From this edition our manu- 
scripts arc descended. An edition by another pupil, the 
physician Eustochius, is known to have existed (schol. 
Enn. 4. 4. 30); and it has been argued by some scholars 
(Henry, Rechei'ches, etc., see Bibliography) that the ex- 
tracts from Plotinus in Eus. Praep. Evang. are derived 
from this Eustochian recension. Save for the omission of 
politics, Plotinus’ essays range over the whole field of 
ancient philosophy : ethics and aesthetics are dealt with 
mainly in Enn. 1 , physics and cosmology in Enns. 2 and 3 ; 
psychology in Enn. 4 ; metaphysics, logic, and epistemology 
in Enns. 5 and 6. Though not systematic in intention, the 
Enneads form in fact a more complete body of philo- 
sophical teaching than any other which has come down to 


us from antiquity outside the Aristotelian corpus. Plotinus' 
favourite method is to raise and solve a series of dnoplai: 
many of the essays give the impression of a man thinking 
aloud or discussing difficulties with a pupil. Owing to bad 
eyesight, Plotinus never revised what he wrote (Porph. 
Vita Plot. 8), and his highly individual style often reflects 
the irregular structure of oral statement. Its allusiveness, 
rapid transitions, and extreme condensation render him 
one of the most difficult of Greek authors; but when 
deeply moved he can write magnificently. 

Philosophical Doctrine. In the nineteenth century 
Plotinus' philosophy was often dismissed as an arbitrary 
and illogical syncretism of Greek and oriental ideas. 
Recent writers, on the other hand, see in him the most 
powerful philosophical mind between Aristotle and 
Aquinas or Descartes; and in his work a logical develop- 
ment from earlier Greek thought, whose elements he 
organized in a new synthesis designed to meet the needs 
of a new age. These needs influenced the direction rather 
than the methods of his thinking: its direction is deter- 
mined by the same forces which resulted in the triumph 
of the eastern religions of salvation, but its methods are 
those of trnditional Greek rationalism. Plotinus attached 
small value to ritual, and the religious ideas of the Near 
East seem to have had little direct influence on the 
Enneads , though Br£hier would explain certain parallels 
with Indian thought by postulating contact with Indian 
travellers in Alexandria. To Christianity Plotinus makes 
no explicit reference; but Enn. 2. 9 is an eloquent defence 
of Hellenism against Gnostic superstition. 

Plotinus holds that oil modes of being, whether 
material or mental, temporal or eternal, are constituted 
by the expansion or 'overflow' of a single immaterial and 
impersonal force, which he identifies with the ‘One’ 
of the Parmenides and the 'Good* of the Republic , though 
it is strictly insusceptible of any predicate or description. 
As 'the One’, it is the ground of all existence; as ‘the 
Good’, it is the source of all values. There is exact 
correspondence between degrees of reality and degrees 
of value, both being determined by the degree of unity, 
or approximation to the One, which any existence 
achieves. Reality, though at its higher levels it is non- 
sputial and non-temporal, may thus be pictured figura- 
tively as a senes of concentric circles resulting from the 
expansion of the One. Each of these circles stands in a 
relation of timeless dependence to that immediately 
within it, which is in this sense its ‘cause’; the term 
describes a logical relationship, not an historical event. 
Bare Matter (vAt?) is represented by the circumference 
of the outermost circle: it is the limiting case of renlity, 
the last consequence of the expansion of the One, and so 
possesses only the ideal existence of a boundary. 

Between the One and Matter lie three descending 
grades of reality — the World-mind (ecus), the World- 
soul (*/»l»x t /)« an d Nature (fuats). The descent is marked 
by increasing individuation and diminishing unity. The 
World-mind resembles Aristotle’s Unmoved Mover: it 
is thought-thinking-itself, an eternal lucidity in which 
the knower and the known are distinguishable only 
logically; within it lie the Platonic Forms, which arc 
conceived not as inert types or models but as a system 
of interrelated forces, differentiations of the one Mind 
which holds them together in a single timeless apprehen- 
sion (v^Tjinff). The dualism of subject and object, implicit 
in the self-intuition of Mind, is carried a stage further in 
the discursive thinking characteristic of Soul: because of 
its weaker unity, Soul must apprehend its objects succes- 
sively and severally. In doing so it creates time and space; 
but the World -soul is itself eternal and transcends the 
spatio-temporal world which arises from its activity. The 
lowest creative principle is Nature, which corresponds to 
the immanent World-soul of the Stoics : its consciousness 
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is faint and dreamlike, and the physical world is its pro- 
jected dream. 

Man is a microcosm, containing all these principles 
actually or potentially within himself. His consciousness 
is normally occupied with the discursive thinking proper 
to Soul: but he has at all times a subconscious activity 
on the dreamlike level of Nature and a superconscious 
activity on the intuitive level of Mind; and his conscious 
life may lapse by habituation to the former level or be 
lifted by an intellectual discipline to the latter. Beyond 
the life of Mind lies the possibility of unification (erwens), 
an experience in which the Self by achieving complete 
inward unity is momentarily identified with the supreme 
unity of the One. This is the Plotiman doctrine of 
ecstasy. The essays in which he expounds it, on the basis 
of personal experience, show extraordinary introspective 
power and are among the classics of mysticism. It should 
be observed that for Plotinus unification is independent of 
divine grace; is attainable very rarely, as the result of a 
prolonged effort of the will and understanding; and is not 
properly a mode of cognition, so that no inference can 
be based on it. 

Plotinus also made important contributions to psycho- 
logy, particularly in his discussion of problems of per- 
ception, consciousness, and memory; and to aesthetic, 
where for Plato’s doctrine that Art ‘imitates’ natural 
objects he substitutes the view that Art and Nature alike 
impose a structure on Matter in accordance with an 
inward vision of archetypal Forms. Ills most original 
work in ethics is concerned with the question of the 
nature and origin of evil, which in some passnges he 
attempts to solve by treating evil as the limiting case of 
good, and correlating it with Matter, the limiting case 
of reality. 

Trxt. P. Henry and H.-R. Schwyzcr, editio major (1951- ); 
editio minor, O.C'.T. (1964- ). Pending completion of this critical 
edition Kim. 6 must still be read in brchicr’s text (Hudc, 1924 38). 

Translations. English, S. MacKenmi and 13 . S. Puge 1 (1902), 
selections, A. II. Armstrong (1953). Gciman, R. Harder (1930-7); 
revised edition with Greek texr, 195b- . Italian, V. Cilrntn (1947—9). 

CoMMLNIAHV. R. Harder, It. Iicutlcr, and W. Thcilcr (195ft- ). 

MSS. ANO History of Tlxi. P. Henry, Kccherches sur la 'Pre- 
paration Pvangfltque' d*Eusibe et l’ Edition perdue des injures de 
P. publite par Eustoc/uus (1935), Les Etuis du text e de P. (1938); 
Les Manuscrits des Enntades (1941). 

Philosophy, la) General E. Urelner, La Philosophic de P 2 (1945); 
W. R. Inge, The Philosophy of P' (1929); M. de Gandillac, La 
Sagesse de P. (1952); P. Hndot, P. ou la simplutti du regard (1963). 
Schwyzcr in PIT s.v. is e-specially valuable. 

(6) Special problems: R. Arnou, Le Desir de Dieu dans la philo- 
sophic de P. (1921); F.. Schroder, P.'s Ahhandlung TbiBcv rtl uivai. 
(1916); C. Schmidt, P.'s Stellung zum Onostictsmus und hirchlichm 
Chnstentum (1901); A. H. Armstrong, The Architecture of the 
Intelligible Universe in the Philosophy of P. (1940). J. Trouillaid, La 
Purification plotimerme and La Procession plotmienne (1955)- 

See also bibliography to NhORLAiONisM, and 13 . Marten, Biblin- 
grafia degli studs plottmani (1949)- E* D. 

PLOTIUS TUCCA, a friend of Virgil ( Catal . 1) and 
Horace (Sat. 1. 5. 40) and a member of Maecenas’ 
literary circle. He assisted Varius (q.v. 2) Rufus as literary 
executor to Virgil, whose initial instructions to burn the 
Aeneid were rejected, the poem being published at 
Augustus’ command without additions after merely 
superficial revision (Donat. Vita Verg. 39; Serv. Praef. 
2. 12 Th.). G. C.W. 

PLOUGHING is designed (r) to aerate the soil, and to 
provide crops with a suitable seed-bed: (2) to enable 
moisture to penetrate the surface. Ploughs vary greatly. 
The asymmetrical mouldboard ploughs, which cut a 
slice of earth, invert it in the furrow, and throw it to one 
side, are post-classical. All classical ploughs belong to the 
family of ards, which are symmetrical in design, and 
throw up the earth on either side of the furrow. 

Hesiod’s ‘built’ plough (Op. 427 ff.) is a sole-ard (Fr. 
araire dental), which comprises three distinct parts : ( 1 ) the 


sole or share-beam (tXufia, dentate ), a horizontal beam 
shaped to a point, over which could be drawn a share, 
usually of iron (uvi/ir, vomis) \ (2) the plough-beam (ytnjy, 
bura , buns), a curved pole of strong timber, one end of 
which was mortised into the front portion of the share- 
beam, the other end being connected with the pole 
(itrropnfvs, temo), by means of a pegged joint ; to the other 
end of the pole, which is often represented as continuous 
with the plough-heam, was attached the yoke (£uyoi\ 
iugum)\ (3) the stilt or ploughtail stiva), a straight 

piece of wood, mortised into the rear portion of the share- 
beam, and usually set vertically and at right angles with it. 
This type of plough, well suited to breaking and stirring 
the surface of light soils, is still in use 111 many parts of 
the Mediterranean region. The operation, which is 
perfectly illustrated on a well known hlack-figured kylix 
of the sixth century, now in the Louvre (see Dar.-Sag. 
s.v. Rustiea Res, fig. 5968), is quite simple: a pair of 
oxen, yoked to the pole, draws the share-beam steadily 
through the ground, the strain being taken by the strong 
curved plough-beam, while the ploughman keeps 
the implement on an even keel by pressing down on the 
handle (Columella, Rust. 1. 9. 3) or, if necessary, on the 
share-beam with his foot. The only surviving description 
of a Roman plough, that given by Virgil (G. 1. 169 ff.), 
is unfortunately vague. It may be a variety of the beam- 
ard, a type designed for heavy soils, and common in 
ancient Scandinavia, but the references to ploughing 
methods in the Roman agricultural writers presuppose 
a sole-ard of the type described above. Several plouglungs 
of the fallow between crops were required to retain vital 
moisture, to keep down weeds, and to provide a suitable 
seed-bed. The removable ploughshares were of varying 
sizes and weights to suit different conditions, ranging 
from mere tips (Columella, Rust. 2. 2. 25) to long 'sleeves’ 
covering the entire share-beam (Pliny, UN 18. 171). The 
result of these ploughings and cross-ploughings was a 
smooth even surface, needing little or no harrowing 
(Columella, Rust. 2. 4. 2). To prepare ndges for sowing 
on, or to cover the seed, detachable wooden boards 
(Virgil's aures (loc. cit.), Varro’s labellae (Rust. 1. 29. 2)) 
were employed. Palladius’ aratrum auritum (Rust. 1. 43. 
1) evidently had fixed ridging-boards. Ploughs equipped 
with a wheeled fore-carriage to enable heavier soil to be 
worked more easily are mentioned by Phnv (loc. cit.) as 
a recent innovation in what is now Switzerland: Virgil’s 
currus (G. 1. 174) is, however, a poetic reference to the 
whole implement, not to a wheeled plough. 

PIT, iv. Pflug; H. Behlrn, Der Pflug und das Pfltigrn (1904); 
A S. F. Gow .JUS 1914, 249 ff-; A. G. Haudrirouit and M. J .-It. 
Dclmiiarre, L'Homme et la charrue d travers les dges 1 (1955). 02 ff-‘. 
144 11. ; E. M. Jope, in A History of Technology, cd. C. Singer, n 
(iqsH), 83 ff ; K. D. White, Agricultural Implements nf the Homan 
World (1Q67) ; W. H. Manning, ‘The Plough in Roniun Hntain',_ 7 .PA' 
1964, 54 H. For a different view ol Virgil'!* plough see R. Aitkcn, JRS 
195b, 97 ff- K. D W. 

PLUTARCH (L. ( ?) Mestrjus Plutarchus) of Chnero- 
nea; bom before a.d. 50, died after A.D. 120 ; philosopher 
and biographer. The family had long been established in 
Chneronea, and most of Plutarch’s life was spent in his 
home town, to which he was devoted. lie knew Athens 
well, and visited both Egypt and Italy, lecturing and 
teaching at Rome. His father, Autobulus, his grandfather, 
Lamprias, and other members of his family figure often 
in his works ; his wide circle of influential friends included 
the consulars L. Mestrius Florus, whose gentile name 
he took, Q. Sosius (q.v. 2) Senecio, to whom the Parallel 
Lives and other works are dedicated, and C. Minicius 
Fundnnus, as well as Greek men of letters like Favonnus 
(q.v.) and magnates like the exiled Syrian prince Antiochus 
Philopappus (see commagene). For the last thirty years 
of his life, Plutarch was a priest at Delphi. A devout 
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believer in its ancient pieties and a profound student of 
its antiquities, he played a notable part in the revival of 
the shrine in Trajanic and Hadnanic times. A late and 
uncertain story ( Suda , Eusebius) tells us that Trajan and 
Hadrian gave Plutarch some office (procuratorship ?) in 
Achaea; whatever exactly lies behind this, he was a man 
of some influence in governing circles, as he was in his 
writings an active exponent of the concept of a partner- 
ship between Greece, the educator, and Rome, the great 
power and of the compatibility of the two patriotisms. 

The 'Catalogue of Lnmprias’ (an ancient list of works 
attributed to Plutarch) contains 227 items. Extant are 
seventy-eight miscellaneous works (including some not 
in the ‘catalogue’) and fifty biographies. Among the 
collections of minor works made in medieval times was 
one of ‘moral pieces* {'HOind, Moralia), and this name is 
now used to cover everything apart from the Lives. 
Plutarch was clearly very prolific in late middle age, but 
no convincing account of his literary development has 
been given. In the following list of the most important 
works, the conventional Latin titles are used : for a com- 
plete list of titles (Greek and Latin), see (c.g.) any volume 
of the Loeb Alar aha. 

(i) The group of rhetorical works — a sophist's epideixeis 
and declamations- - includes de gloria Atheniensium , de 
Jortuna Rornanarum and (slighter) dr Alexandra for tuna 
nut virtute and aquane an ignis sit utilior. Plutarch’s richly 
metaphorical and grandly periodic style contrasts with 
Dio Chrysostom’s elegance and clarity and the ingenuity 
of later sophists; it is a reasonable conjecture that he did 
not have much success as a rhetorical performer, and that 
most of these productions belong to an early stage of his 
caieer. 

(11) The numerous short treatises on themes of popular 
moral philosophy are derivative in content (Plato, Aristotle, 
Stoics, Epicureans, 'diatribe’) but homogeneous and 
characteristic in style. Noteworthy examples are dc 
virtute nwrali (Aristotelian, anti-Stoic), de prnfectibus in 
virtute, dc superstitionc (piety the mean between super- 
stition and atheism), de cohibcnda ira, de curiositate, de 
garruhtate , de tranquil l it ate ammi , de vitioso pudare. In 
praecepta gerendae rei puhluae Plutarch draw r s both on 
Ins historical reading and on his own experience to give 
advice to a young man entering politics. The warm 
and sympathetic personality never far beneath the surface 
appears particularly in roniugalia praecepta and con- 
solatio ad uxorem (to his wife on the death of their infant 
daughter). 

(in) Plutarch used the dialogue form extensively and 
ambitiously. De sollcrtia ammalium is a simple school 
debate — ‘are water-animals more intelligent than land- 
animals?’ — and the nine books of quaestiones convivales 
are in the same vein of learned table-talk as A. Gelluis. 
De genio Socratis is quite different: exciting narrative 
(liberation of Thebes) combined with philosophical 
conversation about /aavTiwrj, and an elaborate Platonic 
myth of the fate of the soul after death (for this feature, cf. 
de sera numinis vindicta and de facie in orbe lunae). 
Amatorius similarly makes a contemporary love-story the 
background to a discussion of tpus j. The Pythian dialogues 
{de E apud Delphos, de Pylhiae oraculis, de defectu oracu- 
lorum\ with these should be coupled de sera numinis 
vindicta ) have Delphi as their scene, and divination, 
daimones , and divine providence as their subjects. These 
major dialogues (together with the treatise de Iside et 
Osiride) contain the greater part of Plutarch’s philo- 
sophical and religious speculation, rightly regarded by 
recent scholarship as the most significant part of his 
inany-sided activity. 

(iv) Technical philosophy — Plutarch was a Platonist — 
is represented both by interpretations of Plato {quaestiones 
Platonicae, de animae procreatione in Timaeo) and by 


polemical treatises against Stoics (e.g. de communibus 
notitiis) and Epicureans (e.g. adversus Colotem). 

(v) We possess also important antiquarian works 
{Quaestiones Graecae, Quaestiones Romanae : a mine of 
information about religious antiquities) and some on 
literary themes {de malignitate Herodoti , tumparalw 
Aristophanis et Menandri , de audiendis poetis). 

(vi) Among the spuria which have infiltrated the Plutar- 
chean corpus, several are of historical importance, de 
pueris educandis, influential in the Renaissance ; Consola- 
tio ad Apollonium {see consolatio); de fato (ed. E. Val- 
giglio, 1 964), valuable as a document of Middle Platonism ; 
vitae X oratnrum ; plaeila philosophorum (see Diels, Dox. 
Grace.) ] and de musica (ed. F. Lasscrre, 1954), one of the 
principal sources of our knowledge of the history of 
Greek music and lyric poetry. 

(vii) Finally, the Lives. Of the Caesars, only Galba and 
Otho survive; of ‘parallel Lives’ we have twenty-three 
pairs, nineteen of them with comparisons (ouy*pumc) 
attached. Plutarch clearly distinguished writing j8io l from 
writing history {Alexander 1); his object was to exemplify 
private virtue (and sometimes vice) in the careers of great 
men; hence his careful treatment of the education and 
f) 0 o 9 of his heroes, the space given to significant anec- 
dotes, and the frequent omissions and distortions in the 
historical narrative. Although Plutarch naturally owed 
much to earlier biographers as well as historians, his work 
has a scope and form all its own. Much depends on the 
sources available to him (e.g. Alcihiadrs is full of attested 
personal detail, Publicola is thin and padded out, Phot ion 
and Cato Maior are unusually apophthegmatic), hut the 
general pattern (family, education, debut, climaxes, 
/xtTaj 9 oAai of fortune) is maintained wherever possible. 
Tantalizing and treacherous to the historian, Plutaich 
has won the affection of the many generations to whom 
he has been a main source of understanding of the ancient 
world by his unerring choice of detail, his vivid and 
memorable narrative, and his flexible and controlled 
style, varying in complexity and richness between the 
reflective passages (which are like the Moralia) and the 
narrative, variously coloured as it is by his various sources. 

Influence. Plutarch was a popular educational writer in 
medieval times, and the preservation of so many of his 
works is due to the efforts of Byzantine scholars (espe- 
cially Maximus Planudcs {see anthology, § 5)) to collect 
them; his influence on the Renaissance, however, was far 
greater. In France, it dates from Amvot’s translation 
{Lives 1559, Moralia 1572); in England from Sir T. 
North’s version of Amyot’s Lives (1579) and Philemon 
Holland’s Aioralia (1603). Montaigne, Shakespeare, 
Dryden, Rousseau are among Plutarch’s debtors; the 
Lives (especially Dion , Brutus, Timoleon) made their 
contribution to the intellectual climate of revolutionary 
France. Since 1800, his influence has receded; his lack of 
historical perspective and his unsophisticated moral 
attitudes have not recommended him to an age suspicious 
of anything like naivetf in history or morals. lie remains 
a writer of great charm, a mine of information, and a 
significant figure in the intellectual history of the first 
century a.d. 

Sec Human Jahresb. 1921, 1936. 

General Works. R. Volkmnnn, Leben , Srhriften und rhilotophie 
des P.’s von Chaeronea (1869); K. C. Trench, Plutarch (1873); R. 
Hirzel, /*. (1012); R. H. Barrow, Plutarch and hi\ Times (1067). 

Texts. D. Wyltcnbach (1705-1830), with commentary on purt of 
Moralia and Lexicon Plutarcheum (not yet replaced); F. Duchner 
(Didot, 1846 and latcrk valuable for Index Reruin. A loraha, H. 
Wcgehaupt and others (Teubner, 1925- , now nearly complete, vol. 
vii, Fragmenta, by F. U Sandhach, 1967; F. C. Babbitt and others 
(Loeb, 1922- , also nearly complete, recent vols. — vii, ix ; xi, xii — 
particularly valuable). Vitae, K. Ziegler and others ( I’euhner, 
1914-35, revision in progress); B. Perrin (Loeb, 1914-26); R. Flaoe- 
li&rcCBudii. 1957- , in progress, important). 

Separate Works. Convtvium VII Sapientium, J. Dcfrudas (1954); 
Quaestiones Romanae (tram, and comm.), H. J. Rose (1924); 
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Quaestionet Graecae (tram, and comm.), W. R. Halliday (1928); 
ae lstde el Osinde, Th. Hopfncr, 1940-1 (incomplete), de ft aftud 
Delphos , de Pythiae orarulu, de deiectu oraculorum, R. Flaceli^ro 
(1941, 1937 (1962 in Collection Erasme), 1947); ae sera numims 
vmdicta , G. MtSautiB (1935); de tranquil litate arnmi, II. DrocLker, 
1954 (comm, only): Amatonus, R, Flacelitre (1953); de facie in orbe 
lunae , P. Rainseard (1935, see H. Chemias, Loeb vol. xn); adversus 
Colotcm, Hco R. Weatman, Acta Philosophtca E'etmtca 1955. Lives: 
Sulla, Nicias, Gracchi, Pericles, Demosthenes, Timolenn, Themis- 
tocles, H. A. llolden (1885-94: useful word indexes); Aratus and 
Dion, W. H. Porter (1937. IQ40); Galba and Otho, E. G. Hnrdy 
(1890); Caesar, A. Gansctti (1954); Demetrius, E. Manni (1951): 
Cicero, D. Magnino (1963); Aristides, 1 . C. Limentnni (19^4); 
Graccfu, E. Valgigljo (1963): Alexander, J. R. Hamilton (igf»H). 

Translations. Selection from Philemon Holland in Dent’s Every- 
man Library, which also contains 'DrydenV Lives; two-volume 
selection from Moralia by T. G. Tucker and A. O. Pnckard (1913- 
18); North often reprinted, esp. parts relevant to Shakespeare 
(T. J. 1 J. Spencer, Shakespeare's Plutarch, 1964). 

Other Rooks. W. C. Helmbold-E. N. O r Ncil, Plutarch's Quota - 
tions (1959); C. Stolz, Zur relativen Chronologic der Parallelbio- 
graphtm (1929) ; N. Barbu, Les ProcCdds de la peinture des caracttres . . . 
dans Les biographies de P. (1934); W. Gral Uxkull-Gyllenhand, P. 
und die grtccrnsche Biographic ( 1 927) : A. W. Gommc, Commentary on 
Thucydides i (1944), 54ff.j O. Gr^ard.La Morale de Plutarque (1H66); 
R. Hirzel, Der Dialog u (1895); R. M. Jones, The Platonism of 
Plutarch ( 1916); B. La tzar us, Les Idets religxeuses de Plutarque ( 1 920) ; 
G. Soury, La Demonologie de Plutarque (1942); J. P. Mahaffy, The 
Silver Age of the Greek World (1906), 339 ff. See also nior.nAPiiY 
(GREEK). D. A. 11. 

PLUTUS (/TAouroff), Wealth, originally and properly 
abundance of crops, hence associated with Dcmeter (q.v.) 
at Eleusis (9ee Dcubner, Altische Feste (1932), 85 f.); 
he is son of Demeter (q.v.) and Iasion (lies. Theog. 
969 ff.). He is thus closely connected in idea with Pluton 
(cf. hades), and presumably with the nymph Pluto, mother 
of Tantalus. Cf. Ilesychius s.vv. on xXovtov, t:\ovtos. 
Demeter and Kore send him to those whom they favour 
(Hymn. Horn. Cer. 486 ff.). lie appears mostly as a figure 
in popular, not merely literary, tradition, see especially 
the £irefio7i?(Ps.-Hdt. Vit. Horn. 465), in which he comes 
with Mirth and Peace to the house which the bearers of 
the eiresione visit. In art he is shown with Demeter in 
more than one connexion. He is consigned to Tartarus 
by Timocreon (fr. 5 Diehl), because his blindness makes 
so much trouble. Aristophanes 1 Plutus takes up this 
theme, which may very well have been a popular proverb, 
and describes the curing of his blindness, after which, 
knowing where he goes, he visits honest men only. Here 
he is wealth in general, not only agricultural prosperity. 
See EIRENE. 

Nilsson, GGR i*. 421 ff. H. J. R. 

POETELIUS (PW 7) LIBO VISOLUS, Gaius, was 
consul in 360, 346 and 326 B.C. In 326 he is reputed, with 
his fellow consul L. Papirius, to have carried a law during 
the troubled period of the Second Samnite War, as a 
measure of social appeasement. It prohibited imprison- 
ment for debt, and enacted that loans should hence- 
forward be based on the security of the borrower’s 
property, not on his personal liberty. If the right of 
personal execution wa9 not abolished until much later in 
spite of the Lex Poetelia de nexis , at least it was mitigated 
and made dependent on judgement. Varro (Ling. 7. 105) 
placed the Lex Poetelia in 313, when a son of Poctelius 
was dictator. P. T. 

POETOVIO, modern Ptuj on the Drave, was a Roman 
military station and city in Pannonia. From Augustus 
until a.d. 43-5 it was occupied by Legio VIII Augusta, 
followed by XIII Gemina which remained until 98. In 
place of the legion Trajan established a colonia (Ulpia 
Traiana Poetovio ) of legionary veterans, probably the 
last settlement of this type made in the Empire. J. J. W. 

POLA, at the southern end of the Istrian peninsula in 
the northern Adriatic, has always owed its importance to 
its fine land-locked harbour. This ancient town was 


probably founded by Illyrians, certainly not by Col- 
chian9 in pursuit of Argonauts (reject Strabo 1. 46; 5. 
215). Presumably it came under the Romans 1 control 
when they conquered the head of the Adriatic (178 b.c.: 
Livy 41. 13). Destroyed in the Civil Wars, Pola was 
rebuilt by Augustus as the colony Pietas Julia and became 
a flourishing town whose magnificent Antonine amphi- 
theatre still survives (Pliny, IIN 3. 129). 

A. Dl*ktassi, Scntti Van (1962), 2. 913 ff. E. T. S. 

POLEMARCHOS (noXJfiapxog) in Athens was one of 
the nine archontes (q.v.), appointed annually. The name 
indicates that his original duty was to command the army ; 
presumably the office was created to take over this func- 
tion from the king. The polemarchos Callimachus seems 
to have been the Athenian commander-in-chief at 
Marathon (though the account in Hdt. 6 is obscure, and 
its interpretation has been disputed), but after 487/6 
II. C., when the archontes began to be appointed by lot, it 
could not be expected that every polemarchos would make 
a competent military commander, and so this function 
was handed over to the strategoi (q.v.). 

The other functions of the polemarchos were mainly 
religious and legal. He conducted certain sacrifices, and 
he arranged the funeral ceremony for men killed in war 
(see EPITAl'Hlos). Ilia legal functions concerned cases 
involving persons who were not Athenian citizens: in 
some types of case he was the magistrate responsible for 
the trial (see dikasterion), and in other cases he had 
duties in connexion with arbitration and bail. 

Anst. Ath. Pol. 58. D M. M. 

POLEMON (1, I 3 W 2) I of Pontus was the son of a 
wealthy rhetorician, Zeno of Laodicea. With his father he 
won Roman favour and probably Romnn citizenship by 
defending his city against the Parthians in 40-39 B.c. 
Antony first made him ruler of Lycaonia and part of 
Cilicia Tracheia (38), then when he gave Trucheia 
to Cleopatra (37/6) compensated him with Pontus and 
later with lesser Armenia. He accompanied Antony's 
Parthian expedition, was captured, and held to ransom 
(36). After Actium Augustus confirmed his title but with- 
drew Lesser Armenia from him. In 15 b.c. Agnppa 
awarded him the Bosporan kingdom and assisted him to 
occupy it. lie was killed by Bosporan rebels in 8 b.c. 
His widow, Pythodoris, succeeded him in Pontus. 

Strabo 12. 499, 556, 559. Mngie, Rom. Rule Asia Min., 9ee index. 

T. 1 (. S. ti. 

POLEMON (2) of Athens, head of the Academy from 
the death of Xenocrates (3 14-3 13 b.c.), who converted 
him from a dissolute life and whose zealous follower he 
was, to his own death in 270, when he was succeeded by 
his pupil Crates. He seems to have been impressive by 
his force of character, but nothing is known of any 
original contribution by him to philosophy, and Diogenes 
Laertius 4. 17 says he attached more importance to 
conduct than to dialectic. 

Zeller, Phil. d. Gneehen ii. i 4 . 993 f. ; K. von Fritz, PW xxi. 2. 
2524 If. W. D. R. 

POLEMON (3), a Greek of Ilium (fl. c. 190 b.c.), Stoic 
geographer who collected geographical, epigraphic, and 
artistic material in Greece, published in Ihpi tcjv Hard 
ttoXcls €TriypapLfj.dru>v, including especially dedications 
and monuments at Delphi, Sparta, Athens. In another 
work Polemon attacked Eratosthenes (Ath. 6. 234 d; 10. 
436 d; 442 e etc.). 

FHG iii. 108-48. E.H. W. 

POLEMON (4, PW 10), Marcus Antonius, c. a.d. 
88-144, born at Laodicea in Caria but a citizen and 
benefactor of Smyrna, was a prominent sophist who 
enjoyed the friendship of Trajan, Hadrian, and Antoninus. 
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It was he who was chosen to deliver an oration at the 
inauguration of Hadrian’s Olympieion at Athens (a.d. 
130). His oratory was in the grand manner, his delivery 
passionate and excited. Extant are two short declama- 
tions, in which the fathers of two Marathon heroes, 
Callimachus and Cyncgirus, present their sons’ claims 
for the prize of valour. Besides his speeches, he wrote 
history and on physiognomy ( see physiocnomonici). 

Philostr. VS 1. 25; extant declamations ed. H. Hinck, 1873; sec 
also A. Boulanger, Arhus Aristide (1923), 87 ff. ; W. Schmid, Der 
Attuismus 1 (1887), 46 tl.; H. Jiltlncr, De Polemonis rhetors* vita 
opertbus arte (Breslau, 1808, repi. 1067); G. W. Bowcrpock, Greek 
Sophists in the Ionian Empire (iy6y), see index. D. A. R. 

POLETAI or ‘sellers’, were Athenian officials. 

The date of their institution is not known, but they al- 
ready existed in the lime of Solon. In Aristotle's time 
there were ten, appointed annually by lot from the ten 
phyltn (q.v.). They conducted the selling or letting of 
property belonging to the State, including not only land 
and buildings, but also non-citizens enslaved as a penalty, 
and goods confiscated from convicted offenders. They 
also let rights to work mines, to collect taxes, and the like. 
The method generally used was an auction held in the 
presence of the bottle (q.v.). The poletui then made out 
lists of the payments due from purchasers and tenants, 
for the use ot the apodektai (q.v.). 

Anst. At/ 1. Pul. 7. 3, 47. 2-3. D. M. M. 

POLICE. The ancient city-state never developed a proper 
police system. Athens in the fifth century had a corps 
of Scythian archers (public slaves), probably more de- 
corative than useful, except lor keeping order in law- 
courts and assemblies. (This task was later taken over 
by cphelies.) AaTwopoL, whose assortment of duties 
included what we might call police action, are found 
in Athens and elsewhere. Secret police (the notorious 
KpvirTfia) are recorded in Sparta, but only for use against 
the helots. 

Wc have little information about Hellenistic police 
outside Egypt. The army of the king could suppress 
bngandage, and the royal garrison commander or 
governor (where there was one) could call on troops to 
restore order and enforce his own judgements and those 
of the city courts, and so often developed judicial and 
police powers. Rudimentary city police forces ( ^uXaKirai 
of various sorts and perhaps also mounted men) appear 
sporadically, but are chiefly attested in the Roman period. 
It is only in the second century a.d. that we regularly find 
an eirenarch (a i.ituhcy, q.v.), in command of small local 
forces. Secret police had been freely used in the Persian 
Empire and were probably available to Hellenistic 
kings. 

In Ptolemaic Egypt there were regular forces of native 
tfivXaKiTdL, given klerui and commanded by officers 
(usually Greeks). Th ere was a desert patrol and Alexan- 
dria (at least) had a Head of the Night Watch. (In the 
metropolis he and his force are not attested till well into 
the Roman era.) Under the Roman Empire, stationes of 
Roman soldiers, as elsewhere, came to play a major part 
in keeping public order. 

In the Roman Republic every magistrate had coercitio 
(q.v.), to enforce obedience through his attendants. 
Consuls and praetors had imperium and lictors (q.v.); but 
this, in classical times, gave little additional power over 
citizens, especially in Home. Roman soldiers kept down 
brigandage in Italy and the provinces ; but they could not 
he used in the city (except perhaps under a ‘ senatus 
consultum ultimum ’, q.v.): there only the nedilcs and the 
tresviri capitales ( see triumviri), with their small personal 
staff's, were normally available for keeping order. Rome 
at night was not a safe place ; and it was perhaps not only 
for display that important people never went out without 


a crowd of slaves and clients. In the late Republic, armed 
gangs, used by populates for political purposes, were 
difficult to suppress except — as Milo and Sestius finally 
did against Clodius (qq.v.) — by arming other gangs 
against them. When Pompey was asked to move troops 
in (52), this was a bold step, disapproved ot (e.g.) by 
Cicero. 

Augustus made the first serious attempt to arrange for 
a force to keep order: this became possible only after the 
loss of libertas. It was and remained part of the duties of 
the vigiles (q.v.). Later, the praefectus urbi (q.v.) — 
regularly appointed after Augustus — had wide powers 
over the lower classes in Rome and much of Italy. He 
could call on the three (later nine) cohortes urbanae (q.v.) 
of 1,000 men each, and in emergencies on the vigiles (q.v.) 
as well. In major riots in the city the Praetorian Guard 
was availble for decisive action; but it was sparingly 
used. All these forces were dissolved in the fourth 
century. 

Urban cohorts were for a time stationed at Ostia and 
Putcoli; later they were succeeded by vigiles. One urban 
cohort was stationed at Lugdunum by Augustus and a 
cohort of this type remained there until Scptimius 
Severus. Vespasian also placed an urban cohort at Carth- 
age, and it seems to have been called on for police duties 
in many parts of the African provinces. But no such 
cohorts appear in other provincial cities. Centurions or 
beneficiarii (q.v.) with detachments could be sent to cities 
to keep order, or perhaps stationed (often reluctantly) in 
important places. In some (e.g. Utica) even praetorians 
are found. In times of political trouble, these forces often 
got out of hand. Local police is rarely mentioned in the 
Western provinces. In the country, the army was generally 
used for keeping order, and particularly for keeping 
the main roads clear: stationes of legionary detachments, 
under beneficiarii or centurions, were set up at key points 
along roads, acting as a kind of gendarmerie. Beneficiarii 
were particularly convenient to use for police duties in the 
widest sense, from secret police activities to keeping 
records of known undesirables. Brigandage remained a 
constant challenge, especially in the wilder parts, away 
from main roads; and in the third century it began to 
gain the upper hand. By then the stationarii were prob- 
ably too busy exacting taxes from reluctant provincials — 
which, even in the second century, had proved an 
(originally) unexpected use for them. 

In Italy, particularly, the stationes came to be taken 
over by jrurnentarii — a special corps that, at least from 
the early second century, concealed police duties (includ- 
ing secret ones) under its innocent name, combining 
them with courier duties in the postal service (q.v.). 
Dreaded for their abuse of their irresponsible power, 
they were abolished by Diocletian (q.v.), but soon re- 
appeared under the equally harmless name of agentes in 
rebus (q.v.), and acquired more power than ever. From 
the third century, Italian stationes also were manned by 
legionaries. 

O. Hirschfeld, Kl. Schr. (1913), 576 ff. : E. Echols, C 7 1957/8, 
377 ff., 1961/2, 25 tT.; R. MacMullen, Soldier and Civilian in the 
Later Homan Empire (1963), 50 if.; Enemies qf the Roman Order 
(1967), 163 ff. fc- 11- 

POLIS (iroAt?), the Greek city-state. Its origin reaches 
back to the times of Homer and Hesiod, when the old 
monarchy was disappearing. The Polis arose as an anti- 
monarchic State, and it remained so, in spite of tyranny 
(q.v.). It was a State of small size, there being several 
reasons for political particularism in the Greek world — 
firstly, the natural division of the country into many 
separate districts, islands, peninsulas, etc. ; further, the 
division of the Greek people into many larger or smaller 
tribes, and accordingly of the Greek religion into 
numerous local cults. Several hundreds of city-states 
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existed, most of them extremely small, many of them 
colonies founded by mother cities. It seems almost 
impossible (and this not only for lack of information) to 
write a general history of all these States. We can only 
describe the most characteristic features of the type 
which was to become the Greek State par excellence. 

The territory of a Polis (in contrast with the ‘ethnos’, 
or tribal State) included both town and country (hinter- 
land). There always was only one town, mostly walled 
round, with the citadel, the original noX is (later: ‘acro- 
polis'), and the agora or market-place. The citizens 
resided alike in town and country, but the government of 
the State was entirely concentrated in the town. Member- 
ship of the citizen body would depend upon the constitu- 
tion of each Polls, but in every case the Polis was identical 
with the totality ol its citizens. Therefore the name of the 
State was taken from the citizens, not from the town or 
territory: ol AOrjvatot etc.; “drSpe? yap 7roAty”, says 
Thucydides (7. 77. 7). The citizens were a ruling class, 
not only in aristocracies and oligarchies (qq.v.), but even 
in democracies (q.v.); for class differences were never 
entirely removed; moreover, besides the slaves there al- 
ways was a population not belonging to the State, e.g. 
dependent lower classes, resident strangers (metics), 
inhabitants of surrounding districts ( perioeci ), etc. Even 
in citizenship (q.v.) there were different degrees, and for 
a long time the internal development of the Polis was a 
struggle, especially among oligarchs and democrats, for 
equality in citizenship and political rights, as well as in 
social and economic conditions. Civil war (crrdaiv) was 
all too frequent, and concord {op.ovo ia) an ideal rarely 
uchieved. 

The State consisted of its citizens, considered less 
as individuals than as forming smaller communities of 
kinship, of cult, of locality. Each individual was tied to 
the life of these communities and of the State. Moreover, 
the State was not only a political community. To be a 
citizen meant adherence to the cults of the gods of the 
Polis, as well as military and economic service to the 
State, and obedience to its laws. The perfect Greek 
citizen was Aristotle’s £c«i ov ttoXltlkov , at the same time 
attached to his Polis, and a free man. 

Liberty, autonomy, autarky were the ideals of the 
Polis, and its chief claim was to be ruled by law ( nomos ). 
In actual fact government remained a question of power, 
but the sacred ‘nomos* always directed and regulated 
actual politics. Government was carried on mainly by 
three institutions: Assembly, Council, magistracies, all 
derived from earlier times. Each of these preponderated 
according to the various types of constitution. The 
Council held the chief political power in aristocracy and 
oligarchy, the Assembly in democracy. Jurisdiction was 
performed partly by the Council, partly by special 
officials, the final court being mostly the people, i.e. the 
Assembly. In democracies the dicastenes (q.v.) gathered 
almost all jurisdiction into their hands. 

Remembering always that it is wrong to generalize 
from the institutions of uny single Polls, all of which 
differed m many ways, we may consider the Athenian 
democracy as having reached (and gone beyond) the 
highest standard of a Polis; its organization strongly 
influenced other States. In fifth- and fourth-century 
Athens democracy as the rule of the people became a 
reality. The Assembly, although in fact consisting of only 
part of the people, especially those living in town, was 
open to any citizen, and was the true sovereign (to icvpiov). 
All foreign policy, all military and naval questions, all 
legislation, and the control of all executive officials were 
treated and decided by the Assembly. Its functions and 
its power were really unlimited. But all matters presented 
to the Assembly were prepared by a probouleuma of the 
Council. Therefore the decrees (iprjifttofiaTa) were finally 


resolved by Council and people in common (c8ofe rjj 
fiovX ij Kai n Z htjiiw). But the Assembly could always reject, 
add, or amend. In addition to its main task of probouleusis 
the Council collaborated authoritatively with the magis- 
tracies and controlled public finance. The councillors 
were elected by lot and not allowed to be re-elected more 
than once. Thus the majority of those citizens who at- 
tended the Assembly were councillors once in their life. 
The Council formed a committee of the people, its 
membership changing yearly. It was not a restraining 
power, as the Areopagus formerly used to be. The magis- 
tracies had to execute the people’s decrees, but some 
rights of initiative and command were given to the higher 
of them. There was no real political power connected 
with any magistracy, although some of them carried a 
certain measure of influence. 

The great number of independent and self-centred 
States was the chief reason for the endless wars between 
the Greek States, and for the weakness of any form of 
Panhellenism. Attempts at creating either the hegemony 
of one Polis over another as in the Athenian Empire, or 
federations of several States, never succeeded in over- 
coming the ultimate isolation of each Polis. If trade 
helped to break this isolation, the only real bond was that 
of common religion, language, and civilization. 

The Polis lost its power and function of leadership 
in Greek politics partly through the corruption of demo- 
cracy, but more so through the overwhelming power of 
Alexander’s empire and the Hellenistic monarchies. 
However, it did not vanish, nor even cease to appear 
politically autonomous. There were still political and 
economic struggles between the parties of the Polls, and 
oligarchy was often renewed. Some of the city-stales 
remained centres of cultural or economic life, and in the 
monarchies of Asia newly founded cities, many ol them 
originally military colonies, became the agents of hellen- 
ization of the East. The Hellenistic age owed much of its 
intellectual life to the traditions of the Polis, not least to 
the part it played in Greek philosoph . In the fourth 
century, when the Polis began to decline, Plato designed 
his immortal picture of the ideal State, and Aristotle 
created political science. For both of them political theory 
was theory of the Polis, and even the Stoics considered 
the world as the unity of ‘cosmo-pohs’. 

CJ. Clotz, The Greek Ci tv (1929); A. H. M. Jones, The Greek 
City from Alexander to Justinian (1940); V. bhrenbuig, JUS 1937, 
147 ft., The Greek State (i960); W. CJ. Forrest, The Emergent? of 
Greek Democracy (1966). V. E. 

POLITES, in mythology, son of Priam (q.v.) by 
llecuba (q.v.), a swift runner and consequently employed 
as a scout ( Iliad 2. 791 fT., cf. 24. 250). He takes a minor 
part in the lighting (13. 533; 15. 339). In Verg. Acn. 2. 
526 ff. he is killed by Neoptolcmus (q.v. 1); cf. Quint. 
Smyrn. 13. 214; source unknown. H. J. It. 

POLLIO, Gaius Asinius {PW 25) (76 b.c.-a.d. 4), 
supported Caesar, as praetor in 45, commanding in Spain 
in 44, and then joined Antony; in Cisalpine Gaul in 41 he 
saved Virgil’s property from confiscation. Consul in 40, 
he celebrated a triumph over the Parthini of Illyria in 39; 
from the booty he built the first public library in Rome. 
Then, with full honours, he retired from politics to 
devote himself to literature, organizing the first public 
recitations. 

In youth an associate of Catullus, he’ later enjoyed the 
friendship of Horace {Carm. 2. 1) and Virgil {Eel. 4). His 
own work included poetry, tragedy, and oratory in 
Atticist style, but he was above all an historian. The 
Ihstoriae treated the period from 60 B.C. to the battle of 
Philippi in 42, analytical, critical, and serious; they were 
used by Plutarch and Appian. A sharp critic, he corrected 
Cicero and Caesar, Sallust for archaism, and Livy for 
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provincialism (Patavinitas ) ; and he maintained his 
republican independence even against Augustus. 

J. Andrd, ha Vte et 1 'wuvre d'Asmius Pollut (1949); F. Gabha, 
A p piano (1956), Syme, Tacitus , 136, 569 ff. A. It. McD. 

POLLUX, Julius, of Naucratis (2nd c. a.d.), scholar 
and rhetorician. His Onomasticon was composed in the 
lifetime of Commodus, to whom are addressed epistles 
prefixed to each of its ten books: that introducing book 8 
indicates that the author's appointment to a Chair of 
rhetoric at Athens (not before a.d. 178) preceded the 
completion of the work. In books 8- 10 he replies to 
Phrynichus’ criticism of points in 1-7. As an example of 
Atticism and other profitable vices of the age he comes 
under Lucian’s lash in 'P-qropcov AibdoKaAos: cf. ch. 24 — 
ovkctl Ilodeivos ovo/id^o/iai fiAA* T)Si] toT? Alos khl AijSas 
irataiu opuivvfj. or ycyeVrj/iai. Like his other works, the 
Onomasticon in its original form has perished : the extant 
manuscripts from which it is now known are derived from 
four incomplete, ahndged, and interpolated copies from 
an early epitome possessed (and interpolated) by Arcthas, 
archbishop of Caesarea, c. a.d. 900. The arrangement 
is topical, not alphabetical. The work partly resembles 
a rhetorical handbook, e.g. in its collections of synonyms 
and of subject-vocabularies, in collections of compounds 
(fj/xo- and some others), in the fifty-two terms for use in 
praising a king, or the thirty-three terms of abuse to 
apply to a tax-collector. The story of Heracles’ discovery 
of purple is added expressly as a light relief tor the 
student. Wider philological and encyclopedic interests 
appear in the citations from literature and in the treat- 
ment of music and the theatre. Besides these, his sub- 
jects include religion, private and public law, human 
anatomy and ethics, war, the sciences, arts, crafts and 
trades, houses, ships, husbandry, cookery, children’s 
games, and a host of other matters. The sections on stage 
antiquities (hook 4) and on the Athenian constitution 
(hook 8) are of especial interest to scholars. But the work 
is predominantly a thesaurus of terms, notof information. 

Editions. Bekkcr, 1846; Dcthe, in Teulmer’s Lrxuofi. Hr. lx. i-111, 
iyoo-31. P. B. 11 . F ; It. II. 

POLUS of Agrigentum, Sophist, younger than Socrates 
( 1 * 1 . OVg. 463 e), pupil of Gorgias; like his teach er he 
confined himself in later years to teaching rhetoric. He 
wrote a rhetorical the beginning of which may 

perhaps be seen in 1*1. (Jrg. 44K c. lie is mentioned often 
by Plato and once by Aristotle. 

Zeller, Phil. d. (Jncchen i*. 1323. W D. It. 

POLYAENUS (1) of Lampsacus, one of the chief direct 
disciples of Epicurus, who turned Polyacnus’ attention 
lrom mathematics to philosophy. He died before his 
master. 

WORKS: TJtpl if>iAocro(f>ias Ta irpds rov ApLorinva: TIcpL 

OpOJV. 

Zcllrr, Phil, d (Jriechen lii. 4 . 379-80, W. Criinert, Knlnte\ und 
Mrnedcmos (igofi). W. D. It. 

POLYAENUS (2), a Macedonian rhetorician, in his 
later years dedicated his collection of Stratagems, in 
eight hooks, to the Emperors Marcus and Vems, to aid 
them in Verus’ Parthian War (a.d. 162). His examples, 
true or false, are tnken from every people of the known 
world, gods included. Similar collections of extracts, 
called hypomnemata , on every subject and from all sorts 
of sources, had been common in Hellenistic literature, 
and Polyacnus, who produced his book very quickly, 
did not make his own extracts but utilized earlier com- 
pilations; theories about his sources are useless. Some 


items are historically valuable, others worthless ; each one 
must be judged separately. 

Text. E. Wolfflin and J. McLber (18B7); FCrII 6iq. W. W. T. 

POLYBIUS (1) (r. 200-nfter 118 n.c.), the Greek his- 
torian of the rise of Rome to world power, son of the 
Achaean statesman Lycortas (q.v.), was born at Megalo- 
polis, and after a liberal education entered politics. He 
bore Philopoemen’s (q.v.) ashes to burial 111 182, was 
appointed in 180 as envoy to Egypt (the mission was 
cancelled on Ptolemy V’s death), and in 170/(19 served as 
Hipparch of the Achaean Confederation. After Pydna he 
was among 1,000 eminent Achacans deported to Rome 
for political investigation and detained without trial in 
Italy. He now became friend and mentor to Scipio 
Aemilianus, remaining in Rome as a member of his circle 
(m* scipionic circle). He probably accompanied Scipio 
to Spain (151) and to Africa (meeting Masinissa) and, 
returning to Italy, crossed the Alps in Hannibal’s foot- 
steps. In 150 the Achaean detainees were released. 
Polybius witnessed the destruction of Carthage in Scipio’s 
company (146), afterwards undertaking an exploratory 
voyage in the Atlantic. After the sack of Corinth (rre 
cortnth) he helped organize Greece and acted as mediator 
(146-145). Later he visited Alexandria and Sardes and 
may have been at Numnntia (q.v.) in 133. He died, some 
time after 11 8, through a fall from a horse. 

His early panegyric on Philopoemen, his Tactics, his 
history of the Nurnantine War, and a treatise on the 
habitability of the equatorial region are all lost. Of his 
Histories, containing forty books, books 1-5 are extant, 
and from the rest excerpts, some substantial, from various 
collections. His original purpose was to narrate the history 
of the fifty-three years (220-168), from the Hanmbahc 
War to Pydna, which left Rome mistress of the world. 
Books 1-2 contain an introduction (irpoKaTaoKturj, 1. 3. 
10) covering the years from the First Punic War (264) to 
220, following on Timaeus. Later, perhaps after 146, he 
revised his plan to show how the Romans exercised their 
supremacy and extended the work down to 146. These 
later events, which are increasingly assessed from the 
Roman point of view, are related in books 30-9; book 34 
dealt with geography ; and book 40 contained a recapitula- 
tion and chronological survey. Books 1-6 seem to have 
been published by about 150; when the rest appeared is 
unknown. 

Polybius conceived a double purpose for history, to 
tram the statesman and to teach the general reader how 
to face disaster; though he did not exclude pleasure, the 
main aim was didactic. His subject-matter consisted of 
political and military events (npayfiariKif loropla) analysed 
to bring out their causes. From this standpoint he attacks 
the sensationalism and tragic colouring characteristic of 
most contemporary historians and exemplified in Phyl- 
arehus (2. 56. 7 ff.); here he aimed at new standards. 
Writers of monographs tended to magnify and write up 
insignificant material for self-glorification (29. 12. 3). 
Universal history was preferable, and not only on general 
grounds; for since the affairs of the whole world had 
developed into an organic whole, it had become the 
only historical form adequate to treat Rome’s rise to 
power. The synoptic view reflected the character of 
history itself. This development Polybius saw as the work 
of Fortune (Tyche), which since 220 had guided all the 
world's affairs in one direction (1.4. 1-2). Normally his 
references to Tyche merely echo conventionally the 
Hellenistic phraseology common to several philosophical 
schools and in general use. But the rise of Rome to world 
power was envisaged as the handiwork of a real power 
directing events; and this led him to attribute to the 
Romans a greater single-mindedness in their imperial 
expansion and to that expansion an inevitability which 
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are not confirmed by his conscientious narrative of 
detailed events. Rome was raised up by Fortune because 
of her merit; this assumption allowed him to maintain 
the emphasis on causality essential to his didactic purpose. 
Important factors in Roman bucccss, he believed, were 
the constitution, the army, and the city’s early develop- 
ment. All these were discussed in book 6. His analysis of 
the mixed constitution, which put a brake on the cycle of 
political change to which simple constitutional forms arc 
subject, presents many problems but was to exercise 
noteworthy influence from Cicero down to Montesquieu 
and the founders of the American Constitution. 

Polybius saw the historian’s task as the study of docu- 
ments, acquaintance with the scene of historical events, 
and personal political experience (12. 25 e) — the last two 
being the more important. Rut he used written sources 
critically, for instance Aratus (q.v. 2) and Phylarchus 
(q.v.) lor Achaean affairs before 220, and Fabius (q.v. 6) 
1 ’ictor and Philinus (q.v. 2) for the First Punic War. For 
the main period he employed a variety of writers whom 
he rarely names — an exception being Zeno (q.v. 4) of 
Rhodes. He also used private sources such as letters. He 
consulted the Achnean record office and some Roman 
official sources, as well ns inscriptions (cf. 3. 33. 18). But 
above nil interrogation of eyewitnesses formed a vital part 
of his technique (12. 4 c. 2-5) and at Rome he could meet 
men from all over the world. 

'Truth is to history,’ he wrote (1. 14. 6), ‘what eye- 
sight is to the living creature.’ Despite this he betrays 
some prejudice, especially against Aetolia and Boeotia; 
and he concedes the historian’s right to slight patriotic 
bius (16. 14. fi-io). In particular, his polemic against 
former historians, exemplified in the long digression on 
Timaeus and others in book 12, though professing to 
discuss points of literary or historical interest, sprang 
partly from personal or political considerations never 
explicitly staled; similar bias lay behind many of his 
judgements on individuals and explains the prominence 
accorded to Scipio Aemilianus. In general, however, he 
attained a high standard of honesty, and even his speeches 
(traditionally a field for improvisation) were as accurate as 
he could make them. 

Following Timaeus, he used a chronological system 
based on a modified ‘Olympiad year’. His narrative is 
lucid and informed; but his style, that of the Hellenistic 
chanceries, is cumbersome and inelegant and proved 
unattractive to his successors: no one, said Dionysius, 
could bear to read him to the end — which may explain 
why so much of his work failed to survive. This loss is 
unfortunate, for he brought honesty and illumination to 
a great theme and to a period for which he remains the 
main substantial source. See historiouuaphy, cheek, § 7. 

Em no I*hincf,ps. V. Ophopueus (1530, hks. 1-5: I .at translation, 
N. Pcrolii, 1473). 

CilUJ- EuiriONs Casaubon (1609); lirnesti (1763 4); SchweiR- 
haniHcr (1789-9*;); JIulisLh (1867 72, >1888-92)', lluttnei-Wobst 
(1889-1904, 1005), Srnurhun-DnvidRon, Selei lions (1SB8) 

Tuanslations. E. S. ShuckburRfi (1H89; U.S A. repr. 1962); 
W. K. l J atnn (1922-7, Loeb). 

Chiiicism. U. von Scaln, lhe Studien des Polvbias (1890), O. Cunlz, 
Polybios und snn XVerk (1902); J. H. Hurv, Ancient Creek Historians 
(1909): C. Wundciei, Pnlyhim (1927); E Miom, Pohkio (1949); K. 
ZiL-ifler in PW (1952, excellent) E. W. Wnlhank, A Historical Com- 
mentary on Polybius (1957- ); JffS 1938, 5s, Tint, i960, 216; JllS 
1062, 1; 1963. 1; C. O. Ilrink and E. W. Walbaidt CQ 1954, 07, 1 *. 
Pedech, La Mtthode histonque dr Polybe (19(14); J. M. Moore, The 
Manuscript Tradition of Polybius 

A. Maucrsberger, Polybun- Lexicon (1956- ). F. W. W. 

POLYBIUS (2, PW 5), a freedman, one of Claudius’ 
secretaries, particularly concerned with literary mutters 
(a studris ) and perhaps also with petitions about lawsuits 
(a libellis: see lirellus). He translated Homer into Latin 
and Virgil into Greek. In a.d. 42 or 43 Seneca (q.v. 2) 
addressed to him from exile a Consolatio (for the death of 


a brother), hoping that it would be construed ns a petition 
for recall. He was killed in 47 by the contrivance of 
Messalhna. 

Sen. Consolatio adPolybium (ed. J. D. Duff, 1915). A. Momigliano, 
Claudius* ( T 9(1 1 ), 43, 75 ; V. Scramuzza, The Emperor Claudius (1940), 
S f., 84 f, ; F. Giancutti, Rend. Line. 1953, 59 ft. A. M.; T. J. C. 

POLYBOEA, ( 1 ) name of several mythological heroines ; 
(2) a goddess, sister of Hyacinthus (q.v.), identified with 
Artemis and Kore (Paus. 3. 19. 4; Hesych. s.v.). 

POLYBUS, in mythology, king of Corinth or Sicyon, 
a figure of some importance in the legends of Oedipus 
and Adrastus (qq.v.). Being childless, or at all events 
without sons, he and his wife adopt the infant Oedipus 
und rear him us their own (Soph. OT 1016 ff.). He is 
soilless again in the version preserved by schol. Pind. 
Nern. 9. 30, cf. Ildt. 5. 67. 4. In this tradition Adrastus 
is his daughter’s son and inherits his kingdom. But he is 
cither an extremely vague figure or a conflation of several 
persons, for we hear ol‘ him also as in Tcnea (Strabo 8. 6. 
22, 380), Boeotia (schol. Eur. Phoen. 28), and Argos 
(Etym. Magn. 207. 41 ff.). 

See further Httfei in Koscber, b.v. H. J. R. 

POLYCARP (2nd c. A.D.), bishop of Smyrna, disciple of 
St. John, und correspondent of Ignatius of Antioch. The 
only extant letter warns the Philippian church against 
apostasy. In the controversy about celebrating Easter 
(c. a.d. 154-5) he visited Rome to defend the old Asian 
tradition of keeping the feast with the Jewish passover. 
Hjs martyrdom ut the age of 86 is described in a letter 
from the Smyrncan church to the church of Philomehum, 
Phrygia; that the MSS. preserve an interpolated text is 
probable from Eusebius of Caesarea’s quotations (Hist. 
Eccl. 4. 15). The date of the martyrdom can he decided 
only by a choice between conflicting evidence. Eusebius’ 
Chronicle dates it under Marcus Aurelius, 167-8. But a 
(post-Eusehiun) addition to the Smyrncan letter (ch. 21) 
dates it on 23 Feb. ‘in the high pricsth >ud of Philip of 
Tralles, in the proconsulship of Statius Quudratus*. 
Quadrutus was consul in 142 ; his proconsulship of Asia, 
attested in inscriptions and Aelius Aristides (q.v.), cun 
hardly fall later than 155-6. This date makes it easier to 
accept Irenaeus* evidence of his contact with St. John 
and to fit in his correspondence with Ignatius, martyred 
before 1 17. But the later, Eusehian date remains possible. 
The fifth -century Life of Poly carp by Tionius’ is value- 
less legend. 

Ed J. II. Lightfnot, Apoitohc Fathers ii a (1889). U. Altanpr, 
Fatrnloxy (1960), noil. 11 (J. 

POLYCLITUS (1) of I .arisa, used by Eratosthenes as a 
geographical source. See Alexander (3), bibliography, 
ancient sources. 

POLYCLITUS (2), native of Argos, a leading sculptor 
of the second half of the fifth century n.l\, said to have 
been a pupil of Ageladas. He worked chiefly in bronze, 
but also in marble, gold, and ivory, and in embossed 
metalwork. Ancient authors mention a number of his 
statues of athletes set up at Olympia and elsewhere, 
and several of their inscribed bases have come to light in 
the excavations at Olympia. Through Pliny’s detailed 
description (34. 55) it has proved possible to identify in 
Roman copies his famous Doryphorus, - ‘youth bolding a 
spear’, which became a model for other sculptors. The 
most complete copy was found at Pompeii and is in the 
Naples Museum. From it can be sensed in some measure 
the harmony of the proportions and the careful finish of 
details, for which Polyclitus was famous. Wc are told that 
he wrote a book on rhythm and proportion and embodied 
his theories in this statue (Pliny 34. 55). Also reliably 
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identified is his Diadumenus, ‘youth binding a fillet round 
his head’, of which a number of copies exist. Furthermore, 
some of his other athletes have been tentatively recognized 
in various extant statues of Roman date, for instance, the 
Cyn iscus in the W cstmacolt Y ou th of the British Museum . 
The Amazon, which he is said to have made for Ephesus 
in competition with Phidias and Cresilas (qq.v.), is prob- 
ably preserved in a type of which several Roman copies 
have survived — in Berlin, New York, and elsewhere. His 
most celebrated work, however, was the chryselephantine 
statue of Hera which he made for the Heraeum at Argos. 
It is described by Pausanius (2. 17. 4) as colossal, seated 
on a throne, holding a sceptre in one hand, a pomegranate 
in the other, and was said to have been comparable to 
Phidias’ Olympian Zeus. Strabo (8. 372) considered Poly- 
clitus’ work more beautiful in workmanship (Te^vrj) than 
the Zeus, but second in size and magnificence (7roAi>TeAeia). 
The only copies that have survived of it are the little 
reliefs on coins of Argos, both of the head and of the 
figure. G. M. A. R. 

POLYCRATES (1) seized Samos c. 540 u.C. with his 
brothers Pantagnotus and Syloson, but soon made him- 
self sole tyrant. He made Samos a great naval power, 
annexed neighbouring islands (including Rhencia near 
Delos), and celebrated Delian Games. He formed 
alliances with Egypt and Cyrcne, but later sent a force 
of disaffected Samians to help Cambyses against Egypt. 
These sailed back and attacked the tyrant unsuccessfully, 
though supported by a Spartan force, which Polycrates 
bought off with u bribe of specially struck false coins. 
C. 522 Polycrates was lured to the mainland by the satrap 
Oroetes, who pretended to be plotting against Darius, 
and there crucified. His piratical thalassocracy suggests a 
consistent effort, tempered by opportunism, to maintain 
an unconqucred Samos as successor to Miletus (then 
undei Persian rule). Polycrates imported sheep and other 
animals to improve Samian stock. He attracted craftsmen 
from other States and patronized artists and poets 
(Thcodorus, Anacreon); but the two most famous public 
works in Samos, the great temple of llera and the 
tunnelled aqueduct bringing water inLo the city, some- 
times attributed to him, were probably begun earlier. 

Hdt. bit. ■? ; Thuc j. 13, 104; Arist. Politics I3i3 b ; Ath. 

540 d. K. (.Tillius, Ath. Mitt. 1006, 1 51 f., 1 *. N. Ure, The Origin of 
Tyranny (1022), ch. 3; M. While, JUS 1954. 3 f > U- . J- P- Rurron, 
CQ 1964, 210 tt. I*. N. U. ; R. M. 

POLYCRATES (2) (4th c. n.c.), Athenian teacher of 
rhetoric; author of an encomium on Busiris, criticized m 
Isocrates’ Busins, a ivur^yopm^iaKpaTou^scuK. R. Dodds, 
Plato: Gorgias, 28 f.) and other cpideictic pieces. 

L. Kadrrmnchcr, Artium Srnptores (1951), 128 ff.: J. Humbert, 
T'alycuncs (1930); A.-H. Cliruust, Socrates, Man and Myth (1957), 
ch. 4. D. A. U. 

POLYDAMAS ( 77 o(u)AeSd/iar), in mythology, son of 
Panthoos (Homer, loc. cit. infra). In the Iliad he lakes 
some part in the fighting, but is chiefly noteworthy for 
his sage advice, which Hector rejects to his cost (18. 
249 ff. j. His death is nowhere recorded and he seems to 
he thought of as surviving the war. II. J. R. 

POLYDORUS (/ToAaSaipor). There are some ten mytho- 
logical persons bearing this name, the only ones of any 
importance being : (1) son of Cadmus(q.v.) and Harmonia, 
a purely genealogical figure, ignored by Euripides 
(Bacch. 43-4), but mentioned, e.g., by Herodotus (5. 59). 
(2) Youngest son of Priam and llecuba (qq.v.). When the 
Trojan War was raging, Priam sent him with much gold 
to Polymestor, a Thracian king, who murdered him for 
the gold after the fall of Troy. His ghost speaks the pro- 
logue of Euripides, Hecuba, and an important part of the 


plot is Hecuba's discovery and avenging of the murder. 
Cf. Verg. Aen, 3. 22 ff. H. J. R. 

POLYEIDUS (1), a seer, one of the Mclampodidae, a 
Corinthian. When Glaucus, son of Minos (q.v.), was 
drowned in a honey-jar, Polyeidus, after passing a test 
imposed by Mino9, found the body and afterwards 
restored it to life by using a herb revealed by a snake. 
See HyR. Fab. 136, Koschcr’s Lexicon, b.v. II. J. R. 

POLYEIDUS (2) ‘the Sophist* is known only from 
Aristotle {Poet. 16, 17), who refers to the recognition 
scene in his Jphigeneia (if that was the title). 

POLYGNOTUS (ff. c. 475-447 n.c.), painter, son and 
pupil of Aglaophon of Thasos; later an Athenian citizen. 
Friend of Cimon and probuhly of Sophocles. Pliny dates 
before 420 b.c. He painted the ‘Ihupersis’ in the Stoa 
Poikile soon after 460, the ‘Iliupersis’ and ‘Nekyia’ in the 
Cnidinn Lesche at Delphi probably between 458 and 
447 ; according to a very probable emendation he painted 
in the Theseum soon after 475. The 'Rape of the Leucip- 
pidae* in the Anakcion, the 'Suitor-Slaying’ in Plutaea, 
the 'Achilles in Scyros’ and the ‘Nansicaa’ (both later in 
the Pinakotheke) are undated. Contemporary and later 
vases, particularly the Niobid painter’s Argonaut crater 
(Pfuhl, tig. 492; Rumpf, pi. 28/1 and 2), illustrate 
Polygnotan grouping and postures, ns described by 
Pausanias, and the transparent drapery and freer treat- 
ment of the face, noted by Pliny. Many of the elements of 
his art had appenred sporadically before, but he combined 
them to represent men of high moral purpose (t}0o?) and 
‘better than ourselves’, often either taking a decision or 
in the reaction after the event. For Theophrastus and 
others he was a primitive (he did not use shading), but 
still the first great painter. 

Overbcck, 3H0, 614, 1042-79; C. Du|?ns, Rev. Ft. Gr. 1938, 53; 
Rumpt, Malerei u. Zru'hn. 91 , E. Simon, AJArch. 1963, 43 ff. ; L. H. 
JeHery, BSA 1965, 41 IF. T. 11. L. W. 

POLYPERCHON (b. c. 380 n.c.), son of Simmias a 
Macedonian noble, first appears when promoted ‘taxi- 
arch’ to command a brigade of Alexander’s Macedonian 
infantry after lssus (333). Under ALexander he rose no 
higher, and his first independent command was in the 
Lamian War (321), when he showed some skill. This, 
with his seniority and want of personal ambition, mspired 
the regent Antipater to recommend the army to elect 
him his successor (3 19); but, lacking Antipater’s prestige, 
he had no chance of controlling the ‘separatist’ generals. 
He failed even to hold Macedonia and retain possession 
of the two kings, and degenerated into a mere general of 
mercenaries in Greece, employed alternately by Anti- 
gonus and Cassandcr against each other. The date and 
circumstances of his death nre unknown. 

lierve, Alexanderreich, no. 654; W. W. Tam, CAH vi, ch 15; 
Dennison, Strategic 1. 81 ff. G. T. G. 

POLYPHRASMON (so spelt IG ii*. 2325), son of the 
tragic poet Phrynichus, wrote a tetralogy on the subject 
of Lycurgus, presented in 467 n.c., but defeated by 
Aeschylus’ Theban tetralogy and by Aristias (Arg. 
Aesch. Sept.). 

POLYSTRATUS, perhaps a direct disciple of Epi- 
curus, followed Ilermarchus (successor of Epicurus) as 
head of the school. 

Works: n*pl dAoyou KaTatftpovTjoetos, frs. ed. C. Wilke, 
1905: Tlepi tfnAoaoifiiixs, frs. ed. Cronert, Kolotes u. 
Menedemos, 36. 

Sec Zeller, Phil. d. Grtechen iii. i\ 318 f. ; A. Voaliano, Epicureorum 
Scrip ta (1928). 
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POLYXENA (/ToAuffVr/), in mythology, daughter of 
Priam and Hecuba (qq.v.); not m Homer. In the 
Cypria she is mortally wounded at the fall of Troy and 
buried by Neoptolemus (fr. 26 Allen). In the Iliu Persis 
and later she is sacrificed to the ghost of Achilles (Pro- 
clus); cf. e.g. Eur. Hcc. 220 ff. Hence the story that 
Achilles in hie was in love with her, e.g. Ilyg. tab. 1 10. 

H. J. K. 

POLYZELUS, Athenian comic poet, won four victories 
at the Lenaea, the first in the last decade of the fifth 
century 11. c. ( 1 G 1F. 2325. 130). We have six titles and a 
dozen fragments; four of the titles indicate thcogonic 
burlesque; a filth, Arj^ioTwhapcuts, is clearly political, but 
its occasion and point are not known. 
bCG ii. 367 ff.; C '.At 1. 789 If. ; b'AC .. 878 ff. K. J. D. 

POMERIUM was the line demarcating an augurally 
constituted city, the point beyond which the auspicia 
urbana could not be taken ; it was essentially a religious 
boundary, marked by cippi (Varro, Ling. 5. 143), and was 
distinct both from the city-wall and from the limit of 
actual occupation, though it might coincide with the 
former and was ollen understood as the strip inside or 
outside the wall (cf. Livy 1. 44; Plut. Rom. 11). Almost 
every aspect of the history of the pomerium of Rome is 
debatable; our sources refer to an original Palatine 
pomerium, later extended by Scrvius Tullius and then 
unchanged until Sulla’s day (sources in Lugli, Pontes 11. 
125 ff.); but none ol the descriptions is reliable (e.g. Tac. 
Ann. 12. 24, seems to describe the Lupercal circuit), 
although Varro’s account {Ling. 5. 46-54) of the city of 
the Four Regions may correspond to the pomerium at 
some early date. Our best evidence for its history from 
the first century n.c. is probably Gellius, NA 13. 14. 4-7, 
quoting the augur Valerius Mcssalla Ruins (cor. 53 B.C.); 
Gellius mentions extensions by Sulla (cf. Tac. Ann. 12. 
23 — 'auctis p. R.finibus *) and also by Caesar (cf. Cic. Atl. 
13. 20; Dio 43. 50. 1). On the other hand, Augustus’ 
silence in the Res Gestae suggests that he did not extend 
it, despite the explicit statement of Tacitus (loc. cit.). 
Later extensions were made hy Claudius, who was the 
first to include the Aventine (Tac. loc. cit., Gull. loc. cit., 
CJLvi. 31537 a-d; 37023-4; Not. Scav. 1912, 197; 1913, 
68) and by Vespasian (CVLvi. 31538 a-c ; Not. Scav. 1933, 
241 ; cf. CIL vi. 930. 14-16). The cippi dating from 
Hadrian {CIL vi. 315393-0: Not. Scav. 1933, 241) 
seem only to be restorations. Aurelian’s claim (S.H.A. 
Aurehan 21) is doubttul. The imperial pomerium , as 
loosely defined by the cippi, is thought to have coincided 
on the cast with the republican wall, breaking away to 
include the Aventine and Emporium, the southern half 
of the Campus Martius and all the Pincian hill, at the 
last point extending beyond Aurclian’s Wall. See also 
AUSPICIUM. 

M. LnhrouHsc, Melanges <Tarch. 1937, 165 ff.; I*. Grimal, ibid. 

1959. 43 tf. I. A. R. ; J. N. 

POMETIA (near modern Cisternal), also known as 
Sue6sa, gave its name to the Pomptine Marshes (q.v.). 
Volsci and Romans often disputed its possession in primi- 
tive Latium (q.v.). About 495 B.C. Rome obliterated it. 
It was never rebuilt. Spoils from Pometia enabled Tar- 
quin to found the Capitolinc temple at Rome (Livy 1. 53). 

E. T. S. 

POMONA, Roman goddess of poma , i.e. fruits, espe- 
cially such as grow on trees, apples, etc. Iler flamen (q.v.) 
was lowest in rank of all, corresponding apparently to the 
small importance of her province. She had a sacred place, 
pomonal , 12 miles out of Rome (Festus, 296, 15 ff. 
Lindsay), but no known festival. Ovid {Met. 14. 623 ff.) 


has a story (unconnected with facts of cult and clearly his 
own or another comparatively late author’s invention) 
that Vertumnus (q.v.) loved her, pled his own cause in 
disguised shape, and finally won her. H. J. R. 

POMPEIA (PW, 'Pompeius* 52), granddaughter of 
Poinpeius (q.v. 2) and of Sulla, married Caesar (1) in 67 
b.c. and, after the Bona Dea scandal {see clodius, 1), was 
divorced as not above suspicion. E. B. 

POMPEII, situated on a small volcanic hill, 5^ miles 
south-east of Vesuvius, was not a small town by ancient 
standards (c. 160 acres). Its 6udden end 111 the eruption 
of a.d. 79, described by the Younger Pliny {Epp. 16 and 
20) , struck the imagination of the ancient world as well as 
the modern. The site, forgotten in the Middle Ages, was 
rediscovered in 1748, since when intermittent excavation 
has proceeded. About four-fifths have now been un- 
covered. 

Pompeii served in Strabo’s time as a port of Nola, 
Nuceria, and Acerrae (5. 4. 8). Its commercial and 
strategic position near the mouth of the Sarnus, one of 
the gateways of Campania, explains its history. Strabo 
(ibid.) states that it was occupied successively by Oscans, 
Etruscans and Pclasgians, Samnites, and Romans. 

The Oscans were the descendants of the Neolithic 
inhabitants of Campania, as appears from their pottery. 
The town-plan of Pompeii seems to contain an older 
portion in the south-west (24 acres), and a newer portion 
added later to north and east. From the eighth century b.c. 
the inhabitants came under the influence of the Greek 
colonies ol the coast (Cumae), and Greek pottery (geo- 
metric, proto-Corinthian, Corinthian) and bronzes 
appear in their graves. In the seventh century Etruscan 
influence becomes apparent, issuing perhaps from Capua 
and Nola, and from this time Greek and Etruscan 
influence alternated — first, the Greeks of Cumae; then 
the Etruscans, from c. 530 b.c., when they occupied 
Campania, to their defeat at sea by Ili- ron of Syracuse in 
474 n.c. ; finally, the Greeks again, horn 474 n.c. to the 
Samnite invasion c. 420 n.c. Traces of all three phases are 
found in the Doric Temple of the Foro Tnungolarc and 
in the Temple of Apollo. 

The Samnites invaded Campania in the fifth century, 
occupying Capua in 432 and Cumae in 420, and their 
penetration south of Vesuvius must have followed soon. 
When was Pompeii enlarged lrom 24 to 160 acres, and by 
whom? The fortifications ol the enlarged town suggest a 
date in the fifth century n.c., and since the enlargement 
argues a not inconsiderable increase of population, the 
Sarnnitcs are the most likely candidates, though the 
influence of Greek or Etruscan town-planning is obvious. 

From the end of the fifth century n.c. till the age of 
Sulla, Pompeii was a Samnite town. Its language was 
Oscan. Coinage suggests that it belonged to a league of 
which Nuceria was the head. Its chief magistrate was a 
meddix tuticus , and under him were quaestors and aediles. 
An assembly {k ombenmon) appears in inscriptions, though 
it is not known whether it was an assembly of all citizens 
or a town -council. The period was one of great prosperity, 
based on agriculture and commerce. Culturally the 
town passed through two phases, the line between them 
falling about the middle of the third century n.c. 
The first (in which local limestone was the chief building 
material) may be called Italian in the sense that it is a 
reflection of a more or less homogeneous civilization 
which was spread widely in south Italy at the time 
(cf. the Oscan and Lucunian tomb-paintings in the Naples 
and Capua museums), and had strong Etruscan reminis- 
cences. The second phase (in which a handsome dark 
tufa was imported from Nuceria) was Hellenistic and 
received a great impetus from the ever-widening trade 
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connexions of Campania during the second century b.c. 
Increasing prosperity is reflected m the dignified monu- 
ments which date from the third and second centuries 
D.c. The main Forum, hitherto a rough and unsystematic 
market-place, w r as converted into a dignified civic centre. 
The region of the Foro Triangolarc was rebuilt after the 
manner of a Greek gymnasium, with a large open-air 
theatre adjoining, to he a centre of the town’s cultural life. 
Bronzes, marble tables, terracottas, and mosaics were im- 
ported in large quantities from Hellenistic factories or 
made by local workmen after Hellenistic designs. A 
Hellenistic public bath was built and the cult of Isis was 
introduced. In houses wall-decoration became markedly 
Hellenistic, and the Greek peristyle was added to the 
Italian atrium. 

In the Social War Pompeii joined the Italians (App. 
IiCiv. i. 39) and in 89 b.l\ was attacked by L. Sulla. The 
outcome of the siege is unknown, but the war as a whole 
completely changed the position of Pompeii. With the 
rest of Italy it received Human franchise and the citizens 
were enrolled in the tribus Mrnnna. As a punishment for 
resistance to Sulla’s army a colony of Roman veterans 
was planted on the town under the leadership of P. Sulla, 
the Dictator’s nephew (c. 80 n.c., Cic. Sulf. 60 2). At this 
time, except for the incipient use of Latin in place of 
Oscan as the language of official life, the romainzution uf 
Pompeii had not gone far, but hcrealter it made rapid 
strides. The names and functions oi the magistrates were 
brought into line with those of other Roman colonies. 
The Oscan language was replaced by Latin, and Oscan 
weights and measures by Roman standards. Houses, 
wall-paintings, metal-work, and pavements all took on a 
Roman tinge. Koiiianiz.it ion in architecture was in- 
directly assisted by an earthquake in A.n. 62. Seneca 
(( )Nat . 6 . 1. 1 -2) and Tacitus (Ann. 15. 22) say that it 
hit much of the utv 111 rums, and ibis is confirmed by 
the remains. In the parts that were rebuilt befoie the 
eruption the influence ol Rome was strong. 

Local families and traditions were not, however, 
entirely swamped by the Roman colonists. Indeed, 
inscriptions suggest that after initial difficulties the two 
gioups lived amicably side by side. Municipal elections 
continued to be contested with vigour, and except to deal 
with jrregulaiitics and disorder (e.g. the not in the 
amphitheatre of A.n. 59; Tac. Ann. 14. 17) there was 
little interference from the central government. The 
remains of the last hull-centuiy before the eruption 
present the pictuic of a prosperous town — a market for 
the produce ol a rich countryside, a port with wide con- 
nexions in the Mediterranean, and nil industrial centre 
producing ceilain specialities (wanes, millstones, fish- 
sauce, perfumes) lor which the demand was more than 
local. 

Ancifnt Suurcts. (n) Inscription*. C 1 L iv and x, 787-1079, 
8141-57, 8148-61 , J'ph Epigi. mu 8h-i)o f 202, Not . .St av. 1927 IT. 
patsttn (b) Authors - scattered ref ei dices ol winch the most important 
Hrc: Cic Pro Suit 60 z; Slmbn 5 4. 3-8, Sen. (JNat . 6. 1. 1-2; 
Tuc. Aim 14. 17 uiul is 22; Hist. 1. 2; Pliny, lip. 6 16 and 20; 
Suet Tit 8 i if , Dio Cass. 66 21 4. 

Mopfrn WiUTl-Rs. f or iui ther bibliography, A. W van Eurrn, 
A Companion to the Stud) of Pompeii and Hen ulaneum (Home, 1031). 
f General workt. A. Mau, Pompeii, Its Life and Art (tt. F. W. Kelsey, 
U.S.A 1899), E Pcrnice, Pompeii (1926), R C. Cainnipon, Pompeii 
(11)36) ; A. Sojfhunu, Pompet ml suo sviluppo stoneo. Pompet preromarui 
(1937); M. della Corte, Case cd abitanti dt Pompeii* (i954)li T. 
Frank, Eton. Hertorv Rome a (1927). ^4 5 ff-, H, II. 'Panzer, The 
Common People, oj Pompeii: a Study of the Crafliti (U S A. 1939); 
A. Maiuii, Pompeian Wall Pointings ( 1 960) . id , Pompeii (1960); I*. 
C'lprotti, Pompet (Universale Studium, Rome, 1962). R. C. C. 

POMPEIUS (1, PW 12), Quintus, a rtorus humo at- 
tached to Scipio Aemilianus, became consul in 141 B.C. 
by trickery and against Scipio’s will (it was said), and 
succeeded Mctellus (q.v. 3) Macedonicus m the Numan- 
tine command, blaming his luck of success on his pre- 
decessor. In 140 he was forced to negotiate a treaty, but 


repudiated it on his successor’s arrival and gained the 
Senate’s approval for this action. Prosecuted repelun - 
darum , in a cause celebte , by Mctellus and other distin- 
guished men, he was acquitted, and in 13b he and 
Mctellus served together as legates in Spam under Furius 
(q.v. 2). A prominent opponent of Ti. Gracchus, he 
became censor (131) with Metellus (the First pa/r of 
plebeian censors). 

H. Simon, Rums Kncge in Spamen (1962), sec index; A. F. Abfin 
Scipio Aenulianus (1 967), sec index. jf 

POMPEIUS (2, PW 39) RUFUS, Quintus, son or 
grandson of (1), as tribune (100 b.c.) unsuccessfully 
worked for the recall of Metellus (q.v. 6) Numiditus and 
remained closely attached to his family. He was praetor 
urbanus in 91, and consul in 88 with Sulla, whose 
daughter married his son. He opposed Sulpicius (q.v. 1) 
Rufus, his former friend, and was driven fiom Rome, 
but then occupied it w'ith Sulla. Sent (by a SC whose 
validity could be impugned) to supersede his distant 
relative Pompeius Strabo, he was lulled by the latter’s 
soldiers with the commander’s acquiescence. 

For a coin-portrait see Sydenham, CRH, Pi. 25, no qoK. e 

POMPEIUS (3, PR 45) STRABO, father of Pompey, 
after his quaestor ship tried to prosecute his commander. 
In the Social War lie fought in the northern sector, as 
legate (90 B.c.) and — aftei a victory over T. Lalrenius — 
as consul (89). Pompey, Cicero, and Catiline, among 
others, served under him (Cichorius, Pom. Stud. 144). 
Capturing Asculum, he ended the northern war and 
triumphed late 111 89, but was perhaps prosecuted in 88 
and (if so) contumaciously resumed his command. His 
distant relative Pompeius (2) was sent to supersede him 
and was killed, not without Strabo’s acquiescence. In 87, 
asked to defend Rome against Cmna, he behaved am- 
biguously; he negotiated with Cinnu (he probably had 
connexions with Curhn, q.v. 2) over a joint consulship, 
excluding both Manus and the Optimates. His death in 
an epidemic was thought fit punishment and his body 
was dragged through the streets. He was one of the first, 
in the light of Sulla’s march on Rome, to see the possib- 
ilities offered to unscrupulous leaders by the new army 
(ree MAKIUS i, SULLA i) and the spread of citizenship. As 
consul, he had given Latin rights to Transpuduna and 
enfranchised some Spaniards on the battlefield ( 1 LLRP 
515). In those regions and in Piccnum he built up the 
following later inherited and exploited by his son. 

M. (Jclzcr, Kl. Schr. (1962 3), ii 106. E. R. 

POMPEIUS (4, PW 31), GnaiiUS, called Magnus after 
81, (POMPEY) (106-48 b.c.), served with his father 
Pompeius (q.v. 3) at Asculum, and brought three legions 
from his fathei’s veterans and clients in Picenum to win 
victories for Sulla in 83. He was then sent to Sicily, where 
he defeated and killed Carbo (q.v. 2), and thence to 
Africa, where he destroyed Cn. Domitius and King 
larhas. Though lie was still an eques, Sulla grudgingly 
allowed him to triumph (80 or possibly 81); and in 80, 
alter the death of his wife Aemilia, Sulla’s stepdaughter, 
he married Mucia (q.v.), a close connexion of the Metelh, 
who perhaps accepted him as an ally against Sullu’s 
autocracy. He supported Lepidus (q.v. 2) for the consul- 
ship of 78, but assisted Catulus (q.v. 3) to overcome him 
next year; later in 77 he obtained proconsular irnperium 
to reinforce Metellus (q.v. 7) Pius against Sertonus (q.v.) 
in Spain. Thence he returned in 71 and co-operated with 
the reluctant Crassus (q.v. 4) in finishing off" the Servile 
War. Again he triumphed, and extorted from the Senate 
the consulate, emphasizing the illegality by surrendering 
his horse with great ceremony to the censors, whose 
office he now restored; in this year, too, the tribunes 
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recovered their rights, and L. Cotta reduced senatorial 
representation on the courts to one-third (70 b.c.). 

Though now a senntor, Pompey took no normal 
consular province. But from both tribunes and equites he 
reaped his reward: in 67 the Lex Gabinia created for him 
an impertum with unprecedented powers against the 
pirates, whom he destroyed in three months ; and Manilius 
next year added Lucullus' Asiatic provinces and conduct 
of the Mithndatic War. His eastern campaigns were his 
greatest achievement. Mithridates was defeated immedi- 
ately, and though attempts to pursue him over the 
Caucasus failed, he committed suicide in the Crimea 
in 63. Further, Pompey founded colonies, annexed 
Syria, settled Judaea, and laid the foundation of sub- 
sequent Homan organization of the Fast (though he 
reached no agreement with Parthia). 

I11 1)2 he returned, disbanded his army, and triumphed, 
a popularis no longer (Cic. Att. 2. 1. 6). lie made two 
requests: settlement of his veterans and ratification of his 
eastern acta. But he had divorced Mucia, allegedly for 
adultery with Caesar (q.v. 1); and the Metelli, aided by 
Lucullus and Cato (q.v. 5), frustrated him until in 60 he 
allied with Crassus and Caesar; he married the latter’s 
daughter Julia (q.v. 1) in 59. His demands were satisfied 
by Caesar as consul; but bis popularity waned, and in 
58-57 Clodius (q.v. i) deliberately flouted him. In 57, 
after backing Cicero’s recall, be received control of the 
corn-supply for five years; but no military power was 
attached, nor could he secure the commission to restore 
Ptolemy Auletes in Fgypt next year. In Apr. 56 the 
‘Triumvirate’ was renewed at Luca. Pompey became 
consul with Crassus for 55, and received Spain for five 
years; but he governed bis province by proxy. After 
Juba’s death in 54 he declined a further marriage alliance 
with Caesar; and in 52 after Clodius' murder he was 
appointed sole consul, with backing from extreme 
optimates. Ills immediate actions — the tnal of Milo (q.v.) 
and his legislation de vi, de ambilu , and de iure magi- 
stratuum — were designed only to restore order in Rome, 
rather than to injure Caesar; but the prolongation of his 
imperium for five years from this date destroyed the 
balance of power; and he took as his colleague Mctcllus 
(q.v. 11) Scipio, whose daughter Cornelia he had married. 
Gradually his new alliance led him to support demands 
that Caesar be recalled before he was sure of the consulate 
of 48; and in 50, when negotiations with Caesar were 
breaking down, he accepted from the consul C. Marcellus 
the command of the Republic’s forces in Italy.' In 49 he 
transported his army from Brundisium to Greece and 
spent the year mobilizing in Macedonia. He met Caesar 
on his arrival in 48 with a force powerful in every arm, 
and inflicted a serious reverse when Caesar attempted to 
blockade him at Dyrrhachium. But later (9 Aug.), per- 
haps under pressure from his senatorial friends, he 
joined in a pitched battle at Phnrsalus, and was irretriev- 
ably defeated. He fled to Fgypt, but was stabbed to death 
as he landed (28 Sept. 48). 

The violence and unconstitutional character of 
Pompey’s early career invites comparison with Augustus, 
whom in his constitutional position be so often resembled : 
in 67 he had twenty-four legati\ from 55 he governed 
Spain through legati, and while doing so was made consul 
in 52. But still more significant was his unofficial power: 
by 62 in Spain, Gaul, Africa, the East, and parts of Italy, 
there were colonists and clients bound to him by the 
relationship of fides and surrounding him with a magni- 
ficence unsurpassed by a Roman senator hitherto; the 
climax was reached with the dedication of his theatre in 
the Campus Martius inl55. He owed much to his military 
genius, which must have been of the highest order even 
though other commanders, Metcllus, Crassus, Lucullus, 
often paved the way to his successes. But in politics he 


showed a mastery which it was easy for clever men to 
undcrrate(e.g., for all its brilliance, the epigram of Caclius 
in Cic. Fam. 8. 1. 3). ‘Modestus ad alia omnia nisi ad 
dominationem’ (Sail. //. 2. 14), by superb skill and timing 
be rose from his lawless beginnings to a constitutional 
pre-eminence in which he could discard the use of naked 
force; and even his final miscalculation was a narrow one. 
Whether he had disinterested aims in government must 
remain uncertain, but there are signs that he tried to 
restore dignity and order in the city, and perhaps also in 
Rome’s relations with her provinces. His private life, too, 
was of a high standard for such an age, and two women, 
Julia and Cornelia, married to him for dynastic ends, 
became deeply attached to him. Cicero, though he never 
understood Pompey’s subtleties (see esp. Att. i. 13—14), 
remained a devoted admirer; and despite the disappoint- 
ments of the war years Pompey’s death brought from him 
a heartfelt tribute: ‘hominem enirn integrum et castum 
et graucm cognoui’ (Att. 11. 6. 5). 


For the sources see caf.sar (i). Various lives by Plutarch (e g.. 
Sertonus, Lucullus ) add much information when carclully criticized: 
Plutarch's Pompev is bused probably on Nepos. M. tielzcr, Pom- 



POMPEIUS (5, PW 17), Gnaeus, elder son of Pompey 
and Mucia (qq.v.), wns born 79 b.c. About 54 he married 
a daughter of Ap. Claudius (q.v. 12). I11 49 he secured 
an Fgyptian fleet, with which before the battle of Dyr- 
rhnehium he destroyed Caesar’s transports. Faily in the 
African War he occupied the Balcancs and crossed to 
Spain, where he was joined after Thupsus by his brother 
and Labienus, raised thirteen legions, and won most of 
the southern province. But after mancruvres which 
drove him south from Corduba he was defeated by 
Caesar in 45 in the hard-fought battle of Munda, and 
later captured and executed. (.i. F.. F. C. 

POMPEIUS (6, PW 33) MAGNUS PIUS, Sextus, 
younger son of Pompey and Mucia, w i horn probably 
c. 67 n.C. Left in Lesbos with Cornelia (q.v. 2) during the 
campaign of Pharsalus (48), he accompanied his father to 
Fgypt and after his murder went to Africa ; alter Thapsus 
(46) he joined his brother Gnaeus in Spain, and during 
the campaign of Munda (45) commanded the garrison of 
Corduba (q.v.). Subsequently he contrived to raise an 
army, partly of fugitive Pompeians, and won appreciable 
successes against Caesar’s governors in Further Spain, 
C. Carnnas (cos. sujj. 43) and after him C. Asinius Pollio 
(q.v.). In the summer of 44 Lepidus (q.v. 3) arranged a 
settlement between him and the Senate, under the terms 
of which he left Spam ; but instead of returning to Rome, 
he waited on events in Massiha with his army and fleet. 
In Apr. 43 the Senate made him its naval commander, 
with the title praefectus classis et orae maritimae; but in 
August he wus outlawed under the lex Pedia (see pediijs 
1), and presently employed his fleet to rescue fugitives 
from the proscription and to occupy Sicily, at first 
sharing authority with the governor Pompoms Bithynicus, 
hut later putting him to death; and using the island as a 
base for raiding and blockading Italy. lie repelled an 
attack by Octavian’s general Sulvidienus (q.v.) in 42, 
supported Antony against Octavian in 40 (when his lieu- 
tenant Menodorus, q.v., occupied Sardinia) and in 39 
concluded the Pact of Misenum(q.v.) with the triumvirs, 
who conceded to him the governorship of Sicily, 
Sardinia and Corsica, and Achaea in return for the suspen- 
sion of his blockade. In 38 Octavian accused him of 
breaking the pact and again attacked him, but was de- 
feated in sea-fights off Cumae and Messana. In 36 the 
attack was renewed, and after Agrippa’s victory offMylae, 
Octavian ’s defeat ofFTauromenium , and Lepidus’ occupa- 
tion of southern and western Sicily, the war was decided 
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by the battle of Naulochus (3 Sept.)- Sextus escaped with 
a few ships to Asia, where he attempted to establish him- 
self, but was forced to surrender to M. Titius (q.v. 2), 
who put him to death. 

Sextus was like his father an able and energetic 
commander. His brief career was spent entirely in the con- 
tinuation — symbolized by his adoption of the surname 
Pius of an inherited struggle, and left him no time for 
cultivation of the arts of peace. Despite his long absence 
from and blockade of Italy, he seems to have been 
popular in Rome. His wife was Scnbonia, daughter of 
L. Scribonius (q.v. 1) Libo. It was apparently through 
a daughter of this marriage that M. Scribonius (q.v. 2) 
Libo Drusus and Cn. Pompeius Magnus, Claudius’ son- 
in-law, traced their descent from Pompey. 

M. Hadaa, Sextus Pompev (U.S.A. 1930); Syrnc, Rnrn Rev . see 
index. (i. W.R..T.J. C. 

POMPEIUS (7) SILO, rhetor, some of whose argu- 
ments are cited by the Elder Seneca. 

POMPEIUS (8) SATURNINUS, orator, historian, 
poet whose verse, in the manner of Catullus and Calvus, 
Pliny greatly admired (Ep. 1. 8 and 16). Pliny sent him 
for criticism his speech at the opening of the Como 
library. 

POMPEIUS (q) (5th c. a.d.), grammarian, author of a 
Commentum artis Donati (ed. Keil, Gramm. Lai. v. 
95-312). 

Scliiin?— ttosiuB, § 1102. 

POMPILIUS (r. 100 n.c.), epigrammatist quoted by 
Varro. 

lUclir FPR 274. 

POMPONIUS (1), Lucius, of Bononia (fl. c. 100-85 
n.c.), Latin poet, older contemporary of Novius (q.v.), 
from Cisalpine Gaul. These two made fabulac Atellanae 
literary and tended to fuse them with palliatae. Seventy 
known titles show the slock Atellan characters, various 
occupations, political satire, religious and mythological 
themes and burlesque of tragedy; in popular language, 
with coarseness and farcical scenes. See atellana. 

I'liACiMrN'l s. O. Ribluck, CRF * 225 (3rd ed. Teubnrr. 1H97). 
P bnissinctti, Fab. Ault. Frag. (1955), 1 if. E. II. W. 

POMPONIUS (2) RUFUS wrote Collecta from which 
Valerius Maximus (4. 4 ad imt.) quotes ‘maxima orna- 
menta matronis liberos’. 

POMPONIUS (3, PW 103) SECUNDUS, [PPuulius 
Calv]isius Sahinus (Quint. Inst. 8. 3. 31 ; io. 1. 98), was 
cos. suff. a.d. 44, and a friend of the Elder Pliny who wrote 
his biography (Pliny, Ep. 3. 5) and calls him ‘consularem 
poctam’ and ‘uatem ciuemque clanssimurn’ (HN 7. 80; 
13. 83). Endangered by prosecution under Tiberius, he 
survived ('Par. Ann. 5. 8). He wrote Aeneas , a praetexta. 
Under Claudius his verses on the stage drew insults from 
the mob (ibid. 11. 13). Legate of Upper Germany, he 
victoriously checked the Chatti in 50 (ibid. 12. 28). Pliny 
(HN 13. 83) mentions having seen the handwriting of the 
Gracchi, about two centuries old, in his possession, 
lie died either between 51 and 57 (so Otto) or in the late 
60s (so Cichorius). 

He was stepbrother of Caesonia, Gams’ wife. His 
brother Quintus (cos. stiff, a.d. 41) favoured the restora- 
tion of the Republic after Gams’ death ; as an accomplice 
of Camillus Scribonianus in 42, he committed suicide or 
was killed. 

Cichorius, Rlim. Stud. 423 ff ; W. Otto, rhilnt. 1035, 483 IT. ; 
Sclianz-Hosiua u*. 475; E. Rittcrlinjj, .TVuti des rbm. Deutschlands 
0932), 15- J. W. D. 


POMPONIUS ( 4 ) DASSULUS, Marcus (?ist c. 
A.n.), recorded in an inscription of Aeclanum ( CJL ix. 
1164) as a translator of Menander and writer of original 
comedies (probably not for performance). 

POMPONIUS (5) PROCULUS VITRASIUS POL- 
LIO, Titus (PIT, s.v. Pomponius 67 and Vitrasius 8), 
a patrician, entered upon a senatorial career under 
Hadrian. He became cos. 1 stiff, before a.d. 157 (perhaps 
c. 150) and thereafter successively governor of Hispania 
Citenor ( ILS 1 113-1 1 14), of Lower Moesia in 157 (Ann. 
£pigr. 1937, 408, no. 247), and proconsul of Asia at an 
uncertain date thereafter. He served on the staff of 
Marcus and Verus in the German campaign (c. 168) and 
of Marcus and Commodus in the Sannatian (c. 174). He 
became cos. 11 ord. in 176. He married Annia Fundania 
Faustina, daughter of M. Annius Libo, himself the son 
of a M. Annius Verus who was also father of Faustina 
the Elder (q.v.) and of Annius Verus, the father of M. 
Aurelius (q.v.). Hence Annia was a first-cousin of the 
Emperor. For his career see ILS 1112. 

I.nmbrechts, Spruit, no. 462; A. DegrasBi, ] Fasti cans, dell' imp. 
rum. (1952), ^ 4 n.; A. Stem, Die lsgatcn von Alarum (1940), 72 11 

C. H. V. S ; M. H. 

POMPONIUS (6, PW 107), Sextus, a Roman jurist of 
the time of Hadrian and the Antonines. He held no 
official post nor (probably) had he the ius respondendi (see 
jurisprudence); he seems to have given his time to liter- 
ary activity and probably to teaching. He was one of the 
most productive legal writers (more than 300 libri). But 
though not without critical ability, he is rather a compiler. 
Roman legal literature owed to him its biggest work ; his 
commentary on the Edict, composed at Hadrian’s order, 
seems to have had over 150 books, as a passuge of the 
83rd book, preserved in the Digest , deals with a subject 
treated little more than half-way through the Edict. It is 
curious that the work was not excerpted directly for the 
Digest and is known only from quotations in later com- 
mentaries on the Edict (of Paulus, q.v. 1, and Ulpian, 
q.v. 1). IIis otherworks arc also extensive: two text- 
books of ius civile , Ad Sabtnum (36 books) and Ad. Q. 
Mucium (39 books) ; two (or one ?) works of predominantly 
casuistic character, Variae Lectiones (41 books) and 
Epistulae (20 books). In addition, an epitome Ex Plautio 
and monogrnphs on Senatus consulta t Etdeicotnmissa, and 
Stipulations. Especially notable is the booklet Liber 
singularis enchirtdii, a unique compendium of the history 
of Roman legal sources, magistrates, and legal science up 
to the time of Julian (q.v. 2), Pomponius’ contemporary; 
a long extract from it is preserved in Dig. 1. 2. 2. It con- 
tains a good many mistakes and corruptions, and has no 
doubt been shortened and deformed by Justinian’s com- 
pilers or by an intervening epitomator, but it is neverthe- 
less of value, as it gives information preserved nowhere 
else. Pomponius had a good knowledge of the older legal 
literature, and he himself is often quoted by later writers. 
The Digest drew extensively on his works; his contribu- 
tion to it is, after those of Paulus and Ulpian, one of the 
largest. 

A. M. Honord, Gaius (1962), ch. 3. See also under jufi&I'IUtdfnCF. 

A. B.; B. N. 

POMPTINE MARSHES, a malaria-stricken region, 
formed by the stagnation of the Ufens and other streams, 
lying south-east of Rome between Volscian mountains 
and Tyrrhenian Sea. Pliny’s statement that twenty-four 
cities once flourished here (HN 3. 59) is an exaggeration: 
Sucssn Pometia (q.v.), like the lands later assigned to 
citizens of the Pomptma and Oufcntina tribes, lay outside 
the marshes proper (Livy 6. 21 ; 7. 15; 9. 20). The Via 
Appia crossed the marshes, but travellers apparently 
preferred to use the parallel, 19-mile-long ship-canal. 
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since the marshes included highwaymen among other 
perils (Strabo 5. 233; Hor. Sat. 1. 5. 10 f.; Juv. 3. 307), 
From 160 u.c. or earlier numerous attempts were made 
by Cethegus, Trajan, and others to drain them— a task 
successfully accomplished in the twentieth century. 

M. Hofmann, PW, Suppl. vm. 1135 IT. E. T. S. 

PONS MULVIUS carried the Via Flammia across the 
Tiber north of Rome; it is first mentioned in 207 B.c. 
The existing hndge, the modern Ponte Mtlvio , was first 
built by Aennlius Scaurus in 109 n.c. and there has been 
much later rebuilding. Of the four main 6o-foot arches, 
only the southern pair are ancient. Above the pointed 
cutwaters, both up- and downstream, there are arched 
Hood -passages. The road makes a sloping approach on 
either side. The Allobrogcs were trapped here during 
the Catilinanan conspiracy in 63 n.c. and Maxentius was 
defeated by Constantine in a.d. 312. 

R. DcIbrUek, Ilellermtische Hauler) tn Lattum i (iyc>7); T. Frank, 
Roman Hutldmgs of the Repubht (107,4), 14 1 , M. H. JJallancc, rilSR 
1951, 70 ft-; NmIi, Piet. Ihet. Rome 11. 191 ft. 1 . A. R., D. E S. 

PONTIFEX, PONTIFICES. The word (cf. arti/ex , 
aurifex) means one skilled in the important magic of 
bridge-making (see Giuffrida-Ruggeri, jfourn. Roy. 
Anthropol. Inst. 1918, 100; Rirt, Rh. Mus. 1926, 115 IT., 
but Latte ( RR 196, n. i ) argues that pom originally meant 
‘way’), and by extension a priest acquainted with the 
increasingly elaborate ceremonial of public cult (cf. Cic. 
liar. Resp. 18). At Rome, and with local differences no 
doubt elsewhere, the ponlijices were onginnlly an advisory 
board {collegium) whose business it was to assist the chief 
magistrate in his sacral functions; this is strongly 
indicated by the fact that their normal meeting-place was 
the Regia (Pliny, Ep. 4. 11. 6). Their number seems to 
have been primitively three (this was the number at 
Coloma Genetiva lulia, sec Lex Ursonensis [Bruns, 
Fontes 27], 67, and colonies were constituted on the model 
of Rome), but was successively increased to six, nine, 
fifteen, and finally (under Caesar) sixteen (Livy, Penocha 
89; Dio Cass. 42. 51. 4). In historical times the original 
meaning of their name was quite unheeded, and they 
presided over the State cult generally. Like all the State 
priesthood, the ponlijices were originally patricians; but 
by the Lex Ogulnia of 300 n.c. (Livy 10. 6. 6 ; see Momm- 
sen, Staatsr. ii 3 . 22) half the college was chosen from the 
plebeians. Their position as an advisory body remained 
unaltered, at least in theory, and their decisions were 
decreta, i.e. pronouncements on points submitted to 
them or coming within their competence ; they were not 
laws and had in themselves no executive effect. In prac- 
tice it does not seem that they were disregarded, but the 
magistracy, not the pontiffs themselves, must enforce 
them. 

The head of the college was the Pontifex Maximus , 
whose official residence under the later Republic was in 
the Regia. He appears to have ousted the Rex Sacrorum 
from Ins control of the State religion. The original manner 
of his appointment was presumably by choice either of 
the king or of the other pontiffs ; m historical times (before 
212 n.c., but the date is uncertain, see Mommsen, ibid. 27) 
he was elected by vote of seventeen of the thirty-five 
tribes, chosen by lot, and thus, by a curious compromise, 
never by a majority of the people, like secular magistrates. 
He was head of the whole Slate clergy, exercising disci- 
plinary functions over some at least of them a9 well a9 
over the Vestal Virgins (Wissowa, RK 509 ff.). 

The collegium pontificum included, besides the pontiffs 
themselves, the jlamines, Vestals, and rex sacrorum, but 
not the augurs nor the minor colleges. Tn imperial times 
the post of pontifex maximus was held by the reigning 


Emperor, Gratian being the first to refuse it, c. a.d. 375 
(Zosimus 4. 36). 

Mommsen and Wissowa, locc. citt.: I.nfte, RR 105 ft- und 400 (T. 

H. J.R. 

PONTIUS (i), Gavius, Sanmite general who trapped a 
Roman army in the Caudinc Forks, 321 b.c., and imposed 
his own peace terms. Patriotic annalists invented the 
story that Rome immediately repudiated the peace and 
defeated Pontius (Livy 9. 2 f. ; F. E. Adcock, CAH vn. 
599). Pontius himself is probably no mere annalists’ 
figment modelled on Pontius Telesinus, Sulla’s Samnite 
opponent. Hut the story that in 292 he defeated Fabius 
Gurges, whose father Fabius Kullianus then proceeded 
to defeat, capture, and execute him, is fiction suggested by 
events of 213, when Fabius Cunctator was his own son’s 
legate (Livy, Epit. 11; 24. 4). 

K. T. Salmon, Sammum and tht Sammies (1067). I 1 - T. S, 

PONTIUS (2, PW 21) TELESINUS, descendant of 
(1), Samnite ‘praetor’ in the Social War, in 82 b.c. tried 
to relieve Manus (q.v. 2) at Pracneste and, when pre- 
vented, marched on Rome. After a fierce day-and-night 
battle, he was defeated by Sulla outside the Collme Gate 
and was killed with most of his army. 

h. T. Salmon, Sammum and the Sammies (1967), 37*1 E. B. 

PONTIUS (3) PILATUS {PW s.v.), prefect of Judaea 
(a.d. 26-36). On arrival he offended the Jews by bringing 
images of the Emperor into Jerusalem, and showed him- 
self unsympathetic to their religious scruples on other 
occasions; they thought him ‘inflexible, merciless, obsti- 
nate* (Philo, Leg. ad Gatum 38). On the other hand, his 
condemnation of Jesus, probably on a charge of sedition, 
seems to have been by way of a concession to them. 
Summoned to Rome by Tiberius, probably late in 36, 
upon a complaint of the Samaritans to L. Vitellius (q.v. 2), 
governor of Syria, he arrived shortly after the Emperor’s 
death. Therewith he disappears from authentic history. 
Eusebius relates that he committed sui'.ide. Christian 
opinion was not always hostile. Tertullian {Apol. 21. 24) 
estimated him ‘pro sun conscientia Christianas’, and he is 
canonized with his wife in the Coptic Church. The large 
apocryphal literature on him includes several versions of 
his presumed report to the Emperor on the condemnation 
of Jesus. 

Jnsrph. .47 18. 35-89. Rj 2- 160-77; the (impels; Tac. Ann. 15. 
44. (;. A. Miiller, Pontius Pi/atus (1888), E. Schlircr, Ceseh. d. jud. 
Volkrs* 1 (1901), 487 ff. ; H Peter, Meue Jahrb. xix (1907), 1 ff. ; E 
Stauffer, NouiwHe Clio 1949/50, 495 ft.; E M. Small wutnl, Journ. 
Jeivish Stud. 1954, n ff., J- Ulin/Ur, Norum ’lest amentum 1957, 
24 ir , A N. Slicrwin-Whitc, Rom. Soc. and Pom. Law in the N 7' 
(iq6i), 24 ft.; M. Sordi, 11 Cristianesima e Roma (1965). Hi* title, 

raejectm . A Frovj, Rend. 1st. Lamb. 1961,419 ff. ; A. Degraasi, Rend 

.me. 1964 The legend A. Hainack. (Jesrh. d aftchr Lit. i (1893), 
21 ff.; 11 1 (1897), fioi ff , C-hnsr-Schmid-SMlilin 11 1196 f.; M. 
Sordi, Rend. Line. 1957. 58 ff. ; P. Winter, Novum Tettamenlum 1964, 

37 ft. A. M.T.j.C. 

PONTUS ( Hoi'tos), the sea mythologically personified; 
he is son of Earth (Ties. Theog. 131-2); father of Ncreus, 
Ceto, and Eurybia (233ff.); husband of Marc, i.e. Tha- 
lassa (Hyg. Fab., praef. 5). 

PONTUS, a region of northern Asia Minor including 
the south coast of the Euxine between the Ilalys and 
Colchis and extending southward to Cappadocia and 
Lesser Armenia. A series of mountain ranges with deep 
valleys runs parallel to the coast. Two small coastal plains 
are formed by the deltas of the Halys and the Iris, which 
break through the mountains and provide the main lines 
of drainage and communication. It has hut one con- 
venient cross-road, from Amisus to Sebasteia. Pontus is 
well watered and fertile, with a mild climate at the coast 
and in the valleys. Olives and other fruits, nuts, pasture, 
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and grain abound near the coast. The coastal range 
supplies abundant timber for ships, and the mountains 
are rich in iron (see CHALyhes), copper, silver, salt, and 
alum. 

The social and political structure of Pontus resembled 
that of Cappadocia; the same village population organ- 
ized in territorial units, the same large temple territories 
with numerous sacred slaves ruled by priests, and the 
same feudal iranized nobility. Some mountainous regions 
in eastern Pontus remained for long uncivilized tribal 
territories. The Greek colonies on the coast were simply 
trading stations with little or no territory. 

The centre and strength of the Pontic kingdom was 
the Pontic territory proper, but the kings continually 
added to it until it reached its greatest extent under 
Mithndates VI (see mithuidates i- vi, i'HAUNACRS i). They 
apparently brought the priests and nobility under control, 
and established a regional administration, but they did 
little to develop cities. Pompey gave much of the kingdom 
to princes, Deiotarus of Galatia and the priest of Comana, 
and divided the rest among various centres, chosen with 
an excellent eye for natural advantages, which he raised 
to municipal status and included in the province of 
Bithynia and Pontus. Besides the coast cities these were 
Magnopolis, Amascia, Cahcira-Diospolis, Zcla, Megalo- 
polis, Ncapolis, Pompeiopohs, and probably Nicopolis. 
Practically all oi these reverted to native rulers under 
Antony, hut in the early Empire they gradually returned, 
often under new names, to the Roman provincial regime. 
The western part was known as Pontus Galaticus, with 
Arnaseia as its metropolis. The eastern part remained 
under the rule ol Polemon’s (q.v. i) dynasty, until it was 
annexed in a.d. 64, and retained the name of Pontus 
Polemumncus, with the former royal capital Neocaesarea 
(Cabeira-Diospohs) as metropolis. Thus Pontus became 
part of the Galatian-Cappadocian province, and it re- 
mained joined with Cappadocia (q.v.) from Trajan until 
Diocletian, who divided it between bis two provinces of 
Diospontm and Polemoniacus. To the end Pontus kept 
much of its native character; the cities remained regional 
and artificial, the feudal aristocracy important, and in the 
eastern portion the native tribes were only slightly touched 
by Hellenic civilization. 

Tli Ri.‘inacli, Milhridatrs Rupator { 1S9O, Trots royantnes (1888) , 
J A K Munro, ‘fHS iqoi, 52 fl ; J. Cj. C Anderson, 1 *. Cumoiit, 
11 . (iiejjoiu.. StuJia Pontua i-lli (1903- 10), Jones, Cities 1 C. Rum. 
Ptov 148ft , Magic, Rom Rult Asia Alin. 177 ft., and index. 

T. R. S U. 

POPILLIUS (i, PiV 18) LAF.NAS, Gaius, consul in 
172 b.c\, when he defended M. Popillius, whose high- 
handed conduct in Liguria had incurred the Senate’s 
disapproval, was envoy in Greece in 170, and in 16H led 
the embassy to Egypt which after Pydna forced Antio- 
chus Epiphanes to withdraw his army immediately from 
Egypt : he demanded a decision before the king stepped 
outside a circle drawn by Popillius. 

Scullard, Rom. Pol. 195, 210 fl. A. 11 . McD. 

POPILLIUS (2, PIV 28) LAENAS, Publius, son of (1), 
praetor c. 135 w.c. ; ns consul (132) he severely punished 
supporters of Ti. Gracchus and, under a law of C. 
Gracchus, had to go into exile, but returned under a law 
of Bestia (q.v.) after the judicial vindication of Opinnus. 
He built a road in north-cast Italy (see via popillia). If 
JLS 23 refers to him (the name is lost), he was praetor in 
Sicily, built a road from Rhegium to Capua with a forum 
named after himself, and as consul furthered agrarian 
reform on behalf of the Optimates. But it seems better to 
refer the inscription to T. Anmus Rufus, cos. 128 n.c. 
(see VIA ANNIA 2). 

T. P. Wiseman, PBSR 1964, 21. E. B. 


POPLIFUGIA. A mystery festival recorded in the 
Roman calendar under 5 July. The form of the name 
resembles that of the equally puzzling Regifugium (q.v.). 
As an aetiological legend, it was explained by the flight of 
the people on the occasion of the death ol Romulus (Dion. 
Hal. 2. 56. 5,Plut. Rom. 29). Wissowa (RK 102) does not 
seem to have proved that Jupiter was the deity of the 
festival. Latte (RR 128) may be right in his conjecture that 
at this ceremony and at the Regifugium some ritual was 
performed which was supposed to evoke terrible powers 
whose presence must be avoided. 11. w. l\ 

POPPAEA (PIV 4) SABINA, daughter of T. Ollius 
(d. a.d. 31), and named after her maternal grandfather 
C. Poppaeus Sabinus (coa. a.d. 9, governor of Moesia 
1 2—3 5 ) . was married first to Rufrius Crispmus, prefect of 
the praetorians under Claudius. During her second 
marriage, to the future Emperor Otho (q.v.), she became 
(by 58) mistress of Nero (so Tac. Ann. 13. 45 f. ; another 
version in Hist. 1. 13). It was allegedly at her instigation 
that Nero murdeied Agrippina (q.v. 3) in 59 and in 62 
divorced, banished, and executed Octavia (q.v. 3). Nero 
now married Poppaea, who bore a daughter Claudia (63); 
both mother and child received the surname Augusta, 
but the child died within lour months. In 65, pregnant 
again, she died from a kick which Nero gave her in a fit 
oi tempei , and was accorded a public funeral and divine 
honours. The supposition that she was interested in 
Judaism is dubious. 

Symc, Tacitus, see index, E. M Smallwood, J'l'S 11359, 329 ft.; 
O. bchonbcriicr. Hut. 19(13, 500 ff. iconography. see PW. 

T. J. C. 

POPPAEDIUS SILO, Quintus, friend of Drusus (q.v. 
2), then numerator of the northern group of rebels m the 
Social War (see papius). lie defeated and killed Caepio 
(q v. 2) in yo u.c. and the consul Cato (q.v. 3) in 89; hut, 
alter withdrawing southward and recovering Bovianuin, 
was himself defeated and killed (88), probably by Mctel- 
I11& (q.v. 7) Pius. 

E. T. Salmon, Samntum and the Sammies (1067), see index E. D. 

POPULARES were Roman political leaders who, work- 
ing through the People ( populus ) rather than the Senate, 
challenged the predominance of the ruling oligarchy of 
nobles, the Optimates. The resultant struggle was a main 
ieature of domestic politics from 133 n.c. onwards. Popu- 
lates are discussed s.v. optimates (q.v.). II. II. s. 

POPULATION (Greek). Most Greek States from at 
least the sixth century (and the development of the com- 
mon use of writing) kept records of population, it must 
be assumed, which were generally concerned with citizen 
status and duties or with financial obligations and bene- 
fits : therefore of the free rather than of slaves and of adult 
men rather than of women and children except in so far 
as these latter were involved in matters of citizenship. 
The multiplication of inscriptions from the fourth century 
onwards shows an increasing stress on records, but these 
are generally religious, social, or honorific, and it is un- 
certain how far local figures of population and levies were 
consolidated and recorded in any permanent fashion. The 
ultimate preoccupation being with effectives the relation 
of these to over-all totals is often obscure. In general 
(because of the principal concern of records with duties) 
there is the difficulty of passing from figures for male 
citizens to those for total citizen and free population, and 
from the citizen population of a polls to the total popula- 
tion of a geographical area. Calculations based on land 
areas are highly speculative, like all observations, also, 
based on the present aspect of Greece; for its character, 
fertility, and capacity to bear population have undergone 
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extensive changes since antiquity, and indeed in quite 
recent times (compare the development of the Vardar- 
Hahakmon region of Macedonia in recent years; or of 
Lake Copais). Reputations for fertility and for the pro- 
duction of food surpluses have to be conditioned by a 
consideration of social and political organization (as in 
Thessaly, with large estates and serfs contrasted with the 
situation in classical Attica). Air photographs are less 
likely to yield indications of economic development and 
settlement than in the case of south Italy. Even in Attica 
a good deal remains to be done on the interpretation of 
settlement remains and cemeteries. Bound up with prob- 
lems of population are questions of birth-rates, infant 
mortality (natural and artificial), and death-rates, impor- 
tant for the judgement of numbers in age-groups. Ulti- 
mately the study of skeletal remains and cemeteries will 
give more reliable information than comparisons with 
other times and regions supposedly comparable. It is 
much to be regretted that before the spread of Christianity 
grave-inscriptions rurcly give ages or causes of death 
(apart from death in war or at sea). Greek antiquity 
lacked the factual and statistical studies (even if writers, 
and especially orators, had been convinced of the value 
of facts) which are the necessary basis of dcmographical 
conclusions. 

Apart from calculations based on land nreas, the general 
character of settlement, and the scattered references to 
military effectives in certain battles between Greek States 
(for a recent and very superficial account resting mainly 
on Cavaignac and Jardc, and giving some references to 
modern literature, see P. Salmon, 'La Population de la 
Gr£ce antique’, Bulletin de V association Guillaume Budc 
1959, 448 ff-). the main body of information is for Athens. 
As noted ahove, contemporary documents are limited in 
numbers and scope, and such promising sources of 
material as lists of ephebm (in effect the 19- and 20-year 
age classes), bouleutai( sec S. Dow, Prytaneis , Hesp. Suppl. 
i, J 937)» and diaitetat (in effect the 60-year age group) are 
defective in almost every case and therefore nmbiguous 
(see Gomine, JHS 1959, 65 f.). The excavation of the 
Athenian Agora has not yielded as much as was hoped. 
At Athens every boy at 1 8 was registered in his deme, and 
the total of deme registers formed the list of those entitled 
to attend the Ecclesia. Every boy of 18 of zeugitc census 
or over (see zeugitai) was also entered in the hophte 
ranks of the army, and a list was kept of thetes (q.v.) liable 
for service in the fleet; boys and girls were entered in 
their phratnes (q.v.) also. Meties (q.v.) were registered in 
their deme of residence; and there was perhaps a poll-tax 
on slaves. Even so this information has come down to 
modern times in a fragmentary and garbled form. Other 
statistics on which population calculations might he 
hased are in worse case: cereal production (figures lor 
one year) ; cereal imports (also for one year). Calculations 
based on State payments are too uncertain to be of value. 
Scope for guesses and conjecture is therefore large (es- 
pecially when concerned with naval levies and triremes), 
and even in texts of agreed dependability, such as Thucy- 
dides, there are serious problems of interpretation (such 
as possible liability or exemption in the case of certain 
duties). Apart from the useful recent account of A. 
French, The. Growth of the Athenian Economy (1964), 
135 ff., the problems involved are well illustrated in 
A. H. M. Jones’s Appendix (161 ff.) to his Athenian 
Democracy (1957) and Gomme’s rejoinder, ‘The Popula- 
tion of Athens again’, JHS 1959, 61 ff. A particularly 
vexed prohlem is presented by slave numbers, especially 
the immense figures given in sources of varying reliability 
for Corinth, Aegina, and Athens. For a sceptical view of 
them and for other problems (again of interpretation in 
some cases, as of the x €L P OT ^X vaL of Thuc. 7. 27. 5) see 
Gomme, 'The Slave Population of Athens’, JHS 1946, 


127 ff. Equally disputed must be questions of increase or 
decrease of population at various periods, with the com- 
plication that an increase of population may be attended 
by a decline in citizen numbers. Thus it is difficult to say 
whether the colonizing activity of the archaic period was 
carried out with or without a lasting reduction of popula- 
tion in Greece. It is commonly asserted that overpopu- 
lation was a feature of the fifth century, but it is quite 
unclear what effect military losses and the establishment 
of cleruchics had on Athens. What were the effects of 
mercenary service and Alexander’s conquests in the 
fourth century? Certainly from the time of Alexander 
decline of citizen numbers and of the polis unit did not 
necessarily mean a decline in the numbers of Greeks 
(though ‘Greek’ was now to a considerable extent a 
cultural rather than an ethnic term) and in the influence 
of Hellenism. Few of the matters of controversy are 
likely to be settled, and with this in mind the following 
should be regarded as reasonable deductions from in- 
adequate information. 

2. Separate States . From the meagre evidence the 
following rough figures have been estimated for Attica 
(area, c, 2,500 sq. km): 


Date 

D.r. 

Citizens 

Men 18-59 

Citizens 

Total 

Males • 

Slaves ■ 
'Total 

Total 
popuLi- 
tlon of 
Attica 

Hoplites 

and 

cavalry 

Thetes 

Men 

18-59 

Total 

480 

15,000? 

30,000 ? 

1 40.000 ? 

? 

} 

? 

? 

431 

2S.OOO 

j S.ooo 

172,000 

9.500 

28,500 

110,000 

310,000 

425 

16,500 

12.500 

1 1 (3,000 

7.000 

21.000 

80,000 

217.000 

400 

1 1 .000 ? 

1 1 .000 1 

90.000 

? 

? 

? 

? 

323 

14.500 

13.500 

1 12,000 

1 2.000 ? 

42.000? 

106.000? 

260,000 

313 

1 2,000 

9.000 

84.000 

10.000 

35,000 

? 

? 


There must have been far fewer meties and slaves in 
480, and again in 400 than in 43 1 ; hut we have no figures 
even for a rough estimate. There was considerable 
emigration to colonies between 480 and 411, less between 
400 and 323. Of the total population in t ji perhaps half 
lived in Athens, Piraeus, and environs (not entirely urban 
in character)— one-third of the citizens, nearly all the 
meties, and about two-thirds of the slaves; a hundred 
years later perhaps three-quarters of the total. 

3. For other States we have only figures for their 
hoplite forces and their approximate areas. Argos (1,400 
sq. km) had in 400 a citizen population equal to that of 
Athens, but not as many meties and slaves; Corinth 
(880 sq. km) in the fifth and lourth centuries less than 
half the hoplites of Athens in 400, so less than half the 
population — perhaps 80,000. Arcadia (4,700 sq. km), 
a poor country from which men were always emigrating, 
had 6,000-7,000 hoplites in the fourth and third cen- 
turies ; by comparison with Attica this would mean about 
80,000-90,000 citizen population — two-thirds only of its 
population today — with but few slaves to add; there 
were probably far more men below the hophte census. 
Elis, a much richer land, hut rural in character, may have 
had a population of 80,000. The population of Laconia 
(8,500 sq. km, of which Messeniu had nearly 3,000) is 
much more difficult to estimate. It had much of the 
richest land in Greece, but it was thinly populated. The 
Spartiates of 21-50 years numbered some 3,000, so 
perhaps 4,000 in all (i.e. c. 12,000 total population); the 
penoeci in the army were also about 3,000, but in what 
proportion to the total of penoikoi we ao not know. Still 
Jess do we know the number of helots, except that they 
were more numerous relatively to the free population 
than in any other State with serfs. 

4. Uoeotia (2,600 sq. km) was prosperous and agri- 
cultural, with few foreigners and slaves; it put 7,000 
hoplites and 1,000 horse in the field in 424, and similar 
numbers in the fourth century; it had about 10,000 of 
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hoplite rank in all the third century. In 424 there were 
10,000 light-armed. This yields c. 25,000-30,000 adult 
males, 90,000-100,000 citizen population (rather larger 
than today). Of the islands Corcyra (720 sq. kin), parts 
of Euboea, Tliasos (300), Lesbos (1,750), Chios (820), 
Samos (470), Naxos (450), Andros (400), Paros (200), 
and Rhodes (1460) were highly developed, and their 
density of population approached that of Athens in 323; 
Corcyra probably and Chios perhaps exceeded it, each 
with large numbers of slaves. Aegina (roo sq. km), 
before its conquest by Athens, was exceptionally well 
populated (perhaps 25,000-30,000 persons, nearly half 
of them slaves). The cities of the Hellespont and Bos- 
porus and those in the Euxine were very prosperous, 
but we have no figures. Ionia nnd especially Miletus 
had declined since their conquest by Persia; Erythrae 
and Ephesus were the richest of the Ionian cities in the 
fifth century, but neither half so rich as Byzantium. 

5. In the West Syracuse (4,700 sq. km) rivalled 
Athens in population, and in the early fourth century 
easily out-distanced U. Acragas (4,300 sq. km) was not 
far behind, and Selinus, Gela, llimera, Messenc were 
all populous. In all the Greek cities of Sicily (25,500 sq. 
km) there may have hecn 700,000-800,000 persons (in- 
cluding numerous slaves). In south and south-west Ituly 
Turcntum became in the fourth century the most popu- 
lous, not much behind contemporary Athens; Sybans 
and Croton had surpassed it in the sixth and fifth cen- 
turies. The total Ilaliote population may have equalled 
that of the Greeks in Sicily. 

K. J Tlelocli, Bn^tlkerung der gnrclnsrh-ronnsrhcn Well (1HH6), 
nnil 'GnerhisLlie Autircbulc’ (Kilo 1905-G), A. W. tJommc, 
Population of Athens (1933) A \V. (j ,11 J. II. 

POPULATION (Roman World). The earliest informa- 
tion of value for the demographic history of the Roman 
world comes from surviving census figures. In its original 
form the Roman census (q.v.) was a survey made for 
military and fiscal purposes, which seems to have in- 
cluded all male adult citizens The republican period 
has left thirty-seven census figures which, although 
derived from a number of different authois, are suffi- 
ciently self-consistent to appear authentic lor the most 
part. The figures for the fifth century n.c. indicate an 
average ol approximately 120,000 male adult citizens at 
Rome. In the fourth century the number rose above 
160,000, almost reaching 300,000 in the mid third cen- 
tury. But the census was not alwavs a thorough record 
of actual citizen numbers. Under normal practice returns 
could apparently be made only in Rome itself; and the 
heavy penalties lor failure to register were not enforced 
consistently enough to ensure that ull citizens living at a 
distance travelled to Rome to make their declarations. As 
the area under Roman rule grew, the geographical source 
of omission certainly increased, especially after the 
abolition of the citizen tribute in 167 n.c., which removed 
the main fiscal reason for making a thorough count of 
citizen numbers. Natural demographic trends within the 
citizen population were further obscured by losses due to 
war casualties and the removal of Roman citizens to 
Latin colonies, and by additions to the citizen number 
through the manumission of slaves and the incorporation 
of new citizens from other communities. 

The effect of external circumstances on the census 
figures is especially apparent in the sudden jump from the 
total of 3 r 8,823 citizens recorded in 1 3 1 /30 to the number 
of 394,736 in 125/4. This rise of 24 per cent in six years, 
which is too great to be explained by natural increase, 
has been plausibly attributed to the registration of hold- 
ings recently acquired under the Gracchun land-laws by 
citizens who had neglected to register in any previous 
census. The increase was sustained in the census of 1 1 5/14 


n.c., whose total was 394.336. Although Roman citizen- 
ship was extended to the whole of Italy south of the Po 
in 89 n.c., the next census failed to show any commen- 
surate increase in citizen numbers (463,000 in 86/5). The 
census of 70/69 produced a much higher total (900,000), 
but returns were apparently still made only in Rome, 
When in 28 n.c. a full and systematic survey was at last 
carried out, using the local machinery set up by Caesar, 
a total of a different order of size emerged: 4,063,000 
Because it is so large, this figure has been interpreted by 
Beloch and others as including women and childicn; but 
the terminology of the Res Gestae and other considerations 
imply that the total was one of adult male citizens, as m 
previous censuses. The discrepancy was probably due 
mainly to the much greater efficiency with which the new 
census was carried out. The extension of Roman citizen- 
ship to Cisalpine Gaul in 49 n.c. also meant the inclusion 
of a large number of new citizens of recent date. The 
geographical implications of the figure are imprecise, 
because by 28 n.c. Roman colonization overseas was 
already extensive, and a certain number of the citizens 
recorded then must have lived outside Italy. Nevertheless, 
the population of Italy was probably very much higher 
now than it had been two centuries earlier, when Poly- 
bius’ figures for fighting strength (225 n.c.) suggest a 
total free population for the peninsula of about 3 million. 

The last three Roman census figures that survive con- 
tinue to show increase in citizen numbers: 4,233,000 in 
8 n.c. ; 4,937,000 in a.d. 14; the total in a.d. 47 is given as 
5,984,072 by Tacitus hut as approximately 6,900,000 by 
three later writers. Some absolute rise in population under 
the early Principate is almost certainly indicated; but the 
concern about the citizen birth-rate shown by Augustus 
and some of his successors suggests that further enfran- 
chisements of provinrials and freedmen may have made 
an important contribution to the apparent buoyancy of 
these figures. 

The very fragmentary evidence for regional population 
under the Empire includes statistics for some of the most 
important cities of the East. A Roman city normally 
possessed rural territory whose free inhabitants were 
combined in the local census figure with those who lived 
in the town proper. Thus the population of the urban 
nucleus must as a rule have been substantially less than 
the total figure reported in ancient sources. According to 
Diodorus, Alexandria (second or third city of the Empire 
in size) numbered over 300,000 free inhabitants at the 
end of the Republic. Antioch was not much smaller than 
this when Strabo wrote under Augustus. A free popula- 
tion of about 140,000 at Pergamum is suggested by Galen 
in the mid second century a.d. This number was at least 
equalled at Ephesus, to judge from an inscription of the 
late second century. A total free population of 117,000 
was recorded at Syrian Apamea in the census of a.d. 6/7. 
Although very large cities were fewer in the West than in 
the East, Roman Carthage vied with Alexandria for the 
place of second city of the Empire, and thus can hardly 
have had less than 300,000/400,000 inhabitants nt its 
height. Direct evidence for imperial Rome is lacking, but 
most modem estimates place its total population at 
roughly 1 million. None of the ancient figures so far 
cited includes slaves (q.v.), though they undoubtedly 
formed a substantial part of the labour force of the Empire 
as a whole. Galen suggests that there were as many slaves 
at Pergamum in his day as there were male citizens of the 
town. 

Any estimate of the over-all population of the Empire 
is bound to be speculative, as there are no sound statistics 
for substantial areas which can be used ns a basis for 
general inference. Nevertheless, Beloch’s estimated total 
for the whole Empire of 54 million at the death of Augustus 
is a plausible indication of the order of size likely at that 
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date. The population of many areas was probably 
higher by the i6os, when the first of a series of plagues 
struck the Empire. A general fall in population by the 
fourth century A.n. is indicated by contractions in the 
area of cultivated land and in the occupied area of cities. 

K. J. Dcloch. Ret itilkcrunj* der gnechisch-rbmischen Welt (1886); 
Frank, Aron. Survey, see index, s.v. ; A. H. M. Juliets, Ancient 
hr anomic History (1948); K. J. jieloch, JahrbUeher }ur Ratiotialbh. 
und Statislih, III FoIkc, xiii (1897), 321'; Atene e Roma 1898, 257; 
Rh. Mus. iHgg, 414- A'/io 1903, 471 ; E. Ciccotti, Metron ix. 2 (1931), 
in ; R. P. Duncan -1 ones , JR S 1063, 85, Hist. 1964, 199, On Roman 
mortality figures, M. K. Hopkins, Papulation Studies 1966, 245. 

R. I*. D.-J. 

POPULONIA (Etr. Pupluna ), on a promontory over- 
looking the harbour of Porto Daratti, was the port of the 
metal-nch (copper, iron, lead, tin) zone of north-west 
Tuscany, and the smelting-centre for the iron of Elba; in 
due course it became one of the twelve cities of Etruria in 
its own right, and the only one to be established directly 
on the sea. Little is known of the Etruscan town, apart 
from its polygonal walls ; attention has been concentrated 
rather on the characteristic series of late orientalizing 
domed chamber tombs, constructed of stone blocks and 
covered with tumuli surrounded by stone kerbs. 

A. Minto, Populoma: la neeropoh arcana (1022); id. Populonia 
(1943); id. Stud. Etr. 1954, 291 fr ; A. de Agostnv ilnd 1955-6, 
255 ff., 1962, 275 If. and Populonia, La citta e la necropoli (n.d.); 
Scullard, Etr. Cities, 141 11. D. W. R. it. 

POPULUS, a citizen-body : thus populus Romanus meant 
the whole Roman community, independent of classes and 
social distinctions (excluding minors, women, and slaves). 
Probably the original meaning was the citizens as a 
military body, as is shown by the title magister populi {sec 
dictator). During the struggle of the Orders populus 
indicated the community as distinguished from the plebs , 
and in legal parlance the word continued to be used to 
denote an electoral or legislative body in which patricians 
were present. At the time of the crisis of the nobility, 
populus designated the classes supporting the populates 
in their opposition to the Senate. In phrases as senatus 
populusque Romanus and amicus populi Romani it repre- 
sented the people as the sovereign body. It exercised its 
powers, electoral, legislative, andjudicial, through comitia, 
curiae, trtbus, and trnturtac (qq.v.). 

Mommsen, Rom. Forsch. i. 168 IT. , Rum. Staotsr. iir. 3 IT. I*. T. 

PORCIA {PW 28) was daughter of Cato (5) and wife 
first of Bibulu9 (1) and from 45 n.C. of Brutus (5). She 
shared the political ideals of her father and her husbands, 
insisted on being let into the secret of the plot to murder 
Caesar, and took part with her inother-in-law Scrvilia in 
the conference of Republicans at Antium on 8 June 44. 
When Brutus sailed for the East she returned to Rome, 
where she became ill and in the early summer of 43 took 
her life, perhaps by inhaling fumes from a brazier (Plut. 
Brut. 53, Cic. ad Brut. 1. 9. 2, 17. 7). The less good 
tradition makes her do this on the news of Brutus’ death 
in 42. T. J. C. 

PORCIUS (1, PIV 48) LICINUS (fl. probably at the end 
of the 2nd c. b.c.) wrote a literary history of Rome in 
trochaic septenarii: we possess two lines which date the 
coming of the Muse to Latium in the Second Punic War 
and eleven on Terence and his relations with the 
Scipionic circle. An elegiac epigram clearly based on a 
Hellenistic original which Gellius quotes from him 
represents the beginnings of the influence of Alexandrian 
poetry in Rome. 

Fragments in Morel, FPL. C. J. F. 

PORCIUS (2, PW 47) LATRO, Marcus, Augustan 
rhetor; bom in Spain, contemporary and intimate friend 


of the Elder Seneca. He was the most distinguished 
representative of the new rhetoric at Rome, more at 
home in the schools than in the courts, but critical of its 
Asianic excesses, and combined a vigorous and natural 
style with a vast capucity for work (Sen. Controv. 1 pr. 
13-24); among his many admirers was Ovid, who 
borrowed ideas from him in his verse {Controv. 2. 2. 8). 
He died a.d. 4. C. J. K. 

PORPHYRION, Pomponius (early 3rd c. a.d.), scholar, 
whose commentary on Horace is still extant (ed. A. 
Holder, 1894), though not in its original form. Por- 
phyrion’s exposition, intended for school pupils, includes 
subject-matter, grammar, and style. He incorporated the 
work of earlier commentators, including Acron (q.v.). 

Schanz-Hosius, § 602. J. F. M. 

PORPHYRY {TJop<j>vpLos) (a.d. 232/3-c. 305), scholar, 
philosopher, and student of religions. He was horn at 
Tyre (or Batanca in Palestine); originally bore the Syrian 
name Malchus ; studied under Longinus at Athens; 
became devoted personal disciple of Plotinus at Rome, 
262-3; edited Plotinus’ Enneads, after a.d. 300. Ilia 
extremely numerous and varied writings (seventy-seven 
titles are listed by Bidez) fall into the following classes. 
(1) Early philosophico-religious works, written before his 
conversion to Plotinism: JJepl rijs ttc X oyuov tfnXatjatfiCas 
(extensive fragments preserved, containing curious in- 
formation about thcurgic practices); JUpi dyuX/idTwu 
(fragments extant); perhaps 0 iAocto^ov lUTopla, a history 
of philosophy down lo Plato, from which the extant 
JlvOayopov filos is an excerpt. (2) Later works on 
philosophy and religion, written from the Plotininn 
standpoint. The following are completely or partially 
extant: /10op/xai 77710? rd uorjrd, a disjointed collection of 
edifying thoughts, borrowed or adapted from Plotinus; 
JUpi arroxys ipujjuxan 1 , a treatise on vegetarianism in 
four books, drawing on Theophrastus, etc. ; IIpos Avtpui, 
a letter on theurgy, strikingly sceptical m tone; 7 //>o? 
MiipKcXXav , an cpistola m oralis addressed to his wife. An 
essay De regressu animae is known from quotations in 
Augustine ; theZw/i/incra mainly from Ncmesius. 

The important treatise Kurd XpioTiavusv, in fifteen books, 
was condemned to be burnt in 448, but interesting frag- 
ments survive, from which we learn that Porphyry used 
the modern weapon of historical criticism, e.g. to establish 
the lateness of the Book of Daniel. Elsewhere he similarly 
proved the ‘Book of Zoroaster’ to be a forgery. (3) JUpi 
IlXiarivov fiiov Kai tt'js nl^eoi? twv fiifiX iiav avrov: this 
has the double character of a biography of Tlotinus and a 
preface to Plotinus’ edition of the Enneads. (4) Numerous 
philosophical commentaries on Plato, Aristotle, Theo- 
phrastus, Plotinus, of which only a school-commentary 
on Aristotle’s Categories survives complete. Here belongs 
also the Eioaycoyii ti? ra? Aptor. KaTTjyopia? or IUpi tu>v 
7 r«Vrt tfsiMjviov, which became a standard medieval textbook 
of logic. (5) Philological works include 'Onypucd ^r^ar a, 
a landmark in the history of Homeric scholarship which 
Schrader has reconstructed; and the extant TJfpi tov cv 
’OSucracuji twv wfjufxov dvrpov, a specimen of allegorizing 
interpretation. Porphyry wrote also on grammar, rhe- 
toric, and the history of scholarship. The Bio? 'O/iijpov 
falsely included in Plutarch’s Moralia is sometimes 
attributed lo Porphyry. (6) Extant works on technical 
subjects are a commentary (incomplete) on Ptolemy’s 
Harmonica ; an introduction to Ptolemy’s Tetrabiblos\ 
and a treatise on embryology, Ilpos PaCpov ucpi tov itws 
tfjupvxovTru rd cp.ppva (formerly attributed to Galen but 
probably by Porphyry). 

Though unoriginal and often uncritical, Porphyry is a 
remarkable polymath, and has the good habit of quoting 
his authorities by name; he has thus preserved many 
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fragments of older learning. As a thinker he is unimpor- 
tant: ‘in the whole extant work of Porphyry there is not 
a thought or an image which one can confidently affirm 
to be his own' (Bidez). 

Lifp and Works. J. Ridcz, Vie de Porphyre (1913: includes collec- 
tion of ancient sources and full bibliography). 

Tlx is. n. rijs Aoyitm 1 4 >iAchhkJ)Lus, Ci. Wolff (185ft); fra. of 17 . 
dvoA/mujy and De regtessu ammae in Hidez, op. cit.; Ilv 0 ay 6 fnn> pios, 
U.diroxvf, II. t ou iv 'OS. ruin vviuftiov dvr/MW, I 7 fu)s Afup/r., and lrs. of 
&1A00. loropfa, Nnuck, Porphyn 1 opuseula 1 (188ft), ‘Atfiopp <il, U. 
Mommcrt (iqo?), Ilnds /Imc/Jcu, A. U. Sudann (1958); fin. ol K. 
XfluTTiHvtnv, A. Harniu.lt, Abh. lierl. Ah. 1916 and Sitzb. Berl Ah. 
1921 ; n. IIAtonvoo fhov in editions ol l’lot ; woilts on Anst in Comm 
in Ansi, graeca iv. 1; 'O/trjptKii Ctjt., II. bchrader (1880-90), EL id 
ApfiowiKii JlroA., 1 . louring (C.olchoig, 1932); EL j. T7)u dnurtAfij/iurc- 
ki)v (Ter ftu fhflAov) JlroA., II Wolt (1550), Il'pd <, T'lwpov , K. Kulbfkisrh, 
Abh. Fieri Ak. (1895, Anhang), f rench trails and comm., A -J. 
Fesluguire in La Rei'^latum d' Hermit, vol. 111, frs. of Ev^ukha £tjt. 
with comm., II Dome fiy^y); lis oT comm, on Plato's 7 'imaeus, 
A K Sodano (igftj). A complete edition of the fragments by H 
Dome is in preparation. K. R. D. 

PORSEN(N)A, probably an Etruscan title misintcr- 
preied by Roman nnnal islic tradition as the name of a 
chieftain. The story went that, summoned by the exiled 
Tarqumius (cj.v. 2) Superbus, Lars Porsenna of Clusium 
vainly laid siege to Rome. Another (and obviously more 
reliable) version, however, whether deriving from the 
Etruscan legend of Mastarna (q.v.) or independently of 
it, asserts that Porsenna conquered the Capitol and ruled 
oxer Rome, imposing harsh terms on her citizens. 
Porsenna and Mastarna are therefore to be considered 
most probably as the Roman and Etruscan name re- 
spectively of the same Etruscan king (either a friend or, 
more likely, an enemy of bis fellow Etruscan Tarqumius), 
who attained power at Rome towards the end ol the sixth 
century. Later speculation fitted him into the list of the 
traditional seven lungs of Rome by equating Mastania 
with Scrvjus Tullius or by connecting the story of 
J'oi senna with the fall and the attempted restoration of 
the Tarquins. It is a tact, however, that Porsenna belongs 
to (and represents) the epoch of mutually friendly rela- 
tions between (Etruscan) Rome and Cumae as well as of 
the rivalry between Rome and the Latin League, whether 
the latter arose in self-defence against Porsenna, then 
Etruscan lord of Rome, or at a later stage, namely after 
the overthrow (or as the cause of the overthrow) of the 
monarchy. 

G Du Sjnrm, Kho 1902, q(j fT ; L. Parrti, Stud, h'lr 19.11, 154 ff. ; 
A Alfolih, Early Rutm and the Latins (1964), 51 IT ; Ogilviu, Comm. 
Lit v 1 “j, 255. 1 J . T. 

PORTICO. In Roman Italy and the western provinces 
the functions of the (J reek Stoa (q.\ . 2) were lai gi_ly taken 
over by the Basilica (q.v.), hut from at least 193 B.c. (the 
Porlicus Acnniia) colonnaded porticoes ( porticus ) of 
similar architectural form were a commonplace of Roman 
public architecture, passing thence also into domestic use. 
Sume were long streelside galleries (e.g. the Porticus 
Yipsania, and commonly at Ostia). Many more were 
enclosed rectangular open areas, w ith or without buildings 
in the middle (Porticus Metelli, Octaviac, Philippi, 
Pompei, at Rome; the Piazzale of the Corporations at 
Ostia; the Forum at Pompeii; the Palaestra at Hercul- 
aneum). The colonnaded streets (vine porlicatae ) of the 
eastern provinces icprcscnt a distinctive and widespread 
development of the idea. J. H. W -P. 

PORTORIA were in origin duties on goods entering or 
leaving harbours, the upkeep of which was a charge on 
public funds. Such levies were made in Italian harbours 
under the Republic, though they were temporarily 
abolished between 60 B.c. and Caesar’s dictatorship, and 
in provincial harbours such as Syracuse (Cic. Verr. 2. 
185; ef. ILS 38. 2. 32 ff.). In the I'rmcipate a customs- 
duty was levied in the provinces on the major traffic- 


routes and for this purpose several provinces might form 
a single unit (e.g. the Gallic and the Danubian provinces) 
in the sense that duty was raised at a uniform rate (often, 
as in Gaul, 2^ per cent) within the area. There is some 
evidence that a higher charge was made at the frontiers 
of the Empire — 25 per cent at Leuce Come on the Red 
Sea, and, probably, at Palmyra {AK 1947. *79 f.)- Other- 
wise the portoria were levied solely for revenue purposes 
and were not protective. Their collection was let out to 
publicani (q.v.) during the Republic and the fiist century 
ot the Principate (Tac. Ann. 13. 50-1). In the early 
second century these were gradually replaced by indivi- 
dual conductors (q.v.) and in the late second and early 
third century these in their turn by imperial procurators 
(q.v.). 

S. J. du I.art, Portonum (1949), Ant. Clntt. 1951, 08 ff ; R. 
htiennu, Rev. fit. Anc. 1951, (>2 11. G. II. S ; p. G. 11. M. 

PORTRAITURE (Greek). The Greeks were the first to 
attempt realistic representations of individuals instead of 
t lie ‘types’ that had been cunenl fot thousands of years. 
At first — during the whole of the archaic period — they 
too made generalized figures of the people they com- 
memorated on tombs and in sanctuaries. But in the first 
half of the fifth century b.c., when naturalism in the 
rendering of the human form had been attained, one can 
note the beginning of an interest in individuality. The 
famous head of Themistocles found at Ostia in 1038 is a 
notable example. This interest in realism, observable 
also in some figures in the vase-paintings of the time, was 
apparently diverted during the second half of the fifth 
century b.c. into the more idealistic trend introduced by 
Phidias and Polyclitus (qq.v.). The portrait of Pericles, 
which survives in several Roman copies {see ckrsilas), 
shows the mingling of a typical statesman and of the 
individual Pericles. This generalization, combined with 
progressive naturalism, continued through the fourth 
century, until during the Hellenistic period admirably 
realistic portraits were achieved. The various stages are 
exemplified by the portraits first of Thucydides, Plato, 
Aristotle, and Alexander (4th c.), then by those of Demo- 
sthenes, Epicurus, Philetaerus, Euthydemus 1 (3rd c.), 
■and finally by the portraits of the blind Homer and of 
Pseudo-Seneca, as well as many a small portrait of a 
Hellenistic ruler on the coinage of the second and first 
centuries b.c. They form the immediate precursors of the 
‘vcnstic’ portraits of republican Rome. It is also note- 
worthy that throughout the Greek period not only were 
portraits of contemporaries produced, but likenesses were 
invented of the great personalities of the epochs before 
real portraiture was practised. A notable example is the 
portrnit of Homer, of whom we have invented likenesses 
made during the filth century, the fourth, and the Hellen- 
istic period, all different from one another. 

Practically all these Greek portraits survive only in 
Roman Lopies, and we owe to the Roman intei est in the 
great Greek personalities the survival of Greek portrait- 
ure. In most cases these Roman copies, however, consist 
only of herms and busts instead of the statues produced 
in Greek times. 

Tn addition to sculptured portraits the Greeks also 
had painted ones. One hears of Apelles as a famous 
portraitist at the time of Alexander the Great. But of these 
paintings no trace survives, except perhaps for some 
adaptations in later Roman mosaics. 

G. M. A. Richter, The Portraiture of tin Creeks, 3 veils (iyftO. 

G M.A. R. 

PORTRAITURE (Roman). The true Roman portrait, 
that is, the realistic, unidealized likeness of a specific 
individual as he or she actually appeared, was a legacy 
during the second century n.c. from late Hellenistic art. 
But in Rome and Italy immigrant Greek portraitists of 
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the time found a particularly favourable milieu for their 
craft in the ancient ritual practice of preserving in the 
home and parading at family funerals imagines (q.v.) or 
masks of ancestors and the newly dead. These imagines , 
originally not death-masks cast from the faces of the 
deceased, but very generalized representations, now be- 
came under Hellenistic stimulus highly individualized 
and realistic (Polyb. 6. 53). And it was the marriage of 
these two traditions, that of the late Hellenistic portrait 
style with that of Roman religious practice, which pro- 
duced, from the beginning of the first century 11. c. on- 
wards, the great array of heads, busts, and statues of 
Roman subjects, in marble, stone, or bronze, that have 
come down to us. The outstanding featuic of most of 
these late republican portraits is their 'vensm’, that is, 
the faithful, relentless chronicling of all facial details such 
as lines, wrinkles, creases, and folds of flesh, and even 
warts and moles. Old age is a favourite subject. 

Under the Empire the labelled and often precisely 
dated coin portraits of emperors, empresses, etc., provide 
a firm basis for the dating of private portraits, since court 
fashions in hair- and beard-styles were swiftly adopted 
throughout the Roman world. Other criteria arc changes 
in general sculptural style and in the bust forms. The 
bust, which under the late Republic had included little 
more than head and neck, incorporated the shoulders by 
Flavian times, and in the early third century had grown 
into a half-length figure, after which it shrank again. 
Stylistically, the portraits of Augustus show a strongly 
idealizing and dignified character, which turns lngid with 
Tiberius* likenesses, while greater naturalism and an 
emotional tendency mark the portraits of Claudius and 
Nero respectively. Republican realism persisted mean- 
while in some private portraits and became the official 
style under the Flavians. Trajanic portraits continue this 
tradition, lladnanic iconography combines classical 
idealism with a more ‘baroque’ manner: the hair is 
curled, a beard is worn, and the irises and pupils of the 
eyes are plastically marked, as they are in all portraits 
from now onwards. The Antonine Emperors show a 
distinctive pictorial style, the abundant hair and rich 
beard being drilled and the marble surfaces polished or 
left rough to secure effects of light and shade. Under the 
military Emperors of the third century this picturesque 
style gave way to simpler treatment. The hair and heard 
are close-cut and rendered by pitted surfaces; and this 
manner, after a brief reversion under Gallicnus to a more 
florid type of portraiture, leads to the schematized, non- 
naturahstic, mainly beardless portraits of the fourth 
century. 

O. VcShbcrg, Studten zur Kumtgeschichte drr tomisehen Repuhhk 
(1941), JJ. SchwtMtziM , l)ir Rildniskimst der lonuu hen Rrpuhlik ( 194H) , 
H West, Rdmische PartrJt-PIastih (11133. 1941); Wegner, Utrrichet- 
biid { IQSb), R M. F. Mai, honografia ronunui 1 mpertale da Sana 
Alessandro a M. Aurrlto Ganna (lysH), H. I*. 1 . "Orange, Si u dun zur 
Gesrhuhte drs spdtantihen Portrdts (1931), K. DelWrueik, SpAtantihe 
Kmser portrdts-, II. I*. L’Orange, Apotheosis w Ancient Portraiture 
(1947). 1-. N. V , J. M. L. T. 

PORTUNUS, originally the Roman deity protecting 
doors ( portus , e.g. XII tables, 2, 3). Eater when the 
meaning of the noun changed to ‘harbour’, he was thought 
of as the protector of havens, and was equated with 
Palaemon, for whom see athamas, leucothea (Ov. Fast. 
6. 547). His festival, the l’ortunalia, fell on 17 Aug. Either 
of the two surviving temples (so called Fortuna Virilis and 
Vesta) in the Forum Boarium in Rome may have been 
dedicated to Portunus (Nash, Piet. Diet. Rome i. 411). 

L. A. Holland, Hommages d A. Grenier (196 2), H17 IF. H. W. P. 

PORTUS is the name given to the town which grew up 
round Rome’s harbour. Originally Rome had used the 
Tiber mouth at Ostia (q.v.), but by the end of the Repub- 
lic the silt carried down by the Tiber was endangering 


shipping. Caesar’s project of building a new harbour was 
carried out by Claudius some 2 miles north of Ostia. Part 
of this harbour was dug out from the land and two moles 
were built out to sea, enclosing c. 160 acres. At the end of 
the left mole a giant lighthouse was built on a concrete- 
ladcn merchantman sunk for the purpose. Owing to the 
wide expanse of shallow water this harbour did not give 
complete security against sudden storms; but when 
Trajan had added a new land-locked inner basin of 
hexagonal shape (each side measuring nearly 360 metres), 
even the largest Egyptian corn ships could anchor in 
safety. The harbours were linked hy canal with the Tiber 
and so with Rome, but while warehouses were built for 
the storage of goods the bulk of the harbour workers 
continued to live at Ostia which in the following genera- 
tion reached the peak of her prosperity. When in the 
third century Rome’s trade sharply declined it was logical 
that emphasis should shift and that the harbour area 
should develop its own living-quarters, temples, guilds, 
and other amenities. By a.d. 300 Portus had her own 
Christian bishop as well as temples for pagan cults, 
Roman and foreign. A small town had grown up to the 
south and east of T rajan’s harbour and the main cemetery 
flanking the road to Oslia covered a considerable area. 
Constantine recognized realities and made Portus, hither- 
to controlled from Ostia, an independent town. 

During the Late Empire Portus remained vital to 
Rome, whose corn-supply depended on the effective 
maintenance and security of the hai hours. Strong walls 
were built, probably early in the fourth century, but the 
town was captured by Alanc in 410 and sacked by the 
Vandals in 455. Portus, however, unlike Ostia, recovered 
and was still busy with shipping in the sixth century, hut 
by the eighth century sand had choked the Claudian 
harbour. A survey of the diocese of Portus in 101 y 
mentions six churches, probably dating from the fourth 
and fifth centuries. Their eongregations must have been 
very small. 

(j Pugh and CJ. Fihbcck, II Porto di Iiomn tnpcnalc r I'Agro 
Furtucnse, H. Mciggs, Roman Ostia (19O0), 149 iJ , O Tesugiu/a, 
Auhaeology 1964, 173 tf. It. JV 1 . 

PORTUS ITIUS, a harbour of the Morini, used by 
Caesar ( HGall . 5. 2 and 5) in the second British ex- 
pedition (54 u.c.). 'Phe words seem to mean ‘Channel 
Harbour’, so that Boulogne, the port normally used, is 
the obvious identification, though there are aigumcnts 
lor Wissant. 

T. Rico Ilolmos, Ancient Ilntain, 552 IF ; CR 1909, 77 fT ; J. 
Ilcurgon, Rev. fit. Anc 194s, iui 11 . C. L. S. 

PORUS (probably Pai vataka or Parvatesha of the Indian 
sources), a contemporary of Alexander, ruled the country 
between the Jhelum and the Chennb. A brave and power- 
ful king of imposing personality, ’over five cubits in 
height’, Porus fought a heroic battle with Alexander, who 
was so much impressed hy him that he made him an ally 
and not only reinstated his kingdom but added some 
more territories to his care. When Alexander left the 
Punjab, Porus probably joined Chandragupta (Sandra- 
cottus, q.v.) in overthrowing the Macedonian yoke. 

T,im, Alexander \ R. K. Moolierji, Chandragupta Maury a and his 
Times 1 ( 1943). A. K. N. 

POSEIDON ( Tlooeicnov , Doric TlnTtibav), Greek god of 
earthquakes and of water, secondarily of the sea, since 
he appears to be native Greek, not pre-Hellenic, and it 
is fairly certain that their former habitat was inland, cf. 
the paucity of Greek names for fishes (examples of non- 
Greek fish-names in J. Huber, De lingua antiquissimorum 
Graeciae incolarum{ 1921), 8 fT.). The name is of doubtful 
etymology, but almost certainly Greek. Some associate 
the first two syllables with wora/uor, ttqois (drink), etc., 
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but mostly it is interpreted as 'Husband of earth* or 
'Lord of earth*. His most significant titles are 
or iwoofyatos, ‘earthshaker’, and yarfoxos, ‘holder or 
possessor of earth*, meaning probably husband of the 
earth-goddess. The latter is an appropriate name enough 
for a deity who, whatever his exact origins, certainly is 
closely connected with water, which fertilizes the earth; 
it need not be rain-water, though that is perhaps the most 
commonly spoken of in such u context (cf., e.g., Aesch. 
fr. 44 and Eur. fr. 898, Nauck 2 ). In general, the theory 
(Cook, Zeus ii. 582 If.) that he is ‘a specialized form of 
Zeus’, or a sky-god of any kind, has the balance of 
evidence against it. Being a great god, he has functions 
not unlike those of his celestial brother, but the Greeks 
themselves consistently differentiate them. That he 
causes earthquakes is an idea which possibly reflects some 
early and crude attempt to explain that phenomenon, cf. 
the later quasi-scientific theory (Seneca, QNat. 6. 6 ff.) 
that it was due to the action oi water in some way. 

Mythologically, Poseidon is one of the three .sons of 
Kronos; in Homer he is younger than Zeus (Hind 15. 
204); in Hesiod and most later writers ( Theog . 453 11 .), 
Zeus is the youngest son. He has hut little mythology 
of his own; he was one of those swallowed by Kronos 
and afterwards spewed up (ibid. 45g), although obscure 
legends say that Kronos was tricked into swallowing a 
foal instead (a young horse instead of the young Lord of 
Horses, see below; Pans. 8. 8. 2, from Arcadia), or that 
he threw Poseidon into the sea (Hyg. Fab. 139. 1). When 
the three brothers, after the defeat of their father, drew 
lots for the universe the sea fell to his share (II. loc. cit. 

1 go). It is to be noticed that at least one probably more 
ancient god, Nercus (q.v.), is thus displaced from the 
position which it would seem that he once held. Ilis 
consort is the unimportant Amphitntc, and some legends 
of little significance are told of his wooing (see Rose, 
Hundb . G 7 t. Myth. 63 f.). Of his various amours, the 
most interesting is that with Medusa the Gorgon, v\ho 
became by him mother oi Pegasus (q.v.). With Apollo 
(q.v.) he built the walls of Troy for Laomcdon, was 
cheated of his pay, and in revenge sent a sea-monster to 
ravage the land (//. 21. 441 if., where Poseidon alone 
builds the walls, Apollo herding Laomedon’s cattle; 
cf. AL’ACUS, TlhHACLEs). For his quarrel with Odysseus, 
sre onYSsrus. lie is commonly the father of strong hut 
rough and brutal men, or monsters such as the grant 
Antaeus, his son by Earth (Apollod. 2. 1 15). There are 
also several tales of his begetting horses, besides Pegasus; 
lor one see arcadian ciji.ts, demetbh. 

In cult he is, of course, prominent as sea-god and 
worshipped on all occasions connected with the sea 
and navigation. In addition, as already suggested, he 
is worshipped as a god of fresh water (Krenouchos, 
Nymphngctcs; see Parnell, 5), and sporadically as god 
of earthquakes (Strabo 1. 3. 16, 57, the Rhodians found 
a temple to him on the volcanic island of Thera with 
the title Asphalios, a hy-form of which — Asphalion — is 
rightly interpreted by Macrobius, Sat. 1. 17. 22, as terrain 
stabihens). It is quite natuial that n god of water should 
occasionally he a god of vegetation, Phytalmios, Plut. 
Quaest. canv. 675 f., which says the cult is practically 
universal in Greece. Hut it is less obvious why he should 
be Hippios, Lord of Horses. This cannot arise from a 
metaphor like Engl, ‘white horses’ for waves, since no 
such metaphor is known in Greek, and it is noteworthy 
that Cornutus (Theoloff. Graec. 22, 44 , 1 Lang) suggests 
only that it is because we use ships ‘like horses', i.e. as 
means of transport. This is of course absurd, for cult- 
titles like this do not grow out of poetical figures. The 
real reason is most probably that he was brought in by 
the first wuve of Indo-European invaders who also 
brought the first horses. The cult of Poseidon Hippios is 


especially Thessalian (Famell, 23). In general, Poseidon is 
closely connected with the Minyans in mythical times, 
the lonians in historical, though his cult spreuds far 
wider than these parts of the Greek race. 

Though popular and held in much reverence (partly 
because of his worship, as an ancestral god or otherwise, 
by many noble families; cf. the comparatively respectful 
handling of him by Aristophanes, whose conservatism is 
well known), he did not develop with the evolution of 
higher theological and ethical ideas, thus contrasting 
with Zeus and even with Hades. One reason for this may 
be the fact that these ideas were accompanied by a ten- 
dency towards monotheism, and lienee Zeus hardly left 
room for another great god, even Hades being on occa- 
sion merely identified with him. 

Poseidon is frequently shown in archaic and classical 
art, alone or with other deities. He is bearded, in archaic 
art robed, later often naked. He carries a trident and often 
a fish or dolphin. Without attributes he is hard to distin- 
guish from Zeus (the early classical bronze god from the 
wreck off Cape Artenusium may he either). In the 
Gigantomachy he shoulders the island of Nisyrus to drop 
it on Polybotes. His strife with Athena for the land of 
Attica was the subject of the West pediment of the 
Parthenon. 

Fainell, Cults iv. 1 1L, and the relevant' arts in the larRer diction- 
aries; |« SchuchcTmevcr, Pusndon utid die Entsuhung des grtechischen 
( Sutter glaubens (1950), Nilsson, CUR 1L 444 tl. 

II. J. K.; C. M. R. 

POSIDIPPUS (//oaciSiTTTrov) (1), New Comedy poet, 
horn m Macedonia; he won four victories from 289/8 
onwards. Kr. 1 2, a version of the famous story of Phryne’u 
acquittal; fr. 2 6, a cook instructs his pupils; fr. 28, a 
Thessalian claims that his dialect is not inferior to Attic. 

Posidippus’ importance is clear: he is alleged to have 
introduced slave ^ idyeipoi on to the stage (Ath. 14. 658 f); 
1 is MTTuKAewfAfi’r) (winch ended with the formula now 
known to be typical in New Comedy: see E. Vogt, Rh. 
Mus. 1959, 192) was re-acted c. 180 n.C. ; his work was 
imitated on the Roman stage (Gcll. 2. 23. 1); and his 
statue (with a reworked head: see II. von Ilcintzc, Rom. 
Mitt. 1961, 80 fi.) is extant. 

FCC 1. 48s II., iv 513 IT. , CAF 111. J35 ff. ; PHcid. 184. 

W. G. A. 

POSIDIPPUS (2) (fl. 270 11. c.) was an epigrammatic 
poet who lived in Samos, working with Asclepiades and 
Hedylus (q.v.), and later in Alexandria. About twenty of 
his poems are in the Greek Anthology, some others in 
Athenacus. His chief theme is sex, treated with brisk 
ironic realism. A pathetic elegy, apparently written in his 
declining years, has been preserved on wooden tablets. 

CJuw und I’.IRC, 1054 ft.; l\lge, CLP 444-g and 470-5 ; A HostaRni, 
Poet 1 alessandiim (191(1), ch. 4, I*. Scnnrt, Pus rfngr ammatn (1905); 
W. Sclmbart, Symbolae . . Dnnielssnn (1932), C. A. Trypanis, CR 
1952; W. and M. Wallace, TAP A 1939, II. Lloyd-Joncs, JUS 
icjhi, 75 11.; T. 13. L. Webster, Hellenistic Poetry and Art (1964), 
cli. 2 Cj. II. 

POSIDONIUS (rioaeihtbvios) (l) of Olbiopohs, sophist 
and historian, author of a work on the Dniester region, 
UrriKai Itrropiai and Aifivtcd, has been identified, 
though this is uncertain, with the Posidonius who, 
according to Plutarch (Aem. 19), was contemporary with 
Perseus of Macedon (179-168 n.c.) and described his 
reign, including the battle of Pydna. 

FCrH ii. 13 , 893; IJD, 5^- A 11 McD. 

POSIDONIUS (2) (r. 135 to c. 51-50 n.c.), born at 
Aparnea on the Orontes, after studying philosophy at 
Athens under Panuetius devoted several years of his life 
to scientific research in the western Mediterranean pro- 
vinces and in North Africa. He then settled dowm at 
Rhodes, which became his adoptive country. Towards the 
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end of 87 Posidonius was sent to Rome on behalf of the 
Rhodians to appease Marius, and he conceived for him an 
intense dislike, to which he later gave vent in his historical 
works. In 78 Cicero attended the school of Posidonius, to 
whom he often pays tribute in his writings, although the 
philosopher declined to patronize and edit Cicero’s Greek 
account of the conspiracy of Catiline. Another famous 
visitor of Posidonius was Pompcy, who met him twice, 
after defeating the pirates and on his return from the 
East. Posidonius was such an enthusiastic supporter of 
Pompey that he devoted a separate treatise to the narra- 
tive of Pompey's eastern campaigns ; it was from this that 
Strabo drew’ his strongly rationalistic explanation of the 
work of Moses as a Jewish lawgiver. The wars of Pompey 
seem to have been dealt with by Posidonius as an appendix 
to his Histones, the lifty-two bonks of which started from 
the point where Polybius left off, and included the history 
of the Eastern and Western peoples with whom Rome 
had come into contact, from about 146 n.c. to the dictator- 
ship of Sulla. The meagreness of the fragments, which we 
owe chiefly to the learned curiosity of Athcnaeus, makes 
a reconstruction impossible. But the fact that his work 
exercised a widespread and lasting influence is sufficient 
to give us an idea of Posidonius’ literary skill as well as 
of his accuracy and matter-of-factness. Sallust, Caesar, 
Tacitus, and Plutarch were respectively dependent on 
Posidonius for the conception ol history, for the ethno- 
logy of the Gauls and of the Germans (whom Posi- 
donius probably did not distinguish from the Celts), and 
for the history of Manus and MarcelJus; while the so- 
called universal historians (e.g. Timagenes, Tragus, 
Diodorus) did not hesitate to borrow even his doctrine of 
the unity of history, symbolized by the ‘cosmopolis’, or 
city of God, in which, ruled ever as it is by II is provi- 
dence, all human beings have a share (jee HISTORIOGRAPHY, 
Greek, § 7). In his Histones, which were biased in favour 
of the nohiltfas, and consequently strongly opposed to the 
Gracchi and the equestrian party, let alone the ‘indepen- 
dent' Greeks, and thcirsupportcrMithndates, Posidonius 
aimed at showing that the Roman Empire, embracing as 
it did all the peoples of the world, embodied the com- 
monweal til of mankind and reflected the commonwealth 
of God, to which deserving statesmen and philosophers 
were to be admitted after the fulfilment ol their earthly 
task. This theory Cicero expounds in his S omnium 
Scipiortis, which is indisputably based upon the ideas of 
Posidonius or cognate thinkers. The Histories of Posi- 
donius must therefore be considered as the complement 
and the practical application of his philosophical system. 
He thus vindicated Roman imperialism, which less civil- 
ized peoples were fbreed to accept, or rather to welcome, 
tor the sake of their own improvement, while at the same 
time he gave a practical illustration of the doctrine of 
continual communion and mutual sympathy between the 
world of God and 1 he world of man. According to Posi- 
donius the end and destiny of the human race are exactly 
reflected in the vicissitudes of history. Political virtue, 
therefore, consists in turning humanity hack to its state 
of pi elusion*. innocence, in which philosophers were the 
lawgivers and instructors of their fellow men and acted 
as intermediaries between the world of matter, in which 
men are compelled to live, and the world of God, from 
which alone law-abiding morality can spring. Thus 
politics and ethics are one, and any form of moral or 
political activity becomes a religious duty, by fulfilling 
which man frees himself and acquires knowledge of the 
gifts of the spirit, which enable him to enjoy a superior 
form of existence after death. Since the God of Posidonius 
is the creator neither of matter nor of soul, the latter can- 
not be considered immortal in itself. But since it is com- 
posed of the same substance as the heavenly bodies, it 
escapes from the human prison and returns to the sub- 


lime abode whence it originally came. Posidonius, more- 
over, introduced heroes and daemons as intermediary 
beings between man and God, in whose eternity they 
have a share. Their power and influence over earthly 
creatures is manifested in visions, divination, and oracles. 
The harmony which Posidonius observed in the world of 
man he discovered no less in nature. To prove that the 
same laws and processes were at work in both worlds, he 
devoted himself to scientific research. His study of 
primitive cultures led him to establish the principle that 
the present condition of semi-civilized peoples reflects 
the original stage of culture among those now civilized. 
His travels and observations enabled him to prove the 
connexion between tides and the phases of the moon, 
and to give an accurate description of the life and currents 
of the ocean. Nor was he merely a theorist; some im- 
portant achievements witness his practical skill. For 
instance, he calculated the circumference of the earth, 
constructed a sphere, and drew a map. He showed also 
u lively interest in poetry, rhetoric, lexicography, geo- 
metry, etc. See also meteorology. 

The contemporaries of Posidonius were more im- 
pressed by his personality and the width of his interests 
than by his system. Ills influence has often been ovei- 
emphasized, but it ought by no means to be under- 
estimated. Although it is uselessly dangerous to attempt 
to rebuild his system by a mere mechanical spoliation of 
Lucretius, Cicero, Manilius, Seneca, and Pliny the Elder, 

II cannot be seriously doubted that they as well as Virgil 
and the historians were largely dependent upon Posi- 
donius. In the history of ancient thought fie can be com- 
pared to no one but Aristotle. As Aristotle lorms the 
epilogue of the culture of classical Greece, so Posidonius 
collected the heritage of the Graeco-Roman civilization, 
or shaped it afresh, bequeathing to the Renaissance the 
legacy ol the Hellenistic age. 

Tlxts. Apart from 1. Ihikr's antiquated edition, no collection of 
the IrujjmcnlH of Posidonius is avail, iblt, except tor the passages liom 
his historical works, which have he*, n edited, v. ith an exhauBiive 
commentary, by F. Jacoby, FUrll 11, no. H7. 

Mouvhn LlihHVHJM'. K. Reinhardt, Pnseiduntus ( 1 93 0 ; k minor 11. 
S \<ni f>a t hi p (1026); /* fiber IhsprunR u. Lnluitunf; 1 Heme- 

mann, h‘. mrlaphywschr Schnftrn (2 vols , lyai, 10-H), l*. UudhcrR, 
Fnrsch. z. H ( 1 0 1 H). M. 1 .afhanque. La Lhilmophu de Pasulonws d’ 
Apamee (1064), M. Pohlcnz, hi Schr (1065), 1. 140 If. ; II SLras- 
burKer, Jlih iq() 5, 40 HF A detuilcd hihlmcp npliv is given in K . 
Pruechter's appendix 10 Ucbcrwey’s (Jrundius I 11 . 150 IT and in 1 *W 
h.v. (iyS3J. 559 h. P. 1 . 

POSSESSIO. Classical Roman law made a sharp 
distinction between owncrship(see dominium) and posses- 
sion. Ownership is the right to a thing, irrespective of 
whether the owner has any control or enjoyment of it; 
possession is, essentially, the control of a thing irrespective 
of whether the possessor has any right to it. A thief there- 
fore has possession. Possession is u ‘fact* in the sense that, 

III principle (though the principle was increasingly 
stretched), it lasts only so long as the control continues, 
whereas ownership, which is a right and not a ‘fact’, may 
come into existence or continue without any physical 
control. Possession is a fact, however, to which the praetor 
affords protection by interdicts (ice LAW and procedure, 
roman, 11. 11), though only within narrow limits. The 
possessor can (broadly) recover or retain his possession 
against any person interfering with it, provided that lie 
has not himself obtained possession from that person by 
force, secretly, or by grant at will (vi, cYtim, precario). If 
therefore a thing is taken from a thief, the thief can recover 
possession, provided that the taker is not the person from 
whom the thief himself took it (irrespective of whether 
that person is the owner or not). If the thing passes from 
the dispossessor into the hands of a third party, the thief 
cannot recover possession. For possession is protected 
only against the immediate dispossessor: against any 
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subsequent holder the claim must be by vindicalio (q.v.). 
(In classical law this is subject to n limited exception in 
the case of movables.) While possession is essentially the 
control of a thing, it must (usually) be an exclusive control 
in the manner of an owner. A tenant {conductor , colonus), 
a borrower, a depositee {see contract, roman law of), 
did not have possession; nor did a usufructuary {see 

SERVITUTHs). 

The possession considered above (interdict-possession) 
is usually termed in legal writings simply * possessio *. 
Control not amounting to possessio (as by a tenant) is 
sometimes called ‘ possessio naturahs ’ (more commonly 
* possessio' is avoided by the use of ‘ tenere *, * morari in 
fundo\ etc.). ' Possessio civihs ’ (by contrast with interdict- 
possession which is a product of the ius honorarium : see 
ruiCTUM, ins civile) is that possession which has the other 
qualities necessary for usucapw {sec dominium), though 
occasionally possessio cwths may be in one person and 
interdict-possession in another (e.g. pledgor and pledgee : 
see SECURITY). 

The interdictal protection of possession probably 
originated in the case of holding ot land, and perhaps of 
tiger pubficus(s).w) (cf. Festus, s v. ‘possessiones’) or of the 
land of a great landowner held by grant at will {precarium) 
by a efiens (q.v.). Here ownership W’as impossible or 
inappropriate, and yet it would he inconvenient to deny 
to the holder (as to nil ordinary tenant) any direct protec- 
tion against an interloper. {See also emphyteusis.) 

In the post-classical law the distinction between owner- 
ship and possession was blurred, but it was restored in 
the law of Justinian. 

P JJonhintc, Cnrso di dintto row a no ii. 2 (ig?8), ill (lgii); M. 
K .1*111. lCiRentum u. Resits ini dll. rhm Ilcrht 1 figsti); M. I.auria. 
Vow wonts (1Q55), K Levy, W'of Roman l'i ilfiar Lai v, The Law oj 
1 'iopert) (lgsU, and itr undtr I.AW AM) IMIOLIDLUli:, HOMAN, 1. 11 N. 

POSSESSION. That a human being might become 
possessed by a supernatural power was a fairly common 
ancient belief. The effect might be a prophetic frenzy, 
as in the case of the Pythia (cf. apoi.lo); such a person 
was leOens. It might also be some terrifying disease, 
as epilepsy (llippoe. I)e niorho sacro, especially 592 f. 
Kuhn). Or it might he insanity, the victim was then 
commonly said bfitfsorav, as Aesch. Sept. 1001, or kuko- 
iimpmi', as Dinarchus, 1. 91. Latin called him larva- 
tus or cerritus, possessed respectively by the Larvae or 
Ceres, e.g. Plaut Men. 890. Later, under oriental in- 
fluence (of., e.g., the numerous references to demoniacs 
in the N.T.), the belief grew stronger and commoner, 
and mentions of magical cures and the activity of 
exorcists, pagan and Christian, are extremely frequent. 

Julius T.unlnJininri, ' 11 l* antiquurvim i.IaL*iT)onisinu’ (lyoy; RGVV 
v 11 i), T. K Ocstcrimh, Ammio/iligio), 150ft. 1 1 . J. R. 

POSTAL SERVICE. Classical Greece knew no organ- 
ized postal system. Cities maintained their own ships and 
messengers {r)iitpnbp6(.iot) for official mail. These men 
(the best known is Pheidippides) were highly trained and 
probably formed associations. In the Persian Empire 
(probably following Assyrian precedents) the State main- 
tained a relay service, with couriers and horses stationed 
at intervals along the royal roads. The system (called 
by Greeks dyyiiprjinv) seems also to have been used for 
the transport of the King and officials, and costs had to be 
borne, and services provided, by the population (see 
Rostowzcw [ ^ Rostovtzeff], Klio 1906, 249). Reorganized 
by Antigonus I, it continued under the Selcucids and 
(in the East) under the Romans. The Ptolemies retained 
the transport system for officials and improved that for 
mail (Preisigke, Klio 1907, 241). There was an express 
post, arranged in a chain of stations and transporting 
mail by means of horses provided (as a liturgy, c.ommut- 
ahle for a tax) by colonists liable for mounted service. For 


slower mail there were stations employing large numbers 
of runners, under a postmaster, and a camel service for 
parcels. All these — maintained by the population — were 
strictly for public use. Private mail went by private 
messengers; but officials of the public system tended 
(despite official fulmmatiops) to entrust their private 
items to it, and they were not above being ‘persuaded’ to 
accept other people’s. 

2. Under the Roman Republic tahcllani (q.v.) were em- 
ployed, and those of the State and of the puhlicam (q.v.) 
might carry mail for important men. Augustus (see Suet. 
Aug. 49. 3) found a system for the transport of both 
persons and mail (the two were never clearly separated) in 
existence in the eastern provinces, particularly in Egypt. 
In Italy and the West he first organized a relay system 
of messengers {iuvenes of military age), then apparently 
changed the whole system into one of relay stations 
providing horses and carriages, no doubt modelled on 
what he found in the East: in this way a single messenger 
could cover the whole distance (adding supplementary 
news by word of mouth). Though the main purpose and 
organization of the cursus puhlicus was military, it could 
now also be used for oflicial transport. The population 
had to bear the cost and provide services. This vehiculatio 
soon proved a major burden (ILS 214: Claudius), from 
which Nerva freed Italy. Trajan (at the latest) created a 
post a vehicuhs (later praefectus vchiatlorum) and Hadrian 
(S.H.A. 1. 7. 5) relieved local magistrates of personal 
responsibility for requisitions, of which — under central 
control —a manceps (q.v.) took charge. Under the Seven, 
with the development of the annona (q.v. — a tax in kind), 
the system was reorganized: the postal service was ex- 
tended to transport its proceeds, but (.it some time, and 
at least in some provinces) the vchiiulaito was discon- 
tinued. Henceforth the service quickly expanded and 
officials multiplied. It was used for troop movements, 
which took advantage of the mansioncs along the roads, 
and these were joined to storehouses tor the annona. The 
burden on the population on the whole increased, and a 
postal tax seems to have spread again later. A slower 
system of heavy transport by ox-drawn vehicles (the 
cursus clabularis ) took its place beside the cursus i c/nx, and 
in the Late Empire there was further reorganization. 

Diplomata (licences) to use the service were strictly 
controlled. Governors had to justify the use they made of 
them (cf. Pliny, Ep. 10. 120) and equestrian officers were 
not allowed to take liberties (as young Pertinax found 
out: S.H.A. 8. 1. 6). But abuses were difficult to prevent, 
as Claudius (see above) complained. Messages were at 
first carried by imperial tabellarii (organized in military 
fashion), but in important cases by trusted soldiers, 
especially the Emperor’s speculators. In the second cen- 
tury a related corps, the frumentarti (and after Diocletian 
their successors, the agentes tn rebus, q.v.), took over the 
service, combining the carrying of confidential messages 
with the w'ork of a secret police (q.v.). The mansioncs were 
amalgamated with the army guardposts {stationcs) that 
had from an early time existed at important points along 
the roads, and soldiers took over their management from 
the mancipes. 

Couriers travelled, on nn average, about 50 miles a day ; 
but urgent news could be carried nt high speeds : that of 
the revolt of the Rhine army was earned to Gnlba m 
about nine days, i.e. at a rate of over 150 miles a day, over 
the Alps in mid winter. 

VW, s.vv. 'Cursus publiLus', ‘Nuchrirhicnwcsm’ ; E. J ITnlmbcrR, 
Zur Gesch . d Cursus Pubhcus (1033); (j. PH.iuin, I.e Cursus 

Ihibhcus sous It Haul- Empire rumain (A 1 dm. Acad. Jnsc. 1940). 

E. B. 

POSTLIMINIUM. The legal position of a Roman 
citizen captured by the enemy wn9 similar to that of a 
slave, but his rights remained in suspense. By virtue of the 
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ins postlimimi , which was said to be moribus constitutum, 
the captive after his return recovered with his freedom 
all his former rights just as if he had never been captured 
by the enemy. The principle applied to rights, but not to 
‘facts’, i.e. to legal relationships which required for their 
existence some physical manifestation. Such relationships 
did not revive automatically, but had to be physically 
resumed. Thus dominium (q.v.) revived automatically, 
possessio (q.v.) did not; nor did marriage (hut this rule 
was altered by Justinian). If the captivus died in captivity, 
he died a slave; but a Lex Cornelia (of the dictator Sulla) 
preserved the validity of his will by the liction that he 
died a citizen. This so-called petto legis Corneliae was 
applied to successions on intestacy and further extended 
in the post-classical law. 

The tus post tin linii was applied also to certain things 
important in war (slaves, ships, horses used in military 
service, etc.) and land, which fell into the enemy’s hand 
during war and were subsequently recovered by their 
owner. 

L. Mittcis, Rum. Pnvatrecht (iyo8). igz IT , I. Imhcrt, Postliminium 
L. Aimrante, C'lptivitas e postliminium (1050); II Kruger, 
'Captivus redmiptus’, Sav. Zeitschr. Ii (igii), 203 tf ; E. I-evy, 
'Captivus redemptus’, CPhtl. 1943. 159 IT. ( ~ Pull. Jst. dir. ram . 
ig 5 i). A. R; U. N. 

POSTUMIUS (i , PW 63) TUBERTUS, Aulus, per- 
haps magi st er equitum in 434, he was appointed dictator 
in 431 by his son-in-law Gmcinnalus, and won a notable 
and undoubtedly historical victory over the Aequi on the 
Algidus (traditionally on ig June), but details of the 
campaign, which closely resembles that of Cincinnatus 
in 458, must be rejected. O. Ilirschfeld ( Kl . Sc hr. 1913, 
246 f.) has wrongly assumed that the legend of Cincin- 
natus grew out of the story of Postumius. 

Ogilvie, Comm. Livy j-y, 571 f.. 576 f. P. T. 

POSTUMIUS (2, PW 55) MEGELLUS, Lucius (cos. 
I, 305 B.c. ; II, 294; II i, 291 ). The victories over the 
Samnites, which tradition assigns to his two first consul- 
ships, were probably reverses. His alleged triumph 'dc 
Samnitibus Etrusceisque’ in 294 is an anticipation of that 
of 291; he was not in Etruria. In 2gi he helped to end 
the Third Sainmte War by storming Vcnusia. lie is said 
to have ‘triumphed’ and to have been fined for using 
military labour on his own land. When sent to Tarentum 
in 282 to demand restitution, he was insulted. 

E. T. Salmon, Samnumi and the Samnites (lybj), 249 IT. H. II. S. 

POSTUMIUS (3. PW 31) ALBINUS, Aulus, Roman 
senator und historian, praetor in 155 n.c., consul in 151, 
commissioner for the settlement of Achaca in 146, and ail 
enthusiastic philhellene, wrote a history of Rome from 
its origins, in Greek. Pragmatic in treatment, it belongs 
to the senatorial tradition. Cato mocked his apology for 
his Greek (Cell. 11. 8. 2), but Polybius, if grudgingly, 
recognized his culture and influence (Polyb. 39. 1) and, 
though his excessive philhellenism and wordiness of- 
fended the older Romans, Cicero praises him as ‘disertus’ 
(Brut. 81). References to a poem and to his de aduentu 
Aeneae may point to one work; Macrobius' reference 
(3. 20. 5) may, but not necessarily, indicate a Latin 
version of his history. 

Peter, HRRel. i. ckxiv, 53 , FGrII iii C, 881 ff. Scullard, Pom. Pol. 
238, 249. A. II. McD. 

POSTUMIUS (4, PW 45) ALBINUS, Spurius, as 
consul in no b.c. renewed the war with Jugurtha (q.v.) 
after Bestia’s treaty and left his brother Aulus in charge 
when he went to Rome to hold elections. Aulus was de- 
feated and his army was sent under the yoke (early 109). 
Spurius, returning as proconsul, failed to repair the 


disaster, was superseded by Mctcllus (q.v. 6) and con- 
victed by the tribunal set up by Mamilius (q.v. 3). 

E. B. 

POSTUMUS, Marcus Cassianius (PW i) Latinhis, 
left in military command on the Rhine by Gallienus, when 
he set out to crush Ingenuus in Moesia, quarrelled with 
Silvanus, Praetorian Prefect and guardian of the young 
prince, Saloninus, in Cologne (a.d. 259). He put both 
guardian and prince to death, and established himself as 
independent emperor in Gaul; both Spam and Britain 
adhered to him. He abetted the revolt of Aurcolus in 268, 
but had himself to meet the revolt of Lachanus in Mogun- 
tiacum (Mainz). He took the city, but wns murdered by 
his own troops when he forbade the sack. 

Postumus successfully defended the Rhine frontier 
against German invasion. His usurpation weakened 
central authority, but saved the West. II. M. 

POTAMON (1), a rhetor of Mytilene (c. 75 n.c.-A.n. 
1 5), undertook embassies on behalf of his city to Rome to 
Caesar (47 and 45) and Augustus (2(1), and was much 
honoured at Mytilene. He wrote on Alexander, on 
Samian Iloroi, and a 77 epi TcAeiou prjropo^ which was 
perhaps a counterpart to Cicero’s Orator. 

FCi'iH 147. M. Rostovfzcff, JRS 1917, 30 ff ; Pearson, Lmf 
Histones of Alexander , 24 K IT. 11. Tl. S. 

POTAMON (2) of Alexandria, probably of the time of 
Augustus(3i n. u. -a.d. 14), founder of the Eclectic school, 
lie attempted without much originality or consistency 
to combine Platonic and Peripatetic tenets with the Stoic 
creed (Diog. Laert. prooem. 21). The school had little 
influence. 

Zeller, Phil. d. Grtethen 111. 1 4 . 639-41. W. D. R. 

POTIDAEA, a Corinthian colony, founded c. 600 n.c. 
for trade with Macedonia and along the line of the later 
Via Kgnatia. It struck coins from r. 550 n.c. A strongly 
fortified port, it withstood a siege by Artahazus (480- 
479)- It joined the Delian League; but its connexion with 
Corinth, which supplied its annual chief magistrate, 
rendered it subject to Athens. Alter an increase of its 
tribute to fifteen talents (434 n.c.) it revolted (432), but 
although it received help from Peloponnesus it was re- 
duced 111 430. Athenian cleruchs occupied the site until 
404, when it passed to the Chalcidians. It was recovered 
by Athens in 363 and received another cleruchy in 3(11; 
but in 356 it fell into the hands of Philip II of Macedon. 
It was perhaps destroyed in the Olynthian War (348); 
but it was refounded by Cassander under the name of 
Cassandreia ( c . 316). 

J. A. Alexander, Potidaea (U.S.A. iq6j). N. Cl. L II. 

POTTERY. Neolithic pottery, the enrliest in Greece, 
may go back before 5000 B.c., and varieties of it have been 
found in many parta of Greece, including the Cyclades. 
The pottery is hand-mude, its surface burnished and the 
colour black or red-brown. On the mainland, painted 
ware has been found, and in later Neolithic, linear and 
spiral patterns on white are known. The main Neolithic 
sites are in northern Greece. 

2. In the early Bronze Age the dark clay ware is fol- 
lowed by painted fabrics, dull dark on light ground. In 
Crete there is a change (c. 2300 n.C.)~to light-on-dark 
painted ware, which continues throughout the Middle 
Minoan period. The potter's slow wheel is introduced, 
probably from Asia (c. 2100 B.c.), soon followed by the 
quick wheel. In the Late Minoan Age the dark-on-light 
technique returns, with a naturalistic style embracing 
floral and marine subjects. The Cyclades and Mainland 
favour the dark-on-light style throughout. On the Main- 
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land an intrusive 'Minyan ware* appears c. 2000 B.c. of 
grey clay, wheel-made, the shapes recalling mctul work. 
After 1400 b.c. 'Mycenaean pottery’ predominates, with 
lustrous brown ornament on huff, hased mainly on Late 
Minoan; the pottery, found over a wide area, is remark- 
ably uniform, the main shapes being the kylix, stirrup- 
jar, and ‘Palace style’ jar. Later the designs grow stylized, 
and in the sub-Mycenacan age are reduced to geometric 
elements. 

3. In the twelfth century, Protogcomctric pottery, 
developing from sub-Mycenacan, is made in Athens, 
austere and precise with concentric circles balanced by 
areas of black. About 900 li.c. the Geometric style emerges 
with meander and zigzag pattern in horizontal bands, the 
shapes well proportioned. Of the local schools which 
produced this ware, Athens was the most important, and 
towards the end of the period figured scenes, convention- 
ally drawn, became the focus of the artists’ interest. 

4. Jn the late eighth century the Geometric style passes 
into the Orientalizing, as the result of closer acquaintance 
with Eastern art. The decorative repertory is enriched 
by floral patterns, animals, winged monsters, etc., which 
replace the Geometric patterns in the horizontal hands. 
Experiments in technique — outline drawing, incised 
lines, polyrhromy — are found, the human figure is drawn 
with increasing naturalism, and mythological representa- 
tions begin. The local styles are again clearly distin- 
guished; the seventh century sees the high-water mark 
of the Island and East Greek schools ; the chief Mainland 
iabrics aie the Athenian (proto-Attic), proto-Corinthian, 
and Laconian. 

5. By fioo Athenian potters had substantially evolved 
the Attic black-figured style, and the sixth century sees 
the gradual assimilation of othci local styles to this. The 
chief shapes are the kylix and the amphora, both syn- 
tactically effective. In black-figure the design is laid in 
dark paint, improved to the brilliant black Attic glaze, on 
the reddish hud clay, inner markings are made hv incised 
lines ; white is used for the flesh of women, red for men’s 
beards and hair, etc. The decorative patterns are reduced, 
and the field of the vase occupied by a mythological or 
other subject. 

6 . About 530 Athens introduces a new technique, the 
red-figured, in which the decoration is left in the ground- 
colour and the background filled with black; inner details 
aic rendeied in thin glazed lines; accessory colours are 
sparingly used m the fifth century. In this style greater 
tieedom of drawing was possible, and the artists pass 
lrom archaic stiffness to the classic style of the mid fifth 
and to the free style of the late fifth century. The vases ot 
the fourth century arc characterized technically by greater 
use of accessory colours and gilding. A subsidiary Attic 
fabric of the fifth century is the ‘white-ground’ ware, in 
which the background is white, with designs in black 
glaze at first, later in matt polychrome; these vases were 
mainly used tor sepulchral purposes. 

7. Throughout the Archaic and Classical periods, 
black and handed vases were produced side by side with 
figured ware, mainly the same shapes hut in different 
volume. Coarser clay is used for the kettles, ovens, and 
braziers of Greek homes. Two other classes of pottery 
aie the large jars for transporting wine, and the pithoi 
for storage. 

8. By 300 ii.c. Attic red-figured vases are no longer 
made, but the smull black vases continue into Hellenistic 
tunes as cheap substitutes for metal vases. Painted vases 
are mainly secondary to those with relief decoration. 
Sometimes moulded reliefs are added to wheel-made 
vases; in other fabrics the vase is thrown in a mould, as in 
the hemispherical 'Megarian bowls’, the most widespread 
Hellenistic fabric. In this period the black ground-colour 
inherited from Athens is modified in East Greece into 


red or bronze, and from this develops the terra sigillata 
(q.v.), the standardized fine pottery of Roman times. 

9. Italian pottery of the Neolithic and Bronze Ages is 
mainly of the dark-clay Mediterranean type; painted 
wares, dark on light, occur spoiadically in the south and 
have been compared with the wares of the Balkan pen- 
insula. In the early Iron Age the hand-made dark-clay 
ware (‘impasto’) continues in several local styles; among 
them the Latin, characterized by its funerary 'hut-uins', 
and the Villanovan of Tuscany and Bologna, with hicomcnl 
urns and incised geometric decoration. The ‘bucchcm’ 
of Etruria (700-500) is also dark-clay ware, but wheel- 
made, with polished black surface; early decoration is 
incised, later decoration is in relief. Painted wares 
imitating the contemporary styles ot Greece appear on the 
west coast about 700, and by 525 the native pottery is 
largely displaced by Greek (mainly Attic) imported vases 
and local copies. There aie independent schools of 
pottery in Apulia which, while borrowing the painted 
technique from Greece, remain barbaric in style. The 
Italian red-figured style begins in south Italy about 440, 
perhaps introduced by immigrant Athenian potters. 
There are five main schools in the fourth century: 
Apulian, Lucaman, Campanian, Paestan, and Sicilian. 
Size and elaboration are hallmarks, and production 
continues into the third century. Etruria gains its mam 
inspiration lrom Attic models. 

10. In the Hellenistic period Apulia and Campania are 
the chief areas of production. Light-on-dark painted ware 
and vases with applied reliefs are the main fabi ics. Alexan- 
dria was the principal source of inspiration, and Italy long 
remained untouched by the Hast Greek experiments in 
red glazes and moulded wares; alter 30 B.c., however, it 
took the lead in these with the appearance of Arrctine 
ware (see terra sicjh.lata). 

1 1 . Apart from terra sti*illata f the pottery of the Roman 
East is mainly plain earthenware, though moulded vases 
of the second to third century are not unknown. There 
is much variety over the Roman Empire, in shape, 
technique, and decoration, reflecting the intermixture 
of Roman and native. 

Neolithic* F. SLliachcrmrvr, Das dgmschr Neolitlnhum (1964). 
Mvienar.in A Fill lima rk, The Mycenaean Pottery (1941) Grrrk 
painted pottery: see VAM-PAlNTlNi,. I'rotoKcumrtnc V. K. d’A. 
lJeshoioUKh, Protogeonittnc Pottery (1052). Shape* G M. A. 
Richtci aiuIM.J Milne, Shiipetand Names of. Athenian f’enu (11)33); 
K A. Fane, Greek Pottery (1 948). L'scs 11 A. Spin lie* and L Talcoil, 
Pots ami Puns of Classical Athens (1958). Black mnl plain: H. A. 
SparkcB, Athenian Agora mi, iQtiy. Hellenistic. H. A. Thompson, 
Hesp. it) 14, inti Relief wares: F (. ourliv, Li\ Pascs greet <j 
reliefs (1922) Technic.] ucs: G. M. A, Hichlci, The ('raft of Athenian 
Pottery (1923); R Ilampe and A Winter, Jiei Popfem und Topfertn - 
nett in Kreta , Messcnien und Zypern (1062); |. V. Nolil", 'l eihmqucs 
of Painted Attic Pottery (19(15) Kurly Italian T K Reel, The it lone 
and litonze Age\ in Italy (iyuy), CPA lleidilheiK 2 (23) (iy(n); 
A Akcrstrom, Der geumrtnuhe Stil in Itn/wii ( 1043). Roman U J. 
c harleston, Roman Pottery (1955), H. S. Robinson. Pottery of the 
Roman Pttutd, chronology (Athenian Agora v, 1050). Ktruscun. J D. 
Renzlev, Ptrusctm ] r atc~Painting (19.17). Grnmil* Cot pus Pasnrum 
Antiquoium (continuing): Handhuch aer Archaologit (lonrimiiiip)- 

F. N. 1 ».; H. A. S. 

PRAEFECTURA means an assize-town in Roman 
territory. When Capua became a semi-citizen mumetptum 
(q.v.), prefects delegated by the praetor urhanus were 
occasionally sent there to assist in judicial rearrangements 
consequent upon the grant of twit as sine suffragw. The 
practice spread later to all other municipal and also to 
oppida and concihabula in the areas ol full-citizens (see 
citizens! 1 11*, oppiuum), and became annual. The prae- 
fecti did not replace but assisted the local authorities of 
muntetpia ; in oppida civium Romanorum they were some- 
times the only senior judicial authority. In Campania 
after the abolition of local autonomy following the revolt 
of 215-21 1 B.c. a new set of annual praefecti, minor magis- 
trates elected at Rome, were instituted to take sole charge 
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of local jurisdiction. Elsewhere the old system prevailed 
down to the Social War, but was not extended to the 
municipalities then incorporated. Between 8g and 44 B.c. 
the surviving praefecti were abolished and the praefecturae 
assimilated to municipia , though the ancient title some- 
times remained in use. 

See the bibliography under SOC11, MUNlf IIMUM. A. N. S.-W. 

PRAEFECTUS. Before the Social War each ala 
sociorum hud six praefecti , three of whom were Roman 
officers. In Caesar’s armies praefecti were the commanders 
of cavalry contingents. Under llic Prmcipate praefecti 
were officers of equestrian rank. From the time of Nero 
onwards the regular equestrian career was that of the tres 
tmlitiae — praefectus cohortts , tnbunus mihturn, praejectus 
aloe. 

Praefecti also commanded the Praetorians, vigiles , and 
the imperial fleets of Ravenna and Miscnuin; the urban 
cohorts were under the praefectus urbi, a senator of 
consular standing. 

The legions in Egypt were commanded by equestrian 
praefecti instead oi the normal senatorial legati, and 
Septimius Severus followed this precedent when he 
raised Legumes Parthicae 1 - 1 II. Gallicnus extended the 
appointment ol praefecti. 

The post of legionary camp commandant, praefectus 
castrorum (later praefectus {castrorum) legionis ), was from 
Claudius onwards regularly held by an ex-centunon who 
had reached the rank of primus pilus and was unlikely 
to have further promotion. Ilis duties w r ere purely 
administrative. 

Praefecti ttlso held extraordinary appointments, e.g. 
praefectus levts armnlurae\ praefectus orae mantunae. 

In the Late Empire praefecti were commanders in the 
limitanei of legions and detachments ot legions, vcxilla- 
tions, alae, numcri, and fleets. 

See also aliment a, annona, fadri, praefectus frae- 
TOIIIO, PRAEFECTUS URU1, PRIMIPILUS, VIGH.FJS. 

J. Sunlnhti, The Junior Offi/ers of the Homan Army i»i the Repub- 
lican Period ( 1955), iyK ff , li. Hu ley. Human Britain and the Roman 
Army (1953), 131 If ; (j L Chcrsman, The Auxilui of the Human 
Imperial Army (191.1), 11 , 90 If., Joni’-s, Later Horn, t'nip (140. 

H. M. D. 1 \;U. R. W. 

PRAEFECTUS PRAETORIO. The first praetorian 
prefects were appointed by Augustus in 2 ti.c. to com- 
mand the Praetorians (q.v.). They were regularly two in 
number (occasionally one or three), and in most cases of 
equestrian rank (invariably so during the second century). 
During their term of office, however, they could receive 
the ornamenta praetnria , or, after bg, the ornamenta 
consnlaria {see ornamenta). Though a few were well- 
known jurists (see papinianijs, ulpianus i, paulus i), 
the great majority remained military men until the 
Guard was disbanded by Constantine in 312 and the 
nature of the office changed. Their positions sometimes 
gave them great personal influence over the Emperors 
{see sejanus, uurrus, tigellinijs, plautianus), and oc- 
casionally they were able to play a decisive role at a 
change of Emperor. During the second and third centuries 
they acquired extensive judicial powers; from the time 
of the Seven these included appellate jurisdiction from 
senatorial as well as imperial provinces. In Italy, they had 
general jurisdiction over cases which arose more than 100 
miles from Rome and were beyond the purview of the 
Praefectus Urbi (q.v.). Praetorian prefects helped to 
shape imperial legislation as regular members of the 
Consilium Pnncipis (q.v.). They developed financial 
functions also, since as chief of staff the praetorian prefect 
was responsible for the supply of the armed forces. With 
the growth of the system of requisition in kind the pre- 
fects under Diocletian became the most important finance 
ministers of the Empire. This was the high-water mark 


of their power, for under Constantine they lost their 
military functions. Their areas of responsibility became 
localized, and these eventually became established as the 
four territorial prefectures of the Gauls, Italy, lllyncum, 
and the East. 

J.-U. Pulanquc, Essai sur la prefecture du pnftoire du Bas-Empire 
(T933) , M Durry, Les Cohurtes pretonennes (1938); A. Passenm, Le 
coortt pretune (1939); L. L. Howe, The l'raelortun Prejetl Jrom 
Commodus to Diocletian (IJ.S.A. 1942); Jones, loiter Rom. Emp. ^ 

PRAEFECTUS URBI. (i) The temporary deputy in 
Rome of the absent king or consuls, not often needed 
after the institution of praetors, except once a year when 
all regular magistrates attended the Latin festival on the 
Mons Albanus (q.v.), and so after the institution of (2) 
known as praefectus urbt Jenarum Latmarum . The prelect 
had the impertum (q.v.) and was competent to perform all 
consular functions appropriate to the sphere do mi. In 
early times when he had real responsibility he was usually 
of consular rank; later, men at the beginning of their 
public career were chosen. L. Caesar (q.v. 4) represents 
a reversion to the earlier practice. The six prefects of 45 
li. C. were unique. 

(2) A magistrate instituted by Augustus. After a false 
start with Mcssulla (q.v. 3) c. 25 H.c., the regular series 
seems to have begun with L. Piso (q.v. (>) in a.d. 13. The 
prefect was always a senator, usually ol consular rank, and 
served fur a number of yeais. lie was nominally an inde- 
pendent magistrate, with the duty of keeping order in 
the city, and for this purpose had impermm and the com- 
mand of a standing police force {see coiiOK 1 Ls uriianak). 
He also presided m his own court of justice which en- 
croached progressively upon, and by the thud century 
practically superseded, those of the tegular magistrates, 
attracting cases originating both inside and outside Rome 
(excluding, after c. 200, those originating beyond the 
hundredth milestone: see praefectus phaktoujo). The 
office persisted into the later Empire, a separate prefect 
for Constantinople being added in 3_sg. 

Mommsen, Horn. Staalsr. 1*. 6ln IT., u». 1059 fl. {Droit publ. rum. 

11 340 If., v. 301 It.), P -h. V'ltfllLdUX, Essen sur I'hlStoire de la 

JWjeiture urhaine a Hume (1896), J llldnolirr, La Jundu tion civile 
du PrarJttiuK (’tin (1909). fc. Sac lien,, P\Y xxn (1954), Z502 fl 
(NuLliLruKc), C j. Vitucci. Ricerche sull a Praefniura thins in etd 
tmperuile (itt. i-ia), with a list of pi elec it. (1115(1); W. .Sinnigen, 

1 he Offinum of the Lhban Drift elute dunnn the Lalir Roman 1 ’inpire 
(1957), and Hist. 1959, 97 5 T. J - Cadninc, JHS 1959, 152 ft ; A. 

Chafltagnnl, La Prefecture urhaine a Home suits le has Empire 
(in(io), Les hastes de la Piejcctlire de Hume au bos Empue 
W. Schmirthrnnei, Hist. 19(12, 83 11 . T J C. 

PRAENESTE, modern Palestrina with interesting 
polygonal walls, occupied a cool, lofty spur of the Apen- 
nines (q.v.), 23 miles cast -south-east of Koine. Tradition- 
ally founded in the mythical period (Verg. Aen. 7. 678), 
it enjoyed by 700 u.c. an advanced, etruscanizcd civiliza- 
tion. It first appears in history in the fifth century li.c. 
as a powerful Latin city whose strategic site facing the 
Alban Hills was inevitably attacked by Aequi (q.v.). In 
the lourtli century it frequently fought Rome and, after 
participating in the Latin War, was deprived of territory 
and became a emit as foederata which still possessed ins 
exilu 200 years later (Polyb. 6. 14) and apparently pre- 
ferred its own to Roman citizenship (Livy 23. iq f.). After 
go n.C. Praeneste became a Roman municipium devoted 
to Manus’ cause, which Sulla sacked (82), transferred to 
lower ground, and colonized with veterans. It remained a 
column 111 imperial times, famed chiefly as a fashionable 
villa resort and sent of the ancient and oracular sortes 
Praenestinae which Roman Emperors, foreign potentates, 
and others consulted in the huge temple of Kortuna 
Primigenia, perhaps Italy’s largest sanctuary (Polyb. 6. 
11). Its impressive remains belong perhaps to the first 
century b.c. : sweeping ramps carry the edifice up the 
hillside in a scries of terraces. 
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Praencste has yielded the earliest specimen of Latin, 
whose peculiarities confirm Festus’ statement (157, 488 
L.) that Praenestine Latin was abnormal, a spectacular 
marine mosaic (cf. Pliny, HN 36. 25), and VernusFlaccus' 
calendar; Flaccus probably, and the Greek writer Aclian 
certainly, were natives of Piaeneste. The Anicn were also 
prominent Praenestines. 

Struho 5. zjK; l.ivy 2. iy; 3. 8; ft. 21, 26 f. ; 8. 12 f . ; 23. 19 f. ; 
Diod ift is, App JiCtr 1 . ft 5 ()a , Cic litv. 2. 41. L). Ktimlall- 
Maclver, Iron A in Italy [ 1927); It llesiK, iMF Suppl. vm (1056). 
i v Tracne&Lc’ , 1'. fuaolu and Cj. tiulljin, 11 Santuarw della Far tuna 
Prtmtgenta a Palestrina (105ft); C Julian. ( ruuia del Santuano, elL. 
(iQ<t)); P. I.. MacKcndru'k, The Mute S tunes Speak ( U.S.A iofto), 

1 1 ft 11 . E. T. S. 

PRAEROGATIVA was the centurui in the comitia 
centuriata (q.v.) of the Roman people which had the right 
of voting first. In early times the eighteen centuriue ot the 
knights voted first en bloc; but not later than 21s H.c. the 
right was conferred upon one ol the seventy centunae 
of the first class chosen on each occasion by lot. Even 
after the introduction of the ballot {see viniMc;) the deci- 
sion of the cent nr it 1 praerogativa was made known before 
the rest of the assembly reroided its vote. According to 
Cicero its influence upon the final outcome of the voting 
was very considerable. 

Munmisrn, Hum. S'taatsr. in’. 2.9 off., jgS. K. S. S. 

PRAETEXTATUS (PW r i), VETTIUS AGORIUS 

(r. a. I). 320-84), a resolute opponent of Christianity and 
friend of Symmacluis (q.v. 2), who held many high State 
offices and vanous priesthoods. His epitaph with accom- 
panying poem {CIL vi. 1770 -- Dessau 1259; Carm. 
efittir. in) is of interest in showing how a synthesis of 
pagan cults was attempted in face of the common enemy, 
ChnsTianily. Like other antichrislians, he was attached 
both to philosophy (cf. Macrob. Sut. 1. 24. 21) and to the 
ancient writers: he produced a Latin version of The- 
nustius’ adaptation ol Aristotle’s slnnlytiis and assisted 
in the purification of the texts of Latin authors. 

'Th W J. Nirolaas, Practcxtutus (Diilih ifiss., 1*140); 1 ’. fam- 
hri’tlils, Of) de (Inns ran Heidendoin rn Christendom. Hel < Irafsi hrift 
urn Trttius A P. in i'ahia homo Paulina (ly^s), A. Monnglnno. 
Conjlut bititeen Paganism and Christianity tri the 4th Cent, (rgftj) 

A. K.-VV. 

PRAETOR (etymologically connected with prac-ite , ‘to 
lead’, ‘to precede’) was onginallv the name borne by the 
two eponymous Roman magistrates who later (possibly 
tovvaids the end of the fourth century) officially assumed 
the name of consul (q.v.). The praetor’s close connexion 
with military' aflairs is shown by the use of the adjective 
praetor ms m such expressions as pnictotitwi , cohors prae- 
tonri, and porta praetoria, and by the Greek translation of 
praetor as m pnTryyog. In jfifi li.C'., however, a further 
pi actor {praetor urbamts ) was first elected who was not 
eponymous and who was given special responsibility for 
the administration of justice in Rome. He enjoyed and 
sometimes exercised the right of military command and 
he hud the authority to summon comitia and initiate 
legislation; hut he was attended by only six lictors, as 
opposed to the consuls’ twelve, was forbidden to leave 
Rome for more than ten days at a time, and performed 
the consuls’ functions of summoning the Senate and 
supervising the defence of Rome merely during their 
absence. The tradition that this new office was one from 
which plebeians were officially excluded until 337 is 
unreliable. , 

Rome’s closer relations with foreign Powers led to the 
creation (c. 242 b.C.) of a second praetor, called praetor 
qm inter peregrinos ius dicit (abbreviated to praetor pere- 
gnnus), who dealt with lawsuits in which either one or 
both parties were foreigners. The acquisition of overseas 
provinces greatly enlarged the sphere of the praetors 


activities, so that in 227 u.c. their number was increased 
from two tu four, to provide for the government of Sicily 
and Sardinia, and to six in 197 n.c., to administer Spain. 
By exercising the supreme piovincuil authority, the prae- 
tors became once again military magistrates, and in fact 
the difference of rank and power between them and the 
consuls decreased progressively, although the praetor 
urban us was still subordinate to the consuls. In the second 
century the praetor urbanus and peregnnus dealt chiefly 
with the administration of justice. Sulla, who increased 
the praetors’ number to eight, prescribed that all ol them 
should remain in Rome as judges, or presidents of quae - 
sliones (q.v.), and should proceed to the governorship of 
provinces in the following year hv prorogatum of their 
oilier. Sulla’s reform, hovvevei, was abolished in the 
Augustan age. 

Although the beneficent influence of the praetorship in 
the domain of law continued to make itself felt under the 
Fmperors (thanks to the edicts in which it was customary 
for praetors to outline, on entering their office, the main 
principles of their jurisdiction), the praetorship neverthe- 
less declined rapidly, and its functions were soon reduced 
to minor jurisdiction, e.g. in matters relating to guardian- 
ship, the status of liberty, etc., or financial duties, per- 
formed by the praetores aerarii from 23 n.c. to A.n. 44. 
It eventually became a merely honorary appointment, the 
main feature of which was that the praetor urbanus had to 
superintend the games provided hy him on entering his 
office, to win the favour of the Roman populace. 

MnmmsiTi, Horn. Stoats* a 1 1, 103 If. Fni Ihr orifiim of praefor- 
ship si l* (t. J.)l Sanctis, Viir. Ft/. 1929, 1933, L ^ Siavdcy, Hist. 
icj^ft, 90 II , Ogilvic, Comm. Liny 1 5, 210 I., A. Monmjli.uiu, ihiarla 
ion tiibutu all a storm degh studt rlassui (lyfty), 403 11 . 1 * T , F. S. S. 

PRAETORIANS. During the last two centuries of the 
Republic generals commonly had a bodyguard or cohors 
praetona. A permanent corps of nine cohorts was created 
by Augustus in 27 l» c. Three of these w ere bilh ted about 
the cit> , the remainder were quartered 111 near-hy Italian 
towns, k or a lime Augustus kept them under direct 
control, and it was not until 2 iu\ that command was 
entrusted to two praefecti praetorio. 

In a sense Sejanus may be called the real founder of 
the Praetorians, lit* was made first joint Prefect with his 
father on the accession of Tiberius, and then sole Prefect 
(a.d. 16 or 17). By a.d. ,23 be had succeeded 111 concen- 
trating the Guard in one large barracks near the Porta 
Viminalis. From this event dates the political importance 
of the Guard and its commanders. 

The number of cohorts was raised by Caligula to 
twelve. In A.n. 69 Vitelhus cashiered the soldiers who had 
supported Otlio, and constituted sixteen cuhnils, each 
1,000 strong, from the German legions. Vespasian, how- 
ever, reverted to the Augustan figure; a tenth cohort was 
added, pci haps hy Domitian, and this number, apart 
from a possible reduction by Diocletian, remained un- 
changed till the Praetorians were disbanded by Constan- 
tine in a.d. 312. 

The cohorts have generally been thought to have been 
each 1 ,000 strong, hut Durry argues that they were only 
half this size, except under Vitelhus, till their establish- 
ment was increased to 1,000 by Septimius Severus. Each 
cohort was commanded by a tribune, who from the time 
of Claudius onwards had regularly been a legionary 
primiptlus, tribunus vtgilum, tribunur cnhortis urbanar. He 
might next he appointed primiptlus iterum. The centurions 
of the Guard were of roughly equal rank, apart from the 
two senior, who were the trecenarius and the prtneeps 
castrorum. 

During the first two centuries, apart from the Vitellian 
episode, the praetorians were recruited from Italy and 
the more romanized provinces. A change was made 
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by Septimius Scverus, who substituted a new guard re- 
cruited mainly from the Illyrian legions. 

The Praetorians attended the Emperor and members 
of his family at home and abroad. Their length of service 
was fixed in 13 B.c. at twelve years, which was increased 
in 5 11. c. to sixteen years, but since discharges were made 
every other year, many soldiers served for seventeen 
years. Their pay was at first perhaps 375 denarii a year, 
which was increased to 750 c. A.D. 13, and to 1,000 by 
Domitinn, and they received large and frequent donatives. 
On discharge they were granted diplomata . (See diploma, 
DONATIVUM, S1GNA MILITAH1A, STU'ENDIUM.) 

M. Durry, Les Cahortcs preturtermes (193H); A Pnssenni, Le coorti 
pretone ( 1 1139). ' 1J M 1). 1’., ti. K. W. 

PRAETORIUM denoted a general’s tent (lavy 7. 12, 
jo. 32; Caes. BL'tv. 1. 76) or his staff or council (Livy 
26. 13. 6). lienee comes the porta praetoria of Roman 
castramctution (see camps). By an extension of meaning 
praetonum signified the residence of a provincial governor 
(e.g. JLS 22y8), a pleasure villa (e.g. Suet. Tib. 39), an 
official road-side rest-house (C 1 L ni. 6123), or an em- 
peror’s residence ( CJL 111. 5050). It is also regularly used 
for the forces or services of the Praetorian Prefect (CIL 
v. 2837, vin. 9391, etc.). In permanent fortresses or 
forts it is distinguished from the prmcipia , or head- 
quarters building, and clearly refers to the commandant’s 
house, a separate structural entity (Livy 28. 25 ; Tac. Ann. 
1. 44; RIB 1092, 1685-6, 1912). 

Mommsen, llermcs 1900, 437 ff. I. A. R. 

PRASUTAGUS, client king of the Iceni (q.v.) of East 
Anglia, was renowned for his wealth (Tac. Ann. 14. 31). 
His death in A.D. 60 precipitated the rebellion of his wile 
Boudicca, for the king’s will dividing Ins property be- 
tween his daughters and Nero 111 the hope of preserving 
the kingdom was disregaidcd. S. S F. 

PRATINAS of Phlius (see tragedy § 3) is stated by the 
Suda (s. v.) to have been the first to compose satync plays ; 
and of his fifty plays thirty-two were satyric. He competed 
at Athens about the beginning of the fifth century h.c., 
though the abundance of satyrs on Attic vases after c. 520 
D.C. might suggest an earlier date. A fragment of one of 
his satyric plays (Ath. 14. 617 b) attacks the growing 
predominance of the flute accompaniment over the words 
of the dithyramb. His son Aristias won second prize with 
a production of his father’s plays in 467 b.c. (Arg. Aesch. 
Sept.). 

T(JF M. Puhlenz, Das Satyrs furl und Pratinat ron Phleius 

(1926); Pickard-Cm'nbndffL— Webster, Dithyramb 1 , 17 fl., 65 if ; 
Fr. Brommcr, Satyrspiele ( 1959)- A W. P.-C.; L). W. L 

PRAXAGORAS of Cos (second half of 4th c. li.c.), 
the teacher of Ilerophilus, was numbered by Galen 
among rhe greatest physicians; the few data preserved do 
not give a clear picture of his achievements. Prnxngoras’ 
anatomy was a strange mixture of correct and false 
notions. He recognized the connexion of the brain with 
the spinal cord; on the other hand, he believed that the 
arteries, coming from the heart, taper away and finally 
turn into nerves. Respiration he called, though not the 
cause, yet the re-creating source of the soul, and he con- 
sidered the arteries as air-channels. The discovery of the 
arterial pulse was ascribed to him. Diseases he explained 
by the (eleven) humours, also emphasizing the impor- 
tance of the pneuma (see Steckerl, op. cit. infra)] he was 
particularly interested in fevers. His therapy is almost 
unknown; his operation on the ileus is mentioned. 


Text. Fragments, C. G. KUhn, Opuseula Academiea Medica el 
Phtlohffica 11 (1828), 128 f ; F. Steckeil, ‘The Fragments of Praxa- 
pornn of Cor and his School', Philosophies Antigua vili (Leiden, 1958), 
with K Schuhring, Deutsche Liter aturzeitung 1961, 257 ft. Cf ulao 
Anth . Plan. 16. 271 

LlTPRAlTJHF. F. IJ. Baumann, - 7<jnuj(i937);K.nardonp l PW' r xxii. 2. 
171 5. 6 ff. Surpery, K Sudhulf, Quellen u. Studien z. Gescn. d Naturw. 
u d. Med. 1 1933)- Dute, about 300 B.c., W. J neper, Dtokles r Karystos 
(1938), following from inter date of Diodes. Cf. Steckerl, op. cir.; 
Bardonc, 1735- i8fi. An older and a younger P. (H. Sclibne, lih. 
Alus. 1903, 64), not yet clearly distinguished. L. E. 

PRAXID1KAI, ‘the exactors of justice*; goddesses wor- 
shipped at Haliartus (Paus. 9. 33. 3). Their temple was 
roofless (it is common for oaths to be taken in the open 
air) and they were sworn by, but not lightly. They were 
daughters of Ogygus, i.e. ancient Boeotian (Dionysius of 
Chalcis in Photius, s.v.). In the singular an epithet of 
Persephone (q.v.; Hymn. Orph. 29. 5). II J. K. 

PRAXILLA (fl. 451 D.C. (Eusehius-Jcrome)), poetess, 
of Sicyon, wrote dithyrambs (fr. j), drinking-songs 
(Schol. Ar. Vesp. 1230), and hymns, including one to 
Adonis, in which a line was proverbial for its silliness 
(fr. 2, cf. Zenob. 4. 21). 

Text. Pape, Poet. Alel. Gr. 386-90. C. M. B. 

PRAXIPHANES, Peripatetic philosopher (end of 4th- 
mid 3rd century H.c.). Probably he was horn in Mytilene 
and worked in Rhodes. At some time he was publicly 
honoured in Delos (IG xi. 613). The few traces of his 
work remaining suggest that he concentrated on 
ypafi/uiTiKTi and literary criticism. He was involved in 
controversy with the Epicurean Carneiscus on the sub- 
ject of friendship, and also with Callimachus, who wrote 
a book Against Praxiphanes. 

F Wclirli, Die Schuledes Aristnteles IX (if) 57 . frr. und comm); 
K. O. Bunk, ‘CulhniaLhus and Anutoilc', <:(j 1946, 11 fl , W Aly, 
P\V xxn. 1769. D. J. F. 

PRAXITELES, sculptor, probably son of Cephisodotus 
(q.v. 1), Athenian. Pliny dates 364 B.c., probably by 
Aphrodite of Cnidos. Selected works, (1) dated : 1. Altar 
of Artemis at Ephesus, after 356. 2. W ork on Mausoleum, 
after 351 (doubtful). 3. Artemis at Brauron, 346. Accord- 
ing to Sludniczka the bronze original of the Artemis of 
Gabu (Winter, KB 297. 6). 4. Signature from Lcuctra, 
about 330. (li) Undated: 5. Aphrodite of Cnidos. Marble ; 
Lucian describes particularly the face and eyes and the 
setting which showed the front and back view (cf. copy in 
open round temple in Hadrian’s Villa at Tivoli). Recog- 
nized from coins in many copies (ibid. 295. 3-5); frag- 
ment in the British Museum is contemporary. Other 
Aphrodites, including draped Aphrodite of Cos, are 
recorded. A draped Aphrodite in the Louvre is ascribed 
by the copyist to Praxiteles; the Aphrodite of Arles (ibid. 
312. 2) is attributed on style. 6. Hermes with infant 
Dionysus in Heraeum at Olympia (ibid. 294- 1-2 ; 295. 1 ). 
Marble; original, not copy as recently suggested. Later 
than Cnidian Aphrodite, perhaps 343. 7. Apollo Sauro- 
ctonus (lizard-slayer). Bronze, known from several copies 
(ibid. 294. 3). Early, the head nearer Cephisodotus than 
no. 5. 8. Group of Apollo, Artemis, and Leto with Muses 
and Marsyas on the base, at Mantinea. Pausanias dates to 
third generation after Alcamenes. The base has been 
discovered (ibid. 296. 1—3); dated by parallels on vases 
not long after 350. 9. Dionysus, Inebriation, and ‘the 
famous satyr’. Bronze, later in Rome. The Dresden satyr 
(ibid. 297. 7), stylistically near no. 7, may reproduce the 
satyr. The leaning satyr (ibid. 295. 2) reflects a later 
original, perhaps Praxiteles’ satyr in the street of Tripods. 
10. Eros of Thespiae, later in Rome. 1 1. Eros of Parium, 
Leto in Argos, Artemis in Anticyra are reproduced on 
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coins. 12. Phrync, Praxiteles’ mistress, at Delphi (and 
Thespiae), gilded or golden. 13. Soldier and horse on 
grave at Athens. 14. Niohid group, see under Scopas. 
(m) Attributed. 15. Head from Chios in Doston, original 
(ibid. 297. 3 ; attributed from likeness to no. 5 above). 
16. llermes Farnese, copy (ibid. 294. 4; attributed from 
likeness to no. 6 above). 17. Aberdeen head in British 
Museum, original; later and heavier than Hermes. 
18. Bronze boy from Marathon (Lippold, pi. 96, 3). 19. 
(Doubtful) Apollo Lyceius, described by Lucian ( Attach . 
7). 20. Women from Herculaneum, copies (Winter, KB 
394. 1; probably Demeter and Persephone; attributed 
from likeness to no. 8 above). 21 . ‘Kubouleus’ head (ibid. 
297. 2), often considered a Praxitelean original, is prob- 
ably a copy of Leochares’ Alexander (E. B. Harrison, 
llesp. i960, 382). 

Praxiteles was thought most successful in marble and 
to excel in representing emotion; he preferred those 
slalues which Nicias(q.v. 2) painted. Intimate feeling can 
he appreciated in the surviving originals, nos. 6, 15, 17, 
18. Nos. 5, 6, 7, 9, 16, 19 are skilfully composed for 
a single view (no. 5 also for back view). Conttast the 
N idimensionalism of Lysippus. The assumption of an 
earlier Praxiteles is uncertain; for Praxiteles’ sons see 
CLPllISODOTUb (2). 

Ovcrheck, 5*5. lifts. 1178, 11K0-1, 1188-1100, G F Riwn, 
Piassiit If (1032) , C UlmkenLmru, hrndiu (11)32) , R. turncntei, etc. . 
AJAnh. tyii, 240, LippoUl, (Jnech. Plastik, 234. T. 11. L. W. 

PRAYER. Pr; tyer was quite as prominent in ancient as 
in modern religions, and, then as now, could be formal or 
informal, accompanied by other acts of worship (in this 
case generally sacrifice) or used by itself. For the latter 
our earliest instance is Jhad 1. 37 ff., where Chryses 
prays to Apollo with no more ceremony than going away 
liy himself to a retired place on the sea-shore, this prob- 
ably for the practical reason that lie did not want to be 
overheaid by the men he was asking Apollo fo injure. His 
prayer is formal and contains all the characteristic parts, 
hirst he addresses the god by complimentary phrases 
(‘thou of the silver bow’, ‘thou who protectcst Chryse 
and holy Cilia, mighty lord of Tcnedos'), ending with his 
local title Srnintheus. lie then reminds Apollo of his own 
acts of piety and finally makes his petition, that the god 
shall avenge him on the Greeks. But informal prayers arc 
common also in and after Homer; for instance, in Iliad 
7. 179 f , all the Greeks pray to Zeus that the lot may tall 
on one of three leading champions to fight Hector; they 
say simply Ztv 1 rurtp and then state their request, using 
the imperatival infinitive, common in prayers (cf. e.g. 
Ar. Ran. 886 ff. ; here the prayer is accompanied by an 
ollering of incense). I Oven liturgies seem to have contained 
such informal petitions, for example the famous Kleusin- 
i:m i"c kvc (llippol. Harr . 5. 7. 34, 87 Wendland), though 
this might be said to be artificial, even rhetorical brachy- 
logy ; cf. Schwenn, op. cit. injra , 7 f. Of elaborate formulae 
belonging to classical liturgies we have none left, the 
surviving specimens, when not literary or fragmentary, 
being late and magical; the most famous is that in the 
great Pans papyrus, PGM iv, 486 ff ; cf. A. Dietench, 
Mithrashturgie (ed. 3, with addenda by O. Wcinreich, 
1923); A. D. Nock, JEg.Arch. 1929, 231. 

For Italy we have a considerable amount of material; 
that concerning Rome is handily collected by Appel. 
Perhaps the most outstanding feature of the official 
prayers is the elaborate accuracy, like that of a legal 
document, with which they are phrased. Thus, the 
formula for the consecratw of a hostile city (Macrob. 
Bat. 3. 9. io-i 1 ; Appel, op. cit. infra , 14) not only invokes 
the appropriate gods but adds 'or by whatever other name 
it is lawful to name (you)’, and is not content with men- 
tioning the city which is to be destroyed by their help but 


goes on with ‘which I feel that l am mentioning’, lest 
there should be some other place with the same name. 
This savours on the one hand of the mcticulu&ity of 
developed magical formulae, on the other of the exact 
and legalistic spirit of Roman public institutions gener- 
ally; like precautions are taken in other prayers. The rest 
of Italy is represented, in this respect, by the famous 
Tabulae Igtannac (q.v.; R. S. Conway, l tain D mints 
O897). 356 ff. ; C. D. Buck, Oscan and Umbrian Grammar 
(1928), 260 ff.). They are hardly less exact and pai titular 
as to detail than the Roman formulae. Frayns tor 
individual use were similarly formulaic (Cato, Rust. 
134- 2)- 

F. Schwenn, C.'ebet und Opfer (1027); I\ J. T. Jleikm.um, Dm 
Ofbft bn Homer (11)32), Nihsun, iRjR 1 2 1 sy, 11 42ft. C. Appel, 
I)e Ronunwrum preratiombus (iyoy); Lit lie, f< R 31)2. J Kiulhardl, 
Notions Jondamentules de lu pemee reltfiieuse dam la Uri W ilassu/ue 
(11158), 187 IF.; K. lies I'lncih, ‘I, a l’n£rc cuUuclle duns lu time 
anueimc', Revue des sciences ithgicuses lysy, 343 II. II. J U. 

PRECATIO TERRAE, PRECATIO OMNIUM 
HERBARUM, two short iambic litanies to Mother 
Earth and to All Herbs, probably post-Augustan. 

Text with transl., Duff, Minor Lat / J orrj. 

PRIAM (Flfnapos), in mythology, son of Laomedon, 
(q.v.) and king of Troy at the time of its destruction by 
Agamemnon. In Homer he is already an old man, lather 
of fifty sons, some by Hecuba (q.v.), the rest by other 
wives or concubines ( Iliad 24. 495—7). His non-Greek 
name (for the popular but absurd etymology see iiesionil) 
and his harem both suggest that some memory at least 
of a real Oriental prince survives into Epic. He is an 
amiable character, tender and considerate to Helen, 
although he disapproves of the war and its cause { 11 . 3. 
162 ft.), respected even by his enemies for Ins faith and 
wisdom (ibid. 105 ff., 20. 183), and esteemed by most 
oi the gods, including Zeus (though llcra implacably 
hates him (4. 20 ff.) and Athena is hardly less hostile), 
because of his piety. He takes part in the treaty (3. 259 ff.) 
and has returned to the city before it is broken (305 ff.). 
lie tries to induce Hector to come within the walls after 
the rout of the Trojans (22. 38 ff.) and after his death 
goes, encouraged by Ins, to ransom his body (24. 159 ff.), 
succeeding by help of Hermes (360 ff.) and by the im- 
pression which his appearance and words produce upon 
Achilles. 

He did not survive the fall of Troy. The account in 
the lliu Persis y that he took refuge at the altar of Zeus 
Herkeios in his own palace and w r us there killed by 
Ncoptolcrnus (q.v. 1), remained classical; its best-known 
telling in surviving literature is Virgil’s (Aen. 2. 506 ff.). 
Apart from the above incidents be has no story of any 
account. II is name became almost proverbial for a man 
who had known the extreme of contrasting fortunes 
(Arist. Eth. Nic. noi8 a , Juvenal, 10. 258 ff.). 

Ncoptolemus killing Priam at the altar is frequent in 
art from the Corfu pediment of the early sixth century 
on, us a separate scene or as the centre of a Sack of Troy. 
It is often associated with the death of Astyanax (Brom- 
mer, Vasenlisten z , 330 ff.). Priam is also shown coming 
to ransom Hector’s body from Achilles. H J. R.-, C. M R. 

PRIAPE(I)A, poems in honour of Priapus (q.v.). There 
are Greek poems addressed to him, but the chief Latin 
collection contains eighty-live poems: two attributed to 
Tibullus, probably wrongly (Hiller, Hermes 1883, 343); 
three from the Gatalepton ( see appendix vkhgiliana); a 
series of eighty pieces (principally hendecasyllabic and 
elegiac) composed under Augustus and collected in the 
first century A.n. The two first of these eighty introduce 
the collection; the third is by Ovid (Sen. Controv. 1. 2. 
22), the rest by unknown authors who show signs of 
Ovid’s influence. 
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The subjects are mainly the shameful chastisements 
awaiting thieves, the phallus of the god, the offerings 
presented to him. Clever in versification, lively and some- 
times witty in style, they are, with rare exceptions, 
marked by extreme obscenity. 

Other Pnapea \ Catull. fr. 2; I lor. Sat. 1. 8; Tib. 1.4; 
Mart. 6. 16, 49, 72, 73; Buecheler, Carm. Eptfjr. 193, 1504. 

Editions. E. Ilachrens, Poet Lut. mm. 1. 54 ff.; F. Jlueclielcr, cd. 
minor ol Fetrunius 4 , 1904 (86 poems, no. 80 bcuij? divided into two). 
Sec F. Hucchelcr, Rk. Alus. 1863, CJuli, Studi letteran (189B); 
H. S. Rndiord, ‘I'napca and Virgdiun Appendin’ TAPA 1921; 
H. F. Thomason, The Pnapea and Ovid(V. S.A. 1931), M. Cnulnn, 
Lu Poe sir pnapique dam Vantiquiic rt au mrtycn age (1932), A E. 
Housmari, Tmctanda’, Hernia 1931, 402 IT. CJ. F., liansl J. W. D. 

PRIAPUS (77 pianos, IIpirjTTos ), a god of fertility, 
originally worshipped at Lnmpsacus on the Hellespont 
and in that neighbourhood, ills symbol was the phallus 
(q.v.) and indeed he himself may almost be said to have 
been a phallus provided with a grotesque body. It is 
clear that his original cult was important, and his local 
mythology connected him with great deities, for the 
Greek version of the story is that he was the son of 
Dionysus, his mother being either n local nymph or 
Aphrodite (i.e. the Oriental Great Mother) herself 
(Strabo 13. 1. 12; Paus. 9. 31. 2, who also testifies that he 
was the god most worshipped at Lampsacus). His local 
sacrifice was the uss; since this creature was thought 
of as the embodiment of lust quite as much ns stupidity 
in nntiquity, we may suppose that the purpose of the 
offering was to maintain the god’s power of generation 
(aetiological account of the origin of the sacrifice, Ovid, 
Fasti 1. 391 fT. ; an ass once brayed and woke a nyrnpli, 
Lotis, who in Met. 9. 348-0 turns into u lotus-flower 
to escape him. It thus saved her from his attentions. 
He therefore hates asses). In any case, the victim is non- 
Greek, see Frazer on Ovid, Fasti , loc. cit. 

His cult spread to Greece after Alexander, when inter- 
change of ideas, religious and other, between East and 
West was common, though Nilsson, GGR 1 2 . 594 nnd 
pi. 33. 1, tries to find evidence for him on a late fifth- 
century Boeotian vase. It was popular also in the great 
Hellenistic cities, such as Alexandria, and made its way 
in due course to Italy. Greece had by that time outgrown 
most of the more crudely naturalistic worships, and 
Priapus seems to have been found hrondly funny rather 
than impressive. He was adopted as a god of gardens, 
where his statue (a misshapen little man with enormous 
genitals) was a sort of combined scarecrow and guardian 
deity. Imr poems in his honour see ]’R1 ai*e(i)a. 

Hans Herlei, De Pnapo (1932). H. J R. 

PRIENE, an Ionic city with original Theban connexions, 
situated by the ancient mouth of the Maeander. It con- 
trolled the common sanctuary of the Ionic cities at 
Panionion; but otherwise it was unimportant and it suf- 
fered disastrously in the seventh— sixth centuries at the 
handsof the Cimmerians, Lydians, and Persians. The city 
was refounded in the mid fourth century at the foot of 
Mt. Mycale facing Miletus, on a site dominated by a 
precipitous spur (the Tcloneia) which formed its citadel. 
The German excavations of 1895-8 were uniquely suc- 
cessful in revealing the layout of a planned city with 
almost nil its essential public buildings, and civic activity 
there in the Hellenistic age is further illuminated by the 
archive of inscriptions that came to light; only the har- 
bours remain to he discovered under the accumulation of 
river silt. Inside the wall circuit, which was skilfully 
draped round the citadel and town, a grid pattern was 
laid out to the points of the compass, with level main 
streets running east-west. The open agora, with the 
market, was centrally placed; and most of the public 
buildings were also set in the central panel of the grid, 
with residential blocks to either flank. Among the interest- 


ing buildings fitted into the grid are the theatre, old 
gymnasium, and indoor couneil chamber; irregularly 
sited along the bottom edge of the town was the Hellen- 
istic palaestra (with stadium) which reflects the growing 
importance of the gymnasium as a civic institution. 

T. Wiegand and H. Schrader, Prune , F.rgebmsse (1904); K. Hiller, 
lnschrijten von Prune (1906); M Kcliedc, Du Rumen von Prune 
(19.14). (-» Kleiner, PW Suppl. ix, s.v. See also U. E. Wycheiley, 
lloui the Creeks built Cities (1962), passim. J. M. C. 

PRIESTS (i cpr}?, sacerdotes). In no ancient Greek or 
Italian State was there such a thing as a class or caste of 
priests, and none was under priestly dominance, as was 
often the case, for instance, in Egypt. 'Plus does not mean 
that priests had no influence or were not treated with 
great respect, nor that their office could not he hereditary ; 
it results rather from the absence of any cleavage between 
the religious and secular life of the community, under 
normal circumstances at least. Whereas a priest, despite 
his office, was not generally interdicted from secular 
activities,* a magistrate was usually a priest as a part of 
lus official functions, which is why, in Greek cities, they 
often wore wreaths, a very common mark of one engaged 
in religious duties, and in Rome all curule magistrates 
wore the praetexta. The gods were, during the classical 
epoch, a sort of superior class of citizens, and then- 
servants were not normally cut off from the life of the 
State as a whole, any more than any other class of persons 
whose duties were chiefly directed towards some one part 
of the population, e.g. magistrates who, like Roman 
aediles and Greek atfuranunun, had to do mostly with 
traders. 

Furthermoie, the executive powers of a priest were 
as a rule narrowly defined, lie was acrive chiefly as an 
expert adviser (cf. roNTil ex), and was, for example, in 
sole charge of the conduct of a sacrifice or other piece of 
ritual which fell within his province. Thus, the priestess 
oi Athena and no one else superintended the annual ritual 
of the Arrhephoroi (Puus. 1. 27. 3). But the clergy, in 
spite of responsibilities for sunetuar« s, did not thaw 
upon the public funds for the expenses ol ritual, the 
revenues ol a temple, usually not very large, were an- 
other matter. We have abundant records ol the governing 
body of a State voLing the money for sacral purposes, as 
it might for any other; for instance, 111 Athens, IG 1 1 
supp. 66, no. 53 a (SJG 93) shows us the Council and 
People, not any sacral body, making the arrangements 
for some necessary work on u chapel sacred to Codrus and 
other worthies. IG 1. 1 {S1G 42), though very fragmen- 
tary, is enough to show that innumerable details ol the 
Eleusiman Mysteries, though ol course not the secret 
ritual it sell, were in the hands of the Athenian Govern- 
ment. At Rome Livy (22. 10. 1) gives the important 
evidence that according to the highest priestly authority 
of the day, the then pontifex maximus, a ver sacrum (q.v.) 
could not be vowed save by act of the popular Assembly 
(‘iniussu popuh uouen non posse’); accordingly, the vow 
was made in the form of a hill proposed to and passed 
by the Assembly. The chief pontiff did not even give his 
advice of his own motion, but after consulting his col- 
leagues at the request of a secular magistrate. Even the 
possessions of u temple, though sacred, were not the 
absolute property of the deity, in fact at leust, though in 
law they seem ulways to have been. Thucydides (2. 13. 
3-4) represents Pericles as counting among the resources 
of the Athenian State the treasures of the various temples 
and even the golden ornaments of the cult-statue of 
Athena, and there is good inscription;!! evidence (e.g. 
IG 1. 32, SI G 91) that even in times of less stress than 
those of the Peloponnesian War the State felt at liberty to 

* In Home, lor example, the flaincn Dialia very acldom held R 
magistracy, ct. Flut. Quaest. Rom. 113 and Roue ad loc., but there 
was no definite prohibition against his doing bo; lor the pontificals 
of the Emperors see pontifex. 
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'borrow* from the gods and, if able, to repay, thus re- 
establishing a reserve fund for emergencies. Since, then, 
the clergy of a State had neither executive nor economic 
independence, it is easy to see why they never were 
supreme. 

In private life it seems to have been much the same. 
The average ancient did, indeed, commingle his religion 
with his daily occupations to a considerable extent, and 
hence must on occasion have needed priestly guidance 
in mutters of ritual, for instance that of a professional 
diviner to tell him the best duy for a marriage, or of a 
priest of some sort to perform the religious ntes needed 
on that and sundry other occasions. But we have only to 
look at Theophrastus' sketch of the pietistic. man {Ckarac t. 
ift, especially §§ 7 and 12) to see that priestly interference 
in the normal household was slight. This man, whose 
foible is gross exaggeration ot the religious practices m 
which Ins more sensible neighbours are moderate, con- 
sults the exegetes (q.v.) and goes monthly to the Orphic 
specialists to undergo their rites; wc may conclude that 
the ordinary person did such things far less often. 

As to the appointment of priests, in some cases the 
office was in the hands of a clan or family, as the Kumol- 
pidae at Elcusis, or the Potitii and Pinaru in the cult of 
Hercules at the Ara Maxima. This presumably is the 
result of the rites’ having been originally domestic or 
clan-worships. Some priests served for life, while others 
were chosen to serve for a single year. Normally, a State 
priest was appointed in some way by the State, often by 
actual election; in Hellenistic times many priesthoods 
were publicly sold, e.g. S1G 1012 (cf. Nilsson, GGR 11. 
74). Some were lucrative, but in later times priesthoods 
were ol ten an expense. The tendency was towards abolish- 
ing rules which confined eligible candidates to any one 
class of citizens, although the restrictions remained in the 
case of some particularly venerable offices (see hif.ro- 
piianH'n); thus, the greater fiamens at Rome remained 
patricians. Generally, no ethical tests were imposed, 
although some few positions were so hedged about with 
restrictions as to enforce at least an outward respectability 
of conduct. 

Private religious organizations, permitted or tolerated 
bv the Slate, and cults confined to a family, clan, or 
othei group within the community, had their own rules, 
hut these fall outside the scope ol this article. For Roman 
priesthoods, Latte, RR 394 fi. II |. K. 

PRIMIPILUS. Under the Principate the centurions of 
the first cohort were, in order of seniority, primus pilus 
(prnmptln\), pi 'maps, hastatus , prmceps posterior , hastatus 
posterior. The prumpilus commanded the leading century, 
and for many there was no further promotion except to 
praefeitm rasfroruni ; hut a ptitnipilus who was marked 
out lor higher olliee could subsequently hold tribunates 
at Rome, in the order tribunus vigilum , tribunus cohortis 
urbumie, tribunus cohnrtis prartoruie, and then be appointed 
prumpilus iterum . As such he served on the staff of the 
legatus, ranking immediately below the tribunus laliclovius , 
and was qualified to receive command of the Egyptian 
legions or a senior procuratorship. See CENTURio. 

DnmMszrwski- Dobson, Die Hattgordnung dcs nmnschen Deeres 
(19*17,1, 1 12 li. If. M. D. P.; G. Ji. W. 

PRIMUS, Marcus Antonios (PIV 89), born at Tolosn 
in Gallia Narbonensis c. a.d. 20, was a turbulent and 
ambitious character — 'strcmiiismanUjSermonepromptus, 
serendac in alios inuidiae artiicx, discordiis et scditiombus 
potens, raptor, largitor, pace pessimus, hello non spernen- 
dus' (Tac. Hist. 2 . 80 ). Exiled for his share in the forgery 
of a will (Oi ), he was restored by Galba and put in charge 
of Legio V 1 1 in Pannonia. In the summer of 69 he declared 


openly for Vespasian, won over the other Danuhitin 
armies and, spuming a cautious strategy, invaded Italy 
across the Julian Alps. His dash and vigour enrried all 
before him to victory at the second battle of Bedriacum. 
He pressed on to Rome, but came too late to save Flavius 
Sabinus. For a short time! he was in supreme control, 
but after the arrival of Muciunus he was gradually thrust 
aside. Lapsing into private life, he enjoyed a quiet and 
happy old age in the city of his birth (Mart. 9. 99 ; 10. 23). 

RS. 

PRINCEPS. When Augustus selected ‘Princeps’ as the 
word which indicated most satisfactorily Ins own con- 
stitutional position, he chose, typically, a word which hnd 
good republican associations. 

It was not an abbreviation of ‘Princeps Senatus’, 
though that, also, was a republican title and one which 
Augustus held. The ‘Princeps Senatus’, or First Senator, 
was before the time of Sulla the man who had been 
placed by censors at the head of the list of members of 
the Senate, and ranked as the senior member of that 
body. Augustus in the census of 28 r.c. enrolled himself 
as ‘Princeps Senatus’ (Dio Cass. 53. 1; Res Gest. t c. 7), 
and succeeding Emperors held the same position. 

'Principes* in the plural, meaning the ‘chief men of 
the State’, was a phrase commonly employed by late 
republican writers, as Cicero, and it continued to be used 
in the Empire (Suet. Aug. 66; Res Gest., c. 12). 

It was the singular ‘Princeps’, however, applied to 
one prominent statesman, especially Pompcy, in repub- 
lican times, which supplied Augustus with something 
of a precedent (e.g. Sail. 77 . 3. 48. 23 M.; Cic. liar. Resp. 
46, Pis. 25, Dom. 66, Sest. 84, Red. Sen. 5 and 29, Red. 
Pop. 16). Early in 49 b.c. Cornelius Balbus wrote to 
Cicero (Alt. 8. 9. 4): ‘nihil malic Caesarcm quarn pnn- 
cipe Pompeio sine mctu uiuere.’ Cicero used this designa- 
tion of other statesmen besides l'ompey. In 46 b.c. he 
used it of Julius Caesar (Pam. 9. 17. 3). He used it also of 
himself in connexion with the renown that he won by his 
action against the Catihnarian conspirators (Phil. 14. 17) 
and by his rallying of the Senate against Antony at the 
end of 44 n.c. (Fum. 12. 24. 2). The phrase ‘Princeps 
Ciuitatis’ is also used of the ‘Moderator Rcipubhcae’ in 
Cicero's De Republics (5. 7. q, where the reading is prob- 
ably sound in spite of the doubts ol Dessau, Gesch. der 
rdm. Kaiserzeit i. 6t, n. 2), though here, almost certainly, 
he was not thinking of Pompey. In this work Cicero 
foreshadows a Principate of the Augustan type, a revived 
Republic, with a statesman in the backgiound strong 
enough to ensure that it should function properly. Augus- 
tus’ choice ol the word ‘Princeps’ to designate his position 
was typical of his 'cjuihs animus’; it contrasted strongly 
with the ‘Dictatura’ und the suspected monarchical 
intentions of Julius Caesar and, in indicating an un- 
questioned hut not a narrowly defined or clearly deter- 
mined primacy, the word suited perfectly Augustus’ 
definition of his own authority in the Res Gest., c. 34: 
'Auctoritate omnibus praestiti, potcstatis autern nihil 
amplius habui quam qui fuerunt mi hi quoque in magi- 
strntu conlegac.’ Principals was m sharp opposition to 
domination ‘Princeps’ to ‘Dominus’, and both Augustus 
and Tiberius took pains to suppress the use of the title 
'Dominus’, though it was a conventional form of polite 
address within the Roman family (Ov. Fasti 2. 142; Suet. 
Aug. .S3 ; Dio Cass. 57. 8). The importance of this choice 
of title was appreciated by Roman historians; cf. Tac. 
Arm. 1. 1 : ‘cuncta discordiis ciuilibus fessa nomine 
principis sub imperium acccpit’ ; 1 . 9: ‘Non regno tamen 
neque dictatura, sed principis nomine constitutam rem 
publicam’ (cf. 3. 28). 

'Princeps’ was not an official title (like, for example, 
Paler Patriae). It was ussumed by Roman Emperors at 
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their accession and not conferred upon them by definite 
grant of the Senate; nor does it appear in the list of 
official titles in documents and inscriptions. On the 
other hand, by itself it might be used in inscriptions (e.g. 
on the funerary urn of Agrippina; ‘Ossa Agrippinae . . . 
matris C. Caesaris Aug. Germanici principis’, Dessau, 
ILS 180). Claudius, in his edict de Anaunorum civitatr, 
wrote: ‘Gai principatu’ (Dessau, ILS 206). The Greek 
form of the word, rfytpuLv, appears in the fifth Cyrene 
Edict of Augustus (line 86, JRS 1927, 36): AvroKpaTtop 
Kaiaap EefiaoTOs, rfytficov rffierepos. 

The nuance of the word, chosen by Augustus for its 
inoffensive character, was soon lost (though the use of 
the word itself persisted) as the government of the Roman 
Emperors became more autocratic. It may be doubted 
whether the Greeks ever appreciated its subtlety; Dio 
Cassius, for instance, in recording Tiberius’ very typical 
remark (57. 8. 2), ‘I am dominus of my slaves, imperator 
of my troops, and princeps of the rest’, loses the point by 
using, for ‘Princeps’, not rfyep.an>, but irpoKpiros, which 
means ‘Princeps Scnatus’. The title ‘Princeps’ in Latin 
survived the reorganization of Diocletian, though such 
phrases as 'Gloriosissimus Princeps’ show that its original 
significance had been lost. 

Further light is thrown on the significance of the 
word ‘Princeps’ by the title 'Princeps luventutis’, mean- 
ing Leader of the Equestrian Order, or, more probably, 
of the ‘luventus’ of that Order (see princeps tuventutis), 
which was given in certain cases in the early Empire to 
princes of the imperial house who might be considered 
as ‘Heirs apparent’, the relation of the ‘Princeps luven- 
tutis’ to the ‘Princeps’ heing well illustrated by Ovid’s 
words (Ars Am. 1. 194): ‘Nunc luucnum princeps, deinde 
future senum.* 

M. Hammond, The Augustan Prinritmte (U.S.A. 1933), Momm- 
sen, Rom. Staatsr. ii. 2. 3; A. Gwosd/, Der RprtiJJ des rdmischen 
Punceps (igj3); A. von Prcmcratcin, Vom Werden und HVtfn des 
Pnnzipats (1037); Symc. Rom. Rev. 1 Full bibhogi nphy in PW, 
b.v., xxn. 199H. J. J\ ti. 

PRINCEPS IUVENTUTIS or PRINCEPS IUVE- 
NUM. The phrase occurs in the Roman Republic 
(Cicero, Vatin. 24, applies it to the younger Curio), but 
first appears with constitutional significance after the 
reorganization of the luventus by Augustus (see iuvenes). 
Probably in 5 and 2 B.c. respectively the or da equester 
gave silver shields and spears to Augustus’ grandsons, 
Gaius and Lucius, and hailed them as Princtpcs luventutis. 
The same honour was paid possibly to Gcrmanicus and 
Drusus, son of Tiberius; certainly to Tiberius Gemellus, 
adopted son of Gaius, in a.d. 37; to Nero, after his 
adoption by Claudius and, much later, to Commodus. 
The title was retained by these princes when they were 
no longer Iuvenes , and had something of the significance 
of ‘Crown Prince’. This was lost when, occasionally 
after Domitian, and regularly in the third century, 
reigning Emperors used the title ; its connexion with the 
orcio equester also disappeared in the third century. 

J. P. n. 

PRISCIANUS (early 6th c. A.D.), grammarian, born 
at Caesarea in Mauretania, taught in Constantinople. 
His Institutions grammaticae in eighteen books (cd. M. 
Hertz in Kcil’s Gramm, hat., vols. ii and iii) is the most 
voluminous work of any Latin grammarian. The first 
sixteen books deal with the parts of speech in great 
detail, the last two with points of syntax; but there are 
no sections devoted specifically to the vitia et virtutes 
orationis or to metre. Pnscian made use of Greek gram- 
mars, and appears to have been well acquainted with all 
the more important of his Latin predecessors. His 
expositions are liberally illustrated by quotations from 
the standard school authors such as Cicero, Virgil, and 


Horace; he also drew, especially for books 5 to 10, on 
sources which afforded him many quotations from 
Republican writers; and his Greek authorities provided 
him with Greek examples. During the Middle Ages this 
work was widely read and commentaries were written 
upon it. Besides the long treatise, we possess the follow- 
ing shorter works : (a) De figuris numerorum , (6) De metris 
fabularum Terentii , (r) Praeexercitamina rhetorica , (d) In- 
stitute dc nomine et pronomine et verbo , (e) Partitiones XII 
versuum Aeneidos, (/) De accentibus (of doubtful authen- 
ticity), (g) De laude imperatoris Anastasii (312 hexa- 
meters), ( h ) Periegesis e Dionysio (1087 hexameters). Of 
these, (£2), (b), and (c) were dedicated to Symmachus 
(consul 485); («)-(/) arc in Keil, Gramm. Lat. in. 406- 
528, (g) and ( h ) in Baehrens, PLM v. 264-312. See also 

SCHOLARSHIP, LATIN. 

Schanz-Hosius. §§ 1111-15. J> F. M. 

PRISC1LLIANISTS. An ascetic sect holding doctrines 
seemingly derived from Gnosticism and Sabellianism. 
Its founder, Priscillian, a Spanish layman, was a Christ- 
ian of noble birth and well educated. His preaching of a 
mysticul and ascetic form of Christianity (c. a.d. 375) 
attracted the support of bishops Instantius and Salvian, 
but the opposition of Ithacius of Ossonoba and Idatius 
of Emerita. However, a Chureli Council convened at 
Saragossa (380) failed to condemn the Priscillianists by 
name, and soon alter Priscillian was consecrated bishop 
of Avila by his friends. Their opponents appealed to 
Gratian (q.v.) in 381, and forced them to leave Spain and 
settle in Aquitaine. They failed to win a hearing from 
Pope Damasus in Rome, but secured a rescript authoriz- 
ing them to resume possession of their sees from Mace- 
donia, Magister OJficiorum to Grattan. With Gratian’s 
murder in 383 by Magnus (q.v. 2) Maximus their situa- 
tion worsened. Maximus wishing to conciliate the Gallic 
and Spanish clergy convened a new council at Bordeaux 
at which Priscillian and Instantius were condemned 
(384). These now foolishly appealed to Magnus Maximus 
himself. Their enemies Ithacius and Hydatius denounced 
them as practitioners of magic. Evodius, Praefectus 
Prartorio to Maximus, tried the case and found the ac- 
cused guilty. Despite the protests of Martin of Tours, 
Priscillian was executed, while Instantius was banished 
to the Isles of Scilly (385). The condemnation of clerics by 
a lay tribunal shocked contemporaries, and Ithacius and 
Hydatius were forced to resign their sees. Piiscillianism 
now developed into something of a mass movement in 
Spain. The Council of Toledo (400), however, reconciled 
the more moderate Priseillianists, but it remained strong 
in the province of Galicia until c. 600. 

The difficulty of discovering precisely what Priscillian 
believed has even been heightened by the publication of 
eleven treatises found in a MS. under Priscilhan’s name 
at Wurzburg in 1889. These documents, undoubtedly 
Priscillianist in origin, show the sectaries denouncing 
current heresies, Manichaeism and Patripassianism in- 
cluded, but maintaining a sort of Panchristism by which 
the Trinity would be merged in the person of Christ. 
This, coupled with vegetarianism, extreme ascetic prac- 
tices, a reverence for apocryphal gospels, and a secrecy 
of rite and teaching, suggests that their views stemmed 
from a tradition of Gnosticism in the West which can be 
traced hack to the late second century (cf. Jerome, De 
Viris Illustribus 121). The movement showed the exis- 
tence of anti-ecclesiastical as well as non-orthodox trends 
in the ascetic movement in the West which were to be 
demonstrated in the Middle Ages by the Albigensians 
and Adamites. 

WtSrzburu MS. ed. G. Schepps, CSET. xviii, 18B0. Also, nits s v. 
in D(JIi iv. 470 ft., and DTC xii. 391 ff. ; E. C. Ilubut, Bihl. de l' Beale 
des Haules Etudes, Sciences his tongues et phihlogutues clxix (1909), A 
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d’Al£s, Pnscillten ft I'Espagne chritiennc (1936); D. Altancr, Patro- 
iogte (1950). 3 ^h. W. H. C. F. 

PRISCUS, Eastern Roman politician and Greek his- 
torian of the fifth century A.n. Born in Panium (Thrace) 
and probably a professional rhetorician (see the article 
in Suda ), he accompanied Maximinus in the embassy 
sent by Theodosius II to Attila in 449. He therefore had 
the opportunity of observing the court of the king of the 
Huns at first hand. In 452 he followed the same Maxi- 
minus to Arabia and Egypt. Eater he became an adsessor 
of the magister equitum Euphemius under the Emperor 
Marcianus. He was in Rome at least once, perhaps in 450. 
It is uncertain whether he was a Pagan or a Christian. 
He wrote a Byzantine History in seven books, perhaps 
starting where Olympiodorus (q.v. 3) ended. It included 
events from at least a.d. 433 to 472: it was probably 
published after Basilicus’ fall (476). The history is lost, 
but long excerpts of it are preserved in Constantine 
Porphyrogenitus’ Dp legatwnibus and other Byzantine 
sources. It was a principal authority for the account of 
the Huns in Cassiodorus (q.v.) and consequently in 
Jordanes (q.v.). He wrote as a defender of the interests of 
the senatorial class and as a critic of the policy of appeas- 
ing the barbarians. But he was above all an extremely 
acute observer of contemporary customs and conflicts 
both within and without the Roman Empire. His style 
owed much to Herodotus and something to Thucydides. 

Fragments in p'HG iv. (iy; 1 . Elindorf, flat. Gr. Mm i (1H70), 
27 ■?, mid partially, in A better edition, C_\ De H001, Lvirrpta <1t 
l.igntiombu\ (lyoi), 121 and 575 1 C. A. Thompson, A History of 
Attila ( 194*0, yll , 103 IT-. 1S4II , (F Mnravtsik, lJyzantmutureica 
h (195S), 479; I Altlieirn, GesHmhn del I hitmen iv (1962), 300 IT. 

A. M. 

PRISON. Roman criminal law did not recognize the 
imprisonment of free persons as a lorm of punishment. 
The public prison ( tarrer , publua vincula) served only 
for a short incarceration npplied as n coercive measure 
( cocrcitio , q.v.) by magistrates for disobedience or recalci- 
trance to their orders. During inquiry in a criminal trial 
the accused person could be detained ( custodia reorutn) so 
as to be at the disposal of the authorities; condemned 
persons could be imprisoned so as to ensure the execution 
nl the sentence, but as the rules were very lax and no 
term for such a detention was fixed, the magistrates 
postponed the arrest of the malefactors in order to give 
them the chance of going into voluntary exile (see 
ex.sii.ium). Private, domestic prisons existed in larger 
households lor the imprisonment of slaves. See also 
TULL 1 ANUM. A. U. 

PROAGON, a kind of dress-parndc in the Odeum of 
choregoi , poets, actors, and choruses a few days before the 
Great Dionysia and the Lenaea at Athens. Probably the 
names and subjects of the plays were announced. At 
the proagon next after the death of Euripides, Sophocles 
appeared in mourning and his actors and chorus did not 
wear the usual crowns (Aeschin. 3. 6(1-7 with schol.; PL 
Symp. 194a; Vit. Eunp. and schol. on Ar. Vesp. 1109). 

A. W. P.-L\ 

PROBA(ifJi c. A.D.), poetess, besides an epic on the civil 
war between Constantins and Magncntius, composed out 
of Virgilian scraps a cento (q.v.) on parts of the Old and 
New Testaments. 

Tlxt. K. Schenk], CSEL xvi (1887). 

PROBOULOI (Tr/iojBouAoi) was the ordinary word for 
'committee’, used in many Greek States. The best-known 
committee with this title is the one appointed in Athens 
in 413 b.c. It consisted of ten men over 40 years of age; 


one of them was Sophocles the tragedian. It was ap- 
pointed immediately after the failure of the Sicilian ex- 
pedition, evidently because it was felt that the democratic 
ekklesia (q.v.) and boule (q.v.) could not conduct the war 
efficiently and responsibly. It had some executive powers, 
but their precise extent is not known; it probably took 
over some of the functions of the prytaneis (q.v.). In 41 1 
the probouloi were included in a commission appointed to 
draft a new constitution ; this led to the revolution of the 
Four Hundred (q.v.), after which they are not heard of 
again. 

Hifrnert, Hist. A then Const. 269. D M M. 

PROBUS (1), Marcus Aurelius (PIP 194), born at 
Sirmium in a.d. 232. His earlier career has become con- 
fused with that of Tcnagino Prohus and is little known. 
Set up as rival to Florian (q.v.) after the death of Tacitus, 
he outmancruvred Florian at Tarsus and became sole 
Emperor (autumn 276). 

The main task of Probus was to consolidate the work 
of Aurelian which had heen interrupted by his death. In 
Gaul from 277 to 279 he dealt with raids by Alamanm, 
Franks, and Burgundians and strengthened the Rhine 
frontier. Then, moving eastward, he defeated the Vandals 
on the Danube and put down the insurrection of Lydius 
at Crcmna in Pisidia. In Egypt the Blemmyes captured 
Ptolemais and Coptos, but were defeated by Prohus’ 
generals. In 280 he settled the Bastarnae in Thrace. He 
celebrated a splendid triumph in Rome in 281. In 282 he 
was at Sirmium, when the troops in Raetia proclaimed 
Carus, the Praetorian Prefect, Emperor. A corps, sent hy 
Probus, deserted to Cams, and Probus was killed by hia 
own troops. 

The rebellions of Saturninus in the East (277-8) and 
of l’ruculus and Bonosus in Gaul (280), and an attempt at 
rcvolr in Britain, though all successfully quelled, point 
to serious discontent in the army. The stern discipline of 
Prohus and his employment of troops on the planting of 
vineyards were both unpopular. The danger of settling 
barbarians in the Empire was revealed by the exploit of a 
hand of Franks, who made their way home after extensive 
ravages in the Mediterranean. Probus sought the co- 
operation of the Senate in government, but did not take 
the decisive step of putting senators back into military 
commands. 

G. Vitucci, L’nnperatore Probo (1952). H. M.; D. H. W. 

PROBUS (2), Valerius (late 1st c. a.d.), of Berytus, 
scholar. He interested himself in republican authors and 
somewhat in the fashion of Aristarchus worked over the 
texts of Terence, Lucretius, Virgil, and Horace, indicat- 
ing his views by critical signs. He himself published little 
(cf. Suet. Gram. 24), but communicated his learning in 
conversation with friends. It is improbable that he wrote 
full commentaries, but some information about bis work 
on Terence and Virgil is found in scholia to those authors. 
He is not mentioned in the scholia to Horace. Aulus 
Gellius and later grammarians quote him with some 
frequency on points of grammar. The Libri iuris notarum 
(ed. Th. Mommsen in Kcil’s Gramm . Lat. iv. 271-6) 
attributed to him is not the original work. Other treatises: 
Ars catholic a, Jnstituta artium , Appendix rrobi, De 
nomine, and De ultimis syllabis (ed. Keil, Gramm. Lat. iv. 
3-43. 47-192, 1 93-204, 207-16, 219-64) are neither 
genuine notes of Probus nor based on his writings; 
apocryphal also is the extant commentary on the Eclogues 
and Georgies of Virgil (ed. H. Hagen inThilo’s Servius iii. 
11). As early as the fifteenth century a 'Younger Prohus 1 
was conjured up to account for the false ascription of 
these works. See scholarship, latin. 

Schunz-Hoaius, §§ 477-9. J- F- M. 
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PROCESSION. Processions were very prominent 
features of Greek festivals. There are various kinds. 
Best known is that in which people who take part in a 
festival go in an orderly procession to the temple of the 
god; so, for instance, in the Panathenaic procession as 
represented on the Parthenon frieze (cf. panatuknaea). 
The gods arc waiting for the procession; certain men 
look after its order; virgins carry sacred implements, 
elderly men green branches; youths conduct the sacn- 
ficial animals; chariots, which are to partake in the 
following contest, and the cavalry follow. Later the 
peplos brought to the goddess was hoisted on a ship set 
on wheels. Everyone’s place in the procession was fixed 
and there was a special building, the Pompcion near the 
Dipylon gate, where the procession was arianged and 
from which it started. An inscription from Andania 
prescribes arrangements in detail (SICJ 736). Sometimes 
n procession w r ent to a mountain-top in order to perform 
a weather ceremony or fire-ritual, e.g. the Daidala to 
Ml. Cithaeron. Another kind of procession is due to a 
connexion between tw r o cult-places. The outstanding 
example is the Iacchus procession, in which the people 
went to Eleusis in order to celebrate the mysteries. First 
the sacred things were brought to Athens, on the 14th 
Boedromion they were taken back to Eleusis together 
with the image of Iacchus, conducted by the priests, the 
magistrates, the cphebi, and the great mass of mystac. 
Sometimes a god was brought to visit another temple, 
c.g. Artemis from the suburb of Meson to Patrae; 
Dionysus was brought from his temple into the orchestra 
of the theatre in order to be present at the performances. 
Processions in winch a god made his epiphany arc peculiar 
to Dionysus. At the Anthestenu in Alliens he was brought 
into the city on a ship set on wheels. Sometimes the 
image of a god w r ns brought out to he cleansed; so that of 
Athena Polias in Athens was taken to the shore of 
Phaleron. The carrying of the image of a god in proces- 
sion hns always a special reason. In Greece, unlike many 
other countries, the god was not carried about in proces- 
sion in order to give blessings and to be venerated. 
Blessings were distributed by carrying round sacred or 
rather magical things — the phallus, which was absent 
from hardly any Dionysiac procession, the ‘may’ 
(eiresione), the swallow, etc. ; the last are rural processions, 
sometimes conducted by children collecting contribu- 
tions. 

E. Pfuhl, Dr Athrmemtuui pnmpi* sucti\ (kjoo), M P. Nilsson, 
Opusc. i. i(yh IF. M. P. N. 

PROCLUS (/TpoVAo?), Neoplatonist philosopher, a.d. 
410 or 412-485. Bom in Lycia of wealthy parents, he 
came as a young man to Athens where, save for a brief 
period of exile occasioned by his fervent paganism, he 
spent the rest of his life, at first as the pupil of Syrianus 
and later as Mead of the Academy (whence his title ‘Dia- 
dochus’). Mis importance as a creative thinker has some- 
times been exaggerated: most of the new features which 
distinguish his Neoplatonism from that of Plotinus are 
traceable, at least in germ, to Iarnblichus or Syrianus. But 
he is the last great systematizerof the Greek philosophical 
inheritance, and as such exerted a powerful influence on 
medieval and Renaissance thought. Mis learning was 
encyclopedic and his output vast. Extant works include 
the following. 

(a) Philosophical treatises: Elements of Theology (Zrot- 
yt lota is fleoAoyncTj, cd. E. R. Dodds 2 with transl. and 
comm., 1963), a concise summary of Neoplatonist meta- 
physics; Platonic Theology (ed. A. Portus, 1618; new 
edition by H. D. Saffrcy and L. G. Westerink in prepara- 
tion), a more elaborate account in six books; Elements of 
Physics (Etoix. (fnjauc/f, ed. A. Ritzenfeld with Germ, 
transl., 1912), based on Aristotle’s theory of motion \Opus~ 


cula (ed. H. Rocse, i960), essays on Providence, Fate and 
Evil, long known only in William of Moerbeke’s Latin 
version but now partially available in the original Greek. 

(b) Commentaries on Plato’s Timaeus (ed. E. Diehl, 
1903-6); Republic {y d. W. Kroll, 1899-1901) ; Parmenides 
(ed. V. Cousin, Procli Opera Inedita 2 -, 1864, now supple- 
mented by R. Khbansky and C. Lahowsky, Plato Lalinus 
iii, 1953); Alcibiades 1 (ed. L. G. Westerink, 1954); 
Cratylus (excerpts, ed. G. Pasquali, 1908). 

(c) Scientific works: Outline of Astronomical Theories 
(' Yttotvitidois Ttur doTpovofUKutv vTTodf'ocutv, cd. C. Mamtius 
with Germ, transl., njoy); commentaries on Euclid, 
Nicomachus, and Ptolemy. 

(d) Literary works : Uymm(e d. E. Vogt, 1957) ; Chresto- 
malhia (ed. A. Severyns, 1938- , with Fr. transl. and 
comm.), a handbook of literature extant in epitome only, 
authorship disputed (see hi*ic CVCLl ) ; Scholia on Mcsiod, 
Works and Days (in Gaisford, Poet. min. Oravi ., 1823). 

lair. Marinin, I'/ta Procli (cd. J F Dmssonadr, 1814, repr. in 
Cousin, Prnrh Opera Inrdlta *, iKfr.i) 

Discussion. A. K. Tayloi, Philosophical Studies (iyu), 151 ft; 
b. J- Roian, The Philosnph v af Procius (ifJW)i F\ R. Dodds, intro- 
duction to his edition ol hUments of Theulon y , see also bibliography 
to NLOl'LAl OMSM J£. K. ]J. 


PRO CONSULE, PRO PRAETORE. In 326 n.c. 
Publilius (q.v. 2) was about to take Naples when his con- 
sulate ran nut. The people voted that he should retain his 
impenum in place of a consul (pro console). Me later 
triumphed as such. Prurugatw imperii (as this was called) 
was henceforth voted for both consuls and praetors when- 
ever necessary for military purposes and became a routine 
measure passed by the Senate alone, which relieved the 
shortage of holders of impenum endemic in the original 
republican system. Quaestors, similarly, could be con- 
tinued pro quaes tore. 

In 205 n.c., four private men held command pro prae- 
tore t m at least two (and probably in all lour) cases 
delegated hv a consul on his own .minority. Such pio- 
ruagistracy hv delegation sporadically occurs later; but in 
the classical Republic it was, on the whole, supeiseded by 
the system oi legati (q.v.) under the Senate’s control. 
Impenum pro magistratu was exeiciscd in a provmcia 
normally defined by the Senate, and the holder was not 
allowed to go beyond it. During the Ilannibalic War 
prorogatio for long periods became common and several 
prwati were given imperium pro magistratu by the people 
(but not, at this stage, allowed to triumph). The former 
practice became rare and the latter was abandoned at the 
height of the Senate’s authority in the second century, 
but both were revived (and pnvati like l’ornpey even 
triumphed) in the troubles and the shortage of comman- 
ders of the last century of the Republic. Quaestors and 
legates could always be given impenum pro praetore if 
necessary. 

Alter 146 n.c., with the multiplication of provinces, 
prorogatio became an integral part ol the administrativc 
systern. With the development of the quaest umes (q.v.), 
praetors normally and consuls, if at all, went to a province 
alter their year of office. Sulla made tliis practice law, 
except in emergencies. The increase in the numbci of 
provinces in the 60s, and the unwillingness of some men 
(like Cicero) to serve abroad, led to a great increase in 
long tenures, and this trend was accelerated by the 
series of emergencies characterizing that period. 

Consuls were always prorogued pro cnnsulr, praetors at 
first usually pro praetore ; but both during and after their 
year of office their imperium might be raised to rank pro 
consule (with twelve lictors) when the size of their armies 
or the importance of their tasks required it. After Sulla, 
all governors seem to have ranked pro consule. Legates of 
proconsuls holding large commands (e.g. of Fompey and 
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Caesar) now received imperium pro praetore on appoint- 
ment. The number of their lictors is not certain. 

Pompey, in 52 n.c., fixed a compulsory interval be- 
tween magistracy and provincial government and seems 
to have tried to limit tenure of pro-magisterial command, 
in principle, to a year (as had been Sulla’s intention), in 
order to prevent dangerous accumulation of power. This 
detached the magistracy from the pro-magistracy and 
regularly bestowed the latter on privati chosen by the 
Senate — a move that Caesar branded as unconstitutional 
and himself at once abandoned. But Augustus embodied 
Pompey’s idea in his settlement of the ‘public provinces’ 
administered by (praetorian or consular) proconsuls with 
six lictors. After 23 n.c., the Emperor had proconsular 
imperium (defined as mains with respect to that of others) 
and his governors thus ranked as legati pro praetore (with 
five lictors). They would be eithci ex-praetors or cx- 
consuls, according to the importance of their command. 
The Emperor’s proconsular imperium was probably the 
original basis of the Emperor’s right of coinage and judi- 
cial powers. (See also fhovincia.) 

Mommsen, Rom. Staatri. 1 , ri’o index, s.v ; W. F. Jaidicmski, 
Origin and History oj Proconsular and Propraetor tan Imperium to 

27 ll L. (IQ^O). E. H. 

PROCOPIUS, G reck historian, born in Caesarea in 
Palestine t. A.n. 500. After a thorough rhetorical and 
legal education — where he studied we do not know — he 
obtained by 527 a post as counsellor (fi^/WAnO and later 
became assessor (iranebprn) on the stall of Justinian’s 
great marshal Bclisanus. lie accompanied Bclisarius on 
his Persian (527-31), African (533-6), and Italian (536- 
40) campaigns. Bv 540/42 he was back in Constantinople, 
where he probably continued iiis official career and be- 
came Prefect of the City in 562. The date of his death is 
unknown. 

1 1 is principal work is his History of the TTi/r,? of Justin- 
ian m eight hooks. Books 1-2 deal with the first Persian 
War, 3-4 the war against the Vandals in Africa, and 5-7 
that against the Goths; these were probably published in 
551. Bools S contains supplementary material and a short 
history of the period 551-3. The History deals primarily 
with Justinian’s campaigns, but there are many digres- 
sions on the political scene in Constantinople and on 
events elsewhci e in the Empire. Procopius, as Bclisarius’ 
confidant, had direct and comprehensive acquaintance 
with military affairs and was favourably placed to inter- 
rogate eyewitnesses of what he had not himself seen. These 
are the main sources upon which his history relies. But 
he also made use of documents and other written sources in 
Greek and Eatin, and probably also in Syriac. Procopius 
was a careful and intelligent man, of balanced judgement 
and sincere in his desire to establish the truth. He has a 
slight prejudice in favour of his hero Bclisarius, and a 
coolness towards Justinian, Theodora, and the central 
government. His general attitude is somewhat old- 
fashioned and backward-looking. The History is a most 
reliable source for the matters of which it treats; but 
little can be inferred from Procopius’ silence. 

The Secret History (/Wiakvra), the authenticity of 
which has often been doubted, but is now generally ac- 
cepted, covers the same period as Books 1-7 of the History 
of the Wars, but in n very different spirit. It is a virulent, 
scurrilous, and often scabrous attack upon the wfiole 
policy of Justinian, w r ho is blamed for everything from 
harbarinn invnsions and financial insolvency to floods and 
earthquakes. The work rests mainly upon court scandal, 
and where it conflicts on matters of fact with the History 
it is generally to he rejected. Written about 550, it cannot 
have been published so long ns Justinian was alive. Pro- 
copius evidently embodied in it, from private motives and 
in grossly exaggerated and uncritical form, many of the 
criticisms of Justinian only adumbrated in his main work. 


On Justinian's Buildings was composed (r. 553—5) at 
the Emperor’s behest, and is panegyric 111 tone. It is a 
first-class source for the geogiaphv, topography, and urt 
of the period; and Procopius displays an unexpected 
talent for lucid architectural dcscuption. 

All the works are written in a classicizing, hut gener- 
ally clear, Greek, with many echoes and reminiscences of 
earlier historians, particularly Thucydides. Procopius, 
however, is no lrnitutivc epigone, hut a historian of the 
first rank, helped rather than hindered by the literary 
tradition within which he w-rote. 

F.H J Ilaury, 3 vols. (1914-40; rc-pr. 1963 4). 11 Kubin, Proknpms 
von haisaiLiu (1954). K H. 

PROGRIS ( 77 goKyu<?), wife of the Attic hero Ccphalus 
(q.v.). After sundry adventures, which have conn* down 
to us in late forms (Ov. Met. 7. 794 II.; llyg. bob. 189), 
she was accidentally killed by him. 

PROCRUSTES ( npoKpnvorijs ; also called Damastea, 
da/iatmjv, Apollod. Kplt. 1. 4, Pint. Thes. 1 1 , or Poly- 
pemon, noXvrrfgLutv, Pans. i. 38. 5, or Procoptas, llpn- 
#fc)7rray, Bncchvlidcs 17. 28). All these names refer to his 
activities. lie lived in some part of Attica (see Jebb on 
Baceliyl. loc. cit.), and having ‘overcome’ (hnpn^iv) 
strangers would force them to lie down on one of his two 
beds. Here he caused them 'much woe’ by hammering 
them out (npuKpovctv) to a sufficient length to fit the 
longer bed (so Bacrhyl. and Apollod.) or racking them 
out with weights (Hyg. Fab. 38. 3). If they were longer 
than the shorter bed he lopped them (npoKonTar). 
Theseus (q.v.) killed him in like manner. His father was 
Poseidon (Hyginus), or is called by one of the names 
elsewhere given to Procrustes himself (see e g. Bunchy 1 .). 

Si't- lurthrr Hufcr in Reseller, Lex., art. ‘Pol vpL'mon ides’, nnd rrl\. 
there. II J. It. 

PROCULUS (PIP 9a), a prominent Homan jurist of the 
hrst half of the first century 7 A.D., of whom little, however, 
is known. The Proculian School took its name from 
him (see sauinus 2). Author of Fpistulae , a collection of 
opinions and discussions taken from his practice, and of 
A otae to Labco (q.v. 1), the precursor of the School. He 
was frequently cited by later jurists. 

A. M. Honors, Tijdschrtft vonr Rechtsgeschiednus jijhz, 472. 
And see under jCKlsrHUOLNCl . A. ll., U. N. 

PROCURATOR signified an agent or, in legal proceed- 
ings, representative, and under the Principatc came to 
be the distinctive term for the employees of the Emperor 
in civil administration. 'I ’hey might be freedmen from 
the imperial familia, but the majority, especially of the 
holdcis of the more important posts, were always equites 
(q-v.). 

The principal types of procuratorial post were: 

(1 ) The government of minor provinces, sucli as Judaea, 
Noncum, Thrace, and the Mnuretanias. Such equestrian 
governors were originally called Praefecti (a new inscrip- 
tion, AF 1963, 104, shows that Pontius Pilate was called 
Praefectus Judaeae). They w ere, with very rare exceptions, 
always equites, not freedmen, commanded auxiliary units 
in their provinces, and exercised full civil and criminal 
jurisdiction. In the later first and second centuries these 
provinces tended to he transferred to senatorial legati pro 
praetore, but the Mauretanias, Epirus, and the small 
Alpine provinces remained under procurators. 

(2) Procurators of imperial provinces governed by 
legati performed functions equivalent to those of a pro- 
vincial quaestor in the senatorial provinces, collecting 
revenues (Cass. Dio 53. 15) and paying the troops (Strabo 
167). Equites were more common in these posts, but 
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Licinus who was exacting excessive tribute from the 
Gauls in 15 u.c. (Cass. Dio 54. 21) is an early example of 
a freedman. 

(3) Procurators of senatorial provinces were in charge 
of the properties of the Emperor within the province 
(Tac. Ann. 4. 15, 13. 1). The fact of their connexion with 
the Emperor tended, however, to give them a wider role; 
Junius Clio, the procurator of Pontus and Bithymu, wus 
awarded consular insignia in a.d. 40 for escorting Mithri- 
dates of the Bosporus to Rome (Tac. Ann . 12. 21). They 
also tended to acquire or usurp the exercise of juris- 
diction; this practice wus repeatedly iorbiddcn by the 
Emperors in respect of criminal jurisdiction, but was 
formally recognized, at least from the end of the second 
century, in cases between the Jtscus (q.v.) and privati. 

Both of these types of procurator might act in place of 
the senatorial governor of the province. The first-known 
occasion was in Asia about 88, and this function became 
increasingly common from the first half of the third 
century. 

(4) Procurators of imperial estates. Their functions arc 
most fully illustrated by the second-century inscriptions 
from the imperial estates m Africa, which show them 
issuing regulations about the mutual obligations of coloni 
and conductores (q.v.). Jf the muling area of Vipasca is to 
be regarded us an imperial properly, the inscriptions 
from there (FIR A 1 i. 104-5) show the wide police and 
administrative powers of the procurator. 

(5) Procurators connected with indirect taxes appear 
in the first century and more widely in the second (see 
POHTOniA and vecTIGAL). Their functions are largely 
unknown; they may perhaps have judged cases relating 
to the tuxes or have been responsible for collecting them. 
An anecdote of Suetonius (Dorn. 12) shows a procurator 
judging cases relating to the fiscus (q.v.) Judaic us. 

(6) Throughout the first two centuries there was a 
steady accretion of procuratonal posts in connexion with 
svich things as the aqueducts, the annona, the Mint, and 
imperial ludi or familiae gUuhatoriae. 

Entry to procuratonal posts followed normally on 
military service, either (for men who were already eqmtes , 
q.v.) the ‘tres militiae’ (praefectus cotmrlU , tribunus 
legionis, praefectus alcie), or from the rank of primipilus 
bis for men who had risen from the ranks. The first 
century saw the formation of the 'praetorian cursus', 
by which a primipilus (q.v.) went as tribune of a cohort 
successively in the three urban units (vigiles, Urban, and 
Praetorian cohorts), went to unother legion 39 primipilus 
bis, and then moved to important procuratorships. In the 
middle of the first century equestrian procurators began 
to gain promotion to the major prefectures, Egypt, the 
annona, and the Praetorian Cohorts, and towards the end 
of the century to the ‘secretarial’ posts with the Emperor, 
previously the preserve of imperial freedmen. This 
process was completed in the reign of Hadrian. Hadrian 
also created the junior equestrian post of advocatus 
fisci, which served as a non-military point of entry to 
the equestrian cursus. From the Flavian period onwards 
it was not uncommon for equestrian office-holders to 
be adlected into the Senate by the Emperor. 

With the steady growth in the number of equestrian 
posts (182 are attested by the mid third century), they 
rapidly fell into a regular hierarchy of promotion, which 
by the mid second century ran (after military service or 
the post of advocatus fisci), from minor procurutorial 
posts, to provincial procuratorships, equestrian governor- 
ships, ‘secretarial’ posts, and major prefectures. In the 
later second century came the final formulation of grada- 
tions of procuratorial posts by the level of pay — sexa- 
genarii (those receiving 60,000 sesterces p.a.), centenarii 

(100.000) , ducenarii (200,000), and, rarely, trecenarii 

(300.000) . Freedmen procurators have been much less 


studied, but clearly became progressively less important 
in the course of the Principate. 

In the second half of the third century equestrians 
steadily replaced senators as provincial governors, a 
process completed by Diocletian (except for the surviving 
proconsulates of Africa and Asia); the word praeses , 
increasingly common for both types of governor in the 
third century, was now universal forequestrian governors. 
I*rocuratores survived as the officials in charge of imperial 
mints, mines, factories, and landed properties. 

O. Hirschfeld, Die kaiserhchen VerwaJtungsbeamten (1905); A N. 
Klierwin -White, PfiSR 1 my, u ll ; H. («. Pflaum, L« Procura- 
trurs tauestres (1950); Les Carntres prncuraturiennes (iqOo-i); 
A II. M. Jtmen, Studies in Roman (Inrernmcnl and Law (igho), 
19 ff-. F. Millar, / list 1964, 180 11 . ; Hist. 1965, 362 11 ; 1\ A brunt, 
I.atomus igfif), 4(10 It. f . (J. B. M. 

PRODICUS of Ceos, a Sophist and a contemporary of 
Socrates. We have very little reliable information about 
his file. We learn from Plato that he was employed by his 
native city on diplomatic missions and that he took 
advantage of the opportunities these afforded to further 
his professional interests. He gained considerable repute 
in his profession and demanded high fees for his courses 
of instruction. These are described as being concerned 
with the right use of words and were marked by their 
subtle discriminations between the precise meanings of 
kindred terms. Plato represents Socrates as being on 
friendly terms with him and paying tribute to the value 
of his teaching, though always with a touch of irony. 
There are also references to discussions, or perhaps 
rather exhortations, on moral questions, and he was the 
author of the famous myth ‘The Choice of Heracles’. 

Testimonm anil fraKinciily in II. Diels, Vorsokr . 11 . 408-19, 
M. Unterstcmcr, 1 So fish 11 (1949). i. C. F. 

PRODIGIA. A prodigium is an event contrary to the 
supposed or known workings of nature, taken as a sign 
that the pax denrum is broken or m danger ol being 
broken; whereas an omen is commonly n natural and 
ordinary event, observed by a diviner under certain cir- 
cumstances. Examples are frequent in Livv, and collected 
by Julius Obsequens, l^rodigiorum liber, from him. For 
example, in 136 u.c. (Obs, 25) the town of Khcgium was 
mysteriously burned, many objects in various places 
struck by lightning, streams at Puteoli ran blood, and 
a slave-girl bore a monstrous child. To deal with such 
thmgs(procurare), Etruscan experts were often summoned 
(cf. HAlUJSrrCFs), as in the above instance; by their advice 
the child was burned and his ashes thrown into the sea. 
Other examples are mysterious voices of warning (Obs. 
24, in 137 U.C.); rains of milk, blood, etc. (ibid 28, 30, 
31, 35, 5 1 * 54); meteors and other like phenomena; the 
hastae Martis or the ancilia moving of their own accord 
(ibid. 44 a, 47); earthquakes and eruptions; statues 
sweating or weeping (ibid. 6, 28, 52); phantoms of various 
kinds (ibid. 17, 18, 51). Sacrifices, lustrations, and a 
nouendiale sacrum, or ceremony lasting nine days, were 
among the commonest forms of procuratio (e.g. ibid. 4, 
12, 23). 

See bibliography to divination. H. J. R. 

PROEDROI (npoebpoi) means ‘chairmen’. In the fifth 
century R.c. in Athens the chair at meetings of the boule 
(q.v.) and the ekklesui (q.v.) was taken by the foreman of 
the prytaneis (q.v.), but later this duty was taken over by 
proedroi, presumably because the foreman ot the pry- 
taneis was thought to be overburdened with responsibili- 
ties. The new system was introduced at some date between 
403/2 and 378/7 (cf. D. M. Lewis, BSA IQ54, 31 ff.)- At 
each meeting of the boule or ekklesia, the foreman of the 
prytaneis picked nine proedroi by lot from the other mem- 
bers of the boule, one from each of the ten phylai (q.v.) 
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except that to which the prytaneis themselves belonged, 
and then he picked by lot one of these nine proedroi to be 
their foreman {emordr-qs). One man could not be a pro - 
edros more than once in a prytany, nor foreman of the 
proedroi more than once in o year. The proedroi saw that 
good order was kept at the meeting, brought forward the 
various items of business in accordance with the agenda, 
counted the votes, and finally dismissed the meeting. 

Aribt. Ath. Pul. 44. 2-3. D. M. M. 

PROETUS (FIpoLTos), a mythical king of the Argolid, 
who first appears in Homer, in the story of Bellcrophon 
(q.v.). Later (Apollod. 2. 24 fl.) he and Acnsius are sons 
of Abas son of Danaus (q.v.); for their quarrel see 
acnisiur. The only other legend of importance concerns 
his daughters. These insulted the statue of Hera, or 
would not receive the rites ol Dionysus (the latter is the 
Hesiod ic story, the former and more probably original 
from Acusilaus, Apollod. 26). They were driven mad by 
the offended deity and wandered about the country 'with 
all manner of unseemliness 1 . In particular, they fancied 
themselves cows (Verg. KcL 6. 48). Mclampus (q.v. 1), 
being asked to heal them, demanded a share of the king- 
dom; this was refused, and they went madder still and 
killed their own children. Proetus now agreed to Melam- 
pus’ terms, although they were raised to include another 
share for his brother Bias. The women were then caught 
at Sicyon and cured, except one, Iphinoe, who had died. 

II. J R. 

PROGYMNASMATA, or preliminary exercises, con- 
stituted the elementary stage of instruction in schools of 
rhetoric. There are extant collections by Aehus Thcon, 
Hermogenes(2), Aphthonius, Lihanius(qq.v.), and Nico- 
laus. The principal exercises were p.vOt iy (fable), SiT/y^ia 
(narrative), (moral anecdote), yvtofnj (maxim), 

deauKtvrj and KaraoKtvq (refutation and confirmation), 
fUHvn? Tilffos {locus communis), f-yKiup. lor (encomium), ovy- 
Kfums (comparison), fjOuTunln (piece written in character), 
(K'pfxims (description), Of ms (abstract question), ro fiov 
ilmhnpd (introduction of a law). The influence of such 
textbooks on later literature, including that of the Middle 
Ages and Renaissance, was considerable. 

Trxrs Tliuon in Spcn^rl, Rhet ii, Hcrmogrnrs, ed. 11 . Ralie 
(101 t); ApIlthoillUR, ed 11 U.lbu Nicolaus, cd. ] l'cltrn 

(it)il), l.ibamuH, cd 1 < i’orrstei, vol. vui (1915) Kroll, PW, 
Kuppl vii 1 1 iH, D 1. (.'lurk, Jihetoni in (1 era- Roman Kducahun 

( 1057 ). 1 77 D. A. H. 

PRO(H)AERESIUS, (a.d. 276-367/8). Greek rhetori- 
cian. Born in Cappadocia, he studied in Antioch and 
Athens, where he succeeded his teacher Julianus as pro- 
fessor ol rhetoric. He gained an immense reputation 
through his ability to improvise and his phenomenal 
memory. Invited by the Emperor Constans to his court 
in Caul, he had honours showered upon him both there 
and in Rome; the Senate set up a statue of him, and 
oflered him a chair of rhetoric in the city, which he de- 
clined. Among his students in Athens were SS. Basil and 
Gregory of Nazianzus and the future Emperor Julian 
(qq.v.). When Julian in 362 issued his edict forbidding 
Christians to teach, special exception was made for Pro- 
aeresius, who was a Christian; he preferred, however, to 
resign his ehair, but took it up again after Julian’s denth. 
None of his speeches survives. 

Runup I ‘ S Giangrnndc 63-79; Jerome, CViron. a. 2378. R. B. 

PROLETARII, as opposed to assidui, were the citizens 
of Rome too poor to contribute anything to the State 
except their children (proles). Originally they were equated 
with the capite censi as persons who paid no tribute and 
were exempt from military service. In the middle second 
century u.c., however, direct taxation was abandoned and 


the property qualification for military service began pro- 
gressively to be lowered. It is possible that then the term 
proletarii took on a more specialized meaning, and was 
used to distinguish those newly eligible for enrolment 
from those (the capite censi) who still remained exempt. 
In 107 this distinction will have disappeared again, when 
Marius threw military service open to all. 

Although in Ciceronian times the proletarii are said to 
have constituted a majority of the total population, they 
had virtually no voting strength in the major electoral 
assemblies. They were collected in a single century, which 
only voted if the istmc was still open after the decision of 
the centuries drawn from the five property classes had 
been declared. 

Mommsen, Rtim. Staatsr. lii. 237 f. ; G. W. IlotRford, The Roman 
Assemblies (1909), 207 f. I,. S. S. 

PROMETHEUS {IlpofnjOcvi, ‘the forethinker 1 ; all 
other etymologies of his name are merely fantastic; 
the word is used as a common noun, Aesch. PV 86), 
an ancient and popular demigod, one of the Titans 
(son of lapetus, Hesiod, Theog. 510, where his mother 
is Clymenc the Oceanid). Originally, his character is 
entirely non-moral ; he is the supreme trickster (cf. the 
like figure, Coyote or another, in Amerindian mytho- 
logies, W. Schmidt, Origin and Growth of Religion, 189, 
citing Kroebcr), and as such is on occasion opposed to 
Zeus, whom he outwits. It would appear that he developed 
in common belief into a supreme craftsman, and was 
worshipped as such by craftsmen, particularly in Attica 
(see L. Deubner, Attische P'este (1932), 21 1 f.). Probably 
it is in this connexion that he is associated with fire and 
with the creation of man. 

Hesiod has two principal talcs of him. The first is 
that when Zeus hid fire away from man, Prometheus 
stoic it and brought it to earth again ( Theog . 562 ff.). 
Zeus would not give fire to the ash-trees for man’s use, i.e. 
prevented the hardwood fire-sticks from being effective 
when rubbed against the soft ones; Prometheus therefore 
stole from the gods enough fire to make the pith of a stalk 
of giant f ennel smoulder, and from this men got fire once 
more. It is a tale of common enough type, see Stith 
Thompson, A 1415 and references. Hesiod gives it, what 
probably did not originally belong to it, a preface explain- 
ing why Zeus acted so. Prometheus had tricked him with 
regard to the respective share of gods and men in burnt 
offerings {Theog. 535 fT.); he wrapped all the poorest 
parts of the victim up in fat, the best parts in another 
bundle, and bade Zeus chose; the simple-minded god 
taking the fat, man has ever since kept all the best of the 
meat for himself. This is a manifest uctiological myth to 
explain sacrificial usage, and its hero may always have 
been Prometheus. The story is also given an epilogue. 
Zeus punished mankind in general by creating woman to 
their confusion ; the first woman was called Pandora, 
because she had ‘all gifts’ from the gods (she probably is 
in reality an earth-goddess, the All-giver); Prometheus’ 
simple brother Epimctheus ('After-thinker 1 ) married her 
despite his brother’s warnings, and she let out all evils 
from the store-jar where they were kept {Theog. ■ 570 ff.. 
Op. 50 ff.). This tale, for which cf. the part played by Eve 
in the Hebrew myth, is a piece of satire against women 
with which Prometheus has no necessary connexion. 

The other tale is the vengeance of Zeus on Prometheus. 
He chained him and sent an eagle to eat his liver, which 
was as immortal as the rest of him and grew nt night as 
fast as the eagle could devour it by day. In this torment 
he remained until Heracles released him. In Hesiod 
the reason for the punishment is the deceit regarding the 
sacrifices ( Theog. 534 ff.) ; in Aeschylus {PV 7 ff.) it is the 
theft of fire. But a further complication is introduced, 
by Aeschylus himself so far as we know. Prometheus 
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knew the secret regarding Thetis (q.v.), and would not 
reveal it till, apparently, he at last gave it up as the price 
ot his liberty. Aeschylus also gives Prometheus high 
moral dignity as the friend of mun against the tyranny 
of Zeus. 

Prometheus, as master-craftsman, makes man from 
clay (Paus. 10. 4. 4) or from clay plus bits of other animals 
(Hor. Carm. 1. 16. 1 3 fF.)- 

The punishment of Prometheus and his rescue by 
Ileracles are found in many forms of archaic art from 
the seventh century, and were shown by Panaenus in his 
paintings for Pheidias’ Zeus at Olympia, lie appears 
on several Attic vases of the second half of the fifth cen- 
tury, carrying lire in a fennel -stalk from which satyrs light 
torches — evidently illustrating u satyr-play (see J. D. 
Beazley, AJArch. 1939, 618 ff.). The creation of Pandora 
was shown on the base of the Parthcnos, but we do not 
know whether Prometheus or Hephaestus was there the 
artificer. 

I,. Sdchan, L * Mythe de Pramfthte (icj.si), K- Reinhardt, 'Prome- 
theus’, L'.runos iys ( >- An urt, lirummcr, Vascrtiutrn 1 , 130 11. 

11.J.11..C. M. R. 

PRONUNCIATION, GREEK. The mam features of 
ancient Greek pronunciation may he established through 
the study of contemporary documents, literary texts, 
evidence given by grammarians, etc. In many points, 
however, only approximate phonetic accuracy may he 
claimed. What follows refers essentially to classical Attic 
written in the Ionic alphabet (sec alphabet, GREEK). 

A. Vowf.ls and Diphthongs 

Attic had five short vowels and seven long vowels. 

(1) Three letters indicated both short and long vowels: a, 
i, v. a and d were central or, more likely, slightly fronted 
vowels: [a] (el. a in Northern Engl, cat) and [a:]; t and i 
were close front vowels similar in quality to French i and 
to ee in Engl. see. In Attic, in part of Ionic, etc., v prob- 
ably represented [y] and [y:], i.e. front vowels with lip- 
rounding, similar to French 1/ (in lune) and German u. 
Other dialects used the same sign to indicate [u] and [u:], 
back vowels similar to German u (and to 00 m Engl. too). 

(2) In Ionic and Attic 77 — |e:|, long open e (as ai in 
French maitre)\ [e:], i.e. long close e similar in quality to 
the vowels of French ete, was represented in the pre- 
ionic alphabet by «, but in the standard Ionic alphabet 
by the digraph <ri (see below), w -- [.t], long open o , as 
in French fort ; fo:], long close 0 (like the vowel of French 
beau), was expressed first by o and then by the digraph 
ov. Eater on (c. 350??) [o:] was replaced by [u:| still 
spelled 00. c and u indicated short vowels, cither similar 
in quality to ci [e:] and ov fo:] or more open than these, 
but less open than 17 [c:] and u> [a:] respectively. (3) cl, ou. 
By the end of the fifth century Ji.C. Attic and Ionic had 
changed the original diphthongs [ei], [ou] into long 
vowels: [c:] and [o:]; this is why the digraphs ei and ov 
were also used for the vowels [e:] and [o :], of similar 
quality but of different origins. (4) at, 01, ut were genuine 
diphthongs [ai], [oi], fytl (?); in the second century a.d. 
[ai] changed into [r:], and later on [oi] into [y :] ; similar 
changes had occurred in Boeotian many centuries before, 
an and fn remained diphthongs [au] and [eu] throughout 
the ancient period; their second element was probably 
[u] and not [y]. (5) at, an, 771 were long diphthongs, and 
no were probably an, ojv, 77 u. The i-elcmcnt had probably 
been lost in pronunciation, if not in spelling, by the 
second or first century B.c. The iota subscript is a Byzan- 
tine spelling innovation. 

Later developments. In Modem Greek the phonemic 
distinctions of quantity have disappeared and phonetic- 
ally only the stressed vowels may be considered long, 
t, 77, v, «, 01, vi are now pronounced [i]. The second 
element of the u-diphthongs has been changed into a 


spirant [f ] or [v] according to the environment. Most of 
these changes were probably complete by the early 
Byzantine period. 

B. Consonant's 

it, t, k and ft, 8, y indicated the voiceless and voiced 
plosives of the bilabial, dental, and velar series. It is 
likely that t and S were dental and not alveolar like the 
Engl, t and d. <f>, 0, and x were voiceless aspirates [p h ], 
|t h l, [k h ] ; cf. the southern English pronunciation ofp in 
pin and such words as top-hat. (2) was the labial and v 
the dental nasal. A velar variant of the latter (cf. Engl. 
ink) was found before velar sounds and was frequently 
indicated by y (as in <rvyypd(f> tu), which in this use was 
called ayp.a by the ancient grammarians, p was probably 
a voiced rolled tip-tongue [r], similar to Italian r or to 
Scottish r. Its initial variant (/»-) was probably voiceless 
and accompanied by aspiration. A was a dental lateral 
sound [1], a indicated a voiceless dental sibilant [s] ; cf. 
French son and the alveolar s 111 Engl. see. A voiced 
variant [z] was found before voiced consonants. (3) The 
spiritus asper (') indicated a breathed glottal fricative 
(like Engl, h) found at the beginning of some words be- 
fore a vowel ; the spiritus lenis ('), first used by the Alexan- 
drian grammarians, indicated its absence. (4) The value 
of £ is disputed and probably vai ied from dialect to 
dialect; it may have indicated a cluster [zd] or an affricate 
[dz]. However, already in the fourth century 11. c., Attic 
shows signs of a pronunciation [zz] or [z], i.e. of a change 
into a voiced sibilant. £ and «/> represented the clusters 
[ks] and [ps] respectively. (5) Some dialects still knew a 
voiced semivowel [w], similar to Engl, w, which was 
expressed by the letter f (digamma) and which had dis- 
appeared in Attic. A voiceless variant ot it may perhaps 
be indicated by the spelling fh found in some inscriptions. 
(6) The spellings tttt, AA, etc., probably indicated gemin- 
ated plosives and continuants [pp], [II], etc., similar to 
those of modern Italian. In the case of Attic tt corre- 
sponding to Ionic (to the real pronunciation, at least for 
the early period, is disputed. 

Later developments. Signs of the tendency of the voiced 
and aspirated plosives to change into continuants may be 
lound very early in Greek documents; the full change, 
however, took place only in the Imperial and early 
Byzantine period. <f>, 6 , y became [f] (like Engl. /), [0] 
(like Engl, th in thing), [x] (like ch in Scottish huh) ; ft and 
£> became [v] and f&] (like th in Engl, other) ; [g] (y) was 
changed into [y] (the voiced equivalent of [x]) or [j| (cf. y 
in Engl. yes). 'Flic geminated were changed into the 
corresponding non-geminated consonants. 

C. Accent 

(1) Much of our information on the nature of the Greek 
accent comes, directly or indirectly, from the ancient 
grammarians (see grammar, grammarians [greek]). The 
indications are that the early Greek accent was one of 
pitch, i.e. that the prominence given within the word to 
the accented syllable was obtained by means of a rise in 
pitch, while the differences of stress, even if present, 
were not a relevant factor. It is not easy to establish the 
date at which the ‘musical’ or pitch accent was replaced 
by an accent similar to that of Modem Greek, in which 
stress is a primary component. It is likely that the change 
developed over a period of many centuries, but it is 
usually considered to have been complete by the end of 
the fourth century a.d. 

(2) The Greek inscriptions did not indicate the word 
accent : for this and for the distinctions among the various 
kinds of accent we are indebted to the information pro- 
vided by ancient authors, by some papyri, and by the 
late MSS. in which accents are marked. The usual signs 
were first introduced by the Alexandrian grammarians 
(probably by Aristophanes), but the distinction between 
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acute and grave is already mentioned in Plato ( Cra . 309). 
The acute 7 (o£efa) indicated a high pitch, which, if we 
believe a much discussed passage of Dionysius of Hali- 
carnassus (de comp. verb. 11), differed by a musical fifth 
from the grave. It could rest on both short and long 
vowels (or diphthongs): in the second case it is possible, 
ulthough not generally accepted, that the higher pitch 
concerned only the second part of the long vowel (— — 
^ 6 ). In the ancient tradition all unaccented syllables were 
considered to hear a grave ' (/Ja/jtui), which therefore 
indicated a lack of accentuation. The fact that an acute 
resting on the last syllabic of a word was changed into a 
grave within a phrase ( 0 col but 0 tcn dAAoi) is variously 
interpreted by modern scholars (complete loss of accent, 
partial lowering of pitch, conventional writing, etc.). It 
should be noticed, however, that this use of the grave is 
relatively late; the papyri prefer spellings like *dAo? 111/77/0 
(tor KaXoi di’ij/d, 7rt/uKAiVro£ (for Tre/uwAurdv), etc. The 
urcumtlex (77i/nrj7rw/u,cVr/) is found only on long vowels or 
diphthongs and, as indicated by the original sign A , 
represents a higher pitch on the first purt of the vowel 
followed by a lower pitch (A — vjU); in other words it 
is a combination of an acute and a grave (17 dfu/Ja/ma 
according to another terminology). 

(3) In polysyllabic words only the last three syllables 
could bear the accent, and further limitations depended 
on the vocalic element of the last syllable, (n) If this was 
short, any of the last three syllables could bear an acute; 
the penultimate syllable, if long and accented, carried u 
circumflex 111 Attic. (/>) If it was long, the accent could 
rest on either of the two last syllables and the penultimate 
could bear an acute only- Exceptions to this and rules 
concerning the behaviour of those words or particles 
w hich did not have an independent accent (Enclitics and 
Proclitics) cannot he illustrated here. 

K Illuss, Uebtrri Aussprarhr d GnechachetO (188R ; Kni;l. Transl. 
\Y J I’liriini, 1 Sqo) , L. H. Slurtev.ini , The Pmnum latwn nf Cheek 
uwJ (l 1 S A. 1940), K SlIiw>v(m, Gnnh. C.tammatik 1 (nj 14), 

174 IT., M l.c‘ic“anc. Trait? de frhorutiqur prteque* (l<)_sO; J I*. 
INislKtiLc, Short Guide to the Accentuation of Ancient Greek (14)24)-, 

I VliuIi yes, Traite U'atcentuatwn unique (11)04. rL ‘P r t:h. 

ICillv, Manuel d'ao enluatwn grecque (ig,| 5) , W. S Allen, I u\ (, raeia 

A. h. M. L). 

PRONUNCIATION, LATIN. For the pronunciUion 
<>t Latin various tvpes of evidence are available, lie tides 
the ti ad it 1011 of the schools (inaccurate in several resj .els) 
we have numerous phonetic descriptions by Latin 
grammarians which, though sometimes lacking in clarity, 
yield valuable information when interpreted by experts. 
Important evidence is also derived from the forms which 
Latin loan-woids assume in foreign languages, and again 
tiom changes in orthodox spelling or departures from 
that spelling made by people of inferior education who 
attempted to write as they pronounced. In addition, 
we have certain evidence furnished by phonetic change 
within the Latin period and by the development or 
preservation of Latin sounds in the various Romance 
languages. It must he remembered that for many of the 
conclusions thus reached about the pronunciation of a 
‘dead ’ language only approximate accuracy can be claimed. 

A. Vowels and Diphthongs 

The vowels a, e , £, 0, u may be either long or short. It 
is probable that a, long and short, had approximately the 
same quality as the a of Eng. father. Between the long 
and the short forms of each of the other vowels there 
was a difference of quality. Thus while $ was open {() 
like e in Eng. met, £ wus close (f) like £ in Fr. £t£. i was 
open (() like i in Eng. fit , while i was close (f) like ee in 
Eng .feed. Similarly 6 was open (£) like o in Eng. not, and 
rlose (p) hke au in Fr. faute. H was approximately like the 
u of Eng. full and u like the oo of fool. There was also an 
‘intermediate* vowel, resembling perhaps a short Germ. 


u, which, as in maximus, maxumus , was written sometimes 
as m, sometimes as 1. In educated pronunciation of the 
classical period ae was a diphthong, approximately like 
ai in German Kaiser ; in Imperial times it became an 
open long e ({). oe was also a diphthong (like oy in Eng. 
bay) in classical times, becoming later close e (f ). an was 
normally a diphthong like ofu in Eng. how throughout the 
Latin period. Sporadically, however, in vulgar usage au 
got the sound of 6 and in some words (e.g. coda for cauda) 
this seems to have been a very general pronunciation. 
The rare eu , which has no corresponding diphthong in 
English, combined a short e with a 1/ ; similarly ui in cui 
and huir seems to have contained the vowel u followed 
ill the same syllable by the sound of ». 

B. Consonants 

(1) The voiceless stops p , t, c (k) and the voiced stops 
h , d, g must have been approximately like the correspond- 
ing sounds in English, c, even before e and 1, remained 
a stop during the classical period (i.e. Cicero was pro- 
nounced Ktkero) and for long aftenvaids. Romance 
developments show that in the late Imperial period it had 
m this position undergone some degree of assihilntion, 
thereby starting the process oi change which led to the 
pronunciation of c in Fr. tent and llal. cento Similarly 
g remained a stop 111 all positions until about a.d. 500, 
when before e and i it developed into a y-sound. 
b between vowels became the spirant (bilabial) v fanly 
generally by the third century a.d. (2) / was originally 
a bilabial but later a labio-drntal spirant like Eng. 7. s was 
a voiceless sibilant (like the voiceless 1 in Eng. past) in all 
positions. In contact with voiced stops it caused them to 
become voiceless, so that a word like urbs was pronounced 
urps. (3) h was weakly articulated from an early period. 
Uneducated pronunciation tended to drop it, and in the 
later Empire it was lost altogether. The reaction against 
the tendency to omit it caused sometimes on intrusive 
‘h’ in the affected pronunciation of some people (e.g. 
htnndiae for insidiae). This habit is satirized in Catullus 
84. (4) n before a guttural became the guttural nasal tj 
( ng)\ and g in -gw- probahly had rhe same pronunciation. 
Thus angitis would be pronounced ayguis, and dig nm 
dirjnus. Final m before an initial vowel in the following 
word had a reduced pronunciation, of which the exact 
nature is disputed. Even before initial consonants final 
m eventually weakened and, except in monosyllables, 
leaves no trace in Romance. (5) r was trilled, with the 
point of the tongue probahly against the gum. There 
were two varieties of /, one palatal approximately like 
Eng. /, the other velar or guttural like // in Eng. all. 
Palatal / occurred before another / and before 1; l final 
and before a, o, u or a consonant (except another l) was 
\elar. (0) j (written i) and \t (written u) were semi-vowels 
= Eng. y and tv respectively. By the third century a.d. 
this g had become a spirant, either bilabial or lahio-dcntal 
7’, except in the combinations qu, gu, which continued to 
be pronounced as in English queen and anguish. 

C. Accent 

(1) Early accent. Most scholars hold that at a period 
before the beginning of literature the first syllable of 
every word carried a stress accent or, in other wnnh, 
was pronounced with greater intensity than the remain- 
der. This theory explains most easily the syncope which 
many Latin words had undergone (e.g. quindenm for 
qufnquedecem ) and the changes which had nftected vowels 
(e.g. in compounds; caedo but incido, cado but tncldo). 
Plautine prosody shows that even in Plautus’ period 
words consting of four short syllables were still accen- 
tuated in the old way (e.g. fdcilius instead of the classical 
jacilius). 
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(2) Accent of the Classical and later periods. («) Position. 
If the above theory is correct, a change must have taken 
place in the accentuation of polysyllabic words in the 
period before Plautus. Thereafter the position of the 
accent is regulated by the Penultimate Law, whereby if 
the penult is long by nature or position, the accent rests 
on it, but goes bnck to the antepenult if the penult is 
short ( confrlngo but cdncldo). Apart from some excep- 
tions like illic (for illice), where a final syllable has been 
lost, disyllabic words were accented on the first syllable. 

(b) Nature. Descriptions by Latin writers suggest that 
during the classical period, and for several centuries 
afterwards, the language had a pitch accent whereby the 
accented syllable was pronounced on a higher musical 
note than the others. The terms employed ( accent us 
acutiis, gravts, nrcumflexus) are all translations of the 
Greek musical terminology, and there is no hint in the 
Latin accounts that the Latin accent differed in character 
from that of Greek. Not until the fourth century a.d. 
do we find in the grammarians phraseology which clearly 
implies the presence of a stress accent. The form assumed 
by Latin words in the Romance languages points un- 
mistakably to the existence of a stress accent in the Late 
Latin period. 

Scholars differ about the interpretation of these facts. 
Some accept the grammarians’ accounts at their face 
value and believe that the classical accent was musical 
but gave way to a stress accent in the late period. Others 
hold that the accent throughout was one of stress and 
that the evidence of Latin writers is vitiated by an 
unscientific dependence on Greek theory. Some, again, 
adopt an intermediate position and believe that, while 
evidence in the language itself points to a stress accent 
having always been predominant, especially in the pro- 
nunciation of the lower classes, the influence of Greek 
education on the higher classes in the classical period had 
brought about a considerable degree of musical accent. 

K. Kcclmann, Die Ausspiache dr\ La trim (1885); W. M Lindsay, 
The Latin Language (1894), 1 1 ff , Lcurmian-Motmann-S/nnrvT, 
Lalettuschr C » 'rummatik (repr. 19(13), 50 li ; h II Sturirvant, The 
Pronunt tafion of Hreek and Latin 1 (U.S.A. 1940), W. S. Allen, Vox 
Latina (19(15). J. W. 1 *. 

PROOEMIUM. (1) Verse. See Homeric hymns and 

LYniC POETRY, GREEK. 

(2) Prose. With the development of Attic oratory in 
the last quarter of the fifth century u.c. the custom arose 
of compiling collections of stock openings to forensic and 
political speeches (also of perorations, fmXoyot). The 
first collection was made by Cephalus ( Suda , s.v.), others 
by Antiphon, Cntias, and Thrasymachus. The extant set 
attributed to Demosthenes numbers fifty-six, five of 
which are identical with the openings of Dem. 1, 4, 14, 
15, 16. Blass argues cogently for the authenticity of the 
set, often impugned, pointing out that the historical 
background, in the few places where it is defined, is 
everywhere that of the first war against Philip, a restric- 
tion only explicable on the supposition that Demosthenes 
himself wrote the prooemia between 349 and 346, for his 
own use when required (cf. Cicero’s practice, Att. 16. 
6. 4), with the exception that some, including those to 
14-16(354-350), were specially composed for particular 
speeches. Ephorus wrote a prooemium to each book of 
his history, in which practice he was followed by Dio- 
dorus (Diod. Sic. 16. 76. 5). The theory of the prooemium 
is discussed by Aristotle (Rh. 3. 14), Hermogenes ( lnv . 
1. 1-5, and Apsines ( Jihet . ad init.). 

R. Swnhoda, De Dent, quae feruntur provemtis (1887); F Blass, The 
attische lieredsamkeit til. 1 * (1893), 32 2 ff ; E. Stemphnger, Das 
Plagiat in d, griech. Lit. (1912), 22J If. j. D. D. 

PROPEMPTIKON (npmrefLTTTiKov), a composition 
wishing a friend a prosperous voyage. 

I. Greek. The earliest extant example is Sappho’s 


Xalpoig tpyeo k.t. A. (Berl. Klassikertexte 5. 2. 12 f.). 
Others are Ennna ( ?) fr. 2, Theoc. 7. 52-70, and Callim. 
Ir. 114. Parthcnius wrote one. The genre is discussed by 
Menander (q.v. 4) Rhetor (Spengel, Rhet. 3. 395-9). 

J.D.D. 

II. Latin. The Propempticon of Helvius Cinna was 
addressed to Poll 10 in 56 u.c. ; only four fragments (con- 
taining seven lines) remain and nothing can be known of 
its form. The fact that it was so obscure as to need a com- 
mentary by Hyginus suggests that it was like the densely 
packed travel-poem of Statius to Maecius Celer ( Silv . 3. 
2). The genre as such and its detailed specifications were 
probably the invention of Menander (see I. Creek above) : 
at any rate Tibullus 1.3, Propertius 1. 17, 2. 26, Horace, 
Odes 1. 3, and Ovid, Am. 2. ii, which are sometimes 
assigned to the genre, have nothing in common except a 
few well-tried commonplaces. 

F. Jilger, Das antike Proprmptthon (1913). G. W. W. 

PROPERTIUS, Sextus, born between 54 and 47 n.c. f 
at Assisi, where his family were local notables (4. 1. I2iff.). 
His father died early, and the family property was much 
diminished by Octavian’s confiscations of 41-40 (4. 1. 
127 fi.); in that revolutionary year a kinsman of Proper- 
tius fought and died at Perusia, a faet carefully recalled 
at the end of book 1(1. 22. 6 ff.). 

Like others of his class, Propertius rejected the dull 
pursuit of office; his rhetorical education was employed 
in poetry, not in the courts. Following the example of 
Cornelius Gallus (q.v. 3), he celebrated his love for a 
mistress to whcim he gave the fancy Greek pseudonym of 
Cynthia; Apuleius says her real name was Hnstia ( Apol . 
10). We need not doubt her reality as we doubt that of 
Ovid’s Corinna; many of the incidents suggested in Pro- 
pertius’ poems are conventional and tralaticiun, hut 
Cynthia is given a consistency of character, or at least of 
temper, that convinces us of her actuality. 

Book 1 shows Propertius as one member of a coterie 
of poets, of which Ovid also claimed mcnbersliip ( Tr . 4. 
10. 45 ff.). The grander circle of Maecenas was opened 
to him af ter the publication of book 1 ; but he seems not 
to have been intimate with Maecenas’ older poets. He 
speaks of Virgil with admiration but not as a friend 
would, and Horace almost certainly disliked him heartily 
(Ilor. Epist. 2. 2. 90 fl.). 

The dates of Propertius’ books are uncertain. Book 1 
was probably published before Oct. 28 U.C. ; the latest 
events mentioned in 2, 3, and 4 belong to the years 26, 
23, und 16 respectively. There are some grounds for 
thinking book 4 was published posthumously. Propertius 
was certainly dead by 2 b.c. (Ov. Rem. Am. 764). We 
may infer that he married and did his duty as an Augustan 
citizen, since Pliny’s friend, the poet Passcnnus Paulus, 
claimed descent from him (Pliny, Ep. 6. 15 ; 9. 22). 

Book 1 was known in antiquity as the Cynthia mono- 
biblos (Mart. 14. 189) and consists almost entirely of love 
poems of remarkable grace and wit. This style is main- 
tained in book 2, though Propertius’ association with 
Maecenas produced as well some elegant tributes to the 
new regime. Bonk 3 shows a greater diversity of tone and 
subject-matter; it is here that Propertius first adopts the 
ostentatious pose of the Roman Callimachus that irritated 
Horace, and the opening poems, which deal with his own 
poetic position, are among its most successful. Some of 
the Cynthia poems, notably 8 and 16, show his old comic 
power, but others are tedious failures; this switch of 
interest is given definition by his rejection of Cynthia at 
the end of the hook. In many poems he is attempting to 
widen his range, but he shows some uncertainty, some 
crassncss, and some lack of assurance in his new style. 
Book 4 is considerably more successful. It consists partly 
of the fragments of a Roman Aetia , which showed the 
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way to Ovid’s Fasti (i, 2, 4, 6, 9, and 10). To these are 
added poems on various subjects: the two on Cynthia 
(7 and 8) arc among his most brilliant, and though 
the epicede on Cornelia (11) is often overpraised by 
people who do not really like Propertius, it is u Roman 
work. 

Some Romans, though not Quintilian, thought Proper- 
tius the most tersus atque elegant of the Roman elegists 
(Quint. 10. 1. 93; cf. also Pliny, Ep. 9. 22). Polish and 
refinement are conspicuous in many of his poems, and 
would no doubt be conspicuous in more if the MSS. 
tradition were hetler. In wit, objectivity, and dramatic 
power and in the thrusting, progressive movement of 
individual poems he reminds the English reader of John 
Donne. His obscurity, ol which too much has been made, 
is also like Donne’s: much that is puzzling at first sight 
becomes plain enough when the implied setting and 
dramatic development are grasped. The really insoluble 
difficulties are usually not the poet’s fault, but a scribe’s. 
Propertius’ elaborate and self-conscious artistry, his vivid 
visual and tactile imagination, and his success in integrat- 
ing what he derives from Greek literature with Roman 
feeling and Roman life make him one of the most con- 
tinuously fascinating of the Latin poets. See also elegiac 

roi'TRY, ALEX ANDRIAN ISM. 

Trxis E. Iliu hretiH (iHHo), A. I’dlmri (1880) , J. I*. Fostgulc, 
Cotp. l'lx’t ( 1 8 y4 ) , IV1 Sthusli-i ( 1 y <54) , E. A ll.ubcr, and cd. (ujfto). 

COmmi ni aiuls K Luchmnnn (iSih); l* J. Erik ( ujt 1 ) ; M. Knth- 
Hicui, i z (igao), ii z ( 1 (>24) ; II. E Hurler utid 1 C A Hatlier (11J31); 
I*. J. I‘-nlt (bk. l, n)4f>, bk z, n/>2), D It. Shacldrton Hailey, 
Proper liana (1056), W. A. Camps (bk. 1, iq(ii; bk 4, 1 c>f>5 , bk. 3, 
H)h(i,bk 2, nj<»7) Seleitiom J 1 * Postdate (igosl 

Th\nslaiions. J S. I'hilliinorc (igoli); II. h Hutlt‘1 (1012). 

Huh kk.uaimiiis Complete to ig40 in 1 *. J. Erik's editio nnf lik. i, 
e\r<nilrtl U) mho in las bk. 2. Scl* also J - 1 *. Boucher, titudti sitr 
I'mpcrcf (1065). M. 1 C H. 

PROPHECIES (xPV a P ni > vatiemia). Besides the oracles 
of the greater and lesser shrines, there were in circulation 
in antiquitva number of prophecies, sometimes nameless, 
often attached to the name of some inspired person. Of 
these, the most famous was the Sibyl, or the Sibyls (q.v.); 
but in addition there were several men, some known to 
have lived during the historical period. Herodotus (t. 62. 
4) mentions Amphilytus, a contemporary of Pisistratus, 
tyrant of Athens, and preserves the text of an oracle which 
he was suddenly inspired to give the latter. Such persons 
were known as x/jt/<t/ac<d 5 oi' in Greek (c.g. [Plato], The ages 
124 d) or ^T;(7/2oAdyoi ; in Latin, vales \ fora list of them, 
with some account of their lives or legends, see A. Bouchtf- 
Leclertq, Ilisloire de la divination (1879-82) ii, ch. 2. 
Naturally, their alleged utterances were particularly rife 
in times of stress; cf. Thucydides 2. 8. 2, who speaks both 
of oracular sayings (Adyta) quoted and xP T /°7 40 ^yrn 
’singing’ their prophecies at the outbreak of the Pelo- 
ponnesian War. In 2. 54. 2 he quotes the text of one 
nameless utterance, i/tu AiopiaKos noXifios real Audios 
(or At/id?) aft a. vt to. 'Phis ciazc is a favourite subject 
for Aristophanes’ mockery, particularly in the Knights ; 
an especial butt is a certain Bacis (q.v.), whose oracles 
w ere extremely popular. 

’Plie most celebrated Italian rates was perhaps a certain 
Muicius (q.v. 3), or a pair of brothers, the Marcii (see 
Cicero, Dir. 1. 115; 2. 133, with Pease’s notes); Cicero 
also mentions one Publicius. Here again, such effusions 
were multiplied in times of crisis; Augustus collected and 
destroyed a number of unauthorized collections (Suet. 
Aug . 31), many of them in Latin, no doubt in large 
measure a legacy of the Civil Wars. H. J. R. 

PROPHETES (npo<l>riTi)s), the title of the mortal who 
speaks in the name of a god or interprets his will. It is 
properly used only of seers and functionaries attached to 
an established oracular shrine; the unattached seer is 


called mantis, etc. (sec prophecies). Moreover, it is more 
often used of the officials who presided over oracular 
shrines (as Didyma) than of the actual receivers of mantic 
inspiration. At Claros a male prophet remained the direct 
mouthpiece of the god; hut at Delphi and possibly at 
Didyma a woman who could be described as prophet is 
( npinliTjTLs ) was directly inspired by Apollo. At Didyma 
the prophet was an annually elected magistrate. At Delphi 
the title was not used officially; the two magistrates, 
elected for life, who performed this office had the title of 
priest (tcpcifc). 

For further information nnd for bibliography see oiiaci.ks , nl;n 
E. Faichci, nPQfl'HTHU ( 1927 ). J. E. I . 

PROPONTIS (*) IlpoTTovris), now the Sea of Marmara , 
an intermediate sea between the Aegean and the Euxmc, 
whence its ancient name. Its length, just over 140 miles, 
and its greatest breadth, hardly 40 miles, arc overstated 
by Herodotus (iv. 85) at 1,400 studes, i.c. 155 miles, and 
500 stadcs, i.c. 55 miles, whereas Strabo (125) gauges the 
length accurately but exaggerates the breadth absurdly. 
The Propontis is connected with the Euxine by the deep, 
narrow, and winding channel of the Thracian Bosporus, 
and with the Aegean by that of the Hellespont; these 
waterways were commanded by Byzantium and Troy 
respectively. The principal cities on its shores are: 
Byzantium and Chalcedon at the mouth of the Bosporus; 
Nicomedcia at its eastern extremity; Selyinhria, Perinthus- 
Heraclcia, nnd Bisanthe-Rhaedestus on its Thracian 
coast; Cius and Cyzicus on its south side. The largest 
island ill the Propontis is Proconnesus, now Marmara , 
meaning ’marble’, which has given its modern name to the 
whole sea. There are other islands, including Ophiusa and 
Ilalone, in the same neighbourhood, and at the other end, 
in full view from Byzantium, are the four small islands 
now known as the Princes' Islands (Demonncsi); their 
ancient names seem to have been Prote (now Kinah ), 
Elaca ( Burgas ), Chalcitis ( Heybeli ), and Pityodes ( Ihiyuk 
Ada). A list of islands is given by Pliny (IlN v. 151). The 
rivers Granicus, Aesepus, Macestus, and Rhyndacus 
enter the Propontis on its south side; on the north side 
there are no rivers of any consequence. G. F. B. 

PROPYLAEA, a monumental roofed gateway ; pre- 
eminently, that on the west side of the Athenian Acropolis 
(see ATHENS, topography) designed by Mnesicles, built 
of Pentelic marble, with some details of black Eleusis 
stone, c. 435 Ii. c. and still largely intact. The plan, w r ith 
its deep 'hail', its Doric hexastyle porticoes fronting out- 
wards and inwards, and with its single division-wall 
pierced by five doorways, is of early origin (cf. the ‘South 
Propylaeum’ at Cnossos); but Mnesicles provided wing- 
buildings of lesser height (the south one being curtailed) 
projecting from the front, forming loggias with Doric 
columns and rooms beyond. Larger wing-buildings to 
the east were intended. An inclined ramp continuing the 
slope of the natural rock formed the approach, and there 
were five steps at the lour outer doorways. The central 
avenue had a span of nearly 14 feet and was flanked by 
Ionic colonnades in the deep outer porch; the ceilings 
were formed of marble beams and of slabs w r ith deeply 
hollowed square coffers, richly decorated in blue and 
gold. The room of the north wing was adorned with wall- 
paintings by Polygnotus (q.v.) and other artists. 

In the Propylaea we have a highly elaborate develop- 
ment of the simple propylon, or gateway with a porch on 
either side. There arc traces of such a Propylon, built 
before the Persian Wars, on this site (cf. W. H. Plommer, 
JIIS i960, 146 ff.). Bundgaard thinks that the north 
wing too replaced a simpler archaic building. Mnesicles’ 
design was much curtailed, through lack ol resources and 
deference to adjoining shrines, notably that of Athena 
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Nike whose little Ionic temple was built a few years later 
on the bastion to the south-west. 

W. B Dmamoor, Architecture of Ancient Greece (1950), 198 ff ; 
G. T\ Slcvi-ns, The Penclean Entranct Court to the Acropolis ( U.S.A. 
194°); J. Uundguarti, Alntsiclci, it Greek Architeit at Work (Uopen- 
htuten, 1957)- T. F. ; R. L. W. 

PROSCRIPTIO, the publication of a notice, especially 
(1) a notice of sale; (2) a list of Roman citizens who were 
declared outlaws and whose goods were confiscated. This 
procedure was employed by Sulla (82-81 u.c.) and by 
Antony, Lepidus, and Octavian (43—42) as 11 means of 
getting rid of personal and political opponents and obtain- 
ing funds; and in virtue, or anticipation, of special powers 
of inappellable jurisdiction conferred on them as dictator 
(q.v.) and Untmvin (q.v.) respectively. The proscnbed 
were hunted down and executed, not only in Rome, but 
throughout Italy, by squads of soldiers, and the co- 
operation of their families and slaves and of the general 
public sought by means of rewinds and punishments. 

Sulla’s proscription, in part an act of revenge foi the 
Marian massacres of .87 and 82, was said to have named 
4,700 persons, including over forty senators and 1,600 
eqmtes : no doubt many escaped. The lists were dosed on 
1 June 81. The sons and grandsons of the proscribed were 
debarred from public life, till restored by Caesar in 49. 
The impression left was profound, and similar conduct 
was feared from Caesar or Pompey, whichever should 
win the Civil War: as it was, Caesar’s clemency was made 
an excuse for the proscription of the triumvirs. Their lists 
included about 300 senators nnd 2,000 equites ; but many 
escaped, and some of these, including a fair proportion of 
the senators, were afterwards restored. 

Veil. P.it. 2. 28, 66 f.~ J’lut. bull. 31 i., Cil. 46 f., Ant. 20; App. 
TiCn . 1 95, 4 5-jo; Cass. Dio 1 1 100, 47. 3-15 Mommsen, Rom. 
Staatsr. n J . 734 11. ( Droit pull, roni . iv 4(11 if ) ; H. klocvckorn, l)e 
proscnptiontbus anno a C. n. . . Uutu (1891), Driimunn* (Jrochc, 

Ge\ch. Roms * (1899-1929), 1. 261; IT., 470 11., 11 399 IT.; Syme, Ram. 
Rev. 187 IT., M. Fulinnann, PW xxm. 24408. (Nut 

T- J- C. 

PROSE-RHYTHM. By prose-rhythm we mean here 
the quantitative or accentual arrangement of syllables, 
articulating the sentence and defining its close. We 
exclude from discussion: rhythm in genet al (E. A. S011- 
nenschein. What is Rhythm ? (1925); Dr G root, Der 
Rhythmus)\ correspondence of sound and sense (Norden, 
Ant. Kunstpr .) ; Gorgianic figures. For rhythm empha- 
sized by rhyme see as&onancl. For Hiatus m Creek Prose 
see s.v. 

2. Ancient theory. From Thrasymachus onwards, 
prosc-rliythrn (pvOpus, numerus) was a recognized branch 
of rhetoric. Our chief authorities are Aristotle, Demetrius, 
Dionysius, Cicero, Caesius Bassus, Quintilian. They are 
generally agreed that prose-rhythm should be distinct 
from verse-rhythm, varied, and not too obvious. Cicero 
adds that sentence-endings ( clausulae ) are rhythmically 
most important, though the rest of the sentence is not to 
be neglected. According to him, the last syllable of a 
clausula is anceps\ Quintilian disagrees. 

3. Extant Greek theory gives few precise details. 

Aristotle recommends — ^ as an opening rhythm, 

uw - as a clausula (he perhaps has Plato in mind; in 
the Ethics — w \-t is sought as a clausula and w ^ ^ ^ 
somewhat avoided). Demetrius and Dionysius are vague, 
and neglect important contrasts of rhythm in the authors 
they quote. 

4. Latin theorists confuse matters by borrowing from 

Greek theorists without regard to differences of language. 
Cicero (whose sources include Aristotle’s Rhetoric and 
lost works of Ephonis, Theophrnstus, Theodectcs, 
Hieronymus of Rhodes) apparently recommends the 
clausulae — — v, — ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ v, all of which 

he strongly avoids in practice. However, he also recom- 


mends certain of his favourite forms, e.g. - ^ v, 

— ^ ^ v, - ^ ^ ^ w - v. (See, further, Laurand, 

Etudes ; and CQ 1931, 18.) Bassus recommends several 
Ciceronian clausulae (e.g. — v_> v and its five ‘resolu- 

tions') together with foims usually avoided. Quintilian 

prefers - ^ to — ^ - w. Diomedes (4th e. A.D.) is the 

first theorist to recommend expressly the quite common 
clausula ^ u. 

5. Modern research. To establish the rhythms — 

clausulae especially — favoured by particular authors, 
modern scholars have used statistical methods. De Groot 
has shown that statistics must be comparative ; since in 
the structure of any language some rhythms are com- 
moner than others, preference for a clausula is shown, not 
by its absolute frequency, but by its frequency relative to 
'unrhythmical 1 prose. Cicero’s clausula — ^ ^ has 

a low absolute frequency (4-7 per cent); hut it has a 
high relative frequency, for it is about twice ns common 
in Cicero as in unrhythmical prose (24 per cent). A 
supplement to this external comparison is the internal 
comparison of sentence-rhythm and clausula-rhythm m 
the same author (De Groot, Skinnna, Novotny, Broad- 
head; and Zielinski in his later work). 

6. Creek quantitative prose. The iomans — Heraclitus, 
Phcrccydcs, Herodotus — show’ no distinct clausula. 

7. Thrnsymachus perhaps initiated a prose-rhythm 
differing from verse-rhythm; he was certainly regarded 
as an innovator (Cic. Orat. 39. 173), especially in ins use 
of paconic rhythm (Anst. Rh. 3. 1409* 1 !). We arc not 
told if he cultivated a distinct clausula, and his one short 
continuous fragment is inconclusive (twelve scntcnce- 
ctidings, of which five me — ^ — v and one ^ ^ ^ - ). 
Gorgias resembles earlier writers in the veisc-rhythms 

ol the sentence, hut he has a distinct clausula (— ^ ^ 

in Hel., — ^ in Pal.). 

8. Thucydides is proved by Dc Groot to be an almost 
‘unrhythmical’ writer, i.e. to depart very little from the 
natural rhythms of the language. However, he shows 
some preference foi the clausulae — o <-> — and w > , l 

9. The sentence-rhythm of Isocrates iv too varied for 

analysis; he seeks as clausulae most forms with a long 
penultimate ( - u ^ w — ^ ^ ^ 

not — ^ c); is indifferent to 1 favouis final 

words of four syllables (as does Hypcridcs). 

10. Demosthenes is concerned more with sentence- 

rhythm than with clausula-rhythm. His only well- 
defined clausula is - ^ - i*. The rhythms — ^ ^ v, 

— w w - w u, — w c/ - vj occur often at the clausula, hut 
oftener throughout the sentence. He avoids scries of 
six or more long syllables. But his most characteristic 
practice is the avoidance everywhere ol series of three 
or more short syllables (‘Blass’s Law’). Exceptions to 
this rule average 5 in 100 lines of Demosthenes (contrast 
Lysias, 23; Isocrates, 25; Aeschines, 21 ; Hyperides, 28). 
His technique here is of word -order rather than word- 
choice; his exceptions may perhaps be deliberate. Thus, 
though he continually uses rrpor^pov without breaking 
his rule, he has no scruples m 9. 60, 61. Fie once uses 
&iayiyi>op,ai with participle (23. 179, in a form which 
gives five shorts); hut he does not substitute fniftouXcuaw 
biayiyi'CTru for ctt. fciarcAeffig. 326). 

11. Plato’s rhythmical preferences show considerable 
evolution. Throughout his work he favours the clausulae 

— yj ^ y .' t ^ v - / , - ^ v - vj w, and somewhat 

avoids — ^ ±1. In the earlier hooks-of the Republic 

he seeks — ^ w, - ^ ^ w w; is indifferent to 

!_?; avoids ^ ^ ^ v and — ^ ^ ^ In the Laws 

he seeks and -'■jvjw — 5,^ avoiding — \j — ^ and 

increasing his avoidance of — ^ ^ ^ ( Resp . 7‘0 per 

cent; Leg. 1-3 per cent, probably the lowest figure in 
Greek). In the sentence his later work shows increasing 
preference for senes of short syllables, and he then 
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writes KuOairtp, pcppintp, riva rpdirov for dicnrcp, ct oo- 
iTtp, TpoiTov Tivd. Iiis average percentages ol exceptions 
to ‘Mass's Law’ are: CVz., 18; Eulhphr . and Chrm., 24; 
Resp. books 2-9, 25 ; Resp. book 1, 29; Symp., 30; Soph., 
36; Ti., 46; Leg. book 12, 56 (Vogel’s statistics). Ills later 
preference for the clausula ^ ^ ^ *_> is in accord with this ; 

but he docs not abandon ^ v, and bis avoidance 

of v is never very marked. The dactylo-trochaic 

rhythms of Phdr. are exceptional in his practice. Lucian’s 
clausulae suggest imitation of Plato. 

12. 1 he rhythmical practice of other writers is 
summarized below. Clausulae alone are considered, and 
only well-marked preference or avoidance recorded. 

^ ^ ^ ^ Sought by Philo, Plutarch, Chariton, Xeno- 
phon Kphcsius, Josephus; avoided by Lysias, Aeschines. 

_ ^ v," — ^ xj Sought by Lys., Alcidarnas, llypendes, Ph., 
Chant., Xen. Lph., Joseph. - ^ Sought by Lys., 
Anlisthcnes (59 5 per cent), Alcid., Isaeus, Xenophon, 
IIvp., Ant inch us Hex, Ph., Plut., Chant. - xj - - ^ v 
Sought by Lys., Alcid., Isae., Aeschin., Antioch. R., Ph., 

Chant., Xen. Lph. - ^ Sought by Alcid., Antioch. 

K., Ph., Chant., Joseph. — ^ v Sought hv Alcid., 

Antioch. R-, Ph., Plut.; avoided by Lys., Aeschin. 

^ s' Sought by Lys., Aeschin., Isae., Antioch. R., 

Ph., Chant., Xen. Kph , m olded by Alcid., Plut. — — 
Avoided h\ Antistli., Ph., Plut., C’lnint., Xen. Lph., 
Joseph. - - *■' - Sought by Xen.; avoided by Lys., 
Antistli., Aeschin., llyp., Ph., Plut., Chant., Xen. Lph., 
Joseph. 

13. Obscnatinris. Antistli., Plato, llyp., perhaps 

others, prefer a long final in certain clausulae. Though 
classical writers on the whole seek rhythms distinct trum 
verse, a good deal of verse-rhythm remains in Isocrates 
and Demosthenes, lew writers alrogcther escape iambic 
sequences (R. A. Pope counts fourteen perfect trimeters 
m Aeschines). King Antioeluis, Philo, Plutarch, and the 
novelists belong to a Hellenistic school which replaced 
the variety of classical wi iters with a small canon of 
sought and avoided clausulae. Hegesias, an earlier 
representative of the same school, probably mlluenced 
Cicero and his followers. To this period belongs the 
preference for - *- - or - ^ ^ bcfoie — ^ v, as also the 
general strong avoidance of - - u and - v< l -' v as 
clausulae, (Among classical writers — — v is little 
avoided , x_< lj is sought by Isocrates and Xenophon, 

and allowed by Demosthenes.) 

14. ( rreek at rt ritual prose. The ongin of the Greek 
accentual clausula (cur sits) is still uncertain. There arc- 
traces of it m the orator Menandt 1 (cj.v. 4) ; it appears fully 
in Himerms, Procopius, S. llasil, and Byzantine writers 
generally. The forms most commonly sought have 2 or 
4 unaccented syllables between the last two accents: 

^ ^ ~ f*” ~ ~ ^ '} ^ ~ 

. Forms with no syllable between (y pi] err 6 ^ uebpcoiros) 
are sought by Procop.; those with 1, by Men. Rh., Him., 
Procop. ; those with 3 or 5 are universally avoided. Lor 
details, see Skimma, De Cirnot. 

15. Latin quantitative prose . Some fragments of C. 
Gracchus (cf. Cic. De Or 3. 214, Gcll. 11. 13) show the 
earliest traces of quantitative rhythms. Pre-Ciceronian 
orators (Metcllus, Crassus, Titimus, Carho) seek the 

clausulae — ^ ^ ^ \ - vj — w — v, 

Auetnr ad Jferentuum seeks most Ciceronian forms 
except - w — c/ v. 

16. Cicero throughout the sentence avoids series of 

choriambs and dactyls. He has a well-marked system of 
sought and avoided clausulae. The following are sought 
as sentence-endings: — ^ ^ and its 'resolutions’ 

u KJ — — x,^ — w > J v_j — v, — — x-y \s V, W x»y \y — V, 

u u u — W V, " w - - W v, ^ u ^ V, — v, 

— ^ — u, often preceded by , — ^ or ~ ^ Com- 
monly avoided, but used for special effects, is xj; 


strongly avoided are - ^ ^ - v, x_y »_• v_y v_> t - - u u v 

- w ^ - ^. t - ^ x_, The p rL .} oire( j clausulae re- 

appear at the end of cola and commata, but with more- 

exceptions ; x. , s commoner theic, and - x ^ v less 

strictly avoided. The variations in Cicero’s practu e belong 
to subject-matter rather tlmq chronology (sec Laurand); 
but there is a gradual diminution of the 'Asiatic ’ clausula 
“ sy — v. Cicero shows in the clausula some desire for 
coincidence of accent and ictus. Lor - ^ - - <_ them is 
a coincidence of 60 5 per cent in Cicero as against S4 
in unihythmical prose and 51 111 Livy, for ' v.> - 

63 5 at* against 49 5 and 40 ; for J - x< x 35 as against 

31-5 and 29. Broudhcad nnd Zielinski exaggerate the 
inHuence of accent. 

17. We may here group together as a Ciceronian 
school: Caesar, Nepo.s, Seneca, Suetonius, Quintilian, 
the Younger Pliny, Apulcius, Tcrtulhan. Their clausulae 
are in general Ciceronian, exce pt th.it - — — ^ j js 

avoided by most of them, and that v is tolerated by 

C aesar and IMcpos. - vv ^ ^ is avoided Sen. and 

Tert., nnd — sy v by Sen. 

18. Opposed to Ciccio’s pi active are Ihutus (‘Attic 

school’), Sallust, Livy. They seek - ^ — x > », t avoid 

- x^ — x__^ — w — - — w x^ ^ 1 <; and they tolerate or 

seek - xj u - u, x-» w -- . 1 v.« — — . y and — ^ (Livy 

3(15 per cent). Tacitus in his early woik is fairly 
Ciceronian, but always avoids \j \j - l . In his mature 
work he is jiidifTei cut to most clausulae, only favouring 
somew hat - ^ - - u and — ^ ^ 

19. The ‘Greek’ clausulae ^ ^ ^ have 

little cur»ency in Latin; hut ^ *■• seems to be sought 
by Sallust (Cat.), Thulus, Pomponius Mela, Apulcius 
(Met.), — v-y w - w v by Sallust (Jug.), Brutus, Mela, 
Apulcius (Apol. Flor., Met.). 

20. Latin accentual prose. There is a Transitional 

period when clausulae remain quantitative, but rue 
gradually restricted to forms where (a) accent and ictus 
coincide, (/j) there arc 2 or 4 unaccented syllables between 
the last two accents. Thus esse clebet is , esse confiteor 
aie retained, but (nuni)yuani rehquisset, dp ere debt l is are 
avoided. Alone among ‘3-forms’, esse vuiedtur keeps a 
certain picstige, but diminishes. The form pi ad 10 pett- 
batur passes as a combination of quantitative — — w 

and accentual These tendencies may he 

observed in the choice of clausulae recommended by 
Saccidos (3rd c. ; see Niculau’s commentary) and in the 
detailed studies of Cyprian * Jerome, Arnobius, Laustus 
by P. C. Knook, II. ITagendalil, A. G. Llg. Lor coinci- 
dence of ictus and accent compare these percentages 
with Cicero’s: — ^ Augustine 78, Arnobius 95, 

Leo 93. — *■* — ' Augustine 73 5, Arnobius 95 3, 

Leo 99-5. Much material of this period has yet to be 
investigated, and unless the works examined are of some 
length the evidence is apt to be inconclusive; thus it is 
perhaps impossible to decide whether the rhythms of 
Niceta’s Te Deitm are purely quantitative or nut. 

21. In the Middle Ages quantity is neglected, and 
favoured rhythms arc practically reduced to the three 

accentual cursus-forms : — -c ~ (planus), 

(tardus), ~ ~ ~ ~ (velox) —which ure used, c.g., 

by Gregory of Tours, Bernard of Clairvaux, llcloise, 
Dante. 

22 . Applications . Study of prose-rhythm has been 
useful in some questions of chronology (Pinto) and 
authenticity (for Plutarch’s Evyuplafi r, against Con- 
solatto ad Apollomum). In textual criticism rhythmi- 
cal criteria may help to distinguish between MS. 
variants and to reject mistaken emendations. Original 
emendation should he very cautious, taking into account 
not only a writer’s preferences hut also his margin of 
exceptions. In Somnium Scipionis 12, it 19 simple to 
change ‘ingcniique tui consiliique’ to ‘ingenique tui 
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consihque’ ; it would be rash to change tt/jos to wpo? 
pc everywhere in Demosthenes, setting 'Blass’s Law’ 
above normal usage. 

H. Bornecqiie, Les dausules mftriques latines (1907, fullest collec- 
tion of Eat. theory)- 11 D llroadhcad, Lattti Prose Rhythm (1922, 

(. icero only). A. (J. Clark, Fnntes prosae numerosae (1909, select 
theory und lexlh, Gk.-L.Hl.). Norden, Ant. Kunstpr. , A. \V. de Gioot, 
lift anti he Prosurhythmus (1921, Gk-Lat); I. a Frost nnlrique des 
ariaens(ivib, Gk.-l.-ut ) L. Luurund, Eludes sur le style des dtsrours 
de Ctcfron n 4 (1938); Four mieux comprtndre Tantiqutte rlasstque 
(ig.lh, Lat. cursus). M. G. Nicolau, L'Ongtne du 'cursus' rythmique en 
latin (1910, also discunucH methods). F. Novotny, Eurhy thmie i (1018, 
IuIIchl collection ol Gk. theory; Czech commentary) ; E 'tat uctuel des 
etudes sur le rvthme de la prose latme (1929) W. II ShcwrinR, CQ 
iQ.lo, 164, 1011. 12 (Gk.-Lftt ; criticized by Tlroadhead, CO 1912. 
35. defended by S. 1933, 46) S. Skimina, Etui actuel des etudes sur 
le rvthme de la prose grecque 1 (1937, quantitative prose), 11 (1930, 
accentual). T Zielinski, Der constructive Rhythmus in Cicero* Rrden 
(1914) Full bibliographies by l.aurand: tor Gk., Mus Relge xxv 
m n. and EEC iv. 237 1.; tor Lat., Rev . Et. Lot 1928, 71 tf., and 
1914. 4' 9 ff. W. H. S., K J D. 

PROSPER TIRO ( c . A.D. 390-r. 455), of Aquitaine, 
became a monk and may have taken deacon’s orders. At 
Marseille he supported Augustine’s doctrine of Grace 
against more moderate interpretations put forward in 
John Cassiun's Collatwne* ( 42b). in 431 he journeyed to 
Home to seek Pope Cclestine’s support for Augustinian- 
ism, and on the accession of Leo I (440) he returned to 
Rome where he acted as the Pope’s secretary. According 
to Gcnnadius he drafted Leo’s letters against F.utyches. 

He was important, first as a protagonist of Augustine 
in the ‘Semi-Pelagian’ controversy (427-32), and secondly 
as the compiler of the Chronicle. Though he did not know 
Augustine he wrote (427/8) telling him that Pelagiamsm 
was rife in Marseille, and after Augustine’s death (430) 
Prosper wrote three books in his defence. lie attacked 
the unti-predrstinanan views of John Cassian (q.v.) in 
a sarcastic work, Contra Collalarem , a reference to 
Cassian’s Collatioties. After the latter’s death in 435 his 
Expositin super Psalm os contained more friendly estimates 
of lus views, but also expressed Prosper’s distaste for 
the current misbeliefs of Nestorius, the Donatists, 
and Pelagians. While at Rome he popularized 
Augustine’s memory in two works of extracts from 
Augustine’s writings, Liber Sententiarum ex operibm 
Sanrti Augushni de lib at arum and Epigrammata ex sen- 
tcntiis Sancti Au^ustim, the latter in verse. 

At Rome he compiled his Chronicle; down to 378 it 
was based on Jerome’s translation of Eusebius’ Chronicle, 
and thereafter to 417 borrowed from Sulpicius Severus 
and Orosius. He continued it first to 443 and finally to 
455. From 417 to 455, Prosper’s jejune entries are valu- 
able for contemporary events, c.g. the intrigues which 
led to the invasion of Africa by Gaiseric (420) and also for 
the early years of Leo’s pontificate. The tendency of the 
work is heavily anti-heretical. This coupled with vindica- 
tion of St. Augustine rather than historical accuracy was 
his main interest. 

His lasting memorial lay in the canons of the Council 
of Orange (520), which were hased partly on the Eptgram- 
mata. Ills style, often modelled on Cicero, was good and 
the author’s liveliness of spirit survives the rather rigid 
framework of his subjects. 

Critical text ol Chiomclc ed Th. Mommam, MGTT ix. 341-40Q. 
Other works, Migne, PL li (Vienna Corpus cd. in preparation). 
See articles in DCF 1 and DTC. Also, E. M. Hickman, The Mind of 
Latin Christendom (1937), 418 If. W. II C. F. 

PROSTITUTION, SACRED, existed in two main 
forms. (1) The defloration of virgins before marriage 
was originally a threshold rite, whereby the dangerous 
task of having intercourse with a virgin was delegated to 
a foreigner, since intercourse was in many, if not all, cases 
limited to strangers. The custom was observed at Babylon 
(Hdt. 1. 1 99) and atHehopohs-Baalbck(Sozom. Hist. Eccl. 


5, 10; Soc. Ilist. Eccl. 1, 1 8, 48); in Cyprus (Hdt. loc. cit. ; 
Just. Epit. 18. 5), in Lydia (Hdt. 1. 93; Ael. VH 4. 1), 
and at Sicca Vcncria in Numidia (Val. Max. 2. 6. 15) 
girls are said thus to have earned dowries. In Acilisene 
well-born maidens were dedicated to Anaitis as prosti- 
tutes for considerable periods (Strabo 532-3), thus con- 
stitutinga hall-way stepto(2) regular temple prostitution, 
generally of slaves, such as existed in Babylonia, in the 
cult of Ma at Comana Pontica (Strabo 559), of Aphrodite 
at Corinth (Strabo 378; Ath. 573), and perhaps at Eryx 
(Strabo 272 ; Diod. 4. 83), and in Egypt ( PTeb . 6). 

Nilsson would derive ull sacred prostitution from the 
first type, which, he further claims, was originally non- 
religious, hut readily became attached to fertility cults. 
It might then develop into type 2, or as at Byblus in the 
cult of Adonis (Lucian, Syr. D. 6), where, though the 
original purpose had been lost, the ‘market’ was still 
open only to strangers. The (unfulfilled) vow of the 
citizens of Locri Epizepliyni to prostitute their virgins 
(Just. Epit. 2 1 . 3), unique in Greek annuls, was a desperate 
measure to secure divine aid in war. The hereditary 
imAAmcai at Tialles were concubines, and perhaps 
prophetesses, of the god, not temple prostitutes. The 
evidence for ’Thebes in Egypt (Hdt. 1. 182; Strabo 81(1) 
is contradictory. 

Cumont, Rel Or 4 258 f ; I.. H Farnrll, Greece and Tiahylnn 
(l9H). 2l»8 ft , Nihson, Festt , 365 ff. 'Tralles- K. Tulle, llarv 
Theut Rev. 1940, L. Unbelt, Etudes anatohrnnts (1937). 40(1 I , vim 
Hissing, “Aphrodision’, Rh Mus. 1944, 375 If AW* anaiiiia, iiiliio- 
DUl’LOl, MYL1I I A. I K. W. 

PROTAGORAS of Ahdera, one of the earliest and 
most successful of the Sophists (q.v.). His date is un- 
certain but his birth cannot be placed much later than 485 
Ii. C., and was prohably earlier, while he was about seventy 
years old at the tune of his death. During forty of these 
he practised the profession of Sophist w ith great sueeess, 
probably mainly at Athens, lie claimed to teach ‘virtue’ 
(aperfi), which can perhaps he better expressed as 
efficiency in the conduct of life, lie wis evidently a man 
ot high character and generally respected. When Thurn 
was founded by the Athenians in 444, he was appointed 
to draw up a code of laws for the nuw colony. The well- 
known story of his trial and condemnation at Athens is 
inconsistent with the statements of Plato and may proh- 
ably be dismissed as an invention or error of later writers. 

II is chief significance in the history ot thought rests on 
the doerrine expressed in his well-known dietum 'Mart 
is the measure of nil things’. There can he little doubt 
that this w r as generally understood in antiquity as being 
a doctrine of the relativity of all knowledge or opinion 
to each particular person, and that it involved a complete 
scepticism about the claims of any science to universal 
validity. He also adopted an agnostic attitude towards 
belief in the gods. He does not, however, seem to have 
extended this scepticism to the claims of morality. Here 
he apparently adopted conventional moral ideas without 
much question, and advocated respect bv each man lor 
the moral code of his particular community. 

Tcstimnma nnd fragments in 11 . Diels, I 'orsokr. 1 ' 11. 253-71; 
M. UnttMsteiner, J Sofisti 1 (1949); A Cupizzi, J’mtagura (1955) 
Zeller 1 2 ft . 129ft IT ; J- Unmet, (Week Philosophy, Thales to Plato 
(1914), cli. 7 ; G. Vlastos, prel. to Plato's Protagoras, tr. Jowett (195ft). 

G. C T . 

PROTESILAUS, in mythology, commander of the 
contingent before Troy from Phylace and other places 
in Thessaly. He was killed in landing by one of the 
defenders ( Iliad 2. 695 ff.). Homer also states that ‘his 
wife was left mourning and his house half-finished’. 
From this it is a natural conclusion that he was newly 
married, whence a touching legend developed, preserved 
almost solely in Latin authors (Catull. 68. 73 fT. ; Ov. 
Her. 13; Hyg. Fab. 103 f.). Protesilaus had offended the 
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gods by not sacrificing before be began his bouse (Catul- 
lus); or he knew that the first man ashore was fated to 
be killed and patriotically took it upon himself to fall 
(Ilyginus). His wife Laodamcia grieved so for his loss 
that the gods granted her prayer to see him again for 
three hours. At the end of that time she killed herself 
(Eustathius on the Iliad , 325, 23 ff. f who makes Prote- 
silaus the prime mover throughout, because owing to 
Aphrodite’s anger he desired his wife even after his death) ; 
or she spent so much time with an image of him that her 
father Acastus burned it and she flung herself on the fire 
(llyg. 1 14, cf. Ov. 151 fl.). The author and date of this 
legend are unknown. 

For his cult see Farncll, Hern-Cult*, 412, n 102. IT. J R. 

PROTEUS (FlfHOTcvs), a minor sea-god, herdsman of 
the flocks of the sea, seals, etc. In Homer ( Od. 4. 385 ff.) 
he is an Egyptian daimon, servant of Poseidon, who has 
the power to take all manner of shapes, but if held till he 
resumes the true one, will answer questions. Virgil ( G . 
4. 387 ft.) imitates this. But in Herodotus 2 112 ft., and 
Euripides, Helena 4, he is a virtuous lung of Egypt, who 
takes Helen (q.v.) and her wealth from Paris and keeps 
them safe till at length Menelaus arrives and claims them. 
The relation of this to Stesichorus’ palinode is nol clear. 

II. J. K. 

PROTOGENES (late 4th c. n.c.), painter and sculptor, 
of Caunus; connected by anecdotes with Apelles, Aris- 
totle, Demetrius Pohorcctes. His pictures included 
‘lalysus’, ‘Besting Satyr’, ‘Alexander and Pan’, 'ParaJus 
and Hammomas’ (allegories of the Athenian State 
galleys), portraits of Aristotle's mother, Antigonus, and 
Phdicus, perhaps copied in the Pompeian tragic poet, 
Pickurd-Camhndgc, Dramatic Festivals of Athens (1953), 
fig. 44. He wrote two books on painting. IIis works 
showed excessive elaboration, but according to Apelles 
lacked charm (xtqns). 

Ovcrhcik, 1907-36. Rumpf, Malm 1 u. Zeuhn 147. T. II. I.. W. 

PROTREPTICUS (npoTpeirTtKOi hoy os), an exhorta- 
tion (to philosophy), first developed as a genre by the 
Sophists (q.v.), who thus persuaded students to take 
their courses in philosophy and various rtyvat, especially 
those required for politics. No early examples are extant, 
hut Plato’s Euthydevnus includes a protreptic discourse 
(278 c-282 d), and something similar is found in Isocrates’ 
Against the Sophists , Helen , Husiris , and To Nicocles. 
The most famous example in antiquity was Aristotle’s 
]*rotrepticus (now lost), which was partly imitated 
by Cicero in his Hortensius (lost), and was excerpted, 
to an extent that remains controversial, by lamhlichus 
in his Protreptirus (extant). A later extant example is 
Galen’s protreptic to medicine (Kuhn, Med. Graec. 
Opera vol. i). 

1* Hurtluh, I>< exhort alwnum a Grams Rrrmanxsque scriptarum 
hist nr to (Leipzig, lS8y); K. (J.iiscr, Frotrrptih unit ParAnese het Platon 
(Thhinger llcitrflge zur Altertumswissensihaft, 40, 1 . Dt\nn>?, 

Aristotle's Prutrepticus (Studio Graeco el Latino Gothobur genua xn, 
1961 J. D J- F. 

PROVINCIA, originally the sphere of action of a magis- 
trate with imperium (q.v.), later also of quaestors and 
pro-magistrates. Provinciae were normally allotted or 
assigned by the Senate at the beginning of the year. A 
law of C. Gracchus (q.v. 4), to prevent consular pro- 
vintiae from becoming the playthings of politics (see 
l laccus 3), required the Senate to determine before the 
consular elections — in u vote exempt from tribunician 
intercessio (q.v.) — which provinciae the consuls were to 
have. Holders of imperium were from an early date not 
allowed to leave their provinciae as defined. 

Down to the First Punic War all provinciae were in 
Italy. Usually the consuls had to campaign, the praetor 


(after his creation) had the provincia urbana (chiefly the 
administration of justice); when a second praetor was 
created, he normally assumed jurisdiction among aliens. 
But the consuls and both (111 due course all) the praetors 
could be freely used for different provtncuie, if the Senate 
saw fit. When Sicily (except for Syracuse) was conquered, 
it was at first not organized : some favoured cities remained 
‘free’ (see socn), the rest paid to Borne the tribute that 
had gone to Carthage. No more was done for Sardinia 
(238 Ji.c.). Only in 227 were two more praetors created, 
so that the four could normally cast lots for the two new 
provinciae overseas along with the two in the city, which 
remained superior in standing. During the Hannibal ic 
War Syracuse and parts of Spain were occupied. Sicily 
was now reorganized under a praetor with two quaestors ; 
Spain, after some time as two provinciae of privati with 
special imperium, had two praetors created (108/7). No 
more praetorships were instituted for later ‘provinces’: 
Africa and Macedonia- Achaea (146), Asia (133, organized 
later), Gaul (r. 100). Prorogatio became a regular and 
necessary feature of administration (see pro consulf.), 
which avoided multiplying curule magistracies. (The 
number of quaestors probably went on increasing.) It 
was a necessary consequence of this that the Senate was 
unwilling to commit itself to dnect administration: not 
even Numidia was annexed after the defeat of Jugurtha; 
and Macedonia, Asia, and Transalpine Gaul only after 
hesitation had shown the military dangers in leaving them 
free. 

The word provincia , though still freely used in its 
traditional sense, now came to mean particularly an 
administered overseas territory; and a popular etymology 
(from pro and vinrere) supported this use. After 123 
praetors were increasingly needed for quaestwnes (q.v.) in 
Borne, and the consuls’ presence was desirable for poli- 
tical reasons; hence 'provinces’ now normally went to 
pro-magistrates. Sulla, who added two praetorships and 
probably two quaeslioties, apparently intended to formalize 
this system, with regular annual succession. In the last 
generation of the Republic, the rise of the equiles (q.v.), 
the Populares, and the new army led to a rapid increase in 
provinces: in particular, Pompey in the East and Caesar 
m the West added huge territories. (See CILICIA, CYKENE, 
RITHYN 1 A, CRETE, PONTIJS, SYRIA, CYPRUS, CAUL.) This, 
combined with many men’s unwillingness to serve 
abroad (see cicero, 1), led to the need for long pro- 
rogate, especially in periods of civil or major foreign 
wars ; and large provinciae , with huge armies, were more 
and more frequently granted (see lucullus 2, antonius 2, 
POMPEY, CAESAR i, CRASSUS 4), either by the People 
or by the Senate. It also led to increased exploitation 
of provincials which became a necessary incentive for 
attracting men into governing provinces. To stop the 
dangers arising out of this, Pompey (as consul 52), with 
the Senate’s support, fixed an interval of at least five 
years between magistracy and provincial tenure and 
probably made acceptance of the latter compulsory (as it 
had been in the second century) and limited it in duration. 
This scheme, before the end of the transitional period 
necessary for it to become fully operative, was upset by 
the Civil War, but later restored (for public provinces — 
see below) by Augustus. 

A province, under the Repuhlic, was never a large area 
under uniform administration. Normally organized after 
a war (and, if not, possibly assimilated to the majority), it 
owed its status, at least after 1 50 and probably even before, 
to a victorious general and a commission of ten senators. 
The so-called lex proznnetae was, in law, the general s 
decree ex SC, on the commission’s advice (see Cic. 2 
Verr. 2. 32 and 40). It remained binding unless the Senate 
superseded or amended it, as it might do (r«* scakvola 4)- 
Pompcy’s arbitrary settlement of the East, which he 
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expected to he ratified without scrutiny, was a character- 
istic piece of arrogance and the cause of genuine anxiety 
about his intentions. The lex would settle local bound- 
aries and constitutions; and it might deal, in greater or 
less detail, with taxation and other obligations and the 
administration ol justice. It had to take account of 
numerous free or treaty cities {see socil) with their own 
historical relationships with Rome. Inevitably their rights 
were gradually levelled down: in the late Republic, the 
free city of Utica was a governor’s capital. The Leges 
Ilupihae (q.v ), which probably extended the lex Hieromca 
to all of Sicily not officially 'free 1 , severely limited the 
freedom’ of many Sicilian cities; and governors some- 
times ignored custom or treaty with impunity, setting up 
precedents in deterioration. 

Within the framework of the lex, the governor issued 
his own edict (q.v.), normally based on his predecessors* 
tradition and sometimes on that of the urban magistrates, 
hut never strictly binding on a successor or (at least 
before the law ol Cornelius (i)) even on the governor him- 
self. Within the limits of the lex, he had absolute authority 
over provincials, which he could delegate to his quaestor 
or legates (usually one to three in number) or to other 
Romans or m part to the cities themselves (as Scaevola 
(q.v. 4) did in Asia and Cicero 111 Cilicia); for judicial 
purposes, he usually drew heavily on his friends (the 
cohort , q.v.), his staff of civil servants (especially srribac, 
q.v.), and provincial Romans (see convl-ntus), who en- 
joyed a privileged status in law and even more in fact. 
Supervision from Rome was lax. The money voted had 
to he accounted for by the quaestor; hut this was a mere 
formality, and it was unusual (by Cicero’s day) to declare 
a surplus ; the governor and the collars expected to share 
it. Arbitrary power gave unlimited opportunities for 
extortion; and repetundae (q.v.) laws, permitting redress 
only after the governor’s return to Rome, could normally 
he evaded by anyone rich and well -connected. Prosecu- 
tions were a major expense to the province and even a 
conviction (rarely achieved) would not always benefit the 
provincials {see VERREs). 

Indirect taxes were always farmed by puhlicarti (q.v.). 
Direct taxes were collected by various methods {see 
nrruMA, tuirutum), normally involving some tax- 
farmers (Roman or local). Constant warfare (especially in 
Spain and in the East) led to devastation and an increas- 
ing load of debt, which governors would collect on be- 
half of their senatorial friends, or assist businessmen in 
collecting, by methods olten approaching sheer terror. 
Spain and Asia duly showed themselves ready to join 
anyone fighting the Roman government of the moment. 

Caesar began the reorganization of the system and 
Augustus completed it. In 27 b.c. Augustus was given 
a large provincia (originally perhaps Gaul, Spain, and 
Syria), which he governed — after 23 as proconsul (q.v.) — 
through legati pro praetore (with the finances adminis- 
tered by procurators) and which contained nearly all 
the legionary forces. The area changed in extent, and the 
command was renewed from time to time; and by the 
end of the reign the ‘imperial provinces' were an accepted 
institution. The remaining (‘public’, in fact senatorial) 
provinces were governed by proconsuls, with legates and 
quaestors, as belore; but Augustus had imperium maius, 
which we can see him exercising as early as the Cyrene 
edicts (q.v.). Egypt, made ‘subject to the Roman People' 
{Res Gestae 27) by Augustus, was forbidden to senators 
and governed bv an equestrian praefectus with legionary 
forces; and to the natives the Emperor was Pharaoh. 
Various minor provinces (e.g. Judaea and Noricum) were 
administered by prefects (later procurators) without 
legions. Direct taxes were now directly collected: tax 
farming was limited to indirect taxation and in due course 
abolished even there. 


This system lasted, in essence, until the third century 
A.n. In the first century, the last ‘senatorial’ legion (in 
Africa) was taken over; recognized frontiers were in- 
creasingly reached (Domitian began the construction of 
a limes, q.v.); Britain was annexed by Claudius (and later 
extended), Dacia and Arabia by Trajan (other conquests 
were of short duration), and various client kings (q.v.) 
were succeeded by provincial governors. With the multi- 
plication of consuls, an adequate supply of senior men 
became available for administration and a hierarchy of 
provinces developed, both in the Emperor’s seivice and 
in the Senate’s. Asia and Africa (both senatorial) were the 
highest posts in prestige, hut the senior imperial com- 
mands gave the greatest power and could serve as spring- 
boards to the throne. The subdivision of laige provinces 
into more manageable units, begun by Augustus in Gaul, 
Germany, and lllyricum, was gradually carried further, 
ns was the detailed supervision of local government by 
the Emperor (see corrector ami curator rei puhijcae). 
Both these trends culminated in the thorough reorgan- 
ization of Diocletian (q.v.). 

In the provinces themselves, the organization of an 
imperial cult {see ruler-colt, roman) under Augustus 
and the Juho-Claudians led to the creation of a concilium 
(q.v.) normally one for ench province, under a native high 
priest ( flamen or saccrdos). These councils, down to the 
third century, provided a channel through which pro- 
vincial upper-class opinion could reach Rome. The high 
priest and even ordinary members often gained citizen- 
ship, and their descendants might become Roman equites 
or senators. Within a century after Augustus, the eques- 
trian service and the Senate were freely open to pro- 
vincials from almost any province though some provinces 
took longer than others to make their full contribution. 
While romaruzation thus s|iread among the upper class, 
it was advanced among the lower classes by the army: the 
legions were soon mainly composed of men of provincial 
origin, and men in the auxiha (q.v.) became citizens on 
honourable discharge and before It' .g even earlier. 
Gradually the citizenship and tus l.atii (q.v.) spread 
among provincial communities. Thus the provinces were 
unified into a Roman State. 

Mommsen, llbm StuatsT.', ser index, s v , The Province* of the 
Human f'.'m fin c (u)Qi)) , (* I I Stevenson, Roman Proi’innnl .It/minu- 
tmtion ( 1 0]u) ; J. R. I lawthtirn. The Republican Pmpire (i i;f» |, wirh 
lisetul selection of sources on the Republic:) , l 1 '. > Ahholl mid A. C. 
Johnson, Municipal hhinni'stiutwn tn i lit Roman Umpire \%ilh 

inritc selection of souices, chiellv dnrummlaiv) Su also aciimia, 
AFRICA, ACCS, AUATIIA, AKMFNTA, AM A, ASSYRIA, HIIHYMV, MUITANNIA, 
CAPPADOCIA, Cl I ICI A, CORSICA, dll'll', TYPHUS, c YllliNI , DACIA, DAL- 
MATIA, FCIYP 1 , FPIH1JS, GALATIA, C.AUi , (.ITIMANY, II L\ IIILUM, JI \Y S A 3 , 

1 YCIA, MACEDONIA, MAURITANIA, Ml SOl’Ol AM I A , MOISIA, NORICUM, 
NUMID1A, PAMPIIYLIA, PANNON1 A, PON ICS, RAI T1A, SARDINIA, SICILY, 
SPAIN, SYKIA, 1 1 III ACE. L U. 

PROVOCATIO was an appeal made to the populus 
Romanus by a victim of magisterial coercitw (q.v.). It was 
not until 300 11. c. that a legal right so to appeal against a 
capital sentence imposed by any magistrate within the 
boundaries of the city was conferred upon every Roman 
citizen by a lex Valeria. (An earlier ‘ lex Valeria' assigned 
by the tradition to the first year of the Republic is now 
generally dismissed as a fiction, as arc the many references 
to a fifth- and fourth-century ins ^rouoratioriijfrnm which 
certain magistrates — e.g. dictators and decemviri — 
claimed exemption.) Nevertheless, a formal procedure of 
provocatio which carried no guarantee of admission may 
well have dated from at least 450 u.c. At that date a law 
of the XII Tables required that capital cases should be 
heard only by comitia centuriata ; and, although this did 
not rule out summary magisterial jurisdiction, as Momm- 
sen believed, it is unlikely that the plebeians could have 
been persuaded to comply by abandoning criminal juris- 
diction in their own unofficial nssemhly, had the patri- 
cians not made some concession by providing for the 
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possible use of the tudicium populi (q.v.) in cases of appeal 
from coercilio. Before the lex Valeria admission of pro- 
vocatio was probably guaranteed solely by the ever- 
present threat of tribunes to extend auxiliurn in the event 
of refusal. During the second century the right of appeal 
was further regulated by a senes of three leges Porcine 
(q.v.), one of which extended provocatio to citizens in the 
military sphere (i.e, outside Rome). In the imperial age 
provocatio was superseded by appellatio (q.v.). 

For Mommsen proi'ocatio was the cornerstone of the 
Roman criminal procedure, all cases tried by indicia 
popnh being theoretically hearings on appeal from a 
magisterial sentence. In recent yenrs this view has been 
challenged, and attempts have been made to show that the 
range of magisterial coercilio and consequently of pro- 
vocatio was very limited, and that criminal trials were 
largely conducted by courts of the first instance. Momm- 
sen’s position, however, which rests to some extent upon 
Cicero, has not been totally discredited, and the issue is 
still open. 

Mommsen, Hum. Slrafr. 167 f., 473 (}.; C. Brci.hr, Sas' 7 ntsehr . 
iyiy, itu) tT. , A Hcufl, ibid 11)44, 104(1 , 1 C S Siavcli-v, Hist 1955, 
41 ^ IT ; W Kunkel, Untersuch. zur Knttvit Idling dm turn. Knminal- 
verjahrens (iy02). fcC. S. S. 

PROXENOS. Since Greek States did not send per- 
manent diplomatic representatives abroad, local citizens 
seived as proxenoi to look alter the interests of other 
States 111 their community, lly the beginning of the tilth 
century this system had developed from earlier practices 
of hospitality under which some iclicd on hereditary ties 
with foreign families and others on the more general 
respect for strangers and suppliants. Survivals from this 
were the continued existence of private friends in foreign 
States (irtm^Vi'oi) and the practice of a few States of 
appointing proxenoi to look after visitors. More com- 
monly States selected their own proxenoi in other States 
and, in return for services already rendered and expected 
m the future, bestowed honours and privileges upon them. 
Such appointments were much coveted, and many 
voluntarily assumed the burdens in the hope of gaming 
the title. The position usually was hereditary. A proxenos 
must he a citizen of the State in which he served and 
not of the State he represented. Rater, however, when 
honours were bestowed more freely and had little 
practical significance, proxenia and honorary citizenship 
frequently were combined in the same grant. 

Numerous examples from literature me hsteil m I.SJ, s v.; 
example!, of ileerees. Tod 11, iikIlx l'ull modem an omits ait' line, 
hut see C Phillipsun, The International Late and Custom of .' 1 m tent 
( ireere and Rome ( 191 1), ch. f»; 10 . Szunto, Das griechuche Hurgerniht 
( 1 Kyz), ch. i. J. A. C). L. 

PUUDENTIUS, Aurfuus Clemfns (b. a.d. 348, d. 
after 405), the greatest of the Christian Latin poets, a 
natnc ot Spain (Tnrraconensis), abandoned an adminis- 
trative career, in whic h he attained high distinction, 
and dedicated himself to Christian poetiy. His works are 
(«i) lvrical: Calhenicnnon, 'Hymns for the day’, and Peri- 
stepharum , 'Crowns of martyrdom' ; ( b ) didactic : Apotheo- 
sis, 'The divinity of Christ’, Hamartigema , 'The origin 
of sin’, Psychnmachia , ‘Battle of the soul' (an allegory), 
Contra Symthachum, a polemic against paganism based 
on the events of 384 (see symmachijs 2), and the Ditto- 
rhaeon , hexameter tetrastichs on biblical topics. Pru- 
dcntiua displays remarkable metrical versatility and a 
profound knowledge of pagan Latin poetry. Descnhed 
by Bentley as Chnstianorum Maro et Flaccus he achieved 
a union between the classical poetical form und the spirit 
and thought of Christianity. A creative artist, he intro- 
duced into Christian poetry the literary hymn, allegorical 
epic, and ‘Christian ballad’ (Peristeph.). The extensive 


influence of his work is visible in medieval art as well as 
poetry. 

TVxr. J. Bergman, CSEL lxi; M. P. Cunningham, Carp Christ. 

( Scries Latina cxxvi (igbb)). 

Ttxr and Tiianslation. M. Lavarennc (HudiJ, iQ4j-£i), II. J. 
Thomson (Loeb, 1919-53), CJuillcn-UculnguLV (Madrid, 

Concordance. Delerrari -Campbell (iyu) Language. M Liivh- 
renne, Etude sur la longue de pot'le Prudence (iy_i.i). A I l.-W. 

PRUSIAS, kings of Bithynia. 

(1) Prusias I Cnoi.us(r. 230-c. 182 u.c.), son of Ziaelas. 
lie was an energetic and ambitious ruler who used a 
marriage alliance with Philip V of Mucedon and the con- 
flicts of the.* other powers to enlarge the teriitory of 
Bithynia to its grearest extent. He warred with Byzan- 
tium (220), defeated Gallic invaders (218), took Phrygia 
Epictetus and part of Mysia from Attains 1 ot Pergamurn 
(r. 208), received the ports of Cius and Myrlcia from 
Philip V (202), renaming them Prusias and Apameia, and 
captured Cirrus and Tieium from Hcracleia. On assur- 
ances from the Scipios, he remained neutral in the war 
with Antiorhus III (190-188), but the demand in the 
settlement at Apameia (188) that he return to Eumrncs 
the former Attain! possessions led to a war (186-184) in 
which he was defeated, while Hannibal, a refugee at his 
court, anticipated surrender to the Romans by suicide. 

(2) Prusias II Cynegijs (r. 182-149 u.c.), son of 
Prusias I, joined Kumcnes of Pergamurn in war against 
Plwrnari-s J of Pontus ( 1 8 1 - 179). IBs servile attitude 
toward the Roman Senate after the fall of his brother-in- 
law, Perseus of Macedon (168), won him contempt. His 
invasion of the Pergamene kingdom (156-154) ended in 
defear, and demand for an indemnity. He sent his son 
Nicornedes to Rome as an envoy to secure release from 
this, hut the latter, on learning that death would he the 
pcnnlt) for failure, revolted, and with encouragement 
from Rome and aid from Peigamum, drove him to sanc- 
tuary and put him to death (149). 

I 01 bibliuRinpliy, see s.v NIC OMLDF-S T. K. R. H. 

PRYTANEIS (777Hrrui'ti«0 means 'presidents’. In Athens, 
alter the phylai (q.v.) and houle (q.v.) were reorganized m 
50S/7 u.c. hv Cleisthcnes (q.v. 1), the bnule each year con- 
sisted of fifty men chosen by lot from each of the ten 
phylai. Each group of fifty served as prytaneis for one- 
tenth of the year. This period was called a prytany 
(TryiiiTui'ei'a), owing to the vagaries of Athenian methods of 
reckoning a year (ree gai i*.ndars) a prytany might be any- 
thing between thirty-four and thirty-nine days in length. 
It was reduc ed to one-twelfth of the year when the num- 
ber of phylai was increased to twelve in 307. To decide 
which phyle s group was to be prytaneis next, lots were 
drawn shortly before the beginning of each prytany 
except the last by nil the groups which had not been 
prytaneis so far that year. 

The prytaneis were on duty every day. They made 
arrangements for meetings of the bottle and ekklesia , 
received envoys and letters addressed to the State, and 
conducted other day-to-day business. Soon after the 
Persian Wars ail office, called the thulos because of its 
circular shape, was built for them next to the bouleutenon 
(council -chamber) at the south-west corner of the agora. 
There they dined every day at the State’s expense. 

Each day one of the prytaneis w r as picked by lot to he 
their foreman (ftnordTi]^). He remained on duty in the 
1 hoi os for twenty-four flours, with one-third of the pry- 
taneis. He had charge of the State seal and of the keys of 
the treasuries and archives. In the fiftli century he nlso 
took the chair at any meeting of the bottle or ehklesui held 
on his day, hut in the fourth century this duty was taken 
over by the/>ro<Y/roi (q.v.). No one could be foreman more 
than once, and consequently a considerable proportion 
(perhaps half) of the citizens held this position at some 
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time in their lives. The whole system of the prytaneis and 
their foreman, based on lot and rotation, was a means of 
giving the ordinary citizen a share in the administration 
of the State, and so was a most important part of Cleis- 
thencs' plan to make Athens democratic. 

Armt Ath. Pol. 43-4. D M. M. 

PSAON OF PLATAEA, Hellenistic historian, con- 
tinuing Divllus from 297/6 B.c., covered partly the same 
period as Phylarchus and may have been contemporary 
with him; his work perhaps extended to Ol. 140 (220- 
217), where Polybius began, and was continued by 
Menodotus. 

FGrII n A. 158; C, 13 i. A ll McD. 

PSELLUS, Michael (earlier Constantine), probably 
of Nicomedia (a.d. 1018-78/9), after studying law at 
Constantinople held a judicial post at Philadelphia. 
Under Constantine IX (1042-55) he became professor 
of philosophy at the newly refounded imperial Univer- 
sity in Constantinople, lie was now one of the most 
influential figures in the Eastern Empire and was ap- 
pointed State Secretary and Vestarch. Apart from a brief 
period of retirement in a monastery (1054-5), he held high 
office continuously at Constantinople until the reign of 
Michael VI 1 (1071-8), under whom he became chief 
minister. The ingratitude of the Emperor caused him to 
spend his last days in obscurity. 

Works. There are many problems of disputed author- 
ship, and many still unpublished works are attributed in 
MSS. to Psellus. (1) Scientific and philosophical treatises 
on mathematics, music, astronomy, physics, metaphysics, 
ethics, theology, alchemy, demonology, medicine, juris- 
prudence, topography, etc.; e.g. the miscellany De 
Omnifaria Doctnna (AihumaiXla 7mi<To8a7nj), his literary 
masterpiece De Operatione Daemimum (FI. tins' 

SaLfLovajv), his discussion of Athenian judicial termino- 
logy, and his short account of the topography of Athens. 

(2) Paraphrases of the Iliad and of Aristotle, Categories , 
an abridgement of Porphyry, De Quinque Voctbus, a 
commentary on Aristotle, De Inter pretatione , a treatise 
on Plato, Phaedrus, and an allegorical study on llomer. 
Also works in letter-form on rhetoric, and poems on 
rhetoric, grammar, and Greek dialects. 

(3) Chronograph} a (X pnvnyptufna), a lively'and colouiful 
history of the century 976 to 1077, is valuable, though 
somewhat partisan. 

(4) Funeral orations, panegyrics, apologiae written in a 
style of persuasive dignity, llis letters, of which about 
500 survive, are interesting for their picture of Byzantine 
civilization and of their author himself. 

(5) Rhetorical exercises and essays on set themes. 

(6) Occasional verse, satirical and epigrammatic. 

Psellus was a man of encyclopedic learning and great 

literary gifts. At a time when scholarship was at a low 
ebb, he had a keen though rather self-conscious love of 
classical and patristic literature and wns passionately 
devoted to Plato and the Neoplatomsts. His own style 
owed much to Plato, Aelius Aristides, and Gregory 
Nazianzen. More than any other man he laid the 
foundation of the Byzantine literary and philosophical 
renascence of the twelfth century. 

In his public life he reflects the faults of the age. 
Amid the atmosphere of palace-intrigue and court- 
flattery, scruples and sincerity found no place, and his 
political career was disfigured by servility and unre- 
strained ambition. 

TFXTS. MiRnc, PG cxxil (1864); K N SaLhab, MtaauavtKf) 
fhQw) iv v (1874-O); Srrtpta minora, I Oratiunes et difsertationes, 11 
Eptstulae, E. Kurtz- F. Drcxl ( 1 y 16-41 ) , ])e Operatione Dacmonum , 
F. Iloissonnde(i8i8) ; De Ommfaria Dortrina, L. G.WcittnnkfiwS); 
Chronographta, E R^nauld (1926-8); J. Ihdez, Catalogue des MSS. 
alchim grecs vi (1928) 


Studies. C. Zervos, Un Philosnphe n£o-platomrim du Xl e sit el e 
( 1 920) ; E. Renuuld, Etude de la langue et du style de M. Ps. (1920) and 
I.exique choisi de Ps (1920); K. Swobodn, La DSmonologte de M. Ps. 
(1927); J- M. Hussey, Church and Learning in the Hyzantwe Empire 
SO?- 11 &'5 (1917); G. Bdhlie, U titer suchungen sum rhet. Sprath- 
gebraueh der Dyzantmer mil besotiderer Berucksichtigung der Sc hr if ten 
del M. Ps. (1956), Gy. MuravcHik, Byzantinoturnca 4 1 (1958), 437 ft. 
(bibhoRiaphy). J. F. L.; ft. H. 

PSEUDEPIGRAPHIC LITERATURE. Antiquity 
has left us a number of writings which evidence, internal 
or external, proves not to be the work of the authors 
whose names are traditionally attached to them. The 
causes of this seem to be chiefly: (a) a tendency to 
ascribe anonymous pieces to a well-known author of like 
genre. Thus, the whole Epic Cycle and other hexameter 
poems were at one time or another ascribed to llomer; 
in Latin several compositions more or less epic in style, 
as the Culex and Cins , have become attached to the name 
of Virgil, others, in elegiacs, to those of Tibullus and 
Ovid. ( h ) Works by the followers of a philosopher tended 
to be credited to their master; for instance, several short 
dialogues by members of the Academy bear the name of 
Plato, and, e.g., the Prohlemata y which are Peripatetic, 
are preserved as by Aristotle, (c) Rhetorical exercises in 
the form of speeches, letters, etc., supposed to be by 
well-known persons, now and then were taken for their 
real works. Thus, no. 1 1 of our collection of Demo- 
sthenes’ speeches is a clever imitation of him, said by 
Didymus, In Demosth., col. 11, 10, to come from the 
Philippica of Anaximenes of Lampsacus. The Epistles of 
Phalans are the most notorious work of this kind, thanks 
to Bentley’s exposure of them. ( d ) The existence of 
deliberate forgeries, made to sell (see 1 oiiUKlUFS, liter- 
ary), is vouched for by Galen (In Ihpp. de not. homtntt 2. 
57, 12 Mewaldt). (e) Various mechanical accidents of 
copying account for a few pseudepigraphies. (/) But the 
most frequent cases are of rather late date and connected 
with the craze for producing evidence of the doctrines 
one favoured being ol great age. For instance, the 
numerous Neopythagorean treatises, w hereof specimens 
are preserved chiefly in Stohaeus, are regularly attached 
to the names of prominent early Pythagoreans, including 
Pythagoras himself (q.v. 1), despite the fairly constant 
tradition that he wrote nothing. The Sibylline oracles 
(.w shjylla) are an outstanding instance of this ; Phocyli- 
des (q.v.) is the alleged author of a long set of moralizing 
verses pretty certainly the work of an unknown Jew and of 
late date. Christian literature has some glaring examples 
of this practice, notably the Clementine Recognitions 
and Homilies, most certainly neither by Clement of 
Rome nor any contemporary, and the works attributed 
to Dionysius the Areopagite, really produced some three 
centuries or more after his death. Cf. also hehmes 
trismf.g 1STUS. 

For a general sketch in 1 .atin Literature, E. IT Clift, Latin 
P\eudeptgrupha (U.S.A. 1945); otherwise under the various authors' 
nameb. H J- R. 

PSEUDO-CALLISTHENES. The so-called Alex- 
ander Romance, wrongly ascribed in antiquity to Calli- 
sthenes (q.v.), is extant in various Greek versions, whose 
complicated textual relationships — reaching back to 
about 100 n.c. — have been unravelled by Merkelbach. 
The work belongs to the genre ‘fabulous historiography’, 
which, us Ed. Schwartz has made clear, developed in 
Alexandrian times; it has, in so far as it does not contain 
any erotic element at all, little or no relationship with the 
genre ‘novel’ ( Liebesroman ). 

Tfxt. W. Kroll, Histnria Alexandn Magm (1926); A. Ausfeld, 
Der gnech. A lexatiderroman (1907). 

Criticism R. Merkelbach, Die Ouellen dei gnei-h. Alexander- 
rnrnans (10554; Zetemata 9); Christ-Schmid Stiihhn 11. 2 6 . 813 ff. 
(useful bibliography); A. Lesky, Gesch d. gnech. Lift* (1963). 820 ff.; 
R. Helm, Der ant ike Roman * (1956), 13 ft-: Ed- Schwartz, Furtf 
Vortrdge uher den gnech. Roman 1 (1943); id. Gnechischc Gcschichts- 
schreiher 1 (1959). G - G - 
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PSYCHE, the soul or, in luter usage, the soul as a 
butterfly, does not appear as a clearly individualized 
mythological being before the fourth or the fifth century 
B.c. The notion of the soul occupied the Greeks from 
very early times. It has been suggested that the soul 
was first conceived as a hud, on the strength of the 
passages in Homer where the soul of Patroclus utters a 
hunt noise (//. 23. 10 1) and the souls of wooers chirp 
like bats ( Od . 24. 6). In art a bird is shown flying over 
the head of a dying hero and birds are often seated 011 
funeral stelae (cf. riulnks). But Homer explicitly depicts 
the soul as a kind of a double, resembling the dead in 
‘height, eyes, voice’ and wearing the same garments (//. 
23. 66), and the archaeological evidence is ambiguous. 
The Homeric souls, often called eidola, disappear like 
smoke, in the manner of our ghosts, if somebody attempts 
to touch them (Od. 11. 20O). They dwell in Hades on 
the barren asphodel meadow and lack the vitality and 
memory which they can regain only by drinking blood 
(Od. 11. 25, cf. 24. 1). The Homeric notion remained 
current down to Plato’s times (Phil. 81 c, d). On vases 
we see the soul of Patroclus in full armour watching 
Achilles as he drags the corpse of Hector; the soul ot 
Sarpedon leaving the body (E. llaspels, Attic Black- 
ligure Lekythm (Paris, 103(1), 51); the souls of Achilles 
and Memnon weighed by Zeus; and the souls of com- 
moners at a funeral, in the cemetery, and in Hades. On 
some vases they are shown with Charon, on others with 
H ermes Psych agog us. 

Different notions of the soul were developed by Greek 
philosophers and poets. The most important change is 
the elevation of soul from a rather materialistically con- 
ceived double to a dcmatcrialized divine being, of a nature 
totally different from the body. ‘The body is the tomb of 
the soul', said the Orpines (w orpuism). The inscription 
honouring the warnors fallen at Potidaea claims that their 
souls were received by the aether, their bodies hy earth 
(Tod i l 50). The Hornenc connexion with the individual 
h.id been severed so lar that all Psychai could he con- 
ceived as female. The earliest representation of Psyche 
in that form, of the late fifth century, appears in south 
Italy, the home ot Pythagoreans and Orpines. It would 
appear that the type which represents Psyche as a butter- 
fly was evolved approximately at the same time. Plato’s 
inspired version of the chariots of souls 111 Phaedrus pre- 
supposes a connexion of Bros and Psyche. Roughly con- 
temporary with Plato aie some beautiful bronze reliefs 
from Asia Minor (Devambez, I.rs Grands Bronzes du 
Alusre d' Istanbul, 1035) on which Eros and Psyche, a 
maiden, are shown in quiet haimonv. 'They are united ill 
the Hellenistic ‘Invention of the Kiss’, a marble gioup 
which was copied by Romans (E. Strong, JllS 1924, 71) 
and early Christians, perhaps as a symbol of heavenly 
happiness (F. Cumont, Syria 1929, 231). On the other 
hand, Eros (q.v.), who had before plagued individual 
victims of love, now turns also on Psyche, since she, the 
soul, is recognized as the seat of passions. In Hellenistic 
poetry and art Eros is represented inflicting innumerable 
tortures upon Psyche (G. Hanfmann, Ay Arch. 1939, 
240). In Apulems (Met. 4. 28) the motif of the tormented 
Psyche is combined with a marc hen of the Fairy Bride- 
groom type. The goddess Psyche, who appears in some 
late writings, is according to Keitzcnstein an Iranian 
goddess in Greek disguise. 

K. Rohde, Psyche (1007); O. Waticr in Koschei, Lex., 8 v. O. 
Weinreit.li in L. Fried lander, Darstellung aus der Siltcngeschichte 
Roms (1021- i), iv Hq , Apulems, The Story of Cupid and Psvche, 
ed. I,. C. Purser (iqio) ; R. Keitzengtciu, Sits. Heidelberg 1914 and 
1917; A. DyrolT, Das Mdrrhen von Amor und Psyche (1941), J. 0 
Swahn, Tale of Cupid and Psyche [Lund, loss); Nilsson, GCR, 194 f . ; 
R. Merkel bach, Philol. 1958, 103; R. Helm, PW 1959, 1434. 

G. M. A. H. 

PTAH, called <PQa. or <Pdas and also Hephaestus by the 


Greeks, was an old deity of Memphis. Originally a god 
of artisans, a fashioner and maker of things, he acquired 
later a solar character and became one ol the chief deities 
of Egypt. The temple of Ptah was one ot the chief build- 
ings in the complex of structures at Memphis which 
included the temple of Apis and others. T A. U. 

PTOLEMAEUS (i) of Ascalon, of uncertain dale, is 
said by Steph. Hyz. to have been a pupil ot Aristarchus, 
and in the Suda to have been father (or teacher) of Arclu- 
bius (a grammarian at Rome under Trajan). Ptolcmacus 
joined the Pergamenes and disputed the Aristarchan texts 
of Homer. He also wrote Ilcpl Ac £tan', fhpl 

opOoypatfttas, and llepl fitrpcu v. 

M Roege, De Pt. Ascahmita (188-). P. 11 . R. 1 . 

PTOLEMAEUS (z) CHENNOS (’quail’) of Alexandria 
( 11 . r. A.D. 100) wrote the Sphinx, a mythologico-gram- 
matical w r ork, perhaps 111 dramatic form (Iotopikov 
bpd^ca, Sud a), though this is disputed; sivOop-qpos, in 
twenty-four rhapsodies, correcting Homer’s errors; 
IJnpabu^os (or Kann)) Lot opt a, of which Photius gives 
an extract. There are no adequate grounds for identifying 
this Ptolemaeus with the philosopher and biographer of 
Aristotle (A. Dihlc, Hermes 1957, 314 ff.). 

J.D.D,K J D. 

PTOLEMAEUS (3) o imOerr)?, grammarian, pupil of 
llellanicus the Chonzontist, and a pertinacious opponent 
ot Anstaichus, w'rotc commentaries on Homer and 
Bacchyhdes and kindred monographs. 

PTOLEMAEUS (4) of Monde, a puest, wrote on the 
77yia£etj ot the Egyptian lungs in three hooks; he is 
scarcely the Ptolemaeus who published a life or iiistoiy 
of Ileiod the Great, soon after 4 n.e. 

b'Grll m Oi 1 

PTOLEMAEUS (5) of Nauciatis (2nd c. a.d.), Egyptian 
rhetor, uninfluenced by the Second Sophistic, except in 
style, where he follows Pulcmon. 

PTOLEMAEUS (6) PINDARION (i.c. commentator 
on Pindar) (2nd c. rt.c.), a pupil of Aristarchus, wrote 
also on Homeric antiquities and on analogy. See crates 
(3) OF 1MALLOS. 

PTOLEMAIS (1) (ACE). The Phoenician port of 
Ace was named Ptolemais c. z(>i u.c. by Ptolemy II. 
From Antiochus IV’s reign its people, renamed the 
‘Antiocheis in Ptolemais’, issued municipal coins. Clau- 
dius made Ptolemais a Roman colony, planting in it 
veterans from the four Syrian legions. Its famous oracle 
on Mount Carmel predicted Vespasian’s accession (Tac. 
Hist. 2. 78). A. II. M. J. 

PTOLEMAIS (2) HERMIOU, a foundation of Ptolemy 
Soter, with a substantial Greek population and a Greek 
constitution, was the centre of Hellenism in Upper Egypt 
throughout the Graeco-Ronvan period; Struho classed it 
with Memphis in importance, and later it ranked second 
to Alexandria. Hardly any remains of buildings are visible, 
but inscriptions have been found recording decrees of 
the Ptolemaic assembly and council, and references m 
papyri from other districts show the continued influence 
of its citizens in Roman times. 

G. Plnumuiin, Ptolemais in Obcraegvpien (1910), J. Soberer. 
B 1 FAO 1941, 43 IT.; P. M Fraser, Berytus igbo, 12J K. J. G. M. 

PTOLEMAIS (3) THERON ('of the Hunts’), on the 
west coast of the Red Sea, probably at Aquiq (Crowfoot, 
Geog. Jfoum. xxxvii. 523). Founded by Ptolemy II for 
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elephant-hunts, it was used us a port for a trade-route 
to Meroe and the Nde. 

AKarhurcliidcN (CiG'AJ 1 174), Strabo 17. 768-71. Hyde, Greek 
Manners, iy.4. E. H. W. 

PTOLEMY (1). The name of all the Macedonian kings 
of Egypt. 

Piolemy I SoTFJi(r. 367/6-283 or 282 B.C.), son of the 
Macedonian Lagus and a certain Arsinoe, who was, 
perhaps, a mistress and not, as was later believed, a 
second cousin of Philip II. He was exiled as Alexander’s 
friend, recalled after Philip’s death, and appointed 
hetairos , somatophylax , and edeatros (‘Companion’, ‘Life- 
guard’, and ‘.Seneschal’) to Alexander. He fought with 
distinction during Alexander’s campaigns, which he 
subsequently described in an historical work. He married 
Artacama, Artabazus’ daughter, in 324, divorced her after 
Alexander’s death, and subsequently married Kurydice 
and (with or without divorce) Berenice 1 (q.v.). lie be- 
came satrap of Egypt in late summer 323, executed Cleo- 
niencs (q.v. 3), and fought without much success against 
Antigonus Monophthalmus and Demetrius Pohorcetcs 
(3 l 5‘ 3 ° 0 - He declared himself king early in 304, finally 
conquered Palestine, Cyprus, and many possessions in 
the Aegean Sea and Asia Minor (r. 301-286), but took 
little active part in government after 2S5. 

He was the originator ol the cult of Sarapis (q.v.) and 
also the founder of Ptolemais Herrmou (q.v.) in Upper 
Egypt. The legal nnd military organization of his Empire 
— the army consisting of military settlers, mercenaries, 
and native levies — and the main outlines of Ptolemaic 
administration were due to him (cl. Alexandria, Egypt 
UNDER THE CHEERS AND ROMANS, EPI MELETES, FPJSTATES, 
nomos). Registers of land, houses, slaves, cattle, and tax- 
payers were compiled in the villages, and summaries of 
these we re made for noine registers and the central register 
m Alexandria, which was used lor preparing the Slate 
budget. The highest State office was that of the dioiketes 
(-- manager) whose oikunomi administered the Empire 
like a royal estate. F.M.H. 

Ptolemy I wiote, when king, the hest of the histories 
of Alexander. He used Alexander’s official Journal and 
other official material, but much was his own recollec- 
tion; he was in a better position to know than almost 
anyone. So far as can he made out his book was a genuine 
history and not merely a military record; Alexander was 
a supreme figure, but yet a human man. Probably it was 
defective on the political side; when he wrote he had long 
lost sympathy with some of Alexander’s ideas. He prob- 
ably desired to correct current popular history and beliefs, 
and his silences were part of his criticism; but bad 
history ousted good, and, but for Arrian, practically nil 
knowledge of his work would have perished. Srr Alex- 
ander (3), Bibliography, Ancient Sources. W. W. T . 

Ptolemy II Philadelphia (308-246 u.c.), son of 
Ptolemy I and Beiemcc I, was born at Cos, and married 
Arsinoe I c. 289-288. He was made joint ruler with his 
father in 285, succeeded to the throne m 283-282 and 
married Arsinoe lie. 276-275, uniting her Aegean posses- 
sions with the Empire. lie conquered important districts 
in Syria and Asia Minor during the First Syrian War 
(c. 276-271). In the Chremonidcan War against Mace- 
donia (266-261) he incurred slight losses; the Second 
Syrian War (c. 260-253) was indecisive, and was con- 
cluded by a marriage between Antiochus II and Berenice 
‘Syra’ (q.v.). East African and south Arabian coastal 
districts received garrisons os outposts for trade. 

Ptolemy IT and his advisers created most of the scien- 
tific system of Ptolemaic financial administration (cf. 
AGRICULTURE, BANKS, COMMERCE, FINANCE, INDUSTRY, 

monopolies, pasturage, viticulture), planted Greek 


settlements in Egypt, especially round Lake] Moens (q.v.), 
und instituted the Ptolemaic ruler-cult with its priests of 
Alexander and a growing number of deified members of 
the dynasty. lie built the Phnrus, the Museum, the 
Library, and other edifices and institutions of Alexandria 
as well us a canal from the Nile to the Red Sea. 

Ptolemy III Eijergetes, son of Ptolemy II and 
Arsinoe 1 , was born between 288 and 280 and died in 
221 fl.c. After his (presumable) adoption by Arsinoe II 
and bis succession to the throne in 246 he married 
Berenice 11 (q.v.) and united Gyrene with Egypt. In the 
Third Syrian War (246-241) he acquired important 
towns in Syria and Asia Minor. Ptolemaic expansion 
ceased after this, perhaps owing to difficulties in Egypt. 

Ptolemy IV Phtlopator (r. 244-205 h.c.), son of 
Ptolemy III and Berenice II, married Arsinoe III (q.v.) 
m 217. The main events of his reign were: his succession 
to the throne (221); invasions of Palestine by Antiochus 

III (221 and 219—217). lie gained a decisive victory over 
Antiochus (q.v. 3) at Raphia (217), hut only with the help 
of the native Egyptians, who revolted for decades after- 
wards. Almost the whole Thcbaid was ruled in conse- 
quence by the Nubian kings llarmnrhis and Auchmachis 
(208/7-187/6). 

Ptolemy V Epiphanes (210-180 h.c.), son of Ptolemy 

IV and Arsinoe III. He was joint ruler with his father 
from 210; he succeeded to the throne in 205, the death 
of Ptolemy IV being kept a secret for a considerable 
time. The official succession (of uncertain date) was 
followed by revolts throughout two decades, and, from 
203 onwards, by plans of the Seleucid and Macedonian 
kings to partition the outlying Egyptian territories, the 
consequence of which was the loss of most possessions in 
the Aegean, Asia Minor, and Palestine, w here his troops 
suffered a final defeat al Panion in 200. The king w r as 
declared of full age in 197 and married the Seleucid prin- 
cess Cleopatra 1 (q.v.) in 193. His epistrategos Hippulus 
reconquered the Tlicbaid in 187/6, ai 1 the last native 
revolt of this period in the Delta was quelled in 184/3. 

Pvollmy VI Piill.OMF.TOH, son of Ptolemy V and 
Cleopatra I, was born in 1S6 or (perhaps) 184/3 and died 
ill 145 H.c. lie succeeded to the throne in 180 in joint rule 
with his mother, who died in 176; he formally married 
Cleopatra II in 175/4. In the course of three invasions 
from Antiochus IV (170, i6q, and 168), he established 
a joint rule with Ptolemy VIII and Cleopatra 11 from 
170 to 164. He defeated native revolts, but fled from 
Ptolemy VIII, to return as sole ruler in 164/3. IBs 
struggle with this brother continued for a decade. After 
a successful campaign beginning 111 150 he was elected 
Seleucid king in joint rule with Demetrius 11 , but w r us 
killed in a victorious battle against Alexander Balas. 

Ptolemy VII Neos Piulopator, son of Ptolemy VI 
and Cleopatra 11 , was bom r. 162-161, became joint 
ruler with his father in 145, sole ruler from Ins father’s 
death until Ptolemy VI IPs return to Egypt, and was 
killed by his uncle’s orders in Aug. 144. 

Ptolemy VIII Euergetks II (r. 182/1-116 n.c.), 
brother of Ptolemy VI. He wa9 joint ruler with Ptolemy 
VI and Cleopatra II in 170-164; sole ruler in 164-163; 
king of Cvrcne m 163-145 ; returning to Egypt in 145. He 
married Cleopatra 11 111 144, and took Cleopatra III to 
wife in 142 without being able to divorce Cleopatra II, 
who led a successful revolt against him in 132. He 
reconquered Alexandria in 127, and an amnesty and a 
peaceful reign with the two queens followed from 124. 
The king’s final testament gave all power to Cleopatra 
III. An earlier testament during his rule in Cyrene 
bequeathed his possessions to Rome. 

Ptolemy IX Soter II (Lathyhus) (c. 141-81 b.c.), 
eldest son of Ptolemy VIII and Cleopatra III. He was 
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priest of Alexander from 135/4; subsequently became 
governor of Cyprus and married Cleopatra IV, his sister, 
during Ptolemy VII I’s last years. Elected joint ruler with 
Cleopatra III against her wishes in 116, he divorced 
Cleopatra IV and married Cleopatra Selene, another 
sister. He had to accept his brother Ptolemy X as joint 
ruler in no. He reconquered the kingdom, but another 
revolt of his brother compelled him to flee to Cyprus in 
108/7, and from there to Seleucid Syria. Cleopatra Selene 
divorced him ; but he reconquered Cyprus very soon, was 
victorious in Syria against the Jewish State allied with his 
mother, and reconquered Kgypt in 89-88. Cleopatra 
Berenice, his daughter, returned from exile as joint ruler 
in 88, after Ptolemy X’s death, and remained sole ruler 
from Ptolemy lX’s death to 80. The Thebaid revolted 
against the new rule from 88 to 8fi. 

Ptolemy X Ai.fxandfk I ( c . 140-88 n.c.), younger 
brother of Ptolemy IX, was governor of Cyprus from 
116; was recalled to Kgypt by his mother in no, but 
resigned after a short joint rule with the title ‘king’ of 
Cyprus. Another joint rule in 108 prepared the way for 
his final joint third rule with Cleopatra 111 under pressure 
ironi the insurgent Alexandrians. After Cleopatra Ill’s 
(possibly natural) death, the king married Cleopatra 
Herein re, daughter of Ptolemy IX, a few days later. Ex- 
pelled Irorn Kgypt hy a military revolt, he made succes- 
sive attempts to recovei his kingdom hy land from Syria 
and by sea from Asia Minoi , and died in a naval battle (89- 
88 ). 

The framework of events in the reigns of Ptolemy VII I, 
IX, and X is very uncertain - sec the elaborate study of 
\Y. Otto and 11 . Bengtson, Zur (resihichle des Niedcr- 
ganges des Pt ole maerr etches (Bayer. Abh. 17, 1938). 

PlOLEMY XI ALEXANDER II (c. 100/99-80 U.C.), SOU of 
Ptolemy X and his unknown first wife. Sulla made him 
joint ruler with and husband of his stepmother Clco- 
pati.i Berenice (80 11 c.). I le niuidered her nineteen days 
alter the wedding, and was killed hy the Alexandrians, in 
spite of his being the last legitimate male descendant of 
the dynasty. 

P I'OI.FM Y XII TlIEOS Pill LOP ATOH PlIILADLLPI IUS 
Niius Dionysus (Auleifs), son of Ptolemy IX and a 
mistress, was born between 116 and 10S and died in 
51 n.c. He succeeded to the throne in So, and married 
Cleopatra V Tryphacna, his sister, in 80/79. His cultiva- 
tion ol friendly relations with Rome led to his expulsion 
I » v the Alexandrians in 58, but he was restored by 
Galliums in 55. 

Piolfmy XIII, brother of Cleopatra VII (q.v.), was 
horn in 63 and died in 47 H.c. In 51 lie married his sister, 
who became joint ruler with him but was presently 
expelled by him. After the murder of Pornpcy by his 
ministers (48) he was forced by Caesar to share the throne 
again wath Cleopatra, lie subsequently made open war 
against Caesar, was defeated and drowned in the Nile. 

Ptolemy XIV (r. 59-44 n.c.), another brother of 
Cleopatra VII. Caesar made him king of Cyprus in 48, 
and joint ruler and husband of Cleopatra 111 47. lie was 
murdered by her orders. 

PruLKMY XV Caesar: see calsarion. 

See APOLLONIUS 3, AltStNOii, liF.KBNICT, CAESARION, 
CLbOMkNES 3, CUiUPATRA. 

Wilckrn, PW, s.v. 'Arsinoc*, ‘Hcrcuike’ ; Sluhrlin, ibid., s.v. 
'Kli*o|Mtra' , Vulknunn, ibid., s v. ‘PLoleinaios' E. Dc\an ,.4 History of 
kgypt under the Ptolemaic Ih>tiast\> (1Q27) ; A. Uuuch£-I .cclcrcq, 
Histoire des Lngides »- iv (11J03-7); W. Otlo, Ah handl ungen der 
bavrisUini Akudemte, l’hil.-Hist. Klu'isr, 1028 no 1, 1 9 3 4 nn. n, 
iyi8 no. 17, SiUunKHber. 1930 no. 3; W. Pemimns nnd J. Vcrgote, 
Pupvrnloitisih llandhoeh (1047.), KostovtzofF, Hellenistic WorUl , 
passim. Numerous nrticlcs in JfllS, Jhft Arch., Arch. Putt , and other 
periodicals. The administration ot Ptolemaic KiiYpt is illustrated by 
innumerable pnpyu (Greek and Demotic), sec the detailed study by 
Cl. Pr6aux, L’Hconomie royale des Laguies (iQjy), with complete 


bibliography and an index of important pns^agt-a bur Ptolemaic 
dynastic chronology See ’V. G. Skeat, Thi lit iyn\ oj the Ptolemies ( 1 954 -) , 
A. E Samuel, Ptolemaic Chronology (jtjlti). p Mil; P. M. ]■"! 

PTOLEMY (2), king of Mauretania (a.d. 23-40), was a 
son of Juba II (q.v.) and Cleopatra Selene, and thus a 
grandson of Antony. He shared some responsibility for 
government in his father’s later years. Kor his help in the 
war against Tacfarmas (q.v.) he was recognized by Rome 
as rex et sonits atque amicus popuh Romani ; the sceptre 
and robe that the Senate sent him he displayed on his 
coinage. In 40 the Emperot Gams, his cousin, summoned 
him to Rome and then executed him ; whether his offence 
was his wealth (Dio Cassius), his wearing a purple cloak 
in public (Suetonius), or a decision to annex Mauretania, 
is uncertain. 

ColNAor. ] Muzard, Cm pus Nummorum Numidtae Mauretaiuaeque 
(l‘J55). 127 ff H H. S. 

PTOLEMY (3) of Cyrene revived the sceptical school of 
philosophy ahouL 100 u.c. (Diog. Eaert. 9. 1 15). 

Sec Zeller, Phil. d. (Jnerhen in. 2* 2. 

PTOLEMY (4) (Claudius Ptoi.fmaf.us, PW 66), 
astronomer, mathematician, and geographer (fl. a.d. 127- 
48, dates derived partly from his observations in Alex- 
andria). Ills major work, the Almagest (this title is the 
Arabic form ol t} ^LeyloTi) sc. crvvrafts'. Ptolemy’s title is 
fLaOrjfiaTiKrf aurra£ir), m thirteen hooks, is a complete 
textbook of astronomy as the Greeks understood the 
term ( see astronomy). The basis of the system it ex- 
pounds is the eccentuc/epicyclic theory developed by 
Apollonius (2) and Hipparchus (3) (qq.v.j, and the calcu- 
lations are worked out with the aid of the trigonometry 
created by Hipparchus and Menelaus (q.v. 3). But only 
in the theory of the sun (book 3) and of eclipses (book 6) 
did Ptolemy merely repeat Hipparchus’ work. He intro- 
duced an important correction in the theory of the moon 
(books 4-5), and himself created the first viable theory 
of the five planets (books 9-13)- The fixed-star table too 
(books 7-8) is based on fresh observations. The Almagest 
is a masterpiece of clear and orderly exposition hy a 
practising astronomer with considerable mathematical 
ability and a genius for analysis of observations. It 
quickly became canonical, and remained so for more than 
a thousand years, dominating astronomical theory in 
Byzantium, the Islamic world, and thence Europe of the 
later Middle Ages. Because of its generous acknowledge- 
ment of debt to predecessors, it is also an important 
source for our knowledge of earlier works wdnch it super- 
seded. Ancient commentaries by Pappus and Thcon (4) 
of Alexandria (qq.v ) survive in part. 

2. Other astronomical works hy Ptolemy arc : (n) ^urmy 
f'nrXavoju titjrcfKov, on the times of the risings and settings 
of prominent fixed stars (only the second of two hooks 
survives), (h) virnOcacit; TtJtv n^nvoifiLi'cvv, hook 1 a descrip- 
tion of the Ptolemaic system, listing the constants derived 
m the Almagest ; book 2 (extant only in Arabic translation) 
an attempt to translate this geometrical system into 
physical terms, (r) Cannbic Inscription, a (MS.) list of 
astronomical constants (some dilfering slightly from those 
of the Almagest) supposed to have been set up by Ptolemy 
on a column in Canopus, where he lived. (<f) Plam- 
sphaerium (extant only in Latin translation from the 
Arabic), describing the stereographic projection of the 
celestial sphere from its south pole on to the plane of 
the equator (the theoretical basis ol the astrolabe), (e) Ana- 
lemma (extant only in Latin translation from the Greek, 
except for a tew palimpsest fragments), an application 
of nomographic techniques to the solution of problems 
of spherical geometry encountered in the theory of 
sundials ( see mathematics § 7). ( /) Astronomical tables. 
These are extant only in the revised version of Thcon 
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(q.v. 4) of Alexandria, but Ptolemy’s own rules for their 
use (npoxitpuiv Kavoviou Sir! rrifiy /cal \jiri<ftotf>opia ) survive. 

3- (o) Astrology. The d'noTtAcap.aTiKd (or Tetrabiblos) 
was almost as influential in its own field as the Almagest in 
its. In it Ptolemy attempts to provide a scientific basis for 
the various practices of the astrologers. The Ku.pir 6 s(Centi- 
loquium) is pseudepigraphic. ( b ) Music. The dpp.oviKii t 
in three books, is a systematic treatment of the mathe- 
matical theory of harmony, (r) Optics. The Optica is 
extant only in a Latin translation from the Arabic, 
from which hook 1 and the end of book 5 are missing. 
It is greatly advanced in mathematical refinement 
and representation of physical and physiological reality 
beyond the crude treatise of Euclid (q.v.). Particularly 
remarkable are experiments to determine the angles of 
refraction between various media (5. 5 fT.). See also 
1’llYSICS § 6. (d) Philosophy . Ilepl Kpirrjpiov ko .1 r^yffinviKov 
is a short work on epistemology, (e) Geography. Sec be- 
low. (J) Lost works. Excerpts from a work on Euclid’s 
‘parallel postulate’ are given by Proclus, Comm, in Eucl. 
iQi, 362, 365 Friedlcin. Simplicius (in Ar. de taelo , g) 
mentions a work llepl diaordofun; (On Dimension), in 
which Ptolemy ‘proved’ that there are only three dimen- 
sions. Suda (s.v.) says that he wrote p in three 
books; this is probably the same as the work ILpi punuiv 
mentioned by Simplicius ( tn Ar. de taelo, 710). Simpli- 
cius also mentions a work Jhpi tow oto ( in Ar. de 
caelo , 20). 

I^irii AND Works. F. lloll, '.Studicn uber ClinidiuB Ptolcmmjs’ 
(Jh. f. LI. Pint Suppl. 51 11. 

Almagest, rd. J. L. Huiberi?, 2 voIn (Tiiibncr, i8yH, 1903). 
Excellent German ti. inflation by K Mamtius, 2 vols (Teubner, 
1912 13, correLted repr. 1963). French translation in the old edition 
by lUlma (Finis, 1813-th, reprinted 1927) besides the above 
translations see J. H. J. Dclambre. Histoire de V astronomic ancicnne 
(1817), esp. 11. 67 tT. Detailed bibliography in 1*\V xxm. 2 1799 IT 
Other BHtionnmic.il works are edited by J. I.. Heiberg in Ptolemnet 
Opera A stronomica Minora (Tcilbiler, 1907; bk. ii of the 1 'nniOCfnis 
in German translation only; Arabic text, including the end o! bk. 1 
omitted by Heiberg, published by H. Goldstein in TAP A 19(17, 3 ft ). 
This include* thi! testimomu lor the lost works. On tin ^imit see H. 
Vogt, Dvr Kalender des Claudius Ptolemaus (Sitz. Heidelberg, 1920). 
German cumulation of the J’lantsphaerium by J Drerker in Isis 1927, 
25s ff* See nlso O. Neugcbauer, ’The Early Hihtorv of the Astrolabe’, 
Jus 1949, 240 IT. Analemma see P. Luc key, Dus Analnnma von 
Ptolemaus, Astronomische PJachnchtcn 210 Nr. 5498 (1927), 17 fT. 
The only edition of Theon’s version of the vpuxtipot sai'di'c: is 
that of llalma, 'rabies manuelies astronomiques de Ptulomee el de Theon, 

3 vols. (1822-5) 

The ustiological works, and JJepl kpittjpIov ko.l fiytuoviKov, are 
edired in the Tcuhner edition of Ptolemy’s works, vol. m pts. 1 and 
2, by Boll, Boer, and Lammert. For the Tetrabiblos see also the Loeb 
edition by F. E. Robbins, 1940. Much valuable commentary on this 
will he lound in lloULh^-LecIcrcf], L’Astrulogie grecque ( 1899, repr. 
I9 h ?) 

'I he tlpfioviKd arc edited, together with the commentary of 
Porphvry (q.v.) and a German translation nnd commentary, by 
lngeinar During, Goteborgs JJbgshulas Arssknfi 3(1, 38, and 40 

(1930-4) 

Optica' edition bv A. Lejcune, L'Qptique de Claude Ptolemce 
(1956). See hIho Lejeune's Euchde tl Plolenue, deux trades de 
Voptique gi ometrique grecque (1948). G. J. T. 

4. Ptolemy’s scientific ideal outstripped his practical 
application. Adopting Posidonius’ estimate of 180,000 
stades for the earth’s circumference, in preference to 
Eratosthenes’ more correct calculation of 250,000 stades, 
he systematically underrated the distance between any 
two positions of longitude, and the errors due to this 
false graduation accumulated in the outer or eastern 
portion of his map. Moreover, with rare exceptions, his 
positions were not really determined by astronomic 
observation, but by dead reckoning from (often inexact) 
reports of travellers. Though Ptolemy recognized the 
danger of this method of computation, he tabulated all 
his data in exact terms of latitude and longitude, thus 
giving a delusive appearance of scientific certainty to his 
deductions. Furthermore, he rejected the theory of a 
circumfluent ocean round the three continents, and while 
he left blank the map of the unknown world to west, 


north, and east, he assumed the existence of a large sub- 
equatonal continent. 

5 « The most conspicuous errors in Ptolemy’s map were 
the extension of the Eurasian land-mass over 180° of 
longitude (instead of 130°), and the invention of a Terra 
Australis connecting the east coast of Africa with China 
and converting the Indian Ocean into a huge lake. Of 
its innumerable errors and deficiencies of detail the 
following are most notable. (1) Europe. The Atlantic 
coast of the continent has an almost unbroken north-east 
trend. Scotland lies on its back in a west-east direction 
(for a probable reason see J. J. Tierney, JHS 1959, 
l 3 2 IF)- Scandinavia is a small island. Germany, Poland, 
and central and northern Russia are largely left blank. 
The Sea of Azov is greatly magnified. (2) Asia. The 
Caspian Sea is correctly conceived as a lake, hut is 
greatly elongated from west to east, and the Persian 
Gulf is similarly distorted. India is a rectangle with its 
main axis running from west to east, and Ceylon is 
magnified fourteen tunes. The Malay peninsula is deter- 
mined with fair accuracy, but the Chinese coast curves 
away to east and south so as to meet Terra Australis. 
(3) Africa. The Mediterranean coast runs almost con- 
tinuously from west to east. Two unidentifiable rivers, Gir 
nnd Nigir, cross north Africa in the same direction. The 
White Nile is correctly derived from two Central African 
lakes, but the mountains on either side are connected into 
a continuous west-cast chain (‘Mountains of the Moon’). 

6 . But despite its faults, the treatise of Ptolemy was on 
the whole the most accurate of ancient geographical 
works, and it was the most comprehensive. It therefore 
remained standard until modern times. 

Tixis C. Nob be (1H43-5, text not Rood); Cli Mttllcr and C. T. 
Fischer (lilts. 1-3) (1883-1901). 

CummlniahY. E. H. Bunburv, History of Ancient Geography 
(1879), u. 519 fl. 

Ttxi. Maps, and Commmni ahy P J. Fisrher, Cl. Ptnlemaci 
Geographiae codex Urbinas Graecus 82 (4 (oho*, 1932), C. L. 
Stevenson, E.T. and maps (U.S A. 1912), llans v Milk, lies 
Klaudios Ptolemaios Etn/uhrung in die darstcllcrde Erdhunde (1938, 
Klathn 5), German transl. and comm on Geography, bk 1; 
W. H Stahl,' Ptolemy's Geography . A iWri I bibliography (1953); 
L. Barrow, ‘The OriRin of Ptolemy's Gcngraphia’, Gengrafisha 
Annaler 194 5, 1 18 IT. Ptolemy on Germany A SchncnniR, Germamen 
in d Geog. des rtol (igftz), and G. Schuettein Classica ct Mediaevalui 
1951, 23(1 (1 (includes Scandinavia), on Snedi.tna: J Markwurl in 
Or lent aha 194ft, 123 ff. ; on the Tarim Basin: W. H mist, m in 
Zeitsihr. d Morgenlandtsihen GeseUuhaft 1959, 14H II , on India. 
J. Vopel in Archaeolngica Onetitaha 1952, on u southern continent: 
(). Sehuly in l.a Nouvelle Clin 1951, 307 tT. Cl. also Thomson, 
Hist. Anc. Geog. 229 1 ; 259 IT. (Africa), 28ft II (Asia); 232 ff., 245 IT. 
eic. (Europe), 334 ff-; J. 1 - Miller, The Spue Trade of the Roman 
Empire (1969), sic index. E. II. W. 

PUBLICANI. Since the Roman Republic had only a 
rudimentary civil service (see apfaritohes) and primitive 
budgeting methods, the collection of public revenue was 
normally farmed out, i.e. sold as a public contract to the 
highest bidder, who then reimbursed himself w ith what 
profit he could. In addition, as in other States, there were 
contracts (i thro trihuta) for public works and supplies (es- 
pecially for the army), and these tended to be in the hands 
of the same persons, especially as men of servile birth and 
(at least by the time of the Hannibalic War) senatorial 
families were not admitted to either. By investing the 
money gained on public contracts in purchasing a tax 
contract (especially the increasing portoria (q.v.) and 
revenues from public land), men could make great for- 
tunes. In the second century B.c., the Senate and censors 
often carefully scrutinized the activities of these puhlicani 
and this caused occasional conflicts, which the puhlicani 
could not hope to win. But C. Gracchus (q.v. 4), by pro- 
viding for the sale of the Asian tithe by (normally) four- 
year contracts in Rome, opened a new and lucrative field 
for them. By transferring the repetundae (q.v.) court to 
the richest non-senators, probably to counter flagrant 
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senatorial corruption, he Rave the same class of men im- 
mense power in the State. They soon Rained full social 
acceptance (by Cicero's day they were the leading equites , 
q.v.) and, having the greatest wealth and the most ob- 
vious common interest within the ‘equestrian’ class, were 
the most important pressure Rroup in it, so that equites 
and publicani , for political purposes, often seem identi- 
fied. The huge fortunes made by these men, apart from a 
(socially necessary) investment in land, were put to work 
in moneylending and business finance, so that publicani 
and negotiatores also came to be largely identical, espec- 
ially on the highest level. 

By the second century u.c., the large capital required 
for the purpose of the main taxes and lor arranging 
public contracts had led to the formation of public 
companies for the purpose, with special privileges con- 
ferred by law; and in the late Republic these were the 
bigRest and best-organized bodies and the largest em- 
ployers in Rome. They consisted of sotii (who put up the 
main capital) under a magister (one of the managing 
directors), who would act as manteps (q.v.) for the con- 
tract. Provincial offices were under a pro magistro mid hud 
n very large staff, from wealthy equites in the upper 
reaches (who could count on the co-operation of the 
provincial governor) to freedmen nnd slaves. These 
offices also could act as hankers to the governor and to 
other important men visiting the province, and as centres 
for large-scale financial transactions in their province and 
adjacent kingdoms. They were particularly wealthy and 
powerful in Asia, where they collected the main tax. In 
Rome, shares ( paries ) seem to have been sold to anyone 
who could afford them, and large numbers of small 
shareholders, though they had no influence on manage- 
ment, were thus interested in the fortunes of the com- 
panies. In the late Republic, senators quite openly held 
partes m the companies and some like Crassus (q.v. 4) 
were closely connected with them. Competition then 
seems to have been at best nominal and the companies 
acted as a monopoly. Thus the main company lor 
Bithynia was owned by all the other sonetatcs. 

Caesar restricted the activities of the publicani, de- 
priving them of the Asian decuma. Under the Empire, 
tribute was collet ted by the government through quaes- 
tors and procurators; though on the local level publicani 
might still be called in. Other revenues continued to be 
collected through them, and the word now acquires the 
meaning of ‘tax-collector’. The New Testament shows 
their unpopularity. After major complaints, Nero intro- 
duced measures to control them, including the compul- 
sory publication of their agreements (pactwnes) with the 
loL.il corporations (Tac. Ann. 13. 50 f.). In the second 
century A.n. the place of the companies is taken by 
individual comluctores (q.v.). 

Hindi Carcopmo, Hustoin roman it* (iqso), 75 IF; P W' Suppl xi, 
11K4II. K. U. 

PUBLILIUS (1, PW to) VOLERO, tribune of the 
piths in 471 n.c., is traditionally credited with a law that 
transferred the election of plebeian magistrates from the 
assembly of the curiae to the tribes. As such a concession 
by the patricians is unlikely at so early a date, the rogatio 
Publilia hat) better be considered as an anticipation of the 
Lex Pubhha (33Q n.c. ; see punuuus 2). 

(> W. Jlotsford, The Roman Assemblies (lyoy), 270 ff., 300 f ; 
Ogdvie, Cumin. Livy 1-5, 373 f. H. T. 

PUBLILIUS (2, PW 11) PHILO, Quintus, consul in 
339. 327, 320, nnd 315 B.C. He was the first plebeian 
dictator (339), and is credited with three laws which were 
a landmark in the struggle for social equality : (1) censor- 
ship to be opened to plebeians ; (2) plebiscita to be binding 
on the whole community (an anticipation of the Lex 


Hortensia)\ (3) the auctoritas palrum to be reduced to 
the formal ratifying of proposals, before they went for- 
ward to the centuriate assembly. Publilius was the first 
plebeian praetor (337), and, as censor (332), helped to- 
wards creating the new tribes Maecia and Scaptia. As 
consul (327) lie besieged Naples (Palaeopolis) and was 
appointed proconsul for 326 (the first known example 
of prorogatio imperii). The tradition which records his 
triumphs (over the Latins in 339, and over the Sammies 
and Palaeopolitae in 326) is not altogether trustworthy. 
He undoubtedly played a leading part in the recovery of 
Rome after the (Jaudine catastrophe, and in hei expansion 
in and beyond Campania, but details of his later career 
(e.g. his alleged implication in the rebellion of Capua in 
314) cannot be explained with certainty. There is, 
however, every reason to maintain that Philo ranked 
prominently among the so-called ‘democrats’, i.e. Appius 
Claudius’ opponents chiefly in home affairs, while sharing 
in and furthering Appius’ ’Southern' policy. 

Ci W. Ilotsford, The Roman Assemblies (iQOq), 22Q IT ; F. S? 
Staveley, Athenaeum igss, 28 IT.; I 1 . C ussola, / giuppi politics romani 
(lyb.;), 1 22 11 . 1 J . T. 

PUBLILIUS (3, PW 28) SYRUS (not Publius, Wblff- 
lin, Philol. 1865, 439) came to Rome as a slave in the 
first century n.c., possibly from Antioch (Pliny, HN 35. 
199). intellectual ability, psychological discernment, and 
wit ensured him manumission. He devoted his gifts to 
the latinized form of the mime, where his one rival was the 
veteran knight Laberius (q.v.), whom he surpassed in 
the competition between them ordered by Julius Caesar. 
Only two of his titles are recorded, Putatores and the 
corrupt Murmurithon (Nonius 2. 133; Pnscian, Inst. K. 
2. 532. 25). His clever improvisations suffered through 
being entrusted to the frail security of actors’ copies. The 
Elder Seneca commended his power of expressing some 
thoughts better than any other dramatist ; and Gellius 
quotes for their neatness 14 maxims (Sen. Controv. 7. 3. 
8; (jell. 17. 14). Pctronius 55 has wrongly been sup- 
posed to cite a passage of 16 lines from Publilius. 

in the first century a.d. it was realized that, whatever 
the harm wrought by the immorality of mimes, the 
apophthegms uttered by various dramatic personages 
might well he selected and alphabetically arranged to 
inculcate in schoolboys a proverbial wisdom founded on 
human experience. So it came about later that Jerome 
learned in class the line which he quotes twice, ‘aegre 
reprehendas quod sinas consuescere’ (Iiieron. Kp. 107. 
8; 128. 4). The great textual difficulty is to disengage 
truly Pubhlian sententiae from accretions due to para- 
phrases of genuine verses, or insertions of Senecun and 
pseudo-Senecan ideas, or such distortions of the original 
iambic sen am and trochaic septenarn as induced copyists 
to mistake them for prose. 

There could be no unified ethical standard among 
maxims spoken by different characters m different scenes. 
Some are platitudes; some contradict others, as proverbs 
often do. Many advocate self-regarding behaviour; yet 
the prevailing terseness of expression is an undeniable 
attraction. 

Tfxt. ). C_\ Orelli, Publu \stc] Syri ftfitni et ahoruni Sen ten hue 
(1822; 7QI iambics and 83 trochaic 9 , with Scalpel's Circuit verse 
Tiunslations). W Meyer, Publu [nr] .S’yri Sententiae (1880 , 7 13 lines); 
(). Friedrich, Pubhlti Syn Mum Sententiae (iHHo)', U A. II. liicMoid- 
Smith, Pub. Syr . Sent. CiByS; 722 lines). 

TnANSLA'l ion. Duff, Minor [.at. Poets (7J4 lines). J. W. D. 

PUDICITIA, personification of the chastity or modesty 
of women. According to Livy (10. 23), she was originally 
worshipped as Pudicitia Patricia in a small shrine in the 
Forum Boarium, but in 296 n.c. a rival cult of Pudicitia 
Plebcia was founded in the Vicus Longus. At first 
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limited to women who had married but once, the cult 
degenerated and wus forgotten. 

For criticism ucc Wissown, Get. Abh. 254 ff ; Plainer- A ihhy, 
433 ff. ; loi othci cults, sec Wissowu, RK 334. 11 . J. it. 

PULVINAR, (1) a couch, such ns was used for the 
images or symbols of gods at a lectistermum (q.v.; Ilor. 
Carrn. 1. 37. 3 and often). This seems to be a purely 
Greek rite, adopted in Rome. (2) A platform on which 
such objects were placed, either to be adored at a 
siipphcatio (q.v.), or lor other ritual purposes, sec [Aero] 
on Horace, loc. cit. and literature under sum icationes. 

Lnttc, RR 224. H. J. R. 

PUNIC WARS: three wars in which Rome gradually 
superseded Carthage as the dominant power in the 
western Mediterranean. The early relations of Rome 
and Cartilage had been friendly. The interests of Rome, 
which were primarily agricultural and confined to Italy, 
did not clash with those of the Carthaginians, who gained 
a commeicial monopoly in the western Mediterranean. 
Treaties were negotiated (probably in 509 and 3.48 u t\), 
confirming this Runic monopoly and guaranteeing Italian 
coast-towns against Carthaginian attack, while the hostility 
of Pyrrhus to both Rome and Carthage resulted in a 
supplementary agreement between the two powers (279). 
But in 264 when the Carthaginians occupied Messana in 
north-eust Sicily a dangerous situation was created, since 
Rome was now the ally of the Greek cities in south Italy, 
who saw a threat to their trade or security if Carthage 
dominated Sicily and the Straits of Messana. When 
therefore the Mumcrtines (q.v.) in Messana appealed to 
Rome for help, tin" Senate hesitated, foreseeing the possi- 
bility ol war with Carthage, but the People decided to 
accept the Mamertine alliance whatever the consequences. 
When Appius Claudius (q.v. 5) Caudcx crossed to Sicily 
war was declared. In fact both Rome and Carthage had 
rushed in to secure a key position, hut with different 
motives : defensive imperialism dominated Roman policy ; 
an exploiting commercial imperialism actuated Carthage. 
Neither side used the Messana affair as an excuse loi a 
predetermined war, but being different in race, culture, 
and religion, with divergent moral and material interests, 
Rome and Carthage would gravitate more quickly to- 
waids conflict when the minor States between them had 
been eliminated or assimilated. In the Hellenistic Past 
a common culture held the three great monarchies in a 
precarious balance of power, which Rome later tried to 
maintain when she had absorbed something of that 
culture. In the West dissimilarity made compiomise 
more difficult. 

2. Thu First Punic War (264-241) opened with a 
successful Roman offensive conducted by Appius 
Claudius Caudcx and M. Valerius Messalla (q.v. 1) 
against the Carthaginians and Ilicron in north-east Sicily ; 
this resulted in ) heron entering into alliance with Rome 
(263). In 262 the Romans won Segcsta and, after a siege, 
Agngentum, but since Carthage continued fighting they 
realized that peace could be secured only by driving the 
Carthaginians completely out of Sicily: this involved 
challenging tluir naval supremacy. By a magnificent 
achievement the Romans built sonic 160 vessels equipped 
with grapnels (corvi) which helped to thwart their enemy’s 
superior naval skill. The new fleet commanded by Duilius 
(q.v.) defeated the Carthaginians off Mylae (260). When 
no decisive result w T as reached in Sicily, the Romans sent 
an expeditionary force under Regulus (q.v. 1) to Africa; 
after the way had been opened by a great naval victory 
off Ecnomus, it landed in Africa (256), but was defeated 
in 255. A reliving fleet defeated the Punic navy off the 
Hermacan Promontory, evacuated the survivors of Reg- 
ulus’ army, but was wrecked by a storm off Pachynus on 
the way home. In Sicily the Romans captured Panormus 


(254), thus confining the Carthaginians to the western 
end of the island, but a newly raised fleet was wrecked 
off Cape Palinurus (253). Both sides were exhausted. 
After L. Metcllus (q.v. 1) had repulsed a Punic attack on 
Panormus (250), the Romans blockaded Lilyhaeum and 
Drepann. A naval attack by Claudius (q.v. 6) Pulcher on 
Drepana failed, while the rest of the fleet was wrecked 
off south Sicily (249) ; the Romans, however, seized Mt. 
Eryx (q.v.), thus cutting off the land -communications of 
Drepana. Despite the iresh efforts of llamilcar (q.v. 2) 
Barca in Sicily (247-241), the Romans at length raised 
a new fleet under C. Lutatius Catulus (q.v. i), who 
defeated the Carthaginians off Aegates Insulae und 
negotiated peace-terms, which ultimately included the 
evacuation of Sicily and an indemnity of 3,200 talents 
to he paid 111 ten years. 

3. Carthage immediately had to face a serious revolt 
of her mercenaries (the ‘Truceless War’). Scarcely had 
she crushed this, when the Romans occupied Sardinia in 
answer to an appeal from some mercenaries there (238). 
To Carthaginian protests Rome replied by refusing 
arbitration und declaring war: Carthage had to submit, 
surrender Sardinia and Corsica, and pay an additional 
1,200 talents. The desire to deprive Carthage of an island 
base against Italy may partly explain this wanton aggres- 
sion, which embittered relations which were just Lie- 
coming more friendly. Primarily as compensation for the 
lossol Sicily and Sardinia the imperialist party at Carthage 
turned to Spain, which would also furnish abundant 
natural wealth and manpower in the event ol future 
hostilities with Rome. The conquest of Spain was 
achieved from 237 to 219 by Hamilcar, Hasdrubal, nncl 
llannihul (qq.v.). By attacking Rome’s ally, Saguntum, 
Hannibal deliberately precipitated the Second Punic War. 
The question of war-guilt is complicated. Possibly it was 
not a long-premeditaled war of revenge championed by 
the family of Barca, hut when the Romans interfered 
south of the Ebro (the Punic sphere of influence dr facto 
and possibly dr jure), I launihal refused to contemplate 
a recurrence of bullying such ns Carthage had suffered 
in 238: he struck before Rome was ready. 

4. The Second Punic War (218-201). The Romans 
prepared to send one army to Africa, a second to Spain, 
but were foiled by Hannibal’s bold invasion of north 
Italy (sre hannihal and scipio 3). They wisely, however, 
sent an army to Spam where P. and Cn. Scipio (q.v. 4 
and 3) prevented reinforcements from reaching 1 lannibal, 
won a sea-battle which gave Rome naval supremacy, and 
took the offensive until their deaths (211); their successor 
Claudius Nero (q.v. 2) still held the line of the Ebro. 
Meantime Hannibal had defeated Roman armies at Trebia 
(218), Trasimene (217), and Cannae (216), but as Rome 
iclusrd to admit defeat and retained the loyalty of central 
and northern Italy he attempted to encircle her with a 
ring of enemies. But this wider strategy ultimately failed: 
in the west his brother llasdrubal’s offensive in Spam 
was repulsed (215), while a Carthaginian landing in 
Sardinia proved abortive (215); in the north the hostile 
Gauls failed to take decisive action ; in the east an alliance 
was made with Philip V of Macedon, who, however, un- 
aided by the Punic fleet, gradually lost interest in the First 
Macedonian War (214-205) and negotiated the Peace of 
Phoemce with Rome ( see laevinus and CALUA 2); in the 
south Greek cities were encouraged' to revolt, but their 
leader Syracuse was reduced to submission by 21 1 by 
Marccllus (q.v. 1). Meantime in Italy Hannibal’s strength 
was being worn down by Fabius (5), Scmpronius 
Gracchus, Marcellus, and Fulvius Flaccus (qq.v.), who 
avoided further pitched battles and recovered Capua 
(which had revolted after Cannae) in 21 1 and Tarentum 
in 209. Hasdrubal, who at length broke through to Italy 
from Spain, was defeated at the Metaurus (q.v.) by 
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Claudius Nero and Livius Salinator (q.v.) in 207, and 
thereby Hannibal’s last hope of receiving reinforcements 
died, despite the attempt of Mago (q.v. 2). Scipio (q.v. 5) 
Africonus victoriously drove the Carthaginians from 
Spain by his final victory at llipa (206) and led an expedi- 
tionary force to Africa where his successive victories 
lorced the recall of Hannibal lrom Italy. Thanks to his 
tactical reforms and the help of Masimssa (q.v.), Scipio 
defeated Hannibal at the battle of Zama (q.v., 202). In 
201 peace was signed: Carthage surrendered her navy and 
Spain, retained her autonomy and her territory within 
the Phoenician Trenches (i.e. roughly modern Tunisia), 
became a dependent ally of Rome, and paid an indemnity 
of 10,000 talents in fifty annual instalments. But the 
Romans evacuated Africa. Factors which gave Rome the 
victory included her superiority by sea and in manpower, 
the loyalty of the Italian allies, the wisdom of the Senate 
and the doggedness of the People, the blocking of rein- 
forcements to Hannibal, the defensive strategy of Kabius 
in Italy combined with the offensive strategy of Scipio, 
who forged a weapon which drove the Carthaginians from 
Spam and vanquished Hannibal himself. Against such 
factors Hannibal’s untiring gallantry nnd genius were 
unavailing. The war was a turning-point in ancient 
history ; it had profound effects on the political, economic, 
social, and religious life of Italy, while thereafter lor cen- 
turies no power could endanger Rome’s existence. 

5. Thk Third Punic War (149-146). Carthage, no 
longer a great Mediterranean power, made a remarkably 
quick economic recovery, thanks partly to Hannibal’s 
financial reforms, but she was continually provoked by 
Masimssa, whose aggression the Romans did little to 
check. Cato (q.v, i), irom motives of revenge and fear, 
urged the destruction of Carthage; Nasica (see scipio 10) 
ud\ orated a more lenient policy. There is little evidence 
to suggest that Roman policy was dictated by commercial 
jealousy. Intervention was legally justified when Carthage 
was goaded into attacking Masimssa, Rome’s ally (150). 
Rome declared w ar on Carthage (149), and a Roman armv 
under Manilms (q.v. 1) landed 111 Africa. Carthage sur- 
rendered, handed over hostages and arms, and then heatd 
the Roman terms that the city itself must he destroyed. 
Unexpectedly she refused to comply, and with desperate 
heioism withstood a Roman blockade until 146, when 
Scipio (q.v. 1 1 ) Aermhanus stormed and sacked the city. 
( arthage was thus destroyed, and her territory was made 
into the Roman province of Africa. 

Am ir\i Snimi is First IFm : T’olyb. bk i hnscil mainlv upon the 
pm-Uomiin f.ibius Pietor anil the pro-CurthagiTuuri Flnlinus. Seinnd 
1’olyh. bks 3 anti 7-15 (fragmentary) Be dtevs upon both 
Homan iiidLrn.il (public .urhivrs, family records, oral tradition from 
Mir\i\ ors, mid write is as Fabius) and 1 ‘unir m.iUnuKthc (ireek writer* 
Snsvlus nnd Silrnus who lived with Hanmbnl) 1 -ivy, bks 21-30, 
pi nudes ,1 detailed muifllive, based partly upon l*ol\h., partly upon 
less truMwoithy Unman annalists. Thud TTVir . Polyh. bks 36-9 
(lr.iRim.tit.try) Appmn, Ltbyta (17- 13s 1* based upon Polvtnus, 

(hough contaminated with less reliable annulislir material. Subsidiary 
iiurlnn ilics add lillle 

Modi UN I.iti Kai nil . Wnlbank. Polybius, is indispensable, G. 
T)e Sanctis, Star. Rom., vnl. 111, iv, nt ;) (1916-64), is of 
fundamental importance, U. Kahisicdl, Gesrhuhtr drr horlhager 
ton - 1 1 A' ; fC> (iyij), contains detailed source criticism. S. Gscll, 
Ihstmre miiienne de V Afrtque du Nnrd 1-iv (1013-20), esp vol. in. 
Fur the srpnrate battles J. Kromavef and C». Venh, Antihe 
St him htf elder m, iv (1912-^1), and Schlaehten-Atlas zur antiken 
Fricgtgruhuhte, rfim Aht 1, 11 (1922). J. 11 Tlnel, History qf Roman 
Sra-pnuto before the Second Punic War (Amsteidftm, IQ54). Studies 
on till fl is tin y of lit mini Sea-pnii'er (104(1), ch. 11, H II Scullurd, 
Snpto Africonus m the Setond Punic liar (1030); Groag, Hannibal 
als Polrtiker (1020), l 1 '. t. Adcock, ‘Delendu cat Carthago’, CHJ 
1046, 1 17 FT.; A E Aslin, Scipm Armdionus (10(17)- For general 
background, A. Toynbee, Hannibal's Legarv (1065). Cf. also Srudi 
Anmbahci (Acad. Ktruacn di Cortona, 1064); E. tr. S. Robinson, 
'Carthaginian and other . . . coinages of Lhe Second 1 'uiucWnr’, Num. 
Chrun. 10O4, 37 H. H. II. S. 

PUPIUS, Puri .jus, contemporary with Horace, who 
calls his tragedies 'htcrimosa pocmata* (/? pist. 1. 1. 67). 

Bachr. FPR 348; Morel, FPL 112. 


PURPLE. Of the two main kinds of purple-yielding 
shellfish described by Pliny ( HN y. 125-41 ), ptupuru and 
peltiffia (Greek iroptf>upa) conespond to the Linnaean 
murex, murex and bucinum (ki jpv£) to the smaller and 
less precious purpura haemostoma. In antiquity the 
purple of Tyre always retaiined its primacy, but purple 
dyeing was practised also in the Greek cities of Asia, the 
Greek mainland and islands, southern Italy, and North 
Africa. After being gathered or caught in baskets and 
lulled suddenly to preserve the secretion, the molluscs 
were either opened (esp. the larger) or crushed. ’The mass 
was then left in salt tor three days, extracted with water , and 
slowly inspissated to one-sixteenth of its original volume. 
Impurities were removed during this process, and the 
liquid was then tested with flocks of wool until the colour 
was right. Many shades within the violet-scarlet range, 
and even a bluish green, could be obtained by mixing the 
dyes from different species and by intercepting the photo- 
chemical reaction which gives the secretion its colour. 
(‘Twice-dycd* Tynan purple resulted from 

consecutive steeping in pelagium and bucinum.) Less 
expensive imitation purple dyes, for which several recipes 
survive, were also made. In Rome, where the use of 
purple garments was always a mark of rank, purple dyeing 
became a state monopoly under Alexander Sevcrus. 

H. Ulumncr, Technolog te der Geiverbe und Kumte 1 i (1012), 233 IT,; 
D'A. W. Thompson, Glossary of Greek Fishes (1 947), 209 IF, F rubes, 
Stud. Anc. Ttchnol. iv. 114 rf., 140 11 . L. A. M. 

PUTEAL: literally a well-kerb, but also used of the 
stone coping put to cover some plate which was taboo 
such as where lightning had struck , \rc also btdhn'ial). 
The most famous was in the Forum the puteal Libonis 
or Scrihonianum; its altar-like well-head is depicted on 
coins (B.M. Cat. Rom. Republ . 1. 419), and its tufa 
foundation was discovered 111 1950 (Nash, Piet. Diet. 
Rome 11. 259 IT.). II W 1*. 

PUTEOLI, modern Pnzzuoli, n town near Naples (see 
rAU.sn.Yl’US mons). Samian colonists from Cumae founded 
Dicaearchia herc(r. 521 11.C.). Dicaearchm became Puteoli 
(date unknown), and Puteoli became a Roman depen- 
dency (with Capua in 338?) (Strabo 5. 245 f . ; Festus, 
262 L.). In the IT.uinibalic War it was an important 
military and trading port (Livy 24. 7; 26. 17), and m 194 
became a citizen colony which was subsequently rccolon- 
ized several times (Dessau, JLS 5317; Plut. Sulla, 37; 
lac. Ann. 14. 27; Pliny, JIN 3. 61). As the harbour of 
Rome, Puteoli became a great commercial entrepot, by 
125 13. c. second only to Delos (Festus, 109 L.). All Rome’s 
eastern imports and exports, including grain, passed 
through Puteoli (Strabo 3. 145 ; 17. 793; Pliny, IIN 36. 
70; Sen. Kp. 77). Its trade guilds, fire-brigade, imperial 
post station, its special road (Via Domitiana, q.v.) joining 
the Via Appia, its lighthouse, artificial liarbour-works, 
and surviving monuments (e.g. amphitheatre), attest a 
prosperity which survived the rivalry of Ostia. Devasta- 
tions by Alanc (410), Genseric (455), and Totiln (545) 
finnlly ruined Puteoli. In its heyday Puteoli was a fashion- 
able villa resort, e.g. of Sulla, Cicero, Hadrian. 

K. J. Belocb, Campanien 1 (1800) , C. Dubois, Pouzzolrs Antiques 
(1907); Tv. lvcbrnunn -1 lartlcbcn, Antike Ilajenanlagen lies AJttlel- 
meeies (1923), 163, A. Mmuri, The Phlegraean Fields (1957). 

E. T. S. 

PYGMALION, (1) legendary king of Tyre, brother of 
Elissa (Dido), whose husband, Acherhas or Sychaeus, he 
killed in the hope of obtaining his fortune. (Sec Verg. 
Aen. 1. 343-64, Just. Epit. 18. 4, and dido.) (2) Legen- 
dary king of Cyprus, who having fashioned an ivory 
statue of 0 woman fell in Jove with it. Aphrodite gave it 
life, and the woman bore Pygmalion a daughter, Paphos, 
the mother of Cinyras (Ov. Met . 10. 243-97), though 
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according to Apollod. Bibl. 3. 14. 3 Cinyras was Pygma- 
lion's son-in-law. Philostephanus (FUG ni. 31, fr. 13) 
calls the statue a figure of Aphrodite. Pygmalion was 
perhaps, like Cinyras (q.v.), a priest-king, associated with 
the cult of Aphrodite- Astarte (cf. J. G. Frazer, Adorns 
Allis Osiris (1906), i, ch. 3). F. it. w. 

PYGMIES, dwarfs of ridiculous appearance who live 
in Africa, or India, or Scythia and are distinct from the 
Cercopes which annoyed Heracles. They are mentioned 
and discussed in Greek mythology in connexion with their 
fight against the cranes. Homer (//. 3. 6) says that the 
cranes flee before the winter to the (southern) stream of 
Occanus and bring death to the Pygmies. Hccataeus of 
Miletus, who definitely located the Pygmies in southern 
Egypt, Ctesias, and the writers on India (e.g. Mega- 
sthenes) considerably elaborated the story. The Pygmies 
disguise themselves as rams, or ride on rams and goats. 
They buttle with the cranes to protect their fields, or even 
conduct operations to destroy the eggs of the cranes. 
Other mythographers invented explanations for the 
struggle, tracing the enmity back to a beautiful pygmy 
girl transformed into a crane (Boeus in Ath. 9. 393 e). 

As Herodotus hinted (2. 32. 6) and Aristotle {Hist. An. 
8. 12. 597“) confirmed, the dwarfs of Central Africa may 
have been the origin of the myth (F. Nicolas, Anthropos 
(*956), 551). Modern explorers report that the Akka 
dwarfs hunt cranes and that the birds vigorously resist. 
Around this core of fact, possibly conveyed to Greeks 
through Egyptian sources (R. Henmg, Rh. Mus. 1932), 
grew a solid shell of dwarf folklore (R. Dangel, SMSR 
1931, 128) and novchstic invention. The geranomachy is 
often shown in Greek art, the Francois vase being the 
earliest instance. In Hellenistic art dwarfs or Pygmies are 
often used for parodies of mythological and ‘genre’ scenes, 
or shown in Nile landscapes (W. B. MacDaniel, AJArch. 
1932,260). 

E. Wuest, PW h.v. 'Pygmuioi’ ; M. Gusinde, Kentniwe und Urtrilr 
Lber Pygmaen ( 1 y6z) . G M . A 1 1. 

PYLAEMENES, in mythology, king of the Paplila- 
gonian Iineti ( Iliad 2. 851). He is distinguished chiefly 
for coming to life in 11 . 13. 658, cf. 643, after being killed 
in 5- 57h, a slip of Homer's from which most ridiculous 
consequences have been drawn by ancient and modern 
critics. H J. R. 

PYLOS was the name of three places in western Pclo- 
ponnese (Strabo 8. 339; cf. Ar. Eq. 1059). Messenmn 
Pylos lay at the north end of Navarmo Bay, on a rocky 
peninsula (formerly Osmanaga, now called Palaiokhon or 
Koryphasion) joined by a sandspit to the mainland and 
separated by a narrow channel from the island of Sphac- 
tcria. On the landward side is the so-called ‘Cave of 
Nestor’. There are traces of Mycenaean occupation nnd 
also of Hellenistic (houses and walls). Tradition (Paus. 4. 
36. 2) placed the house nnd tomb of Nestor in this vicinity. 
Uninhabited in 425 b.c., the Athenians fortified it and 
held it with aMessenian garrison until 409(Diod. 13. 64). 
Its subsequent history is obscure. It is surprising that 
this fertile district, with one of the best harbours of 
Greece, was not more important in classical times. Its 
great period of importance is the Mycenaean. For the 
ever-increasing evidence of Bronze Age cultural develop- 
ment here and elsewhere in the western Pcloponnese, 
see messenia and elis. With Nestor, as ruler of a wealthy 
State which sent ninety ships to Troy and included Pylos 
( 11 . 2. 591-602), has been associated the Mycenaean 
palace on an acropolis at Ano Englianos, north-east of 
the Bay of Navarino and near Chora. It is the centre of a 
region particularly rich in Mycenaean remains ( see 
messenia) from late Middle Iielladic through to the end 


of Late Hclladic IIIB(c. 1200 b.c.). There is not universal 
agreement that this is in fact the palace of the Pylian 
dynasty, established by Neleus from Thessaly (Paus. 4. 
36. 1), attacked by Heracles, and visited by Telemachus. 
The kingdom of Nestor stretches in the Catalogue of the 
Ships to the Alpheus ( 11 . 2. 592), and the tale of the cattle- 
raid into Elis told in 11 . 11. 671-761 (see pylos in Tn- 
phylia) is difficult to understand if the centre of Neleid 
rule was at Ano Englianos. Excavation of the palace area 
shows evidence of a lower town to one side of the acro- 
polis, and of earlier palatial structures going back to the 
beginning of the Mycenaean period. Finds would seem to 
suggest that the site possessed a fortification wall m eaily 
Mycenaean times, and that this was destroyed in Late 
Iielladic IIIA period, but was not restored when the 
area was levelled and the existing Late Helladic II 1 B 
palace built, which the excavators suggest was the work 
of Neleus. The circumstances of the destruction of this 
palace were formerly described as the ‘Dorian Invasion’, 
but some uncertainty is now felt concerning the process 
of destruction of the Late Bronze Age civilization of 
Greece. The conflagration huked and preserved the great 
archive of Linear B tablets relating to the business of 
government immediately before. These tablets appear to 
indicate not only an elaborate administration but also 
preparations to repel attack. The site was not subsequently 
occupied. 

Thuc bk. 4 R. M burrows, JhlS iHyfi, 5s ir ; lRyR, 147 ff., C. W. 
Tllcgen and M. Rawson, A Guide to the Palace of Nestor (II S.A 
1062), E Kiechlc, 'Pylos und der pylisihe Ruuin in dcr unlikcn 
'T radition’, Hist. iyho, 1 ft.; W. K Pritchett, .Studies in Annent Greek 
Topography 1 (iyf>5), (1 ff. See also messenia. K J H. 

PYLOS in Triphylia, a little south of Samikon, was 
taken by Strabo (followed by some moderns) lor the 
Homeric town of that name. Rich beehive-tombs of the 
sixteenth century have been found in this district, near 
Kakovatos. The region might suit better than Pylos in 
Messenia (q.v.) the description by N»*stor ( 11 . 11. 671- 
761) of the raid in Ins youth into Elis, pjst Samikon ( ?) to 
the Alpheus, especially since the discovery of Mycenaean 
tombs (of L.H. I 1 IB-C date) at Dhiasela near that river 
(see liCll 1957, 574 ff., and the discussion of the whole 
episode in relation to the historical background and the 
site of Kakovutos in AJ Arch. 1948, 115, by II. T. Wade- 
Gery, ‘The Dorian Invasion: What Happened at Pylus’). 

Strabo R. 144 ff. W. Dorpfcld nnd K. Midler, Ath . Mitt lyoR, 
2 t)S ff , igoy, zb y tr. T. J D.; R J. 11 . 

PYRAMUS and THYSBE, hero and heroine of a love- 
story almost unknown except from Ovid, Met. 4. 55 ff., 
who says, 53, that it is not a common tale. They were 
next-door neighbours in Babylon, and, as their parents 
would not let them marry, they talked with each other 
through the party-wall of the houses, which was cracked. 
Finally, they arranged to meet at Ninus’ tomb. There 
Thishe was frightened by a lion coming from its kill; 
she dropped her cloak as she ran and the lion mouthed it. 
Pyramus, finding the bloodstained cloak nnd supposing 
her dead, killed himself; she returned, found his body, and 
followed his example. Their blood stained a mulberry- 
tree, whose fruit has ever since been black when ripe, 
in sign of mourning for them. 11 . J R. 

PYRENEES ( rivprjv7 /, to, rivpT)vaia oprj ; Pyrenaeus 
mons) t the range of mountains between Gaul and Spain. 
The name was derived from a city, or port of call, 
frequented by traders from Massilia. Herodotus (2. 33) 
places near it the source of the Ister (Danube). Avicnus 
(559) knew both the town and the mountains, the former 
near Portus Veneris (Vendres). Silius Ituhcus (3. 414) 
and Diodorus (5. 35) present other more imaginative 
derivations. The error of Polybius (34. 7. 4), ascribing a 
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north-south direction for the range, was corrected by 
Pliny (4. 1 10), but all classical estimates as to length were 
excessive. The chief highway (Via Augusta) crossed the 
mountains near their eastern limit. It was supplemented 
by a road from Jaca to Pau {I tin. Ant. 452. 6), and another 
from Pamplona to Dax (ibid. 453. 4). Timber, hams, 
and bacon appear to have been the important contribu- 
tions of the Pyrenees to the economic life of the peninsula. 

Clusbicul reltrenccs m PW , s.v. ‘llispama’. Excellent modem 
description in M. Sorrc, Les Pyrenees (1922). J. J. VAN N. 

PYRGI, modern Santa Severn, was a port of Caere (q.v.) 
and famous as the site of a wealthy Etruscan sanctuary of 
Leucothca or Eileithyia (qq.v.), sacked by Dionysius I 
(q.v.) in 384 11. c. (Diod. Sic. 15. 14). Recent excavations 
have revealed two Archaic temples: A (r. 480-470) is 
typically Tuscan, and Ji (c. 500) is a Graeco-Tuscan 
compromise. Both were destroyed in the third century 
H.c. Between the two temples were found in 1964 three 
sheets of gold leaf, one inscribed in Phoenician and the 
nrher two (one corresponds generally to the Punic text) 
in Etruscan. The inscriptions concern a dedication by 
the 'king* of Caere to the Phoenician goddess Astarte, 
corresponding to the Etruscan goddess Uni, and demon- 
strate the close ties that enabled Carthage to influence 
the internal politics of the cities of Elruna at this time 
(if Arist. Pol. 1280*38 fl. ; Polyb. 3. 22. 4-13). A fourth 
(pei haps earlier) inscription on bronze also concerns Uni. 
The establishment of a Roman military colony at Pyrgi 
in the third century n.c. reflects the same naval strategy 
that prompted the near-contemporary foundations of 
Cast rum Novum (modem Santa Marmella nearby), 
Cosa, and Paesturn (qq.v.). 

Preliminary reports, c*ic , first nmr seasons ■ M Pnllollino, fi. 
( nloima et alu, Arth Class, ix xvm (19^7 66) , first definitive leporl 
Nat Srav. (1959), 141 II. Inscriptions M Pullottino, C. Vlad llnrelli, 
(». li.irhini, Arch, Class xvi (1964), s;S IT , bibliography 1964-6* 
il.ul win (1066), 279 H . J HeurKcin, j RS (1066), 1 fi ; W Eihclirr 
ami H H.\, Colt. Anz. 1968, 64 fl. D. W. H. H. 

PYRRIIO N (PH' 1) (c. 365-360 to r. 275-270 n.c.), son 
of Pleistarchus, of Elis, tlie founder ol Greek scepticism. 
A painter turned philosopher, he was, according to the 
sources, first taught by Bryson, son of Stilpo(hut chrono- 
logic ,il considerations make this unlikely), then by the 
Dcmoentean Anaxarchns, whom he followed to India 111 
the tram of Alexander the Great. There he is reputed to 
have encountered some ‘magi’, to whose influence tra- 
dition ascribes some of Ins later philosophical view's. 
Keturning to Ins native town, he lived a quiet and modest 
life, following the precepts of his own philosophy, and 
was highly respected by his fellow citizens, who elected 
him their high priest. Ills chief pupils were Timon (2), 
Philo (3) ol Athens, and Niiusiphanes of Teios (qq.v.). 

Pyrrhon left no writings, and only a few fragments of 
Ins immediate pupils survive. It is difficult to determine 
how much of the more developed philosophy of the later 
supplies derives directly from him. 'Phis is made more 
i ompljrated by the problem of the relations between the 
Pyrrhoman sceptics and the ‘New’ Academy of Arcesilaus 
(q v. 1) and his followers and successors. It is nowadays 
believed that, whereas the scepticism of the Academy was 
metaphysical and polemic (against the Stoics and Epicu- 
reans), Pyrrl onian scepticism was essentially an attitude 
to hie, the final aim of it being not so much the theoretical 
as the more practical urupafi'n. Using examples 
from the deceptions inherent in sense perception and 
from the contradictions found in the teachings of ‘dog- 
matic’ philosophers, the Pyrrhonian concludes that no 
positive knowledge is possible, and his attitude is that of 
withholding his judgement (tVo^) about all things, 
stating nothing positive (ovSte opf£uj), and following in 
actual life the appearances of things (jairo/tfra), without 
being committed to any permanent and definite attitude 


towards them. This leads the sceptic to the state of im- 
perturbability (arapalfia), his final goal in life. 

Later sceptics (Agrippa (5), Aenestdemus, qq.v.) pro- 
duced lists of arguments of general types against the 
possibility of positive knowledge (the sceptical Tpcnroi), 
for refuting the doctrines t»f the various 'dogmatic 1 
schools. Some of them, in a crude form, may have origin- 
ated with Pyrrhon himself. But there is no way of decid- 
ing on this from our fragmentary evidence. The tendency 
nowadays to derive Borne of Pyrrhon’s teachings horn 
Democritus (through Anaxarchus), Socrates and the 
Socratics, and some of the Sophists is based mainly on 
speculation. 

Soimcns. Dior. Lacrt. ix. 61- 108; EusebiuH, Praep. Evany, xiv. 8, 
Wilumowit7, An tty anas von karystos (, 1 88 1 ), 27 ff. 

Modlhn Discussions V. Hrochurd, Les Enpncques gms (1HN7), 
51 fi.; Zeller, J'hil. d (Jr. 111. 1, 494 II , OhcrweR-Piaeclitcr, 461 fi., 
140 f . L. Robin, Pvrrhun et le scepticism* grec (1944), 2 II , P. 
Collision, Rev. £ t. Grec. 1920, 373 ft. J. C. 

PYRRHUS (319-272 n.c.), the most famous of the 
Molussian kings of Epirus. After reigning as a minor 
from 307 to 303 he was driven out and followed the 
fortunes of Demetrius the Besieger. By the influence of 
Ptolemy II, whose stepdaughter Antigone he married, 
and of Agathoclcs (q.v.), he became joint king with 
Neoptolcmus (297) but soon removed him. Early in his 
reign he annexed and retained southern Illyria, probably 
as far as Epidamnus. lie tried to emancipate Epirus from 
Macedonia. By intervening in a dynastic quarrel in Mace- 
donia Pyrrhus obtained the frontier provinces of Parauaea 
and Tymphaea, together with Ambracia, Amphilochia, 
and Acarnama. On the death of Antigone he acquired 
Corey ra and Leucas as the dowry of his new wife, the 
daughter of Agathocles, and made an alliance with the 
Dardaman chief Bardylis, whose daughter he also 
married. Before he could consolidate his kingdom he 
went to war with Demetrius, now king of Maccdon 
(291-286), obtaining half of Macedonia, Thessaly, and 
an alliance with Actolia and Athens; hut he was driven 
back by Lysimuchus (283). 

Pyrrhus next undertook to assist Tarentum against the 
Romans, and with a force of 25,000 men and twenty 
elephants he defeated the Romans at Heraclea (280). He 
marched close up to Rome, but failed to impose peace. 
In 279 he again defeated the Romans at Asculum, and 
then transferred his foices to Sicily, where he met the 
Carthaginians, at that time the allies of Rome. He 
almost expelled the Carthaginians from the island, hut 
broke oil the war and returned to Italy. After a drawn 
battle against the Romans at Beneventum (275), he 
retired to Epirus with one-third of his expeditionary 
force. In a new attempt to conquer Macedonia he penned 
up Anligonus Gnnatas in Thessaloniea but suddenly 
moved off to Peloponnesus, where he failed m a siege of 
Sparta and was killed in a street fight at Argos. 

A brilliant tactician and adroit opportunist, Pyrrhus 
impressed lus contemporaries but never won a lasting 
victory except in creating the large and powerful Epirote 
State. He made Ambracia his capital, built the great 
theatre at Dodona, and completed the hcllenization of 
Epirus. 

Plutarch, Pyrrhus, (j Nciici, Pirro (1953); P. Ltfvfrmie. Pyrrhos 
(>957). Hammond, Epirus. N- 6. L. II. 

PYTHAGORAS (i), son of Mncsarchus of Samos, 
emigrated f. 531 li.c., perhaps to escape the tyranny of 
Polycrates, to Croton. He wns a devotee of Apollo, and 
the Crotoniatcs identified him with Apollo Hyperborcus. 
He wrote probably nothing (though works were later 
fathered on him) and already in Aristotle’s day his life was 
obscured by legend; but an elegy of Xenophanes (fr. 7 
Diels) establishes his belief in metempsychosis, and 
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Heraclitus (frs. 40, 129), Empedocles (fr. 129), Ion of 
Chios (fr. 4 Diels), and Herodotus (4. 95) testify to his 
learning and his claim to reach back in memory to former 
existences. These and later statements indicate that he 
believed the soul to be a fallen divinity confined within the 
body as a tomb and condemned to a cycle of reincarna- 
tion as man, animal, or plant, from which, however, it 
may win release by cultivation of an Apollinc purity. The 
spirit, he held, is purified especially by study ; accordingly 
he taught a ‘way of life* (PI. Resp. 600 b), in which the 
investigation of nature ( icrrophf Heraclitus tr. 129) be- 
came a religion, lie is reliably said to have discovered the 
numerical ratios determining the principal intervals of 
the musical scale, whence he was led to interpret the 
world as a whole through numbers, the systematic study 
of which he thus originated (Anstox. tr. 23 Wehrli; 
Eudem. fr. 142 Wehrli). lie is possibly the discoverer 
(though not in its Euclidean form) of ‘Pythagoras’ 
Theorem’ (Kuc. 1. 47). 

In Croton Pythagoras founded a religious society, 
under the government ol which this city rose to supremacy 
among the Achaean towns in Italy. A conspiracy under 
C'ylon led, however, to Pythagoras’ letiremcnt to Meta- 
pontum, where he died; and at some date between 460 
and 400 the order was almost wholly destroyed. Survivors 
settled in Thebes (Lysis, Philolaus) and Phleius, some 
ufterwards returning to Tarentum, which became the 
chief seat of the school till its extinction in the late fourth 
century ii.c. Membership of the order, open to women 
equally with men, entailed a strict discipline of purity, 
elements 111 which were silence, self-examination (777] 
napefi-qv, tl 5 * i/jcfti, put 8*or ovk eTeXecrOrj, Diog. Lacrt. 
8. 22), abstention from flesh, and the observation of 
precepts originally taboos but later interpreted sym- 
bolically (uKovv/iriTa, crvuPoAa) and augmented hy explicit 
ethical principles. Fourth-century writers distinguish 
divergent religious and scientific groups, aKuvop.aTiKoi 
{IluOuyopicrTat) and pat)jjp.aTtKoi {Tlvdayoptiiii). 

Starting from Pythagoras' discovery of the mathe- 
matical basis of the musical intervals, his followers 
devoted themselves to arithmetic, using a notation consist- 
ing probably of patterns of dots; the most important of 
these was the tc tpuktvs, which represented the number 
ten as sum of the first four integers and was traditionally 
attributed to Pythagoras himself. Pythagorean cosmology 
was a development of that of the Milesians, which, how- 
ever, it radically altered by degrading the Infinite from its 
position as source of the opposites and treating the pair 
Limit-Unlimited as the primary members of a group of 
ten pairs, which they regarded as first principles, the 
Unlimited being inferior in value to the Limit (Ansi. 
Metaph. A. gSC-Hs f.). They said the universe was pro- 
duced hy the First Unit (the 1 leaven) inhaling the Infinite 
(or Void), so as to foun groups of units or numbers (Anst. 
Metaph. N. iogi“i 5 f., Rhys. 2i3 b 22 t.), and that all tilings 
(even, e.g., opinion, oppoi turiity, injustice, Arist. Metaph. 
A. qqo , 1 22) were numbers and had cosmic position. 
Probably by about 500 b.u. they liad readied the hypo- 
thesis that the earth is spherical. Aristotle also attributes 
to them ( Gael . 293“ 18 f.) an ustronomical system presup- 
posing a central fire, mound which circle the celestial 
bodies, including sun, earth (which thus first becomes a 
planet), and counter-earth (drr IxOan 1 , intended to account 
for lunar eclipses). This system, to which the older belief 
in a ‘harmony of the spheres’ was accommodated, appears 
to date at earliest from the late fifth century. See also 
ASTRONOMY, MATHEMATICS. 

l*or Pythagorean writers of independent importance 
(I'HTLOI.AUS, ARCHYTAS, etc.) and for NEOP YTl IAC3QREAN- 
ism see separate articles. 

Diels, Vnrsohr 11 i. 440-80; M. T. Cnidmi, I /Ptagoriei 

(1058-); Mullncl), FPU 1. 485 509 ( Pythagoreorum Sunil it udines ) ; 


R. Ilcrchrr, Ephtolographi, 601 ( Pythagoreorum Epistulae)', Ilumet, 
PUP Ho If., 276 ti , Heath, Ilut. of Ureek Maths, i. 65 fT , 141 ff. ; 
E. Frank, Plato und die sogenannten Pythagoreer (1923); Zeller- 
Mnudulto, La filosapa dn Greet 1. ti (1938), z8K fT ; Guthrie, Hist. 
Uk. Phil 1. 14O IT. ; K. von i' ritz, Pythagorean Politics tn Southern 
Italy (1940). A. II. <J. 

PYTHAGORAS (2), Greek sculptor, active r. 490-448 
R.C. A native of Samos and later resident at Rhegium in 
Italy, whither he probably emigrated on the fall of Samos 
in 494 D.c. He is said to have combined a certain advance 
in naturalism (Pliny 34. 59) with an interest in symmetry 
and rhythm (Diog. Laert. 8. 46). Several statues by him 
are cited by Pliny (34. 59) and Pausanias (6. 13. i), among 
them an ‘Apollo shooting the serpent Python with his 
arrows’. As this .subject is represented on a coin of Croton 
oi c. 420-390 r.c., it has been thought that there was some 
connexion between the two. It has, however, not so lar 
been possible to attribute any extant sculptures to 
Pythagoras with confidence. G. M A. H. 

PYTHEAS (c. 310-306 r.c.), Greek navigator of Mas- 
salia. From Strnhn, Diodorus, and Pliny mostly we learn 
(upon evidence distrusted hy the ancients) that, sailing 
from Gadcs {Cadiz) past Cape Ortegal, the Loire, north- 
west France, and Uxisame {U shunt) t he visited Belenum 
{Cornwall) and the tin-depot at Tctis (q.v. ; St. Michael's 
Mount), circumnavigated Britain, described its inhabi- 
tants and climate, reported an island Thule (q.v.) {Norway 
or Iceland ), sailed perhaps to the Vistula, and reported an 
estuary {Frisian Bight?) and an island {Heligoland}) 
abounding in amber. Pythens calculated closely the lati- 
tude of Mnssnlia and laid bases for cartographic parallels 
through north France and Britain. 

Ct Cary Wamnnuton, Explorers, 33 fl ; (19(13, TVIunn) 47 ff ; 
E. WarintiiKtun, Gtetk Utog. (1934). H »9 ft ; G L UtulIil, Pythias 
le Massatlole (igj(>), to In* used with e.Ullloll, H J MlLLl, Pythcas 
voti Mas salmi 1952) , J Casuru^o, I.a\ giarults Pet t phis (1949), 104 H : 
D StichtLnoth, P mber das W e It nicer ( 1959, uS pii , «np imp) .nul 
also in Altntum tofu, 159 ft . K Gisin^cr. }1 IV xlvn 19(13, T * 4 *T , 
Thomson, Hist A 111 G tog. 143 tl. , 1 lytic, neck. Alanuers, 124 tl. , 
I) K Dicks, The Geographical Fragments of Hipptnihus (19(10), 
179 ft , V. Sletaiisson, I'ltuna Thule (1942) nntl Greenland (1941), 
to he used with caution, M. Ninck, l)ie hntdt chung von Fur u pa 
dunh die Gneihen (1945), 21 H 11 Cl also J. J. Tierney, 1959, 

J32 ff ; E Davin in Putt de I'Assm U lludi 1954, 2, ho It 

E.H.W. 

PYTHERMUS (1), poet, ofTcos, wrote drinking-songs, 
ol which one line survives. He composed in the Ionian 
mode and was mentioned by Hipponax (Ath. 625 c). 

P.iKe, Poet. Met Ur. 910. 

PYTHERMUS (2) of Ephesus, writing after Antiochus 
1 or II and followed by Hegesandrus (r. 150 n.c.), pub- 
lished * IiTTOfnai 111 eight books, treating Hellenistic 
history. 

FUrH u. 80. 

PYTHIAN GAMES. From early times there had been 
a festival at Delphi in connexion with the oracle of 
Apollo, with a musical competition consisting of a hymn 
to the god — vop.os IIuOucu ? — sung to a cilhara accom- 
paniment. This took place every eighth year, hut in 
582 B.c. the festival was reorganized and placed under 
the management of the Amphictiomc Council. Hence- 
forth it was celebrated in the third^vear of each Olym- 
piad. The musical competitions— in instrumental music, 
singing, drama, and recitations in verse and prose — still 
took the first place, but to them now were added athletic 
and equestrian contests modelled on those at Olympia. 
The stadium for the foot-races lay close under Mount 
Parnassus, the chariot-races were held in the Crisaean 
plain, where a hippodrome was constructed. The prize 
was a crown of bay-leaves cut in the valley of Tempe. 
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The Pythian Games ranked next in importance after the 
Olympian. F. A. W. 

PYTHIUS of Pricnc (4th c. li.c.), architect. He designed 
the Mausoleum (q.v.) at Halicarnassus and the temple of 
Athena Polias at Priene, both in the Ionic Order. He 
held the opinion that architects should be well versed in 
the arts, and objected to the use of the Done order in 
sacred buildings because of the complications arising 
from the spacing of the triglyphs. His books on the 
temple and the Mausoleum have not survived. (Vitr. 1. 
1; 4- 3*. 7 . P rac f-\ Pliny, HN 36. 30-1. It should be 
noted that the spelling of the name in the MSS. is very 
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confused. One cannot be quite sure thnt the nrehitcct of 
the Mausoleum and the architect of Priene are one and 
the same man.) H. w n , U. E. W. 

PYTHON of Catana or Byzantium was said to be Huthor 
of a aatync play culled Agen, produced in 324 li.c. in the 
camp of Alexander the Great on the Hydaspes (in the 
Punjab); some attributed it to Alexander himself (Ath. 
1.1- 595 d). It contained references to Hurpalus, who had 
recently absconded with Alexander's treasure, and other 
contemporary persons in the style of the Old Comedy. 

TGF 8 io-j 1. 13. Snell, Scenes from Greek Drama (11/14), rh* v, vi 

A. W. D. W. L. 
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QUADI, n German tribe of the Suebic group, left the 
Mum region (r. 8 n.c:.) and went to Moravia; they were 
closely connected with the Marcomanni. Vunnius estab- 
lished a kingdom between the March and the Waag, but 
was overthrown r. a.d. 50, his followers being settled by 
the Romans in Pannonm. After a war against Domitiun 
the Qmidi maintained peace till the great Marcomannic 
Wars. Though overwhelmed by Rome, they remained 
a permanent danger, and often with Marcomanni or 
Sarrnalae-Jazvges plundered Roman land (e.g. under 
Valerian and Gallicnus and in 282, 358, and 375). Later 
some ol the Quadi joined the Vandals and Alani and 
went to Spain. 

('. Faltch, Siiz. Wien, 7.0Q v (1929) ami 217 1 (1937); T-. Srlinndl, 
Gtsiiiuhtt‘ dcr dcutuhni Stdmme Die West pennant rt 1 (iyiH); J. 
Kluge, Rumi Khentel- Rands taaten am Rhein and an der Dunau (1934). 

K A. W. S. 

QUADRATUS (i) BASSUS, C. Tulius, cos. niff. a.d. 
105, of Pergamum, a comes of Tiajan. lie was praetor (82), 
served in the Dacian war (86-9), governor of Judaea (c. 
00-2), cos. .snjf. (105), served as Trajan’s comes in the 
second Dacian War, receiving ornament a tnumphaha, 
governor of Cappadocia (r. 107—12), of Syria (r. 1 13-17), 
ot Dacia (117/18). lie received a public funeral at Perga- 
mum. He is probably to he distinguished from (rt) C. 
Antius A. lulius Quadratus (ro.v. stiff. 94, governor of 
Syria 101 -4, cos. 11 ord. 105) and from (6) C. lulius 
Ilassus, the proconsul of Bithynia (101-2) whom Pliny 
defended on an extortion charge in 103. 

AE iQ33, 26H. R. Syme, JRS 1946, 1O2II.; id. Tacitus, see index. 

H. H. S, 

QUADRATUS (2), Asinius (PW 31), a senator of the 
Severn n age, wrote in Ionic Greek a History of Rome in 
fifteen hooks, from the foundation until Sevcrus Alexan- 
der, called .Yi/Wriy/jA, and also Parthica in at least nine 
hooks. Possibly of Greek origin, he may be identified with 
C. Asinius Protimus Quadratus, cos. suff. and proconsul 
of Achaea. 

FGrli 97; G. Dabieri, L'Albo senatono (1952), n. 59. H. H. S. 

QUAESTIONES. In the earliest Roman law alleged 
crimes against the State, if too serious for summary action 
by a magistrate (or on appeal against such action by 
provocation q.v.), were tried before the Assembly; though 
lor lower-class citizens, this right was, perhaps, largely 
theoretical. Crimea against private persons were tried 
by a magistrate (later normally the praetor) with a con - 
st/ium , under the civil procedure of sacramentum (q.v.). 
Public crimes particularly grave, or needing specially 
careful investigation, were often turned over to a quaes t to : 
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an ad hoc commission under a magistrate, appointed by 
the Senate or the People or both (see e.g. Livy 9. 26. 2: 
314 li.c.) ; the Bacchanalia (q.v.) (Livy 39. 14 f . . 186 B.C.); 
the Silva Sala murders (Cic. Brut. 85 f. : 138 B.c\); or the 
corruption of L. Hostilius Tubulus (Cic. Fin. 2. 54). It 
has been suggested (but not proved) that sicarii and 
venefin (armed men and poisoners) were regularly subject 
to trial by an ad hoc quae stio under the praetor or a deputy. 

The system was changed by the introduction (by Piso f 
q.v. 1, in 149 B.c.) of a standing commission ( quae stio 
perpetua) of the Senate on repeturidae (q.v.). At first 
acting like a civil court, it was converted into a criminal 
court by C. Gracchus (q.v. 4), who added to it features 
borrowed from the special quaest tunes; jurors were drawn 
from the wealthiest non-senators ( see eqijttes). Tn the 
next forty years, while ad hoc commissions on spccinl 
occasions continued (see mamilius 3), several quaest tones 
perpetuae modelled on the repeturidae court were set up 
for individual crimes of frequent occurrence: certainly 
venefina and maiestas, probably amhitus and peculatus. 
Procedure (including the composition of the juries) prob- 
ably in general followed the repeturidae court, with minor 
individual differences such as we still find later. The 
composition of the juries was changed by Cacpio(q.v. 1), 
who introduced mixed juries of senators and eipiites ; 
Glaucia (q.v.) restored 'equestrian 1 juries for repetundae 
and this was certainly followed by the maiestas court, 
possibly by others. After an abortive reform by Drusus, 
(q.v. 2), Plautius (q.v. 1) introduced juries chosen freely 
by the individual tribes (which favoured nobles and 
senators), and Sulla, increasing the Senate to 600, en- 
trusted all the quaestiones to senators. He also brought the 
number of standing courts up to at least seven, possibly 
more, with a pruetor — or, since there were not enough 
praetors available, a index quaestwnis, normally aedilician 
— in charge of each. L. Cotta (q.v. 3) in 70, when Sulla’s 
juries had turned out to be clearly unsatisfactory, created 
three jury panels (decunae) of 300 each, allotting one to 
senators, one to equttes, and one to tribuni aerarix (q.v.). 
From these, juries for individual cases (one-third from 
each dccurta ) were chosen — as probably already since 
Sulla — by lot ( sortitio ), with prosecution and defence 
having a limited right of rnectio. The size of a jury varied 
from one quaestio to another. The more important (re- 
petundae and maiestas) perhaps had juries of 75, the less 
important (like inter sicarios ) only of 51. Other details of 
procedure could also vary; thus some allowed ampliatio 
(q.v.), others (like repetutulae) prescribed comperendinatxo 
(a trial in two parts). 

There was no public prosecutor at Rome, nor were 
prosecutions initiated by the magistrate in charge of each 
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quaestio. Any private citizen cou]d request authority from 
such a magistrate to prosecute before his court. If several 
men wished to bring the same accusation against a person, 
the magistrate determined in a special ludicium, attended 
by a consilium of jurors not on oath, who should be the 
accuser (though others might then sign the indictment as 
subscript ores) ; this preliminary inquiry was known as 
divinatio . (Thus Cicero’s Dwinatio in Caecilium sought to 
show why Cicero rather than Q. Cnccilius Niger should 
be chosen as Verres’ accuser.) The [authorized accuser 
then presented the indictment in writing ( nomen deferre) 
to the magistrate who entered the charge in the official 
record ( nomen recipere), interrogated the accused, and 
(unless the latter pleaded guilty) fixed the date of hearing. 
The court forjudging each case was constituted from an 
album based on the dccuriac reicctto with the co-operation 
of both parties, accuser and accused, who both had a 
limited right of challenging the composition of the jury. 
At the end ot the trial the jury gave its verdict by a 
majority vote. The presiding magistrate did not vote, hut 
pronounced judgement and sentence, against which 
there was no appeal. Where the charge was capital, the 
condemned man was permitted to go into exile (see 
EXMLIUM). Magistrates and men absent reipublica causa 
could not be prosecuted before a quaestio . 

After 70, though numerous laws were passed on indi- 
vidual courts (notably ambitus , which proved uncontroll- 
able), the system remained basically unchanged. Caesar 
temporarily suppressed the last de curia, Augustus added a 
fourth (of lower census, for less serious offences), Gaius 
(1) a fifth — perhaps because by that time senators had 
practically ceased attending. Special quaestiones on the old 
model continued throughout the Republic: e.g. that on 
the Bona Dea affair (see ci.onms 1) or that on Caesar’s 
assassins (see PEnrus 1); their juries were normally chosen 
according to the prevailing system; but some were spe- 
cially constituted, in attempts to exclude fear and 
corruption (e.g. those of Pompcy in 52). 

Augustus reorganized some of the courts and added 
one on adultery. He also used the decuriae for a reform of 
voting (q.v.) in elections (see destinai 10). He clearly 
intended the system to continue; and in fact it remained 
in use under the early Empire and, to some extent, until the 
third century A.D. But with the development of imperial 
and senatorial jurisdiction in important cases (which 
also made our sources lose interest in the quaestiones) and 
the jurisdiction of the praefectus urbi and the praejectus 
praetorio (qq.v.) over the lower classes, the quaestiones 
soon became unimportant and we have little evidence 
on their working. 

MommRcn, Rom. Slrafr. \ W. Kunkcl, TJnters. z Entwcklung d, 
rdm. Knminulvtrjahrem in vorsullamscher Zcil (igftz), see also 
REPLTUNDAL; LAW AND PROChDURL, 1IOMAN. E. 13. 

QUAESTOR. Quacstores parricidii are said to have been 
appointed by the kings. Under the Republic there were 
two, who prosecuted some capital cases before the People. 
They fade from our record by the second century b.c. 

Financial quaestors (pcrhnps not connected with them) 
were at first appointed by the consuls, one by each ; after 
447 li.C. (Tac. Ann . 1 1 . 22) they were elected by the tribal 
assembly. Two were added when plebeians were admitted 
(421), to administer the aerarium in Rome (hence urbani) 
under the Senate’s direction. Four more were instituted 
in 267 (Tac. loc. cit. ; Livy, Per. 15), perhaps called 
classici and stationed in various Italian towns, notably 
Ostia (ree annona). More (we do not know how many 
and when) were added as various provinces were organ- 
ized (Sicily even had two), until Sulla, finding nineteen 
needed for all these duties, added one for the water-supply 
and fixed the total at twenty. Caesar doubled this number, 
but Augustus — proposing to rely less on regular magis- 
trates — returned to it. 


The quaestorship was commonly held ut the age of 27 
to 30 (often — in the late Republic normally — after a 
military tribunate and/or a civil minor magistracy). It 
was the lowest of the regular magistracies. By the late 
second century B.c., cx-quaestors were regularly enrolled 
in the Senate by the next censors. Sulla made the office 
compulsory in the cursus honor um, fixed 30 as the mini- 
mum age, and made entry to the Senate automatic. 
Provinciae of quaestors were normally allotted, but — in a 
tradition going back to the origins of the office — magis- 
trates could choose a quaestor extra sortem for personal 
reasons, If attached to magistrates or pro-magistrates, 
quaestors were expected to serve (if necessary pro quaes- 
tore) until their commander gave up office; and they 
remained morally bound to him as clients for life. In 
addition to managing the commander’s jiscus they had 
responsible duties (cf. Cic. 2 Verr. 1. 40), often com- 
manded military forces, and might have to assume 
supreme command (pro praetore) in their superior’s 
absence. 

Augustus and — after a brief restoration by Claudius — 
Nero removed the quaestors from the Aerarium; but 
under the Empire the Princeps, as well as each consul, 
had two quaestors ; the quaestores Caesans, chosen by the 
Emperor himself, were often patricians and always young 
men of distinction. The actual duties of the quaestors in 
Italy were gradually taken over by imperial officials, but 
in the senatorial provinces quaestors retained some 
financial functions throughout the Prmcipate. 

Colonies and mumnpia , and normally collegia (q.v.), 
also had quaestors in charge of their finances. 

K. Latte, TAP A ig.ifi, 24 ff. (origin). E 13. 

QUEROLUS , the ‘Grumbler’, anonymous comedy, 
also called Auhdaria because of some resemblance to 
Plautus’ Aulidaria. It was written in Gaul probably c. 
A.D. 400. Rutilius, to whom it is dedicated, seems to be 
Rutilius Namatianus (q.v.). Evidcn e suggesting a later 
date is flimsy. The play teems with verbal echoes from 
Plautus and Terence, and their metrical technique is 
closely followed in the iambic hemistich which, after an 
initial iambic or trochaic cadence, completes each line. 

Ed. CJ. KnrKtrand, CJoleburg, 1051. See S. Cavdllin, Pianos iq^i, 
137 11 - O. S. 

QU1NCTIUS {PW 24) CAPITOI.INUS BARBA- 
TUS, T itus, was consul in 471, 468, 465, 446, 443, and 
439 11. c. IIis main recorded achievement was in 46^, 
when (allegedly as proconsul appointed by a senatus con- 
sultum ultimum , which is historically nonsense, and makes 
Livy's source later than and dependent on the events of 
1 21 B.c.), he extricated the consul Kunus from a trap set 
by the Aequi. This hears so close a resemblance to the 
exploits of Cincinnatus (q.v.), as to suggest that it is a 
doublet of them. 

Offilvic, Comm . Livy 1-5, 398 ff., 516 ff. P. T. 

QUINDECIMVIRI (originally Duoviri, then Decem- 
viri, Livy 6. 37. 12, first mentioned as Quindecimviri 
in si B.C., Caelius in Cicero, Fam. K. 4. 1) SACRIS 
FACIUNDIS, one of the quattuor amplissima collegia of 
the Roman clergy. They were originally custodians of 
the Sibylline books (Livy 5. 13. 5-6 and often), but their 
activities were probably widened to cover the supervision 
of all foreign cults recognized or tolerated in Rome 
(Wissowa, RK 543) on the authority of these books. 
They were of course originally patricians, but alter 
367 b.c., when their number was raised to ten, half of 
them were chosen from the plebs. The method was 
election, probably as for the pontifices (q.v.; Cicero 
loc. cit.). Caesar increased them to sixteen (Dio Cassius 
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42. 51. 4), and supernumeraries were common under the 
Empire (cf. ibid. 51. 20. 3). 

Latte, HR 397. H. J. K. 

QUINQUEREME. The standard warship in the fleets 
of the Hellenistic States and of the Roman Republic was 
the quinquereme (nevTijprjs), a galley accommodating 
more rowers than the smaller but similar trireme (q.v.) 
and gaining thus greater force. The crew on a Roman 
quinquereme numbered 300, in addition to the marines 
(Polyb. 1. 2b. 7). The arrangement of rowers on a quin- 
quereme is even more uncertain than that on a trireme; 
probably groups of live oarsmen pulled one large oar in 
the fashion of the medieval Venetian galleys a scaloccio. 
Since the quinquereme did not appear at Athens until 
325 D.c., the report that Dionysius of Syracuse intro- 
duced the craft is doubtful; possibly it was Phoenician in 
origin. Expensive to maintain and difficult to man, this 
vessel lost its supremacy in the first century r.c. but it 
still found use 111 the Roman imperial navy. See trireme. 

C, Ci. s. 

QUINTILIANUS, Marcus Fabius, born c. A.n. 30-5 
at Calagurris (modern Calahorra ) in Spain (Auson. Pro}, 
liuul. 1, 7). Possibly his father was a ihetor (cf. Inst. 9. 3. 
73), but his identity with the Quintilianus named by 
Seneca (Contr. 10. pr. 2) is pure conjecture. Ills early 
education may have been wholly in Rome, though this 
is disputable, nor is it certain that Remmius Pabiemon 
taught him as is staled by the scholiast on Juvenal b. 452. 
As a young man in Rome he attached himself to the 
ontor Domitius Afer, who died in 59 (Inst. 5. 7. 7 ; 10. 
1.86, 118, 12. 11. 1 ; Pliny, /:/»/». 2. 13. 10). At some period 
he returned to Spain (possibly he was in Rome in 57 when 
Cnssutiunus Capito stood trial, but the reference in Inst. 

6 1.14 does not prove this), Galba brought him back in 
OH (Hieron. Chi on.), lie became a famous teacher (cf. 
Mart. 2. go): probably he was the first rhetorician to 
receive a salary from the jiscus (under Vespasian, Suet. 

I esp. 18, the year 88 assigned for tins in Hieron. Chron. 
is plainly wrong), and he acquired unusual we.alth for one 
ol his profession (Juvenal 7. 186 ff.). He taught, and prac- 
tised advocacy, for twenty years (Inst. 1. pr. 1); the 
Younger Pliny was among his pupils (Epp. loc. cit.): he 
retired with unimpaired powers (cf. Inst. 2. 12. 12), pre- 
sumably in 88, in order to write what would be useful to 
‘bonne mentis iuuenes’. Domitmn made him tutor to his 
two great-nephews and heirs (Inst. 4. pr. 2), the sons of 
Elavms Clemens (q.v.), through whom he gained the 
ornament a consulana (Auson. Crat. Ail. 7. 31); it has 
been hazarded that this brought him into contact with 
Christianity (Colson, CR 1925, 166 ff.). Before retirement 
he married. Ills wife died while not yet 19, leaving two 
little sons; the younger child died aged 5, the elder aged 
9, and his overwhelming grief is clear from the preface to 
Inst. 6. The date of his own deatli is not known; it cannot 
be inferred from Pliny (Epp. loc. cit.) that he died before 
A.n. 100. 

Works 

(1) Dr causis corruptae ehquentine, not extant: sec Inst. 
6. pr. 3. 8. 6. 76, and cf. 2. 4. 42, 5. 12. 23, 8. 3. 58. It was 
begun about the time of his younger son’s death (6. pr. 3 ; 
see Colson, introduction to book 1, xix). 

(2) A (lost) speech pro Naeuto Arpiniano : see Inst. 7. 2. 
24, where its publication is acknowledged as authentic, 
in contrast to other speeches circulating under his name. 
He defended the Jewish Queen Berenice (4. 1. 19), and u 
woman accused of forging her husband’s will (9. 2. 73): 
these might be the subjects of the unauthorized publica- 
tions, but there is no proof of the fact. 

(3) ‘Duo libri artis rhetoricae’ (t. pr. 7; cf. 3. 6. 68), 


unsanctioned publications from lecture-notes, trans- 
cribed in faulty shorthand. 

(4) Institutio Oratoria, written and probably published 
before Domitian’s death in 96 (cf. 10. 1. 91, 3. 7. 4), 
dedicated to Vitonus Marcellus (1. pr. 6, 12. n. 31 ; cl. 
Stat. Silv. 4. 4); its conqxisition occupied ‘p.uilo plus 
quam biennium’, after which it was put aside lor some 
time (Ep. ad T ry phone m, prefixed to the treatise). It 
covers the training of an orator from babyhood to the 
grown tnan, ‘uir bonus dicendi peritus’ (12. 1. 1), an ideal 
that Quintilian had hoped to see realized m his own son 
( 6 .pr. 1). Book 1 discusses childhood education— practical, 
humane, fascinating, still of significance. In hook 2 the 
boy enters the school of rhetoric, and here too Quinti- 
lian’s personality and method are arrestingly clear: note 
the memorable chapter on the Good Schoolmaster (2. 2. 4 
‘sumat ante ommn parentis erga discipulos suos unimum’). 
The book continues with an examination of the nature 
and uses of rhetorice , followed in book 3 by an account of 
its origin, its parts, and its functions, with a discussion of 
status. Books 4-6 deal with the detailed structure of a 
speech (valuable in reading Cicero). Book 7 is concerned 
with arrangement ( dispositio ) and j/oficv-lore. Book 8 
discusses style, under heads such as propriety, ornament, 
tropes, while in book 9 figures of thought and speech are 
illustrated, with a chapter on artistic structure and 1 hythm. 
Quintilian is conscious that much of this is hard going, 
but he remembers always that he i9 dealing with human 
nature (6. 3, ‘de risu\ is entertaining and significant), and 
in all these minutiae his one ultimate aim is to equip the 
mr bonus with the tools needed for successful pleading. 
Book 10 opens with a critique of Greek and Latin writers, 
solely from the rhetorical standpoint (this explains what 
to us seem some strange judgements and unexpected 
omissions): Quintilian is at pains to show how Latin can 
stand up to Greek, and many of his dicta arc classics of 
ancient criticism (e.g. on Menander, Thucydides, Sallust, 
Livy, Ovid, Lucan). The remaining chapters deal with 
imitatio and practical details of composition. Book 1 1 
discusses memory, delivery, gesture, and dress: here the 
physical side of ancient oratory is fascinatingly illustrated 
(some of these rules for delivery appear still current in 
the Chironorma and Chirologia of John Bulwer, published 
1644 — see plates in B. L. Joseph, Elizabethan Acting 
1964). The concluding book shows the Complete Orator 
in action, a man of highest character and ideals, the con- 
summation of all that is best in morals, training, and 
stylistic discernment: Roman grauilus at its noblest, and 
a final exposition of oratory us a moral force (cf. M. 
Winterbottom, JRS 1964, 90 ff.). 

Quintilian’s style is silver-age Ciceronian, vigorous, 
expansive, often pointed, but sometimes lacking in finish 
and rather lumbering — practical rather than elegant. The 
treatise profoundly influenced medieval and Renaissance 
writers, notably Erasmus and Vivcs; Ben Jonson drew on 
it in his Discoveries , and Pope admired it (see Colson’s 
introduction to book i, and P. Lehmann, Philol. 1934, 
349 ff.). 

See also literary criticism in antiquity, § 9; 
nilETORIC, LATIN, §4. 

(5) Declamations. See declamationes pseudo-Quin- 
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with additions, 1954). Selections, from bkc. i, 2, 6. 8, 12, by D. M. 
(Jaunt (1952) 

Translations. W. Guthnc (1756); J. Patsall (1774); J. S. Watann 
(1H56); H. E Uutlcr (Loch, 1 921-2); W. M. Small (1938), containing 
parts of i,2 p 12 

Sources. J Cousin, fctudes tur Quinttlien (1936), exhaustive and 
indispensable. 

See also EDUCATION. R. G. A. 

QUINTUS (1), nnatomist and physician of the eclectic 
school in Rome, iri the age of Hudnan (a.d. 117-38), 
and pupil of Mannus. He founded an important medical 
school, to which the teachers of Galen belonged. Later he 
was banished from Rome and died in Pcrgamum. He 
left no written works, but his anatomical teaching had 
great influence, e.g. on Galen. W. D. R. 

QUINTUS (2) SMYRNAEUS (4th c. a.d.), epic poet, 
author of a Greek poem, the Pnsthomericu , found in 
Calabria, headed iroirjois rov 'Oin/piKov Kaivrov, on 
a manuscript containing also Colluthus, Rape of Helen 
(? 6th c. a.d. ). Hence Quintus is sometimes cnlled Calaber, 
but mon* often Smyrnaeus, from the single recorded 
fact about him, that in his youth he lived at Smyrna near 
the llcrmus (Quint. Srnvrn. 3. 306-13). The poem, con- 
tinuing the story of the Iliad to the start of the AchaeanR 
for home, shows thorough acquaintance with Homer, but 
some slight misunderstanding of Homeric Greek, and it 
may have been meant to form a substitute, in closer agree- 
ment with Homer, for the account of the events given in 
the Epic Cycle (q.v.). The sources are various, some 
Hellenistic, and one a poem of unknown identity much 
used by Virgil, possibly the poem indicated by Macrohius 
(Sat. 5. 2) under the name of Pcisander. The poetry of 
Quintus is prolix, never exalted, and sometimes macabre ; 
the parts are greater than the whole, which lacks struc- 
tural unity; but it has some freedom, competence, 
eloquence in representing emotion, and pathos, and 
frequently the similes arc attractive. 

TFXTS. A. Zimmcrmann (1891); A. S. Whv (lxicb, 1913). 

C'RIIU ISM 1 \ A I'alcv, Oh £>11111/10 Smyrnaeus and the 1 Homer ’ of 
the Tragu Poets (1 876) , C. A. Sumte-Hi uvi*, f'tudes sur Virgilr (1891 ); 
F Kehmpfiflow, Dr Qumti Smyrnan j ant thus ac mvthnfmna (1891); 
G. W. rasdiu], A Study erf { Juintus Smyrnaeus (1904), VV. I\ J. 
Knight, CQ 1932, 178 ft. VV. V. J. K. 

QUIRINAL, the northernmost hill of Rome, tradition- 
ally occupied by Sabines, and certainly the site of an 
early settlement (Mow. Ant. 15. 776 ff.) which became one 
of the Four Regions of Republican Rome. On it were 
many famous temples, including the age-old Capitolium 
vetus and those ofScmo Sancus (466 D.C.), Solus Semonia 
(311 b.c.), Quirinus (293 u.c.), Honos (CIL vi. 30915), 
Fortuna Publica (204 b.c.), and Venus Erycinn (181 B.C.). 
Later, the hill was the site of houses of famous associations 
or luxury, as of Atticus, Narcissus, and Mnrtial. Dnmi- 
tian built the templum pentis Flaviae on the site of his 
ancestral home. Constantine erected large thermae. The 
north fringe of the hill was bordered by cemeteries and 
by the horti Sallust umi. 1 . A. R. 

K. GjcrsUd, Early Home iv (1966) 49 if., 182 If. 


QUIRINIUS, Publius Sulpiciub (PW 90), cos. 12 b.c., 
a novus homo from Lanuvium (on his career cf. Tacitus, 
Ann. 3. 48). Quirinius defeated the Murmandac(Florus 2. 
31), perhaps as proconsul of Crete and Cyrene (?c. 15 
B.c.). Between 12 n.c. and a.d. 2 he subjugated the 
Homanadenses, ‘Cilician’ brigands on the southern 
borderland of the province of Galatia (Strabo 569). The 
precise date of this war nnd the command held by 
Quirinius are disputed. It has been argued that he must 
have been legate of Syria at the time ; but the war could 
have been conducted only from the side of Galatia, which 
province, though normally governed by imperial legates 
of praetorian rank, might easily have been placed under 
a consular (cf. L. Calpurnius Piso, c. 13 b.c., and M. 
Plautius Silvanus in a.d. 6 ). Quirinius prudently paid 
court to Tiberius at Rhodes, succeeded M. Ixillius as 
guide and supervisor of C. Caesar in the East (a.d. 2), 
and shortly after married Aemilia Lepida, a descendant 
of Sulla and Pompey. Legate of Syria in A.D. 6, he super- 
intended the assessment of Judaea when that territory 
was annexed after the death of Archelaus (Josephus, AJ 
17. 1 ff., cf. 1 LS 2683; also Acts v. 37, which mentions 
the insurrection of Judas the Galilaean iv raff i^cpai? 
T7/y ii7 Tuypatjnjs). In order to reconcile and explain St. Luke 
ii. 1 and establish a date for the Nativity before the death 
of Herod the Great (i.e. before 4 u.c.), various attempts 
have been made to discover an earlier governorship of 
Syria by Quirinius, and, by implication, an earlier census 
in Judaea. It is by no means certain that the acephalous 
elogium from Tibur (ILS 918) should be attributed to 
Quirinius, and, in any case, it cannot prove two governor- 
ships of Syria. It is best kept out of the problem. 

Quirinius lived to a wealthy and unpopular old age. 
I11 21 he died and was granted a public funeral on the 
motion of Tiberius, who recounted his meritorious 
services (Tac. Ann. 3. 48). 

Ii. II. Tuvlnr, AjPhtl 1933. 120 ff , R. Symc, Kho 1914. 122 ff , 
tiul Rom. Rev., see indix, A N Shcrwin-Whitr, Roman Society 
caul Roman Tare in the hew Testament (n/ 1), l<>! tl , Ii. Lrvicli, 
Roman Colonies in Southern Asia Minor (19/)", I, 203 ff. R S. 

QUIRINUS, a god of Sabine origin (Ov. Fasti 2. 475 ff, 
whereon see Frazer), worshipped from very early times 
on the Quirinal. lie appears to have been the local deity 
of the settlement there before the foundation of Rome. 
Except that his functions resembled those of Mars and 
that he had sacred arms (Festus, 238, 9 Lindsay), we 
know little of him; he regularly forms a third with 
Jupiter and IVlars (qq.v.; e.g. Livy 8. 9. 6); his ffumen 
(q.v.) is the lowest ol the three fiaminrs maiores and the 
third spolia npinia belong to him (Servius on Aen. 6. 
859). Ills jlamcn 1 s activities are known only in the service 
of other deities (Gcll. 7. 77. 7; Ov. Fasti 4. 910; Tcrt. De 
Spect. 5). His festival is on 17 Feb.; his cult-partner is 
Hora (Cell. 13. 23. 2), of whom nothing is known. The 
name must mean ‘he of quirium f ; as this is not a possible 
word for the labializing Sabine speech, the most plausible 
etymology is that of Kretschmer ( Glotta 1921, 1471!’.), 
that it was originally *co-uin-um , ‘assembly of the men’, 
hence also Qwritrs. 

Wissowa, RK 153 If.; Latte, HR 113. Cf. romulus. 


II. J. R. 
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RABIRIUS (i, PW 5), Gaujs, an eques (later a back- 
bench senator), was prominent in the action against 
Saturmnus (q.v. 1). Attacked by Popularcs once or twice 
before, he was accused of perducllio in 63 n.c. by Labicnus, 
with the assistance of Caesar. The airn (as his counsel 
Cicero says in his extant speech) was probably a challenge 
to the received interpretation of the ‘ senalus cunsultum 
ultwnmi. Having achieved this, they preferred to leave 
the issue in suspense and Metellus (q.v. 9) Celer, as 
praetor, collusively terminated the trial by lowering the 
flag on the Janiculum — clenrly the intended conclusion 
of the whole archaic procedure. Thu legal details of the 
case are obscure. 

E. G Hardy. Some Problems in Roman History (1924), 27 fT , 99 fT. 

E. II. 

RABIRIUS ( 2 , PIV 6) POSTUMUS, Gaius, known 
unofficially as Postumus Curtius , was posthumous son of 
C. Curtius, adopted under the will of his uncle C. 
Rabirius (q v. 1). A banker like his father, he placed loans 
throughout the Empire, until to recover vast sums from 
Ptolemy Auletes he took up residence at Alexandria, 
called himself the king’s minister, and requisitioned 
Eg\ptnm supplies. After the condemnation of Gabinius 
(q v. 2) in 54 Rabirius was prosecuted as receiver, but 
Cicero’s extant speech secured his acquittal, mainly on 
technicalities , the defence of fact was merely that Rabirius 
was now poor. Caesar assisted him, and by 49 he was a 
senator, Caesar’s ardent partisan, and was employed in 
the East in 47 and then on commissariat work for the 
Alncun War; by 45 he had designs on the consulate. 

Cl II. TJrssaii, Her nut 191 1, 613 1L Cl. L F. C. 

RABIRIUS ( 3 , P H'7), Gaius, epic poet mentioned along- 
side of Virgil by Velleius (2. 36. 3). Ovid alludes to his 
‘mighty utterance’ (Pont. 4. 16. 5). Quintilian (10. 1. 90) 
says that he deserves to he studied by those who have the 
time. Some have unjustifiably thought him to be the 
author of the poem on Actium of which a fragment was 
recovered in papyrus 817 from Herculaneum. AVc 
I'AI'YJIOLORY, FAUN. 

Moicl, bPL. J.W. D..G. B. A. F. 

RAETIA, a Roman province in the Alps, including 
Tyrol and parts of Havaria and Switzerland. The Raeti 
were partly Illyrian, partly Celtic, their language having 
been affected by Etruscan elements (cl. J. Whatmough, 
Ilanh Stud. 1937, 181 fT.). After the Camunnt and 
Vennones had been defeated by P. Silius Ncrva (16 11.C.) 
Drusus and Tiberius in a combined operation from the 
south and from Gaul conquered the Raeti and the Celtic 
Vindchci, whose territory became a province together 
with the Vallis Poenina ; the latter was disconnected from 
Raetia alter Claudius and before M. Aurelius. At first 
under the command of the governor of Gaul (who 
appointed a praefertus in A.n. 16-17 after Germanicus 
had been recalled from the Rhine), Raetia got its own 
governor, who according to the communis opinio was an 
equestrian procurator with ins gladii (Ph. Ilorovitz, 
Rev. Phil. 1939, 6t fT., tries to prove that until Trajan 
the governors of Raetia were praefecti, and then were 
replaced by equestrian procurators). The governor, who 
resided at Augusta Vindclicorum, commanded the troops : 
4 aloe and 11 rohortes in A.n. 107 ( CIL xvi. 55), and 3 
nine and 13 cohortes in 166 (op. cit. 121). During the 
Marcomannic Wars under M. Aurelius the newly raised 
Legio III Italica Concors was quartered in Raetia at 


Castra Regina (q.v.), its commnnder becoming the pro- 
vincial governor as a legatus Au^. pro praetore. During the 
Marcomannic Wars Raetia had suffered from barbarian 
invaders. At least since Gallienus Raetia was again placed 
under equestrian administration, and was divided under 
Diocletian for civil administration into Raetia I (capital 
probably Curia) and Raetia II (capital Augusta Vindeh- 
corum), both provinces being under the military com- 
mand of the dux Ractiarum who resided at Avigusta 
Vindclicorum (on the frontier see R. Heuberger, Kho 
1931, 348 fF.). Alamanmc pressure increased and the 
Lake of Constance-Argen-Iller-Danuhe defcnce-lme 
was given up soon alter A.n. 389; the Alamanm occupied 
the relinquished territory, though temporarily forced 
back 111 430. About 450 the Alamanni and other German 
tribes again mastered nearly the whole plain. Before 482 
the last outposts on the Danube were evacuated and only 
the Alpine regions lemuined under control lrom Italy. 

I 1 ’ St a helm, Die Sihivitz in romtscher ZexO (1948), R. Heuberger, 
Raehcn im Alttrlum and Pi uhnntlelalter 1 ( 1932) ; kI ‘Das ostpothische 
Raetien’, h ho 1917, 776 , F. llertlem-O. Parrt -P Goesslcr, Ihe 
Rbmer in Wurttemberg 1- til (1928—12). On the limes Raetieus see 
Fain iciuh , PW xin 605 H. O11 roadu hcl * W. (J.mclhen, PhtloL, Supp). 
xviii (192O); 1 . t’aaldpicti a, Raetia (1915), 1.) fl (via Claudia 
Augusta); II U lnntinsky, Klto 193H, n fi. (Septimum Scverus). 
Riiciia in the Murconiunnic Wars . W. Zwikker, Studten zur Mnrkus- 
suule 1 (1941), 7b 1 - F. A. VV. S, 

RATAE (Leicester), a town of Roman Britain and input 
of the Contain (Rcw. Cosm. 92; Ptolemy, Geogr. 2. 3. 
20). There rnay have been a preliminary military phase 
of occupation under Claudius. Growing to 130 acres 
within its third-century walls, it possessed distinguished 
public buildings and was possibly raised to municipal 
rank 111 the later second century. The forum is perhaps 
Flavian ; the public baths with exercise-hall (of winch the 
surviving Jewry Wall is part) were built under Antoninus 
Pius; and at the end of the second century an additional 
market square with basilica was provided. Thu town has 
produced interesting mosaics and painted wall-plaster. 

F Hnvcrheld, Arch . Journ . 1918, 1 ll ; G. A. Webster, ibid. 
1958, S3, 84, K M. Kenyon, Excavations at the Jervty Wall Site, 
I,eii ester (194 8),JRS 1959, H3 ft 19(14, 161. S. S F. 

RAVENNA, city of Cispadane Gaul, now some 15 miles 
from the Adriatic coast, but nearer to the ancient coast- 
line and almost surrounded by watercourses or marsh. 
Ravenna may he an Etruscan foundation: the name 
appears to be Etruscan, and an Etruscan inscription has 
been found in the city. But in historical times the inhabi- 
tants were Umbrian. Ravenna, a federate city of Rome in 
the last century of the Republic, attained Roman citizen- 
ship ns a municipium in 49 R.c. Augustus decided to 
make it the base of the Adriatic fleet. Much rebuilding 
was carried out as a result, and a canal was built to carry 
the waters of a small branch of the Po through the city to 
the new harbour established at Classis, a suburb on the 
coast. 

The city soon became a flourishing centre of sea- 
borne trnde with u cosmopolitan population; shipbuild- 
ing, linen manufacture and the export of fish, wine, and 
asparagus were its staples. The municipal constitution 
was abnormal, the real power probably lying with the 
imperial praejectiis classis. Several prisoners of Srate, 
including Arminius’ son and Maroboduus, were interned 
in Ravenna. The Christian community probably dates 
from the early third century. 

In 404 Ravenna was selected as imperial residence by 
the Western Emperor Honorius hecause of its security. It 
continued to be used as a capital by Odoacer and by 
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Theodoric the Great, who launched an extensive building 
programme. After the Byzantine reconquest in 540, it 
became the residence of the Byzantine governor, the 
exarch of Italy, until it was lost to the Lombards in 751. 

The surviving monuments in Ravenna date from the 
fifth century a.d. or later. To the Western Roman period 
belong the Orthodox Baptistery and the Tomb of Galla 
Placidia. The church of S. Apollinare Nuovo with its 
magnificent mosaics, including a representation of Theo- 
dor ic’s palace, and the Arian Baptistery date from the 
Gothic period. The Byzantine period saw the building 
of the churches of S. Vitale, with its mosaic portraits of 
Justinian, Bishop Maximian and Theodora, and S. Apol- 
linare in Classe. There arc many sarcophagi of the same 
periods decorated in relief. The Gothic and Byzantine 
archives of Ravenna, which are a valuable source for the 
economic and social history o l late antiquity, are now 
scattered through a multitude of libraries. 

G. E. F. Chilver, Cisalpine Gaul (1941), see index; O. G. von 
Simson, Sacred Fortress (1939), G. Itovini, Ravenna romana, paleo- 
cristiana e paleobtzantina (19(12) , id. Saggto di biblioftrqfia su R . antua 
(lyOH). R. U. 

REATE, modern Rieti, on the River Velinus in Sabine 
country 45 miles north-east of Rome. Cunus Dentatus 
brought it under Roman control (290 n.c.). Obtaining full 
Roman citizenship in 268 n.c. it became and remained a 
flourishing mumnpium , which reckoned Terentius Varro 
and the Emperor Vespasian (qq.v.) among its native sons. 

E. T. S. 

RECITATIO, the public reading of a literary work by 
the author himself. At Rome Crates’ lectures suggested 
the idea of a public reading of the verses of dead poets 
(Suet. Gram. 2), following a Hellenistic practice already 
adopted by Livius Andronicus and Ennius. But the real 
creator of the recitatio was Asinius Pollio: he was the 
first Roman to read before an audience his own works 
(Sen. Controv. 4 praef. 2). The custom soon spread 
extraordinarily. It still flourished under Domitian. After- 
wards we find fewer allusions to it, although it survives 
to the sixth century. 

Before the construction of Hadrian’s Athenaeum, no 
definite pluce set apart for rentationes existed. Very 
rarely they took place in a theatre, sometimes at u 
banquet, oftenest in some hall, hired by the author or 
lent by a patron; the reader had to supply the necessary 
furniture (Tac. Dial, q), which cost him dear, as readings 
did not pay. So starving poets recited anywhere (forum, 
thermue, circus, etc.). 

There were two kinds of rccitatinnes : the one meant for 
a restricted audience, the other for the public (Pliny, Ep. 
7. 17. n-12). Invitations were given by the author him- 
self, or by means of short notes ( codtcilli ) and programmes 
( libelli ). Women were not excluded. From a sort of plat- 
form the recitator , standing up, first delivered a preamble 
(praefatio), then read seated. Sometimes he preferred to 
get a freedman to read, supplying gestures himself (Pliny, 
Ep. 9. 34. 2). Readings might extend over several days. 
They were chiefly of verse (epic, tragic, lyric), more rarely 
of prose (history, philosophy, discourses). The hearers 
expressed their approval — with occasional support from 
hired clappers — by applause and by cries ('cffccte', ‘euge’, 
‘pulchrc’, ‘sophos’, etc.); they might even rise and kiss 
the reader. 

The recitatio at first offered genuine advantages: by 
it an author made his works quickly known, realized 
whether they were worth publishing, and obtained the 
criticisms of competent judges. But very soon it degene- 
rated, becoming an end in itself, encouraging the conceit 
of authors, and exercising on the literature of the Empire 


the same untoward influences as declamatio (q.v.) — love 
of the showy, of smart sayings, with defects in composi- 
tion and neglect of depth in favour of form. 

Th. HcrwiR, Oe rectlattone poetarum apud Romanos (1864); L, 
VulmuKgi, Rm 1HK8 ; J. E. fl. Mayor, Thirteen Satires of Juvenal 1 
(1^93). 17.1 ff : F Orlando, Le lettuie pubbltche tn Roma imperials 
(1907), L. Pried Lender, Sittengeuh. Roms 19 , Ed. ii (19.12), 225 ff. 

C. F., transl. J. W. D. 


RECUPERATORES were jurymen who acted in the 
Becond stage of Roman civil proceedings in place of the 
single tudex (q.v.). First established by international 
treaties for cases involving foreigners (Festus, s.v. 
Reciperatio), they were later extended to proceedings in 
which both parties were citizens. The advantage of a 
iudicium recuperatonum lay apparently in its celerity 
(restricted number of witnesses, short limit of time for 
giving judgement). Recuperatores were evidently compe- 
tent to hear a variety of cases (G111. Inst. 4. 46, 141, 185; 
and there were others), but no principle is discernible, 
nor is it known what, or who, determined whether a 
given case should go before them. In post-classical pro- 
cedure there was no place for recuperatores. In Justinian's 
Digest a (q.v.) the compilers deleted this term and re- 
placed it by tudices. 

II. Schimdlin, Das Rekuperatorenverfahren (1963); G. Piifrliese, 
11 proccsso civile rotnanu u. 1 (1963), 194 ft. A. E.; 13 . IS. 


REDICULUS. When Hannibal, attempting to raise 
the siege of Capua in 211 n.c., made a demonstration 
against Rome, a shrine was erected to the unknown 
power which made him go back again, under the name 
of Rediculus (Festus, 354. 25; 355. 6 Lindsay). It stood 
outside the Porta Capena, and the deity may have been 
surnamed Tutanus (Varro, Sat. Men., fr. 2T3 Buechclcr). 
This connexion, however, and even the association with 
Hannibal are denied by Latte, RR 53. H. J. R. 

RED SEA (’ EpvOpd or 'Epvflpa. la &dXacraa : Ruhr inn 
Marc. Derivation of name uncertain, perhaps from ‘Red 
Men’ =— Phoenicians). This name was extended by the 
ancients to cover all eastern waters, including the Indian 
Ocean, but referred specifically, as it dues now, to the 
Arabian Gulf. The Red Sea proper was navigated by 
the Egyptians, by Israelites and Phoenicians, and by the 
Persians, through whom it became known to the Greeks. 
It was mentioned by several of the Attic dramatists, and 
Herodotus (2. 11; 3. 107 ff.) was acquainted with its 
shape. In an attempt to circumnavigate Arabia, Alexander 
sent ships from Suez which sailed as far as Yemen 
(Theophrastus, Ilist. PI. 9. 4. 1). The Ptolemies opened 
up the Red Sea completely. LTnder Ptolemy 1 the west 
coast was explored; under Ptolemy II forts and stations 
for elephant-hunts were founded here (see iiehpnkt, 
myos hormos, ttolemais thf.ron) und the Arabian 
shore was made known as far as Hcdjaz and A 1 Tfla; 
under Ptolemy III piracy was suppressed, and in the first 
century n.c. a 'strategos of the Red Sea’ makes his appear- 
ance. Under the Caesars the Red Sea became an im- 
portant channel for trade between the Roman Empire 
and the eastern seas. 

Peripl. M. Ruhr, (translation and notea hy W. II. SehofT, 1912), 
Cary-Wanmnaton, Explorers , 67 f., 222; (Pelican) 7J 11., etc. 

E. H. W. 


REGIA, the traditional home of King Numa, was the 
seat of authority under the Republic of the pontijex 
maximus and contained his archives. It was situated at 
the east end of the forum Romanum, between the Sacra 
Via and the precinct of Vesta. Its orientation by the 
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cardinal points matched that of the pre-Neronian Atrium 
Vestae and of the Domus Publica ; foundations of the 
buildings of the early Republic, 390 b.c. and 148 b.c., 
still exist. The trapezoidal plan of the main existing struc- 
ture, an elegant building in marble erected by Calvinus 
in 36 B.c., reconciles older and newer orientations (F. E. 
Brown, Amer. Acad. Rome 1935, 67 ff.). The view that 
the fasti (q.v.) consulates were affixed to its walls is now 
rejected (cf. A. Degrassi, Rend. Pont. 1945-6 and Inset. 
Ital. xni. 1 (1947); L. R. Taylor, CPhil. 1946, 1 ff., who 
attributes them to the adjacent Arch of Augustus). The 
courtyard contained the sacrarium A 1 art is, with hastae 
and ancilui , and the shrine of Ops Consiva. 

Recent excavations by F. E. Brown (1964-5) have 
clearly established that the early Regia was built at the 
end of the sixth or the beginning of the fifth century B.c., 
in a form very similar to that of later phases of building. 
('The muin rebuilding before 36 B.c. now appears to have 
been in the latter half of the third century). The excava- 
tions have also brought to light, below the Regia, traces 
of a building that may be dated to the second quarter of 
the sixth century, and which Brown believes to be a 
temple. At a still lower level remains of huts have been 
discovered. 

F K. Uruwn, Lex Origmes de la rfpublique rumainr - Fntretu-ns 
Hard! xni, (1967), 47 ff. 1- A. R.; F. C\ 

REGIFUGIUM. 24 Feb. is marked on the calendars 
Q(uando) R(cx) C(omitiauit) F(as). The even number 
indicates that it is not a lucky day; the only other even- 
numbered festival is the second Equirriu (14 Mar.). 
24 Mar. and 24 May have the same letters attached, for 
unknown reasons, but 24 Feb. was called the Regifugium, 
because the rex sacrorum (q.v.) concluded the ritual by 
running away from the Comitmm (Plut. Quaest. Rom. 63, 
where see Rose for suggested interpretations). See 
FOPLIFUGIIIM. H. J. R. 

REGILLUS, Lucius Aemiliijs (PW 127), praetor in 
190 11. c., defeated the fleet of Antiochus at Myonnesus, 
securing the Scipios’ passage over to Asia Minor. He 
celebrated a naval triumph, vowing a temple to Lares 
permarmi , which was dedicated in 179. A. H. McD. 

REGILLUS LACUS, where Rome conquered the 
Latins r. 496 li.c. in a battle allegedly decided by the 
intervention of Castni and Pollux, is probably the vol- 
canic depression called Pantano , south of Gabu (q.v.); 
it was drained in the seventeenth century. li. 'J*. S. 

REGIO. (1) At Rome regio denoted particularly the 
city wards, four in number (Livy 1. 43; Varro, Ling. 5. 
45) during the Republic, and perhaps representing a 
legal synoccism of the Palatine and Esquilinc settlements. 
By 7 u.c. Augustus had reorganized the whole system, 
creating fourteen numbered regwnes (see ROME, TOPO- 
chaimiy) administered by aeddes , tribum plebts, and 
praetors chosen by lot (Dio Cass. 55. 8), and divided into 
mu (see vicomagistri). Under Hadrian the administra- 
tion had passed to libertine vicomagistri and one, or two, 
cura/ores responsible to the praefertus vigilum (ILS 6073). 
Fourteen consular curalores under the authority of the 
praefectus 1 irbi were instituted by Alexander Severus 
(S II. A. Alex. Sev, 33. i, cf. CJL xiv. 2078). Each ward 
possessed a sub-station (excubitorium) of the vigiles. 

(2) Regio is also used of the eleven regiones of Italy, 
instituted by Augustus, probably as a basis for the census 
(see ITALY). 

For sourccR, cf. Lugli, Fontes i. 75 IT. I. A. R. 

REGNENSES, a civitas of Roman Britain created from 
the kingdom of Cogidubnus (q.v.). Its caput was Novio- 


magus (Chichester). Romanization was early achieved on 
un impressive scale under this king as indicated by early 
villas (Fishbourne, Angmcnng) and the monuments of 
Chichester, but thereafter slowed down, for few other 
towns developed. Apart from the important iron-industry 
of the Weald, agriculture was the basis of the economy; 
in the fourth century the Bignor villa, well known for its 
mosaics, grew to great size. 

Collmgwood and Wright, RID 89 ff. ; A. L F Rivet Town and 
Country in Rom. Rnt. (1958), 158 I.; VCH, Sussex in, H. C unltllc, 
Antiquity 19(15, 177 ft. (Fwh bourne). S S. F. 

REGULUS (1), Marcus Atilius (PW 51), as consul 
reduced Brundisium (267 B.c.). As consul 11 in 256 with 
L. Manlius Vulso (q.v. 1) he won the naval battle of 
Ecnomus, thus opening the way for the invasion of Africa. 
After Vulso’s return Regulus was left in sole commund 
in Africa. He defeated the Carthaginians and captured 
Tunis, but offered impossibly severe terms. In spring 
255 he was defeated on ground chosen by Xanthippus 
(q.v. 2) and was captured; this disaster ended the African 
expedition. Later ( ? 249), it is said, he was sent on parole 
to Rome to arrange an exchunge of prisoners (or to 
negotiate peace-terms which he urged the Senate to 
decline) and returned to Carthage, where he died in 
captivity. The further story of his death by torture on his 
voluntary return to Carthage became a national epic 
(llor. Carm. 3. 5), but may have heen invented to palliate 
the action of his widow in torturing some Punic prisoners 
in Rome. On the Regulus legend see E. Klcbs, PW % s.v. 
‘Atilius (51)’; T. Frank (CPhil. 1926, 311) defends the 
story of the peace-mission. H. H. S. 

REGULUS (2), Publius Memmius (PW 29) (cos. a.d. 
31), conceivably from Gallia Narbonensis (Inscr. lat. de 
Gaule 633), a ‘discovery’ of Tiberius, was suffect consul at 
the time of Sejanus’ fall and governed Moesia, Macedonia, 
and Achaca from 35 to 44. Later under Claudius he was 
proconsul of Asia. lie was consistently influential, in 
favour under Claudius and Nero, under whom he died 
in 61, and well spoken of by Tacitus. He was the first 
husband of Lollia (q.v.) Paulina. J. P. H. 

REGULUS (3), Marcus Aquilius (PW 34), who had 
been a notorious informer in the Neronian period, was 
detested by the Younger Pliny as ‘the biggest scoundrel 
on two legs’ (‘omnium bipedum nequissimus’, Ep. 1. 5. 
14). Hib hysterical talent (‘ingenium insanum', ibid. 4. 7. 
4) and effrontery led many to take him for an orator; blit 
for llerennius (q.v. 1) Senecio he was ‘uir malus dicendi 
imperitus’, exactly the opposite of Cato’s famous 
definition. Defects notwithstanding, he secured many 
convictions in trials for maiestas. We know of two lost 
publications of lus: (1) a pamphlet satirizing Arulenus 
(q.v.) Rusticus after his death; (2) u biography of his 
own dead son, of which he had 1,000 copies made for 
circulation. Martial mentions him several times in 
complimentary terms. 

SyniL, Tacitus, see index. J. W. D. 

RELEGATIO was at first the expulsion of a Roman citi- 
zen or a peregrinus decreed by a magistrate as a coercive 
measure. In this application it was a mere administrative 
act. As a penalty in criminal trials, banishment was ap- 
plied in different gradations, and terminology is not consis- 
tent. The mildest form was merely temporary expulsion, 
without confinement or death penalty in case ot return, 
and without loss of citizenship or property. The severest 
form was deportatio (introduced by Tiberius), a perpetual 
banishment to a certain place, combined with confiscation 
of property and loss of citizenship. Relegatio itself con- 
sisted either in the exclusion of the relegatus from resi- 
dence in certain places or territories (Rome, Italy, or the 
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provinces), or in hin confinement to q particular place. 
A very common form was relegatio in insulam or in Oasim 
(in Upper Egypt). Banishment in all its variations was 
especially a punishment for the higher classes ( see 
honestiores). The lower cIhuscs were punished for 
similar crimes with forced labour (in opus publicum or in 
metulla) or even with death. 

See bibliography under ijiw AND PRocfcDURF, ROMAN, III; and 
Z. Zmigrydei -Konopka, Rev. hist, de droit fiancais 1939, 307 tl. 

A. N. 

RELICS. The cult of heroes (see hero-cult), at their 
real or supposed graves, had occasionally curious results. 
Naturally, many of these monuments were not real 
graves at all, as the Pclopion at Olympia; many places 
also claimed to possess the buried remains of heroes not 
native to them, and had legends explaining how they 
came there (Oedipus at Colonus in Attica, Soph. OC 
576 if. ; Eurystheus in the dome Pallene, Eur. Heracl. 
1031 ; Hector at Thebes, see W. R. llalliday in JAverpool 
Annals xi. 3 ff.). Moreover, unburied remains were 
venerated here and there, as the ‘honoured bones’ men- 
tioned by Pausanias at Asopus in Laconia (3. 22. 9), 
without even a name, and the hones of the Sibyl at 
Cumae (Paus. 10. 12. 8), in Apollo’s temple. But this 
was not confined to the cult of heroes. The most remark- 
able instance of such a thing in the cult of a deity was the 
Hellotia in Crete, a festival of Athena (q.v., cf. Nilsson, 
Feste , 95 f.). Here a very large wreath, called a hellotis, 
was carried and said to contain the bones of Europa 
(q.v.; Scleucus in Athenaeus, 678 a-b). What the ‘bones’ 
really were is unknown. Furthermore, many relics were 
not bodies or parts of them. Amconic cult-ohjects were 
occasionally explained as relics, as the stone at Delphi 
said to have been swallowed by Kronos (q.v. ; Hes. Theog. 
497 ff.), cf. the ‘sceptre of Agamemnon* at Chaeronea 
(Paus. 9. 40. it) and the ‘shield of Diomedes* at Argos 
(I. R. Arnold in AJArch. 1937, 436 ff.). 

F. PfiHter, Der Reliquienkult im A l ter turn (2 vola , 1 909-1 2) ; Nilsson, 
GGR 189. 11 . J K. 

RELIGION, CELTIC. Important for the religious 
concepts and practices of the barbarian Celts is the evi- 
dence derived from Classical literary sources, however 
brief and inaccurate, and Irom abundant Gallo-Roman 
iconography and epigraphy. These sources supplement 
and illumine those forthcoming from archaeological 
discoveries of prehistoric times, or made in areas beyond 
the Roman Empire, and ulso the great body of Irish 
literary tradition. The cumulative result in the light 
of comparative studies shows a general Indo-European 
pattern with anthropomorphic sky and earth deities, 
ritual observances and vocabulary, and an order of 
sacred and learned persons. Of chief interest to Greek 
and Latin writers were these learned men. Beginning 
with Posidonius, the Druids were credited with philo- 
sophical and scientific attainments quite alien to their 
actual condition and function. Their influence in Celtic 
politics, and on current events, was none the less potent. 
Two other groups within the learned order, Seers and 
Bards, were probably recognized by Posidonius, and are 
variously mentioned, probably in repetition, by Dio- 
dorus (5. 31), Strabo (4. 197), and Julius Caesar (BGall. 
6 . 13-14). Pliny’s reference (HN 16. 249 ff.) to sacred 
groves is in accord with other evidence, but his account 
of the ritual gathering of mistletoe by the Druids is 
unique. Native Irish tradition generally confirms the 
names and functions of these three groups of learned 
persons, as also of a long training in a great body of oral 
texts (cf. Caesar, BGall. 6. 14). Caesar (B Gall. 6. 17-18) 
identified with Roman god-names the attributes of 
Gaulish deities, giving chief place to Mercury, then 
Apollo, Mars, Jupiter, and Minerva. Gallo-Roman altar 


dedications show that in the application of interpretatio 
Romana these Roman gods were variously linked with 
Celtic gods as in MarB Segomo, Apollo Belenus, and 
Jupiter Taranucus. A frequent combination in such 
dedications is a Roman god and a Celtic goddess, as in 
the case of Mercury and Rosmcrta. Alternatively, the 
monument may be entirely Roman but dedicated to a 
purely Celtic divine couple such as Succllus and Nuntos- 
velta. Tarunis, Tcutates, and Esus, recorded by Lucan 
(1. 444-6), do not figure at all prominently in Gallo- 
Roman epigraphy, and it is probable that these are a 
triad of epithets for a single tribal god, although they 
may be accounted as appropriate lor any of the male 
deities in the Celtic supernatural whose attributes were 
all-embracing rather than specialized. The break-up of 
the old tribal system in Gaul undoubtedly led to the 
advancement of some gods at the expense of others, and 
thus to the appearance of specialization equivalent to the 
Roman system. The original generalization of attributes 
is also illustrated in Gallo-Roman iconography where 
symbols such as the hammer, wheel, and serpent occur 
in different dedicatory groupings, and interpenetrate 
each other in geographical distribution. The Celtic 
goddesses were no less important in their way than the 
gods, hut were even more territorially circumscribed. 
Their function was essentially the fertility of the land and 
the people; some few whose cult was propagated by 
devotees in the Roman army enjoyed artificially wide 
distributions, but these are not to be mistaken for primi- 
tively widespread deities (see DEAF. MATRKS, E.PONA). Cult 
practices amongst the Celts included various forms of 
human sacrifice, and the taking and keeping of heads won 
in hattle. The dedication of booty to the gods was widely 
observed, and massive votive deposits were placed in 
lakes nnd at the sources of rivers. The small square 
Gallo-Roman temple is now known to have had pre- 
historic prototypes, and square enclosures, with a deep 
shattjor well lor votive purposes, are a type of cult site 
newly recognized. Some simple vooden images are 
known from well or other water deposits in Gaul, but 
there was no durable Celtic iconography prior to Roman 
influence and after those fourth-century ii.c. stone pillars 
and heads known especially from the Rhenish area, and 
of Etruscan inspiration. The sanctuaries at Hntremont and 
Roquepertuse (Bouches du Rhone) with their stonework 
and sculpture represent a special Celtic adaptation of 
Graeco-Etruscan monumental possibilities. 

J. Zwirker, Fnntes H is forme Rehgwrm Gellteae (Uonn, 1914-5), tor 
nil Classical texts. J. J Tierney, ‘The Celtic Ethnography ol Posido- 
nius’, Vroc. Roy. Irish Aitui. (10 C (i9f>o), 1H9 fl , is etiseiili.il lor 
new commentary. A fresh approach to Celtic j (dig ion w.e> given by 
M.-E Sjoestedt, Gods and Hernts of the (.'cits (1949). 1 . Vcndrycs, 
‘La Religion den Celts’, Maria II. in (194S), is comprehensive, and 
especially undid lor epigraphy M Dillon, /Vor. Brit. /had. 1947, 
245 11 ., for Celtic oral learning and other Indo-European links 
J. de Vries, Kelli si he Religion (1961) is an over-all, il rigid, study 
with good bibliography. T. Ci. K. Powell , Thi (Jells (iy5H), ch 1, 
A. Ross, Ration Geltu Britain: Studies in ‘ tradition and Iconography 
(1967); Stuart Piggott, '1 he lhuids {mOH) , E. Tlievenot, Divimtes it 
sanctuaires de la Gaule (1968). ' 1 '. U. E. P. 

RELIGION, ETRUSCAN. Our knowledge of Etruscan 
religion is based upon funerary and liturgical inscriptions 
(see Etruscan language), archaeological evidence, and 
references in Greek and Roman authors, who generally 
interpret genuine material from their own point of view. 
At the end of the Republic, Roman writers, some of 
them of Etruscan origin (Tarquitius Priscus, Aulus 
Caecina, Nigidius Eigulus), translated into Latin some 
of the Etruscan sacred books which enshrined their 
traditional doctrine: we have only fragments of their 
work, and they tended to contaminate Etruscan sources 
with Hellenistic philosophy. Later on, Martianus Capelin 
and Johannes Lydus have handed down to us important, 
but adulterated information. 
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Etruscan religion, unlike Greek and Roman, was a 
revealed religion; semi-divine seers (as Tages, Cacus, 
and the nymph Vegoia) were said to have taught it to 
their people, and their teaching, with later accretions, 
was expressed in a code of religious practices, Etrusca 
disciphna, which included libri ntuales , hbri fulgurales, 
and hbri haruspicini. The ritual hooks included ‘prescnp- 
tions concerningjthe founding of cities, the consecration 
of altars and temples, the inviolability of ramparts, the 
laws relative to city gates, and all other things of this 
nature concerning war and peace’ (Fest. 358 L.). In fact 
there was nothing either in public or in private life whose 
course had not been foreseen in the ritual books. 

The libri fulgurates handled the interpretation of thunder 
and lightning; thunderbolts were thrown by various gods 
and portended events in human life. The Etruscan 
Jupiter, alone or on advice of his counsellors, threw three 
kinds of thunderbolts either mild or more or less devas- 
tating; eight other gods threw one kind each. Johannes 
Lydus has preserved a ‘hrontoscopic calendar’, translated 
by Nigidius Figulus, which indicated the significance of 
thunderbolts for every day of the year (cf. uidkntal). 

The libri haruspicini recorded the experience of the 
Etruscan people in the practice of scrutinizing the entrails 
of victims. Their professional haruspues won such a 
reputation in this procedure that the Roman Senate 
appealed to them whenever unintelligible omens had 
been announced. The inspection of livers is depicted on 
Etruscan mirrors and other objects. A bronze model of 
a slu ep’s liver, lound near Piacenza but probably origi- 
nating from a priestly college in Cortona (J. lleurgon, 
S tudi L. Jlanti, 1965, 183 ff.), lias its convex side divided 
into forty-four sections, each one marked with names of 
deities: it shows a reflection of the Etruscan heaven, 
orientated on the cardinal points, with the seat of all its 
gods ( templum ). It reflects ‘an elaborate belief in the 
“sympathy” between cosmic and terrestrial life' (S. 
\V cinstock) winch also inspired the description of the 
dwelling-places of the gods given by Martianus Capclla; 
this shows striking though ubscuie parallels with their 
distribution on the liver. 

We know of a great number of Etruscan gods, but their 
origin, functions, and relations arc difficult to determine. 
They mostly bear Etruscan names, but from the start 
they were subjected to oriental and Greek influences, 
which reflected a complex and somewhat confused 
divine world of more individualized and anthropomor- 
phized deities. At their head was tin or tittia, a thunder- 
god like Zeus. W ith uni (Juno), assimilated to the Greek 
Hera, and menrva (Minerva), who took the aspect of 
Athena, tin formed a triad, which was worshipped in 
tripartite temples (c.g. on the Capitolinc hill). Dut 
Voltumna — Volturnns or Vertumnus, who was honoured 
in Rome since the sixth century ( Volturnalui ) and was 
accompanied by the eagle (roltur), was also held to be 
‘the first of Etruscan gods’. Turan , an old Mediterranean 
goddess, was identified with Aphrodite, fufluns with 
Dionysus, turms with Hermes, seOlans w r ith Hephaestus 
etc. The tablets from Pyrgi (q.v.) show the introduction 
of the Punic goddess Astartc, under the name of uni-astre , 
into a sanctuary of uni . Apollo, Artemis, and Heracles 
kept their Greek names, but aplu, aritimi, and hercle 
sometimes assumed unexpected features in Etruscan 
mythology. The Greek Charon, surrounded by a host of 
other funerary deities, including Tuchulcha, Mantus 
(cf. the city of Mantua), calu, leffam , developed into a 
conspicuous figure, as the torments of the Underworld 
assumed increasing importance in Etruscan imagination. 
Some others, neduns (Ncptunus), marts (Mars), veive 
(Veiovis) reappear in the Roman religion. A great many 
of them (cilen, cada, etc.) remain for us mere names. 

Etruscan ceremonies, together with the gods m whose 


honour they were held, the sacrifices which were made, 
and the priests who performed them, arc described on 
the tile from Capua (a funerary ritual) and on the wrap- 
pings of the Zagreb mummy (a liturgical calendar), but 
their detailed interpretation is still under discussion. 

Livy called the Etruscans ‘a nation more than any 
other dedicated to religion, the more as they excelled in 
practising it’ (5. 1). This religion in fact imposed on man 
an overwhelming subjection and a formally codified 
discipline. It had a deep influence on Roman religion 
itself, and the libri Sibylhm were probably of Etruscan 
origin. The Christians proclaimed Etruria genetnx et 
matei supers tit ionum (Am. 7. 26). 

L. R. Taylor, T steal Cults in Kturtn (Homo, 1923); C. Clemen, 
Die Religion der Etrusker (1936); A. Grenier, Lei Religions dirusque's 
el mmatnes (1948); M. Vallottino, Etruscalugui* (19(13), 235 ft 

Sec also C. O Thulin, Die etruskisehc Distiphn (190(1-9), on 
libri fulgurates S. WcinstoUi, PRSR 19s 1, 12? 11 .; on NikhIuis' 
brontoicupic calendar, A. Pijinmol, Studies A C. Johnson (1951), 
7y ff. ; S. Weinslock, ‘Mariianus Capclla and ilie Cosmic System of 
the EtniNCiUia’, JRS 194b, 101 (T (cf. M. Pallortino, Studi Culdenm in 
(iQjfi) 223 fl. and Etrusenlagia* (19(18), 235 fl.); Capua tile, M Pal- 
lotlino. Stud. Etr. 1949, 159 II.; Zagreb mummy, K. Olzscha, 
‘Interpretation der Agramer Mumienliindt?’, Khn fieili xl (1939), 
A. J. Philip, “Studicn zu den Agianicr Mumicnbinden', Osteir. A had. 
d. Wi is. 19(13. J. fl. 

RELIGION, GERMANIC. Written evidence from the 
Germanic (Teutonic) peoples hefore their conversion to 
Christianity is limited to a few Runic inscriptions. Greek 
and Roman writers supply some information about their 
heathen teligion. Julius Caesar has a little in De Bello 
Galhco , but this is scrappy and appears to be misleading. 
Our richest source is the Germania of Tacitus, who tends 
to idolize the simple, heroic life of the Germans, and no 
doubt oversimplifies, but increase in knowledge shows 
him to be on the whole reliable. He identifies the three 
chief gods with Mars, Mercury, and Hercules. Deside 
describing many customs among the various peoples, he 
gives a celebrated account of the wagon ol the goddess 
Nerthus (cf. ON Njgrdr) journeying through the terri- 
tories ot the tribes in Denmark to bring prosperity. 
Strabo, Plutarch, Ammianus Marcellinus, and Procopius 
add a little. Evidence about the heathen period is also 
found in the Latin histones of ecclesiastical writers of 
the medieval period, who drew on oral tradition among 
the different peoples. 

Inscriptions on altars and carved stones from terri- 
tories occupied by the Roman army provide further 
information. Those to Mars probably represent Tiwast 
(OE Ttu, ON 7 vr), high god and god of war, whose 
title of Mars Thingsus suggests an association with the 
Thing or assembly and thus with justice. He may also 
have been worshipped as lrmin } and the sacred pillar of 
Jrminsul of the Saxons must be related to the Jupiter 
pillars of the Rhineland, based on the conception of a 
column sustaining the universe, like the World Tree of 
Scandinavian mythology. Mercury was equated with 
Wodan (OE Woden), god of the dead, of magic and 
inspiration, who gradually replaced TTwaz ns war-god, 
and became Odinn, ruler of the Scandinavian Asgard. lie 
was the ancestor of German kings, and the horse, spear, 
and eagle were his symbols. In the first century a.d. the 
thunder-god Donar (OE Punor, ON Pdrr) seems to have 
been equated with Jupiter, hut later with Hercules, who 
slew monsters with his club as Donar did with his 
hammer. These gods took over the days of Mars, Mer- 
cury, and Jupiter (Tuesday, Wednesday, Thursday) 
throughout the Germanic world. 

Female deities are also named. Some must he associated 
with fertility, and like Garmangabi(s) suggest connexion 
with giving, as do later Scandinavian goddess names 
such as Gefion and Gefn. One goddess, Nehalennia , had 
a shrine at Domburg, where carved stones have been 
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found showing her with fruit and corn and sometimes 
accompanied by a dog or a ship, and it appears that 
travellers prayed to her for a safe passage to Britain. In 
the Rhineland there are inscriptions to the Deae Matres 
(q.v.), often shown in threes, established among the 
Germans as well as the Celts as givers of plenty from the 
first century a.d. Other female deities were attendants 
on the war-god, like the Alaisiagae, mentioned under 
various names on stones found at Homesteads on 
Hadrian’s Wall in Britain, predecessors of Valkyries. 

Deities remembered vaguely in the North and prob- 
ably worshipped by the heathen Germans are Ing, Ullr, 
and Forseli. lng may have been a predecessor of the 
Scandinavian Freyr , and it is clear that fertility deities 
were worshipped by the Germans under many names. 
Wodan’s consort Frija gave her name to Friday, the day 
of Venus, and her descendants in Scandinavia are the 
goddesses Frigg and Freyja. There is no evidence for 
worship of Loki or Baldr. Tacitus mentions the divine 
founders of the race, Tuisto and M annus, and also the 
twin gods of the Naharvali, the Alcis, whose priests wore 
women’s attire, but of these we know little. 

Knowledge of Germanic ritual and sacrifice comes 
partly from Greek and Latin writers, partly from the 
heroic literature surviving in Anglo-Saxon England and 
Scandinavia after the heathen period, and partly from 
archaeological evidence. Much has been learned in 
recent years from the study of heathen burials, holy 
places, sacrificial deposits in the peat-bogs of Denmark, 
Sweden, and north Germany, and from pagan symbols 
on ornaments and weapons. 

J. ilc Vries, Altnermamsche Rehgiom-Geschtchte » (1056); ft- A. 
1 ’hilippuon, Germanische Hndentum bet den Angehachsen (lyzy); 
H. 11 . Ellis Davidson, Gods and Myths of Northern Europe (1964); 
Pagan Scandinavia (lqf»7); H. M. C'hadwirk, The (Jult of Othin 
( 1 Syfj) ; A. HoudriH-Cronr. The 7 'emple of Nehalennia at Dnmburg 
(1955); C. Hosanquct, T)n an altar dedicated lu the Alaismgae', 
Arch. Ael. 1922, 185 ff. H. R. E. D. 

RELIGION, GREEK. O. Gruppe, Griechische Mytho- 
logie und Rehgionsgeschichte (vol. v. 2 of I. von Muller’s 
Handbuch der klassischen Altertumsjvissmschaf t . 2nd ed. 
1906. Still valuable though replaced by the following 
work); M. P. Nilsson, Geschichte der gnechischen Religion 
(also vol. v. 2 of Muller’s Handbuch. 3rd ed. vol. i, 1967; 
2nded. vol. ii, 1961); P. Stengel, Die gnechischen Kultus - 
altertiimer (vol. v. 3 of Muller’s Handbuch. 3rd ed. 1920); 
L. R. Farnell, The Cults of the Greek States ( 1 896-1909) ; 
id. Outline History of Greek Religion (1920); E. Rohde, 
Psyche (Tubingen, 1893: and many later editions, but 
substantially unchanged); J. E. Harrison, Prolegomena to 
the Study of Greek Religion 1 (1922); U. von Wilamowitz- 
Moellendorff, Der Glauhe der Jlellenen (1931-2); O. 
Kern, Die Religion der Griechen (1926-38); H. J. Rose, 
Ancient Greek Religion (1946); R. Reitzenstein, Die 
hellenistischen Mysterienreligionen 4 ( 1 927) ; G. Murray, The 
Five Stages of Greek Religion : originally published 
as The Four Stages of Greek Religion in 1912); W. K. C. 
Guthrie, The Greeks and their Gods 2 (1954); L. Preller- 
C. Robert, Griechische Mythologies (1894); A. Rumpf in 
H. Haas, Bilderatlas sur Religionsgeschiehte. 13/14 — Die 
Religion der Griechen (1928: a manual of religious art, 
etc.); A.-J. Festugifcre, Personal Religion among the 
Greeks (1954). 

See also articles on individual deities, festivals, etc. 

J. N. 

RELIGION, ITALIC. The history of a religion needs 
documents, and those written in the language of the 
people of whose religious beliefs and practices it is 
proposed to give an account. The documentary evidence 
from ancient Italy, other than Latin and Greek, is 
meagre or, in some cases, imperfectly understood. But 
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it is enough to make certain two facts: (1) the develop- 
ment of religion among the Italic tribes was essentially 
parallel to what took place at Rome — the differences are 
differences of detail; (2) hence, as at Rome, so in Italy 
at large, religion during the period c. 400-90 B.C. (which 
is the only period in which its activity is attested and also 
remained comparatively independent) was a composite 
affair that had received contributions from a very old and 
persistent stratum of Mediterranean people, from the 
waves of trans-Alpine immigrants — starting in pre- 
historic times and including the Gauls — who brought 
several forms of Indo-European language into Italy, 
from Illyrian settlers on the east coast, from others on 
the west (the Etruscans — probably of Anatolian origin), 
from Greek colonists, and, through them, from the Near 
East. It was, therefore, especially by the end of that 
period, ripe for the identification of its deities with those 
of Rome, to whom many of them were sufficiently akin 
(e.g. Umbrian cubrar matrer, at Fulginia, gen. sing. 
‘Bonac matris’, or Picene dea Cupra, cf. the Roman Bona 
dea), or even identical (e.g. Oscan diuvei , i.e. ‘Ioui’, 
mamrt[ei] ‘Marti’), 09 well as for identification with 
Greek and other deities of the kind that went on in Roman 
religion. Greek cults are by no means missing from the 
dialect-records, e.g. Messapic aprodita and damatar , 
which interpret themselves; Oscan apellun — ‘Apollo’ 
(Messana, Pompeii), herrklo — ‘Hercules’ (Lucanin, Cam- 
pania, Samnium, Vestini, Paeligni, and at Praeneste), 
meeUkiiels — ‘MfiAixiW (Pompeii), euklui — 'EvkoXio (i.e. 
Hermes, in Samnium); and, in the fastness of Corlinium 
even, prrseponas (i.e. Persephonae, gen. sing.), uramas 
‘ Ovpavla^ . If llganakdikei (Samnium) is a translation 
of rather than an independent compound 

(quasi *lignaco-dic- , quahiied by the epithet entral , i.e. 
‘inmost-forest-revealmg goddess’), then a Greek cult- 
title has been borrowed. 

But there is much that is genuinely native, as the 
enumeration which follows shows (for the Tabulae 
Iguuinae see that article). The fundamental Italic concep- 
tion of deity, like the Roman, was ‘act rather than 
personality’ (e.g. herentas ‘desire’ at Herculaneum and 
Corlinium, compare the Roman Venus, which denoted 
originally a function or activity of a god (e.g. Jupiter, 
Ceres; cf. venerari)\ vezkel, perhaps ‘Lucinae’ |?|, 
patanaf ‘Pandae’, genetal ‘Genitae’, cf. the Roman Gemta 
Mana Venus, Gcnetrix— these three all from the Tabula 
Agnonensts , Samnium). The greater part of the beliefs of 
Italic tribes were concerned with the innumerable aspects 
of natural order ( diumpals [cf. Lumphtets, Nvg.<ftots 
CIL i 2 . 1624, Naples] and anafriss ‘imbribus’ both ibul. — 
and both with the epithet kerrho — ‘Cerealis’, i.e. ‘gemulis’, 
cerfu semunu , Corfinium, gen. pi., ch Lat. semunis acc. pi., 
Cartn. Arv., Semo Sancus, and, for cerfu, Lat. duonus 
cerus , Carm. Sal., ap. Varr. ; cf. also Mefitis) or of human 
life (Venctic re vtia , called sahnat c i ‘healer’, Ven. 7 >rota 
‘turner’, cf. Postuorta, Anteuorta\ or Ven. lahv-na, cf. 
Messapic lugetibas dat. pi., Sicel Adytms, Messapic 
lahona dat. sing., perhaps all connected with Gr. Anglo-, 
and so maieutic; Qsc. ammal, 'Tab. Agn., clearly nurtur- 
ing in function, maatuls ibid., cf. Mater Matuta). 

Then, too, just as in Roman religion, there are 
gentile cults, proper to certain families, e.g. Ructic 
velganu, Ven. Volkanus ; Diua Plotina (Anminum), 
Anchana (Asculum), anagtiai diwiai ‘Angitiae Diae’ 
(Samnium, also found among the Marsi and Vestini), nnd 
Pelina (Paeligni), the last named perhaps already tribal 
or local, like Flanatica (Histri), Minerua Cabardiacensis 
(Travi, Aemilia), Matronae Vcellasiacae Concanaunae 
or Matronae Braecorium Gallianatium (Transpadana). 
From Capua and Cumae comes a large group of inscrip- 
tions, which call themselves iuvilas (n. pi.), cf. leima 
1 uvila, i.e. ‘Lima Iouia’ (Raetic). Each regularly bears 
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a heraldic emblem and records or prescribes an annual 
sacrifice to certain tutelary deities, or in honour of the 
ancestors of the family, on a fixed date. Jupiter ‘Flagius’ 
(cf. Ioui Flazzo, Flazo at Pozzuoh) is expressly men- 
tioned, and a goddess analogous to the Roman Lucina 
seems also to be concerned. The wording of these 
inscriptions is very similar to that of a number of early 
Theran inscriptions (e.g. IG xii. 3 Suppl. 1324, cf. lii. 
452), and this interpretation of them is thereby confirmed. 
During the Social War the confederate Italic tribes 
represented Italia on coins ( VitelHu), just as the Romans 
had Roma long before. 

Last we have to note the recognition and worship 
of certain greater personalized powers, which, again as at 
Rome, were like enough to some of the Olympian deities 
to be identified with them, or had been borrowed from 
them — Jupiter himself, regenai peai eerie ioxria 'Rcginae 
Piae Cereri Iouiae’, Castor and Pollux (Paclignian 
purlois iouiois dat. pi,; Castorei Podlouqueique Qurois at 
Lavinium), Mercury ( Mercui at Falern), and Fortuna, 
originally a goddess of children (dtovo fileia primogeneia 
at Praeneste; Antium) — to name no others. Even Juno 
and Diana appear to have been Latin in the first place 
rather than Roman. To the most remote times goes back 
the worship of mother-goddesses, attested by non- 
rpigraphic remains at opposite ends of the peninsula in 
l.iguna and in Malta (compare the later Celtic Matronae 
in Cisalpma, also called lunones ), or of mother-earth 
(Sicel 7lvva t Messapic ana, Osc. Damia , with a festival 
b<ifL€ta at Tarentum, cf. Lat. damium , Osc. damme . . . 
'•Dumosia'), whose cult was extremely ancient all 
through the Mediterranean basin, or of infernal deities 
(attested hy several Oscan dejixwnes)\ and not much later 
is the worship of animals, often disguised subsequently 
as eponymous ancestors, Messapic Daunus (the wolf?), 
fltrpus (Sahini, Hirpini — also the wolf), Messapic 
Menzana (the horse), Sicel ’/raAos (the bull), or of natural 
features such us the mountain-top (Celtic Penninus in the 
Alps, acres tarinens gen. sg., Marrucim), hot springs 
(Ligurian Bormo), or rivers ( Padus pater). Agricultural 
deities and festivals, like the Ligurian I .eunmalacus 
('apple-ripcncr') and plostraha, or the Oscan Jiuusastals 
(lot. pi., ‘Floralibus’), are a commonplace. There is, in 
short, every reason to suppose that, together with the 
same elements (magic, taboo, animism) that are funda- 
mental in early Roman religion, there went, among the 
Italic communities, the same kind of development of 
local and functional spirits as at Rome, worshipped in the 
same way by sacrifice, prayer, lustration, and vow. 

The pi unary sources are collected in R. S. Conwnv, The Italic 
Dialects vols , iKyy), and in R. S Conwnv, J. Whatinounh, and 
S I-, Johnson, The Frae-ltalic lhalecti of Italy (3 vols., 1 y 3 3 ) - J- 
Whatmuugh, The Foundations of Roman Italy (1937), includes hricf 
suivrvs oi the known lairs from nil the dialect-areas. A full discus- 
Mim ol the problems oi Italic religion, with much theorizing and 
Hum. questionable assertion, may be had in F. Altheim, A History 
of Roman Religion (iqi 8 ; to he used with caution). See also If. J Hose, 
Ancient Roman Religum (ut4o) l.atrc, RR, esp 14H fl For Samnium, 
F T. Salmon, Samnium and the Sammtes (1967), 143 fl- J- W. 

RELIGION, MINOAN-MYCENAEAN. As very 
few finds of religious importance are reported from the 
Early and Middle Hclladic (Bronze Age) periods of the 
mainland of Greece, our knowledge of the religion of 
the pre-Greek population of Greece is almost exclusively 
derived from Crete, where the Bronze Age is called the 
Minoan Age (see minoan civilization ). In the Late 
Hclladic period the immigrant Greeks dominated first 
the mainland, especially its eastern parts, afterwards also 
Crete. (We revert later to this period, which is also called 
Mycenaean.) The cult-places in Minoan Crete were 
partly natural caves or rock-shelters. Some caves, e.g. at 
Psychro and Arkalochori, have yielded numerous votives, 
double axes, bronzes, rings, gems, etc. The cave of 


Eileithyia at Amnisus (Od. 19. 188) is attested on a 
Linear B tablet from Cnossos. The rock-shelter at 
Petsofa is peculiar by reason of its terracottas represent- 
ing limbs and parts of the body ; they cannot, however, 
be votives to a healing god. There were no great temples, 
but rustic sanctuaries and small ehapcls in houses and 
palaces at Cnossos, Gurnia, etc. Their type of facade is 
known from wall-paintings and pieces of gold foil; it 
has three compartments with columns and horns of con- 
secration and is crowned by the same horns. At the back 
is a raised dais on which idols and vessels were placed, 
other vessels being placed on the floor. There were altars 
and several kinds of sacral vessels too. We very often see 
an object consisting of two hornlike projections united 
by a common base; it is called ‘horns of consecration*. 
Sacred vessels or branches were put between the horns. 
‘Horns of consecration’ were often used in a purely 
ornamental way on vase-pictures and buildings, etc. 
The symbol of Minoan religion is the double axe which 
is very often depicted on vases and found among votives; 
the blades are generally curved and so thin that they are 
useless for practical purposes. Paintings show it crowning 
a high pole beneath which a sacrifice is performed. 
Probably it is the sacrificial axe. There is evidence for a 
cult of pillars, sacred stones (baetyls), and stone-heaps 
that remind us of the Greek hermae. Tree-cull is proved 
by many gems and especially by the paintings of the 
sarcophagus from H. Triada, showing a tree in a holy 
enclosure. Some representations show a dance of an 
ecstatic kind. The cult idols are female, bell-shaped, and 
very primitive; they are often found in houses. A few 
of he tier workmanship represent the snake-goddess (see 
under 2), e.g. the faience statuette from Cnossos and the 
chryselephantine statuette in Boston. Gems and seal- 
impressions show the epiphany of gods in bird-shape 
and also in human form, sometimes as small figures 
hovering down from the air, sometimes full-sized. There 
is further a great number of daemons, monsters, and 
labulous animals. 

It is still disputed whether the Minoans believed in a 
Great Goddess who ruled this world and the Nether 
World, comparable with the Great Mother of Asia 
Minor. There is a number of goddesses, prominent 
among which i9 the Mountain Mother. They may be 
local varieties of one general mother- (or Cybcle-) type; 
but it is also possible that they represent individual 
deities, although the Minoan polytheism never appears 
as clear-cut as the Hellenic. We can discern a mistress, 
with beside her a master, of animals who also are gods 
of hunters, who worshipped the so-called Mother of 
Mountains mentioned above; a goddess of tree-cult 
whom the great gold ring from Mycenae shows seated 
under a tree and approached by votaries; a goddess 
seated on board a ship; and finally the snake- or house- 
hold goddess. The snake is to this day, even in Greece, 
still more venerated in domestic cult than in the cult of 
the dead. It is therefore clear that the snake-goddess has 
her origin in the cult of the house-snake. Of the cult of 
the dead little is known except for the paintings of the 
sarcophagus from H. Triada which probably represent a 
deification of the deud man. The heavenly bodies are 
sometimes represented ; it is uncertain whether worship 
was paid to them. The bull-cult cannot be proved; the 
bull -ring which gave rise to the Minotaur myth was 
hardly anything other than a secular sport. On the other 
hand, the legends of Pasiphae and Europa give positive 
evidence. Egyptian influence is apparent in details, 
Babylonian is less prominent; but, generally speaking, 
the Minoan religion has a native character of its own. 

From the sixteenth century n.c. mainland Greece was 
strongly influenced by Crete. Mycenaean religion, there- 
fore, culminating in the fourteenth-thirteenth century. 
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seemed, to judge from the monuments above, to have 
been wholly minoizcd. liven before the decipherment 
of Linear B, however, some marked differences were 
noted (see next paragraph). The male deity known as 
‘master of animals’, now bearded according to the Greek 
fushion, is more prominent. A forerunner of the Eleusin- 
ian triad Demeter-Kore-Plutus occurs on a Mycenaean 
ivory. The Mycenaean inscriptions have greatly enlarged 
our knowledge, although much is still disputed. We now 
know that many familiar Greek deities were already 
worshipped by the Mycenaeans, both on the mainland 
and after their settlement in Crete. Some had a Minoan 
origin ; the Cretan vegetation goddess would correspond 
with Demetcr, the household or snake goddess with 
Athena, the mistress of animals with Artemis. Often 
these deities receive the epithet potma (a-ta-na po-ti-ni-ja 
may mean ‘the Lady of Athana’, the latter being a place- 
name). Further, the names occur of Zeus (whom the 
Greeks may have identified with the youthful Cretan 
god; some think, however, that this was Iiermcs), 
Poseidon, Enyalios, Paian, Eilcithyia (see above), Hera, 
and Hermes. The occurrence of Dionysus and some 
items of the Dionysiac vocabulary has provoked lively 
discussions (cp. J. Puhvcl in Mycenaean Studies, cd. by 
E. L. Bennett (1964)). The predominance of Poseidon 
over Zeus at Pylus corresponds with this god’s role in 

Od. 3. 

The Greeks brought with them Zeus from their old 
home; their State of Gods is, just os always, modelled 
after the State of men; like the Mycenaean war-king 
Agamemnon, Zeus is surrounded by vassals, and there is 
even a popular assembly in which the small gods take 
part. The Greek State of the Gods corresponds precisely 
to the feudal organization of the Mycenaean age. There is 
in Homer a simple belief in Destiny which recurs among 
other wnrlike peoples and helps them to brave the risks of 
warfare; it probably developed during the warring 
Mycenaean uge. Hera prohahly developed into an Olym- 
pian goddess from a local Argive variety of earth-mother. 
Her name, kindred with Homeric rjpws, ‘Lord’, ‘Sir’, 
means ‘Lady’, as much as potma. Plenty of idols are 
found in Mycenaean tombs and almost none in Minoan, 
except for the very end of the Minoan age when it was 
influenced by the Mycenaeans. The Mycenaenns built 
stately beehive tombs for their kings which have no 
parallel in Crete, and the dead were buried un burned. 
Homer, on the contrary, knows only cremation and speaks 
always of mounds. Cremution began at the end of the 
sub-Mycenaean age; the question is too difficult to be 
treated here; but offerings, though not the dead, were 
sometimes burned in Mycenaean tombs. The beehive 
tomb was covered by a mound, at least the top of which 
projected above the surface. A cult was of course given 
to the dead kings and princes, who when alive were 
heroes — to use the word as Homer does. The cult of 
ancestors may, if the people also are devoted to it, survive 
the extinction of the family and even the forgetting of the 
name of the dead man. There is evidence that at one 
Mycenaean tomb the cult was continued down into the 
historical age — at Menidi (Acharnae), in fact, to the 
beginning of the Peloponnesian War. 

There is other evidence for cult continuity from 
Mycenaean to historical times; the temple of the city 
goddess was built on the ruins of the palace of the Myce- 
naean king at Athens, Mycenae, Tiryns. Thus Minoan 
religion was transformed by the Mycenaean Greeks and 
handed down to the historical age. Certain myths of an 
un-Greek appearance, especially the myth of the birth 
and death of Zeus, show that Minoan elements were taken 
over directly. Hyakinthos, whose Minoan origin his name 
proves, is another representative of the dying and revival 
of vegetation. The Divine Child abandoned by its mother 


and nourished by others represents another Minoan myth 
which is coupled with the former. Again, the concept of 
Elysium, or the Islands of the Blest, seems to be a Minoan 
heritage. The two great antitheses in Greek religion are 
not, as many say, the Olympian and the Chthonic religion, 
but the emotional Minoan and the sober Greek religion. 
Historical Greek religion is a fusion of the two, but the 
contrast lingered on in the archaic age and guve the 
mystic movements their force. 

M. }’. Nilsson, The Minoan- Mycenaean Religion and its survival in 
Greek Religion * (1950), W. K. C. Guthrie, BIGS 1959, 35 fl.; R. W. 
HuiLhinson, Prehistoric Crete (1963), ch. 8 , L. R. Palmer, Mycenaeans 
and M moans 1 (1965), 130 If ; W. K. C. Guthrie, CAH ", 11. 

M. 1 \ N.; J. H. C. 

RELIGION, PERSIAN. The Greeks had, from about 
the fifth century b.c., a fnirly good acquaintance with 
Persian religion, not always, however, with its native 
form, but with the mixed beliefs and practices brought 
about by the extension of Persian influence to Babylonia 
and elsewhere; hence, e.g., the frequent assertion that 
Zoroaster (q.v.) was an astrologer; cf. Bide/— Cumont, 
vi. Further colouring is due either to the general 
opinion that all harhanans are too stupid, or too sage, to 
worship any but the natural and visible gods, ns heaven, 
earth, and sun (cf. Ap. Rhod. 3. 714 If. [Colclnans], 
Caesar, BGall, 6. 21. 2 [Germans]), or to the recurrent, 
but especially Hellenistic, craze for finding deep philo- 
sophical learning among Orientals. Hence the numerous 
statements about Persians worshipping the sun and earth 
should be read with caution, though some no doubt refer 
to real cults of Mithras (q.v.) and of a mother-goddess; 
and such passages as Dio Chrysostom, 36, 39 fF. von 
Arnim, which put a quasi-Platonic myth into the mouths 
of the Magi, may be disregarded. Something was known 
of Persian gods from fairly early times, though the oldest 
surviving mentions of Mithras and Ahura-Mazda (’£?/»n- 
(.idoSrjs, 'Upopd£rjs, 'Qpofj.dC.r/s) respectively, Herodotus 
1. 13 1. 3 and [Plato], Alcib. 1. 122 a make the former a 
goddess, the latter Zoroaster’s father. Of surviving 
authors, Plutarch, Mor. 369 d ff., 1026 b, gives a correct 
account of Ahura-Mazda and Aiigrn-Mainyu or Ahri- 
man (Aptipidvios). Other statements substantially correct 
are, e.g., Herodotus 1. 132andPhoen1xofColophon.fr. 1 
Powell, about the method of sacrifice; Strabo 15. 3. 15 
on the holy fire ; Cicero, Leg. 2 . 26, on Persian objection 
to temples of Greek type, and numerous remarks about 
the Magi, Hdt. 3. 61. iff. Aristotle’s testimony, Ilepi 
<)>i\oaoj>Las (see J. Bidez and F. Cumont, Les Mages 
Hellenish (1938), ii. 9, 67, n. 26), gives a valuable clue to 
the evolution of Iranian doctrines. These muy have 
influenced Greek thought as early as the fifth century. 
Some knowledge of them may be presumed on the part 
of Hcrmippus (Pliny, HN 30. 4) and those who drew 
upon him; some were known by name and a certain 
amount of truth blended with the falsehoods told about 
them. 

For bibliography see ZOROASTER, and add C. Clemen, Fontes 
histonae rehgioms Perstcae ( Fontes histonae religumum, fair. 1,1920). 
Nilsson, GCm’R ii. 640 ff.; J. Ducheane-Guillemm, La Religton de 
l' Iran ancien (1962); ‘D’Anaximandre & Emp6doclc: contacts (rr6co- 
lrnniem', Atti del Convegno sulla Persia e il Mondo greco-romano 
(Rome, 1966), 423 ff. ; R. C. Zaehner, Dctivn and Trvihght of Zoro- 
astrianism (1961); I. Gcrshevitch, 'Zoroaster’s own Contribution’, 
JNES 1964, 12 ff. H. J. R.; J. D.-G. 

RELIGION, ROMAN. J. Marquardt, R&mische 
Staatsverwaltung , vol. 3 (3rd ed. revised by G. Wissowa, 
1885); G. Wissowa, Religion und Kultus der Romer (vol. 
v. 2 of I. von Muller’s Handbuch der klassischen Altertums- 
toissensehaft. 2nd cd. 1912. The standard reference book); 
K. Latte, Romische Religionsgeschichte (also vol. v. 2 in 
Muller’s Handbuch , but, curiously, not intended to re- 
place Wissowa as a work of reference, i960); G. De 
Sanctis, Storia dei Romani iv. 2. 1. 121 ff. (1953); W. 
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Warde Fowler, The Religious Experience of the Roman 
People ( 1922); id. Roman Festivals 1 ( 1908); H. J. Hose, 
Ancient Roman Religion (1949); Fr. Altheim, Rdmische 
Religionsgeschichte (193 1-3. 2nd ed.of vols. i and n, 1956. 
Engl, transl. : A History of Roman Religion, 1938. Very 
speculative) ; A. G renter, Les Religions itrusque et romaine 
( 1 Q48) ; J. Bayet, Histoire politique et psychologique de la 
religion romame (1957); G. Boissier, La Religion romaine 
d' Auguste aux Antonins (1874); id. La Fin du paganisme 
(1891) ; J. Toutain, Les Gultes pdicns dans VEmpire rotnatn 
(i, 1907: ii, 1911: iii, 1925); Fr. Cumont, Les Religions 
orientates dans le paganisme ramain* (1929); L. Prcller-H. 
Jordan, Rdmische Mythologies (1881-3); the Fasti Anni 
Numani et lulmni have been re-edited with valuable 
commentaries by A. Dcgrassi as lnsi riptiones Italiae 13.2 
(Rome, 1963). 

See also articles on individual deities, festivals, etc. 

J.N. 

RELIGION, THRACIAN. This appears to have been 
crude and barbaric before Greek influences transformed 
it. There is evidence of primitive animal-worship, human 
sacrifice, magical ceremonies, orgiastic rites. The earliest 
evidence, however, shows a belief in a future life. The 
Thracians brought to their worship powerful religious 
emotions that were still evident in later times. 

Their native gods may have been vaguely conceived 
until individualized in Greek forms. The chthoman 
powers were especially favoured. Dionysus (q.v.), or 
a Thracian deity identified with him, was widely wor- 
shipped (but the long-held belief that the Greek Dionysus 
was Thracian in origin appears no longer tenable). lie was 
a god of vegetation and fertility, worshipped in wild, 
ecstatic rites. He was closely related to Sabazius (q.v.), 
whose cult was widespread among Thracians and Phry- 
gians. He was perhaps originally conceived in animal 
lorm, and the animals thought to embody the god were, 
accoiding to tradition, torn to pieces and devoured raw 
by his worshippers, who thereby filled themselves with 
the god’s power. 

Other important Thracian deities are Rendis (q.v.), 
goddess of the chase and fertility, identified with Artemis; 
the closely related Cotys (q.v.) or Cotyto; Bedy, a spring 
and river god; Heros, god of vegetation and the chase, 
guardian of houses and roads (se#* iudeh-gods) ; the 1 losely 
related Rhesus (q.v.), the mysterious Zalmoxis (q.v.), of 
whom we know little; water-spirits, identified with the 
Nymphs; a war-god, identified with Ares; the Cabin 
(q.v.). Several Greek gods were worshipped: Apollo, 
Zeus, Hera, Hermes, Heracles, Helios, Hades, Perse- 
phone, Asclepius, Hygieia, Telesphorus. The Thracians 
had a well-developed cult of the dead, for whom they 
raised impressive mounds. 

I*. Pcrdrizrt, Guilts ft tnythrs du Pan^re (1910); G. I. Knzarow, 
Dir Drnhmaln drs tin akischen Jieiterguttes in Bulganen ( lyjH). 

j. F.. F. 

RELIGION, TERMS RELATING TO. No word in 
either Greek or Latin corresponds exactly to English 
‘religion’, 'religious’. In the former language perhaps 
OOUOS- and tiWjSij?, with their corresponding abstract 
nouns, come closest. 001a seems to mean primitively 
‘usage’, ‘custom’, hence 'good, commendable, pious 
usage’ or the feelings which naturally go with it. It tends 
to specialize into meaning that which is proper and law- 
ful with regard to holy things, or to traditional morality; 
it is, for instance, avooiov to commit murder. To say that 
a man is ev loefiyjs does not of itself mean that he is what 
we call pious, unless some suen phrase as npos r our Beovs 
is added; the famous evoefiets after whom the evotj 3 <Lv 
in Sicily was named (see Aetna , 623 If., and R. Ellis 
ad loc.) were loving and self-sacrificing Bonn, and bo pit 
(see below). Cf. in general J. C. Bolkestein, 'Oatos en 


Evotfi-qs: Bijdrage tot de godsdienstige en zeddijke Termino- 
logie van de Grieken (1936). A word belonging essentially 
to the religious vocabulary in classical times is Bepts, since 
that which it is or is not Bepis to do is respectively allowed 
or disallowed by religious law or custom ; but the Homeric 
Bepiares are traditional laws, not purely religious. Upos 
means properly ‘taboo’, hence ‘conaecrnted’ to some deity, 
though in Homer it can have a quite secular use (Nilsson, 
GGR 1 1 . 70) and a man careful in his religious duties may 
be called Upos, as Ar. Ran. 652; Upa are religious rites, 
or materials, especially victims, for them. &cun8aqj.<m’ 
vanes between ‘pictistic’ and ‘pious’, but is usually the 
former, see H. Bolkestein, 'Theophrastos' Charakter der 
Deisidaimonia’ ( RGVV xxi. 2, 1929). The word ayior so 
distinctly indicates something belonging to the sacral 
sphere that it is tempting, despite the difference of 
breathing, to connect it etymologically with ayo?, a taboo 
or the evil state resulting from the violation of one (see 
E. Williger, ‘Hagios, Untersuchungen zur Terminologie 
des Heiligen’, ibid. xix. 1, 1922 ; and Nilsson, loc. cit.). As 
regards outward observances, the simple word Tiprj is 
common; a worshipper is often said to 'attend on’ or 
‘serve’ the gods, Bepairtveiv and synonyms (never 8ovArv€u» 
in a purely Greek context). To be a regular worshipper, 
e.g. of the gods of a State, is vopi^uv Beovs, which later 
comes to mean to believe in their existence (see J. Tnte 
in CR 1936, 3; 1937, 3 )- Occasionally BptjaKti has the 
former sense (as Hdt. 2. 64. 1); Bpr^oKtla is a common, 
though mostly late, word for ‘worship’. Aarpeta, Aarpcueiv 
are also found (Plato. Ap. 23 u, Pluiedr. 244E, Eur. Ion 
152). A reAmj or TtAor is any rite, though m Hellenistic 
Greek it tends to mean a mystical rite or even secret 
doctrine (see C. Zijderveld,TtA*TTj, diss. Purmercnd, 1934; 
cf. H. Bolkestein, TeAoy 6 y«/x.or, Mededeehngcn lxxvi B, 
no. 2 (1933))- 

In Latin religw seems to be properly a bond or restraint 
of a non-material kind, and so develops into 'sacral or 
religious observance or scruple’; rehgiones, a complex 
or system of such restraints, is perhaps the nearest Latin 
for ‘a religion’. Generally, religio has a good meaning, 
though to a materialist, as Lucretius, it is nearly ‘super- 
stition’, and in Hor. Sat. 1. 9. 71 it is something to he 
slightly ashamed of. Religiosus usually means ‘pietistic’, 
but denotes a laudable quality in the mouth of an un- 
educated man (Pctron. 44. 18). In its good sense religio 
approaches Hellenistic evXdfieia (K. Kerenyi m Byzan- 
linisch-Neugriechische Jahrkuiher 1931, 306 fT. ). Sacer is 
almost exactly ‘taboo’, opposed to prof anus, that which is 
used in ordinary life, cf. consecration. It is thus ambi- 
valent, meaning on occasion ‘accursed’. That which is 
actually sacer might also be prof anus , as a temple or a 
human being, whereas a god is sarutus, os is also a man 
of venerable life or conduct; the inviolable walls of a city 
are sanctae res (Gaius 2. 8, cf. Plut. Quaest. Rom. 27 and 
Rose, Rom. Quest, of Plut. (1924), 181), but a table, 
which may be used tor domestic ritual, is sacra (Juv. 6. 
O 4). Pius , pietas correspond fairly closely to evoefirfs and 
t vo e fieia, see above; Virgil’s Aeneas is pius because he 
observes right relations to all things human and divine. 
Outward observances are ritus, properly no more than 
‘customs’, honor es, again by no means a peculiarly religious 
term, cura caerimontaque (Cic. Inv. Rhet. 2. 161, ct. W. 
Warde Fowler, Rel. Exper., index s.v.), or simply rarri- 
momae. Sacra denotes the holy objects and the ritual 
{sacra facere , to perform a religious ceremony). 

Sec Latte, RR, under the various Latin words, H. J. R. 

REPETUNDAE. Cases of alleged abuses of power by 
magistrates and pro-magistrates in the provinces were 
originally heard by ad hoc commissions of the Senate (e.g. 
Livy 43. 2). In 149 B.c. the tribune Piso (q.v. 1) passed a 
law setting up a standing committee (see quaestio) under 
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a praetor for this purpose. Its procedure was the sacra- 
mentum (q.v.) of the civil court, and a verdict of 'Guilty' 
was probably followed by an assessment of damages ( litis 
aestimatio , q.v.) and simple repayment (hence res repetun- 
dae). C. Gracchus (q.v. 4), finding these courts corrupt 
and unwilling to convict fellow senators, had two laws 
passed by fellow tribunes: the first may have been a lex 
Junta (passed in 123 by M. Silanus, later consul in 109). 
It provided for a mixed jury of senators and wealthy non- 
senators (see eqijites). Of the second — probably a lex 
Actlia passed by Glabrio(q.v. 2) in 122 — large fragments 
survive (Riccobono, F 1 RA, no. 7). It established a panel 
of 450 ‘Equites’ only and laid down a detailed (and 
largely new) procedure. The law of Caepio (q.v. 1), 
applicable to all quaestiones , probably restored the mixed 
juries (106) and that of Glaucia (101 or 100) the ‘Eques- 
trian’ juries. But these lost all credit in the case of 
Kutilius (q.v. 1) in 92, with the result that Dmsus (q.v. 2) 
and Plautius (q.v. 1) tried various compromises and Sulla 
finally restored all juries to an enlarged Senate. L. Cotta 
(q.v. 3), in 70, reintroduced mixed juries for all quaes- 
tiones, and the old conflict was never renewed, though 
Caesar, Augustus, and Gaius (qq.v.) made changes in 
the jury panel. (On all this, see quaestiones.) 

Piso’s law had created what was virtually a special civil 
court: the only penalty was simple restitution. ITis law 
may have been confined to extortion in the provinces, and 
the oligarchy, while willing to protect its subjects, did 
not readily do so at the expense of its own members. The 
lex Actlia , while retaining some of the concepts of a civil 
suit, first made the offence clearly criminal, doubling the 
amount to be repaid (it was later doubled again), intro- 
ducing nominis delatxo and offering public rewards for 
successful prosecution, including the citizenship for 
aliens. This offer was apparently restricted later and 
abolished by Sulla; but rewards for citizens remained. 
Acilius may have cut down the possibilities of ampliatio 
(q.v,), to avoid infinite delays and Glaucia substituted 
comperendinatio (a trial in two set actiones and no more) 
for it. He also widened the scope by adding a consequen- 
tial action against senatorial accomplices (quo ea pecunia 
pervenerit)\ and it was prohably he who first linked 
conviction with inf ami a (including expulsion from the 
Senate, which had hitherto no doubt been at the censors’ 
discretion). At some lime not later than this (and perhaps 
as early as 122) the law also began to cover illegal en- 
richment not through extortion in the provinces (e.g. 
bribery of jurors and collusive prosecution). After Caesar 
(perhaps even after Sulla) the capital penalty (i.e. in 
effect exile — which, for various reasons, guilty men had 
even earlier generally chosen on conviction) could be 
applied, where the case was serious enough. Caesar’s law, 
comprehensive and severe, remained basic under the 
Empire. 

Augustus, in 4 h.c., procured the SC Calvisianum 
(FIRA 68, 409 - — sec cyiiene, edicts of), by which pro- 
vincials complaining of extortion could, with the Senate’s 
permission, have the case investigated by five senatorial 
recuperatores (q.v.) and, if successful, would secure repay- 
ment. This return to (practically) civil procedure, by 
removing the consideration of a penalty, would be more 
likely to secure them compensation and was less expen- 
sive and more convenient. Conviction apparently still 
carried infamia \ but intercession with the Princeps could 
reverse this. Several such cases are known, and it became 
the normal process under the early Empire. At some 
stage (quite early, it seems) equites also became liable. 
Cases involving criminal penalties continued alongside 
this civil process and came to be tried in the Senate, as it 
developed judicial functions. But senators were reluctant 
to condemn their peers; and men who enjoyed the 
Emperor’s favour were hard to convict. On the whole, 


whatever the merits of the case, delatores could secure the 
conviction (sometimes also on an added maiestas charge) 
of men who had fallen into disfavour, but not of others. 
As a result, by Trajan’s reign, dementia was invoked to 
prevent the punishment even of known offenders. In the 
later Empire, the Emperor (or Praetorian Prefect) assumed 
jurisdiction, and the Codes give detailed regulations. By 
then, governors and their staffs were no longer the most 
serious burden on provincials. 

PW b v. 'Quacntio' ; J. P. V. D Balsdon, PBSR 1038. 8q fT. 
A. N. Sherwm- White, ibid. 11149. 5 ff. ; JUS 1952, 43 ft. , O. Tihilrtti, 
Athenaeum 1953, 5 ff - ; E. Itadian, Hist. 1962, 203 ff. (with biblio- 
graphy), A. H. M. Jones, PCPS 1960, 39 ft.; C. Nicolct, L'Ordre 
fquestre (1966), 465 ff. The lex Actlia is translated in E. U. Hardy, 
Roman Laws and Charters (1912). E. ft. 

REPOSIANUS (3rd c. a.d.), author of a poem in 182 
hexameters on the intrigue between Mars and Venus, 
preserved in one codex only, the Salmasianus. 

Text with transl , Duff, Minor Lat. Poets. J. Tolkiehn, Neue 
Jahrb. civ. 615 f. ; D. Gu^liardi, Lt Parole e le Idee igbh, 184 ff. 

REX, the Roman word for ‘King’ (etymologically con- 
nected with regere, to lead), is in itself evidence for a period 
of monarchy, the existence of which is postulated by the 
general process of political development in the Greek and 
Roman world, and attested by literary tradition, by 
archaeology, and by juridical and religious survivals. The 
word occurs in the Lapis Niger inscription in the Roman 
Forum, though the doubtful date makes it a matter of 
dispute whether the rex referred to is actually a king or 
the rex sacrorum (q.v.). In any case, the name Regia, 
meaning the palace of the supreme pontiff, and such 
compounds of rex as rex sacrorum (or sacnficulus ) and 
interre x would suffice to prove that these republican 
officials were preceded by kings, whose name end powers 
they inherited. 

That the king had ritual duties is confirmed by the 
analogous obligations fulfilled by hu counterpart in 
Athens, the (ap\<ov) /JaoiAeikr. But the question of the 
power actually held by the king, and the legal foundation 
of the Roman monarchy, cannot be answered satisfac- 
torily, owing to the lack of contemporary evidence. The 
only documents mentioned by ancient authorities are an 
agreement between Tarquin the Elder and Gahii, and an 
alliance between Servius Tullius and the Latin League. 
Therefore, annalists and jurists, in setting forth their 
theory of kingship and in relating the history of the regal 
period, merely applied the political system of the Republic 
to the original constitution of the city, substituting for 
the consuls one magistrate called rex , who ruled by virtue 
of imperium and was attended, as were the consuls, by 
twelve lictors. Although Roman tradition wrongly con- 
nected the origins of several Republican functions and 
customs with the regal period, it seems certain that some 
of these rights were actually enjoyed, and some of these 
duties fulfilled, by the kings, especially by those of 
Etruscan origin — the wearing of a purple robe, the 
triumphal procession after a victorious campaign, etc. 
The king administered justice sitting in an ivory chair on 
a chariot (hence the term sella curuhs ) ; he made war and 
peace ; in time of war he assumed the chief command and 
exercised a supreme right of life and death over every 
soldier and citizen. 

Tradition has it that the early Roman monarchs at 
least did not inherit their throne but were individually 
elected. They were nominated by an interrex (q.v.) and 
were appointed by Jupiter at the ceremony of the inau- 
gur atio. Two Tarquins, however, appear in the last three 
of the traditional list of seven kings ; and it is possible that 
in the sixth century Etruscan influences occasioned 
the abandonment of the established Latin methods of 
selection. 
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The traditional kings certainly represent neither pods 
nor the personification of the seven hills, but not all of 
them can he accepted as historical figures. Yet, however 
many details may be fictitious or retrojections of later 
events and customs into the past, tradition is indisputably 
right in dating the fall of monarchy towards the end 
of the sixth century b.c. (For a brief refutation of the 
recent attempts, particularly by K. llanell and E. 
Gjerstad, to lower the dute of the end of the monarchy 
to the mid fifth century, see A. Momighano, JRS 1963, 
103 11 .) It is difficult to say with ceitainty whether this was 
due, us traditionally related, to a revolution, or to a gradual 
evolution, although the fact that legal measures were 
taken not later than the fourth century to prevent any 
attempt at the re-establishment of monarchy seems to 
favour the former alternative, which is also supported by 
an analysis of the international situation and of the crisis 
in which both Etruscans and Greeks in southern Italy 
were involved. Eventually the example and influence of 
the Hellenistic kingdoms caused at Home a change of 
attitude towards both the conception of monarchy and 
its practice, thus paving the way for the monarchical 
adventures of Sulla, Caesar, and Augustus. But it was 
rather in opposition to than in imitation of Hellenistic 
kingship that the Augustan Principate was sei up, and 
its founder was not called rex, but pnneeps. 

Mommsen, Rbm Staatsr. 11', 1.4 ff. ; Helocli, Rom. Gesih. 225 fT ; 
V Coli, Regnuni* (195K) and 111 Nrnnsstmu Lhge\tn ttaluino, h.v. 
Monatchm On the ideu ol kingship 111 the age of Cuesur and Augustus, 
see J Curcnpmn, Lei L'tapes dc Vimpfrialtsme romain (19(11), 120 fl ; 

J Iltr.inger, Ricturches iur I'aipfct ideabtgiquc da Principal (iy.Sj): 
l\ (iicnade, Lssai sur lei otigtnes du Principal (lyGi). 

P. T. ; K. S. S. 

REX (1), Quintus Marcius (PW 90), as praetor in 144 
H.c and propi actor built the great Marcian Aqueduct, 
the fust using arches on a large scale. K. 1). 

REX (2), Quintus Maucius (PW 92), married to a 
daughter of Claudius (q.v. 10), was consul in 68 b.c. 
(alone lor much of the year), then sent to Cilicia (chiefly 
to tight the pirates), but was delayed 111 Italy by unrest in 
Transpadanc OnuJ (see cabsah 1, crass US 4, piso 2). 
In his province, instigated by his brother-in-law Clodiua 
(q.v. 1), lie refused aid to Lucullus (q.v. 2), and was soon 
succeeded by Pompcy (66). Waitmg(vainly) lor a triumph, 
he used his iniperium against the Catilinarians and died 
soon alter. E. H. 

REX NEMORENSIS, the 'king of the grove’, i.e. 
Diana’s grove near Aricra. This unique official was an 
escaped slave who acquired office by killing his prede- 
cessor, after a formal challenge in the shape of a violation 
of the grove by plucking a branch. See Strabo 5. 3. 12, 
239; Suetonius, Calif!. 35; Servius on Aen . 6. 136; more 
in Frazer, CP i. 1 1, note 1. The man was Diana’s priest; 
for attempted explanations of his position see Frazer, 
op. cit. paswn\ A. Lang, Magic and Religion , 206 fl.; 
Bose, Roman Questions of Plutarch , 91; Latte, RR 171. 

H. J. R. 

REX SACRORUM. On the expulsion of the kings 
from Rome, their sacral functions were confided to a 
priest who Imre the title of rex sacrorurn officially, less 
formally rex simply; Livy (2. 2. 1), w r hich see for the 
institution, calls him rex sacrificolus (not scicrificulus). He 
was subordinate to the Pontifex Maximus (ibid.), but 
superior to all the flamens (Fcstus, 198. 30 Lindsay). lie 
was a patrician born of confarreate marriage (Gaius 1. 
1 12), might hold no other post and was chosen for life 
(Dion. Hal. Ant. Rom. 4. 74. 4), and his wife, the regina , 
had certain sacral duties (Fcstus, 101. 6). 

Mnrquardt-Wissowa, Romische Staatsvenvaltung (188 1-5), iii*. 
321 ff. ; A. Momigliano, Quarto contributo (1969), 395 ff. H. J. R. 


RHADAMANTHYS , in mythology, son of Zeus and 
Europa (q.v.); he did not die hut went to Elysium (Od. 

4. 564). There he is a ruler and judge (Find. Ol. 2. 75 ff.). 
He is uniformly represented as just (id. Pyth. 2. 73 f., 
and often). He is one of the judges of the dead (PI. Apof. 
41 a), along with others renowned for their justice, and 
so often in later authors, e.g. Vcrg. Aen. 6. 566, where he 
presides over Tartarus, Apart from this he has not much 
legend; his genealogy vanes, Cinacthon ap. Pans. 8. 53. 

5 giving Crea-Talos-Hephaestus-Rhadamanthvs. His 
evidently pre-Greek name and the non-Indo-European 
Elysium hnve led to many speculations. 

Jessen 111 Roscher’s Lexthon, H.v.; Nilsson, G 'GR i". 325. 

H. J. R. 

RHAMNUS, one of the remotest of the Attic denies, 
situated on the north-cast coast overlooking the narrow 
waters between Attica and Euboea. There are extensive 
remains of a fortress begun 111 the fifth century and en- 
larged in the fourth, which, together with that at Suniuin 
(q.v.), constituted the main defence of the east coast and 
its vital shipping routes. In addition there was a sanctuary 
containing two classical temples, one to Themis, the 
other to Nemesis ; the cult statue of the latter was created 
by either Phidias or more likely his pupil Agoracntus 
(q.v.) and judged by Marcus Vurro (q.v. 2) to be his 
favourite work of sculpture. 

l'aus. 1. 32. 2-8 und Frazer's rommentary; Pliny, HN 36. 17. 
H. Plornmer, 'Thiee Attic Temples’, RSA iq^o, 94 ft ; J. Pouilloux, 
La For ter esse de Rhamnoute (1954); W. Ii. Dinsmour, ‘Khamnountinc 
Fantasies’, Hesp. 19(11, 179 ft C. W. J E. 

RHAMPSINITUS, i.c, Ramses (III?), to whom a 
folktale (Stith Thompson, K 315. 1) is attached in 
Herodotus 2. 121. The builder of his treasury left a 
secret entrance and after his death his two sons stole 
therefrom. One being trapped, the other beheaded him, 
avoided capture himself, and at last was reconciled to 
the king. 11 . J R. 

RHAPSODES were professional reciters of poetry, 
particularly of Homer but also of other poets (Ath. 620 
a d, cf. PI. Jon 531 a). The name, which means ‘song- 
stitrher’, is first attested in the fifth century (Collitz, 
Criech. Dialektinschnften 5786, Ildt. 5. 67, Soph. O T 
391), but implies the formulaic compositional technique 
of earlier minstrels; cf. pdijjnvTt^ do 187^ ‘lies.’ fr. 357 
M.-W., pa-miav (Won' do 1801 Pind. Nem. 2. 1 (variously 
explained by schol.). Originally reciters of epic accom- 
panied themselves on the lyre, but later they carried a 
staff instead (cf. lies. Th. 30 with 95). Both are shown on 
vases; Plato distinguishes rhapsodes from citharodcs, 
but classes Homer’s Phemius as a rhapsode ( Ion 533 b-c). 
In the fifth and fourth centuries rhapsodes were a familiar 
sight, especially at public festivals and games, where they 
competed for prizes. They declaimed from a dais (ibid. 
535 e )» and hoped to attract a crowd by their conspicuous 
attire (ibid. 530 b, 535 d) and loud melodious voice (Diod. 
14. 109). They would be likely to own texts of Homer 
(Xen. Mem. 4. 2. 10), but recited from memory (id. Symp. 

3. 6). They were carefully trained, and preserved a tradi- 
tional pronunciation of Homer dowm to Alexandrian 
times (J. Wackernagcl, Kl. Schr. (1956), 1094 ff.), prob- 
ably under the influence of the Homeridae (q.v.), who 
were looked up to as authorities and arbiters (cf. PI. Ion 
530 d). A good rhapsode might be filled with emotion 
while reciting, and communicate it to his audience (ibid. 
535 b-c), and there was felt to he a kinship between him 
and the actor (ibid. 532 d, 536 a, Resp. 395 a; Alcid. 
Soph. 14; Ar. Rhet. 1403**22) ; but he is not to be con- 
fused with the 'OpTfpiaTTfs, the low-class actor of Homeric 
scenes who was later popular (Dem, Phal. ap. Ath. 620 b, 
Petron. 59, Artemid. 4. 2, Ach. Tat. 3. 20. 4, POxy. 519. 

4, etc.). Though despised as stupid by the educated (Xen. 
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locc. citt.) and n byword for unreliability (Suda, pai/npbrfiia- 
i/nCapa. patp<p 6 ta' <f>\vapia, etc.)i rhapsodes continued to 
practise their art and compete at games at least down to 
the third century a.d. (e.g. S 1 G 3 711 1 30, 958. 35, 959 w , 
1 G vii. 1773. 17, 1776. 15). M. L. W. 

RHEGIUM ( Prjy iov : Regium is probably more correct, 
the name being pre-Greek), modem Reggio, a Greek 
colony in the 'toe' of Italy opposite Messana, was founded 
c. 720 n. c. by Chalcis (its inhabitants, however, included 
Messenians, after 600 at least). Originally an oligarchy 
using the legislation of Charondas ol Catana (Arist. Pol. 
2. 9; 5. 12), Rhegium later became subject to Anaxilas 
(q.v. 1), who extended its authority, e.g., over Messana 
(q.v.). But Syracuse, traditional enemy of Chalcidiun 
cities, supported Rhegium’s rival Locri and ultimately 
destroyed Rhegium (387: see Dionysius 1). Soon rebuilt, 
Rhegium, although temporarily held by Campanian 
mercenaries (280-270), successfully resisted Bruttii, 
Pyrrhus, and Hannibal. Becoming a favoured and loyal 
Roman ally, it acquired municipal status after 90 13 . c. 
(Cic. Arch. 3) and colonists but not colonial status under 
Augustus. Despite frequent earthquakes it remained a 
populous, Greek-speaking city throughout imperial 
times. The lyric poet Ibycus was bom here. 

Slruho 6 257 f ; lldt. 6. 23 ; 7. 165, 170; Thuc. bks. 4. 6, 7; Diod. 
bks. 11-16; l.ivy 23. 30, 36. 42. F C’jssola, (ituppi poll tin romani 
(1962), 171 fl.; J. XiCrard. Liibl. topugr. (1941), 85, G, Valid, Rhegwn 
et Zaticle (1958). I£. 'I'. S. 

RHENUS was the Celtic name for the Rhine. This river 
(cf. Caesar, BGull. 4. 10) became the Roman frontier in 
Caesar’s time, and between the river Vinxt and Holland 
it always so remained, though from the Flavian period 
until c. a.d. 260 the frontier of Germania Superior lay 
further east. In Classical times, as always, the river, with 
its important tributaries, was a gieat channel of com- 
merce, and the Romans maintained a fleet on it from 12 
H. c., the classis Germamca , with headquarters at Cologne. 
The stations of the fleet seem to have been concentrated 
in Lower Germany where river and frontier coincided. 
As a means of communication the river was of vital 
military importance, as between units and between the 
armies of Germany and Britain and during campaigns, 
e.g. those of Drusus, Germanicus, Tiberius, Corbulo, 
and Cerealis. Ancient writers generally regarded the 
Rhine as having two or three mouths, probably the Waal 
(Vahalis), Old Rhine, and the Vccht (cf. Strabo 4. 193; 
Pliny, HN 4 . 101 ; Ptolemy 2. 9. 1 ). Drusus canalized the 
Vecht outlet (see fi.rvo 1 ..), and he also raised a dike, near 
the delta, completed by Potnpeius Paulinus in a.d. 55 
(Tac. Ann. 13. 53), to regulate the flow of the Rhine. 
Civilis cut it in 70 to hinder the Roman pursuit f Hist . 
5. 19). Corbulo dug a canal, the Vliet, between Rhine and 
Meuse (Ann. 1 1. 20). Roman bridges existed above Basle 
and at Mainz, Coblenz, and Cologne; Caesar’s bridges 
were built near Andernach. 

C. G. Starr. Roman Imperial Now (iq6o), 141 IT. For hydro- 
graphical detail, see H. J. Mackinder, The Rhine ( 1008) ; H. Roewer, 
? Linksrheini8che utadtisrhr Sicdlung 1 , Forsch. z. aeut. Landes kunde 
1955 ; D- Gurlitt, ‘Das Mirtdrhcintal', ibid. 1944. 

Another Rhenus (Reno) flowed into the Po near 
Bononia, and on an island here the Second Triumvirate 
was formed in 43 B.C. O. B.; P. S. 

RHESUS, in Iliad 10. 435 fF. a Thracian ally of Priam. 
On his first night before Troy Odysseus and Diomedes 
(qq.v.) stole upon his camp, killed him and twelve of his 
men, and carried off his magnificent horses. Homer 
makes him son of Eioneus; [Euripides], Rhesus , 279, 
393-4, of the river Strymon and a Muse (Euterpe, accord- 
ing to schol. 11 . loc. cit.). The scholiast on Iliad loc. cit. 
says (cf. Verg. Aen. 1. 469 ff., with Servius auctus there) 


that if Rhesus’ horses had tasted Trojan pasture and he 
and they drunk of the Scamander, T roy could not have 
fallen. As the Rhesus (962 ff.) says he shall not go to 
Hades but live on as a demi-god (avdpwTroSalpwv) in a 
cave, he is perhaps originally a Thracian deity. H. J. R. 

RHETORIC, GREEK. I ^ater antiquity (see Quint. 12. 
10. 64) inevitably saw the beginnings of rhetoric in 
Homer, notably in the descriptions of the oratory of 
Nestor (II. 1. 247 ff.), Menelaus and Odysseus ( 11 . 3. 
212 IT.); the speeches (especially in 11 . 9) were much 
admired as models (Quint. 10. 1. 46 ff.). This is fantas- 
tic history, but a salutary reminder that people Bpoke 
effectively before the rhetoricians, just as they argued 
logically before Aristotle. In fact, the teaching of the skills 
of public speech was doubtless first developed (ms Aris- 
totle thought) under the pressure of social and political 
needs in the fifth-century democracies of Syracuse and 
Athens. The Sicilians Corax (q.v.) and Tisias (q.v.), said 
to be the first to write handbooks (Tc^vai, artes), concen- 
trated on forensic speaking, and gave advice on the use of 
probability (eiVoy) and on how to exaggerate or under- 
play facts and arguments as required by the case. The 
spectacular success of Gorgias (q.v. 1) marks the fusion 
ol the native Athenian tradition of political oratory which 
had produced Pericles with the new technique and style 
from the West. Gorgias’ demonstration pieces[(cYri&€i£ctv) 
impressed by the ingenuity of his thought and by the 
figures (ayrip-a-Ta PopyUia), which exploited the capacity 
of Greek for rhyme, assonance, and formal parallelism. 
Another important teacher of this period was Thrasy- 
inachus (q.v.); in the Tetralogies of Antiphon (q.v. 1) we 
have a set of model speeches or exercises, the first in a 
long history. 

2. The brilliant achievements of Attic oratory from 
Lysias to Ilyperides are due to individual genius and 
political stimulus, not to the influence of rhetorical 
schools; but behind the great orators stands the mass of 
average Athenians, dependent for then success in life, 
and often lor their safety, on the exertions of speech- 
writers (Aoyoypu^oi) on their behalf or on the teaching 
they could pick up themselves. The llhetonca ad Alex- 
andrum (see anaxtmrnf.s 2) gives an idea of the teaching 
available at the end of the century ; it is much less inte- 
resting, and less significant for the future, than the more 
radical approaches of Isocrates and of the philosophers, 
(n) Isocrates (q.v.) wrote speeches for litigants, perhaps 
also a tcxvt] ; but the main achievement of his career from 
6. 390 was educational. His 4 > iXoao^la was distinct both 
from the teachings of the Sophists and from the dialectic 
and mathematics of Plato; he wished to give his pupils 
the right moral and political attitudes, and his principal 
method was to make them write about such themes and 
criticize and discuss his own work (5. 17 ff., 12. 200 ff., 
13. 18). This was to moralize rhetoric, hitherto openly or 
tacitly amoral, and to make a claim for it, under a new 
name, us an education in itself. ( h ) Plato (q.v. 1) besides 
criticizing the rhetors and Isocrates ( Gorgias , Phaedrus ) 
himself outlined (Phaedrus 271 c ff.) a ‘philosophical’ 
rhetoric, based on an adequate psychology; his hints 
were followed up by his greatest pupil, (f) Aristotle’s 
Rhetoric , the product of many years and some changes 
of mind, deals in its three books with three main topics: 
(i) the theory of rhetorical, as distinct from philosophical, 
argument — enthymeme and example; (ii) the state of 
mind of the audience and the ways of appealing to their 
prejudices and emotions ; (iii) style. Book 3 is perhaps the 
most interesting and influential part; it introduces the 
concept of the basic dperal of style, cm^i'cia (clarity), 
and to irperrov (appropriateness), and contains valuable 
discussions of metaphor and what Aristotle calls dare iottjs 
(cf. urbanitas). Much of what Aristotle left inchoate (e.g. 
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vnoKpiois, the dptrai) was developed by his pupil Theo- 
phrastus (q.v.), whose work was apparently the source of 
much Peripatetic doctrine which we find in later writers. 

( See LITERARY CRITICISM IN ANTIQUITY, §§ 5—6.) 

3- When oratory dried up, rhetoric still continued 
(cf. rhetoric, Latin, § 3). Outliving its original function, 
it became the principal educational instrument m the 
spread of Greek culture. The Hellenistic period, how- 
ever, is, in this as m other fields, obscure. Writers of the 
Augustan age {see dionysiijs 7) saw in the immediately 
post-Dcmosthenic period a scholastic and perversely 
ingenious mannerism (‘Asianism’), against which they 
reacted by returning to classical models; but wc possess 
no theory corresponding to this phase. In 0111 knowledge, 
the achievement of Hermagoras (q.v.) with his doctrine 
of ardaeis (see below) is the main Hellenistic develop- 
ment. We know also something of Stoic; rhetoric (F. 
Striller, De Stoicorum studiis rhetuncis , Breslau, 1 886) and 
we possess, from the end of the period, considerable re- 
mains of the Ilepi ptjto/juct/s of Philodemus (q.v.), in 
winch the old question ‘whether rhetoric is an art’ is 
discussed, and it is argued that at any rate forensic and 
epideictic oratory cannot be classed as species of the same 
activity (H. M. Hubhcll, Transactions of the Connecticut 
Academy of Arts and Sciences 1 020 ; translation and notes). 
The stimulus of Home produced the earliest extant 
treatises (rhetoric, latin, § i); it may well he that the 
realities of Roman public hie roused the whole tradition 
to new life. The activity of the first century n.o. {see 
AI'OLLONIUS 0, ATOLLODOUUS 5 , TUEODORUS 3) IS best 
understood against a Roman background. With the 
revival ul a more independent Greek literature 111 imperial 
times, Greek rhetoiic took on a new lease of life; success 
in the schools might lead to a brilliant future as a sophist. 
The bulk of the extant rhetores are from the imperial and 
Byzantine periods. The last great systematizer was 
llermogenes (q.v. 2); his work and the voluminous later 
commentaries on it afford the best extant synthesis in 
Greek, though Richard Volkmann was light to find in the 
more humane Roman Quintilian the only 'Ariadne’s 
clue’ to the labyrinth. 

4. A description of the gcneial system of ancient 
rhetoric, such as Volkmann (and more recently Lausberg: 
see rhetoric, latin, bibliography) gave, is a necessaiy 
complement to an account of its development. (1) For 
practical purposes, rhetorical precepts could well be 
grouped, as they often were, under the ‘parts of a speech’ 
(pioocmium, narrative {dnjyrjois), statement of case 
(1 TTpoOiai <r, vp0Kn.TQ.0KC vfj), prools (vioreis), epilogue 
(rViAoyoO), or by means of the threefold distinction (cf. 
Anst. Rhef. i358 a 36fT.) between forensic, deliberative, 
and epideictic oratory {yepos kqvlkoi', ovfiflovhevTiKov, 
evibnKTiKov: see L). A, G. Hinks, CQ 1936, 170 fl.). 
However, these less sophisticated divisions were gener- 
ally superseded by one which is already implicit in Aris- 
totle: the division into 'invention' (eiT/wat?, essentially 
Aristotle’s vioreis), diction {Xcfis, tfrpdois) and arrange- 
ment {rd£is, oLKnropLu). These, with the two practical 
appendages, vv 6 Kpims (delivery, actio ) and p\njp.-q 
(mnemonics, memorta), form the skeleton of most of the 
compiehensive manuals (e.g. ad llerenmum , Quintilian, 
the corpus of llermogenes). (11) Under c vpems comes the 
important subject of ardaeir (‘stances’, 'issues’ by which 
the problem may be attacked; Lat. status, but also con- 
stitutio). Hermagoras distinguished four: oroxa.op. 6 s 
( comecttira , c.g. did X kill V ?), opos {finis, e.g. was it 
murder?), voiottjs {qualitas, c.g. was it honourable or 
expedient?), and ptraXyplns (i translatio , e.g. it was all Y’s 
fault). Such analyses are valuable both for training 
debaters and advocates and for understanding the art of 
the great orators; inevitably, they led into barren, schol- 
astic complexities, (iii) OiKovopia — not very conspicuous 


in ancient treatises — comprised prescriptions for the 
division of subject-matter within the various 'parts’ of a 
speech and some common-sense advice about arrange- 
ment: e.g. 'weakest points m the middle’ (btc 11 . 4. 299). 
(iv) With diction were associated figures, tropes, and 
ovvOcats (word-order, euphony, rhythm, see prose 
rhythm). This is the dcpni tmenl which made most contri- 
bution to literary criticism (q.v.). figures {axrjpara) aie, 
at least in the developed systems (acc caecilius 4, 
GORgias 2), deviant (wapa tfrvoiv) forms of expression or 
thought; tropes ( rpovoi ) are similarly deviant (abnormal, 
non-htcral) uses of words, such as occur in metaphor, 
metonymy, hyperbole, etc. 

5. For the exercises done in Rchools of rhetoric, which 
naturally had a more powerful inlluence 011 literature 
than any amount of theory, see progymnasmata, de- 
clamatio. 

(I) C. Welz, Rhetores (Jiacct, 9 vola (1832-b) containu the fullest 
collection, including touch Byzantine commentuiy on IlermoKcnen. 
L. SpenKel, Rhctoies (_> raect, j vols. (1H53 -h, vol i*. revised by 
C Hummer, iHy i) remains the handiest selection, and includes most 
ol the impoitnnl worlts (Apsincs, Anonymus Sequel l.inuu, Hermo- 
Kcnes, Alexander Numemu, etc.) These are not critical texts some 
authors (c.tf. Aristide;., Henmnjencs) have been le-edilcd in the 
Teubner scries by H. Riihc and others (nole Prultjiumcnon Sylloge 
(1911), u cnllecuon of ancient ‘introductions to riictonc', some of 
which contain valuable material). 

(II) Pic-Arihtotcliau texts. L. Radermacher, Artium Scriptures 
(iyM) 

(III) Aristotle* commentary on Rhetoric by E. Cope (1877; Intro- 
duction, jhf> 7 ), tram b lions by VV . Rhys Roheita (1924) and J. H. 
Freese (Loch, 1 y ). 1 '. Solrnscn, Du Rnttucklung dtn anstotiluchen 
Log ik und Rhcturtk (1929), ‘The Aristotelian tiadition in ancient 
rhetoric 1 , A'JPhil . 19^1, 41 H. 

(iv) Surveys: W. Kroll, Rhetonk, PW Suppl. vn, is indispensable, 
so in the systematic description by R. Volkmann {Die R/tciu nk der 
(Jricchen und Homer 1 (iKKs, repr. 1963) Sound and readable modern 
woiks: C. S. Baldwin, Ancient Rhetoric and Poetic (192K); I). L. 
Clark, Rhetoric m Ut eco-Ruinan luiumtwn (1957), H. I. IVlurrou, 
Jhdtnre dc 1 ' education dun s I’antinuite (1950, also E.T.); and especially 
Ci. A. Kennedy, The Art of Penuaunn m (rrecct (191*3), scc|uel 
(covennK the imperial period) in preparation. 

( /) On the early period, see O Navarre, La Rhctorique grecque avant 
Arts tote (1900): V Buchhcit, Das t It nos EpidetkUknn Uyho) 

(vi) J. C 1 Emesti’a two lexica ot technical tciins {Lexuvn 
Technnlngiac (Jraccorum (Lattnonnn) rhetor ime, 1795—7, repr. 

have not yet been superseded. Recent bibliography II 1 . 1 . 
Hudson-Wilhdilis, in f ifty > ears of Classical Scholarship amt Twelve 
(ctl. M. n latnauer, 1967), 193 IF. D. A. R. 

RHETORIC, LATIN. Oratory at Rome was born 
early. Rhetoric — speaking reduced ro a method — came 
later, an import from Greece that aroused suspicion. 
Cato the Censor, himself a distinguished speaker, pro- 
nounced ‘rem tene, verba sequentur’; and rhetoricians 
professing to supply the words risked expulsion (as in 
161 n.c.). But Greek teachers trained the Gracchi; 
Lucihus teased T. Albucius for the intricacy of his 
Graecizing mosaics in words; and Cicero marks out M. 
Aemihus Lepidus Porcina (cos. 137) as the first master of 
a smoothness and periodic structure that rivalled the 
Greeks. In the last quarter of the second century prose 
rhythms bused on contemporary Hellenistic practice 
appear unmistakably m the orators’ fragments. Latin 
rhetorical textbooks soon began to be written; and in 92 
B.C. rhetores Latini came under the castigation of the 
censors. But the respectable orator Marcus Antomus 
(q.v. 1) wrote a libel lus that showed knowledge of Ilermu- 
goras’ (q.v.) ardair-lore. Soon came both the Rhetorica 
ad Herennium (q.v.) and Cicero’s De Inventione : the 
former a complete manual, the latter, closely related to it, 
only partial, hut both evidence of the sophistication ot 
Rome’s Greek-based rhetoric in the 80s. 

2. Cicero never came nearer than this to wanting a rhe- 
torical handbook, though his Partitiones Oratortae und 
Topica handled other traditional themes. In his major 
rhetorical work, the De Oratore{s 5), dialogue form mili- 
tates against technical detail; moreover, Cicero was 
concerned to inculcate his idea of the philosophic orator, 
with the widest possible education, able to speak 'ornate 
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copioseque* (i. 21) on any topic: and this naturally went 
with criticism of those who thought that one could become 
an orator by reading a textbook. Nevertheless, the De Ora- 
tore contained much traditional material : as did the later 
Orator (46), where Cicero contrasted the 'pcricct orator', 
well-educated and commanding every kind of style, 
modelled on Demosthenes, and, implicitly, on Cicero 
himself, with the so-called Atticists, contemporaries who 
had a narrower and more austere ideal of oratory. Cicero 
thus was here defending his own oratorical practice 
(especially in the matter of rhythm) ; and this practice, no 
less than the precepts given in his rhetorical works, was 
carefully studied by later rhetoricians. 

3. The Philippics of Cicero, however, were the last 
cxumples of great oratory used to intluence political 
action at Home. Oratory continued under the Pnncipute, 
but it had practical effect only in the lawcourt. Declamatw 
(q.v.) dominated the schools, and fascinated even grown 
men: and it soon gave a new style not only to public 
oratory but also to literature in general. But tins by 
no means spelt the end of rhetoric. As in the period 
after the death of Demosthenes, rhetorical theory was if 
anything encouraged by the newly academic nature of 
the subject. The dispute of Apollodorus (q.v. 5) and 
Theodorus (q.v. 3) about the rigidity with which rhetori- 
cal rules were to be observed was typical of the new mood : 
and C. Valgius brought Apollodorus’ precepts to Latin 
readers. The first half of the first century A.n. was marked 
by the contribution of Cornelius Celsus, whose Encyclo- 
pedia went into some detail on rhetoric, and by P. 
Kutilius Lupus’ translation (of which part survives) of a 
Greek work on figures. A little later the Elder Pliny wrote 
a long work giving detailed instructions on the education 
of an orator. 

4. The massive Institutio of Quintilian (q.v.) takes 
note of this earlier work, if only to reject it; but, more 
important, it looks back over it to Cicero, and amidst all 
its detail retnins Cicero's enthusiasm for u wide training 
and his dislike for trivial technicality. There was much 
in the Institutio that reflected contemporary conditions, 
in its advice to the declaimer and its preoccupation with 
forensic oratory; but it maintained, in defiance of history, 
the ideal of the vir bonu\ dicendi peritus (Cato the Censor’s 
phrase), whose eloquence should guide the Senate and 
people of Rome (12. i. 26): for a more realistic assess- 
ment of the position of oratory under the early Empire 
we have to look to Tacitus' more or less contemporary 
Dialogus. Despite this, the Institutio retained interest, 
particularly for the Middle Ages and Renaissance, as a 
handbook on style and a repository of rhetorical wisdom. 

5. Halm's collection of Rhetores Lalini Minores (1863 : 
reprinted 1 Q64) may illustrate the ossification and puerility 
of rhetoric after the first century, in the pat question-and- 
answer of Fortunatianus and the derivative summaries of 
Julius Victor. Oratory of this later period is represented 
by the Panegyrici Latini that have cornc down to us ; and 
the letters of Fronto in the second century reflect the new 
importance of eulogy. From the schoolroom we have 
the extravagances of the Declamationes Pseudo- Quinti- 
lianeae(q.v.). Rhetoricians continued to flourish, and even 
found themselves celebrated in the poetry of AusomuB ; 
and rhetoric survived to be put to Christian uses in the 
lnstitutiones of Cassiodorus. 

6 . For a summary of ancient rhetorical doctrine, which 
was usually Greek in origin but found, on the whole, 
its best surviving expositors in Latin, see RHETORIC, 
GREEK, §4. 

M. L. Clarke, Rhetoric at Rome (1053), and W. Kroll's article on 
Rhetorik in PW Suppl. vn provide the best historical surveys. On 
details of rhetorical precept R. Volkmann, LHe Rhetorik der (Jnechen 
und Rtimer* (1885, repr. 1963), and H. Lausberff, Harulbuch der 
literanschen Rhetorik (i960): more readable than cither, C- Neu- 
mcister, GrundstStze der forenmehen Rhetorik (1964). S. F. Bonner 


gives a survey, with extensive bibliography, in Fifty Years of Classi- 
cal Scholarship (cd. M. Platnauer, 1954). 335 ff. See also the biblio- 
graplues fur dlclamatio, QUINTIUANUS, and rhetoric, urlkk. 

M. W. 

RHETORICA AD HERENNIUM. The treatise on 
rhetoric addressed to C. Herenmus (written c. 86-82 
R.C.) is by an unknown author. Some, interpreting 
passages of Quintilian, assign it to ‘Cornificius’. It is 
ascribed in the manuscripts to Cicero, and has often been 
printed with his works; but the Ciceronian authorship, 
first challenged in the fifteenth century, is no longer 
accepted. Its relationship to Cicero’s De lnventione has 
not been satisfactorily determined. Rhetoric is treated 
in five divisions: Invention in judicial, deliberative, and 
demonstrative causes; Arrangement; Delivery; Memory 
(an important discussion); and, with abundant illustra- 
tions, Style (the oldest surviving treatment in Latin). 
The doctrine is a fusion of Greek systems; the illustra- 
tions, terminology, and spirit ore Roman. The style is 
generally clear, and less archaic and ‘plebeian’ than 
scholars once maintained. 

Tons. F. Mnrx, 1894 (with Prolrg. and Index) nnd 1921, repr. 
1964, with addenda by W. Trillitzac-h (Tcubner), 11 . C’aplan, 1954 
(Loch). II. Cn. 

RHIANUS, of Bene, less probably of Ceraea, in Crete: 
a contemporary of Eratosthenes (b. c. 275 n.c:.), Rhianus 
began life as a slave and custodian of a wrestling-school. 
After a belated education he attained fame as a poet and 
Homeric scholar, probably at Alexandria. 

Works 

Perse: Rhianus wrote epic poems and epigrams, blit 
was best known for the former (Ath. 1 1. 490 d), of which 
one was a Heracletas. Four others, Thessulu a } Achaeua t 
Eliaca, Messeniaca, were tribal epics, rich in myth, history, 
and geography. The last was used by Fausanias (bk. 4, cl. 
especially 6. 1) as one source for the history of the Second 
Mcsscman War. Episodes in the poem seem to have 
been modelled on Homer or the rest ot the cycle. More 
romantic scenes, e.g. the escape of Anstomencs from 
prison and the love-affair which betrayed the Messenians, 
show the influence of a later school of writing. The longest 
fragment (1) of Rhianus, possibly complete in itself, 
consists of twenty-one hexameters on the folly of mankind. 
Most of the epigrams (frs. 66-76) have a paederastic 
motif. 

Prose: Rhianus produced an edition of the Iliad and 
Odyssey. It was more conservative than that of Zenodotus, 
and the forty-five readings from it which have survived 
have led critics to judge it favourably. 

To some extent Rhianus falls into line with Apollonius 
Rhodius against Callimachus and his own contcmporaiy 
Euphonon. Like Apollonius he preferred epic toepyllia, 
but his language seems to have been simpler than that of 
Apollonius. In the extant fragments he uses neologisms, 
but hardly any ‘glosses’. His epics must have been agree- 
able reading, but it is possible, in view of the numerous 
citations by Stephanus of Byzantium, that they were too 
cumbered with geography. 

Texts. Powell, Coll. Alex. 9-21 ; Diehl, A nth. Lyr. Grace. vi J . 64-8 
(epiarnniB only). 

General Literature A. Mcineke, Analecta Alexandria (1843), 
17 1 fi\; C. Mayhoff, De Rhiam studiis Homencis (1870). E. A. B. 

RHINTHON, of Tarentum, a potter’s son, writer of 
phlyax-plays (tAaporpayoiStai, later known as fahulae 
Rhintonicae : see phlyAkes) ; contemporary with Ptolemy I 
(early 3rd c. u.c.). He was honoured with an epitaph by 
the poetess Nossis of Locri in south Italy ( Anth . Pal. 

7. 414): she calls him Syracusan, and claims originality 
for his ‘tragic phlyakes\ i.e. for raising the crude phlynx- 
drama by comic treatment of tragic themes. Of thirty- 
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eight pieces attributed to Rhinthon nine titles are known 
(almost all are burlesques of Euripides), but very meagre 
fragments (in Doric) survive. One(fr. 10) from 'Optaras 
mentions ‘the metre of Hipponax’, i.e. scazon: a character 
in the play (violating dramatic illusion) points out that a 
curse just uttered will not scan as a tragic iambic trimeter. 

K. Volkcr, Rhmthoms fragmenta (1887); CGF 183 ff ; Olivieri, 
FCGM u*. 7 ft. W. U. W. 

RHIPAEI MONTES ('Piirrua “ Opr;), the ‘gusty’ and 
ever snowy mountains, imagined from Homer onwards 
to exist north of the known parts of Europe. From them 
blew the North Wind; beyond, down to the Northern 
Ocean, dwelt Hyperboreans (q.v.). Herodotus ignored 
the Rhipaeans and Strabo denied their existence. Those 
who believed in them differed as to their location. 
Aeschylus and Pindar regarded them as the source of 
the Danube, and Posidonius thought originally that the 
Alps were meant. On the other hand, Aristotle placed 
them beyond Scythia, and Roman poets put them m the 
extreme north. In general, tlieir latitude was moved 
northward as knowledge increased. Ptolemy, who con- 
sidered that they were of moderate altitude, loeated 
them in Russia (lat. 57° 3o'-63° 21'), between rivers 
flowing into Baltic and Euxmc. They remained on maps 
until modern times. 

l J tol. Geog 3. 5, 1 Si 22; Kieaslmg, PW, s.v. ’Pimuu “Opij. 

E. 11 . W. 

RHODANUS, the River Rhfme, the name being applied 
to its whole course from the Alps through the Lake of 
Geneva to the Mediterranean west of Marseille (530 
miles). Flowing between the Alps and the Massif Central 
it provided a main channel of trade and with its chief 
tributary the Arar (modern Saone) gave access to the 
Rhineland, to the Seine basin and, by a short portage to 
the Loire, to north-west France. These routes achieved 
especial importance in the sixth century u.c. niter the 
foundation of Massalia (q.v.). In Roman times traffic on 
the Rhone and its tributaries was heavy, conducted by 
nautae Rhodanin el Ararici (C UL xni. 16S8 et al.) and 
nautae Drucntui ( C 1 L xu. 731, (J82), and in the late 
Empire there were a Classis Fluminis Rhodani and a 
Classis Ararica (Nut. Dign. [occi\ 42). Strabo (4. 189) says 
that the swift current caused wagons to be used for some 
northbound traffic, but a relief (Esperandieu ix. 6699) 
shows helciaru operating at least on the Druentia 
( Finance ). Silting m the delta caused difficulties and m 
104 102 H.c. Marius cut a canal (Fossae Murianae t now 
Ihus Mort) from the main stream near Grand Passon to 
the sea west ol Fos, where a port was built (now sub- 
11 ici ged ) ; the canal was handed over to the Massaliotcs, but 
its use contributed to the eclipse of Marseille by Arles. A 
scheme put forward in a.d. 58 to join the Saone and the 
Moselle by canal, thus linking the Rhone and the Rhine, 
tame to nothing (Tuc. Ann. 13. 53). (See also ahelate, 
LIJULHJNUM, VIENNA.) 

Sfrnbu, bk 4 pas win; Plut Mar. is. 1 '- Vill.ird, La C^ramigue 
Unique de Marseille (lyho) (Greek trade); Gremei , Manuel 11, dm. 
12-17 (1 Ionian Hade), H. Hcuvir.nre, Bull Sue. ties Anus Uu Vtal- 
istifs ii, 1949, 111, 1958 (excavations al l 1 ' oh). A. L. F. 11 . 

RHODES, an island of about 420 square miles, close to 
the mainland of Cana, was settled by Dorian Greeks who 
formed three city-states, Ialysus, Lindus, and Caminis. 
Their development was normal for the time and place — 
colonization (including Gela, Rhegiurn, and Phaselis, all 
Lmdian colonies), tyranny, Persian conquest, in the 
fifth century, till 412-41 1 B.c., they were members of the 
Athenian Confederacy, and their constitutions were 
presumably democratic. 

The war with Athens (41 1-407) combined with internal 
stresses to produce the union (‘Synoecism’) of the three 


cities into one State with a new federal capital Rhodos , 
though the original cities kept the greatest possible 
local autonomy. The ‘Rhodians’ remained democrats, 
perhaps even extremists, till revolutionary disturbances 
(r. 397”3 8 8) resulted probably in a moderate democracy 
which was overthrown only for a period of Persian 
domination (355~ 333) i its stability later depended on a 
compromise between the interests ol the laigc citizen 
proletariat und of the wealthy citizens (see especially 
Strabo 14. 652). 

The prosperity of Rhodes must always have come 
mainly from the carrying trade, especially ol corn. It re- 
ceived a grent impetus from the conquests of Alexander, 
giving unrestricted access to Egypt, Cyprus, and Phoe- 
nicia, and in the third century Rhodes became easily the 
richest of the Greek city-states. Politically, too, the parti- 
tion of Alexander's empire after 323 enabled it to reassert 
its independence and steer its own course in foreign 
affairs. This independent policy provoked the famous 
siege by Demetrius (305-304); but its survival on this 
occasion increased its prestige and self-confidence, so 
that in the third century it successfully avoided subser- 
vience to any of the ‘great powers’. Like Athens earlier, 
it stood as a centre of exchange and capital and the enemy 
of piracy on the high seas. The Rhodian fleet was fairly 
large and always efficient: it was the ‘senior service’ — its 
officers were drawn from the best families, its crews (and 
the workers m the shipyards) from the poor citizens. 

Rhodes (with Pergamum) was largely responsible for 
the first major intervention of Rome in eastern affairs 
(201). It co-operated with Rome (nut previously an ally) 
in the wars against Philip V and Antiochus, and was 
rewarded with territory in Caria and Lycra. But Rome 
punished the equivocal attitude of Rhodes 111 the Third 
Macedonian War by proclaiming Delos a free port 
(167): this unfair competition, and perhaps an increase 
in piracy which Rhodes could no longer check, crippled 
it so severely that in three years its annual harbour 
revenues fell from a million to 150,000 drachmae. It 
became an ally of Rome on unfavourable terms, and 
ceased to be a power in the world. It successfully with- 
stood a siege by Mithridates in 88, but was captured and 
pillaged by Cassius in 43. Nevertheless, under Roman 
rule Rhodes remained reasonably prosperous, and en- 
joyed no small distinction as a beautiful city and a centre 
of higher education, with Panaetius and Posidonius its 
greatest savants. 

Ancifnt Sources. Inscriptions, especially JG xii, part 1 (1^5), 
and A. Muuiri, Nunva silluge epigugica, Radi e Got (1925), Clara 
Rhotins (1928-40). 

LnTHAHY Sources arc widely scattered: lor the lamoua siege, 
Diodorus, book 20 81-8 and 91-100. 

Modern LiTLRAruur. H. von Gelder, Geschuhte der aften Rhndier\ 
M. Uobto\t7cti, CAII via. 619 ft. (and bibliography); Hellenistic 
World , P. M. Fraser and G. E. iJcan. The Rhodian Per at a and Islands 
(1954); irl. H. Sclunitt, Rom und Rhodos (Munch. Ilcitrrtge z. 
Pupyrusioi scliung, etc. 1957); E. Casson. TAP A 1954. if‘8 ft. 

ti r r 


RHODES, CULTS AND LEGENDS OF. The most 
noteworthy cult at Rhodes was that of Helios (q.v.); the 
festival was called Ilalieia, celebrated yearly with sacrifice 
of a four-horse team thrown into the sea (Fcstus, 190, 
28 Lindsay) and quadrennially with more elaboration. 
An ancient cult at Lindos was directed to a goddess 
identified with Athena; she was, however, plainly 
chthoninn, being worshipped with lircless offerings (Find. 
Ol. 7. 48); for the remarkable chronicle-inscription of 
her temple sec C. Rlinkenberg, La Chromque du temple 
lindien, Acad, royale des sciences et dcs lettres, Copcn- 
haguc, IQI2, and Die lindische Tempelchronik (1915). 
There were ulso festivals to Kronos, Poseidon, Apollo 
(Smmthia), Dionysus, probably the Dioscuri, Heracles 
and his son Tlepolcmus (the Tlupolemeia, an agonistic 
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festival of some importance; cf., for such events in 
Rhodes, I. R. Arnold in Ay Arch. 1936, 432 ff.). For 
authorities, see Nilsson, Feste, 478. Athenaeus, 360 c, 
records a custom of Lindos; children in the month 
Boedronuon (presumably Badromios in the local dialect) 
went about singing a traditional song about the coming 
of the swallow and collecting contributions from the 
houses. This was called x«Ai6ori£eu\ Rhodes was the 
first city to worship Ptolemy 1 (Diod. Sic. 20. 100. 4) and 
was lrorn the Hellenistic period a great home of Egyptian 
cults (Nilsson, GGR 11. 117 ff.). 

A few legends arc known. Hchos himself chose the 
island, which had not then risen above the surface of the 
sea (Pmd. O/. 7. 54 ft.). His children by the nymph 
Rhodos, daughter of Aphrodite (ibid. 14), were instructed 
by him to ofter sacrifice to Athena the day she was born, 
in their haste they forgot to bring fire (ibid. 39 II.), hence 
the custom of tireless sacrifice (above). The sons of Helios 
were Lindus, lalysus, and Camirus, eponyms of the three 
chief cities of the island (schol. rec. Find. ibid. 34). 
Rhodes was also the traditional home of the Telchines 
(q.v.). H. J. R. 

R1CIMER, Flavius, patrician and kingmaker in the 
Western Roman Empire. He compelled the Emperor 
AvituH to abdicate (a.d. 456), elevated Maiorian (q.v.) in 
457, deposed and killed him (46 1 ), and elevated Libius 
Scvenis (461). Scvenis died in 465, and Ricimer over- 
threw and killed the Emperor Anthemius in 472, having 
already elevated Olyhnus. He died in 472. As an A nan 
and a barbarian he could not hope to reign himself. 

E. A. T. 

RIDDLES. A riddle (ypf^oy) in its proper sense may be 
described as a species of aiviypa or ‘dark saying', which in 
turn belongs to the wider category of aieos (‘story’). It is 
essentially designed to baffle or challenge the intelligence 
of the hearer; its subject-matter may be derived from a 
variety of sources, e.g. natural phenomena, social custom, 
or myth. The Orncle, for example, is typically expressed 
in enigmatic form. Early examples ot riddles in Greek 
literature are Hesiod fr. 160 Rz. (contest of Calchas and 
Mopsus, perhaps rather to he described as a direct test 
of intelligence) and Theognis 1229 f. ; the later Certamen 
Horn, et lies. (nd fin.) preserves the traditional story of 
Homer and the Fishermen. By the fifth century i».C. the 
propounding of y pi fan had become a regular diversion 
ot Greek society, especially at the symposium (Ar. Vesp. 
20 f.); Aristotle ( Rh . I4i2 a 24) mentions to eu faiyptva. 
among the pleasurable seasonings of discourse. The 
authorship of earlv collections of riddles was ascribed to 
Clcobulus of Lindos and his daughter Cleobulinc (Suda\ 
Wilamowitz, Tcxtgcsch. d. gr. Lyr. 40. 3; O. Crusius, 
Philol. 1896). The Peripatetic Clearchus of Soli (frs. 
61-8 in FHG composed a work Ilepi ypifavv , which 
was used by Athenaeus. Athenaeus himself (10. 448 b- 
459 b) gives a copious selection of riddles from comedy 
and other sources. A short collection of metrical examples 
is contained in Anth. Pal. 14. The general tendency to 
enigmatic expression, not unknown in earlier literature, 
becomes stronger with the Alexandrians, for example in 
the Alexandra of Lycophron. 

Riddles occur sporadically in Latin literature. Aulus 
Gellius (12. 6) cites a metrical one from Varro; Petronius 
(58) provides examples of the popular type. The Greek 
term aenigma is habitually employed; Gell. (loc. cit.) 
gives scirpus as the native word. The metrical collection 
bearing the name of Symphosius (q.v.) (4th-5th c. a.d.) 
is composed in imitation of the Greek convivial type. 

As might be expected from the character of the rwo 
peoples, the Greeks liked a riddle — ypf^o? — and the 
Romans did not. 'The investigation of riddles’, said the 


philosopher Clearchus, who divided them into seven 
classes, ‘is not unconnected with philosophy: a riddle is 
a sportive problem, and to find the answer we have to U9e 
our intellect.’ The most famous riddle was that proposed 
by the Sphinx and answered by Oedipus: ‘What is that 
which walks on tour legs, and two legs, and three legs?’ 
Answer: ‘Man.’ Another was: ‘A man and not a man, 
with a stone and not a stone, hit a bird and not a bird 
sitting on a tree and not a tree.’ Answers: ‘A eunuch, a 
pumice-stone, a bat, a fcnncl-stalk.’ A third ran: 'What is 
the strongest of all things?’ ‘Love: iron is strong, but the 
blacksmith is stronger than iron, and love can subdue 
the blacksmith.’ The cleavage between appearance and 
reality characteristic of the thought of late antiquity gave 
a new lease of life to riddles and other enigmatic and 
paradoxical modes of expression, which were used to 
embody and represent serious metaphysical doctrines. 

W. Schultz, PW 1 A 1 , s.v. ‘RiitHcT ; Rdtsel aus d. he lien. Kullut kreise 
(iqoq-iz); K. Ohlcrt, R. u. Rdtselspulc d alt. frr.*(iyi2); E. t'oufjny 
ed. Anth. Pal. (iNyo), 3^ 563 (metrical examples Irom various 
souices), E. S. Fuiatcr, Creece aiul Runic ly4.s: R. T. Ohl, The 
Enigma 1 uj Symphosius (1928). VV. M. E. and F. A. W.; It. B. 

RIDER-GODS AND HEROES. Theriomorphic gods 
were well known to the Greeks in prchistonc times, 
witness Poseidon (Hades) and the Dioscuri and their 
association with the horse; we may add the wind-god 
Boreas. As the horse was unknown to Minoan civilization, 
the connexion of these gods with horses may be pure 
Greek. The god became, after 1000 n.c., when riding was 
introduced, a rider of a horse (as the dead man, originally 
represented as a horse, became a rider jn the 6th c. 11. c.). 
Epithets (Hippios, 1 Iippia), sacufices, priesthoods, myths, 
however, still remind us of the origin. Further evidence 
is afforded by works of art (cf. the horse’s head on the 
so-called Totenmnhl reliefs, on which the dead man 
is shown on a couch, banqueting). Very widespread is a 
type of relief on which heroes or gods appear as hunters 
or riders, e.g. the Dioscuri. We see tin sc also on horse- 
back in the air, approaching the lestal table set ready for 
them (cf. their appearance to the Romans after the battle 
of Lake Regillus), see TllEuxiiNiA. In Thrace and neigh- 
bouring countries the type was exceedingly popular 
during later periods and the* Roman age. Copies of the 
‘Thracian rider* (hunter) were often found in shrines, 
dedicated ‘to the Lord Hero’ or to local deities, heroes or 
hero 1 zed dead. In Gallo-Roman art the type of Jupiter 
on horseback slaying a serpent- footed giant is frequent. 

L. Mullen, ‘Das Ptcrd im Toicngluuhcn 1 , JDAt 1914. 181 H.; 
F. Schachermejr, Pusiuion (ly.so), Cuwril 1 Kuzarow, Die Denh- 
mdler des thrakischen Reitergottcs in Bulgaiten (Text uml TalHhand, 
1938). S. E.; J. II. C. 

RINGS (SmrruAtof, anulus) were used in Minoan and 
Mycenaean times both as signets and as ornaments. They 
are not mentioned in llomer and are rarely found in 
Early Iron Age deposits. Since the early sixth century 
they were in regular use as signets. The practice of 
wearing rings as ornaments is rare before the fourth 
century and reaches its height under the Roman Empire. 
Collections of rings arc mentioned at this period. Rings 
also had special uses at Rome: the gold ring as a military 
decorntion and as a murk of rank, originally limited to 
nohiles and equites, extended under the Empire to denote 
ingenuitas\ and the betrothal ring, first of iron, later of 
gold (apparently unknown in Greece). 

Pliny, UN 33. K-32. F. H. Marshall, Catalogue of the Creek, 
Etruscan, and Roman Finger Rings tn the British Museum (1907); 
F. Henkel, Du- rbmische Fmgerringe der Rheuilande (1913). F. N. P. 

RIVER-GODS. The pre-Hellenic inhabitants of Aegean 
lands probably had cults of river-gods, since many Greek 
rivers retained pre-Hellenic names (e.g. llissus, Pencius, 
Enipeus) ; although the incoming Greeks may have 
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known such cults in their original homeland. The same 
statement may be made tor aboriginal Italy and the in- 
coming Italian peoples. 

All rivers, seas, etc., according to Horner (//. 21. 196 f.) p 
are ultimately derived from Oceanus (father of all rivers, 
lies. Theog. 337 flf.), or they are ‘fallen from heaven’ (fed 
by rain; Xanthus in Homer is even 'son of Zeus’). Old 
legends of river-gods who had childicn by mortal women 
gave to the local rivers an exceptional position in Greek 
genealogies. The river lnachus is, e.g., the father of lo, 
and rivers are the ancestors of whole tribes and of the 
oldest heroes (for the offering of hair to rivers as icovpo - 
Tp6<f)OL see Horn. 11. 23. 4(1, Acsch. Cho. 6 , Paus. 8. 41. 3 ; 
cf. Agamemnon’s oath, li. 3. 276 ff.). A vision of rivers 
is a sign of offspring to the dreamer (Artcrn. 2. 38). The 
cults of river-gods, as of other gods produced thcophoric 
names, especially in Doeotia and Attica (Ismenodorus, 
Cephisodorus, etc.; cf. Bechtel, Personemiamen, 145 ff. 
and 529). Yet the river belonged to a lower stratum of 
polytheism, ‘the river power remained only half-personal, 
an animate nature-power, to whom altars might he 
erected, but rarely a temple’ (Farncll, Cults v. 424). A 
reminiscence of religious primitivism is the ritual of 
casting victims such as horses and bulls into streams. The 
bovine nature of rivers is well attested, e.g., by coin- 
issues of Sicily (river-gods ns man-headed bulls or horned 
youths), but lull human shape became conventional, e.g. 
toi Nile and Tiber. 'There is evidence too lor river-gods 
in the form of horses and snakes. The widespread cult of 
Aclielous, for which the Dodonaean oracle made an 
intense propaganda, is of special interest. 

Parnell, Cults v. 470 IT. S. E ; J. E. F. 

ROADS. I. Greek. While some stretches of paved road 
have survived, especially near important sanctuaries such 
as Delphi, the main traces of ancient roads in Greece are 
provided by the retaining walls and the bed cut in the 
limestone lock. The main road from the Peloponnesc to 
central Greece is clearly visible; some three metres wide, 
it was designed for carts, with well-graded zig-zags and 
pull -ms for carls to pass one another. Such roads were 
originally paved, where not on bedrock. The diolkos 
a< 1 oss the Isthmus of Corinth was a roadway designed 
for transporting ships; it was four metres wide with two 
parallel channels cut for the wheels of the transporter. 
The Macedonians built many military roads from the 
late fifth century onwards, but their roads in the Balkans 
have not been examined. N. G. b. II. 

N f». L. Hammond, 'The main road from Iloeotia to the l*elo- 
ponneac', BSA 0154, 103 1.; Arch. Rep. 195ft, 7 {diolkos). 

II. Roman. From an early date the Romans valued good 
communications, and their road-system was one of their 
outstanding achievements. The spread of Roman in- 
fluence through Italy was consolidated by such roads us 
the Via Appia (312 11.C.) from Rome to Capua and later 
to Brundisium, and the Via Flamima from Rome to 
Ariminum (268) which in 187 w f as extended to Bononia 
as the Via Aemilia. By the end of the Republic all parts 
of Italy were connected by good roads. In the Principate 
the main construction was m the provinces, though the 
Republic had alieady made the Via Egnatia from Dvr- 
rhachium to Thessalonica and the Via Dumitia from the 
RhOne to the Pyrenees, and the Alps could be crossed 
easily by the pass of Mt. Gcnfcvre. Augustus made roads 
ncross the Great and Little St. Bernard, and his stepson 
Drusus made one farther cast ‘from All mum to the 
Danube’ (I I. S 208). Much chronological information can 
be derived from milestones (q.v.): we find, for instance, 
that Tiberius was specially interested in Dalmatia, 
Claudius in Gaul, and Hadrian in Africa and the Eastern 


Provinces. (Cf. H. S. Jones, Companion to Roman History 
(1912), 40 ff. See also VIA AEMII.IA, etc.) 

Under the Republic the censors were responsible for 
the roads and let out the contracts for their construction 
and repair; but even before the Principle ruratorrs of 
particular roads are found ( ILS 5800, 5H92). In 20 u.c. 
Augustus established a board of senatorial curat ores 
viarum, and from the time of Claudius or Nero we find 
many curatores of particular Italian roads ( ILS 111. 1. 
359-60), usually of senatorial rank. No curatores of 
provincial roads are known; for them the governors 
acting through the local authorities were responsible. 

The cost of the roads W'as probably divided between 
the public trcusuiy (whether aerartum or Jiscus is un- 
certain), the local authorities, and the owners of the land 
through which they passed, but the emperors often made 
large personal contributions. ILS 84 records that the 
Via Flamima and the most important roads of Italy were 
repaired at the cost of Augustus. Hadrian added a sum 
to the contribution of the possessore s agroium to the cost of 
repairing part of the Via Appia, and paid for the bridges 
on a road in Africa (ILS 5872, 5875). 

Methods of construction varied vv ith available materials. 
There is usually a foundation of large stones overlaid by 
smaller stones and gravel; occasionally the use of cement 
lias been recorded to bind the matrix. Sometimes the 
surface 1. cobbled or even paved with large blocks. Always 
a catnhei was obtained for drainage, and sidc-ditches 
or gutters were normally provided; mam roads were 
often carried on a high agger. Engineering is caieful: 
mads run with remarkable directness in open country 
and in broken country keep to high ground shunning 
n arrows valleys. 'Their alignments sometimes demonstrate 
the remarkable accuracy of long-distance survey. 

Vegetius (3-6) mentions the military importance of 
itineraries (q.v.), which also served other public and 
private purposes. The Antonine Itinerary, Peutinger 
map, and Ravenna Cosmography are examples of such 
road-books giving routes and distances; more limited 
lists are the Bordeaux-Jerusalem itinerary and the 
Vicarello mugs. 

Roman roads had a primary strategic purpose, hut 
their existence did much for trade and social intercourse, 
thus helping to create a homogeneous civilization within 
the Empire. 

L. Fried hinder, Roman Life and Manners (K T. iyoH~ n), 1. 268 fT ; 
VV Rummy, ‘Roads und Travel in llie New Testament* (fluRtingti, 
Dictionary of the Bible) \ G. II. Stevenson in legacy of Rome (ed. 
C. Ruilcv, 141 ft.; O. Iltrachield, Vermaltungsbeamien (1905), 

205 H ; II. F. Tozcr, Ancient Geography 1 (1935), Z99 IT. , Grenier, 
Manuel vi (1); l J Salarna, Les Vans rommnes <ie I'Afriqut du Word 
(1951); I D. Mar^ary, Roman Ways in the Weald (1948), Roman 
Roads in Britain 2 (iyl>7). G. H. S.; S. S. F. 

ROBIGUS, the numrn of rust in wheat. His festival 
(Uobjgalia) was on 25 Apr. (Ov. Fasti 4. 905 ff., whereon 
see Frazer), at the fifth milestone of the Via Claudia 
(Fasti Praenest. on that date). The Flamcn Quirmalis 
offered a dog and a sheep and prayed that rust might 
not attack the crops. Possibly the original intention was 
to destroy Robigus (II. J. Rose, CR 1922, 17). II. J. R. 
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I. Early Italy and Regal Rome 

1. Long before the emergence of Rome as nn influence 
in Italian affairs a variety of peoples, whose civilization 
outshone that of nascent Rome, had populated Italy 
(q.v.). The Tcrremancoli and men of the 'Apennine* 
culture of the Bronze Age and the subsequent Iron Age 
Villanovans (qq.v.) lived in a period unrecorded by 
written history . our knowledge of them depends essen- 
tially on archaeological evidence. Thereafter the standard 
of civilized life was gradually raised by Etruscans, Oscans, 
and Greeks, some of whose activities are dimly reflected 
in surviving literary sources, and it is particularly against 
the background of the history of the Greeks in southern 
Italy and ol the Etruscans in the centre and north that 
the development of early Rome must be set. 

2. Of the Indo-European peoples in Italy, the Um- 
brians and Sabellians formed one branch, the Latins 
another. The latter, who occupied the plain of Latium, 
soon developed a sense of common origin, from which in 
time there grew one or more Latin Leagues, and their 
early hill-top settlements gradually increased in size and 
influence. One of these shepherds’ villages was Rome, 
traditionally founded as an offshoot from Alba Longa. It 
quickly surpassed many of its neighbours, thanks to its 
geographical position near the sea and the centre of Italy, 
its command of the Tiber-ford, and its control of a primi- 
tive salt-route from the Tiber mouth to the central hills. 
By the beginning of the sixth century the settlements on 
the different hills had coalesced to form a city (see home, 
TOI'UC RAIMI Y). 

3. The surviving literary tradition about early Rome, 
on which we depend for much of our knowledge, is 
unsatisfactory in many ways, since more than half a 
millennium elapsed after the traditional date of Rome’s 
foundation before the Romans began to write its history. 
When towards the end of the third century ii.c. Fabius Vic- 
tor and then other annalists attempted the task (see his- 
toriography, roman), they had some reliable information 
to draw upon, such as the Annales Pontificum, official lists 
of magistrates, some documents (as laws, treaties, calen- 
dars) and the traditions (oral and written) of many leading 
families (but probably no ballad poetry, if it had existed, 
survived), hut by this time fact and legend were not easy 
to distinguish. Further, national pride led the Romans to 
connect their history with that of the Greek world and to 
forge links with Greek mythology. Hence were evolved 
the foundation-stories which attributed a Trojan origin 
to the Romans through Aeneas, and the founding of the 
city to his descendants Romulus and Remus (at varying 
dates: 814, 753, 751, 748, 729 R.C.). Tradition records 
six kings after Romulus: Numa Pompilius, Tullus 
Hostilius, Ancus Marcius, Tarquinius Priscus, Servius 
Tullius, and Tarquinius Supcrbus, some at least of whom 
were historical figures. There is no doubt that there were 
kings in early Rome and that some of them were Etruscan. 
The king (rex) was advised by the Senate, a council of 
elders (pa ires), representatives of the leading clans 
(gentes), which enjoyed political and religious privileges. 
The People (populus), which included the less privileged 
classes (how early a sharp division between patricians and 
plebeians developed is uncertain), were divided into 
thirty curiae. To Servius Tullius are attributed adminis- 
trative reforms, which in essence are probably his work. 
He created the tribus, which were gradually increased to 
thirty-five, and divided the people into five classes and 
each class into eenturiae on the basis of a registration of 
the citizens and their property (census). Gradually a new 
assembly (Comitia Centuriata) superseded in importance 
an older assembly of the curiae (Comitia Curiata). 

4. The literary tradition can be supplemented by 
other evidence, linguistic, religious, and archaeological. 
Although the earliest Latin inscription at Rome (on the 


Duenos vase) belongs only to c. 525, it is clear that the 
inhabitants of early Rome spoke Latin: the survival of 
three brief graffiti in Etruscan found in Rome and belong- 
ing to the sixth century helps to confirm the tradition of 
a period of Etruscan domination of the city, while at the 
same time the fact that so few Etruscan words were 
adopted into Latin demonstrates the transitory nature of 
Etruscan rule there. Further, some religious ceremonies 
(Lupercahn, Septimontium, the feast of the Argei), which 
survived into republican times, reflect different stages 
in the unification of village settlements into one city, 
while the religious calendar of the Republic in part 
indicates customs of the sixth century or earlier. Archaeo- 
logy in i960 revealed traces of a Bronze Age ('Apennine’) 
settlement (r. 1500 n.c. or later?) near the later Forum 
Boarmm. Evidence for continuity of habitation is lacking, 
but there is much archaeological evidence for the huts 
and cemeteries of Iron Age settlements on the hills and 
in the Forum from the eighth century onwards, some 
with cremation burials a puzzo (in pits, as the Villanovan 
graves) on the Palatine, others with inhumation a fossa 
(trench graves, as in central Italy) on the Esquilinc, and 
both rites on the Quirinnl and in the Forum. These two 
rites may represent the mingling of Latins and Sabines 
which the literary tradition records. Further, traces of 
early buddings and votive deposits, the discovery of 
archaic architectural terracottas, together with strati- 
graphic excavation in the Forum, have added much to 
our knowledge, so that it is possible to trace in general 
outline the coalescing of the various settlements into an 
urbs or pohs, not later than c. 575 n.c., and to see the 
advanced state of civilized life that developed, partly 
under Etruscan influence, during the sixth century when 
the city was made habitable by drainage and beautiful by 
the erection of temples such ns that of Jupiter on the 
Capitol. Commerce and industry increased, and the 
boundaries of the ager Romanus were probably extended 
to include some 350 square miles. But Rome's debt to the 
Etruscans, though very great, must not he exaggerated. 
Under the veneer of a dominating Etruscan rule, Rome 
remained essentially a Latin city, and agriculture con- 
tinued to be her chief industry. 

5. Archaeological evidence, both old and new, thus 
seems to confirm in outline the traditional picture. Some 
archaeologists, however, including E. Gjerstad, believe 
rather that the traditional chronology must he modified in 
the light of it : thus they would move the period ol Etruscan 
rule at Rome from the accepted dates of c. 616-510 down 
to r. 530-450. But such a revolutionary change, which 
puts the foundation of the Republic halt a century later 
than the traditional date, creates what appear to many to 
be insuperable difficulties. Another challenge to accepted 
beliefs will probably gain no more supporters, namely 
that of A. Alfoldi who argues that our knowledge of early 
Rome derives largely from a fiction deliberately devised 
by Fabius Pictor: knowing that regal Rome was only a 
lesser Latin city und a vassal of some southern Etruscan 
States, Fabius attributed to her in the sixth century that 
strength and predominance over other Latin cities which 
in fact (according to Alfdldi) she gained only in the fifth: 
in other words Rome's rise to power has been antedated. 
Such work, together with other views (e.g. that of H. 
Muller-Karpc who puts the origins of .Rome in the tenth 
century, or of G. Dum6zil who tried to bring early Roman 
institutions into line with primitive Indo-European 
customs) is at least a testimony to the lively interest which 
the study of early Rome is provoking. 

II. Rome and Italy (509-264 b.c.) 

6. With the expulsion of Tarquinius Superbus (510) 
Rome threw off the Etruscan yoke, and despite the efforts 
at restoration by Lars PorBenna the monarchy was 
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abolished. An aristocratic Republic was established, and 
two annually elected magistrates, later culled consuls, 
were invested with tmperium, though in times of national 
emergency they might temporarily be overshadowed by 
the appointment of a dictator. The history of the Republic 
during the next 250 years is marked by two struggles: 
an internal class-struggle, during which the Republican 
constitution was hammered out and which ended in a 
compromise, find an external struggle with surround- 
ing peoples, which ended in the assertion of Rome's 
supremacy as the head of a confederacy which embraced 
all Italy. 

7. The Roman citizens were divided into two classes, 
patricians and plebeians, perhaps as a result of economic 
development. Whether or not this division goes very far 
back in time, the patricians certainly tried to strengthen 
the barrier after the end of the monarchy. The plebeians 
suffered grievances which they sought to redress by 
means of pressure brought by sreesstones and by virtually 
creating a separate State within the State. The poorer 
plebeians sought more land, more liberal laws ot debt 
and personal security against the oppression ot patrician 
magistrates; the wealthier plebeians sought political and 
social equality with the patricians. During this struggle 
ol the orders the plebeians (.see I'l.bus) established their 
own officers (tribunes and aediles) and assembly (cor 1- 
iiltuni plebis) and gradually forced the patricians to recog- 
nize these. Landmarks 111 the struggle are the Lex Publiha 
Vole rams (471), the appointment of Decemviri and the 
codification and publication of the XII Tables, which 
formed the basis for the future development of Roman 
law (451-450), the Valeno-Iloratian laws (440), the Lex 
Canuleui (445), the Liciman-Sextian rogations (367), the 
Lei*cs Vubhhae (33Q), the reforms of Cn. Flavius (304), 
the Lex (Jgulnui (300), and finally the Lex IIorlemia( 287), 
which after earlier attempts (440, 339) gave plcbiscita the 
force of laws binding on the whole community. Mean- 
time, increase in public business, and, still more, patrician 
attempts to thwart the plebeian assaults on the patrician 
monopoly of office, led to the establishment of new 
magistracies. For many years during the period from 445 
to 37O tribum mihtum consular 1 potentate , an office open 
to plebeians, replaced the consuls, some of whose powers 
were transferred to newly established censors (443). The 
plebeians gradually gained admission to the quaestorship 
(421), the restored consulship (3G6), the dictatorship (356), 
the censorship (351), and in 337 to the praetorship, 
which had been established in 36b and led through the 
praetorian edict to the building up ol Roman Jaw. 

8. Kconomic problems, such as shortage of food and 
land and harsh laws of debt, which tended to reduce 
freemen to serfdom, were attacked by legislators (e.g. 
Foetelius). Further, the conquest of Italy and the conse- 
quent distribution of land and establishment of colonies 
helped to alleviate economic distress. But while much 
hardship was lessened, only a small group of plebeian 
families became sufficiently rich and influential to enjoy 
the newly gained political privileges, and there grew up 
a new patricio-plcbcian nobility which through the 
Senate and magistracies exercised a monopoly of govern- 
ment scarcely less exclusive than that enjoyed earlier 
by the paincians alone. But in theory the sovereignty of 
the People was at last established and the struggle 
of the orders was ended; by common sense nnd com- 
promise the Romans, without bloodshed, had solved 
a problem which in many Greek Slates led to unending 
class-warfare. 

9. Rome’s external history was even more stormy. 
Following the collapse of Etruscan power in Latium 
the Romans, after a conflict with the Latins at Lake 
Regillus (496?), negotiated through Sp. Cassius a new 
alliance with the Latin League. Union in Latium was 


necessitated by external danger on nil fronts: In the north 
were Etruscans, in the north-east Sabines, eastwards lay 
the Acqui, and south-east the Volsci. All these peoples 
were pressing on the plain of Latium. In the first half of 
the filth century, in wars adorned by the exploits of 
Coriulanus and Cincinnatus, a Triple Alliance of Romans, 
Latins, and Hernia held their own against Aequi and 
Volsci; in the second half they moved to the offensive 
and victory. Then under Cumillus’ leadeislnp Rome 
besieged and finally captured the Etruscan outpost, Veii 
(39(1), but thereafter a predatory huide of Cells led hy 
Biennus swept down from the north, defeated the Roman 
anny at Alim (387) and sacked the city, although Manlius 
held the Capitol. Thereafter the city was rebuilt and 
relortified, while Rome’s shaken prestige and power in 
central Italy were slowly re-established. In 358 the treaty 
between Rome and the Latin League was renewed on 
less favourable terms for the Latins, who later fought an 
unsuccessful war of independence (340-338), saw their 
League dissolved, and entered into fresh relations with 
Rome. 

10. Roman interests were now spreading to Campania, 
where they became predominant alter an alliance with 
Neapolis (32b). This brought Rome into conflict with the 
Samnite hill-tribes, and bitter struggles ensued. After 
the (possibly apocryphal) First Samnite War (343-341), 
the Second lasted intermittently from 326 till Roman 
victory in 304 and was marked by a major disaster at the 
Caudinc Forks (321). Roman ascendancy in Etruria was 
extended, and alliances were made with Umbrian cities, 
the P'cenes and Marsi, and with northern Apulia. Early 
in the third century the Samnites made a new bid for 
freedom ; in alliance with fresh Gallic invaders, Etruscans, 
and Umbrians they were defeated at Scntinum (295) and 
finally subdued hy 290. kurther Celtic tribes and some 
Etruscan towns gave trouble until the Bon were defeated 
at Lake Vadimo (283) and again in 282. With the Sam- 
nites reduced, Rome was next drawn into southern Italy, 
where the Greek cities were being hard pressed by 
Lucaman tribes. When in 282 Rome sent a protective 
garrison to Thum at that city’s request, Tarentum 
resented Rome’s interference in her sphere of inffuence, 
picked a quarrel with Rome, and summoned the help of 
Pyrrhus of Epirus, who landed in Italy (280). After two 
‘Pyrrhic’ victories at Hcraclea nnd Asculum he withdrew 
to Sicily (278) ; after his return (276) he was defeated by 
Rome (275) and retired to Greece, leaving Rome now 
undisputed mistress of Italy. 

11. Rome’s conquest of Italy had been achieved not 
merely by the sword; indeed, Rome was certainly no 
more aggressive than her neighbours, since the ius fetiale 
forbade wars of aggression. By founding Latin and 
Roman colonies at strategic points, and by the construc- 
tion of road9, Rome had bound Italy together. But she 
hud done more: she had created a political confederacy 
which embraced all Italy except Cisalpine Gaul. By the 
principle of incorporation Roman citizenship, in whole 
or part, hnd been extended to a large area of Italy, while 
the rest of the peninsula was bound to Rome by alliances 
of varying type, the most privileged being ins Latn. AH, 
citizens and ullies alike, were subject to military service, 
but only the citizens paid direct taxes. Peace was thus 
at length substituted for war as the normal condition of 
life in Italy; very gradually, since Rome did not force her 
civilization on others, local languages, customs, and cults 
gave place to a common culture based on the Latin tongue 
and Roman law. Finally, by this political unification of 
Italy, Rome was no longer merely a Latin city but had 
become a great military force and a world power, with 
whom Ptolemaic Egypt entered into friendly relations 
(f amicitia ) in 273, and whose war with Pyrrhus attracted 
the pen of a Greek historian, Timaeus. The era to which 
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later Romans looked back as the formative period of their 
national character, when life was simple and austere, 
was passing. Rome was now politically linked with the 
hellenized South and in direct contact with Greek in- 
fluences. 

III. Rome and the Mediterranean (264-133 u.c.) 

12 . As a world power Rome came into contact with 
Carthaginian interests in the western Mediterranean and 
with the Hellenistic world in the East. Her conflicts 
with Carthage arc described under funic wars; they 
resulted in the elimination of Carthage from the western 
Mediterranean and in the acquisition bv Rome ol over- 
seas promneiae, Sicily (241), Sardinia (238), Spain (206, 
organized 107), Africa (146). The Romans had to face 
another Gallic invasion of Italy, which was shattered at 
the battle of Telamon (225). Thereafter the northern 
frontier was secured by the defeat of the Boii and Insubres 
(224-220; 200-191), the pacification of Cisalpine Gaul, 
and the protection of its flanks by the reduction of the 
Liguuans (197-154), Istrians (178-177), and Dalmatian 
coast (156-155; 129). Thus Roman authority was ex- 
tended from near Massilia (Marseille) round the sweep 
of the Alps to lstria and thence down the west coast of 
the Balkan peninsula. 

13. Meantime Rome had been drawn into Hellenistic 
affairs. As a police measure she had suppressed Illyrian 
piracy in the Adriatic and established a small protectorate 
in Illyncum (First Illyrian War, 229-228, Second 219; 
see TFIJTA, DEMFTRTUS 7). Then she had successfully faced 
Hannibal’s ally, Philip V of Macedon, in the First Mace- 
donian War (214-205: see funic wars). Thereafter, 
when Philip launched a career of conquest in the eastern 
Mediterranean, Rhodes and Pergamum nppealed for help 
to Rome. Actuated by a desire for future security against n 
possible threat from Philip’s fleet or his ally Antiuchus 
111 of Syria (a desire which for some may have been 
strengthened by philhellenic sentiments), the Romans 
somewhat reluctantly entered upon the Second Mace- 
donian War (200-196), which terminated in the victory 
of F'lamininus at Cynosccphalac. Macedonia was forced 
to surrender her conquests but survived as an indepen- 
dent State, while Rome proclaimed freedom for Greece; 
no territory was annexed, and by 194 all Roman troops 
had evacuated Greece. Rome was next involved with 
Antiochus, with whom Hannibal had sought refuge. 
When he invaded Greece he was defeated at Thermopy lac 
by the Romans, who then for the first time crossed to 
Asia and again defeated him at Magnesia (189). By the 
treaty of Apamea Antiochus was forced back into Syria, 
while most of the Seleucid kingdom in Asia Minor was 
given to Pergamum and Rhodes; Rome annexed no 
territory. Macedonia remained quiet until the accession 
of Perseus, who challenged Rome, only to meet defeat at 
the hands of Acmilius Paullus at Pydna in 168 (Third 
Macedonian War, 172—168/7). Macedonia was divided 
into four republics, hut after further disorders caused by 
Andriscus it was at length annexed as a Roman province 
(147). The Achaean Confederacy was suppressed, and 
Corinth was destroyed by Mummius (146), not probably 
from motives of commercial jealousy but as an example 
to Greece that Roman patience was at an end. For half a 
century Rome had allowed Greece to enjoy or abuse her 
freedom: Rome’s final intervention brought peace, if not 
prosperity. Meantime Rome had overawed the Hellen- 
istic kingdoms of Bithynia, Galatia (see vulso 2), 
Pergamum, and Rhodes, and had interfered in the politics 
of Egypt (see popillius 1) and Syria. In 133 Attalus of 
Pergamum bequeathed his kingdom to Rome: it was 
formed into the Roman province of Asia. 

14. Meanwhile in the west Rome’s attempt to ad- 
minister and protect her provinces of Spain (acquired in 


206 and organized in 197) led her into a long series of 
conflicts with the native tribes of the interior, especially 
Cel Liberians and Lusitanians, which only ended with the 
destruction of Numantia by Scipio Aemihanus in 133 
(see numantia, sfain, vikiathus, etc.). Finally, after 
campaigns against Ligurians, Allobroges, and Arvemi 
(125-121), southern Gaul was formed into the province 
of Gallia Transalpina or Narhoncnsis. 

15. During this period when Rome was establishing an 
overseas Empire, and more particularly in the latter part 
of it, economic and social life in Rome and Italy under- 
went profound changes. In many parts capitalist farming 
replaced peasant husbandry ; with the acquisition of an 
Empire there was a greater field for industry and com- 
merce, which had relatively little interest for the Roman 
nohihty or influence on Romun policy, hut enhanced the 
importance of the rich business men (see F-quiTES) ; 
slavery increased, both on the land and in the household ; 
women gained greater fieedom; life became more luxuri- 
ous for the privileged classes, and public games increased ; 
the city, adorned with new public buildings, assumed 
a fresh appearance. From the First Punic War, when 
Roman soldiers had fought m Grecian Sicily, the flood- 
gates of Hellenism were open. Many nobles, as the 
Scipios and Flamininus, were ardent philhellenes, while 
the earliest Roman historians actually wrote in Greek; 
Cato’s attempt to stem the tide was merely temporary. 
Fresh contacts were made with Greece in the Mace- 
donian Wars, Greek philosophers lectured in Rome (155), 
while a group of intellectuals, the so-called Scipionic 
Circle, attempted to reconcile the best aspects of Greek 
and Roman life, in all spheres, art and architecture, 
literature and religion, Greek influences prevailed. But 
despite these prolound changes the governing class, 
drawn from a small number of families, retained many 
of its old virtues and its general control of public aliairs. 

IV. The Fall of the Repujjlic (133 31 u.c.) 

16. Rome next had to grapple with many problems 
of which the solution became urgent. Of imperial 
problems that of safeguarding the frontiers was the least 
clamant. More pressing were the consequences of pro- 
vincial administration, since the institutions of a city- 
state were ill-adapted to governing an Empire, and the 
attempts made to modify them were not sufficiently 
fundamental. The standard of provincial administration 
fell. Some governors plundered their provinces for 
private gam, others were corrupted by desire for power. 
The army began to look rather to its commanders than 
to the State for the rewards of service, and when led by 
men of ambition formed a new and dangerous element in 
Roman life. Rome also faced grave domestic issues, and 
a struggle developed between Optimates and Populares. 
Difficulties which might have been settled by compromise 
were rendered more ncute by the rise of ambitious 
personalities who sought to exploit political power for 
their own ends. Further, Rome’s selfish policy towards 
her Italian allies, who had helped to win the Empire 
but were deprived of many of its spoils, led to increasing 
discontent and ultimately to open war. Finally, there were 
urgent economic problems. The growth of latiftmdui, 
the promotion of pasturage at the expense of cereal 
production, and the system of land-tenure had nil com- 
bined to drive large numbers of small farmers from the 
countryside to unemployment in the towns. There was 
pressing need to re-establish a small peasantry on the land 
and to nd the cities of idle hands. 

17. Public attention was focused on many of these 
problems by the careers of Tiberius and Gaius Gracchus, 
who as tribunes representative of the sovereign authority 
of the Roman People challenged the senatorial monopoly 
of government. Their efforts, and the subsequent 
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agrarian legislation, partially solved some economic 
problems, while Gaius championed the demands of 
the allies for Roman franchise and made the equites 
a political force and a Third Estate. Their attempts at 
reform were followed by a conservative reaction und 
by the war with Jugurtha (i 12-105). This was conducted 
by the Senate with such indolence and probably corrup- 
tion that at length the People and equites demanded 
energetic action, which was given by Manus in whom the 
People found a military leader. 

18. Unrest in Sicily found expression in two Slave 
Wnrs (135-132, 103-101). German tribes were on the 
move, defeating Roman armies (114, 113), and finally 
wiped out two consular armies at Arausio (105). In tins 
hour of national crisis Marius held repeated consulships 
(103- 101), and thanks to his military reforms saved his 
country by defeating the Teutones near Aquae tiexLiae 
(102) and the Cimbn near Vercellac (101). Hut a new 
danger was at hand : Marius at the head of an army, which 
had been raised partly from proletarians by voluntary 
enlistment and owed more to its leader than to the State, 
might threaten the Senate m the name of die People. He 
obtained a sixth consulship (100), but was not prepared 
to use the army against the Senate’s control of govern- 
ment: as a nnvus homo he wanted recognition by, rather 
than the overthrow ot, the existing system. II is unhappy 
temporary alliance with the leaders of the popular party, 
Satu minus and Glaucia (103-100), was followed by his 
own temporary eclipse and a brief conservative reaction 
(qo~qi) which nearly proved fatal to Rome. The attemp- 
ted reforms of Drusus (01 ) and his plan to enfranchise 
die Italians failed, while his assassination precipitated 
the revolt ot the allies in the Social or Marsian War 
(01-N7), the result ot the Senate's selfish policy. Some of 
the allies fought to win Roman citizenship, others as the 
Sammies to destroy Roman predominance in Italy. By 
lighting and by political concessions (see under caesar 2, 
iHiivu-tvius 3, FLAUTII S l) die Romans gained victory by 
conceding the main issue at stake. Italy was now united, 
and all south of the Po received Roman citizenship. 

19. A contention between Marius and Sulla tor the 
command against Mithridates of Pontus led to Sulla’s 
march on Rome at the head of Roman legions (88) and 
the inauguration ot a period ot civil war and bloodshed. 
Thereafter Sulla left for Greece, where he defeated the 
Pontic army at Chaeronca (86) and settled the East, 
lie returned in 83 to overthrow in civil war the govern- 
ment winch Cinna had established in lus absence. Ry 
82, after a proscription of his political opponents, he 
attained a qunsi-monarchicfll position as dictator and 
attempted to re-establish the authority of the Senate over 
against the powers of the tribunate and the influence of 
army commanders by a senes of measures which did not 
long survive his voluntary retirement in 79. Pompey, 
after defeating Sertorius, who had held Spain against the 
senatorial government irorn 80 to 72, enjoyed a joint- 
consulship in 70 with Crassus, who had suppressed a 
slave-revolt led by Spartacus in Italy. Hacked by their 
mimes these two ambitious leaders, both former lieu- 
tenants of Sulla, swept uway much of Sulla’s legislation. 
The tribunate once again became a dangerous weapon 
which might assert the wishes of the Roman People, 
now mainly the unruly populace of the capital and 
unrepresentative of Italy as a whole, and ^those of their 
unscrupulous and nmbitious leaders. r l hrough the 
tribunate Pompey was given in 67 an overriding com- 
mand against the pirates, whom he swept out of the 
Mediterranean, and then against Mithridates, whose 
renewed aggression had been checked by Lucullus. 
Though Lucullus had invaded Pontus and defeated 
Tigranes of Armenia, he had been forced to retire, and 
thus it was reserved for Pompey to end the Mithridatic 


wars and to resettle the East (64-62), where he reorgan- 
ized the client-kingdoms, established Syria as a Roman 
province (64), and promoted urbanization throughout 
Asia Minor. Other recent provincial changes aflected 
Cisalpine Gaul, Hithynia, Cilicia, Crete, and Cyrene. 

20. While Pompey was in the East, Crassus and 
Caesar intrigued m Rome against his return, using a 
tribune Rullus to further their ends. Catiline led a 
revolutionary scheme of broken men, which was un- 
masked by the consul Cicero (63), who began to hope 
for n concordia ordinum, a reconciliation ol all moderate 
elements in the State. Hut the Senate foolishly withstood 
the demands of Pompey, who on his return from the 
East had loyally retired into private hie, and also those of 
Caesar, who in Co returned lrom a command in Spain. 
Pompey and Caesar together with Crassus were thus 
forced into an unofficial coalition, known as the 1'irst 
Triumvirate (60). In 59 Caesar as consul gamed a 
prolonged command for himself in Gaul, which he added 
as a new province to the Empire, thus advancing the 
frontiers to the Rhine and the English Channel (58-50: 
see gali.ic wars). Meantime, in a period of increasing 
electoral corruption and public disorder, fostered by 
gang-leaders as Clodius and Milo and resulting m the 
temporary exile of Cicero (58-57), the Triumvirate 
appeared to be breaking up, but was reaffirmed at a 
conference held at Luca (56). While Caesar made lus 
name and won a devoted army in Gaul, Pompey con- 
trolled events in Rome and administered his Spanish 
province through legati. The death ol Crassus at Carrhae 
(53) during a disastrous expedition against Partlua 
emphasized the rivalry of Pompey and Caesar, who 
gradually drifted into open conflict, with Pompey some- 
what reluctantly supporting the senatorial cause. Caesar 
defeated the Pompeian army in Spam at llerda (49) and 
Pompey himself at Pharsalus (48); he won further 
victories in Asia at Zela (47), in Africa at Thapsus, 
where Cato’s suicide exemplified the collapse of the 
Republican cause (46), and in Spain at Munda (45). 
Whether or not Caesar intended finally to end the 
Republic, as dictator he introduced the principle of 
persona) autocracy into the constitution. His beneficial 
legislative reforms and his plans for safeguarding the 
Empire by military expeditions against Dacia and Parthia 
were cut short by his assassination by a group of short- 
sighted Republican conspirators, led by Cassius and 
Urutus (44). , . ... 

21. Instead of a restoration of peace and the Republic 
another round of civil war followed. At first Octavian, 
Caesar’s heir and avenger, supported by Cicero and the 
Republican party, struggled against Antony, who had 
been Caesai ’s helper. After the battle of Mutina (43) 
three Caesarian leaders, Antony, Octavian, and Lepidus, 
formed nn official coalition, the Second Triumvirate. 
The triumvirs defeated the forces of the Republicans 
Jed by Brutus and Cassius at Philippi (42)- Gradually 
Octavian strengthened his hold on Italy and the western 
provinces, eliminating Sextus Pompcius and Lepidus. 
Meanwhile Antony had gone to the East, where he met 
Cleopatra, launched a disastrous expedition against Par- 
thia, and finally became suspect of sacrificing Roman 
interests to Cleopatra. Thus the scene was set for a 
final clash between the Roman forces of the East and 
West which culminated in Antony’s defeat by Octavian 
at Actium (31) and his death at Alexandria (3°)- 
Roman world was reunited under the sole leadership of 
Octavian and peace was restored when he settled the 
East and annexed Egypt. 

22. Despite civil wars, misgovemment, political 
corruption, the ambitions of the rival dynasts ( pnnetpes 
viri), and the collapse of the republican constitution, the 
Roman world still offered a foundation on which a new 
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system could be constructed. Further, the political 
unification of Italy was reflected in the greater unity of 
Italian civilization. The whole of this period and espe- 
cially the Ciceronian age witnessed a steady advance of 
oratory, art, and letters. If Cicero was the dominant 
literary figure, there were also Lucretius, Catullus, 
Caesar, Varro, and Sallust. Political instability had not 
undermined all the productive activities of man. 

V. Augustus and the Julio-Claudian Empehors 
(31 n.c.-A.n. 68) 

23. Within the framework of the Republic, which had 
collapsed through the attacks of military dictators and 
the lack ol an adequate civil service, Augustus, as Octavian 
was then called, created a new system which endured. 
His own position as prtneeps (q.v.) made him in fact a 
disguised constitutional monarch — ‘auctoritatc omnibus 
praestiti’ — with control over legislation, criminal juris- 
diction, the army, and to a large extent finance and 
provincial administration. He shared many ot his func- 
tions with the Senate, but his power was undivided. The 
army was reformed and was made the protector instead 
of a potential destroyer of the State; the frontiers were 
secured; the provinces were administered with greater 
care. To secure an adequate supply of civil servants the 
senatorial and equestrian orders were reorganized; the 
new executive included boards of curutures and prae- 
fecti , especially the prelect of the newly formed Prae- 
torian Guard, and u consilium prina pi v. By new buildings 
(see, c.g., AHA PACTS, IORUM augusti), by care for the 
water- and food-supplies (see annona), by creating 
cohorts of vigiles to prevent fire and urban cohorts as a 
police force, Augustus made Rome a worthy capital of 
the Empire. By renovating the State religion and by less 
successful legislation designed to encourage marriage 
and a higher standard of morality Augustus hoped to 
create a new Roman People, the worthy exponents of that 
civilization which it was ihe great achievement of the 
Empire to spread to the provinces of the West. The 
Graeco-Roman civilization of the Mediterranean now 
became one, but the centre ot gravity of the Empire was 
fixed in Italy and the West. True, the pendulum was to 
swing gradually eastwards during the next 300 years, and 
the Augustan Empire was radically modified in constitu- 
tion and finally overrun by the barbarians, but not before 
it had done its great work ot romamzing western Europe. 
Therein lies to a great measure the deht which the world 
owes to Augustus and his victory at Actium. Nor could 
Augustus have accomplished his task alone. He owed 
much to friends like Agrippa and Maecenas and not a 
little to writers such as Virgil, Horace, and Livy, who 
made this the Golden Age of Latin literature. 

24. Though it was as peacemaker after the long scries 
of civil wars that Augustus derived much of his popu- 
larity, he yet added much to the Empire, but for reasons 
of security rather than from desire for conquest. In the 
East ambitious plans were abandoned, an agreement was 
reached with Parthm, and Galatia was made a province 
(25 H.C.), as was Judaea in a.d. 6. Spain was finally 
pacified and, like Gaul, was reorganized. Local self- 
government was encouraged, the growth of towns fostered, 
and many colonics were founded. In the north Augustus 
advanced the frontier to the Danube and by the creation 
of a chain of provinces (Raetia, Noncum, Pannonia, 
and Moesia) protected the Balkans from invasion by the 
wild tribes of central Europe. His plan to advance 
beyond the Rhine to the Elbe was finally abandoned after 
the defeat of Varus, and the Rhinc-Danube formed the 
frontier. The fostering of provincial concilia and the 
growth of the imperial cult increasingly gave a sense of 
unity to the Empire. With the frontiers thus secure and 
a stable central government the Mediterranean world 


enjoyed a new era of industrial advance and widespread 
commerce. 

25. Not the least difficult problem which faced 
Augustus was the succession. His efforts to secure it in 
the direct line of the Julian house were thwarted by the 
deaths of Marcellus, Gnius Caesar, and Lucius Caesar. 
At length he made Tiberius co-regent and at his death 
the Empire was handed on without a hitch. The prestige 
of his name and the methods which he had adopted 
determined to a large measure the decisions of his suc- 
cessors. 

26. The reign of Tiberius (a.d. 14-37) saw the 
political advancement of the Senate at the expense of 
the People, hut nevertheless the senatorial administra- 
tion increasingly depended on the will of the princeps. 
The career of Scjanus demonstrated the potential power 
of the Praetorian Prefect and Guard. Though the reign 
was marked by the growth of delation and ended in a 
Terror, the provincial administration was good. Tiberius 
followed the precept of Augustus not to extend the 
Empire beyond its existing boundaries, except that 
Cappadocia was made a province. The interlude of the 
extravagant reign of Gnius (37-41) emphasized the auto- 
cratic tendencies latent in the Principate. Claudius’ reign 
(41-54) was notable for his development of the imperial 
civil service, in which freedmen were given greater in- 
fluence, for a more liberal extension of Roman franchise, 
and for an energetic foreign policy which replaced client 
kingdoms hy provinces, and added the two Maurctamas 
(42), Britain (43), Lycia (43), and Thrace (46) to the 
Empire. Nero’s reign (54-68) might open well under the 
guidance of Seneca and Burrus, but his reconciliation 
with the Senate did not last and he gradually scandalized 
the aristocracy. Disorder followed in the provinces. In 
the East Nero adopted a more active policy, which re- 
sulted in a clash with Parllua and the defeat of Paetus at 
Rhandcia (62), although the Armenian problem was 
settled thanks to Corbulo’s display of Roman might. A 
revolt in Britain was led hy Boudicca (61); rebellion 
spread through Judaea (66-70), while Vindex revolted 111 
Gaul and Gallia in Spain. Stoics, aristocrats, army chiefs, 
and private individuals opposed and hated Nero at home. 
Thus the Julio-Claudian dynasty collapsed amid rebellion 
and civil war, but the constructive work ol Augustus and 
Claudius survived the disaster. 

VI. The Flavians and Anton inks (a.d. 69-192) 

27. The 'Year of the Four Emperors’ (69) and the 
period of renewed civil war is important for its revelation 
that an Emperor could lie made elsewhere than at Rome, 
by the wishes of the armies in the provinces, who recog- 
nized, however, that their nominees were still pretenders 
until approved hy the Senate. Galba from Spain was 
accepted by the Praetorian Guard and Senate, hut in 69 
the Praetorians acclaimed Otho and killed Gallia. The 
Rhine armies, however, proclaimed Vitellius, on whose 
behalf Caecina and Valens defeated Otho’s forces at 
Bednacum. After Otho’s suicide Vitellius w r as ncceptcd 
as Emperor, but meantime the eastern legions had declared 
for Vespasian, whose cluim was soon accepted on the 
Danube. Vespasian’s cause was led from Pannonia by 
Antonius Primus, who defeated the Vitelhans and cap- 
tured Rome. In 70 Jerusalem was stormed, the rising of 
Civilis on the Rhine and the attempt of Classicus to 
create an Imperium Galliarum were thwarted, and peace 
was re-established. From the confusion there had emerged 
a second Augustus, a restitutor orbis , who restored peace, 
founded a new dynasty, and resumed the task of govern- 
ment. 

28. It was the great achievement of Vespasian (69-79) 
to restore confidence and prosperity, to prevent the 
change of the Principate’s character from civilian to 
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military, and to minimize the risk of renewed civil war 
by founding a dynasty and securing the succession of his 
sons M ltus (79—81) and Domitian (81-96). Under the 
Flavians there was a marked and increasing advance to- 
wards absolute monarchy, brought about by the example 
set by Vespasian of reviving the censorship and holding 
numerous consulates, and by Domitian’s acceptance of 
semi-divine honours, even though such measures may 
have been taken primarily to enhance the prestige of the 
upstart dynasty. The Senate, which by the admission of 
more provincials became more representative of the 
Empire, was neglected by Vespasian and slighted by 
Domitian, who relied more on the consilium prtnapis. 
Wise in the choice ot their executive, the Flavians made 
increasing use of equites in place of Irccdmen. Ily a pru- 
dent economy Vespasian restored the State finances, 
which withstood Titus’ prodigality and Domitian’s heavy 
expenditure. In foreign policy the Flavians aimed at 
strengthening the existing irontiers, particularly by a 
valuable consolidation of the Rhine and Danube linutes, 
although the rising power of Dacia was given only a taste 
of Roman might, and an advance was made into Scotland. 
In general the provinces enjoyed a period of uneventful 
prosperity, resting on the restored tranquillity of the 
central government. The Flavians had little to fear from 
Caecina and Antomus Saturmnus, hut the obstructive 
opposition of Stoic and Cynic philosophers (jree, e.g., 
lit' LVtDlUs pnisrus) was irritating, while after 88 dis- 
contented senatorial opposition led to the renewal of 
delation and charges of males las and to the Reign of 
Terror in which Domitian the tyrant perished. 

29. The reigns of the ‘Five Good Emperors*, Nerva 
(06 8), Trajan (98- 117), Hadrian (117-38), Antoninus 
Pius (138-61), M. Aurelius (161-80), culminated in the 
Indian Summer of the Antomnes, that era which Gibbon 
regarded as the happiest known to man. During tins 
period the Pnncipate underwent considerable modiiica- 
t ion. Nerva was chosen as the “best citizen* by the 
Senate, not by the legions, and he found the armies, 
especially the Praetorian Guard, difhcult to control, he 
compromised by adopting a soldier, Trajan, and making 
him co-regent. The next three rulers, none of whom had 
a son to succeed him, followed Nerva’s example of adopt- 
ing as son and successor a man of tried ability, thus 
averting further crises at their own deaths. Trajan by 
Ins tolerance won from a grateful Senate the title of 
Optimus Princeps. Hadrian, by Ins versatility, by his 
meusuies for the defence of the Empire and his care for 
its well-being, and above all by his personal activity in 
the provinces, won the respect of soldiers and civilians 
alike and peacefully handed over the reins of government 
to the senator Antoninus Pius, under whose beneficent 
inlluence the Empire entered upon one of the most secure 
periods of its history, although local self-government 
gradually weakened under the far-reaching paternalism 
ol the central government. With the accession of M. 
Aurelius Stoicism was enthroned, and the philosopher 
manfully shouldered the responsibilities thrust upon him. 
But an era was passing. The joint rule of M. Aurelius 
and L. Verus (161-9) foreshadowed the division of 
imperial power. Further, through danger on the frontiers 
and a devastating plague the Empire was threatened 
with the loss ol its margin of security and prosperity. 
When M. Aurelius, by promoting his son Commodus 
(180-93) to the throne, reverted to the dynastic principle 
of succession in place of the 'choice of the best’, it was 
an ill day for the Empire. The moral basis of the Prin- 
cipate, emphasized by the recent Emperors, was weakened 
by the misrule and corruption of Commodus. Gradually, 
with the swelling tide of eastern religious ideas and with 
the victory of the military over the civilian conception 
of the Pnncipate, the way was paved for the Dominate. 


30. From Nerva to M. Aurelius the Emperors main- 
tained good relations with the Senate, which by the 
admission of more provincials became yet more repre- 
sentative of the Empire. But if it regained some of its 
former prestige, it recovered little of its power, although 
Tacitus might praise Nerva for reconciling libcrtas and 
prtnetpatus. From Hadrian’s time the administrative 
civil service, now drawn nearly exclusively from the 
senatorial and equestrian orders, was organized on a 
larger and more rigid scale. Honorific titles marked 
grades of equestrian officials, whose military and civil 
careers were sharply distinguished. Under Hadrian also 
there were important changes in the Roman legal system, 
and here the consilium pnncipis played a leading part. 
’Fhe Comitia had died a natural death and its legislative 
functions were superseded by imperial ‘constitutions’, 
which were marked by a spirit ol humanity and equity. 
By careful economy and a modest court the Emperors 
were able to be liberal in public expenditure, establishing 
various ulimrnta and conguiria, endowing education and 
planning public works, although under M. Aurelius the 
fiscus began to feel the strain. 

31. Throughout die provinces urbanization reached 
its widest extent. Under ruling aristocracies of pnblic- 
spirited men, who olten spent lavishly to endow and 
maintain their own cities, the municipalities flourished 
as never before, although occasionally the Roman govern- 
ment was forced to limit their liberties in order to main- 
tain public order or to support their finances, which 
sometimes became inadequate under the strain of com- 
pulsory contributions imposed on the local magistrates 
and senators (ree litukuy, cuhatoh). The care which 
the Emperors exercised m the provinces is well illustrated 
by the correspondence between Trajan and Fliny or by 
Hadrian’s thorough tours of inspection. Trajan and his 
three successors, who were all of Spanish or Gallic 
origin, were naturally liberal in granting Roman fran- 
chise. 

32. There were few extensions of the Empire except 
under the warrior prince Trajan, who after two wars (101- 
2, 105-6) defeated Deccbalus and annexed Dacia, which 
was quickly romanized. In the East Trajan annexed 
Nabataean Arabia in Transjordama and advanced over 
the Euphrates to wrest from Parthian control the new 
provinces of Armenia, Mesopotamia, and Assyria. By 
abandoning his predecessor’s eastern conquests Hadrian 
reached a settlement with Parthia, which was temporarily 
upset under M. Aurelius. Thus in general Rome still 
held the line of the Euphrates, but the frontier was 
strengthened and straightened. Widespread Jewish 
revolts in 116 were quickly suppressed, while the estab- 
lishment of a Roman colony in Jerusalem by Hadrian led 
to a second war in Palestine (13 1-5) and the ejection of 
all Jews from Jerusalem, although Hadrian’s severe terms 
were modified by Antoninus. In Britain various attempts 
were made to secure the frontier: Roman policy led 
to the evacuation of Scotland and the construction of 
Hadrian’s Wall (122-7); another extension of Roman 
influence into Scotland was followed by the establishment 
of the Antonine Wall (142-3). A greater crisis arose when 
Germanic tribes, the Marcornanni and Quadi, invaded 
the Danubian provinces and even raided north Italy. 
By resolute action M. Aurelius repelled the danger and 
planned to avert its repetition by advancing the frontier 
to the Carpathians and mountains of Bohemia, but after 
his death Commodus abandoned the plan. On the 
Rhine-Danube frontier precautions were taken, such as 
the rebuilding in stone of earth forts in Upper Germany 
and Raetia under Hadrian and the construction of an 
advance line under the Antonines. Administrative 
changes included the establishment of Upper and I-ower 
Germany as separate provinces under Hadrian, the 
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division of Pannonia into two provinces under Trajan 
and of Dacia into two and then three under Hadrian. 

33. Although the Roman army which secured the 
frontiers was as yet unconquerable, it was undergoing 
many changes. With Hadrian’s system of local recruiting 
it became less mobile and predominantly provincial. 
Only the Praetorian Guard retained a Latin tradition; 
the provincial soldiers, although good fighters, had only 
a slight acquaintance with Roman political ideas or 
Graeco-Roman culture, while as a result of the gradual 
separation of military from civil careers the higher 
officers, who were still mainly of Italian stock, had little 
experience of civil government. 

34- i n the latter part of this period the Roman Empire 
attained its highest economic development with the 
peace that reigned throughout Mediterranean lands and 
the extension of the road-system. In agriculture and 
industry the provinces began to outrun Italy. Commerce 
extended beyond the bounds of Empire to Scandinavia, 
overland to China, and through the Indian Ocean to the 
East. Industry and commerce promoted the growth of 
cities, while other new towns grew out of the military 
tanabat. New buildings at Rome, as the Colosseum, 
Trajan’s Forum, and the Pantheon, found their coun- 
terparts in the fora, theatres, amphitheatres, baths, 
Hqueducts, and bridges winch now adorned the chief 
provincial cities. Roman sculpture kept pace with 
architecture, and imperial ideals often conformed to the 
artistic traditions of the provinces. Schools and lib- 
raries exemplified State interest in education. Literature 
entered upon its Silver Age with the work of Martial 
and Juvenal, of Tacitus, Suetonius, and Quintilian, 
while there was a revival of Greek literature. Christian 
apologists developed a new branch of literature, and 
Roman jurisprudence reached its maturity. In every 
sphere, and especially in the religious, provincial influ- 
ences spread, and the western stamp which Augustus 
had set upon the Empire gradually became less clear-cut. 
Christianity had taken root in Italy, Africa, and Gaul, 
and was developing that organization which was success- 
fully To challenge the imperial regime. Rome had im- 
posed no uniformity of culture, but had allowed the 
provincials to retain their varied customs and institutions. 
The predominantly Latin culture of the West was com- 
plementary to the Hellenism of the East. Rut despite 
diversity there was a real feeling of unity, and all looked 
to the Emperor as to a universal Providence by whose 
unremitting care the pax Romana was preserved. True, 
some problems, such as the social evils of slavery and the 
pauperization of urban populations or the possibility of a 
wise policy of decentralization and provincial representa- 
tion, were not taken in hand. True, the culture of the 
Empire meant less to the masses in the pi o vmces than 
to the middle and upper classes for whose benefit the 
Empire chiefly existed, while there were many fore- 
shadowings of unhealthy changes to come. Nevertheless, 
the barriers between Rome and the provinces had fallen, 
and in an age of general serenity and good will, when 
men had hc< ome more humane, the stability of the 
Empire may well have seemed assured and the 'Acternitas 
Populi Romani’ more than a pious hope or an empty 
dream. 

VII. Collapse and Recovery (a.d. 193-330) 

35. The death of Commodu6 ushered in a new period 
of civil war. 'Hie attempt of Pcrtinax to co-operate with 
the Senate failed through the renewed influence of the 
Praetorian Guard, which auctioned the Empire to Didius 
Julinnus. Again, as in A.l). 69, provincial armies put 
forward their candidates for the throne, Clodius Albinus 
in Britain, Pescennius Niger in Syria, and Septimius 
Severus in Pannonia. Severus seized Rome, struck down 


his rivals, and established a new dynasty. Ilis reign 
(193-21 1) was marked by the development of the power 
of the equestrian order, the reconstitution of the Prae- 
torian Guard and the increased power of its prefect, and 
by the creation of the res privata , but above ull by its 
military aspect: the civilian constitution of the Empire 
which Augustus had conceived was set aside. Abandon- 
ing all pretence of co-operation with the Senate, Severus 
openly showed that his authority rested on the support 
of the army. His restoration of order in northern Britain 
was followed by the evacuation of Scotland. In general 
the frontier fortifications were consolidated and the pro- 
vinces were well administered, some being divided into 
two. His son Caracalla (M. Aurelius Antoninus, 21 1— 1 7) 
developed the military tendencies of the father, and by 
his edict of 212 abolished all distinction between Italians 
and provincials, so that the Empire legally became a 
commonwealth of equal members. But Alamanni and 
Goths were ominously threatening the Danube frontier. 
After Macrinus’ brief reign (217-18), Elagubalus (2 18-22) 
gave Rome an unwelcome insight into eastern cult, 
oriental pomp, and persona) corruption. Alexander 
Severus (221-35), guided by Julia Mamaea, attempted a 
rapprochement with the Senate and gave Rome a lew years 
of comparative peace and tranquillity. But again the 
military element triumphed over the civil, and Alexan- 
der’s murder was followed by half a century of military 
anarchy which nearly led to the linal collapse of the 
Empire. 

36 . Emperors followed one another thick and fast: 
the Thracian peasant Maximinus (235-8), Gordian 1, II, 
Pupicnus, Balhinus (238), Goidian 111 (238-44), the 
Arabian Philip (244-tj), the Illyrian Deems (240-51), 
Trcbomanus Gallus (251-3), the Moor Aemilianus (253), 
and Valerian (253-60). While the armies played the 
game of emperor-making, the security and unity of the 
Empire were nearly destroyed. In the East the Parthian 
dynasty of the Arsacids was superseded hy the aggressive 
Sassanidac who overran Syria (256), capful ed Valerian 
(250), and invaded Asm Minor. They were checked with 
the help of the caravan city of Palmyra, which under 
Zenobia now proceeded to challenge Homan supremacy 
in the East. In the West a pretender, Postumus, estab- 
lished an independent impenum ( ialluirum , which in- 
cluded Spain and Britain. Franks threatened the Lower 
Rhine, Saxon pirates ventured into the English Channel, 
Goths raided the Balkans and the Aegean, Alamanni 
crossed the Rhine and ravaged north Italy as far as 
Ravenna. With the Empire thus cracking and being rent 
asunder under his feet Valerian’s son and successor 
Gallienus (253-68) had also to face a swarm of pretenders 
and rivals, the so-called Thirty Tyrants (q.v. 2). To his 
honour he brought the Empire through the crisis without 
complete disaster and laid the foundations of recovery. 
The tide was turned by his successors, the Illyrian 
Emperors, Claudius Gotlucus (268-70), who repelled the 
Gothic peril, and Aurelian (270 -5), who, though evacuat- 
ing Dacia, destroyed Palmyra (273), recovered Gaul, and 
justly earned the title of Reslitutor Orbis. The great wall 
which he constructed around Rome was a bulwark of 
defence but also a symbol of the vanishing pax Romana. 
But still the army could not agree to a durable govern- 
ment nnd elevated a succession oL Emperors, many 
Illyrian, who had to fight rivals and barbarians alike: 
Tacitus (275-6), who defeated some Goths in Asia 
Minor, Flonanus (276), Probus (276-82), who secured the 
Rhine and Danube frontiers and disposed of the rival 
Boriosus, Carus (282-3), who invaded Mesopotamia, 
Cannus (283-5), and Numerianus (283-4). Out of this 
welter of short-lived Emperors emerged Diocletian, who 
held power for twenty years (284-305) and then volun- 
tarily laid it aside. 
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37 * In order to secure the protection of the Empire 
and an unchallenged succession Diocletian divided the 
Empire and imperial power. As joint-Augustus with 
Maximian he established two iunior Caesars, Gnlenus 
and Constantius, who should ultimately succeed. But 
when he insisted on retiring, fresh civil wnrs followed, 
in which Constantine by his defeat of Maxcntius at the 
Milvinn Bridge gained the Western Empire (312). In the 
East Licinius won supremacy by defeating Maximinus 
(3 1 3)* but was defeuted by Constantine in 314 and 
decisively again in 324, so that the Empire, West and 
East, was once more united under a resolute ruler. But the 
centre of gravity was shifting eastwards. The barbarian 
invasions had left Emperors little time to spend in Rome, 
and Diocletian had set up his court at Nicomedia in 
Bithynia. Finally, by 330, Constantine had established at 
Byzantium a new capital and Christian city, Constanti- 
nople or East Rome. 

38 - The Principate was dead; the military had 
triumphed over the civil aspect. Further, the basis of 
imperial authority had collapsed and a new sanction 
must he found. Eastern ideas of the king as the viceregent 
of heavenly authority were introduced. Thus Aurelian 
brought back to Rome the Persian worship of the 
Unconquered Sun, and Diocletian regarded himself as 
Jovius the earthly representative of Jupiter. The climax 
mine when Constantine took Christianity (q.v.) into 
partnership with the Empire. The long period of persecu- 
tion was ended and the struggle, which had gradually 
assumed the form of State against Church rather than 
pagan against Christian, was resolved with Constantine 
reigning as the earthly representative of the Christians’ 
God ; thus the way was prepared for a reconciliation be- 
tween the Christian Church and the culture of the ancient 
woild. Further, the outward form of imperial autho- 
rity changed no less than its basis, which was legally 
autocratic after 282, when Carus dispensed with the 
theory that Ins power derived from the Senate. In title 
(Ioniums replaced princeps. Aurelian ( 1 (Ioniums et deus) 
introduced the pomp of oriental absolutism, while Dio- 
cletian and Constantine elaborated a court ceremonial in 
which the ‘sacred’ person of the Emperor, arrayed in 
diadem, purple, and gold, demanded prostration on the 
part of those admitted to audience. The consilium prin - 
npis became a sacrum consistonum. The old republican 
magistracies either died out or were divested of all 
executive authority. The Senate survived with undimmed 
prestige, but its authority was reduced to that of a local 
town council. Under Diocletian military were scpaialcd 
horn civilian offices, and undei Constantine the senatorial 
and equestrian orders united. Provincial administration 
was profoundly modified : the number of provinces rose 
to 70 and ultimately to 1 16, the Empire was grouped into 
prefectures and dioceses, and the officials ( praesides , 
vicarii , praejecti praetorio y etc.) accordingly increased. 
Municipal patriotism and self-government declined, 
owing to impoverishment, financial pressure, and the 
growth of bureaucracy, so that under Constantine the 
curiales became a hereditary caste and the attempt to 
avoid office and its crushing responsibilities was checked 
by State action. Thanks to the military reforms of Dio- 
cletian and Constantine with frontier forces ( limitanei ) 
and mobile reserves {comitatenses), the Roman army, 
although profoundly changed, still guarded the frontiers 
and kept the barbarians at arm’s length. But this security 
was bought at a price. The great increase of the army 
and the civil service strained both the manpower 
of the Empire and its financial resources almost to 
breaking-point: the situation was met by far-reaching 
economic reforms which involved considerable re- 
striction of personal liberty of movement and employ- 
ment. 


39 * The mid third century witnessed an economic 
as well as a political collapse. Rising costs of government 
led to depreciation of the coinage and the extension of 
a system of requisitions and compulsory labour. The 
monetary system was undermined and was partially 
replaced by payments in kind, although the improve- 
ment of the coinage under Diocletian and Constantine 
led to a slow revival of confidence and a gradual restora- 
tion of a money economy: a sound gold and silver cur- 
rency was established. A new taxation system {ainmna\ 
tndicho ) was developed by Diocletian to remedy the 
injustices of the arbitrary requisitions which had become 
more common during the preceding upheavals, while he 
also extended the system of compulsory corporate re- 
sponsibility for the collection of taxes and lor the per- 
formance of other services. Gradually various industrial 
and commercial guilds were converted into hereditary 
castes in an attempt to mmntain the economic life of the 
Empire, which had declined seriously in the third cen- 
tury as a result of civil wars and barbarian invasions, 
increasing difficulties of communication, and above all 
the general sense of insecurity and lack of confidence. Not 
all parts of the Empire declined as rapidly as did some, 
hut industry, especially in the west, suffered severely and 
the total cultivated area and the size of the towns 
gradually diminished. Finally, through the growth of 
latifundia, some landed gentry in their fortified villas 
could live securely and at ease in a manner which fore- 
shadowed medieval feudalism, but the tenants ( coloni ) on 
the large estates had gradually to surrender their liherty 
of movement und sank to a state of serfdom which 
received legal recognition under Con .tantine. 

40. Social life declined in the towns and flourishes! 
rather among the country aristocracy. The State educa- 
tional institutions were not neglected, and letters received 
some encouragement. Alter the third-century collapse 
both Latin and Greek literature enjoyed 11 mild revival, 
while Christian literature showed real vigour. Sculpture 
declined, hut architecture maintained a technically high 
level, and the way was paved for the transition to ‘late 
classical’ art. Neoplatonism and Mithraism strove with 
Christianity for the allegiance of men, while in the 
countryside paganism still flourished. But the future 
lay with Christianity (despite Donatist and Anan con- 
troversies), and when Constantine, a Romun Emperor, 
presided at the Council of Christian bishops at Nicaea in 
325 an era in man’s history was ended and the threshold 
of the Middle Ages was revealed. 

41. Diocletian and Constantine hud buttressed up the 
Empire, and their organization of the State and its ad- 
ministration was not much altered by their successors. 
But Constantine's unerring insight in founding a new 
Christian capital in partibus Onentis could not secure the 
unity of the whole. After his death and renewed civil war 
the Empire was temporarily reunited under Constantius 
and Julian, whose reign witnessed a reaction of paganism 
against Christianity, and again under Theodosius I (395), 
whose sons, theoretically joint-rulers of a single Empire, 
were in practice monarchs of East and West with equal 
rights ; and so it continued for another century, an Emperor 
usually being succeeded by his eldest son. The de facto 
division was emphasized by the existence of two senates, 
with hereditary membership, although individual senators 
in the East did not in general gain the extreme wealth 
and vast landed estates enjoyed by many of those in the 
West. The latter numbered some 2,000, and these landed 
nobles, whose power was increased by the numerous 
smaller men who attached themselves to them in times of 
invasion, civil war, and economic difficulty, exercised a 
feudal sway. Economic and social developments increased 
the hardships of the curials, of the workers in their trade 
guilds and state-factories who by law could not change 
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their work, and of the colorti and other agricultural 
labourers. A rigid stute control dominated an economy 
that was theoretically based upon private enterprise. 
However, among the wealthy, culture survived and even 
flourished : a revival of letters took place among the pagan 
nobles of Rome, guided by Symmachus, and Rome’s 
last great historian, Ammianus, flourished. Further, the 
Church attracted many of the most powerful thinkers: 
Ambrose, Jerome, Hilary, Augustine, and, in the Fast, 
Athanasius, John Chrysostom, Gregory of Nuzianzus, and 
Basil. And the Church, a very different body from the 
persecuted sect of the days before Constantine, proved in 
some respects more adaptable than the State. Although 
nt first weakened by heresies, and by monasticism until 
this way of life was officially regulated, it began to com- 
pete with the State for the service ol the educated and 
well-born. A prosperous and powerful Church gradually 
changed the social balance of the Empire. Bishops might 
on occasion organize military resistance to the barbarian 
attacks; they might also seek to convert those federate 
barbarians who settled within the Empue, thus helping 
in some degree to romamze them. 

42. In the East the Byzantine Empire survived until 
the Mohammedan capture of Constantinople in 1453. It 
was enabled to ward oil the pressure of Persians, Iluns, 
and Goths, and later of Avars, Bulgnrs, and Arabs, 
thanks to the impregnability of the capital, the reserves 
of military manpower that Asia Minor provided, a 
generally efficient administrative machinery, and fewer 
economic tensions than existed in the West. If its culture 
became predominantly Greek, it at any rate produced two 
of the greatest monuments of Roman law in the codes of 
Theodosius II and Justinian. East Rome was in fact the 
direct continuation of the Roman Empire, nnd to its 
resolute resistance to the storms of barbarism the modern 
world owes the preservation of the legacy of the ancient 
world since much classical literature was continuously 
studied and thus survived. 

The West, separated from the East, could not long 
survive the storm of barbarian invasion. Piets, Scots, and 
Saxons overran Britain which the Romans were no longer 
able to protect and had to leave to its fate. The main 
German invasions came in wnves. First, the Visigoths, 
fleeing before the Huns, defeated Valens at Adrianople 
(378), and ultimately, with the Burgundians, occupied 
the larger part of Gaul as federates, until in 475 Eunc in 
south-west Gaul became independent of the Roman 
government. A second wave of Vandals, Suehi, and Alani 
crossed the Rhine in 406; after settling in Spain, some 
passed on to Africa where they captured Carthage (43c;) 
and established a separate State, thus cutting the Medi- 
terranean in two. A third wave followed the collapse of 
Attila’s Empire (453): Ostrogoths settled in Pannonia and 
threatened Italy. In 410 the Visigoth Alanc had sacked 
Rome, and although the threat from Attila was averted in 
452, Rome was again raided and plundered by the Vandal 
Gaeseric in 455. Then the German Odoacer advanced 
and deposed Romulus Augustulus in 476, but although 
he became master of Rome and in effect its king, he yet 
acknowledged the authority of the Emperor ut Constanti- 
nople. Soon, in 493, Odoacer wa9 overthrown by Thco- 
donc who established the Ostrogothic kingdom in Italy, 
but he too recognized the authority of the Eastern 
emperors. Conditions naturally varied in the different 
parts of the West which the Germans, whether federates 
or independent, had partitioned and occupied, yet the 
whole picture was not completely changed: the Roman 
population, which was barred from military service and 
from intermarriage with the barbarians, was still subject 
to Roman law and to a Roman civil administration. Roman 
rule in the West might be ended, but the survival of 
Roman law and the Latin tongue, the Roman Church, 


and the Holy Roman Empire continued to demonstrate 
the indestructibility of the Roman tradition. 
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puhlu , bv T. Frank (1911); 11, Raman Egypt, by A. C Johnson 1936); 
in, Roman Britain, Spam, Sicily and Gaul, bv R. G. Colluigwood, 

J | van Nostrum!, V. Sli.iiuuz/u, and A. Chenier (1937). iv, Roman 
Aftita, Syria, Greece and Asia, bv U. M. Haywood, 1 * M. lleichel- 
hniii, |. A O Larsen, and T. H S. llioughton (1918), v, Rome and 
Jlal y of the Empire, by ' 1 '. Frank (1940); General Judex (1940) 

M lCostovtzell, The Social and Economic History of the Roman 
Hnpne 1 (1957) T. Fiank, An Economic History oj Rome 1 (U.S A. 
1 927) M. I\ Charlesworth, Trade Routes and Commerce of the Roman 
Rmpnc J (192(1) Cambridge Economic History of Eurotu • 1, 11 (1942-52). 

M C.ianl, The World of Rome (i960). W. Wartlc bowler. Social 
l.ije at Rome in the Age of Cuero (1909). The British Museum Guide 
illustrating Grech and Roman Lijc L. Fnedlander, Roman Life and 
Manners under the Early EJmpire (Engl. Transl. oi 7th edition, 4 vols , 
1908-13, new nth German edition, 4 vols , 1921 3). S. Dill, Raman 
Society flam Nero to M Aurelius 1 (190s). Roman ►Society in the last 
1 1 niuiy of the Western Empire 2 (1K99). A. Grenier, The Roman Spirit 
(I ngl Transl 1926). J Carcopino, Daily Life in Ancient Rome (1940). 

J. 1 “ V llalsdon, Life and Leisure in Ancii tit Rome (1 q6q)- 

Three h mull lntioducioiy books are M Caiy and r T. J. HaarbofT, 
Lip and Thought in the Greek and Roman World (1940) ; R, W. Moore, 
J he Roman Commonwealth (1942), and II. Giose -1 lodge, Roman 
Tanoiama (1944), 

See also s.v, AORICULTUHF, COMM Fit CT , INDUSTRY, etc. 

WORKS OF A GENERAL CHARACTER. A Companion to 
Latin Studies, edited by J. E. Sandys J (1921). H. Stuart Jones, 
Companion to R.-' titan History (1912). 

IUHLIOGRAPH 1 ES. Full bibliographies are contained in CAJL 
These inny be supplemented by the annual publication I/AnnCe 
phtlulugique. II. H. S. 

ROME (Topography). The Tiber valley at Rome is a 
deep trough, from j to miles wide, cut into the soft 
tufa floor of the river’s lower basin. The edges of the 
trough are formed by steep weathered cliffs, seamed and 
even isolated by tributary streams. Thus were formed 
the famous hills of Rome, the Capitol, Palatine, and 
Aventine being cut off from the main hinterland, the 


Caelian, Oppian, Esquiline, Viminal, and Quirinal as 
flat -topped spurs. On the valley floor itself the river 
meanders m an S-shaped curve, the northern or upper 
twist containing the flat and mephitic Campus Martins 
and skirting the Vatican plain, the southern curve skirt- 
ing the Capitol, Forum Boarium, and Aventine, and 
enclosing Transtihertm , a smaller plain at the foot of the 
Janiculan ridge. Just below the middle of the S-curve 
the river runs shallow and divides at Tiber island, tradi- 
tionally erected by man upon a natural basis. The ford 
so made has no fellow between Rome and the sea, or 
for many miles upstream. Thus, while lulls and spurs 
provided the natural strongholds beloved by primitive 
communities, traffic across the heavily populated Latian 
plain concentrated at the Tiber ford, the key to Rome’s 
predominance. 

2. Archaeology attests widespread primitive settle- 
ments on the Palatine, Esquiline, and Quirinal (qq.v.), 
associated with grave-goods going hack to the ninth cen- 
tury n.c. Important cemeteries crowded the edges ol the 
marshy valley of the Forum Romanum( q.v.), where burials 
cease by the sixth century n.c., attesting the synoccism 
brought nboutby the kings and coincident with the drain- 
ing of the valley by the cloaca maxima (q.v.) and the 
creation of the forum market-place. The Wall of Servius 
(q.v.) on the Viminal, and cliffs elsewhere, made Rome a 
great promontory fortress comparable with Veil or Ardea, 
while the pons subheius supplanted the ford. Regal 
ambition made a sacred acropolis of the Capitol, royal 
acres of the Campus Martius, a religious centre of the 
Aventine, with temple of Diana and armilusirium , and 
a circus (q.v.) of the Velabrum. The Republic kept the 
monuments, made of the Campus Martius a training- 
ground, and gradually concentrated civic activities in the 
Forum. The Palatine became a residential centre. Mar- 
kets lined the Tiber bank, near the bridge and in touch 
with river-traffic, or clustered behind the Forum, whence 
State buildings gradually ousted them. The city became 
crowded, especially in the valleys which formed the 
irregular arterial routes, and as carlv as the third century 
u.c. tenement houses, which were to become a feature of 
the capital, attest the overcrowding and squalor which 
beset the narrow thoroughfares, such as the Vicus Tuscus , 
Ficus Jug anus , or Subura. Civic pride and family ambi- 
tion early endowed innumerable temples. The city wall 
w as erected r. 3 78 D.c., enclosing the Quattuor Regiones 
(see kegio); aqueducts (q.v.) came later, m 312, 272, and 
144 n.c. ; quays, new Tiber bridges, hasiheae, and porti- 
coes later still, as in the great outburst of building 
activity in 184-176 n.c. Sulla was the first of the great 
dictators or prtttcipes to systematize large areas, linking 
the Forum and Capitol as an architectural unit by means 
of the Tabularittm (q.v. j). Pompcy set a new fashion in 
theatres and porticoes, by the famous group of buildings 
centred upon his theatre and Hecatostylon\ while of 
Julius Caesar’s grandiose schemes, including Tiber 
diversion (Cic. Alt. 13. 33), only the Forum luhum (q.v.) 
remains, though such buddings as the basilica Iuha and 
the Saepta (q.v.) were finished by Augustus. 

3. Thus the monumental centres of the City had been 
determined by the Republic upon a basis inherited from 
the kings. Their surviving outward form, however, owes 
far more to the Emperors, whose rehuildings or additions 
transformed or eclipsed the older monuments. Augustus 
built a new Forum Augtislum (q.v.), novel in form and 
dedication, a modest palace on the Palatine, associated 
with the temple of Apollo, and three new aqueducts 
(q.v.), while many new monuments in the Campus (q.v.), 
including the Mausoleum, were erected by him or by 
his viri triumphales. It may be claimed that in the 
Campus he and Agrippa rivalled Pompey. Studied 
attention was paid to the archaic cult buildings of the 
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Forum Romanum, in harmony with the religious 
revival, while the city was divided into fourteen new 
resumes (q.v.). The contributions of Tiberius, the Castra 
Praetoria on the outskirts of the Viminul and the Domus 
Ttberiaiia on the Palatine (q.v.), are curiously significant 
of his policy ; while the freak building-schemes of Guius 
reflect that disregard of public feeling which cost him his 
life. The only lusting building of Gmus, the Circus (q.v.) 
in Transtibenm , was to fix through the martyrs the 
centre of Christianity. The effect of all these building- 
schemes was to drive the residential quarters off the 
Palatine to the villas and parks of the Quinnal, Pincian, 
and Aventine. To supply these higher sites, Claudius 
built two sumptuous uqueducts. Nero’s parkland palace 
(s.v. DOMUS AUKEA) attests his Hellenistic tastes, as do his 
Colossus and monumental Via Sacra (q.v.), the sole street 
in Rome comparable with the great colonnaded streets 
of the Roman Fast or the newer imperial cities of the 
West. His Baths and Gymnasium are more to Roman 
taste. The Flavians spent much energy in romamzing 
the creations of the Tvpnvvos, the* Colosseum (q.v.), Forum 
Vespasiani (q.v.), and Baths of Titus taking their place. 
Nervn’s Forum Transitorium is a curious essay in the 
monumental approach, linking Forum Romanum and 
Subura . Trajan’s Thermae finally blotted out the Domus 
Aurea t while his monumental Forum (q.v.) and market 
represent the impact of the Syrian Apollodorus upon 
Roman taste — 'in Tibcnm defluxit Orontesl’ The Aqua 
Traiana (s.v. aqueducts) was the first good water-supply 
in Transtiberim. Hadrian replaced the vestibule of the 
Domus Aurea by the temple of Venus and Rome, erected 
a new Mausoleum and the pons Aelius , and rebuilt the 
Pantheon and Baths of Agrippa in the Campus. 

4. Then followed a pause in building activities: the 
Antonmes could afford to live upon the prestige of their 
predecessors, adding only triumphal monuments and 
temples of the Dtvi. Later building-schemes, apart from 
repairs, take the form of isolated monumental buildings, 
chiefly of utility. Aurclian’s Tcmplum Salts is the one 
notable religious building. The typical erections are the 
great Thermae. But the policy of the Seven is illustrated 
by their vast extension of the imperial palace on the 
Palatine (q.v.), with ornamental facade (ree septizodium) 
on Via Appia, and the Castra E quit urn Si titular turn on the 
Caehun. It is significant for the overcrowding in the 
City, as well as for the urgent need of cleanliness, that 
the sites for the great Baths had to be sought on the 
fringe, Caraculla picking the low ground outside Porta 
Capena, Diocletian selecting the Viminal, Constnntine 
choosing the Qinnnnl. Great fires offered the only 
chance of rebuilding in the older regions: thus, the 
Thermae Alexandrtnae were an enlargement of Nero’s 
Baths in the Campus, while the lire of Carinus in 284 
created space for the basilica of Maxentius, the noblest 
experiment in vaulting in the ancient world. The city 
had now reached the climax of its development, and it is 
significant that Aurelian had again ringed it w T ith a 
defensive wail (ree wall of aurelian). Further changes 
belong to the medieval topography. 

Platner-Ashhy, Tapog . Diet. (1929), Ni^h, Piet. Diet. Rome i, ii J 
(1968); C HiiLscn and H. Jordan, Tupographte der Stadt Roms 
(4 voIh., 1871-1906); R. Lnncinni, Rums and Excavations of Aruient 
Rome (1897); Forma Urbis Romae (1893-1901); C». l.ugli, I monu- 
mentt anttcht dt Roma e del suburbia (vols. i-111, 1931-8; Engl. TransL, 
The Classical Monuments of Rome, vol 1, vol. 1 n now superseded 
by Roma antica, 11 Centro Monument ale (1946)), Lujjli, Fontes i-v; 
O. Gilbert, Topographic der Stadt Rom (1883-5); I.. Homo, Rome 
imperialc et Vurbanisme dam I'antiquitt (1951); E Gjcrstad, Early 
Rome i-iv( 1053-67); D. R. Dudley, Urbs Roma (1967), a source book 
of translated texts. I. A. R., F. C. 

ROMULUS and REMUS, mythical founders of Rome. 
Their legend, though probably ns old as the late fourth 
century n.c. in one form or another (the Ogulnii dedi- 
cated a statue of the she-wolf with the twins in 206 d.c., 


Livy 10. 23. 12; see further J. Carcopino, La Louve du 
Capitolc), cannot be very old nor contain any popular 
element, unless it be the almost universal one of the ex- 
posed children who rise to a great position. The name 
of Romulus means simply ‘Roman’, cf. the two forms 
Stcanus and Siculus \ Remus (who in the Latin tradition 
replaces the Rhomos of most Greek authors), if not a 
back-formation from local place-names such us Remuri- 
nus ager, Remonu (Festus, 344. 25 and 345. 10 Lindsay), 
is possibly formed from Roma by false analogy with such 
doublets us Klpicvpa, Corcyra t where the o is short. The 
part played by a god in begetting children is against all 
provably Italian tradition; the entire story moves on 
purely Greek lines, and the idea of having an eponym 
whose name explains that of a city is itself Greek. How- 
ever, there is no douht that the legend was shaped by 
someone well acquainted with Roman topography and 
having a not inconsiderable knowledge of Roman religion 
and custom ; contrast the older stories preserved, e.g. f 
in Festus, 326. 28 ff. 

In its normal form (Livy 1. 3. 10 ff . ; Dion. IIul. Ant. 
Rom. 1. 76. 1 If.; Pint. Rom. 3 ff. ; more in Carter, 
Roscher’s Lexiknn iv. 174. 14ft., which article is an 
excellent summary of the whole matter, with relevant 
literature) the story runs thus. Nunutor, king of Alba 
Longa, had a younger brother Amulius who deposed him. 
To prevent the rise of avengers he made Nurmtor’s 
daughter, R(h)ea Silvia, a Vesial Virgin (q.v.). But she 
was violated by Mars himself, and bore twins. Amulius, 
who had imprisoned her, ordered the infants to be 
thrown into the Tiber. The river was in flood, and the 
receptacle in which they had been placed drifted ashore 
near the Ficus Ruminalis. There a she-wolf (Pint. Row. 
4 adds a woodpecker, both being sacred to Mars) tended 
and suckled them, until they were found by Faustulus, 
the royal herdsman (probably a by-lorm of Faunus, q.v.). 
He and his wife Acca Larcntia (q v.) brought them up as 
their own; they increased mightily it, strength and bold- 
ness, and became leaders ol the young men in daring 
exploits. In one of these Remus was captured and brought 
before Numitor; Romulus came to the rescue, the rela- 
tionship was made known, they rose together against 
Amulius, killed him, and made Numitor king again. The 
twins then founded a city of their own on the site of 
Rome, beginning with a settlement on the Palatine; 
Romulus walled it, and he or his lieutenant Celer killed 
Remus for leaping over the walls. He opened an asylum 
on the Capitol for all fugitives, and got wives foi them by 
stealing women from the Sabines, whom be invited to 
a festival. After a successful reign of some forty years he 
mysteriously vanished in a storm at Goat’s Marsh and 
became the god Quinnus (q.v.), one of the most obviou9 
Greek touches in the whole story. 

For recent discussion see C. J. Classen, Ihst. 1963, 447 fT. 

H J It. 

ROMULUS AUGUSTULUS, commonly known as 
the last Roman Emperor of the West (a.d. 475-6), was in 
fact a usurper and was not recognized in the East. He 
owes his diminutive name to the fact that he was still 
a child when his father, the patrician Orestes, elevated 
him at Ravenna (475). But Orestes was overthrown and 
killed by Odoacer (q.v.), who deposed Romulus, spared 
him because of his youth, and sent him to live on a pen- 
sion in Campania. Ilis subsequent fate is unknown. 

F.. A. T. 

ROSALIA or ROSARIA (generally neut. plur., occa- 
sionally fern, sing., plur. Rosaliae). The Romans were 
extravagantly fond of roses and used them especially on 
all manner of festal occasions, at hunquets both official 
(e.g. Act. Arval. ccv, 13 Henzen) and private (e.g. 
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Martial 9. 93. 5). It is therefore not remarkable that a 
feast of roses was a common event, although it never 
became a fixed public festival, except locally. The best- 
known occasions of this sort were commemorations of 
the dead, also called dies rosationis , when presumably 
the members of the family met at the grave and decked 
it with roses. Violets w T ere also used, hence uiolatio, 
dies uiolarcs or utolae (see A. dc-Murchi, Culto pTivato di 
Roma antica 1 (1896), 201). Dut quite apart from this, 
feasts of roses arc recorded in a number of documents, 
none earlier than Domitian, at Capua on 5 May, at Horne 
on 23 May (‘macellus rosa [ait] sumat 1 , Philoculus) and 
21 May, at Pergamum on 24-6 May, and at various 
places in northern Italy and central Europe on dates 
ranging from about 1 June to the middle of July; in 
other words, at the time of year when roses were to be 
had abundantly. There is no reason to suppose that all 
these developed out of the cult of the dead ; rather is the 
reverse true, that the honours done in this manner to 
the dead were a particular case of inviting them to a 
feast or other entertainment at which the survivors were 
also present, or simply a development of the custom, 
common in antiquity as now, of decking graves with 
flowers, cl. Nilsson, op. cit. infra, 136. 

An interesting instance is the Rosaline signorum in 
the calendar of Du rn-Europos which has the entry pridie 
lull. Junius ob rosaluis signorum supplicatio. It seems prob- 
able that on that occasion the standards (q.v.) were 
garlanded with roses. See A. S. Huey in Ilarv. Theul. 
Rev. I 9 ;t 7 . *5 tt. 

M P. Nil'jhon, 'D.is Kosrnlest*. Retit dgr zur Rehgiomwnsemrhaft 11 
(KU f-iSl. '14 ft- lb J 11. 

ROSCIUS (1, PW 7), Srxms, son of a well-connected 
man of Amena. The father was killed in 81 n.c , and two 
relatives, aided by Sulla’s freedman C’hrysogonus (q.v.), 
conspired to enter Ins name in the proscription lists and 
divide lus property, finally (in 80) accusing his son of the 
murder. Roscius had rnnnv noble patrons, including 
ad tines of Sulla; but his defence, involving an attack on 
C hrysogonus, might be resented by Sulla, and so they 
did not venture to speak tor him. The main speech was 
entrusted — as his fust rna|or case — to young Cicero, who 
made it an Optimatc manifesto, powerfully contrasting 
the good faith and present impotence of the nobles with 
the irresponsible power of the lreedman. Sulla, who 
genuinely wished to restore the traditional oligarchy, 
apparently realized that he must support them: Cicero 
won lus case and nothing further is heard of Chrysogonus. 

Ciccio, S. Ruse. Am. E. ftiu.li.in, Foreign Citentelae (igsK), 2^9.^ 

ROSCIUS (2, PW 22) OTHO, Luc ms, as tribune in 67 
n.c. opposed Gahinius (q.v. 2) and tried to gain the sup- 
port of the cqwtrs for the Ophmates by restoring their 
light to the first fourteen rows in the theatre — a measure 
ih.it was unpopular with the plcbs. It is not known when 
the right had first been introduced and when abolished; 
but it was now probably extended to all men of ‘eques- 
tuan’ status. E. B. 

ROSCIUS (3, PW 16) GALLUS, Quintus, from Solo- 
mum 111 the ugrr Lanuvinus (Cic. Div . 1. 79; cf. Nat. D. 
1. 79 and 82), the famous actor, was of free birth, being 
brother-in-law to Quinctius (Quinct. 77). Sulla made him 
a knight (Macrob. Sat. 3. 14. 3). Handsome in person 
{Arch. 17), he had a squint {Nat. D. 1. 79) and wore 
a mask ( De Or. 3. 221). Time moderated his natural 
vivacity (ibid. 1. 254; Left, i- t 1 ) ; supreme in comedy, he 
also played tragic parts {De Or. 3. 102). His name became 
typical for a consummate artist (Brut. 290; De Or. 1. 
*3°, 258), his popularity being prodigious (Arch. 17). 
His earnings were enormous (Pliny, HN 7. 128; Cic. 


QRosc. 23). lie was on intimate relations with Catulus 
(Nat. D. 1. 79), Sulla (Plut. Sulla 36), and Cicero, to 
whom he gave his first important briet (Quinct. 77), 81 
B.c., and who later (in the QRosc.) dclendcd him in a 
private suit. Cicero mentioils his death as recent in 62 
n.c. (Arch. 17). g C. u. 

ROSTRA. The earliest rostra , or speaker’s platform, 
at Rome lay on the south side of the augurally constituted 
comitium (q.v.); it existed in 338 n.c. when it was adorned 
with the prows (rostra) of ships captured from Antiurn, 
later w ? ith statues and a sundial. This platform is long, 
with a straight front, associated with the second level of 
the comitium. When rebuilt, probably by Sulla (JRS 
1922, 21 fF.), it had a curved front. Caesar planned new 
rostra completed in 44 n.c. at the west end of the Forum. 
The Augustan rostra , which incorporated the Julian core, 
consists of two parts: the curved steps oi access on the 
west, the so-called heinicycle, and the rectangular plat- 
form which w r as faced with marble and decorated with 
bronze prows. The Augustan rostra were called the rostra 
vetera in contrast with the front of the podium of the 
Temple of Divus Julius (29 n.c.), also treated as rostra 
(Frontin. Aq. 129; Dio Cass. 56. 34) with ships’ prows 
from Actiurn. A rough northward extension of the 
Augustan rostra of about a.d. 470 commemorates a naval 
victory over Vandals (Rom. Mitt. 1895, 59). 

G. LijhIi, Roma antica { 194ft). 140 ft.; Nash, Put Diet. Rome 11. 
27 <»th 1 . A. IE, D E. S. 

ROXANE (the name may be connected with the bill- 
state of Roshan ), daughter of the Bactrian baron Oxyartcs, 
was married in 327 to Alexander, who hoped thus to 
reconcile the great harons of the north-eastern marches. 
Heyond the story that after Alexander’s death she 
murdered his other wife Barsine (Stntcira), little is heard 
of her; her son Alexander IV was born alter Alexander’s 
death, and she and tin: boy became pawns in the wars 
of the Successors till Cassander murdered them both. 
In Greek and Bactrian legend, however, she became a 
daughter of Darius III and ancestress, through her 
(supposed) daughter Apama, of the Seleucid and Euthy- 
demid dynasties. 

Berve, Alcxamterrcich ii. 346. W W. T. 

UUBELLIUS (1, PW 2) BLANDUS, from Tibur, as 
the first etptcs to teach rhetoric, marked the rise in pro- 
fessional ’Status (Sen. Control). 2, praef. 5). He trained 
Papinus Fab inn us who in turn taught the Younger 
Seneca. He is perhaps the historian cited by Servius on 
Vcrg. G. 1. 103. 

Schanz- Hosius, § 336. g, no. 17. 

RUBELLIUS (2, PW 5) BLANDUS, Gatus, grandson 
of the above, consul suff edits A.D. 18, married Julia 
daughter of Tiberius' son Drusus in A.D. 33 (Tac. Ann. 
6. 27. 1). If Juvenal is to be trusted (Sat. 8. 39 f.), he had 
a son of the same name. For his son Rubellius (q.v. 3) 
Plautus see Tac. Ann. 14. 22 and 57-g. M. S. S. 

RUBELLIUS (3, PW 8) PLAUTUS, son of C. Rubel- 
lius (q.v. 2) Blandus and Julia the granddaughter of the 
Emperor Tiberius, was an adherent to Stoicism, Ilis 
imperial descent made some regard him as a possible rival 
to Nero, and in a.d. 60, on the Emperor's advice, he 
withdrew to Asia. Two years later, at the instance of 
Tigellinus (q.v.), he was forced to suicide, though his 
father-in-law Antistius (q.v. 2) Vetus urged him to dis- 
obey the order. G. E. F. C. 

RUBICO (commonly called Rubicon), reddish stream 
flowing into the Adriatic and marking the boundary 
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between Italy and Cisalpine Gaul: possibly the modern 
Pisciaiello. In 49 D.c. Julius Caesar, after some hesitation, 
precipitated Civil War by crossing it. 


Flut. Cats. 32; Lucan 1. 213 f. ; Suet. Iul. 31 , App. BCw. 2. 35. 

E. T. S. 


main part covered the reign of Nero. Tacitus (Anti. 13. 
20; 14. 2) may have followed him in the Annals. 

Peter, tIRRel. ii. clxv and 114: Ph. Fabm, />$ Sources de Tacite 
(i8qj), 171, 376: Syme, Tacitus, 178 ff., 293 ff., 675 H. 

A. H. McD. 


RUFINUS (1), Flavius, was left by Theodosius I on 
his death (a.d. 395) as the chief adviser of his son 
Arcadius (q.v. 2). He at once incurred the enmity of 
Stilicho (q.v.); and the latter sent troops to Constanti- 
nople who murdered Rufinus in Nov. 395- The P oet 
Claudian wrote vigorously against him. F. A. T. 

RUFINUS (2) of Aquileia (c. a.d. 345-410), friend and 
later antagonist of St. Jerome, travelled in Egypt, founded 
a monastery on the Mount of Olives, and was the author 
of many translations from the Greek (Eusebius’ Church 
History to which he added two books, Ongen, Basil, 
Gregory Nazianzcn, etc.), and of several original works. 

Works. M Simonetli, Tytannn Riifmi Opera, in Corpm Christian- 
orum, Set. Lat. xx (Turnhout, igOi). Biography, eic : l 4 . X. Murphy, 
Rufinus of Aquileia , Catholic University ol America, Studies in 
Mediaeval Hiutory, N.S. vi, Washington 1945). P* H’ 

RUFINUS (3) (5th c. A.D.), grammarian. His Com- 
mentanum in metra Terenlwna and lus De compositions rt 
de rnetns ora t orum are extant (ed. Keil, Gramm. Lat. vi. 
554 ' 7 «)- 

Cf. Schanz-lIosiuR, § 1104. 

RUFUS (i), Curtius (PIV 30), of obscure origin and 
alleged by some to be the son of a gladiator, entered the 
Senate and won the practorship, not without encourage- 
ment from Tiberius, who remarked ‘Curtius Rufus 
uidetur mihi ex sc natus’ (Tac. Ann. xi. 21). The year 
of his consulate is unknown (r. 43). Legate of Upper 
Germany in a.d. 47, he employed his troops with digging 
for silver m the territory of the Mnttiaci and was re- 
warded with the ormunenta triumphalui. Later he was 
proconsul of Africa, thus fulfilling a prediction made to 
him in his humble beginnings (Tac. loc. cit., Pliny, Ep. 
vii, 27. 2). He was an old man now, and lie died there. 
The obituary notice in Tacitus hits off an unamiable 
novus homo. Identity with Rutus (q.v. 2), the historian 
of Alexander, has been canvassed. R. S. 

RUFUS (2), Quintus Curtius (PH 7 31), rhetorician and 
historian, wrote probably under Claudius (if so, consul 
about A.D. 43 ? Cf. RUFUS i above), hardly under Augustus, 
but perhaps under Vespasian. lie published a history of 
Alexander the Great in ten books. Our text begins at 
book 3 (333 11. C.) and has gaps between books 5 nnd 6 and 
in book 10. The portrait of Alexander reflects the Peri- 
patetic view of a tyrant favoured by Fortune, but it con- 
tains also varied information, both valuable and dubious, 
from the general tradition. The description is dramatic, 
romantic, and rhetorical; we find lew technicalities, hut 
emotional presentation, vivid detail, and the introduction 
of speeches. The style is classic, on the model of Livy, 
but with contemporary usage in expression. 

Editions. J. Miitzcll (1841), with commentary; E. Hcdiike (2nd 
ed 1908, ed. minor 1931); Th. Vogel (1881); P. H. Danrmr (1897); 
K. M idler and H. Schtinfcld (1954), with German trannl. and critical 
appendix. . 

W. Kroll, St udien sum Vrrstandnis der rbm. Lit. (igz\). 3.1* ; I «rn, 
Alexander u. qi ff. A. H. McD. 

RUFUS (3), Cmtvius ( PW 12), the imperial historian, 
consul probably before a.d. 41. Nero’s herald in the 
theatre, he became Galba’s governor of Ilispania Tarra- 
conensis. He first supported Otho, but later declared for 
Vitellius, defending Spain. His historiae may have begun 
with Gaius and ended with Otho; but in any event its 


RUFUS (4) of Ephesus, physician under Trajan (a.d. 
98-117), probably studied in Alexandria; he knew Egypt 
well, visited Caria and Cos, and practised in Ephesus, 
at that time a famous medical centre. 

Of numerous writings, mostly on dietetics and patho- 
logy, these are preserved: 17. ovofiaoias rutv tov ai>0p£iJ7Tou 
fiopltov. ’ larpiKa cpatTrjpLaTa. II. rtbv tv vttfipots tcai Kvartt 
7ra8uiv. TI. oarvpLaof.iov ical yovoppolas. 17. tuiv kut * apdpa 
voirrjpaTatv (Latin, De podagra). 

Rufus was a dogmatist, though of no special creed, 
a man of great experience and independent mind ; in 
commenting on Hippocrates he did not refrain from 
criticizing the master. Anatomy he held necessary for 
sound medical practice. Opposed to general theories, 
he mostly studied single diseases. He also renounced the 
usual prognosis and preferred to ask the patient about 
the history and symptoms of his case. His books, 
written in a lively and personal style, bear out the judge- 
ment of Galen that the objective critic finds nothing 
missing in Rufus’ writings. His influence was greater 
in the Orient than in the Occident. See anatomy and 

FHYSIOLOOY, §11. 

Tfxts. Opera, Ch. Daremhcri? and E. Rucllc (1879); nor genuine, 
'Ovoiuiotai tlov /card ftvtlptnnni> a. II clwiTofii/s Tun* toij lirfl/uimot 1 mr- 
n. iUrrun'. Z’iWm/hs v. o^vytuov. De podagra, H. Morlnnd, Sy tubular 
Osloenses 1933 

Moufrn LirLRATURk. J. Ilbcrg, Abh. SAchs. Aktui. iqio. list ol 
writings, also tioni Arabic, ibid. 47; cl. M. Wcllmann, Hermes 
1 q 1 2 ; Tor Ephesus, J. Kcil, JOAI 1905; 1926. H. Ciosacn, PM 
1 \. 1207; H. Gartner, ‘Die Fragcn d ch Arzlcs an den Krankcn 
hn ausgegeben, tlhcraclzt und rrlaurert’, CMO Suppl iv (uifia), 
G KuwaUki, Dc coi ports humani apptllaliurlibus (Disj»- Giillingcn, 
igbo). L - F- 

RULER-CULT. I. Greek. The essential characteristic 
of Greek ruler-worship is the rendering, as to a god or 
hero, of honour — ri/ifj — to individuals deemed superior 
to other men because of their achievements, position, or 
power. This tendency lies deeply rooted in the Greek 
mind and is not to be derived from similar practices in 
the ancient East. 

In the aristocratic society of the Archaic Age, as in the 
classical polis of the fifth century, no man could reach a 
position of such generally acknowledged pre-eminence 
as to cause the granting of divine honours to he thought 
appropriate: the only approximation to deification is the 
posthumous heroization of occists (see city-founders). 
Only in the period of disintegration after Aegospotami 
and through the rise of individualism do we find divine 
honours given to living men, all persons of admitted 
superiority, usually due to their political or military 
achievements. 

Ruler-cult in a developed form first appears during 
the reign of Alexander the Great and is directly inspired 
by his conquests, personality, and, in particular, by bis 
absolute and undisputed power. Alexander’s attempt to 
force the Greeks and Macedonians in his entourage to 
adopt the Persian custom of prostration before the king 
— 7rpooKvm}ois (in itself not implying worship)— was 
an isolated and unsuccessful experiment without con- 
sequence. Much more important is his encounter with 
the priest of Ammon (not as yet generally identified with 
Zeus) at Siwa in 331. The priest seemingly addressed 
Alexander us the son of Amon-Ra, the traditional saluta- 
tion due to any Pharaoh of Egypt, but the prestige which 
the oracle of Ammon then enjoyed throughout the Greek 
world had a decisive effect, not only on the Greeks, but 
also and in particular on the romantic imagination of the 
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young king himself. It is probably the progressive develop- 
ment of these emotions which caused Alexander in 324, 
together with his order for the restoration of political 
exiles, to demand and receive formal recognition of his 
divinity from the Greek poleis. Alexander also secured 
heroic honours for his dead intimate Ilephaestion, and it 
seems clear that his motives were primarily personal 
rather than political; that is, the desire that his career and 
personality should receive definite and ollicial recognition 
from the Greeks. 

Alexander demanded honours: they were voluntarily 
granted by the Greeks to his successors and their 
descendants, and thus the two generations alter his death 
saw the rise of all the characteristic phenomena of Greek 
ruler-worship. These fall into live categories: 

1. Dedications to rulers by individuals are necessarily 
difficult to interpret; the motives range from sincere 
devotion to the most interested flattery. 

2. Like any oecist, a king was worshipped by cities 
which he had himself founded — but as a god, not a hero. 

3. Hillers were sometimes honoured by having their 
stiilues placed m an already existing temple. The king 
was thought to share the temple with the god (as mWao? 
flius') and thus to partake in the honours rendered to the 
deity and, on occasion, in the deity’s qualities. 

4. The most characteristic method of dedication was 
for a Greek polls, by legislative enactment, to enrol a 
king among its ollicial divinities with his own cult and 
priest. This was a tactful way of honouring a suzerain 
and could also he an appropriate expression of thanks for 
the benefactions of a loreign ruler. 

5 The Greek monarchies of the east in time created 
their ow n official culls. The dynastic cult of the Ptolemies 
al Alexandria (founded 285-284) in its developed form 
hv the end of the third century consisted of a priest of 
Alexander, of each pair of deceased rulers, and of the 
reigning king and queen. In 2S0 Antiochus I deified his 
cU ad father Scleucus and dedicated to him a temple and 
precinct at Scleuceia in Plena; it was probably also 
Antiochus I who established the imperial ruler-cult of 
the Seleucid Empire with high priests of the living king 
and his divine ancestors {nguyovoi) 111 each province of 
l lie Empire. In the later dynastic cult of the Attalids the 
kings w'eie deified only alter death. 

Greek ruler-worship is essentially political and is free 
from any truly religious emotion (there is no known 
instance of any prayer addressed to a king). It reached 
lull development only in an age when the effective 
political powers were supranational imperial States. Its 
prevalence in the Hellenistic period is primarily caused 
hv the fact that it was the only possible method for the 
iwpiession of loyalty to such States. 

h Dikcrmun, Institution* de$ Seteucides’( 1938), 236 ff. ; C Hnliicht, 
‘Goninenschentuin und griechiRche Stadte’, Zctrrnata 195O; A. D. 
Ts.nik, Harr* Stud, 1930, ill ; Turn, Alexander 11. 347 ft. ; IJ . 
VVikkrii, ‘Zur Fntslehuna ties hclleniHtischeti Koni^akultes', Sttz. 
Bnl 193S, 29H II. C. F. I£. 

RULER-CULT. II. Roman. Hero-cult was not indi- 
genous to Italy. The primitive Romans sacrificed to the 
ghosts of the dead {Manes, q.v.) and conceived of a semi- 
mdependent spirit(gpm'ws, q.v.) attached to living persons. 
Hut the myth of a deified founder, Romulus (q.v.), was 
only invented in or after the fourth century B.c. under 
Greek influence. From the time of Marcellus’ conquest of 
Syracuse in 212 B.c., Roman officials received divine 
honours from Greek cities; notable instances are possibly 
Scipio Afncanus ( c . 200) and certainly the ‘liberator’ 
Flamimnus (c. 191). At Rome such honours are not met 
with until the beginning of the first century b.c., and 
then exceptionally, e.g. those offered privately to Marius 
(101) and popularly to the demagogue Marius (3) Grati- 
diunus (86). Under Stoic influence the idea that worthy 


individuals might become divine after death appeared 
in Cicero’s Somnium Scipionis (r. 51) and in the shrine 
which he planned for his daughter Tullia (d. 45). Caesar 
as dictator in 45-44 received divine honours, probably 
by his own wish and perhaps with a reminiscence of 
Alexander. After his assassination the triumvirs, sup- 
ported by popular agitation, secured from the Senate 
liis deification m 42. 

Imperial emperor-worship has two aspects, the worship 
of the living ruler, including his identification with gods, 
and the apotheosis of the dead one; it occurs al three 
levels: provincial, municipal, and private. In Egypt 
Augustus succeeded to the religious position of the 
Ptolemies. Elsewhere the Greeks continued tor him the 
Hellenistic concept of the divine ruler. And at Rome his 
titles included Divi Jihus and Augustus, which gave him a 
divine aura if not actual divinity, lie also enjoyed a certain 
sanctity in virtue of his tnhumcian power and, after 12 
u.c., the office of pontijex maxirnus (q.v.). Officially, how- 
ever, Augustus was usually not worshipped directly but 
in conjunction with the goddess Roma. He particularly 
encouraged the cults maintained by the provincial assem- 
blies (Koiya) in the eastern provinces, e.g. for Asia at 
Pergamum (29 b.c.) and for Galatia at Ancyra. At Rome 
the poets constantly bpoke of him as divine or divinely 
inspired. In c. 12-7 b.c. he joined his genius with the 
Lares compitales for the ollicial cults of the 265 wards 
( vici ) of the city. Throughout Italy, individuals, groups, 
and towns spontaneously olfered worship to him or to 
his genius. In the western provinces Augustus established 
altars (not temples) to himself, probably again 111 con- 
junction with Roma, and assemblies {concilia) for Gaul 
at Lyons (12-10 u.c.), for Germany at Cologne (c. 10 b.c.), 
and perhaps elsewhere. Municipal (e.g. at Narbo) and 
private worship seems, however, to have been less com- 
mon in the West than in the East. After his death in a.d. 
14, his cult as divus Augustus was formally instituted 
on the Palatine; cities und provinces (e.g. in Tarraco) 
throughout the Empire dedicated temples to him asdtrus 
Augustus. His Res Gestae have been most fully preserved 
on such a temple at Ancyra. 

Though his ‘constitutional’ successors, when con- 
sulted, deprecated worship of themselves, the Greeks 
continued to accord it. Of the ’absolutist’ Emperors, 
Gaius and Domitian required worship, but Nero and 
Comrnodus probably welcomed rather than demanded 
divine honours. The Senate rewarded with apotheosis 
deceased Emperors who had pleased it. 

Emperor-worship was not merely a device to lend 
dignity and superhuman authority to the ruler or to 
secure the loyalty of subjects ; it represented a spontaneous 
expression of gratitude to one who had saved and bene- 
fited his subjects by establishing peace and prosperity, 
an expression couched in terms ot Hellenistic flattery and 
supported by the prevalent Stoicism. The practice was 
perhaps at first more widespread in the East than in the 
West, more sincere in private than in official (municipal 
or provincial) cult, and more spontaneous under Augustus 
than under his successors. In general, it probably con- 
tributed little or nothing to fill the religious needs of 
the population of the Empire. However, it acquired in- 
creasing political significance. In the towns of Italy the 
colleges of seviri or Augustales in charge of the imperial 
cult afforded an outlet for the ambition of freedmen, to 
whom public offices were closed. Augustus’ hope that 
the provincial assemblies might become intermediaries 
between the cities and the Emperor proved vain, but the 
provincial and municipal priesthoods and the presence 
of the provincial temple or altar in a city were much 
sought-after honours. Emperor-worship enhanced the 
position of the ruler by contributing to court ceremonial 
and insignia. Either the ruler or his genius (in Greek, hi 9 
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‘tyche’) might be invoked with the gods to confirm 
oaths, a practice to be distinguished from oaths of loyalty 
to the Emperor. The latter were taken, particularly in the 
army, before a statue of the Emperor. Offenders against 
the Emperor’s divinity laid themselves open to the charge 
of treason ( crimen laesae mate statis). Though Pliny’s 
detection of Christians by their refusal to sacrifice before 
the statues of the gods and Trajan in Bithynia (c. A.D. 
1 12) may not represent a general test, this test or that of 
refusal to confirm an oath by invoking the emperor had 
become regular in Tertullian’s day (r. 200). During the 
third century, the spread of new oriental ‘mystery’ cults 
fostered the view that the emperor was not so much him- 
self divine as especially under divine protection and a 
channel through which, in a time of temporal and spntual 
difficulties, divine favour could be secured for the State. 
Thus Dccius demanded sacrifice to the gods, together 
with offerings in honour of (not to) himself and nn oath 
by his genius as evidence of loyalty from everyone, not 
merely Christians; cf. the Egyptian certificates ( libelli ) of 
A.D. 250. Finally, when from 312 onwards Constantine 
(q.v.) and his successors made Christianity more and 
more the only recognized State religion, the divinity of 
the Emperor became inconsistent with the dogma that 
Jesus alone had combined the divine and human. Thus 
the view that the ruler was especially under divine pro- 
tection was the only one tenable, and was perpetuated in 
the medieval theory of the divine right of kings ( rex de 
gratui). 

General surveys with bibliography, fWauppl. iv, b.v 'KaiBcrkuli*; 
L. Cerlaux and J. Tnndnau, Le Culte des souverams ( 1 057)- her the 
Augustan period, L.K TuyJor, Divinity uj the Roman Empet oi (1911 ). 
For the Ear )y Empire, M. 1 lammond, The Augustan Prmupate ( j cm), 
107 If., zt) 1 fh, and The Autonine Monarchy (1959), 20 \ M ; K. Scott, 
The Imperial Cult under the Flavians (1936); timber bibliography, 
A. Pitfuniul, Hist, de Rome 1 (1962), 332 C 5S5 , add: Fit', s.v. ‘Mesbius 
(y )’, lor Deems; E. Robert . Le Cultr imp. dans la penmsulc ibcnque 
d’Aug. d Dioil. (195H); A. Roes. L'Aigle psychupurnpe, etc. in Melanges 
Ch. Picard II (Rev. Arch 1949), 881 11.; 1. Rybcrg, Amer. Aeud. 
Rome xxn (1955), 81 11. M 11. 

RULLUS, Publius Srrvilius (PW 80), as tribune (63 
13 . c.) introduced a major agrarian bill, establishing a 
commission with extravagant powers to redistribute ager 
publicus in Rome and the provinces. It was probably 
inspired by Crassus(q.v. 4) and was supported by Caesar, 
and perhaps both the commission and the land were 
meant as a bargaining counter to hold against Pompey, 
whose return with n large army was expected. Cicero, 
presenting himself as a Popularis defending Pompey ’s 
interests, sccuied the withdrawal of the bill by his 
(largely extant) speeches De lege agraria. 

E. G. Hardy, Some Problems in Roman History (1924), 68, G V. 
Sumner, TAP A 1966, 569 ff. E. B. 

RUMINA, an obscure goddess, who, if her name be 
not Etruscan (Schulze, Latent. Eigermamen, 580 f.), is 
to be connected with rurna (breast) and taken to be a 
numen of suckling. She had a shrine and a sacred fig-tree 
( ficus Ruminalis) near the Lupercal, where milk, not 
wine, was offered. 

Varro, Rust. 2. II. 5 Wisaowa, RK 242; I.Htte. who belirven in the 
EtruNcan connexion, explain* her as the deity of Rome (RR. 1 11). 

11 . J. U. 

RUP 1 LIUS (PW 5), Publius, of an eminent Pracnestinc 
family of publicani , as a friend of Scipio (q.v. 1 1) reached 
the consulship (132 B.C.), in which, for a time, he parti- 
cipated in the action of Popillius (q.v. 2) against the 
adherents of Ti. Gracchus; but he soon went to Sicily, 
where he put down the slave revolt, capturing Eunua 
(q.v.). With a senatorial commission he imposed a severe 
settlement on the province. He died soon after his return. 

E. B. 


RUSELLAE, modern Roselle , an Etruscan city, stood 
on a two-crowned hill to the east of the bay that is now 
the Grosseto plain. Its walls, of polygonal limestone 
blocks overlaying a seventh-century dclencc wall of sun- 
dried bricks, arc dated to the early sixth century and are 
thus the oldest-known Etruscan stone fortifications. 7 ’he 
area within them was inhabited from late Villanovan to 
late imperial times, with particularly flourishing periods 
between the sixth and fourth centuries, characterized by 
imported Attic pottery, and in Hellenistic times, when 
the city attained its maximum expansion. On the south- 
east hill, a portion of the Etruscan city of Hellenistic date 
has been revealed, superimposed on remains of the fifth- 
fourth centuries: this area has produced a well-stratified 
sequence of bucchero and of local Campana A and B 
wares. Rusellac was captured by Rome in 294 D.c. 

R. Uiunchi Bandmelh, Alene e Roma 1925, 35 1!.; R. Naumann nnd 
F. Hiller, Rum. Mitt. 1959, 1 11., 1962, 59 n.; excavation reports liy 
C\ Lnviosn in Stud. F.tr. 1959-61, 1963, 1065. pottery catalogue by 
I*. Bocci, ibid. 1965, 190 ff. ; Scullard, Etr. Cities, 134 ff. 

D. W. R. R. 

RUTILIUS(i,/ J H 7 34) RUFUS, Publius, studied philo- 
sophy under Panaetius (becoming a linn Stoic), law under 
P. Scaevola (q.v. 2) and oratory under Galba (q.v. 3); he 
served under Scipio (q.v. 1 1) Aemilianus at Numantia. 
His sister married a Cotta and he was introduced into 
the circle of the Metelli, with whom he maintained a 
lifelong connexion. Failing to reach the consulship of 
1 15 li.c., he unsuccessfully prosecuted — and was pro- 
secuted by — Scaurus (q.v. 1) who had defeated him. 
In 109/8 he served wiLli distinction as a legate of Metellus 
(q.v. 6) in Numidin, and in 105, as consul, began the 
reorganization of military training later completed by 
Marius. As legate of Scaevola (q.v. 4) in 94/3, he 
assisted him in re-organizing Asia and governed it m his 
name for three months, offending powerful Roman in- 
terests (especially among the equites). On his return he 
was prosecuted repetundarum (with M irius active against 
him) and, seeking Socratic martyrdom, was convicted 
and went into exile. The trial became notorious and 
brought about the attempt ol Drusus (q.v. 2) and his 
advisers to reform the quacstioncs (q.v.). Honourably 
received in the province, Rutilms became a citizen of 
Smyrna, where Cicero met him. He wrote a history ol 
his own time, full of acid judgements on contemporaries, 
which was read by Sallust and underlies much of our 
tradition on the period. E. B. 

RUTILIUS (2) LUPUS, Publius (early 1st c. a.o.), 
rhetorician, abridged in Latin a work on figures of speech 
by Gorgias, who taught at Athens in the first century 
B.c. (Quint. Inst. 9. 2. 102). 

RUTILIUS (3, PW 19) GALLICUS, Gaius (cos. stiff, 
c. A.D. 70, cos. II r. 85), from Augusta Taurinorurn. 
Apart from the poem, with valuable details of his career, 
which Statius composed to celebrate Rutilius’ recovery 
from an illness (Silv. s. 4), the only evidence about this 
eminent senator comes from inscriptions. 1 LS 9499 con- 
tains his cursus down to the consulate (inter aha he had 
been legate of Galatia for nine years, partly under C‘n. 
Domitius Corbulo). He was governor of Lower Germany 
in 78 (ILS 9052), when he defeated the Brueteri arid 
captured the priestess Veleda(Stnt. Silv. 1. 4. 89 f. ; Tac. 
Germ. 8). By the year 89 he had been appointed praefectiR 
urbi, in which post he may have died. R. S. 

RUTUPIAE, modern Richborough (Kent), situated 
originally on a mainland peninsula of the now silted 
Thanet channel ; a pair of ditches were very probably the 
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defences of n Claudian landing-party (a.d. 43) and the 
site was used as a stores base for the conquest. About 
80-90 a deeply founded structure (trophy + sea-mark ?) 
was built. Rutupiae was the principal landing-place from 
the Continent, so that in authors 'Rutupinus' — British. 
About 250 the trophy, itself in ruins, but perhaps re- 
placed by an equally strange cruciform structure, was 
surrounded by ditches, which were soon replaced by the 


stone Saxon shore-fort of c. 6 acres (Carausius ? c. 290 or 
a little earlier). Quantities of late coins prove a long, 
perhaps post-Roman occupation. 

J. P. B untie- Vox, First, Second. Third, and Fourth Reports of 
Excavations, Jy 26-49. Fifth Report, «*d. B. Lunlilfr, furtlKornuie 
1068. 

Oknerai Summary. VCH, Kent iii 24 fl. 

COINS. I'. S. Salisbury, Slum. Ghron. h vu. 108 11 .; Ant. Jmtrn. 
1927, 268 If. C 1 -.. S. 
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SAALBURG, a site on the Upper German limes which 
commanded a pass across the Taunus mountains, along 
the outer slopes of which the Roman frontier was estab- 
lished by Domitian. The Saalbmg was first occupied 
during the campaigns against the Chatti (a.d. 83-5) and 
a fortlet was constructed c. 90JUSI behind the limes proper. 
A timber fort for an auxiliary cohort was built between 
a.d. 125 and 128 and given a composite wall of dry stone 
and timber before 139. This was later reconstructed 
entirely in stone, probably a.d. 209/13, but the fort was 
evacuated in the face of the German invasions not later 
than 259/60 and probably in about 254. The forts and 
extensive mens have been excavated and the walls and 
principal buildings of the cohort fort were reconstructed 
1K9S - 1907. 

I)n ohi n’crmanisch-Taethchc Limes, n, }Jd ii i, no 11 (ctl. K 
V’lbncius, iyi 7 ), H bchonberger, tuhrer dutch das Romerkastell 
Saalbuig (1960). 1 * S. 

SABAZIUS ( 27 i/ 3 u£in<r, in Anatolia frequently -La (o)(e)d- 
4 ms:), a Thraco-Phrygian god, regarded by the Greeks 
now as purely foreign, again as identical with Dionysus. 
Wherever his place of origin, Phrygia and Lydia were 
the chief ccnties of Ins cult; the Attalid cult of Sabazius 
at Pergamum (C. Michel, Recueil d' Inscriptions grecques 
(1897 1927), 46, 142 141 li.c.) was a foundation of 
the Cappadocian princess, Stratonice. Private associa- 
tions worshipping Sabazius existed at Athens from the 
late fifth century, and Demosthenes (1 8. 259-60) derides 
Ins purificatory rites, but evidence for the cult is scanty 
till impel lal times. Identification with Jahwe (cf. Val. 
Max. 1. 3. 2), whether suggested hy PaBausO or oufifiaTije, 
resulted in some assimilation of Jewish practices, but 
Jewish influence in the Vincentius frescoes at Rome 
(Dessau, Jl.S 3961) is disputed. Sabazius’ chief attribute 
is the snake, important also in his mysteries. In art, he 
appears either in Phrygian costume or, since he was 
frequent Iv called Zees' Sabazius, with the thunderbolt and 
eagle of Zeus. Noteworthy are the votive hands, making 
the 'henrdictio Latina’ and adorned with numerous 
ciik symbols. See also Anatolian deities, iiypsistos, 

MACEDONIAN CULTS. 

I’lscle in Koschrr, Lex s.v.; I*' Cumonl, CRAcad. Jmcr. T906; 
Nilsson, GGR 11 658 11.; C. Picard, Rev . Arch. 1961, ii I ; . H. W. 

SABELLI is not synonymous with Sabini (q.v.). It is 
the Roman name for speakers of Oscon (q.v.). They 
called themselves Safineis and their chief official meddix 
(q.v.). They expanded from their original habitat (re- 
putedly Sahine Amiternum) by proclaiming Sacred 
Springs and settling in fresh lands (see ver sacrum), 
where they usually imposed their language and coalesced 
with the pre-Sabcllian populations. Thus originated 
SamnitCR, Frentani, Campani, Lucani, Apuli, Bruttii, 
and Mamertini. (Paeligni, Vestini, Marrucini, Marsi, and 
Aequi (?), who spoke Oscan-type dialects, presumably 


had a similar origin). These migrations were still continu- 
ing in the iifth century n.c. and later: Sabelli conquered 
Campania c. 450-420, Lucania c. 420-390; Bruttii ap- 
peared c. 356. But tlie Snbelli were more expansive than 
cohesive. The Sarnnitcs, the most typical Sahelli, had no 
feeling of political unity with their ancestors the Sabines, 
nor the Front am with theirs, the Sammtes. 

Old Sahellic is the description inaccurately applied to 
some untranslated inscriptions from Picenuni, including 
the oldest non-Etruscan insciiptions from Italy. The two 
dialects in question may be Illyrian (J. Whatmough, 
Prtie-halit Dialects ii (1933), 207). 

!■'. T. Salmon, Sammum and the Sammtes (19^7). E. T S. 

SABINA, ViiiiA, daughter of L. Vihius Snbinus and 
Malidia (q.v.) (child of Trajan's sister Marciana, q.v.), 
was thus Trajan's grand-niece. She married Hadrian 
(q.v.) in A.D. 100, through Plotina's favour. S.II.A. Iladr. 
11.3 describes the childless marriage as unsuccessful and 
states that the praetorian prefect Seplicius Clarus, 
Suetonius (q.v. 2), and many others were dismissed from 
service because they were too sympathetic with Sabina. 
But there is no solid evidence for this view. Sahina re- 
mained faithful ; she received the honour of coinage with 
the title Augusta in 128. She accompanied Hadrian on 
his travels; in 130, a companion, Julia Balbilla, had five 
epigrams cut on the ‘colossus of Mcmnon’ in Egypt 
(Epigr. Cir. 988-92). Sabina was consecrated by Hadrian 
after her death in 136 or 137, and was commemorated on 
posthumous coins. Groundless scandal subsequently 
ascribed her death to poisoning by Pladrian, or to com- 
pulsory suicide. 

S IT. A Uadr.\ Diz. F.pifrr. iii. 636 IT , Tl. W. IlenderRon, Hadrian, 
etc. (1923). 22 ff.; Wegner, Herrscheitnld ii. 3 (lg^i), 84 ff , 126 (1.; 
Stiack, ReichsprAgunju 11. 23 ft., ufa; iJ.il/. Goins, Rom. Emp. 111 
(1930). .See also under HADHIAN. C. II. V. S.; M. II. 

SABINI lived north-east of Rome principally in villages, 
politically disunited, often unwalled, and usually perched 
on Apcnnine hilltops (Strabo 5. 228, 250). Their origin 
is unknown ; ancient writers, observing their bravery and 
simple morality, thought them Lacedaemonians (Dion. 
Hal. 2. 49). They probably spoke Oscan (see sauelli ; cf. 
Varro t Ling. 7. 28), and were famous for their superstitious 
practices and strong religious feelings (Fcstus, 434 L. ; 
Cic. Div. 2. 80); many Roman religious institutions 
reputedly derived from them. Although the Rape of the 
Sabine Women i6 fiction, stories connecting Sabines with 
primitive Rome are not entirely untrustworthy. Peculiari- 
ties of the Latin language, duplicated usuges in certain 
Roman religious practices, the double nature of the 
Roman burial customs, traditions concerning the Quirinal, 
Esquiline, and Numa Pompilius imply a Sabine element 
in the Roman population, the result not of Sabine con- 
quest but of amalgamation or gradual infiltration (e.g. the 
Claudii : Livy z. 16). Livy and Dionysius record numerous 
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wars against Sabines from regal times until 449 B.c. f 
embellishing them with accounts of the legendary Titus 
Tatms and victorious Valcrii (figments doubtless of 
Valerius Antias’ imagination) ; probubly these were opera- 
tions against sporadic Sabine bands. In 449 Rome won 
arcsounding victory (Livy 3. 38 f.). Silence envelops the 
Sabines thereafter until 290, when M\ Curius Dentatus 
for some unrecorded reason suddenly conquered them 
(Livy, Epit. n), confiscated some of their territory (T. 
Frank, Klio 191 1, 367), and sold some Sabines into slavery, 
the remainder becoming ewes sine suffragio (Veil. Pat. 1. 
14). However, the fertile After Salritius (modern Sabina ; 
but its exact ancient limits are unknown) remained 
Sabine: personal names ending in - edius were common 
there (A. Schulten, Klw 1903, 235); octoviri, the annual 
magisterial board (prototype of the quuttuorviral con- 
stitution of Roman municipal}), still administered Sabine 
towns. Becoming full citizens in 268 (Cic. Bulb. 13), the 
Sabines were rapidly romanized and ceased to be a sepa- 
rate nation. Chief towns: Reate, Amiternum, Nursia, 
and, before 449, Cures, Nomcntum, and Fidenae (qq.v.). 

A. Schwegler, Rbmische Geschiehte 1 (1853). 243 I - 1 A Rosenberg, 
Staat der often Itahker (191.3), 40 f II. Rudolph, Stadt und Stoat 
tm rtimischen Italtcn (1935): J- WhatmouRh, Foundations of Roman 
ltalv (1937), 28s f.; E. C Evans, Amer. Acad. Rome 1939, K. I. 
Salmon, Samntum and the Samnitts{i()(iy). E. T. S. 

SABINUS(i), Ovid’s friend, who composed imaginary 
replies to Ovid’s letters from heroines ( Heroides ) and 
modelled a work on the Fasti. 

SABINUS (2, PW 29), Masukiu 9 , a Roman jurist of the 
first half of the first century a.d. Descended from a rela- 
tively poor family, he lived on the contributions of his 
pupils; in his fiftieth year he obtained equestrian rank, 
and he received the ins respondendi ( sec jurisprudence), 
being perhaps the first of this rank to do so. Sabinus was 
famous for a standard work, an exposition of the ius civile 
in three books, which served posterity as a model for 
systematic treatises on private law, entitled Ex Sabtno or 
Ad Sabinum (as following the system and disposition 
of Sabinus’ work). Other works: Ad ediclum praetoris 
urbani\ De furtis ; Responsa , and some writings not of a 
juridical character. 

Most of the jurists of the imperial period up to the 
middle of the second century a.d. were adherents of one 
or other of two jurists' Schools ( scholae , sectae). The one 
was called Sabiniani after Sabinus or Cassiani after his 
pupil and successor C. Cassius (q.v. 7) Longinus, the 
other Proculiarti after its leader Proculus (q.v.), though 
our main source, Pomponius (q.v. 6) in Dig. 1. 2. 2. 47 ft., 
takc9 their origins even further back, to Capito (q.v. 2) 
and M. Antistius Labeo (q.v.) respectively. These two 
jurists of the Augustan age held opposing views on both 
law and politics, but no corresponding contrasts of a 
general character can be traced between the two Schools. 
There is a long series of points of luw on which they were 
divided, but no consistent doctrinal basis for their dis- 
putes can be found. Nor is this surprising in view of the 
pragmatic character of the jurists and their lack of interest 
in broad theoretical constructions. Other notable heads 
of the Snbinians were Javolenus and Salvius Julianus 
(qq.v.), and of the Proculians, Nerva (q.v. 4), Pegasus 
(q.v. 2), Celsu9 (q.v. 3), and Neratius (q.v.) {see also 
pomponius 6 and gaius 2). The Schools were evidently 
more than just ‘schools of thought’, but of their organiza- 
tion wc know nothing. They must have died out in the 
later second century, since there is nothing to suggest that 
any of the later jurists, from whom the bulk of the sur- 
viving literature comes, were members of either. 

O. Lend. Sabinus-System (1892); G. Bavicra, Le due seuole dei 
glut. rom. (1898); B. KUblcr. s.v. 'Rechtaschulen', in PW i A. 3H1 ff., 
an exhaustive exposition of the opposing school doctrines; S. di 


Marzo, 'Cassiani e Sabiniani’, Riv ital. per se scienze giund. igiQ. 
109 II ; und see bibliography a vv juiiisPHUDtNCls and LAW AND 
PUOCETJUftE, HOMAN, I (History and sources). A. B. ; B. N. 

SABINUS (3), Flavius {PW 166) (ro*. suff. anno incerto), 
hornr. A.D. 8, the elder brother of the Emperor Vespasian. 
He was legate of Moesia for seven years {c. 49-56) and 
praefectus urbi for twelve years (Tac. Hist. 3. 75, where 
some suspect the text) under Nero and Otho, though 
not continuously. When the Flavian forces approached 
Rome in Dec. 69, he all but completed negotiations for 
the abdication of Vitcllius, when he w r as set upon by 
auxiliary troops of the German armies and killed with his 
friends after a siege on the Capitol, where he had taken 
refuge. ‘Innocentiam iustitiamque eius non arguercs; 
sermon is mmius erat’ (Tac. Hist. 3. 75). R. S. 

SABINUS (4), Titus Flavius {PW 169), consul in a.d. 
82 with Domitian, was married to Julia (q.v. 5: Titus' 
daughter, then Domitian’s mistress), and was killed by 
Domitian before the end of 84. His disgrace perhaps 
involved the banishment of Dio of Prusa. 

G. Townend, JRS 1961, 54, shows ground for sup- 
posing that he and his brother Clemens (q.v.) were not, 
as has generally been thought, the sons, hut the grandsons 
of Sabinus (3): their father could have been the Flavius 
Sabinus who commanded Othonian troops and was cos. 
suff. in 69 (Tac. Hist. 1. 77, 2. 36). G. E. F. C. 

SABRATHA (Neo-Punic $brtn ; Greek Afiparovov). A 
Phoenician port east of the Lesser Syrtis, probably 
founded in the fifth century U.C., it formed part of the 
African Tripolis (q.v.) and acquired colonial status in 
the second century a.d. It enjoyed great prosperity in the 
Early Empire; the elephant in the mosaic floor of the 
office of the Sabratenses in Ostia muy symbolize its trade 
in African ivory. Sahrutha fell into decay in the fifth cen- 
tury and revived briefly under the Byzantines who gave 
it new walls. Large areas ol the city have been excavated, 
showing the crowded early quarters near the harbour, the 
Roman civic centre, and a quarter regularly laid out 
during the second century. Public buildings include the 
basilica where Apulcius must have been brought to trial 
{Apol. 73), curia, baths, theatre, amphitheatre, temples, 
including one to Isis, and several churches, among them 
a Justin ran ic one with outstanding mosaics (Procop. Dr 
Aedif. 6. 4. 13). 

D. E L-. Haynes, The Antitnuties of Tripoli tanici ( iqsO, G Peace, 
II tempio d' hide in Sahrutha (Monogrufic di Arch, labica iv, 195 U, 
G. Caputo, II tealro di Sahratha (ibid. 111, IQ50). O. U. 

SACADAS, musician and poet, of Argos (Paus. 9. 30. 
2), won three Pythian victories with the flute, composed 
tunes and elegiac poems set to tunes (Pint. De mus. 8), 
connected with the second establishment of music at 
Sparta in the first half of the seventh century n.c. 
Nothing of his work survives. Sec music, § 10. C. M. II- 

SACAEA {Saxaui, Strabo 1 1. 8. 4-5, 5 1 2 ; ZWen, MSS. 
of Athenaeus, 639 c; tmu Zukujv foprij, Dio Chrys. Or at . 4- 
66), a Babylonian festival, perhaps of New Year (S. 11 . 
Hooke, Orig . of Early Semitic Ritual { 1938)1 59). U P 
by the Persians. It was a time of general licence, feasting, 
and disguising (Strabo), when slaves ruled their masters 
(Bcrosus in Athenaeus) and a criminal was given all royal 
rights for the five days the feast lasted and then put to 
death (Dio). 

See Frazer, GB 1 , index a v. H. J. It. 

SACERDOS, Marius Plotius (3rd c. a.d.), grammarian 
and metrician. The first book of his Aries grammaticae 
(ed. Keil, Gramm. Lat. vi. 427-546) deals with the parts 
of speech and vitia orationis (but the introduction is 
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lost); the second with nouns, verbs, and constructions; 
the third with metres. The three books seem not to have 
been published as a single work and the second is in 
essentials identical with the spurious Ars catholic a Probi 
(cf. Keil iv. 3-43). This work is the oldest Latin gram- 
matical treatise extant in anything like its entirety. 

Srhanz-IIoBiun, §§ 604-5. J. F. M. 

SACRAMBNTUM (Legal) signified in the oldest 
Roman civil proceeding (leg is actio Sacramento) the sum 
of money deposited in ture by both the litigants as a stake. 
The loser in the hearing before the judge forfeited his 
deposit to the State. Later sacramentum was not deposited 
but guaranteed by sureties ( praedes ). The opposite 
assertions of the parties concerning the right claimed by 
the plaintiff formed a kind of wager, and the judge had 
to decide (according to Cic. Caec. 33. 97) which party’s 
sacramentum was mstum, and thus indirectly to settle the 
issue. The amount of the sacramentum depended on the 
value of the object under litigation: 500 asses if the value 
exceeded 1,000 asses, otherwise 50. Sacramentum has this 
meaning as early as the Xll Tables, but it presumably 
began as an oath (the literal meaning). Perhaps the sum 
of money (earlier probably oxen or sheep) originated as 
nn expiation ol perjury. We are told that originally the 
money was paid to the pontiffs and spent on public 
sacrifices (Varro, Ling. 5. 180; Festus, s.v. Sacramentum). 

Fur bibliography see law ANH PKOcrnuiu:, human, 11. 

A. D.;B. N. 

SACRAMENTUM (Militahy), the oath of allegiance, 
sworn on attestation by a Roman recruit. In republican 
times this was administered in two stages in order to save 
time : first came the praeiuratw, in which a selected man 
recited the complete oath, then the remainder came 
lurward 111 turn and repeated the words ‘idem in me’. A 
similar procedure was probably followed under the 
Kmpire whenever circumstances warranted it. At attesta- 
tion the number of recruits may occasionally have been 
small enough to justify individual swearing-in, but the 
shortened version may have been used at the annual 
renewal of the oath. Up to and including A.n. 6 q, this 
annual renewal took place on New Year’s Day, but Fink 
argues that the oath was transferred, either by Vespasian 
after his defeat of Vitclhus, or by Domitian after the 
rebellion of Antonius Saturmnus, to the date of the vota, 
3 Jim. 

A. von PremcM-Rlein, l 'am Wvrden und Weu'rt de* Pnnzipats (1937), 
71 11 , H. (). l-'ink, YCI. S' 1940, 51, O5 11 ; b TotkIo, .S India <f 
lMmimcnta li is tonal’ et Juris 1963, 1 H. Li. K. VV. 

SACRED BAND (U posr Ao^os), the picked corps of 
Thebans formed by Gorgidas (378 11. c.). It consisted 
of 300 men who were traditionally grouped as pairs of 
lovers. To Pelopidas was due the idea of keeping the 
band together and so fostering their esprit de corps. They 
fought under him at Tegyra (375) and on the attacking 
wing at Leuctra (371), and were said to have remained 
undefeated till their heroic annihilation at Chaeronca 
(338)- Their exact equipment is not recorded, but 
evidently they were shock troops and were largely 
responsible for the military supremacy of Thebes. A 
similar corps was formed by the Carthaginians, perhaps 
in imitation of the Thebans. 

I’lut. Pel. 14 ff. ; Ath. 13. 561 e; Polyaenun 2. 5. 1. H. W. P. 

SACRED WARS, the name of the wars declared by the 
Delphic Amphictiony against one or more of its members 
on the ground of sacrilege against Apollo. 

The First Sacred War arose from a dispute between the 
Delphians and Cirrha about Cirrha’s right to levy tolls 
°n pilgrims. Solon is said to have urged Athens to join 


in the war, and Cirrha was annihilated c. 590 n.c. by the 
forces of Thessaly, Sicyon, and Athens. Delphi was 
declared independent, and Thessaly organized the 
Amphictiony to her interest. 

The Second Sacred War \ias precipitated by a Fhocian 
seizure of Delphi. The Spartans restored the Sanctuary 
to the Delphians. But soon afterwards the Athenians, 
led by Pericles, reinstated Phocis (448). Wc do not know 
when Delphi was again liberated ; its independence was 
affirmed in the Peace of Nicias (Thuc. 1. 112 ; 5. 18). 

The Third Sacred War involved most of Greece and 
ended in the intervention of Philip II of Macedon. 
During the Theban Hegemony Thebes had controlled 
the Amphictiony, and in spring 356 w.c. passed through 
its council a threat of war, unless Phocian separatist 
leaders paid the fines imposed on them for cultivating 
the Crisaean plain (between Delphi and Cirrha), which 
was sacred to Apollo. The separatists, led by Philomelus, 
seized Delphi and repelled Boeotian and Locnan attacks. 
The Sacred War was finally begun in autumn 355, when 
the Thebans obtained an open declaration of hostilities 
from the Amphictiony. Philomelus, with passive allies 
in Sparta, Athens, Achaea, and others, raised mercenaries 
with Delphian funds to face the coalition of Thessaly, 
Locris, and Boeotia. Defeating the Thessalians, who 
withdrew from the war, Philomelus defended Phocis 
successfully but was killed at Neon (354). Onomarchus, 
his able successor, invaded Boeotia and subdued Dons, 
Locris, and part of Thessaly, where he twice defeated 
Philip of Macedon (353). In 352 Onomarchus, despite 
Athenian assistance, was defeated and killed by Philip 
in Thessaly; his successor, Phayllus, held Thermopylae 
with aid from Athens, Sparta, and Achaea, and prevented 
Philip from entering central Greece. He eventually fell 
ill and was succeeded by Phalaccus, who pillaged the 
shrine at Delphi. By 347 Phocis and Thebes were 
exhausted by guerrilla warfare; Thebes and Thessaly 
invited Philip to intervene, while a faction in Phocis 
invited Athens and Sparta; but Phalaecus, regaining 
power, rebulTed both. Athens then allied with Philip, 
and Phocis, isolated, surrendered to Philip, who re- 
convened the Amphictionic Council. The Phocians were 
disarmed and obliged to receive garrisons and to pay an 
indemnity. Their Amphictionic votes were transferred 
to Philip. 

For ihe First Sarred War see W G Forrest, BCH 1956. 33 f. ; H. W. 
l’arke and I). E. W. Wormell, The Delphic Oracle (1956), 104 ff. For 
the chionulafry ot the Third Sacred War sec P. Cloche, fitude 
chronoloffique sur la trornbue guerre sacree (1915); N. G. L. Hammond, 

JJJ.S 1 937, 44 «• N. G. L. H. 

SACRIFICE (from the Latin sacrijicium, the perform- 
ance of a sacred action). 

1. A sacrifice, according to Plato ( Euthyphro 14 c), 
is a gift to the gods, and this was the current view of 
antiquity (in which the subject was treated by various 
scholars, of whom Philochorus is especially noteworthy). 
Modern comparative method, however, combined with 
anthropological theory, has sufficiently shown the com- 
plexity of the problem. One ancient attempt to classify 
the confused mass of details is that of Theophrastus, 
who distinguished offerings of praise, of thanksgiving, 
and of supplication. We may also distinguish between 
gods, daemones (heroes), and the dead as recipients of 
the offerings, and between private and public sacrifices. 
Finally, we may lay stress on the material of the sacrifice, 
the difference between vegetable and animal offerings, 
and on the way in which the offerings were made over 
to the supernatural powers (communal -sacrificial feast, 
holocaust, burial, libation, etc.). In view of the pre- 
historic origin of most of the Bacrificial ritual it is for the 
most part extremely difficult to detect the real source of 
the ritual in question, which is very often of a purely 
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magical nature. Only insight into primitive mentality and 
evolutionary method can here give us a better under- 
standing ot the problems; and yet the religious and 
ethical notions of sacrifice in classical antiquity and in 
higher religions in general are quite different from those 
of primitive and savage worshippers. 

2. Bloodless offerings and blood offerings, (i) Theo- 
phrastus and other ancient philosophers believed that 
man at first knew only vegetarian food and accordingly 
offered to the gods grass and roots, cereals, vegetables 
(even blades and leaves), fruits and non-intoxicating 
liquids (principally milk). Animal food is, however, 
probably of equal antiquity, but in many Greek cults, 
especially those ot chthonian deities, vegetables were 
prescribed (all kinds of fruits in the procession for the 
Sun and the llorai at Athens, a dish of beans at the 
Pyanopsia for Apollo, etc.); in a number ot cults cakes 
(q.v.) were customary (cf. Ar. Plut. 661 and schol.). We 
may add cheese, honey, and oil; and, no doubt, home- 
grown incense was from the remotest antiquity burnt 
for the gods (Ovoj originally means to 'fumigate', later 
commonly to ‘sacrifice’, as contrasted with «Vayi£eiv, 
which is often used of offerings to the dead and heroes). 

(ii) Blaod offerings were the most popular form of 
ancient sacrifice, public and private. 'The deity was 
provided with the same food as the worshipper, meat 
from domesticated or wild animals and birds, and some- 
times fish (q.v.). The meat, specially selected for the 
deity, was burnt on the altar, wine being simultaneously 
poured into the flames. Many details, known to us from 
Homer, may have had a magical character ; the sacrificer 
washed his hands, sprinkled barley-grains, threw some 
ot the victim’s hair into the fire, touched the altar (the 
centre of sanctity), and in a prayer praised the god, 
thanked him, or begged for his help. The entrails were 
separately cooked and tasted before the communal 
sacrificial feast started (on this point Greek and Roman 
usage agree remarkably). The deity was the honoured 
guest: this feature was still more prominent at the 
Thcoxema(q.v. ; cf. the leetisternia , q.v., of the Romans). 
Epithets like ‘goat-eater’ (i.c. Hera), ‘bull-eater* (Dio- 
nysus) bear witness to the original conception of the 
deity as really eating of the flesh of the victim. On many 
inscriptions the necessity of eating the llesh (being 
sanctified, tabu) within the holy precincts is enforced. 
We may infer that more indifferent worshippers often 
took it home; in other sacrifices this w r «is quite correct. 
Concerning Roman ritual it is especially noteworthy 
that the sacrificer covered his head with his toga during 
the whole operation. Music (pipes, also lyre) was tradi- 
tional in Greece as in Rome. 

The choice of animals (which ought to be without 
blemish) was essential and intricate; the rules generally 
apply to the Greeks as well as the Romans. Male deities 
usually preferred male victims; bright (celestial) deities 
demanded light-haired victims, the nether world (and 
the dead) black victims, but there were many exceptions. 
The virgins Athena and Artemis sometimes wanted un- 
broken cattle. A pregnant sow was offered to the earth- 
goddess in order to intensify her mana (her fertility), a 
cock to the war-god. To some deities animals unfit (or not 
used) for human food were sacrificed: dogs to I locate, 
Eileithyia, Enyalio9 (Sparta); horses to Poseidon, the Sun 
(bumt-ofFering), the Winds (also the river Skamandros 
into which horses were thrown, according to the Iliad ; 
cf. the equus October sacrificed to Mars at Rome) ; asses 
to Priapus and (at Tarentum) to the Winds. No doubt 
there existed a mysterious sympathy between these gods 
and their victims (cf. also the red dog sacrificed to the 
spirit of the mildew at the Roman Robigalia, reeRODiGUs) ; 
the gods were formerly believed to appear in the shape of 
these very animals, as legend and archaeological evidence 


still attest (so Poseidon a9 god of the earth arid the under- 
world in the shape of a horse). 

All sacrifices in which the worshippers shared the 
victim’s flesh (or other food-offerings) with the god(s) 
are communion-feasts. The Bouphonia at Athens was this 
kind of sacrifice — the sources do not mention fire or 
cooking of the victim simply because the writers (Andro- 
tion ap. Schol. in Ar. Nub. 984 ; Theophr. ap. Porph. 
Abst. 2. 29; Paus. 1. 24. 4, 28. 10) have given their 
attention to the strange ritual which accompanied the 
oltenng. That ox which took a pelanos from a cult table at 
Zeus’ festival of the Dipolieia or Bouphonia was killed; 
the killer dropped the axe or knife and lied; the imple- 
ment was then brought to trial, convicted, and cast into 
the sea. After flaying the ox, everyone present tasted its 
flesh, apparently raw; thereafter, we may suppose (since 
the words used are Out iv and Quo ia), the participants 
prepared the usual communion-meal. They completed 
the dramatic ritual by stuffing the victim's hide with 
grass and yoking the dummy ox to a plough. This sacri- 
fice, it appears, had a preliminary touch of omophagy; 
but the omophagies of Dionysiac worship belong to 
legend rather than to reality : we find no trustworthy 
evidence of Dionysiac omophagy as a contemporary 
practice. 

3. Tn piacular (propitiatory) and purificatory sacri- 

fices the victim or offering was utterly destroyed. As 
commonly stated in modern woiks on G 1 eejc religion, 
heavenly and upperworld gods tended to reedive a com- 
munion sacrifice made fveib tfueir) upon a / 3 iu/io? in the 
daytime; and chthonian deities, heroes, anti the dead 
tended to receive holocausts, made (verb cVay/Jni 1 ) in the 
evening on a hearth altar, or wriu, in a pit 

(fivOpos)] but such a distinction between heavenly and 
chthonian worship was far irom being invariable and uni- 
versal, since each cult developed its own customs and 
practices. Many a chthonian cult had a fhiquk and com- 
munion sacrifices (especially common in the worship of 
the dead); Olympian cults occasionally had ttrx'jpa t (c.g. 
in the temple of Apollo at Delphi, who also had an out- 
door jStofuk ) ; and holoca nts could be made to upperworld 
gods on j8o usually in a time ot crisis or fear. Tithes, 
the first fruits of herds, flocks, crops, the hunt, and spoils 
of war (unapx<d, pnnntuie), were ollered in their entirety 
to either Olympian or chthonian powers. The verbs 
Ou€iv and are olten used interchangeably, 

especially in poetry. Some to^a/xu, placed over a tomb, 
had a tube or hole which carried the victim’s blood and 
libations down to the corpse below. 

Although Greek heroic legends tell of human sacrifices, 
as of Iplngeneia at Aulis, there is no trustworthy evidence 
that the Greeks ever offered human victims. The histori- 
cal Greeks considered human sacrifice a barbarian prac- 
tice, unhulv (uviiomv) for Greeks (Ps. -Plato, Almas 315). 
Reports of exceptions are very dubious: there is no 
reliable evidence that human sacrifices were made as late 
as the second century a.d. or even the fourth century ii.c. 
in the cults of Zeus Lycacus in south Arcadia, Zeus 
Eaphystius at llaloa in Thessaly, and Dionysus Ornestcs 
on Tencdos and Chios. We can attribute these reports of 
exceptional human sacrifices to folk beliefs which circu- 
lated throughout Greece outside of the immediate neigh- 
bourhoods of these cults, and which probably arose from 
strangers’ misunderstandings of the rites performed. For 
Italy too there is no sure record of human sacrifice, unless 
one counts the burial alive of two pairs of foreigners 
(Gauls and Greeks) in the Forum Boarium (3rd c, B.c.). 
The piacular killing of a criminal as scapegoat at Masaalia 
and the occasional slaughter of captives of war are hardly 
evidence of human sacrifice among Greeks and Romans. 

4. The oath sacrifice was a magical rite, since an oath 
is a conditional curse which the oath-taker places on 
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himself; if he violates the oath, the named penalties arc 
expected to follow automatically. As described in the 
Iliad. (3. 268-301, 19. 250-68), die parties to the oath 
first cut hair from the victims’ heads (two lambs in Iliad 
3, a boar in 19), then invoked the appropriate gods, 
stated the terms of contract or treaty, cut the victims’ 
throats, poured libations of wine upon the ground, 
prayed to the gods, and finally either buried the victims 
or cast them into the sea. 

Stengel, Die grieclitsthc Kultusaltrrtumer 1 and Opferbrduche det 
Gnechen (1910); S. hitrein, Opjen itus und l uropfer (1915) and Symb. 
(hi 1938, 9 tl. ; A Loisy, Plssai histonque sut It saenfue ( 1920) ; C. G. 
Yuvik, Greek Altars (1949); K. K. Yerkcs, Sam Jut in Greek and 
Roman Religion s and Early Judaism (1952), S. Dow, D. 11 . Gill, 
'The Greek Cult Table’, AjArch 1905, ioj 11. S. E. , J. E. K 

SACROVIR, Julius (PW 452), a noble of the Aedui 
(q.v.), whose lamily had received Roman citizenship, 
perhaps from Caesar. In A.D. 21 he and Julius Florus of 
the Trevcri (q.v.) led a rebellion against Rome of which 
the basic enuse was the heavy indebtedness of the Gauls 
to Roman financiers. Sacrovir collected a large army of 
his countrymen and occupied Augustodunum (q.v.), but 
was easily defeated by C. Sihus, legale of Upper Ger- 
many, and committed suicide. The triumphal arch at 
Arausio (q.v.) probably commemorates the Roman 
victory. 

C. J Lillian, 1 Intent f de la Guide iv (1913), 153 ff. 

A M , T J. C. 

SAEPINUM, Sammte (q.v.) mountain town south of 
Rovi.mum Undecimanovum (q.v.): modern 7 'erruvccctna 
near Sepmo. The Romans stormed and destroyed it in 293 
tlc. Tiberius built another Saepinurn (modem Alltlta) 
in the plain below, athwart a famous sheep-track (r. a.d. 
4). The ruins of both Sammte and Roman towns are 
extensive and are being carefully excavated. E. T. S. 

SAEPTA IULIA, the voting enclosure for the comitia 
tnbula , between the Pantheon and the Temple of Tsis in 
the Campus Martins; it was planned and begun by 
Julius Caesar (Cic. All. 4. 16. 14) and completed by 
Agrippa in 26 tlc. The long rectangular voting area, 
about 300 m - 95 m, lay due north and south, and was 
flanked by colonnades, the Partial ? Mrleagri on the east 
and the Portuus Argonaut arum on the west; the Diribi- 
tnriiun , where the votes were counted, closed its southern 
end Parts of the building appear on the Sevcran Marble 
Plan, and some walls of the Purlieus Argumiutnrum and 
Dnibiturium survive, dating from a reconstruction after 
the fiie of a.d. 80. 

When the budding lost its original purpose, it came to 
be used for gladiatorial contests and other forms of 
entertainment, and served as a luxury bazaar (Mart. 9. 
59 )- 

G. Gatti, 1 / Ur be 19 , 37 , f*»c. 9, 8 IT ; G. Carellom, Forma Urbis 
Komar (i860), 97 11 , Slrwh, Pul . Diet. Rome 11. 291 tt.; L. R. Taylor, 
Roman I'ofing Assemblies (1966), 47 tf. D. E. S. 

S(A)EVIUS NICANOR (2nd-ist c. ilc.), grammarian, 
the first to gain fame by his teaching (Suet. Gram. 5), 
wrote comrnentarii, said to have been mainly borrowed, 
nnd a satura . 

SAGUNTUM (later Murvicdra, now Sagunto), a city of 
the Edetani (or Arsetani ; cf. Arse on coins) about 1 6 miles 
north of Valencia in Spain. It had dose trade relations 
with Massilia. An alliance with Rome, and its subsequent 
siege and capture by Hannibal (219 u.C.), figured in 
history as the proximate cause of the Second Punic War. 
In 217 the elder Scipios moved against it (traces of their 
camp at the neighbouring Almenara survive) and it fell 
by 212. The city and its walls were rebuilt by the 
Romans. Scrtonus occupied it, but was driven out by 


Mctcllus and Tompey in 75. It became a mum a p turn 
avium Ronmnorum under Augustus. It was noted for its 
cereals, a variety of fig, and a type of pottcr>. Some of 
the amphorae m Monte Testuccio at Rome came from 
Saguntum. There survive traces of the Iberian wall and 
Punic buildings on the citadel and a Roman theatre. 

M. Gonzales Simoncas, Sajiuntn, Jiu monumental y las e\i avacionrs 
(1929), PW s.vv., 'Suifuntuin' und 'Zacimtiia', for Almni.ua camp, 
Arch. Anz 1927. 233 ; 1933, 525 - J J van N. 

SALACIA, cult-partner of Neptunus (Gelhus 13.23 2), 
probably the mirnen of springing water (root of sabre \ 
for the suffix cf. salax)\ Neptunus (q.v.) is a deity 
originally oi fresh water. 

SALAMIS (1), an island in the Saronic Gulf between 
the western coast of Attica and the eastern coast ol' the 
Megan d, closes the bay of Eleusis on the south. In the 
strait formed by the slopes of Mt. Aegalcus, the island of 
Psyttalcia, and the promontory of Cynosura on the south 
and the small island of St. George on the west, the 
Persian fleet was crushingly defeated (Sept. 480 n.t\). 
There is an important Early Iron Age cemetery. Though 
probably colonized by, and originally belonging to, 
Aegina, and temporarily occupied by Megara(r. 600 13. c\), 
Sal amis shared the fortunes of Athens from the age of 
Solon and Pisislratus. Declared a rlcruchy soon after 
Cleisthenes’ reforms, it was consequently exploited. In 
318 it was conquered by Macedonia. Arntus restored it 
to Athens (c. 230). 

P-K, GL i 3. V (h) ; C. F. Styremus, Op. Arch. 194 0, N. G I.. 
Hummond, JUS 1956, 32 f (the battle). f T. 

SALAMIS (2), the principal city of Cyprus, situated on 
the cast coast on a wide, sandy bay. It succeeded an in- 
land settlement at Enkomi which has yielded very rich 
Mycenaean remains. Tt appears to have been the first 
Cypriot city to strike coins; and from these can be re- 
covered a list of kings from the later sixth century on- 
wards. In 411 tlc. King Evagoras began a Hellenic revival 
against Phoenician encroachment and oriental influences 
in Cyprus, and became briefly master of nearly all the 
island. Salamis was the scene of two notable battles: here 
in 498 ilc. the Persians crushed Cypriot participation in 
the Ionian revolt, and in 306 Demetrius the Besieger 
defeated Ptolcmv I in a naval action. Capital of Cyprus 
under the earlier Ptolemies, owing to the silting up of its 
harbour it was superseded about 200 tlc. by Paphos (q.v.). 
Under the Romans Jt remained politically the second city; 
and supremacy was not restored to it until its refounding 
by Constantius II ns Constantia. In the Roman period, 
to which all the visible ruins date, it contained until a.d. 
1 16 a large Jewish population. 

Excavations J A. H. Munro and 11 . A Tubbs, JUS 1891, 59 IT. 
Gymnasium and theatre V. karapi orchis, BC]{ 19(13, 380 H ; 
id. Salamis in Cyprus (tq&q) ; Arch . Anz. 1963, 574 IL T. H. M. 

SALAPIA (modem Salpi) w r as a port at the south end of 
the Gulf of Manlrcdorua near Marghenta di Savoia in 
northern Apulia. The area always suffered fiom silting 
and the classical coastline now' lies over 2 miles inland. 
The early city, where Hannibal wintered, lay in the urea 
of le Mattonc on the edge of the modem salt-pans, 2 miles 
west of Tnmtapoli. Sometime in the last two centuries 
ILC. this site became so unhealthy through silting and 
malaria that it was abandoned in favour of another four 
Roman miles away (Vitr. De Arch. 1. 4. 12). 'Phis second 
site is marked by the Roman and medieval remains at 
Posta di Salpi further west along the coast. G. D. D. J. 

SALARIUM is a term used in the imperial period to 
denote regular payments to officials nnd (from the reign 
of Vespasian) to doctors and teachers of rhetoric paid 
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either by the Emperor or by local communities (Dig. 50. 
9. 4. 2). Augustus instituted the making of regular pay- 
ments to senatorial and equestrian officials in the pro- 
vinces (Dio 53. 15). The word salarium was used (Tac. 
Agr. 42) for the pay of a proconsul, which was 1,000,000 
sesterces p.a. (Dio 88. 22); it is not specifically attested 
for the different sums paid to procurators (q.v.). It is 
used of the payment by the Emperor to his quaestor 
Augusti (ILS 8973), the pay (25,000 sesterces) of a tri- 
bunus semestris (CIL xiii. 3162), payments by an Emperor 
or a legatus to his comites (Suet. Tib. 46; Dig. 1. 22. 4; 
50. 13. 1. 8), and the payment by the aerarium (q.v.) of the 
scriba of a provincial quaestor (Pliny, Ep. 4. 12) and by 
the Jiscus (q.v.) to regular advocati fiset. A few inscriptions 
are known in which soldiers, mostly evocatt of the Prae- 
torian Cohorts, describe themselves as salarius. 

The rule of classical Roman law that the hire of services 
could not be the object of locatw conductio was waived in 
the case of professores, and by analogy comites (Dig. 50. 
13), who could thus bring actions lor the payment of 
solaria by extraordinary proceedings. F. G. n. M. 

SALASSI, a Gallic tribe occupying the Val d'Aosta and 
controlling the Great and Little St. Bernard passes and 
the mining industry of the valley (gold, iron, and prob- 
ably other metals). The gold-mines were acquired by 
Rome in 143 n.c., and the route into the Po valley was con- 
trolled from 100 n.c. by the colony planted at Eporedia 
(q.v.). The tribe was conquered in 25 n.c. by A. Terentius 
Varro Murenn (q.v.), and the colony of Augusta Prae- 
toria (q.v.) founded in the following year. 

Strubo, a, 20fi (4.6 . 7); Chhh. Dio, 53. 25. G. E. F. Chilvcrr, Cis- 
alptne Gaul (1441). I*. S. 

SALII (from satire ‘to dance’), an ancient ritual sodalitas 
(see soDALlis) found in many towns of Italy, usually in 
association with the war-god. Outside Rome they are 
heard of at Luvinium, Tusculum, Aricia, Anagnia, and 
especially at Tihur, where they were attached to Hercules 
(Serv. ad Aen. 8. 285). At Rome they were connected 
with Mars, though it is possible that of their two com- 
panies, each twelve in number, the Palatini and the 
Colhni (or Agoncnscs), the latter originally belonged to 
Quirinus; they were required to be of patrician birth 
and to have both father and mother living. They wore 
the old Italian war-dress, tunica picta, with breastplate 
covered by the short military cloak (trabca), and the 
conical felt hat known as the apex (q.v., sec Dion. Hal. 2. 
70). A sword was girt by their side; on the left arm they 
carried the ancilia , ‘figure of eight’ shields, preserved in 
the sacrarium Martis in the Regia and said to be copies of 
the original ancile, which fell from heaven as a gift from 
Jupiter to Numa (Ov. Fasti 3, 365-92); in the right hand 
they carried a ‘spear or staff’ (Dion. Ilal. loc. cit.). The 
Salii played a prominent part in the Quinquatrus of 19 
Mar. and the Armilustrium of 19 Oct., which marked the 
opening and closing of the campaigning season. On 
certain days, too, during each of these two months, 
marked in the calendar by the note arma ancilia mouent, 
the Salii went in procession through the city. At certain 
spots they halted and performed elaborate ritual dances 
(i tripudium , cf. Plut. Num. 13), beating their shields with 
their staves and singing the Carmen Saliare (q.v.) or 
axamenta , of which some fragments are preserved. In 
the evening they feasted and resumed their procession 
on the next appointed day. 

Latte, RR ns ff. C. B. 

SALINATOR, Marcus Livtus (PW 33), was born in 
254 R.c. ; Livius (q.v. 1) Andronicus was perhaps peda- 
gogue in his father’s house. As consul (219) he cam- 
paigned against the Illyrians. He celebrated a triumph 


and served on the commission which delivered the 
ultimatum to Carthage, but then he was accused of 
peculation and withdrew from Rome (218). His bitter- 
ness ond the desertion of his father-in-law, Pacuvius of 
Capua, to the enemy explain his non-participation in the 
first part of the Hannihalic War. Recalled by the consuls 
in 2io, he did not speak in the Senate till 208. As consul 
II (207) he was reconciled in national interests with his 
colleague C. Claudius Nero (q.v. 2), his former sub- 
ordinate officer who had witnessed for the prosecution at 
the trial. Together they defeated Hasdrubal at Metaurus. 
Salinator celebrated a triumph and was proconsul in 
Etruria (206-205) and Gaul (204); as censor (204), again 
with Nero for colleague, he imposed a salt-tax. H H. S. 

SALLUST (1) (Gaius Sai.lustius (PW 10) Crispus) 
(probably 86-35 B.c.) was born at Amiternum (I Iieron. 
Chron. 15 1 H); not a nobilis, he probably derived from 
the municipal aristocracy. His early career is unknown. 
The evidence for a quaestorship is late and unreliable 
(Invectiva in Sallustium 15). Our earliest certain informa- 
tion concerns his tribunate in 52, when he acted against 
Cicero and Milo (Asc. Mil. 37, 45, 49 C). lie was expelled 
from the Senate in 50 (Dio 40. 63. 2 ff.); lnv. in Sail. 16 
alleges immorality but the real grounds were probably 
Sallust’s actions in 52 (ancient gossip about his morals can 
be dismissed). Ap. Claudius instigated the expulsion ; his 
fellow censor, L. Piso, Caesar’s father-in-law, acquiesced, 
though he shielded the Caesarian Curio. J^o political 
connexion is demonstrable between Sallust Und Caesar 
before 50; now, however, he joined Caesar, colrn man ding 
a legion in 49 (Oros. 6. 15. 8). Elected praetor^in 47 (Dio 
42. 52. 1 f.), Sallust took part in the African ^campaign 
of 46 ( BAfr . 8; 34) and was appointed the firsts governor 
of Africa Nova (BAfr. 97; cf. App. BCiv. 2. \ioo. 415; 
Dio 43. 9. 2). Returning to Rome, he was changed with 
extortion, allegedly escaping only through Caesar’s inter- 
vention (Dio, ibid. ; Ini \ in Sal!. 19). Malpractice is likely 
enough. Sallust had no immediate prospect of advance- 
ment; before his death Caesar had already promised the 
consulates of 43-41 to o' hers. 

Sallust withdrew fiom public life — the luxury of the 
Horn Sallustiani may reflect rather the taste of his heir 
and grand-nephew— and turned to history writing (Gat. 
4. 1 f.). His first monograph, the Bellum Catilinae , dealt 
with the conspiracy of Catiline (q.v.), especially memor- 
able ‘sceleris ntquc pericuh novitate’ (Cat. 4. 4); i.e. 
Sallust accepts, broadly, the assessment of Cicero. But 
the conspiracy also exemplified the political and moral 
decline of Rome, begun after the fall of Carthage, 
quickening after Sulla’s dictatorship (Cat. 10-14). 
Avaritia , ambilio , and luxuria, especially of the nobiles, 
are castigated, but Caesar and Cato stand above the 
wreck of the res publica. Yet Caesar is not favoured more 
than Cato (cf. Cat. 53. 6ff.); and though Cicero muy 
seem but faintly praised, that is in Sallust’s manner. The 
work’s prejudices, e.g. against the nobiles, issue from his 
personal experiences rather than any party loyalty. He 
probably wrote after Cicero’s death (Dec. 43); the rival- 
ries of Caesar’s day had been superseded. 

The second monograph, the Bellum Jugurlhinum , re- 
counts the venality and incompetence of the nobiles over 
the succession question in Numidia (q.v.) and the ad- 
vancement of the novus homo , C. Marius (q.v. 1). The 
Roman campaigns in Numidia are narrated patchily, 
events at Rome more convincingly, especially the opposi- 
tion to the nobiles which, for Sallust, initiated civil strife 
(lug. 5. 1 f.). The nobilis Metellus (q.v. 6), however, is 
treated favourably, while his political opponent, Marius, 
is scorccly Sallust’s hero (cf. e.g. lug. 64. 4 f.). The pro- 
logue probably reflects the Triumviral period, with 
publication c. 40. 
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Sallust’s last work, the Historiae , wa9 annalistic, cover- 
ing events from 78 ; the last datable fragment, from book 
5. concerns the year 67, hardly his chosen terminus. The 
surviving fragments, including speeches and letters, sug- 
gest that his theme was the decline of the res pubhca after 
Sulla. 

The Jnvectiva in Ciceronem ascribed to Sallust in the 
MSS. and cited as genuine by Quintilian (4. 1. 68; 9. 
3. 89) is not appropriate to Sallust in 54 (its ostensible 
date); its author was probably an Augustan rhetorician. 
Two Epistulae ad Caesarem senem , ‘Sallustian* in manner, 
are transmitted anonymously in a codex (Vaticanus lat. 
3864) which includes the letters and speeches from 
Sallust’s works. Convincing objections have been raised 
against their content, ostensible dates (c. 46 and e. 50), 
style, and language. They are probably suasoriae of 
imperial date (see DRCl.AMATlo). 

As an historian Sallust has weaknesses : inexact chrono- 
logy, scant, occasionally inaccurate geography, schema- 
atic interpretations, and anti-noble prejudice. Apparent 
chronological error, however, if not mere carelessness, 
may sometimes by due to regrouping of material for 
effect; geographical ignorance was a Homan failing; and 
hostility to the nolnles arose out of the disappointments 
of a novus homo. Sallust was also influenced by his 
sources: for Cut. he must have relied heavily on Cicero’s 
writings, supplemented by oral testimony (cf. Cat. 48. 9); 
in lug. he perhaps used a general history and the auto- 
biographies of Aemihus Scaurus (1), Rutilius Rufus, and 
Sulla (1) (qq.v.); some geographical notions (but not 
much more) may derive fiom Posidonius and Sallust may 
have consulted contemporary oratory ; tor Hist, he per- 
haps used Varro’s De Pompeio , writings on Lucullus (cf. 
Cic. Acad. Pr. 4), and oral tradition. 

Sallust is not a philosopher; the prologues to the 
monographs neatly express philosophical commonplaces. 
His political thought is essentially moral and traditional, 
with special attention to virfits; his censoriousness and 
pessimism were compelling. The works are enlivened by 
speeches, letteis, digressions, and character studies. They 
created a style for Roman historiography, modelled on 
Thucydides and the Elder Cato. Its features, developing 
in the course of the works, are noted by ancient writers 
(testimonia 111 Kurfess, ed. xxvi ff.). archaisms, 'arnputatae 
sententiae et veiba ante exspectatum cadentin et obscura 
bre vitas’, epigrams, Graccisms, novel vocabulary and 
syntax, swiftness, ‘labor’. Sallust rejects the dominant 
oratorical style of his day. lie won admirers almost 
immediately and considerably influenced Tacitus. 

TFXTs. Cat. and Jug A Kurless (3rd cd., Tcuhncr, 1057); Hut. 
(with comm )- R. Maui enlu ether (1891-j), Fpistulae, Jnvectwue: 
KurfcsH (6th 4th cds , Tcuhncr, 1962) 

CummI'N 1 AKiiiS Cat , Jug. It Jacobs (nth cd , Wir/ and Kurfess, 
1922); Cat : A M Cook (iyoi), 1 ug.z \V C Summers (1902), Inv. 
1/1 (Ur., Fpistulae K. Viciska, 2 vuE (1961) 

Tiiansi ations. J. (.' Kolfc (1 ,ocl») ; A. Ei nout (Rude) ; S A. Hand- 
ford (19113) 

Style and Diet ion. Indexes in edH ol Dictsch (1R50), Mauren- 
hrcchci (1H91 - 3) , Fpistulae E. Shard (1930). See also K. Lolsledt, 
Syntartica, vol. 2 (193 l), 290 If , E. Skard, Synth Osl 1964, 13 (1 

Stfcial STiimrs A. I) l.ceman, A Systematical Bibliography of 
Sallust ( rSyi)-i (19(35) Also W. Stcidle, Sallusts nistonsche 
Monographten (195H), K. Euclmer, Sallust (19(10); D C. Earl, The 
Political Thought of Sallust (iqhi), H. Uloch, ‘The Structure ol 
Sallust’s Ihstnriar' in Didascaltae. Studies . . . Albarcda (19(11); 
K. Syme, Sallust (19O4) G- M. P. 

SALLUSTIUS (2, P\V n) CRISPUS, Gaius, great- 
nephew and adopted son of the historian, became the 
chief private counsellor of Augustus and then of Tiberius, 
remaining an eques throughout like his predecessor 
Maecenas (q.v.). lie was privy to the murder of Agnppa 
(q.v. 4) Postil mus in a.d. 14 and in 16 arrested the slave 
who impersonated him. He owned copper-mines in the 
Graian Alps (cf. I lor. Carm. 2. 2. 1 fF_, an Ode addressed 
to him). He died in 20, leaving his wealth to an adoptive 


son, C. Sallustius Passicnus Crispus, a noted orator who 
held two consulships (in 27 and 44) and married Nero’s 
aunt Domitia and mother Agrippina (q.v. 3). 

Symc, Ram. Re v., Tacitus, hcc indexi-H, H. IV. Ilenario, CJ 
1961/2, 321 1. A. M , T J C. 

SALLUSTIUS (3, i 7 aAoucrTio$r), author of a brief manual 
of Neoplatonic piety known as De dets et mundo. lie is 
probably to be identified with the Empeiur Julian’s 
friend, Saturninus Sallustius Secundus. His hook echoes 
the language and ideas of lambhchus and Julian, and 
seems to have been written during Julian’s reign (a.d. 
361-3) in the service of the pagan reaction against 
Christianity. 

Ed. A. D Nock with Faig). trantd. and valuable prolegomena 
(1926), G. Kocliclort (Ihide, 1060). Translated and dibCusscd by 
Gilbert Murray, Five Stages of (Seek Religion (1951). E. 11. L>. 

SALLUVII (or SALYES), a tribe dwelling north of 
Massalia from at least the sixth century B.c. (Aviemus, 
Ora Marit.. 701). Though they were called Ligurians by 
earlier writers, Strabo preferred 'Cclto-Ligunans' and a 
Celtic clement is suggested by their religion, which 
centred on the cult of the tete cottpee. The chief shrines 
were at Roquepcrtuse (re-erected in Musee BorHy, 
Marseille) and Entremont (north of Aix). 'l’his hill-fort 
was apparently their capital and displays Greek influence 
in its sculpture, its delences (with bastions), and the lay- 
out of its streets. The Salluvn constantly opposed the 
Massahotes and later the Romans until C. Sextius Cal- 
vinus destroyed their capital (123 is. c.). Revolts were 
crushed in 90 and 83 n.c. 

Diod. Sic. 34 lr.ig 23, Eivv 5- 34. Per. 60, 6i, 73; Strnbo 4. 180, 

1 85, 203; Just. Kplt. 43. 3-5; App. Cell. 12 E. llenuit, Entremont, 
Capitale celto-ligure des Sulyens de Provence (1957), Grenier, Manuel 
iv. 4&0 If. A. L. P R. 

SALMONEUS ( 27 aAp.au/cuY), a son of Aeolus (q.v. i). In 
post-IIomenc tradition, c.g. Verg. Aen. 6. 585 fE, he was 
king of Elis, and pretended to be Zeus, flinging torches 
for lightnings and making n noise like thunder with his 
chariot; Zeus smote him with a real thunderbolt. It is 
very likely that this story originates in some rite of 
weather-magic, n mimic storm to make a real one. 

Rose, Handb Gh. Myth. 83, and notc9 si, 22; O. Wcmreirh, 
'Mrni’ki ates Zeus und SulmuneuH’, Tubinger Iieitrdge z. Altertumsw. 
1933, 82 tf. H. J.R. 

SALONAE (later SALONA) was a city of Dalmatia 
(q.v.) near Split in Yugoslavia. In 1 18-17 n.c. it served as 
a base for L. Metcllus but hud to be recaptured by C. 
Cosconius in 78-76 li.C. The conventus rivium Roma riorum 
established there defeated the Pompeian admiral M. 
Octavius in 48 b . c . (Caes. UCiv. 3. 9). Caesar’s legate A. 
Gabinius died there (47 n.c.). Soon afterwards a colonia 
was established there ( Martia Julia Salotta , C1L in. 
1933) and after A.n. 9 it became the provincial capital of 
Dalmatia. As the focal point of the newly established road 
system (C1L iii. 3198-3201 and add.) it grew very rapidly 
and prospered. During the Marcomannic Wars in a.d. 
170 its walls were repaired by detachments drawn from 
newly raised legions II Pia and III Concordia (later 
11 and III Italica) (C/L in. 1980). On his retirement in 
A.n. 305 Diocletian, who was born in the vicinity of 
Salonae, lived in the palace which he built on the coast a 
few miles away. When much later Salonae was threatened 
hy Avar and Slav invasions the population retreated within 
the walls of the palace, which became the nucleus of the 
medieval town (Spalato). 

Dart* of the coloma: G. Alfoldv, Acta Antiq Scient Hung. 1062, 
357 ff. Topography and remains: W. Gerber with M Ahiamid and 
R. Eggcr, Eorschungen in Salona l (1917), 11 (1926). E Dyggve and 
others, Recherches J S alone 1 (Copenhagen, 192H), 11 (1931) On the 
palace of Diocletian - E Uulic, Katsar Dwrletians Palast in Split 
(Zagreb, 1929) J. J. Wilkes, Dalmatia (1969), 220 ff. J. J. W. 
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SALUS, an old Roman goddess, later often identified 
with the Greek Hygieia (q.v.), the attendant of Asclepius. 

The temple to Salus (meaning apparently the safety 
of the State) on the Quinnal is said to have been built in 
302 B.c. by the dictator C. Junius Bubulcus. Under the 
Empire, Sains publica and Salus Augusti appear often 
side by side. Where the genitive ‘Augusti’ appears, Salus 
may be regarded as definitely a ‘virtue* of this Emperor, 
lus saving power — not merely his health. An augur ium 
salutis, which did not involve any personification of salus, 
was to be taken annually on a day free of all wars: this 
was an inquiry to ask whether it was permissible to pray 
for salus for the people. The constant wars of the last 
years of the Republic caused its frequent omission, but it 
was revived in 20 u.e. and performed on various occasions 
in the early Principatc (Dessau, ILS 9337). Prayers ‘pro 
salute Augusti* weie commonly offered, as, for example, 
by the Arval Brethren. 

Salus very frequently appears on coins, with the type 
of Hygieia, feeding out of her patera the sacred snake and 
holding the sceptre of divine majesty. A rarer attribute, 
ears of corn, may properly belong to the older Roman 
Salus. 

Wiaaowa, RK rji fT., 30(1 ff , and index; A S. l’easc on Cic Dir 1. 
105. Por temple, Platncr— Ashby, 4O.: H. M. 

SALUTATIO, a formal greeting; especially at the levee 
(admissio) of an eminent Roman. Etiquette required a 
client (q.v.) to attend in formal dress (togatus) at his 
patron’s house at dawn, to greet him {salutare) and escort 
him to work ( deducere ), both for protection and for 
prestige. Friends of equal or nearly equal standing might 
also attend, out of special respect or flattery (cf. Uic. Fam. 
9. 20. 3). A great man — like a Hellenistic king - would 
admit his visitors in groups, according to class; and his 
standing to some extent depended on the number and 
class of those attending him. Under the Empire the 
clients degenerated into a parasitical claque. The gift of 
money or food ( sportula ) which they traditionally re- 
ceived in exchange for their services became a standard 
payment of 25 asses) though, as Juvenal shows, they 
could still expect to be invited to dinner on special occa- 
sions. 

Dar.-Say., s.v. E. li. 

SALVIANUS was born r. A.n. 400 probably at Trfcvcs 
where he witnessed the Franks’ attack (418). In 425, with 
his wife’s consent, he joined Honoratus’ monastery at 
Lenns, and c. 439 became presbyter at Marseilles till his 
death (after 470). The German invaders he interpreted 
as an instrument of divine wrath against the decadent 
Empire, contrasting Christian laxity with the high moral- 
ity of the harhanans who erred 'in good faith*. Faced by 
misery and pauperism he urged that all estates be be- 
queathed for the poor and denounced inherited w r ealth. 
Extant arc nine letters, a tract against avarice, and eight 
books de Gubernatione Dei (440). 

Ed. F. Pauly (CSEL 8) P. Courcelle, Histuire littfaaire des ffrandes 
invasions gemiamques (1948), 119 ti. H. C. 

SALVIDIENUS {PW 4) RUFUS, Quintus, of very 
humble origin, perhaps from the country of the Vestim, 
was one of Octavian’s associates in 44 and later one of 
his principal generals. In 42 he was worsted by Sextus 
Pompeius in a naval battle oil Rhegium and in 41 sent 
to Spain with six legions, but impeded in north Italy by 
the Antonian commanders and presently recalled for 
the impending war of Perusia (q.v.) in which he took a 
prominent part. In 40 he was appointed governor of Gaul 
and designated consul, though still an eques. Later in the 
year, however, he sent to Antony, then besieging Brundi- 
sium, offering to go over to him. Octavian, informed of 
this by Antony after their reconciliation, summoned 


Salvidicnus to Rome and denounced him in the Senate, 
which declared hirn a public enemy. lie cither committed 
suicide or was executed. 

Syme, Rom. Rev., aee index; T. P. Wiseman, CQ 1964, 130. 

ti. VV. R.; T. J. C. 

SAMIAN WARE was known to Plautus, Martial, and 
Pliny as a common, inexpensive table-ware. They were 
probably thinking of a variety of Eastern terra sigillata 
(q.v.), but the name was adopted by antiquaries tor the 
red-coated pottery found in Britain. Despite attempts at 
rationalization, the name, usually spelt with small initial, 
remains the standard term in Britain for Gaulish sigillata. 

The Gaulish industry was founded by Italian immi- 
grants, but soon diverged from the Arrctme inspiration. 
South Gaulish centres at La Graufesenque (Millau) and 
Montans (near Toulouse) were founded c. a.d. 15 and 
rapidly drove Arretme out of Western markets. By Nero’s 
Principatc Gaulish samian sold in Italy and Greece and 
the industry had reached its apogee technically. South 
Gaul lemained dominant until the end ot the first cen- 
tury, hut its standards deteriorated and under Trajan 
and Hadrian Les Martres-de-Veyre and Lezoux, in the 
Auvergne, captured the provincial trade. By the rmd 
second century there were many potteries nearer the 
frontiers in Last Gaul and the Rhineland, and even a 
minor one at Colchester, but only Rheinzabern, near 
Speyer, rivalled the principal Gaulish centres. Export 
from Central Gaul ended with the second fentury and 
the East Gaulish potteries did not survive iht troubles of 
the 260s. Samian was icplaced on the table by local line 
wares. \ 

Organization mofficttiae is attested m south ^nd central 
Gaul by potters’ stamps, but evidence of slaves is sparse. 
The immense production is shown by graffiti from La 
Graufesenque; twenty lists on pots stamped by Cast us 
name thirty-eight workmen in his workshop and record 
manufacture of half a million pots Decorative mollis are 
Classical, never Celtic, but with few exceptions coherent 
subjects were not portraved. Honor vacui was dominant. 

The frequent occur* nee of characteristic decoration 
and of potters’ stamps in dated contexts make samian 
widely useful in dating early imperial sites. 

See thika sli.ll LATA. ] .a ("ir.nifr'U'nquc Ri :ilhrr F. Ilcrniet, La 
Graufesenque (1914), 291 ll- Potters' Hiamps F. Oswald, Index of 
Rutters' Stuinf)\ on Etna SiiuIInta (1931). U. U. H. 

SAMNIUM, Oscan-spcaking region in the southern 
Apennines (q.v.). Its inhabitants, primitive and warlike, 
lived mostly in agricultural villages, frequently umvallcd 
and unidentifiable. The Sammies weie divided into four 
tribal states (Cnrncem, Cuudmi, Hirpini, Pcntri), each 
administered by a meddix (q.v.), but were linked together 
in a confederation which had a federal diet and possibly 
an assembly. A generalissimo led the confederation in 
wartime. (Ercntaiu and other Sahclli (q.v.), although 
ethnic Sammies, were not members of it.) After their 
treaty with Rome (354 Tl.r.) the Lins evidently became 
their boundary with Lalium (q.v.). Shortly thereafter 
their neighbours sought Roman protection. By granting 
it the Romans precipitated the Samnite Wars. The First 
(343-341), often unconvincingly reckoned apocryphal, 
resulted in Roman control of northern Campania (q.v.); 
the Second (327-321, 31 6-30 j.), despite the Samnite 
success at the Caudine Forks (q.v.), prevented Sainmie 
control of Apulia, Lucania and southern Campnma; the 
Third (298-290) involved and decided the destiny of 
all peninsular Italy. Sumniurn, still unbowed, then sup- 
ported Pyrrhus, but the Romans defeated him and split 
Samnium apart with Latin colonies at Beneventum and 
Aesermn. Samnium helped Hannibal and lost both 
population and territory when the Second Punic War was 
over. Subsequently depopulation increased; pastoral 
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pursuits gradually replaced agricultural and by 180 
Samnium could accommodate transported Ligurians. 
The Samnites fought implacably in the Social War and 
in the Civil against Sulla, who slaughtered all he could. 
The survivors underwent romanization. Chief towns: 
Aufidena, Bovianum Vetus (q.v.) (Caraceni); Caiata, 
Caudium, Cupulteria, Saticula, Telcsia (Caudini); Abcl- 
linum, Aeclanum, Beneventum (q.v.), Coinpsa (1 Tirpim); 
Aescrnia, Allifae, Bovianum, Sacpinum (qq.v.) (Fentri). 
The alleged Samnite provenance oi ptlum, scutum , and 
maniple is very questionable. 

Ancient L.itlhal'urf Oar principal source, 1 ,ivy (bks. 7—10), 
depends on annalist* more patriotic than trustworthy. McaRj 1* notices 
in Diodorus (bks nj, 20) und Polybius (2 ig t.) supplement him. 

Modfiin J .riLUAi iirl I. l’aitui, Sionu di lioitm ( 1 ij 5 2 ) , 1— ui (for 
history), F. Vetter, Handbuch dcr italnrhrn J)ialrkte (igSl). I- 97 l . 
101 1 1 ., 135 f. (tor hmipiaKe), F. WecRc, JDA 1 igog, 98, 141 (tor 
in.iteri.il civilization) ,G t'amporcale, Atlt A ccud. 'lo\cana 195b. 33 ft. 
(toi constitution), h. T. Salmon, Samnium and the Samnites (1967). 

E. T. S. 

SAMOS, an island off western Asia Minor, was occupied 
in the Early Bronze Age and by Late Mycenaeans. In the 
Early Iron Age it was settled by Ionians and long pre- 
served a distinctive dialect. Samians settled in Amorgos 
c. 6 qo n.c. p at Pcrinthos (hoi), Bisanthe, and Ileraion 
Teichos in 7 ’hrace, in Samothracc, at Naucratis, in 
Cilicia, and perhaps at Dicaearchia (Putcoli), and c. 490 
at Zande (Messana). Colacus of Samos made a famous 
voyage to Tartessus c. 638; Ameinocles of Corinth had 
built warships for the Samians c. 704, Samian ships 
helped Sparta in the Second Messenian War. The rich 
landed class (ytto/xopoi) continued influential till late in 
the fifth century (hence the oligarchic reactions in Samian 
history), hut trade and industry flourished, especially in 
metalwork and woollen products. Sixth-century Samos 
was the home of notable architects, sculptors, and gem 
engravers (Khoccus, Theodoras, Mncsic les), of moralists 
and poets (Aesop, Ibycus, Anacreon). A Samian engineer, 
Mandrocles, bridged the Bosporus for Darius. But the 
greatest of all Samians, Pythagoras, migrated to south 
Italy. The temple of Hera (built r. 5^0, rebuilding begun 
r. 530) was the largest of its day in the Creek world. The 
sanctuary has been excavated. Of the town the wall-line, 
Kupalinos’ tunnel, and the Archaic cemetery have been 
investigated. 

The consecutive history of Samos begins with the 
tyranny of Polycrates (q.v. 1), his steward Maeandnus, 
anil his brother Svloson, the last a vassal of Darius. 
Samos joined the Ionian revolt, but her ships deserted 
at Lade (494)- When the revolt was crushed the Persians 
allowed her a democratic government. She fought w'ell 
for Xerxes at Salnmis, but soon turned against the Per- 
sians and w r as an autonomous member of the Athenian 
League till her revolt in 441 which Pericles himself 
suppressed. During the oligarchic revolution of the 400 
(411 n. e.) Samos was the stronghold of the democracy. 
For their loyal co-operation the Samians were made 
Athenian citizens after Aegospotami (405); but the city 
fell to Lysander in 404. About 394 she had a currency 
alliance with Ephesus, Cmdos, and Rhodes. In 365 
Athens captured the island and planted Athenian 
cleruchs, who were expelled only after Alexander’s death. 
She was eclipsed by Rhodes in the new Hellenistic world, 
in which her greatest achievement was to produce the 
astronomer Conon. 

P-K, (iL iv F. Ill; F. Iluschor, Altsamtsche St and hi birr (1915); 
Ath Mitt. 1929 and snc ci-saivc voIh. ; Keuther, Der tleratempel (1957); 
Samos 1(11)01), prehistoric, J. Dai run, CfJ 19(14, 210 1., id. The Silver 
Coins of Samos (1966). 1*. N. U.; J. B. 

SAMOSATA (modem Samsdt), a fortified city on the 
right bank of the I^uphrntes ; the residence of the kings of 
Commagcne (q.v.). Like Zeugma, it guarded an impor- 
tant crossing of the river on one of the main caravan 


routes from East to West, and it was consequently of 
considerable strategic and commercial importance. Its 
formidable defences twice withstood a Roman siege, but 
in a.d. 72, when the client kingdom of Commagcne was 
annexed, it was forced to surrender, and it was garrisoned 
henceforth by a Roman legion. Samosata was captured 
by the Sassanid Sapor I in his invasion of 256 and under- 
went many vicissitudes during the frontier wars against 
Persia until ih 637 the city was finally captured by the 
Arabs. 

llumann u. I'luhstcin, Rtn sen in KUmasun etc (1890), 181 ff 

M. S. L> , F. W G. 

SAMOTHRACE, an island of the north-east Aegean, 
consisting of a tablc-likc mountain which rises to 5,250 
feet, and containing hut little cultivable land. Its Greek 
population was of Samian origin. It formed part of the 
two maritime confederacies of Athens; in the third cen- 
tury it frequently changed hands among the Hellenistic 
dynasts; under Roman rule it was a ‘civitas libera’. Its 
chief importance lay in the mystery cult ot its twin gods, 
the Cabin (q.v.). This cult attained .1 wide vogue in the 
Hellenistic age, and its initiates included some Roman 
notables. The temple of the Cahiri and several Hellen- 
istic buildings have been excavated (here w r as found the 
Victory in the Louvre). 

P-K, CiL iv. DI (h); n; xii. B; Con/e et at , XJntersuih auf S. 
(187s), K Lehmann, Ouide to Sumothiace (igfiO), Suniothrace 
1- (1958- ) M. (J. ; J. B. 

SANCHUNIATHON is cited by Thilon (q v. 5) of 
Byblos as his ancient Phoenician authority (pre-Trojan 
War, 14/131)1 c. li.c.) lor his ^lurucum, including 
Phoenician mythology. Once suspect as a forgery, his 
claim is now supported by the evidence of the Ugarit 
texts, even if the tradition has been transmitted under 
Hellenistic influence. 

FGrtl 111 c, H02. A. II. McD. 

SANDAS (iiaeba?, ZlivSt/v, Edvdon'), a god of Tarsus in 
Cilicia, perhaps of Luwian origin. At his festival a great 
pyre was erected and burned; the Greeks accordingly 
equated him with Heracles. Traces of his cult are found 
in Cappadocia, Lydia, and other nearby lands, but his 
real nature remains uncertain. 

J G. Fiazcr, Adonis Allis Osiris i, ch. 6 . F. R. W. 

SANDRACOTTUS, the Greek form of the Indian 
name Chandragupta, was probably a commoner of 
Kshatnya origin, who founded the Mauryan Empire. In 
323/2 11 (_*., with the help ol Chanakya, a Brahmin states- 
man of great wisdom and experience, who wrote a com- 
prehensive book on Hindu polity and statecraft, he 
overthrew the Nanda King of Mngadha (part of the 
modern Bihar State), whose power and wealth were such 
that Ins renown may have been a factor in the refusal of 
Alexander’s army to advance beyond the river Beas 
(Hyphasis). According to a Sanskrit drama Mudra- 
Rahduisa, a Prince named Parvataka, who is supposed to 
be Porus (q.v.), helped Chandragupta. By 305, before 
Scleucus’ encounter with Chandragupta, the latter nppears 
to have been already in the possession of almost the whole 
of the Indo-Pakistan subcontinent north of the Vindhva 
mountains. The encounter prohahly took place in G.iii- 
dhara, west of the Indus. Seleucus did not succeed in his 
designs and he ceded to Chandragupta the satrapies of 
Aria, Arachosia, Gedrosia, and Paropanisadae. A matri- 
monial alliance between the tw>o royal families was also 
effected. Chandrngupta made a present of 500 elephants 
and Seleucus sent an ambassador, Megasthcnes, to the 
Mauryan court. Chandragupta is also credited with con- 
quests in south India up to Mysore, where his name 
survived in the twelfth century m local inscriptions and 
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in the Jain tradition according to which he adopted Jain 
religion and migrated to the south with his teacher 
Bhadrabahu and died after a fast. His administration was 
centrally controlled and strict. He ruled his empire from 
Pataliputra (Patna), with governors at provincial head- 
quarters. Chandragupta reigned for about twenty-four 
years and died in 299/8 B.C. 

R. K. Mookerji, Chandragupta Afaurya and Jits Times* (194.1) i 
K. A. Nilukanla Sastri, A Comprehensive History oj India n, ch 1 

(1957)- A . K. N. 

SANGARIUS (modern Sak/irya), important river of 
north-west Asia Minor already known to Hesiod and 
Ilomer. Rising in Phrygia near Pessinus (Strabo 12. 3. 
7; coins, Head, Hist. Hum . 1 748) on Mt. Adoreus (Livy 
38. 18), it flowed in a winding course through Phrygia 
Epictetus and Bithynia to enter the Black Sea west of 
the territory of Heraclea Pontica. The Bithynian section 
was navigable and rich in fish (Strabo, Ioc. cit. and Livy, 
loc. cit.). Its valley provides a line of access from the 
coast to the plateau, but for part of its course its gorge is 
a barrier to movements west and east. K. W. G. 

SAN GIOVENALE takes its name from the medieval 
castle on the plateau overlooking the river Vesca north 
of the Tolfa IIills, 16 miles east of Tarquinm. The plnteau 
was inhabited from the Bronze Age, represented by 
Apenmne Culture pottery associated with houses and a 
fortificution wall of large blocks. A11 extensive Iron Age 
village of oval huts dates mainly from the eighth to the 
late seventh centuries and has produced material similar 
to that of Tolfa and Allumiere. An Etruscan settlement 
lasted until the beginning of the fifth century. Tomb- 
types in the zone range from pozzi to Etruscan chamber 
tombs; a late (third-century b.c.) tomb was reused in 
Hadnamc times. Occupation at Lum, four miles west 
of San Giovenale, also extends Irom the Bronze Age to 
the Middle Ages: the Apenmne levels produced five 
Mycenaean sherds. 

n. Rerifgren and M. Morelli, Not. Scat' i960, 1 ff. ; A HorthiuH et 
al., Ft run an Culture Land and People (Main 10, 1962); Srullard, Kir. 
Ci lies , 94 1 . ; (.'. K, OatenhiTR, Lum sul A Jig none e problems della 
pretstoria d' Italia (Skriftc UtRivna 4" xxv, 1967). l-> W. H. it. 

SANNYRION, Athenian comic poet, produced Danae 
after F.ur. Or. (408 li.c.), to which fr. 8 refers. We have 
six titles (two of them doubtful) and a dozen fragments. 
Fr. 1 (‘we gods . . . you mortals . . .’) shows that at least 
one deity was a character in Laughter. 

FCG 11. R71 ff. ; CAF i. 79 3s; FAC 1 R8z ff- K J D. 

SANTRA, a scholar of the Ciceronian age who wrote a 
Dc antiquitate verhnrum in at least three books (now lost). 
He also interested himself in questions of literary history 7 . 

Schanz-Hosius, § 196. 1 ; G. Eunaioli, Gramm. R am Frag. 384-9, 

SAPOR ( Shapur ), name of Sassanid kings of the Persian 
Empire (see sassanids), of which the most famous was 
Sapor I (reigned A. 11. 241-72). Son of Artaxerxes I (q.v. 
4: Ardashir ) and co-regent with him in 241, he was 
crowned in 242. He continued with spectacular success 
his father’s policy of aggression against Rome, taking full 
advantage of the internal crisis in the Roman Empire. 
Hatra (q.v.) and the Roman outposts in Mesopotamia 
fell to him at an early date. In 252 he secured control of 
Armenia, expelling its last Arsacid rulers. Sapor styled 
himself ‘King of Kings of Iran and Non-Iran’ as he 
developed his systematic attacks on his Roman neigh- 
bour. The Roman counter-offensive under Gordian 111 
was nullified by the death of Gordian and the concessions 
made by the usurper Philip ; the eastern provinces felt the 
full weight of Sapor’s offensive after his capture of the 
Emperor Valerian near Edcssa in 260. The great cities of 


Syria and the provinces of eastern Asia Minor were 
overrun and pillaged. It was left to Odaenathus (q.v.), 
dynast of Palmyra (d. 266), to play the major part in 
forcing Sapor to withdraw from Roman territory. In 
addition to his military achievements (listed on his great 
inscription at NaqS-i Rustam, Res Gestae Divi Saporis) 
Sapor was famed for his grandiose building operations (he 
used the labour of Roman captives) and for his relations 
with the religious leader Mani (ice maniciialism), who 
began his preaching in the Persian Empire soon after 240. 

Honigmann ct Maricq, Rechrrehes sur les Rea Gestae divi Saporis 
(M6m. Acad. Roy dc IIcIr 47, faac 4, 1953) j W. Lnsahn, Zu den 
Krtegcn des Sassamden Sihapur 1 (1949) (Sitz. Bay. Ah. Wiss., 
Phil. -Hist. Ki. Jahrg. 1947. Heft 5). \l. W. G. 

SAPPHO, poetess, daughter of Scamandronymus and 
Cleis, of Eresus and Mytilene in Lesbos, bom c. 612 b.c. 
(Suda, s.v. Zaniftw). As a child, no doubt owing to political 
troubles, she went into exile in Sicily (Marm. Par. 36), 
though apart from a passing reference to Pnnormus (fr. 
7) no traces of this are left in her fragments. She returned 
to Mytilene, where she was the centre of some kind of 
Oiaoos which honoured Aphrodite and the Muses and 
had young girls for its members. With these she lived in 
great intimacy and affection, wrote poems about them, 
and celebrated their marriages with songs. She married 
Cercylas and had a child Cleis (Suda, loc. cit., cf. frs. 98, 
132). Her brother Charaxus angered her by his love for 
the courtesan Rhodopis or Dorieha, whom Srfppho is said 
to have rated (Hdt. 2. 135, Strabo 17. 808] cf. fr. 15). 
Little else is known of her life, and nothing o)f her death, 
since the old story that she threw herself ov\t a cliff in 
love for Phflon (Ov. Ep. Sapph ., passim) scenes to he an 
invention of the New 7 Comedy. Her work wa$ collected 
in nine books. Book 1 contained poems in the Sapphic 
stanza and included an address to Aphrodite (fr. 1), 
which may have been written as a hymn lor her com- 
panions, but seems to be str/ctly personal to herself, a 
poem to an unnamed girl, which was probably inspned 
by seeing her next to her bridegroom and shows the 
strength of Sappho’s L clings for her (fr. 31), a poem 
wishing her brother a fair voyage home and offering 
forgiveness for his faults (fr. 5), lines on the beauty of 
Anactoria (fr. iG), and an invocation to Aphrodite to 
appear at a festival in the country ( 1 ‘r. 2). Book 2 con- 
tained poems in the Aeolic dactylic pentameter, such as 
lines of great feeling and intimacy to Atthis (tr. 49), and 
closed with a narrative poem on the wedding of Hector 
and Andromache, in which the presence of two Attic 
forms has raised some doubts about its authenticity. 
Book 3 contained poems in the greater aselepiad, includ- 
ing lines of contempt to an uneducated woman (fr. 55) in 
which the theme that song confers immortality appears 
explicitly for the first time. Book 4 contained poems in 
10111c tetrameters mostly too fragmentary to be intelligible, 
though fr. 58 seems to have told the story of Tithonus. 
Book 5 contained poems composed in stanzas of mixed 
character, especially fr. 96 on a girl who has gone to 
Lydia and is compared to the moon outshining the stars, 
and fr. 94, which gives a retrospect of happy days passed 
with another girl. Of book 6 nothing survives: of book 7 
only some lines on a girl who is prevented by love from 
attending to her weaving (fr. 102) — a theme of lolk-song. 
Of book 8 we have only one mention. Book 9 probably 

contained wedding-songs of different character in different 
metres. In the hexameter fragments a bride is compared 
to an apple (fr. 105 a) and to a hyacinth (fr. 105 c). 
Fr. 114 gives u dialogue between the Bride and her 
Maidenhood, another traditional theme. In this book 
Sappho was more colloquial than usual and showed an 
element of badinage (Demetr. Eloc. 167, cf. fr. no). 
Something of her manner may perhaps be seen from 
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Catullus' imitations of her in his poems 61 nnd 62. 
Sappho writes in the vernacular language of Lesbos, 
except in a small group of poems (frs. 44, 105, 142-3) in 
which she admits some variations taken from the epic. 
Her subjects are usually personal; there are few traces of 
narrative, though some poems (frs. 102, 137) seem to be 
modelled oti folk-songs. She wrote for herself and her 
friends, gave candid accounts of her and their feelings, 
had an excellent eye and ear for natural things, a com- 
mand of verbal melody, and an unequalled directness and 
power. 

TEXl. R. T.ofoel and D L. Pane, Poetaium Lesbiurutn Fragment a 
(1955), 1 ir , C. Gallavoiti, Saffo e Alceo 1 (195(1) 

Ciuticism. U. von Wilamowitz-IVlucUciulurlT, Sappho und 
Simonides (1913), 17 ft.; G. l'cn oil a, S(\/fo e Findaro (191(1), 3 11 ; 
C'. M. llowra, Greek Lyric Poetry 1 (19(12), 176 11 , I) L Putfc, Sappho 
and AUaeus (1955), 1 H.; PW. Suppl. xi, 1232th C. M. H. 

SARAPIS (usually in Latin Scrapis), according to 
Tacitus ( Ilisi . 4. 83-4) and Plutarch {Mot. 361 f-362 e), 
was brought to Egypt from Sinope by Ptolemy I. There 
is another tradition that places Sarapis in Babylon in the 
time of Alexander, nnd Tacitus rcpoits that Sarapis was 
believed by some people to have come from Scleuccia 
in Syria, while others thought he came from Memphis. 
It now seems to have hcen established that the cult 
of Sarapis arose at Memphis in the temple above 
the underground chambers where the bodies of the 
deceased Apis bulls were entombed, and the projection 
of all these figures came to be addressed as Osorapis. 
The probability remains that the king established the 
worship in Alexandria and sought to make Sarapis an 
imperial deity. There is some evidence to show that the 
cult, along with that of Isis, was accepted nnd propagated 
by Greeks and Macedonians in the royal civil and military 
services. The cult of Sarapis did not grow rapidly at 
Alexandria, however. Although Isis and Sarapis were 
included in the royal oath by the end of the third century, 
they do not appear in the oath used in Alexandria. The 
creation of the cult was marked by the introduction of 
the worship into Alexandria and, according to tradition, 
was accomplished through the assistance of Demetrius 
of Phaleron, the Eumolpid Tnnotheus, and Manetho. In 
fact, Demetrius seems to have given the earliest testimony 
concerning the miraculous powers ol Sarapis, since, in 
his Paeans, he is supposed to have shown his gratitude to 
the god for having restored his sight. The Sarapeum at 
Alexandria, accounted one of the wonders of the world, 
was said to have been designed by Parmeniscus, while 
the cult-statue, a great sitting figure adorned W'lth precious 
metals, was attributed to Bryaxis. The tradition is con- 
sistently uniform that those who had a hand in shap- 
ing the external features of the cult were men of Greek 
speech and culture. Manetho, an Egyptian priest who 
assisted in the formation of the cult, had some familiarity 
with Hellenic culture, since he wrote in Greek. It is not 
surprising that this deity combined the attributes of many 
potent Hellenic gods with some of the characteristics of 
Osiris, lie was represented with the benign and bearded 
countenance of Zeus, his head crowned with a modius 
(emblem of fertility). At the right knee of the seated god 
was the three-headed dog Cerberus, an attribute borrowed 
from Hades, while the upraised left hand grasped a staff 
or sceptre, reminiscent of Zeus and Asclcpius. Sarapis 
was a healer of the sick, a worker of miracles, a deity who 
was superior to fate and who retained from Osiris the 
character of a god of the underworld. He spoke to his 
followers in dreams as Asclepius did, yet partook of their 
festive banquets as a jovial lord of Olympus might have 
done. He was identified at times not only with the gods 
already mentioned, but also with Dionysus, Helios, 
Jupiter, and others. He was associated with Dolichenus 
and other powerful deities. At Memphis, as well as at 


Abydos and elsewhere, we know' of people called katochoi 
who seem to have considered themselves bound to the 
temple precincts until the god should set them free. 
Except when identified with another god, Sarapis seldom 
receives an epithet. Yet, in one inscription ot the Roman 
period, a man with an Alexandrian deme name calls 
Sarapis the god of the city and addresses him .is Sarapis 
Policus. Sarapis was the chief god 111 the cult of the 
Egyptian deities. His cult usually went with that of Isis 
and llarpocrates, Anubis and others being included on 
occasion. In the Aegean area we find that most of the 
public cults of the Egyptian deities were called cults ol 
Sarapis, even though other deities were included. In many 
Greek cities there w ere cult societies of Saraptastai who 
held banquets on certain days, passed decrees, voted 
crowns to officials of the society and to distinguished 
strangers, and who set up stelae recording thereon their 
official acts. In the period ot the Roman Empire, when the 
mysteries of Isis were quite widespread throughout the 
Mediterranean w'orld, the worship of Isis tended to 
eclipse that of Sarapis. Since the worship of both these 
gods was spread by commercial contacts as well as by 
zealots, the cults were strong in those cities which had 
commercial connexions with the East. The acclamation 
‘There is one Zeus Sarapis’, a cry of enthusiasm for the 
deity, has coine down to us in numerous inscriptions. 

Aniii.ni Souucfs. Tb Hopfncr, Fontes Ihstortue Religionis 
Aef'y'ptiacae (1922-5), contains the literary sources. The inscription!! 
are scattvied through JG, GIT., CJG, and Sarnmelhuch gnechischer 
Urkunden aus A gyp ten (I’rcisigke) The Delian inscriptions me. 
collected in 1 *. Roussel, Les Cultcs cgypiiem d DAos (igift), und 
in Inscriptions de Delos. Papyri documents may Lie found in IJ. 
Wilcken, IJrkunden der Plolernderzeit i (1922-7), and in PGcuro 
Zen., PTeb , POx v., and elsewhere. Ollier sources aie collected ill 
O. Wcinreieh, Nrue Urkunden zur Saiapn-Rehgion (1919) Statuary. 
H. Haas, Hilderatlas zur Rcligionsgeschichte, y- 1 1 Lief (igz(i). 

Mookhn LliniATUHL. The classic discussion ol the origin of 
Sarapis ih found in part 1 ol U. Wilcken, Ihkundtn der Ptolemderzcit 
(T922-7). Other works are Cumont, Rd 01 ; G Lataye, Histotre 
du culle des divmiRs d'Ahxandrie (iHU-p, J Toutain, Les Cultes 
paiens dans l' empire romain (1907- ). 

l or the Serapeum at Alexandria, loundcd hy huerjrctes see 1 , A. 
Rowe, Discovery of the Famous Temple and Enclosure of Sarapis at 
Alexandria {Ann. Serv , Supp cahici 2, 194(1), lor the dispersion ol 
the cult in the Ptolemaic period, T A. Ilrady, J he Reception of the 
Egyptian cults of the Greeks ( t /<>- p*n C) (U.S A. IQJ5),P. M Prascr. 
Opusc. Alhemcnsta (4*7 j, igfio, 1 If. T. A. IJ., P M I*. 

SARCOPHAGI. A sarcophagus is a coffin for inhuma- 
tion which in ancient times was often richly decorated, 
especially if it was to be interred in a chamber-tomb or 
hypogaeum. In Crete two standard shapes of coffin — the 
batli-tub and the chest on four legs with a gable roof 
— were in general use throughout the fourteenth and 
thirteenth centuries u.c., and some, including the famous 
Ilagia Triada sarcophagus, were richly painted. In the 
late Archaic period the Cluzomcman sarcophagi of painted 
clay are rectangular or slightly trapezoidal in form. 
Sculptured sarcophagi appear first in the fifth century b.c. 
but not in the Greek world itself; a number of anthropoid 
and casket sarcophagi with sculptured reliefs were made 
by Greek craftsmen for the kings of Sidon from the 
fifth century to about 300 B.c. The latest in the series is 
the famous Alexander Sarcophagus. Some Hellenistic 
wooden sarcophagi with painted decoiation ha\e sur- 
vived in southern Russia. 

The Etruscans used sculptured sarcophagi of clay and 
stone from the sixth century b.c.; the two commonest 
types are the casket form with gabled lid and the form 
with a reclining effigy of the dead. A few' sculptured 
sarcophagi have survived from Republican Rome. The 
prevailing rite of cremation in Rome gave way to inhuma- 
tion in the early second century a.d. and the rich senes of 
Roman sculptured marble sarcophagi begins about the 
time of Trajan. Sculptured sarcophagi were made all 
over the Roman world; two of the best-know'n centres 
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were in Athens and Asia Minor. An important series of 
lead coffins comes from Roman Syria. 

GV A lint. Mus. f.iar. 8, 45 ff. ; Hamtly Dcy and Rcinnch, Unc 
ntcrupolc royalr a Si dun (iHga—fo); W. Altmann, Architectur und 
Omamentik der antiMet 1 Sarknphage (1902); C. Robert, Du untiken 
Sarkuphugrclufs (1890— ). IJ. Jb. b. 

SARDES (ZapSay), the chief city of Lydia, lying under 
a fortified hill in the Hermus valley, near the junction of 
the roads from Ephesus, Smyrna, Pergamum, and inner 
Asia Minor. As the capital of the Lydian kingdom, 
especially under Croesus, and later as the headquarters 
of the principal Persian satrapy, it was the political centre 
of Asia Minor in the prc-IIellenistic period, and it also 
attained fame for its progress in the arts and crufts — 
its kings were the first to mint gold and silver coins. It 
was captured and burnt by the Ionians in 498 n.C., and 
Xerxes mustered his troops at Sardes before he crossed 
the Hellespont. In the Macedonian period it belonged in 
succession to Antigonus, the Selcucids, and the Attuhds, 
and in 133 b.c. it passed to the Romans, who made it the 
capital of a convent us in the province Asia. It was one 
of the 'Seven Churches’ of the Apocalypse. Diocletian 
made it capital of the province Lydia. Its temple of 
Artemis has been excavated; and since 1958 large-scale 
excavations in the city have disclosed substantial remains 
of different penods over a wide area. 

H. C. Uutler, Sardis (1922 ft.) For ilie most recent discoveries, 
C. M. A. Hnrifinonn, A Short Guide to the Excavations at Saidis 
(1962). W M. C.,J M. C. 

SARDINIA (Eaphw), a large island ofT western Italy 
containing nuraghi and other megalillnc monuments of 
its prehistoric inhabitants (traditionally u mixture of 
Libyans, Iberians, and Ligurians). It is more fertile, less 
mountainous, and much more unhealthy than Corsica. 
The Greeks apparently never colonized Sardinia. Car- 
thage annexed it (c. 500 B.c:.), but failed to pacify the 
rugged interior. Rome seized the island from Carthage 
in 238 Ti.C. (reject Diod. 15. 27) and organized it, with 
Corsica, as a province in 227 (Corsica became a separate 
province in imperial times). The Romans despised the 
Sardinians (‘Sardi uenalcs: alius alio nequior’ : Feslus, 
428 L.) and in republican limes allowed them not one 
free city; Sardinia was treated ns conquered land that 
sent money and gram to Rome (it remained an important 
granary throughout antiquity). The frequent Sardinian 
revolts ceased m 114 B.c., but brigandage continued. 
This was gradually suppressed under the Empire (Tnc. 
Ann. 2. 85) and Sardinia achieved a little prosperity: 
Carales obtained Roman civic rights ; Turris Libisonis, 
Uselis, and Cornu* became coloniae ; and the silver- and 
iron-mines were worked. Rut the island never really 
flourished. Finally it fell successively to Vandals, Goths, 
Byzantine Emperors, and Saracens. 

Ancient writers mention Sardinia infrequently The itnpoilnnt 
references are Strabo 5- 223 1.; Pliny, HN 3. 83 f. ; Pnue 10. 17. 
2 1., Diod. 4. 29 f., 5. 15, JuoLin, bhb 18 and 19; Cic. Pro Scauro ; 
Livy, bks. 21-30. 

MoDEHN iJTFRATiaiE E. S. JJouchier, Sardinia in Ancient Times 
(1917); E. PaiH, .S' for 1 a della Sardegna e della Corsica (1923); A. 
Taiamclli, Bibliogralia rutnano-sarda (1930); G. Pestc, Sardegna 
tunica (1961) ; id. Tharros (196(1); P. Cao, Saidegna romana (1940); 
M. Guido, Sardinia (1963) E. T. S. 

SARMATAE (Eapjinrai, Savpofidrai), a nomad tribe, 
closely related to the Scythians, and speaking a similar 
Indo-European language, but showing some points of 
difference in culture. Their women had a freer position, 
and, in the days of Herodotus at least, hunted and fought 
alongside the men (4. 116-17). Their troops were all 
mounted, but while the rank and file were archers, the 
chieftains and their retainers wore armour and used 
heavy lances. Until c. 250 b.c. the Sarmutae dwelt east 
of the river Tanais. During the next 300 years they 


moved slowly westwards, displacing the Scythians. Of 
their two main branches, the Roxolani advanced to the 
Danube estuary, the Inzygea (q.v.) crossed the Carpa- 
thians and occupied the plain between themiddle Danube 
and the Theiss. The Roxolani, checked by the generals of 
Augustus and Nero ( 1 LS 986), became clients of Rome; 
and the Iazyges entered into similar relations, serving 
as a buffer between the Dacians and the province of 
Pannonia. In the second and third centuries the Sarmutae 
were again set moving by the pressure of German tribi’9. 
The Iazyges allied with the Marcomanni against M. 
Aurelius, and the Roxolani shared the Gothic raids into 
Mocsia. Eventually large numbers of them were settled 
within Roman territory by Constantine; the rest were 
partly absorbed by their German neighbours, partly 
driven back into the Caucasus. M. C. 

SARPEDON, in mythology, commander of the Lycian 
contingent of Priam’s allies ( Iliad 2. 876). He takes a 
prominent part in the fighting, leading an assaulting 
column of the allies on the Greek wall (12. 101), and 
making the first breach (290 ff.). lie is finally killed by 
Patroclus (16. 426 ff.), mourned by his father Zeus 
(459 If.), and earned off to Lycm for burial by Sleep and 
Death (666 ff.). 

Post-Homenc accounts make him one of ihc sons of 
Zeus and Europu, the difference in mythological dating 
being got over by supposing that he lived for three 
generations (Apollod. 3. 6). Ancient clitics had already 
noticed that his connexion with Crete waij secondary, 
schol. If. 6. 199, which makes the difference of time six 
generations. It is possible that some historical relationship 
between the two countries lies behind it. At all events, 
there was an historical cult of him in Lycia, witfe which the 
Homeric story of his burial is presumably to be connec ted ; 
his hero-shrine is mentioned, for instance, by schol. //. 
16. 673. The rather wide distribution of place -names 
formed from his (see lmmisch in Roscher’s Lexikon iv. 
393 ff.) suggests that his worship is old and famous, 
which may well have drown Homer’s attention to him. 

H. J. R. 

SASERNA, a cognomen of the gens ITostilia. Two 
Suscrnne, father and son, wrote on husbandry about the 
beginning of the first century n.C. and were used by 
Varro, Pliny (HN), and Columella. 

Schunz-Hnsnis i« 242. 

SASSANIDS, kings of the New Persian Empire a.i>. 
224—636. The dynasty derived its name from Susan, 
grandfather of Artaxerxes 1 (q.v. 4), who took over the 
inheritance of the Achaemcnids and Arsacids. Their 
Empire at its greatest extent stretched from Syria to 
India and from Iberia to the Persian Gulf. The Sassaruds 
constantly sought to drive the Romans from Asia; and 
the forts of the Euphrates limes were fortified against 
attacks from them. Major campaigns were undertaken 
against them by various Roman Emperors. Valerian was 
defeated and captured by Sapor I (q.v.), Constantius 
defeated Sapor II in 345, Julian died on an invasion 
of Mesopotamia, Kavadh w r as defeated by Belisanus; 
Khosroes IT conquered Asia Minor and even threatened 
Constantinople, but w T as driven back by llcraclius. On 
their north-east boundary the Sassanids were menaced 
by the Hephthalites ('White Huns’) and Turks. They 
were driven from Mesopotamia by the Arabs (a.d. 636), 
but lingered on as a local dynasty in Iran. 

The strongly centralized despotic government of the 
Sassanid Empire was upheld by the powerful priesthood 
of the Mazdacan State religion. 

SouncHi. (1) Classical' Ammianua Marcelhnus; Zosimua; Pro- 
copius, Pcrsica ; Ae at hi as (baaed on the official records at Ctcaiphon). 
(2) Oriental: various Pehlevi works and numerous traditions are 
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partially preserved in the Aventa and in the works of Firdausi and 
many other Arab and rersi.m writers (T. Noldekc, Tabari , 1879) 

( 3 ) Numismatic. E. Herzlcld, Kushano-Sasamun Coim, Mem. Aich. 
Survey of India, no. 3H (1910), F. D. 1 . Paiuck, Susanian Coins 
(Bombay, 1024). 

Muni'RN Works A. Christensen, l.' Empire de\ Sassanides (1907), 
L'lran sous Its Sassanides 1 (1944); K. Ciuterbock, Hyzunz und Tersien 
(1908), T. Nuldcke, (ieschichie der Terser and A ruber zur Zeit der 
Sassantdrn ( 1 879) , ] )as notional -n amir fu‘ Epos (1H9O- 1904); K. Stein, 
Nistoire du Bas^Empire 1" (1959), 11(1949); T\\\ artides on individual 
kinffs , CAIl xn, r:h. 4 , R. Glurshman, Iran, 1 ‘arthiam arui Sassanians 
(igha). See al\o AiirAMJixi.s (4) {Ardashit) and SAI’OH 

M. S. D., E. W. G. 

SATRAP (OP m hhshathrapdvari) t the title held by Persian 
provincial governors. The satrap was in effect a vassal 
king, with wide powers within his own province (Xcn. 
Oec. 4. 5), but owing allegiance to the Great King. 
Certain military and civil officials, responsible only to the 
latter, acted as checks on his autonomy. The political 
organization of the Persian Empire inro satrapies, at first 
based on the boundaries of the conquered nations, was 
revised by Darius; lus division into twenty satrapies 
(Hdt. 3. 89-9-1). though modified by subsequent territorial 
conquests and losses, remained the basis for later kings; 
Alexander preserved the satrapnl system and it was con- 
tinued by the Parthians. The Sassanuls (q.v.) had local 
governors who partly corresponded in function to the old 
satrups, but the title ‘satrap’ had declined to mean ‘mayor 
of 11 city and surroundings’. 

A Duclmolz, Quatsiiones dr Pnsttnnn satiapis (T.vipsoc, 1H9M; 

O Li- 1171 *, Die Satrapivtmtt ihtnn in Syrien and im Zu ri\t tomlunde 
von Jj-'r (lyjs), P\Y, s.v ‘balran’ (Lehnuim-I Iaupl ). 

M ,S. I).; R. N. F. 

SATRICUM ( 1 ), modern Conra, between Anlium and 
Vclitrae in Lutiurn (qq.v.). Volsu and Romans fought 
fiercely lor it. Finally, the latter destroyed it (346 11. u.)» 
sparing only the Temple of Matei Matuta. The temple 
has been excavated and many terracotta revetments 
found. 

A Andrcn, Archi f tctural Tctracoltns from I'.tiusco- Italic Ttmplex 
(1 .11 ml, Kjjy -40), 15 \ l) 

(2) Like-named town in the Lins valley (modern 
Monte San Ciovaum? J, severely punished by Rome for 
revolting after the Caudinc Forks disaster (320 U.c.) 
(Livy 9. 12-16; Cic. QFr. 3. 1. 4.). t. T. S. 

SATURA, satire, the only literary form created by tlie 
Romans, was so free and personal that its character 
changed with each satirist. Still, it may be loosely delined 
as a piece of verse, or prose mingled with verse, intended 
both to entertain, and to improve society by exposing to 
derision and hatred the follies, vices, and crimes of men. 
Among its salient characteristics are spontaneity (real or 
apparent), topicality, ironic wit, coarse humour, colloquial 
language, frequent intrusions of the author’s personality 
or persona , and incessant variations of tone and style. 

Name. Satura , from satur , ‘full’, means ‘a medley’ full 
of different tilings. A mixed stuffing was called satura 
too, and the phrase lex per saturam meant a legal bill 
combining several different enactments. Since variety was 
essential to satire, the Romans accepted this derivation : 
Juvenal alludes to it when he says every type of human 
conduct is the farrago of his hook (1. 85-6). Other sug- 
gested derivations — Etruscan satir, ‘speech’; F^truscan 
% /sfit, ‘fertility’; safari and adrvpoi, ‘full-fed’ — have found 
little acceptance. 

Origins. Rome. (1) Roman sources say Ennius (q.v.) 
was the first to write satires in verse. They were in four 
hooks, using several different metres. Scanty fragments 
survive, showing that they contained an animal fable, a 
debate between Life and Death personified, a boastful 
monologue by a parasite, and at least one utterance by 
the poet himself. Thus, they had many characteristics of 
later satire: variety, colloquialism, argument, humour, 
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moralizing folk-wisdom (cf. Hor. Semi. 2. 2, 2. 6. 77 f.), 
interest in rascals, and the personal touch. But Fmnius 
apparently included no invective and did not use satire 
10 attuck anyone personally: for him the title Satina or 
Saturae meant Miscellany . (The name Satura also appears 
among the writings of Naevius (q.v.), with a 1 Italian of a 
single line 111 an imposing style: serious or mock-heroic? 
dramatic or non-dramatic ? We cannot tell.) 

(2) Livy (7; 2, doubtless copying Varro) describes the 
evolution of Roman drama. The first complete play with 
a plot, he says, was put on by Livius Andmnicus, but 
before that Roman actors staged productions combining 
song, music, and mimic dancing: he culls them unpletus 
moths saturm, ‘medleys full of (different) rhythms’. 
Critics disagree about the value of this account ; but many 
think such plotless vaudeville show's did exist. IJowcvei, 
no Roman authority suggests they were genetically linked 
with poetic satire. The most we can say is that poetic and 
dramatic saturae may have giow r n outol the same impulses 
and shared some central qualities. 

(Jreece. Quintilian, comparing types of literature in 
Greece and Rome, remarks ‘satura . . . tota nostra cst’ 
(10. 1. 93). This is sometimes translated ‘Satire is a 
Roman invention’, but means ‘We are supreme in satire’ ; 
and indeed there was no single form of literature m Greek 
which the Roman satirists copied and emulated (llor. 
Serm. 1. 10. 66). But several Check influences helped to 
build it up. 

(1) Horace says Athenian Old Comedy U'as the chief 
model lor Lucilius (q.v.) (Serm. 1. 4. 17): he means that 
Lucihus’ language (frank, colloquial, often obscene), his 
style (irrcveient, versatile, humorous), liis topics (foibles 
and failures of prominent men), and above all Ills role as a 
social and political critic coincided with the techniques 
and attitudes of Aristophanes and other comedians of 
his time. 

(2) Another inspiration came from the Hellenistic 
philosophical discourse ((ntiTpifitj), a popular variant of 
the academic lecture, louring Cynic and Stoic propa- 
gandists discussed ethical problems in virtuoso speeches, 
partly disguising their serious import by epigrams, jokes, 
bold colloquialisms, vivid imagery, character-sketches, 
anecdotes, fables, quotations of poetry, parodies, rheto- 
rical questions, and dialogues with imaginary opponents. 
Their manner, owoufinyeAoun', was adopted by Roman 
satirists: ‘ndentem dicere uerum’ says Horace (Serm. 1. 
1. 24). Horace acknowledges his own debt to the watty 
Bion (q.v.) of Borysthcncs (Epist. 2. 2. 60), and many 
passages of Roman satire — such as Pers. 5. 132 f. and 
Juv. 8 — owe both theme and manner to the Greek 
‘diatribe’. (On it see W. Capelle, RAC 3. 990 ff.) 

(3) Greek philosophical satire was too limited in range 
to mean much lor the Romans; but from the C’vnic 
Memppus (q.v. 1), Varro (q.v. 2) took the curious tech- 
nique ol interweaving prose with passages of veise. The 
iambics of Archilochus and Callimachus (3) (qq.v.) had 
less influence on Roman satire than on narrower works 
such as Horace's Epodes. 

Develoi'mcnt. Horace (Serm. 1. 10. 66) calls Ennius 
the auctor of satire, because he originated it, and Lucilius 
its inuentor (1. 10. 48) because he gave it its true nature. 
Lucilius’ innovations were these, lie made verse satire a 
weapon of attack on folly and vice, naming the contem- 
porary fools and knaves he belaboured (Fers. 1. 11^-15, 
Juv. i. 153-4). He fixed the dactylic hexameter as its 
medium, applying this ancient and versatile metre to 
new purposes. He increased the prestige of satire by 
devoting his whole career to it: for Ennius it was a minor 
experiment. He emphasized the personal element in it 
(Hor. Serm. 2. 1. 30-4), gave it a wide range of themes, 
and mode its language heavily unliterary, conversational, 
even coarse. Coarse and careless, thought Horace; but, 
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like his successors Persius and Juvennl, he admired 
Lucilius greatly. The loss of Lucilius' thirty volumes is a 
disaster. 

Equally original, even more energetic, though appar- 
ently less bitter, Varro (q.v. 2) extended the range of the 
genre still further by introducing the new form of prose 
with verse-interludes in a remarkable variety of metres. 
Of 150 books of his Menippean satires, just enough 
fragments remain to show their brilliant versatility 
of style and incisive criticism of human folly. Varro 
also wrote four books of verse satire and a treatise De 
composition e saturarum : all lost. 

It is dangerous to write satire about contemporaries: it 
provokes resentment nnd retaliation. Horace discovered 
this, nnd all his successors felt it strongly. JJis earliest 
satires — perhaps some which he later suppressed — pro- 
voked severe criticism, against which lie rather uncon- 
vincingly defended himself (Serm. 1.4, 1 . 10, 2. 1). He left 
two books, containing ten and eight satires respectively. 
Although he followed Lucilius, he made his poems notably 
gentler. They contuin no invective against really import- 
ant individuals such as Antony, no exposures of maior 
vice and crime, but attack such peccadilloes as social 
climbing (1. 9) and gourmandtse (2. 4). There is some 
quite charming autobiography in them : in time he turned 
away from satire, to write poetic letters to his friends. 

A later admirer of Lucilius, Persius (q v.), felt the 
danger too (1. 107-23). Before publishing his six satires, 
his executor Cornutus altered a phrase that might have 
angered Nero. However, the gibes in his poems are 
mostly too vague to give offence to any particular person; 
and behind his Stoic armour of rectitude there glows a 
warm and kindly heart. 

The last extant Lueilian satirist, Juvenal (q.v.), who 
under Trajan and Hadrian published five books contain- 
ing sixteen satires, expressed his concern even more 
drastically: ‘pone Tigelhnum, taeda lucebis in ilia | qua 
stantes ardent’ (1. 155 -6). He resolved therefore to attack 
only the dcad(i. 170-1), and did indeed pillory Domitian 
and other evil figures of the past. Still, some of the names 
of his victims coincide with those of influential living con- 
temporaries: perhaps, insured by his disclaimer, he took 
the risk. The range of his denunciations is far wider than 
that of Horace and Persius: it is as wide as Rome itself 
(Sat. 3); it takes in most men and all women (Sat. 6). 
Juvenul looks back over the history of the Roman emperors 
(e.g. 2. 99-109, 8. 21 1-30 and 237-44, 10. 56-94 and 329- 
42) with the sombre pessimism of Tacitus scarcely con- 
cealed by a satiric smile. With him satire rises higher than 
ever before, to rival tragedy (6. 634-7) and command 
many of the powers of oratory (e.g. 10. 133 -87). 

In Nero’s reign two brilliantly cruel Menippean satires 
appeared: Seneca's (q.v. 2) Apocolocyntosis , a Saturnahan 
caricature of the deification of Claudius, and Petronius’ 
(q.v. 3) Satyriron r an enormous picaresque anti-romance 
of which only fragments remain. The moral intent of the 
former comes out in the hopeful prophecy of young 
Nero’s greatness (4) and Augustus’ speech to the gods 
(10-11); that of the latter (apparently one of the least 
improving books ever written) in its Epicurean contempt 
for human follies and passions and the exposure of bad 
taste by the Arbiter of Elegance. Three centuries later the 
Emperor Julian (q.v.) published a book which, although 
written in Greek, deserves to rank among Roman satires: 
his Caesars. Perhaps inspired by Seneca’s skit, he shows 
all his predecessors down to Constantine trying to 
enter heaven and being judged on their characters and 
records. This is the last of classical Menippean satires, 
not unworthy of its ancestry. (Martianus (q.v.) Capclla's 
Marriage of Mer cury and Philology and Boethius’ (q.v.) 
Consolation of Philosophy are Menippean in form but not 
satiric in purpose.) 


ANCirNT Souhcps. References collected in F. Marx, Lucilii Reli- 
quiae 1 (Leipzig, 1904), exx- exxv. 

Modern Studies. P. Lcjay, Les Satires d’ Horace (1911), introduc- 
tion, J. Gefrckcn, Jahrb iyiy, 303 11 '., 460 If. ; A Kusrh, De laturae 
Romanae hexametru (tiurnu, 1015); A H. Weston, f.atm satirical 
writing subsequent to Juvenal (U.S A 1915); R. Heinzc, introduction 
to Horace’s Satires, ed. by A. Kiessling (Leipzig, 1921’) I Nachwort 
and bibliographiHchrn Nachtragc by K. Hurck (rrpr., Berlin, IQ57); 
A. Oltrumarc, Origmes lie la diatribe romatne (192ft); J W. Duff, 
Roman Satire (USA 1917); N Terzaghi, Per la storia della satira* 
(1944); U VVemreich, Rbmtsche Satiren (1949); IJ. KnocJie, Die 
ronnsche Satire* (1957); P. Green, F.susys in slntiquity (lytio), ch. 8; 
G i lighcl, The Anatomy 0/ Satire (U S.A 1962) ; W. Krenkcl (cd ), 
Rom Satire (igftft) See also W. S Andenion's surveys of work 111 
satire: 1937-55 ( Classical World 1956) and ig55-ft2 (ibid 19(14). 

G. If 

SATURNIA, hill town in the Albegna valley in central 
Etruria. It received a Citizen Colony in 183 B.C., hut is 
otherwise unrecorded in antiquity. Its surviving poly- 
gonal walls and interesting necropolis, however, attest its 
early importance. 

A. Minto, Mon. Ant. 1925, 585 IF. K. T. S 

SATURNIAN METRE, a type of early Latin verse 
used, e.g., by Livius Andromcus ( Odyssta ; e.g. ‘uirum 
niilu Camcna I inscce uersutum’), by Naevius (Belltnn 
Pumcum\ e.g. ‘nouem louis Concordes | filiae sorores’), 
in inscriptions (e.g. Scipionic epitaphs). About 160 
indubitable examples are extant; few-, if any, can be 
called primitive; the most frequently quoted is: 'dabunt 
malum Metelli | Naeuio poetae' ( see NAFVpis). Ennius 
(Ann. 214 Vahl.) despised the metre; to Horace (E pist. 2. 
1. 157) it was ‘horridus’, to Virgil (C. 2. 386) Vicomptus’. 
Roman grammarians (e.g. Cacsius Bassus) in bewilder- 
ment tried to equate its many metamorphoses with 
various Greek metres; but Scrvius (ad Verg. ( 7 . 2. 385) 
speaks of it as composed ‘ad rhythmum solum’. Modern 
scholars agree that each line falls into two parts; 
otherwise controversy reigns. The 'accentual’ theory (e g 
O. Keller) which disregards quantity and imposes on 
Saturnians the rhythm of 'The queen was in her parlour 
| eating bread and honey’ involves incredibly artificial 
accentuations (e.g. ‘cl* det Tempcstatcbus'). W. M. 

1 andsay’s view is that three ordinary word-accents in the 
first part of the line (normally of 7 syllables) and two in 
the second part (normally of 6 syllables) function as 
metrical stresses Saturnians can, indeed, be so read, hut 
most readers would unconsciously introduce a third (non- 
accentual) stress into the second pari. W. J. W. Knstei 
regards the metre as a double ‘tripudium’ (ef ‘encis Lases 
luuate’ in hymn of Eratres Arvalcs) which later tame 
under the influence of Greek ideas of quantity. The 
quantitative analysis (the only metrical system found 
elsewhere in extant classical Latin) relies on prosodic 
devices demonstrable in Plautus. It starts from the idea 
that the line is of the type known to Greek metricians as 
dovvdpTijTa — see Hcphacstion, ch. 15, w r ho deals with 
Greek analogues to the Saturnian from Archilochus, 
Cratinus, Euripides, and Callimachus (e.g. f Epairp.oyit)q 
A'apiAfit, xprjp.d mi ytAofoi'); but the most significant 
example comes from the non-literary cult-hymn to Zeus 
Dictaeus (Diehl, Anth. Lyr. li. 6, 131): iu> p-cyiore Ktopt, 
yoTpc p.01 Kpovcifr (probably early fourth century n.<\). 
Like certain elements of the Carmen An>ale (q.v.) (in 
which cola of Saturnian type can be identified) and prob- 
ably like the versus quadratus (see METRii, latin), the 
Saturnian would have reached Rome from centres of 
Greek influence by non-literary routes. The basic system 
would then be an iambic dimeter catalectic, followed by 
an ithyphalhc ^ ^ ^ ^ ). Many vari- 

ations, however, must be supposed in the basic pattern 
(not implausible in terms of Plautinc cantica, but sur- 
prising in an epic metre and motivated, presumably, by 
a desire to avoid monotony), or appeal must be made to 
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the uncertainty of the textual tradition. It is reasonable 
to assume that Livius Andronicus and Naevius will have 
introduced substantial changes and refinements into a 
metrical system which originally owed much to rhyth- 
mical devices characteristic of the early carmen (q.v.) 
style (extensive traces of which are easily visible in extant 
Saturnians). 

Schanz-HosiUH i, 5 6; O. Keller, Dvr sat I’m alsihythnuschenvicsrn 
(Prague, 1883- 6); W M. Linda uy, AjLhil 1893, 139 fl„ 305 It.; 
I 1 . Leo, Der satiirntsche Vers (1905); CJ. Zander, Versa t ,S lalurnil 
(1918); W. J. W. Knsier, Mncmos. 1929, 267 IF., O. J. Todd, ‘Scrvius 
on the Saturnian Metre', Cy 1940, 133 It., W. Rente, Latin Verse 
and Lurapacan Sunt; (1957); C. Pasquuli, Lreistnnu della puesta 
mm an a (1936); K. Praenlccl, JKL 1937, ’62 ff , Lianas 1951, 170 t.; 
G 1 ). Pighi, 1 r 1 tint e t mctri della poeua lahna (tosH), 121 ff. ; M. 
UurchicNi, Nevto Eptco (1962), 294 fl. J. I«. M ; CJ. W. W. 

SATURNINUS (1), Lucius Appulfius (PW t ‘Apulcius* 
29), of praetorian family and a good popular orator, as 
quaestor at Ostia was superseded in his cura aminnae by 
Scaurus(q.v. i)and turned violently against the oligarchy. 
Co-operating with the consul Marius as tribune in 103 
B.C., he assigned land in Africa to Marius* veterans and 
passed a law establishing a special court for a crime 
vaguely called maiestas (minuta), intended for use against 
unpopular aristocrats, and also— then or more probably 
in 100 — a grain law, against the violent opposition of the 
Optimates. Turbulent in the next two years, he was 
almost expelled from the Senate by Melellus (q.v. 6) 
Numidicus, but held another tribunate 111 100 and, again 
co-operating with the consul Manus, pioposcd to settle 
the veterans of the German war in Transalpine Gaul and 
to give Marius a limited (and peihaps traditional) right of 
enfranchisement in new colonies. An oath of obedience, 
to be taken by all senators and magistrates, was attached 
to the law, which was passed by violence. Manus and 
Saturninus, after manoeuvring their common enemy 
Melellus into being the only senator to refuse it, forced 
him to go into exile. With the help of the praetor Glaucia 
(q.v.), who had the support of the equites because of his 
repetundae law, Saturninus also proposed colonies and 
land distributions for the settlement of veterans (Roman 
and Italian) of other armies and of proletaru (q.v.), and 
was hoping tor another tribunate (in 99) to carry out 
his plans, w'hile Glaucia stood for the consulate. But 
Glaucia’s competitor Memimus (q.v. 1) was killed in 
a not, and Marius, worried hy Saturninus independent 
policy, now intervened and suppressed the agitators 
under the terms of a ‘ serial us consultant ullvmum moved 
by the princeps Senatus Scaurus. They were imprisoned 
in the Curia and murdered there (probably late summer 
too). Their surviving adherents, active during the next 
tew years, were embittered against Marius, whose power- 
ful faction now began to disintegrate. Saturninus* 
colonies were not founded; but there is no reason to 
doubt that his assignations were carried out. He (or a 
relative) adopted a son of Decius (q.v. 5); and a relative 
of lus married Lcpidus (q.v. 2). 

H II. Srullard, Liotn the Ci’racchi tu JVrro* (1963), 56, 60, with 
notes (lULluduiK recent bibliography). L. 13. 

SATURNINUS (2), Gaius SENTius(PlFg) (ror. ign.c.), 
of a reputable family from Atina, which acquired note 
with C. Sentius (praetor 94 H.C’.). Further, he was related 
to that Scribonia who married Octavian in 40 ( 1 LS 8892). 
Consul in 1 g, without colleague for the greater part of 
the year, he dealt firmly with electoral disorders, refusing 
to admit the candidature of Kgnntius (q.v. 2) Rufus and 
thwarting his alleged conspiracy. Proconsul of Africa 
(r. 14); legate of Syria ( c . 9-6), Sentius next appears as 
legate under Tiberius in Germany (a.d. 4-5); in A.D. 6 he 
led the army of the Rhine eastwards to participate in the 
campaign against Marohoduus. Velleius praises warmly 
this useful public servant and friend of Tiberius — 


‘uirum multiplicem in uirtutibus, nauum, agilem pro- 
uidum*, etc. (2. 105. 1). 

For the ori^ii and history of the Sentn see R Syrnc, Hut 1964 
>56 ft- R S.’ 

SATURNINUS (3), Lucius Antonius ( PU r 96), 
governor of Upper Germany, raised revolt at Mogun- 
tiacum (profjahly 1 Jan. a.d. 89). O11 receipt of the news 
Domitian left Rome and marched northwards. In the 
meantime, however, the governor of Lower Germany, 
Lappius Maximus, who remained loyal, defeated and 
killed Saturninus in a battle fought beside the Rhine 
(perhaps near Coblenz). It is slated that German allies 
of the usurper were unable to cross the Rhine to his 
assistance because of a sudden thaw (Suet. Dorn. 6 1. ; 
Dio 67. 11 ; Mart. 4. 11; 9. 84; C 1 L vi. 2066 (Acta 
fratrum arvalium)). Saturninus was the first senator of 
his family, and the causes of his action are a mystery. The 
episode marked a turning-point in the reign of Domitian. 

K. b. 

SATURNUS, SATURNALIA. Snturnus is one of the 
most puzzling gods in Roman cult. 1 1 is festival (see 
below) is part of the ‘Calendar of Nurna*, and its posi- 
tion, 17 Dec., midway between Consunlia and Opaha, is 
intelligible if we suppose, as has commonly been done 
(e.g. by Wissowa, RK 204), that his name (Saturnus, 
also Saeturnus) is to he connected with sdtus and taken 
to be that of a god of sowing, or of seed-corn. It would 
represent the ritual following on the completion of the 
autumn sowing, and would come appropriately enough 
between commemorations of the deities ol the store-bin 
and, apparently (see ors), of plenty. But serious difficul- 
ties attend any such explanation. One remarkable fact 
is that we have clear evidence that he was sacrificed to in 
Greek fashion, i.c. with the head uncovered (Fcstus, 432. 

1 Lindsay), and none at all that he was ever worshipped 
in any other manner. The ancients themselves supposed 
that he was not a native god, but imported from Greece, 
a story which blends with the flight of Kronos from Zeus, 
as in Verg. Aen. 8. 319 ff. His name seems to find its 
nearest parallels in Etruria (F. Altheim, Cnechische 
Cdtter (1930), 8, 178), both as to stem (if we reject the 
connexion with satus ) and suffix. It is therefore by no 
means impossible that he is a very old importation from 
Etruria, and conceivable that the Romans were right in 
identifying him with Kronos (q.v.). 

Ills temple, the ruins of which are still conspicuous, 
stands on the clivus Capitolinus, and served as a treasury 
(aerarium Saturm ), see Plntner-Ashby, 463 ff. ; Nash, 
Put. Diet . Rome li. 294 IT. IIis cult-partner is the obscure 
goddess Lua, whose name seems connected with lues, an 
odd colleague for a god of sowing, hut more intelligible if 
he really had something of the grim character of Kronos. 
See Gellius 13. 23. 2. 

Of the early history of his festival nothing is knowm; 
Livy (22. 1. 20) speaks as if it originated in 217 u.u., 
W'hich is obviously not so (see above). At most, some 
modification of the ritual, in the direction of hcllcniza- 
tion, took place then. In historical times it was the 
merriest festival of the year, ‘optimus dierum*, Catullus 
14. 15. Slaves were allowed temporary liberty to do as 
they liked, presents were exchanged, particulailv wax 
candles and little pottery images or dolls, sigillarta (q.v.): 
Macroh. Sat. 1.7. 18 ff., see Wissowa, op. cit. 206, note 

2 IT., for more references. There was also a sort of rnock 
king, or Lord of Misrule, Salurnahcius princeps (Sen. 
Apoiol. 8. 2). By about the fourth century a.d. much of 
this was transferred to New-year’s Dav, and so became 
one of the elements of the traditional celebrations of 
Christmas (M. P. Nilsson, ARW 1921, 52 ff.). The 
resemblance to the Kronia was noticed by the ancients 
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(Accius in Macrob. Sat. i. 7. 36-7); it may be pointed 
out that there is also a resemblance to the Sacaea (q.v.), 
though the evidence lor killing or pretended killing of the 
mock king is of the weakest (Frazer, GB 11. 310 fT.). The 
connexion between these various festivals is as yet very 
obscure. II. J. R. 

SATYRS and SILENI are 'spirits of wild life in woods 
and hills’ (Rose, llandb. Gk. Myth. 156), bestial in their 
desires and behaviour, and having details of animal nature, 
either of a horse or of a goat. Classical authors constantly 
confused Satyrs and Sileni, but from the fourth century 
B.c. on Sileni are usually old and retain horse-ears, while 
Satyrs are usually young (Paus. 1. 23. 5) and have taken 
over from Pan the traits of a goat, it seems that Satyrs 
and Sileni had a different origin, but we are ill informed 
about the early history of the Satyrs, though it has been 
argued that they possessed an Illyrian origin (II. Krahe, 
Festschr. Havers (1949), 37). Hesiod (ap. Strabo 471) 
makes them brothers of the Nymphs (q.v.) and calls them 
'good-for-nothing and mischievous’. Apollodorus refers 
to one Arcadian Satyr who stole cattle and was killed by 
Argus (2. 1. 2), but clearly identifiable Satyrs first appear 
in satyr-plays, such as Euripides’ Cyclops and Sophocles’ 
IclmeuUie, and on representations of satyr-plays in art 
(F. Drommer, Satyrspiele 2 (1959); J. Hoard man, IUCS 
1958, 6). At that point Satyrs are human beings with some 
details of a horse (Pollux, Onom. 4. 142), although the 
lchneulac give one rather the impression of dogs (F. R. 
Walton, Hnrv. Stud. 1935, 167). The famous wine- 
pouring Satyr of Piaxiteles (II. Gallct dc Santerre, 
Hommagcs d A. Grenier (1962), 721) and the later more 
idyllic and rustic Satyrs of I Icllenistic art and poetry are 
associated with Dionysus and his circle. 

The history of Sileni is much more clear. Attic vases 
of the early sixth century B.C. (Ch. Blinkenberg, Lindas 
(1931), pi. 126; Hesperia 1935, 436) show the shaggy, 
bearded man with horse-ears, sometimes also a horse- 
tail and horse-legs, pursuing the Nymphs (Hymn. Horn. 
Aphrad. 2(12), and an inscription on the Francois vase 
dispels all doubt of his identity. He is not at first attached 
to any god, but seems to resemble folklore men of the 
forest such as the Russian leshry. He knows important 
secrets and is captured to make him reveal them. There 
may have been many stones on this pattern. On the 
Francois vase Silenus is captured by two wild men named 
Oreios and Thcrytas. The story that became famous is 
that of King Midas w ho caught Silenus after having made 
him drunk (Thcopornp. FHG i, frs. 74-7). Ovid links 
this story with the punishment of Midas for Ins avarice 
(Met. 11. 90). In Virgil (Frl. 6) Silenus is caught by two 
young shepherds and sings them mythological stories 
(Z. Stewart, Ilarv. Stud. 10S9, 179). About the middle of 
the sixth century B.c. Silenus (or Sileni, the plural being 
a matter of small importance in this lower layer of folk 
mythology) is drawn into the circle of Dionysus. lie 
accompanies Dionysus in the triumphant return of 
Hephaestus (F. Brommcr, JDA 1 1937, 19K). Roes along 
to fight the giants, frolics in the thiasus, rides in the carrus 
navalis, makes music, and helps to make and drink wine. 
The behaviour of the Sileni is not always the best, and 
they are apt to attack even Hera or Iris (E. Haspels, 
Attic Black-Figured Lekythoi (1936), 20). When Pratinas 
introduced the satyr-play, the Sileni provided the distinc- 
tive costume hut suffered a transformation into comic 
drunkards and cowards. The Silenus par excellence in 
these plays is the old Papposilenus, who has many weak- 
nesses but also has intellectual talents. He is entrusted 
with the education of Dionysus, and even voices a pro- 
verbial philosophy in Pindar (schol. Ar. Nub. 223) and in 
the story of Midas. The comparison of Socrates with 
Silenus is based not only on common ugliness (IC 


Ker^nyi, Dioniso (1949), 17) but also on common irony 
and wisdom. Portraits of Socrates and idealized heads 
of Sileni show great similarity (C. Weickert, Festschrift 
J. Loeb (1930), 103). Silenus is often represented as a good 
father and the Satyrs as his children. Hellenistic art de- 
picts Silenus either as dignified, inspired, and musical, as 
the painting of the Villa del Misten (P. B. Mudie Cook, 
JliS 1913, 157), or as an old drunkard, as in many 
sculptural and decorative groups. 

Kuhncrt in Roscher, Lex , a.v. ‘Sntyros’; F. Brommcr, Satyroi 
(• 917 ); II- Jcunmmrc, Melanges Ftcard (1949). 46.1; M Edwards, 
JlIS 1960; F. Jesi, Aegyptus 1962, 257; K. dc Sum-Denis, Jiev. 
t'hil. 1903, 23. (i. M. A. H.; J. K. T. P. 

SATYRUS (1) (fl. 3rd c. b.c.), Peripatetic biographer 
from Callatis Pontica, wrote mainly at Oxyrhynehus 
and Alexandria. Works: (1) Btoi of famous men of all 
types, including Philip 11 , Sophocles, DemosLhcnes, 
Pythagoras, etc. Fragments in Diog. Laerl. and Ath. ; also 
four pages of the /lio? EvfMrlbuv, found at Oxvrhynchus. 
(2) ritfii xuf)Q.KTi]f)(m> (Ath. 4. 168 e). llepl bijiuav 
avdpfcjv is by another Satyrus (FGrll ( 131 ). 

Satyrus widened the scope of biography to include all 
celebrities; he lakes an uncritical delight in anecdotes 
and personalities. The Oxyrh. fragment (in dialogue 
form) reveals a careful and attractive style. 

LUG lit. 159-66; A. .S Hunt, / J ()xy. ix. 1176. F. W. W. 

SATYRUS (2) (2nd c. B.c.) nicknamed Zqta, pupil of 
Aristarchus, was perhaps the author of a Collection of 
ancient myths (FGrH 1. 20). . 

SATYRUS (3) (If. c. 150 B.c.), physician, pupil of 
Quintus (q.v. 1) of Rome, and teacher of Galen at 
Pergarnum. He was a faithful follower of Quihtus in the 
exegesis of 1 Iippocrales and in the teaching Of anatomy 
and pharmacology. 

SAXON SHORE (Litus Saxonicum), name given to the 
coastline in Gaul and Hntain either because exposed to 
Saxon raids or because settled by Saxon laeti. 

( j ) Not. Hi ^n. | occ. | (-. vx vi 1 , xxxvm) mentions two ports, 
Grannona and Marcac, under local military duces: their 
sites are uncertain (Grenier, Manuel i. 389, 392). 

(2) In Britain the Not Du*n. | occ. | (xxvm) lists nine forts 
under a Comes litons Saxomri, who appears in Ammia- 
nus* narrative of a.d. 367 (27. 8. 1). They seem to be 
grouped 111 pairs (?for naval organization). Actually ten 
forts are known from Brancaster ( Norfolk) to Poitchester 
(Hants), nine of which are certainly those of the Notitta 
list. Outliers are found in Lincolnshire and Wales. All 
but two have external bastions and all but two others 
have roughly rectangular ground-pl. ms. The areas arc 
6-10 acres. 'Flic original idea may be due to Carausius 
(not later), but one fort, Andenda (Pevensey, Sussex), 
seems later (c. 330). 

D A Whirr, Litus Saxonicum ft J S.A tq6t), with full hihliopniphy 
bui sonip rather tlouhtlul inleicrw es, J. N L. Myrch 111 Dark Axr 
Btttatn, ctl. D_ 11 Harden (1956). 37. C J\. S. 

SAXONS, a German tribe first mentioned by Ptolemy 
(2. 11. 7) as settled in the Cimbnc Chersonese (modern 
Holstein ). By c. A.D. 200 they seem to have displaced 
and subdued the Chauci of the lower Elbe ; their distinc- 
tive pottery is found in Frisia and towards the lower 
Rhine, where from the fourth century they engaged in 
warfare with the Franks, while eastward they reached 
Swabia and Thuringia, and even penetrated into Italy 
(568). At sea they attracted the attention of ancient 
authors bv their ruthless piracy (cf. Sid. Apoll. 8. 6. 
13-15). Their raids were succeeded by permanent 
settlement. In Gaul documents and place-names show 
them established around Baycux, near Boulogne, and in 
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south-west Flanders; while in conjunction with their 
neighbours the Angli and the mysterious Jutes, they 
began towards the middle of the fifth century to establish 
themselves permanently in Britain. Saxon settlements 
were mainly in the south (Wessex, Essex, Middlesex, 
Sussex), but their name was applied by themselves and 
others indiscriminately to all the Teutonic invaders. 


Full bibliographies in Colliiitfwood-Mvrcs, Human Britain, R. H. 
Hodgkin, History of the Anglo-Saxons 1 (iyiy); see also F. Schmidt, 
(Jesrh. dei deutsrhen Strinimt * 2 (1917); F Tisthler, Der Stand dcr 
Sachsen-Foi schung un Itu. Ferula dcr H -C. Konumsuon (1 s)- 

0 . E. S. 


SCAEVOLA (1), Caius Mucius (P \Y 10), according to 
some authors originally bore the cognomen Cordus, which 
he subsequently changed for Scacvola, and which may 
have been borrowed from the story of the Athenian king 
Codrus. Now scaevoln was an amulet worn by Roman 
children, but popular etymology wrongly connected it 
with scaeva, the left hand; thence arose t lie story of the 
brave Roman who, having failed to kill Porsennu (q.v.), 
showed his indilFcrencc to physical pain by holding his 
right hand in fire. The surmise that the legend merely is 
a misinterpretation of a monument, which represented a 
young man stretching his right hand over an altar, is 
improbable. And equally improbable is the surmise that 
the story is connected with the ntual punishment for 
perjury. 

(i. I.)e Sanctis, Per la scienza drll'antichita (kjoq), J2i IT., O^ilvic, 
Comm. I. ivy 20 1 tt. I J . T. 

SCAEVOLA (2), Pi jijlius Mitcius (PIV 17), brother of 
Cnissus(q.v. 1), whom he succeeded as ponttjex maximus. 
As tribune in T41 n.c\ he instituted a tribunal to try 
the corrupt ex-praetor L. Ilustilius Tubulus, who went 
into exile. As consul (133), being an eminent lawyer and 
enemy of Scipio (q v. 11) Aemihanus, he was one of the 
senior advisers of 'Pi. Gracchus (q.v. 3). Despite the 
request ol borne senators, he refused to usi violence 
against the tubune, but later defended the action of 
Scipio (q v. 12) Nasica m killing him. He followed in the 
footsteps of his father (consul 175) as a jurist, firmly 
establishing his family’s pre-eminence in tins field, and 
he seems to have published (and perhaps edited) the 
series of annalcs maxunt {tee annals). 

F. S (iriien, Athenaeum 11/15, 321 11 . E 11 . 

SCAEVOLA (j), Quintus Mucius (/ J lf r 21), called 
‘Augur’ (cf. 4), Stoic, eminent lawyer, son-in-law of 
Lnclius (q.v. 2), but probably, like (2), moderately 
Grace ban in sympathy (Ins daughter married Glabno, 
q.v. 2). Praetor c. 120 u.c., he was accused repet undai um 
after governing Asia, but acquitted. (The trial was 
satirized by Lucilius, (q v. 1). lie was consul in 117, and 
m 100 opposed Saturnmus (q.v. 1). lie taught (among 
others) his son-in-law L. Crassus (q.v. 3) and, in his old 
age, Cicero, who venerated lus memory and introduced 
him into several dialogues. Alone among the principes 
piescnt in the city, he opposed Sulla after his march on 
Rome (88) and aided Marius, who had inarncd his grand- 
daughter. I le died soon after. E. B. 


SCAEVOLA (4), Quintus Mucius {PW 22), called 
‘Pontifex’ (cf. 3), son of (2), whom he surpassed as an 
orator and even as a lawyer. He published the first 
systematic treatise on the civil law, providing the founda- 
tion for many later commentaries. In his most famous 
case, the causa Curianu (Cic. De Or. 1. 180 et til.), he 
defended the strict wording of a will, against the defence 
of aequitas and intention by L. Crassus (q.v. 3). As 
consuls (95 n.c.), he und Crassus passed the lex Licima 
Mucia instituting a quaestio against aliens who had been 
illegally enrolled as citizens. Perhaps on the motion of 


Scaums (q.v. i), he was sent as proconsul to govern Asia 
and settle its troubles hy a complete reorganization, 
which he achieved with the aid ot his legate Rutilius 
(q.v. 1). His arrangements were made binding on I119 
successors by the Senate, and were a model tot other 
governors. Departing from Asia after nine months, he 
left Rutilius in charge and later helped in his defence 
when he was prosecuted repetumiarum . lie himself es- 
caped prosecution, probably thinugh his connexion with 
Marius. Ponttjex rtuiximus in 89, he was threatened hy 
Fimbria (q.v.) after Manus’ death (86), hut protected by 
the C innun government, under which he stayed in Rome. 
He was killed by Brutus (q.v. 3) in 82, probably when 
(like many others) he was on the point of joining Sulla. 

Uadi an, Stud. Or Horn. IIi a , see index. F. ]]. 

SCAEVOLA (5), Quintus Ceiwumus {PW 1), a leading 
Roman jurist of the later second century a.d., praef. 
vigilum 175, legal adviser of Marcus Aurelius, and teacher 
of Pnulus (q.v. 1). The works attributed to him include 
Quaestmnes (20 hooks), Digest a (40 books), Responsa 
(6 hooks), and Regular (4 hooks). He was evidently in 
great demand as a consultant jurist : his works arc heavily 
casuistic in character, and the cases arc apparently 
drawn from practice. They often come trom the pro- 
vinces, ai d he sometimes gives the facts in the original 
Greek. This, and some Graeeisms, lias led to the 
supposition that he was himself a Greek, but the more 
likely explanation lies in lus popularity as a consultant. 
Moreover, it is likely that both the Digest a and the 
Responsa are post-classical compilations of his re\potisa. 
His style is ve ry terse, and he rarely gives reasons lor his 
opinions. Modestiiius (q.v.) speaks of him, with Ulpian 
(q.v. 1) and Paulus (q.v. 1), as a leader among the jurists. 

A. H ; 11 . N. 

SCAMANDER, a river of the Troad (now culled 
Mendere\ su), rising in Mt. Ida and flowing into the 
Hellespont after a course of c. 60 miles. Despite Pliny’s 
phrase ‘amnis nuvigabihV (I IN 5. 124), it can never have 
been open to shipping. Lechevalicr’s view that the peien- 
nial stream (lowing fiotn the springs at Bunaibashi (Kirk 
Goz) was Ilomer’s Scamander is now abandoned. J. M. C. 

SCANDINAVIA. The earliest information about 
Scandinavia is Pytlieus’ account (c. 325 u.c.) of Thule 
(q.v.), if its identification wuth Norway is correct. Mela 
(3. 3) mentions ‘islands’ in the Sinus Codanus ‘north of 
the Kibe’; Pliny states {I1N 4. q6) that the largest and 
most fertile of these is the island of Scadmavia and men- 
tions Sevo Mons, which may be the mountains between 
south Sweden and Norway. Tacitus {Germ. 44, 45) 
knows of the Suiones (Svear, Swedes), a seafaring nation 
which evidently came within the ken of the amber 
tiaders at the mouth of the Vistula; Ptolemy mentions 
several tribes in Scandia. Jutland w r as better known to 
the Romans, a naval expedition having sailed as far as 
the Sknw in a.d. 5 {Mon. Anc. 26). 

The Scandinavian Neolithic Age, fertilized by in- 
fluences coming with the Mcgalithic culture from the 
south-west, was one of considerable achievement, and 
the subsequent Bronze Age culture in which the trade in 
Jutland amber (q.v.) with the south played an important 
part, was of a high order. There w r as a falling-off in the 
Early Iron Age, and by the end of the first century u.c. 
u number of peoples(Langohardi, Vandih, Burgundiones, 
Gutones) had migrated, in part at any rate, to the German 
mainland. The home-staying Scandinavians entered on 
a new period of prosperity in the first century a.d. and 
enjoyed a lively intercourse with other peoples, as the 
great quantity of Roman goods in their graves shows. 
In the third and fourth centuries they came under the 
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influence of the culture stream from the Gothic settle- 
ments on the Black Sea and in the Danube lands. 

H. ShctcliR, II l-'iiJk, ami K. V. Gordon, Scandinavian Archaeology 
(1937); O. Khndt-Jeneen, Denmark before the I'lkings (1957); M. 
StcnbcrRcr, Sweden (1962); A. Uurcti, Norway (1967). O. 13 . 

SCAURUS (1), Marcus Aemilius (PW 140), of patri- 
cian (but recently impoverished and undistinguished) 
family, had to work his way up like a norm homo. lie 
amassed wealth (not always reputably), pained the support 
of the Metelli, and was consul (with a Metellus) in 115 
B.r;., defeating Hutilius (q.v. 1). As consul he humiliated 
Deems (q.v. 5), was made princeps Senatus by the censors 
(one a Metellus) though probably not the senior patrician, 
and triumphed over Ligurian tribesmen. Henceforth 
increasingly powerful in the Senate, he married Metella 
(q.v. 1) and became the head of the Metellan faction, 
then at the height of its glory. Though himself involved 
in negotiations with Jugurtha (q.v.), he became one ol 
the chairmen of the tribunal set up by Mamihus (q.v. 3). 
Censor in 109, he had to be forced to resign on the death 
of his colleague Drusus (q.v. 1). Some time before 103, 
he received a cura annonae , superseding the quaestor 
Satuminus (q.v. 1). In 100 he moved the ‘ senatus consul - 
turn ultimuni against Satuminus and his supporters. In 
the 908 he was sent to Asia and, on his return, may have 
brought about the mission to Asia of Scaevola (q.v. 4) 
Pontifex. After the conviction of Kulihus (q.v. 1) he was 
one of the chief advisers oi Drusus (q.v. 2) and was 
attacked by Varius (q.v. 1), but crushed him with a 
haughty reply. He was dead by late 89, when Metella 
married Sulla. Throughout his life he was involved in 
numerous trials, not always successful in prosecution, 
but never convicted. He was the last great princeps 
Senatus , exercising vast power through factio and auc- 
tontas. 

He wrote an autobiography , hut it was soon forpotlcn. Ciceros 
admiration lor him huH coloured most ot oui trudnion. Traces ol 
a very diflerent view remain, especially in Sallust bee G. Ulocn, 
Melanges d'hirtoire ancitnnf 1909 (inadequate*). L 13. 

SCAURUS (2), Marcus Aemiuus ( 7 ’H r 141), son of (1) 
and Metella (q.v. 1), hence stepson of Sulla. Quaestor 
under Pompey (r. 65 R.C.), he intervened m Judaea and 
Nabataea, chiefly for his personal profit. As aedilc in 58 
be issued coins (Sydenham, C-Jt A* 912—14) commemorat- 
ing his inglorious campaign against the king of the 
Nabataeans as a victory. In this office he also gave 
extravagant games, spending his enormous wealth. As 
praetor (56), he presided over the trial of Seslius (q.v.), 
then governed Sardinia (55), where he tried to recoup his 
fortunes. Prosecuted repetundarum in 54 (before Cato, 
q.v. s), he briefed Cicero and other eminent men and was 
acquitted. Standing for the consulship of 53, he was 
accused (like the other candidates) of ambitus, defended 
by Cicero, but convicted through the hostility of Pompey, 
whose divorced wife Mucia he had married. He went 
into exile. 

Cicero, especially the hnjjmcnts of Pro Scauro (wall Asconim' 
comments). U ‘ 

SCAURUS (3), Mamfucus Aemtt tits {PW 139), the last 
male member of the distinguished republican family of 
Aemilii Scauri, was a man of unsavoury character, but 
a distinguished orator and advocate (Sen. Controv. 10, 
praef. 2-3 ; Tac. Atm. 6. 29). Though disliked by Tiberius, 
he was sufFect consul, probably in a,d. 21, but did not 
govern a province. Twice prosecuted for maiestas, in 32 
and 34 on the second occasion he committed suicide. 

JT ’ 1 TI U 


SCEPSIS, a city of the Trond, reputed to be a founda- 
tion of Scamandrius and Ascanius, whose descendants 


ruled there. It seems to have been an Aeolic settlement but 
reinforced by Milesians. Released by Lysimachus from 
incorporation in Alexandria Troas (301 D.C.), Scepsis 
enjoyed a vigorous cultural life into Roman times; Aris- 
totle’s library was kept there for two centuries. The site 
is on Kur§unlu Tcpc in the upper Scamonder valley; 
there is little to be seen since the surviving remains were 
carted off by the Muteselim of Bayrami^ about 1800. 

W. Leaf, Strabo on the T>oad (1923), 269-84. J. M. G\ 

SCEPTICS, philosophers who assert the impossibility 
of knowledge. On their view, the real nature of things is 
beyond our grasp ; and we must therefore suspend judge- 
ment on any issue that presents itself to us. This leads to 
a rejection of all dogmatic systems of thought. 

In antiquity, Scepticism proper began with Pyrrhon 
(q.v.) and his school, though it had its roots in earlier 
thought, particularly in the Sophistic movement. Pyr- 
rhon’s scepticism, and that of his most prominent pupil, 
Timon (q.v. 2), was essentially practical in its aims; 
its object was to produce imperturbability of mind 
{arapa^ta), thus far resembling Epicureanism. Accord- 
ing to Diogenes Laertius (9. 115), Timon had no im- 
mediate successor. {See sophists, epicurus.) 

Scepticism was introduced into the Academy by 
Arcesilaus (q.v. 1), and formed the basis of Academic 
teaching until the headship of Antiochus of Ascalon. It 
was of a more disinterested and theoretical kind than that 
ol Pyrrhon; the proof of the impossibility Jol knowledge 
was regarded as an end m itself, criticism being centred on 
the Stoic notion of ‘conceptual perception! (fraTriAijiminj 
(fxivraala), which provided ior direct apprehension of 
reality. But Academic scepticism too had ltlp more posi- 
tive side: Carneades (q.v.) put forward a detailed theory 
of probability, on which action was to be ba^ed. 

Outside the Academy, Pyrrhonism was revived by 
Acncsidcmus (q.v.), if not earlier. Pyrrhoman and Aca- 
demic ideas were combined and systematized; Aenesi- 
demus himself reduced the aiguments against knowledge 
to a series of ten formulae (t^ottoi rys rrmxi )v), and these 
were further reduced by Agnppa (5) and Menodolus 
(3) (qq.v.). The new tradition had important links wnth 
the so-called empirical physicians, finally culminating 
in Sextus (q.v. 2) Empiricus, who gives us in his works 
an account of the w hole system. 

Zeller, P hit d. Gr III a 4 . 494 f , ill b. 1 f , R Hirrcl, Untrrs zu 
Cnern's philos Sthrtflen m V HrocharH, /. it Sccpttques free \ 

(1HH7), reprinted 1959), R Richter, Der Skrptiz. in Philos 1 (loop 
A Gncdrrkcmcvcr.' Die Geschuhte d gnerh. Skiptiz (1^05), h 
lie van, Stoics and Sceptics ( 1913), Uebcrweg- Print liter, Grundns s' 1 , 
^ 63, 04, 75; M M. Patrick, The Greek S (19211), K. DciLliRrabci, 
Die grtech. hnpinkirsthule (1930). K. JnnKck's Index to the Tcubnei 
Sextus Empiricus , vol. iv (2nd cd. 1962), 11 indispensable. 


SCERDILAIDAS, an Illyrian chieftain, probably the 
son of King Pleuratus and brother of King Agron. When 
the latter in 230 u.c. was succeeded by his widow Tcutn 
(q.v.) who acted as regent for her stepson Pinnes, Srer- 
dilaidas led her forces against Epirus. But after her defeat 
by Rome, when Demetrius (q.v. 6) of Pharos became 
effective ruler and a ‘friend’ of Rome, Scerdilaidas’ posi- 
tion is obscure. I Ie co-operated with Demetrius in a naval 
attack on Pylos (220), and made an alliance with Philip V 
of Maccdon (220/19). On the defeat of Demetrius b> 
Rome, he presumably seized the guardianship of Pinnes. 
but he soon appear^ as king. He broke with Philip. An 
appeal to Rome brought him ten ships (216), but Philip 
attacked and seized Lissus and other places (213/12). 
Scerdilaidas joined with Rome in signing the Aetolian 
treaty (212/11), but did not live to join in the Peace ol 
Phoenice (205): before then he had been succeeded b> 
his son Pleuratus II (r. 207—180). H. II. s 
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SCHERIA (Zgepta, epic £x f Piv), the land of the Phae- 
acians, at which Odysseus (q.v.) arrives after his ship- 
wreck (OJ. 5. 451 fi. p cf. 34). It is a fertile country, 
apparently an island (6. 204), having an excellent, almost 
land-locked harbour (263 ft.), by which its city stands, 
ut least one river (5. 451), and u mild climate (cf. 7. 
117 ft. ; fruits grow all the year round). The population 
are enterprising and very skilful seafarers, great gossips, 
boastful and rather impudent, not very wailike or 
athletic, fond of pleasure, but kindly and willing to 
escort strangers in their wonderful ships. Various real 
places have been suggested as the onginal of Scheria, the 
most popular in ancient and modern times being Corfu; 
but as that is within some 80 miles of Ithaca, whereas 
Schena is distant a night’s voyage for one of the magical 
Pliacacian ships ( Od . 13. 81 li.), the identification is un- 
likely. See, however, A. Shewan, Homeric Essays ( 1935), 
242 If. That details of real places have been used for the 
picture is likely. II. J. R. 

SCHOLARSHIP, GREEK, IN ANTIQUITY. Until 
the end of the sixth century b.c. Greek literature de- 
pended for its survival on oral tradition. Rhapsodes 
claimed to he exact about the actual words of Homer 
(Xen. Mem. 4. 2. 10). Hut textual corruption and varia- 
tion were inevitable. Pisistratus is said to have had an 
official text of Homer compiled, but the method ol 
recension is unknown, and interpolations were alleged in 
antiquity. Prom the sixth to the fourth century Homeric 
criticism was not so much philological as directed against 
the morality of lus mythology, as 111 Plato’s famous 
attack ( Resp . 377 d). Texts were prepared by Anti- 
inachus and Anstotle; a treatise was written by Demo- 
critus, and a commentary by Ion of Ephesus, but their 
nature and value arc uncertain. 

2. Towards the end ol the filth century books became 
more common, nnd private collections became possible, 
though on a small scale (cf. the library of Eunpides). 
Hut this development did not secure texts from corrup- 
tion. The absence, in many cases, of an authoritative 
text, the difficulties presented to the copyist by the form 
of the fifth- century hook, whic h lacked word-division 
and punctuation, careless or ignorant transcription, and, 
in the case of the drama, aclois’ tampering with the text, 
were continual sources of danger. Tragedy sufTered so 
badly in the fourth century that in 330 u.c. Lycurgus 
ordered that a public copy of the text of the three great 
tragic poets should be deposited in the State archives. 
This was perhaps merely a copy ot the best acting- 
version. That it was not regarded as presenting the 
original text of the poets seems clear lrom Alexandrian 
criticism. Autogiaph manuscripts of Plato and Aristotle 
may have been kept in the Academy and Lyceum. 
Aristotle made the first important contribution to literary 
history with his Didascahae , and other Peripatetics 
devoted themselves to the history and criticism of lite- 
lature and to grammatical and scientific scholarship, 
c g. Theophrastus and Demetrius of Phalerum. 

3. The last-named was credited with advising Ptolemy 
Sorer (305-285 B.c.) to found a library at Alexandria. 
W ith tlie establishment of this library in the Brucheum, 
of the smaller library in the Serapeum, and of the col- 
legiare body in the Museum, the prerequisites for scholar- 
ship became available. The libraries contained a huge 
collection of papyrus rolls, which grew in number from 
200,000 c. 285 b.c. to 700,000 in the first century B.c. The 
successive librarians were learned scholars (e.g. Zeno- 
dotus, Aristophanes). Research was facilitated by their 
careful classification of authors and text9(cf. Callimachus, 
Ptnakes), by their determination ol genuine and spurious 
works, and by their introduction of rolls of standard size, 
which made possible the division of large works, formerly 


inconvenient to hundlc, into groups of rolls. These 
Alexandrian scholars sought to reconstitute the original 
text of the classical writers, especially Hoinei. They 
adopted the sound practice of comparing manuscripts 
and studying the usage of each writer, but they also 
followed too subjective criteria. Caution grew with 
experience and knowledge, Aristophanes and Aristarchus 
modifying the arbitrary method ol Zenodotus. Their 
work is best shown in the Venetian scholia to the Iliad. 
In their recensions (diop 6 d)aeis) they used marginal 
signs, of which the most important were the obelus 
(o/JtAoy — ), used by Zenodotus and later scholars to maik 
a spurious line, the asterisk ( d<7T*ptWoj *), used by 
Aristophanes to mark incomplete sense and by A list - 
archus to mark a verse wrongly repeated elsewheie, the 
Ktpavvmv (T) marking a succession of spurious lines, 
the (i^rioty/xa Q), used by Aristophanes to indicate 
erroneous repetition and by Aristarchus to mark dis- 
turbed word-order, the OLnAij (>) marking anything 
noteworthy. The authors thus edited formed the basis 
of the Alexandrian canon of the best poets, later extended 
to include prose-writers. Resides such critical editions, 
the Alexandrians produced exegetieal commentaries 
(iJ7ro^vT)/i.oTa), filled with antiquarian and mythological 
lure, works ol literary history and criticism, nnd lexico- 
graphical studies; they also pursued research in metric, 
grammar, and accentuation. Concurrently with the 
development of literary studies in Alexandria went the 
growth of Fergamum os a rival centre of learning with 
a large library, in which parchment was first used on a 
considerable scale for books. Here scholarship was 
exercised rather upon prose than upon poetry, and 
although editions and commentaries were produced 
(notably by Crates of Mallos), its best work was probably 
done 111 the fields of antiquarian and grammatical research. 

4. From the second century b.c. the demand for 
popular editions and handbooks brought forth variorum 
commentaries, published separately from the text, but 
having lemmata (see schoi ia), and compilations (cf. 
especially the writings of Didymus), which preserved the 
best features of Alexandrian scholarship and from which 
much of the older scholia on classical authors is derived. 
These commentaries were of great importance in prevent- 
ing a text’s corruption, since the notes would fit only the 
particular text for which they had been written (cf. the 
excellent preservation of the nine annotated plays of 
Euripides, and the seven comedies of Aristophanes in the 
Venetian MS.). 

5. From the time of Hadrian Greek scholarship de- 
clined. The systematic study of grammar (e.g. by Apol- 
lonius Dyscolus and Herodian), of metric (e.g. by 
Hephacstion), and the compilation of lexica (e.g. by 
Harpocration and Hcsychius) continued the preservation 
of the results of Alexandrian research. But the steadily 
diminishing interest in Greek classical authors and the 
preference for select editions and anthologies (cf. the 
works of Proclus and Stobaeus) caused the disappearance 
of the writings of many earlier authors. 7 ’he process of 
disappearance was further helped by the transfer of 
texts from the decaying papyrus rolls to durable vellum 
codices in the fourth and fifth centuries, when only such 
texts as were valued were copied. Although readers might 
add marginal notes to their text, the medieval combina- 
tion of text and scholia on the same page is scarcely found 
in antiquity; the commentary, however abbreviated and 
compilatory in character, is still a separate hook. Although 
the Roman and early Byzantine ages were a period of 
loss, texts were not seriously corrupted. 7 ’he evidence 
of papyri shows that the quality of texts suffered little 
between the second and eleventh centuries. Foets were 
more fortunate than prose-writers in escaping corrup- 
tion, thankR to the transmission of the Alexandrian 
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commentaries, but some prose-authors, notably Hero- 
dotus, Isocrates, Plato, Demosthenes, have come down to 
us in a good state. 

6 . After the eighth century, which was the darkest age 
for Greek literature and scholarship, there came a revival 
in the ninth century, begun by Photius and Arethas, 
whose enthusiasm probably helped, along with the 
industry of lexicographers like the compiler of the Suda, 
q.v. (10th c.), to save many texts, and many of our best 
manuscripts belong to this time. Rare classical texts were 
sought out and transcribed from the cumbersome majus- 
cule to the new minuscule hand, an operation which often 
involved problems of word-division, breathing, accentua- 
tion, etc. In the twelfth century Tzctzes annotated the 
Iliad and Eustathius produced his important Homeric 
commentary and struggled to secure the preservation of 
the monastic libraries. Under the Palaeologi at Byzantium 
there was a renaissance of learning which produced 
editions of classical authors, commentaries, handbooks, 
and lexica. But scholars like Thomas M agister and 
Demetrius Triclimus (early 14th c.) were often wilful and 
drastic in textual criticism, and their unsatisfactory views 
of metre und language led them into frequent error. 
Nevertheless, they were trying to do what the great 
Alexandrians had done 1,500 years earlier, and without 
them the scholarship of the Renaissance would have been 
impossible. Their texts became currenr in Italy, and, 
but for the fall of Constantinople, their method would 
lmve left an indelible mark on Greek literature. 

A. Gudcniun, Grundriss der Grach, der Klass Philologu 2 (iyoy); 
F. W Hull, A Companion to (Classical Texts (jyij); J. W Wlule, 
The Scholia un the 1 Ar cs' of Aristophanes (1914), A. C l'earson, The 
Fragments of Sophoi les 1 (1917); J. H_ .Sarnivs, A Histoty of ChtsSital 
Scholat ship 1 3 (IQ21); U. v. Wilumowitz-Moellcndotfl, Fmlntung 
in die griechische Ttagodie (1921), Chrtsl-S( hniuf St.ihlin n 6 . Die 
naihklassisihe Period* (jo_:o 4), 1 ). ] Jm Pape, Artois ' Interpolations in 
Greek Tragedy ( l UI4) ; H llmwninc. Past and Pri sent Iy<>4, j ff. ; 
L. D. Reynolds und N. Cl. Wilson, Scribes and Scholars (106S) 

J. F. L., R n. 

SCHOLARSHIP, LATIN, IN ANTIQUITY. Inter- 
est in systematic Latin scholarship began in Rome with 
the visit of Crates (q.v. 3) of Mallos r. 168 b.c. Ilis in- 
fluence may be seen in the orthographical nnd literary 
investigations of L. Accius (170-f. 85) and in the satires 
of Lucihus (180—102). But the fiist Roman ‘scholar’ was 
L. Aelius Stilo Pracconinus of Lanuvium (r. 154-r. 74), 
whose studies included, besides grammar and literary 
history (he made a list of the genuine plays of Plautus), 
etymological, antiquarian, and historical subjects. He in- 
spired M. Tercntius Varro (116 -27) to his encyclopedic 
studies: Varro \s antiquarian researches ( Antiquitates 
rerum humanarwn et divinarum), his grammatical writings 
(De lingua Latina), his educational treatises ( Dtscip/tnarum 
lihri novem) formed a storehouse and model for later 
critics and scholars. The interest aroused by Varro and 
his predecessors in grammar and the history of Roman 
literature is seen in Cicero, Horace, und Caesar amongst 
others. Varro’s scholarship was rivalled by that of 
P. Nigidius Figulus (98—45), who wrote Cnmmentani 
gr animat ui and shares with Varro the credit of inventing 
the terminology of Latin grammar. Other professed 
scholars of the same period are L. Ateius Praetextatus 
and Valerius Cato. A great stimulus to scholarship wqb 
given by the founding of the Palatine Library with its 
collections of Greek and Latin literature in 28 b.c. and 
the appointment of C. Julius Ilygmus (64 b.c:.-a.d. 
17), who wrote a commentary on Virgil, as librarian. 
At the close of the Augustan period Fcnestella’s Anna- 
tes continued the encyclopedic scholarship of Varro; 
Vcrrius Flaccus wrote his De orthograplua and in his 
De verborum significatu produced the first Latin lexicon, 
a storehouse of information later abridged by Pompeius 
Festus and drawn upon by all subsequent scholars. 


Later, in the first century A.D., Q. Remmius Palaemon, 
the teacher of Quintilian, wrote an Ars Orammatica, the 
first formal Latin grammar. The tradition of literary 
criticism was continued by L. Annaeus Seneca, Pctronius, 
and Persius. Q. Asconius Pedianus (a.d. 3-88 or, accord- 
ing to others, 9 b.c.-a.d. 76) wrote a commentary on 
Cicero’s orations and a defence of Virgil, and the Elder 
Pliny (a.d. 23-79) wrote on dubius sermo. M. Valerius 
Probus (d. a.d. 88) of Berytus not merely studied the 
sermo antiquus (upon which he wrote a Silva observa- 
tionum) but produced careful texts based upon a study of 
early manuscripts of a number of Latin authors. Eabius 
Qumtilianus (d. 95 ?), in the Institutio Oratorio, summed 
lip the current views upon grammar and literary criticism. 
In the next century C. Suetonius Tranquillus (d. c. 140) 
wrote, besides lives of orators, poets, nnd scholars (De 
viris illustribns), a treatise upon critical signs. Ilis younger 
contemporary Aulus Gcllius, in his Noctes Atticae, sup- 
plies valuable details on the earlier language and litera- 
ture and on lexicography and grammar. At the end of the 
century Tcrcntianus Maums published a manual on 
prosody nnd metre; Acron commented on Terence and 
Horace; and Festus abridged Verrius Flaccus. 

Jn the third century Porphyrion commented on I Iorace, 
C. Julius Romanus wrote on grammar, und Solinus wrote 
an epitome of Pliny, while the learned Censorious com- 
piled his De die nut alt (a.d. 238). Early in the next 
century Nonius Marccllus compiled his De compcndiosa 
doctnna from the works of earlier scholars ; (J. Manus 
Victorious wrote on metre and commented on Cicero; 
Aelius Donatus compiled his celebrated gntonmar, wrote 
a noted commentary on Terence and another on Virgil; 
Charisius nnd Diomedcs compiled gramiqars. At the 
end of the century Maurus Servius IJonoratps wrote his 
famous commentary on Vugil (extant in a longer and 
shorter form), omitting nothing but literary criticism. Sr. 
Jerome (r. 348-420) revised the Latin Bible, wrote De viris 
illustribm (after Suetonius), and translated the chronicle 
of Eusebius. At the end of the century Macrobius wrote 
a commentary on Cicero’s Somntum Scipioms , and in his 
Saturnalia discussed Virgil and ancient Latin literature 
and language. Martianus Capclla, early m the lifth cen- 
tury, summarized ancient learning in his Nuptiae Philo- 
logiac et Mercurii. The list of Latin scholars closes with 
the name of Pnscian, early in the sixth century, w r ho wrote 
a grammar in eighteen books, sixteen of which dealt with 
accidence, in which was summed up all the grammatical 
learning ol previous centuries. See also literary criti- 
cism, and separate articles on the writers mentioned. 

J K Sind v», A History of Classical Scholarship i (lyoj); W. Kroll, 
Studien s Verst, d. rum. Lit. (jy. 44 ), S7 11. ( joK If. R. M 11. 

SCHOLIA. The word axuAioi' ,s first found in Cicero 
(Att. 16. 7. 3) ; its plural is now generally used to describe 
a body of notes (preserved in the margins of texts) which 
expound or criticize the language or subject-matter of an 
author. An individual scholium usually consists of a 
lemma (i.e. a word or phrase repeated from the text of the 
author) and an interpretation. In default of u lemma, a 
reference mark or the mere position of the item in the 
margin indicates the passage with which the note is 
concerned. Though the distinctions between scholia, 
glosses, and commentaries cannot be rigidly drawn, the 
term ’gloss’ is usually applied to sporadic interpretations 
of the meanings of separate words and the term ‘com- 
mentary’ (1 commentum , commentanus) to an exposition 
which (except for interspersed lemmata) is continuous 
and is generally transmitted as a separate work (e.g. 
Porphyrius on Aristotle, Asconius on Cicero). In a collec- 
tion of scholia, however, while many items do not differ 
in length or substance from glosses, others have clearly 
come from a learned source. In general, scholia can be 
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regarded as the disiecta mrmbra of lost commentaries ; and 
it is often possible to trace them with some probability to 
their immediate or ultimate sources. The breaking up of 
a commentary into marginal scholia met the convenience 
of readers of a text, but inevitably caused the loss of much 
that we should have valued. Where space permitted, the 
successive owners ol a manuscript would sometimes add 
notes of their own or excerpts from commentaries not 
previously incorporated ; and this heterogeneous material 
was always at the mercy of copyists who sometimes 
curtailed or recast it. Yet despite many trivialities and 
much useless lumber, scholia often throw valuable light 
on points ot fact or problems of exegesis (especially 
when based on the work of one of the great scholars of 
antiquity), and sometimes Lheir interpretations contain 
evidence tor the author’s text. Their lemmata, however, 
which were frequently adjusted by copyists, need to be 
used with the utmost caution Individual manuscripts or 
groups of manuscripts of a single author often present 
sets of scholia which hear little immediate relationship to 
each other; for example, the Homeric scholia in cod. 
Vcnetus A are quite destine t from those in cod. Venetus 
H, and both sets differ fiorn the scholia in end. Town- 
lcianus. 

2. Greek Scholia. The notes found in the Venice 

codex (A) of Homer afford a good illustration of the 
origin of scholia. Though they cite the views of Zcno- 
dotus of Kphesus, Aristophanes of .Byzantium, and 
Aristarchus, they arc not based directly on the continuous 
commentaries and speual treatises (uuy- 

yimf.LiA.aT a) of the great Ah xanch i.ins Nor are they directly 
derived from the work of the indefatigable Didymus (q.v. 
i) Chakenteius, who in the fust century n.r. summed 
up the countless Homeric ■npafiXi'ii.uiTn, 6|TT/naTa, and 
A u a a. s* of earlier scholars; for they contain references 
to Aristonicus (the younger contemporary of Didymus) 
and to Herodian and Nicauoi (both of the isl c. a.d.) who 
wrote on Homer’s piosody and on punctuation. Their 
chief immediate source is a lost commentary composed 
not earlier than the middle of the second ccntuiy a.d. ; 
and on the reliability of its author we depend for our 
knowledge of the work of his many predecessors. The 
extant scholia (or, rather, sets of scholia) on Hesiod, 
Pindar, Aeschylus, Sophocles, Kuripides, and Aristo- 
phanes are all indebted ultimately to Didymus ; but in 
every instance there are probably several intermediate 
stages between him and them. Behind the scholia cm 
the Alexandrian poets Apollonius Khodius, Theocritus, 
Lycophron, and Nicander lies the work of Theon (q.v. i), 
a scholar of the age of Tihenus Scholia on prose authors, 
apart from Plato and Demosthenes, are comparatively 
.scanty. Date manuscripts of the poets frequently contain 
sLhoha taken from Byzantine scholars such as Tzclzcs 
(i 2th c ), Kiistalhius (12th c.), Demetrius Triclinius 
(early rqth c.), and Thomas Magisterially 14th c.). 

3. Latin Scholia. None of the collections of scholia 
on Latin authors is earlier than the third century a.d. 
and many are as late as the sixth or seventh century. 
Despite attributions made in the Middle Ages, they are 
all several stages removed from the work of first- and 
second-century scholars (Cornutus, Probus, Vehus 
Longus, Arruntius Celsus, Acmilius Asper, Terentius 
Scnurus). Of prose authors, only the speeches of Cicero 
have scholia. Terence is the only republican poet whose 
text is thus annotated (the scholia in the cod. Bembinus 
being particularly important). The various but not 
extensive sets of scholia on Virgil are overshadowed by 
the great commentary of Servius, hut the scholia Ber- 
nensia (closely related to Philargyrius, q.v.) are valuable. 
For Horace there are collections attributed to Acron and 
Porphyrion (qq.v.) as well as the less important notes of 
the ‘commentator Cruquianus\ The Ibis of Ovid and the 


Aratea of Germanicus both have scholia; and of the 
poets of the first century A.D., Pcrsius, Lucan, Statius, 
and Juvenal each has two or more sets ol annotations. 

A. Gudcman, art ‘Schnlicn’ (Grrck onlvl in P\V - | J raider. 
Repertoire lies Miltons tie senhes et comment aucs d' auteurs Int ms < ly 1 1 ); 
J. L. Sandy 9, Hist of Class Si holm ship i J 1 > VY 1 1 ,il l[ 

Companion to Classical Texts (jyij). Ample intoi m.ilinn » an hr luuncj 
in tne sections devoted to individual .uithom m t.'lirisl- Sc hmid- 
Sluhlin and Srluuiz- 1 losim , U> the cdiliuiiN lucre intntioiu-d add. 
J. F. Mounlloril, Si holm Pembina (1014), II J. HuTscdni \\ li , Scholia 
in Horatium Xifnfi nnhium Pansmoium ligj.s), P V\ i'nsih'i , Siholui in 
Juvenal em setustiora (ly^i), J Iritfnm, Les Scholus metnques dc 
Pindar e (iysN), A La Pimm, Scholia in P (Jvidi Susoms linn dy^y), 
H. FrLisc, Hcitultfc zur Oherhifeiuntt dir ihasschohen (jyimj; 1 , Al. 
PoHit.niu, I). Holwcida. W. J YV. Koslvr, Si holm in eh istop/iain m 
(19O0 2), L M. I'omtiino, Lhmetni Ttulmit in Atu hyh peisus Si holm 
(IQ^J)- J F. Al. 

SCIPIO (i) BARBATUS, Lucius Cornelius (PIP 
34.0, consul 298 u.c. ; his sarcophagus w r as tin* oldest 
discovered m the Scipios’ tomb. The inscription sub- 
sequently carved on this sarcophagus records Si ipio's 
exploits in Samnium and Lucuma (Dessau, ILS i), and 
is more trustworthy tlian Livy (io. 12 f.), who describes 
his lit ruscau successes. L. T. S. 

SCIPIO (2), L UCIITS CoilNEIlUS (PIP 323), son of (1) 
above, was cnrulc aedile, consul (259 n.c.), and censor 
(25K). In 259 he attempted to use the new Roman fleet to 
deprive the Carthaginians of a naval base against Italy: 
he captured Alena and reduced Corsica, but failed to 
storm Olhi.i in Sardinia. Two inscriptions ( ILS 2, 3; 
Degrassi, ILLUP, no. 310) record his career, but do not 
mention the triumph which the Fasti Triumpludes assign 
to him. Near the Porta Capcna lie dedicated a temple to 
the Teinpeslates which had spared his fleet. II H. S. 

SCIPIO (3) CALVUS, Gnai us Cornelius (PIP 345), 
son of Lucius (2) above, brother of Publius (4), and uncle 
of Afncunus Major (5). As consul in 222 b.c. with hia 
colleague Marcellus (q.v. 1) he defeated the Insubrcs 
and captured Mediolanum. In 218 he was sent to Spain, 
probably as lus brother’s legate, to prevent reinforcements 
reaching Hannibal in Italy and to break the Carthaginian 
power in Spain. Ills strategy was to advance southwards 
along the coast, winning adequate bases and command of 
the sea. In 2 r7 he probably received proconsular impenwn 
and won a decisive naval victory off the Ebro. His brother 
Publius arrived to take supreme command, and together 
they advanced to Saguntum (traces of their camp survive 
at Almenara, 5 miles north). In 215 they inflicted a 
crushing defeat near Ibera on Hasdrubal, who was 
attempting to break through to Italy. By 212 they had 
captured Saguntum, from which base they could advance 
further south. In 21 1, while Publius was defeated on the 
upper Baetis, Gnacus was destroyed with Ins army at 
llorei in the hinterland of Carthago Nova (on the site 
see H. II. Scullard, Scipio Af nranus (1930), 50 fT., 143). 

Soiiw fcs A Schullen, Pontes Htspannir Anti quae ill (lyjO, ‘U tT. 

H. II S. 

SCIPIO (4), Pum.ius Cornf.i ius (PIP 330), was younger 
brother of Gnacus (3) above, and father of Afncanus 
Major (5). Consul in 218 B.c:., Scipio had to divert his 
army, destined for Spain, to suppress a Gallic rising in 
north Italy. With fresh troops he reached the mouth of 
the Rhone, only to find that Hannibal had slipped past. 
Scipio hastened hack to north Italy, where he hoped to 
fight delaying actions along the tributaries of the Po. 
Beaten back and wounded in a cavalrv skirmish at r l icinus, 
he retired to Trchia where he was joined by Senipronius 
who insisted on engaging Hannibal. The Romans were 
defeated and lost two-thirds ot their army (Dec. 218). In 
217 Scipio was sent as proconsul to |oin his brother in 
Spain. For his campaign there and lus death in 211 see 
Scipio (3). H B. S. 
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SCIPIO (5) AFRICANUS MAJOR, Pudlius Corne- 
lius ( PW 336) (236-1 84/3 n.C.), son of Publius (4) above, 
and husband of Aenulia, the sister of Paullus (q.v. 2); 
father of two sons (8 and 9 below) and two daughters, 
Cornelia, wife of Scipio (10) Nasica, and Cornelia (q.v. 1), 
mother of the Gracchi. Born in 236 b.c., Scipio is said to 
have saved his father’s life at the battle of Ticinus (218) 
and as military tribune to have rallied the survivors of 
Cannae at Canusium (2 1 6). After being c urulc aedile (2 1 3), 
he was appointed by the People to the command in Spain, 
being the first pnvatus to be invested with proconsular 
1 mpenuvi (210). In Spain he followed his father’s offensive 
strategy rather than the cautious policy of his own pre- 
decessor, Nero (q.v. 2). He seized the enemy’s base, 
Carthago Nova (q.v.), by a brilliant coup de main (209). 
He drilled his army in new tactics, by which the three 
lines of the Roman army acted with greater mutual inde- 
pendence; he possibly adopted the Spanish sword and 
improved the pilum. In 208 he defeated llasdrubal Barca 
at Baecula {Pciilen) in Buetica: screened bv his light 
troops, his main forces divided and fell on the enemy’s 
flanks, a movement which was a complete break with 
traditional Roman tactics. He wisely avoided a wild- 
goose chase after the fleeing Husdruhal (q.v. 2) and de- 
cided to fight on in Spain, where he finally defeated the 
two other Carthaginian armies at Ilipa ( Alcala del /fro, 
near Sei'ille ): he held the enemy’s mam forces while the 
wings outflanked them (206). Thus Roman domination 
was established in Spain. Before he left Spain Scipio 
settled some veterans at Itahca (q.v.) 

As consul for 205, Scipio carried through his detei- 
minatiun to invade Africa, despite senatorial opposition 
led by Fabius (q.v. 5). With an army composed partly of 
volunteers he crossed to Sicily; lie also succeeded in 
snatching Locri from Hannibal. In 204 as pioconsul he 
landed with perhaps 35,000 men in Africa, where he 
besieged Utica and wintered on a nearby headland 
(Castra Cornelia). Early in 203 lie successfully attacked 
and burnt the camps of Syphax and llasdrubal (q.v. 3) 
some 6 miles to the south. At Campi Magm (Souk el 
Kretms ) on the upper Bagradas, Scipio defeated another 
enemy army by a double outflanking operation. When 
he captured Tunis, Carthage sought peace. During an 
armistice terms were referred to Rome, but after Hanni- 
bal's return to Africa the Carthaginians renewed the war 
in 202. After joining Masimssa, Scipio finally defeated 
Hannibal in the battle of Zaina (q.v.), where neither side 
could outflank the other and the issue was decided by the 
Roman and Numidian cavalry, which broke off its pur- 
suit of the Punic horsemen and fell on the rear of I lanm- 
bal’s army. Scipio was named Afncanus after the country 
he had conquered. 

In 199 Scipio was elected censor and became princeps 
senatus. A keen supporter of a philhellenic policy, he 
prudently but vainly urged in his second consulship ( 1 94) 
that Greece should not he compK tely evacuated lest 
Antiochus of Syria should invade it. In 193 he was sent 
on an embassy to north Africa and perhaps also to the 
East. When his brother Lucius (7) was given the com- 
mand against Antiochus (190), Afncanus, who could not 
constitutionally yet be re-elected consul, was 'associated’ 
with the command and served as his brother’s legate. 
After crossing to Asia, where he received hack from 
Antiochus his captured son Lucius (9), Scipio fell ill and 
took no active part in his brother's victory at Magnesia 
(189). Meanwhile in Rome political attacks, led by Cato, 
were launched on the Scipios, culminating in the ‘Trials 
of the Scipios’, on which the ancient evidence is con- 
flicting. Africanus intervened when Lucius was accused in 
187; whether he himself was formally accused either 
in 187 or 184 is not beyond doubt. But his influence was 
undermined and he withdrew embittered und ill to 


Litemum where he died soon afterwards (184/3). 

An outstanding man of action, Scipio may nevertheless 
on occasion have felt himself to have been divinely in- 
spired and the favourite of Jupiter Capitolinus.This aspect 
of his character gave rise to the 'Scipionic legend’, born 
during his lifetime hut later elaborated (e.g. by parallels 
with Alexander the Great). Profoundly convinced of his 
own powers, Scipio personified a new era in which Greek 
ideas swept over Roman life. By his tactical reforms and 
strategic ideals he forged a new weapon with which he 
asserted Rome’s supremacy in Spain, Africa, and the 
Hellenistic East, championing Rome’s imperial and pro- 
tectorate mission in the world. lie turned a city-militia 
into a semi-professional army, which for ten years he 
commanded at the People's wish; his victory at Zama 
gave him the most powerful position yet held by a Roman 
general. But the time had not yet come when the indivi- 
dual challenged the power of the Senate. Scipio offered 
no threat to the nobility except through the normal 
channels of political life in which he showed no particular 
ability. Factional jealousies, the size of his cltentela, and 
reaction against his generous foreign policy and his en- 
thusiasm for Greek culture created invidui and led to 
his downfall amid personal and political rivalries, hut he 
had demonstrated that Rome’s destiny was to be a Medi- 
terranean, not merely an Italian, power. 

On the ancient sources (chiefly Polybius and I.ivv) ace Ed. Meyer, 
Kl Sihr 11 (1924), 331 IT , I i 1 1 . St ullard, Scipio Afncanus m thi Second 
Punu M'«r (jyio); id Si. A. Soldier and Politician (11970) , VV Scliur, 
SahioA ft nanus und die tieurundtmi' dcr rdmischen H'ejtherrsihaft (1927), 
H H. Scullard , up Lit und(un Hi pa) JUS 193(1, 1 Qf l . y K M Hnvwuud, 
Studies on Suptu Afncanus (U S A ion) On Srtpio's politics hre 
Srullnrd. Row Pul., see index; A H. Me I lonnlil, 101H, isill ; 
Tayloi, I'oiin/i Dntruts, 306 fl , K C’.issola, / Riupfti pohtm ionium 
nil HI sec. a fr (19(12) On the ‘Trials’ sec P Eraccuro, Opusc 1(105(1), 
2O3 IF , and bcullurJ, op. cit. 290 ft. On Scipio’s portrait, M l.. 
Volleil weider, Mil lusB, 27 IT Oil the legend, K VV Wulhalik, 
PCI'S 1907, 54 IF. Sec further s V Pl'MC WAHs H. 11 S 

SCIPIO (6) nAsIca, Publius Cornelius {PW 350) 
(roi. 1 91 u.C.), son of Scipio (3), received the Magna 
Mater (204), was curulc aedile (197), praetor 111 Further 
Spain (194), defeating the 1 aisitamans at Ilipa, and consul 
in 191, when he ct mpleted the subjugation of Boian 
territory (1 91-190). His failure in the censor elections of 
189 and 184 marks the Scipionic decline, and apart from 
the founding of Aquileia (t8i) and his action as patron in 
the Spanish inquiry of 17 1, he played no further part in 
public life. 

l Scullard, Rom. Pol. 122, 137 IF AH McL). 

SCIPIO (7) ASIATICUS (Asiagenus, Asiagenls), 
Lucius Cornelius {PW 337) (coa. 190 n.c.), brother of 
Scipio Africanus, whose legate he was in Spain (207 20(1), 
Sicily (205), and Africa (204- 202), was cuiule aedile (195) 
and praetor in Sicily (193). In 191 he was with M‘. 
Acilius Glahno at Thermopylae, and in 190 succeeded 
him as consul. This marked the Scipionic control of 
policy against Antiochus, and Scipio Africanus accom- 
panied him to the Fast in effective command. Making 
a truce with the Actohans, he crossed to Asia Minor to 
defeat Antiochus at Magnesia (probably Jan. 189). After 
preliminary peace negotiations he was succeeded by 
Manlius Vulso, returning to triumph in 188, with votive 
games in 186. The senatorial opposition to Afncanus’ 
dominance, however, brought on him a demand for 
accounts and for inquiry into moneys received from 
Antiochus, and eventually a charge of peculation, on 
which he would have been imprisoned except for the 
intervention of Scmpronius Gracchus (cf. petillius and 
minucius 3). Cato degraded him from equestrian status 
in 184. An undistinguished figure, his career follows that 
of his great brother. 

W. Schur, Scipio Afncanus (1927); Scullard, Rum. Pol. 128 IT, 
290 ff. A. H. McL). 
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SCIPIO (8) Publius Cornelius {PW 331), elder son of 
Afncanus Major, adopted the later Afncanus Minor 
before 168 B.c. Augur in 180, he was precluded from a 
public career by ill health; an outstanding orator, he also 
wrote an historical work in Greek (Cic. Brut. 77). An 
inscription in Saturnian verse from the Tomb of the 
Scipios probably refers to hirn (Dessau, ILS 4; Degrassi, 
JLLRP 311). 11. II. s. 

SCIPIO (9), Lucius Cornelius (PW 325), son of Africa- 
nus Major, was captured in the war with Anliochus (192 
B.c,), but was released unransomed before Magnesia in 
190. lie gained the practorslnp (174) with the help of C. 
Cicereius, his father’s secretary, but incurred the censors’ 
displeasure. Details of his capture and personality are 
confused. H. H. S. 

SCIPIO (10) NASICA CORCULUM, Publics 
Cornelius {PW 353), curulc aedile in lby h.c., distin- 
guished himself in the Pydna campaign (168); his account 
ot it in an fiTiOT oAiui' is preserved by Plutarch {Arm. 
15-18). On account of 11 regular election, he resigned 
the consulship of 1(12. Censor in 159, he removed 
unauthorized statues Irom the Korum. Consul in 155, 
he ended the Dalmatian VV'ar. lie checked the huildmgof 
a theatre on grounds of public morality. Against Cato's 
policy of destroying Carthage, he urged the inoral sti- 
mulus of Carthage to Rome, presumably representing the 
traditional hbeial Scipiomc policy in Africa. In 152 he 
forced Masmissa to withdraw from Carthaginian territory, 
lie was envoy to Andnscus (150), pontijex maximus 
(150), and prince ps senutus (147). Learned m pontifical 
and civil law, he upheld traditional standards of morality 
and politics, at home and abroad. 

M. (Jelzer, Kl. Still ( r 0 n 1 ) , 11 IQ, Stullard, Runt Pol 22 . 6 , 240 

A H Mil). 

SCIPIO (n) AEMILIANUS AFRICANUS NU- 
MANTINCS, Pubi.ius Cornelius (IMP 335), 185/4- 129 
H.r., second son of L. Acmilius Paullus (q.v. 2), was 
adopted by P. Scipio, son ol Scipio Africanus. In 168 he 
fought under Paullus at Pydna. While in Greece he met 
Polybius (q.v. i), with whom he afterwards formed an 
especially close friendship. In 151 he volunteered to 
serve in Spain under the consul Lucullus when many 
others were icluclant to do so. Sent hy Lucullus to fetch 
reinforcements from Masinissa (q.v.), lie witnessed the 
great battle between the Carthaginians and the Numid- 
lans, subsequently presiding over some abortive negotia- 
tions. In 149 and early 148 he achieved great distinction 
as a military tribune in the Thiid Punic War {see punk: 
wars), lie was a candidate for the aedileship of 147 but 
was elected consul, although he was under age and had 
not held the practorslnp. This required special legislation, 
vhich was carried only after great dissension. As consul, 
with Ins closest friend Laelius (q.v. 2) as his chief legatus, 
he restored the discipline of the nrmy in Africa and 
devoted great energy to making the blockade of Carthage 
effective. 'Pile construction ol the famous mole to close 
the entrance to the harbour was an enormous under- 
taking. The city fell in the spring of 146, and after super- 
vising its destruction Scipio celebrated a magnificent 
triumph. 

Klee ted censor in 142, he wished to perform his duties 
stnrtly and severely but was thwarted hy his colleague, 
L. Mummius (q.v.). In 140-139 he headed an embassy to 
the countries of the eastern Mediterranean, taking us a 
companion the philosopher Panaetius (q.v.), who also 
stayed with him in Rome for a tune. In 137-136 he was 
much involved in the intrigues surrounding the foedus 
Mancinum {see mancinus). Constant failures in the 
Numantine War {see numantia) led to his election to 


the consulship of 134. Since second consulships were 
prohibited this also required special legislation, lie again 
had to restore military discipline, but by the autumn was 
able to encircle Numantia with an elaborate series of 
fortifications. When the city fell in the late summer of 
133 he destroyed it utterly, returning home m 132 to a 
second triumph. Finding the political scene tiansturmed 
by the tribunate and death of Tihcrius Gracchus (q v. 3), 
he soon toOk the lead among the anti-Grai chans Karly 
in 1 29, championing the discontented Italians, he initiated 
moves against Tiberius’ legislation, provoking a major 
political storm. Hy this time he had forfeited much of the 
mass enthusiasm which he had inspired earlier. His 
sudden death at the height of the crisis gave rise to 
rumours, probably false, that he was murdered. Among 
the suspects was his wife Semproma, sister of the Gmeehi. 
His marriage to hei had been childless and unhappy. 

He was a man ol strict personal morality, courageous, 
cultured, and intellectual, with philhellenic leanings (kt 
sciriuNic circle), but lie could be ciuel and ruthless. An 
able speaker, he had a ready and often caustic wit. lie was 
a competent general, with great powers of organization. 
Interpretations of his policies, his influence, and his signi- 
ficance have differed widely. He had powerful enemies 
and never achieved a position of unchallenged leadership, 
though for nearly twenty years he was a key pcisonality 
in Roman politics. For this and other reasons it is a mis- 
take to stress his personal responsibility for the policies 
pursued in the V 1 1 inline and Numantine wars (wr viniA- 
thus and numantia), although he probably approved of 
what was done, lie may have influenced Roman policy 
towards the Hellenistic powers, but there is little evi- 
dence. Despite his philhellcnism he was averse to certain 
changes in social customs, perhaps 111 part because he 
judged them detrimental to military vigour. It is not 
clear what solutions, it any, he hud to oiler to the social 
and demographic problems of the time. 

His combination of cultured interests, rnilitai y success, 
and political eminence, fortified by his opposition to the 
Gracchans, roused the admiration of Cicero, who ideal- 
ized him us the paragon of the w ise, beneficent statesman. 
Cicero used him as the central character of his De 
Rcpublica and also in his Dr Seneetute\ the De Amici Ua 
dwells on the friendship between Scipio and Laelius. 

I.iw, Epil. 48 fl. , 1‘olvh it nir unci hie. 32- 9, Anp. Pun 71! anil 
i)K fl ; ihsp. 84 ff ; BCiv. 1 , Tint ’ Apophth, Sup. A/m. , Cil De Or., 
U111I ; Val Max 

MMcovuti, OKI ,l 122, A Sclniltm, Numantia 1 (1914), 273, 366; 
111 (1927), 9. S. Gbi‘ 11 , lint aiu th Pslfnquc du Sort! 111 (iyiK), 3 pi, 
K U1I7, Du Pohtlk ilei P. Cornel im Supio Armilumus (191s), 
ii II SculUrd, 7 /t.S’ igf»o, 59, A L Astin, Scipio Amnlianui (ujfi7). 

A E A. 

SCIPIO (12) NASICA SERAPIOjPuhlius Cornelius 
{PW 354), son of(io), as consul in 13.8 n.c. (with Brutus, 
q.v. 2) was involved in trouble with the tribunes about 
the army levy. In 133 he vigorously opposed his cousin 
Ti. Gracchus (q.v. 3). When Tiberius sought rc-clection 
and was accused of aiming at tvianny, and the consul 
Scucvola (q.v. 2) refused to use force against him, Supio 
led a charge by senators and their clients in which 
Tiberius was killed. The deed was ever after applauded 
by Optimatcs, and execrated by Popu lures (see, e.g., Rhet. 
Her. 4. 68). Sent to Asm ns bead of a mission (132) — 
partly to escape popular fury — he died at Pergamum. He 
was pontifex maximus (it is not clear for how long), f fl. 

SCIPIONIC CIRCLE. Scipio Acmilinnus (q.v. 11) 
and certain of his friends, especiallv Lnelius (q.v. 2) find 
Furius (q.v. 2) Philus, shared a philhellenic outlook and 
a considerable interest 111 literature and philosophy. In 
their earlier years they were the patrons ot Terence (q.v.); 
later they had close contacts with Panaetius (q.v.) and 
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fostered the work of Lucilius (q.v. i). This group is often 
referred to as ‘the Scipionic Circle’, though the term is 
almost entirely modern, resting on only one rather im- 
precise ancient reference (Cie. Antic. 69). The concept has 
been abused, by unduly extending its scope, by giving it 
political significance and by exaggerating the uniqueness 
of these philhellenic and literary interests, but it is true 
that the figures patronized by this particular ‘Circle’ were 
outstanding and exercised a considerable influence upon 
the development of Latin literature and thought. 'The 
persons chiefly associated with the ‘Circle’ are usually 
taken to be those used by Cicero as the dramatis personae 
of his De Republica. 

K Ilvu hncr, Htivnuhe Litrraturneiehirhtr (19^7), 142 , R M. Ilrown, 
A Study of the Sripwnu K'.x rcle (IQ14), vlnrh grrntlv extends Ihe 
firo^ie ol tin.* Kinerpt, H Strus bulgur, limnis iy()(>, (jo II , A. t. 
Antin, Supiu Aemilumus (iy(>7), 294. A. h. A. 

SCIRAS, writer of plilvax-plays, like Rhinthon, also of 
Tarentum, probably in third century n.c. One title, 
AfcAtaypot, survives, with one fragment ol 2 vv. (paiody 
of Eur. IIipp. 75). 

CGF iqo. 

SCIRON (Hietpau), a brigand infesting the danger- 
ous Seiroman Way (ZVipaji't? ©So?, ildt. 8. 71. 2) over 
the Seiroman Clifts (-LVipuWSc? irirpui, Strabo y. 1.4) 
near Megara. lie made passers-by wash Ins feet and, as 
they did so, kicked them over the dill, where, according 
to some, they were devoured by a great tortoise (Apollod. 
Kpit. 1. 2; Tlul. Thcs. 10; llyg. Juib. 38. 4; and other 
authors, see O. Wascr in Roscher, art. ‘Skiron’). 'Theseus 
(t|.v.), on his way to Athens, threw lmn into the sea, 
where, according to Ov. Met. 7. 444 fl , his hones turned 
into the cliffs beunng his name. 'The Megarian account 
made him no brigand but a most respectable and highly 
connected person (Plut. loc. cit.). II. J. K. 

SCIROPHORIA, an Athenian festival, also called 
Scirn , celebrated the 12th Scirophonon (June/July) and, 
according to ancient texts, in honour uf Dcrneter and 
Korc. (The attempt to claim it for Athena alone must be: 
rejected.) 'The name indicates that something was 
carried, the ok l pa. The ancient interpretation was that 
these were parasols, and it is said that the priestess of 
Athena Pohas and the priest of Poseidon- Erechtheus 
went from the Acropolis to a place called Scira walking 
under a great while baldacchmo. Some modem scholars 
maintain that they were the sucking-pigs, serpent- and 
phallus-shaped cakes thrown into undei ground megara 
and brought up at the Thesmophoria (q v.). 

E Giersuail, ARW 1929, lSy ft , justly rnliu/.t-il l>y I. Druhnir, 
Attuche Fesie (1932), 40 fl. JV1 l 1 . N ; J. 11 . U. 

SCOLLA, drinking-songs, especially Attic. Athcnucus 
(15. 603 f.) preserves a collection for the late sixth and 
early fifth centuries. They were sung in the Prytancum; 
a singer held a myrtle-branch and, when he had finished, 
passed the hianch to another and called on him for a 
song. The process is illustrated m Ar. Ve \p. 1216 fl., c.f. 
schol. P). Grg. 451 e, Plut. Quacst . eonr. 1. 1. 5. There 
were also choral irKuAiri, possibly of a later date, like 
two pieces 111 a papyrus at Reihn (Seal. Anon. 30). 

TrXT V zee, Fort. Met (Jr 472-S, R Reit/enMcin. Epiffrumm und 
Sknhon (iHyj). 3 H.‘, C. M. liowru, (Jrttk Lyitc J’oetry 1 (1962), 373 fl. 

C. M. B. 

SCOPAS (4th c. B.c.), sculptor, of Paros ; possibly son 
of Anstander, who was working in 405 n.c., if the 
Parian sculptor, Aristander, son of Scopas, known from 
signatures of the first century b.c., is a descendant. Pliny 
dates him 420 B.c., perhaps by his birth. Selected works, 
(i) dated : 1. Temple of Athena Alea at Tegea; after 395 


B.c. Scopas was ap;pT*Vrwv and made marble statues of 
Asclepius and Hygieia; he must have designed and 
supervised the pediments (A. Calydonian boar-hunt, B. 
Achilles and Telcphus). 'The surviving fragments are the 
basis of all attributions (Winter, KB 300. 2-4). A copy 
of the Asclepius has been recognized. He also made a 
beardless Asclepius for Gortys (Arcadia). 2. One column 
in Artemis temple at Ephesus, after 356 b.c. Doubtful, 
since una a Scopa should perhaps read tmo scapo. 3. East 
side of Mausoleum, after 351 n.c. Slab 1022 (Winter, 
KB 304. 3) recalls the 'Tegea sculptures in style. 

(II) Undated : 4. llcraeles in Sicyon, marble. Copies 
have been recognized in the Lansdownc Heracles, etc. 
(Winter, KB 300. K; 301. 1). 5. Bacchant, marble. 
Callistratus’ description justifies recognition of Dresden 
Maenad (Winter, KB 30b. 4) as copy. fi. Apollo from 
Kharnnus, later in Palatine temple. Marble, represented 
as Cithnrodc. Reproduced oil Sorrento base. 7. Poseidon, 
Thetis, Achilles, Nereids, Tritons, etc. Jn temple of 
Neptune at Rome (built hy Cn. Domitius Ahcnohurhus, 
32 n.c.). The base has been recognized (Winter, KB 
384. 5). The Tritoness of Ostia may derive from the 
group. 8. Seated Mars and Venus m temple of Mars at 
Rome (built by D. Junius Brutus Callaieus, 138 b.c.). 

9. Apollo Smintheus at Chryse. Represented on coins. 

10. Aphrodite Pandemus at Eflis, hionze. Represented 

on coins. 11. Ninbid gioup. Attributed to Scopas or 
Praxiteles. The style of surviving copies (Wintei, KB 
307) suggests neither. j 

(III) Attributed : 12. Meleager (Winter,! A ' B 300. 7, 
301. 2). The Tegea sculptures arc remarkable for the 
expression oi violent emotion and movement. His 
influence is seen in many later works, e.g. th^ Pergamene 
gigantomachy (Winter, KB 352—5). 

Overlicck, 75s. jh(>, 1149--N9, 1227 K A Nruffrlwuer, Sttulun 
ubtr Skopin (lyi'j), (' I’n anl, Ret' f't Gi ujji, 191s. 47 S. 

Eippuld, iJiuiti Rlatttk, 249, I'. I. An, is, Siopai (19S2) 

T. II. L. W. 

SCOPELLANUS, famous Sophist in Smyrna, in the 
reigns of Domitian and Hadrian; author of an epic 

/Ayui'Tui. 

IMnlohlr. IV? 1. 21. 

SCORDISCI were a Celtic tribe, latei intermingled with 
Illyrians and 'Thracians, who invaded Greece in the early 
third century n.c. and then settled around the confluence 
of ihc Savus arid the Danube to the east of Sinmum and 
southward to the upper Margus (Just. 32. 3). In the later 
second and early first century B.C. many Roman governors 
of Macedonia undertook campaigns against them. As late 
as 16 n.c. they were still raiding Macedonia but had been 
conquerrd or won over by 12 n.c., when they co-operated 
with 'Tiberius in attacks on the Panmmian llrcuci (Cass 
Dio 54. 30. 3; 31. 2 4) A nvitas Scordtscorum is attested 
on inscriptions in the late fitst century A.n. under the rule 
of prituipes and praefectx (A. Moray, Ihtf. 1957, 4^8 1 -)- 

G Alioldy. ‘Di'h TcinloircN ocLiirks pur k-s ScurdisrpjtV, Ail 
Anl A 1 ad Saint Hung. 19(14, 107 fl. J J YY. 

SCRIBAE meant originally all persons who practised 
writing Subsequently, when copyists came to be called 
librarn , the term was restricted to secretaries of private 
individuals, who wanted assistance in correspondence 
and book-keeping, or of magistrates, especially those con- 
cerned with finance and municipal affairs. These public 
srnbae w'ere generally freeborn citizens, belonged to the 
class of the knights, und received a regular salary. Thev 
formed several corporations, e.g. the srribae quaestorit. 
Divided into three demriae, they kept the archives of 
the Senate, transcribed documents, and acted as cashiers 
and accountants at the aerarium. With the growth of 
bureaucracy in the imperial age f scribae were generally 
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appointed to assist any financial, military, or municipal 
magistracy. See also apparitores. 

Momnmtn, Rom. Staatsr. i 3 . 34G ff. , C. T^trivain.Dar -Safl. iv. 
2. 1123 f. ; A. H M. Junes, Stud, in Roman Government and Law 
(19(10)', 154 tt. F. 


SCRIBON1A ( PIV 32), sister of L. Scribonius (q.v. 1) 
Libo, was married at least three times. Her first two 
husbands, both of whom held the consulship, are hard to 
identify ; by one of them she was the mother ol Cornelia, 
wife ol Paullus (4). The third was Octavian, who married 
her in 40 u.c. in order to conciliate Sextus Pornpeius, 
Libo’s son-in-law, but in 39, on the birth of their daughter 
Juba (q.v. 2), divorced her, ‘pertaesus, ut scnbit, morum 
peruersitatcm eius’ (Suet. Aug. 62. 2). She accompanied 
Julia into exile in 2 n.c., remaining with her till her death 
in a.D. 14. She herself was still alive in 16. 


bynic, Rom. Rett. 213, 229, E 


P. Leon, TAP A 1951, 1 


J- c. 


SCRIBONIANUS (1), Lucius Arrunhus (PIT 14) 
Camili.uk, was consul in a.d. 32. He was legate of Dal- 
matia under Clams and Claudius. In 42, at the instigation 
of Annius Vinicianus and many Roman senators and 
eqmtes, he persuaded his two legions (VII and XI) to 
revolt against Claudius. After four days the legions 
abandoned the revolt, and he w f as murdered. 

FIR 1 ‘A’, 1140. J F. H. 

SCRIBONIANUS (2), L. AnmiNTiiJs(Pft F 2i)(FuRius), 
son of (1) above, claimed descent from Pornpeius Magnus 
(ILS 976). He was banished in A.n, 52 for consulting 
astrologers and died soon afterwards. 

FIR * ‘A’, 1 147. J P. H- 

SCRIBONIUS (1 , rw 20) LIBO, I AJnus, of senatorial 
family, farher-m-law of Sextus Pornpeius, supported 
Pompey’s pretensions to an Egyptian command in 56 
n.c. and later commanded a division of his fleet in the 
Adriatic (49-4N). By the end of 46 he had made his peace 
with Caesar, but must have been prosciibed in 43, as in 
40 he is one of Sextus’ principal adherents sent by him to 
Antony to ariangc an alliance against Octavian. How- 
ever, he agreed readily to Oelavian’s marriage with his 
sister Scnhonia (q.v.), and in 39 crossed over from Sicily 
lo prepare the ground for the Pact of Misenum. In 36 he 
accompanied Sextus to Asia, but abandoned him for 
Antony in 35. lie was consul in 34, and perhaps still alive 
in 21. 

Symc, Rom. RiXK, hoc indrx. T. J. C. 

SCRIBONIUS (2, PW 23) LIBO DRUSUS, Marcus, 

great-grandson of Pornpeius Magnus. Ills trial before the 
Senate in A.n. 16 was the first of the important treason 
trials of Tiberius’ Principatc. Tacitus (Ann. 2. 27 ff.) 
tons ul ei cd him an innocent, if half-witted, victim of 
conspiracy, a judgement w'luch is not impugned by I'asti 
Arm tenant (Sept. 13) (Syme, Tacitus, 399 L). He com- 
mitted suicide during the trial. J. P. B. 

SCRIBONIUS (3) LARGUS, Roman physician r. 
A.n. 1 — so, studied at Rome in the time of 1 iberius. In 
43 he accompanied Claudius on his British campaign, 
probably on the recommendation of his patron C. Julius 
Calhstus, secretary to Claudius, who also procured the 
Emperor's patronage for Scribonius’ writings. In grati- 
tude Scribonius dedicated to Calhstus his only work^to 
come down to us, the Composittones (prescriptions). 1 he 
contents of this show him to be an empiricist in method, 
closely akin to Celsus. Ilis work w r as largely used by 
(among other waiters) Marccllus Empiricus. 

Ed ( ;. Hclmrcith (1SR7). K. Deichtfiaber, Frofessio , Zum 

Vorrvort des S Largus (i95°) VV.U. H. 


SCROFA, Gnarus Tkf.mei. 14 us, quaestor m 71 n.c. and 
agrarian commissioner in 59, was friendly with Cicero 
and Atticus, and chief interlocutor in the lirsi two books 
of Varro’s De re rusttca. Importing elegance into his 
work on agriculture, he thought little ol the matter-of- 
fact Sasernae (q.v.; Varro, Rust. 1. 2. 2 5). Varto, Pliny, 
Columella used him. J W 1). 

SCULPTURE, GREEK. Archaic penod, c. 650-480 
B.c. During the geometric period of the ninth, the eighth, 
and the early seventh century statuettes m various 
materials had been produced, but, as far as is now known, 
it was not until about 650 n.c. that monumental sculpture 
was practised in Greece. The inspiration evidently came 
from Egypt, with which close contact is attested during 
this very time; also, but to a less extent, from Mesopo- 
tamia; and perhaps through a lew Mycenaean survivals. 
From this time on there was an active output of hfe-si/.e 
and over life-size statues and reliefs in all parts ol Greece 
— Asia Minor, the Aegean Islands, Greece proper, and 
southern Italy. The majority of the statues consist of 
standing and seated male and female figures; but occa- 
sionally figures in motion were attempted, especially for 
the pedimental groups. The chief materials employed 
were wood, limestone, Island marble, terracotta, and 
bronze. The sculptures in terracotta and marble were 
regularly coloured. Those in bronze were first hammered 
over a core and riveted together, later they were cast 
solid, and finally cast hollow. The wooden sculptures have 
practically all disappeared. The standing male figures — 
the so-tailed kouroi — are almost all repiesented in the 
same general pose: erect, with left h g advanced, and 
both arms lowered. In contrast to t / similar Egyptian 
statues, they are shown mostly nude and free-standing, 
with no support at the back. What gives these archaic 
Greek statues a unique interest is that they show a progres- 
sive knowledge of the anatomy ol the human body. Step 
by step, decade by decade, the Greek sculptor learned to 
represent tlic complicated structure ofthe head, the trunk, 
the arms, the legs and feet, m every detail and in their re- 
spective interrelations. By about 480 li.c. an anatomically 
functioning human figure was achieved — for the first 
time in the history of the world. Among the earliest and 
most complete examples of kouroi which have survived 
are a statue from Delos, two from Sunium, a statue now in 
New York, and the Clcobis and Biton in Delphi. The 
series continues with the kouroi from Tenca (in Munich), 
from V olomandra (in Athens), fiorn Melos (in Athens), 
and from Attica (m Munich); and it terminates with 
examples from Ceos (in Athens), Bocotia (in Athens), and 
the now famous Aristodikos (m Athens). The so-called 
Omphalos Apollo (u Roman copy of an original of r. 460 
u.c.) shows the resultant statue of a youth standing in a 
free, natural pose, with all parts of the body convincingly 
rendered. 

The female standing figures were generally represented 
clothed, with only the head and limbs showing the same 
anatomical evolution as do the kouroi. The chief interest 
here, therefoie, centres in the rendering of the drapery, 
which gradually develops front n fuldless, undifferen- 
tiated covering to a more lifelike garment, hirst are ob- 
servable a few shallow lolds cut into the flat siiifmes, 
presently an increase of such lolds with a progressive 
ability to differentiate both those ofthe thin (linen) and of 
the heavier (woollen) garments. For this purpose a set of 
conventions was evolved consisting of ridges and grooves 
going in various directions and terminating in z.igzags. 
Here too the derivation from Egyptian prototypes is 
evident. Gradually a more natuiahstic treatment was 
achieved, always, however, within the framework of a 
decorative scheme. Well-preserved examples of such 
korai, as they are commonly called, are first the Nikandre, 
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a Naxian dedication found at Delos, now in Athens; a 
small statue from Auxerre in southern France, in the 
Louvre ; several statues from Surnos, now in the Museum 
there, in the Louvre, and in Berlin; and, above all, the 
famous scries of Maidens which came to light on the 
Athenian Acropolis, buried there after the sack by 
the Persians in 480 H.C., and refound, many still resplen- 
dent in their original colours, during the eighties of the 
last century. 

The seated male and female figures are best exempli- 
fied by the statues from Miletus in the British Museum 
and in the Louvre, by the Athena perhaps by Endoios in 
the Acropolis Museum, and by the goddess from Taren- 
Lum in Berlin. The pose, at first stiff and motionless, 
gradually becomes more relaxed and animated, while the 
drapery, which almost always covers the body, goes 
through the same changes as in the standing figures. 

In a few statues and in the pediments, metopes, and 
friezes of buildings which have survived from various 
regions one can catch a glimpse of the development of the 
other stances that were attempted by the archaic sculp- 
tors. Figures reclining and in movement — striding, 
flying, running, falling — arc rendered with progressive 
ability; and gradually the various parts of a composition 
become interrelated. One can watch this evolution in a 
few statues, such as a series of llying Victories, and in the 
pcdimcntal group of Corcyra m Corfu, the metopes of the 
Sicyoman Treasury at Delphi, the figures on a limestone 
relief from Mycenae, and in the superb friezes of the 
Siphman Treasury and the metopes of the Athenian 
Treasury, both at Delphi. 

In addition to free-standing statues and architectural 
sculptures, grave monuments played an important part 
in archaic Greece. These early gravestones consisted of 
tall, narrow shafts, generally decorated with a standing 
male figure in relief and surmounted by a sphinx carved 
in the round. A few of these monuments are signed by 
their makers; for instance, the well-known gravestone of 
Anstion in Athens bears the signature ot Anstocles, and 
one from Boeotia is signed hy Alxcnor of Naxos. 

It is noteworthy that the steady progression from 
conventional to naturalistic representations was similar 
throughout the Greek world, uniformly shared by Greek 
artists all over the Mediterranean. Only occasionally, 
one can observe the work ot progressives and of con- 
servatists among the artists. 

2 . The classical period of the fifth and fourth centuries, 
C. 480-330 D.C. 

(fl) 'Fhe fifth century. The archaic period was followed 
first by the so-called early classical epoch — a time of 
experimentation in various directions, such as in the 
expression of emotion and in the tendering of compli- 
cated stances; then by the classical age proper, character- 
ized by an elevation of spirit combined with a superbly 
competent rendering of naturalistic form. In both epochs 
there were great achievements, symbolized for us today 
hy two groups of sculptures : the pediments and metopes 
of the temple of Zeus at Olympia (c. 465-457 u.c.), and 
the metopes, friezes, and pediments of the temple of 
Athena at Athens, known as the Parthenon (447-431 
n.c.). In both periods great sculptors arose whose names 
live to this day. In the first, Pythagoras, who, according 
to ancient authors, was particularly interested in har- 
monious composition; Calamis, known for the delicacy 
and grace of his works, and famous for his representations 
of horses; and Myron, several of whose statues are 
preserved in Roman copies. In the second epoch came 
Phidias (q.v.) of Athens and Polyclitus (q.v. 2) of Argos. 
In antiquity Phidias’ fame rested chiefly on his colossal 
chryselephantine statues of Athena in the Parthenon and 
of Zeus at Olympia ; today his name is associated with the 
extant architectural sculptures of the Parthenon, for 


which he must have been responsible since, according to 
Plutarch ( Pericles 13. 4 and 9), Pericles mude him general 
manager and overseer of all artistic undertakings. Under 
him Greek sculpture attained the grandeur and sublimity 
which to us remain the chief characteristics of Greek 
art. Polyclitus was famous lor his quietly standing figures 
in harmonious poses. Of two of his bronze works — the 
Doryphorus, ‘a youth carrying a lance’, and the Diadu- 
menus, ‘a youth winding a fillet round his head’ — several 
Roman copies in marble exist, which can give an idea of 
the harmonious design of the onginuls. They represent 
the consummation of the long struggles in the representa- 
tion of the standing human figure and acted as models 
for future sculptors. 

In addition to these two great sculptors there were a 
host of other gifted artists, of whom Cresilas, Alcamenes, 
Agoracntus, Strongylion, Callimuchus, and Paeonius 
(qq.v.) are perhaps the best known today. They and their 
contemporaries produced the sculptural decoration of the 
many buildings that arose ail over Attica and Greece 
during this incomparable time — e.g. the Erechtheum, 
the temple of Athena Nike and its ‘balustrade’, the temple 
of Apollo at Phigalea, the temple of llera at Argos — as 
well as many a splendid single monument, such as the 
Nike hy Paeonius at Olympia. 

(6) 'File fourth century. The Peloponnesian War (43 1— 
404 h.c.) in which most of Greece was engaged, and 
which finally spread to Sicily, put an end to this artistic 
activity, especially in Alliens. 'Fhe lull, however, was 
only temporary. Soon important buildings |again arose, 
not only in Greece hut in Asia Minor. Of some of these 
the sculptural decoration has in part survived; foi in- 
stance, of the temple of Asclepius at Epiduurus (first 
quarter of the fourth century); of the temple of Athena 
Alea at Tegea (c. 370-350 n.c\); of the Mausoleum of 
Halicarnassus (c. 350-330 H.C.); and of the \templc of 
Artemis at Ephesus (c. 350-330 b.c.). Again great figures 
arose whose names can he associated with these activities, 
and who are also known for their single statues. Thus a 
statue of Kircnc by Cephisudotus, wlueh was perhaps 
erected to celebrate the peace which followed the Athen- 
ian victory over Spuita in 375 B.c\, has been recognized in 
several Roman copies. Timotheus and Thrasymcdus arc- 
associated with the sculptures fiom Epiduurus; Bryaxis 
made a statue of which the decorated base with his 
signature is preserved , Leochares, to whom a number of 
statues have been tentatively attributed. But the leading 
sculptors of the time were Praxiteles of Athens, Scopas of 
Paros, and Lysippus of Sicyon. Of Praxiteles we are in 
the happy position of possessing ari original work in the 
Hermes found at Olympia in the temple of Hera, at the 
very spot at which Pausamas saw it during lus journeys 
over Greece. Its superb workmanship and the charm of 
its composition help us to visualize Piaxiteles’ much 
praised masterpiece, the Aphrodite of Cnidus, which 
survives only in second-rate Roman copies. Other works 
hy Praxiteles which have been more or less securely 
identified arc the Apollo Sauroctonus (‘the Lizard- 
Slayer’), a Satyr, and several Aphrodites. Of Scopas 
there remain some heads and fragments from the temple 
of Athena Alea at Tegea, perhaps a slab from the Mauso- 
leum, with which he is known to have been associated, 
and a Pothos, of which Roman copies have been tentatively 
identified. Of the third great figure of the fourth century, 
Lysippus, much is known from the statements of ancient 
writers, but little of his work has survived to our day. 
The most convincingly identified statue by him is the 
Apoxyomenus, ‘youth scraping himself’, of which a 
Roman copy has been recognized in a marble statue in 
the Vatican. Instead of the squarely built statues of Poly- 
clitus, he introduced a slenderer figure with long legs 
and a small head. In addition there have been recognized 
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a standing statue of Heracles, the so-called Heracles 
Farnese in Naples, and a seated statue of Heracles, the 
so-called Heracles Epitrapezius, of which a colossal 
version has recently been found at Lucus Fucens. A 
Greek original statue of Agias at Delphi may be an ad- 
aptation of a work by him. He was especially famous 
for his large compositions, some consisting of over 
twenty figures, and for his portraits. Thus Alexander the 
Great is said to have preferred him as a portraitist to all 
others. He was also pre-eminent in representations of 
animals. 

These three artists gave to Greek sculpture a new 
direction. Instead of the majesty and grandeur of the 
fifth century they imbued their works with a sober grace. 
The former spiritual quality has given way to a more 
human approach, with an increased interest in the indi- 
vidual. These new elements are also observable in the 
fourth -century Athenian grave monuments with their 
moving yet restrained rendering of the sorrow of parting, 
and in the portraits of Thucydides, Plato, and Socrates, 
which show a gradually heightened sense lor a specific 
individuality. 

3. Hellenistic period, r. 330 100 11. c. With the con- 
quests of Alexander the Great the boundaries of the 
Greek world were greatly cnl.uged, and Hellenic civil- 
ization spread throughout this new eastern, Hellenistic 
empire. Inevitably the enlargement brought with it 
fundamental changes also in art. The most important was 
an increased realism “in movement, in modelling, in 
expression, and in the range of subjects treated. It is best 
exemplified by the sculptures from Pergamum, by the 
Laocoon, by some of the statues recently found at 
Sperlonga, as well as by many a single work that has 
survived in a Homan copy. Instead of the quiet stances of 
former times contortions were favoured, and in relief 
work strong contrasts between light and shade were pro- 
duced by a deep carving into the surface. Old age, child- 
hood, dclormity, racial differences, strong emotion were 
now studied with new insight. An increased realism may 
also be observed in the portraiture of this period, for 
instance, in the statue of Demosthenes, the blind Horner, 
the Pseudo-Seneca, and some of the penetrating portraits 
on Hellenistic coins. Another trend was the so-called 
sfumatn style, with delicate modelling and serene ex- 
pressions- a development lrom the Praxitelcan 
sculptures. 

4. The ‘Graeco-Roman’ period, c. 100 n c\ and later. 
The conquest of Greece by Home initiated still another 
period in Greek sculpture. The Homan admiration lor 
Greek art brought with it a taste for ihe woiks of the 
past, resulting in an age of copying. Greek sculptors who 
for almost six centuries had produced masterpieces in 
ever-changing styles were now engaged all over the 
Homan Empire in copying the works ol a bygone age. To 
this practice we owe much of our knowledge of Greek 
sculpture, for many a lost Greek original has survived in 
such copies. But it spelled the end of an original output, 
except that it initiated Homan art as such, in which Greek 
types were borrowed and adapted to form new composi- 
tions, and in which the art of portraiture was further 
developed. See also art, Greek religious, and the indi- 
vidual sculptors. 

J Ovcrherk, Die antikrn Schnftquellen (1868), K. Locwy, Jn- 
sihnften gnechischer Bildhauer ( 1 H85) , A. W Lnwn nrr, Later Greek 
Sculpture (11)27), and Classical Sculpture (1929); (J M. A. Richter, 
The Sculpture and Sculptors of the Greeks ( 1030. 1050), Three Critical 
Periods m Greek Sculpture (1051), Handbook of Greek Art (1959, 5lh 
ed. 1967), 45 IT , J. D. Beazlev und II. Ashmolc, Greek Sculpture anil 
Painting* ( 1 9ft 6) , S Canaan, The Technique of Farlv Greek Sculpture 
(iqj 3); C. Picard, Manuel d'archSologie, La Sculpture, 4 vola (1935- 
63); J. Charbonneaux, La Sculpture qrecque archataue (1945), ant i 
Sculpture grerque classique (1946), Lippold, Gnecfi. Plasttk ; Richer, 
Sculpt. Hellenist Age; R. Lullies and M. Ilirmer, Greek Sculpture 
(1957); R. Carpenter, Greek Sculpture, A Critical Revierv (i960) 

G. M. A. R. 


SCULPTURE, ROMAN. Etruscan sculptors are 
recorded to have worked in Rome during the regal period, 
and some fragments in terracotta, of regal or early 
republican date, have been discovered. Etruscan sculp- 
ture, heavily indebted in its early stages to archaic Greek 
art, is well known from the seventh lo the first century 
B.c. The Etruscans produced votive sculpture in bronze 
and clay, and architectural sculpture in the latter material : 
stone they reserved for tomb sculpture and sarcophagi. 
Early sculptures of local style have also come to light in 
other regions of Italy. From the fourth century onward 
later Greek artistic currents percolated into Home through 
Etruria and Campania, and many Greek statues reached 
the city as war booty. In the second century srulptms 
lrom Hellenistic lands began to Hock to Rome and Italy, 
but no sculptures from Rome that can be securely dated 
before the late second and early first centuries have 
survived. Under the late Republic marble(usually assisted 
by colour) came into use lor portraiture (q.v.), other 
statuary, and architectural ornament. 

One of the most important products of Roman sculp- 
ture is the great series of historical and commemorative 
reliefs on public buildings of the capital and other cities. 
The historical relief originated in late republican tunes, 
but came into prominence under the Empne. The Ara 
Pacis (q.v.) illustrates the idealizing Greek style favoured 
under Augustus. In Flavian times the panels on the Arch 
of Titus show greater feeling for pictorial effect and the 
rendering of depth, while the two Domitiunic friezes 
from the Palazzo della Cancclleria reveal a classicizing 
tendency. The columns of Trajan and Marcus Aurelius 
exemplify the ‘continuous* narrative style m which the 
stories of Home’s wars with the barbarians are unrolled 
as lira film in unbroken sequence round the shafts. Be- 
tween these two columns fall the again more classicized 
reliefs of Hadrian's reign, followed under the Antonines 
by a rich, pictorial style of pant 1 carving with experiments 
in perspective, crowd -representation, and deep-cut 
contrasts of light and shade. The reliefs on the arches of 
Septimius Severus in the Roman Forum and at Lepcis 
Magna 111 Tripolitania combine Antonine picturesque- 
ness with a new interest in repetitive and frontal poses for 
the figures. No State reliefs of the third century have 
come down to us. In the contemporary reliefs on the Arch 
of Constantine the new Severan tendencies are developed 
and intensified and they now became the hallmark of the 
‘late-antique*. 

Other types of relief were : decorative, for interior walls 
(stucco and terracotta were here employed as well as 
marble); and sepulchral to the first and early second 
centuries belong the funerary altars (q.v.) and from the 
second to the early fourth century there was a large 
output of sarcophagi (q.v.) with mythological, battle, or 
genre scenes. Christian sarcophagi of the third, fourth, 
and fifth centuries arc completely Homan in their style. 
Of Homan pedimental sculpture little remains, although 
some information is provided by coins and other repre- 
sentations. Sculpture in the round was largely confined 
to adaptations of Greek types. But there were some original 
creations; and honorific portrait statues appear in toga, 
cuirass, or heroic nudity. The sculptors of the eastern 
provinces, possessing artistic traditions of their own, in 
some respects led the capital, as is clear from such works 
as the historical reliefs from Ephesus and the series of 
Attic and Asiatic sarcophagi. In the western provinces 
sculpture was mainly funerary and votive. Characteristic 
are the carved grave stelai and such local manifestations 
as the Jupiter-columns of Homan Germany. The fusion 
of Celtic with classical traditions in the style and content 
of the art of these regions is of special interest. 

E. Strong, I.a icultura romana (1923, 1926), D E Strong Roman 
Imperial Sculpture (1961); P. G. Hambcrs, Studies ui Roman Imperial 
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Sculpture , with special reference to the State Reliefs of the Second 
Century (1945); Ci. IJccutti. La calnnna coelute istonata (1960); 
M. F Squarciapmo, La scuolti di Afrodisia (1943); K. I'^p^raiidieu, 
U Lander, Recuetl general des bas-reliefs , statues et busies de la Gaule 
romaine (1907-55), with an additional volume on La Germame 
romatne (1931), S. Fern, Arte rumana sul Danubio (igjj), J. M. C. 
Toynbee, Art in Ilniam under the Romans (1964) 

F. N. P. . J. M C. T. 

SCYLACIUM (or SCYLLETIUM), modern Squillace, 
on the ‘sole’ of the Italian ‘boot 1 , overlooking the stormy 
Scylleticus Sinus and dominating the narrowest part of 
the Bruttian peninsula. Greek in origin, its early history 
is unknown. Becoming the colnnia Minervia c. 122 u.c., 
it attained some prosperity. Cussiodorus (q.v.) was bom 
here. E. T. S. 

SCYLAX of Caryanda, by order of Darius I, is said to 
have sailed down the Indus to its mouth, and thence, in a 
voyage of thirty months, to have reached the isthmus of 
Suez (Ildt. 4. 44). Though the voyage has been doubted, 
the book that he wrote is quoted apparently by Hecataeus 
(q.v. 1) (cf. F 295, 296), as well as by later authors like 
Aristotle, Strabo, and Avienius (q v.). No MS. has 
survived; the Pertplus that bears his name was written 111 
the fourth century n.c. 

GGM i xxxiii-Ii; 15-9(1 OpyI ol I'eriplus), FGrFI tii C, no 709. 
W A I Icuiel, The Franu of the ancient Gk. Maps (19 17 ). esp 47 IF ; 
Hyde, Greek Manneis, 174 11 . E. 11 . VY. 

SCYLLA ( EkvXXtj , -a), (1) a sea-monster, living in a 
cave opposite Cluirvbdis (q.v.); slie had six heads, each 
with a triple row of teeth, and twelve feet. She lived on 
fish of all sorts, but if a ship came near enough, she would 
seize six men at a time from 11 and devour them. The only 
way to restrain her was to implore the intervention 
of her mother Cratais. She was immortal and 11 resistible 
(see Homer, Od . 12. 85 fl\, 245 IT.). Later authors (e.g. 
Vcrg. Eel. 6. 75) say she had a girdle of dogs’ heads 
about her loins. There were also stones, of uncertain date 
and origin, to the effect that she had once been of human 
shape but was turned by magic into a monster, e.g. 
Ovid (Met. 13. 730 ff‘., 14. 1 11 .) says she was loved by 
Glaucus (q.v. 2) the merman, and changed by Circe 
(q.v.), who was her rival. Tzclzes on Lycophron, 46 and 
650, makes Poseidon the lover and Amphitnte the rival. 
Rationalizations of her into a rock(cf. Ovid, Met 14. 73) 
or other natural danger of the sea are fairly common; 
her father is regularly Phorcys, q.v. She is often 
(as Verg. loc. cit.) confused with (2), daughter of Nisus 
(q.v. t) king of Megara. H J. R. 

SCYMNUS, a Greek of Chios, fl. c. 185 ti.c., alleged 
author of a lost prose 7^/117/777015-. He is not the author of 
the extant / /e/H7yr/oi<r, an unpoetical geographical sum- 
mary in iambics, written r. go 11. c. or earlier - introduction, 
Europe, especially coasts of Spain, Italy, Sicily, Adriatic, 
Euxine ; then Asia. The rest is lost. The author, usually re- 
ferred to now as Pseudo-Scyrnnus, using various sources, 
is worth little, except on the Euxine, Ligurian, and 
Spanish coasts, and Greek colonies. 

GGM \ lxxiv H., 1 96 tf. ; A. Piller, The Tradition of the Mi nor 
Greek Geographers (1952), 165 IF, 1H9, F- II- Iliinbiirv, Hist. Anc. 
Geug. (1879), it. (19 II., Thomson, Hist. Anc. Gmg. 210 

E. II. W. 

SCYTHIA was the name given by the Greeks to the 
country between the Carpathians and the river Don. 'The 
term ‘Scythian’ is frequently used to denote an association 
of central Asian tribes of Indo-European origin and 
speech who started penetrating into eastern Europe and 
the Caucasian area early in the first millennium n.c. By 
e. 650 B.c. they had made themselves the masters of what 
are now north-western Iran and eastern Turkey as far 
as the river Halys. After ruling there for some twenty- 


eight years they were expelled from Asia by the Mcdcs. 
Retreating to the north-west, they settled first in the 
Kuhan basin, then moved into what is now southern 
Russia. There the group to which, strictly speaking, the 
term Scythian should alone apply, first founded a king- 
dom — Royal Scythia ---on the lower reaches of the 
Dnieper; when expelled from that area (c. 2nd c. D.c.) by 
the Sarmatians they transferred it to the Crimea. From 
as early as the fifth century n.c. groups of Scythians also 
penetrated as far west as Hungary and north as Pomerania. 

The Royal Scyths traded with the Greeks living on the 
Black Sea’s northern shore, exchanging wheat, which 
they levied from the native population, fish, honey, furs, 
and other foodstuffs for luxuries such as potlery and 
jewelry, even though they were themselves highly skilled 
at working metals. They were a pastoral people and 
adhered to the nomadic way of life till their disappearance 
from the pages of history in c. second century a.d. War- 
like and brave, they were among the very first to master 
the art of horsemanship. They owed much of their 
military success to the skill of their mounted archei s, even 
defeating a Macedonian army commanded by Alexan- 
der’s general Zopynon (c. 325 n.c.). However, it was 
partly owing to the effects of their scorched-earth policy 
that Darius was obliged to abandon his invasion of their 
territory (c. 512 H.c ). 

The Scyths worshipped the elements, the Great 
Goddess, and — above all — the graves of their ances- 
tors. For their kings and chieltains they built elaborate, 
richly furnished tombs, all of which took the lorrn of 
horse burials. Many of the objects and horse trappings 
recovered from those are of considerable intrinsic value, 
being of gold or bronze, often enhanced 1 with enamel 
inlays or jewels. All arc profusely decorated, the majori y 
with animal designs which endow' them with permanent 
artistic value. Indeed, the technical skill, linear mastery, 
intense vitality, and profound sensibility of these render- 
ings is so remarkable that the designs form a distinct 
school of art. It is one which ensures its Scythian creurois 
of an important place in the history of European culture. 

Hilt 4 l-iq K. It Minna, Scythians and (Leek \ U911); M 
Rr>stnvT7etF, Iranians and tjieeks in South Russia (1922) ami Sky than 
und der Hnspm u\ 1 (19 1 j ) , (J llomvh.i, .S( y tin an Ai I l 1 92 S) , ’I T allior 
Rice, The Scythians (igsKj , ul. I'reasuns Jium Styllnun I omh\ (K)IhiI 

T. 1 K 

SCYTHINUS of Teos, contemporary of Plato, wrote 
‘'/a/i./jot which expressed Heiaclitus’ doctrine in verse, 
and also a prose woik J Upl (fniocws and a 'loropla 
which was a novehstic account of Heracles’ deeds as 
benefactor of the human race. 

Ed Diels, I *FF 169. \V 1 ) R 

SEALS (rr <fspayis t sis'num, sigillurn) played an impor- 
tant part in ancient life, taking the place of the modern 
signature on documents and, to some extent, of locks 
and keys. The materials for sealings were lead and wax 
for documents ; in commerce a lump of clay was commonly 
pressed down over the coidage. In Roman times small 
seal-eases were frequently employed to protect the 
impression from damage. The seals themselves were 
generally of stone or metal, sometimes of i\ ory, glass, and 
other materials; some caily seals, pierced by string boles, 
were worn round the neck or wrist hut ancient seals were 
usually worn us signet rings. 

The use of seals began in Neolithic times in Greece 
and they were in common use in Ell. Seals of ivory, 
hard stones, and precious metals were made in Crete 
where they appear in EM II; the two main types were 
the stamp and the cylinder-seal. The finest Minonn and 
Mycenaean seals were cut in hard stone and precious 
metal. The techniques of cutting stone seals were re- 
vived in the later Geometric period, the most notable 
series being the so-called Island Gems; hard stones — 
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chalcedony, cornelian, rock crystal, and others — were 
used again from the middle of the sixth century. The 
scarab torm which had been popular in Egypt from 
the ninth dynasty was adopted in archaic Greece and the 
scaraboid was the commonest form in the fifth century. 
Gold signet rings were also popular. 

The principal device on ancient seals was usually 
pictorial -a favourite deity, a mythical hero, animals, and, 
later, portraits. The seal devices of several prominent 
men of Roman times are known; Augustus first used a 
sphinx and later a portrait of Alexander the Great. 

Greek cities possessed civic seals, for public docu- 
ments or public properly; the Romans utilized a 
magistrate’s personal seal. 

V. E. G Henna, (Jrrtan Seals (iqOo) , J Dnanlman, Greek Island 
Gems (iq(jj), Archaic Greek Gems (iq 68), V. Chapin, Oar Sur , s v. 
'HiRnuin’. 1 . N. 1\-, D I*,. S. 

SECESSIO means the ‘withdrawal’ of the plebs from 
the rest of the Roman community. It implies detachment 
from public life and ermgi ation from town. The plebeians 
en masse retired outside the pomeuum, often to the Aven- 
tine, which was turned over to them not later than 450 
U.c. VVe have no means of deciding how many secessions 
(five are recorded between 494 and 287 n.c.) actually 
occurred. It would be too radical to accept only the last, 
for the account of it differs widely from that of the earlier 
ones, so that a mere anticipation would be incomprehen- 
sible. The first secession (traditionally dated to 494), 
which was stopped by Menemus (q.v.), and the second 
of 449, which is reputed to have caused the fall of the 
decemvirs, are perhaps retrojections, though plebeian 
agitation is in both episodes likely. Nor is the third, with 
which Canulcius (q.v.) is credited, beyond suspicion, 
although the Lex Canuleiu (445) may have been forced 
through b> a secession. The fourth, which is not beyond 
suspicion either, was merely a military rebellion (342). 
The fifth secession of 287 is indisputably historical. Social 
doubles, arising from the pressure of debts, led the 
pli'bs to withdraw to the Janie iilutn. A plebeian dictator, 
(J. Hortcnsius (q.v. i), was appointed, and his law 
terminated the struggle of the Orders. 

TM Meyer, Kl Srhi 1 1 (lf)ii). 171 11 , Dc Sancm, .Star Rom ii. 
4 ll ; Ofjilvie, Gomm. Livy 1 5. jog If. 1 *. T. 

SECOND ATHENIAN LEAGUE, the modern name 
name for the alliance formed by Athens in 378 u.c. to ex- 
ploit the widespread resentment caused by Sparta’s abuse 
of her power as champion of the King’s Peace (386). The 
alliance resembled the Delian League (q.v.) but specific 
guarantees of autonomy ensured that there would he 
neither tribute nor garrisons, nor interference m the 
internal affairs of member States; a carefully prescribed 
procedure accorded the synedrion of the Allies a pro- 
boulcutic function in questions of peace and war and an 
independent power in certain other matters. Only six 
States (including Thebes) joined m 378, but, after Athens 
had by the Decree of Aristotle of spring 377 renounced 
all claims to allied territory whether as cleruchy (q.v.) or 
as private possession, numbers steadily increased. The 
Common Peace of 375 represented the triumph of the 
new power. With the defeat of Sparta at Leuctra in 371, 
the raison d'etre of the League disappealed and, when 
Athens was unwilling that Sparta should be completely 
destroyed, Thebes seceded from the League taking with 
her the States of Euboea and central Greece, and pro- 
ceeded to the liberation of Peloponnesian States. At the 
same time Athens began to concentrate all her efforts and 
the funds of the League on the recovery of two important 
assets of her former Empire, viz. Amphipolis and the 
Chersonese. Although Athens formally did not break her 
promise of 377 not to settle cleruchies in allied Stutes, she 


ceased to recruit new members and, when Timotheus 
(q.v. 2) recaptured Samos 111 365, a cleruchy was estab- 
lished there which doubtless encouraged Epaminondas 
(q.v.) to intervene in the Aegean (364) and so to shake the 
loyalty of the leading allies, Hyzantimn, Chios, and 
Rhodes. Athenian generals, for their part, were severe in 
exacting war-contributions {syntaxes), and although the 
synedrion continued to function, the plain aim ol many 
Athenians was the recovery of empire. In 357 under the 
protection of Mausolus (q.v.) Rhodes and Chios joined 
Hyzantium in revolt, and in the ensuing Social War 
Athens was unable to subject them. Alter 355 the League 
lingered on (the synedrion playing a part in the peace 
negotiations ol 346), but it had ceased to count lor much 
in Gieek affairs and was dissolved after Chacrunea. 

E. II Marshall, The Second Athenian Ganjetlcraev (rgos); S, 
Arramc, La Ljfa atennse (1041), J. A () l.m.vn, Rrpi t u riinfix’c 
Government tn Gr . eh and Human History (igss), lIi m. (j J_„ 

SECULAR GAMES, scenic games {huh) and suci dices 
performed by the Roman State to cuinmemoi ate the end 
of one a aeculum and the beginning of a new one. The 
saerulum, defined as the longest span of human life, was 
fixed in the Republic as an era ol a hundred years. The 
celebration was oidered by the Sibylline Hooks and was 
under the duectiou of the duumviri (later decemviri (q.v.) 
or quindetimvni) uteris factundis. The ceicmony took 
place in the Campus Mai tins, near the Tiber, at a spot 
which was known as Tarentum or Terentum. The gods 
honoured in the republican ludi are said to have been 
Dis and Proserpina, who had an altar near by. The games 
were associated in origin with the Valerian gens, and 
Valerius Corvus’ first consulship, 348 n.c., may have 
been the date of the first celebration. The secular games 
of 249 u.c. are much better authentic ated. Many scholars 
believe that the ceremony was actually introduced in that 
year from Tarentum, though the connexion of the site 
ol the games with the south Italian utv is by no means 
certain. The next celebration took place in 14O n.c. 
(a date attested by contemporary waiters, and therefore 
more trustworthy than Livy’s assignment of the games to 
149. Like modern centennials, the a aeculum was not 
always ci lchrntcd punctually). No games were held a 
century later, although, if we may trust the indications 
of coins with symbols of the saeculum on them (Alfoldi, 
Hermes 1930, 369 ft.), there were plans in 43-42 u.c. to 
celebrate the ludi ir\ the near future. The Fourth Eclogue 
has been interpreted as a prediction — not fulfilled — of 
games to be held in 40 n.c. 

Augustus’ plans to celebrate the beginning of a new 
age were known to Virgil, who died tw r o years before the 
games took place, and were referred to in the familiar 
words ‘auren condet saeculu’ ( Acn . 6. 792-3). At Augus- 
tus’ request the qmndecimrtri made calculations for the 
celebration and fixed the length of the saeculum at 110 
years. Augustus’ ludi in 17 u.c. are well known from 
Horace's Carmen Saeculare and from an inscription, 
found near the Tiber, which gives details of the com- 
plicated ritual. They consisted of three nights and three 
successive days of sacrifices and archaic scenic games, 
and of seven supplementary days of more modern en- 
tertainment in theatre and circus. Dis and Proserpina 
do not appear among the gods honoured. Each night 
Augustus and Agrippa made appropriate oflenngs and 
sacrifices beside the Tiber to the Moerae, to the Eili- 
thyiae, and to Terra Mater. On the first two days they 
made sacrifices on the Capitol to JupUer and Juno Hcgma; 
on rhe third day they made offerings to Apollo nnd Diana 
on the Palatine. The scenic games continued night and 
day, and 110 mations held sellisternia for Juno and 
Diana. As we know from the inscription, it was after the 
offerings on the third day that twenty-seven boys and 
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twenty-seven girls, whose fathers and mothers were living, 
sang Horace’s hymn, first on the Palatine and then on 
the Capitol. In the hymn Horace brings into great 
prominence Augustus’ patron god Apollo in his new 
Palatine temple. 

The antiquarian Emperor Claudius revived the saecu- 
lum of a hundred years and held games in a.d. 47 for the 
eight-hundredth birthday of Rome, hollowing his 
example, Philip in 248 celebrated the thousandth anni- 
versary of the city. Domitian in 88 arid Septimius 
Severus in 204 calculated their festivals by use of the 
Augustan saeculum of a hundred and ten years. From 
Septimius Severus’ celebration extensive mscriptional 
records have been discovered, including a fragmentary 
secular hymn written in hexameters by an unknown poet. 

Hor. Carmen Saentlare and the scholia, Ccnsorinua, D.N. 17; 
l.ivy, Per. 49, Val. Max, 2. 4 5; ZoKimuh 2. 1 h. , CIL vi. 12323-36. 
Riot. Scav. iyjii 313 IT. ; Lulle, RR 246 It. hoi full collection of 
Bourcea, including the inscriptions, hcc G 11. Pigiii, De Laths Saecu- 
lanhus Papal 1 Romani Quirt ttum (Milan, 1941) tin Homan lupo- 
Riaphicnl ptoblems, sec F. Casiagnoli, Mem. Aicad Lnuei IQ47. 
97 ft., 15a ft. L K. T. 

SECUNDUS, JliLll'S (PIV 470), among recent orators 
specially mentioned by Quintilian (Just. 10. 1. 120; 3. 12). 
Like M. Aper, another of the personae in Tacitus’ 
Dialogus, he came from Gaul. A quiet and elegant 
speaker, he also wrote a biography of Julius Afncanus 
(q.v. 1). He was secretary to Otho. 

Ci. W. Ilowersock, Creek Sophists in the Roman Empire (igftg), 
Appendix 1. J. VV. D. 

SECURITAS, commonly associated with the Emperor 
or the State as a ‘virtue’ or ‘desirable state’ ( res expe- 
tenda). Securitas was commonly invoked when some 
imminent danger had been averted or on an occasion, 
like 10 Jan., a.d. 69, when the Arval Brethren sacrificed 
to her on the adoption of Pjso. Her characteristic 
attribute is the column on which she leans. 

Wissowa, RK 335. IT M. 

SECURITY in Roman law was given to the creditor in 
the form either of a surety (see STirui.A No) or of rights 
over the property of the debtor. By the earliest real 
security, jiducia, the creditor acquired ownership of the 
pledged object by mancipatio (q.v.) or in iure cessw (see 
dominium), subject to an agreement or trust for its 
reconveyance after payment of the debt. The agreement 
would also usually regulate the creditor’s right of sale, 
etc. By a later form of pledge (pigutis) the creditor acquired 
only interdictul possession (see possessio) by a simple 
delivery. Because of the inconvenience of the debtor’s 
losing possession the Praetor intervened — at first prob- 
ably in the case of pledges by agricultural tenants to their 
landlords (of slaves, cattle, agricultural implements) — to 
enable the creditor to assert his interest without the need 
for the transfer of possession. This non -possessory 
‘charge’ was later called hypotheca. The debtor could 
hypothecate the same object successively to several 
creditors, hut the earlier mortgage had priority; later 
mortgagees might enforce their rights only if the preced- 
ing one was satisfied. Some mortgages, as for taxes due 
to the fiscus or (by a reform of Justinian’s) for the dowry 
of a woman, were implied by law and privileged (i.e. 
given overriding priority). A. n., D. N. 

SEDULIUS (first half of 5th c. a.d.), a Christian Latin 
poet, author of the Paschale carmen , a free adaptation of 
the Gospel narrative, with a prose version Paschale opus t 
in five books, and two hymns. 

Text. J. Hucmcr, CSEL x. F. Corsaro, Sedulio poeta, wiih trans. 
(1956). A. H.-W. 

SEGESTA (Greek “E-ytara, the Greeks apparently not 
appreciating the native initial sibilant), principal city of 


the Elymi in north-west Sicily, on and below Monte 
Varvaro a little north-west of modem Calatafirni. By the 
fifth century B.c. it was considerably hellenized. The 
Scgcstans wrote their language in Greek characters and 
huilt at least three Doric temples — the largest remaining 
unfinished. 'They developed a traditional hostility with 
Sclinus (q.v.), in pursuit of which they allied themselves 
with Athens ( 1 G 1 2 . 19 — 458/7 or 454/3 B.c.) and with 
Carthage (410 u.c.). There was war between them m 454 
(if Diod. Sic. 1 1 . 86 be thus interpreted) and in 416, when 
Athenian intervention was successfully encouraged with 
u false display of wealth (Thuc. 6. 6-8 and 46). In 409 
Carthage achieved what Athens had not: Sehnus was 
sacked, but Segesta passed into the Carthaginian sphere 
of domination. Agathocles seized it in 307, treating the 
population with exceptional barbarity ; it also came briefly 
under Pyrrhus’ control (276). 

In the First Punic War Segesta immediately surren- 
dered to and was generously treated by the Romans, who 
like the Segeslans claimed Trojan descent. It became a 
civitas libera et immunis , but declined after the Servile 
War (103-100). Still a significant community in A.D. 25 
(Tac. Ann. 4. 43), it subsequently disappeared. The site 
is now, save for tourist facilities, deserted; the remains 
and their setting are alike magnificent. 

Principal temple, A. M. TTurford, CQ ig(>i, 87 fl ; recent dib- 
coverics, V. Tusa, Am del I 'lima Cungresso mternasionale di Aichea- 
lotiui classic a 11 (1961), 31 11., inscnplionb, id. Kiok^os 19(10, 34 (T. 

j A G. W. 

SEIA, an obscure Roman goddess, said to be the guardian 
of corn while underground (August. DeVw. D. 4. 8). 
Her statue, with that of Scgctia (Segesta ’in Pliny, HN 
18. 8) and a third who must not be named indoors 
(Tutulina ?), stood in the Circus Maximus (cf. Tcrt. De 
Sped. 8, Macrob. Sat. 1. 16. 8 ). H J. R. 

SEJANUS (Lucius Af.i.mjs (P\V 133) Scianijr; d. a.d, 
31), of Volsinn (liolsena). The maternal ancestry ol 
Sejanus was distinguished; his father was an etjues , L. 
Seius Strabo. He u as made his father’s colleague ai. 
Prefect of the Praetm lan Guard by Tiberius on his acces- 
sion, and soon, on his father’s appointment as Prefect of 
Egypt, he became sole commander of ihe Guard, whose 
strength he increased by quartering the cohoits in a 
barracks near the Porta Viminahs. Over Tiberius he 
exercised a steadily increasing influence. After the death 
of Tiberius’ son Drusus in 23 (which Sejanus was sus- 
pected of compassing) his influence in the Senate was 
paramount, and in a succession of treason trials he attacked 
his enemies (chiefly adherents of Agrippina). He failed 
to secure Tiberius’ consent for a marriage with Livu, 
the widow of Tiberius’ son Drusus, in 25, but his in- 
fluence increased through Tiberius’ retirement (which 
he encouraged) to Caprcae in 27. In 29 he secured the 
arrest and deportation of Agrippina and her eldest son 
Nero; her second son Drusus was imprisoned in the 
Palace in 30. In 31 Sejanus perhaps planned to strike 
at the pnneipate. He was consul, had been granted trnpe- 
rium prnconsulare , and had hopes of tribumcia potestas. 
Tiberius, however, warned by Antonia, the widow of Ins 
brother Drusus, sent a letter to the Senate. Sejanus w.is 
arrested, brought before the Senate, and executed, the 
command of the Guard having been transferred to Macro 
(q.v.). The ease with which he was suppressed shows 
that his conspiracy was still in an early stage. 

Syme, Tacitus , 401 ff“ ; A. Uoddington, AJPhil. 1963, iff. J. P ft 

SELENE, Greek moon-goddess (Roman Luna), was 
daughter of the Titans Hyperion and Theia, according to 
Hesiod ( Theog. 371), sister of Helius and Eos ; but different 
parents are named by other authorities — the Titan Pallas 
or Helius as father, Euryphaessa as mother. Selene drives 
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the moon chariot, drawn by a pair of horses or oxen, or 
she rides on a horse or mule or ox. 

Selene has few myths. Best known is the story of her 
love for Endymion which caused Zeus to east him into an 
eternal sleep in a cave on Mount Lattnus, where Selene 
visits him. In another story Pan loved Selene and lured 
her into the woods. We are also told that Zeus and Selene 
were parents of llerse, the dew (Aleman, fr. 39 Bergk), 
and that Helius and Selene were parents of the Hours 
(Quint. Smyrn. 10. 337). 

Selene was identified with Artemis, probably before 
the fifth century R.C., perhaps because both had been 
identified with Hecate. Selene had little cult in Greece. 
There was an oracular shrine of Selene Pasiphac near 
Thalamai in Laconia (Plut. Agis g; Paus. 3. 26. 1). Repre- 
sentations of the moon on ancient Cretan rings and gems 
do not necessarily indicate a Minoan moon cult, but may 
do so. In later tunes, however, the Phrygian moon-god 
Men (q.v.; Selene was sometimes called Menc) received 
worship in several Greek cities. It is the luminary itself 
rather than the goddess Selene that played a role in 
Greek magic, folklore, and poetry. 

W. H. Rnscher, Vber Selene und Uerxvandtes (iftgo). ] E. F. 

SELEUCEIA (1) ON TIGRIS was founded c. 312 11 c. 
by Selcucus I Nicator, as the capital of his empire. It 
became the great outpost of Greek civilization in the 
Orient, and replaced Babylon as the entrepot of trade 
between east and west. Built beside the ancient Opis, on 
a natural lake where the Nahrmalka canal from the Euph- 
rates joined the Tigris, Seleuceia was a port for maritime 
shipping (Straho 1(1. 739)- The city had a mixed Greek 
and Babylonian population and a large Jewish colony; 
Pliny estimated the total population as 600,000 in his 
day ( [JIN 6. 122). Even after the centre of Sclcucid 
power had shifted to Syria, Seleuceia maintained its 
essentially Greek character. When the Parthians con- 
quered Babylonia, they preset ved its free constitution, 
and kept their troops and administrative officials at 
Ctesipfion (q.v.) on the opposite river bank. In the 
Parthian period Seleuceia was still a great commercial 
centre, in spite of the rivalry of Vologesocerta. But 
it became the scat of violent factions and dynastic 
quarrels, after a seven years’ revolt (a. n. 35— 42,Tac. Aim. 
11. 9. 6) it was heavily punished. Excavations show that 
the city thenceforward gradually became orientalized; 
burnt down by Trajan, it was rebuilt in Parthian style. 
Its final destruction in a.d. 164 by Avidius Cassius 
marks the end of Hellenism in Babylonia. 

M. Slreck, 'Soleukri.i und Ktcsiphun’, Alte Orient xvi. 3/4 (1Q17); 
(), Kent ln-r, Antiquity 1921;, 434 fl ; L Wmerman, hirst ami Seiond 
Tielini Heports upon the fixiavatton < at Tell Umar (Ij.S A. igji 3); 
R It. MlDowcII. ‘Stamped Obiecli liom Srleuiij‘ and ‘Coins iroin 
Scluuciu' (Untv. of Micniftan Studies, Hum Ser xxxvi und xxxvu, 
iyjS), VV. W. 'turn, The CJieeks m Bactria und India (1950). 

M. S. D. 

SELEUCEIA (2) IN PIERIA was founded c. 300 b.c. 
by Scleucus I to be his capital, a function that was, how- 
ever, soon transferred to Antioch, whose seaport it thence- 
forward remained. Captured by Ptolemy HI c. 245, it was 
recovered in 219 by Antiochus III ; its adult male citizens 
then numbered 6,000. It issued municipal coinage from 
Antiochus IV’s reign, coined ns one of the Brother 
Peoples (149-147), and in 108 received its freedom, w hich 
was confirmed by Pompey (64 u.c.) in reward for its 
resistance to Tigranes. It wa9 the station of an imperial 
fleet; Vespasian improved the harbour, whence St. Paul 
had sailed on his first mission c. a.d. 64. 

A. IT. M. J ; H. S. 

SELEUCUS (1) I (Nicator) (r. 358-281 b.c.), son of 
Antiochus (presumably a Macedonian noble). He ac- 


companied Alexander to Asia, but was never among his 
most prominent generals, though probably a close per- 
sonal associate. After Alexanders death he obtained the 
satrapy of Babylonia (321), where he supported Antigonus 
against Eumencs, but nevertheless lost lus satrapy and 
Hed to Egypt (316). He regained Babylon by a spectacular 
exploit, and soon gained Media and Susiana also from 
this year the Sclcucid Era begins (7 Oct. 312, Mace- 
donian calendar; but 3 Apr. 3 1 1, Babylonian). 

Scleucus naturally joined the coalition of ‘separahst’ 
generals against Antigonus, and the victory of Ipsus (301) 
gave his kingdom access to the Mediterranean through 
Syria and (296) Cilicia. Henceforth lus policy had a 
predominantly western bias, as illustrated by the found- 
ing of Antioch (300) to balance Seleuceia (q.v. i), by his 
marriage to Stratonice daughter of Demetrius (298), and 
by the avenues for expansion which he sought in Syria 
and Asia Minor. He saw presumably that it was only by 
continued Greek immigration that a Graeco-Macedonian 
empire in Asia could survive. In the East he ceded the 
Indian provinces to Chandragupta early in his reign 
(304?). He finally won Asia Minor with the victory of 
Corupedium over Lysimachus (281), which also gave 
him hopes of seizing the vacant throne of Macedonia. He 
invaded Europe, but was murdered by Ptolemy Kcraunos, 
who wanted Macedonia for himself. 

The achievement of Selcucus was inferior only to that 
of Alexander, for he reassembled most of Alexander’s 
empire in Asia. The dual character of his dominion, 
Mediterranean and continental, was implicit in his two 
capitals and his two wives (he never repudiated the 
Bactnan Aparna, his wife since 324). He assured the 
succession by elevating his son Antiochus (q.v. 1) to 
share his throne (292). In character he* seems the most 
humane, and certainly was one of the ablest, of the 
Successors. 

Ancifnt Sources. For ihe Seleucids in Renerul the sources are 
too scattered to he indicated briefly Sec bihlioRiuplueR to CAH vi, 
ch is (VV. W Tain); vn, chs 3 (Tarn), 5 (M. Hosujvtzelf), and 22 
(Tarn), vni, rhs. 0 and 7 (M H oilcan* ) and if» (E It Bcvan) 

MoijFHN I .ITEHAI IJlir. UA FI VI— vni ; li R. Bevan, The House of 
SeU'iuus (iooi), K. Ilikermun, Institutions des Seleuadrs (1938); 
R. A. Parker and W. H Duhherstein, Babylonian Uhumnlovy, 
U( AD A’ 5 (ig<;6); TlenulHon, Strategic n 1 It.; Uostnvl/eff, 
Hellenistic World, esp. 1. 422 11 ; 11. 695 IT , S41 11 . ; U. Edson, ('Thtl. 

195 *. 15 J H. G. T. G. 

SELEUCUS (2) II (Cai.linicus) (r. 265-225 n.c.) was 
tlie eldest son of Antiochus II and Laodice. In this 
reign (commencing in 246) the Sclcucid Empire first 
suffered severely from the same centrifugal tendencies 
which had previously beset the Persian Empire. In the 
Far East, Bactria became definitely independent, and the 
native kingdom of Purthia also came into existence 
(248-247): in the West, Sclcucid Asia Minor was lost 
temporarily. Selcucus was hampered throughout by 
dynastic troubles: first, the pretensions of his step- 
brother which produced the invasion of Ptolemy HI 
with its spectacular (though ephemeral) successes (’Third 
Syrian War’, 246-241), and, later, those of his younger 
brother Antiochus (q.v. 8) Hierux in Asia Minor. Seleu- 
cus spent his life on campaign, but it remained for his son 
Antiochus (‘the Great') to restore the kingdom. 

W. W. Tarn, CAH vn 716 ff. G. T. G. 

SELEUCUS (3) III (Soter) (r. 245-22.1 «c.), eldest 
son of Scleucus II, reigned three years only, being 
murdered (for reasons unknown) on a campaign against 
Attalus I of Pcrgamuin. 

SELEUCUS (4) IV (Phii.oi*ator) (c. 218-175 u.c.), 
second son of Antiochus III, in w hose lifetime he nlrcady 
held important commands, till finally he was associated 
with him in the kingship after the battle of Magnesia (189). 
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In his sole reign (which commenced in 187) he main- 
tained correct relations with Rome and observed the 
terms of the peace of Apamea (188), which forbade politi- 
cal adventures in the West, and rendered them impossible 
by reason of the severe indemnity which it imposed upon 
him. But he also kept up friendly relations with Mace- 
donia and Egypt, the two Powers of the Near East which 
remained independent of Rome. He was murdered by 
lus minister ltcliodorus for reasons which remain ob- 
scure. 

E. R. Revan, CAII vm. 495 ff. G. T. G. 

SELEUCUS (5, P\V 38) of Seleuccia on the Tigris ( ? c. 
150 n.c.), described by Strabo (16. 1. f>) as a Chalduean, 
i.e. member of a Babylonian astronomical fraternity, 
6tands alone as a thoroughgoing supporter of Aristarchus 
(q.v. 1) of Samos’ heliocentric hypothesis, which he tried 
to demonstrate (Plut. Quaest. Plat. 8. 1, 1006 c; Dux. 
Graec. 383). lie wrote on the tides in opposition to Crates 
(q.v. 3) of Mallos; he attributed the tides to the moon’s 
resisting the rotation of the earth; Strabo (3. 5. 9) says 
that he discovered periodical inequalities in the flux and 
reflux of the Red Sea, which he attributed to the position 
of the moon in the zodiac. T. H. 

SELEUCUS (6) HOMERICUS of Alexandria was 
perhaps at the court of the Emperor Tiberius (Suet. Tib. 
56). He is said to have written commentaries in Greek 
on practically every Greek poet. Besides works on Greek 
language and style and on Alexandrian proverbs, he 
wrote a criticism of the critical signs used by Aristarchus, 
a biographical work probably on literary figures, a theo- 
logical treatise, a paradoxographical smdy, u miscellany, 
and a commentary on the axones of Solon. It is doubtful 
whether the lltpi sfaXoaotfiln^ mentioned by Diogenes 
Laertius is by this SeJeucus. 

FUG 111. 500; FGrII iii 341; M Miillri, dr Selruco J lamer ico 
(iSgi); R UeiizeiiHteiM, Gesthtchie tier untchischm Ftyniuloiitha 

(1897). 157 fl. J i' L.;R. H. 

SELINUS (ZeAtwjvf, modern Selinunte ), founded by 
Megara Ilyblaea on the south-west coast of Sicily in 651 
Ii.c. (Diod. Sic. 13. 59. 4) or 628 (Time. 6. 4. 2), lies on 
two low eminences commanding a fertile plain. Prosper- 
ing quickly, it colonized lleraelea Minoa. As the western- 
most Greek city it was in uncomfortable proximity to 
both Phoenicians and Klvmians, and a pro-Punic policy, 
followed by tyrants in the early period, aligned Sclinus 
with Carthage in 480 (Diod. Sic. 13. 55). Making their 
peace with Syracuse theieaftei, the Selmuntines were 
wealthy enough to build a series of temples, the shattered 
remains of which still impress with their magnificence. 
Long-standing enmity with Segcsta (q.v.; cf. 'Pod i l , 
no. 37) brought Athenian intei vention in Sicily (415) and 
the Carthaginian invasion of 409, when Hannibal sacked 
Selinus. Refounded soon after by the refugees, the city 
remained within Carthage’s orbit until, lor the better 
defence of Lilybaeum (q.v.), the Carthaginians destroyed 
it (2 so B.c.). Its site became, and still is, deserted (disre- 
gard Pliny, UN 3. qi). 

Rcrard, fhbl tapogr 8q ff. ; Dunhahin, T Vestern Greeks, 301 ff ; 
G Vflllct and ]•’. Vill.ird, BCf-f 195H, 1 (> ff , I. Marroui-Royin, Atli 
del Vllnw (Jongressu tnlernazionule di Arihrulof’ia classua li (1961), 
nff. AG.VV. 

SELLA CURULIS was an ivory' folding seat, without 
back or arms, used by Roman magistrates cum imp mo. 
Its Etruscan origin was maintained by the ancient 
authorities, and their conjecture is supported by archaeo- 
logical evidence, chiefly from Caere. The name was de- 
rived (Gell. 3. 18. 3 ff.) from the chariot ( currus ) in which 
the chief magistrate was conveyed to the place of judge- 
ment, and originally the sella curulis served as the seat 


of justice. Subsequently it became the attribute of all the 
higher (‘curule’) magistrates. 

Momirmcrt, Rdm. Staatsr. i»_ 399 ff. P. T. 

SEMELE (Xcpc A t/), otherwise called Thyone (0u^tj), 
in mythology, a daughter of Cadmus and mother of 
Dionysus (qq.v.). Whether or not Semele is Zcmelo and 
originally the name of a Thraco-Phrygian earth-goddess 
(see e.g. Nilsson, GGR i 1 . 568), it is certainly not Greek, 
whereas Thyone is. Such double namings are not un- 
common, cf. Alexander-Paris. Her story consists almost 
wholly of her relations with Zeus and Dionysus. The 
former’s association with her aroused Hera’s jealousy, 
and the goddess, disguising herself (Ov. Met. 3. 259 ff. ; 
Hyg. Fab. 167, 179, from older sources, cf. e.g. Eur. 
Batch. 6 fl.), advised her to test the divinity of her lover 
by bidding him come to her in his true shape. She per- 
suaded him to give whatever she should ask, and he was 
thus tricked into granting a request which he knew would 
result in her death. The fire of his thunderbolts killed 
her, hut made her son immortal (cf. Ov. Fasti 3. 715 f. ; 
Rose, CR 1922, iifi). Zeus put the unborn child in his 
thigh, whence he was born al full time, and, after 
coming to maturity, he descended into Hades and brought 
Semele up (Pind. Ol. 2. 25 ff.; Paus. 2. 37. 5~-Argive 
legend of the place where he went down to fetch her; and 
elsew here) ; she thus became an Olympian goddess. ’Plus, 
if she was originally a goddess, is evidently secondary. 
She had a cult in Thebes in historical fimes (Eur. loc. 
cil.; Paus. 9. 12. 3-4). I 

The statement of Ilesychius, s.v. ’Eyxti, that this was 
another name for her, is pretty obvious!* due to a mis- 
understanding of a lost comedian’s joke. ^ Someone had 
said that Dionysus was son of Tour-out’ Or ’Fill-up’ and 
his words had been taken seriously; see Rose, CQ 1932, 
58. For Aetaeon’s love of her ( in which case Jie can hardly 
have been her nephew) see Acusilaus in Apollod. 3. 30, 
and cf. acialon. H. J R. 

SEMIRAMIS( 2 ?t/ii/Ju/it?), in Greek legend, the daughter 
of the Syrian godd' ss Derceto (see atargatis). Exposed 
al birth, she was tended by do\ cs till found hv sht pherds. 
Her first husband was Onnes, her second Ninus, king 
of Assyria, after whose death she ruled many ycais, 
renowned in war and as builder of Babylon (this point 
Rerosus, FUG ii. 507, denies). At death she was changed 
into a dove, which was accordingly held sacred (Diod. 
Sic. 2. 4 20). The historical figure behind this legend 
is almost certainly Sammuiamat, wife of the Assyrian 
king Shamshi-Adad V, and herself regent 810—805 n c. 
in the minority of her son Adad-Niran III. V R VV. 

SEMO SANCUS DIUS FIDIUS (for the full name 
see Dion. Ilal. Ant. Rom. 4. 58. 4). A deity of puzzl- 
ing origin and functions, said to he Sabine (e.g. Prop. 
4. 9. 74; he is there identified with Hercules (qa.), 
apparently from the interpretation of Dius Fidius as 
louts films , and Sancus is, as often, corrupted, whether 
by Propertius himself or a copyist, into Sanctus). Semo 
appears to be his name, and suggests the Sememes of the 
Arval hymn, usually taken to be deities of sowing, 
Sancus would seem to he an epithet, perhaps connected 
with sancire , cf. the adj. sanqualis , which also shows 
a ii-stcm. Fidius pretty certainly is to be explained 
as cognate with fides , and Dius is simply ‘divine’ or 
‘heavenly’. Wissowa (RK 130ft.) argued against differ- 
entiating Semo Sancus from Dius Fidius (cf. Wardc 
Fowler, Roman Festivals (1899), 135 ff.), but Latte (RK 
126 ff.) thinks that originally they were separate deities. 
In historical times he is connected with oaths and treaties 
(Wissowa in Roscher’s Lexihon iv. 3 18 f., cf. RK loc. cit .), 
hence the common oath mediits fidius. Hence he has some 
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connexion with thunder. His temple stood on the Quirinal 
(Platner-Ashby, 469 f.) ; ascribed to Tarquimus Superbus 
and dedicated in 466 n.c., it contained n bronze statue of 
Tanaquil. He had some sort of cult on Tiber island also 
(Wissowa, locc. cit.). There was a temple of Scmo Sancus 
at Velitrae. Conceivably a deity of sowing had been 
absorbed by Jupiter (q.v.). H. j k., ii. w. P. 

SEMO N IDES, iambic and elegiac poet, originally of 
Samos, but connected especially with Amorgos {Suda 
s.v. 2 Jrj(i.u>vlSTi*>, Strabo 487, Steph. Byz. s.v./l/io pyor). The 
Suda makes him a contemporary of Archilochus, Cyril 
places him in 664-661 (Adv. Iul. 1. 12), and modern 
critics have tended to place him later still because of an 
alleged dependence, not only on Archilochus (fr. 1 and 
Archil, fr. 84), hut also on Phocylidcs (fr. 7 and Phoc. 
fr. 2). A piece of elegiac verse on the shortness of life 
which some MSS. oi Stobacus (4. 34) attribute to Simon- 
ides of Ceos has been ascribed with some reason to 
Semomdes. lie is also said to have written a history of 
Samos in two hooks of elegiacs {Suda). Of his iambic 
fragments the longest, fr. 7, describes various types of 
women by comparing them to animals and shows the 
influence of popular fables; another, fr. 1, discourses on 
the illusions and uncertainties of life and prescribes a 
mean between desire and despair. Scmonides has plenty 
of humour and some satirical gift; lie writes easily. 1 1 is 
language is Ionic. See also iambic poetry, creek. 

Tfxt. Diehl, Anih J.yr. Crate. 1. 3 50-64. C. M 1J. 

SEMOS of Delos (r. 200 n.c.), Greek antiquarian, was a 
careful, scholarly compiler. 

Works. (1) Geographical and antiquarian: Deltas or 
Deliaca , on the geography, antiquities, institutions, pro- 
ducts, etc., of Delos; Nesias , a work on islands; On Paros, 
On PrrRfimum, Pcriodoi. 

(2) On Paeans , of which a valuable fragment survives 
describing the masks, dress, and performance of auro- 
Ku/jhaAoi, iOv(fmAAui f tfxiWutfropoi. 

VGril in 39b. J. F. L. 

SENATUS. I. Regal and Republican Rome 

(n) Composition. The Senate was the council of the 
kings and survived the monarchy. Tradition attributes 
to Komulus the institution of a Senate of 100 members, 
but the oldest certain number is 300, evidently connected 
with the 3 tribes and 30 curiae. Sulla increased the 
number to 600, Caesar to 900, and Augustus reverted to 
600. The distinction between patrician and plebeian 
senators, whatever its origin, must have been already 
definite in the second half ol the fifth century n.c. 
The patrician senators, called patres, continued to retain 
certain prerogatives (cf. below). Plebeian senators were 
called adletti or vnnscripti. Patricians and plebeians 
together were called qui patres qui conscripti or patres 
(et) conscrtptt. Senatores pedarii , who voted but did not 
speak, were probably at first those who had not held 
magistracies, and later magistrates of low' rank. The 
senators were chosen first by the kings, later by the 
consuls, and at least after the plebiscitum of Ovinius (q.v.) 
by the censors. Late in the third century it was the rule to 
choose first ex-curule magistrates, who could take part 
in the sessions before formal appointment. In the time 
of the Gracchi plebeian aediles and, by the plebiscitum 
Atimum, tribuni plebis secured the same privileges. Sulla 
made admission to the Senate depend mainly on the 
quaestorship. Thus the Senate was recruited indirectly 
by popular election. Censors could remove qualified 
persons only if guilty of misconduct; the exclusion 
could be revoked by their successors. Certain professions 
(e.g. petty industry) and certain civic punishments or 


moral transgressions disqualified from admission. Freed- 
men or sons of freedmen were not usually admitted. 
A property qualification (1,000,000 sesterces) was first 
imposed by Augustus, but the senators usually had at 
least equestrian census. 

Senators wore the clavus latus (q.v.) and special shoes. 
They had reserved seats at religious ceremonies and pub- 
lic entertainments. They were not allowed to leave Italy 
without the Senate’s permission. Being excluded from 
State contracts and the possession of large ships {see 
Claudius 7), they were predominantly a landlord class. 
They had at times an exclusive or privileged position as 
judges in criminal and civil courts {see quaestiones). As 
office depended mainly on wealth and birth, ‘new men’ 
were rare, and the Senate tended to become hereditary 
(see novus homo, optimates). Membership being de facto 
permanent, senators exerted great influence on internal 
and foreign policy. The transformation of the Senate into 
a body of ex-magistrates avoided serious clashes betw een 
the impenum of the magistrates and the auctontas of the 
Senate and made the Senate responsible in the last cen- 
turies n.c. for the direction of the Roman State. The 
Republic collapsed when military leaders destroyed the 
authority of the Senate. 

(6) Procedure. The Senate was summoned by the 
presiding magistrates, either holders of ttnperium or, later, 
tribunes, according to an order ol precedence. Sessions 
were held between dawn and sunset, but were forbidden 
by a I. ex Pupia (2nd or 1st c. n.c.) during the Cnmitia. 
Only during the Empire were the times of meeting 
fixed — usually two each month. The meeting had to 
take place either in Rome (see curia 2), or within a mile 
of the city, in a place both public and consecrated. The 
first sitting of the year was in the temple of Jupiter 
Capitol 1 nus. 

Sittings were held in private, but with opened doors, 
the tribunes of the plcbs sitting in the vestibule in the 
period before their admission to sessions. Each senator 
spoke from his scat. Freedom of speech was unlimited 
during the Republic. Augustus imposed a time-limit. 
First came the report ( relatio ) of the chnirman or another 
magistrate, who submitted it in writing. Each senator 
was asked (interrogatio) his opinion ( sententia ), according 
to his rank (censorii, consu lares , praetoni , aediheii , etc.). 
Within each category the patricians took precedence, the 
senior patrician censonus of the Rentes maiores (after 209 
n.c. any patrician censorius) heading the list as pnneeps 
senalus. After Sulla the magistrate gave priority to the 
consuls designate or, in their absence, to any consulans; 
and pnneeps senatus became a merely social title open to 
plebeians. After the debate the different opinions were 
put to vote by a division ( discessio ). Sometimes relatio was 
followed by discessio without in terror a tin. Certain resolu- 
tions required a quorum. Any resolution, called either 
decretum or, more commonly, senatus consul turn (q.v.), 
could be vetoed by the tribunes. The urban quaestors 
kept the records in the aeranum. The publication of 
official reports in the acta rerum urbanarum, oidered by 
Caesar, was suppressed in part by Augustus. Improve- 
ments in shorthand made accurate reports possible. 

(r) Functions. The Senate existed, formally, to advise 
the magistrates. The patrician senators retained two 
special functions. The first, which became a pure for- 
mality, was to ratify the deliberations of the People (and 
probably of the plcbs) and was called patrum uuctoritas 
(q.v.). The second was to elect an tnterrex (q.v.) for the 
arrangement of elections, if no magistrates were available. 

The Senate advised the magistrates in marters of 
domestic and foreign policy, finance and religion, and 
on their legislative proposals. It could invalidate laws 
already voted by pointing out technical flaws in procedure. 
It suggested the nomination of a dictator, assigned the 
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various duties to the magistrates, decided the prorogatio 
imperii , established the equipment (omatio) for each 
magistrate and pro-magistrate, and marked out the two 
provinces destined for the consuls. In wartime it 
influenced the choice and the extension of commissions, 
fixed the number of the levies, and criticized the conduct 
of war. In finance it determined the rate of the tribute, 
supervised revenue and expenditure, and controlled the 
aerarium. It could order the censors to redraft contracts 
and regulated the coinage (at least of the mint of Rome). 
The practical decision of war, the conclusion of peace 
treaties, and the conduct of foreign policy were usually 
in the hands of the Senate, but the formal declaration 
of war and ratification of treaties belonged to the Comiiia. 
It often received ambassadors and appointed senators to 
help the magistrates or pro-magistrates in concluding 
treaties and in settling the organization of conquered 
territory. The arbitration of the Senate was often asked 
by Italian communities, by provincinls and client States. 
Religious life was controlled by the Senate, which con- 
tained the members of the principal priestly colleges and 
could order religious ceremonies and introduce new cults. 
In urgent cases the Senate could order dispensation from 
the observance of law, sub ject usually to ratification by the 
Comttia , and after the Gracchan period it could pass the 
senatus consultum ultimum (q.v.). 

II. The Imperial Age 

(а) The or do. In Augustus* view the preservation of 
the Senate’s prestige was vital to his intended restoration 
of the Republic. The Senate was left to govern Italy and 
those provinces which required only small garrisons 
(see provincia). Consequently it retained the aerarium. 
But the Emperor soon acquired control both of the 
aerarium and of the whole senatorial administration. The 
Senate retained only the supervision of copper coinage. 
Tacitus’ statement (Ann. i. 15) that in a.d. 14 Tiberius 
transferred to it the actual election of the magistrates must 
be somewhat qualified after the discovery of the Tabida 
Hebana (q.v.). Even in the Senate the imperial nominatio 
and commendatio( q.v.) reduced the importance of elections 
to a minimum. Thus the self-recruitment of the Senate 
by the quaestorian elections was influenced by the will of 
the Emperors, who could also, by adlectio (q.v.), directly 
introduce new members to any senatorial rank. 

The Senate became a hereditary order, since, except 
for new men introduced by the Emperor, only the sons of 
the senators could become senators. Most of the high 
offices in the State (governments of provinces, with few 
exceptions, commands of legions, praefectus urbi, prae- 
Jecti aerarii, legati luridici, corrector es, etc.) were reserved 
for senators. The senators became a privileged class 
interested in preserving the Empire. Future senators 
served at first a year in the army as tribimi laticlavii, then 
held the vigintivirate and entered the Senate at twenty- 
five through the quuestorship. The senators were called 
clarissimi, a title extended during the second century to 
wife, sons, and daughters. 

(б) Functions and authority. The Senate developed 
judicial functions from republican precedents. A legis- 
lative power grew out of its advisory capacity. Senatus 
consulta had acquired full recognition as laws at least 
by a.d. 200. The Emperor had the right of convening, 
presiding over and luying matters before the Senate, and 
had the titular position of prineeps senatus. The relatio 
of the Emperor took precedence. It was usually a written 
speech ( oratio ), which the later jurists quoted as authori- 
tative rather than the subsequent senatus consultum. The 
number of senators attending meetings continually 
decreased. Mere acclamationes were often substituted for 
discussion. On the whole, the Senate lost its indepen- 
dence; its freedom was restricted to the choice of a new 


Emperor when the throne was vacant, or during a revo- 
lution. The [Senate, however, was always, in formal 
connexion with the People, the true repository of the 
1 mperium'. it conferred his powers on the Prineeps . 
The acknowledgement of the Senate, therefore, was the 
condition of the legitimacy of an Emperor (see Augustus, 
princeps). Furthermore, the Senate preserved a tradition 
of discussion, of competence, of respect for the public 
interest and for republican procedure, and represented 
a sort of public opinion — of the wealthy classes. Friendly 
relations between Senate and Emperors were taken to 
distinguish ‘good* Emperors from tyrants. 'Good’ Em- 
perors allowed the Senate to try its members. Damnatio 
memoriae (q.v.) depended on the Senate. 

(c) From the l’rincipate to the Late Empire. In the lnte 
Republic numbers of municipal Italians and even some 
provincials entered the Senate, especially under Julius 
Caesar. Under the Empire, the number of provincial 
senators increased almost continuously, but until the 
time of Septimius Severus the majority were Italian. 
In the first century the provincials came mostly from 
Spain and Gallia Narbonensis; afterwards Orientals 
and Africans prevailed. The Danubian provinces never 
supplied many members. 

The distinction between senatorial and imperial pro- 
vinces was gradually eliminated and the aerarium became 
simply the city-treasury of Rome. Gallicnus deprived 
senators of the command of legions and greatly reduced 
their share of provincial government. | The increasing 
importance of the equites resulted under Constantine and 
his successors in a virtual fusion ol the two orders. This 
new senatorial order recovered much\ administrative 
authority; it drew its recruits chiefly fre^m the palatine 
militiae, the lawyers and other learned professions, and 
the army. Consequently the number of senators greatly 
increased. Constantine matched the Senate of Rome with 
another in Constantinople, which in a.d. 359 was made 
completely equal to that of Rome. Admission to the 
Senate was a complex procedure, based on an imperial 
codicil and subsequent election (normally formal by the 
Senate). Senators were divided into three groups, with 
different privileges: clarissimi ; (clarissimi et) spectabiles ; 
(clarissimi et) illustres. By c. a.d. 384 each Senate had 
uhout 2,000 memhers. By 450 the two lower classes weie 
excused from attending in the capital. Under Justinian 
only the illustres were entitled to speak, sententiam dicerc . 
The praefectus urbi usually presided. Senators were (with 
exceptions) free from curial burdens, but subject to 
special taxes. As a political body the Senate naturally 
declined still further; but it remuined the representative 
of the Roman People and continued to legislate. As u 
body of great landlords, the Senate — or rather the tvso 
Senates — remained an essential element of the social 
structure of the Empire. The Senators of Rome wen* 
wealthier and more conservative than those of Constanti- 
nople. In the fourth century senators led the defence of 
Paganism in Italy and in the fifth many assisted the 
barbarian generals to destroy imperial authority. The 
Roman Senate is last mentioned in A.D. 603. 

1. Mommsen, Hdm. Staatsr. ni. 2 (iRHR), in fundamental, hut does 
not entirely supersede earlier works (c.r G. Dloeh, Les Ongmes tin 
s&nat romain (1HH1), P. Willems, Lc Shia! de la repubhque romatne- 
(1885)). O’Brien Moore, PW Suppl. vi. 660, is very Rood. A H J 
Greenidtrc, Roman Public Life (iqoi), 261 ff., 377 ff. K. Meyer. Ri>m 
Staat und Staatsgedcmke 1 (1961); A. Ormnnm, Sul regol ament o mtnno 
del Senato (iy6o). For the origins see also G. Pacchioni, All Air 
Sctenze Torino IQ 25 , 875 A. A Mnjjdeluin, 'Auapicia ad pnirw 
redcunt', Hommages J^Bayet (1964), 427 ff On a special development, 
F„ Gabba, 'Senati in csilio’, Bull. 1 st. Dir. Rom. 1960, 221 ff. further 
bibliojrraphy in J. Gaudemet, Institutions de VantiquitJ (1Q67). 

2. The Senate of the Principate : Th. A. Abele, Drr Senat unter 
Augustus (1907); M. Hammond, The Augustan Principate 1 (iyf>8), 
H. Volkmann, Zur Re chtsbre chung im l*rmzipat dei Augustus fiyiS). 
93 ff ; A v.Premerstcin, lum Werdenund Wesendes Prinzipats ( 1 gi 7 >. 
21 8 ff. ; O. T. Schulz, Das Wesen des rtimischm Katsertums der ersten 
ztvei Juhrhunderte (1916). G. Forni, Mem. Acc. Lxncet 1953 ; J. Crook, 
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Consilium Principis (1955); F. de Marini Avonzo, La funzione 
guirudizionalc del 1^1^0(1957); J. Blacken, Smatsgericht und Kaiser - 
genchl (1962); H. Bellen Sav. Zeitschr. 1962, 143 (i. 

3. The Transformation of the Senatorial Class: P. Willems, op. 
cil. ; K. M (Inzer, Rdmische Adelsparteien und A dels f ami hen (1920); 
Scullurd, Rom. Pol . ; L.. R. Taylor, Party Polities in the Age of Caesar 
(1949); H. Hill, 'Sulla’s new senatora in 81 n.c.*, CQ 1932, 170 1 ).; 
R. Syme, ‘Caeaar, the Senate and Italy ',PBSR 1938, 1 ff . ; id.Roni. 
Rev , ; S. J. de Laet, De Samenstelhng van den Rome ins c hen Scnaat 
gedurende de eerste eeuw van het Pnncipaat (1941); J. Willems, 'Le 
S»inat romaui rn l’an 65 aprea J. Chr.', Mus. Beige igoo, 236 11 .. 
1901, 82 IT., and 1902, 100 IT.; B. Stech, 'Serui tores Romani qui 
fuennt inde a Vrspaaiano usque ad Traiani exitum’, Kl 10, Reih. x 
(1908); C. S. Walton, ‘Oriental senators in the Service of Rom c’,JRS 
1929, 58 If. ; P. Lambrechts, La Composition du sinat romatn de 
I’accession au trSne d’Hadnen d la mart de Commode (1936); id. La 
Composition du stnat romain de Septime Severe a Diocletien (1937); 
(J. Uarbien, I.'Albo senatono de Setlumo Severu a Canno (1952); 
M. Hammond, JRS 1957, 74 ff.: id. The Antomne Monarchy (1959); 
A. Pelletier, Latomus 19(14, 51 1 IT. ; J. Gzg 6 , Les Classes suciales dans 
/'empire romain (19(14) 

4. For the Late Empire : Ch. Llcrivoin, Le Senal remain depuis 

DiocUtien (1888); J, B. Bury, History of the Later Roman Empire i a 
(1921); J. Sundwall, Westrbnmche Studien (iyis); id. Ahhandlungen 
zur Ceschichtt des aiisgehetidcn Riimertums (1919). K. Stein, Hull. 
Acad. Belgique 1030, 308 ff ; P. de Francisci, Rend. Acc. Pont. Arch. 
1046-7, 275 fT. ; P. Pent, Ant. Class. IQ57, 347 ff , Jonea, Later Rom. 
Emp. n. 523 11 . ; A. Chautagnol, Le Senat rumain sous le rfgne d’Udoacre 
(1966). A. M. 

SENATUS CONSULTUM was the advice of the 
Senate to the magistrates. I11 republican times it had 
no legislative force, but de facta it was binding. If it was 
vetoed, it lost its binding force, but conserved the senatus 
auctoritas. During the Empire the senatus consulta were 
at first implemented by a clause in the praetor’s edict; 
alter Hadrian certain senatus consulta immediately had 
the force of law. The senatus consultum was drafted after 
the session of the Senate in the piesence of the presiding 
magistrate and some witnesses, usually including the 
proposer. If necessary, it was translated into Greek. Many 
senatus consulta are preserved in their Greek translation. 

A senatus consultum usually contained* (1) the name 
of the presiding magistrate, date, place cil assembly, 
witnesses; (2) the magistrate’s report; (3) the intro- 
ductory formula: *d(c) c(a) r(e) i(ta) c(ensuerunt)’ ; (4) the 
terms of the consultum , which often confirmed its own 
advisory nature in references to the magistrates such as 
*s(i) c(is) u(idcbitur); i(ta) u(tei) e(is) c r(e)p(ublica) 
f(idcue) s(ua) u(ideatur)’ ; (5) the letter C ( — cetuuere), 
indicating senatorial approval. In the imperial age was 
added the number of the senators present. 

The texts of senatus tonndta were deposited in the 
aeranum. Another copy was in ancient times given to 
the plebeian sanctuary of Ceres. The documents were 
classified, hut not sufficiently to avoid losses and falsi- 
fications. The jurists often named them after one of the 
consuls of the year (SC Orjitianuni) or more rarely after 
the Emperor who proposed them (SC Claudianum) or 
alter the occasion of the SC (SC Macedonianum). 

Many senatus consulta arc collected in Bruns, Fontcs -1 (1909), and 
in Kiimbono, F 1 RA 1 For the Greek texts, P. Viererk, Sermo gr items 
quo S J' O R magistratusque popuh romam , . . ust sunt (18KH), is funda- 
mental. P. Willems, Le Senat de la republique rumainc 1 1, 248, 11. 204 ; 
CJ’Ruen Moore, PW Suppl. vi. 800 11 . (with a list of SC). A. M. 

SENATUS CONSULTUM ULTIMUM, a declara- 
tion of public emergency by the Senate, usually inter- 
preted as authorizing the magistrates to employ every 
means of repression against public enemies (not necessa- 
rily specified nominatirn ), without being subjected to pro- 
vocatio and intercessio (Sail. Cat. 29). The formula was: 
‘senatus decreuit darent operam consules nc quid res- 
pubhea detriment caperet’ (Sail. loc. cit., cf. e.g. Caes. 
II Civ. i. 5). The proper name was SC de republica 
defendenda. The name SC ultimum , which is used in 
modern times, is derived from Cnesar, loc. cit. 

Its first certain use concerned C. Gracchus. The other 
assured instances are: the 'tumultus* of Satuminus and 
Glaucia (100 B.C.), against Sulla (83), Lepidus (77), 
Catiline (63), in the disturbances of 62 (Metellus Nepos) 


and 52 (Clodius), against Caesar (49), M. Caelius Rufus 
(48), the disturbances of Dolabella (47), against M. 
Antonius, and against Octavian(43). It was lust employed 
against Salvidienus Rufus in 40. 

The exercise of this power by the Senate was holly 
contested, e.g. in connexion with C. Rnbinus (q.v.j. 
The law of Clodius de capite civis Romam in 58 was also 
a partial condemnation of the senatus consultum ultimum. 

Mommsen, Rhm. Staatsr. i, 687 ff.- 111. 1243, Strufr. 257 H ; C. 
Bai-hagaHo, Una mtsura ccceswnale de 1 Romani : il S.C. IJ. ( 1 yoo) , J l! 
Slruchan-Duvidson, Problems of the Roman Criminal Luu, 1 (njiz)! 
225 ff. , E. G. Hardy, Some Ihroblems in Roman History (1924), j.7 fl.j 
99 ff.j G. Plaumann, Klio 1913, 321 ff . : H. Last. JRS 1943, 94 H ; 
Ch. Wirszubaki. Libertas as a political idea at Rome (1950) 55 tl - s’ 
Mendner, Philol. 1966, 258 ff., A. W. Lintott, Violence in Rep Rome 
(1968). A. M. 

SENECA (1), Lucius Annaeus, writer on rhetoric, was 
born of equestrian family at Corduba in Spain about 55 
B.c. Of his life we know little; he was certainly in Rome 
both as a young man and after his marriage, and his 
knowledge of the contemporary schools of declamation 
implies that he spent much time there. lie amassed a 
considerable fortune and may have held an official post in 
Spain or engaged in trade. By his marriage with Helvia, 
a fellow countrywoman, he had three sons — Annaeus 
Novatus, who after adoption by L. Junius Gallio became 
governor of Achaea, L. Annaeus Seneca (q.v. 2) the 
philosopher, and M. Annaeus Mela, the father of Lucan. 
He died between a.d. 37 and 41, after the death of Tiberius 
and before the exile of his son the philosopher. 

His history of his own times, which began with the 
outbreak of the civil war, is lost. The Oratorum sententiae 
dwistones colores, addressed to his sons, consists of 
extracts, supplied by his retentive memory, from the 
declaimers whom he had heard during his long life, inter- 
spersed with digressions and comments of his own. The 
work comprised ten books devoted to controversiae , each 
with a preface, and at least two devoted to suasnriae. In 
our manuscripts only five books (1, 2, 7, 9, and 10) of the 
controversiae and one of the suasoriae have survived and 
these have suffered some mutilation: an abridgement 
made for school use (probably 4th c.) gives us some know- 
ledge of the contents of the missing books of contro- 
versiae and, whnt is more important, supplies two of the 
missing prefaces. 

Shrewd observation, a phenomenal memory, and an 
experience extending from Cicero’s age into the reign of 
Gaius make Seneca’s work a most valuable source for the 
literary history of the early Empire. The rhetorical 
schools were his lifelong interest, but he clearly recog- 
nized their excesses and their dangers. While the new 
movement fascinated him, his own sympathies were with 
the oratorical tradition of Cicero. The specimens of the 
hnndhng of some forty themes by more than a hundred 
rhetores, great and small, if they are not verbally exact 
quotations, show remarkable skill in reproducing the 
styles and mannerisms of others; they are relieved by 
pithy incidental criticisms and scraps of literary remi- 
niscence which serve to maintain the atmosphere of 
informality. Seneca’s own views, both on individual 
declaimers and on the general tendencies of his time, are 
developed at greater length in the prefaces, written in an 
easy but terse and incisive prose which represents the 
transition from the periodic to the pointed style. The 
work bears out the character ascribed to him by his son : 
he was 'maiorum consuetudini deditus’, a man of old- 
fashioned Roman strictness, fair-minded but suspicious 
of novelty and of Greek culture, critical of the decadence 
of contemporary society but combining seriousness with 
an ironic humour. See also declamatio and literary 
criticism, § 9. 

Editions. A. Kiessling (Trubner, 1872). H. J. MUller (Vienna, 
1887), H. Bornecquc (1902, with Fr. tr. ami noiet); Suas., W. A. 
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Edward (1928, with tr. and comm.). H. Bornecque, Les Declamations 
et Us dicl amateurs d'apris Sentque le Pire (1902); VV. 1 lufln, De 
Seneca palre quaes t wars selcctae (G^ttintfen, 1909); H. Pardon, Le 
Vocabuluire de la critique litter air e chez Senique le JUicteur (1940). 


SENECA (2), Lucius Annaeus, was born at Corduba, 
in southern Spain, between 4 B.c. and a.d. 1 . lie was born 
into a wealthy equestrian family of Italian stock, being 
the second son of the Elder Seneca and llelvia; his 
brothers were Annaeus Novatus, known as lunius Gallio 
(q.v.) alter his udoption by the orator of that name, and 
Annueus Mela (q.v. 2), the father of Lucan. He was 
happily married to a woman younger than himself, 
Pompcia Paulina; the evidence for an earlier marriage 
is tenuous. He had one son, who died in 41. 

He was brought to Rome by an aunt on his mother’s 
side, the wife of C. Galerius, prefect of Egypt from 16 to 
3 1 . Little is known about his life before A.D. 4 1 . He studied 
grammar and rhetoric and at some time practised in the 
courts, but turned at an early age to philosophy. His 
philosophical training was varied: he attended lectures by 
Sotion, a Sextian eclectic, Attalus the Stoic, and Papirius 
Fabianus, also a Sextian; he was later an intimate friend 
of the Cynic Demetrius. At some time he joined his aunt 
in Egypt, who nursed him through a period of ill health, 
returning about 31 ; through her influence he w'as shortly 
afterwards elected quaestor. On the strength of works 
which have largely been lost he had achieved a consider- 
able reputation as a writer and orator by the time of 
Gaius’ accession, and in 39, according to a story in Dio, 
his brilliance so offended the Emperor’s megalomania 
that it nearly cost him his life ; jealousy may not have been 
the only motive. In 41 he was banished to Corsica for 
alleged adultery with Julia Livilla, a sister of Gams, 
and remained in exile until 49, when he was recalled 
through the influence of Agrippina and made praetor. 
He was also appointed tutor to the young Nero. In 51 
Burrus (q.v.), who was to become Seneca’s congenial ally 
and colleague during his years of political influence, was 
made prefect of the praetorian guard; and with Nero’s 
accession in 54 Seneca exchanged the role of tutor for 
that of political adviser and minister. 

During the next eight years the Empire, virtually under 
the joint control of Seneca and Burrus, enjoyed a period 
of good government. As amicus Principle and senator 
consular is (lie was sufTect consul in 56), with influential 
allies both at court and among the army commanders, 
unrivalled as an orator and man of letters, Seneca’s power 
was ill-defined hut real. His party is difficult to assess and 
he is reticent about his friends; almost all his addressees 
are equites. His policy, based on compromise and diplo- 
macy rather than innovation or idealism, was modest but 
successful. But, as Nero fell under the influence of men 
more willing to condone and even encourage his crimes, 
Seneca’s power declined and his position became intoler- 
able. Nero’s murderous acts had tarnished for ever the 
reputation of his minister, and in 62 the death of Burrus 
snapped his power. Seneca asked to retire and relinquish 
his vast wealth to Nero. The retirement was tacitly per- 
mitted, the wealth not accepted until later; in practice he 
withdrew from public life, spent little time in Rome, and 
devoted his remaining years to philosophy and the com- 
pany of a circle of congenial friends. In 65 he was forced 
to commit suicide for alleged participation in the unsuc- 
cessful Pisonian conspiracy; the manner of his death, 
sympathetically described by Tacitus {Ann. 15. 64), makes 
painful reading but reveals an ultimate courage. 

Seneca’s extant works comprise, first, the ten ethical 
treatises which arc found in the Ambrosian MS. (C. 90 
inf.) under the name dialogi. They arc, with the exception 
of the De ira , comparatively short, and their general 
content is readily inferred from their traditional titles; 


the dating is in many cases controversial. They comprise: 
the De providentia , dedicated to Lucilius lunior, maintain- 
ing the theme that no evil can befall the good man, and 
probably late; De constantia sapientis , addressed to 
Annaeus Serenus and written sometime after 47 ; De ira, 
divided into three books, dedicated to Seneca’s brother 
Novatus, and probably belonging to the early years of 
Claudius’ reign; Ad Marctam de consnlatione , a belated 
and politically inspired attempt to console the daughter 
of Cremutius Cordus for the death of her sons, perhaps 
his earliest extant work and probably written in 40; De 
vita beata , incomplete, addressed to Novatus (now called 
Gallio) and composed during the late 50s, partly as an 
upologia for his own way of life; De otio , of which only 
eight chapters survive, dated with some probability by 
its general theme to the period of Seneca’s own retire- 
ment ; De tranquil I itate ammi, which begins with a semi- 
dialogue with Serenus, of unknown hut probably late date; 
De brevitate vitae, addressed to Paulinus, prae/ectus 
annonae under Nero and (now or later) Seneca’s father- 
in-law, dated with considerable probability to 55; Ad 
Polybium de consolatione , an unattractive piece, written 
about 43 to win the favour of Claudius’ freedman; Ad 
IJelviam de consolatione , sent to his mother to console her 
for her son’s exile, an agreeable essay despite the forma! 
nature of the locus. 

Besides the Ambrosian dialogues, we have four other 
prose works. The first is the De clemefitia , an eloquent 
recommendation of mercy to the autocrat, presented to 
Nero and written Dec. 55/6; of the original three books, 
only the first and the beginning of thn second survive. 
The codex Nazananus (Vat. Pal. 1547), the fundamental 
source for the text of this treatise, also contains the De 
benejiciis , an elaborate and rambling work in seven hooks, 
often dry and technical; it is addressed to Acbutjus 
Libcralis and W'as written sometime afttfr the death of 
Claudius, with 56 as a terminus post quern for book 2. C)1 
much more interest is the Natura/es (Juarstiones, dedi- 
cated to Lucilius and wiitlen during the period of 
Seneca ’s retirement; it deals mainly with natural pheno- 
mena, though ethics often impinge on physics, and is of 
great scientific and some literary interest. The text is 
corrupt and broken, and the original books, apparent!) 
eight in number, have a disturbed sequence. To the same 
period belongs the longest of the prose works, the 
Epistulae Morales , consisting of 124 letters divided into 
twenty books; more were extant in antiquity. Their 
advertised recipient is again Lucilius, hut the letters are 
not real letters and the fiction of a genuine correspon- 
dence is only sporadically maintained. Though the form 
may have been suggested by the publication (perhaps 
recent) of Cicero’s letters, their antecedents are to be 
found rather in the philosophical letter, the declamation, 
and the diatnbic tradition. The use of the letter-form 
adds a degree of artificiality absent from the other woilcs, 
but their variety and informality have made them the 
most popular of Seneca's works at all times. 

In a category of its own is the obscurely entitled 
Apocolocyntosis, a Menippean satire written in a medley 
of prose and verse. It is a clever, original, and amusing 
skit on the deification of Claudius, containing some 
serious political criticism and much hitter personal mala 1 . 

Other prose works have been lost, for the titles 01 
fragments of over a dozen survive. These included letters 
and speeches, a Vita patris , some ethical works, geo- 
graphical treatises on India and Egypt, and books on 
physics and natural history. 

The bulk of Seneca’s prose work is philosophical in 
content and an important source for the history ot 
Stoicism. His own Stoicism, mellowed by eclecticism, 
human experience, and common sense, has a protreptir 
and practical purpose and subordinates philosophy to 
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moral exhortation. The moralizing is given all the force 
which an accomplished rhetorician can provide and is 
enlivened by anecdote, hyperbole, and vigorous denun- 
ciation. The style is brilliant, exploiting to the full the 
literary fashions of the day while remaining essentially 
individual, and has an important place in the history of 
European prose. Non-periodic and highly rhythmical, 
antithetical, and abrupt, it relies for its effect on rhetorical 
device, vivid metaphor, striking vocabulary, paradox, and 
point ; the point, a product of the philosophical as much 
as the rhetorical tradition, is refined to excess by the 
unflagging ingenuity of the writer. Aimed at immediate 
impact, the structure is often deliberately loose and need 
not imply an inability to develop a sustained theme. The 
brilliance and artifice, rarely letting up and unsupported 
by any real depth or originality of thought, is apt to cloy. 

His most important poetical works are nine tragedies: 
Hercules \Furens\, based generally on the Hercules Furens 
of Euripides; Tru tides, with a dual source in Euripides' 
Troades and llecuba\ Phoeimsae, reminiscent at first of 
Sophocles’ OC, but bringing in Jocasta (an unfinished, 
or mutilated, text); Medea , mainly drawn from Euripides, 
hut other sources may here and there he latent; Phaedra , 
the Euripidean myth, but with a repentant Phaedra ; 
Oedtpus, with a considerable Sophnrlcan basis; Aga- 
memnon, in which a debt to Aeschylus is rather to he 
assumed than easily traced ; Thyestes , a hoirific treatment 
of the gruesome myth, without extant source; Hercules 
Oetaeus, of dubious authenticity, with little in it, apart 
from subject, to suggest the Trachituae — long, dull, and 
psyt hologically incredible. 

A tenth tragedy, Oitavia (q.v.), interesting as the sole 
surviving praetexta, and for its subject, but for little else, 
is obviously, from internal evidence, not by Seneca. 

The tragedies suffer from the same weaknesses as 
Silver Latin epic, a tendency to exaggeration and a love 
of rhetoric. Some of the dramatic effects are spoilt by 
ovcidone horror, which leads sometimes to the bizarre, 
sometimes to the grotesque. The characterization, too, is 
often crude, but the characters of Hecuba, Medea, 
Phaedra, and llippobtus are quite convincingly drawn, 
il not very subtly. In lurm the plays are modelled closely, 
like earlier Roman tragedy, on Greek, that is, dramatic 
episodes, interspersed with odes to be sung by a chorus 
(though it seems likely that the author thought ol the 
pla\s as to be read rather than acted). The odes are writ- 
ten in a rather limited number of metres, chiefly the 
anapaestic, which tends to become monotonous. Some 
au* written in sapphics, glycomcs, and asclepiads. The 
odes are simple arid direct m style, but they lack origin- 
ality, and not much poetry is to be found in them. On the 
other hand, the episodes, which are written in iambic 
sennni, are often dramatic; the Latin can be crisp and 
pointed; and the stichomylhia is sometimes even more 
telling, in style if not in matter, than it is in the Greek 
tragedians. The Troades is fi ee from Seneca’s usual vices ; 
mid in the Medea lie has contrived a more dramatic end 
than Euripides. 

Resides the tragedies we have seventy-seven epigrams, 
n few handed down under Seneca’s name, and others 
attributed to him. Apart from the three epigrams speci- 
fied as Seneca's in the Code. x Salmasianus , their authen- 
ticity is highly dubious. 

Seneca the man has appealed to few ; his failings are 
obvious and out of place in a moral teacher; there wne 
nobler Stoics. But the disconcerting rift between his 
preaching and his practice has tended to monopolize too 
much attention and so obscure the complexity of both 
his character and his achievement. To postulate a close 
correlation between the formal utterances of stock philo- 
sophical or rhetorical loci and the realities of biography 
is out of keeping with the literary convention, and leads 


to over-simplification. At the same time orator, statesman, 
diplomat, financier, master ol a variety ol genres, man of 
wide learning and expedience, there is more to Seneca 
than his moralizing; he conformed to lus principles too 
late to save his reputation, but this should not obscure the 
subtlety of the politician, the artistry and psychological 
insight of the writer, and the humanity of the man. 

Texir msd Editions Dialogues, M. C Gem (iKK(«), K 
Hermes (Tcubnei, 1905), A. Bouignv and K Walu (HvilW, 4 vols , 
1922-42), L. C'aktigliom «nd I Vianuno (I'aravm, 3 vols., 194(1- 
dial 111 vi, lx \ii only), De dementia and dc bencticiin, M. C\ 
Gertz (1H76), C Hohius (Teu liner, 1914*). K Pitfclwu- (lluilc, 1921, 
1927), Natural Questions, A Gcrclu* (Teuliner, 1907), P Olmm.ur 
(liudtf, 1929), Eplstulae, O ) lense (Tculmci , 191 i 1 ), A lli-lli .mu 
( 19,1 1 2 ). E I'rrrhai (Hudtf, 5 vok., 1935- (14). L U Reynold?, (1) t T. 
19(15); Apocolocyntosls, V Uuthclci-G Heraeus (1922°), 1 < YV.1I1/. 
(Hudtf, 19(11 *), C I’ Russo (19(15') V arious i nituncni.irirh, including 
tl lose ol J. 1 ), Dufl (dial X-XII, 1915), C 1 uvl7 ( dial vi (1929) ,ind 
xii ( 1 9 j K)) , 1 1- I ).<hlm. inn idud iy|q),P (jriin.il (dial 11 l i 95 1 ) >nul 
x (l959)). P 1’aidei , C I-avez, P xvni de \\ oeslipie (dc iltni. 1, 19 >K, 
II, 1950), W. C. Suinincra (Select Littets, lyio), O WrillreiLli 
(A f)tic , 1923) 

Ginmiai Sti'diis T ' lR 1 617, R. Waliz, I ’if dr Sencqur (1909); 
P Fuider, fi't tales tut Stm'que (1921); E Gnincotti, Cionolonia dr t 
1 Jhalof'hl' lit Seneca ( 1957), A Roui^erv, Si nrqui pmsatt itr ( 1922) , L. 
Alberlmi, La Composition dans h s ouviancs phihnuphiques dc Srnequr 
(1921), U. Axelson Scnvcastudicrt (igq) and A 1 cue Srncr ast when 
(1939); C. M11 rth. 1, Lts Maud isles suusi Umpire romam ( 18(15). Then- 
is <« erilK.il bibliogr.ipb\ nt iIil . Ipoi olocyntou s lor ihr years 1922-5H 
by M t’ollev in l.ii\trum 19IU, 239 11 , uni I .1 survey ol merit 
sehril.irship r»n the prose works, 1910 -57, bv A. L. Motto, Classical 
Wot Id 19(10, 13 ft , 17 tl , 70 II , 1 1 1 1 

Tragedies. I Leo, 2 vols. I1N7K-9 ic*pr 19(13); G Richler 
(190*.), 11 . Momiii. 3 vols (19-17). Ai Cmlssou, Iht CUtvrhejerung 
d Sen -Ttau (192(1) Au Si ruras Trap,. (1^28- 9), Translations F r J. 
Miller, 2 vols (Lorb, 1917); Thornann (/.dneh, 1961— with notes). 
TI1bl10gruph1c.il survey: M, Coflev, ‘Seneca, TiaKvdies, 1922-55', 
Lustrum 1957, iij fl 

Epigrams. A nth. Lat 1. II. Pardon, Rn>. fit Lat. 1939, 63 ff. 

A. lv. and L. IJ. K. 

SENONES, the last Gauls to settle in Italy, came from 
a parent stock which in Caesar's time inhabited the Seine 
basin (Caes. BGalf. 2. 2, etc.). In Italy, ousting the 
TJmbnans, they established themselves on the Adriatic 
coast between Anininum and Ancona (qq.v.), the Ager 
Gallicus of historical times. Diodorus and Livy, but not 
Polybius, say that Senones led the marauding Gallic band 
that captured Koine in 390 H.c. Thereafter Senones re- 
mained a constant menace for 100 years until Rome 
subjugated them in 283 (Polyb. 2. 17 f. ; Diod. 14. 113 f. ; 
Livy 5. 35). They then disappeared from Italy, being 
either expelled or massacred. Their territory was used 
partly for colonies (Sena, Ariminum), partly lor the 
allotments which Elamimus assigned to individual Roman 
citizens m 232. 

For bibliography w 1 isALi'iNr GAUL. 1 F. T S. 

SENTENTIA, in the language of Roman literary and 
rhetorical criticism, means the finished expression of a 
thought. In post- Augustan times the word is used 
especially to denote the terse, pointed, epigrammatic 
expression of a striking thought (cf. Quint. 8. 5. z), 
which often is of general application (in which case 
sententia is equivalent to 'aphorism’, 'w r ise saw’), but is 
not necessarily so; any striking thought expressed in 
this terse, pointed manner can be denoted by the word 
sententia. 

Such sententiae are found in early Latin literature, e.g. 
in the Elder Cato (from whom Seneca {Ep. 04- 27) quotes 
‘emas non quod opus est, sed quod necesse est; quod 
non opus est, asse earum est’, as an example of a thought 
'packed into a sententia’). Quintilian (12. 10. 48) tells us 
that he finds such sententiae in Cicero; they are found 
also in the fragments of Varro’s Saturae Mertippeae and 
in the historian Sallust; and the mime of the late Repub- 
lic afforded ample scope for their use (ef. the surviving 
Sententiae of Puhhlius (q.v. 3) Syrus; e.g. ‘tam deest 
auaro quod habet quam quod non habet’). It was in the 
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Silver Age, however, when the influence of the rhetorical 
schools on literature became much more marked, that 
the employment of sententiae reached its full develop- 
ment. In prose, for instance, the moralizing essays of 
Seneca are full of them, and Tacitus uses them with 
masterly effect (e.g. Agr. 30. 6 ‘ubi sohtudincm faciunt, 
pacem appellant’). So too in verse: c.g. the dramas of 
Seneca, the epic of Lucan (whom Quintilian, with refer- 
ences to this characteristic, calls 'scntentiis clarissimus* 
(10. 1. 90); e.g. 1. 128 ‘uictrix causa deis placuit sed uicta 
CatonT), the satires of Juvenal(e.g. 1 . 74 ‘probitas laudatur 
et alget’), and, of course, the epigrams of Martial. 

W. C. Summers, Select Letters of Seneca, Introduction A (‘The 
pointed style in Greek and Roman literature'); I. Wight Dufl, Lit. 
liist Rome (Silver Age)*, 1964, index and passim) K. Barwick, Martial 
u. d . zettgendsstsche Rhelonk (1959). See also GNOME (y^pv) 

W. S. W. 

SENTINUM, near modern Sasso/errato, on the eastern 
slopes of the Apennines in Umbria. Here the Romans 
defeated Samnites, Gauls, and possibly some other 
peoples in the decisive battle for the supremacy of Italy 
(295 H.c.). Doth the Samnite general, Egnatius (1), 
Gellius, and the Roman, Decius (3) Mus (qq.v.), fell, the 
latter allegedly by devotio. 

P. Sommella, Aniicht campidi battaglia in Italia (1967), 35 ff. 

E T. S. 

SEPTIMIUS (1), Publius, a republican writer on 
architecture mentioned by Vitruvius (7. praef. 14). 

SEPTIMIUS (2) SERENUS, one of the ‘neoteric’ 
school in Hadrian’s time, wrote rural poems. 

Morel, FPL 148 ft. 

SEPTIZODIUM or ( SEPTIZON IUM) , a freestanding 
ornamental fa9ade, screening the south-east corner of the 
Palatine Hill at Rome, and dedicated by Severus in A.n. 
203 ( CIL vi. 31229)- It closed the vista of the Via Appia 
like a stage-background, in winch the elements were three 
large niches girt with three stones of colonnading. Earlier 
examples of septizodium occur in Rome (Suet. Titus 2, 
schol. cod. Berolin. fol. 337) and Lambaesis (CIL viii. 
2657). The adjective cirra£coi'o? is applied to the seven 
planets (Dio Cass. 37. 18), and although the word is not 
itself used metathetically of the days of the week which 
they govern (sec Dombart, FW, s.v.), the representation 
of these gods upon calendars is a commonplace. Perhaps, 
therefore, these great ornamental facades, filled with 
statuary, mosaics, and numbers, served as public calen- 
dars as well as embellishments. 

Ch Hdlsen, Dus Septizonium des Septimius Seiner us, Winckel- 
mannsprogramm, n. 46 (1886); Th. Damburt, Das Septizonium zu 
Rom (1922); L. Crcma, I.'architettura romana (1959), 545 ft , G. 
Carretoni, Forma Urbis Romae (1960), 66 t. I. A. R. 

SEPTUAGINT (in abbreviation, LXX), the collection 
of writings which became the Old Testament of the 
Greek-speaking Christians. They arc mainly translated 
from the Hebrew (or Aramaic) Scriptures but include, in 
books later called by Protestants the Apocrypha, some 
pieces composed in Greek and others translated from 
lost Semitic originals. 

The name is derived from a story told in Greek by a 
Jewish writer professing under the name Aristcas to be 
writing a letter to Philocrates before the middle of the 
third century b.c. It relates that Ptolemy II Philadelphus, 
the contemporary king of Egypt, in response to a sug- 
gestion of his librarian, Demetrius of Phalenim, asked 
for a translation of the Jewish Law, and was sent from 
Jerusalem seventy-two (or seventy) learned Jews who on 
the island of Pharos near Alexandria made a Greek trans- 
lation of it for the royal library. The story which at first 


had some verisimilitude was embellished by later writers 
with legendary elements and was extended to include 
beside the Law the other translated books. 

The translation was evidently done by different hands 
at different times. Nearly all of it was finished before the 
Christian era. Like subsequent translations into vernacu- 
lar languages, it was intended primarily for those Jews 
who having m igra ted into Egypt and other Greek-speaking 
lands became more at home with the Greek language than 
with the Hebrew. Since the Christian movement very 
early became less Jewish than Gentile the Septuagint 
became its Bible and is quoted in the New Testament 
and in later Christian writers as well as by the Jews Philo 
and Josephus. Apart from Jews or Christians few ancient 
writers show any knowledge of it. Greek and Roman 
references to things Jewish are not derived directly from 
it. The citation of Genesis in the anonymous treatise On 
the Sublime q. 9 is a single exception that ‘proves the 
rule’. The influence of the LXX is probably first manifest 
in less literary circles, as in the Corpus llermeticum and 
in the magical papyri. Translations of the Old Testament 
into Latin and some other languages were chiefly based 
upon the Greek, though Jerome in preparing the Latin 
Vulgate made increasing use of the Hebrew. 

The Greek translations of the several books or parts ot 
them vary in style and in degree of literalness. When not 
influenced by the original Semitic idiom, their Greek, as 
in the New Testament, and in non-literary documents of 
the period, represents the vernacular Hellenistic (Koine). 

Since the Hebrew from which the LXX' was translated 
is older than the major Hebrew MSS. known to us and 
than the standardized (Massoretic) text ol file Old Testa- 
ment, its apparent differences reflect some variation in the 
underlying Hebrew. The discovery in 1947 dnd thereaftei 
of Hebrew scrolls or fragments at Qumran by the Dead 
Sea show that such differences existed before A.n. 70. 
These early MSS. sometimes agree with the Septuagint 
against the Massoretic text, sometimes vice versa, and 
(in the Law) sometimes with the Samaritan Hebrew. Just 
what is the history of such variant texts is still under 
debate. 

In like manner the Greek MSS. show variation, sug- 
gesting that they were corrupted 111 copying or were 
deliberately edited or revised. "Phis variation also is the 
object of continuing study. Again limited finds near the 
Dead Sea or elsewhere of fragmentary early Greek MSS. 
of parts of the Old Testament have provided fresh grounds 
for conjecture in this field. Each form of text whether 
Hebrew or Greek had its own associations and history. 

Perhaps just because the Christians used the LXX, 
later Jews, if they wished a Greek translation at nil, made 
new ones or revived earlier ones. Three of these are 
attached to the names of Theodotion, Aquila, and Sym- 
machus, and were copied m columns parallel to the 
Hebrew and the Septuagint in the famous Hexapla ot 
Origen in the third century of the Christian era. They 
are no longer extensively preserved. 


Aristfas. Trxt Teuhner (Wemlland, 1900), Swere (Introduction, 
sec below). Translation. Thackeray (1017). Commentary: II. G 
Meecham (1935), M. Had mu (1051), A. Pelletier (1962). 

Handy Kijitions of the LXX Text with Minimal Aitahaius. 
H. H. Swcte, 3 vols. (1H87-94) and later editions; A. Rahils, 2 vuls 
(Stuttgart, c. 1935). Text with critical apparatus: A. K. Hrookc, 
N McLean et al. (1906- ), in progress; A. Rahils, J. Ziegler et aL 
(Gottingen, 1931- ), in progiess. 

Introduction. H. lb Swcte, revised by R. R. Ottley (1914) 
Handbook. R R. Ottley (1920). Grammar R. llelbmg (1907). 
H. St. J. Thackeray (tgog), F.-M. Abel (1927). Concordance- h 
Hatch and H. A. Kedpath, 2 vols. and supplement (1897-190*1), 
Lexicon. J. F. Schleusner (2nd ed., 3 vols., 1H22). 

INFLUENCE. A. DeisHmann, ‘Die Hellemsicrung dca ScmiliscHen 
MonotheismuB’, Neue Jahrb. 1903; H. St. 1 . Thackeray, The Septua- 
gint and Jewish Worship * (1923), C. H. Dodd, The Bible and the 


Greeks (1934). 

Summaries of Recent Research. H. M. Orlinsky, 
American Oriental Society 1941, 81 ff., and later essays; 


Journal of 
P. Katz in 
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The Background of the New Testament, ed. hy YV. D. Davies and 
I). Dnube (1956), 170 fl. ; J. W. Wcvers, Theologtsche Rundschau 1954, 
85 ff., 171 H , and later essays. 

C)N THl- 1 Ikxapla. 1*'. Field, Ongems Hexaplorum quae supersunt, 
a vols. (1867-74). H. J. C. 

SERAPION (1) of Alexandria, founder of the empirical 
school of medicine (c. 200-150 d.c.), wrote (1) JIpos rd s 
StaiptVf i«r ; (2) Me pane vt tied. He placed individual observa- 
tion and experiment first, the statements of recognized 
authorities second, and argument from analogy third 
— to be used when the other two are lacking, lie is much 
praised by Galen. W. D. R. 

SERAPION (2) of Antiocheia, a mathematical geo- 
grapher (2nd or 1 st c. B.c.), held that the sun is eighteen 
times the size of the earth. He also wrote on astrology, 
lie may probably be dated later than Hipparchus and 
Panaetius, and earlier than Ptolemy. 

Ed. in CCAG. YV. D. R. 

SERENUS (1) SAMMONICUS, a voluminous writer 
of the time of Septimius Severus, was murdered by 
Caracalla’s orders in a.d. 2 12. His only known work is 
Res recotiditne. He had a library of 62,000 books. 

( j. W. llowerKOLk, ( deck Sophists in the Roman Empire (iq6q), th 8. 

SERENUS (2) (or SERENIUS), Quintus (or Quin- 
CTius), author of a medical textbook in verse, Ltber 
medicinal is , which may be dated between the end of the 
second and the fourth century. It depends in the mam 
on the Medicina Plinii and on Pliny’s Natural History. 
The author may have been the poet Screnus Sammo- 
nicus (son of the other Screnus Sammonicus, q.v.), who 
was a friend of Gordian 1 (h. c. a.d. 159) and the teacher 
of Gordian II (b. c. 102), and died before 235. 

Ed l 7 Y 7 ollmer, CMI. 11 3 , R. Pc pin (1050). W. D R. 

SERENUS (3), mathematician, from Antinoeia in 
Egypt (formerly thought to be of Antissa in Lesbos), may 
probably be dated between Pappus and Theon of Alex- 
andria (i.e. c. a.d. 300-50). Two ol his works are extant ■ 
Ihpi KvMvbpov and llepi kuh'ou rn/i-ijy ; both edited 

by J. L. Heiberg (1896). A commentary on the kiovikil 
of Apollonius of Perga has been lost. Screnus is not of 
first-rate importance, but preserves much that is of value 
from earlier writers, notably Apollonius. YV. D. R. 

SERES, the Chinese and Tibetans, first known to 
Greeks left by Alexander in inner Asia. Aristotle knew 
vaguely of silk, but not of China. They became famous 
from Augustus’ time as producers of silk sent by land to 
Asia Minor and by sea to Egypt. As trade developed, 
the name Seres was applied to Chinese and Tibetans as 
approached by land, ‘Sinae’ being their name as ap- 
proached by sea from India. By Nero’s reign further 
Chinese products were reaching the Roman Empire, 
the Seres were definitely placed above India, and some 
geographical details filtered through. In a.d. 97, after 
Chinese conquests in central Asia, Kan Ying visited 
Antioch, and c. 120 a ‘Roman’ Maes Titianus sent agents, 
probably to Kashgar and Daraut Kurghan (where 
‘Chinese’ were met) and beyond. These learnt of cities — 
Oaxata ( Singatifu ?, where Roman coins have been found) 
and Sera ( Loh Yang}), seven months from Kashgar (or 
Daraut Kurghan), and gained rough ideas of Pamir, 
Tian Shan, and Altai Mountains, and of rivers (Hwang-ho 
and Yang tszc-Kiang?), but nothing of the sea east of 
China. They proved that silk was an animal product. 
Meanwhile one Alexander had sailed from India to 
Cattigara (q.v.); others reached the Sinae in China itself, 
naming their capital ‘Thinae* (Nanking!). Yet Ptolemy 
made the Chinese coast face west and join Africa. In 166 


a mission reached China from Marcus Aurelius, another 
in 284. About 55 °i silk-moth eggs were smuggled to 
Constantinople. l)y the sixth century a.d. it was known, 
e.g. by Cosmas lndicoplcustes, that east of China lay sea, 
not land; and that in order to reach China hy sea one 
must end hy sailing northwards. 

Some of the early glass vessels found in China arc 
thought to he Roman — C. G. Seligman, ‘The Roman 
Orient and the Far East’, Antiquity 1937, 5 ff- In Rome 
and China( 1939) F. Teggart develops a theory that coinci- 
dence of ancient barbarian migrations and invasions with 
war in the Middle East was caused by interruption of 
commerce by Chinese and (as a less disturbing factor) 
Roman aggression. 

Ptol. Geog. ft 16. 1 ff. (Seres), 7 3 1 fl. (Sinae), 1 11 7 (Maes); 
YVarnnmrton, Indian Commerce, 36- 7. 71-2, etc. F Phrth, Chmu and 
the Roman Orient (1885). Honigniann, EW, s v , R E. M YVlicrler, 
Rome heyond the Imperial Eton tiers (i 0"»5), 183 fl , 201 II , Thomson, 
Hut. Anc, Geog . 131 f., 174 f , 300 ff , 366 ff., 41 1 1 , on Maes, M. 
Carv, CQ 1956, 130 ff. See also J. T. Miller, The Spue Trade of the 
Roman Empire (1969), index. E II VV. 

SERGIUS, author (date unknown) of Explanations 
in Donat an (ed. Keil, Gramm. Lat. iv. 486-565; cf. also 
475-85). In MSS. his name is often confused with that 
of Servius. 

SERMO bears a variety of meanings in Latin. Besides 
being used for conversation, verse 111 conversational 
manner and with satiric bent (as in Lucilius and Horace), 
for style, and for the language of n nation (in Latino 
sermone , Cic. De Or. 3. 42), sermo is in rhetoric especially 
applied to the sketch of effective lines of argument well 
illustrated in the set of shorter pseudo-Quintiliancan 
declamatwncs (q.v.). j. YV. D. 

SERPENTS, SACRED. As the 5 ttaiSai/i.(ui' in Theo- 
phrastus (Char. 16. 4) when he sees a snake in his house 
takes it for a warning to invoke a god or found a hcroon, 
it may be assumed that less pictistic persons had similar 
feelings regarding some serpents. They are, indeed, the 
regular accompaniment of heroes und of some, especially 
chthonian, deities. Sabadius is mentioned in Theo- 
phrastus; the god whom Aeschines’ mother is alleged 
to have served, apparently Attis (Deni. 18. 260), had 
snakes in his ritual, which were handled hy some of the 
officiants; Zeus Meilichius is represented by a huge 
snake (Harrison, Prolegomena (1922), 18 and fig. 1). 
When, therefore, Alexander of Abonutichus produced 
liis new god in serpent form (Lucian, Alex. 7 ff.) he 
was following time-honoured tradition. In Italy the 
serpent was connected with the genius (q.v.), cf. Cic. Dtv . 
2. 62, where Ti. Sempronius Gracchus, father of the 
tribunes, sees two snakes, a male and a female, in Ins 
bedroom and is told that according as he kills one or the 
other, he or Cornelia will die, which duly conics to pass. 
However, they are not found only in tins context. Apart 
from foreign cults (as that of Aesculapius, see especially 
Ov. Met. 15. 669 ff., where the god in serpent form 
follows the embassy sent to bring bun to Rome) and 
stories of foreign colour (ns Tac. Ann. 11. ii- 6), m 
the old Italian worship of Juno Sospita the serpent 
played a pait(Prop. 4. 8. 3 ff.). See also animals, sacred; 
ASCLEl’lUS, § 5 ; RELIGION, MINOAN-M YCENAliAN. II J R. 

SERRANUS, an epic poet who died prematurely, 
mentioned with Saleius Bassus (q.v. 3) by Quintilian 
(Jnst. 10. 1. 89-90) and Juvenal (7. 80). 

SERTORIUS (PW 3), Quintus, a Sabine eques from 
Nursia, served under Caepio (q.v. 1) and Marius in Gaul 
and (with distinction) under Didius (q.v. 1) in Spain. 
Quaestor in 90 b.c., then legate in the Social War, he was 
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offended by Sulla and joined Cinna, taking part in his 
capture of Rome (87), but opposing Marius’ terror. 
Failing to gain advancement under Cinna, he became 
praetor (probably) in 83 and was given the whole of Spain 
(which he knew) as his province. He went there at the end 
of the year, but was driven out by 81 and, after many 
adventures, fled to Mauretania. Summoned back by the 
Lusitamans, he accepted their invitation and soon gained 
widespread support among the tribes, owing to his 
bravery, justice, and skill in exploiting their superstition. 
(His white fawn was regarded as a sign of divine protec- 
tion.) Successful against many Roman commanders 
(especially — for several years — Metellus (q.v. 7) Pius), 
he at one tune held most of Roman Spain. Popular with 
the natives, he tried to romanize their chieftains and acted 
throughout as a Roman commander, relying heavily on 
anti-Sullnn Romans and Italians in the country, and even 
creating a ‘countcr-Scnatc’ from among them and 
refugees from Italy. Claiming to be the heir of the lawful 
government ousted by Sulla’s rebellion, he had much 
support and concealed sympathy m Rome, and Lepidus 
(q.v. 2) tried to co-operate with him against the Sudan 
order. After the arrival of Pompey (7b), he fought (on the 
whole) successfully against him for three years, but less 
successfully against Metellus, \v I10 now knew his methods ; 
and the two armies gradually wore him down. He tried 
to establish links with Mithndales — hut refused to sur- 
render Asia to him— and with the pirates. Finally, having 
lost some of his popularity and become embittered by 
failure, he was murdered (in 73 or 72) by Perperna (q.v. 
3), who had joined him after Lcpidus* defeat. 1 1 is memory 
probably helped Caesar later. 

A. Schulien, Pontes Pttpanuie Antiquar iv (1017); the chief source 
ia Flulurcl), Set tonus (based in pari on Sullusl) A St hultcn, Sertnrms 
(Leipzig, 192(1), h. ChLLj, Atmmiimii iyS4, - y.l (with bibliography). 

SERVASIUS, Sitlficius Lurmicus, Junior ( 4 Scr- 
bastus’, cod. Lcid. Voss, of Ausonius; ‘Sehaslus’, 
Scliryver, Baehrens; ‘Servastus’, Wernsdorf), a fourth- 
century a.d. schoolman of uncertain name, has left three 
Sapphic stanzas De velustate , and forty-two elegiac lines 
De cupiditate . 

Tf.yi with Translation. Duff, Minor Lat. Poets. ). W D. 

SERVIANUS, L. Limits (PIP 538) Uhmjs (b. r. a.d. 47), 
married the young (Aeha) Donutia Paullina, older (?) 
sister of Hadrian (q.v.). He was cos. suff., probably in (>3 
(unless he was the Sex. Iulius (?) Servianus given by the 
Fasti Potent, in 90). He succeeded Trajan (q.v.) as legate 
of Upper Germany (Oct. 97), and, apparently in 98, 
became legate of Upper Pannonia. Trajan allowed him 
to become cos. II ord. m 102 with Sura (q.v.), and may 
have regarded him as worthy to he his successor (so 
Xiphilinus; Zonar. and S.ll.A. name Hadrian). Iiis 
relationship with Hadrian may have been less close; 
Hadrian showed no special honour to his sister Pauli inu on 
her death (130), and allowed Servianus to he cos. Ill ord. 
only in 134, though Servianus seems to have been the 
last privatus to receive this honour. When Hadrian 
adopted L. Aelius (q.v. 2) as his successor, Servianus and 
C11. Pedianu.s Fuscus Salinator (either Servianus’ son-in- 
law who had been cos. ord. with Hadrian in 118, or this 
man’s son) expressed dissatisfaction. The already ailing 
Hadrian ordered their deaths, perhaps by suicide, despite 
the ninety-year-old Servianus’ protestation of innocence. 
Possibly Servianus had hoped that Salinator would be 
chosen as successor and Hadrian feared lest they create 
trouble for his successor. 

H. Stech, Klio , Hciheft x(iyiz), no. 183; Symc, Tacitus ii. 6ifi and 
index-, Kl. Pauly u.v. Iulius 93. M. H. 

SERVILIA ( PW 101) was daughter of Q. Cacpio (2) and 


Livia (sister of M. Drusus (2)), stepsister of M. Cato (5), 
and mistress of Caesar. IJy her first husband, M. Brutus 
(4), she was mother of M. Brutus (5) and by her second, 
D. Silanus (q.v.), of three daughters who became the 
wives of M. Lepnlus (3), P. Servihus (2), and C. Cassius 
(6). With these and other connexions, her own high birth, 
and her strong character, her political influence was un- 
doubtedly far-reaching, though best attested within the 
circle of the Liberators after Caesar’s death (see e.g. Cic. 
Alt . 15. 11. 1 f., ad Brut. 1. 18. 1 f.). 

Munzcr, Rbmische Adehparteien (repr. I9(>j),336 (I., 426 f . ; Symc, 
Rom Rev., bet* index; G Giunclli, Dot me di Roma ontua ni (1945). 

T. J. C. 

SERVILIUS (1, PW 93) VATIA (ISAURICUS), 

Publius, grandson of Metellus (q.v. 3), praetor and pro- 
praetor (perhaps in Sardinia), he was given a triumph in 
88 n.c. by Sulla and intended for the consulate of 87, but 
was defeated by Cinna (q.v. 1) owing to Sulla's unpopu- 
larity. Serving wilh distinction in the helium Sullanum 
(83-81), he became consul (79) and, as proconsul 111 
Cilicia, fought successfully against pirates and mountain 
tribes and first properly organized a territorial province 
there. Triumphing again (74), he became an influential 
politician, reaching the censorship in 55 (with Valerius 
Messalla (2) they jegulatcd the Tiber). lie failed to be- 
come pontifex maxtmus in 63 {see CAKsaii 1). During the 
(10s and 50s he generally shared Cicero’s views. He died 
in 44, aged 90- j 

Fur his iHiupuiKnB see H. A. Ormcrod. JRS 1022, 35 IT , Mu^ic, 
Rutn. Rule Ana Mm. i. 2H7 rt. (w 1 tli nuiea in vul n). I.. 11 . 

SERVILIUS (2, PIT 67) ISAURICUS, \pui.lius, son 
of (i) above, as praetor in 54 n.c. supported Cato, but 
became a Caesarian and Caesar’s colleagud as consul m 
48. After suppressing the disturbances of Caclius he 
governed Asia, whence he corresponded with Ciceio in 4(1. 
After Caesar’s murder Cicero aliened to regard him ns 
an ally, but knew him for a mail of straw or worse (cl. ad 
Prut. 2. 2. 3, if genuine), and in 43 Servihus betrothed 
his daughter to OcLivian and became reconciled with 
Antony. Ociavian jilted Servilia, but compensated her 
father with the consulate of 41, in which he showed his 
usual caution during the Pcrusinc War. G. F. F. C . 

SERVILIUS (3) NONIANUS, Marcus {cos. a.d. 35), 

famous lor his recitationes, the applause on one occasion 
attracting Claudius Cucsai to join his audience (Pliny, Bp. 
1. 13. 3). For his style in history see Quint. Inst. 10. 1. 
102; Tnc. Dial. 23 ; Peter, HRiiel. ii. cxxviu, 98. 

Symc, Tacitus, bee index. 

SERVITUTES. In classical Roman law this term was 
applied to restrictions on the ownership {see dominium) 
of land in favour of neighbouring land (e.g. a right of way 
from one plot over unother to the highway, or a right to 
draw water from one plot for the benefit of another, or 
a right that nothing shall be built on one plot so as to 
obstruct the light to a building on the other). The term 
expresses the idea that one plot serves or is enslaved 
to the other (hence the modern expressions praedium 
dommans , serviens). A distinction was made between rus- 
tic and urban servitudes ( iura praediorum rusticorum, 
urbanorum ) according as they served a predominantly 
agricultural purpose or not (e.g. right of way or of water as 
opposed to right of light). Rustic servitudes were res 
mancipi {see mancitatio), and were the older. Unlike a 
contractual right which could bind and entitle only the 
parties to the contract, servitudes bound and entitled 
whoever were the owners for the time being of the land 
in question. 

Justinian included in the category of servitudes another 
class of restrictions on ownership, comprising usufruct 
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(ususfructiu ) — the right to use and take the fruits of 
another’s property, movable or immovable — usus — right 
simply to use — and habitatw and operae servorum , which 
were merely modifications of urns, applicable to houses 
and the services of slaves respectively. These personal 
servitudes ( servitutes per sonar urn) are like the others (now 
distinguished as praedial — servitutes praediorum) in that 
they bind whoever is the ow r ner for the time being of a 
thing, but are unlike them in that they entitle a particular 
person, irrespective of his ovvnerslup of anything. They 
are personal to him and inalienable, and can be created 
only for liis life or some shorter period. ’They serve, 
moreover, a different purpose. Praedial servitudes ellect 
a permanent enhancement of the content of one owner- 
ship at the expense of another, whereas personal servi- 
tudes effect (to some extent) a division in time of a 
single ownership. Thus, usufruct was a method by which 
a Homan could give a life-interest to one person and a 
reversionary interest to another (e.g to a widow and then 
to a child). See also fidficommissum, vindicatio. 

P Bonfante, Carso di dintta ramana hi (19.11) , W. W . Ihickluml, 
1 m w Quarterly Her lew 197,7, 32ft II.; 1928, 426 IT.. 1930, 447 ft. 

H Hi mull, La latigoria ramana dellt servitutes (1938), L. (.rosso, 

( ’sufruttu ■ (1958) Sre also the textbooks ot Roman Law under I. AW 
AM) rHOCI-DUMF, HOMAN, 1. 11 . N. 

SERVIUS (i) TULLIUS, the sixth king of Rome 
(traditionally 578 535 n.r.), is an indisputably historical 
figure, whose Roman or Latin origin (despite lus later 
identification with the Etruscan Mustarna , q.v.) is 
attested hy Ins character as an interloper in an age of 
Etruscan domination of Rome, and hy his having built 
the temple to the Latin goddess Diana on the Avenline. 
Here the text of a treaty between Rome and the Latin 
League, traditionally attributed to Servius and known to 
authors of the Augustan age, was preserved. There is no 
reason to douht the authenticity of the treaty, the invention 
of which would have been wholly purposeless. The 
tradition that Servius was the son of a maidservant, and 
that he built the walls of Rome (*er wall of sfrvius) 
rather than merely an agger, must be rejected. The 
constitutional reforms attributed to him (as a reputedly 
liberal ruler) are rejected by some modern scholars as 
fictitious precedents for laws passed in the fourth century 
on behalf of the picks, but are accepted by othiis (see 
U NTURIA, classis). l'or his death, see tullia (i). 

For papvrolofnc ,il evidence, see POxy . 20NH ; M. \ Levi, Riv l Fil. 
tq?N, A Pigimiol, in anon di H. Samara (1937), 373 tt- lor 

1 )mns siuh of Hulu ai n ass us on Sers iijh, see li. Ci.ibbu, Athenaeum 1961 , 
y8 tt For a conaervaiive view ot the Servian return™ see II. Last, 
VIS 1945, 30 H A Alfoldi, Early Home and the Latins (19(14), 212 tT , 
Olfilvie, Comm Livy 7 -5, 1 5ft ff A Monnabano, JRS 1963, 10(1 ff., 
tunfirins ( contra Alfoldi) the tradition that Servius did establish 
a sanctum y (though an ara rathci (bun an aedes) ot Diana ult the 
Avrntinc as a ledrr.il hunrtuarv Jor the Latina, see also op c 1 r. 119 ff. 
lor his views on the Servian organization. For recent attempts, to lower 
(he traditional date of Serviu*’ rei^n, see Iahqcinius (1 ). P. T. 

SERVIUS (2) (4th c. a.d. — a young man about a.d. 384 
according to Macrobius, q.v.), grammarian and com- 
mentator (called Marius or M aunts Servius Honoratus in 
MSS. from the gth c. onwards). His greatest work was a 
commentary on Virgil (in the order Aen., Ecl. y G.), for 
which he directly or indirectly brought under contribu- 
tion much of the earlier Virgilian criticism. He relied 
greatly on Aelius Donatus, though he names him only 
when he disagrees with him. Since his work was designed 
for school purposes, he stresses grammatical, rhetorical, 
and stylistic points, but he does not neglect subject- 
mntter, on which some of his notes show considerable 
learning. By way of illustration he quotes freely not only 
from Virgil but also from Terence, Cicero, Sallust, 
Lucan, Statius, and Juvenal. Often he reports con- 
flicting views, but he retains his own judgement and is 
always a keen defender of his author. The Servian 


commentary is found in a longer and a shorter version 
in manuscripts; but only the shorter whs printed until 
Pierre Daniel in 1600 published the longer form, which 
he regarded as the original Servius. O. Thilo, however, in 
the nineteenth ccnrury showed that the so-called Servius 
Auctus or Servius Dniuclis consisted of (a) Servius 
and (b) the remains ol a much rnoie learned commen- 
tary (composed in the older Eel., G\, Aen ) which he 
attributed to some Irish monk of the sc\enth or 
eighth century (possibly Adamnun). In his edition he 
printed what he judged to belong to tins hypothetical 
commentary in italics. The current opinion (cf. v g. 
E. K. Rand, CQ igi6, 158 ff.) is that the ‘additions’ in 
Servius Damelis may be parts of the continental y of 
Aelius Donatus w'hich Servius himself had not incorpo- 
rated. The other extant works of Servius are: Eyplatuilm 
in art cm Donati , De finalibus , De centum metrn, I)e 
metris lloratii. The ( ilussae Seri it grumnuitici are an 
apocryphal compilation. See also scholarship, laiin, in 
ANTiqiUTY. 

hd (i. Thilo (vols i, 11, in, pt. 1, i88i" 7 ; \ol in.pt 2 — Appendix 
Sciviniin, cd. H. IIukcm, 1902) Vol 11 (Am 1-11) ol .1 new edition by 
u group of Harvard scholars appeared in 194(1, vul. m. (Am 111 v) m 
1965 Explanatio, elc., ed KcmI, (r’ramm Lot iv. 40s- 48, 449 5*;, 
456-97, 46H— 72) (rlussae ed. Cj. Cjoctz, Carp. Class. Lot. 11. S07— 33; 
L J iaenkel, JUS 1948, 1.31 ll , 1949, 14 s ll- ( KUme Bcitrdae 
(1964), 3J9 14 ) Schanz Hosms, §238 2 and ^835. J F’ M. 

SESOSTRIS (I Idt. 2. 102 11) was a mythical Egyptian 
king to whom were ascribed great conquests in Africa 
and Asia. In Ptolemaic times he was regarded as a 
person who had once lived and been heroized. Little of 
historical value can be gained from the somewhat lengthy 
discussion of the story by Herodotus. 

K. Lange, Sesostns (1954). T. A. II. 

SESTIUS (P\V 6), Pum.ius, as quaestor (63 n.c.) and 
proquaestor served under Antonius (q.v. 3) in Italy 
(against Catiline) and Macedonia. As tribune designate 
and tribune (5H/7) he worked hard in the interests of 
Cicero and against Clodius (q.v. 1), suffering injuries in 
street lighting. Accused de vt (56), he was defended by 
Crassus (q.v. 4), Hortensius (q.v. 2), and Cicero (whose 
published speech propounds an Optimate programme) 
and acquitted. Pi actor by 54, he w as accused (perhaps 
twice) of ambitus and again acquitted with Cicero’s help. 
Proconsul ol Cilicia in 49, he joined Caesar after Pharsalus 
and served under him, remaining m touch with Cicero. 
1 fe was married to a daughter or grand-daughter of Scipio 
(7) Asiagenus. He was not prominent alter Caesar’s 
death; but his son, a fierce Republican, became consul 
in 23 (us suft'ect to Augustus). Ciceio (writing confiden- 
tially) thought Scstius’ temperament morose and his style 
undistinguished (At t. 7. 17). 

Cicero, Pro Sestia, is the main source. L. B. 

SESTOS, a city of the Thracian Chersonese, possessing 
the best harbour in the* Dardanelles, and commanding 
the chief crossing of the straits (to Abydos). Its original 
Greek population came from Lesbos. Darius returned 
by way of Sestos from his Scythian Expedition, and 
Xerxes here set foot on Europe, crossing the Dardanelles 
hy a bridge of boats. Athenian interest in Sestos began 
with the occupation of the Chersonese hy Milliades; 
at this time perhaps it received an Athenian settlement. 
It was the first town to he freed from Persia hy the 
Athenian fleet (479-478), and it was the chief Athenian 
station during the naval operations against Sparta in the 
Dardanelles (41 1-404). After a brief Spartan occupation 
(404 to 393 or 386) it reverted to Athens in 365. A rebel- 
lion against Athens in 357 led to its recapture by Chares, 
the enslavement of the population, and the establishment 
of an Athenian cleruchy (352). After a frequent change 
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of overlords in the Hellenistic age it became a free city 
under Roman rule, but it lost it6 position as the principal 
crossing-point between Rurope and Asia to Byzantium. 

S. C'aason, Macedonia , Thrace and lll^rui (1926), 210 ff. ; IJ. 
Kahrntcdt, ‘ Hcitru^c zur Gcacluchte der Tfirukiscfien Chcrsones’, 
Deutsche liettrdge zur Alter tummssenschaft vi (1954). M. C\ 

SET (called Typhon by the Greeks) was a god of Upper 
Egypt. He appears in the myth of Osiris as the wicked 
brother who murders the great god of the underworld 
and wounds his son Horus. The role of Set in this myth 
was well known to the Greeks, hence he is the wicked 
Typhon in Plutarch’s essay concerning Isis and Osiris 
(13 ff.). The Greek Typhon (q.v.) was a wicked son of 
Gaea and Tartarus who was overcome by Zeus, just as 
llorus finally overcame Set. 

A Krman, Die Religion der Agypter (1934); G. Roedcr, art ‘Sei* 
in Koschei ’» Lexihon ; J. G, Griffiths, The t.onfUcl of Horus and Seth 
(19(10). T- A. H. 

SEVERUS ( 1 ), I ..uciUR Septtmiijs(PIFs.v. Sevcrus, 13), 
Emperor a.d. 193-21 i. Born a.d. 145 or 146, he came 
from an equestrian family, with senatorial connexions, 
from Lcpcis Magna in north Africa. 1 !c had a distinguished 
military career, was consul in iqo, and subsequently 
governor of Upper Pannonia. He was hailed as Emperor 
at Carnuntum on 13 Apr. 193 after the murder of Per- 
tinax and elevation of Didius julianus, and entered Rome 
without resistance on 9 June, llis first act was to dismiss 
the Praetorians and constitute a new guard for which 
all legionaries were eligible. The memory of Peitmax 
was rehabilitated, and after granting the title of C'aesar 
to Clodius Albinus, governor of Britain, he set out 
for the East against a rival claimant, Pescennius (q.v.) 
Niger. 

Victories by Septimius’ guards at Perinthus, Cyzicus, 
and Nicaea were followed by a decisive battle at Issus 
(194), and punitive expeditions in 195 against the Osroeni 
and other Parthian vassals who had helped Niger. To 
prevent a recurrence of civil war Syria was divided into 
two provinces, Coele and Phocmce. Septimius was deter- 
mined to found a vast dynasty and hastened the inevitable 
conllict with Albinus; before returning to Europe, he 
raised his son Caracalla to the rank of Caesar and adopted 
himself into the family of the Antonines (196). The issue 
was settled at a battle near Liigdunum (Feb. 197 )- Britain, 
like Syria, was divided into two provinces, and a rigorous 
persecution of the senatorial adherents of Niger and 
Albinus initiated. 

After a short stay in Rome Septimius moved east to 
retaliate against Parthin for its support of Niger. A 
successful campaign culminated in the fall of Ctesiphon 
(Dec. 197). After two abortive attacks on the desert 
fortress of Hatra the war ended with the annexation of 
Osroene and Mesopotamia (199). The next two years 
were spent in Syria and Egypt, where Alexandria was 
given a municipal council. On 1 Jan. 202 Septimius and 
Caracalla became joint-consuls at Antioch, and then 
returned to Rome. 

Septimius spent much of the next six years in Rome 
but visited Africa in 203-4. In 208 he set out with his 
wife and two sons for Britain. In the hope of intimidating 
the Caledonians Scotland was invaded, but the Roman 
losses were severe, and a temporary peace was patched up 
in the autumn of 210. Worn out by sickness and broken in 
spirit by Caracalla’s unfilial conduct he died at York in 21 1 . 

Septimius wanted a more thorough control of all 
aspects of imperial life, and found the equestrian order 
the best source of recruits for the administration. The 
number of equestrian posts was substantially increased 
at all levels, and occasionally vicarii , who were equestrian 
procurators, replaced regular senatorial governors. The 
Senate as a body lost authority, though individual 


senators of Italian, African, and Oriental origin still 
pursued influential careers. Severus was keenly interested 
in the administration of justice, and humane and equit- 
able tendencies persisted; the jurist Papinian was prae- 
torian prefect from 205, and Paulus and Ulpian were 
active at the same time. 

A new department of the treasury was set up, the 
res privata ; it included all the extensive properties con- 
fiscated by Severus, and most of the inherited Antoiune 
properties. Severus was ruthless in his exactions, but his 
expenditures were large both on campaigns and in the 
raising of new legions. The pay of the soldiers was in- 
creased from 300 to 500 denarii. More to be criticized 
were six hberahtates to the people of Rome, the revival 
of the alimentary system, and a substantia] public build- 
ing programme in Rome which included an arch in the 
Forum, a palace on the Palatine, and the Septizodium 
(q.v.). Yet he left a huge surplus at his death. 

The chief military reform was the constitution of the 
new Guard, which henceforth served as a seminary lor 
officers. This change repiesents not a barbanzation but 
a democratization of the army, just as the stationing 
of Legio 11 Parthica at Albanum illustrates Septimius’ 
policy of placing Italy on a level with the provinces. New 
concessions were made to the soldiers, who were allowed 
to marry during their service and on their discharge 
enjoyed special benefits. 

In the provinces Hadrian’s Wall was j repaired and 
outposts south of the Limes Tripuhtanu is established. 
New colonies, which frequently received \ Jtahcuw, 

were founded, notably in Africa and Syria! where there 
was a generally high level of prosperity. Elsewhere, e g 
in Lydia and Egypt, the government seems to have been 
unable to prevent the exploitation of the neasants by 
landlords or officials. Severus’ alleged ‘un-Roman’ out- 
look is highly doubtful; he had a thoroughly realistic 
appreciation ol the military basis of the imperial power; 
the army was the factor that determined his policy, and 
to maintain its cost the civil population was subjected to 
a variety of imperial requisitions. On his death-bed the 
Emperor is said to have exhorted his sons to live in peace, 
enrich the soldiers, and despise the rest ol the world. 

HeroJian 2 11-3. im ; Dio C^s. bks 71— <», S.ll.A J. ll.ise- 
firodi, l 'iilersurhungin zur (wesclurhtt dts Kaisen Stpttmun Severus 
(1921) , M. Platnauer, The Life and Rci^n of the Emperor L Stptmnui 
Sei'rru* (1918); II. U. JruNnskv, Kho 1942, 200 fF . T. D. Uninrs, 
Him 1967, 87 II ; A. M McGinn, The Portrait < of S S. (iq6S). 

11. M D. 1 J ; U 11 W. 

SEVERUS (2) ALEXANDER, Marcus Aurft.tus {P\V 
221), Emperor a.d. 222-35. This was the title by which 
Alcxianus (b. A.D. 208/9) son of Julia (9) Mamaca was 
known, when he was ndopttd by Elagabalus at the age of 
13 and made sole Emperor on the murder of the latter in 
222. Throughout his reign he was under the influence of 
his mother. 

Alexander’s reign is represented in the Histana 
Augusta (q.v.) as a resuscitation of senatorial power, but 
this is largely illusory. The interests of the Senate 
were, however, apparently protected by its having some 
elected members on the Emperor’s council. The humane 
trend in the administration of justice was carried on 
under jurists like Paulus and Ulpian. The violence of 
the soldiers was never tar away, however; Alexander had 
to acquiesce in the murder of Ulpian by the praetorians 
who resented his discipline us prefeet, and the historian 
Dio Cassius narrowly escaped the same fate. 

In 231 Alexander and his mother left Rome for 
Antioch, to repel an invasion of Mesopotamia by the 
Persian king Artaxerxes (q.v. 4). The campaign, which 
took place in 232, was not an unqualified success, but 
Mesopotamia was recovered, 

Alexander returned to a triumph in Rome (233), 
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but his stay was short, as news of unrest in Germany 
necessitated his presence on the Rhine. The army, part 
of which was sent direct from Syria, was concentrated at 
Mainz, but Alexander made the fatal mistake of trying 
to buy peace. This pacifism was interpreted as cowardice 
by the legions; looking for a leader of courage and 
energy, their choice fell on a Thracian peasant called 
Maximinus (235). Soon afterwards Alexander and his 
mother, deserted even by the Oriental troops they had 
favoured, were murdered. 

Herodian, bk 6, Dio Cass. bks. 79-80 , N II. Haynes, The Thstona 
Augusta (192(1), 57 IT., 1 18 ff. A. J ardi:, Eludes cntiques sur la vie et le 
reunc de Severe Alexandre (1925). 11 . M. D I\; H. H. W. 

SEVERUS (3), Sextus Julius, shows the preceding 
names Cn. Minicius (PH 7 1 1) Fuustinus; the pracnomina 
are occasionally reversed as Sex. . . . Cn. ... lie was a 
Dalmatian by birth, who rose to senatoual rank and 
had a brilliant career (ILS 1056) under Hadrian (q.v.). 
Preliminary and urban offices once discharged, he was 
successively commander of Legio XI V Gemma, governor 
of Dacia (t\ 120—6), cos. stiff, in 127 ( CUL xvi. 72; Fasti 
Ost . s.a.), governor of 1 <owcr Mocsia ( 1 28-30), of Britain 
(r. 130-3), of Judaea (r. 133 *5), and then— the first to 
hold this office — of the newly formed Syria Palacstina 
(A E. 1904, 295, no. 9). 

L.iuibrcchts, Senat, no ui ; A. Stein, The Legaten vn/i JlJuesien 
(1940), 00 fi anti Die Reichsbeaniten von Dacien (1944), ig fF 

L 11 V S , M H. 

SEVERUS (4, PW 15), Flavius Valerius, an Illyrian 
soldier of humble origin and boon companion of Galcrius, 
chosen at his wish to succeed as Caesar in the West in 
A.P. 305. On the death of Constantins Chlorus in 306 
Severus succeeded him as Augustus, and Constantine, 
proclaimed in Britain, was fitted into the system as 
ins Caesar. When Maxentms rose in Rome (Oct. 306), 
Child ms ordered up Severus from Milan to suppress 
him. Baffled by the walls of Rome and deserted by his 
own men, Severus retired to Ravenna and surrendered, 
on the promise of his life, to the old Maximian. When 
Galcrius invaded Italy in 307, Severus was treacherously 
put to death by Maxentius at Trcs Tabcrnae. H M. 

SEVERUS (5), Sulpicius — L atin historian who was 
horn in Aquitania r. A.n. 360 A member of a prominent 
family, he studied law in Bordeaux and became a convert 
to Christianity r. 389 together with his friend Paulinus 
(q.v.) of Nola. After the death of his aristocratic wife, he 
organized under the influence ol Bishop Martin of Tours 
a sort of monastic life on his own estates for himself and 
his friends. In old age he seems to have passed through 
a period of Pelagianism. He died r. A.D. 420. Germadius 
wrote n brief biography of him ( Vir. ill, 19), and we have 
also thirteen letters to him by Paulinus. His extant works 
are: (i) a life of (Saint) Martin of Tours which is an 
apology for asceticism and is supplemented by three 
letters on Martin’s miracles and death and by a dialogue 
which compares Martin’s feats wath those of the Egyptian 
hermits; (2) a universal chronicle to A.n. 400 which is an 
important source for the history of fourth-century events, 
especially of the Priscilliamst heresy (Severus disapproved 
of the execution of Priscillianus). The whole book is an 
interesting attempt to present a 'breviarium’ of history 
from the Christian point of view : it uses Christian chrono- 
graphers, especially St. Jerome, but also Pagan writers. 
J. liernays suggested that for the destruction of Jerusalem 
in A.n. 70 Sulpicius followed the lost account of Tacitus. 
Sallust and Tacitus are his models in the matter of style. 

llent ed. C. Halm (1866); ed. in preparation in Corpus Christian by 
II M. Peebles. For the Chronicle also A. Lavertujon (1896-0), with 
important commentary; for the life of Martin, J. Fontaine’s commen- 
tary (1968). J. Dernava, Get. Abhandt. li 1885, 81 If ; Schanz-Hoaiua 
tv. 2, 472 IT.; II. Dclchaye, Anal. Boll. 1920, 5 fF. ; P. Hylten, 


Studicn zu Sulpuuts Severus (1940), on style ami text; S. Prete, 

I Chronica di S. S. (1955); II. Muntriiorr, Urn 19(17., 1 56 ff. , Ch. 
Suumaffiie, Rev. JJist. 19(14, 07 tl , J. l ouuinc, Mel. C/n . Mohrmann 
(19(14), 84 IT. A. M. 

SEXI, a Phoenician settlement at Alinuftcrnr on the 
coast of southern Spain in Baetica, ut least as old as the 
eighth century n.c. Egyptian alahastei vessels with 
the seals of the XXII Dynasty (870-847) from Tanais in 
Egypt have been tound; also seventh-century proto- 
connthian pottery. The later coinage depicts the tunny 
fish; salt-fish was a chief industry m Roman times. 

M Pci I iter, TCxcavacumes cn el Cerro de S Cristobal (19(17), 
Madruler Mitteil. 19(1.1, 9 IT.; A. Vivcs, La Monedu hup amca (192(1)! 
m 19 d. 1 ] H S. 

SEXTIUS(i, PW 13), Titus, of obscure family, pci haps 
from Ostia, w as a legatits of Caesar’s in Gaul (53 -50 ill. ?) 
and perhaps also in the Civil War. In 44 he became gover- 
nor of Africa Nova (Numidia). After Mutma he was 
ordered by the Senate to send two of Ins legions back \o 
Italy for the defence of the State and to transfer the third 
to Cornilicius (q.v. 1 ), governor of Africa Vetus. Later he 
attacked Cornilicius on behalf of the Tnumviis, defeated 
him (42), and ruled hotli provinces till 41, when on re- 
quest from L. Anton ius he handed them over to Octavian’s 
lieutenant C. Fuhcius Fango. Duiing the Perusine War 
he recovered them for Antony, and in 40 surrendered 
them to Lepidus. His descendants, some of whom 
assumed the surname Alricanus, held several consul- 
ships. 

Syme, Rom. Rer>., see index; T. P. Wiseman, CQ 1964, t.io f 

G. W.K.;T. J C. 

SEXTIUS (2), Quintus, philosopher of the time of 
Augustus, founded a philosophical school which met 
with great success at first but did not last long. He 
claimed to be the founder of a native school of philo- 
sophy, but was in fact an eclectic, borrowing from 
Stoicism his ethical views, from Plato the theory that 
the soul is an incorporeal entity, and from the Pytha- 
goreans a belief in vegetarianism. See diatrihe. He is 
probably identical with the botanical and medical writer 
Sextius Niger, whose work ritpi uAt/s iarpueijs was used by 
Pliny and Dioscondcs. W. D. R. 

SEXTUS (1) of Chaeronea, nephew of Plutarch, 
Platon 1st, teacher of Marcus Aurelius and Varus. 

SEXTUS (2) EMPIRICUS, doctor of medicine and 
sceptical philosopher; date very uncertain, but probably 
between Galen and Diogenes Laertius, c. a.d. 200. lie 
was a Greek {Math. 1. 246 -use of TSt person plural), not 
from Athens; he may have spent time in Rome. lie was 
taught by one Herodotus (Diog. Laert. 9. 116), who was 
well known as a doctor in Rome. The name Empiricus, 
which is mentioned by Diogenes (9. 117), puts him into 
the ‘empirical’ school of doctors. 

Three works survive : 

( 1 ) rivppun'iioi vTToTVTTuiocis ( — Outlines of Pyrrhonism) 
in three hooks, the first an outline of the case for philo- 
sophical scepticism, the last two a summary rejection 
of dogmatic philosophies, divided by subject-matter. 

(2) 17 png A oyiKovs A— B, IJpos if> vctikciih; A B, and 
Ilpog rfdiKov^{^ Adversus Mathematics VII-XI), a fuller 
critique of various philosophical systems. 

(3) TTpos finOrjfuiTiKovs ( — Adrrrsits Mathematicos 1 -VI 

— Against the Professors I— VI), divided ns follows: 
Against I the Grammarians ; II the Rhetoricians’, III the 
Geometers ; IV the Arithmeticians ; V the Astrologers ', VI 
the Musicians. . . 

Although he used compilations rather than original 
sources, Sextus is a valuable source of information on 
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earlier philosophy. lie has a much better appreciation of 
an argument than the idiotic and scandalous Diogenes 
Laertius. In particular, he is one of the best sources for 
Stoic logic. His original contribution is small. 

Greek text, ed Mutochmann, rev. J. Mau and K. Jun.iiVk (Tcubner 
1954 - ), CJk. text and En«. tram., ed. J. 13 . IJurv (Locfo Classical 
library, 1933 ^40) N. Macl.oll, 77 ie Greek Sceptics , Pyrrho to Sextus 
(iNOg); M. Patrick, The Greek Sceptics (1929), V. Unu-hnnl, I.es 
Sceptiques term 1 (1023), W. lleintz. St adieu zn Sextus Empiricus 
K. JanAfek, l*roloi>omena to Sextus Empiricus (Acta l/mvcr- 
KitaliH Palackianue Oloinucensia 4, 1948); H. Mates, ‘Stoic Louie and 
the text ol S h.’ AJPhil. iQ4y, 295 ft.; P. P. llallic and («. Ktheridtfe, 
Sceptu ism, Alan and Go <1 ( 1 9O4 , sel. Enu. trails willi notes). D J . I 1 ’. 

SEXTUS (3), originator of a collection of gnomes, 
2 ,V£tou yviitfuu , mentioned by Ongen and translated 
into Latin by Ruflnus, who gave it the name of Atiulus. 
The Syriac translation bears the title Dicta sclecta satteti 
SKysti episcopi Romani, but Jerome argues against the 
authorship of Xystus (a.d. 256-8) and calls the author 
Sextus Pythagoreus. The original collection was prob- 
ably non-Christian and made in the second century a.d., 
but additions implying a Christian background were 
gradually made, though definite allusions to Christ or to 
Christian doctrine were avoided. 

Ed A. Eller (1891-2). 11 . Chadwick, The Sentences of Sextus ( iQ5y). 

W. L) K. 

SHIPS. The shipping of the ancient Mediterranean 
consisted of two main types of vessels — the slim, light- 
draught war-galley (see trireme, quinqueueme) and the 
heavy, slow merchant ship. The distinction between 
these, which accompanied the separation of merchant 
and pirate in the archaic Greek period, reflet ts the wide 
difference in functions: the merchant ship kept the sea 
night and day vvitli heavy caigoes, in all hut the worst 
weather; for the warship, considerations of seaworthiness 
were subordinate to efliciency and handiness in battle. 
Fleets of war, in consequence, often found blockades and 
long cruises dangerous. 

The proportion of length to breadth, in the galley 
about 7:1, approximated to 4:1 for the tiansport. 
Merchant and war-vessels alike were constructed from 
wood, chiefly larch, cypress, and fir (Theophrastus, Hist. 
PI. 5. 7). As today, a keel was set upon ways in a dock- 
yard; to this shipwrights attached ribs, upon which the 
planking of the hull was nailed. Strengthening cables 
seem to have taken the place of stringers parallel to the 
keel in some cases. The prow of the merchant vessel was 
simple, without ram or voluted prow-post; the stern- 
post, which curved back towards the prow, on cargo 
ships often resembled a goose’s neck. While war-galleys 
were at most decked only on prow and stern, other craft 
were usually completely decked by 400 H.c. and had a 
cabin aft. In the stem were a ladder for use if the ship 
were beached, usually an anchor in addition to the prow- 
anchor, and the tutelary image of some god, from which 
the ship might take its name. This name, or some 
indicative symbol, was often placed on the prow. The 
steering-gear consisted of two large rudder-oars, one 
projecting on either side of the stern. 

Merchant craft, having a permanent mast, relied 
chiefly on sail, though long sweeps could be used. At 
first they had one mast, which bore a square sail, made 
from linen or sometimes from hides ; later a small forward 
mast was added, and in the Roman Empire two or three 
main masts are sometimes found, with triangular sails 
above the main yard. Such sailing-vessels apparently 
made three to four knots in normal conditions (see 
navigation). 

With the spread of commerce merchant vessels 
ncreased in size. The unique Alexandria of Hieron II 
could carry perhaps 1,600 tons, and the Alexandrian 
grain-ship Isis, of the second century a.d., measured 


roughly 180 by 45 feel, with a depth of 44 feet and a 
carrying capacity of 1,200 tons. These were exceptional; 
but by the Roman Empire the average navis oneraria 
rated perhaps at 50 tons. 

Alih xxvn-xxviii, Luuun, The Ship. E. ABsmann, ‘Srewescn’ in 
A ftuumeititer'B Denkmaler des klasstschen Altertums (iHRH ; numerous 
rcpioducuonfO; F. Millner, PW, r.v. 'Sccwesen' , C Torr, Ancient 
Ships (1804), J. S. Morihun and H. J. Williams, Greek Oared Ships, 
poo- v,’ b C (ig68) ; 1 .. Cusbori, The Ancient Alartners (V S.A. 1959); 
id 'Harbour and River ol Ancient Rome', JUS 1965, 31ft. 

C. G. S. 

SIBYLLA. This word, of uncertain etymology, appears 
first in Heraclitus (ap. Plut. Pyth. Or. 6; Clem. Al. 
Strom. 1. 70. 3), and was early used as a proper name 
(e.g. Ar. Pax 1095, 1116). As a single prophetic female 
the Sibyl was variously localized, and legends of her 
wanderings account for her presence at different spots, 
but as early as Heraclides Ponticus (Clem. Strom, i. 108. 
3) she became plurahzed, and thereafter we find two, 
three, four, five, six, or ten Sibyls, in different places 
and some bearing individual names, since the term 
Sibyl had now become generic. Varro’s Res Divinae (ap. 
Lact. Inst. 1. 6. 8-12) lists ten: t. Persian; 2. Libyan; 
3. Delphic; 4. Cimmerian (in Italy); 5. Erythraean; 
6, Samian; 7. Cumnean (named Amalthea, Ilcrophile, 
Dcmophile, or, in Verg. Aen. 6. 36, Dciphohe); 8. Hel- 
lesponlic (at Marpessus near Troy); 9. Phrygian (at 
Ancyra); 10. Tiburtine (named Albunea). Sibyls at 
Delos, Clarus, Colophon, Sardis, Dodunaj and elsewhere 
(A. Houchu-Lcclcrcq, Hist, de la divindlion 11 (1880), 
175, 183. Buchholz m Roschcr, Lexikutt A. 796-803) are 
doubtful and perhaps to be identified with^some of those 
in Varro's list. For a legend of the Cumaean Sibyl see 

APOLLO, §6. 

'Pile ecstatic character of Sibylline prophecy (cf. 
Heraclitus ap. Plut. loc. cit.) is described by Vngil, Aen. 
6. 77^102. The content of such utterances was early 
reduced to written form, in Greek hexameter verses, the 
genuineness of which was often guaranteed by acrostics 
(Cic. J)iv. 2. 112; Dion. Hal. 4. 62. 6). They we.ie origin- 
ally, in the case ol 'he Cumaean Sibyl (Varro ap. Serv. 
Aen. 3. 444), inscribed on palm-leaves. Collections of 
these verses were made foi later consultation, and theie 
is a famous story (Dion. Hal. 4. 62. 1—6; Pliny, JIN 13. 
88; Lact. Inst. 1. 6. 10-11 , Serv. Aen. 6. 72, etc.) of the 
sale to Tarquimus Pnscus of one such collection which 
was put into the charge of a special priestly college (see 
QUINDLCIMVIIU SACRIS lAClUNDi.s), to be consulted only 
at the command of the Senate, in contrast to the unre- 
stricted consultation of Sibyls elsewhere. After these 
Sibylline Books had been destroyed in the burning of the 
Capitol in 83 n.c. a new collection was made* from various 
sources to replace them. To the Jewish-IIellenistic 
culture and later to Christian influence are due many 
blatant forgeries, and fourteen somewhat miscellaneous 
books of oracles are still extant (ed. by A. Rzach, 1891; 
J. Gcflcken, 1902: annotated collection, with good intro- 
duction by A. Kurfcss(Tusculum, 1951)). The last known 
consultation of the books was in 363 (Amin. Marc. 23. 1. 
7), and the official collection was burned in the time of 
StiIicho(Rut. Namat. 2. 52). The influence of Jewish and 
Christian interpolations, however, combined W'lth the 
prophecy of the Cumaean Sibyl in Virgil’s Fourth Eclogue 
to give to all the Sibyls a position in Christian literature 
and art somewhat similar to that accorded the Old Testa- 
ment prophets. A. S. F. 

SICCA VENERIA, modern le Kef, a Roman town in 
Tunisia. Originally a Libyan community under Cartha- 
ginian rule, it became a colonia under Augustus (Colonia 
Iulia Vcneria Cirta Nova Sicca). It was the centre of a 
cult of Venus, said to have been introduced from Eryx. 
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The town was the birthplace of Arnobius, and received 
substantial fortifications in the Byzantine period. 

D Teutach, Lhis StdrJtrwtscn tn Nordufnka (1062), 6. 173 IT 

B. H W. 

SICELS ( Sirult ). ‘SiccT appears to be a generic term 
applied by Greeks to the indigenous peoples they en- 
countered when founding their colonies on the east coast 
of Sicily towards the end ol the eighth century u.c. ; they 
were supposed to have arrived comparatively recently 
from the Italian mainland (Hcllanicus, FGrlf 1 F 79b ; 
Dion. Hal. Ant. Row. 1. 22; Thuc. ft. 25), where their 
presence is traditionally attested in the south and perhaps 
linguistically also in Datiurn. Archaeology has shown 
conclusively that the Pantalica-Cassibile-Finocchito 
culture of the Date Bronze— Karl y Iron Age in eastern 
Sicily has affinities with the east Mediterranean and not 
with the Italian late Apenmne Culture, as the sources 
would lead one to expect: this is in sharp contrast to the 
contemporary Ausonian culture of the Aeolian Islands 
(see aeoi.tae insulae). P. Orsi in 1892 divided Sicilian 
prehistory into four post-Neolithic ‘Sicilian’ periods, and 
christened as ‘Sicels’ all the people of eastern Sicilv 
throughout the Early Bronze Age C'astelluccio and 
Middle Bronze Age Thapsos cultures: these two cultures 
are, however, considerably earlier than the period sug- 
gested bv the ancient sources for the Sieel incursion, and 
their affinities are once more with the east Mediter- 
ranean. See also sicilv. 

Dunlubin, Wfitcrn Cltct ki , J Th'rurd, l.a Colontuitian grecqiic 1 
(icjS7), L BernaliO Brea, Sutly befote the (.Jtuks* { 1 1/17) 

1 ). W. K R. 

SICILY. Phemis roRY. Ancient writers distinguished 
three native peoples— Sicani in west-central, Siceli in 
eastern, and Elymi in western Sicily. Thucydides (6. 2) 
attributes an Iberian origin to the Sicans, Italic to the 
Sicels, and Trojan to the Kl\mi. Archaeologically there 
is no diffeienliation of culture between east and west 
corresponding to the Sicel Sican distinction, but the 
Italic origin of immigrants to Sicilv in the Date Bronze 
Age is confirmed by evidence fioin the Dipan islands and 
north-eastern Sails, showing phases of the ‘Apenmne’ 
culture known as Ausonian. Surviving Sicel linguistic 
elements argue in the same direction. In south-east 
Sicih the pie- Greek culture does not show clear Italic 
alhmties ( see sicf.i s). 

2. The Greek Settlement. Despite Thucydides’ 
account, the Phoenicians did not apparently settle in 
Sicily before the Greeks, and their colonization was 
limited to Motya, Panormus, and Soloeis. The Elynn, 
whose principal centres were Scgesta, Ervx, and Entella, 
became traditional allies of the Carthaginians. From c. 
735 n.c. (Thucydides’ date-indications in ft. 3-5 form 
the chronological basis) there followed a prolonged period 
ol Greek colonization (see colonization and under the 
various Greek cities). The natives were ejected from the 
colonized sites, or (as at Syracuse) reduced to dependent 
status; occasionally (as at Deontini) there was peaceful 
coexistence. Once established, the Greeks themselves 
and their civilization by degrees penetrated and trans- 
formed the native area ; in some places (e.g. Morgantinn) 
the process was quite lapid. By the Hellenistic period the 
island was a Siculo-Grcek amalgam. The Greeks exploited 
the island's economic potentialities, and imported Corin- 
thian, Rhodian, and (later) Attic pottery illustrates the 
considerable trade with Greece. Markets in Africa, south 
Italy, and (after c. 500) Rome were also available. Temple- 
building and rapid urbanization attest the wealth and 
culture of the archaic period; the fiist Sicilian coinage 
belongs to the second half of the sixth century. The 
Phoenicians acquiesced in the Greek settlement, but 


defended their encW against PenUthlus (r. 580) and 
Doricus (r. 510). 

3 * Early 1 yrannivs. As 111 Greece, tyranny emerged, 
but the aristocracies weie tenacious, while the threat, 
potential or actual, of Carthage and the Sue Is affected 
internal politics; tins 111 turn produced greater social 
instability. Early tyrannies in Acragas and 1 lscwbere 
foreshadowed the despotism of Hippocrates (q.v. 1) of 
Gela, who was the first of the great classical tyrants m 
Sicily. lbs successor Gclon (q.v.) translened his capital 
to Syracuse. A Carthaginian attempt, at the instance of 
some still independent Greek cities, to check Celon and 
his ally Therein (q.v.) of Acragas met disaster at llimcra 
(480). Under Gelon and Micron (cj v. 1) Sicehot -Greek 
culture reached its classical zenith. It penetrated the 
Phoenician colonies, and the Elynn became increasingly 
llcllenizcd. Alter the deaths of Thcron and Micron the 
tyrannies soon came to an end. The attempt of the Sicel 
leader Ducctius (q.v.) to organize a national movement 
proved abortive. 

4. The Age 01 Dionysu s. In the latter part ol the 
fifth century the cities maintained their mutual indepen- 
dence and were democratically governed. But democracy 
did not strike roots in Sicily as in Greece, and external 
dangers demanded a more authnntui urn organization. 
The Athenians twice intervened in the island (427-424 
and 4 1 5-4 1 3) on the basis of alliances with Deontini and 
Scgesta, with hopes of ultimately controlling it; the first 
intervention did not succeed and the second (great) 
expedition ended in utter failure. Carthage now profited 
by the exhaustion of Syracuse to attempt the complete 
conquest of Sicily (409) Selmus and Ilunera fell in 409, 
Acragas and Gela in 40 ft/5. In the days of crisis Dionysius 
I succeeded in establishing himself as tyrant of Syracuse; 
the Carthaginians were repulsed, and Syracuse, which 
came to control all Sicily outside Carthage’s ‘area’ in the 
far w e st, prospered ; hut the cost was tyranny and the loss 
of political freedom. Dionysius’ death (3(17) w as followed, 
alter a decade, by civil war; pettv tyrants established 
themselves in the various cities, and the Carthaginians 
again intervened. 

5. The Hellenistic Period. At this low ebb in their 
fortunes the Syracusans sent for Timoleon (q.v.), who 
defeated the Carthaginians and re-established settled 
government. His arrangements did not long survive his 
death (c. 33ft), and oligarchy prevailed. In 317 Agathocles 
seized the Syracusan tyranny and subjugated most of the 
island. When he died (289) fresh anarchy ensued, there 
were more local tyrants, Carthage again threatened, and 
the tyrant’s ex -mercenaries (Mamertini) carved out n 
dominion for themselves in Messana. City-state Sicily 
was in fact in dissolution. Pyrrhus (q.v.) of Epirus was 
called in, but despite quick successes produced no lasting 
effect. Iberon II (q.v.) of Syracuse to some extent halted 
the decline, hut his defeat of the Mamertini brought 
on a Carthaginian occupation of Messana and was the 
occasion for Roman interference and the First Punic War 
(264-241), after which most of the island became a Roman 
province. 1 heron's kingdom remained autonomous and 
prosperous until his death in 215, when Syracuse went 
over to Carthage. After the Roman capture of Syracuse 
(211) all Sicily was unified under the provincial govern- 
ment. 

6 . The Roman Province. The government consisted 
of a praetor (later proconsul or propraetor) with a 
quaestor in Syracuse and another in Dilybaeum. A pro- 
vincial Sicilian council had no real power. Messana and 
Tauroinciuum, w'hich had voluntarily accepted Rome s 
alliance, w r ere distinguished as civ it at es foederatae ; a few 
other comm unities were liberae el tmmunes (e.g. Segesta, 
Panormus). Of the remainder some paid a tithe (civitates 
decumamie ) on a system established by Hieron II; the 
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land of others became ager publiem , for which they paid 
rent m addition to the tithe (tivitales censoriae). All had 
some local autonomy, infringed by such governors us 
C. Verres (73-71) but generally respected, and issued 
smnll-dennmination coinage until the early Empire. Under 
the Republic wheat-growing, cardinal to Rome’s food- 
supply, was fostered; large latifundia grew up as a result 
of big Roman purchases of real estate. These were worked 
by slaves whose conditions provoked the serious rebel- 
lions of 135-132 and 104-100 h.c. The north-east of the 
island also suffered in 36 when Octavian expelled Sex. 
Pom peius, in whose occupation of Sicily he and Antony 
had acquiesced in 39. 

7. The Imperial Period. The island continued to 
prosper under the Empire until the barbarian invasions, 
and Latin and Greek culture long coexisted. Caesar 
apparently granted the Sicilians Latin rights. Antony 
claimed he had intended to make them full citizens, but 
Octavian was less generous. As Augustus he gave Messana 
and a few other cities Roman citizenship, and he founded 
veteran-colonies at Catana, Panormus, Syracuse, Tauro- 
menium, Thermae, and Tyndaris.Theold administrative 
system was replaced by one of («) tax-free Roman 
cohmiae and municipin , ( b ) tax-free Latin munietpia , 
(r) tax-paying Latin viuninpia. A fixed levy replaced 
the tithe. Latifundia, among them large imperial estates, 
remained the prevalent agricultural pattern, especially as 
wheat-growing declined in importance. Yet village life, 
and therefore smallholdings, evidently flourished also, 
and in general the population in no way declined, even 
though some of the old cities (e.g. Morgantina) hud by 
then decayed. 

( fENFUAL J. Il( 5 rard , IJtbl topogr. { 1 1)41 ). T. llernnlirt Hrra, Musn e 
monumunti della Suilia ( 105N) . I «. von Mutt und I* Griffn, Das antike 
Sizthen (1059) ; E. Manm, ' Ri rcnti atudi ttullu Sicilia antica, KmkhAos 
iq6i, Aifi ff ; M 1 . Einlcv. Hist, of Sicily (iqOH). 

1’UKHISTOKY 1,. Itrinahil Urea, Sully before the Greeks ( 1 0 *?7> ; 
Lord William Taylmir, Mycemai 1 pottery m Italy and adjacent areas 
(igs«) 

Ghi-fk ani» Homan Pfuiods General hiitnncR of Greece und Home; 
E. A. I'rL'cman, History of Sicily (4 vols., iHyo-.j), 1 J. Pace, Am e 
c/v 1 ltd della So ilia antica (4 vols., 1015—49); Ounbalnn, Western 
Greeks-, A G VYontlhrad, The Greeks in the West (igfia), A. Schenk, 
Gral von StauflenberK, Trinakrui (iq6i) ; J lJonrdman The Greeks 
Overseas (19^4), H van Gonipernolle, Etude de chronologic el d' his- 
toriographic Sirihotis (1959), 11 . Went lie i', Sizihen und Athen (1Q56); 
V. Sciamiiz7a in t i 'rank, lit on . Survey ni. 

Inscriptions. JG xiv, with supplementary mnteiial in SKG; GIL 
x, pari 11. 

C Joins G 1 Ilill, Coins of Ancient Sicily (1901), G E Hi/z/n, 
Afonctr greche della Sicilui (19411). A. M. ; A. G W. 

SICINIUS (PIT 9), Gnaeus, a witty orator, as tribune 
76 u.C. tried unsuccessfully to restore the powers of the 
tribunate. E. li. 

SICULUS FLACCUS, gromaticus (q.v.), of unknown 
date; author of a treatise on categories of land-tenure in 
Italy. 

SICYON, Corinth’s western neighbour, stood in a rich 
plain 2 miles from the sea. The archaic town lay at the 
foot of a large triangular plateau which was the acropolis. 
Demetrius Poliorcetes transplanted it to the acropolis. 
The remains of this town include the theatre, stadium, 
agora with fountains and portico, and large Roman 
buildings. 

Sicyon waB founded from Argos, and owed Argos 
religious nnd originally also political duties. These were 
set aside by the tyranny which, begun by Orthagoras c. 
660 H.c., and favouring the non-Dorian elements, lasted 
over 100 years. Its greatest power was attained under 
Cleisthenes, who led the forces which destroyed Crisa 
in the first Sacred War (c. 580), and also had relations 
further west. He celebrated his daughter’s wedding with 
fabulous magnificence (I Idt. 6. 126). Sparta put down the 


tyranny and Sicyon became her faithful ally. In the third 
century its chief citizen, Aratus, gave it an important 
position in the Achaean Confederacy. Sicyon was a 
famous centre of art. In the archaic period it was a home 
of painting and pottery (Pliny, HN 35. 151-2), but the 
attribution of the ‘Protocorinthain’ vases to Sicyon is 
now discredited (H. Payne, Nerrororinthui, 1931, 35 ff-). 
In the fourth century it possessed the leading school of 
painters and produced the sculptor Lysippus. 

P— K, GL 111. 1. 158 ff ; C. H. Skillet, Ancient Sicyon (U.S.A 1928); 
A. Andrcwcs, 7 Vie Greek Tyrants (1956), 57 H- T. j. 

SIDE (£187,), city and harbour on the coast of Pam- 
pliylia. Founded, according to Eusebius, in 1405 u.C., it 
remained a barbarian city till resettled by colonists from 
Aeolian Cyme, probably in the seventh or sixth century. 
Arrian says, quoting the Sidetans themselves, that the 
colonists at once forgot their Greek and began to speak 
an unknown barbaric tongue. This story is illustrated by 
the peculiar script and diulect on coins and inscriptions 
of the city down to about 300 H.c. This has not yet been 
interpreted. T he Sidetans were on bad terms with their 
neighbours of Aspendus, and were called by Stratonicus 
the most rascally of mankind. Side submitted quietly to 
Alexander, and in 190 H.c. was the scene of an indecisive 
naval hattlc between Antiochus 111 and the Rhodians, 
who were supporting Rome. In the second and first 
centuries Side was deeply implicated in the Ciliuan 
piracy, affording the pirates both a dockyard and a 
market fur their prisoners. Under the early Empire the 
city was very rich and influential, but in ihe later third 
and fourth centuries became impoverished, largely owing 
to the inroads of the Isaununs. The ruinsi at Selimiyc, 
or Eski Antalya, are extensive and were excavated from 
1947 to 1966 by the Turks. Best preserved are the 
Hellenistic walls and the Roman theatre. 

Arif Mufit Mans cl, Die Rumen von Side ( igft.i). G. E H. 

SIDICINI, Oscan-speakmg neighbours of the Aurunci 
(q.v.) immediately north of Campania (q.v.). By threaten- 
ing their chief town, Ternium, the Samniles piecipitated 
the First Samnite War (343 H.c.) (vrr samnium). The 
Sidicim came under Roman domination, probably during 
the Second Samnite War, but remained technically’ 
independent until the Sociul War. They were rapidly 
romanized thereafter. E. T. S. 

SIDON, a city on the coast of Phoenicia, was ruled under 
Persia by a native dynasty which had close commercial 
relations with Athens and was already hellcnizcd, as the 
sarcophagi of the kings show. The dynasty was confirmed 
by Alexander but suppressed in the early third century 
(the last known king was the Ptolemaic admiral Philocles), 
and Sidon became 0 republic, ruled by Suffetcs. From 
Antiochus TV’s reign it issued municipal coinage, still 
mostly inscribed in Phoenician In 111 n.c. it gained its 
freedom, which was recognized by Pompey. It received 
from Augustus a great accession of territory up to Mount 
Hermon (see ituraka). LJnder Elagabalus it became a 
Roman colony. Sidon was a great commercial city and 
also possessed two important industries, purple-dyeing 
and glass-blowing; the latter art was discovered in the 
first century b.c. at Sidon, and the names of many 
Sidonian glass-blowers of the early Principate are known, 
chiefly from signatures on extant pieces. A. H. M. J. 

SIDONIUS APOLLINARIS (Gatijs Sollius Apol- 
linaris Sidonius), a Gallo-Roman of noble family, was 
bom at Lugdunum (Lyon) about A.n. 430. He married 
Papianilla, daughter of Avitus, and through her acquired 
the estate of Avitacum in Auvergne. Avitus was pro- 
claimed emperor, July 455. Sidonius accompanied him 
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to Home, and there recited in his honour, i Jan. 456, a 
panegyric in verse ( Carm . 7), which was rewarded with 
a statue in Trajan’B Forum. Avitus was soon dethroned. 
Sidonius then joined an insurrection with headquarters 
at Lyon, but was finally reconciled to Majonan, the new 
Emperor, and delivered at Lyon (458) a panegyric on 
him (ibid. 5). In 459 or 460 he held some government 
post at Rome. After Majonan’s fall (461) he spent some 
years in his native country. In 467 he led a Gallo-Roman 
deputation to the Emperor Anthemius at Rome. On 1 
Jan. 468 he recited his third and last panegyric (ibid. 2), 
after which he became praefectus urbi. lie returned to 
Gaul in 469 and accepted the bishopric of Auvergne with 
seat at Clermont-Ferrand. Although ill-equipped for 
ecclesiastical office, he discharged his sacred duties with 
earnestness and success; above all, he upheld his people 
in resisting the Goths. In 475 Rome, to Ins dismay, ceded 
Auvergne to Euric. Sidomus was subjected to a mild 
imprisonment in the fortress of Livinna, near Carcas- 
sonne. Released in 476, he was ultimately allowed to 
resume his bishopric. The usual date for his death, 479, 
is probably a little too early. He was canonized. 

Works, (i) Carmina : (a) 1-8, the three long pane- 
gyrics (in reversed chronological order) together with 
prefaces and dedications; ( h ) 9-24, professedly youthful 
poems, ranging from 4 to 512 lines, practieally all ad- 
dressed to, or concerned with, friends. (2) Kjnstuhie , nine 
hooks, addressed to many friends and relations. Hooks 
1—2 helong to the period before Ins episcopate. Some 
letters were specially written for the collection, the 
others were carefully revised. Roth poems and letters 
throw important light on the fifth century. They show 
Sidomus as a genial and sympathetic man, a loyal friend 
and ardent patriot, but also as a rather narrow-minded 
aristocrat and literary pedant. Ills originality was limited, 
but lie had a keen eye lor external details, llis language is 
absurdly stilted and obscure, with all manner of rhetorical 
tricks exaggerated ad nauseam. He had onl> a superficial 
knowledge of Greek, and his acquaintance with philo- 
sophy did not go beyond the scanty equipment provided 
in the schools. The Younger Pliny was Ins model for his 
letters, Claudian for his panegyrics. 

Text. Ed. I.urtjohsmn (18R7; ‘late’ by Mommurn); Mohr (1R95); 
with noies, Savaio (Paris, ihog); Sirmond (Pans, 1652); VV. it. 
Anderson, wilh transl and notes (LhIjIiok ), 2 vols (1936 and 19(15); 
A Loyen, Htult ed 1 (1960) () M. Dalton, free transl of I.ctters (2 
vols , 1915); C’.K. Stevens, Sulon. Apnll and Hi t Age (LublioR , 19J3); 
A. boven, Salome Apollinaire el I'espnt prfcieux en Gaule aux 
dtrmers jours dr l' empire (194.1), and ‘Rerherches bisionques sui lea 
Uuni'KVtiqueh de Kidoine Apollinaire’, Dibl. ile Vfirole des hautes 
filmles (1942), with bibliog. \V. it. A ; F. J I'.. K. 

SIEGECRAFT, GREEK. The art of taking fortified 
citadels or cities may be divided into three periods in 
Greek military history. 

I. Bronze Auk to Persian Wars. The scanty evidence 
(e.g. Horn. 11 . 12; Paus. 10. 37. 7-8: Crisa c. 600) 
suggests that Greek siegecraft was in a backwater into 
which ideas occasionally filtered from the main stream 
of development further east (see Y. Yndin, The Art of 
Warfare in Biblical Lands , 1963). Alyattes took Old 
Smyrna c. 600 (BSA 1958/9, 1 IT.), Persian siegecraft 
overwhelmed several Cypriot and Ionian cities, 497-493, 
most Athenians abandoned their city m 480 because 
it could not withstand a Persian siege ; but the fortifica- 
tions in question would probably have sufficed to resist 
Greek besiegers. 

II. Transition, Persian Wars to Philip II. Apart 
from surprise or treachery, besiegers relied mainly on 
blockade, normally involving circumvallation. Samos 
surrendered to Pericles after nine months (440; Thuc. 1. 
115 ff.); little Potidaea resisted Athenian siege for three 
years (432-430). Such blockades were expensive: Samos 


cost Athens 1,400 talents, Potidaea 2,000. But some be- 
siegers were beginning to appreciate the value of machines 
and storming. Pericles possibly used engines at Samos 
(Diod. 12. 28); l’lataea finally fell to blockade, though 
the Peloponnesians employed mound (xui/m), battering- 
ram (*/ho?), and fire (429-427; Thm. 2 75 If. — a show- 
piece). Comparatively simple defences could withstand 
this limited siege-technique, and Prneles based his 
strategy on the then valid assumption that the Athens- 
Peiraeus fortress was impregnable. Shortage of aichcrs 
and shngers, to cover assaults and keep casualties down, 
partly accounts for Greek weakness. About 400, the 
invention of artillery (q.v.) gave the Greeks powerful 
means of providing effective covering ‘fire 1 ; later artillery 
could smash battlements and even help destroy walls. 
Thus, Dionysius I successfully attacked Motya with a 
mole, six-story mobile siege-towers, rains, and g astra - 
phetai (397; Diod. 14.490.). Philip 1 1 ’s siege-train pro- 
foundly impressed the Greeks, though his cighty-cuhit 
towers and arrow-shooting catapults failed at Pennthus 
(340; Diod. 16. 74 f.); siegecraft had almost reached 
maturity. 

III. Alexander and After. Philip II founded the 
Macedonian engineering school; Alexander reaped the 
benefit. Confident in the capacity of his engineers 
(Diades, Charias, Poseidomus) and his more powerful 
artillery, he displayed fully developed siege-technique in 
taking Miletus, Halicarnassus, Tyre, Gaza. His siege- 
train played a vital part in the conquest of Persia. Deme- 
trius’ sieges of Salanus (Diod. 20. 48) and Rhodes (Diod. 
20. 85-8; 93-7) provide illuminating evidence for 

Hellenistic siegecraft. Siege-devices included mining, 
stoas (heavily timbered galleries), aitillcry, helepolets 
(giant siege-towers carrying catapults and sometimes 
drawbridges, fVijSdflpm), mechanical scaling ladders 
(rm/x/SiJicui), various mobile sheds, xtAuivai — x wlTT P 1 ^ t! ‘' (l° r 
ditch-filling), dfWKrpCbtK (for digging saps), iqno</>opoi 
(ram-carrymg). Of course, cities rapidly learned to con- 
struct elaborate defences — belter walls, numerous cham- 
bered towers, ditch-systems, outworks. They deployed 
defensive artillery, so that sieges often included artillery- 
duels (e.g. Rhodes). A well-fortified and equipped city 
could resist a vigorous Hellenistic assault, lnit few could 
afTord the expense. Hence, after Alexander, besiegers 
generally had the whip hand, e.g. the interesting attack 
of Philip V on Echinus (210; Polyb. 9. 41). About 200, 
Philon Mechanicus, whose poliorcetic manual excellently 
describes Hellenistic methods of defence and attack, ob- 
serves significantly: ‘Walls are easily taken by stone- 
throwing artillery and stoa9.’ 

Aeneas Tactions, Pohnrketika , Athenneus and Hi ion in C, Weather, 
Pohorceliquc des Grecs (18(17); Philon Mechanirus v, ed R. Sihocnr 
(1H91)- K Schramm in J Kromnycr and Ci. Vcith, Hcerwesen und 
Krieg/uhrung der Gnechen und HOmer (lyzH), eh. 5; E. W. Marisden, 
Greek and Human Artillery (1969). E. W. M. 

SIEGECRAFT, ROMAN. Early Roman besiegers 
employed blockade (ubsidio) with methodical circumvnlla- 
tion, exploited surprise, and sometimes, especially after 
weakening the besieged by obsidio, clinched matters by 
assault ( oppugnatio ), using the shield-tortoise ( testudo ), 
ladders ( scalae), and possibly mound {agger) and primi- 
tive ram (aries). Veil, blockaded 405-396 n.c\, fell to 
assault by mine ( funiculus ), Livy 5. 15 ff. 

From the third century Ji.c., the Romans assimilated 
the machinery and techniques of Hellenistic siegecraft 
{see siegecraft, grefk), but continued lo use elaborate 
field-works, thus effectively combining obsidw and oppug- 
natio. The sieges of Syracuse by Marcellus (213-21 1 B.c. 
Livy 24. 32 ff. ; Polyb. 8. 3 ff.), the Peiraeus by Sulla 
(87-86 b.c. App. Mith. 30 ff.), and of Avaricum, Alcsia, 
and Massilia by Caesar are particularly instructive. 
Equipment included large and small bolt-shooting 
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artillery ( catapultae , scorpiones ), stone-throwers (ballistae) 
mobile towers (turret nmbulatortae — helepoleis ), mechani- 
cal ladders (sambucae), movable siege-sheds (e.g. ram- 
carrying tortoise, testudo arielaria — Kfno<f> 6 pos m t 

for sapping, the rnusculus — x^Xdivi) SiopuKrpts; light 
mantlets, vitieae d/xneXai), protective gallflies (porttcus 
-• stuas, sometimes formed by a line of vineae), mobile 
screens ( plutei ), wall-borer ( terebra rpoTruvov), hooks 
and crowbars for dislodging masonry ( (tikes murales , 
vectes). The Roman catapult fragments found at Am- 
punas and Vitruvius’ descriptions (io. 10 11 .) show that 
Roman engines corresponded closely to Greek artillery 
(q.v.). The same is true of other siege-machinery (Vitr. 
io. 13 ff.). Thus the quality of equipment was good, but 
its quantity, dependent on the initiative of individual 
commanders (cf. Scipio’s efforts to acquire artillery for 
siege of Utica, 204 H.c\, Livy 29. 35. 8), tended to be 
inadequate. 

Every imperial legion had over fifly catapultae (one 
illustrated on C. Vedcnnius Moderatus’ tombstone, ILS 
2034) and ballistae, a workshop (svnJRS 1961, 158 IT. for 
jabrica at Inchtuthil), and artificers. Thus commanders 
— and engineers like Trajan’s Apollodorus (q.v. 7) — 
possessed, or could manufacture, any machine of Hellen- 
istic type necessary fur a vigorous siege — whether of a 
hill-fort (sec R. E. M. Wheeler, Maiden Castle (1943), 
61 ff.) or of sophisticated defences like Jotapata (besieged 
by Vespasian, Joseph, lij 3. 166 ft.), Jerusalem (Titus’ 
siege, id. 5. 263 ff.), and Masada (id. 7. 276 ff. ; JRS 1962, 
142 ff.). 

By the fourth century A.n., artillery comprised the 
one-armed stone-throwing onager — mainly defensive — 
powerful arrow-shooting ballistae (first indicated on 
Trajan’s Column), and small non-torsion arrow-shooting 
arcubalhstae. Ammianus* accounts (e.g. 24. 4; Maoza- 
malcha) show that Roman siegecraft was still not to be 
despised. 

Vegetiua, De re militan iv. IT S Jones. Companion to Roman 
Historx (1912), 215 tf : J. Kronuyer anti (i Veitli, Hverrvesen unit 
Knegjuhrung der Griecnen und Romer (102K), 171 11 ., 442 11 , hoo IT ; 
K. W. Marsden, Greek and Roman . hnlteiy (iq^q). L. W. M. 

SIGILLAR1A. Tlie custom of making presents of little 
pottery ligures at the Saturnalia (q.v.) was so firmly 
fixed at Rome that there was a regular market for them, 
where apparently other trifling wares were also sold 
(Auson. Cent. Nupt. 206. 7 Peiper). It was usual to give 
dependants money for this fair (e.g. Suet. Claud. 5). The 
origin of the custom is not known ; the date of the fair was, 
in imperial times, the last of the seven days which the 
Saturnalia then lasted (Macrob. 1. 10. 24). H. J. K. 

SIGNA MILITARLA. The earliest standard of the 
Roman army was the signum of the maniple. Its primitive 
form was a hand on the top of a pole, which later was 
replaced by a spearhead decorated with phalerae, coronae , 
and zodiac emblems. When the cohort superseded the 
maniple as the tactical unit, the sign urn of the lending 
maniple in each cohort became the chief standard of the 
cohort. The century had no separate signum. 

In the pre-Marian army there were also five legionary 
standards, which were placed for safety in battle between 
the first two lines. In substitution for these Manus gave 
each legion an aquila of silver or silver gilt with coronae as 
its sole decoration. The aquila was the numen 1 egionis\ its 
loss sometimes entailed the disbandment of the legion. 

Under the Principate the legion retained its aquila and 
signa, and to these were added imagines, standards con- 
taining medallions with the portraits of the reigning and 
deified Emperors. Vexilla , traditionally the standards of 
the cavalry, were employed in the legions to mark detach- 
ments (vexillationes), and, in the first century, the corps of 
veterans serving sub vexillo. 


In cohorts of auxilia the infantry had signa, the mounted 
men vexilla : in the aloe there was a regimental standard 
carried by the vexillanus aloe, and the turrnae had signa 
in addition. Imagines came to be carried by all units, 
including the numen , except the Praetorian Guard, who 
had only signa and vexilla. 

In the Late Empire the traditional standards, with the 
exception of the imagines, were retained, and two new 
ones added, the draco and the labarum. The former was 
probably barbarian in origin and adopted from the 
Dacians, the latter was not so much a military standard 
as the symbol of triumphant Christianity. See also 
VEXILLUM ; STANDARDS, CULT UK 

A von Doninsze vvski, Ihe Fahnen tm rbmtschen Heete (1885); 
Parker, Roman legions. 3(1 IT , Kxunuiyer-Veith, Iherwesen und 
Knegfuhmng der Guechen und Rbmer (192H); M. Marin y Pena, 
Institucione* mill tares jomanas (1956), 375 tT 

H. M. D. P.; G. R. VV. 

SIGNLA, modern Segni, strongly placed at the north- 
east angle of the Volscinn Mountains in Latium (q.v.). 
A Latin colony here (495 H.c.) helped contain the Volsci. 
Sulla defeated the Marians near by (Battle of Sacriportus, 
82 B.c.). Ancient ruins include spectacular polygonal 
walls, corbelled gate {Porta Saracena), temple in squared 
masonry, large open-air reservoir. 

Cj I.uuli, J.a techmea edihsia rvrnana ( 1 1157), 121 IT. E. T. S. 

SILA, name given to the forests and mountains in the 
‘toe’ of Italy. Rome annexed much of this region after the 
Pyrrhic War and exploited its pitch and ship’s timbers. 


SILANION (4th c. n.c.), sculptor, of Athens, dated by 
Pliny 328 b c. Selected works: 1. Theseus, in Athens. 
2. Dying locasta, bronze with admixture of silver in the 
face. 3. Sappho, in Syracuse, later m Rome. 4. C'orinnu 
(M. Richer, Sculpt. Hellenist. Age, figs. 120-2, cf. Lustrum 
1961, 19). 5. Plato, erected m the Academy by Mithri- 
dates the Persian; after 387 (Inundation of Academy). 
The original of surviving Plato busts (Winter, Kli 317. 
2), which difler too much to justify further attribution to 
Silaiuon. ft. The sculptor Apollodorus (rioted mainly for 
his irritable temper). 'Nee honunem ex acre lent sed 
iracundiam’ (Pliny, IIN 34. 81). 7. The boxer Satyrus, 
at Olympia, after 327. 8. Signature from Miletus, about 
328 n.c. Silanion wrote Praecepta symmetnarum. Ills 
pupil Zeuxiades made a statue of Hyperidcs, who died 
322 . 

Overherk, 1350-61; E Schmiilt, 7 DA 1 1912, 219, 1934. 180; 
R. Uoehrinucr, Platon, thldnissc und Nuchtvetse (1935). Lippold, 
Gnech. I'lastik, 27J. T. li. 1 .. W, 

SILANUS, (1) Dkcimus Junius (PIP 163), husband of 
Scrvilia (q.v.), as consul designate (63 11.0.) proposed the 
‘extreme penalty’ for the Catilinarians and, after Caesai 's 
speech, explained he had meant imprisonment. As consul, 
with Murena (q.v.), he passed the lex Linnia luma on 
promulgation. Cassius (q.v. 6) and Lcpidus (q.v. 3) were 
Ills sons-in-law. E Jl. 

Many Junii Silani were prominent in the Early Empire, 
though lacking outstanding individual contribution. Some 
may be listed: 

(2) M. Junius (PIP 172) Silanus(cor. 25 n.c.), of varied 
political allegiance. In 44 B c. he supported his brother- 
in-law Lcpidus, went over to Antony at Mutina (43), fell 
out of favour with the triumvirs, fled to Sextus Pompeius 
(39), served under Antony in Greece (34—32), but before 
Actium went over to Octavian, who later raised him to 
the patriciate (30) and held the consulship with him 
in 25. (For the suggestion that the consul of 25 should 
be differentiated from the legate of 43, see Broughton, 
MRR, Suppl. 32.) 
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(3) M. Junius (PW 175) Silanus Torquatus (consul 
a.d. 19, for the whole year), grandson of no. 2. He was 
responsible, with his colleague Norbanus, for the lex 
Junta Norhana (see i.atini iijniani). lie was proconsul of 
Africa (3(1-9?). He married Aemilm Lepida, a great- 
granddaughter of Augustus, and all his five children 
(nos. 4-7 below) suffered from being descendants of 
Augustus. 

(4) M. Junius (PW 176) Silanus (consul a.d. 46, for 
the whole year), son of no. 3. Born in a. 11. 14, a great- 
great-grandson of Augustus, he was proconsul of Asia in 
54. Although he lacked ambition (the Emperor Ciaius 
called him a ‘golden sheep’, pecits uurca), Agrippina 
thought that his Augustan connexion might jeopardize 
the succession of her son Nero and that Silanus might he 
tempted to uvenge the death of his brother (no. 6) for 
which she was responsible. He was put to death. 

(5) D. Junius (PW 183) Silanus Torquatus ( cot . a.d. 
53). son of no. 3, was forced by Nero to commit suicide 
(64) because he was alleged to have boasted of his descent 
from Augustus. 

(6) L. Junius (PJV 180) Silanus Torquatus (praetor 
a.d. 48), son of no. 3, was betrothed to Octavia, daughter 
of the Emperor Claudius. He went with Claudius to 
Britain and received from him the ornarnenla triumphalia. 
Through the intrigues of Agrippina he was expelled from 
the Senale (allegedly for incest with his sister, no. 7 
below) and was deprived of his practorship. He com- 
mitted suicide on the day that Claudius married Agrip- 
pina (49). 

(7) JuniaC/'ir 1 98) Cal vina, daughter of no. 3, ‘festivis- 
smia omnium puellarum’, married a son of L. Vitcllius 
(q.v. 2) who as censor (a.d. 48) nccused her of incest (see 
no. 6 ahove) in order to help Agrippina. She was banished 
(49), but was recalled by Nero alter Agrippina’s death; 
she survived till late in Vespasian’s reign. 

(8) L. Junius (PW 1 83) Silanus Torquatus was a son of 
the consul of 46 (no. 4) and a nephew of Juma Lepida, the 
consul’s sister. She had married the jurist Cassius (q.v. 
8). Silanus was brought up in their home. In 6s Nero 
accused him of treason and of incest with his aunt 
Lepida. lie was exiled, hut was murdered before he 
could leave Italy (ct. L. Petersen Hist. 1966, 32814.) 

(9) C. Junius (1*W 158) Silanus represents a collateral 
hraiuh ol the family. Ills three sons (nos. 10—12) were 
prominent. 

(10) C. Junius (PW 1 59) (cos. a.d. 10), son of no. 9, was 
proconsul of Asia (20/1), and mover of the sentilus- 
c omul turn Stlamanum , dealing with the torture ol slaves. 
Accused of rnaiestas, he was exiled (22). 

(11) M. J unuis (P W 174) Silanus (cor. stiff, a.d. 1 s), son 
of no. 9, had considerable influence with Tiberius and 
the Senate. I11 33 his daughter Junia Claudia married 
( lams (Caligula), who killed Silanus 111 38 (Dio wrongly 
calls him the 'golden sheep’, see no. 4). 

(12) D. Junius (Pll' 164) Silanus. When his affair with 
the Younger Julia (q.v. 3), the granddaughter of Augus- 
tus, became known, he voluntarily went into exile (a.d. 8). 
Thanks to the influence of his brother (no. 1 1), Tiberius 
allowed him to return (a.d. 20), but not to hold office. 

(13) C. Appius Junius (PIP 155) Silanus (co*. a.d. 28). 

His parentage is uncertain: he is not likely to have been 
the son of either no. 9 or 10. He was acquitted on a charge 
of maiestas (32) and was governor of llispania Tarracon- 
ensis (40/1). lie enjoyed the friendship of the Emperor 
Claudius w r ho married him to Domitia Lepida, mother 
of Claudius’ wife Messallina (41). Having refused the 
advances of Messallina, Silanus w r as accused by her and 
Narcissus ol treason and executed (42). H. H. S. 

SILENUS, probably of KaleActe m Sicily (FGrH 175), 
accompanied Hannibal to Italy and composed a history 


of his campaigns for a Greek public; it served as a source 
for Polybius and for Coelius Antipatcr, whom Livy used 
considerably in the third decade. How objective this work 
was is uncertain; but it contained digressions in the 
Hellenistic fashion and a romantic element exemplified 
by the story of Hannibal’s dream befoie he crossed the 
Ebro (Cic. Hit'. 1. 48 9). Silenus also wrote 1 at least four 
books of Sitelicci. yy 

SILIUS (r, PW 4), Gad is, grandson of P. Sil ms Nerva 
(cos. 20 H.C.), consul-designate foi a.D. 48 and described 
as 'luuentutis Komanae pulchernmus’ (Tac. Ann. 1 1 12), 
attracted the guilty passion of Mrssahna and was involved 
in a liaison, perhaps in n plot to displace Claudius. The 
lovers openly celebrated a marriage while the Emperor 
was absent at Ostia. The imperial frcedmcii, in alarm, 
took counsel together and compelled Claudius to act. 
Silius and his paramour were put to death (48). K. S. 

SILIUS (2, PW 17) ITALICUS (an inscription gives his 
full name, Tihhkius Catius Asconids Siliijs Itai.icus: 
see (JR 1935, 216 f.). His birthplace is uncertain, perhaps 
Patavium (CR 1936, 56 11.), but not Italics in Spain. 
He died c. a.d. 101 aged 75, from voluntary starvation 
to shorten an incurable ailment (Pliny, Ep. 3. 7). this 
fixes his birth in 26. As a pleader he won fame, and was 
consul m 68; he supported Vitcllius for the succession 
(Tac. Htst. 3. 65), and later, about 77, gained high praise 
for his admimstialion of Asia. Thereafter, he enjoyed an 
elegant retirement amongst numerous friends in Rome 
and Campania; a connoisseur of hooks, pictures, and 
statuary, he owned many country-houses, including one 
of Cicero’s, for whom he showed great reverence, as for 
Virgil, w hose tomb in Naples he repaired. From Martial’s 
Haltering references to him after 88 it seems that his 
poetic interest began only late in life. He was acquainted 
with Epictetus (Arr. Epict. Diss. 3. 8. 7) and was as Stoic 
in his outlook as he was in his death. 

Works Pumca , the longest Latin poem, an historical 
epic m 12,200 verses on the Second Punic War. The 
seventeen books begin with Hannibal’s oath and, except 
for digressions on Rcgulus and Anna, proceed in regular 
order of events to Scipio’s triumph after Zanu. The 
poem was planned by 88, but probably only books 1-6 
appeared undei Dormtian (E. Bickcl, Rh.Mus. 191 1, 505); 
as 14. 686 dates from the close of Nerva ’s Principate, 
hasty workmanship would explain the. inferiority of the 
final hooks. Since he wrote 'inaiore cura quam ingenio’ 
(Pliny, Ep. 3. 7. 5), sources should he traceable for his 
facts; though owing most to Livy’s Third Decad, he is 
not a mere free versifier of Livy. On geography Varro is 
his chief source, along with Hvgirius; Ins ethnography 
rests ultimately on Posidonius. His poetry owes most to 
the AeneiJ, but adaptations occur from Lucan’s and the 
other epics. Despite his clinging to a mythological scheme 
and the outworn epic machinery, Silius has some vitality. 
Ills learning, displayed in endless epithets and catalogues, 
is tiresome; he has too many rhetorical speeches; his 
language is not really poetic, and accounts of battles are 
confused and gruesome; but the versification is not 
monotonous; his similes are clear and lifelike; and short 
passages show good narrative skill or straightforward 
description. Scipio fails as hero, and Hannibal comes 
nearer the part. 

TiXTs A Drakenhorch (Utrrcln, 1717); 6- A Rupern (Gtit- 
tinRcn, 1705-8); L Hauer (Tcuhnrr, iHoo-a). 

TllAN-il.AllON With text, J JJ. Dull (Loch, Ifjll). 

Sot mens. A Klotz, lih. Mus. ign, 1 IT ; J Nitol, The Historical 
and Geographical Sources used Iry Sil. Ital (ip.lh); B. Rehm, Vhtlol. 
Suppl. xxw. 2. 97 H. D- J* C. 

SILK. The mulberry silkworm (hombyx mori), the 
cocoons of which are unwound to produce true silk, was 
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not bred in the Mediterranean world before the sixth 
century a.d., and the Becret of unwinding cocoons also 
appears to have remained confined to China. Hut true 
silk (trqpey, senca vestts ) was imported into western Asia, 
as cloth (which was sometimes undone and rewoven) or as 
yarn or raw silk (jxeraf a), probably by the fifth century 
u.c. and perhnps earlier (cf. Hdt. 1. 135, eaOijs). 

From Alexander’s time onw'ards it spread further west, 
until in the Early Homan Empire it, and its costliness, 
could become a favourite target of moralists. For some 
time 'silk* garments were only half silk ( subserica , 
tramoserica), with linen warp or weft, and even so they 
were by law confined to women. Eure silk material 
(; holosmca vestts ), which is said to have been worth its 
weight in gold, is not mentioned before the early third 
century a.d., when Elagabalus was the first to wear it. 
Meanwhile, however, wild or tussore silk, derived from 
the spinning of material scraped from the cocoons of 
other species, had been known us Coa 71 cstis (from its 
manufacture on the island of Cos) or bombycina vestis. 

( Coa vestts was probably a dark silk derived from saturnia 
pyri, bombycina a lighter silk from pachypasa otus.) The 
Coan industry, first mentioned by Aristotle (HA 5. iq. 
6 ; cf. Pliny, H N 1 1 . 76) but probably older, is not referred 
to after Pliny, and may have succumbed to the competi- 
tion of imports of true silk. 

H. Blilmner, Terhnologte der Getverbe und Kunste i 2 (1912), 201 ff ; 
Fnrbrn, Stud. And Teihnol. iv* .10 ft. , J. 1 Miller, The Spire Tradt 
of the Roman Empire (1961,)), set* index. L. A. M. 

SILURES, a tribe in south-east Wales, an olTshoot of the 
Iron Age 11 culture with C influences. Under Caratacus, 
they gave trouble to the Homan armies, but were finally 
subdued by Frontinus (a.d. 74-8), who planted a legion- 
ary fortress at Isca (Caerleon). A Homan town in the 
plain (Venta Silurum, Caenvent) replaced their hill forts. 

CoIIinBWood-Myres, Roman Britain, Q4 11 , no ft; V. E. Nash- 
WillmiTib, The Roman Frontier in Wales i fl. , Prerc, Hiitannm % 

52 ff., 8 1 if. ' C. E. S. 

SILVA, like uAtj, could mean raw material, and, perhaps 
with u suggestion of its Ciceronian sense of a forest-like 
abundance, was extended as a literary title to work of 
varied content (cf. Suetonius’ Pralum). Quintilian (Inst. 
io. 3. 17) explains it as a rapid draft, and this applies to 
Statius’ Silvae, which are occasional poems hastily com- 
posed. Den Jonson’s definition, ‘the Ancients call’d that 
kind of body Sylva , or ’FAt/, in which there were workes 
of divers nature, and matter congested’, indicates why 
it remained an appropriate title for miscellaneous verses 
into the Renaissance, e.g. Mantuanus’ \subitana Carolina” 
(Bologna, 1502) or Politian’s ‘Sylvac’. J. W. D. 

SILVANUS, the Roman god of uncultivated land 
beyond the boundaries of the tillage, lie was thus 
uncanny and dangerous, see imuimnus. His personality 
also seems to have been very vague, for, Siluanus being 
merely an adjective, he has no name, unless, with Wissowa 
( RK 213), we suppose that the suhstantivc Faunus 
(q.v.) is to be supplied. Clearly it would he well to 
propitiate him when making inroads into his domain, so 
it is quite understandable that ‘every estate has three 
Silvani’ (Gromatici, 302. 14 hachmann), one for the 
boundary, one domesticus, possession consecratus (watching 
over the farmhouse itself?), and one for the herdsmen; 
of course a late and somewhat fossilized form of the 
worship, which itself dated from times when such land 
represented the felling of trees and other interferences 
with the wild country. Silvanus thus bears a kind of 
resemblance to Greek satyrs and Sileni, and is freely 
identified with them and with Pan (Wissowa, ibid. 215), 
also with foreign, especially barbarian, gods somehow 
connected with untilled land, or supposed to be, regard- 


less of their relative importance. Silvanus also occurs 
as a title of Mars (q.v.; Cato, Agr. 83), unless Marti 
Siluano is archaic asyndeton for Marti et Stluano. 

H. J. R. 

SILVER. Though known in remote antiquity, silver 
was for long a rarer and more valuable metal than gold, 
which could be easily obtained from alluvial deposits by 
simple washing, whereas silver had to be extracted by 
regular mining processes. The Phoenicians are said to 
have been the first to bring silver into general use ; several 
of the silver objects mentioned in Homer have Sidonian 
associations. The main sources for classical Greece were 
Bactnana, Colchis, Lydia, Mt. Pangaeus in Thrace, and 
Laurium, which provided abundant supplies for Athens 
down to 413 u.c. In the western Mediterranean Spurn 
was the most prolific source of supply, with Sardinia, 
Gaul, and Britain as minor sources. The conquests of 
Spain and Asia made silver plentiful at Home, where it 
had previously been rare. 

Silver was worked with a hammer into plates which 
were soldered or riveted together and then decorated 
with repoussi work (c/urcuarnrij), stamping, chasing, and 
engraving. Vases might be hammered or cast from a 
mould and were often adorned with reliefs (emblemata), 
k*t into the body of the vessel or crustae soldered upon 
the surface. For coins molten dumps were struck be- 
tween dies. To provide colour contrast silver objects 
were often gilded with gold leaf or, in the Hainan period, 
with the help of a mercury amalgam. Niello, a black 
metallic sulphide used as inlay, was employed in the 
Bronze Age, and from the Hellenistic peno^ on. 

Less popular than gold for jewellery, silver was 
especially used for valuable and luxurious specimens of 
objects for which bronze was the common material. It 
was extensively used lor statuettes, but rarely for larger 
sculpture ; for the domestic furniture of wealthy Homans; 
and, above all, for services of dinner-plate. Many of these 
services ( minis teria ) have been preserved, examples being 
the Treasures of HiMesheim (q.v.) in Berlin, and of 
Boscorealc in Paris, both of the Early Empire; and the 
Esquiline and Mildcnhall Treasures in London, of the 
Late Empire. They include Hat dishes for eating (Unices), 
flat or hemispherical bowls for drinking (caltces, sc y phi), 
jugs (urceoh), saucepans (trulh), buckets for fruit (situfae), 
spoons (coc/ilearia), pepper-castors (piperatoria), etc. Cups 
were the special subjects of artists of whom Plinv gives a 
list dating from the fourth and third centuries u.c. ; he 
remarks that while no names of goldsmiths have been 
preserved, the silversmiths (argentarii) are numerous. 

Pliny, HN bk. n_ 11 B. Walters, Catalogue of Silver Plate in the 
British Museum (1921); Forbes, Stud. Anr lethnnl viu, cii. (>, 
R. HiKuins, Creek and Roman ycrvellery (lybl), D Strong, Greek t and 
Rom an Gold and Silver Plate (1966). F- N- IV, J B. 

SILVIUS, son of Aeneas (q.v.) and Lavinia, father of 
Silvius Aeneas and ancestor of the Alban royal house of 
Silvu (Verg. Aen. 6. 760-7; Livy 1. 3). A legend due 
to the name, hut unknown to Virgil, told that Lavinia, 
fearing the jealousy of Ascanius, fled to the woods and 
there gave birth to her son (Dion. Ilal. 1 . 70). C. B. 

SIMMIAS (1) (or Simlas) of Thebes, a member of the 
inner circle of Socrates’ friends, one of those who were 
prepared to put up money to secure his escape from 
prison, and who were with him on the day of his death. 
I le had previously associated with the Pythagorean Philo- 
laus, but the theory which he defends in the Phaedo is 
almost certainly not Pythagorean, involving as it does a 
denial of the soul’s immortality. In the Phaedrus Plato 
praises highly hia philosophical ability, Diogenes Laertius 
ascribes to him twenty-three dialogues (not extant), but 
it is doubtful whether this ascription is sound. W. D. R. 
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SIMMIAS (2) of Rhodes, poet and grammarian, lived 
in Rhodes (Strabo 3(14, 655) about 300 h.c., wrote three 
books of yXiuaoaL and tour of mni]p.aTa (Sudd s. v. Ei fifiias). 
Ot the first Athenaeus Rives a few quotations (327 e, 472 e, 
479 c, 677 c) about the meanings ot woids. The poems 
vary in character. Fragments survive of a hexametuc epic 
011 Apollo (tr. 1 Rowell), and others called Gorge and 
Mijvts- (frs. 6-8), and of lyrical poems (frs. 13-17). There 
are also three complete Technopaegnui called Wings (fr. 
24), Axe{ fr. 25) and Egg( fr. 26) und epigrams (frs. 1S-22) 
which are in the epideictic manner ol the tune. His style 
shows affinities to the Coan circle of Theocnlus, and 
though he calls himself Awfua difSotv, he does not write 
m any single dialect. 

TrXT. Diehl, Anth Lyr. Gtarc. ii. 757-75, Powell, Coll Alex. 
iog-20 

Ciutu ism H. Frilnkel, De Sinna Rhodio (igi5). C. M II. 

SIMON ot Athens, a shoemaker, W'as according to a late 
tradition a friend ot Socrates, who used to visit him in 
his workshop and discuss philosophical questions with 
him. He plays a considerable part in the (late) Socra- 
ticcie e put ulm', und Diogenes Laertius says he was the 
first to write reminiscences ot Socrates in dialogue form. 
But he is never mentioned by l*lato or Xenophon, and 
his very existence as a real personage is not quite certain. 

VV. 1 J. K. 

SIMONIDES (c. 556 -468 h.c.), lyric and elegiac poet, 
born at lulls in Ceos (fr. 147 D), the son of Leoprepes. 
In the last years of the sixth century he wrote Epi- 
nician Odes for Glaucus of Carystus (fr. 509 P, Paus. 
6. 10. 1) and Eualcidas of Eretna (fr. 518 P). He was 
the guest of Hipparchus at Athens ([PI.] Hipparch . 
228 c), and to this period may have belonged some of 
his fifty-six victories m dilhyrambic competitions (fr. 79 
D). A couplet honouring the murderers of Hipparchus, 
though attnl mted to him (tr. 76 I.)), is nor necessarily by 
him, w hile his epitaph on I lippias’ daughter, Archedice, 
shows his affection for the family (fr. 85 D). About 514 
he went to Thessaly, where he was the guest of the 
Scopads, and celebrated their chariot victories (Theoc. 
16. 42-7). He was miraculously preserved when their 
house fell and destinyed them (Callirn. fr. 71, Cic. l)e Or. 
2. 86. 353). I le lamented them in a Dirge (schol. Theoc. 
16. 36). To the same period belong his dirge on Antiochus 
the son of Echecratidas (ibid 44), but the only substantial 
fiagmcnt ftoin this time is his lines to Scopas on the 
nature of virtue (lr. 542 P) in which he seeks to substitute 
a good conscience as the right test for a good man instead 
of all-round excellence, lie was hack in Athens in 490, 
when his epitaph on the fallen of Marathon was preferred 
to that of Aeschylus [lit. Aesch. 4). In the wars of 
480-479 he rose to great prominence and wrote a com- 
memoiative hymn for the Spartans who fell at Thermo- 
pylae (fr. 531 P), a hymn of thanksgiving for the victory 
of Artcmisium (irs. 532-5 P), and epitaphs for the fallen, 
including Ins own friend Megistms (fr. 83 D) and the 
Spartans w ho died with Leonidas (fr. 92 D). At this time 
he was n friend of Themislocles (Plut. Them. 5, Cic. 
Fin. 2. 32. 104), in whose interest he carried on a verbal 
warfare with Timocrcon (frs. 169-70 D, Diog. Laert. 2. 
25 , 40). About 476 h.c. he went to Syracuse as the guest 
of Flieron, with whom various stories connect him (PI. 
Ep . 2. 31 1 a, Ath. 656 d, Ael. VII 9. 1), and made peace 
between him and Theron (Timaeus ap. schol. Pind. Ol. 
2. 29). He died in 468 ( Marm . Par. 73) and was buried 
at Acragas (Callirn. fr. 71). He was said to be ugly (Pint. 
Them . 5), fond of money (Ar. Pax 698, Callirn. fr. 77), 
and the inventor of a technique for remembering (Cic. 
lie Or. 2. 357). His work falls into the following classes: 
(1) Hymns, of which very little survives, except frs. 
531-5 P. (2) Scolia and Encomia, including his poem to 


Scopas (fr. 542 P) and his quatrain on the four best things 
(.S col. Alt. 7). (3) Duges, tor which he w r as extremely 
renowned (Quint, hist. 10. 1. 64), notably frs. 520-31 P. 
The famous lines on Danae (fr. 543 P) do not necessarily 
come from a Dirge. (4) hpinicians, wiitten lor many 
patrons, including Astylus of Cioton (h 506 P), Cnus of 
Ac gin a (fr. 507 P), Xcnoe rates of Acragas (tr. 513 P), 
Anaxilas.of Rhegium ( 1 1 . 515 P). In these he seems 10 have 
been much more playful than Pindar, (s) Elegies, tis. 
62-6, 84, 99, 128, 1 30 D. including both poems on public 
events such as the battle ot Plataea and short, sympatic 
poems. (6) Inscnptionul epigrams tor dedications and 
epitaphs. The authenticity ol these is vcr\ doubtful in 
many cases, as they were probably not collected till the 
fourth century and would not have the aulhoi’s name on 
the stone. The most likely to he genuine are frs. 79, Kj, 
85, 91 D; see eimukam, cheek, § 2. (7). Since many apo- 
phthegms are attributed to linn, a collection ol such may 
have existed. lie was admired lor his chouc ot winds 
(Dion. Ha . ii. 205. 7, Dc Imit .), his sweetness (Cic Nat. 
D. 1. 22), his harmonious style (Dion. Hal. Comp. 23). 

Ti XT. Page, Poet. Mel Gt. 2.18-323; for plenum, Diehl, Anth. 
L\r Giaec ii 84-1 iH. 

C-'Hl 1 1 L 1 SM. Lb von WlLlmowitZ-Modlrndorft, Sappho und Simo- 
nides (ryij), 137 ti M Uowra, Grech l.ytu Paitiv f (ujtu ), 308 II ; 
A. llaovctte, Lea fifngrammes de Sinmmde , M. Hod's, Dc i'pif'tarn- 
nutlis Simamdtii (igos) C M. H. 

SIMPLICIUS (ZtpirAuao?), sixth century A.n., Aris- 
totelian commentator. Born in Cilicia, he studied at 
Alexandria and Athens and subsequently made his home 
in the latter city save for a short period of exile m Persia 
(a.i>. 531 3). liis learned and sober commentaries on the 
Dc Carlo, Categories, Physics, and De Amma {Comm, m 
Arist. Graeco, vols. 7 - 1 1) contain much valuable material, 
including many fragments of pre-Socnitic philosophers. 
Also extant are a commentary on the Manual of Epictetus 
(ed. J. Schweighiiuser, 1800) and a work on Quadratures 
(ed. F. Rudio, 1907). K R D. 

SIMYLUS, (1) Greek didactic lamhogruphcr, of whom 
a tew fragments survive, of the third or second, or even 
of the first, century H.c. Probably not identical with a 
comic poet of the same name ( CAE 11. 444). 

(2) Gicek author of an elegy or epigram on Tarpeia, 
perhaps slightly cat her than the Augustan age. Anth. 
Lyr. Grace. 11. 248. 

Meinukc, F(JG, prsicf xm ff ; J Ii. Sanrlva, Ifntmy of Clameal 
SchoUn ship (iqo 3), 1. 5ft, J \V. H. Atkins, Literal y Cntmsm m 
Antu/uity (ig.14), 1 179, PW 111 A 1, 21b i. J. D IJ. 

SIN. The various words which may he translated by 
‘sin’ and the ideas which they represent fall into two 
classes, a lower and a higher. In the former the aet is 
one which brings about undesirable relations between 
the agent and his supernatural environment; it may be 
the breach of a taboo, disobedience to the command of 
a supernatural being, departure from the recognized 
standard of conduct (oma, fas) of his community. It 
need not be what we should regaid as immoral; it does 
not necessarily connote any evil intention, or any inten- 
tion at all, on the agent’s part; it often is not individual 
in itself, very often not individual in its consequences. 
Indeed, the fact that its consequences a 10 supposed to 
extend far beyond the sinner is the main reason for 
general objection to it. In the latter the act is itself 
considered wrong, offending a deity or deities because 
the god or gods are supposed to he righteous and inter- 
ested in human morality. The history of Greek thought 
in this respect is a progress from the lower to the higher 
conception. Rome seems of herself to have made but 
small advance in this direction till enlightened by Greek 
theology. 

Of the former stage, in Greece, Hesiod furnishes a good 
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example (cf. superstition). He forbids, with equal 
earnestness and apparently equal assuredness that divine 
vengeance will follow transgression, on the one hand 
a number of acts of which any moral code would dis- 
approve, such as the ill-treatment of orphans and of 
one’s own parents (Op. 330 ft.), and on the other purely 
ritual offences such as omitting to wash the hands before 
pouring libation (ibid. 724 ft'.; full list in H. Pettazzom, 
La confessume del peccati 111 (1936), 174 ft.). This is in 
a poem which repeatedly and emphatically insists on the 
justice of Zeus. In some archaic rites, such as that of the 
Samothracian gods, confession of offences was a pre- 
liminary to initiation; it does not appear that anything 
more was needed, the confession being simply a process 
of getting rid of the state of sinfulness and so leaving 
the candidate ritually pure; Pettazzoni, op. cit. 163 ft., 
cf. 1. 60 ft.; Han'. Theol. Rev. 1037, 1 ft., the last giving 
other examples of confession in ancient ritual, especially 
oriental cults. 

For Rome, a similar state of things c.111 be detected 
for early times. It is significant that the word scelm, 
perhaps the nearest classical equivalent of ‘sin’, can also, 
in Plautus and other Republican authors, mean ’ill- 
luck’, such as would naturally come mechanically from 
the violation of some taboo. A legend, the more signifi- 
cant because it is probably pure invention and therefore 
shows fairly early ideas ol what is proper in such matters, 
represents grave consequences befalling as the result of a 
wholly accidental I'ittum, or shortcoming, in the celebra- 
tion of games 10 Jupiter (Livy 2. 36). The XI T 'Fables 
show at least the beginnings of a movement towards a 
more enlightened view, for they make provision for 
lenient treatment of a merely accidental homicide (Cic. 
Top. 64). 

Greece, as early as Ilomer and more articulately and 
thoroughly in later authors down to about the end of 
the filth century n.c., develops a theory which strongly 
stresses the moral aspect. Sin is the result of vfifus or 
overweening disregard of the rights of others; Theognis 
in a famous passage declares this due to Kupns, satiety, 
in other words too much prosperity, but adds ’when 
wealth attends a base man’ (Thcog. 153, cf. Solon, fr. 3. 
() Diehl), while Acschjlus (At*. 751 ft.) emphatically 
denies that prosperity of itself has any such result 
(contrast Ildt. 1. 32. (1— 9). In any case, this ejS/ur results 
in nr?/, a state of blindness to bolh moral and prudential 
considerations, in which ‘the evil appears good’ (Soph. 
Ant. 622, see Jebb ad loc.), and this brings about utter 
ruin. These sins appear in no case to be mere ritual 
offences, but serious wrongdoings, it was further held 
that punishment might not overtake the actual sinner, 
blit either his descendants (as Solon, fr. 1. 29 ft. Diehl) 
or those somehow associated with him (Hes. op. cit. 240 ; 
cf. e.g. llor. Oarm. 3. 2. 29 F.), despite their innocence. 
This problem seems to have exercised Aeschylus 
greatly, for several of his plays deal with the problem 
of the hereditary curse, as the surviving trilogy and that 
of which the Seven against Thebes remains. His solution 
would appear to be that the children of the sinful 
inherit a certain tendency to sin, but are nevertheless 
free agents who may return to better ways. 

Some of the more mystical religious systems, notably 
Orphism (q.v.), occupied themselves with the relations 
between sin and suffering, and seem to have found a 
solution in the theory that sins committed in one life 
may be atoned for in another, see especially Find. Ol. 
2. 56 ft. (prohahly Pythagorean). Orphism seems actually 
to have had a kind of dogma of original sin (Pind. fr. 1 27 
Bowra, see Rose in Greek Poetry and Life (193b), 79 ff-)- 

Further examination of this and kindred problems 
was mostly left to the philosophic schools (it is worth 
noting that one of the Christian words for sin, ciga/ma, 


may derive from a Stoic technicality, see Wilamowitz- 
Moellendorff, Glaube der Hellenen 11 (1932), 120). Many 
of the later, orientalizing cults elaborately developed the 
idea of punishment for sin after death, which in Homer 
hardly exists, save for the penalties inflicted on a few 
who had directly and personally offended the gods (Od. 
if. 576 ft.), but expanded under philosophico-religious 
influences (Orphic-Pythagorcan ? ) into such schemes of 
Hell, Purgatory, and Paradise as arc found in Verg. Aen. 
6 and became extremely minute and particular in later 
documents (see A, Dieterich, Nekyia 2 , 1913). 

LaiiJiATimF. Resides the works mentioned in the text, see a good 
summary by A W. Mair in HfutLingii, ERE xi. 545 ff , cf. J. S. Keid, 
ibid f 1 . , and on the plulosophic.il uspeclH A. W. II. Adkins, 

Merit and Responsibility (jy(io). H J. R. 

SINGARA, a city in northern Mesopotamia situated 
on the southern slope of the range of the same name 
(modern Jfebel Sinjar). Captured by Trajan and again in 
Verus’ campaign, it became part of the Roman eastern 
limes defences and was an important military base in 
the frontier province created by Scptimius Severus. 
Under Severus Alexander it became a colonia , but it was 
captured by the Persian Sapor II in 360 nnd m 363 was 
ceded to Persia bv Jovian. The Romans made skilful use 
of the Singara hills in the organization of their Meso- 
potamian Urnes. Singara’s importance in this was due to 
its position on the central Mesopotamian trade route 
that came into being m the Parthian period ;(see hatha). 

It. Cdgnat, Syria 1927, 51 tf ; A Poidchaid, La \l'race dc Rome 
dam le Desert de Syne (1914), ch (1 \ li. W G. 

SIN IS, a brigand who lived on the IsthmusVf Corinth. 
He made all comers contend with him at holding dow'n 
a pine-tree, which, when they could no longer hold it, 
flung them into the air and so killed them (so Apollod. 3. 
218 and others, see for details Worner in Roscher, s.v.), 
or, more intelligibly, tied them to two such trees which 
were then let go and tore them asunder (so Diod, Sic. 4. 
59. 3 and others). Hence he was surnamed Pityocamptes 
( n it vti KafLTTTT ] ?) , i.e. pint -bender. Theseus (q.v.), on his 
way to Athens, killed him in the same manner, Plut. Thes. 
8, who adds that Pengune (//tptyumnj), Sinis’ dauglnci, 
became the concubine first of Theseus and hirer ol 
Dcioneus son of Furytus of Oechaha. H. J. K. 

SINNIUS CAPITO, scholar of the Augustan age whose 
Epistulae (containing grammatical discussions), Liber de 
syllabis, and Libri spectaculorum aic mentioned by later 
writers. 

Schanz-Hobius, § 353, l'unnioli, Gramm. Rom Frag 45K— 60. 

SINON, a pretended deseiter from the Greek forces at 
Troy, who told the Trojans a long and false tale of the 
building of the Trojan Horse (Verg. Aen. 2. 57-194) and 
after it had been taken within the walls released the 
Greek soldiers inside it and joined in the sack of the 
city. The story is derived from the epic cycle and is 
treated by several extant writers. 

O- Immisch in Roschcr, l.ex. iv. 935 fT. ; A C- Pearson, Fragments 
of Sophocles 11 (1917), 181 ff. ; R. G. Auutm, Verg. Aen. z ad lor 

A. S P. 

SINOPE, a town situated almost at the midpoint of the 
south shore of the Euxinc on an easily defended pen- 
insula with two good hai hours about its base, and near 
the place where the crossing to the Crimea is shortest. 
The promontory is well watered and fertile (Strabo 
speaks of market-gardens), the tunny catch was famous, 
and the mountains noted for their timber and cabinet 
woods. Founded by Miletus probably in the late seventh 
century (traditionally founded before 756 B.c., destroyed 
by the Cimmerians and refounded before 6oo), it early 
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commanded the maritime trade of much of both coasts 
of the Pontic region and established many colonics along 
the coast, some ot which were tributary to it in Xeno- 
phon's time. In spite of mountain barriers it drew trade 
from the interior, notably in Sinopic earth (cinnabar). 
About 437 it was freed from a tyrant by Pericles and 
received Athenian settlers. It was attacked and occupied 
briefly by the Persian satrap Datumcs ( c . 375). The town 
probably maintained its freedom under Alexander and 
his immediate successors, and with the assistance of 
Rhodes repulsed Mithnclates 111 of Pontus in 220, but 
was finally occupied by Pharnaces 1 in 183 and soon 
became the Pontic capital. In the Third Mithridatic War 
it was captured and constituted a free town by Lucullus. 
It was occupied and suffered severely ut the hands of 
Pharnaces II (q.v.), but Caesar repaired its losses by 
settling a Roman colony with the title of Cnlonid Iulia 
Felix Sinope. In the third century it possessed Jus 
Itahcum. An abundant coinage attests its prosperity both 
in the early and the impel ml peiiods, and the appearance 
of men of Sinope all about the Euxine, the Aegean, at 
Athens, and at Rhodes attests the wide commercial con- 
nexions of the cily. Its vigorous hellemsm is shown by 
the names of Diogenes the Cynic, Diphilus the comic poet 
and other men of letters. Strabo describes it us a city 
with fine buildings, market -place, porticoes, gymnasium, 
and fortifications. 

Strabo 12. 1548;. D M Robinson. Ancient Sinnftc (igoh); C Roe- 
1 )Ul 1 y, Ionian Tiade ami Colonization (kjSu). 117 tl , .tnd index. 
Mutfie, Rom. Rule .Isia Miti iH] ft , .uul index. T. R S 11 . 

SIPONTUM (‘SepuntunT Ruv Comi.\ ‘Sopontur.i' Tub. 
Petit.) lay at the northern end of the Gulf of Man! redoma 
in northern Apulia where the coastal dunes meet the 
limestone outciups of the Gaig.mo peninsula. Its ,ute 
is marked bv the Norman church of S. Maria di Siponto, 
a mile south-west of Mnnfredoma. Its role as the port of 
Arpi (q.v.) made it important in the republican period 
and it was a stage on the Adriatic coastal road. The town 
was quadrilateral in shape and was enclosed by a massive 
wall of free-standing limestone blocks reminiscent of 
the wall circuit at Paeslum. 

CIL ix fjs ft. (j I->. li J. 

SIRENS, sea-songstresses, whose appearance is not 
described in Homer. In the Odyssey (12. 30, 184) the 
Sirens live on an island near Scvlla and Charybdis. Sailors 
charmed by their song land and perish; the meadow is 
full of decaying corpses. Hut Odysseus following the 
advice of Circe passes safely. Similarly Orpheus saves 
the Argonauts hv compel mg with them(Ap. Rhod. 4. 803 ; 
Apollod. 1 9. 2 >5). In other stones the .Sirens must die if 
a mortal can icsist their song(Hvg. Fab . 141 ). The escape 
of Odysseus and of Orpheus and their defeat by the 
Muses (q.v.) lead to their death. The Sirens are omniscient 
and have the power to quiet the winds (with their song? 
Hes. fr. b() Rzach). They are sometimes called daughters 
of Earth (J. Pollard, A j Arch. 1940, 357); they sing the 
strains of Hades (Soph. fr. Sfti Pearson), and they live in 
Hades (PI. Cra. 403 d). Sirens accompany the dead on 
their vovage to the lower world and crown tombs, from 
very early times. This leads some authorities to assume 
that they were originally birds inhabited by souls of the 
dead. A poetical interpretation makes these funereal 
Sirens grieve for the dead with mournful songs just as 
thev mourn for Persephone (Dositheus 8 in Ilyg. Lab. cd. 
Rose; Eur. llel. 167 f.). When definite geographical 
locations began to be attached to Homeric geography, it 
was held that Sirens ranged along the coast of south 
Italy, where they were worshipped by the seafaring 
population (Strabo 1. 22) in Naples (C. G. Pugliesc, PP 
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IQ5 2 » 4 2 °)» Sorrentum, and Sicily. They probably figured 
in Timaeus (q.v. 2). 

In art Sirens are represented as half women and half 
birds, though male bearded Sirens preponderate among 
the earlier examples. They are frequently attached to 
bronze cauldrons (O. Muscarella, Hesp. 19(12, 317). Not 
all arc associated with music. Some apparently represent 
omens, itimihars of deities, or unworldly powers (E. 
Kunze, Ml)AI(A) 1932, 135). The rapacious monsters 
of the archaic period arc cntiohh d in classical art to 
mournful, beautiful beings; 111 Hellenistic art and litera- 
ture they are representative of music almost as much as 
Muses (K. Buschor, Die Alusett dr? Jenscits (1944); J. 
Pollard, CR 1952, 60) and are said to he daughters ol a 
Muse (Ap Rhod. 4. 896). Oct asionally they are given an 
erotic character (Attic comedy). 

For a possible connexion between Hciprji> and Ziipioy 
cf. K. Latte, Festschrijt drr (Juttin^er Akuderme 1951. 

Wcickrr in UoM_hf'i\ I.txuon s\ 'Simu'n 1 , II Nccm- 

corinttua ( ig.li), ny, F.. HdSnclh, Attn Him k-jigurt d Ltkvthoi ( l J anti, 
igjft), 150, K. M.irot, Die Anfange der grierhischni Lilrrutur ( mho) , 
J. Pnllnrd, Seen, Shrines arui Sirens (njhs). G lluiwill and A. 
Wauiih, Sea Endianness fiytis). C». M A. II , J. R. T. 1 *. 

SIRIS, seventh-century Greek colony on the Gulf of 
Tarcntum (q.v.) (modern Nova Siri: the R. Sins [A'lfmo] 
has huried any ancient remains) An allegedly Ionian, but 
possibly Achaean foundation, Sins occupied the site ot 
earlier Trojan and Chomc settlements and itself dis- 
appeared in the sixth century, destroyed by Sybans r md 
Metapontum (qq v.). Hcraclea (q.v. 1) replaced it (432 
u.c.). i.. T. S. 

SIRMIUM, a city on the Savus in Pannonia (Inferior), 
was probably originally the uppuium of the Amantim 
(Pliny, 11 N 3. 148). It was occupied by the Romans 
probably during the Helium Pannommm of 12 9 n.c\, and 
hecainc an important Roman military base in the first 
eentury T a . d . (Cass. Dio 55. 29). A cnlonui was established 
there under Vespasian. In the Later Lmpue it was often 
the residence of Emperors and high officials, due largely 
to its importance as a rond-junction in the Danube area. 
It possessed an imperial arms factory {Not. Digri. \occ.] 9. 
18), was a fleet station (loc. cit. 32, 50), and the site ot an 
imperial mint which flourished 320 6, 351 65 (gold, 
silver, and copper) and 179 and possibly 394 ft (gold only). 
Large numbers of laws were issued at Sirmium from 
Diocletian onwards. 

A M6t*sy, Die Itrvulkcrunn ran Pannnnirn bis 211 den Markovian - 
nenknegen (Budapest, ly5y), 7O t On the (um.ii't. if. M.itliiiidv- 
Sydenham. RIC vu ; ix. 15(1 f. , U A Cj Carson et at. Late 
Human Hrnnze Coinage, (ig<io), 7/1. J. J. W. 

SISCIA, called also Segesta (from the island between 
the livers Savus and Colapis on which it stood, Pliny, 
UN 3. 14H, cl. App. III. 10. 22 f.), was a city in Pannonia 
(Superior). Probably taken by Roman commanders in 
1 19 h . 0. (App. III. 10), it was captured by Octavinn in 35 
B.c. and a garrison established there. During the early 
first century a. D. it mav have been the station of Legio 
IX Hispana (cf. the possible military building inscription 
of Tiberius CIL 111. 10849). Under Vespasian a colonia 
was settled there, which later acquired the title Septunia 
from Severus. Siscia functioned as an imperial mint (r. 
A.ri. 260-385). Its natural strength was increased by the 
construction of a canal across the confluence ot the rivers 
under Tiberius (Gass. Dio 49. 37- 3). ant * !t served both 
as a fleet station (Not. D/gw. ore. 32. 56) and probably a 
customs post (CIL hi. 10821, 13408). 

Coinajic. A. Alfoldi, Siscia (igii), mul Numismatikai Kozlonv 
(1Q27-H). Topography. Ci. With, the FehUuge des C. Ivhm Caesar 
Orravnniu-t in Jllvrten (U114). 5/ tt-. ft- % 7- Colomu A. MiScsy, Du 
firi'olkerungvan Pannomen bis zu den Murkomannenkriegen (Budapest, 

tusg), 25 <■ J- J- w - 
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SISENNA, Lucius Cornelius (PW 374), the historian, 
praetor in 78 b.c., defended Vcrres (70), and was legate 
to Pompey in 67, dying in Crete. His Historiae, in at least 
twelve books (scarcely the twenty-three of fr. 132), after a 
reference to Roman origins treated the Social War and 
Sullan Civil War, certainly from 90 to 82, probably to 
Sulla’s dcuth ; it may have continued the work of Sem- 
pronius Ascllio (q.v.). The composition was literary, not 
chronological, the style vivid and striking, on the model 
of Cleitarchus (Cic. Let*. 1. 2. 7). This Hellenistic in- 
fluence appears in his translation of Aristides’ Milesiaca , 
associating him with Petronius and Apuleius. His 
historical authority, however, was recognized by Sallust 
and Vurro. lie is not the Plautine commentator of this 


I’eler, HRRel. 1 1 cccxxxiv, 276; A. Schneider, iV S11 hist, rehquus 
(lKHz), Htu 1 inn, Stud Hr Rom. Hist. 2 . 13 tt., and Athenaeum IQ^H. 
422 IT ; R. Symr, Sallust (1964), 48. A. II. McD. 

SISYPHUS, in mythology, son of Aeolus (q.v. 2). 
In Od. 1 1. 593 IT. he is one of those tormented in Hades, 
having eternally to roll a rock up a lull, from the top of 
which it always rolls down again. In 11 6. 154-5 he lives 
in Ephyre in the Argolid and is grandfather of Ilellero- 
phon (q.v.), and ‘most crafty of men’. The reason for his 
damnation is not stated in Homer; others, as Eustathius 
and the schol. on Horner, ll.ee. (cf. Rose, Handb. Gk. 
Myth. 270, 294, and notes), connect it with his offence 
against Zeus in telling Asopu.s where the god had taken 
his daughter Aegina. For the associated folktale of how 
Sisyphus befooled Death and llades sec tiianaios. 
Being clearly the familiar trickster of popular talcs, he is 
naturally brought into association with Autolycus (q.v. 1); 
thus, Polyaenus {Strut. 6. 52, cf. Ilyg. Pub. 201) says 
Autolycus used to steal his cattle, but Sisyphus stopped 
him by attaching to their hooves lead tablets with the 
words ‘stolen by Autolycus’, whereby he tracked them, 
lie is also father of Odysseus in post-I Ionienc accounts, 
cf. ANTICI.KA. His name is a not infiequrnt nickname for 
cunning persons (see Wilisch in Roschcr’s Lex. iv. 964. 
22 ff.). A more serious side of his character is reflected in 
his shrine, the Sisypheion, on the Acrocorinthus (Strabo 
8. 6. 21) and his grave on the Isthmus (Paus. 2. 2. 2). 

II J. R. 

SITALCES , son of Teres, king of the Odrysae of Thrace 
(q.v.). Sitalces continued the policy of his father, and 
under him the Odrysian kingdom took shape, until it 
covered a larger area than the whole of central Greece, 
extending from the Danube on the north to the Aegean 
on the south, and the Euxinc on the east, a kingdom more 
powerful and better equipped than the Macedonian. In 
431 nc. through the agency of Nymphodorus (q.v.) of 
Abdera, Athenian proxenos in Thrace, whose sister was 
married to Sitalces, the Athenians approached Sitalces to 
obtain his help incontrollmgPerdiccas(q.v. 2) of Macedon 
and the towns of Thrace (Tliuc. 2. 29). In the follow- 
ing year (430) the Spartans tried in vain (Thuc. 2. 67) 
to persuade Sitalces to abandon his alliance with Athens 
and to send an army to relieve Potidaea, which was being 
besieged by the Athenians. In 429 n.c. Sitalces marched 
against Perdiccas and the Chalcidians, taking with him 
Amyntas, son of Philip, brother of Perdiccas, whom he 
intended to put on the throne of Macedonia. Sitalces 
overran Chalcidice (q.v.) and Bottiaea, but, after a cam- 
paign of thirty days, he returned to his own country 
having achieved nothing. In taking this action he seems 
to have acted on the advice of his nephew, Seuthes, who 
later married Perdiccas’ daughter, Stratonice. In 424 
B.C. Sitalces organized an expedition against the Triballi, 
which ended in disaster and his death (Thuc. 4. 101). 


Thur. 2. 20. 95-101. A. Hoeck, 'Dan Odrvscnrcich in Thrakicn’, 
Hermes lHyi, 7(1 H.; S. Cunson, Macedonia, Thrace and Illyria (1926). 

j. M. R. C. 

SITOPHYLAKES ( tnroiftvXaKts ) were Athenian oflicials 
appointed annually by lot to supervise the sale of corn 
and prevent overcharging for barley-meul and bread. 
There were originally five for the city of Athens and five 
for Peiraeus, but later the numbers were increased to 
twenty and fifteen respectively. 

Lyman 22; Ariut. Aih. Pol. 51. 3. D. M. M. 

Sirrius {PW 3), Publius, ofNuceria, a wealthy eques 
and friend of Cicero and of Sulla (q.v. 2), with business 
interests in Spain and Mauretania. Going to Spain in 
64 R.C., when in debt and suspected of Catilinarian 
sympathies, he proceeded to Mauretania to restore his 
fortunes as a mercenary leader. Attacking Juba (q.v. 1) 
in support of Caesar (46), he defeated the Pompeian 
remnants after Thapsus and was rewarded by Caesar with 
a principality centred on Cirta (q.v.), which he settled 
chiefly with his mercenaries and perhaps with other 
(mostly Campanian) families. He was assassinated by a 
native chieftain in 44, but his Sitttani long retained a 
distinct identity. L. B. 

SKYTALE, a secret method of communication used 
by Spartan magistracies during wartime, especially be- 
tween ephors and king or general. Each of (them had a 
stick of equal size, so that a message written ^n a stnp of 
leather wound round the stick ol the sende^, and then 
detached, became illegible until the strip was rewound on 
the stick of the recipient. The skytale is described by 
Plut. Lys. 19, and Cell. 17. 9. V E. 

SLAVERY. The jurist Florcntinus defined slavery as ‘an 
institution of the ms gentium whereby someone is subject 
to the dominium of another contrary to nature’ {Dig. 1. 
5. 4. 1). In nnn-juustic contexts the ancients rcgulaily 
employed the various words we translate ‘slave’ (as well 
as words whose root-sense is not servile at all) much more 
loosely, though not carelessly. The Greeks in particular, 
whose servile vocabulary was unusually varied, extended 
the terms to other categories of bondage, such as helots 
(q.v.), in which the property relationship between master 
and bondsman was, strictly speaking, not present. Thus 
in classical Greek SouAoy (rather than, e.g., di/ftpuTmtim’) 
was customary when the conti ast with a free man was the 
point, and in that context it was also appropriate for a 
helot, as it would not be when contrasting Spartan and 
Athenian institutions. Nevertheless, the pioperty element 
remained essential in the end, whether the owner was a 
private individual, a corporate body, an organ of state, 
or a god. At the same time, the slave was also a person, 
and that ambiguity permeated the histoiy of the institu- 
tion throughout antiquity. 

2. Origins. Conversion of a person into property is 
tolerable only for complete outMdcrs (including the 
children horn to slaves). Within the community itself, a 
variety of dependent statuses existed, chiefly in the more 
backward or archaic societies, such as debt-bondsmen, 
hektemorm (q.v.), or clients (q.v.), involving severe loss 
of freedom but always stopping short of total, per- 
manent loss. Outright enslavement was also permitted in 
certain special circumstances, but then physical ejection 
from the community was required (fictitiously in the case 
of exposed children) or the step was allowed because it 
was a commutation of capital punishment (the Roman 
serin poenae). Enslavement of outsiders and their conver- 
sion into property meant ipso facto deracination : loss of 
name (Varro, Ling. 8. 10, 21), of all the normal tics of 
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kin and 'nation', even of gods, replaced by new focuses 
of attachment provided by the master and his society. 

Casual enslavement of individual outsiders, especially 
of captive women, went on as far back as our evidence 
goes. The many references in the Linear B tnblets to 
doeri , the Mycenaean form of SoDAm, indicate that some 
sort of bondage was important in the Bronze Age. Sub- 
sequently in some areas of Greece — Crete, the Pelopon- 
ncse, Thessaly— there was subjugation in situ of whole 
populations (helots, penes lai , etc.), repeated later by 
Greek migrants elsewhere. When that occurred, chattel 
slavery was unnecessary and tended to remain insigni- 
ficant even in the Classical Period. Klscwhcre among the 
archaic Greeks as in early Rome, the labour force seems 
to have been adequately provided through the dependent 
relationships already mentioned. At least neither the 
Homeric poems nor the traditions about early Rome 
suggest widespread slavery, despite the presence of some 
slaves. In Athens slavery became important only after 
the abolition by Solon (q.v.) of the status of heklenwrai 
and of debt-bondage, and in Rome following the abolition 
of nexum (q.v.). 

3. Numbers. Only a few unreliable figures have come 
down to us. It may be doubted whether precise numbers 
were known to contemporaries save in those exceptional 
societies, such as Egypt, in which censuses were carefully 
taken for fiscal reasons. A reasonable guess would be that 
even in cities with a high slave density the ratio of slaves 
to free did not exceed 1:3 (excluding helots from con- 
sideration), comparable with other slave societies, such 
as the American South. More revealing than raw totals is 
the location of slaves within the economy and among the 
social classes. Slave ownership was widely distributed 
among the free, appearing well down in the social and 
economic scale ; as late as the fourth century A.n. Libanius 
complained (Or. 31. 11) that his teachers were too im- 
poverished to afford more than two or lliree slaves. At 
the top, the political and intellectual elites in all the great 
centres of the classical Greek world, except Sparta, and 
of the Roman Republic and Karly Empire depended 
heavily, though not exclusively, on slave labour for their 
incomes and for personal services. 

Because the level of personal fortunes and of govern- 
mental operations was much higher in the Roman world, 
slave concentrations were proportionately also greater. 
No Greek could match the Roo slaves Pompcy’s son 
recruited from his personal shepherds and attendants 
(Cacs. JiCiv. 3. 4. 4), as no Greek State could match the 
700 slaves who were the regular maintenance stafT of 
imperial Rome's aqueducts (Front in. Aq. 116-17). On 
the other hand, the number in the Attic silver mines (see 
laurium) may have reached 30,000 in the fourth century 
n.r. 

4. Employment of Slaves. Slaves were employed 
throughout the gamut of human activity, skilled and un- 
skilled, other than political. There were no uniquely slave 
tasks; the distinction was rather one of status and condi- 
tion of employment. However, there were two areas in 
which the preponderance of lahour was slave: domestic 
in the broadest sense (including, e.g., household textile- 
making) and mining (q.v.). In commerce, banking, and 
manufacture (.wv industry) there was widespread inde- 
pendent activity by small shopkeepers and craftsmen, 
hut establishments which outgrew the manpower of the 
family almost invariably expanded by acquiring slaves, 
sometimes, though rarely, reaching 100 or more men. In 
the latter the managers and overseers were usually slaves 
as well. And there were slaves in the professions, both 
‘liheral’ and 'illiberal’. 

In agriculture (q.v.) the picture seems more com- 
plicated. Peasant farming always coexisted with larger 
estates and the latter were either worked by slaves (or 


other kinds of dependent labour) or leased out in smaller 
units, the tenants being in the same position, with re- 
spect to labour, as small proprietors. The extent to which 
slaves figured in large-scale agriculture in classical Greece 
is hard to measure. On the one bund, tor example, there 
is Thucydides’ remark (1. 141) that in the Pcloponncse 
most men were self-employed (iiu-roupyi,/). And, on the 
other han<J, there is his evidence of numerous slaves in the 
countryside in Corcyra (3. 73), or the implication under- 
lying Xenophon’s Otuonujmcus that the gentleman farmer 
lived in the city and left Ins estate to a slate bailifi and 
slave workmen. Size apart, Xenophon’s pietuie is not 
really different from that of the Roman lutifumiui (q.v ) 
before tenancy and the colonate (wv colum n (/>)) made 
heavy inroads in the course ot the Empire. In the 
absence of all quantitative evidence, caution is essential m 
discussing the position in the Empire. Occasional grum- 
bling remarks in the literature are not a sufficient 
basis for generalization. Columella favoured tenants tor 
holdings too far aw'ay to pennit the ownei to visit (Must. 
1.7. 6-7), but only under those conditions, and he 
assumed that vine-dressers and other specially skilled 
workers would continue to he slaves. 

Ps. -Aristotle’s description of the slave’s life as one of 
'work, punishment and food' (Oer. 1 344*35) is tempered 
by his recommendation ( b i5) that the incentive he held 
out of freedom at n predetermined date. No statistics are 
available, hut the practice of manumission seems to have 
been more common in domestic and urban employments 
than in agriculture or mining (ree fueedmen). In the 
cities one procedure was to provide a slave with what the 
Romans called a pecullum (q.v ), fiom the profits of which 
he eventually purchased lus freedom. 

Direct ownership and employment of slaves by the 
Slate were limited by the practice of contracting out most 
puhlic enterprises. Hence the Greek were 

restricted to the police, a few clerks, and some miscel- 
laneous posts. Imperial Rome, with its extended govern- 
mental activity, required more public slaves in the 
imperial ‘household’, for the maintenance of the aque- 
ducts (q.v.), and later in the Stale factories. Contractors 
were free to employ whatever labour they wished. In 
the military sphere the privately owned slave halinjn 
was common, hut slaves were fieed and armed only 
in moments of crisis, and their use in the navies was in- 
frequent and spasmodic. 

It is impossible to discuss the profitability of ancient 
slavery. Complicated calculations have been attempted 
but they rest on too few data to he meaningful. The 
domestic sector stood outside all such considerations 
anyw’ay. For the rest, the wealth of the owners of large 
estates and manufactures and the fortunes drawn from 
mines cannot mean anything other than the profitability 
of the system. In the peak centuries slaves were cheap: 
tw r o years’ keep would buy a skilled workman. When the 
sources of supply shrank in the Roman Empire, prices 
rose and numbers of slaves began to drop: the pax 
Jiomana had closed olT too large a part of the w r oild to 
slave recruitment. 

5. Slave Supply. Although the statement that w f ar 
and piracy (q.v.) were the chief sources of slave supply is 
true in a way, it diverts attention from the indispensable 
slave-trader. An army which seized a large number of 
captives either marched them to some ncur-hy market or 
sold them on the spot to traders who came along for the 
purpose. ‘Piracy’ w'as often a cover-word for an organized 
slaving system, the most famous being the one based in 
south-western Asia Minor after 150 u.t\, with Delos the 
transshipment centre (Strabo 14. 5. 2). Neither war nor 
piracy could have maintained the necessary flow without 
the complementary efforts of slave-dealers who regularly 
brought in ‘barbarians’ obtained from the latter’s own 
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territories, where they were made available cither through 
warfare among themselves or by ‘peaceful’ practices, such 
as sale of children. 

Ancient sources rarely mention the slave-trade, apart 
from the many figures of captives in particular battles or 
campaigns and from accounts of particular phases in the 
persistent, and often equivocal, struggle with piracy. 
Only by accident, for example, do we know that Ephesus 
was a major slave-market during a period of at least 400 
years (cf. Ildt. 8. 105 and Varro, Ling. 8. 21). Nor is a 
systematic account possible of the distribution of slaves 
by nationality. Certain nationalities were traditionally 
believed to be better suited for certain occupations (/Jig. 
21. 1. 31. 2 1 ), but the surviving literature shows little 
interest in accuracy m this matter. As for breeding, we 
aie reduced to guesswork. Evidence m the Delphic manu- 
mission inscriptions, papyri, and Roman legal texts on 
slave-sales perhaps implies more breeding than many 
modern writers allow. 

6 . Revolts. The mixture of nationalities usually found 
in any large body of slaves was, among other things, a 
deterrent to revolt (Arist. [Oec.] 1344*' 18). In any event, 
large-scale slave revolts have always been extremely 
difficult to organize and, unlike helot revolts, they played 
no role in Greek history. It was flight which slave-owners 
feared and to which the law devoted much attention, n 
danger which was much increased during war or social 
turmoil (c.g. Thuc. 7. 27. 5). The three great revolts in 
Roman history occurred during a period of very severe 
social strain, the first two in Sicily, r. 139—132 and 104- 
100 (Diod. 34-6), the third that led by Spartaeus (q.v.) in 
Italy, 73-71 11.C. (App. HCiv. 1. 14). Among the special 
circumstances w ere the large concentration of co-nationals 

— from the hellenizcd east in Sicily, from the north under 
Spartaeus — and the presence of slaves capable of giving 
leadership. The numbers participating were said to exceed 
100,000, a claim substantiated by the lung and considerable 
military effort which suppression required. The revolts 
ended in failure, despite the rather mysterious way they 
were echoed at long distance, in the Attic silver mines 
and in Pergamum. 

The Pergamcne revolt of 1 33-1 29, led by Aristonicus 
(q.v. 1), developed utopian features and attracted free men. 
With that one exception, the slave revolts were not 
soc ially revolutionary . they sought to change the position 
of the slav es actually involved, either by taking possession 
of the territory or by forcing their way home, hut not to 
change society, and, in particular, not to abolish slavery 
as an institution. Nor did they obtain significant support 
from the free poor, who saw in the struggles none of their 
affair. 

- 7. Law. Because the slave was, in the American phrase, 
a ‘peculiar property 1 , the law had to deal with him more 
often than with any other single subject. Every act or 
relationship, civil or criminal, contractual or delictual or 
familial, required special regulations and modifications 
if a slave were involved. In a sense there was no law of 
slavery apart from the rules defining and determining a 
man’s st.i..is; there were only special provisions respect- 
ing slaves within the law of sales, of contracts, and so 
forth. And they varied, within rather narrow limits, 
according to the social structure, as between Gortyn and 
Athens or between the Rome of the XII Tables (q.v.) 
and the Rome of Cicero. As society and the economy 
became more complex, more slaves were employed in 
managerial and quasi-independent roles, and that re- 
quired new legal regulations, about the peculium , for 
example. Inevitably there was a tendency to give greater 
recognition to de facto personality, to quasi-marriage 
rights (see Contuijernium), or to the right of asylum 
At best, however, amelioration touched only the edges of 
the institution, leaving the essence unaltered : it is enough 


to note that Justinian’s lawyers still had to pack the 
Corpus Juris with classical law about slaves. 

8. The Hellenistic East. In the Greek cities slavery 
played its traditional role on the whole, and numbers 
were relatively high because the major cities were so 
much more populous than those of Greece itself. In the 
countryside, however, and specifically in the areas not 
part of the territory of a Greek city, chattel slavery re- 
mained essentially insignificant, as it had been before 
Alexander’s conquests. Royal and noble claims to the 
land included certain rights over the peasantry, whether 
they were known as Aaoi or /JarnAuau yccopyoi or by some 
other name. Hence there was no need for a substantial 
slave labour foice, and indeed important interests 
against it. 

9. Psychology. As with the law so with every other 
aspect of behaviour and thinking: the ubiquity of the 
slave was an integial factor. That can be seen in the 
enormously complex variations in rules and practices 
with respect to slave participation in cult, in the history of 
prostitution and of sexual habits and attitudes generally, 
in the writings of philosophers about human nature or 
about Greeks and barbarians (including the debate about 
whether or not slavery was a ‘natural’ institution), in 
expressed attitudes to labour or in the fragmentary in- 
stances of utopian* thinking. What one cannot expect is 
any systematic contemporary discussion of the impact of 
slavery because no one in antiquity was in a position to 
analyse the system from outside, and modern scholars 
are understandably reluctant to attempt', the difficult 
analysis the ancients were unahh to make foo- themselves. 
Yet somehow one must grasp the psychology pfXcnuphon 
when he made the proposal in all seriousness that the 
Athenian State acquire enough publicly owned slaves 
to woik in the mines so that ‘every Athenian be main- 
tained at public expense 1 (Vert. 4 33); oi of Horace, a 
court poet seemingly oblivious of his servile ancestry. 

A critical tnhlioaraplm.il essay is appended to M 1 J inlev- cd 
Slavery in Classical Antiquity (loho, vuth suppl ighX), and there is 
u vcr\ long liht of mleH in W JL VV cslcimaim, Tin Slave S\ stems of 
( irerk and Homan Antiqui*** ( I 5 >; ) l\iri 1 of Jii A Eenrrn.wi, Ihr 
SUavern in myktmu Inn und hom erne hen ( tru rhenium! (igbh), 
systematically analyses the lilci.iture on .uieicm stuvciy lrom the 
hcainniriK of tin nineteenth cenlut\ On leaal aspects full hihlio- 
praphiLH will he found under the appropriate rubrics in A Merger, 
t.ncvelnpt die Dictionary of Roman Law ( 1 f>S j ) In what lullows, 
therefore, cniphasia is on important books and monotfi .iphs und 
recent articles (Mainz Abhandhuigen nl the Akud d- \\ iss u. d 
Lit. ill Main/, (jcistcM- u. so/ ml wins Klasse 1 

GhNrR vi. S Lauder, ‘Die Sklaverei in der aiiechisch-rnmna lien 
Well’, Gymnasium igtu, 170 ft .with discussion by E. Oh. Wehkopl, 
and Laufle*r, Ada Antiqua 19(14, 311 tl , M 1 Einley, ‘between 
Slavery and Freedom’, Comp. Studies in Sot and Hist, vi (10(14), 
711 H ; on dcbt-liondiijre, R*v Hist Dr hr. 10(15, 1 50 ft. ; on slave ■ 
trade, A ho 1 9(12, 51 11 , J. Vojrt, Sklaverei und Humanilat ( 10(15), 
|- Holm 1, T ’uttrsuthungen uhrr die Uthgwn drr Sklaven in Ci it t henland 
und Rom (Mam/, 1057.1m 7, 1 oho, no j, iohi.no. 4, ighj, no. 10), 
It. Wnllon, Hntoire lie i estlavage dans I'antiquite 1 (i vols., 1K70I 

GRFM K F G&clinit/ei , Sludien zur gncthischen 7 errmnoloyir drr 
Sklaverei 1 (Mainz, I obi, no 11); V. Ebrenhera, The Tiople of 
Aristophanes * (1051), ch 7; S LaufTer, Die UergucrkssUaven r>on 
Laurnon ( Mainz, 1055, no 12; 1056,110 11), F. Kazakevich, 'Slave 
Apcnts in Athens’ (in ilussiun), I'estmk Drevnei Jstoru ly6i, no. 3, 
3 (1 ; t ‘. Mosse 1 , La Lm de la tlhnoi ratir athemenne (19(12), 170 IT 

Hn 1 I Msflc Kostovlzc-fl, Hellenistic World ; It Vollmuinn, Die 
MassenversMavungen der L'miuohnet eiobcrter Stadte in drr hellcmslisih- 
romisrhrn '/.tit (Mainz, 1961, no 3), T. Zuwud/ki. The Social ami 
Agranan Structuie of Asia Minor in the Hellenistic Period (in Polish, 
iqsz), J -( I >iimnnt, 'A piopns d’Anstonicos', h'.irene 1966, 1K0 IT , 1 
Hiczvihska-Malowist on Roman Eavpl, Studu Clasice 111 (ighi), 147 tl 

Komf. C A. Yeo, 'The Economics of Human and American 
Slavery', Ftnanzarchtv 1052, 4*5 IT : 1 J I*. Spranarr, Hislonsche 
[hitersurhnngen zu den Shfavenfiguren des Plautus und Terens (Mainz, 
1 yho, no S) , M T. 1 'inlpy^TlnfiVnl Sinlv ( 1 gbM), ch 1 1 , R H. Harrow, 
Slavery in the Roman Empire (102S); J Cefcka, Differentiation among 
Slaves in Italy in the First 7 'ivo Centuries qf the J^tncipale (in Czech, 
1950). P- H C. Weaver on servi Cue saris, PC PS 1964, 74 ff. ; Past 
and Present 1967, 3 

Law. G. R. Morrow, Plato's Lore of Slavery in Its Relation to 
Creek Lan • (1939) , R. Taubenschlaa, The Law of (Jrecn-Roman Hgypt 1 
(1955): W. W. Buckland, The Roman Law of Slavery (igoH). 

M. I- F. 
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SMYRNA (Ufivpva or Z^vpua), a city on the west coast 
of Asia Minor at the head of the gulf into which Hows 
the Hermus, the natural outlet of the trade of the 
Herinus valley and within easy reach of the Maeander 
valley. Old Smyrna lay at the north-eastern corner of the 
gulf. Occupied by Greeks r. 1000 u.c. and originally 
Aeolic, it seems soon to have become Ionic; excavation 
has shown that the old village-like layout was replaced 
in the seventh century by a handsome fortified city with 
regular streets. After its capture by Alyattcs of Lydia 
f. 600 Smyrna ceased for 300 years to exist as a city; it 
was redounded on its present site around Mount Pagus by 
Alexander or his successors Anligonus and Lysimachus, 
and at once became one of the chief cities of Asia. 
Throughout the Homan period it was famous for its 
wealth, its line buildings, and its devotion to science and 
medicine. It sided with Home against Mithridates, and 
in the imperial period owed much to Homan favour. It 
was made a ‘temple-warden* (vfwicupns) in the imperial 
cult by Tiberius and was restored alter its destruction by 
earthquakes in a.tl 178 and 1S0 by Marcus Aurelius. It 
was one of the ‘Seven Churches’ of the Apocalypse. 
Ilomer was reputed to be a Smyrnacan by birth; other 
famous poets of Smyrna were Mimnermus, Bion, and 
Quintus Sinyrnaeus. 

c. T. C.uluux, Atu lent Smyrna ( 1 y3ft). V'or Old Smyrna. 1 M. 

BSA VV - M- < > J M C. 

SOCIAL WAR is the name given to a war against 
rebellious allies (torn). 

(1) o aviifiuxiKos 7roAfgoy, the revolt of the allies of 
Athens (357-355 ilc\), led by Rhodes, Cos, and Chios, 
with the support of Byzantium and Matisolus ol Carin, 
caused by discontent at Athenian supremacy and the ex- 
ai lions imposed bv Athenian generals and mercenaries. 
The defeat of Athens ar sea at Embata (35b) and the 
threat ol Persian intervention (355) tl) negotiations 
and peace. 

(2) The war (220-217) in winch the A ctolians and 
then allies, Sparta and Elis, opposed Philip V of Maeedon 
and his Hellenic League. Philip’s campaigns brought it 
to a successful conclusion m tlie Peace of Naupactus, the 
terms of which were very favourable to him. 

(l) The Social, Mai Sic, or Italic War (<) 1-87; the main 
fighting being in no-Su), waged by Rome's Italian allies 
( s ,j, 1/, among whom the Marsi were prominent) against 
her predominance. Home gained the victory largely 
through the political concession of granting her citizen- 
ship to the enemy. Thereatter Italy, south of the Po, was 
united by the common bond of citizenship. H 11 S. 


Roman attitude, whiih led to the Social War. This was 
fought m the defence of local and personal liberty 
against the abuse of the unrestricted tmpenum by Roman 
magistrates, claims finally met by the grant of Roman 
citizenship under the Julian and Plauti.in laws of yo-8y 
b.c. (see caes a a 2; claim ins 1). 

From early times Rome had allies outside Italy, 
notably Carthage and Massilia. Alter 200 u.c. the number 
of these imitates jnedcratat rapidly im reused. Greek 
city-states, confederations, and kings became allies, 
on nominally equal terms. With Rome’s rise to world 
power the position of these foederati detenorated, till 
they became merely the most highly privileged class of 
provincial communities, though in theory their rights 
depended upon a bilateral agreement. They were never 
included in the formula togalorum , although they some- 
times provided auxiliary troops, cavalry or light-armed. 
They did not normally receive the social turn, though 
exsilium was valid among them. But they wen- immune 
from interference bv provincial governors and in internal 
affairs were in practice lreer than the Italian allies, numbly 
in the right of coinage. Foederati did not commonly 
survive in the Western Provinces; for when thrv rehelh d, 
Rome reduced them to the status either of ordinary 
provincial communities, stipcndtaru, or of nntnle s 
liber ae. The latter originally were the Greek Stales of 
Sicily and mainland Greece declared free after the defeat 
of the Hellenistic kings, notably by Klamimnus in 1 q(> 
ij.c. Their freedom depended upon a revocable derision 
of Rome. Tins ‘freedom’ later became a substitute for 
or modification of direct provineializntion, as in Maeedon 
(167 u.c.), and Africa (145)- Special c -editions added to 
the declaration secured for Rome the -substantial advan- 
tages— notably the payment of tribute -without the 
burden of provincial government. Such free States were 
also known as sum , or socii et amici popuh Uomam, terms 
also applied to the ordinary provincial subjects ot Rome. 
In the Ciceronian age sneius came to mean any community 
which had been received in fidem populi Ft unam, though 
surviving ‘free States’ continued to exercise diminishing 


privileges under the Principate. 

Ani ihNl SoiWfcs l.iw. Polybius, Cicero (<*sp. pro Balbo) passim, 
and many inscriptions in ClL, SHI, OH I 

MoijFHN Lai i.rati ki: Inside Italy. Jlelocti, Itomnche HeschulUe\ 
Mommsen Marquardt, Manuel vi. 2 ( Horn Stunts}, ill 1) Uusen- 
| l( . r( r Staat ilrr alien Jtahker (igiO E. P*idian, barton Uienlelae 
(incK) Part 1 A I Tovnbee, Hannibal's Ignacy (ipf'S). 1. clia. j. 5: 
11 ch ’4. K (J.ibbd, Le onumi della Gunra Sonale (n;vi). wnn 
P’ llrunt' JRS igf»5, UotT A N Slicrwui-Whiie, The Homan (Stisen- 
sliip (T9 VJ. chp t\sn i ); Outside llalv. above, and Abbott and 
Johnson, Municipal Administration of the Homan hmpire (doiurncnts); 
Jones , Cities h Rom Hum , I- 'J’aubler, hnpirmm Rumanian (hw the 
tiealv lorms, A lleuss, Klw 1934)- ^ ^ ‘ S " w - 


SOCII. The Roman confederation consisted, apart from 
I/atmi (q \ ). of the socit Italia and allies from beyond 
Italy. The Italian peoples- Etruscan, Umbrian, Sahel- 
lisin* and Greek - were allied to Rome by formal treaties 
(.ter i-nFiius). But frequent revolts led to the final sub- 
01 dination of the federate allies to Rome by the formal 
requirement that they must preserve the greatness 
(maicstas) of the Roman people’. The Italian allies pro- 
vided Rome with troops e formula tngatnriim — the Greeks 
giving sailors for the fleet both in defensive and offen- 
sive wars. Otherwise they were sovereign peoples, but 
tended 111 the second century u.c. to fall under the 
general supervision of Rome, until their autonomy be- 
came in practice limited. The allies sometimes imitated 
Roman institutions, notably at Bantia in Bruttium, which 
romanized its constitution (*ee Ml-.omx), while Rome 
occasionally granted them certain privileges of the Latins, 
chiefly cnmmercitm , cotmbmm, or ins exsilii. Bui generally 
the socii Italici differed from Rome and the Latins in 
language, custom, und laws, and being less privileged 
than the Latins felt more deeply the deterioration 111 the 


iOCRATES (1) (469-300 b r.), son of Soph roniseus and 
'haenarete, Athenian of the demc of Alopece. His father 
1 said to have been a sculptor or stonemason and was 
ppareritly reasonably well-to-do. At any rate Socrates 
erved in the army as a hoplite, though he was reduced 
n poverty later. He married late in life Xanthippe, who 
iccume notorious in subsequent generations for the 
tories of her bad temper, though these are very likely 
o have been exaggerated There is some evidence that 
his was his second marriage. , 

In early life, if vre are to judge from Aristophanes 
laneature of him in the Clouds and the autobiography 
hat Plato puts into his mouth in the Phaedo , he was 
nterested in the scientific philosophy of his time. He is 
laid to have associated with Anhelaus the physicist hut 
Vristophanes’ picture of him as head ot a definite philo- 
lophical school is not to be taken serious y and Xenophon 
leems to have denied any such period in Ins development. 
\t anv rate by the time at which we know most about him 
had abandoned these interests and devoted himself to 
he work of inquiry into the right conduct of life, carried 
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on by the familiar Socratic method of cross-questioning 
the people with whom he came in contact. If this repre- 
sents a change of interest, it is probably to be dated some 
years before the Peloponnesian War and has been plau- 
sibly connected with the response made by the Delphic 
oracle to his friend Chaercphon, to the effect that no one 
was wiser than Socrates. Of the externul events of his life 
we know comparatively little. lie served in the army and 
we hear of him taking part in the fighting at Potidaea, 
Amphipolis, and Deliurn, where he gained a great 
reputation for courage. He found himself one of the 
Presidents of the Assembly at the time of the trial of the 
generals after Arginusae and courageously refused to put 
the illegal motion to the vote in spite of the fury of the 
multitude. After the fall of Athens we hear of him defying 
the orders of the Thirty Tyrants when they tried to 
implicate him in their misdeeds. 

In 399 H.c. lie was brought to trial before a popular 
jury on the charge of introducing strange gods and of 
corrupting the youth. There has been considerable 
dispute as to the precise significance of this charge. But 
the availnhle evidence suggests that the accusation of 
introducing strange gods was never clearly formulated 
or pressed very hard. It may well have been put in just 
to create prejudice, while the real gravamen of the charge 
lay in the accusation of being a subversive influence on 
the minds of the young men. This was undoubtedly 
connected, whether avowedly or not, with his known 
friendship with some of the men who had been most 
prominent in attacks on democracy in Athens. After a 
not very conciliatory speech in his defence he was 
condemned to death, lie refused to take advantage of 
a plan for his escape, made by some of his h lends, and 
thirty days after the condemnation he drank the hemlock. 

His general appearance and manner of life are probably 
more familiar to us than those of any figure in Greek 
history. He was a man of strong physique and great 
powers ol' endurance, and completely indifferent to 
comfort and luxury. He was remarkable for his unflinch- 
ing courage, both moral and physical, and his strung 
sense of duty. Together with this went an extremely 
genial and kindly temperament and a keen sense of 
humour, while he was obviously a man of the greatest 
intellectual ability. It was the combination of these 
qualities which secured for him a devoted circle of 
friends of very varied types, from young men of good 
family looking forward to a public career to serious 
thinkers who seem to have come to him for light on the 
problems which interested them. His circle included 
both Athenians and men from other cities of Greece. 
Several of them became known later as founders of 
philosophical schools of their own representing very 
diverse views. Such were Plato and Antisthencs at 
Athens, Eucleides at Megara and, possibly, Pliaedo at 
Elis. 

Socrates' religious views have also been the subject 
of some debate. He was undoubtedly a man of strong 
religious sense and scrupulous in religious observances. 
But he is very likely to have applied the dissolvent 
influence of his critical method to some of the conventional 
religious beliefs of the time. On the other hand, there 
is no real evidence of definite membership of any un- 
orthodox religious body or sect. One of the hest-known 
things about him is the experience, which he had at 
intervals throughout his life, of a divine sign or warning 
which determined his action for him from time to time. 
The exact nature of this has been the subject of much 
discussion, but still remains a mystery. 

The precise significance of Socrates' contribution to 
thought has been a matter of considerable debate in 
recent times. There are some who ascribe to him a great 
part of the positive philosophical doctrines usually asso- 


ciated with the name of Plato. But this does not commend 
itself to the majority of scholars, who uccept as the literal 
truth the statement frequently ascribed to him by the 
earliest authorities that he had no set of positive doctrines 
to teach. None the Ichs his influence on subsequent 
thought was undoubtedly very great. Eater authors in 
ancient times represented him as being the first thinker 
to turn men’s minds towards questions of morality and 
the conduct of life. This can hardly be literally true, as 
an interest in these matters seems to have been develop- 
ing in Greece in the earliest years of his life. Hut he does 
seem to have been the first person to apply serious 
critical and philosophical thought to these questions, 
and to examine systematically the fundamental assump- 
tions from which current discussions about conduct 
started. In the course of this he was the first to lay 
stress on the importance of systematic definition of the 
general terms used in discussion. In this way he may 
he regarded as the inspiration for the development, not 
only of moral philosophy, but also of logic. To understand 
his influence fully we have to remember both his own 
striking personality and the intellectual tendencies of the 
tune. He worked m an age of widespread criticism and 
discussion which was beginning to produce a sceptical 
attitude about the foundations of morality and the possi- 
bility of knowledge alike. And the example of his strong 
moral sense and devotion to truth combined with his 
readiness or even eagerness to face squarely any criticism 
and discussion was what established his influence most 
firmly among the men of his age. I 

Primary Ancient Snuurrs Plato; Xenophon, Mini., Ap , Symp ; 
Aeschines SorraMrus (fragment*, Tcuhncr text), ArLluLlc, Mitaph , 
ICth. Nic , Mag. Mar. (tor philosophical contribution) 

Modern Authors («) Geneial Zeller u i*. Ji Hornet, From 
Thales to Plata (1914): H. Maiei, .S ukrates (igt’j); l*. Ritter, 
.S 'nitrates (1911); A h. Taylor, Socrates (1912), YV. Jaeger, Panina 
ii, rh z (Lngl Transl. 1943). O. Gigon, Sokratcs (1917) anil com- 
mentaries on Xenophon, Mem (195.1, 195(1) 

( h ) On ihe Sorralir controversy, particularly relations ol Socrates 
and Plain- A. Ii. Taylor, Tuna Sonata a (lull), W J) Rosa, 
Anstotlc's Metaphysics, liitrod. 11 (1924), A Dies, Autaur de Platon 
1 (1927), G C Field, Plato and lm Contempui ane\ (1910), R. Ii.uk- 
forlh, The Composition of Plata's Apology (iqh). The question ol the 
authenticity ot Plato's and <rnnphon’h portraits ol Socrates is bound 
up wnh the question how lar they were Lulling putt in Ihe L1.1t l le ot 
pamphleteers which began with Polyc rates’ Ku, r/yu/ni 1 iJuiKpu toi», . 
sec* A. Chroust, Socrates, Man or Myth (1057), eh 4, F. R Dodds, 
Plata's tiarf*ias (1959), 28 1 . On llie development in Plato’s account 
ol Socrates nee G. Rudbeig, Syrnb Oil. 1951. G. C. 1 '. 

SOCRATES (2) (r. a.Tj. 380— r. 450), a Constantino- 
politun lawyer, continued the Hxstona Ecclesiustica of 
Eusebius liom 305 to 439, trying to give an objective 
account based on documents and first-hand testimony. 
Books 1 -2, at first dependent on Rufinus, were revised 
from fuller knowledge of Athanasius' historical writings. 
Socrates knew little of the West, hut for the eastern 
church assembled many documents, including a collection 
of conciliar Acta made by Sabinus, bishop of lleraclea, 111 
375 (now lost). Though he made some bad mistakes and 
did not always understand doctrinal issues, he is general- 
ly sensible and straightforward, plain in style, interesting 
for lus lay outlook (e.g. his dislike of episcopal squabbles, 
sympathy with Novatmnist schismatics, ambivalent es- 
timate of Chrysostom). In principle, hut insufficiently 
in practice, he saw the necessity of relating ecclesiastical 
to secular affairs. His history was the principal source of 
Sozomen and Theodoret; the three histones were edited 
to provide the Latin manual, Jfistona Tripartita. 

Editions. II. Valcsius (Pans, 1686); W. H right (189.1*). S. I.. G. 

SODALES, ‘companions’ or 'associates’, members 
the minor priesthoods at Rome, which ranked below the 
Collegia (q.v.) and differed from them in that they acted 
only as a body and not us individuals. The chief of these 
were the Fetiales (q.v.), who had charge of the ins 
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fetiale and made treaties (Livy i. 24) and declared war 
(Livy 1. 32). Three other sodalitates were concerned 
with annual rites; the Salii (q.v.), priests of Mars, active 
in March and October, at the opening and closing of 
the campaigning season; the Luperci, executants of the 
ritual of the Lupercaha (q.v.) in February; and the 
Fratres Arvales (q.v.), celebrants of agricultural rites, 
associated later with the cult of the imperial house. 
Besides these there were the Sodales Titu or Titienses, 
of whom nothing is known but their name; Roman 
tradition (Tac. Ann. 1. 54) connected them with the 
Sabine king Titvis Tatius; some recent scholars look to 
the Etruscan deity Mutinus Titimus and suspect that 
their ritual was originally phallic. To these ancient 
sodaliLates were added after the death of Augustus the 
Sodales Augustnles, who were chaiged with the cult of 
the two Divi, Julius and Augustus; later imperial 
families instituted Sodales Flaviales, 1 ladriunules, and 
Antoniniani. C U. 

SOL. The name of the Sun is given to two utterly differ- 
ent deities in Rome. The older is Sol Jndiges, of whom 
we know that he had a sacrifice on 9 Aug. (Augustan 
calendars lor that date: Soli lndigiti in lolle Quinnale ), 
while calendars for 1 1 Dec., especially the Fasti Antiates, 
give AG(omum) IND(igctis). Nothing more is known 
with any certainty; the indication for 1 1 Dec. is supple- 
mented by Lydus {Mens 4. 155, 172. 22 Wuensch), who 
says that the festival was in honour of Helios. See Koch, 
(Jestirnverehrutif* tm alten ltalien (1933), (13 If., against 
YVissowa, RK 317; but some of Koch’s combinations 
are very hazardous, see 11 . J. Ruse, Uarv. J'heul. Rev. 
1937, thS fl- This cult was native, apparently, and is con- 
nected by Latte {RR 44) with the agricultural calendar. 

Much later and certainly foreign (Syrian) was the 
worship of Sol lnvictus, to give him his most character- 
istic liile. Eastern sun-gods hud been making their way 
in the west, helped no doubt by the current identification 
of Apollo with Helios (e.g. Hor. Carm. Suer. 9), for some 
time; but the first attempt to make the Sun’s the chief 
worship was that of Klagabalus (a.d. 218 22) (S.II.A. 
Vil. Avf. Heliotfnb. 6. 7 and 17. 8), who introduced the 
god of Einesa, whose pi lest and, apparently, incarnation 
he was, El Cabal. Elagabalus' excesses and consequent 
unpopularity and assassination checked the cult, but 
Aurchan (270-5) reintroduced a similar worship, also 
oriental; he was ImnseJf the child of a priestess of the 
Sun (see S.H.A. Vit. Auret . 5. 5 and 35. 3). This remained 
the chief imperial and official worship till Christianity 
displaced it, although the cult of the older gods, especially 
Jupiter, did not cease, but rather the new one was in 
some sort parallel to it, the Sun’s clergy being called 
pontijice v Solis , a significant name which was part of a 
policy of minimizing the oriental god. Sol had a magni- 
ficent temple on the campus Agnppne, sec Plainer— 
Ashhv, 491 If. Its dedication day (na falls) was 25 Dec. 

VNissowii, RK 365 fT ; Cumunt, Rel. ur 4 106 fl. ; Lime, RR 231 tf. 

11. J H. 

SOLINUS, Gaits Iulius, wrote (probably soon after 
a . d . 200) Collectanea Rerum Memoiabihum, a geographi- 
cal summary of parts of the known woild, with remarks 
on origins, history, customs of nations, and products 
of countries. Almost the whole is taken from Pliny’s 
Natural History and Mela without acknowledgement. 
There is a meagre addition about the British Isles which 
gives us Tanatus ( Thanet); the stone jet, found abun- 
dantly in Britain; and the absence of snakes in Ireland, 
lie mtrodueed the name ‘mare Mediterraneum’. 

Edition. Mommsen, 1895*. repr. 1958. That of Saurnaise, pre- 
fixed to his Phrnatiae exerettationri (ifiHg), in nuII useful Transl A. 
Golding, 1587, reproduced in fauumilc 1955. H. Waller Die. Coll. 
R. M. ties C. Jul. Sol mu v (1968). E. H. W. 


SOLON, Athenian statesman and poet, was of noble 
descent but moderate means; perhaps, as the tradition 
stated and his travels and economic measures suggest, he 
was a merchant. He was prominent m Athens’ war with 
Megara for the possession of Salamis, urging his country- 
men to renewed effort when they despaired ol success 
(c. 600?). Ill 594/3 be was chief arehon, and in later times 
it was believed Lhat this was the occasion of his rcfmms; 
but many difficulties are removed if \vi date them about 
twenty years later. It was further believed that be spent 
the ten years after his reforms in overseas travel, visiting 
Egypt (where he met Amasis, q.v. 1 ), Cyprus, and perhaps 
Lydia (the story of a meeting with Croesus, q v., was 
already rejected on chronological grounds in antiquity), 
and returning to find Athens torn by the 'regional’ stnle 
(iee PlhlSTRATUS, MKCjACLES) which ended only with the 
establishment of the tyranny. He vainly endeavoured to 
dissuade the Athenians from supporting Pisistratus, and 
survived his first usurpation, just how long was not agreed ; 
according to one version, he died 111 Cyprus and Ins hones 
were scattered in the island of Salamis. 

It was probably not till the fourth century that 
written accounts of Solon’s woik, based on Ins poems, on 
surviving fragments of his law-code, and on oral tradition, 
began to be composed; hence the large speculative ele- 
ment both in the extant sources and in modern reronstiuc- 
tions: the general lines are, however, clear. Artica in the 
early sixth century laboured under grave economic dis- 
tress and political conflict. The Eupatndai (q.v.) not only 
controlled the machinery of government but had re- 
duced many of their poorer countrymen to a condition 
ol serfdom as Ilektemorot (q.v.). These, it seems, and 
any other propertyless Athenians who contracted debts, 
having no security to offer hut their persons, were liable, 
when they defaulted in the payment of their dues or 
the restoration of what they had borrowed, to be sold 
into actual slavery in Attica or overseas. The discontent 
of the unprivileged classes had risen to a dangerous level, 
and Solon, who apparently had the confidence of all 
patties, was appointed to resolve the crisis and legislate 
for the future. 

He lirst cancelled all debts for which land or liberty 
was the security (wc do not indeed know whether credit 
was as yet obtainable on any other terms), and so released 
the peasants from serfdom, restored their farms, and 
redeemed those who had been sold into slavery , and he 
forbade all borrowing on the security of the pci son in 
future. These measures, known as the Seisac/itbeuj , or 
shaking-oil of burdens, though drastic, fell short of the 
wholesale redistribution of the land which some of Ins 
poorer supporters had demanded. Other economic re- 
forms, such as the introduction of a native Attic coinage 
approximating to the ‘Euboic’ standard used by Corinth 
and the western Greeks {see coinage, uuekk), a corre- 
sponding alteration of the system of weights and measures, 
a prohibition of the export of agricultural produce other 
than olive-oil, and the grantmgof citizenship to immigrant 
craftsmen, were designed to encourage trade and industry 
and so provide a long-term solution of the country’s 
economic problems. 

Solon jIso reformed the constitution. He divided the 
citizens into four census-i lasses (rtAi;) called pentakono- 
medunnoi , hippets, zeugitui, and thetes (qq.v.), according 
to their annual production of corn, oil, and wine (it is 
generally agreed That an equivalent jating 111 money- 
income for those who made their living m other ways, 
if not provided by Solon, must have been introduced 
sooner or later), and gave each class a proportionate 
measure of political responsibility. He reserved the chief 
offices (see ahchontfs) and the Areopagus (q.v.) for the 
two highest classes; the zeugttai were admitted to minor 
oflices and the new boule ; and the thetes to the ekhlesia 
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and Ilcliaea (qq.v.). He probably defined the rights and 
duties of the tkklesia for the first time, and strengthened 
its position in relation to the Areopagus by the institution 
of a boule (q.v.) with probouleutic functions. By granting 
a right of appeal to the Hcliaea he freed the individual 
from the unfettered power of the magistrates and gave 
the people some control over them. Lastly, he issued 
a new and more humane code of justice abolishing all 
the ordinances of Draco (q.v.) except those concerning 
homicide. 

In attempting to satisfy all parties Solon inevitably 
satisfied none. Yet Ins economic reforms not only 
relieved immediate distress but permanently ended the 
major evils of serfdom and slavery for debt; and although 
poverty and discontent were not abolished, they were 
progressively diminished by the expansion of trade and 
industry which he encouraged: in this respect Ins work 
was earned further by Pisistratus. His constitutional 
reforms, again, did not prevent further internal strife; 
but by substituting wealth for birth as the criterion of 
political privilege and securing the lights of all citizens 
to some share in the government lie broke the monopoly 
of the Eupatridai and laid the foundations of the future 
democracy. Ills laws (i.e. the constitution and the code of 
justice) were of course added to and in large part super- 
seded; the official copies (see axones) were lost mid the 
text of some obsolete provisions foi gotten; but those 
which remained in force were incorporated, with appro- 
priate modifications, in the revision begun m 410 (ice 
NOMOTHETAf). 

Fragments of Solon's poems Diehl, A nth. Lyr Grave i 3 . 20--47; 
laws. 1C. Ruachcnbusch, I’ojint. lint Ki 117,1 Kclmltcii t), ig66, 

Ansi Ath. Pul. 1-14; Pint. Sol. \. M. Lmlorth, Solon the Athenian 
(1919); Fhisoll-Swobodii, Griech Staatsk. n\ (192(1), see index 111; 
K. f reeman. Life ami Work of Solon ( 192b). W. J. Woodhouse, Solon 
the Liberator (iyj8); It. llonn, Solon (1948); Hignett, Hist A then. 
Const., see index; A Andrcwes, C irtek Tyrants (195b). 78 11 , A. 
Masar.iLLhia, Solone (1958), O. Ferrara, La politico di S. (1964). Dale 
ot the relornis: lligncii, op. cit., appendix 111; A. Frrnrh, Grmelh 
uf the Athenian Economy (19(14), 181 11 Land and Debt. R. J. Hopper 
in Anatnt Society and Institutions (1966), 1 19 tt Set aha under m-Kiii- 
MOHOi. The Income-Classes. If. VVilekcn, Hermi t 1928, 2^0 (1 ; 
K. M.T Chnmes, CR 1912. 2 ff ; J II Thirl, Marmot. T950, 1 IT ; 
C M A. van drj Oudeninn, Mnenios. iys-, 19 11., K. II VVateru, 
JtJS 1960, 181 11 , French, Hist. 1961, ?iotl , op. cit lHlF. Coinage, 
Wrights, and Mcasmes. A. \V. Gonitue, jfHS 192b, 171 ff. ; J G. 
Milne, JUS igjo, 179 IF, 19.18,96 1. ; J. Jolmston, JHS 1914. 180 ll , 
A. French, op. cit. 4 2 11. A. VV. G.; T. J. C. 

SOPATER (EiuTTtnpos) of Paphos, Greek parodist and 
writer of phlyakes , flourished from the time of Alexander 
to that of Ptolemy 1 1 . Fr. 19 mentions Thibion, who put 
Hurpalus to death in 324 ii.c. It may be inferred from frs. 
1 and 24 that Sopatcr lived in Alexandria. Fourteen titles 
of plays survive : three (/iawjpV, Tiatcx^w: fiinjaTijfies, Hcucxlbos 
ya/zos) seem to form a triad, unless merely varied descrip- 
tions of the same piece; TmroXvTO*;, Nckvul, 'OpcorrjS are 
burlesques of mythology or tragedy cf. (middle comedy). 
From FaAarai, The Gauls , fr. 6 (12 vv.) — the longest 
extant />/i/yn.v-f ragmen t — contains railleiy of the Stoics; 
this passage, far removed from the buffoonery of the 
original phlyakes, approaches the spirit and language of 
Attic Comedy. 

CGF 192 ff T. B. L Webster, Hellenistn Poetiv and Art (196 p, 
1 zb t. VV. G. W.; W. G. A. 

SOPHAENETUS of Stymphalus (fl. c. 400 u.c.), 
author of an Anabasis of Cyrus and one of the generals 
who led the Greek army back to the Black Sea. Where 
Diodorus’ account of the expedition differs from Xeno- 
phon’s, we may suppose that his source, Fphorus, who 
used Xenophon, drew his divergent information from 
Sophaenctus. 

FGrll it II. 109. G. L. B. 

sOphilus, comic poet, TT/? fieayjg Kcopuibias and 
*Sikyoman or Theban’ ( Suda ), but he certainly wrote for 


the Attic theatre (Ath. 123 d, 228 b). We have nine titles; 
it is conceivable that his Androkles refers to the man 
mentioned in Menander, Sam. 261 ff. 

FCG ni. 581 ff. , CAF ii. 444 ff. ; FAC h. 546 ff. K. J. D. 

SOPHISTS. The word oofjnoTrjs does not appear to 
have been in use before the filth century H.u. In its 
earliest use it simply means a wnse inan or a man 
skilled at any particular kind of activity. From the first 
there is, however, perhaps some suggestion of a man 
who made a special job of being wise, and it gradually 
came to be specially, though never exclusively, applied 
to members of a particular profession. 'Fins was the 
profession of itinerant teachers who went fiom city to 
city giving instruction for a fee. The subjects of instruc- 
tion varied somewhat in content, but always had a 
relation to the art of getting on, or of success in life. 
Some Sophists, such as Protagoras, claimed to teach 
‘virtue’, which was almost equivalent to efficiency 111 the 
conduct of life. Others, like Gorguis and his successors, 
confined themselves to the teaching of oratory, which in 
democratic cities was one ol the chief roads to success. 
Instruction in this was, indeed, included in the teaching 
even of those who made the wider claim. We hear of 
other aspects ot their teaching, such as the system of 
memory-training ascribed to Hippias, but all have 
reference to this central practical aim. Their nearest 
modern parallel is to be found in the numerous institu- 
tions at the present day which advertise tjheir ability to 
train people lor success in business, or in life in general. 
Their activities met a very real demand for higher 
education, and the leading Sophists cnjoycd\grc*at success 
and amassed large foituncs. See also edik'a iIon, hi. y 4. 

Lt is important to remember that the Sophists were a 
profession and not a school of thought, though some of 
them, sin h as Protagoras, taught delimtc philosophic 
views. But the very nature ol the profession tended to 
produce a certain attitude of mind, which placed em- 
phasis on material success and on the ability to argue for 
any point of view irrespective of its truth. The gcncml 
influence of the Sop to Is was therefore necessarily in the 
direction ol scepticism both about the claims ot reasoning 
to arrive at the truth and about the claims of any moral 
code to determine one’s conduct. At the best they taught 
no more than uncutical acceptance of the conventional 
moral code of one’s particulai society. At the woisl, in 
the teaching, for instance, of men like Antiphon and 
Thrasymachus, they encouraged a cynical disbelief in all 
moral restraints on the pursuit of scliish, personal ambi- 
tions. Some of the early Sophists were men of high 
character and unblemished reputation. Bur others were 
not so, and there were apparently good grounds in their 
activities lor the undesirable associations which the 
word came to have and which have passed over into its 
English derivative. 

Under the Roman Empire, particularly from the 
second century a.d. onwards, the woid acquired a more 
specialized meaning and became restricted to teachers 
and practitioners of rhetoric, which by this time was 
tending to become a purely literary exercise practised 
for its own sake. It was, however, a very popular pursuit, 
and successful practitioners in it enjoyed a high reputa- 
tion. lt became the most valued part of higher education, 
and teachers of rhetoric were endowed at many of the 
gieat centres of population. In later centuries the move- 
ment tended to become specially associated with paganism 
and died out after the final triumph of Christianity. 

Tesiimoma and fragments in Puds, Vnrsokr. 11 u. 252-416, 
M Untcnteiner, I Sofisit (1949- ) H Gomperz, Sotihistik und 
Rhetonk (1912), J. llurnci, Girek Philosophy Thales to Plato (1914), 
W. Jaeger, Patdna (i919— 4S), E. K. Dodds, The Greeks and the 
Irrational (1951 ), th 6. Later Sophistic : Philosiratus and Funapius, lor 
lives or the Sophists; Nordcn, Ant Kuntspr 1, (J. W, BowltsulU, 
Greek Sophists ui the Roman hmpire (1969). G. C. K, 
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SOPHOCLES (i). 

I. Life (r. 496-406 n.c.) 

Sophocles, son of Sophilus, a wealthy industrialist, 
was born in or about 496 n.c. at Colonus (Alarm. Far. 
56 and 64), to the praise of winch one of hia loveliest 
odes is dedicated (OC 668 ff.). Ills youthful benuty and 
his skill in dancing and music attracted attention, and 
he led the paean of victory after Salarms with his lyre. 
His master m music was Camprus, one of the great 
teachers of the old school (Life. cf. Plut, Dc mus. 31). 
His first victory in tragedy was won m 468 n.c. (Alarm. 
Far . 56: 1 C F 11. 2325), when he defeated Aeschylus; 
Plutarch (('ini. 8) says that it was his first appearance as a 
tragic poet — this has been doubted — and that owing to 
the excitement of popular feeling the archon entrusted 
the award of the prize to Cunnn and his fellow generals. 
One of his plays on tins occasion was probably the 
Triptolemus. In two other early plays he made his mark 
— as a ball-player in the character of Nausicaa (in the 
IIXvvrpLui t} Navoucaa) and as a player on the lyre in that 
of Tluimyras (in the play of that name); hut the weak- 
ness of his voice caused hnn to give up acting in person 
(Life). His early life coincided with the expansion of the 
Athenian Empire, and he himself took an honourable 
share in the duties of citizenship. In 443/2 he was 
llellenot annas or imperial treasurer (ICJ 2 i. 202); he was 
elected general twice at least — in 440, when he was a 
colleague of Pericles in the suppression of the Samian 
revolt (Life; Plut. Fer. 8, etc.), and later with Nicias 
(Plut. Ntc. 15) ; and after the Sicilian disaster he was one 
of the TTpofiovAui appointed to deal with the crisis (Arist. 
lth. 3.18, etc.). Whcthei he owed his appointment in 440 
to the success of the Antigone may be doubted. Their is a 
pleasant record of lus conversations with ion at Chios in 
the course of the Samian Expedition (Ath. 13. 603 IT.), 
ancl two other friends of Cimon are connected with him 
in different ways Polygnotus, who depicted him in the 
St on Poikile holding the lyre, and Archelaus >he philo- 
sophei , to whom lie wrote an elegiac poem He also wrote 
(r. 441 h.C\) a poem to Herodotus, with whom there are 
a number of points of contact iri his vvoik (Plut. An seni 
3). He was priest of the healing deity Ainvnos, Alcon, or 
ll.ilon (the exact name is doubtful) and made lus own 
house u place of worship tor Asclcpius until the temple 
built for him was ready (Plut. Nurn. 3, Ptym. Alagn. s.v. 
df^ioji ) ; in recognition of this he wjs honoured as a hero 
with the title Ae£iuw after his death. He also composed 
a paean to Asclcpius. These and other indications sug- 
gest that he accepted the religion of lus day without mis- 
givings, just as in other ways he showed himself a healthy 
minded and normal, as well as a distinguished, Athenian, 
and he is said to have refused all invitations to leave 
Athens for the courts of lungs (Life, cf. fr. 789). His 
interest in the theory and criticism as well as in the 
\vi iting of poetry was shown in the composition of a prose 
work On the Chorus , in the stnrv of his discussion of 
poetical expressions with Ion (Ath. loc. cit.), and in his 
founding of a literary club (the Olnnos of the Muses). He 
seems to have distinguished his own conscious technique 
from the inspiration which carried Aeschylus away (ei 
*ui rd beovra Troitif aAA’ oiV fiSoj? ye irmeis). He died 
late m 406, and Aristophanes in the next year summed 
up his genial and kindly temperament in the line o 5 ’ 
cu/coAoj fiev eVtfdft’, evKoAns 5 ckcl (Fart. 82). It was 
characteristic that a few months before his death he 
appeared with lus chorus and actors in mourning for 
Euripides at the pmagoti (q.v.) before the Great Dionysia. 
Phrynichus (the Comic poet) spoke of him as cvbaifitov 
fii"T |p iff» fb£iri?, who died a good death and was taken 
from the evil to come. 

lie is said to have composed (probably) 123 plays, 
and with these he won 24 victories, which means that 


96 of his plays were successful; in his other contests he 
was placed second, but never third. 

11 . WonKs 

Sophocles, according to Pint. De prof, sirt 7, dis- 
tinguished three periods in his own style, hist the ‘bom- 
bastic’ style (oyKos) of Aeschylus; secondly, a harsh 
and artificial style (7 ruepav Kai wnruTf jpw) of his own, 
and thirdly, the best type of style and most suited for the 
expression of character ( i r)tfiKioTaTi>v #au ft* At tar w). The 
extant plays, the earliest of which must fall about twenty- 
five years after his first appearance, seem all to In long lo 
the third period, though the fragments of some lost early 
plays recall in matter and vocabulary some of the charac- 
teristics of Aeschylus, and some enties have professed to 
find traces of the second style (whatever Plut.11 eh ’s words 
may mean) in the Ajax and Antigone. The latter was 
probably produced in 441; the Ajoa is probably lather 
earlier; for the Oedipus Tyrannus a year soon alter 430 
seems probable, and the I'raihiniue may belong to the 
same period, though the indications are very uncertain. 
It is disputed whether the Plectra preceded or followed 
Euripides’ Plectra (413), and it is variously placed by 
scholars between 418 and 410. The I’hilocletes was 
produced in 409 (arg.), and the Oedipus Coloneus 
posthumously in 401 (arg.). The date of the satyric 
hhneutae is uncertain (see Powell and LEirher, New 
Chapters 111. 93 f.). Of the lost plays, the Telephria , if it 
was in fact a Trilogy dealing with the story of Telephus 
(and consisting perhaps of the Aleadae , the Alysi, and the 
Ax<juojv aJAAoyos), is likely to have been an early gioup 
(see ibid. in. 68 ff.). Moic than one-third of the known 
titles are those of plays taken from the Trojan cycle of 
legend (including that of the house of Atieus); the re- 
mainder cover a wide range; about twenty are those of 
satyric plays. A YV 1 * -C. 

111 . Character of his Work (See also tragedy) 

1. Sophocles is credited by Aristotle (Poet. 4) with 
three changes in the form of tragedy, he introduced the 
third actor, introduced ‘scene-painting’ (aKrjvoypasfia), 
and enlarged the chorus from twelve to fifteen. What the 
scene-pamting amounted to is uncertain, and we can 
only guess at the purpose of enlarging the chorus. The 
third actor was a fundamental development. It would be 
interesting to know what actually had happened when 
'Sophocles introduced the third actor’. Since it meant 
altering the rules of the dramatic contest some kind of 
official consent was presumably necessary, and therefore 
general agreement among the practising dramatists. 
Although it is easy to see why Sophocles wanted a third 
actor, the change would have represented a general rather 
than a personal desire. Drama must ha\e been moving 
away from the lyrical towards the histrionic, it is also 
to be noted that Sophocles did not follow the example of 
Aeschylus in composing connected trilogies. 

2. The third actor enabled the dramatist to increase 
the number of his dramatis personae considerably, since 
the actors might ‘double’. Therefore he could make both 
plot and situation more complex, and thereby draw 
character more fully. For example, the heroine of the 
Plectra faces in succession at least ten distinct situations: 
first alone, then wutli the chorus, then with Chrysothemis, 
Clytemnestra, the Messenger, and so on. Each situation 
brings out a different facet of her nature. The new com- 
plexity of situation is best illustrated by the triangular 
scenes in which Aeschylus and Euripides had little interest 
and Sophocles no rival: three persons are simultaneously 
involved in the same situation, but with contrasting hopes 
or fears. Thus, the Messenger m the Plectra tells his 
false tale in order to deceive Clytemnestra and further 
Orestes’ vengeance: for Clytemnestra, as she listens, it is 
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deliverance from terror, but for Electra, the end of every- 
thing, The best of such scenes occur in the later plays. An 
interesting variant is Philoctetes 974-1080, where one of 
the three persons, though he says nothing until the final 
verses, undergoes a most humiliating experience. 

3. Sophocles’ delicate though powerful delineation of 
character was well matched by the flexibility of his style. 
Like Shakespeare, he had ut his command the whole range 
of dramatic speech, from weight and dignity to extreme 
swiftness and lightness, even casualness: though, unlike 
Shakespeare, he did not (especially in the later plays) write 
many ‘poetical’ passages (lyrics excepted). It is no dis- 
paragement of Aeschylus and Euripides to say that 
Sophocles’ style was much more varied than theirs: his 
conception of drama demanded, as theirs did not, that 
the speech of his characters should be able to respond 
instantly to the thought or emotion of the moment. There- 
fore he will sometimes write four- or live-word verses 
which have weight without any tiace of stiffness, while 
at the other extreme he once performs the feat, astonish- 
ing in an inflected language, of getting twenty-one words 
into twenty-four syllables (OT 370 f. ; cf. Electra 624 f., 
359). Light verse-endings are common, as Electra 332 
and 426, ending with on, or a verse may end with an 
elision, as Electra 1017, OT 29. Sophocles’ rhetoric, 
when lie is rhetorical, is superb; no less moving is the 
utter simplicity of his simple passages. It has often been 
suggested that his rhetoric owes something to contem- 
porary sophists who studied the art of rhetoric: perhaps 
it is an open question if Sophocles learned more from 
the professors, or the professors from Sophocles. 

4. Ilis use of the chorus is no less flexible. There are 
six odes in the Antigone (counting the formal parodos), 
only one in the Philoctetes , four 111 the (later) Culoneus. 
No one formula, such as ‘ideal spectator’, can properly 
describe the uses that Sophocles iuund for the chorus. 
Usually he gives it a markedly dramatic character, but 
when it suits him he will allow that character to lapse, 
and use the chorus as a purely lyrical instrument. The 
chorus of the OT consists of citizens intensely loyal to 
Oedipus, but in the third ode this character is in abeyance. 
So it is too in the second and fifth odes of the Antigone , 
although elsewhere in the play it is so much of a dramatic 
character that it says the right things but about the wrong 
person — about Antigone, not Creon; at which moments 
it is certainly no 'ideal spectator’. 

Not a few of the odes easily bear comparison with the 
very best of Greek lyric poetry, though they are essentially 
dramatic both in structure and function. Changes of 
rhythm within a stanza are much more frequent and 
strongly marked than in Euripides, even than in Aeschy- 
lus, and often the effect of the change is obvious. (See for 
example the sudden anapaestic verses ut OT 469 f. and 
479 f.) They suggest that the dance-movements must 
have been vividly dramatic. Euripides’ odes are rhythmic- 
ally uninteresting by comparison ; perhaps he relied more 
on melody. 

The chief actor was usually given a generous share in 
the lyrical part of the play. At a rough computation 
Electra’s role comprises 640 verses, of which rather more 
than a quarter were sung or chanted; Antigone sings 75 
out of about 220 verses. The lyrical element, taken as a 
whole, is markedly smaller than is usual in Aeschylus, 
though it is proportionately as big in the Ajax, Antigone , 
and Philoctetes as in the PV and Persae. 

5. Structure and Thought . Sophocles’ plots raise an 
acute problem. By universal consent, the design of some 
of the plays, notably of the OT, is masterly; of others, 
apparently inept, for the Ajax finishes with a new set of 
characters, and there has been much discussion whether 
the central character of the Trachiniae was meant to be 
Deianira or Heracles. Sophocles appears even to have 
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forgotten Antigone in the last hundred verses of that 
play. Since he was a competent dramatist it is likely that 
he so designed his plots as to help him say what he meant ; 
in which case his plot-structure and his thought should 
be considered together. There is little profit in making 
special assumptions to explain one puzzling structure — 
as for example that Ajax, being an Attic Hero (as Sophocles 
does not point out), must have his tomb and therefore 
must be buried — when they do nothing to explain similar 
puzzles in other plays. 

The vividness with which Sophocles portrays his per- 
sons and their motives and conflicts reinforces the modern 
idea that tragic drama first and foremost represents per- 
sons. Aristotle thought differently: he is emphatic that 
'tragedy is a mimesis not of persons but of an action 
(irpagis)’ (Poet. 49 h 24, 50 A i6, 5© b 3)i and it is possible that 
he was right. Inspecting the action of the plays, one 
finds that it is usually shared, in one way or another, by 
the human agents and by gods. Therefore the meaning 
of his religion is of critical importance. If it was no more 
than a general piety, whether conventional or deeply felt, 
then a play like the Trachiniae is no more than two 
personal tragedies not very securely joined by piety; 
further, one is left wondering why Sophocles was not 
inspired to strengthen the unity of the play (as of the 
Antigone also) by bringing on the heroine’s body in the 
final scenes. But it may have been more than piety. For 
example, what happens to Creon in the Antigone is 
represented as the outcome, perfectly natural m the cn- 
cumstances, of what he has done to Polynices’ body, to 
Antigone, to Ilaemon, to Eurydice (rf.\ 1 301-5) ; yet 
Tiresias declares that it is going to be brought about by 
the angry gods and their Erinyes. In the Plectra, the ik r 
of vengeance and restitution, so ardently desiied by 
Electra, for so many reasons, is undertaken, pn no divine 
prompting (vv. 32-7), by Orestes nut of personal and 
public motives (ct. vv. 67-72), and it is achieved entirely 
by their own efforts. Guile, SoAo?, answers guile (vv. 37, 
197, 49°. 1392, 1397). Yet there is the constant implica- 
tion that the gods - Apollo, and Zeus (160-3, 174-6), 
Dike nnd Ares, Ile.ines, and the Erinyes (1384-97) 
are acting with them. Such instances suggest that for 
Sophocles and his audiences the participation ol the gods 
in actions that are already completely explained in human 
terms implied something like the operation of some uni- 
versal law; in which case it would be at once intelligible 
that the action would take precedence over the persons, 
and that the persons, and what they do, should be dis- 
played as vividly and naturally as possible. 

The praxis ol the Trachiniae (to lake perhaps the most 
critical example) involves the following: that Zeus has 
already punished Heracles for one unjustifiable action, 
his killing of lphitus ; that his final exploit, which is to end 
either in his death or in the lasting peace that Deianira 
so desperately longs for, is the wanton destruction of 
a whole city for the sake of getting a girl ; that the girl is 
going to supplant the loyal wife; that in such a sudden 
crisis Deianira docs what is entirely natural, for her, 
in the circumstances; that the poison that she innocently 
uses is activated by the heat of the fire upon which 
llcracles is making to Zeus liis thank-offering for his 
destruction of the city. In the first ode the chorus sings 
of the regular order of nature, in accordance with which 
Deianirn’s long anxiety should be followed by peace and 
joy, especially since Zeus keeps an eye upon his offspring 
(w. 139 f.). But instead of joy there is total catastrophe, 
and the cause of it is plain. The question whether 
Deianira or Heracles was meant to be the central charac- 
ter seems unimportant, especially if we can believe the 
last line of the play: ‘Nothing is here but Zeus.’ Aristotle 
seems to have been right. The structural difficulties vanish 
if Sophocles drew his persons for the sake of the action. 
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not vice versa, and if his religion reflected not a mere 
pious attitude but active thinking about the ways of the 
universe. 

I,iFli and Works. A E. Huigh, Tragic Drama of the Greeks (1B96); 
M. I nmenz, Die grtechische l'ragodie (ig^f); T. von Wilamowitz, 
Die dramatise he Techmh des Sophnkles ( 1 gi 7) ; 1 1 Wc instock, Sophoklts 
(tgil); 1 - 11. L. WeliHter, Introduction to Sophocles (193(1), A von 
Dliimenthal, Sophokles (iyjO), C. M. Ilowra, Sophucfcati Tragedy 
<1944), A. Leaky, Die tragncht Dichtung der llellenen (1956); G. M. 
Kirkwood, Sophoclean Drama (1957) i H. II. 1'. Kilto, Greek Tragedy 
Dybi). 

I hXT. O.C.T. (A. C. Pearson, 1923); liud£(A. Dam and I’. Mazon, 
1955-8, with French translation). 

t. OMMFN'l ARihS K. C. Jebh (each play separately with translation, 
1BH1 onwards); J. C. Kumerhcek, Ajax, Trachtrtiac. See uIho Lexicon 
Sophotlcum , F. Ellcndi (2nd ed by H. Gcnlhe (1872)). 

1 ransi.ai ions. /Voif. K. C. Jcbb. Verse' E F. Wutling (Penguin, 
>9*1 7 a,lL l 1 9 5 1 ) . The Gnmpltte Greek Tragedies (IJ.S.A. 1 959) ; 
D. i'itts, Greek Plays m modern translation (1947), II D. F. Kilto, 
Sophocles, Three Plays (19(12), F. L. Lucas, Greek Diama for Ki'cry- 
man (1954). H. D. F. K. 

SOPHOCLES (2) the Younger, son of Ariston und 
grandson of the great Sophocles, produced his grand' 
father’s Oedipus Cotonrus m 401 u.c\, and plays of his 
own lrom 39b onwards. The nuirlbers of his plays and 
victories are uncertain ( Suda s.v., Arg. Soph. OC). 

SOPHONISBA {Soplioniba Livy; Eotfswvl "pa Appian; 
the correct name is Saphanhn'al), daughter of Hasdrubal 
(q-v. 3); she married Syphax (q.v.), whom she thus won 
over to the Carthaginian cause. When Masimssa and 
Laelius overthrew Syphax (203 ji.c.) Sophonisha took 
poison which according to the romantic story (Livy 30. 
12-15) was sent to her by Masimssa, now enamoured of 
her and unable by any other means to save her from 
captivity at Rome. Details ol her story (e.g. that before 
her marriage to Syphax she had been betrothed to 
Masimssa) may be false, but the outline need not be 
questioned. H. II. S. 

SOPHRON (Ednfi(xov) (fifth c.. H.r.), Syracusan writer 
of mimes. 1 1 is mimes were divided according to subject- 
matter into nvbpeini and yuvuucciut. We have one impor- 
tant papyrus fragment and some 170 short citations, 
mostly preserved to illustrate the Doric dialect. Of the 
di’fipcuu may be mentioned Ourvaffijpas (‘The Tunny- 
fisher') and 'SJAievg (i.e. u aAieug) tov ay pair av (possibly 
a dispute between a fisheiman and a farmer); of the 
ymuucftot — siKtoTfuat (‘The Sempstresses’), ^vvaptaTwaai 
(‘Women at breakfast’), Tut yvvuiKcs at rdv 0 tuv (i.e. 
lleknte) 4 >uvti t’fiA 11V (i.e. ‘The Sorceresses’). Sophron’s 
nurnes were wiilten in some kind of rhythmical prose 
(scliol. Greg. Naz. [in Kaibel, COP' 153] pvOpnig ran 
ku'l KtoAoi? typijuaru). Their subject-matter was the 
events of everyday life. Sophron, who was probably 
the first writer to give literary form to the mime, was 
greatly admired by Plato (Douris of Samos, FGrti 
7(1 F 72). llerodas possibly and Tlieocntus certainly 
owed much to him — a schol. on Tlicoc. 2 says that Theo- 
critus adapted (pTa cftcpti) one of Sophron’s mimes. 

lvaibel, CGF 152 IF. ; Olivieri, FGGM 111. IVI l\ ; K. J. D. 

SOPHRONIUS, c. a.D. 560-638, patriarch of Jerusalem 
(from 634) at the time of the Arab conquest. He wrote a 
theological manifesto against the doctrine that though 
Christ had two natures he had only one will, panegyrics 
on Egyptian saints (Cyrus and John, John the almsgivcr, 
Maria the penitent prostitute), sermons for Christmas 
and other feasts, and twenty-three anacreontic odes of 
esoteric difficulty. 

Ed Migne, PG lxxxvii (i), 3147 ff. ; Odes, ed. M. Giganle (1057). 
H. G. llcck. Ktrche und theologtschc Lueratur im byzantinischen Reich 
('959). 434 A- H. C. 

SORA, 60 miles south-east of Rome at the big bend of 
the River Liris (q.v.). Rome took Sora from the Volsci in 


345 H.C., but Samnites disputed her control until a Latin 
Colony was established there (303 n.c.). It has always 
been an important town with a picturesque aciopolis but 
few ancient remains. j. y s 

SORACTE, modern Soratle , the isolated 2,420-foot 
limestone mountain, easily visible from Rome 26 miles 
to the south, which Horace celcbiated (Odes 1. y). Here 
priests called llirpi , resembling Roman Luperu, wor- 
shipped Apollo Soranus by walking over hot coals (I’hny, 
HN 7. ly; Serv. ad Aen . 1 1. 787). Sant' Oreste, a village 
on the lower slopes, preserved the name in coriupled 
form through medieval tunes. L. t. s. 

SORANUS of Eph esus, physician under Trajan and 
Hadrian (Q8-138), studied in Alexandria and practised m 
Rome. He was one of the greatest physicians, a man of 
erudition, of objective judgement, full of love lor his 
native Greece, critical tow r uids the Romans of the world 
metropolis. 

Of his books, almost twenty in number, dealing with 
history of medicine, terminological piohleins, and 
medicine proper, there are preserved in Greek. 1. I'uvtn- 
#reia T— IV (I. Hygiene of midwife, conception, etc., 
11 . Childbed, care of the infant; 111 and IV. Pathology). 
2. n. crqpcitnv KaTayp.u.Ttov and 11 . tncbeopuiv, fragments 
of a surgical treatise. 

Soranus restored the Methodical school by moderating 
its exaggerations in the spirit of the new classical era 
and by harmonizing it with the tradition. Though 
believing in general symptoms, lie did not neglect indivi- 
dual factors, distinguished the different forms of diseases, 
and observed accurately the course of an illness, A terse 
but excellent author, his bonks in Latin translations or 
adaptations were widely read m the West. See anaiomy 
and PHYSIOLOGY, § II. 

Trxr. J Tlborg, CMG iv (1927), cf also M and l Diabkin, 
'Cut: 1 1 us Aurclunus, Gynaena’, Hull . Hist. Medicine, Suppl. xm 
(1051). Trantl. ol Gynaeceia: () Tenikin, Soninas' (>yneco!ogy 
(IJS.A. 195b) The fk'>? ‘InnohiniTovs spurious, L Kilelstoin, PW 
Suppl. vi 1293, s.v ‘ Hi ppok rales’. Latin Ir.insl.ilions, CueluiH Aurc- 
lianm, Ue mol bis aru/ts et chromcts (cl. llbt-rg, Sitz. Lnpz. 1925). ed 
und trails). 1 E. Drabkin Cachus Aurelianus, On Acute Diseases and 
On (, ’/ironic Disorders (U S.A. 1950), Muncio, Gynaeceia, Fa.-Soran., 
Bee Rose, Anecdota Graeco 11. 

LlThliATURR. Survey, E. Kind, PW 111 a. 1113, Kdelstein, loc. rit. 
Text-hisiory of (/ynuiAmi, Ilhci g, Ahh Sdchs Akad (lyio). Doxn- 
grnphv, H. Diels, Dux. Grave 207, Sitz. Perl. (1893) Influence on 
Tcrtullian, H Karpp, Zeitschr. f. neutcstamentl. Wiss (1934). Medi- 
cine, T. C. Allbutt, Greek Medicine in Home (1921). I. E. 

SORTITION (gAt/ptiiCTiy), election by lot, a method of 
appointing officials in Greek city-slates, especially in 
democracies. It was bused on the idea of equality and 
reduced outside influence. Little is known of its use 
except at Athens. It remains uncertain when sortition was 
introduced there, perhaps as early as Solon. From 487/(1 
H.C. the archons were appointed by lot out of nominated 
candidates (irpoKpnw ) ; later, this became a double sorti- 
tion. From the time when the archons began to he elected 
by lot, they lost political leadership. Rut all ordinary 
magistrates, a few excepted, were thus appointed; also 
the Council (a Prytany of fifty from each phvlt) and the 
juries (by a very complicated procedure). Lot decided 
very many questions in political and social life. Politically, 
sortition, combined with the prohibition oral least severe 
restriction of re-election, enabled rotation in office, and 
electoral contests were avoided by its use; moreover, the 
power of magistrates was reduced, and thus the sove- 
reignty of the popular assembly guaranteed. Sortition 
was practicable, as almost every citizen had a minimum 
of political experience, and nobody could be elected 
without having presented himselt. Certain precautions 
were always taken, and military and some technical 
(especially financial) officials were appointed by vote. 
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Except for a few critics like Socrates, the principle of 
sortition was never discussed. It was, indeed, a necessary 
and fundamental element of the democratic polis. 

Anut. Ath Pol. T W Hcadlam, Election by Lot at Athens (i8gi, 
2nd ed 1933), V. ElirenbcrK, PW, s, v ‘Eobuny’. V. E. 

SOSIBIUS of Lacedaemon. In the reign of Ptolemy I 
(323-283 n.c.) he went to Egypt and became closely 
associated with the Alexandrian school. He is probably 
to be identified with the grammarian Sosibius 6 Autiklk, 
so called because of his ability to deal with Homeric 
problems, lie is important for his studies in the history 
of Sparta (//e/ii twv iV AaKtbatpLovt OvtJiwv and Xpovotv 
dvaypa<fyrj). 

EUrU ui Tt, 595. G. L. B. 

SOSICRATES, local historian and biographer per- 
haps from Rhodes, fl. mid second century n.c. Works 
( 7 * 7 /G iv. 500-3): (1) 8£a8ux T )> a biographical 

study of various philosophers, following the teacher- 
pupil relation. Sosicrates used Herimppus and perhaps 
Satyrus. Whether he used Apollodorus is disputed: a 
common source in Eratosthenes may explain similarities. 
(2) Kpr)Tiicd(FGr PI461) which Apollodorus used ; this may 
be the earlier woik. If he is the Sosicrates mentioned in 
Timachidas {Lind. Temp. (2 hr on. 317, Bhnkenberg), he 
flourished 150-1 30 n.c. : but the identification is uncertain. 

r. w. vv. 

SOSIGENES, astronomer, earlier confused with a 
Stoic and a Peripatetic of the same name, was Caesar’s 
astronomical expert in his introduction of the Julian 
calendar in 47 n.c. 

SOSIPATER ( 27 cu( 7 t 7 raTjOOff), Greek comic poet: fr. 1, 
cookery— -a sublime science. Apparently among the 
earlier writers of the New Comedy (v. 1 1 Chanades is 
named as living, whereas in Euphron fr. 1. 7 he appears 
to be dead). 

ECU iv 4H2 ff. ; CAF 11 i. 314 flf. 

SOSIPHANES of Syracuse, tragic poet, flourished 
about the last third of the fourth century n.c., though 
some date him later and there may have been two poets 
of the name. He is credited with seventy-three tragedies 
(SiuLi, s.v.), and seven victories. He is included in some 
lists of the Pleiad (see tragedy § 22). A short but striking 
fragment on the transitonness of human happiness 
survives. 

TCP 819-20. A. W. r.-c. 

SOSITHEUS, of Alexandria Troas, lived in Athens, 
Syracuse, and Alexandria, was a member of the Pleiad 
(see tragedy § 22), and wrote tragedies and satyric plays, 
including a Daphnts or Lityerses , in which a sarcastic 
reference to the Stoic Cleanthes occurred; twenty lines 
of this play survive, as well as a laudatory epigram on the 
poet by Dioscorides (Anth. Pal. 7. 707). 

TCP 821-4. A. W. P.-C. 

SOSIUS (1, PW 2), Gatus, probably son of a praetor, 
served Antony as quaestor c. 40 n.c., was 'appointed by 
him governor of Syria and Cilicia in 38, captured Jeru- 
salem for Herod (q.v. 1) in 37, and triumphed ‘ex Judaea’ 
in Sept. 34. In 32 he and Domitius (5) were consuls. Both 
supported Antony. Sosius began the year with a diplo- 
matic attack on Octavian; Octavian made a vigorous 
rejoinder, and the consuls and many senators fled to 
Antony. Sosius commanded the left wing of Antony’s 
fleet at Actium. lie was subsequently pardoned by 
Octavian at the instance of Arruntius (q.v. 1). He restored 
the temple of Apollo near the theatre of Marcellus, and 


took part in the Ludi Saeculares of 17 B.c. as quirtdecimvir 
sac ns faciundis. 

Syme, Rom. Re v , see index ; M Gi ant. From lmpct ium to Auctorittu 
(UK* 1 ). J9 If-: Platncr— Ashby, 15 f. , Nash, Put. hut. Rome 1. 28 ft. 

G. W. R , T. J. C. 

SOSIUS (2, PW 1 1) SENECIO, Quintus (ror. ord. a.d. 
99, II ord. 107), is revealed by the convergence of casual 
evidence as one of the most important members of the 
governmental oligarchy under Trajan. Of his origin, 
family, and official career before the consulate nothing is 
recorded. The link with an influential consular (Sex. 
Julius Frontinus was his father-in-law) and the friendship 
ol the new Emperor explain his conspicuous advancement : 
Sosius and Cornelius Palma are the first pair of consules 
or dinar 11 appointed by Trajan. The date of his second 
consulate, held with the great Licinius Sura as colleague, 
and the honour of a public statue (Dio Cass. 68. 12. 2), 
support the conjecture that he held a high command in 
the Second Dacian War (a.d. 105-6). Sympathetic, like 
others of his class and rank (for example, C. Mimcius 
Fundanus, cos . suff. 107), to the pursuits of philosophy 
and letters, Sosius might be claimed for a representative 
figure 111 a ‘proto-Antonine* period of imperial civiliza- 
tion — Plutarch of Chacronea enjoyed his friendship and 
commemorated it by the dedication of several works. He 
was also a friend of Pliny. 

Sosius did not leave a son to perpetuate the family, 
but his daughter married Q. Poitipeiua iPulco (cos. stiff. 

1 oh), and that line is prominent in the ^ntomne aristo- 
cracy, with manifold connexions and a mucli-advertised 
pedigree, as witness the polyonymous consul ol a.d. 169 
(Dessau, 1 LS 1104), who has thirt\ -four names, apart 
from praenomina. R s 

SOSTRATUS, surgeon and zoologist, probably prac- 
tised in Alexandria after 30 n.c. II is medical works dealt 
chiefly with gynaecology. In zoology he perhaps ranks 
next after Aristotle among the Giceks. 

Works: lUpi £ipu>v or JI cpi fluouog £amjr ; ll* t ^ 
flXtjToM' Kal SuKCTuir. \chun and the scholia to Nicander 
preserve much information about his zoological works. 

W. 1 J R. 

SOSYLUS of Lacedaemon (fl. 218 B.r.), who accom- 
panied Hannibal on his campaigns and wrote a methodi- 
cal and impartial history of the latter (Utfn Jivnfhm 
TrpdSmn') in seven books towards the end of the third 
century u.C. One of the more important sources of Poly- 
bius, whose harsh verdict on him (Polyb. 3. 20. 5) must 
be toned down in the light of a papyrus fragment from 
his fourth book. 

FUtli 11 11, 176. G. L H. 

SOTADES ( 1 ), Athenian comic poet, tt /<; /icVtjc KiOf.iojblag 
according to the Suda, and (fr. 3, cf Harp, s v. KpwfiuXttsi) 
a contemporary of Demosthenes. We have three titles 
and three fragments; fr. 1 is a long description of the* 
cooking of fish. 

ECU 111 585 ff ; CAF 11 447 ff ; FAC n. 552 fl. K J P. 

SOTADES (2), lambic poet, of Maronea, lived in the 
time of Ptolemy Philadelphus, of whose marriage with 
Arsinne he disapproved strongly (Ath. 621 a, fr. 1 
Pow r ell). He invented the versus sntadeus , a minor ionic- 
metre which allowed great variations. Some fragments 
of his work survive, notablv from his transcription of the 
Iliad into sntadeans (frs. 4 a~c), and lines to the flute- 
player Theodorus (fr. 2). The sotadeans preserved by 
Stohaeus (frs. 6-14) arc commonly thought not to 
be his, and may be moralizing verses composed for the 
education of Greek children in Egypt. See iambic poetry, 

GREEK. 
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Text. Diehl, Anth. Lyr . Graec. ii. 286-94 , Powell, Coll. Alex. 
23 B- 45 - C. M. B. 

SOTER (Eutrrjf)), fem. SOTEIRA {Udireipa), a title of 
several deities, expressing their power to save their 
worshippers from dangers. It has no Latin equivalent 
(Cic. V err . 2. 2. 154), unless it be Juno’s epithet Sispes 
or Sospita. It is used, for example, of Zeus (as Xeno- 
phon, An. 1. 8. 16, and often) and of Kore (Ar. Ran. 
37 c 'f- Farncll, Cults in. 198). In Hellenistic times it 
conies to be used of men, especially kings, often implying 
some measure of dedication; Antigonus Doson was 
called Euergetes in life, Soter after his death (Polyb. 5. 
y. 10). The most famous holder of the title was pci haps 
Ptolemy I. Like all such titles, it was later cheapened, 
being given, for instance, to the notorious Verres (Cic. 
loc. cit. Sec Nilsson, GGR 11. 174 fT., 371 If.). Its trans- 
cendental use is Christian, cf. A. D. Nock in Essays on 
the Trimly and the Incarnation (ed. A. E. J. Rawhnson, 
1928), 87 fT. H. J. H. 

SOTERIA. The term oumjpia was appropriate for any 
sacnlice(s), with or without attendant agones , etc., per- 
formed either once or several times in commemoration, 
or in hope, ol the deliverance of one man or a group from 
oppression, sickness, or danger. Commonly Hwryjpia 
designated certain more or less elaborate city or national 
festivals celebrated at regular intervals to commemorate 
major events. (Compare the (older) 'EXcvQtpta, at Plataea, 
Syracuse, Samos; a third usage consisted in naming 
festivals in honour of the deliverer himself, c.g. the 
Diogeneia at Athens after 230/29 li.r.). The known 
Sotena, some sixteen 111 all (PIT, s.v.) are Hellenistic 
(or later), part of the efflorescence of festivals at that 
time. The Soter in at Delphi, to commemorate the defeat 
of Hrcnnus and his Celts in winter 279/8 n.n., are best 
known - inscriptions furnish a considerable body of detail 
(as yet not synthesized) about the performances, and data 
important for third-century chronologv. Soon after the 
departure of the Gauls, the Amphictiones founded annual 
Sotena. It was not until 243/2 that the Aetolians re- 
founded the same' festival : the positive dating in that year 
of the Athenian archon Polycuctus has settled a contro- 
versv ( Ilesp . 1938, 121, no. 24; for the whole problem, 
R. 1 'lacelit‘re, Les Aitoliens a Delphes , 1937). 

SOTERICHUS (r. a.d. 300), epic poet, author of Greek 
poems on Dionysus, Alexander, and other subjects 
(Suda). 

SOTION ( 1 ) of Alexandria, Peripatetic, wrote ( ? between 
200 and 170 n.c.) (1) a Aiaboxh run> sjuXoadefitor in thirteen 
books, in which each philosopher is treated as the definite 
successor of anothei ; (2) a book on Timon’s E1XX01. The 
former work is a main though not a direct source of 
Diogenes Laertius’ information, as well as of the doxo- 
graphic summaries in such patristic writers as Eusebius 
and Theodorctus. Sotion seems to have introduced the 
ultra-simple division of the philosophical successions 
into Ionian and Italian. 

Diels, Dux. Graec. 147—9. W. D R. 

SOTION (2), Peripatetic, not earlier than the reign of 
Tiberius (a.d. 14-37). 

Works: Ktpas Ap.aXQil ay; Strange Stories (cd. A. 
Wcstermann, in /7ripa5o£oy/oa0oi, 1839, 183), about rivers, 
springs, and pools; Dioclean Disputations (against 
Epicurus); a commentary on the Topics . W. D. R. 

SOUL. Apart from philosophic doctrines concerning 
the soul, there are traces in vocabulary and usage of 


comparatively primitive ideas surviving in both Greece 
and Italy. Savages not infrequently believe that a man has 
several souls (e.g. Frazer, GB 111. 27, 80); now in Greek, 
notably in Homer, there are several words which mean 
something like ‘soul’ and seem to refer to parts of a man 
having different functions. Tvx^, to judge by its etymo- 
logy, means the hreath-soul, which corresponds to the un- 
substantial nature of departed tfivyai as phantoms, efooiAa 
( Od . 11. 51, cf. 83; 11 . 23. 104). Such phantoms have 
no <j>ptvcs t midriff and the parts adjacent, vitals; to give 
them more than a faint semblance of life they need to 
drink blood. It seems not improbable that the (Japur, the 
‘hot’ or 'reeking 1 part, is the blood-soul ; to kill is to take 
away the Hvpuw, to save the is to save life {II. 22. 

68 and often; Od. 11. 105). In Latin the evidence is less 
strong, partly no doubt because early documents are 
lacking; anima and animus correspond rather to later, 
philosophical uses respectively of 0i»x T / and Hvpos than 
to the above meanings. Rut we may note the existence 
of umbra in the sense of ghost, suggesting belief in a 
shadow-soul ; cf. Lucretius' insistence (4. 364 ff.) on the 
true nature of shadow’s. See, further, after-life, genius, 
psyche. 

Uirir in Arles du con^rcs international d'histoire des religions tenu d 
Pans rn uitohre fyj j (19.2s), 11 il« H., ami loi sunn- (.ritic'iism or 
thoKt*. views iLs too ricitl, Nilsson, GGR i J . 19.1 tt , H Snell, The 
Discovery of the Mind (L..T, ly.Sl), ch 1 ; W. Jae^n, Theology of the 
Early Greek Philosophers (1947), ch. 5, R. 13 . Onions, J he Urigim of 
European Thought (1955), 93 fl. II. J K. 

SOZOMEN (d. c. a.d. 450), a lawyer in Constantinople, 
wrote u history of the Church from 324 to 439, of which 
the conclusion has perhaps been lost. It depends heavily 
upon Socrates (whom it never mentions), is similar in 
outlook and content, less critical but more stylish. 
Sozomen had some additional information, particularly 
for inunasticisrn ; book 9, which uses Olympiodorus, is 
almost independent of Socrates (q.v. 2). 

Ed. J. Bidez and G. C. Hansen iBerlin, i960). S. L U. 

SPAIN. I. Pri- history. The Spanish peninsula, split 
by mountains and diverse in climate, has never known 
ethnical unity. Related to southern France in some of its 
cave-paintings (c.g. the late palaeolithic Altamira), it 
also produced the indigenous ‘Capsian’ culture of the 
south, and the Hell -beaker people who spread to central 
Europe. Iberians from Africa began exploiting its metals 
in early Neolithic times, and later expanded from Almeria 
over most of the south and east ; Celts, invading from the 
north in the Late Bronze and Iron Ages, eventually 
mixed w r ith Iberians in some parts of the centre and w'est 
(see cei/itberians, ldsitania), but remained typically 
Celtic in the north-west, where scattered hill-forts con- 
trast with the thickly urbanized Mediterranean regions. 
Everywhere the tribal units were much smaller than the 
general ethnic terms imply. 

2 - Phoenicians, Greeks, Carthaginians. Tradition- 
ally, Phoenicians of Tyre discovered Tartessus (q v.) 
and colonized Gades (q.v.) c. 1 too R.C. Some accept the 
date, others lower it to the eighth or seventh century. In 
the later seventh century Samian and Phocaean metal- 
traders reached Tartessus. The Phocaenns planted 
colonies at Mainake, near Malaca (q.v.) and Ehtisus 
{Ibiza} ; their colony Massilia founded others on the east 
Spanish coast, notably Emponon (q.v.), Rhodae {Rosas), 
and Artemision (Dianium, now Denia). All the Greek 
centres south of Ernporion disappeared when Carthage, 
during the third century, asserted irsclf in Spain. Hamilcar 
Barca and Hannibal conquered large territories, founded 
Carthago Nova (q.v.), and mobilized Spanish manpower 
and mineral wealth for the attack on Rome. The Second 
Punic War, starting from Hannibal’s siege of Rome’s 
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ally Saguntum (q.v.) and his approach to the Ebro, con- 
tinued on the Spanish front until Carthage was driven 
out by Scipio Africanus in 206. 

3. The Roman Provinces. In 205 Rome held a narrow 
east coastal strip (Hispania Citenor) carrying the main 
road south to Carthago Nova, and beyond it a territory 
(Hispania Ulterior) including the south-east coast and 
the Bactis ( Guadalquivir ) valley. Two commands were 
necessary. In 197 two new praetors (q.v.) were created 
for Spain. Both provinces were gradually extended in- 
land in punitive campaigns against rebels, guerrillas, and 
finally the big coalitions of Vinathus (q.v.) and the 
Celtiberians (q.v.). On the fall of Numantia (q.v.) in 133, 
Scipio Aemilianus with a senatorial commission drew up 
leges for both provinces, which covered at most two- 
thirds of the peninsula. The process of conquest halted, 
except for minor additions by Pompey 111 the war against 
Sertorius (q.v.). Further operations — sorties by triumph- 
hunting generals, and Caesar’s civil war against the 
Pompeians (49-45) — were not attempts at expansion. 
That the Republic tried and failed to subdue the whole 
peninsula was a thesis of propaganda to enhance Augus- 
tus’ conquests north of the Tagus and up to the Biscay 
coast. They resulted in a largely new province of Lusitania 
(q.v.) and a great new extension of Citerior (renamed 
Tarraconcnsis) to the north and west Ocean. These pro- 
vinces were assigned to the Emperor ; most of Ulterior 
(renamed Bactica, q.v.) was returned to the Senate in 
27 B.C. 

The Republic had imposed a tribute of one-twentieth 
in corn and a fixed sum in silver, for which local mints 
were introduced (not only at Osca, though the coinage 
was commonly called argentum Osceme). The further duty 
of military service was illustrated by the mounted lancer 
on many of the coins; cavalry and Balearic slingers were 
Spain’s chief auxiliary troops. Mines (those of Carthago 
Nova yielded 25,000 drachmae a day) were public pro- 
perty at first, later mostly sold to private owners. They 
drew swarms of Italian businessmen to the south and 
east, which were also rich m crops nnd herds. Here, 
besides the mercantile groups, were Roman veterans 
settled at Itulica and half-Spanish libertini at Cartcia 
(qq.v.). Elsewhere Rome disarmed resistance and fos- 
tered agriculture by moving peoples from the hill-forts, 
distributing land, and planting native towns (c.g. Grnc- 
uns, founded in 179 by Ti. Gracchus, q.v. 2). Cases of 
misgovemment led in 17 1 to the institution of trials de 
repetundis , but the picture of oppression was exaggerated 
by unreliable sources. 

Two Roman colonies may have existed before Caesar 
and Augustus added 21, with many Roman and Latin 
municipia. Augustus formed juridical eonventus, which in 
Tarraconensis developed their own emperor-cults (here 
the provincial cult began in a.d. 15; in Baetica not till 
Flavian times). The new Augustan conquest required 
three legions in north-west Tarraconensis; Vespasian 
reduced them to one, VII Gemina. Discoveries of gold, 
iron, and tin repaid the annexation. The older Roman 
territories reached a peak of economic development in 
the first and second centuries a.d. ; Pliny (IlN 37. 203) 
reckoned that Spain as a whole was even richer than Gaul, 
counting manpower among the assets of its barren parts. 
But standards of civilized life varied widely. It was not as 
a reward for Tomanization’ that Vespasian gave Latin 
rights to all the Spanish communities, from the Latin- 
speaking towns of Baetica to Celts still in round huts; 
the north-west was not suddenly urbanized, ns some have 
inferred. Existing towns, however, prospered under their 
new charters (for which see malaca); municipal decline 
scarcely began before the fourth century. The colonies 
were sending more senators to Rome than any pro- 
vincial land except Narbonese Gaul. In literature they 


had produced the Senecas and Lucan; Columella, 
Quintilian, and Martial were of native stock. 

I11 the third century northern Spain was hard hit by 
the Frankish invasions. The peninsula, with the Balearics 
and Tingitana, was divided into six provinces by Dio- 
cletian. Early in the fourth century a powerful church 
emerged at the Council of Illibcris (Elvira, near modem 
Granada). I Iosius (Ossius), bishop of Corduba (q.v.), con- 
firmed its influence; it inspired the works of Prudentius 
(q.v.) and Orosius (q.v.), survived the barbarian invasions 
of the fifth century, converted the Visigothic kings to 
the Athanasian faith, and transmitted a residual legacy 
of Roman culture through the bishop of Seville, Isidorus 
(q.v. 2). 

Classical Sources. Fontes Hispamae Antiquae i-viii (1922-59). 
ed. A. Schulten, P. Bosch-Gimpera, L Pencot; Strabo hk. 3 ; Pliny, 
HN bks. 3 and 4. 20-1 ; Ptolemy bk. 2. 3-5. Inscriptions . CIL 11 and 
Suppl. Coins: A. Vivcs, La Mnneda Ilispdnica (1928), G. F. llill. 
Ancient Coinage of Hispania (A tenor (1031); G. K. Jenkins, Juhr- 
buchfur Numismatih lyfii, 75 II. Monuments. Catalog o monumental 
de F.spdna (by districts; various dates and authors) 

Modern Works, (ti) General : A. Schulten, PW, s v. 'Hispania*, 
and Jbensche Laruieskuruie i (1055); J. R. M£hdn, Arqueologfa espanola 
(1929); Histuna de Espaha (ed. R. Men£ndcz Pidal), vols. 1 (1947), 11 
(1935), in (1940), Jones, Later Rom . Enip.\ F. Vittinahoff, Rimnsche 
Kolumsatwn (1951). 

(b) Early Spain: P. Bosch-Gimpcra. Etnologla de la peninsula iber- 
ica (1932), La Formacion de los pueblos de Espaha (1944); L Pencot, 
L'Espagne avant la cnnquftt romame (1952) , R Carpenter, The Grerhs 
in Spain (1925), A. Arribas, The Iberians (1964); A. Garcia Bcllulo, 
Hispania Greca (Barcelona, 1948); Dunbabin, Western Greeks. 

(c) Roman Sham: A. Schulten Numantia (1914-31), Geschichte 
von Numantia (1933); C. H. V. Sutherland 1 'hd Romans in Spam 
2 TI B C -A D 1 17 (1939); E Alhcrtim, Les Divisions administrative 1 
de t’Espagne romaine ( 1 923) ; R- Synie, ‘'The Spanis^ war ol Augustus', 
AJ Phil. 1934; R. K. McElderry, 'Vespasian’s reconstruction of Spain', 
jhS 1918 and 1919, M. I Henderson, ‘Julius Caeiar and Latium in 
Spain’, JRS 1942, G Allbldy, Fasti Htspamenses (19(19). 

M. I. H. 

SPARTA. I. Name and Situation. -SW/iny, more prob- 
ably from oTTupms (‘Spanish broom’) than from arra-pri), 
‘the sown land’ or ‘the place of scattered settlements’, is 
used indifferently in Horner with AaKthtiL^uav for the 
dwelling-place of Menelaus. The latter is the official name 
in historic times, E-ndprr) having poetic or patriotic 
associations and never being used to describe the territory 
ns contrasted with the city. Sparta is situated on low hills 
and level ground c. 650-700 feet above sea-level on the 
west hank of the Eurotas, between two tributaries which 
flow from the slopes of Taygetus, and covered a roughly 
elliptical area measuring r. 2 miles (north to south) by 
if, with the acropolis slightly north of the centre. It was 
partially walled before the end of the fourth century, 
completely not before 184 (Livy 34. 38; 38. 34; Paus. 
7. 8. 5) when the circuit measured 48 stades (Polybius 
9. 21. 2 ; confirmed by excavation in 1906). Several other 
landmarks of Spartan topography have also been identi- 
fied, including the sanctuary of Athena Chalkioikos on the 
Acropolis overlooking the vast theatre of early impel lal 
date which replaced a smaller Hellenistic structure; the 
sanctuary of Artemis Orthia, where the Spartan boys 
were flogged, in the 'Contest of the Whips’, on the hunk 
of the Eurotas, which fixes the position of the quarter 
‘Limnai’ ; the quarter of ‘Pitane’ to the north-west of the 
Acropolis; and, most probably, the Agora south-east of 
the theatre. The position of the other two quarters 
Kynosura and Mesoa remains uncertain, hut with the 
data obtained, Pausanias’ account of the topography of 
the city becomes much more intelligible. 

2. History, (a) Sparta itself, unlike neighbouring 
Therapne and Amyclac (qq.v.), has produced few pre- 
Dorian traces, suggesting at most minor occupation in 
the LH III period, nor did the catastrophe of c. 1200 
B.C. (rep dortans and laconia) lead to immediate settle- 
ment. But, during the tenth century, at least four Dorian 
villages grew up around the acropolis and despite early 
political union (this is the most likely explanation of the 
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dual kingship of Agiads and Eurypontids (qq.v.)) Sparta 
long retained the appearance and traditions of its village 
origin (Thuc. i. 10). The course of her expansion in 
Laconia cannot be plotted, but by 700 at the latest all 
but the eastern coastal strip had been reduced and the 
population, pre-Dorian and Dorian, reduced to the status 
either ot Perioikoi (q.v.), who retained partial indepen- 
dence subject to the obligation to serve m Sparta in war, 
or of helots (q.v.), who were serfs bound to the soil which 
they cultivated for their Spartan masters. 

(b) In a great war between about 735 and 715 b.c. much 
of neighbouring Messcnia (q.v.) was annexed and its 
population helotized. Thus Sparta committed herself to 
an agricultural future and saddled herself with the lasting 
problem of holding her gains during the seventh century 
against outside attack (she was heavily defeated by Argos 
(q.v.) at Hysiae in 66g) and internal discontent (there was 
a serious Messenian revolt c. 660 — the exact date is dis- 
puted . see ARlsTOMiiNics 1 «w/messenia). During the sixth 
century the external problem was solved by the annexa- 
tion of Cynuria and Cythcra (q.v.), by a long war against 
Arcadian Tegea to reverse u serious defeat, a defeat of 
Argos, and the institution of a new policy (r. 5 50; perhaps 
due to the ephor Chilon, q.v.), by which the Arcadian 
cities were admitted to alliance. Thus she formed the 
nucleus of what was to be formally organized c. 510-500 
into the Peloponnesian League (q.v.). To the period 556— 
510 belong a senes of campaigns which was to earn 
her later reputation as an enemy of tyranny (ree sicyon, 
J'OLYC RATES 1, LYGI 1 AMIS, HIl'PIAR 1 j. But at home the 
Messenian problem remained and there was a further 
revolt i. 4oo ( see anaxilas i, zancle). 

(c) Modern scholars place Sparta’s acquisition of the 
constitution and socio-mililary institutions which tradi- 
tion ascribed to Lycurgus (q.v.) anywhere between r. 8oo 
and 6oo B.c. with a majority for some point in the seventh 
century. Whatever the dale they gave her a defined consti- 
tution earlier and therefoie more primitive than that of 
any other significant city and, thanks to the stability of 
the Spartan economy and of Spartan problems, its essen- 
tial provisions remained unchanged for centuries. Thus 
the young Spartan was devoted from the age of 7 to a 
deadening regime of military training and militaristic 
obedience which produced the finest army in Greece (see 
armies, Greek, § 3) hut, much more gradually, a notorious 
austerity of life and an absolutely rigid oligarchic govern- 
ment (see APE1.LA1 1, LPHOHS, GEHOUSIA). 

(r/) Sparta’s leadership in Greek afTairs, which she 
maintained with increased crcdir in the invasion of 
Xerxes, began to decline soon after 470, partly as a 
result of the disgrace of Pausanias (q.v. 1) and Lcoty- 
clndes (q.v.), the anti-Spartan activities of Thcmistocles, 
and, above all, the growth of the Delian League under 
Athens, and it was more seriously impaired by the loss of 
life in the earthquake of 465 b.c. and the strain of another 
Messenian War (c. 4(15-460). But she survived the first 
Peloponnesian War with Athens (460-446) without dis- 
grace and, m 431, her jealousy and lear of Athenian 
expansion, exacerbated by her allies, prompted her to 
begin another war (see Peloponnesian war). The pre- 
eminence which she regained by the overthrow of Athens 
in 404 was nevertheless precariously based on a dwindl- 
ing citizen-population, on the individualist ambitions 
of Lysnnder and Agesilaus (qq.v.), and on an increasing 
disregard for the traditional equality of possessions and 
for the prohibition of monied wealth and of the alienation 
of land-lots; and it is not surprising that she never re- 
covered her strength after the disaster of Leuctra (371) 
and the restoration of Messenian independence by 
F.paminondas (q.v.). 

(e) During the next hundred years or more the number 
of her citizens and her political importance were steadily 


declining. The deadening effects of her conservative 
regime were realized, far too late, in 242 ».c. by Agis IV, 
whose proposals to revive the strictness of the Lyeurgan 
training and to admit Perioikoi and foreigners to the 
citizen-body were obstructed by the ephors and the few 
remaining Spartiatai, and, after his violent death, by 
Clcomenes III, who by revolutionary methods abolished 
the ephorate and raised the number of citizens to 4.000, 
but, ruling as a tyrant, was opposed and ovcrthiown hy 
the Achaean Confederacy and Antigonus (q.v. 3) Doson 
at Sellasia (222 or 221). Of the various tyrants who 
followed him, Nabis, who styled himself king, was the 
most successful, hut was defeated by Hanuninus (q.v 1) 
in 195, and Sparta was compelled to join the Achaean 
Confederacy and finally incorporated as a twilas Joed- 
erata in the province of Achaea. A remarkable revival of 
prosperity under the Roman Empire, especially in the 
second century, is attested by inscriptions and architec- 
tural remains, and a revival ol the Lyeurgan regime is a 
picturesque, if unpleasant, feature of the age ot Scp- 
timius Severus. Surviving the destructive raid ot the 
Heruli in a.d. 267, Sparta finally succumbed in rums at 
the hands of the Goths under Alanc in 395. 

King-List. Before c. 800 n.c. the list is very hypo- 
thetical. Until 491/90, the Spartans claimed, son had 
succeeded father; though it is difhculi to believe, there is 
no evidence to refute the claim. Thereafter relationship 
is indicated in brackets, the reference being to the pre- 
ceding king. 


Agis, 930-900. 

Echcslratus, 900-870. 

Leobotes, 870-840. 

Dorussus, 840-820. 

Agasilas, 820-790. 

Archelaus, c. 790 760. 

Teleclus, c. 760 -740. 

Alcamenes, c. 740-700. 

Polydorus, r. 700-665. 

Eurycratcs, c. 665 640. 

Anaxandrus, r. 640-615. 

Eurycratidas, c. 615-590. 

Leon, r. 590 560. 

Anaxundridas, c. 560-520. 

Clcomenes I, c. 520-490. 

Leonidas 1 (q.v.)(brother), 
440—480. 

Pleistarchus (son), 480- 
459. 

Plcistoanax (son), 459- 
409. 

Pausanias (q.v. 2) (son), 
4°9~395- 

Agesipolis I (son), 395- 
380. 

Cleombrotus I (brother), 
380-371. 

Agesipolis II (son), 371- 
370 . 

Clcomenes II (brother), 
370-309. 

Arcus 1 (q.v.) (grandson), 
309-265. 

Acrotatus (son), 265-262. 

Areus 11 (son), 262-254. 

Leonidas II (grandson of 
Cleomencs 11), 254- 
235. 

Clcomenes III (q.v. 2) 
(son), 235-221. 


EURYPONTIDS 

Eurypon, 890-860. 

Prytanis, 860-830. 

Polydeetes, 830-800. 

Eunomus, 800-780. 

Chanllus, c. 780-750. 

Nicandrus, e. 750-720. 

Theopornpus (q.v. i), c. 
720 675. 

Anaxandndas, r. 675-665. 

Archidamus I, c. 665-645. 

Anaxilas, r. 645-625. 

Leotychidas I, c. 625-600. 

Hippocralides, c . 600-575. 

Agasicles, c. 575-550. 

Anston, c. 550-515. 

Dernaratus (q.v,), r. 515- 
491. 

Leotychidas II (q.v.) (cou- 
sin — great-grandson of 
Iiippocratidas), 491- 
469. 

Archidamus II (q.v.) 
(grandson), 469-427. 

Agis 11 (q.v.) (son), 427- 
399- 

Agasilaus II (q.v.) (bro- 
ther), 399-360. 

Archidamus III (q.v.) 
(son), 360-338. 

Agis III (q.v.) (son), 338- 
33 1- 

Eudamidas I (brother), 
331-r. 305. 

Archidamus IV (son), c . 
305 - 275 - 

Eudamidas II (son), c. 
275-245- 

Agis IV (son), c. 244-241. 

Eudamidas III (son), 241- 
c. 228. 
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AC. I ADS (com.) 
Agesipohs III (grandson 
of Clcombrotus Il) p 

219-215. 


EIIRYPONTIDS (C0nt.) 
Archidamus V (uncle), 
228-227. 

Eucleidas (Agiad — bro- 
ther of Cleomenes III), 


227-221. 

Ancient Sources (a) Documents’ 1 C v. 1 (iqii); BSA xxvixxx 
(1923-30). Public documents prior to Hellenistic times are ex- 
tremely scarce, arid the (treat majority of surviving inscriptions are 
statue-bases and lists ol magistrates ol the imperial age. 

(h) Authors Poets- see Aleman and Tyrtaeui; lloiner, esp. Od . 
iv. Prose: Hdt 1. 65 It. , bks. 5 — f» passim (Cleomenes), liks. 7-9 
(Persian Wars). Thuc 1. 10, iH, Kofi, 101-3, 128 ft. (F^Husanias); 
bks. 2-8 passim (Peloponnesian War). Xon Hell (passim), Lac. Loir, 
Arist. Pol. 2 9p5-7 and passim. Plut l.yrurgus, Ly salt iter , Agcstlaus, 
Agts (IV), Cleomenes ( 111 ), Apophthegmata Lacamca. For topography, 
Strabo 8 4-ft (Laconia), Pausanias 3. 11-20 (Sparta) 

MODERN Works. The article 'Sparta’ ill PW gives lull accounts of 
topography (E Hblte), Constitution and History (V. Fhicnbcrg), 
Religion and Art (L. Ziehen), and a bibliography to 1924 More 
recent works are. F. Ollier, Le Mirage spartiatc 1 (iqii), 11 (194.O. 
P Roussel, Sparte x (19O0); K. M. T. C lu lines. Ancient .Sparta (1949); 
PI Michell, Sparta (1952); W. den Uoer, I. ataman Studies (1954); 
K. Kiechlc, Lakomen und Sparta (1962); (i I,, Huxley, Early Sparta 
(19(12) ; A II M Jones, Sparta (19(17), A J. Toynbee, Sortie 
Problems of Creek History (19(19), 152!!. Most ol these have detailed 
bibliographies 

Excavations and Antiquities. PSA xii-xvi (1905-10), xxvi-xxx 
(1923—30), I94o;K.M Dawkins and otFiers, The Sam tuary of Artemis 
Orlhta at Sparta (1929), E. A. Lane, BSA xxxiv (1913-4), J. 
Bourdman, BSA Ivin (19(13), G. Lippold, Eruhgriechtsche Hildhauet- 
schulen (1950), with references. 

Maps. (Jraetia Antigua (Frazer and van Ilmen, 1930), pi xxxv 

A. M. W.. W. G. F. 


SPARTA, CULTS AND MYTHS. The former are 
well discussed in general by Ziehen in P \\ \ s.v. ‘Sparta*. 
Prominent among them were those of Apollo at Amyelae 
(I lyarinthia, see iiyacin thus ; his throne and archaic statue 
there were famous, Paus. 3. 19. 1 ff.); of Artemis, who 
became identified with a Dorian goddess, Ortheia (the 
name has various forms, see ‘Artemis Orth in’, 7 / f. S’ Suppl. 
v, 1929, esp. 399 ff.); Athena, whose principal temple 
was the Bronze House, hence her epithet Chnlkioikos; 
Aphrodite, here worshipped as an armed goddess, Areia 
or umXiapLcvr]\ Enyalios, nppaientlv regarded as sepaiate 
from Ares, with some interesting ritual, including sacri- 
fice of puppies and a sham-fight ; Zeus, w ho in Hellenistic 
times had ( inter alia) the title of Agamemnon, a curious 
blend of the cults of a god and a hero, if the somewhat 
doubtful evidence is correct. Of heroes and heroines, the 
Dioscuri (q.v.) were prominent, often in connexion with 
Helen (q.v.) ; see F. Chapouthier, T.es Dwsrurrs an srn'ue 
d'une deesse (1935), especially 143 if. Helen herself was 
worshipped in a way indicating that she is more goddess 
than heroine. The Leucippidcs also (see Dioscuri) had a 
cult. Of festivals, one of the most prominent was the 
Cornea (q.v.). 

Really Spartan myths are quite uncommon, most of 
the fabulous history of the place representing attempts 
to attach pre-Dorian mythology" to the Dorians. The 
Pelopidae, including Agamemnon, who is killed at 
Amyclae as early as Pindar, Pyth. 11. 31, the hint being 
taken from Od. 4. 5 are claimed as a kind of Spartans, 
and Heracles has a series of adventures there and is made 
out to be an ancestor, though he had little cult. 

See bibliography s v. SI’AUTA (Excavations). H. J. R. 


Lucania, and would have invaded Sicily, had not piratical 
transports failed him. In 71 Crassus, after unsuccessfully 
attempting to corner Spartacus in the ‘toe’ of Italy, finally 
caught and destroyed him in Lucania, subsequently 
crucifying any rebels he captured. Ponipey, returning 
from Spain, annihilated the few who escaped. Spartacus 
quickly became a legend; he was competent, brave, 
physically powerful, and apparently humane. 

The primary souice was apparently Sallust’s Histones Plutarch 
(Class 8 1 . ; Pomp. 21) and Appian {BCiv. 1. 116 1 ) give continuous, 
but not wholly trustworthy, acrounls, the writers who iollow Livy 
(Epu 95 f, ; Florub 2 8; Kutrop 6 7, Otor. 5. 24) sketchier versions. 
See T. Rice Holmes, Roman Republic (1923), i. 15(1 f , ; L. Paieli, 
Storia di Roma in (1953), 687 11 . E. T. S. 

SPARTOCIDS, a dynasty which established itself at 
Panticapaeum (q.v.) in 438 r.c., and ruled most of the 
Crimea and the Taman peninsula until c. 110 n.c.: see 
BOSPORUS (2), Cimmerian. It was called after its founder, 
Sparlocus I. The Spartocids were probably of Thracian 
origin, but soon became hcllcnizcd. The earlier members 
of the dynasty avoided regal style and were known 
simply as apyuvre^ Boanopou ; hut they kept a mercenary 
force and probably owned most of the Crimean land. 
From the time of Spartocus 111 (304—284) they bore the 
title of kings. They so developed the cultivation of wheat 
in their dominions as to become the greatest exporters 
of grain to Greece. In the fifth century they probably 
conceded a right of pre-emption to Athens; in the next 
two centuries they still cultivated the Athenian maiket, 
hut dealt freely with other Aegean Lilies. Their wealth 
is attested hv their magnificently furnished rock-tombs 
near Panticapaeum. In the second and 'first centuries 
the Spartocids suffered from Scythian and Sarmalian 
invasions of the Crimea, and r. 110 they Were displaced 
by Mithndates VI of Pontus, whose help was sought l>y 
Paerisades V. This last Spartoeid ruler was killed in an 
uprising led by the Scythian Saumacus whom he had 
probably been forced to adopt. The Bosporan kingdom 
thus became part of Mithi idites’ empire. 

The dynasty comprised (cf. R. Werner, op. cit.)- 
Spartocus 1 (438/7 433/2), Seleucus (w r ith Satyrus I, 
433/2 393/2), Satyrus 1(431/2 389/8, alone 303/2- 
389/8), Leucon I (389/8-349/8), Spartocus II (with 
Paerisades 1 349/8-344/3), Paerisades I (349/8-31 i/to, 
alone 344/3-311/10), Satyrus II (31 1/10-3 10/09), Prvla- 
nis (310/09), Flume lus (310/09 304/ j) Spartocus III 
(304/3-284/3), Paerisades II (284/3-r 245). Hereulter 
less is know n of the dynasty : Spartocus IV (c. 245-f. 215 ), 
C 'omasa rye (r. 215-r. 175), Paerisades ill (between 215 
and 1 yo ?), Paerisades IV Philomctor (c. 1 90 ?-al ter ifio), 
Spartocus V (between 160 and 150), Leucon II (between 
160 and 150), Ilygiacnon (c. 150), Paerisades V (after 
150-108/7). 

M Roatovtzeff, CAH vm, ch iR, R Werner, Hist 1955, 412 f 

M. C ., H.II S 

SPARTOI, see CADMUS. Their descendants had a birth- 
mark in the shape of a spearhead, Arist. Poet. 1454**22 
(from F^uripides* Antigone?), by which they could he 
known. 


SPARTACUS, Thracian gladiator who led a revolt at 
Capua in 73 n.c. Numerous Thracian, Celtic, and Ger- 
man renegades quickly joined him. Spartacus defeated 
two Roman armies, then devastated southern Italy, 
continually attracting additional fugitives; ultimately his 
army numbered 90,000. In 72, after losing his Celtic 
associate Crixus, he defeated three Roman armies and 
reached Cisalpine Gaul whence, he hoped, his followers 
would disperse to their homes. They, however, preferred 
to plunder Italy. Spartacus accordingly marched south 
again, conquered two more Roman armies, desolated 


SPELUNCA, natural grotto on the Tyrrhenian coast of 
Italy immediately cast of Tarracina (q.v.), where the 
Emperor Tiberius had a villa. Sejanus (q.v.) rescued him 
from death in a cave-in there. Modern Sperhnga pre- 
serves the name. Recently the grotto has yielded thou- 
sands of fragments of Hellenistic-type sculptures, mostly 
of marine monsters, and a Greek inscription naming three 
Rhodian sculptors. 

1 J . MarKendrirk, The Mute Stones Speak (1962), 171 ff , G Jacobi, 
1 'antro di Tiber 10 a Sperlonga (19(13); G. Sacfhind, I’ynden. Ttbrrtus- 
grottan (1966). E. T S. 
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SPES, a res expetenda rather than -an actual ‘virtue’. 

A temple was built to her by A. Atihus Calatinus in the 
First Punic War. Burnt down in 31 h.c., it was restored 
by Germamcus m a.d. 17. ‘Spes P.R.’ is the rising 
generation, the hope of the race, ‘Spes Augusta’ imperial 
promise centred in the princes (cf. supphcatio Spei et 
Juuentuti, 18 Oct., for the toga uirilis of Augustus). She 
bears an opening flower and catches up her skirt as il in 
haste. Her temple in the Forum llolitonum is identified 
with one of the three temples under S. Nicola in Carcere 
(Platncr-Ashby, 41^3; Nash, Put. Did. Hume 1. 418 fT.). 

G. Witwowu, RK 263, 329 f. H M. 

SPEUSIPPUS (r. 407-339 h.c.), Athenian philosopher, 
son of Kurymedon and of Plato’s sister Potone. He accom- 
panied Plato on his last visit to Sicily (361) and succeeded 
him as head of the Academy from 347 to 330. Of his 
voluminous writings (Diog. Laert. 4. 4) only fragments 
and later reports remain, but Aristotle treats him with 
respect and it is clear that he continued and helped to 
shape some major philosophical interests which the 
Academy had acquired under Plato. 

(«) Definition. Spcusippus argued that, since a defini- 
tion is designed to identify its subject and differentiate it 
from everything else, it can only be established by know- 
ing everything there is. This can hatdly have been in- 
tended, as some ancient critics thought, to refute all 
attempts at defining. More probably it was this view of 
definition which prompted Spcusippus in his ten books 
of "Up-ma to set about collecting the observable resem- 
blances between different sorts of plant and animal, lor 
he may have thought (as Aristotle sometimes did, An. 
Post. B 13) that a species can be defined by discovering a 
set of characteristics which it shares with vatious other 
species, taken collectively, but not with any one other 
species. 

The Academy’s interest in definition had led to the 
recognition that some expressions have more than 011c 
meaning. Spcusippus marked this by drawing distinctions 
comparable to, hut fuller than, those familiar from Aris- 
totle’s logic. Where a single word is in question, it may 
have one sense or more than one {ovvdvv^a, o/ir/n'ii/ra) ; 
where more than one word is in question, they may stand 
for one thing or for quite different things, or one may 
derive its sense from the other (iroAiJuji>ufia. tTfpwwfia, 
napJnvpa). This in itself would give Spcusippus his place 
at the birth of logic in the Academy. 

( h ) Philosophy and Exaci Sctf.ncf Spcusippus wrote 
on Pythagorean mathematics, endoising the search for 
the elements of numbers which Pinto had taken over from 
the Pythagoreans (see the newly discovered fragment of 
Speusippus, Plato Laltnus iii. 40 1-5). But he refused to 
equate numbers with Platonic Ideas, which like others in 
the Academy he rejected; and lie further denied the 
claim, which Aristotle ascribes to the Pythagoreans and 
Plato, that the elements of number are the elements of 
everything else. Other sorts and levels of reality, he 
argued, need other sorts of element. Hence Aristotle ac- 
cuses hirn of making the universe ’episodic’, disconnected ; 
but it is Speusippus’ theory that underlies Aristotle’s 
attempt in Metaph. A to show that it is not strictly true, 
but only true ‘by analogy’, that all things have the same 
elements. 

(c) Ethics. In the Academic debate which can be 
heard behind Plato’s Phtlebus and the ethical writings of 
Aristotle Speusippus makes two appearances. He holds, 
first, that pleasure is neither good nor evil in itself, and 
second, that goodness is to be found only in the final 
stages of development and not in the origins. 

Under all these heads it is likely that the best of his work 
has been digested in that of Aristotle and his successors, 


and in particular that his biological observations in the 
"Op.oia were largely absorbed in the treatises ol the Lyceum. 

Testimoma and JragmcniK in V I.aiiK, l)e Speuuppi Academia 
Scriptis (lyi 1). Zeller 11 i 4 982 loio, t . Ham l trut h. Lugnche 
Regeln der plat. Schulc in dcr Tnpik (1904), J. Sitim-I in 

)'W 11| A. I&16 ft , II t-'hrrinss., AustnlL v l.nt of I‘latn aiul the 
Acad, i (i 944 )> e»p ch. 1 , 1 * IVltrrlan, biom Rlatonum to A 1 itplatonism* 
LyM t,. L. 1. O. 

SPHAERUS of Borysthenes (b. c. 28 s or 265. lived at 
least to 221 n.C.), a pupil first of Zeno, then of I’icanthcs; 
friend and adviser of the Spartan reformer Clcomcnes. 
His numerous writings dealt with all branches of philo- 
sophy (especially with morals and polities) and with 
certain of the older philosophers. His definitions were 
highly esteemed in the Stoic school. 

Teatimonm in von Arnim, SYF 1. 139-42. W. 1 ) H. 

SPHINX, a mythological monster, with human head 
and the body of a linn. Originating in Egypt, probably 
as a type of the king, the Sphinx became known early to 
Syrians, Phoenicians, and Mycenaean Greeks. Already 
in the Near East it was transformed into a female being 
and remained female in Greek lileiaturc, although in art 
bearded male Sphinxes are known in the an haic period 
(H. Payne, N ecrocormthia , 1031, 8g). Sphinxes were at 
first adopted by the Greek artists as a type of ghost -like 
monsters who carry off bovs or youths and are present 
at fatal combats. Like many other monsters, the Sphinx 
acquired an apotropaic significance and was placed on 
tombs (Diog. Laert. 1. 8g) and depicted on shields 
(Acsch. Sept. 522). In Boeotia, the native land ofllesiod's 
great mythological system, the Sphinx became a central 
figure of the native cycle concerned with the mythical 
dynasty of the Labdacidae. Jn an early version the Sphinx, 
sent by Hera to Thebes, asked the Thebans the riddle 
about the three ages of men (Apollod. 3. 5. 7 f. ; a piece 
of folklore). They failed to solve it, and after each effort 
the Sphinx carried away and devoured one of them, 
including Daemon, son of Creon (E. Haspcls, Attic 
Black- Fig. Lekythoi, 1038, 131), until Oedipus (q.v.) 
solved the riddle. The Sphinx committed suicide, or was 
killed by Oedipus (Gorinna in schol. Fur. Phoen. 2b). 
Later accounts, attesting the growth of Delphic religion, 
make Apollo send the Sphinx. These versions were used 
by Sophocles (OT) and Euripides ( Phoen ). 

In art sphinxes appear in great abundance in the 
‘animal friezes’ of the orientalizing period ; marble statues 
of Sphinxes, such as the Sphinx of the Naxians in 
Delphi, are given as votives to Apollo (Ch. Picard, 
Manuel d $ an heal. 1. 570, fig. 1Q7), or guard the tombs of 
Attica (G. M. A. Richter, Melanges Picard, TQ4g, 863). 
In Classical art the Sphinx is humanized. The Sphinx 
from Acgina nnd those of later Attic vases have beautiful 
serious faces, sometimes female breasts. Instead of the 
llesiodic monster, the child of Echidna and Orthros 
{Theog. 326), the Sphinx becomes the wise, enigmatic, 
and musical messenger of divine justice; the tragic poets 
call her ‘the wise virgin’ and say that she sang her riddle 
(Eur. Phoen . 48, 1507). 

J Ilberp in Roachcr, Lex., sv. ; H. J- Hose, Harulh Ch. Myth 
188 nnd 2Q7, 1* \Vollrr», (itunutm 1925, 4 <>: M- KeiMrd, Dtiowu* 
1950, 103 , F. MaU, '/DAI 1950 i. 91 , U M A Hunfmann, Archaeo- 
logy 1951, 229; A Dcsscnne,/-r Sphinx, ftude iconographique (1957) I 
H. Waltci, Art and Archaeology, 19O0. bj . ... „ 

Ci, ivl A J I « J - K. 1 . 1 - 

SPINA, an Etruscan port situated on what was the mouth 
of the southern branch of the Po. It was established 
towards the end of the sixth century (by Greeks or 
Etruscans ?). The site was identified by air-photography 
in 1 <#56 ; this city of the marshes had an elaborate 
canal system. Together with Adria (q.v.), it supplied the 
earlier foundation of Felsma (q.v.), Etruria Padana, and 
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ultimately Europe with the products of the rich fifth - 
century Greek commerce. A great quantity of Attic red- 
figure and other Greek pottery has been recovered from 
the V allc T rehba and V alle Pega cemeteries ; it is now in the 
museum at Ferrara. Spina exercised considerable naval 
influence in the Adriatic and maintained a ‘Treasury* at 
Delphi. 

P. E Amin, II museo areheologtco di Ferrara (1955); id- CVA 
Fertara Museo Nazwnale I (Italy lane, xxvu, 1963); Alh I Conn. 
Stud. Etr. 1057. Sup pi. Stud. Etr. xxv (1059), Mostra deli Etruria 
Pad ana e della et ltd di Spina, 2 vols. (Bologna, 1960); Scullurd, Etr. 
(Jitter, 209 H , S. Auri gemma, Scant d\ Spina, la necrupolt di Valle 
Trebba, 1 (i960), 1. 2 (1965). D. W. K. K. 

SPINNING. In an ancient household a large amount of 
a woman’s time was spent in wool-work; and on the tomb 
of a virtuous Roman matron the crowning words of praise 
were ‘Lanam fecit*. The fleeces were brought into the 
house in their rough state and had first to be washed. 
The wool was then teased and pulled into fluff before 
being treated by an instrument called epmetroti which 
separated the fibres and arranged them lengthways, 
making them ready for spinning. The spindle — #rA ojcttt/p, 
Jtisus — was a straight piece of reed, wood, or metal about 
12 inches long; the whorl was a disk of clay, wood, or 
ivory attached to the end tif the spindle ; and the opera- 
tion of spinning was as follows. 7 ’he wool was placed on 
the distaff (rjXaKUTTj, eolus), and from it a little was drawn, 
twisted, and fixed to a hook at the top of the spindle. With 
the help of the whorl the spindle was spun round, and as 
it spun more wool was paid out from the distaff and 
twisted into yarn. 

Forbes, Stud. Anc. Technol. iv. 149 f. F. A W. 

SPOLETIUM, mountain town in Umbria: modern 
Spoleto , with spectacular ancient remains. Becoming a 
Latin colony (241 1 J.C.), Spoletium rendered yeoman 
service against Hannibal (q.v.). After suffering severely 
in Social and Civil Wars, it became a flourishing 
munitipium , the Via Flarninia (q.v.) being diverted to 
serve it. Later it was a Lombard duchy and is still an 
important city. See umiihians. 

C. Pictraiitfeli, Spoletium (Rome, 1939). E. T. S. 

SPOLIA OP IMA were spoils offered by a Roman general 
who had slam an enemy leader in single combat. Three 
kinds are distinguished, prima, secunda, and lertia accord- 
ing to the rank of the winner and the deity to which the 
spoils were dedicated. Prima spolia (or opima) were con- 
secrated in the temple of Jupiter Feretnus ( secunda and 
tertia to Mars and Quinnus respectively). Spolia opima 
were traditionally won on three occasions. Romulus’ 
victory was obviously invented to credit him with 
the building of the temple of Jupiter Ferctrius and the 
institution of the custom. But the historicity of the 
victories of A. Cornelius Cossus (q.v.) over Tolumnius 
(r. 428) and of M. Claudius IVlarcellus (q.v. 1) over 
Vindomarus (222 u.c.) is attested by epigraphical and 
literary evidence. Interest in spolia opima revived in 29 
B.c\ owing to the victory of Licinius Crassus (q.v. 6) over 
Deldo, the chief of the Bustarnae, and Octavian’s rejec- 
tion of Crassus’ claim. 

J. Marquardt, Rbm. Staatsverw. it. 560 f. ; Ogilvie, Comm. Livy r-f, 
71 ff.. f- P. T. 

SPRINGS, SACRED. The worship of springs (or 
wells), a phenomenon of the highest antiquity and wide- 
spread all over the world, is in essential points similar to 
that of rivers (see river-cods). Flowing water, especially 
when bubbling up from the interior of the earth, whs to 
the primitive mind animate and divine, and the plastic 
creative imagination of the Greeks personified such spirits 
of fountains as nymphs (see nymphs). Fountains with 


extraordinary qualities gained special significance and 
acquired corresponding mytliB — warm healing fountains 
were attached to the cults of Hephaestus, Heracles, and 
Artemis. Mantic springs were attached to several famous 
oracles, as those of Apollo at Didyma (q.v.) near Miletus 
and at Delphi (Cassotis); cf. the spring at Claros, that of 
Daphne near Antioch, and that in the Troad near the 
grave of the Sibyl. Poseidon was said to have caused 
fountains to spring up (e.g. the salty fountain on the 
Athenian Acropolis, in the Erechtheum) ; so also Dionysus 
(thus a fountain near Haliartus reminded men of the 
wine-god and his nurses because of the ruddy colour of 
its waters: Plut. Lys. 28. 7). The fountain on the summit 
of the Boeotian Helicon, Hippocrene, was brought forth 
by a blow of the hoof of Pegasus, said to have been the 
horse of Poseidon. Fountains were also named after 
heroes, as Achilles and Agamemnon ; those that disappear 
into the earth were considered to be entrances to Hades 
(as Styx in Arcadia, Astenon in Argos). A number of 
myths (cf. Dirce, s.v. amphion, and amymone) and cults 
(cf. the nymphs of the spring) clearly show the strong 
fascination which springs exercised on Greek minds. The 
Roman festival Fontinaha (13 Oct.), when flowers were 
thrown into the fountains, was important. The Romans 
also threw coins into wells (Pliny, Ep. 8. 8. 2). Horace 
sacrifices a kid to the Bandusian spring (Carm. 3. 13. 3). 

M. Ninck, Phtlol Suppl. xiv 2 (1921), J H Croon, The Herdsman 
of the Dead (1952), A. Curnuy, Museon 1956, 187 fb , J honlcnro&e, 
Python (1959)1 App. 6. j S. F.., J. E. L. 

SPURINNA, Titus Vestrictus ( P\V *i.v.), horn in 
Transpadanc Italy r. a.d. 25, commanded part of Otho’s 
(q.v.) advanced guard in A.n. 69, and successfully de- 
fended Placentia after quelling a mutiny. Cr/p. suff. under 
Vespasian, he is almost certainly one of two men (Pliny, 
Pan . 60-1) who received a second consulate from Nerva 
and a third from Trajan : his second consulate is definitely 
attested by the Fasti Ostiemes. Nerva honoured him with 
a statue for a campaign against the Bructen, but it is 
uncertain when that operation took place. I11 his old age 
Spurinna lived an at live life in the country and wrote 
Greek and Latin lyrics; he was still alive e. 105, a friend 
of the Younger Pliny, and possibly an oral source for 
Taci tus ’ II istories. 

Synie, Tacitus, App 6. G. E. F C. 

STABERIUS EROS, a scholar, originally a slave, who 
taught the children of the Sullan prosrnpti free. Brutus 
and Cassius were his pupils (Pliny, IIN 35. 199; Suet. 
Gram. 13). 

STABIAE, modern Castellamare in Campania just 
south of Pompeii (q.v.). It was taken by the insurgents 
and destroyed by Sulla in the Social War (90/89 n.i\). In 
the Early Empire it was a fashionable resort until the 
Vesuvius eruption buried it (a.d. 79). The Elder Pliny 
perished here. Excavations have uncovered exceptionally 
fine frescoes. 

L. d’Orsi, CIli scavi di Stahta (1954); O. Elm, Future di Stahia 
( 1957 ). E T. S. 

STADIUM. The Greek ordSiou, the running-track, was 
a long parallelogram, about 200 yards long and 30 yards 
wide. In the sprint race (also known as irraSiov) the com- 
petitors ran the length of the track; in the longer events 
they went up and down the straight, turning sharply 
round pillars at the end. When possible the stadium lay 
between two hills with an embankment at the two ends 
which were either left square or rounded in a half-circle, 
for the convenience of the spectators. The four best- 
known extant stadia are those at Delphi, Olympia, 
Epidaurus, and Athens. At Delphi the present structure, 
dating from the second century a.d., is largely due to 
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Herodcs Atticus, who also rebuilt the stadium at Athens 
with forty-six rows of marble seats holding -some 50,000 
people. In all four stadia the start and finish are marked 
with pillars and stone slabs divided into sections, one 
for each runner. At Epidaurus there are also small pillars 
every hundred feet on each side of the track, and a stone 
channel with basins at intervals to provide the spectators 
with water. 

£. N. Gardiner. Athletics of the Ancient World (1030), 128 IT. 

F. A. W. 

STANDARDS, CULT OF. Every permanent station 
of a Roman military unit, especially a legion, and every 
camp regularly constructed contained a chapel, which, 
at least in imperial times (Vegetius, De re mil. 2. 6), was 
under the charge of the first cohort, or headquarters 
company. In this were kept, besides the statues of gods 
worshipped by the troops and of the emperors, the 
standards of the unit and its component parts. These, 
froin*an unknown date (Pliny, HN 13. 23 ; our information 
does not go back to republican times), received divine or 
quasi-divine honours. They were anointed and other- 
wise tended on feast-days (Pliny, ibid., cf. Rosalia). A 
suppliant might take refuge at them (Tac. Ann. 1 . 39. 7); 
an altar was on occasion dedicated at least partly to them, 
or at all events to the most important, the eagle of the 
legion (CIL in. 7591 ; no. 14 v. Doinaszewski) ; the natalis 
of the eagle, presumably the anniversary of the day 
when the unit was first commissioned, was celebrated 
(CIL ii. 6183 ; no. 3 v. Doinaszewski); sacrifice was made 
to them particularly on the occasion of a victory (Joseph. 
BJ 6. 316, where the troops who took Jerusalem make 
offerings to their ensigns in the Temple, not m their 
camp). Tcrtullian even says with rhetorical exaggeration 
that the soldiers venerated them beyond all gods ( Apol . 
16). They art* not precisely gods, but are associated with 
genius and uirtus ( CIL 111. 7591, above), and are ‘propria 
legionum minima’ (Tac. Ann. 2. 17. 2). This perhaps 
goes to the heart of the matter; they are the embodiment 
of the luck or power of their unit and hence worthy of 
respect and to be kept sacredly. See ricna militaria. 

A. von DoindN7cwski, Die Religion des rdmischen Ueeres ( HYcf- 
dcutsche Zeitschnft 1H95), y If. H. J. R. 

STAPHYLUS (1), personification of the grape-cluster, 
aratfivXrj. He is vaguely nttached to Dionysus, as his son 
by Ariadne (q.v.; Plut. Thes. 20); his favourite (schol. 
Ar. Plut. 1021); an Assyrian king who welcomes him dur- 
ing his Indian campaign (Nonnus, Dion. 18. 5 ff.). Or lie 
discovered the vine and informed Oeneus (q.v. ; 'Probus’ 
on Verg. U. 1. 9). H. J. R. 

STAPHYLUS (2) of Naucratis, an Alexandrian to 
whom are assigned histories of Athens and Thessaly 
(Iltpi Adyvuiv and 0 eaoaAiKa). Perhaps c. 300 U.C. 

FGrll iii. -iGy. 

STASEAS of Naples, the first Peripatetic philosopher 
known to have settled in Rome. M. Calpurnius Piso 
became his pupil c. 92 u.c. He is frequently mentioned 
by Cicero. He seems to have occupied himself particu- 
larly with the problem of the normal length of human 
hie. W. D. R. 

STASINUS of Cyprus ( ? 8th c. R.C.), epic poet, possibly 
author of the Cypria (Ath. 1 5. 682 d), See EPIC cycle, § 5. 

EGF 15-32. 

STATILIUS (PIV 34) TAURUS, Titus (cos. stiff. 37 
u.c., cos. II 26 R.C.), the greatest Augustan marshal after 
Agrippa. Of uncertain origin (perhaps Lucanian), by 
military talent and steadfast loyalty he rose to wealth 


and honours; he was thrice accluimcd imperator by the 
legions and held several priesthoods (JLS 893 ; 893 a). 
Ills earliest recorded service for Octavian was as an 
admiral 111 the Bellum Siculum (3O). After the conquest of 
Sicily he crossed to Africa and secured that province, 
holding a triumph in 34 (the amphitheatre erected in 
commemoration on the Campus Martius was completed 
in 30). He ulso fought in lllyricum (34-33), commanded 
the land army in the campaign of Actium (3 1 ), and con- 
ducted operations in Spain (29). After his scumd con- 
sulate (2(1) the only record of him is that he was put in 
charge of Rome as prarf edits urbt in ib when Augustus 
departed to the provinces of the West (Dio Cass. 54. 19. 

6 ; Tac. Ann. 6. 1 1). He probably died not long alter. Of 
his descendants the last and brightest was Statiha 
Messallina (q.v. 2), the third wile of Nero. 

Syme, Rom. Ret)., see index. R. S. 

STATIUS, Publius Papinius (c. a.d. 45-96), was born 
at Naples, where his father, himself a poet, was a school- 
master. From his father, whom he eulogizes in Silvue 
5. 3, he learned much of the poetic technique he was 
afterwards to develop. Settling in Rome, he established 
there his fame and popularity as a poet. From his Silvue 
we. learn that he recited his works to fashionable audiences 
(ef. Juv. 7. 82-6), that he became intimately acquainted 
with several of the leading men of his day, and that he 
was admitted to the court of Domitian, to whose good 
graces he owed the running water in an estate he acquired 
at Alba (3. 1. 61 ff.), where Ins father was buried (5. 3. 
35-40). He won the prize, probably in 89, at the annual 
festival instituted by Domitian at Alba, but was, much 
to his chagrin, unsuccessful at the quinquennial Capito- 
Jine contest, probably m 94. To his wife Claudia he pays 
graceful compliments (3. 5). They had no children, 
though Claudia had a daughter by a previous marriage 
and Statius adopted a son who died young (5. 5). Statius’ 
health was not robust, and we hear of one serious illness 
through which he was nursed by his wife. Towards the 
end of his life he retired to his native city, where he died, 
seemingly before the murder of Domitian (Sept. 96). He 
appears to have been of an amiable disposition, deeply 
attached to his relations and capable of warm friendship. 
Though not of great wealth, he was probably in easy 
circumstances, at any rate during his later years. Real 
hardship does not seem ever to have fallen to his lot and, 
generally speaking, it is only of the pleasant sides of life 
that we have glimpses in his poems. The least pleasing 
aspect of his nature is to be seen in the extravagant 
flattery lavished on Domitian (e.g. Silv. 4. 1- 3), winch 
may be partially extenuated by the conditions of the age. 

Works. A poem on Domitian’s German wars and 
the Agave, a libretto for a pantomimus mentioned by 
Juvenal 7. 87, have perished. The epic Tliebais, pub- 
lished about 91, took twelve- years to complete and tells 
in twelve books the story of the quarrel between Eteoclcs 
(q.v. 2) and Polynices. The Achtlleis, brought to a con- 
clusion in the second book by the poet’s death, deals with 
the education of Achilles under the Centaur Chiron, his 
disguise as a girl during his sojourn at the court of 
Lycomedes in Scyros, his amour with Dcidameia, his 
detection by Ulysses and Diomedes, and his departure 
for Troy. The Silvae in five book.* published at different 
times from 92 onwards, the fifth being posthumous, 
consist of thirty-two occasional poems addressed to the 
poet’s friends celebrating their marriages, villas, baths, 
objets d'art , or public benefactions, ofTering congratula- 
tions on recovery from illness, the birth of an heir, or 
attainment of high office, or consolations on the loss of 
relatives, and sometimes dealing wilh lighter subjects. 
The most famous is the short address to Sleep (5. 4). 
These poems are mostly in hexameters, though four are 
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in hcndecasyllabics, one in Rapphics, and one in alcaics. 
They were lost in medieval times till Poggio discovered 
a manuscript containing them at Constance in 1417. 

Statius 1 verse is fluent and highly polished, even in 
the hastily composed Silvae. The Thebais requires 
episodic treatment and lacks a real hero. There are 
frequent imitations of Virgil in word and thought, and 
the gods take part in the action. Excessive use of hyper- 
bole is perhaps the chief fault in taste. Put the various 
episodes, highly coloured and rhetorical though they be, 
are generally successful regarded as separate wholes, the 
descriptive passages striking, and the narrative lively. 
The sentiment rarely reaches sublimity, but telling effects 
are achieved in 'pathetic’ passages. The epics were 
much admired throughout medieval times, and Statius, 
regarded by Dante as a Christian, is an important charac- 
ter in the Purgatorio. He w as a favourite also ol Chaucer’s. 

Lirr:. I’. Vollmer’s edition of Silvae (Teulmcr, i 8 yH). 

MSS. ok lines. A. lvlutx, Henries, 1905. See too, G.iriod’s edition 
of Thebais (1906), for theory (hiikiiik from nnnirc of MS. variants) 
ol a second edition of Thebais by Statius himself. 

MSS. OK Sll.VAF. All MSS of Silvae derive lrom M, i.C. Code* 
Mutntcneus Ihhlioth Nation 1(178. For diflcrcnt views on prob- 
lems connected with the tmduion, whether M lb the MS. dis- 
covered by 1’oKffio nr only a copy ol it, 11 question not yet decided, 
see Tcubner editions hy Klotz (191 1) and Miirastom (ighi). 

R. Sweeney, Prolegomena to an edition of the Scholia of S. (1969). 

Source and Models K. Helm, He Papinu Stain Tnebaide 
(1892), Esscnfcldt, Philol. 1904. I.iter.irv Appreciation. h. Lepras, 
J Ctude sur la Thebtnde dr Stace (1905), G. Krumbholz, ‘Der Erzah- 
luncastil in dcr Thebais des Statius’, Glotta 1955, 03 11 ., ill ff.; 
W Scbeiter, Untersurhungeti zur epnehen Kunst des Statius (iy(io). 
Achillas: O. A. W. Dilke (1954), with extensive bibltogiaphv. 

E. J. VV. 

STELE. Stone slnhs as grave markers are found occa- 
sionally in Bronze Age Greece, the most notable being 
those with relief decoration above the Shaft Graves at 
Mycenae. In Geometric and early Archaic Greece such 
stelat are rare, but m Athens about 600 begins a distin- 
guished series with relief decoration on the shaft, topped 
first by a sphinx, then by a palmette finial. The latter 
type originated in east Greece, and it persisted after 500 
in the islands, after the Athenian series had already ended. 
A new type ol stele in Athens appears after the mid fifth 
century. It is broader, with pilasters at the side and a 
pediment above, and carries relief representations of the 
dead or scenes of parting. The scries was stopped hy 
decree of Demetrius of Phalerum at the end of the fourth 
century and later grave markers are simple short cylindri- 
cal blocks. The word is also applied to the upright 
rectangular slabs on which decrees and similar public 
documents were inscribed, and to horoi marking the 
limits of property. 

G. M. A. Richter, The Archaic GraveUnncs of Attica (1961); 
K. F. Johansen, The Attic Grave Reliefs (1951), E. li. Jeilery, J 1 S /1 

1962, ns n. j 13. 

STENTOR, a man who could shout as loudly as fifty 
ordinary people ( llmd 5. 785-6). He is evidently known 
to I Iomer, but no later author has anything worth quoting 
to say of him. 

STEP HAN US of Byzantium was a Greek grammarian, 
probably a contemporary of Justinian, and apparently a 
teacher in the imperial university m Constantinople. 
Nothing is known in detail of his life. He is the author of 
* EdviKa , in sixty books, an alphabetical list of place-names 
together with the adjectives derived from them. The 
original work, which contained information on foun- 
dation-legends, etymologies, changes of name, oracles, 
historical anecdotes, proverbs, etc., is lost. The surviving 
epitome, consisting mainly of jc|unc entries, was com- 
piled some time between the sixth and tenth centuries 
A.n. It may be the work of one Hermolaus, mentioned in 
the Suda , but some scholars believe that it is actually a 


conflation of at least two epitomes, made on slightly 
different principles. There are fragments of the original 
extensive text embedded in the De Administrando Imperio 
and De Thematibu v of Constantine Porphyrogenitus. 

Stephanus was neither a geographer — he makes no 
direct use of Ptolemy — nor a historian — he puts down 
side by side information dating from different epochs — 
but a grammarian. His prime interest is the correct forma- 
tion of ethnic adjectives, for which he has two criteria, 
morphological regularity and regional usage. His direct 
sources, which he sometimes mentions, include Ilerodian, 
Oros ol Miletus, Philo of Byblos lUpi ttoXcwv, Dionysius 
Periegetes, Strabo, historians from Ilecataeus to Poly- 
bius, and lost grammarians and antiquarians. He is not 
entirely uncritical in his handling of his sources, but liis 
main value is as a compilation of material from writers 
whose works are lost. The surviving epitome was used 
by the Etymologicum Magnum, Eustathius, and probably 
the Suda. The last writer to use the original version was 
Constantine Porphyrogenitus. The 'EOvuciL are preserved 
in a large number of MSS., mainly dating from the 
Renaissance. There is no satisfactory critical edition. 

Ed. A. Mcmeke, Berlin (1849, repr. 1958). R. B. 

STEROPE or ASTEROPE, (1) one of the Pleiads, wife 
of Oenomaus (q.v. ; Pans. 5. 10. 6); (2) daughter of 
Cepheus king of Tegea (Apollod. 2. 144). Heracles gave 
her (in Paus. 8. 47. 5, Athena pave Cepheus) some of the 
hair of Medusa, bidding her lift it thrice ^bove the city 
wall, to put attackers to flight. \ H. J. R. 

STERTINIUS, in the Augustan Age, tiprned Stoic 
tenets into Latin verse and, according to Agro (nd llor. 
Epist. 1. 12. 20), wrote 220 books. 

STESICHORUS, lyric poet, said to have been born at 
Matuurus (Steph. Bvz. s.v. Mnravpas) and to have lived 
at Himera (PI. Plulr. 244 a, Arist. Rh. 1 303 b ). Ibs real 
name was said to be Teisias (Suda s.v. ZTijut^npra;), 
and it is quite possible that ST-qmgnpns was a title. 1 1 is 
dates arc confused by Mann. l\ir. 50, which places bis 
arrival in Greece m 485 h.c. This seems a mistake, and 
there can be little doubt that he was alive in the hist half 
of the sixth century, since he is connected with Phal.ins 
(Anst. Rh. iioi 1 ’) and the Suda places his birth at 632- 
620 U.c. and his death 556—553 11. c. His wbrks were 
collected in twenty-six books, and seem to have been 
lyrical poems composed on a big scale, in which the narra- 
tive element was strong. Titles of several poems survive 
and indicate that he told stories gathered from widely 
different epic sources. It is not known what type of poems 
he composed, though it is possible that some were Dithy- 
rambs, since narrative predominated in this type, and 
Stesichorus may have been influenced by the voyage of 
Arion in the West. Though the fragments arc scanty, 
something may be learned of bis work. In his Funeral- 
games of Pel ins he drew on the Argonaulie saga and de- 
scribed the games in some detail (frs. 178-80). Ills 
Geryoncis told of Heracles’ quest of the cattle of Geryon, 
and was remarkable for its knowledge of the silver-mines 
of Tartessus (fr. 184), its conception of Heracles as a 
great drinker (fr. 181), its nccount of the Sun’s magic cup 
which Heracles borrowed for his voyage (fr. 185), and for 
the notion that Geryon was w'inged (schol. lies. Th. 287), 
which was soon popularized by painters. His Roar- 
hunters (frs. 221-2) seems to have been about the Caly- 
donian boar-hunt, and his Eriphyle (fr. 194) dealt with a 
famous Theban legend. His Iliupersis drew on the epic, 
and was interesting for its account of Epeus who made 
the Wooden Horse (fr. 200), though attempts to connect 
it with the legend of Aeneas remain unproved. In his 
Helen he seems to have told the conventional story in a 
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first version, which contained an account of her marriage 
to Menelaus (fr. 187). But legend (PI. Phdr. 243 a) told 
that he was blinded lor this and did not recover until he 
recanted in a second poem, his famous Palinode , in which 
he denied that Helen ever went to Troy (fr. 192) and 
put the blame on llomer for the story (fr. 193). In a 
second Palinode (ibid.) he put the blame on Hesiod. 
Perhaps the truth behind this is that Stcsichorus out- 
raged opinion which regarded Helen as a goddess, as it 
did m Sparta. His Oresteia in two books seems also to 
have been sung at Sparta at a spring festival (fry. 21 1-12), 
and differed from Homer in placing the death of Agamem- 
non in Lacedaemon. It contained an account of Clytem- 
nestra’s dream (fr. 219), and gave some part to the 
nurse of Orestes (fr. 218). The Rhadine , attributed to 
him, seems more likely to be a later, romantic work by 
another poet, pci hups of the same name (cf. Marm. Par. 
71). The fragments show that he wrote in the traditional 
language of choral lyric, used a kind of ‘dactylo-epitrite' 
metre, and was an ingenious inventor of episodes later 
very popular, such as the birth of Athene in full armour 
from the head of Zeus ( Elym . Ma^n. 772. 49). He was 
admired for his dignity (Quint. Inst. 10. 1. 62) and gran- 
deur m plot and character (Dion. Hal. Vetl. Cens. 2. 27). 
Bee also PASTORAL POETRY, GREEK. 

Tpxt Pafje, Poet AM G>. 97-141. 

Criticism. J. Viiriheim, Stcochnror’ Fragment? und Ringi aphie 
( 1919 ): C. M. Lkiwra. (Jret^k Lyru 1 ‘oitry 1 (lyf)j). (J. JVI. U. 

STESIMBROTUS (fl. late 5th c. u.c.), biographer from 
Thusos, who taught at Athens. 

Works (EGrH 11 11 . 107): (1) limnetic studies: (2) 
Jh/jt TfAcrior, on the Sumothracian mysteries; (3) Hl/h 

MlfU<7TOK,\fr/V>> K at &UU/CI'du> (JlJ KfJL lltfllK Aetivs (frs. Ill 

Plut ). Stcsimbrotus gives full biographical details, but 
criticizes Themistocles mid Pericles and lauds Cnnon; 
no preserved fragments concern Thucydides (son of 
Melcsius). I . W W. 

STHENELUS, a tragic poet of the fifth century R.c., 
chosen by Aristotle (Poet. 22) as the example oi a poet 
uho avoided all use of poetic vocabulary and was in 
consequence commonplace m st\Ie. Ills insipidity is 
mliculed by Aristophanes ( lesp. 1313 and schol.j and 
Plato Com. (fr. 70) says that he appropriated other poets’ 
verses. 

ray 762. a w p.-c. 

STHENIDAS of Lncri, the nominal author of a 
Pythagorean tieatise on kingship, of which Stnbaeus 
quotes a fragment; it has been variously dated between 
the early third century n.r. arid the second century A.r>. 

StoL)<iciis 4 270-1 W-H See LLTIIANT US. C. T. G. 

STICHOMETRY. (1) Greek. means primarily 

n line of verse, and metrical texts were naturally measured 
by the number of their verses; but for bibliographical 
purposes the equivalent of a hexameter line was taken as 
a unit of measurement for prose works also. For this 
purpose rhe hexameter line was reckoned as approxi- 
mately 16 syllables or 36 letters (Galen, Do placitis Hippo- 
cratiset Platoms 8. 1 . 655). This does not mean that prose 
works were habitually written in lines of this length. On 
the contrary, the evidence of papyri found in Egypt 
shows that the lines in prose manuscripts were usually 
not much more than half of this. The on^o? was simply 
a unit of measurement indicating the extent of the book, 
or of portions of a work, and serving to fix the remunera- 
tion of the copyist. Thus Josephus (Ajf 20. 11. 3) states 
that his work consists of twenty books and 60,000 crr/^oi, 
and according to Diogenes Laertius the works of Aristotle 
comprised 445,270 ern'^tn ; while the Edict of Diocletian 


fixes a scribe's wage at 25 to 20 denarii per 100 
Callimachus, in his catalogue (mVu«re?) of the Alexandrian 
Library, recorded the number of cm*™ m each work. 
Many extant manuscripts contain notes of the num- 
ber of ctti'xui, e.g. several of the Herculaneum rolls, the 
Chester Beatty papyrus and the Codex Claiomontanus 
of the Pauline Epistles, the Laurentian manuscripts of 
Herodotus and Sophocles, etc. 

(2) Latin. In Latin manuscripts the same system was 
in force, the unit being the Virgihan line ol 16 syllables. 
This is stated explicitly in Phillipps MS. 12260, where 
the writer, in order to check the dishonesty of copyists, 
states that he had calculated on this basis the number of 
lines in the books of the Bible and the writings of Cyprian. 
Stichomelncal notes arc, however, not common m 
Latin manuscripts. 

Stichomctry, a purely mechanical device, is distinct 
from colometry, the method of dividing texts avoiding 
to sense-lines. This, according to Jerome (pn f. to Isaiah) 
was common in manuscripts ol Demosthenes and Cicero, 
and was adopted in his Vulgate version oi the Prophets. 
There is no trace of it in extant Greek papyri, but it is 
found in bilingual manuscripts (where its utility is 
obvious), and in some later Vulgate inanusi ripts. 

C Grnwx, Phil 1K7K, 97; I-’ RiIslMI, Upusc. (iWfi(>), i -74- 

V. I jarilihausen, Gtuchnche Pulaagraphie 1 (igij), 11. 70 II , I',. M. 

Thompson, lntrnd to Hr. ami Lat. PatuCography (in 12), (17 tb; 
K. Devrcesisc, Introduction a I'etudt des munuuriis grtes (i9S>), t>o 
Jb.l. 1 . G. K.’ 

STICHOMYTHIA (orixofivOia, Poll. 4. 1 13, to 7 rap* 
tv LunfiiLnv aeriA eytiv) is a form of dramatic dialogue in 
winch two characters speak a single line eath for a con- 
siderable stretch (cf. Henry VI, ill. 111. 2). Sometimes 
they speak two lines each with similar regularity (Eur. 
Burch. 935 IE). As Gross shows, Aeschylus was less 
strict in Ins use of stichomythia m later plays than m 
earlier, whereas Euripides grew more strict. Sophocles, 
avoiding in this as in other respects stiffness in the struc- 
ture of his iambic verse, is far freer than either; and in 
comedy, with its naturalistic technique of dialogue and 
ready tolerance of antilube (breaking of a line between 
speakers), there is haidly a trace of stichomythia (Ar. 
Arh. 1097 lb, a special case; 305 ff., pairs; Plut. 163 fl.). 
Stiehomvthia can be highly effective, as in the tensely 
concentrated dialogue between Orestes and his mother 
(Aesch. Cho. 908 ff.), and that between Oedipus and the 
Herdsman (Soph. 0 7 ’ 1147 ff-); but it tends to involve 
the introduction of padding (e.g. Soph. OT 559, Eur. 
Jon 1002). Even in a long and otherwise regular senes 
stichomythia is sometimes broken, particularly towards 
the end. Editors occasionally emend needlessly through 
a mistaken desire for symmetry. 

A. Gross, Dte Sttehomxthii m d. fpieih. True, it Knm. (igoO; 

W. Jent, Die Sticiiumythu in dcr fiu/ten grtethuchen Tiagbdu- (ig^O- 

J D. L>. 

STILICHO, Flavius, Roman general, was the effective 
ruler of the Western Empire from A.n. 395 until 408. On 
the accession of Arcadius (q.v. 2) to the Eastern throne in 
395 Stilicho brought about the downfall and death of the 
new Emperor’s chief adviser, Kufinus (q.v. 1). About 
this time the poet Clnudian began to publish Jus poems 
in praise of Stilicho. In 395 and 397 he ineffective ly 
invaded Greece in ordei to defeat the Visigoths of Alanc; 
but in 402 and 403 he defeated Alanc at Pollentia (I^ol- 
lenza) and Verona respectively, withdrawing troops from 
Britain and other provinces to make up his army. In 405 
he annihilated at Fiesole a horde of Ostrogoths and other 
barbarians, led by Radugajsus, who had invaded Italy. 
He w r as beheaded on the orders of Hononus (q.v.) in 408. 
Little is known of his character. 

S, Mazziirino, Stihcone (1942). E. A. T. 
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STILO PRAECONINUS, Luciu 9 Aelius (Suet. 
Gram. 3 ; Pliny, HN 33. 29), the first great Roman scholar, 
born at Lanuvium about 150 b.c., of equestrian rank, 
and a Stoic by training. He interested himself in literary 
criticism, antiquities, grammar, and etymologies; though 
not an orator, he composed speeches for others. Amongst 
his pupils he numbered Varro and Cicero ( Brutus 
205—7), and his aims and methods profoundly influenced 
his own and succeeding generations. His work on litera- 
ture included interpretations of the catmina Suliorum , 
comments on the language of the XII Tables, critical 
editions of Ennius and Lucihus, and the establishing of 
a canon of twenty-five plays of Plautus, whose language 
he rated highly (Quint. 10. 1. 99). It is difficult to estimate 
his debt to Greek grammarians, but his treatise on 
sentences ( De pruloquiis ; Gell. 16. H. 1) was probably 
inspired by the Iltpl d^uopdruiv of Chrysippus. 

Cl. Ci. Funaiuli, Uramm . Rom . Frag . 57 76. Schiinz- Hoflius, j 7O a. 

J . J M. 

STILPON (e. 380-300 n.c.), third head of the Mcgarian 
school, may have studied under Diogenes the Cynic, as 
well as under Eucleides the founder of the Mcgarian 
school. During his headship the school was the most 
popular in Greece; inter alios the originally Socratic 
school of Eretria came under its influence, and Zeno, the 
founder of Stoicism, acquired from Stilpon his skill in 
dialectic. Stilpon is said to have written at least twenty 
dialogues, and the names ol some are preserved. In 
metaphysics he maintained the monism characteristic 
of the Meganan school, denied the Platonic distinction 
between universals and individuals, and asserted the 
wrongness of all assertion that was not tautnlogous ; m 
ethics, under Cynic influence, he extolled the virtue of 
andtitia, but did not press the doctrine to such extremes 
as the Cynics. Plis influence on Stoic logic was probably 
considerable. W. D. R. 

STIMULA, Roman goddess of unknown functions. 
She had a grove (Livy 39. 12. 4, cf. Ov. Fasti 6. 503), 
where the Bucchanals met in 186 n.c. ; hence identified 
with Scmele (q.v.). Ovid (ibid.; August. De civ. D. 4. 
11) derives her name 'de stimulis quibus . . . homo 
impelhtur'. H. J. R. 

STIPEND IUM means a payment in money. As applied 
to the Roman provinces it meant a direct tax (see trihu- 
TUM). It was also applied to soldiers’ pay. Since this was 
originally issued at the end of the campaigning season, 
stipendium came to mean also, first a campaign, and 
ultimately a year of service. In the latter sense we regu- 
larly find in the auxiliary diplomata (q.v.) the phrase 
‘quinis et viccnis plunbusvc stipcndns emeritis*. The 
other meaning, however, persisted, and from Caesar to 
Domitian, and from Scverus onwards, was applied to the 
four-monthly payments made to the troops in January, 
May, and September: hence Suetonius (Dom. 7) could 
describe the Dornitianic increase of pay by the words 
‘addidit et quartum stipendium militi, aureos ternos.’ 

( a ) Years of Service. Polyhius states that every Roman 
citizen with the requisite property-qualification was liable 
to serve for 16 years between his 17th and 46th years, or 
for 20 years in an emergency. These terms were ob- 
served by Augustus when in 13 B.c. he drew up the 
regulations for his permanent standing army: 16 years of 
service +4 as a veteran became the period for a legionary, 
while the praetorian was favoured with the shorter 
period of 12 years. He was soon obliged to lengthen the 
prescribed terms, and in a.d. 5 these became for the 
legionary 20 years -f- 5 as a veteran; for the praetorian, 16 
years; for the auxiliary, 25 years. Many men were willing 
to serve beyond their time, and there are instances of 


service as long as 40 years. Under the Flavians service 
with the veterans was absorbed into the regular service, 
and legionaries then served for the same number of years 
as the auxiliaries. Service in the fleet was for 26 years. 

(6) Pay. Pay was issued as- early as the siege of Veii 
(c. 400 u.c.), but it is not until the second century B.c. 
that we have much evidence as to its amount. 

From c. 170 to c. 122 u.c. the basic legionary rate was 
5 asses a day, with substantial deductions for food, 
clothing, and arms: at the then prevailing tariffing of 10 
asses to the denarius this meant an annual rute of 180 
denarii. From the retariffing of the oj-at 16 to the dertarius 
until the time of Caesar the rate remained at 5 asses a day : 
this meant a reduction to 112^ denarii in the annual rate, 
but stoppages were now made for food and arms only. 
Caesar doubled the pay to 225 denarii and brought back 
the deductions for clothing. The rate remained un- 
changed until the time of Domitian, who increased it to 
300 denarii . It wa9 increased further to 500 denarii by 
Septimius Scverus, and to 750 denarii by Caracalla. 

Praetorian pay was probably 375 denarii a year for the 
greater part of the reign of Augustus, and was increased 
to 750 denarii in his later years. The urban cohorts then 
received 375 denarii, half the scale of the praetorians. The 
pay of the vigiles and the fleet is uncertain. 

Auxiliary pay varied according to arm, members of 
alae receiving more than members of cohorts, and the 
mounted men in the cohorts more than the pedites, whose 
basic rate was as low as 75 denarii a yeijr before the in- 
crease under Domitian. \ 

The principals (non-commissioned officers) were paid 
more than the private soldiers, and for pay purposes were 
graded as duplicuni (double-pay men) and sesijutpliiurn 
(pay-and-a-half men) according to rank. 

In the third century inflation made nonsense of the 
previous scales and the monetary content of the pay be- 
came of little value. Real pay became increasingly made 
in kind. 


Comparison of Basic Pay from 
Domitt. n to Scverus (1/1 denarii) 


Praetorians 

1,000 

Alae 

200 

Urban Cohorts 

500 

Cohorts — equites 

LSO 

lA-gions 

300 

pedites 

100 


R. K. Smith, Sendee w the Post-Marian Raman Army (195H); 
A. von Domns/rwski, Neue Ihidelbcrger Jahrhucher 1900, 218 ft , 
r. A. Brant, PDSR 1950, 54 ft , U Mimcnnl, Annuairt dt I'lnstitul 
de Phdulogie et dThstmrt orientates ct slaves 1951, Melaiigcs huiotf 
Livy , 399 tf , G R. Watson, Hist I9‘» < >. 332 ft , 1958, 1 1 .3 ft., IO 5 ^, 
372 ti , id. The Roman Soldier ( 1 9(19). (J R. 

STIPULATIO, a formal contract concluded orally m 
the form of question (made by the future creditor, stipu- 
lator : 'centum dari spondes?’), and answer (by the future 
debtor: ‘spondeo’). From the use of spondeo was derived 
the more restricted term sponsio. Sit pul at 10 was one of the 
oldest institutions of Roman private law (for its existence 
in the time of the XII Tables »sce Gai. Inst. 4. 17 a), and 
it gradually developed into a ‘fulcrum’ of the whole 
Roman system of obligations. Any agreement could be 
given legal effect by being incorporated in this simple oral 
form (sec contract, homan law of). Other verbs ( pro - 
mittere , dare , facerc, and Greek equivalents) were per- 
missible in the classical law and (unlike spondere) were 
open to foreigners. 

Stipulatio was also used for some special purposes. 
Romans commonly required security for a debt in the 
form of a surety free also security). The earliest foims 
(called sponsio and fidepromtssio, from the verbs used) 
were available only when the principal debt hud been 
created by stipulatio. The surety promised to discharge 
the same obligation as the principal debtor. The later (but 
still Republican) fideiussio was available whether the 
principal debt arose from a stipulatio or in any other way. 
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There were other technical differences. Another use wus 
novatio : one or more obligations concluded in another 
form could be confirmed and transferred into a stipulation. 

Stipulatio was also extensively used in civil proceedings, 
e.g. to oblige a defendant or his representative to fulfil 
a judgement ( mdtcatwn solvi). In many cases a stipulatio 
could he ordered by a magistrate, especially by the praetor 
( stipulation?* praetonae), either to reinforce an already 
existing obligation, or to create a new obligation for the 
protection of an interest otherwise not protected (e.g. at 
the beginning of a usufruct (ree skrvitutes), or in case 
of damage threatened to a neighbour’s property by the 
dangerous condition of a building, etc.). 

Stipulatio underwent a ‘degeneration’ the character of 
which is disputed. On the one hand, its oral form was 
relaxed. It is usually thought that by the time of Gaius 
(Inst. 3. 92) the use of any particular verb was unnecessary, 
the formality residing only in an oral question and answer 
(provided that the same verb was used in both, and that 
the parties were present together). Many think that by the 
time of Justinian even this was made unnecessary by an 
obscure constitution of Geo (Cod. lust. 8. 37. to; Inst, 
lust. 3. 15. 1) ol A.n. 472 which removed the need for 
‘sollemnia verba’. On the other hand, the emphasis 
shifted from the 01 al form to the written evidence of it. 
For since witnesses were unnecessary, it became usual to 
draw up a written memorandum (instrumentum, rautio), 
and already m the time of Cicero (Top. 26. 96) stipulatio 
could be classed as a written act. It is probable that well 
before Justinian the document had in practice replaced 
the oral form, and Justinian ruled that even a document 
made inter absentee should be valid unless the parties 
could be proved to have been in different places for the 
whole day in question. 

S Uircoliono, Sm' Zvitsrhr 1914, 714 ft . 1922, 262 ff (E T. with 
supplements and notes by II. IJrinnrl, Stipulation ami the Theory of 
Contrail, 1957), U NkIujIjh, Law { Juorl Hn< lxix (lg.S.i), f».i If., 
2J3 ft ,J (. van Oxen, Tijdsthr voor Rifhlsgruh xxvi (.i 958), 409 If. 
And set textbooks s V. 1 AW ANU I’HOCLlMIKh, ItOMAN, I. II. N. 

STOA (1), philosophical school or sect, founded by Zeno 
of (.'itium m about 300 n.c., named after the Stoa l J oikile, 
a public hall in Athens, in which Zeno and his successors 
used to teach. Though the school was probably less 
strictly organized than the Academy and the Peripatos, it 
had a continuous succession of olhcial heads (npoaTarat) 
from Zeno to at least a.ti. 2fio (the latest date known) 
and probably some time later. But it had faded out long 
before Justinian closed the last philosophical schools at 
Athens in A.n. 529. 

The history of the school is usually divided into three 
periods: (1) the Parly Stoa (from Zeno to the first half 
of the second century n.c.); (II) the Middle Stoa (second 
and first centuues n.c.); (Ill) the Late Stoa (lime of the 
Roman Empire). 

I. The Early Stoa is represented by: (i) Zeno (until 
263); (2) disciples of Zeno: Cleanthes (TTpoardr-qs from 
2O3 to 232), Anston of Chios, Herillus of Carthage, 
Dionysius “o Meradtpcvuv " , Persaeus, Aratus of Soli; 
(}) disciples of Cleanthes: Chrysippus (TTpofTrar^y from 
232 to 207) and Sphacrus; (4) disciples of Chrysippus: 
Zeno of Tarsus and Diogenes the Babylonian, who 
followed Zeno of Tarsus as ttpootclttjs (exact date un- 
known); (5) disciples of Diogenes: Antipator of Tarsus 
(ttpo(ttutt)s from c. 150 to 129 u.c.), Archedemus of 
Tarsus, and Boethus of Sidon. 

Zeno was the author of all the fundamental doctrines 
of the Early Stoa. His system was taken over in its 
entirety by Cleanthes — while Ariston and Herillus 
developed doctrines of their own and were later con- 
sidered heretics — and it was elaborated and corrected by 
Chrysippus. The philosophy of Chrysippus became later 
so much identified with Stoic orthodoxy that it super- 


seded the Zcnonian system in the mind of posterity. 

T his makes it dilhcult to determine exactly in what 
respects Chrysippus differed from his predece ssors, 
since neither his nor their works have survived. 

1 he system of the Early Stoics was divided into three 
parts: (a) to Ao yucov (comprising theory of knowledge, 
logic, rhetoric); (b) to tfwaaam (ontology, physics, theo- 
logy); (0 to rjOiKoy (ethics). Their main doctimcs were 
the following: 

(1) Virtue is based on knowledge. Only the wise man 
who not only knows the truth hut also knows with 
certainty that he knows it can be really virtuous. Since 
knowledge is the agreement of one’s mental conceptions 
with reality, the wisdom of the wise man consists in his 
having such mental conceptions as are caused by real 
things, coriespond exactly to (or are accurate images ol) 
these things, and could not have been produced hy other 
causes. Conceptions of this kind are called /enraXi/irTi/eui 
<f>ai’T uniat. In the first part of their system (to A uyucdv) 
the Stoics tried to prove that such conceptions aie possible 
and discussed how they are acquired, how they diller 
from other conceptions, and how they can be expressed 
in language. 

(2) It is the aim of the philosopher to live in harmony 
(Zeno), or, as Chrysippus added, in harmony with nature 
( 6 p.oAoyovfifvu>s <f>vrjei Cv v )‘ The formative and guiding 
principle in nature is the Aoyos (reason), which is identi- 
fied with God and manifests itself as tLp.npp.tvi] (fate, 
necessity) and Trpoi'oia (divine providence). In a special 
way it manifests itself in human reason. Among the 
elements fire is most closely related to the Aoyus. The 
universe is periodically consumed hy fire, from which 
in due course a new world arises. 

(3) To he virtuous, that is to live in harmony with 
reason, is the only good, not to be virtuous the only evil. 
Everything else is indifferent (adicu/jo/inr). But the ortho- 
dox Stoics — in contrast to heretics like Aiiston — 
admitted that there were also Trpmjyptva (for instance: 
self-preservation, health) which the wise man chooses 
and dnMrpor]ypti’u (death, illness, pain, etc.) which he 
avoids if he can do so without acting unvirtuously. Yet 
their presence or absence does not affect his happiness. 
For since he always acts in harmony with reason he is 
always possessed of the only real good and therefore 
completely independent of the vicissitudes of fortune, 
lie is also absolutely brave, since he knows that pain and 
death are no evils; absolutely continent, since he knows 
that pleasure is not a good; and absolutely just, since he is 
not influenced by prejudice or favour. 

II. The Middle Stoa is chiefly represented by Panae- 
tius, Diogenes the Babylonian’s successor as npoardryj^, 
and hy his disciples Posidonius and Jlecaton. 

Zeno of Tarsus and his disciples had begun to doubt 
some special doctrines of their predecessors, for instance 
the doctrine of a periodical world conflagration (tKnvpio- 
01s). Panactius was the first to reject this doctrine 
altogether and to undertake a thorough revision of the 
whole Stoic system of philosophy, partly under the 
influence of Platonic and Aristotelian ideas. In ethics 
he rejected the belief that only the absolutely wise man 
can be virtuous. He considered it the duty of the philo- 
sopher to help those who without aspiring to absolute 
wisdom are making progress m wisdom and virtue 
(TTpoKoirTorres). lie tried to adapt Stoic ethics to the 
needs of active statesmen and soldiers. It was through 
him that Stoicism became so important an clement in the 
life of the best representatives of Roman nobility. His 
ethical views had great influence on P. Scipio Aenulianus, 
in whose company he spent some years of his life, and on 
Scipio’s friends P. Rutilius Rufus, C. Laehus, Q. Aelius 
Tubero, Q. Mucius Scaevola the augur, Q. Mucius Scae- 
vola the pontifex and famous jurist, etc. Through his 
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writings he influenced the younger Cato, Brutus, and 
Cicero, though the latter professed himself an Academic. 
Hib disciple Hecatnn created a system of moral casuistry, 
discussing in detail how the virtuous man would act 
under certain circumstances, especially when there is a 
seeming conflict of duties. Posidonius subjected the 
system of the Early Stoics to an even more thorough 
revision than Panaetius. He was the author of a new 
natural philosophy comprising all sciences. Mainly 
through him Stoicism influenced many scientists, such as 
the astronomers Germnus and Cleoniede6 and the geo- 
grapher Strabo. 

III. During the latest period in the history of the 
Stoa purely theoretical questions, though still discussed 
(cf. Seneca's Quaest tones Naturales, and, in the second 
century, the dispute between Academics, Peripatetics, 
and Stoics over the categories), receded into the back- 
ground, giving way to a philosophy which was almost 
exclusively concerned with ethical questions. 

Most important among the Stoic philosophers of the 
first century after Christ were L. Annaeus Seneca, L. 
Annaeus C’ornutus, C. Musonius Rufus, and, towards 
the end of the century, Epictetus. At the same time 
Stoicism gave a philosophical foundation for the aristo- 
cratic opposition to those of the Emperors who tried to 
rule without or against the Senate. Helvidius Priscus, 
Paetus Thrasea, Rubcllius Plautus, the famous opponents 
of Nero, and Junius Rusticus, who was condemned to 
death under Domitian, professed Stoicism. 

The most important representative of Stoicism in the 
second century was the Emperor M. Aurelius. The 
names of a great many Stoic philosophers of minor 
importance who lived at that time have come down to us. 
None of the important representatives of the school 
taught in Athens during that period. 

From the third century onward the school gradually 
faded out. But Stoic doctrine had an important influence 
on later Neoplatonism and on the philosophy of some of 
the Fathers of the Christian Church. While the Stoic 
school ceased to exist, Stoicism spread far beyond the 
ranks of professional philosophers, and continued to 
exercise an important influence on the life and thought 
of many. 

See also allegory, Greek, § 3 ; astrology; arcesilaus 
(1) (for the sceptical criticism of the Stoic doctrine of 
knowledge). 

Stouorum veterum fragmenta , coll von Arnim, 4 voIk (1921-4). 
A. Srhmckel, Die Philosophic drr mittlercn Stoa (1892), W. E. 
Davidson, The Stoic Creed (1907); Tv Ilcvan, Stoics and Sceptics 
(iqii) , O. Rcith, ( irundbr griff e der sfmschen luhik ( 1 y 3 j ) , M. Eohienz, 
Die Stoa (1949-55); fl. Mates, Stoic Logic (1951); S. Samlmrsky, 
The Physics of the Stoics ( 1959); R MacMullcn, Rmmu-s vf the Roman 
Order (1967), ch. z; J. Rmt, Stoic Philosophy (1969). K VON b. 

STOA (2). The name stoa is applied to various types of 
building with a roof supported by columns, but prin- 
cipally to a long open colonnade. This, besides being an 
appendnge of various structures, was developed by the 
Greeks as a building in its own right. The stoa may be 
considered a sophisticated version of the simple lean-to 
filled, or alternatively, in some forms, as a long hull or 
megaron {see temple) with one side thrown open. 

It was employed especially in shrines and in the agora. 
Archaic examples are found at Delos and in the Heraeum 
at £amos (see Ath. Mitt. 1957, 52 ff.). Greater depth 
was given to the colonnade by inserting an inner row of 
columns, which were commonly Ionic (the outer being 
Doric) and twice as widely spaced. 

At Athens the Poikile or Painted Stoa, decorated with 
pictures by Polygnotus (q.v.) and other famous artists, 
was built about 460 B.c. Later in the century the Stoa of 
Zeus Eleutherios, which may also be the Basileios or 
Stoa of the archon called Basileus, was built in the 


Athenian agora. Its remains ( Hesp . IQ37, 6 fT.) show that 
it was embellished with short projecting wings at either 
end, a form copied in several later examples. 

In the fourth century and the Hellenistic Age stoas of 
enormous length became fashionable. The South Stoa 
at Corinth is a splendid example (Conn/A, vol. 1. 4, U .S.A. 
1954). Like many stoas, it had a series of rooms opening 
behind the colonnade, in the same period, magnificent 
two-storied colonnndes were built, notably at Perga- 
mum (q.v.). The Stoa of Attalus II at Athens, now re- 
built to serve as a Museum, shows vividly what this type 
of building looked like. 

Colonnades were also combined in various rectangular 
schemes {see towns); and the peristyle, or enclosed court 
with colonnades on all sides, was used in shrines, gym- 
nasia (q.v.), and on a modest scale in houses (q.v.). 

The stoa was the general-purpose building of the 
Greeks. It offered shelter from sun, wind, and rain. It 
could be used as council-chamber or court-house, 
market-hall or class-room ; and also for informal conver- 
sation as in several Socratic dialogues. 

R Marlin, Reiht^rches sur V Agora grecqur (1951), 449 ff ; R F.. 
Wycherley, How the Uieehs Built tallies 2 (1962), uofl. R. E. W. 

STOBAEUS (ViacIin'Tfsr Erofitvs), author of an anthology 
of excerpts from poets and prose-writers, intended in the 
first instance for the instruction oi his son Septimnis. 
The work was probably composed in the early fifth 
century a.H. ; it consisted originally of foulr hooks, which 
came to be grouped later under the titles ’AVAoyrai and 
MvOuXoyiov, though subject-matter and \trcatmcnt are 
essentially homogeneous. It deals with a variety of topics, 
from metaphysics to household economy j from hook 2 
onwards it is concerned chiefly with ethical questions. 
The illustrative extracts, which Stobacus probably owed 
in large measure to earlier collectors, are arranged under 
successive headings, being grouped generally in the same 
order, beginning with the poets. Stobacus cites a multi- 
tude of authois, from Homer to Thcrrnstiiis ; the w liters 
of the Second Sophistic are scarcely represented, but there 
are many excerpts .rom the Neoplatomsts ; Christian 
authors arc not excel pted. Photius (uth c.) commends 
the work for its usefulness, especially to writers and 
speakers. Its value for us consists m the large number 
of citations from earlier literature, which not only 
supplement our knowledge of classical authors, hut often 
throw light upon difficulties in the regular manuscript 
tradition. 

Sutia (h v '/fjiiLv^s) , Phoiujs, Jhbl , cod 167 

Edition. C Wnrhsirmth and C) llen«.r (1884-1971) 

Criticism. A. Liter, Dc loh . St cihI Phut (1880) , id. Dr gnom. 
grace, hist, et ortg. (1893- 6); O. llen&e, PW xx. 2549 If 

W. M. E , R. 11. 

STOLO, Gattts Licinius {PW i6t), and L. Scxtius 
Lateranus, traditionally tribunes of the plebs from 376 to 
367 b.c. , were celebrated as the authors of the law that 
opened the consulship to the plebs , by enacting that one 
consul might be a plebeian. L. Sextius was in all likeli- 
hood the first plebeian consul and he may have been ap- 
pointed in 366; but the details of the long struggle, which 
preceded the passing of the Licinian-Sextian laws, and 
most of the laws themselves, must he rejected either as 
anticipating events of the Gracchan Age, or as inventions 
of Licinius Macer designed to glorify his family. By the 
enactment which increased from two to ten the number 
of the officials who superintended various religious cere- 
monies, the plebeians secured an equal representation. 
The existence of a law on debts and usury, providing that 
interest should be deducted from the principal and the 
balance paid in three equal annual instalments, is some- 
times denied. By far the most disputed measure is that 
which limited tenancies of public land; even if Stolo 
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took some such step to meet the economic crisis of his 
time, the details are obviously borrowed from the agrarian 
policy of the Gracchan Age. 

R Niese, Hermes 1888 , G Nucolim, Fasti d tribunt d plehe (1934). 
56 ff. ; 11 . H, Scullurd, Hist. Roman H'oild 1 (iy(u), 94 f. , K. v l<nlz. 
Hut. 1951, 1 li. P. ’ 1 '. 

STONES, SACRED. The Greeks and Romans pre- 
served many survivals of religious primitivism, some of 
which may be due to the pre-Greek and pre-Roman 
cultures (especially where there was no clear explanation 
or legend). Good specimens are the many stones (and 
rocks) that because of their remarkable appearance or 
mysterious efficacy were regarded as holy, possessing 
unusual power (or mana), in fact fetishes (cf. the Greek 
baitylos). Unhewn stones were the Eros of Thespiai, the 
Charites of Orchumenus, the healing ‘Heracles’ at 
Hyettus (characteristically all Boeotian cults), the ‘Zeus 
Descender’ (Kappotas) at Gythium (probably a meteor- 
ite); at Delphi was shown the very stone which Kronos 
swallowed in place of the newborn Zeus, and oil was daily 
poured on it. Here they also possessed the much-revered 
omphalos (cj.v.). Thirty squat ed stones were reverenced 
at Pharae and had individual divine names; an obelisk 
at Megnra was named Apollon Kannos, and the small 
stone columns which commonly stood before the doors 
of Athenian houses were called by the name of Apollo 
Agyicus. At Pheneus m Arcadia solemn oaths were taken 
by the petroma of Demeter, which was ‘two great stones 
joined to one another’ (Paus. 8. 15. 1). We know of 
representations of Zeus as a pillar (Tarenlum) (pillar- 
cult was well known to the Cretans of pre- Greek times), 
as a pyramid (Siryon), and as an omphalos (on Mount 
Casius). Menus were extremely popular — square columns 
with human heads and a membrum virile. From the 
Near East we may adduce the black stone (a meteorite) 
belonging to the Mother of the Gods at Pessinus, the 
white conical stone of Aphrodite at Paphos, and the 
cones and pyramids which often occur on coins from 
Am. 1 Minor. 

At Rome an ancient bound ary -stone on the Capitol 
passed as Jupitei Terminus, who here followed on the 
old god Terminus. The Romans also swore on ‘Jupiter 
the stone’ (cf. E. Harrison, Kssays Rtdgcuay, 92 fl.), and 
the lapis man alts , which was carried from the Porta 
Capena by the pontitices and over which water was 
probably pouted, w as nnpoitant as a ram charm. 

M VV il«: Vi'isci , Hie nirhttMmchrngesUilUgtn Glitter dir Gnechen 
(jqoi), t’hr. UlinkrnPerii, The Thunder weapon in Religion and Folk- 
lore (iQIl), CNJ) 1J It. S L.iJ.L I 1 . 

STRABO (O4/3 li.c.-A.D. 2i at least), historian and 
geographer, a Greek (partly Asiatic in descent) of 
Amaseia, Pontus. He studied grammar under Aristo- 
dc’inus, and, later, geography under Tyrannion, philo- 
sophy under Xenarchus, and knew Posidonius. He was 
in Rome in 44-35, c. 31, and 7 n.i*. ; in Egypt 2$~c. 19 
u. c. (collecting geographical material); and in Amaseia r . 
7 u.c. to his death. A Peripatetic, Strabo hecume a Stoic, 
with some contempt for 1 eligion, and admired the Romans 
and their Empire ; independent bur no great traveller, he 
knew various parts of Asia Minor and Egypt, but little 
of Greece or Italy, and probably wrote for persons in 
political positions (be emphasizes the use of geography in 
public affairs — 1. 1. 16—18), hut whether at Rome for 
Romans or at Amaseia or Alexandria tor Greeks is dis- 
puted. Apparent ignorance and omissions do point to 
some special purpose. 

His Historical Sketches ('loTopiKa lmo/Aerj/taTa), forty- 
seven books excluding the era covered by Polybius, arc 
lost; his Geography (Ft coy pa<f>ia), seventeen books, has 
survived. Books 1—2: introductory. 1. Homer; Eratos- 
thenes criticized. 2. Mathematical geography; criticism 


of Eratosthenes and Polybius, examination of Posidonius 
(especially zones); Eudoxus’ voyages. Strabo’s opinions 
on the earth, cartography on spheic and plane. 3. Spain, 
Isles ot Scilly. 4. Gaul, Britain, etc. 5-6. Italy, Sicily; 
the Roman Empire. 7. North and cast Europe, north 
Balkans (some is lost). 8—10. Gicetc (very antiquarian 
and mythological). 11. Kuxinc-t’uspi.in, etc., Taurus, 
Armenia. ‘12 14- Asia Minor (sonic mythology and 
history). 15. India, Persia 16. Mesopotamia, Palestine, 
Ethiopian coasts, Arabia. 17. Egypt, Ethiopia, north 
Africa. 

Strabo brings Eratosthenes more up to date. On a 
geocentric sphere, the one land-mass is ocean-girt, lie 
knows Mediterranean lands, Egypt, Asia Minor, little 
of British Isles ; nothing of noithernmost Europe and 
Asia ; Caspian by Alcxandi r’s w riters arid Megasthenes , 
Africa is a triangle noi lli of the equator. Strabo gives geo- 
graphical and historical information leud.thly, without 
details except where interesting or important. Having 
moderate (and not up-to-date) mathematical and astro- 
nomical knowledge, he underestimates both, latitudes, 
longitudes, and ‘climata’ he treats lightly, and is in- 
adequate in physical geography and phenomena, being 
predisposed towards his own ideas of wlrat is lnipmlant. 
He reveres Homer, undervalues Ileiodotus, scorns 
Pytheas. He adds Roman to Greek authorities, despising 
(rightly?) Roman geographers. But Ins work is a store- 
house of information, an historical geography, and a 
philosophy of geography. 

Texi. translation, and lull bibliographies in II. I. Jones. The Gene, 
of S (I^oeb, 1917-11) V\ Aly, ‘Simboii \on ArnasLia’, Antiquity 
1 S anil PR lyso, 32S H , I Sburdonc, .S hub l.eogr. 1 (19(11). 

Strabo on Spam. A. Garcia v liillidu, F.spana y An Espuiioh s (1945); 
A Schulten, F stratum Gtografta de Ihena, Ponies lhsp j hi aquae 
(1952), on Gaul W. HenriK 111 H’m /.eitschr d I mr Rostmk iv 
(1954-5), 289(1. Cl also Thomson. Hist Anr Grog 22 4 ( , 321 11 ; 
on Europe 122, 188, 192 11 , 198 (it. D K Dultb, Grog J'lagmenls 
vj Hipparchus (ig(io), 189 11 ), Asm 171, 2HO tl , 301, 304, Africa. 
1821!., 259, \\. Aly, P It s.\ . Stubu (3). !■; H W. 

STRATEGOI (arpnTrjyol) was the ordinary term for 
military commanders in Greece, hut in Athens in the 
fifth century 11.C. strategoi had political as well as nnhtaiy 
importance. Nothing is known of Athenian strategoi in 
the sixth century, when the army was commanded by the 
polemarchos (q.v.), but in 501/500 a new arrangement was 
introduced bv which the people annually elected ten 
str illegal, one from each of the ten phylai (q.v.) (Anst. 
Ath. Hoi. 22. 2). Each strategos commanded the regiment 
of Ins own phyle, while the polemarchos retained the 
supreme command. From 487/6 onwards thv polemarchos, 
like the other anhontes , was appointed by lot. Good 
leaders, whether military or political, obviously could 
not be regularly selected Lw lot; and so the polemarchos 
ceased to command the army, and the strategoi , who con- 
tinued to be elected, not only became the chief military 
commanders, but in some cases became political leaders 
too. 

Thenustocles and C'imon were early examples of 
strategoi who w ere politicians as well as generals. Pericles 
was a strategus very often throughout his career; from 
443 he held the office almost continuously until his death 
in 429. Cleon, Nicias, and Alcibiadcs were all strategoi. 
But at the end of the fifth century, with the collapse of 
the military and naval power of Athens, and later hecause 
of an increasing tendency to specialization, military oflice 
ceased to be a means of acquiring political influence. 

The annual election of strategoi was held in the 
spring, and their term of office coincided with the ordi- 
nary Athenian year, from midsummer to midsummer. If 
a strategos died or was dismissed from office, a by -election 
might be held to replace him for the remainder of the 
year. The original rule that one strategos was elected 
from each phyle underwent some modification : in several 
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years (the earliest is 441/40; cf. FGrH 324 F 38) one phyle 
is known to have supplied two strategoi simultaneously, 
leaving another phyle unrepresented. The reason for 
this relaxation of the rule may have been that Pericles’ 
long tenure of the office would otherwise have excluded 
other members of his phyle for many years. (But the 
view of some modern scholars that in such cases one 
strategos had powers superior to the others seems to be 
without foundation.) By Aristotle’s time the rule had 
been entirely abandoned, and strategoi were elected with- 
out regard to phylm. 

After the strategoi took over the supreme command 
from the polemarchos , they ceased to command the regi- 
ments of the phylai individually. ('Phis function was 
taken over by the taxiarclwi.) A particular military or 
naval expedition might have one or several strategoi in 
command; only occasionally did all ten go together. A 
strategos might be given special powers to take decisions 
in the field without reference back to Athens (arpar^yo^ 
avTOKpdruip). At home, the strategoi were responsible for 
recruitment and the calling up of citizens for military or 
naval service, and for organizing the maintenance and 
command of ships by the system of tnerarchies (q.v.). 
When a legal case arose from any of these matters, such 
as a prosecution for desertion or evasion of military 
service, or a dispute over the duty to perform a tnerarchy 
(see antidosis), the strategoi were the magistrates re- 
sponsible for bringing the case to a lawcourt and pre- 
siding over the trial (ree iiikastkiuon). In the fourth 
century a systematic division of duties was made : one 
strategos commanded the infantry, one was in charge of 
the defence of Attica, two were in charge ol the defence 
of Peiraeus, and one supervised the tnerarchies, leaving 
five available for other duties (Arist. Ath. Pol . 61. 1). 

The Athenian people kept a close watch on their 
strategoi. At the end of their term of office they were 
subject to euthyna (q v.) like other magistrates. But in 
addition every prytany (ver pkytaneis) each strategos was 
subject to a vote, by show of hands, on the question 
whether his conduct in office was satisfactory. If the vote 
went against him, he was tried in a lawcourt; but if lie 
was acquitted by the court, he resumed his office (Arist. 
Ath. Pol. 61. 2). These arrangements illustrate one of 
the most striking features of the Athenian democracy: 
reluctance to give power to able men and fear that it 
might be abused. 

In the Hellenistic age strategos was the title of officials 
with wide powers, political as well as military, in the 
Aetohan Confederacy (q.v.) and in the Achaean Con- 
federacy (q.v.). It was also used for the governor of a 
district in Ptolemaic Kgypt (see nomos) and elsewhere in 
the Hellenistic empires, and it became the regular Greek 
word for the Roman praetor (q.v.). 

AFHKNS lTij?ni:tt, Hist A then. Const 169 fl\, 244 ff., 347 ff ; 
A. H. M Jones, Athenian Democracy 1 1 y 57), 124 ff. ; K. J Dover, 
JHS iq6o, 61 ff 

Hellenist ic Act. Benjrtson, Strategic . D. M. M. 

STRATOCLES (b. c. 350 n.c.) was one of Demo- 
sthenes’ accusers in the Harpalus trial (324-323). lie 
became the agent of Demetrius Poliorcetes in Athens 
from 307 and directed the immoderate adulation shown 
to him. In 303 his authority was upheld by Demetrius 
against an attempted revolt by the party of Cassander, 
but was shattered after Demetrius’ defeat at Ipsus (301). 
In 294 he was reinstated by Demetrius, but had to share 
his power with more moderate politicians. The date of 
his death is unknown. His main characteristic was un- 
scrupulous demagogy. 

W. B. Dinwnoor, Arehons qf Athens (1931). F. W. W. 

STRATON (1) of Lampsacus, Aristotelian philosopher, 
head of the Peripatetic School after Theophrastus until 


his death (r . 287-269 b.c.). The preserved list of his books 
(Diog. Laer. 5. 59—60) includes ethics, cosmology, 
zoology, psychology, physics, and logic; his work on 
physic sand cosmology earned him the name of d Qua lkos. 
Fragments of several books survive; a substantial portion 
of his doctrine uhout void may he preserved in the 
Introduction to Hero’s Pneumatica (see gottsciialk). 

He contradicted Aristotle in asserting the existence of 
void in the cosmos. This has been taken lor a concession 
to the Atomists, hut it seems unlikely; Strato argued 
only lor ‘disseminate void* — i.e. void interstices of small 
dimensions separating particles of matter. Ilis reasoning 
was drawn chiefly from the penetration of apparently 
solid objects by ‘physical powers’ like heat and sound, 
and perhaps also from compression (but this is doubtful). 
The origin of this theory is Theophrastus’ theory of 
‘pores’, rather than anything in the Atomists. 

Strato argued that the processes of nature were to be 
explained by natural causes, not by the action of any 
god. 'Phis is mainly an attack on the Stoics, hut it also 
dispenses, apparently, w r ith the very limited part played 
by Aristotle’s divine unmoved movers. Strato rejected 
the universal teleology of the Stoics; the evidence is 
not sufficient to decide to what extent he denied that 
kind of teleology which is the characteristic leature of 
Aristotelian biology. 

Strato was an orthodox Aristotelian in his view of the 
cosmos as unique, unciealed, and geocentric. 11c modi- 
fied the Aristotelian theory of the natural motions of the 
primary bodies (as the Stoics also did) to give fire and air 
not absolute lightness hut simply less weight than the 
other two elements; and he dispensed with the fifth body 
(aether) with its natural circular motion. 1 

He was the last Head of the Peripatetic School to do 
important original work. His theory about the void, his 
most famous contribution, was important in the history 
of physiology through its adoption by Krasisti atus, and 
in technology through its adoption h\ Hero. 

1 kh amt COMM C Wehrli, 7 >i<* .N Uhulr drs Anstotrles v (mso); 
H H ( •ortHchalk, Strato >f Lampsacus Sana Texts {Proceed iMjp of 
the l.rrds l'hdosuphua I a id l.iterary Sanity Lil and Hisr Sft.uon, 

XI. vi ( 111 ( 15 ), 95 11) 

GlNlllAL H. Dills, ‘IJticT dus p!i\ siU.dische System dm Strato 1 , 
S.-iier Ahad Berlin, iSgj, lui (I , C. fiodiri, I. a Physique dt 
Stratun dr Lamsaqut (iHoo). VV C’.tpelle, ‘Straton der Physiki-r', 
PH' iv A (1931), 27B H , A Schmrkel, Die pontine Philosuphte (igiK), 
1. 10L H.. D j l*. 

STRATON (2), New Comedy poet. The only extant 
fragment is a skit upon the glossomanm of the tune, 111 
which a bombastic cook describes common things in 
obsolete poetical words and phrases, and causes his 
patron to cull him 'ex-slave of some kind of rhapsode' 
(puifupb otoioutou Tu'of | SulJAov yeynvaisr), and therefore 
filled with I Iomcric vocables. The play Phoemcides 
(Phoenix, according to the Suda) is dated r. 300 b.c:. by 
the reference (v. 43) to the work of Philctas ol Cos. 

The author- FCG i. 42*1 ff. Traditional version of the text (fiom 
Ath 9. 3K2 b). FCG iv 545 f ; CAF 111. 3(11 f Papyrus version (with 
additional vv ) and flee from actors’ ( J ) interpolations GuC'raud and 
Jouguet, Un Lime d‘ rentier (iyiH), 34 M ; Pa«e, ( HLP , no. 57. See 
alsu Webster, I.ulcr Greek Comedy (1953), 145, II Doha, Magnros 
(1964), 19H ff. W. G. W.; W' G. A. 

STRATON (3) of Sardis, who lived in Hadrian’s time, 
made a collection of poetic epigrams about homosexual 
love and lust, the remains of which survive (mainly in 
book 12) in the Greek Anthology (q.v.). Among them are 
about 100 of his own poems, which are usually either 
coarse or mawkish. G. II. 

STRATONICEIA (ErparoyiKeLa, now Eskihisar , an 
important Selcucid foundation in the interior of Caria, 
called after Stratonice, wife of Antiochus I, and probably 
founded by him; it was peopled with Macedonians. The 
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city was presented to Rhodes by 'Antiochus and Seleucus' 
(Polyb. 30. 31. 6), i.e. Antiochus I and his son Seleucus 
(?), who had previously endowed it lavishly. Lost by 
Rhodes, probably to Philip V, it was recovered in 197 R.c. 
(Livy 30. 18. 22). Rhodian possession was confirmed by 
the Romans at Aparnea in 188, but revoked in 167. Like 
Mylasa (q.v.), Stratoniceia gained favour by resisting Q. 
Labicnus in 40 H.c., and was a free city under the Empire. 
According to Steph. Byz. (s.v.) it was refounded hy 
Hadrian as Hadnanopolis, but this name never came into 
general use. Stratoniceia possessed two important sanc- 
tuaries: the famous temple ol Ilecate at Lagina, and 
that of Zeus Chrysaoreus near the city. 'The latter served 
as the religious and political centre of a Chrysaoric 
League common to all Canans, of which the village was 
the basis; at its meetings the cities possessed votes in 
proportion to the number of villages on their territory. 
The Stratoniccans were admitted, though not C’arian by 
race, by virtue of their possession of C'arian villages 
(Strabo 660). Under the early Empire Stratoniceia, sur- 
prisingly in view of her origin, claimed the title of 
‘autochthonous’ ( SEG iv. 2(13); the explanation is per- 
haps that the city was founded on the site of an earlier 
Carian town (Steph. Byz. mentions a C’arian city of 
Idrias, ‘formerly called Chrysuoris’, which is not other- 
wise known). The ruins at Eskihisar are not extensive, 
hut include a theatre and a large building known as the 
Serapeum. 

P M. Eraser -G. E. Dean, The Rhodian Teraea (1954), f’ha. iii 
and iv. G. h. D. 

STRATONICUS (fl. c. 410-360 r.c.), of Athens, 
musician and wit, contemporary of Timotheus and 
Polyeidus (Ath. 8. 352 a-b) and of the actor Simycas 
(ibid. 348 a). His witticisms, Evr^dneAcn Aoyoq were 
well known soon after his death and excerpts made of 
them (Ath. 350 d). Characteristic examples are: ‘Who is 
more barbarous —the Boeotians or the Thessalians? 
The Eleans’ (ibid. 350 b); and on a small city: uvtt] ov 
7 to\is ioTiVf tiAAd /10A19 (ibid. 352 a)., C. M H. 


STRATTIS, Athenian comic poet, produced AvOpto-n- 
o/ji'uTTj^ after Eur. Or. (408) and Atalanta ‘long after* 
(Schol. Ar. Ran. 146) Ar. Ran. (405). We have nineteen 
titles and seventy fragments; many titles suggest tragic 
parody (rather than mythological burlesque, so far as the 
distinction can be drawn), e.g. Medea , Phdoctetes , Phoe - 
ntssae. A traditional figure, the gluttonous Heracles, was 
a character (fr. 11) in Calhpptdes. 

PCC 11. 763 ff ; CAP 1 71 1 flf , FAC 1. 817. ff. K. J. D. 

STRENAE. This name was given by the Romans to the 
luck-bringing tw igs which at the New r Year were brought 
lrom the grove of the goddess Strenia and were exchanged 
by way ol gift as bearers of luck and blessing. This oldest 
form of strenae was preserved in cult, since on the old 
New Year’s Day (1 Mar.) the old laurel branches before 
the doors of the rex sacrorum, the great flamines , the 
Curiae, and the temple of Vesta were replaced bv new 
branches. The strena is a Spring ceremony and is related 
to the German May tree. Later it came to be a gift, 
usually money, but twags retained an aspect of luck in 
popular usuge. The fact that the use involved an omen 
led to the word strena receiving the meaning ‘omen* 
as early as Plautus. 

L Heubner, Ciottu 1912, J4 ff ; U. Wilcken, Arch. Pap 

STYX, a river of Arcadia, which plunges from a snow- 
fed spring on the north-east side of Mt, Chelmos, dow r n 
a black rock to a depth of 600 feet, and flows through a 


wild gorge to join the Crathis. Its water was thought 
poisonous. It was one of the rivers of the underworld ; 
the gods in Homer, and the Arcadians in fact, took oath 
by it (Hdt. 6. 74). 

He*. Theog 775 ff., Paus H. 17- 18. and Fratci ad loc. P-K, GL 
ill. I. 1. 219 tl., J. Pollard, Journey to the Styx (1955). ’1' j. J). 

S UB SCRIPT IO NES. (1) Gkeuk. In rolls of the Classi- 
cal Period (so far as our evidence goes) information as to 
the contents of a manuscript is appended at the end It 
gave principally the name of the author and title ol the 
work. In extant papyri the subscriptions are of tins simp- 
lest type. In one of the earliest Biblical papyrus endues 
(Chester Beatty Pap. II, of the Pauline Epistles), the 
number of or^oi (acc stipuomkthy) in each epistle has 
been added, but in a different hand. 

Medieval codices often add more information, such 
as the name of the scribe, the fact that the text has been 
corrected, or the date ol writing. Thus the Codex 
Sinaiticus has notes at the end of Esdras and Esther 
recording the correction of the text from a manuscript 
hy Pamphilus. In later times prayers foi faithfulness in 
transcription, or curses against inaccuracy or theft, arc 
sometimes added. We should note that later manuscripts 
may recopy earlier subscriptions (sometimes inaccurately, 
e.g. as regards date). 

(2) Latin. Early Latin classical manuscripts not in- 
frequently have subscriptions recording the name of a 
corrector, often a man of considerable standing; e.g. 
the Medicean codex of Virgil, ‘Turcius Ruhus Apio- 
manus Astcnus . . . legi et distinxi codiccm fratns 
Machuru’ ; Astcrius, who was consul in 494, also revised 
Seduhus. Other subscriptions are: (Martial) ‘Ego 
Torquatus Gcnnadius emendaui fclicitcr* , (Apuleius) 
‘Ego Cnspus Sallustius emendaui Romae felix* (with 
dates - 395 and 397); (Persius) ‘Flaiuus Julius temptaui 
emendare sine antigrapho* (a.d. 402). These men repre- 
sent nor only the copying but the late Roman scholarship 
of the fouith century. Their work may have affected the 
textual tradition; e.g. many manuscripts of Terence 
contain the text as revised by C’alhopius. Most manu- 
scripts of the first decade of Livy hear the subscrip- 
tions of Nicomachus Elavianus, his son Niroinachus 
Dexter, and of Victorianus, all men associated with 
Symmachus (q.v. 2) in the senatorial literary circle that 
about a.d. 400 upheld the pagan traditions of Rome. 

V. Gardllmusen, t *>. Palacogr aphte 11 (1913), 42s; R Dcvreesse, 
Introduction d i etude des mtinusrnls grets (10S4), O. Jalm, Sitz. 
Sdchx Ceiellsch H’uj. 1851, 327, 1 . Traubc, Vorlct. u Abhand f 11 
(igll), 123, £ Dickel, Ccsch mm I.iteratur ( 1 937), lo, The Con flu l 
bettveen Paganism and Christianity in the Fourth Century (cd A. 
Monughano, i^tij), 214. F. G K ; A. H. McD. 

SUBURA, the valley between the Viminaland Esqmline 
Hills of Rome, opening out of the Argiletum and Forum 
Transitorium. ’\ ’he district was notorious for its bustle, 
noise, dirt, and shady morality. Its reputable tiaders 
sold provisions and delicacies, and manufacturing trades 
are also known ( CIL vi (1953), 9824, 9399, 9491 , 33862). 
Here lay a Jewish synagogue ( CIO 6447). Distinguished 
residents included Julius Caesar. 

Juv , II 51, 1 41 , Mart. 2. 17; 5. 22 5-9; 7. 31 , 10. 94 56 , 12. 18. 
2; Rers, 5. 32. I A R. 

SUDA (7) ZVu'Sa) or SUIDAS is the name of n lexicon, 
not an author: the w'ord is borrowed from Latin and 
means Fortress or Stronghold ■ see F. Dolgcr, Der Tittl 
d. S (1936), who instances other fanciful names of such 
collections, c g. Pamphilus’ Aeifuov. The lexicon, which 
is a historical and literary encyclopedia rather than a 
mere word-list, was compiled about the end of the tenth 
century A.l>. Texts (with scholia) of Homer, Sophocles, 
Aristophanes, and the Anth. Pal. were directly consulted; 
otherwise, the work is mainly based not on copies of the 
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writings of authors or commentators but on abridgements 
and selections from these made by late hands, e.g.^the 
Evvaywyrj (see lexica segueriana), Ilarpocration, and 
Diogcnianus (qq.v.). The historians are quoted from the 
Excerpts of (Jonstuntine Porphyrogemtus ; biography 
comes mainly from Hesyehiua of Miletus. The work is 
marred by contradictions and other ineptitudes. Many 
of its sources were already corrupt, and like most works 
of its kind it has suffered from interpolation. Neverthe- 
less, it is of the highest importance, since it preserves 
(however imperfectly) much that is ultimately derived 
from the earliest or best authorities in ancient scholarship, 
and includes topics from many departments of Greek 
learning and civilization. 

Knn ions, (iaisford, 1834; Bekker, 1 ft s4 : Bernhuidy, 1H53; Adler 
(Tcutint-r’s I. extent (h 1, 1 v), 1929—38. 

Sonnets, ltc, A. Adler, PW 7 A 675 ff. I J . H. U. F.; R. B. 

SUEBI, a term applied by Tacitus in his Germania to 
an extensive group of Germanic peoples living east of 
the Kibe and including the Hermundun, Marcurnanni, 
Quadi, Semnones, and others. Roman writers other than 
Tacitus do not give so wide an extension to Suebiu, and 
Tacitus himself in his later works limits the name to the 
Mareomanni and Quadi. The central tribe of the Suebi 
was the Semnones living in Brandenburg who controlled 
a shrine which was respected hv all other Suehi and was 
the scene of human sacrifices. We do not know what was 
the relationship between the Suehi of whom Tacitus 
speaks and the Suebi who dossed the Rhine in a.l>. 40b, 
entered Spain in 409, and founded a kingdom in Gallaccia 
which lasted until destroyed by the Visigoths in 585. The 
Spanish Suehi were converted to Catholicism by Si. 
Martin of Braga c. 560. 

Tac. derm., ed. Andcison (19.18), 178 IT. E A. T. 

SUEIUS, a pedantic writer of rural idylls. Ribbeck 
identifies him with Seius, a friend of Cicero and of Varm. 

lluL-hr, FPR 285; Morel, FPL 53. H. Pardon, La Litteraturc luhne 
1 ncotuiue 1 (1952), i8(j 11. 

SUESSULA, inland town of Campania, midway be- 
tween Capua and Nola(qq.v.) modern (Jancello. It came 
under Roman control along with Capua in 338 R.c. Later 
it was the headquarters for (. 'laudius Marcellos’ successful 
opeiations against Hannibal (c|.v.). Although unmen- 
tioned thereafter, it evidently remained a fair-sized 
town throughout antiquity. E. T S. 

SUETONIUS (1) PAULINUS, Gaiiis, as ex-praetor 
in a.d. 4 1 , commanded against the Mauretanians and was 
the first Roman to cross the Atlas mountains, of which 
he wrote a description (Pliny, HN 5. 14). lie wa9 
probably consul stiff ect us t. 42. In 58 he was appointed 
governor of Britain and at once began a forward move- 
ment reaching the Irish Sea and subduing Mona 
(Anglesey), a stronghold of Druidism. During the cam- 
paign he learnt of Boudicca’s revolt (60) and swiftly 
returned with his advance-guard, but unable to concen- 
trate an adequate force was compelled to abandon 
Jjnndinium and Verulamium to sack. Retreating (along 
Watling Street) to his main force, he routed Boudicca’s 
attack. His severity towards the rebels led to discords 
with the procurator C'lassicianus and his own recall (bo). 
In 69 he supported Otho, and took a leading part in the 
campaign of Bedriacum, after which he came to terms 
with Vitelhus. 

CollinKwood-Myres, Roman Britain, 98 ff , Syrne, Taritus^ 762 ff. 

SUETONIUS (2, PIT 4) TRANQUILLUS, Gaius (b. 
r. a.d. 69), son of the equestrian Suetonius Laetus, 
tribune of Legio XIII at Bedriacum in 69 ( Otho io), 
and originating perhaps from Pisaurum, perhaps from 
Hippo Regius in Numidia; whilt^his grandfather seems 


to have been associated with Caligula’s court (Cal. 19). 
Suetonius is mentioned or addressed several times in the 
Younger Pliny’s letters, as a quiet and scholarly man, 
who, after some experience at the bar, settled down as 
a writer. Presumably to qualify him for a career in the 
imperial service, he obtained through Pliny’s agency a 
military tribunate, but did not take it up (Ep. 3.8. 1). 
He may well have accompanied Pliny to Bithynia about 
a.d. hi; for from this province Pliny wrote to Trajan and 
obtained for the childless Suetonius the ius triurn hberorum 
(Tra. 10. 94-5). Shortly after this must begin the scries of 
appointments to the palace, culminating in the three 
secretarial posts of a studus, a biblwthecis, and ab epistulis, 
which figure in a fragmentary inscription found at Bone 
in Algeria in 1952. The last post he held under Hadrian, 
by whom he was dismissed in 121/2, together with the 
praetorian prefect Septicius Clarus (S.H.A. Hadr. 11.3), 
to whom Suetonius had not long before dedicated the 
first bonks of his Caesars (Joh. Lyd. de J\ 1 ag. 2. 6). We 
hear nothing more of his career; hut he probably con- 
tinued writing for some years, and Ius work On Public 
Offices may have been connected with Hadrian’s re- 
organization of the civil service. Altogether Suetonius 
represents the new type of professional scholars who 
coine to prominence in the second century. 

Works 

1. De viris illustribus , composed during the reign of 
Trajan, biographies of Roman literary men arranged by 
classes. Of these, De g rammaticis el rhetotibus is partly 
preserved in a MS. ; and a few lives, v;u iousIV abbrev latcd 
or corrupted, have come down in MSS. or the authms’ 
works. Terence , 1 1 orate, Lucan , and the Donatos Viri>\l are 
generally regal ded as coming from De poetis. the claims 
of Tibullus and Persius have been argued. Jerome, 111 his 
chronological table, gives brief items from Suetonius’ 
work, including thirty-three poets, down to Lucan; 
fif teen orators, including Passicnus C'rispus, part of whose 
life is preserved in the Si hoi. to Juvenal, 4. 81 , and six 
historians, including the Elder Plinv, a brief fragment on 
whom has conic down with his own Natural Histories 
The remains of this work arc to he lnund in Reiffcrschcul, 
So tL , and in Roth, 257 -72, 287-301. 

2. De vita Caesartnn, twche biographies from Julius 
Caesar to Donutian. The first few chapters of Julius were 
lost between the sixth and ninth centuries. 

3. Lost works, in Greek as well as Latin, some known 
only from the list in the Suda, s.v. TfHtyKvMns, others 
from isolated citations in later writers. These included 
Tudicra Historia, on Roman games and festivals; and 
works on Greek games, on famous courtesans, on kings, 
on public offices, on Rome and its customs, on the Roman 
year, on Cicero’s Republic , on terms of abuse (in (heck), 
on the correct names for clothes, etc., on critical marks 
in texts, on bodily faults. Several of these may hav e been 
included in the Prat urn or Praia, a miscellany probably 
also referred to as De variis rebus. The evidence for these 
works is found most conveniently in Schanz-Iiosms in. 
58 ff., Ruth, 275 ff. 

Since nearly all earlier Greek and Roman biogiaphv 
has been lost, the originality of Suetonius is hard to assess. 
Some contribution must have been made by Alexandrian 
biography, political and literary, some by Roman tituli 
and laudatumes. However this may be, the Caesars differs 
from earlier works, as from the nearly contempoiary 
Lives of Plutarch, tn being arranged per species rather 
than chronologically: after a section on the subject’s 
ancestors, a chronological passage outlines his life from 
birth to accession; then his activities and characteristics 
are treated as if under a series of rubrics, varied according 
to the individual and illustrated with a number of relevant 
anecdotes; and the chronological sequence is resumed 
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for an account of his death, sometimes followed by a 
description of his physical and other personal peculiarities. 
I” or the historian, this scheme is irritating, since many 
ol the anecdotes can harely be understood thus removed 
from their proper contexts; nor is this drawback com- 
pensated by any real biographical gift on Suetonius* 
part, which might enable the separate details to ndd 
up to a whole. The grammarian’s touch is seen in the 
frequent employment of dtvisio, a statement of the main 
heads to be dealt with in the following sections, as must 
clearly in Jul. 44. 4: l ea quae ad forniam et habitum et 
cultuin et mores, nec minus quae ad eiuiLia et bellica eius 
studia pertincant, non alienum ent summatim exponere.* 
Unfortunately the plan of the subsequent material is 
often not easy to recognize 1 , and is sometimes even ob- 
scured by this method of intioduction. 

Suetonius lias few stylistic pretensions, beyond that of 
simplicity. Indeed he marks a departure in Latin histoiio- 
graphy m that he is prepared to quote verbatim from 
earlier writers and from documents of various sorts, in 
prose and in verse, in Greek as well as Latin — a practice 
which was to he continued hy such other scholars as 
Gellius and Macrobius. In particular, he quotes exten- 
sively trom the letters of Augustus, which he presumably 
studied while working 111 the palace. The fact that, while 
Augustus’ letters are drawn upon for the lives of Tiberius, 
Caligula and Claudius, there is no direct quotation lrom 
the coi respondcnce of any later Kmperor, suggests that 
Suetonius had completed only the first two lives when he 
was dismissed trom office. The lare occasions when he 
seriously analyses a pioblem (e.g. Tib. 21. 2, Cal. S) 
show that he possessed real critical ability; but all too 
often he is content simplv to set down statements from 
one source or another, without choosing either to recon- 
cile them or even to indicate the discrepancy. The great 
number of scui lilous anecdotes in most of the lives may be 
due to the nature of his sources ; but he evidently found it 
harder to pass over a good scandal, howevei improbable, 
than Tacitus did. Moreover, his encyclopedist’s mind 
was more attracted hy cuuosities of every sort than by 
major lustniical events nr chaiaiteis, which tend to he 
ignored unless they tin ow direct light on the Kmpe»or’s 
own personality. There is some lustilication in the judge- 
ment of the author of S.ll A. Probus, 2. 7, that Sallust, 
Livy, and Tacitus wrote ihsrrte , Suetonius vere. Certainly 
he appears n> repioduce his sources closely, without 
rhetorical perveismn or deliberate ambiguity. 

Suetonius was followed, in his series of imperial lives, 
hy Manus Maximus and a number ol other lost bio- 
graphers, referred to only hy the Augustan History , itself 
modelled on Suetonius, although displaying less skill and 
considerably less honesty. 'The sheer interest of the suh- 
ircl and the simplicity of the style have made Suetonius 
popular almost imintei ruptedly since his death, lie served 
as a model for Einhard's Lift' of Charlemagne , and lost his 
position as the classic biographer only when Plutarch was 
translated into the modern European languages. 

T.IHv and Works Schanz-Ilusius 111 . 4H-O7, Mommsen, Hermes 
iNfio, -yi fT , A Mare, I' tun sur Sue tone ( 1000) . 1 \ della C'ortr, 
tS'iir/nntrj rqurs Romanies (1958), S\ me, Tacitus, 77K fT , f Grosso, 
Rend J.trtc 1959, 2^5 H , ( » U Tovmcnd, Hist iglu, 99 fl. and CQ 
1059, 28^ IT , I > U Stuart, h'poehs of GY and Rom Hwgraphy (iga8j; 
W, Striille. Rue ton und du • unlike Hioqraphu (igvii 

'l'l \Ts. t\ Roth (Teuhner, 18(12) Caesura M Him TTcuhncr. 
1907-8) Cram, it Rhet ■ R I 1 Robinson (102s); J’ della Cone* 
(JQS4), fc). Rnignoli (TYulinn, lgbo). Suet, pearler Caesar urn libras 
Reliquiae, A ReitTerscheul (iXfio). 

< oMMFNTAnirs. Rnumuiirten-Ci usiiis h8ih-i8) Julius, H. K. 
Rutler-M. Cary (1027); Jul -Aug., U T Perk* (1893), Wcstcott- 
Hankin (1918), Aug., K. S SliiKkburch liSgh), M Adams (igjg), 
M. A. I.evi (igqi), Tib. 1-23, M. J. du J our (1941 ), 24-40, J 11 
Rictrn (1927), Cul. 1 21, J. A. Maurer (ig.fg), Ciaiid., H Smilela 
f i8q6 ) , Gulba-Vit., C. Hofstee (1898); G«lbi*-Dom.. O. W. 
Mooney (i03o, with translation); Veap., A. W. Hroithwaite (1927), 
Titus, H. J J riLc (1919); Dom., J. Janssen (1919); I>e Poetls, A. 
RostHRni (1944). 


Transi ATIONS. Philemon Holland , | C. Rolfe (Loch, 1914); 

H Ailluud (Jiullt., 1*131— j); K Graves (lYn^um, 11^7) 

Smi ANIi 1 ) 1(1 ion L llaniassn. t.auram di~ C S T figoh); 

ml d r 1 N U, i \ ldee S - f 1 954 ). Index ,o S , A A. IlciwinJ 

and C. N. Jurusun (icpi igtij). 

1 S IT‘ JA L J' lb utm her {Juhus, 1958), II R. Clap {Vesp., 

1937). L l ai alurc (tie l J oetis, 194(1). ^ 


SUFFECriO was the procedure by which a substitute 
{suffect us) was .ippmnted, whenever a Human magistiate 
resigned or died during his term of otiiee. 1 1 w as employ ed 
to fill vacancies even of veiy short duration- there are 
examples of suffnti who exercised their power only for 
a few hours. Under the Empire, when the consulship 
ceased to be held for a full veai , the consuls appointed 
after the original pair were also called suffecti. No sujfet tin 
ever gave his name to the year, although lu kept the rank 
and title of an ex -magistrate (c.g. nr lonsutaris, praetonus, 
quae storms). 

Mommsen, Rom. Siaatsr. p p q. 


SUILLIUS {PW 4) RUFUS, Pittiups, married first 
Vistiliu (mother hy other husbands of C'oibulo and of 
Gaius Caligula's wife Caesonra), then Ovid's step- 
daughter. Hamshcd hy Tihenus, iccallcd hy Gaius, 
under Claudius he was consul, proconsul of Asia, and 111 
Horne a notorious prosecutor. Seneca secured lus banish- 
ment in a d. 58. j p j t 


SULLA ( 1 ) FELIX, Lncius Cornet its (PIP 302), horn 
c. 138 n.c. of an old (but not recently piomincnt) patri- 
cian family (going back to the Hufini); aflet a dissolute- 
hut financially successful- youth, In* first distinguished 
himself as quaestor under Manus, finally securing the 
surrender of Jugurtha by bocchus, by which he Inter — 
rightly, but tactlessly — claimed to have won the war. fie 
served against the Germans under Marius, then under 
C’atulus (q.v. 2). Praetor mb anus (after a failure) m 97, he 
was assigned Cilicia pro console (yfi) and then instructed 
to instal Ariobarzancs in Cappadocia, which he .success- 
fully accomplished, displaying Homan power to eastern 
kingdoms (including, fur the first lime, Parthia). His 
future greatness and his death at the height of good 
fortune were there foretold to him hy a Chaldaean. Pro- 
secuted on Ins return, he was unable to advance to the 
consulship. In yi, seeking and obtaining support from 
the Optimates, he brought to a head a feud against 
Manus, who had incurred their disfavour hy his action 
against Kutihus (q.v. 1). The Social War supervened, and 
Sulla fought successfully in the southern theatre. In Kq, 
with the help of the Metelli, he gained the consulship of 
88 (with Pompoms (q.v. 2), whose son married his 
daughter) and married Mefella (q.v. 1), whose husband 
Scaurus (q.v. 1) had recently died. He was now an ac- 
knowledged power m the State. 

Given the command against Mithnclates by the Senate, 
he was deprived of it by the tribune Sulpicms (q v. 1), 
who transferred it to Marius in order to gain his alliance. 
Sulla pretended to acquiesce, but finding support among 
his troops (though not among his officers, except for one 
quaestor, probably his adjinis Lucullus, q.v. 2), he 
boldly marched on Rome, and took the city hy force. 
Even his fi tends were shocked by his methods: he had 
Sulpirius killed in ofhcc and his laws repealed, while 
Manus and other opponents escaped with difficulty. 
After passing several laws by threat of force, lie had to 
send his army away and allow the election of Cmna (q.v. 
1) as consul fur 87, against his own candidate Servilius 
(q.v. 1); and he failed to gain control of the army of 
Pompeius (q.v. 3) Stiabo through his colleague and 
adjinis Pompeius (q.v. 2), who was killed in the attempt. 
Despite these reverses, and ignoring a summons to stand 
trial, lie embarked for Greece, where Q. Hruttius Sura, 
legate of the governor of Macedonia, had already driven 
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the enemy back to the sea : his hope of safety lay in win- 
ning the eastern war. 

Outlawed, but not molested, under Cinna, he agreed 
(it seems) to refrain from attacking Valerius Flaccus (q.v. 
6) when he marched against Mithridates. Forcing Sura to 
abandon his campaign, he himself twice defeated Arehe- 
laus (q.v. 3) and sacked the Piraeus and (in part) Athens. 
Having saved Mithridates from Fimbria (see lucui.i.us, 
2), he made peace with the king at Dardanus, granting 
him recognition as an ally of Home and impunity for his 
adherents in return for his surrendering ins conquests 
and supporting Sulla with money and supplies. He then 
dealt with Fimbria, reconciled his own army (disgrunt- 
led at the peace with the enemy of Rome) by quartering it 
on the cities of Asia (which he bled of their wealth), and 
on hearing of Cinna’s death, abandoned negotiations 
with Rome and openly rebelled (84). Invading Italy, he 
was soon joined by most eminent men — especially Melel- 
lus (q.v. 7) Pius, M. Crassus (q.v. 4) and Pompcy — and 
within a year defeated all the loyalist forces in Italy {see 
caruo 2, carhinas, martus 2, nounanus i). Finding the 
Italians hostile, he undertook not to dimmish their rights 
of citizenship, but he massucred those who continued 
resistance (especially the Samnites: see p AIM us) and 
imposed severe penalties and confiscations on their com- 
munities. In Rome, under a law of Flaccus (q.v. 5) — 
who became his maltster equitum — he was elected Dictator 
and granted complete immunity, lie continued and legal- 
ized his massacres by publishing ‘proscription’ lists 
(sometimes fraudulently added to by subordinates: see 
CimvsoGONiJs). 

During 81 he enacted a legislative programme de- 
signed to put power firmly in the hands of the Senate, 
whose numbers (traditionally 300) he raised to 600 by 
adlecting equites supporting him. In addition to various 
minor reforms, he (1) curbed the tribunate by requiring 
the Senate’s approval for tribunician bills, limiting the 
veto, and barring senior magistracies to ex-tribunes 
(which made the office unattractive to ambitious men); 
(2) restored the qiuiestwnes — the number of which he 
raised to at least seven— to the enlarged Senate; (3) 
raised the number of praetors to eight and that of 
quaestors to twenty, chiefly to cope with the number of 
provinces without (in general) prolonging tenure beyond 
a year; (4) laid down a strict curws hunorum , with the 
quacstorship and praetorship compulsory before the 
consulship could be reached at a minimum age of 42, and 
made quaestors automatically members of the Senate; 
(5) subjected holders of impenum outside Rome to stricter 
control by the Senate. At the same time he settled his 
veterans on confiscated land (especially in Campania and 
Etruria) as guarantors of his order. ’Then, convinced 
by the old prophecy (in which he fully believed) that he 
had not long to live, he gradually divested himself of 
power and restored constitutional government, becoming 
consul in 80 (with Mctellus Pius) and returning to private 
status in 79. lie retired to Campania, where he died in 78 
of a long-standing disease. His funeral was impressively 
arranged to display the power of his veterans, especially 
in view of the agitation of the consul Lepidus (q.v. 2). 
Rut his constitutional reforms, weakened by a series of 
concessions, were largely overthrown in 70 by his old 
adherents Pompcy and Crassus. 

Despite his mystical belief in his luck (hence his 
agnomen and the praenomitia of his twin children : see 
SUU.A 3), despite his arrogance and ruthlessness, Sulla 
never aimed at permanent tyranny : he did not even put 
his portrait on his coins. He undoubtedly wished his 
settlement to sueceed, and he thought it out carefully (no 
doubt with the help of his associates, who were basically 
the faction that had supported M. Drusus, q.v. 2), to 
eliminate the ‘two-headedness’ (in Varro’s phrase) that 


had been the bane of Roman politics since C. Gracchus. 
His arrangements were consistent, practical, and neither 
visionary nor romantically reactionary. Yet he had no 
appreciation of deep-seated problems (including the ones 
he had created). The quick disintegration of his constitu- 
tion was due both to his own example and to the decline 
in the morale, public spirit, and authority of the oligarchy 
that he made supreme — a decline that he had done much 
to foster. lie set the precedent for the use of militnry 
force against the State — and for its success ; he spared the 
only powerful enemy of Rome for his personal advantage 
and prepared the ground for that enemy’s future success 
by ruining the cities of Asia; he weeded out, both in 
Rome and m Italy, those most loyal to the State and 
prepared to defend it, while rewarding those who were 
not; he threw Italy into turmoil by giving much confis- 
cated land to veterans unfitted to work it and accustomed 
to violence in pursuit of their aims; worst of all, he 
exposed both the hollowness of Republican forms in the 
new conditions of power and the moral weakness of most 
of the ruling elite, which rushed to welcome the political 
and economic profits of successful rebellion. It was soon 
evident that honour and public service were not to be 
expected of these men. A generation later, Italy, which 
had flocked to defend the Republic against Sulla, showed 
no eagerness to defend his beneficiaries against one who 
imitated his methods; and for much of the ruling class 
itself, dementia now made a rebel seem unobjectionable. 
Sulla’s positive achievement was to instil men with a 
horror of civil war that delayed it for a generation ; but it 
is largely due to him that, when the menWy faded, the 
coming of that war. and the end of the Republic that he 
had tried to re-establish, were made all but inevitable. 

Sulla's Commentant (probably (in account not Unlike C'uesai’s, 
though more egotistical), were edited bv Lutullus (q,v. 2) and me an 
important ultimate source, recognizable in Plutarch, Anpiun, nnd 
l.ivy. Another major strand, especially’ of ihc Livian tradition, goes 
back to Sisenna. Cicero has many personal memories of the period. 
Of modem works, Mommsen's Hislnrv nj Komt l.s still highly profit- 
ahle boi jeernt work, see K IJadian, Ihst. uj(> 2 , j.22, (with biblio- 
graphy), add IJadian, Stud (it Horn Hist , nee index; E Cmbba, 
Annait della Siuola Nm'nule Superior e di J'iui 1 yf)4 , ill., U l, alb, 
Athenaeum U)b 7 , 177 f, -.55 1 . E It. 

SULLA (2), Punuus Cornelius (P IV 38b), relative of 
(1), in whose proscriptions he amassed wealth and 
under whom he helped to found a veteran colony at 
Pompeii. With Autronius (q.v.), he was elected consul 
for 65 n. c., then convicted of ambitus (thus struck with 
infamies ) and said to be involved in the ‘first conspiracy’ 
of Catiline. Prosecuted as a Catilinarian in 62, he secured 
the support of Hortensius (q.v. 2) and Cicero — whom he 
rewarded well — and was acquitted. In the Civil War he 
joined Caesar and secured his rehabilitation, increasing his 
wealth in the sales of Pompeian properties. lie died c. 45. 

Cicero, Pro Sulla. E. II. 

SULLA (3) (FELIX), Faustus Cornelius (PW 377). 
son of (1) and of Metclla (1): his praennmen and that of 
his twin sister Fausta were intended to symbolize Sulla’s 
luck. He inherited most of his father’s wealth, but soon 
spent it (especially on lavish memorial games in 60 b.c.). 
Marrying Pompcy ’s daughter, he served under him in the 
East and was the first to mount the walls of the Temple 
at Jerusalem, lie was quaestor in 54 (see his coins, 
Sydenham, CRH 882 f.) and assisted Milo (Fausta’s 
husband) in 52 ; and he restored the Curia burnt after the 
death of Clodius (q.v. 1). Taking Pompey’s side in the 
Civil War, he was killed by Sittius’ men after Thapsus(46). 

E. If 

SULMO, modern Sulmona , town of the Paeligni at the 
centre of Italy. It resisted Hannibal (21 1 B.c.) and sup- 
ported Julius Caesar (49 D.C.), but is famed chiefly as 
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Ovid's birthplace (43 b.c\). A late republican terraced 
sanctuary has been recently excavated in its vicinity. 
The Sulmo Sulla snckcd was probably elsewhere (modern 
Sermoneta ?), in Latium. 

E T. Salmon, ( tvidwna (ed. N. 1 . Iferescn, 1958), 3 IT ; F. Custafi- 
noli (cd ), Studi dt urbamstica antica (igftO), 107 IF. E. T. S. 

SULPICIA (1, P\V s.v. Sulpicius 114), daughter of 
Servius Sulpicius Rufus, and ward of Valerius Messalla 
(q.v. 3) Corvinus, is not to be confused with her name- 
sake celebrated by Martial (10. 35 and 38). She composed 
six short elegies incorporated 111 the Tibullus collection 
(4. 7~ 1 2), in which with unique frankness and rare warmth 
she passionately avows her love for Ccnnthus, a young 
gentleman of her own sphere, not a freedman or the 
Cornutus mentioned by Tibullus (2. 2 and 3). Though 
Sulpicia’s literary remains amount to only forty lines and 
show traces of amateurishness, they nevertheless com- 
pletely lack conventionality and affectation and constitute 
a splendid human document. Here is the first poetry we 
have written by a duct a pud la, and it throws light on 
certain social tendencies of the Augustan Age. Sec also 
ELEGIAC POETRY, LATIN. 

Text in editions of Tibullus, commcntimus in editions of K. F. 
Smith and Postdate (net' I mull us) G Ndmrlliy, 7 ibuili Carmm a, 
Acc Sulpiciae bJcgidia (1 905). St hanz 1 losius. J II. 

SULPICIA (2, Pll's.v. Sulpicius 115), wife of Calenus, 
in Martial’s time, and by hirn praised as authoress of 
poetry of honourable love (10. 35 and 38). A ‘satira’ of 
seventy lines is questionably ascribed to her. 

Text in O Jahn’s cd of Pcrsius and Juvmul, RLM voi, I Lana 
(i 040 ). with llal ti'iitel ). See (. 'I’hiclc, ‘Die Poesir u liter Donutum', 
Ilrrmes igif>, jj 1 H , J W. Dull, Roman Satire (igj7), Sthanz- 
Huaiuh, § 4 1 fi , 

SULPICIUS (t, PW 02) RUFUS, Publius, was a 
member (with Drusus, q.v. 2, and Cotta, q.v. 1) of a 
circle of brilliant and ambitious young nobles taught by 
L Crassus (q.v. 3). In 05 n.c. he prosecuted Norbanus 
(q.v.), and as tribune in 88 tried to carry on Drusus’ 
ideas by securing the fair distribution of the enfranchised 
Italians in the tribes. Opposed by the Optunates (includ- 
ing his friend, the consul Pompeius, q.v. 2), he began to 
st 1 ess the Popular is aspects of his progi amine and turned 
for support to Marius, with whom he had found himself 
accidentally collaborating in opposition to the consular 
candid. ilure of Caesar (q.v. 3). In return for transferring 
the command against Mithndates from ISulla to Marius, 
he was able to pass his laws (with some violence), hut, 
when Sulla reacted by marching on Rome, had to flee. 
1 le was captured and executed and his laws were annulled. 

L. I Indian, Foreign Clicnttlae(iQ$R), ZJO, id Hist. 1969,4s iff. E H, 

SULPICIUS (2, PIP 95) RUFUS, Servius (cos. 51 r.c.), 
prosecuted Murena (q.v.) when defeated by him in the 
consular elections for 62 R.c. lie waited eleven years for 
his consulate, and in 5 1 seems to have resisted the extreme 
policies of his colleague M. Marccllus (q.v. 4 — Cic. Pam. 
4. 3. 1)' in 49 lie nttended Caesar’s Senate; he governed 
Achaea for Caesar in 46. lie died on an embassy to 
Antony m Jan. 43, and was honoured with a puli lie 
funeral and a statue on the Rostra. The Ninth Philippic 
is Cicero’s eulogy on him, a mail of peace and great 
sanctity of character, chiefly famous as a jurisconsult. 
He wrote to Cicero two celebrated letters — a description 
of the murder of M. Marccllus (Fam. 4. 12) and a con- 
solation for Tullia’s death (ibid. 4. 5). G. E. F. C. 

SULPICIUS (3) BLITHO (1st c. r.c.), one of Nepos 1 
sources ( Hannibal 13. 1). For confusion with Sulpicius 
Calba, grandfather of the Kmpcror Galha, 9ee Schanz- 
Ilosius i, § 1 1 2. 6; Peter, HRRel. ccclxxix. 


SULPICIUS (4), Servius, author of love-poems, men- 
tioned by Horace (Sat. 1. io 86) and Ovid (Tr. 2. 441). 

SULPICIUS (5) CAMLRINUS, Quintus, epic poet 
(Ovid, 1 ont. 4. 16. 19) and possibly same us consul of 
A.D. 9. 

SULPICIUS (6) APOLLINARISUndc. a n ), scholar, 
tliL tt acher of Aulus Gclhus and the Empciur l’ertmax. 
lie wrote learned letters ( epistohcac quaes tames , now 
lost), verse summaries of the Aeneul ((> hexameters lor 
each book; sec Hachrens, PLM iv. 1 (,«;), and mitiii.il 
summaucs of the plays of Terence (cf. e.g. \V. M. 
Lindsay’s ed. of Ter.), 

Schanz-liosiuH, § 597. j j, ^ 

SUMMANUS, perhaps originally an epithet of Jupiter 
(q.v,), as ‘dweller in the most high places’, but distin- 
guished from him (Festus, 25.4. 3) as the god who sends 
nocturnal thunderbolts. Latte (RR 208) derives the cult 
from an omen during the war with Pyrrhus when a 
temple was founded; this may, however, have replaced 
an altar ascribed to Titus Tati us (Platnei- Aslibv , 502). 
Wheel-shaped cakes called summanaha were ofiertd to 
him (Festus, 474. 17). His identification with Pluto 
(Martianus Capelin, 2. 161) is tanutul. 

WiMuwa, RK 135. H. J It 

SUNIUM., a bold promontory at the south apex of 
Attica, was crowned by a marble temple of Poseidon 
built r. 440 H.c. on the foundations of a temple destioyed 
by the Persians. There was also a .slightly older Ionic 
temple of Athena of unusual design (Vitr. I)r Anh . 4. 8. 
4), later removed to Athens. The early importance of the 
sanctuary is attested by a mass of Egyptian objects, evi- 
dence of overseas trade, and by several archaic marble 
statues. Sunium was fortified in 413 for the security of 
the Athenian corn-ships ; the eucuit of the walls and the 
boat-houses are well preserved. The fort was also involved 
in the wars of the third century and the revolt of the 
slaves from Launum (q.v.). 

Thuc 8, 4, Palis 1 1 ; 'A N Olkoi'o/u$)^, L'uiU'liii', d/ixaiuAnyiHilt 

(1957)- C. W. J. h. 

SUPERSTITION. The wotd ‘superstition’ is relative, 
for it mav be taken to mean indulgence 111 beliefs or 
practices which have been abandoned by general, or 
ut least by educated, opinion of the time. For instance, 
the Frnperor Tiberius cannot be called superstitious 
for believing in astrology, hut a modern could he, since 
its falsity is now well known. It is doubtful whether 
a Greek or Latin word exists for superstition, since 
8eunSfu/io via (cf. religion), when derogatory, as it 
most often is, means rather excessive pietism or religio- 
sity, whereas superstitw itself is implied by Virgil to be 
unenlightened and meaningless worship (‘uana super- 
stitio ucterumque ignara deorum’, Aen. 8. 187, see W. 
Warde Fowler, Aeneas at the Site of Rome, 1918, 57), 
perhaps with reference especially to oriental cults of the 
poet’s day. It is hardly possible here to do more than give 
examples of the existence of nuigico-religious rites or 
beliefs known to have been condemned by the more 
enlightened people of the time. 

Whereas Homer evidently writes for a remarkably 
free-thinking public, he has tracts of a slate nearer the 
primitive. For example, although his Achaean charac- 
ters regard fish merely as very poor food, he speaks of 
one as Upos, holy or taboo ()/. lG, 407). ’Fins plainly 
refers to some belief like that of the Syrians with regard 
to the holy fish of their goddess (Ilyg. Fab. 197). Hesiod, 
writing some time later hut from a peasant environment, 
is full of scruples which a Homeric hero would laugh at, 
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e.g. Op. 750, against a boy of twelve years or twelve 
months sitting on a tomb; 753, against a man using a 
woman’s bath, besides the elaborate observation of certain 
days of the month, 765 ff., if that is really Ilesiodic. 

The prevalent use of amulets (q.v.) was evidently 
regarded as superstitious by the more enlightened minds 
of the fifth and fourth centuries b.c\; hence the point of 
the story in Theophrastus, ap. Plut. Pericles 38, that 
that statesman during his last illness apologized to a 
friend for having one about his neck, put there by the 
women of his household, saying that he must be very low 
to submit to such folly. A similar contempt is expressed 
by Plato, Resp. 2. 364 b ff., for practitioners of magic 
(q.v.), and some of the lower forms of purificatory rites 
which clung to the fringes of Orphism (q.v.). The former 
of these gained ground with the degeneracy of natural 
science, as may be seen by comparing the earlier works 
on medicine, e.g. the Hippocratic corpus, above all De 
morbo sacro, which protests against the unscientific 
ascription of diseases to supernatural agencies, with some 
of the later productions, especially the extraordinary 
mixture of traditional remedies and conjuring which has 
come down to 11s from Marcellus of Bordeaux. 

J11 Home one of the most frequently denounced 
forms of superstition is the adoption of fragments of 
foreign ritual, especially the more spectacular kinds. 
Thus Juvenal’s women consult all manner of foreign 
diviners, indulge m extraordinary orgiastic rites, and 
perform more or less Egyptian penances (Sat. 6. 314 ff., 
51 1 ff.). A fairly common form of this seems to have 
been the observance of" some Jewish rites, especially the 
Sabbath, by those who were neither Jews nor proselytes 
(Juv. 14. 96, cf. Ilor. Sat. 1. 9. 69). 

With the coming of Christianity, many who were 
superstitiously inclined developed two new forms of 
their aberration. One was the retention, despite all the 
Doctors of the Church could say, of purely pagan beliefs; 
e.g. St. Augustine complains, Expos, cpisl. ad Galat. 35, 
of Christians who tell him 'to his face’ that they will not 
start on a journey the day after the Kalends, which in 
pagan Roman belief was leliginsus (cf. Plut. Quaest. Rum. 
25). The other w r as the employment of Christian names, 
holy hooks, etc., for magic, as the Christian charms, 
Pmsendanz 11. 180 ff., and cf. the strictures of St. 
Augustine (in Johan, evang. tract, vii. 12) against those 
who use a Gospel as a remedy for headache. Similar 
uses had long been made of Jewish formulae, etc., see, 
e.g., M. Hist \n Jour n. Rib. Lit. 1938, 289 ff. See magic. 

There is no compiehrnsive and authoritative work, but material 
will be found hi all liiigL- treatises on ancient religion, e.g Nilsson, 
(J(rR l*. 70 S tr , 11. 207 ir., J92 ft ; cf h. K Dodds, The tireeks ami 
the Irrational (1951). H. J R. 

SUPPLICATIONES. On the occasion of a great 
national calamity (as after the battle of Lake Trasirnene, 
Livy 22. 10. 8) or success (as after the crushing of Ver- 
cingetorix’ revolt, Caesar, BGall. 7. go. 8) it was the 
custom at Home and elsewhere (cf. 1 LS 108: Cumae) to 
give opportunity for general adoration of the gods, or 
certain of them, by providing access to their statues or 
other emblems, often at least placed on pulvtnaria (q.v.). 
This was known as a suppluatio, from the kneeling or 
prostrations of the worshippers (commoner in Italy than 
Greece, C. Sittl, Gebiirden , 177 f., hut cf. H. Bolkestein, 
Theophrastus' Gharahter der Deisidaimonia (1929), 23 ff.). 
It was at least on occasion associated with a lectisternium 
(q.v.), as in Livy, loc. cit., hut is to be distinguished from 
it, as Livy there does. It is apparently a genuinely Roman 
procedure, older than the foreign use of statues to 
represent the gods. That it is often said to have taken 
place ad (circa) omnia pulvinaria is held by Wissowa ( RK 
424) to indicate, along with the fact that it generally 
followed a consultation of the Sibylline Books, that in the 


form familiar from our authorities it was fully hellcnizcd; 
but see A. K. Lake, Quantulacumque (1937), 243 ff., and 
Latte, RR 245 ff. H. J. R. 

SURA, Lucius Lie ini us (PIP 167), was born in Hispania 
Tarraconensis. A novus homo , he rose in the senatorial 
career as a candidatus Gaesaris , probably of Domitinn, 
and eventually commanded Legio I Mmervia at Bonn 
c. A.n. 93-7, became governor of Gallia Bclgica 97, and 
cos. I suff. in 97 or 98. A fellow-countryman of Trajan 
and, like him, versed in frontier-defence, he became his 
intimate, and possibly influenced Nerva to adopt Trajan. 
Governor of Lower Germany, then cos. 11 ord. in 102, he 
served with distinction on Trajan’s staff in both Dacian 
Wars. He received ornamenta tnumphalui with a statue 
at public expense. He became cos. Ill ord. in 107 (a rare 
honour) and died soon after no. Rich and cultured, he 
wielded immense influence. Pliny in one letter (Ep. 4. 30) 
submits a physical problem to him, and in another (Ep. 
7. 27) a psychic one. Sura was a patron of Martial (6. 64. 
12-13), who admired the old-fashioned style of his 
oratory (7. 47. 1-2). It is recorded that he composed 
speeches for Trajan (S.II.A. Hadr. 3. n). 

Dio C‘anN 68. 15 1 ft ; II. S 1022, though ihe name is lost, un- 
doubtedly gives his career, loi dedications liom near ’1 .irraco, JLS 
1952, 6956, see .llsu II. Stecli, Klin Ueihcll x (.tyiz), no K11 , Symc, 
'Junius , see inJex. ll. V. S , M II. 

SURENAS, i.e. the Suren. The Surens, ope of the seven 
great Parthian families, ruled Seistan as jmssals of the 
Arsacids, with their capital at Alexandrfci-Prophthasia 
The best-known Surenas formed a highlw trained pro- 
fessional army of 10,000 horse-archers) W’lth 1,000 
swift Arabian camels carrying a huge reserve of arrows. 
Willi this force he overthrew Mithndates III and restored 
C bodes 11 to his throne, and then defeated Crassus’ 
invasion (ree CAlUiHAi:). For a moment his genius had 
made the horse-archer, the common man who had won 
Carrhae, potential master of the world; hut the Parthian 
nohlcs were jealous, and Orodcs put to death Ins too 
brilliant vassal. Another ‘Surcna’ in A.n. 36 crowned the 
pretender Tiridates k.ng of Parthia, ‘patno more’ (Tac. 
Ann. 6. 42). The Surens played an important role in 
later wars between their Sass.inid overlords and Rome 
and Byzantium. 

E. I Icrzfcld, Snkastan (iQli), 70 ff. W. W. T., E. W. G. 

SURGERY. I. Before 300 u.c. 

1, In the Homeric poems references to surgery are 
mainly in the Iliad and concerned with the treatment (if 
the wounds there recorded. The wound is cleaned ; blood 
squeezed or sucked out; edges united by bandaging; and 
an analgesic of dried herbs rubbed in and applied as an 
air-tight pad. The only wound-spell is m the Odyssey 
(19. 457-8 cTraoiSij, cf. Pindar, Pyth. 3. 45 ff.). Homeric 
treatment resembles the best Egyptian practice. More- 
over, instruments early in Greek use, notably the trephine, 
closely resemble Mesopotamian finds. Thus there is 
presumption that Greek surgery drew on the traditions 
of both these civilizations. The first historic Greek 
practitioner after Asclepius and his sons ( 11 . 2. 731-2; 
4. 194 ; 11.518 and 614, etc.) w r as Dcmocedes of Croton. 
He treated King Darius surgically and had certainly 
Persian contacts (Hdt. 3. 125, 129, T37). 

2. The surgical part of the Hippocratic Collection is 
in confusion. Fractures , Dislocations (i.e. apOpibv, of 
joints), and Wound? of the head arc of about 400 u.c., the 
two former being parts of a larger work. The nature of 
bones is of about 350 u.c. On surgery and Mochhcon 
(— Instruments of reduction) are later abbreviations of 
earlier works, but the introductory chapter of Mochhcon 
is the displaced first part of The nature of bones. Treatises 
covering the whole medical field were, Galen indicates, 
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commonly called ‘Concerning the things of surgery’. 
Some idea of such a work is gained by reading the above 
works in the following order: On Surgery, being a 
greatly abbreviated introduction to the whole ; intro- 
ductory chapter of Mochlicon, being descriptions of the 
bones; The nature of bones, a sketch of theoretical ana- 
tomy for the surgeon, omitting bones (despite title); 
Fractures ; Dislocations ; remaining chapters of Mochli- 
con', Wounds oj the head. It must be remembered that 
the parts differ greatly m age and state and that there is 
repetition and overlapping. 

3. Startlingly modern are the minute directions for 
preparation of the operating room, and such points as the 
management of light — both artificial and natural — 
scrupulous cleanliness of hands, care and use of instru- 
ments with special precautions tor those of iron, decencies 
of the operating chamber, modes of dressing wounds, 
use of splints, and need for tidiness, cleanliness, after- 
care, and nursing. The directions for bandaging and for 
diagnosis and treatment of dislocations and fractures, 
especially of depressed fractures of the skull, are very 
impressive, In Fractures and Dislocations certain proce- 
dures for reduction are identical with those now in use, 
but other passages are incompatible with the facts of 
anatomy. Wounds of the head has a special place in the 
history of surgery. It is a practical work by a highly 
skilled craftsman, and every sentence suggests experience. 
Although its treatment of depressed fractures has been 
criticized from an early date, the book w r as in current 
use until the middle of the eighteenth century. It intro- 
duces technical terms, two of which, bregma and diploe, 
sm vive in modern usage. 

4. Among instruments described is the ‘bench of 
Hippocrates’, a bed for reducing dislocations, especially 
of the hip. The form is so ancient as to antedate the 
screw as a mechanical power. Lever, crank, windlass, 
and pulley are employed With minor changes it was in 
continuous use for at least 2,000 years. There is no 
reason to associate it with Hippocrates; it may well be 
more ancient than he, but the name is late. 

II. Alexandria and the Empire 

5. After 300 D.c. anatomical knowledge enters surgery 
from the Alexandrian school. Thus Dislocations has an 
obvious interpolation (on the anatomy of the shoulder- 
joint) of at least a century later than the main text. 
Similailv the surgeon 1 legefor can be approximately dated 
from a fragment of his work (preserved by Apollonius 
of Citium) describing the anatomy of the hip- joint in a 
way discoverable only by dissection. We have no com- 
plete surgical w’ork of Alexandrian origin. 

6 . Passing by the stories of Pliny, the first professed 
surgeon at Rome of whom we have news is Mcges of 
Sidon early in the first century A.D. Hcliodorus soon 
after gave the first account of ligation and torsion of 
blood-vessels, treated stnctuic by internal section, per- 
formed radical cures for hernias, and was especially 
skilled in skull operations. Amputations were fully 
described by Archigenes of Apamea. Antyllus treated 
cataracts surgically and removed aneurysms by applying 
two ligatures and cutting down between them — an 
operation still known by his name alternatively with that 
of John Hunter (1728-93). These surgeons of the first 
and second centuries a.d. acted with resource and con- 
fidence. The fragments of their works have the authentic 
tang of experience. 

7. The standard account of Roman surgery of the first 
century a.d. is the seventh book of De medteina of Aulus 
Cornelius Celsus. The professional standing of Celsus — 
whether lay or professional, bond or free — and the charac- 
ter of his book — whether translated from a Greek text, or 


product of personal experience, or a compilation— are 
disputed, hut it is certain from the artnulation of the 
book that its author or compiler had practical surgical 
experience. He gives details of the very dangerous 
operations for extirpating a goitre and for cutting for 
stone, and describes well what might be thought to be 
the modern operation for removing tonsils and lor other 
procedures on the face and mouth and tor the removal 
of polypus from the nose, lie gives the first account of 
dental practice, which includes wiring of loose teeth and 
use of a dental mirror. His attitude and line of treatment 
are* sensible and humane. 

8. Galen was no surgeon but his works include 
accounts of his surgical predecessois. Useful details are 
also preserved in the works of later Greek writers, notably 
Oribasius and Paul of Aegina. (For organization of the 
surgical service in the imperial army see medicine.) 

9. Graphic representations have a place in the history 
of surgery. The. most important are: (a) A kylix of about 
490 n. c., painted by Sosias, of Achilles bandaging 
l’atroclus. The drawing is excellent, hut the bandaging 
execrable. (6) A vase-painting of about 400 n r. of a 
surgeon treating patients in his surgery, (r) A few 
votives, murals, memorial slabs, etc., showing instru- 
ments for operations. The best is a tablet of instruments 
from the Asclepieum at Athens. (Details of (a), ( h ), and 
(0 are discussed by Charles Singer, Creek Medicine and 
Creek Biology , 1922.) (d) Surgical instruments. The 
best collection is from Pompeii, where over 200 have 
been found, (e) Trajan’s column shows an advanced 
dressing-station of a legion. (/) A Laurentian manu- 
script ol about 900, copied from a very early MS. con- 
tains illustrations of Soranus of Ephesus On bandaging 
and On the uterus and of Apollonius of Citium On 
reduction of dislocations. 

10. There was interest in veterinary surgery, especially 
under the Empire. The army had hospitals for animals 
(Ilyginus, Liber de mupitiombus castrnrum 21. 22). Much 
can be gleaned from agricultural writings, but there was 
also a considerable vetermary literature. The Mulo- 
medicina Chironis of about a.d. ioo survives in a philo- 
logically curious Latin version of about a.d. 300. It 
formed the basis for the laiger Digesta artismulomedicinae 
of Publius Vegetius Kcnatus (383-450), unexpectedly 
scientific and well arranged, winch long remained in use. 
Abstracts of a collection of ancient works called llippia- 
trica , said to have been made for Constantine Porphyro- 
genitus (905-59), have been in use ever since his time. 

'flic Riirgical works of 'Hippocrates’ arc mostly in vol. in of the 
Locb Ihppnnalts by F. T VVithington (1927) Two older works of 
permanent importance are - J. K IVrrcquin, Chirurgie d'Hippocrati 
(z vols., 1 877- S), product of 30 years’ study by un accomplished 
burgeon, and Francis Adams, The Genuine Works of Hippucratn 
(2 vols., 1S49), by the last (great Greek scholar who pi .retired under 
almost the circumstances of an ancient surgeon. For t-clwn the 
Loch edition of W G. Spencer (i vuU., 1016-8) covers most needs. 
M. Wcllmann, Ce/sin, erne Uuellenuntcrsuchung (1013), m important. 
For teXLs, H Kuhlewein I/ippocratis Opera Omnm (2 vols , 1894- 
1002); F. Marx, Ceht opera quae mptrsunl (1015); U. C- Hu^semakcr 
and C. Darcmbcrg, (Lucres d'Orihase ft* vols , 1851-76). The notea 
and com men Is ul Francis Adams, The Set>cn Hooks of Paulus 
Aigineta (1 vols, 1844-7), ale without rival. Weiner R. Lewck, 
'l>ie Dank des HippukrnfiV, Janus 1036, is exhaustive. See also 
PW Suppl vi, Niichtrujgc (I Iippokiates) cols. 1290 ff ; J. S Milne, 
Surgnat Jnrtruments in Greek and Roman limes ( 1907), J Scarborough, 
Roman Medicine ( 1969) . Veterinary aur«ery. Sir l iedenc SiniLli, 
Early History of Veterinary Literature (igig); K. T .omm:it7srh, r. 
Vegeli Renati Mulomcdichia (1903); H. Ahlquist, Rtndten zur Afu/o- 
medictna Chironis (1909). 

SURRENTUM, modern Sorrento, on the southern 
headland of the Day of Naples, celebrated for its charming 
surroundings, delightful climate, and salubrious wine. 
Surrentum spoke Oscan in republican times and was n 
tmtmcipium under the Empire, but is inrely mentioned in 
history. Ancient remains include the villa of Pollius Felix, 
elaborately described by Statius {Silv. 2. 2). F.. T. S. 
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SUSA, the 'city of lilies', was the capital of Elam, and 
afterwards of the Achaemenids, where Dnnus I built 
his palace (Apadana). Under Seleucids and Parthians 
its name was Seleuceia-on-the-Eulacus; the excavations 
have furnished numerous Greek inscriptions. In a.d. i 
there were still Greek cleruchs in charge of the citadel, 
i.c. some early Scleucid had planted a military colony 
there; probably it became a polls under Antiochus III. 
In A.n. 21 it was still a full-Greek city, with a Council, 
Assembly, and elected magistrates whose qualifications 
were scrutinized; it could send embassies, and was 
therefore a State; though subject to Parthia, it had more 
than local autonomy. Beside Greeks, other peoples can be 
traced — Persians, Syrians, Jews, Anatolians, Babylonians, 
Elymaeans; its city-goddess was the Elamite Nanaia, 
renamed Artemis, in whose temple Greeks manumitted 
their slaves. Four Greek poems arc known, one a lyric ode 
(ist c. B.c.) addressed to Apollo by a Syrian title, Mara 
(Lord) ; it belongs to a known class of acrostic poems, and 
thut and the forms of decrees and manumissions show 
that Susa was well within the Greek culture-sphere. 

Sh'G yu. 1-33; Fr. Cumont, CRAcad. Inscr. 1930-3; W. W. 
Tam, The Greeks w tiuctna and huha (193S). 27, 39, 68; C». le 
Rider, Suse sous les Sett ucids et 'hs Parthes (11)65). W. W. T, 

SUSARION is first mentioned in the Parian Marble, 
under some year between 581 and 560, ns having origi- 
nated Comedy in the Attic deme Icaria. A later tradition 
makes him a Megarian, and he calls himself ulos 0 tXlvov 
MeyapbOev TfmrobtoKtos m the only putative citation from 
his work. This citation is in normal Attic, and its authen- 
ticity is highly improbable; Susanon may indeed be a 
fictitious person. 

FCG 11. 3 i . ; CG’F 77 f. ; Pickaid-CambridKC-WcbHter. Dtthy- 
Tomb*, 183 ff. R ]. D. 

SUTRIUM, the modern Sutri, a small hut strategically 
important Etruscan town, 28 miles north-west of Rome 
and 6 miles west of Nepete (q.v.). Founded perhaps as late 
as the fifth century li.C. to control the important road 
(later the Via Cassia) through the Cimiman forest, it 
played an important part in the fighting that fallowed 
the destruction of Veil in 306 b.c. (Livy 6. 9. 3). very 
soon after which date it became a Latin colony. Its sub- 
sequent history was mainly uneventful until the early 
Middle Ages, when its position made it once more an 
important defensive outpost of Rome. It became a 
municiprum after the Social War and received n fresh 
group of colonists soon after the death of Caesar, under 
the name of Coloma Coniunctu Iuha Sutrina. 

C 1 L m. 489. G. Duncan, PBSR 1958, 63 ff. J. U. YV.-J*. 

SYBARIS ( Evfiapts), an Achaean-Troezenian founda- 
tion ( c . 720 B.C.) near a similarly named river on the 
Gulf of Tarcntum: the 6ite has been identified near 
modern Sibari in the Pinna del Crati. By expanding its 
territory, dispatching colonies (Laus, Scidrus, Posidonia- 
Paestum), and monopolizing Etruscan trade Sybaris be- 
came powerful ; her wealthy luxuriousness was proverbial. 
But in 510 internal dissensions enabled Croton (q.v.) to 
obliterate Sybaris; the neighbouring river Crathis was 
diverted from its course to How over the sacked city. 
Sybarite exiles, nfter twice unsuccessfully attempting to 
refound Syharis, joined the Athenian foundation at 
Thurii (q.v.) (44 3). Thurii quickly expelled them, where- 
upon they established a new Sybaris on the river Traeis, 
never an important place. 

Rrrnbo 6. 263; Hdt. 5. 44 f-I Diod. 12 9 f. ; Arh. 12. 518 c f. J. S. 
Cnlaway. Syharu (U.S.A. igsofi F Rainey, AJArch. 1969^ 261 ff. 
Sec, too, bibliography n.v. MAGNA graecia. E. T. S. 

SYENE (Assuan), on the southern frontier of ancient 
Egypt, on the right bank of the Nile, just below the First 


Cataract. It was a trading town, and from its quarries 
came the valuable ‘syenite’ stone. Under the Ptolemies 
it replaced Elephantine as the frontier outpost; in 25 
B.c. it was freed from Ethiopian invaders by the Romans, 
who established a garrison there. The fact that the sun’s 
rays fell vertically in Syenc at midsummer was utilized 
by Eratosthenes (q.v.) to make a remarkable calculation 
of the earth’s circumference. E. H. W. 

SYKOPHANTAI (owo^avTai). In Athens there were, 
for most offences, no public prosecutors, but any citizen 
who wished was allowed to prosecute in a public case (see 
dike 2. § 2). Some individuals made a habit of bringing 
prosecutions, either to gain the financial rewards given 
to successful prosecutors in certain types of case (notably 
phasis and apographe ; see dike 2, § 3 ( j ) and (#)), or to gain 
money by blackmailing n man who was willing to pay 
to avoid prosecution, or to earn payment from someone 
who had personal reasons for wanting a man to be pro- 
secuted, or to make a political or oratorical reputation. 
Such persons came to be called syhophantai (literally ‘fig- 
denouncers’ ; the origin of the usage is obscure). The word 
is often used as a term of disparagement or ubuse in 
Aristophanes and the Attic orators. 

The Athenians wished to check sykophantai , especially 
blackmailers, but not to discourage public-spirited 
volunteer prosecutors. Therefore the rewards for success- 
ful prosecution were not abolished, but penalties were 
introduced, in most kinds of public case, foil a prosecutor 
who dropped a case after starting it, or whose case was so 
weak that he failed to obtain one-fifth of th a jury’s votes 
(see dike 2, § 2 (d)). In addition, being a syhaphfmtesynvs an 
offence for which a man could be prosecuted. Graphe, 
eisangeha , probole , apagoge, and rndrixis (see DIKE 2 , § 3) 
are all said to have been possible methods of accusing 
sykophantai , but it is not known how the offence was 
legally defined. 

R J. Bonner and G. Smith, The Administration uf Justice from 
Homer to Aristotle 11 (1938), 39 ll. D. M. M. 

SYLE (t) auAr/, to anAiii') was (1) robbery, cattle-reiving 
m general; (2) an act of reprisal by an injured person or 
his kinsmen for a deed of violence or a default on a debt. 
In early Greece this w r as often the only means of obtain- 
ing satisfaction from members of another tribe- or city, 
and was therefore sanctioned by custom. In time of war 
syle was permitted against all enemy traders. From the 
sixth century it was gradually circumscribed by com- 
mercial treaties and by grants of asylia (q.v.) to certain 
individuals, cities, or sanctuaries. But even in Hellenistic 
times belligerent States still licensed privateering, and 
syle did not disappear until the Roman era, 

H. A. Ormcrud, l*iraiy w the Ancient World(\ 9124). ch. 2. M. C. 

SYMBOLON (obfiftoXov, ovfifinXr)), originally a ‘mark’, 
'sign’, or ‘tally’ as a material indication of identification 
or agreement. Such were used for identification in inter- 
state relations, as in JG 1 li. 141 . 19 between Athens and a 
king of Sidon ; or between an individual and n ruler, os in 
Lysias 19. 25: a gold phiale given by the Great King of 
Persia for thi9 purpose. Agreed symhola between Athens 
and her tribute-paying allies are mentioned in the Decree 
of Kleinian (JG 1 i. 66) to be used for sealing purposes to 
prevent fraud in the conveyance of the Tribute. A distinc- 
tion must he made between the related word ov^ifioXaiov 
(adj. ctu^/ 9 oAaios or cro^jSoAi/xafo^) which came to mean a 
contractual relation or obligation (in w riting a ovyypa<f> t?) 
and the plural term av/ij 9 oAa (aupfioXal ) meaning an inter- 
state agreement dealing with contractual and other legal 
relations between individuals of different States, and be- 
tween a State and an individual. The need for these arose 
when, for trading and other reasons, individuals travelled 
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abroad and needed the protection from personal injury 
and distraint (tla^aAcia und dtruAia) which traditional 
guest-friendship and ir pogfvia could not give. The posi- 
tion is well demonstrated in the treaty between the Ozolian 
Locrian States of Oiantheia and Chuleion (Tod, GUI 1 
34). If in earlier times treaties secured only basic protec- 
tion from aGAai exercised by private persons or a State, 
the need developed in the fifth century n.c. for a regula- 
tion of disputes arising from contracts of all sorts, and 
especially tiading. Particularly desired were the expe- 
diting of decisions and the protection of the interests of 
the States concerned. The possible confusion of interpre- 
tation should be noted between aup.fi oAuuu 8ur<u (relating 
to avpfioAaia) and SiVai dno ovp fid Aa»v (based on av/ifi oA«), 
as in Thucydides 1. 77. 1 and the treaty between Athens 
and Phaselis (Tod, GUI 1 32). 

It would appear from [Demosthenes] 7. 12-73 that the 
normal practice was for oupfioAn to provide for cases to be 
settled in the courts of the State of the respondent, and 
for the plaintiff to present himself to these. 1 1 might also be 
implied here that such settlements were based on a code 
of law agreed in the aupfioAa. 2 JvpfioAa existed in the Delian 
League, and it is clear that they were subject to revision, 
and might be modified in spirit and practice, if not in 
theory, according to the relationship existing between 
Athens and the State in question They were not neces- 
sarily uniform and could be felt to be oppressive, it they 
contained, e.g., compulsory appeal to the Athenian com ts 
(tyoriO or removed the right of appeal to u third State. 

In the fourth century, when Athens had no dominant 
position, and was, indeed, forced to placate merchants 
in particular, the tpiwpircni btxai (described in [Demo- 
sthenes] 7. 12-13 as ilKptfith and *ard pijv a) 111 part re- 
placed uvpfiuAn. as far as mercantile cases weie concerned, 
and had the additional advantage that they were dealt 
with where the contract was made, which benefited 
Athens as a banking centre. The same speech, however, 
seems to show that avpfioXn were still used. The I hesino- 
thctai, who administered the cpnupmai hUat f also had 
the duty of supervising the conclusion of avpfiuXa (which 
were confirmed by a special court according to a special 
nomas) and of introducing cases under them. It is clear 
from the evidence that ovpfioAa might cover a wide range 
of properly and other legal relations. They functioned as 
a check on primitive ‘self-help 1 , and as a stage on the mad 
to legal equality of foreigners, later secured by isupohteia. 


continue to exist even under the Ring’s Peace. The 
Peloponnesian and Delian Leagues are described in 
separate articles. M01 e advanced was the Second Athenian 
League organized c. 378 u.c., when a congress or consti- 
tutional convention of allies ot Athens met and adopted 
by decrees {boypaTa) the principles or ((institution of 
the League, which was ratified b) treaties between 
Athens and the members. Athens nc\l in the spimg of 
377 issued a decree inviting States to join on the terms of 
freedom, sell-government, and exemption iioni garrisons 
and the payment ol tribute. Other documents show that 
the entire war-policy of members v\as controlled by the 
League. Athens held the hegemoma, and the numbers 
of the assembly (synedrttm) of the allies, in which mill 
State cast one vote, remained permanently m Athens 
so that meetings could be called 011 short notn e The 
policy of ‘the Athenians and their Allies’ was determined 
by agreement between the synedrum and the Athenian 
ekklesia. The synedrion also exercised some judicial 
authority. The reference in a decree to u Theban Reiving 
as chairman makes it likely that the svmdnon bad 11 pre- 
siding committee similar to the pmvdrtn of the later 
Hellenic League. The guarantee against tnbutc i'bopos.) 
did not prevent the collection of contributions (rm Wus) 
from members. The League finally was dissolved in 338 
R.C. A special variety of symmachut is constituted by the 
Hellenic Leagues of Philip II, Antigonus Monophthal- 
mus, and Antigonus Doson, in which the hegemomu was 
held by kings, while a committee of five provdrm presided 
over the assembly. 


Ancihn r Socmens. Collected hy II. vnn SciiIj, Du Staaisvertrdge 
des Alter turns (iNg8) Add iv. i. 08 . Aluiiui (infra) 210. 

MODLUN LllMiAlLiHh (Jenna/ W S FiMuuscin , < ,ieek Irnpri ta/tsm 
(U S.A. iqii), rhs 1-3 and 7; Ci. Ilut,oll, Grieihisihe Staalskunde 
11 (1926) 1250 ft- nnd 1 120 ft . V Marlin, La IV Internationale 

dam la Greer dc 1 rites (iy4°). 121 ft , 1 Cabin, Hunche sui rapporti 
tra le poll is (i<>53), chs. 2 and 3, l-aneii. Representative l>m I. in 
Greek ami Unman History (U S.A., mss), cli 3. V Miru-nlury, 1 he 


Greek Stale ( 1 gOo), eh. 1 , . , 

Special V H. Mm shall. The Second Athenian Canft derm v ( rrjos); 
F llampl. Die ftnechischen Staatsvertrage dcs 4 Jahrhundert\( igiS). 
S. Aecaine, La Lena Atemese del sec IV a C (i<>4») J A (J I,. 


SYMMACHUS (i) (fl. r. a.d. ioo) wrote a commentary 
with vimOcatie on Aristophanes which owed much to 
Didymus and was one of the main sources of the oldest 
scholia to Aristophanes, lie probably produced the first 
edition of the latter’s select plays. 


H CJ Rolurrmn. Admtmstratwn of Just u e in the Athenian Empire 
<\QZ\) R J Honner mid Ci. Ktnirli, Administration of Justice from 

Ihtmrr'h. Ami„ib Hmyo). iiofl J Lau ' I'f'.X 

Theory of the Greeks (lg5<>). 55 H . A R. W. Ibntson, LQ o| o, 
218 ft (j K M. dc Sie Croix, C(J >q 0 i, g4 H , hill details nnd dis- 
cussion m A. W. Cioinmc, (commentary on Thucydides 1 U<»45j, jj 


SYMMACHIA (auppaxfo, 'fellowship in fighting ) was 
used with several meanings: informal co-operation m 
war, a treaty of alliance, and a confederacy of allies. 
Treaties of alliance, of which the earliest Greek example 
preserved dates from the sixth century, could be of two 
kinds: defensive ( epimachin ) or offensive and defensive. 
The latter generally included a clause pledging the 
signatories to have the same friends and enemies. In 
such treaties the contracting States frequently had equal 
rights, but the clause could be so expanded as to sub- 
ordinate one partner to the other. Thus in 404 u.c. 
Athens promised to have the same friends and enemies 
as the Lacedaemonians and follow their leadership. 
Syrnmachia has been used m a special sense as the name 
for a confederacy of allies under the hegemoma (leader- 
ship) of one State. The hegemoma included command 
in war and generally also the presidency of the assembly 
of the allies. Such leagues were not federal States but 
recognized the freedom of their members and could 


rMMACHUS (2), Quintus Aurfi.ius fr. a.d 340-c. 
>2), belonged to n distinguished family. Trained by a 
ullic rhetor, he became the greatest 01 ator of his day, 
id thus attained the highest positions in the State. He 
id n knowledge of Greek, hut his culture was almost 
jrcly literary. His acquaintance with philosophy w r as 
iperficial. In 3f>Q he was sent on deputation to Gaul and 
icre won the close friendship of Ausonius (q.v ). In 373 
• was appointed proconsul of Africa. Holding fast to the 
igan religion, he proved the most prominent opponent 
[ Christianity in his time. The influence ot Julian had in 
art re-established paganism, and a storm arose over the 
•moval of the nltarof Victory in the senate-house at Rome, 
hen Gratian in 382 by imperial edict disestablished and 
iscndowed the pagan leligum. The pagan party struggled 
ir the restoration of the altar and the repeal of the edict, 
specially when Symmachus was praefectus 
80 but was defeated largely through the efforts of 
mbrosius (q.v.). Symmachus nevertheless attained the 
onsulship in 3gi and lived till about 
During this last period he w rote the greater part of the 
u merous letters that have come down to us. fragments 
f his carefully composed speeches are also preserved^ 
”he letters, in ten books, are addressed to leadingjiersonB 
f the day ; their arrangement imitates that of the Younger 
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Pliny, nine books private, one official correspondence. 
His literary circle was conspicuous in the pagan scholar- 
ship of the period, e.g. in editing Livy (see sudschif- 
TlONES, LATIN). 

Ed. O. Seeck (1883) S. Dill, Roman Society in the last century of 
the Western Umpire l 1005); '1'. R. (ilovcr, Life and Letters in the fourth 
century (moil; J 1 ' Homes Dud den, Life ami Times of St. Ambrose 
( ■ 0 1 5 > ; The Conflict betiueen Paganism and Christianity in the fourth 
tentury (ed A Morrugliano, 111*3), ch. 8 (H llloch), bibliography 
relating to Syirnnachu*' prose style, in K. Fulham, Dte lat lievnprusa 
0yf>3), 235- A. S., F. J. E. H. 

SYMMORIA. An official group of taxpayers in Athens 
in the fourth century u.c,, which performed certain 
puhlic services as a corporate body. The law of Periandcr 
(357/6 n.c.) introduced a reform of the trierurchy , 
which was later unproved by Demosthenes. It divided 
the twelve hundred wealthiest citizens into twenty equal 
symmorun. The upkeep of a number of ships was allotted 
to them on a proportional basis. Their epimeletat , who 
were, perhaps, identical with the symmonanhai , the 
wealthiest members of a symmona , drvidcd the symmorui 
into synteleiai of members according to their wealth, so 
that each synteleia found one ship. 

Earlier in date than Penandcr’s Jaw were the sym- 
moitat created in 378/7 in connexion with the reform 
of the cisphora (q.w). These included practically all 
Athenian taxpayeis and special syinnwttai of metoxkoi . 
They seem to have been organized in the same way as 
the Hierarchic symmoriai. Outside Athens, in Teos and 
possibly Nysa, the term meant bodies analogous to the 
Attic yevij, and m later antiquity private clubs. See 
DEMOSTHENES (2); E1SPITORA; LITURGY; TRIERARCHY . 

A M. Andre .ides, A History of (irrtk Puhhi Finance (U.S 
1Q3 1 ), index, (i. HiiNnlt II. Swohoda Cnethisi he Staatikumle 1, 11 
(icjzo ii), index; Michel], F.rarwm Am Of , index F Poland, in 
P\V, h.v. ‘Symmoiia’, ‘Symmoriartlit^’. F M. 11. 

SYMPHOSIUS (perhaps 4th- 5th c. A.i>.), the reputed 
author of a series ol a hundred riddles, each consisting of 
three hexameters, claimed in the preface to have been 
composed ex tempore during the Saturnalia. The work 
was regarded as a model for the poetic riddle and had an 
important influence on medieval books ol riddles, e.g. 
Aldhelm's. See also riddles. 

Tixis PLM iv, Riese, Anth. Lat. i a , with trana. and comm. 
R. T OhlOyzS). A H-W. 

SYMPLEGADES ( iuFji-rrAT/ydStf , sc. irtrpat), the 
Clashing Rocks through which the Argonauts (q.v.) had 
to pass into the Hellespont. The story is essentially the 
same as that of the Planetar (II hay Krai, Odyssey 12. 
5Q If), i.e. the Wandering Rocks, which not even the 
doves which carry ambrosia to Zeus can get through 
without losing one of their number; these, however, 
arc not definitely located. The Argo is said there to have 
passed them, whem e it seems that Planetar is the older 
name, though later authors (as Ap. Rhod. 4. 8fio (T.) 
suppose two sets of clashing or moving rocks, one to the 
east and the other to the west of the Mediterranean. 
There is no need to seek a rationalizing explanation of 
cither, sec J. Bacon, Voyage of the Argonauts (1925), 79. 

II. J. R. 

SYMPOLITEIA (the sharing of citizenship or political 
life) is employed — as it was by Polybius — as a descriptive 
name for a federal State. The earliest-known use of the 
word in this sense is in a Lycian inscription of about 180 
U.C. The word commonly used in documents as a part of 
the name of a federal State is koinon , which can also be 
used about a symmachia (q.v.) or almost any association 
or corporation. In English federal States are best called 
confederacies rather than leagues. Characteristic is a 
division of power between the central and local govern- 


ments and a double citizenship and allegiance, local and 
federal, symbolized at times by such identifications as 'an 
Aetolian from Naupactus’. To the federal government 
belonged foreign affairs, the army, and jurisdiction in 
cases of treason; in local government and institutions 
there was a tendency to uniformity. While a citizen 
normally could exercise political lights only in one 
community, he apparently possessed civil rights, includ- 
ing the right to acquire real property (enctesis), in all 
communities within the confederacy. Exceptions were 
the Thessalian Confederacy organized by Elanuninus and 
other confederacies founded under Roman influence. 
(For accounts of the chief sympohteiai , see achaean con- 
MiDl.UACY, AFTOl.IAN CONFEDERACY, and FEDERAL STATES.) 
Sympohteia is applicable also to any merging ot citizen- 
ship, and the related verb is used in a Phocian inscription 
of the second century u.c. referring to the absoiption of 
the city of Medeon hv Stins. Similar expressions are 
common in connexion with the union of cities in Asia 
Minor. 

Ancilnt SouiicfS Koinon in names nf confederacies: SIC fi 5 V 
'Aetnli.m iiom Naupnctus’ ibid ^Ho and 500; Stins- Medeon il»id 
*47 (ct 54* H). Sympohteia SFC xvm. 570, line (12 

Mo|)l HN 1,111 HAICRF K. Szantu, Das gneefnuhe Burgerreiht 
(T8»)i), ch 3; (• 1 Insult, Ci it chischc Staatskuruh 1 (irjzrj), 1 5* H , \ 
FrhrenneiK, Tht (iretk Sta ft** ( I <j(m) ) , | A. O Jansen, Creek J'rderal 
States (lij(iS) 'l'he iialuie ol hdcinl citizenship is discussed liy W 
Kolbe 111 Sav Xcttuhr, and l.ursen in Svnih Oslo 1057 

Aii.iloli.ui sympolitetai , by I. Robert, fi lies d'Aste nnneurr* (iyfu), 
54 tl. j J A (). I.. 

I 

SYMPOSIUM (trvfiiroo iov). A symposmrh was n Greek 
drinking-party that followed the evening meal. After 
libations had been poured and a hvrnn sung there was 
drinking according to an agreed procedure; the wine was 
diluted with water in various proportions. 'l’he participants 
were garlanded and many used perfume. Some did not 
drink; others displayed riotous intemperance. In addition 
to conversation the guests told nddles and fables, and 
sang capped drinking-songs (see scolia), and pieces of 
verse from traditional classics or ret ent diama. Games 
were played, purlieu! rlv *crrra/3os- {see games). There was 
usually .1 woman pipe-player, and displays of dancing, 
acrobatics, and miming were often given by lured 
performers. 

Ar Vesp 1 20R -64 , Xen Symp , Alhenacus, ehp 1 5 , F lacobslh.il, 
(iottuign I'asen (iQI 2 ), 33 ff. M Go 

SYMPOSIUM LITERATURE. Descriptions of the 
conversations at symposia made up a loosely defined 
literary genre. Precedents were sought in Homeric de- 
scriptions of banquets, but the masterpiece of the genre 
was the Symposium of Plato, in which a drinking-part v is 
the selling for a senes of contrasting speeches on a single 
philosophical topic diversified hy ext hangcs’of dialogue 
and the arrival of an uninvited guest. The other important 
‘Sociatic symposium’ (c f. llermog. Uhei. 2. 45^ f 
Spengcl) is that of Xenophon, possibly later than Plato’s; 
here more than one topic is discussed, and there are long 
descriptions of the entertainments provided. Aristotle's 
Symposium is generally identified with his IUpl fLedijy. 

Dialogues with the same name were used particulaily 
by Academics and Peripatetics as a framework for philo- 
sophical discussions and also by Epicurus, whose Sym- 
posium was criticized by Ath. (186 e) for lack of artistry. 
The genre was used, often in the form of unconnected 
symposiac questions, as a vehicle for miscellaneous learn- 
ing and lore, e.g. in the (TvpLfjuKTa aufcnoTitca. of Anstoxenus 
on musical problems (Ath. 632 a). The Symposium of 
Heraclides of Tarentum dealt with the medical effects of 
food and drink (Ath. 64 a). 

Maecenas wrote a Symposium, in which Virgil, Horace, 
and other contemporaries appeared (Serv. on Aen. 8. 
310). Plutarch's Symposiaca are miscellaneous topics 
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discussed on various occasions; his Com '. sept. sap. de- 
scribes a single gathering of the Seven Sages and their 
discursive and sometimes gnomic discussions. Later 
examples of the symposium tramework for literary and 
antiquarian exposition are the Detpnosophists of Athenacus 
and the Saturnalia of Macrobius (qq.v.). 

The serious philosophical symposium was parodied by 
Menippus (cj.v. i) and also by Lucian in his Symposium. 

A closely allied form is the defjrvni', or description, with 
or without mockery of the feast itself. Plnloxenus, 
Hegemon of Th.isos (Ath. 5 b), and Matron of Pitane 
(Ath. 134 cl) wrote about banquets in verse which parodied 
high poetry. The early Hellenistic bfnrvqTiKui emoroXal 
by Hippolochus and Lynceus described sumptuous 
banquets (Ath. 128 c). Censorious descriptions ol vulgar 
banquets are found in Koninn satire, notably Hor. Sat. 
2. 8 and the Gena Tnmalchwnis of Pctroruus. 

R. llirzel. Der Dialog (1895); J. Martin, Sympusion (iijti), 
(analysis ui 7 upi). M . Co. 

SYNCRETISM, a word with a curious history, for 
which see J. Moffatt in Hastings, ERE, s.v. It is now 
used to denote a phenomenon very common in the later 
stages of ancient religion. While in the earlier periods 
the theory of the identity of the gods ol diflerent nations 
(ct. iNTKHPithrA 1 10 romana) was prevalent, in practice 
each community normally continued to worship its own 
deities, or if it imported those of another, regarded them 
as foreign and often gave them a more or less foreign 
cult. But from about the generation after Alexander ft 
became more and more usual to identify gods of various 
nations in practice, thus producing cults of a mixed 
nalure, and also to blend together deities of the same 
racial or national origin but ditlcrent functions. Perhaps 
the earliest example of the former process is the Alexan- 
drian cult of Karapis (q.v )- Here we have an Egyptian 
god, Usar-Api, t.e. Osiris-Apis, himself no doubt the 
result of a certain amount of blending of native worships. 
But his cull -legend represents him as coming from the 
Black Sea, the foundation of Ins Alexandrian ritual was 
partly due to the Kumolpid Timotheus, the initiative in 
the matter was taken bv Plolmiv I, the god was variously 
identified with Asclepius, Zeus, and Pluto (Tac. Hut. 
4 Ki f.), and the statue was a Greek work, u Hades with 
some attributes foreign to him on Greek soil. All this 
was a State cult, intended perhaps to reconcile Greek 
and Egyptian elements in the mixed Ptolemaic kingdom. 
It does not appear to have excited any opposition or 
nationalistic feeling, at all events among Greeks, it only 
because earlier movements had tended somewhat m the 
same direction (set* Kern, Jiehg. d (Jrteeh. 111. 145 ff.). 
Certainly the spread of similar mixed cults was rapid, and 
current theological speculation at least kept pace with 
the facts of actual worship. At once an example of these 
movements and an instance of syncretism involving 
1 ompai atively little hut the blending of native elements 
is the very common Hellenistic- identification of Apollo 
(q.\ .) with Helios, and hence with various non-Greek 
sun -gods. 

Naturally, syncretism is most conspicuous in those 
worships which never had been national within the 
classical area, for instance that of Isis. The locus classicus 
for this is A pule ms, Met. 11. 5, where a long speech put 
into the goddess’s mouth identifies her with ten different 
figures of Mediterranean or Anatolian cult. Mithraism 
(q.v.) manifestly had syncretistic elements; indeed, solar 
religions seem to have lent themselves especially to it, 
sec, e g., the long and fantastic list of identifications of 
the 'Heracles’ of Tyre, Nonnus, Dion. 40. 3(11) ff., while 
theoretically the tendency in late times to identify all 
gods with the sun (Macroh. Sat. 1. 17. 2) worked in the 
same direction. Two incidental results were the occa- 


sional formation of compound names for deities, as 
Kovpa^poblni (Proclus, Hymn 5. i), and the not uncom- 
mon occurrence of late statues showing one god with the 
attributes of one or several others. Syncretism is perhaps 
especially cliai actenstic of magic (q.\.)- see S. Eitrcm in 
Synib . Oslo. 19 (1939), 57 ff. 


nn.vnr. — ’ 1 » TUI III WOFK K UPVOtfll 111 the RutlH'Ct, 

hut nil t re lumen on Hellenistic uml 1mpcn.1l cults have th.mt.is 01 
sections dc-jlin« with it. Tile l.itesl is NiUm.ii, C(.l< and n 

5 S 5 n . who lends to rtRurd all uliTil itn alum o| l.riik and loruim 
dciUes whethei in eaily 01 late pciiods as a hum ol s\n. rctism O 
also F. C Gram et at., Heilemuu Hthgtom, uf .S satremm 

(U.S.A. 1 9 S l) ll. I 1< , 11 VN 1- 


SYNESIUS of Cyicne, r. a.d. 370-413, Christian Neo- 
platunist. He was a pupil of Hypatia at Alexandria, but 
more an orator and poet than a thinker and siholai I h* is 
at his best in his 9 hymns, 156 letters, and rhetorical dis- 
courses on Kingship and Hum, the latter being a power- 
ful attack on the conteinporar 5, decline of humane cultuie, 
whether in the exaggerated asceticism of Christian monks 
or in the superstitious the\ug> of pagans. lie shared Neo- 
platonic interest 111 the ot cult (e.g. the Chaldaian oracles, 
q.v.) and wrote on divination by dreams. His wife and 
brother were Christians, he was probably a catechumen 
as early as 399 when he visited Constantinople to win tax 
remission for Libya. Partly because of his ability to deal 
with government authorities he was elected bishop ot 
Ptolemais (Libya) in 410. lie accepted the charge after 
six months of hesitation, since the decision required sur- 
iciidermg the cultivated life of a spotting gentleman and 
accepting doctrines like the resurrection which to him 
were symbol rather than plain pros< . 

OpuHClild and hymns, ed. N 'lYr/a^hi (i,j 9-4 p, Lctreis, cd R 
Herein. r, h.ptst (Jr (1873) II -1 Marnm m A Momiyhano (rd ), 
V hi Conflict between Paganism and Christianity tn the Jour th century 

(UJ& 3 ). H. L. 


SYNOECISMUS ((nieoufiff/uJs), the joining of seveial 
communities into one city-state (.see mi.is). According to 
the common Greek opinion it was n single act, performed 
hv a single person, as in the case of the most famous 
synoecismus, that of Athens hv Theseus. In fact, the 
unification of Attica into one State was produced by a 
long-continued development, and so it may have been in 
many other instances. There were different kinds of 
synoecismus. (1) Several towns of a district effected a 
political union, the government being centred in one of 
them, or in a newly founded city. (2) In districts con- 
taining only one town the rural population was gathered 
into this as the only fortified place. (3) Two cities w r ere 
amalgamated into one, perhaps by the will of some 
superior authority, e.g. a Hellenistic king. (4) In a tribal 
Stale a city was founded as a political centre for the 
districts occupied by villages and farms. In the second 
and thud type of synoecismus the population was actually 
transplanted ; in most cases the synoecismus was a merely 
political act (ct. Thuc. 2. 15). It was the most important 
means by w Inch a tribal Stale could turn into a and 

it always incant the common recognition of 011c or more 
city gods. 

V. Ehrcnberg, The Greek Stale' (1 969). V E. 


SYPHAX ( 27 tya£), chief of a Numidinn tribe, the Masac- 
syles, in north Africa, with capitals at Siga and Cirta. 
He wore a diadem like a Hellenistic monarch, while 
Phoenician, not Berber, was his official court language. 
In a war against Carthage (ending in 2T2 n.c.), he received 
some support from the Scipios in Spain. He overran 
part of the territory of his neighbour Masinissa (q.v.) 
and tried to retain the friendship of both Rome and 
Carthage, but was won over to the latter by Sophonisba 
(q.v.). He fought against the Roman expeditionary force 
led by Scipio, who burnt his camp. Defeated at Campi 
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Magni, he fled to his kingdom where he was beaten in 
battle and captured by Laelius and Masinissa (203). He 
died in imprisonment in Italy. 

For coinage rcc J. Mazard, Corpus Nummorum Numidtat Maure- 
taniaeque (1955), 17 ft- II. 11 . S. 

SYRACUSE (2,'vpn.Kovoai, modern Siracusa), on the east 
coast of Sicily, was founded by the Corinthians, led by 
the oikistcs Archias, c. 734 B.c. Its early government was 
aristocratic, the gamuroi forming an elite whose lands 
were worked by underprivileged natives ( ktllyrwi ). 
Seventh- and sixth-ccntury prosperity is attested by 
colonies at Acrne and Camanna (qq.v.) and at Casmenac 
(. Monte Casale), as well as by surviving architectural 
remains. Defeated by Hippocrates (q.v. 1), the gamoroi 
were expelled in a democratic revolution. Gelon (q.v.) 
espoused their cause, making himself tyrant of the city of 
whose empire he thus became the founder. Ills brother 
lIicron(q.v. 1) confirmed Syracusan primacy and added 
a cultural splendour. 

Soon after Hieron’s death Syracuse regained demo- 
cratic freedom but lost her empire. The democracy 
operated through an assembly and council ({iovfo }) ; annual 
oTfHXTijyot, whose number varied, formed the chief execu- 
tive. For a short time a device resembling ostracism (q.v.) p 
called 7reTaAtCT/*os, sought to check abuse of power. In 41 2, 
after Athens’ defeat, the democracy became more com- 
plete by the reforms of Diodes (q.v. i), but Dionysius I 
(q.v.) soon established his tyranny, preserving neverthe- 
less the accepted organs of the constitution. 

The new democracy nfter 466 had difficulties with the 
tyrants’ cx-soldiers and new citizens, and faced wars 
with Acragas and with the Sicels under Ducetius (q.v.). 
But these were surmounted, as later were the wars with 
Athens (427-424 and 415-413), in which the statesman- 
ship of ilcrmocratcs (q.v.) was influential. After 406 
Carthage was the chief enemy. Dionysius 1 fought three 
Carthaginian wars, and more than once the Syracusans 
were reduced to great straits. But the early fourth century 
was a period of great prosperity. Rigorously but astutely 
guided by her tyrant, Syracuse controlled the greater 
part of Sicily and much of south Italy. Dionysius II 
enjoyed ten peaceful years before Dion (q.v.) challenged 
his rule (356); thereafter Syracusan affairs became in- 
creasingly anarchic, and the city’s power and population 
declined. Timoleon (q.v.) restored the situation, intro- 
ducing a moderately oligarchic government on the Corin- 
thian model, but after twenty years tins was overthrown 
by Agathocles (q.v.), who made himself first tyrant (317) 
and later king (305/4). 

At Agathocles’ death (28y) a further period of insta- 
bility ensued. A new tyrant llicetas (288-278) was de- 
feated by Carthage; Pyrrhus (q.v.) remedied the situation 
but was unable to revive the empire of Dionysius and 
Agathocles. After his withdrawal, conflict with the 
Mamertini in Messana produced a new leader who as 
King Hieron II (q.v.) led Syracuse into a prosperous 
Indian summer. By now, however, Syracusan indepen- 
dence existed by courtesy of the Romans, and when in 
215 Hieronymus, Hieron’s successor, preferred Carthage 
to Rome its end was at hand. After a long siege (2 13-21 1), 
in which Archimedes (q.v.) played a substantial part, 
M. Claudius Marcellus sacked the city. 

Under Rome Syracuse became u civitas decumana 
and the governmental centre, retaining both its beauty 
and a comparative importance. It suffered at Verres* 
hands, and in 21 B.c. received an Augustan colony, but 
its prosperity continued beyond the Frankish spoliation 
of A.n. 280 to its capture by the Arabs in A.n. 878. Exten- 
sive catacombs attest its importance in the early Christian 
period. 

The original foundation lay on the island of Ortygia 


but soon spread to the mainland (Achradina), the two 
sections being linked by a causeway and bridge. Further 
expansion took in the districts of Tyche and Temenitcs, 
also referred to as Neapolis, where the theatre and other 
monuments survive. Dionysius I’s great fortifications in- 
cluded the plateau of Epipolae within the defended area. 

K labricius, 'Das an tike Syrakus’, Klio, llciheft 28 (1932); H6rard, 
tit bl. topogr. 96 fT. ; Dutibabin, Western Greeks ; A. G VVoodhead, 
The Greeks in the West (1962), M. P. Doicq-UerKer, Syracuse 
(Brussels, 1967); if. P. Drocermlllcr, Syrakus (19*19). Constitution. 
W. liilttl, Verfassungsgeschxchte von Syrakus (1929). Coinage. E. 
lioehrmyer, Die A lunzen von Syrukus (1929). A.. (J. W. 

SYRIA. This country (often called by the Greeks Coele 
Syria, to distinguish it from ‘Syria between the rivers’ or 
Mesopotamia) was a satrapy (‘Beyond the River’) of the 
Persian Empire till in 332 u.c. it was conquered by 
Alexander. On his death (323) it was assigned to Luo- 
medon, who was in 3 19-3 1 8 ejected by Ptolemy I. There- 
after it was disputed between Ptolemy and Antigonus, 
till on the latter’s death in 301 it was partitioned between 
Scleucus I, who occupied the north (Syria Seleucis), and 
Ptolemy I, who retained the south, to which the name 
Coele Syna was now restricted; the boundary was the 
river Eleutherus. Despite the three Syrian wars tins 
arrangement remained substantially unchanged till in 
201 Antiochus III conquered Coele Syria. During this 
period the lour Phoenician dynasties which had ruled 
most of the coast weie suppressed, and ,thc maritime 
towns became republics, governed by \sujjetes. The 
Scleucids, especially Scleucus 1 , colonized their aiea 
intensively, founding at least eight cities anu six military 
colonies of Macedonians. Aradus (q.v.) bedime a vassal 
State within the Selcucid empire as cuiJyl as 259 B.c. 
Antiochus IV (175-163) encouraged the hcllcm/ahon of 
the upper classes, w Inch had already made some progress, 
and its corollary, civic autonomy. Fie ullowcd both the 
principal Greek colonies and the chief Phoenician towns 
to issue their own coins, and gi anted civic charters to 
many native towns in the interior. The Ptolemies seem to 
have founded no colonies and governed the interior on a 
bureaucratic system hl-e the Egyptian. 

After Antiochus IV’s death the Selcuud power grad- 
ually declined owing to constant wars between rival 
claimants to the throne, complicated by Ptolemaic inter- 
ventions. Taking advantage of the weakness of the 
central Government, many of the cities obtained then- 
freedom (’Tyre, 1 26 n.c.), and scores of local duels carved 
out principalities foi themselves, while four native dynas- 
ties, those of C'onunagene, the Ituineans, the Jews, and 
the Nabataeans (qq.\.), built up considerable kingdoms. 
The two branches of the Selcucid house were gradually 
pushed back to Antioch and to Damascus and its neigh- 
bourhood, to which the term Coele Syria was now re- 
stricted. Finally, in 83, Tigranes of Armenia occupied 
the country, and on his defeat Pompcy made Syria a 
Roman province (64—63). Pompey re-established a num- 
ber ol cities which had been subdued or destroyed by 
dynasts, notably those subject to the Jewish kingdom, 
but in generul confirmed the existing situation. The pro- 
vince of Syria thus comprised besides the cities, a few of 
which were free, the client kingdoms of Commagene and 
Arabia, the ethnarchy of the Jews, the tetnirchv of the 
lluraeans, and many minor tetrarchies in the north. The 
Parthians invaded Syi 1a in 40 and were ejected by Ven- 
tidius in 39. Antony gave to Cleopatra the lturacan 
tetrarchy, the coast up to the Eleutherus (except Tyre and 
Sidon), Damascus and Coele Syria, and parts of the 
Jewish and Nabataean kingdoms. 

Syria (which probably included Cilicia Pedias from 
c. 44 B.C. to a.d. 72) was under the Principatc an im- 
portant military command; its legate, a consular, had 
down to a.d. 70 normally four legions at his disposal. 
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The client kingdoms were gradually annexed. Com- 
mugene (q.v.) was finally incorporated in the province in 
a.d. 72, ituraea partly in 24 B.c., partly (Agrippa IPs 
kingdom) c. a.d. 93. Judaea, at first governed by pro- 
curators, became in a.d. 70 a regular province ruled by a 
praetorian legate, who commanded a legion withdrawn 
from Syria ; under Hadrian the province, henceforth 
usually known as Syria Palaestina, became consular, 
a second legion being added. The Nabataean kingdom 
became in a.d. 105 the province of Arabia, ruled by a 
praetorian legate with one legion. Septimius Severus 
divided Syria into a northern province with two legions 
(Syria Code) and a southern with one legion (Syria 
Phoenice). Urbanization made little progress under the 
Empire. Comrnagene and Arabia were on annexation 
partitioned into cities, but much of Ituraea was added 
to the territories of Bcrytus, Sidon, and Damascus, and 
in the rest the villages became the units of government. 
In Judaea the centralized bureaucracy established by the 
Ptolemies and maintained by the Seleucids, Maccabees, 
and Ilerodians survived in some areas throughout the 
Principalc; in otheis cities were founded hy Vespasian, 
Hadrian, and the Sevcran Emperors. Of the minor 
principalities some, such as Chalcis ad Dclum, Emesa, 
and Area, became cities, but most seem to have heen 
incorporated in the territories of existing towns. Cities 
being so scarce, Syria remained a predominantly rural 
country — hence its importance as a recruiting-ground 
both for the local legions and for many auxiliary units — 
and only superficially hellemzcd: not only the peasants 
of the wide city territories hut even the proletariat of the 
towns always continued to speak Aramaic. 

Wine was grown for export in manv parts, chiefly 
along the coast. Other ugricultuml products of com- 
mercial importance were nuts, various fruits, such as the 
plums of Damascus or the dates of Jericho, and vege- 
tables, e.g. Ascalomte onions. The principal industries 
were linen-weavmg (at Laodicea and in scveial Phoeni- 
cian and north Palestinian towns), wool-weaving (at 
Damascus), purple-dyeing (on the Phoenician and Pales- 
tinian coast), and glass-blowing (at Sidon). The country 
was greatly enriched by the transit trade bom Babylonia, 
Arabia Felix, and the Far East, much of which passed 
hy caravan over the Arabian desert to such emporia as 
Palmyra, Damascus, Dostra, and Petra, and thence to 
the coastal ports. 

Seleucld Rulers : 

Seleucus I Nicator 305—281; Antiochus T 281-261; 
Antiochus 11 261-246; Seleucus II 246- 226; Ant. Hierax, 
usurper 241-227; Seleucus Til 22(1—223; Antiochus 
III the Great 223-187; Achaeus, usurper 220-213; 
Seleucus IV 187-175; Antiochus IV Epiphancs 175 164; 
Antiochus V Eupator 164-162; Demetrius I Soter 162- 
150; Alexander I Balas 150-145; Demetrius II Nicator 
first reign 145-140; Antiochus VI Dionvsus 145-141; 
Tryplion, usurper, 141-138; Antiochus VII Sidctes 138- 
129; Demetrius II Nicator, second reign 129-125; 
Alexander II Zahinns 128-123; Seleucus, son of Deme- 
trius II and Cleopatra was promptly killed by his mother 
when he declared himself king as Seleucus V; Cleopatra 
Thca 126; Cleopatra and Antiochus VIII Grypus 125- 
121; Antiochus VIII Grypus 121-96; Antiochus IX 
Cyzicenus 114-95 ; Seleucus VI Epiphanes Nicator 96- 
95; Demetrius HI Philopator 96-88; Antiochus X, 
Eusehes 95-92; Antiochus IX Philadelphia 93; Philip- 
pus I Philadelphus 93-84; Demetrius III Philopator 
96-88; Antiochus XII Dionysus 87-84; Tigranes 83-69; 
Antiochus XIII Asiaticus 69; Phihppus II 67-66. 

ScleueuN I To Antiochus IV : A J Sachs and D. 1 Wiseman, Iraq 
>954. 202 ff. From Demetrius 1 to the end: A. H. Hellinger, Trans- 
actions oj the Connecticut Academy qf Arts 1949, 51 IT. 


Mommsen, The Provinces of the Roman Empire ii (18R6), 1-231; 
t. S. liouihici, Syria as a Roman iWirin- (igiO), l>. kahistedt, 
‘SyiiBclic Terntuncn 111 hellcniMischr Znl’, Abh dcs Coll., phtl- 
hisl A/ , N-l . xix (192(1); R. Dussuud, '1 opoffi ttphu hi\tonque de la 
Syne antique ft mediciiale (1927). *d La I 'em it at ion dcs Ambts rn 
Syne ayant 1 ' Islam' (1955), F C’unumi, CAll xi, ch t s , Junes. 
(.ittes L. Rom /*ro»>. 227 ft , h. M. lieu lu II 11 im, yhi Economic 
Survey of Ancient Rome iv (iyiK), 120 11 , A. PuidiLiard, i.u Iran de 
Rome dans le desert de Syne (1934). A 11 M J , 11 . S. 

SYRIAN DEITIES. Almost all the deities worshipped 
in Greek and Roman Syria were Semitic. In spue of 
regional differences, a lew main types ot cult can he 
distinguished. One group comprises the culls ot high 
places, of waters and springs, of trees and of stones, 
especially meteorites. Secondly, the close associations 
between some animals and certain unthropomoiphic 
deities — partieulai ly the bull, lion, horse, camel, snake, 
dove, and fish — may imply earlier identifications The 
largest gioup comprises the deities of human form. These 
are often divinities of agriculture and fertility, ot the skv 
and thunder; they may he protectors, or bringers of 
military or commercial success; they may represent the 
sun, moon, or stars. Annual death and resurrection orcur 
in some culls. Most characteristic ot Syrian religion were 
the ‘Lord 1 and ‘Lady’, the Baal and his consort the Haalat 
(or El and Elat), pans of deities who could take many of 
the above-mentioned forms. Each pair originally pio- 
tcctcd a Semitic tribe; when the tribe settled, the pair 
owned the territory, and sometimes their influence spread 
beyond it. 

Certain religious developments reveal the continuing 
influence of the Babylonian astrologers, the Chaldaci. 
Deities may be grouped into triads (god, goddess, son; 
Bel, sun, moon, etc.). Furthermore, when the eternity of 
astral revolutions was recognized, deities of the skies and 
stars (e.g. Baalsharnin) became omnipotent masters of 
the universe and eternity, and so of the whole of human 
life and after-life. Finally, in the Homan period, the 
Chaldacan syncretistic. doctrines tended to weld the 
Syrian deities into one eternal and omnipotent power, 
manifest in the Sun. 

Worship included ritual banquets, processions in which 
symbols or statues of the deity were carried, dancing, 
libations, and sacrifices, divination, sacred prostitution, 
and mysteries. Imposing temples still stand at Palmyra 
and Baalbek; others stood at Hicrapolis-Bambvre, etc. 

The deities of human form are usually depicted in 
Hellenistic or Roman guise, although many symbols and 
occasional items of costume survive from earlier periods. 
Armour and military equipment often aid deities in 
protection. 

Many Semitic deifies received approximate Greek or 
Roman identifications: Bd-Zcus, Allat- Athena, Nergal- 
Hcracles, etc. The Baal was often romanized as Jupiter 
(Dolichcnus, Heliopolitanus, Damascenus; Baalsharnin 
as J. Caelestis). Syrian cults were rnrried west mostly 
during the Roman and especially the Sevcran period, 
usually hy soldiers, slaves, and merchants. Elagahalus 
and Aureiian (qq.v.) attempted to establish Synan solar 
cults as supreme in Rome. See also : adonis; astarif; 
astrology; atahgatis; hahylonia; bemjs; llagahalus; 
EUROPUS, DORA; FTS 1 I, SAC HIT) J JUPITER DOLlCllliNUS; 
METRAGYHTES ; PROSTITUTION, SACRED ", SOL. 

ANcrrNi Sources Lucian, De dea Syria: Philo of Hyhlos (FGrII 
790), Apulmis, Corpus hisinptionum Semitic arum. 

Alien AhOL ot; K AL KVIUFNt E AND DlSi I'SSlflN l T srfnl synthesis in 
Cumnnt, Rel. nr , ch 5 Sec also- W W Hmuhssin, Adonis uud 
Eshmun (1911); J. Fbviicr, La Religion ties Palmyrnuem (1932); Du 
Mcsml du ilumson, Les Tesstbrs etlrs marinates dr Palmy re (1962); 
Dura Furopoa, Preliminary and Final Kxcavation Reports, artirles in 
Syria and Melanges de V Utuversite St - Joseph . M. A. R. C. 

SYRINX (Zvptyi), a nymph loved by Pan (q.v.). She 
ran away from him and begged the earth, or the river 
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nymphs, to help her; she became a reed-hed, from which 
Tan made his pipe (vvpiy(). 

Ov. Met. 1. 68g fi. , Servius on Vcrg. Eel. 2. 31. 

SYRTES, the shallow waters lying between Tunisia, 
Tripolitania, and Cyrenaica. The Greater Syrtis ( Gulf 
of Sidra) formed the south-east corner of this ill-reputed 
Mediterranean bay, the Lesser Syrtis (G 'ulf of Gabes) 
the south-west. Legends, possibly propagated to protect 
Phoenician trade-monopoly, exaggerated the dangers of 
the Syrtic Sea, which failed to hamper the commerce 
of the Phoenician Tripolis to the south or the Greek 
Pentapolis to the west; to the west Meninx ( Djerba ), the 
mythical island of the Lotus-eaters, did a prosperous 
trade in purple dye, and Tacape {Gabes) and Tapurura 
{SJax) were flourishing ports. W. N. W. 


SYSSITIA (avoaln a; technically avhptta or ^iSina) 
were mess-coinpanies, among which the citizen body 
was apportioned at Sparta and in the cities of Crete. At 
Sparta membership (obtained by co-optation) was a neces- 
sary qualification for full citizenship, and each mess-mate 
was bound to provide from his allotted estate a fixed 
ration of food on pain of disfranchisement. On their size 
ancient opinion varied between about fifteen and about 
300. How they were related to other social institutions 
(ire spahta) is unknown The Cretan syssitia were lormed 
by voluntary grouping round a leader of good family; their 
upkeep was at State cost. 

According to Aristotle (Pol. T272 b 33) syssitia also 
existed at Carthage. These probably were confined to the 
aristocracy. 

I'lut. Lyc. 12 ; Sirabo 10, 480, 48J. M. C ; W. G. F. 


T 


T ABELLARII , freedmen or slaves employed as couriers 
by the State and by companies and private citizens of 
importance. To reduce costs, friends might share their 
services; and under the Republic the couriers of the 
State and of the publicum would carry private mail for 
important men. An eminent Roman, when abroad, would 
put someone in Rome in charge of forwarding (as Caesar 
did when in Gaul). Rut for reasons of security— especially 
in times of trouble — it was essential to have one’s own 
trusted letter-carriers for confidential messages. A good 
messenger, in the best conditions, could apparently cover 
60 Roman miles or more in a day. In the Piincipate, the 
cursus publicus (see postal suhvici) used highly organized 
imperial tabelhiru , bur did not carry private mail. These 
tabellarn disappear by the third century A.n. Their func- 
tions were in the main taken over by frumentaru and 
later agentes in rebus (q.v.). 

The word is also used (cf. 1 LS 23) for stones showing 
subdivisions of a mile on Roman roads (q.v.). E. II. 

TABULA BANTINA is a bronze tablet found in the 
eighteenth century near Bantia (q.v.). On one side is 
inscribed the Oscnn text of a local law which is of great 
importance for the study of Oscan ; on the other the frag- 
mentary Latin text of a Roman law. The only extant 
r clauses of the Roman measure concern the prescription 
of penalties for failure to obey and the imposition of an 
oath of obedience upon magistrates and senators. The 
demand for a senatorial oath strongly suggests that the 
measure was the work of a Popularis (q.v.) in the post- 
Gracchan years. Precise identification is more difficult, 
but the law’s almost certain provision for the appointment 
of non-senatonal iudices and its apparently extensive 
publication lend weight to the view that it was one of a 
series of measures regulating the operations and composi- 
tion of the extortion court (we repetundaf.). The lex 
Servilia of Glaucia (101 or 100 u.c.) is a possibility ; so is 
the lex Aciha (perhaps of c. 1 1 1 B.C.). 

Momrmrn, CIL 1 2 . 440 f ; E. Vetter, Handbueh der ttahschen 
Dialekte (1053), 1. 13 fl.; A. Pasacrim, Athenaeum IQ34, I2zff.; G. 
Ti bile til, Athenaeum 1953, 57 ff . ; E. \arnold, JlJPhil. ly 57, 163 IT. 

E. S. 8. 

TABULA HEBANA is a bronze tablet found in 1947 at 
Maghano in the Tiber valley near the site of the ancient 
township of Ilcba. It is probably the second tablet of at 
least three on which was inscribed the text of a rogatio of 
a . d . 19 conferring honours upon the dead Germanicus 


(cf. Tar. Ann. 2. 83). The rogatio is worded in the form 
of a senatorial decree, and its publication in this form on 
permanent tablets suggests that its projected presentation 
to the people lor cornersion into a lex vtas viewed as 
purely ceremonial. The inscription is important chiefly 
ior the light winch it throws on the conduqt of consular 
and praetorian elections in the early Pnncmate and for 
the details which it provides ol the procedure known as 
destinatw (q.v.). Cither major issues upon which it has 
with less justification been claimed to have some hearing 
include the procedure of voting in the reformed eentunate 
assembly ol the Republic, and the nature and structure of 
the newly reorganized ordo equester (see lqluies). 

Tfxi Not .V«r Iy47, 40 it ; A J Phil. 1054, 225 ff , I'Jirrnhi i^ und 
Joiils, Doiunients (11,154), ~’i II. 

CoMMINI PP li)SO />./ G TibilL-m, Pimnpr e mngistriiti 

repubbheant (mm), passim, with ununipunying bibliutfruplij . .Set also 
under DkSliNAiin k s S. 

TABULA PONTIFICUM, a whitened board set up 
yearly by the Pontifex Maximus in the Regisj, with the 
magistrates’ names, recorded by the day events in which 
the pontifical college took ceremonial action, e.g. dedica- 
tions, festivals, triumphs, eclipses, iainincs, prodigies; 
political events entered solely in their sacral connexion. 
The use of the tabula may date from the fifth century 
B.c., but — to judge from Livy’s records of prodigies and 
the state of the fasti (q.v.)- its material was not given 
systematic archival form until r. 300 b.c., presumably 
on the Ogulnian reform of the pontifical college. In due 
course it formed the basis for the composition of the 
annales maximi (c\ 123 n.c.). 

Cic. De Or 2 17. 52, Spivhis ad Verrc Aen. 1. 371, Cato, Ong 
bk. 4, ir. 77 (Petri) t). Stock, Die Kalrndarlafct der Pontijices 
(1885); L)e Sanctis, Star Rom. 1. 1 (» , lk-loch, Rbm Ocsihuhte. 8b, 
J. k. A. Crake, CPhil. 1^40, J75 IF , 1 \ Fruciiiio, JRS it)*;?. *50 ff 

Alt. Mel). 

TABULAE IGUVINAE. At Gubbio (Iguvium, q.v.), 
there were discovered in 1444 nine bronze tablets of vary- 
ing sizes (the largest now surviving measures 33 by 22 in., 
the smallest 16 by 12), engraved on one or both sides 
partly in the native, partly in the Latin alphabet. Two of 
them were taken to Venice in 1540 and lost; the remain- 
ing seven are still at Gubbio. These are the famous 
Iguvine Tables. The oldest was written r. 200 b.c. and 
the latest probably after the conclusion of the Social War 
in 89 B.C. The text contains the proceedings and liturgy 
of a brotherhood of priests, the f rater attiefiur (‘Fratres 
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Aticdii’, apparently in origin a nomen gentilicium), not 
unlike the Roman Arval brethren. This religious corpora- 
tion was connected with one of the original ten divisions 
ol the lguvine people (cf. the Roman curiae) and in it 
certain gentes (Petronu, Vucu) were prominent. 

The ceremonies include the purification of the Fisian 
Mount (the city ol Jguvium), in which sacrifice is offered 
to the triad Jupiter Grabovius, Mars Grabovius, and 
Vofionus Grabovius (cf. the Roman triad Jupiter, Mars, 
Quirmus) before the three gates ol the city and to Treba 

S ovia, Fisus Sancius (cf. Dius Fichus, Sancus), and Tefer 
ovius (god of the hearth) behind the three gates of the 
city; the lustration of the people ol Iguvium in which 
sacrifice is offered to the triad (,'ei fus Martius (a male 
equivalent of Ceres), Prestota C er ^ } > daughter of C^erfus 
Martius (cl. Persephone -1 lecate), and Torsa (,'erha 
daughter of £erfius Martius (ct. Core) and a threefold 
circuit of the assembled people is made (cf. the Roman 
lustratio m which sacrifice was offered to Mars) , sacrifices 
in the event ol unfavourable auspices ofleied to iJicamnus 
Jovius, Alitus Jupiter, and Ahtus Mars (Jupiter and Mars 
as oracles ; ct. Latin shus) ; a private sacrifice of a dog on 
behalf of the gem Petrunia ( ? part of an ancestor cult) to 
Hondus (cf. Xffoinos) Jovius; sacrifices at the festival of 
Semo on behalf ol the ten ‘detunes* of the lguvine people 
offered to Jupiter Sancius; the procession through tire 
fields to the grove (of Jupiter) where sacrifice is made to 
Pomonus Popdicus(cf. Etr. Fuji uns — Bacchus-Dionysus) 
and Vesona Pnniorn Popdici (a spring-time vegetation 
ritual for which cf.the Roman Jioralui and tlic Oscan bronze 
table from Agnonc). In scope, content, and antiquity the 
lguvine Tables surpass all other documents for the study 
of Italic, religion. In many details they show resemblance 
to Roman ritual and cult hut such analogies must be used 
with extierne caution, particularly since the 'Fables re- 
cord a relatively developed stage ol lguvine religion. See 
lustra i ion. They are also the main source of our know- 
ledge of Umbrian. 

F. Hupc-heler, Umbrua (1RH3). is still impnrtnnt C. 13 Puck, A 
(itammur of Ouan and Umbrmn 1 [mzK), texts and kIosrriv, A. von 
llluini hllul, I) w igui inuihcn Tufvln (19JI), Jisvuss.es numerous 
details, bul is prime to dubious eoniectuit , G. Devoid, Tubular, 
Igiivinar* (icjf)2), Jin es much attention To mutters ol religion; I. 
Koscn/weuf, Ritual and (lulls of Pre-Roman Iguvium (1037), is a 
usable compilation, J. W. Poullney, The Bronzt Tables oj Igui'ium 
(1959), A. J IMtHig, Rchgia I gut ina (1904). See also the bibliography 
to the article Hti.iciON, I’iALlc. J. W.; K. M. U. 

TABULARIUM. (1) The record -office at Rome, prob- 
ably serving clncHy the adjacent aerarium Saturni, 
built by Q. Lutarius Catulus (q.v. 3) in 78 u.c. ( CIL vi. 
1314-15). The building is trapezoidal in plan and lies 
between the two summits of the Capitol; its mum front 
was towards the Campus Martius. On the opposite side, 
closing the west end of the Forum, the elevation consisted 
of a massive substructure of ashlar masonry with an 
arcade of eleven arches flanked by Doric half columns 
above it. A second story of Corinthian columns, now 
disappeared, was probably added in Flavian tunes. A 
stairway from the Forum climbed through the ground- 
floor of the substructure to the front hall of the building. 
The first floor contained a service corridor, leading from 
the top of the Porticus Deorum Consentium to two floors 
of eastern strong-rooms. The arcade with shops or offices 
masks two inaccessible vaulted undercrofts suggestive of 
two large asymmetrical halls, now vanished, at the level 
of the upper story. See architecture ii. i. 

R Delb ruock, H iHemstische Bauten in Latium (1907), i. 23 ff . ; 
Nash, Piet. Diet. Rome 11. 402 ff. 

(2) Other tabularia in Rome were the Aventine 
Templum Cereris , for plebiscites and senatus catisulta; 
Atrium JAbertatis, the censors’ registry of punishments 
and citizen-rolls; Aedes Nympharum , the censors’ tux- 


registry; Tabularium Caesaris , for cadastral records; 

J abularxum castrense , for the imperial household 

(3) Taxation sub-offices (CIL vi S431). 

(4) Tabularium Caesaris in provinces for imperial 

rescripts, etc. (CIL x. 7852). ' 

(5) Tabularium Caesaris in provincial capitals for tax- 
returns, census, imperial domain-land, bmh-n-gistration 
(S.H.A. Vit. A 1 arc. 6). 

(0) Mihtury tabularia in legionary foi tresses and 
frontier forts (CIL vui. 2852). 

(7) Tabularia cxvitatum for municipal or cantonal 
records and local taxation. 

See lur (2-7). O. HinuhleUl, Die kaiser lu hen Venvultungibecmitm* 
(i 9 <».l); J* Muiquardt, Romisihe StaatsveruaUunr 1 j, n (1H81 s)' 
Mommsen, Ges. S'chr. (1905-1 j), v. 329. L A. R. , Jj. 

TACF ARINAS, a Numidian, formeily an auxiliary 
trooper, took to brigandage and stirred up a serious 
insurrection in Africa (a.d. 17). Despite victories won 
by three proconsuls in succession, Kurius Carmllus, L. 
Apronius, and Q. Junius Blacsus (the last ol whom was 
acclaimed imperator by the troops), the elusive enemy 
prosecuted his dcpiedations until tiapped and killed at 
Auzia by P. Cornelius Dolabella (24). The dedic ation of 
Dolabella to Victoria Augusta has been found at Lepcis 
(AE 1961, 107). 

R. Syme, Studies in Jlom Eton, and Soc. Hot in Hntiour of A C. 
Johnson (1951), 113 ff. R. S. 

TACHYGRAPHY. (i) Greek. Diogenes Laertius 
( Vit. A >n. 2. 48) says that Xenophon was the first to use 
signs to represent spoken words (tt^wtoc {mnmipfuo- 
ffa/xei oc tci Xeyug.fva ) ; hut whether this represents any- 
tlnng like systematic tachygraphy is quite uncertain. 
The same may he said of the word d^iiy^u^o*; in the 
LXX version of Ps. xlv. 2. Nothing is really known of 
Greek shorthand except from papyri and wax-tablets 
found in Egypt, which give specimens of tachygraphy 
from the second century A.T). onwards, and poitions of 
manuals from the end of the thud century. These show 
a fully organized system, composed of a syllabary and a 
(so-called) Commentary, consisting of groups of words, 
arranged in fours or occasionally eights, with a sign 
attached to each, which had to be memorized. The 
tetrads include some element of association (e.g. one 
sign represents o irogoef, ve/crap, fu^ofttipPapos), 

but oftener it is not discernible. Such a system is 
referred to in Basil. Dr Vng. 31 (Mignc, PG xxx. 733). 
The British Museum has a portion of two manuals 
(Papp. 2561, 2562), and a wax-tablet hook with exercises; 
and this material is supplemented by papyri from AiUinoe 
and elsewhere. 

(2) Latin. According to Plutarch (Cato Mi. 23), 
Cicero introduced shorthand at Rome, and as he refers 
to it by a Greek name (8m ayjp.fttov, Att. 13. 32) he 
probably derived it from Greece. The Latin system, 
which shows affinity with the Greek, is associated with 
the name of Cicero’s fieedman, Tiro, and the lists of 
symbols which have come down to us are known as 
notae Tiromanae, but the medieval representations of 
them have been elaborated to an extent that would make 
them useless for actuul reporting. They are sometimes 
used for scholia. 

In the ancient systems of shorthand, as in the modern, 
one sign may have several interpretations, and in order 
to interpret shorthand records it is necessary to have a 
clue to the subject, and (often) to remember something 
of what was said. Thus stock phrases such as c 5 urfyer 
A 0 T]vaioi or Tt Set fiaKpoAoycLv were represented by 
single signs. 

H. J. M. Milne, Greek Shorthand Manuals (1934) , C. Widely, Fin 
System alt gr tec hue her Tarhveraphie (189s), A. Mcntz, Arch. Fab. 
viii. 34; F. W. G. Font, JUS xx i. 238; V. Gardthnuscn, Gnethtsch* 

l 
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Palatograph if 1 (1013), n. 270 ft.; K. M. Thompson. Introd. to Gr. 
and Lai. Palaeography (igii), yi ft. , 11. Foeistur, Abnss Lai. Puldo- 
graphte (ig4g), 191. F. (J. K. 

TACITUS (i), Cornelius (PW 395). We do not know 
1 acitus’ parentage, year of birth or death, or even prae - 
nomen. He was born c. a.d. 56, probably of Gallic or 
north Italian stock, und began his official career under 
Vespasian. He married Agricola’s daughter in 77, became 
praetor and XVvtr in 88 (^ 4 gr. 9. 6 ,Hist. 1. 1, Ann. 11. 11). 
Away from Rome when Agricola died in 93, he returned 
to witness the last years of Domitian’s savagery (Agr. 3. 2 
and 44). Consul sujjectus in 97, he pronounced the funeral 
oration over Vergmius Rufus (q.v.), and in 100 led Rimy 
in prosecuting Manus Pnscus for extortion. His reputa- 
tion for eloquence was high, but he had already turned 
to historical writing, and the Histories appear to have been 
completed during the following decade. He may have 
governed a military province; he was proconsul of Asia, 
probably in 1 12/13. A sentence in Ann. 2. 61 has been 
taken as written after 115; but this may well be a false 
inference. It is not even known whether he lived to finish 
the Annals. 

The Dialog us is no longer regarded as Tacitus’ first 
work from about 80, but dated at least twenty years 
later. A few scholars still deny its Tacitcan authorship; 
most accept it as exemplifying the difference of style 
required by a non-historical work. The author, discussing 
the decline of Roman oratory, reveals mastery of argu- 
ment and characterization, and a rare sense of historical 
perspective. The Dt vita lulu Agriiolae, published in 98, 
describes the life of his father-in-law, the laiger part 
being devoted to the scene of Agricola’s greatest achieve- 
ments, Britain. Basically a laudatw of the dead man, the 
work is at the same time an apology for the loyal adminis- 
trator under the tyranny of Domitian not least Tacitus 
himself, and the Emperor Tnqan. The full narrative of 
affairs in Britain was to be given m the Histories. 

To 98, too, belongs the De origin e et situ Gcrmanorum , 
a description of the vanous tribes north of Rhine and 
Danube. Again Tacitus employs a familiar genre, though 
as an ethnological treatise it is singularly incoherent and 
based on out-of-date material. Subsidiary themes are 
that of the noble savage, contrasted with the corruption 
of Rome, and of the constant threat to the Empire, ‘tarn 
diu Germania vinci tur’. 

These are short monographs. Two longer works 
narrate imperial history from a.d. 14 to 9(1. 'The first has 
no manuscript title, hut is usually called the Histories: 
beginning in 69, it presumably ended w r ith Domitian’s 
assassination. Eour hooks and twenty-six chapters of 
the fifth alone survive, but they give a comprehensive 
picture of Civil War, containing an extraordinary gallery 
of ambitious intriguers and incompetent rulers, with one 
Emperor who 'changed for the better’, Vespasian. What 
Tacitus related of Domitian may be gauged from the 
Agruola, and from the portrait of him m 70 — ‘nondum 
ad curas intentus, sed stupris et adulteriis filium principis 
agehat* (Hist. 4. 2). 

The second is the Annals , a conventional title (cf. 
Ann. 4. 32, 13. 31), for in the MS. the heading is ‘ab 
excfssu diui Augusti’. We know of sixteen books, though 
parts of 5 and 6 and the whole of 7-10 are missing, and 
16 breaks off in A.D. 66, before Nero’s death. The number 
of hooks in Histories and Annals is uncertain : St. Jerome 
appears to know of thirty altogether {Comm, in Zaeh . 3. 
14), but scholars do not agree whether the Annals con- 
tained eighteen hooks and the Histories twelve, or sixteen 
and fourteen respectively. The hexadic structure visible 
in the Annals supports the former division. 'Hie arrange- 
ment is basically annalistic, each year containing sections 
on home and provincial affairs; but often the doings of 
the Emperor take up virtually the whole year (c.g. Ann. 


14. 1-19), while elsewhere a single provincial episode 
takes precedence 6. 31-7), even running over the 

year’s limit, with the characteristic reason, ‘quo requies- 
ccrct animus a domesticis malls’ (ibid. 38). 

In composing these works, Tacitus drew partly on 
historical works now lost (of Aufidius Bassus, the Elder 
Pliny, Cluvius Rufus, Fabius Kusticus, Vipstanus Mes- 
salla), partly on public records and his own experience. 
Very rarely does lie refer explicitly to conflicts between 
his sources (Hist. 3. 28; Ann. 13. 20, 14. 2); normally he 
appears to select and combine their evidence without 
acknowledgement, as if regarding controversy as unfit- 
ting to a serious work of history. His technique for the 
later books of the Histones, for which few written sources 
would be available, we must judge from the uncertain 
evidence of Pliny (Kp. 6. 16, 7. 33). 

But his view is also coloured by his own experience. 
Reacting against the Principate, Tacitus looks back 
longingly on the ‘free’ institutions of the Republic 
(‘libertatem et consul a turn’, Ann. 1. j; cf. 4. 63); the 
Principate rnay have benefited the provinces and secured 
peace (Ann. 1.2; Hist. 1 . 1), but the overwhelming power 
thus centred in one man blunted the moral sense of even 
experienced rulers (Ann. 6. 48), and rapidly reduced the 
ruled to servility and flattery. Thus the Principate 
tended towards regnum , where Tacitus found ‘fugas 
ciuium, urbium euersiones, fratrum con 111 gum parentum 
neccs aliaque solita regibus’ (Hist. 5. 8; cf. Ann. 6. 1, ami 
12. 66) and even Augustus is damned with faint praise, 01 
belauded only for contrast with his worse succcssois 
(e.g. Ann. 1. 46; 3. 5; 1 j. 3). Roman nrtus had stagnated 
into an inactive and inglorious temper. Augustus had lured 
citizens into the Principate ‘dulcedine olii' (Ann. 1. 2); 
pax merely cloaked ignavui. The Emperors had neglected 
military glory: Tiberius preferred diplomacy to arms 
(Ann. 2. 64 and 4. 32); Caligula’s campaigns were a farce 
(Germ. 37 and Hist. 4. 15); Claudius had merely recon- 
quered Britain (Agr. 13) , and Nero’s crimes had alienated 
the soldiery (Ann. 15. 67). Domitian had been warlike, 
but in the wrong w. and Tacitus shrinks from cnuinei si- 
ting tlie Roman lives he lost (Oro&ius 7. 10. 4). 

Nor was the vaunted pax Augusta fruitful or pros- 
perous, at least in Rome (Hist. 1. 1; Ann. 1. 10); what 
galls Tacitus is the lack of independence and courage 
among those who should most have shown it. While 
lower ranks provided shining examples of loyalty and 
heroism (Ann. 13. 44 and 15. 57), most nobles and 
senators could only cringe to a despot, 'homines ad 
scruitutem paratos’ (Ann. 3. 65; cf. 14. 13), and though 
L. Silanus did put up a fight (Ann. 16. 9), the ‘patientia 
seruilis’ of Nero’s victims rouses Tacitus' scornful pity 
(Ann. 16. 16). Yet he disapproves the Stoic-minded and 
their theatrical gestures: his ideal was the prudence of 
Agricola (Agr. 42) or of L. Piso (Ann. 6. 10). 

Throughout these eighty odd years, Tacitus discerns 
the wrath of the gods working, gods more eager to 
punish than to save (Hist. 1. 3; Ann. 4. 1; 16. 16). His 
task is gloomy, to record the suspicions of Tiberius, played 
upon by informers; Claudius the helpless tool of freed- 
men or wives; the vanity and vice of Nero— all resulting 
in baseless accusations and judicial murders. ‘Primum 
facinus nom principatus’ (Ann. 1. 6) is echoed by 'prima 
nouo principatu mors’ (Ann. 13. 1) for the reign of Nero 
Given the opportunity of recounting victories won bv 
Germanicus or Corbulo, Tacitus can expand indeed 
(Ann. 2. 18; 13. 39); otherwise he feels a painful contrast 
with republican historians — 'nobis in arto et inglorius 
labor’ (Ann. 4. 32). Better times undeniably had come 
with Nerva (Agr. 3 ; Hist. 1. i), but he fears that the past 
century, in his account, will seem a sombre period (Ann. 
4- 33)- 

To dissipate this feeling of monotony and rivet the 
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reader’s attention Tacitus marshals all his resources, 
forming a style unique and perfectly adapted to purpose. 
He keeps us continually on the alert. His vocabulary 
is large and varied: note the different phrases for dying 
or committing suicide or for ‘evening was approaching*. 
To the classical word Tacitus prefers an older, a simple 
verb to the usual compound, new forms to hackneyed. 
Echoes of poetry, subtle reminiscences of Virgil, Graec- 
isms, all make their appeal. Words are left uncoupled, 
grouped in strange and striking order (‘tamcn* pushed to 
the end; Ann. 2. 57), or thrust into violent prominence. 

Though Tacitus can elaborate sentences of length and 
complexity, lie prefers (like Sallust) rapidity and short- 
ness; periodic structuie is deliberately abandoned. Gone 
are the temporal clauses of Livy, gone the supeilatives 
of Cicero. Instead we have intensity and brevity, gamed 
by skilful use ot Historic Infinitives, or adjectives that 
become practically Active Past Participles (‘gnarus’, 
‘certus’, ‘duhius’), by omission of verbs, by compression, 
the eventual effect being often to question the validity of 
the original assertion or to lead the reader unawares into 
accepting the least creditable ol several alternative ex- 
planations of u character’s action. So intensely personal 
is his style that he rarely quotes verbatim, save for damn- 
ing effect — n phrase revealing Tiberius’ tortured soul, a 
brutal joke of Nero’s, a tribune’s hluntncss (Ann. 6. 6, 
14. 59, 15. 67). His normal method of adaptation may be 
seen most clearly (and perhaps typically) in his version 
of a speech ol Claudius m Ann. 1 1 . 24, compared with the 
extant 01 igmal (ILS 212). 

Throughout shines the quality Plinv noted in Tacitus' 
speeches, elevation. Tacitus believes in the dignity and 
moral effect ot history (Ann. 3. 65). He will not chronicle 
petty events (Ann. 13. 31): lus unwillingness to mention 
spades and shovels (Ann. 1 . 65), or a garden-cart (Ann. 1 1 . 
32) leads to circumlocutions recalling French tragedy, but 
lie never drops into mere pomposity; he knows history 
is a great theme, to be adorned by Jules and eloquenha 
worthy of it (Ann. 4. 34). 'Phis consciousness informs his 
whole manner, whether in comment on nobles who 
competed at Nero’s bidding, ‘quos fato perfunctos ne 
nonunatim tradam, rnaioribus eorum tribuendum puto’ 
(Ann. 14. 14), or sad reflection on the Mudibrin rerum 
mortal 1 um cunctis 111 ncgotiis’ (Ann. 3. 18). 

The style, indeed, is inescapable, making its effect 
sometimes by long passages, sometimes by sentences, 
sometimes by one phrase of psychological insight. W’e 
may instance Agrippina’s murder by her son (Ann. 14. 

1 g), or the rise and collapse of the Pisonian conspiracy 
(Ann. 15. 48 71); Vitellians and Vespasianists fighting 
lerociously m the heart of Rome, while onlookers applaud 
(Hist. 3. 82-3), or Germanicus’ visit to the Vanan camp 
(Ann. 1. 61-2), or the terrible picture of Tiberius’ end 
(Ann. 6 . 50-1). Great and fatal characters stalk across 
the stage — Tiberius, Sejanus, the Younger Agrippina, 
Nero — and these are drawn at length, but Tacitus can in 
a phrase sum up person or situation: Galba, ‘omnium 
consensu capax imperii nisi imperasset’ (Hist. 1. 49); 
Vitellius, ‘pnncipatum ei detulere qui ipsum non 
nouerant’ (Hist. 3. 86); Claudius Sanctus, pusillanimous 
leader of disgraced troops, ‘effosso oculo dirus ore, 
ingenio debilior’ (Hist. 4. 62). 

Always the irony remains keen — ‘proprium humnni 
ingenu est odisse quem laeseris’ (Agr. 42), ‘accrnma 
proximorum odia’ (Hist. 4. 70), ‘obliuione magis quam 
dementia’ (Ann. 6. 14) — or we have Nero’s admiral ad- 
vising him to destroy Agrippina; and after? — ‘additurum 
pnncipem dcfunctue tcmplum et arns et cetera ostentun- 
due pietati’ (Ann. 14. 3). 

His bias against the dynastic system is plain; yet his 
accuracy, though severely probed by modern criticism, 
can rarely be impugned. Though sometimes an unfavour- 


able interpreter of his facts, he will not blacken even 
I iberius or Nero by crediting stupid rumours about 
them (Ann. 4. 11 ; 16. 6). Ills pictuiv of capital and court 
is terrible, but its general tmth is incontestable, llis 
gaze is focused upon Rome; when he looks further he 
approves the sturdy simplicity of north Italy and the 
provinces (Ann. 16. 5), and can pen a moving appeal tor 
the preservation of the Kmpiie (Jhst. 4. 74) Though 
nustrustiul of 'civilization* and ot its debilitating effects, 
he never despairs of human nature e' en the C ivil War 
produced examples ot heroism, loyalty, and friendship 
(Hist. 1. 3), and virtue is not confined to past ages 
3- 55)- Napoleon called Tacitus a ‘tiaduccrol huniiinits'. 
from one who spent lus powers in annihilating humanity 
this verdict is interesting, but simply untrue. In inde- 
pendent selection and judgement, in essential truth, m 
the dramatic power and nobility of an enthralling style, 
Tacitus claims Ins place among the gi cutest historians. 

Yet his survival hangs upon a slender thread, lie 
was little read in succeeding centuries; later, Orosius 
(q.v.) and Sidonius (q v.) appear to know him, and 
lordancs paraphrases a passage from the Agnailu. Then 
darkness falls, though in the ninth century monks at 
Fulda apparently possessed the early A nuals, and the 
Germania, Even now we are dependent upon one manu- 
script (discovered about 1510) for Annals 1-6, and upon 
one manuscript (the Second Medieean, discovered about 
1430) tor Annuls 11-16 and Histones 1-5; though the 
independence of Leidensis B.P.L. 1611 has been argued 
by Mendell and exploited, with questionable success, in 
Koestermann’s recent Teubner texts. See also literary 
CRITICISM, LATIN, § 5. 

l.lFt ANJ» WoitKs. G Hoissier, Tacit e* ( 1 0 . C Mnirlifsi, 
Tantn (igza), I*. Wiulleumm, Tati te, t'hommr it itvmrr (1940); 
C\ W. Mcnuell, Tacitus, the man and his moth (i<)S7 put ocularly r»t\ 
the MSS ), Syinc, Tacitus, K Puratoie, Taiito 1 (ighi), Wight l)ufl. 
Literary History of Rumt in the Silver .'tee 1 (10(14), 447 LT , PH' Suppl. 
xi. 171 tf- 

Tfxi.s O.L'.T. (C D. Fishci ; It Fuuicaux); Teubner (Ilulm- 
Andrt sen- Koestrimann) 

Commi NT ARILS. Annals, Fumeatix-l’clhum Fishri (iHgf»-igo7); 
Draeger -Hcraeus- Hectic 1 ; ISiippcrdey AmJiescn; F. Kocstmnann 
(lyhl- ) Hisl., W A. Spooner (iSgi), Wolfl-Andiescn (igi4-i0); 
(Jocl/er (ig*o) , IleracusAO 02g) , HcubncrUghi- ) Apr. and Germ., 
It. sieeman (1014): Agr., Opilvie- Richmond ( 1 0(17 ) ; Germ., 
V. Reeb(igjo); Robinson (igis), j- C> C Anderson (igyS) ; Much- 
Kienast (igso). Dial., W. IVtcrion (iKgi), A. Gudcniuiin 1 (1014). 

Thanslai ions. Ann., (.1. (' Ranusay ( 1004) , GotT/ci (Hudd, ig2i- 

? ), J Jackson (Lot'Ll, ign); M. Grunt (Penguin, igU') Hisl.. W rl. 

■ y It (igiz), Ramsay (lgi 5), C\ M Motne (Loeb, 1025-71), Gorber 
(Dude, igai), K Wellesley (Penguin. iy(>i). Minor Works, \V It. 
Fyfc (igoS); VV. Peterson -M I lotion (Loch, 1014) Agr. and Germ., 
H Mattingly (Penguin. ii> 4K); Agr., h de St. Denis (Hndc, 1042), 
Germ., J. Pcrrct (llude, i04g) Dial., GoeUer Rurnccque (Hudd. 
1047). 

Sivi>, Din ion, and Thought Besides wmks listed above, see: 
E. Courbuud, Les Precedes d'arl de T. dam les 'Ihstotres' (igiH); 
N. Eriksson, Studien zu den /Irma ten drs T. (1034): A. Draeger, 
('her Syntax und Sttl tics T. (1882), E I .otsledt, S'vntacticaf nij]), 
E. Fraenkel. Neue Jahrb. ig 72, 218 ff. , U Walker, Anna/s of Tacitus 1 
(igho), C (jucstu, Studt suite font! degh Annales 1 (1067). 

LtxiCON. A. Gerber and A Greet, Le\uon Tuciteum (igoj) 

M. P. C., G B. T. 

TACITUS (2), Marcus Claudius (PW 361), was chosen 
by the Senate to succeed Aurclian in Nov. a.d. 275. being 
then an elderly senator. He marched east and gained a 
victory over the Goths who had broken into Tontus, but 
succumbed to murder, or the threat of it, from his own 
troops at Tyana (r. June 276). 

Tacitus certainly favoured the Senate, hut he did not 
effectively restore its authority or give back to it the 
commands in the army. It was only the hopeful fancy 
of later historians that painted his reign as a late summer 
of constitutional government under the Senate. 

II. M ; B. H. W. 

TAENARUM (Talvapav, more rarely Tawapns), (1) The 
central peninsula of south Peloponnesus and its terminal 
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cape, near which stood a Temple of Poseidon of which 
scanty traces remain. Through a cave near by Heracles 
traditionally dragged up Cerberus from Hades. The 
sanctuary enjoyed a right of asylum (cf. Thuc. i. 133), 
and private slaves were manumitted there, before an 
ephor ( 7 G v. 1. 1228 ft".). In the later fourth century the 
district was an important headquarters for mercenaries. 
Iron wa9 mined near the cape. 

(2) A city on the west coast of the above peninsula, 
later a member of the Eleutherolacoman League {see 
Laconia), alternatively known as Caenepohs. 

A. M. W.; W. G. F. 

TAGES, an important figure of Etruscan mythology, 
childlike in appearance but of divine wisdom. Tages was 
unearthed by a peasant in the fields near Tarquinii and 
revealed the Etruscan discipline {libri Tagetici) to the 
twelve lucumones of Etruria. See also tarchon. 

Cf. A. S. Pease on Cic. I)u>. z. 50; S. Wcmstock, PUSH 195°, 44; 
A. PiHBiuol, Hull. Sue. Antiau. de France 1950, i, 32, R. Herbia, 
Chantcs E. J.anglntz (1957); J. Pr£aux, Latomus lyG 1, 379. 

G. M. A. H. 

TAGOS (Tayojf), the official title home by the chief 
magistrate of Thessaly. When a tagos was in office, he was 
the military and civil leader of the Thessalians and their 
pertoikoi ; but it was not unusual for the tageia to be left 
vacant for some years, and during these periods there 
was no central organization for the whole country. Al- 
though a tagos was most commonly appointed to deal 
with some emergency involving all Thessaly, the office 
was not a temporary one; once elected, a tagos retained 
his powers indefinitely. The term tagos is not used by 
historians except Xenophon, but the principal leaders, 
such as Thorax the Alcuad who negotiated the submission 
to Xerxes, certainly held the tageia. Jason (q.v. 2) revived 
the office in 374 b.c. to legalize his control of Thessaly, 
but Alexander (5), who claimed the tageia, cannot have 
been legitimately elected. When a new Thessalian C Con- 
federacy was formed under Theban influence (r. 369), 
the federal tageia ceased to exist, und the principal magis- 
trate was an dpxiov. A municipal tageia , as is attested by 
inscriptions, survived until Roman times. 

K. Meyer, Theopamps Hellemkn (190Q), 218 ff. : F. Gschnitzcr, 
Anzeigcr fur dir Alter lumsivissenschajt 1954, 191 ; J- A. O Larsen. 
CPlul igfio, 238 fl. II. D. W. 

TALOS (TaAois, 7 aAoy), perhaps originally a god (raAcuy 
is the Sun and Talaios a Cretan title of Zeus, Hesych. 
s.vv.), but in mythology the guardian of Crete (originally 
of Europa, Ap. Rhod., infra). He is generally said to 
have been made of bronze by Hephaestus, but animated ; 
for other accounts see Roscher's Lexikon, s.v. He kept 
strangers off by throwing stones (Ap. Rhod.), or burned 
them (Simonides in schol. PI. Fesp. 337 a), or heated 
himself red-hot and then clasped them in his arms (Eus- 
tathius on Homer, 1893. 6). His vital fluid was kept in 
by a membrane in his foot; Medea (q.v.) cast him into 
a magic sleep and cut the membrane, thus killing him. 

See Ap. Rhod. Argun 4. 1638 ff., the most urcumstantial account, 
and Cook, Zeus i. 719 ff. H. J. R. 

TALTHYBIUS, Agamemnon’s herald ( Iliad 1. 320). 
For some reason his name remains familiar in later 
writings, while his comrade Eurvbates (ibid.) is forgotten. 
He was the eponym of a herald-clan at Sparta, the Tal- 
thybiadae (see Ifdt. 7. 134. 1). 

TAM LAI (ra/u ai) means ‘treasurers’. In Athens the most 
important officials with this title were the tamiai of 
Athena. They were ten in number, appointed annually 
by lot, one from each of the ten phylai (q.v.). According 
to a law attributed to Solon (q.v.) only penlakosiomedimnoi 
(q.v.) were eligible, but by the fourth century b.c. this 


rule was no longer enforced. Their year of office began 
and ended at the time of the Panathenaea (q.v.). They 
had charge of the money and treasures* of Athena Polias, 
Athena Nike, and Hermes, on the acropolis. They kept 
the money in a building culled the opisthodomos (the loca- 
tion of which is doubtful), and they received and made 
payments in accordance with the decisions of the people. 
They paid out money not only for religious purposes, 
but ulso for military use (especially during the Pelopon- 
nesian War) und to defray other secular expenses. Many 
of their records are preserved on stone, and are an impor- 
tant source of information about Athenian finance. 

In 434 B.c. a similar board of ten tamiai of 'the other 
gods' was instituted to take charge of money and treasures 
belonging to other Attic shrines, which were now brought 
together into a single iund. It also was kept in the 
opisthodomos , but separately from the money of Athena. 
In 406/5 the two hoards were replaced by a single board 
of ten tamiai of ‘Athena and the other gods’. The two 
separate boards were re-established by 385, but by 341 
they were again replaced by a single board. 

After the abolition of the kolakretai (q.v.) and the 
hellenn tamiai (q.v.) other tamiai were instituted to take 
charge of various funds: the tarnias of the assembly 
(raping too b rjfiov), the lamias of the board for the con- 
struction of triremes, the tamias of the military fund, and 
so on. 

Inscriptions; Ariit. Ath. Pol 47. I. W. Si Ferguson, The 
Treasurers of Athena (1934). I l). M. M 

TANAGRA, the chief town of east Boeotia, with 11 
territory extending to the sea, was more ^losely hound 
with Attica, with which it had easy connexions, than 
was the rest of Boeotia (cf. Hdt. 5. 57). It , was an early 
rival to Thebes ; alter the Persian W ars it prpbably stood 
at the head of the Boeotian Confederacy (Head, Htstorui 
Numurum 2 , 348). In 457 the Athenians were defeated 
here by the Spartans and their allies, and the battles of 
Ocnophytn nnd Delium were also fought in this district. 
In the fourth centir y Tanagra declined in importance, 
contributing only one boeotarch to the Confederacy, but 
it flourished m Hellenistic and Roman tunes (Strabo 
403). It is now best known for the lively little Hellen- 
istic terracotta figures, women and groups- from daily 
life, found in its graves. It was the birthplace of the 
poetess Connna. The walls are preserved, but little else. 
See also federal states, § 3. 

Pauh 9 20, and Frazer, ad lot\; P-K, GI. 1 ii 514 f. T. J. D. 

tanaIs, the river Don, and a city at its estuary. The 
river was usually regarded us the boundary between 
Europe and Asia. A trade route to Central Asia, hv 
which Ural gold came to the Black Sea, and Greek 
textiles were carried as far as Mongolia, probably fol- 
lowed the TanaIs valley. But the Grreks knew little of 
the river: it was at first confused with the Phasis, and 
Aristotle and Alexander mistook it for a branch of the 
Jaxartes (q.v.). 

Greek goods were passing up the Don by r. 600 B.c. 
but the city of Tanai's was probably founded by Panti- 
capaeum c. 500 B.C. (to judge by the fairly rich finds 
beginning at that date). In the first century a.d. it was 
rebuilt higher up the river, near modern Rostov, but it 
lost its former prosperity. 

E. If. Minns, Scythians and Greeks (1913). 566 ff. M. C. ; J- H 

TANAQUIL, a woman of noble family of Tarquinii, 
may well be a historical character (cf. Etruscan 0 anx' r il, 
etc.). According to the Roman story she married 
Tarquinius Priscus, son of the Corinthian Demaratus 
who had settled in Tarquinii and married an Etruscan 
wife. Spurred on by her forceful character, Tarquinius 
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migrated to Rome where he gained the throne. After his Yet Ptolemy (Grog. 7. 4. 1 ff.), while giving considerable 

murder by the sons of Ancus Marcius, her bold action detail and the correct shape, made it fourteen times too 

secured the succession for her son-in-law Servius Tullius. large. Many Roman coins, dating from the third century 

Another tradition named Tarqum's wife Gaia Caecilia : have been found in Ceylon, though western trade was 

Pliny ( 7 /N 8. 194) took this to be an alternative (Roman) now conducted intermediately through the Axunutes. 
name of Tanaquil. lie adds that her distaff was preserved Wurniinurnn, Indian Commenc ,s 


in the temple of Sancus, and the robe she made for Tullius 
in that of Fortuna. In his classic Die Sage von Tanaquil 
(1870) J. Bachofcn argued, unacceptably, for matriarchy 
(Mutterrerht) in Etruscan society. II h, S. 

TANTALUS (Tqitcl Ao<t), in mythology, king of Sipylos 
and the neighbourhood m Lydia, son of Zeus and Pluto 
(IIAovtui), Hyg. Fab. 82. 1; the name is variously cor- 
rupted in sundry authors (see Scheuer in Roscher’s 
Lexikon v. 75. 25 ff. If Pluto was a minor being of the 
same kind as Plutus (q.v.), this would seem one of the 
numerous variants of a union of the sky-father with 
the earth-mother. It is natural, therefore, that their child 
should be proverbially wealthy (TuitoAoh rdAurra, 
Anacreon in Photius, s.v., is an older equivalent of ‘the 
riches of Croesus’) and king of a fertile district. ITe is the 
ancestor of the Pclopidac (see imilops), the line being 
Tantalus 


Felons 



Agamemnon Mcnclaus Ae^isi-hua (Pelopia) 

Oiesu-fs Hermione Erijjnm* (Acgisttma) 

and also father of Niobe (q.v.). llis chief legends deal 
w ith his crime and its punishment. For one form of the 
former see pf.i.OFS ; there are various others, one of the 
best known being that he stole the food of the gods, to 
whose society he had been admitted, and gave it to 
mortals (Pind. Of. 1. 60 ff.). All agree that in some way 
he abused the privileges which he had been granted. 
But he w-as immortal (Find, ibid.), having eaten divine 
food, and so his penalty must he everlasting, for he could 
not he killed. In Homer (Od. 11. 583 ff.) and in most 
authors (it became almost proverbial for ‘tantalizing’ in 
our sense, see Plato, Prt. 315 r) lie is hungry and thirsty; 
he stands in water up to his chin, with fruit-laden trees 
over his head, but when he tries to drink, the w'atcr 
disappears, and if he reaches for the fruit, the wind blows 
it away. Pindar (ibid. 57 IT.) says a great stone is hung 
over his head, always threatening to fall, so that the 
penalty is everlasting fear. Euripides (Or. 4 if.) follows 
this version, putting Tantalus in the air, not, us usual, in 
Tartarus. H. J. U. 

TANUSIUS (PW 2) GEMINUS, historian of the Late 
Republic, used by Plutarch (Cur*. 22. 3) and by Suetonius 
(lul. 9. 2). Seneca speaks of his Annals as ‘ponderosi’ ( Ep . 
91. 11), where 'quid vocentur* probably means that 
Catullus’ description of Volusius’ histones (36. 1) was 
applied in jest to Tanusius. 

R. Symc, Sallust (1964), y6. C. J. F. 

TAPROBANE (also Palaeslmundu ; later Salice and 
Sielediba), Ceylon. First described by Onesicritus and 
Megasthenes (r. 325-300 B.c.) as an island south of India, 
ii was believed by many to be a large land-mass projecting 
towards Africa (Strabo 15. 690-1 ; Peripl. M. Ruhr. 61). 
It was rediscovered by accident, probnbly late in the 
reign of Augustus who died in A.n. 14 (Pliny, 11 N 6. 
tti ff. ; D. Meredith in JRS 1953, 3^1 R- E- M. Wheeler, 
Rome beyond the Imperial Frontiers (i955)» 1 5°> *55 f-. 
162, 165, 168, 172, 175); Ceylonese envoys visited Rome, 
and Greek traders henceforth frequented the island. 


Ceylon Coins UV24), Still, Joint,. Anulu Sue „ Ui.hk li xix’ 

L. U. W. 

TARCHON, founder of 1 urquimi and, according to 
some authorities, of the Etruscan dodecupoiis. Taithnn 
is the son (or brother) of Tyrrhenus, the legendary 
leader of the Etruscans on their migration from Lvdia 
(Strabo 5. 219), and an ally of Evander(Verg. Aen. 8. 506). 
lie is shown on an Etruscan mirror in Florence, watch- 
ing Tarchies (Tages?) examining a liver lor omens (M. 
Pallottino, Ftruscolcgia 1 (1963), pi. xxvu). G. M A. H. 

TARENTUM (Tarns, modern Taranto), in the ‘instep* 
ol* the boot-shaped coastline of south Italy, lies on a 
promontory (now artificially made an island) between 
a tidal lagoon and a larger ba> slithered by protecting 
islets, and has u fertile agricultural hinterland. It was 
founded (traditional date 706 b.c.) by the Parthcmae, 
Spartans supposedly the product oi liaisons between 
Spartan women and Helots; the uikules w.is Phalanthus. 
Pottery from Mycenaean date onwards suggests that the 
site had long been in continuous native occupation before 
the Greeks established themselves. Tarentine culls and 
archaic art emphasize the city’s Spartan affinities. 

Aristocratically governed 111 the archaic period, Turen- 
tum became a democracy c. 475 ti.c., perhaps as a reper- 
cussion of a heavy defeat at the hands of the Messapn, 
who had long been hostile neighbours. The decline of 
Croton after c. 450 left it as the leading Greek city in 
south Italy. In 433/2 it founded a colony at Heruclca 
(q.v. i), which became the headquarters of a league of 
ltaliot Greeks. Under the administration of the philo- 
sopher Archytas (q.v.) Turentum reached its zenith in 
the fourth century. It had a great tradition of artistic and 
industrial activity, evidenced especially by the sixth- 
century Unit it of Vix, by the jewellery and coinage of 
the fourth and third centuries, and terracotta products 
throughout the period. Coinage distribution bears wit- 
ness to considerable trade in the north Adriatic area. 

However, the Turcntines had difficulty in maintaining 
themselves against pressure from the Italian tribes of the 
interior, and came to depend on the support of foreign 
mercenary leaders. King Archidamus II of Sparta was 
defeated by the Lucaninns (338) ; Alexander I of Epirus 
defeated the Lucamans but quarrelled with Ins employers 
(334)‘» Cleonyrnus of Sparta both quarrelled and was de- 
feated (303). Finally, Pyrrhus (q.v.) of Epirus, at first suc- 
cessful, ultimately abandoned Tarentum to the Romans. 
The Tarentines, concerned at the Romans’ soutliwaid 
advance, had pledged them by treaty (334 b.c.?) not 
to send warships into the Tarentine gulf. In 282 the 
Romans assumed a protectorate over Thurn and empha- 
sized the fact by the dispatch of a fleet; the Tarentines 
forced on a war, relying on Pyrrhus’ help. But despite 
early victories over Rome Pyrrhus went campaigning in 
Sicily and, on his return, was defeated by the Romans. 
He withdrew from Italy in 275 and his garrison left 
Turentum three years later. Roman terms of surrender 
and alliance were generous, and Tarentum like the other 
Greek cities enjoyed greater security hencelorward. 
Livms (q.v. 1) Andromcus, a Tarentine war captive, 
was a major figure of early Roman literature. 

In 2 1 3 Hannibal took the citv by treachery. Recaptured 
in 209, it was thoroughly plundered by ffie Romans. This 
disaster, and the foundation of n Lutin'colony at Brundi- 
Mum (q.v.), led to its decline. Attempts by C. Gracchus 
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and Nero to revive it with Italian settlers largely trans- 
formed it into a purely Italian town. In 37 B.c. Antony 
and Octavian renewed the Second Triumvirate at 
Tarentum; but thereafter little is heard of it. Horace 
mentions it (Carrn. 3. 5. 53-6) as a quiet country retreat 
suitable for a tired business man. 

Uerard, Bibl. tnpogr 104 tf • P. Wuilleumier, Tarente, des origines 
ii la coriqufte romatne (1939); Dunbabm, Western Greek*: M. Klum- 
bnch, Turentiner (Jrabkumt (1938). M. C.; A. G. W. 

TARIUS (PIV 3) RUFUS, Lucrus, of very humble 
origin, perhaps from Picenum, served as an officer m 
Qctaviun's fleet at Actium, as proconsul of Cyprus, and 
(1 c . 27 B.c.) as a commander in the Balkans. Augustus 
rewarded him with the suffect consulship (16) and with 
gifts totalling ten million sesterces which he invested in 
land in Picenum. He was curator aquarum from a.d. 23 
to 24, when he probably died. His clemency to his only 
son, who tried to murder him, is noted by Seneca {Clem. 

i- 15)- 

Syme, Rom. Ret>.. gee index. T. J. C. 

TARPELA, a legendary figu re of early Rome. Daughter 
of the commander of the Capitol when it was attacked by 
the Sabines, she betrayed the citadel in return for a 
promise of what the Sabines had on their arms, but in 
place of their golden armlets ( armillae ) they rewarded her 
by hurling their shields on her. The legend took various 
forms (e.g. love for the enemy general replaced love of 
gold as her motive). It explained the name of the 
Tarpeian Rock (q.v.), the name being Etruscan (cf. 
Tarqu inius, etc.). 

Ogilvic, Comm. Lny 1-3, 74 f. II- H. S. 

TARPEIAN ROCK. The site of this famous cliff 
(rupes), whence murderers and traitors were thrown, is 
located by Dionysius (7. 35. 4; 8. 78. 5) as overhanging 
the Roman forum, while Varro {Ling. 5. 41) and others, 
equating saxtini Tarpeium with rupes , place it close to the 
temple of Jupiter Capitolinus. Lucan (3. 154) connects 
it with the temple of Saturn. This leads to the conclusion 
that the cliff was at the south-west corner of the Capitol. 

H Jordnn, Topographic der Studt Rum (1871), i. 2. 127 tf.; Nnsh, 
Put. Diet. Rome 11. 409 tf. I. A. K. 

TARQUINII (Etr. Tarx(n)na- ; modem Tarquinia , 
formerly Corneto), the chief of the twelve cities of 
Etruria and the reputed home of two of the kings of early 
Rome, Tarquinius Prisons and Superbus (qq.v. ; and see 
tarchon), stood on a high plateau about 60 miles from 
Rome and 5 miles from the sea. The greatest glory of 
Tarquinii is the senes of painted chamber tombs which 
starts in the mid-sixth century u.c. The wealth of material 
found in the extensive necropoleis has made them basic 
to the study of the Villanovan and successive periods in 
southern Etruria. Tarquinii has produced the earliest 
orientalizing tomb in Etruria, containing a vase with the 
cartouche of the Egyptian Pharaoh Bocchoris (reigned c. 
718-712 b.c.) associated with local imitations of Proto- 
corinthian (see ischia, villanovans). As at Veii and 
probably Capena (qq.v.), the city walls, about 5 miles in 
circuit, may well reflect the mid-fourth-ccntury hostility 
between Tarquinii and Rome. The chief surviving monu- 
ment in the city is a fourth-century temple, the so-called 
Ara della Regina. In 1948 fragments of some late (Latin) 
inscriptions were published. These Elogia Tarquiniensia 
commemorate the careers and exploits of earlier famous 
citizens and thus reflect local Etruscan history. 

M. Pftllottino Mon. Ant. 1017 ; id. La Pexnlure itrusque (1052); 
P. Romanelli, Tarquinia (Rome, 1951); id. Not. Scav. 1948, 103 ff.; 
C. M. Lenci, Nuove testimomanze drU'arte e della civil td etrusca 
(1960), 64 ff. ; M. MoretCi, Nuovi monumenti della pittura etrusca 
(Milan, 1966); G. A. Manauclh, Rev. Arch. 1967, 41 ff. ; Scullard, 
Etr. Cities , 84 ff.; H. Hencken, Tarquinia, Villanovans and Early 


Etruscans T, II (Amer. Soc. Prehistoric Research, 1068), Tarquinia 
and Etruscan Or nm (ig(iH). For the elugia see P. Rnmunelli, Not. 
Scav. 1948, 260 It., J. Heuigcm, MA. ficofe fr. Rome 1951, ngfl., 
M. Pallottino, Stud. Etr. xxi (1950-1), 147 tf. D. W. R. R. 

TARQUINIUS (1) PRISCUS according to tradition 
was the tilth king of Rome (616-579 b.c.) and the son of 
Demaratus of Corinth, who is said to have migrated to 
Tarquinii in Etruria. Archaeological discoveries confirm 
both that in the era of the Tarquins Rome was under 
Etruscan sway and that cultural and trade relations be- 
tween Etruria and Greece (chiefly Corinth) were then 
very active. The Tarquins, however, appear to have 
closer connexions with Caere than with Tarquinii (the 
latter link being due perhaps to homophony). The 
Tarquins are indisputably historical figures, though no 
clear differentiation and distribution of exploits between 
the two Tarquin kings Priscus and Superbus (q.v.) may 
have existed before the later annalistic tradition and 
manipulation developed, and though some stories of 
Priscus, e.g. about Tanaquil (q.v.), are probably late 
inventions. His Etruscan origins, apart from archaeology, 
ure also indirectly proved by the story of Mastarna (q.v.) 
and confirmed by the Roman belief that Tarquin 
brought to Rome Etruscan customs, cults, and craftsmen. 
The foundation of the temple of the Capitoline Triad 
and other public works are attributed to Tarquin, and 
undoubtedly this building activity (e.g. the Circus 
Maximus, und draining the Forum) belongs lo the period 
when he is said to have been king. H'js wars against 
neighbouring States also arc probably historical, but they 
betray so much similarity with those fought by Turqui- 
nius Superbus as to suggest that Priscus and Superbus are 
merely names attributed indiscriminately to members of 
the same Etruscan dynasty. Priscus is also said to have 
enlarged the Senate. He is said to have been murdered 
at the instigation of the sons of Ancus Marcius (q.v. 1), 
but they failed to secure the throne because Tanaquil 
helped Servius Tullius to power. Tin quin's iwo sons, 
Lucius and Aruns, arc said later to have married daughters 
of Servius Tullius ec tullia i), while of his daughters 
one married Servius Tullius, the other JY 1 . Brutus and 
thus became the mother of L. Brutus (q.v. 1). 

A. Ulalceway, , DrmanitUh , 1 JUS 1935. I2gff. ; (J Pimminli, Trrze 
pagine stravaganti (1042). I tl. (aKninsL him A Alioldi, luirly Rome 
and the Latins, 1964, 318 IT. ) , UkiIviu, Comm, l.tvy r-5, 145 ff. I\*r 
u summary ot CIjc ml lid’s coiitiovermal views t»n the lowei J.itiii^ u! Lin* 
Tnriiuinb (c. 530/525— c. 500 lor Pnsrus) see K. Gjersrad, Legends 
and Eads of Early Roman History (Lund, ig62), esp. 50 II They are 
rejected by A IVtomiKhano, JRS igftj, ion ti., M. Pallottino, Stud. 
Etr. 1963, esp. ig If. I*. T. 

TARQUINIUS (2) SUPERBUS. The historicity of 
the last king of Rome (traditionally 534-5 10 u.c.) is prob- 
ably proved by the tradition of his capture of Latin 
towns, of his dedication of the temple of Capitoline 
Jupiter, and of the treaty between Rome and Gabu 
ascribed to him, which survived in the temple of Scrno 
Sancus till the time of Augustus (the forgery of such a 
document would be unintelligible). But, as the name 
‘Supcrbus* would not appear in its text (nor for that 
matter in any text), tradition proves only that a king 
Tarquinius existed, thereby supporting the surmise that 
the two Tarquins arc merely names of members of the 
same dynasty. The records of the Tarquiniun sovereignty 
were later embellished by borrowings from Greek history, 
both to find similarities between Greece and Rome, anil 
in order to justify the surname of Superbus and to ex- 
plain the fall of the monarchy. Popular legends or folk- 
tales or epic poems were combined with tales of probable 
or indisputable Greek origin, such ns Tarquinius’ con- 
spiracy against Servius Tullius and the decapitation of 
the tallest poppies at Gubii. 

For the story of his accession see tui.lia i, for that of 
his fall see lucretia, dhutus i. After his expulsion from 
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Rome Tarquin is said to have fled to Caere, and to have 
persuaded Veii and Tarquinii to attack Rome. After their 
defeat at Silva Arsia, he appealed to Porsenna (q.v.) of 
Clusium to attack Rome. Next he took refuge with his 
son-in-law Mamilius Octavius of Tusculum who led the 
Latins against Rome at the battle of Lake Rcgillus. 
Finally, Tarquin escaped to Anstodemus (q.v. 2) of 
Cumae, where he died. The general pattern of these 
events may well be historical, but the part in them that 
legend assigns to Tarquin is much more doubtful. 

OkiIvic, Comm, Lny 1-5, 194 ft. A«* also T ahquinius (1) on 
Gierstad’s improbable lowei dating (he woulJ put buperbus’ lull c. 
450). P. T. 

TARQUINIUS (3) COLLATINUS , Lucius, was tradi- 
tionally the husband of Lucrctin (q.v.). When her story 
was connected with the fall of the monarchy, Collatinus 
was regarded as a founder of the Republic, and one of 
the first consuls (509 B.C.). The legend of his consulship 
also served to harmonize the double tradition about the 
dedication of the temple of the Capitohne Triad, which 
was associated both with a Tarquin and with the begin- 
ning of the Republic : a consul Tarquinius replaced his 
royal namesake, it equally served in the post-Sullan age 
to supply evidence for and against the right of the people 
to abrogate a consul’s impenum , while the story of 
Collatinus' self-imposed exile as a relative of the Tarquins 
is probably a borrowing from the story of Athenian 
ostracism. 

Ogilvic, Comm. Livy 7-5, 232, 238 fT. P. T. 

TARQUITIUS (PIP 7) PRISCUS is known to us only 
from a few scattered references. He is mentioned by 
Pliny ( HN 1 in his lists of authorities lor books 2 and 11,) 
as one of bis sources for ‘Etruscan lore’, Etrusca disnplina 
(see rfligion, ttkuscan), though it is not certain that 
Pliny had direct access to his writings. Macrobius (Sat. 
3. 7. 2) quotes from a book of his, Ostentanum , a trans- 
lation of an Etruscan work on prognostication, and from 
his Prognostic ation from Trees, The literary evidence, 
supported by ILS 2924, seems to indicate that he was an 
important intermediary for the transmission of Etruscan 
prognostic learning and ritual to the Romans. Probably 
he lived about a century earlier than the Tarquituis 
Pnscus of Tnc. Ann. 12. 59 and 14. 46, who may have 
been the dedicator of ILS 2924. 

J. Ileurgnn, Latomus 1953, 402 ft. A. L. P. ; A. M. D. 

TARRAC1NA, (modern Terracitia), formerly Volscian 
Anxur, on the west coast of Italy 65 miles south of Rome. 
Rome made it a Citizen Colony (329 n.c.). Tarracina was 
the southern terminus of the Pomptinc Marshes canal 
and an important station on the Vta Appia (q.v.). Its 
spectacular ancient remains include the temple of Jupiter 
on the acropolis. 

O l.tiali. Forma ltahae . Rrgio I i 1 (Home, IQ2M: O A. W. and 
M S Dilkc, (Jrvece and Runic 1961, 172 !l., G. Lugli, La lecnua 
tdilizia romanat, 1957), 144 ft. E. T. S. 

TARRACO (modern Tarragona ), on the north-east 
coast of Spain, was placed on or near the Iberian Cese 
(Kitrcra, Cissis), city of the tribe Ccssetani. In 218 H.c. it 
was the base of P. and Cn. Scipio, who fortified it (Pliny, 
HN 3. 21). The earliest stronghold and the largest mint 
of republican Spain, it became Colonia Iulia (? Victrix) 
Tnumphalis under Caesar. Within the Scipionic walls 
it was virtually rebuilt by Augustus, to whom it dedicated 
an altar and, on his death, a temple — the first provincial 
institution of the cmpcror-cult. Under him it had super- 
seded Carthago Nova as the chief city of the province, 
now called Hispania Tarraconcnsis ; it was the governor’s 
winter residence and the centre of the provincial con- 
cilium. It was sacked by the Franks in a.d. 264; although 


Ausonius poetically praised its-ciladcl, excavations show 
it still in ruins 111 the filth century, and the primacy had 
passed to Barcino (q.v.). Its Roman remains include a 
large stretch ot the walls and of the great ‘Devil’s Bridge’ 
aqueduct, the so-called ‘tomb of the Scipios’ (cf. Madr. 
Mitteil. 1966, 162 fT.), and a big cemetery (partly Christ- 
ian); the plan of the Augustan citadel, reminiscent of 
central Rome, can still be traced. 

S. M. dc Navuscudz, Tarragona (1929); A Pick. Arth. Anz. 
1933: ). S. Vilui-o, Rivtsta dt urchmlojfia insharia 11,37 , on walls 
J. S. Viloro, Archivu Fspanol di ArqueoLogia 1949, .121 II. M_ 1. 11. 

TARSUS. Though Tarsus later claimed Triptolemus, 
Perseus, or Heracles as its founder, it was probably a 
native Cilician town. It was the capital of the Cihcian 
kings and of the Persian satraps, hut the Greek coins which 
it issued during the filth and fourth centuries h.c. show 
that it was early hellenized and autonomous, it was re- 
named 'Antioch on the C'ydnus’ by SeleucusIorAntiochus 
I and issued municipal coins under this name from 
Antiochus IV’s reign; on its later autonomous coins it 
used its old name. Annexed by Pompey in (16, it was 
granted freedom and immunity by Antony ; it was the 
capital of the province of Cilicia from r. A.l). 72. Its con- 
stitution was timocratic, a fee of 500 drachmas being 
charged for admission to citizen rights. This disfran- 
chised the mass of the population, the workers in the 
linen industry, on which the city’s prosperity was based. 
During the first century B.C. Tarsus was the seat of a 
celebrated philosophical school and the birthplace of St. 
Paul. It retains its ancient name unchanged. A. H. M. J. 

TARTESSUS, a region of south Spain, round the 
middle and lower Baetis ( Guadalquivir ). The name was 
also given to the river and to a town at its mouth. Prob- 
ably visited by the Minoans, it was temporarily occupied 
by the Phoenicians. About 650 n.c. the Samian Goldens 
was driven there; c. 600 Phocaeans came, making lnends 
with the Tartessian ruler. The trade ot Tartcssus with 
Phoenicians and Carthaginians and (in tin) with Brittany 
and south-west Britain made it proverbially wealthy. 
About 500 the town was probably destroyed by the Car- 
thaginians. Geographic writers coni used it with Gades. 
Later poets used Tartessus of all Spain or all west 
Europe. Tartessus was probably the biblical Tarshish. 

Hdr. 1. 1 f»3 , 4. 152, 196; Strobe 3 148-51; Mela 1. 2. 6; Avicniua, 
Ora Manama 224 tf A. Schulten, Tartessus (1922), arid in PW, s.v ; 
Thomson, Hist. Anc. Ueog. 29, 53 ft., J. M. Dlozqucz, Tartcsws 
(Salamanca, 1968). L. II. W. 

TASCIOVANUS, king of the British Catuvellauni ( c . 
20 B.C. -a.d. 5) and father of Cunobehmis, was perhaps 
the grandson of Cassivellaunus (qq.v.). His mint was at 
Vcrulam, where the Prae Wood site was no doubt his 
capital. Some of his coins were among the earliest in 
Britain to imitate classical designs, though his policy was 
not philo-Roman. 

D. F. Allen, Archaeologies 1944; C E. Stevens in W. F. Gomes 
(ed.), Aspeits qf Archaeology in Britain (1951). J3* ft » Frere, 
Britannia , ch. iv. S- F. 

TATIUS, Titus, traditionally a Sabine king, who after 
the Romans had carried off the Sabine women is said to 
have captured the Capitol through the treason of I arpeia 
(q.v.); after the women had effected a reconciliation, 
Tatius and Romulus ruled jointly over the two peoples. 
Tntius may have been a king of Rome, as there is evidence 
that he enlarged the city and established several cults 
(Vnrro, Ling. 5. 74). The suggestions that he was merely 
the eponym of the Roman tribe Tides, or that his con- 
nexion with Romulus was invented as a precedent for 
collegiate magistracy arc equally uncertain. 

Ogilvie, Comm. Livy 2-5, 7 *. 81. P- T. 
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TAURISCUS (i), an anomalist grammarian, pupil of 
Crates (q.v. 3) of Mallos, first used rponus (trope) as 
contrasted with KupioXefra: cf. Sext. limp, Math. 1. 248 f. 

TAURISCUS (2) (1st c. n.c.), sculptor, son of Artemi- 
dorus, of Tralles. Works(owncd by Asinius Polliu) : 1 . Her- 
mcrotes, probably a pair of herms (q.v.) with bodies and 
heads of Krotes. 2 (with his brother, Apollonius). Marble 
group from Rhodes of Zethus, Amplnon, Dirce, and the 
bull, inspired by a painting and by earlier sculpture. The 
Farnese bull from the baths of Caracalla (Winter, Kli 
357. 1) is a copy with the added hgure of Antiope, etc. 

Richer, Sculpt. Hellenist. Age, 13.1 ff. T. II. L. W. 

T AUROMENIUM (Tavpop.eviov, modern Taormina ), 
in eastern Sicily above Naxos (q v.), was established in 
396 B.c. by the Carthaginian Himilco (q.v. 2), who 
planted there on the site of a small existing settlement 
the Siccls to whom Dionysius 1 (q.v.) had given the site 
of Naxos. Dionysius captured it and refounded it as a 
Greek city (392). In 358 Andromachus, father of the 
historian Timaeus (q.v. 2), gathered the Naxian refugees 
there and became tyrant. The Tauromenites gave prompt 
support to Timoleon (q.v.) and Pyrrhus (q.v.) in 344 and 
278; c. 316 Tauromenium passed under the control of 
Agathocles (q.v.) and under that of a local tyrant Tyn- 
darion c. 285. Under Hieron 11 (q.v.) ir again formed part 
of the Syracusan dominions, but at his death it submitted 
to Rome, becoming a civitas jorderata. Seized by the 
rebels in the first Servile War it was recaptured with 
difficulty by Rutilius Lupus (132). In 36 Sex. Pompeius 
(cj.v. 6) inflicted a near-latal reverse on Octavian there. 
Becoming an Augustan column Tauromenium flourished 
m the imperial period. 

Hlrard, Bibl. tapugr. 111 f , Ci. Munganaro, Arch. Class . iQfiv 
13 11. A. (j. VV- 

TAURUS MONS, properly the mostly well-wooded 
heights (average 7,000 feet) beginning in south-west 
Asia Minor, and continuing along the Lyci.in coast and 
through Pisidia and Isauria to the borders of Cilicia and 
Lycaonia. It then divides into: (1) Antitaurus, apparently 
the heights going north-east Through Cappadocia (Mons 
Argaeus) and Armenia (Mons Capotes) towards the 
Caucasus; (11) Abus or Macis (Massis), through Armenia 
towards the Caspian, keeping the name Taurus and 
sending southwards Mons Amanua (q.v.) and (beyond 
the Euphrates) Mons Masius. There were subsidiary 
ranges south of the Euphrates, and Mt. Zagrus separating 
Media from Assyria and Babylonia. The name Taurus 
was extended to include not only the heights of north 
Iran, but also the Paropamisus ( Hindu Kush ) and 
Emodus or Imaus ( Himalayas ); and was continued by 
hearsay to the Eastern Ocean at ‘Tamus Headland'. The 
whole range was regarded as the backbone of Asia, and 
along it Dicaearchus (c. 300 b.c.) fixed for geographers »a 
parallel or median in cartography, dividing the land mass 
into the cool and warm regions. £. H. W. 

TAXILES, i.e. ‘king Taxila*, his personal name being 
Omphis (Ambhi), king of the country between the Indus 
and the Jhclum with his capital at Taxila. From fear of 
his neighbour Porus he welcomed Alexander; Taxila 
became Alexander’s advanced base, and Taxiles fought 
for him against Porus. At first Taxiles was subjected 
to the Macedonian satrap Philippus; after Philippus’ 
murder he ruled nominally as Alexander’s governor but 
soon in complete independence. By 312 B.c. at latest 
the Taxila kingdom had become part of Chandragupta’s 
empire. W. W. T. 

TEANUM APULUM, a town in northern Apulia. 
Its site, known as Civitate , overlooks the Fortore valley 


9 miles north-west of San Severn and lay on the main 
Adriatic coastal route between Lannum and Sipontum. 
As at Arpi and Canusium (q.v.), the course of its earthen 
rampart circuit shows that it supported a large population 
in the Daunian period but prosperity had apparently 
declined by late Republican times. A group of concrete 
tomb cores survives outside the town. 

CJL \x. 67 ff. C. D. B. J. 

TECHNOPAIGNIA, poems intended to show the 
author’s skill, especially by the shape which they make 
on the page. This art was piopular at the beginning of 
the third century n.c., which produced Simmias’ Axe, 
IVings, and Egg, Theocritus* Pt[>e, and Dosiadus’ Altar . 

C. M. IJ. 

TEGEA lay in the south-east Arcadian plain, across the 
roads from Sparta to the Argolid and the Isthmus. In 
this exposed position it developed politically before the 
other Arcadian towns. About 550 B.C. Sparta came to 
terms with Tegea alter a long war ; and for two centuries 
it followed the Spartan lead, though at times unwillingly, 
for the Tegeans were tough fighters (cf. Ildt. 9. 26). 
It was a favourite place oi residence for Spartan and 
other exiles (Leotychidas ; Micythus of Rhegiurn; King 
Pausanias). About 471 Tegea revolted and joined Argos, 
but submitted after a defeat (Anth. Pal. 7. 512; Hdt. 9. 
35). Later, out of hostility to Mantinesj (q.v.), Tegea 
was pro-Spartan. She looked unfavourably on the foun- 
dation of Megalopolis. 1 

The temple of Athena Alea, burnt down in 395, was 
rebuilt with great magnificence, with Scophs ns architect 
and sculptor (Paus. 8. 45. 5). On the borders of Tcgean 
territory and Kynouna, on the Hill of the Annhpsis (near 
Vourvoura) the remains have been discovered of a classical 
town (? lasos), and also important Mycenaean finds. 

Id v. 2 1 iT V. bt'riml, ‘Tercet l:i Ti ^uiule', flf.'H iKoz, 52Q IT : 
iHo 3, 1 H ; I tiller von C inert rumen, PW\ s. v ' Tegea ' , DuuiVt and 
ul hers, Sum future d’ Alea Athena a Tegee ( 1 924) , 11 CII H)2l, 335 ll. 
(older temple). T. j l). 

TELAMON (i), in mythology, brother of Pelcus (q.v.). 
On his banishment he settled in Salamis, and as a reward 
for helping Heracles against Troy received Ilesione 
(q.v.) as his slave-concubine. 1 le was a stern lather to her 
son Teucer (q.v. 2), and on the latter returning from Troy 
without Aias (q.v. 1), Telamon banished him (Eur. i/e/. 
91 ff.). For his heio-cult see e.g. lldl. 8. 64. 2. His 
name (‘shield-strap’) seems derived from the original 
notion of his son, Aias, us the bearer of a huge man- 
covering shield. H. J. H.; II. W. P. 

TELAMON (2), modern Talamone on the coast of 
Etruria, mid- way between Rome and Pisa. Here the 
Romans annihilated the Celts of Cisalpine Gaul in 225 
n.c. (Polyb. 2. 27-31). Here too Marius landed in 87 11.C. 
(Plut. Mur. 41. 2). Otherwise the village played little part 
in recorded history. 

M. SantaiiKclo, // Antu/uarium di Orhetello (1954), 92 ff ; P. 
Somniclla, Antic hi campi di battuglta in lialtu (1967), .1 1 it. K. I 1 . S. 

TELC HINES ( 7 Y A^fvcs). semi-divine beings living in 
Rhodes who were skilled in all manner of metal-work, 
and so also in magic. Consequently they were dangerous, 
mischievous, and had the ‘evil eye’. Our accounts of 
them are late and contradictory, but agree more or less 
in the above points, and also thnt they were finally 
destroyed by one of the greater gods, Zeus, Poseidon, or 
Apollo, or at least driven from Rhodes. They have a 
certain resemblance to the dwarfs or gnomes of northern 
European mythology. 

See especially Strabo 14. 2. 7, 653-4; Eustathius ad Iliad. 771. 
55 ff. (trom Strabo and Surtcmius) ; Suaa, s.v.; more in Enedl&nuer 
in ltoacher, a.v., with literature; Hcrter in PW, s.v. Set also 
magic, § 4. H. J.R. 
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TELECLIDES, Athenian comic poet, won three vic- 
tories at the City Dionysia, the first c. 445 b.c. ( 1 G n l 2 . 
2325- 54), and five at the Lenaen, the first c . 440 (ibid. 
119). We have eight titles (including Eumerndes and 
Halohoi [cf. CRATInus]) and seventy fragments. The 
largest fragment, fr. 1 ( Amphictyons ), describes the Golden 
Age in extravagant terms; frs. 39 and 40 associate 
Socrates with Euripides, and frs. 42 and 44 attack 
Pericles. 

FCG ii. 361 ff. ; CAF i. 209 ff.; FAC 1. 180 ff. K J. D. 

TELEMACHUS (TyMpLayos), son of Odysseus and 
Penelope (qq.v.). He is prominent in the Odyssey, where 
his character develops throughout those parts of the poem 
in which he appears. At first he is an untried youth, a good 
and dutiful son but timid and unenterprising. At the 
behest ot Athena he bids his mother’s suitors depart, and 
when they will not, still with her help he takes ship, goes 
to the mainland, and then inquires after his father, first 
from Nestor and then fiom Mcnelaus (Od. 1-4). Athena 
warns him to return home and suil by a different route, 
since the one by which he came is beset by the suitors, 
who plan to kill him. He does so, and on the way lakes 
the fugitive prophet Thcoclyinenus aboard. He shows 
from now on more energy and resource, even before 
meeting his father (Od. 15-16. 153); and, having met 
liim, acts ns an intelligent and even enterprising helper, 
astonishing his mother by taking command of the house 
(21. 343 ff.) and lighting valiantly against the suitors 
(22 01 lb). 

Outside Homer he appears in a few episodes. Pnla- 
medcs, to detect Odysseus' feigned madness, put Tele- 
machus, then a baby, in the road of his lather's plough 
(Hyg. Fab. 95. 2). After his lather’s death lie married 
Circe according to the Telegonia (ace EPIC cyci li). 

TELEMUS ( 7 VjAe/*oc), in mythology, n prophet who 
foretold to Polyphemus the Cyclops that Odysseus (q.v.) 
would one day blind him; Od. 9. 507 ff. 

l ELEPHU S ( 1 ) ( 7 ’^Ae</»o<r) , in mythology, son of Heracles 
(q.v.) and Auge, daughter of King Aleos, the eponym of 
Alea in Arcadia. She bore him in a shrine of Athena; u 
pestilence ensued, and Aleos when he discovered the 
matter had the child exposed and gave Auge to be sold 
overseas. She came into the possession ol Teuthras, king 
and eponym of Teuthrania in Mysia, who married her; 
the child was suckled by a hind and picked up by shep- 
herds, who called him Telcphus (as il from “667 Xdv'\ to 
suckle, and cAu^o?, a deer or hind; Apollod. 2. 146). In 
the version preserved by Hyginus (Fab. 99. 3) Auge was 
adopted by Teuthras, who was childless. For some reason 
(accounts vary in different authors) Telephus when he 
grew up went to Mysia; here, according to Hyginus’ 

story (very doubtfully traced to Sophocles), Auge was 
given him in marriage, and they discovered their relation- 
ship at the last moment. At all events he became king of 

Mysia, and here joins with the Epic tradition (post- 
Homenc), the first part of his story being apparently 
Tragic. In the Cypriu the Greeks on their way to Troy 
mistook Teuthrania for it; Telephus resisted them and 
was wounded by Achilles. The wound would not heal, 
and he (at least according to Euripides, Telephus) made 
his way to the Greek camp at Aulis and in accordance 
with an oracle asked Achilles to cure him; this was done 
by applying the rust of the spear, for the oracle had said 
that the wounder should be the healer. He then guided 
the Greeks to Troy. His legend was adopted by the 
Attalids as a kind of foundation-myth for their own 
kingdom. Sec further Schmidt in Roscher, s.v. 


TELEPHUS (2) of Pergamum (2nd c. a.d.), a Stoic 
grammarian, teacher of the Emperor Eucius Vitus, wrote 
on llomer, on the history of literature undo! scholarship, 
on bibliography and antiquities, and on Attic Syntax 
(five books); he compiled an alphabetical lexicon of 
things in common use, and an *Ukvt 6 kiov (in ten books) of 
adjectives for the aid of writers and orators. His works 
are lost. 

C. Wendcl, PW qa. 369 ff. jj h ft 

TELES (TfXry;) (fl. c. 235 n.c.), Cynic philosopher, prob- 
ably of Megara, is the oldest of the many authors of 
Cynic or Stoic biarpipai (short ethical discussions), frag- 
ments of whose works have been preserved (in his case, 
in the pages of Stobaeus). llis biuTptpni ha\e no claim 
to philosophical distinction; they simply commend the 
Cynic way of life in popular language ; but he is interest- 
ing because of his references to earlier wi iters like Bion of 
Borysthenes, Stilpon, and Crates the Cynic. 

Ivd. O. llense 3 (1909). W. D R. 

TELESILLA (TVAeViAAa), Argive poetess of the fifth 
century b.c., famous for arming the women of Argos alter 
its defeat by Cleoincnes (Ildl. 6. 76 ff., Polyacnus 8. 33). 
Nine fragments of her work survive, and seem to come 
from Hymns, especially to Apollo and Artemis, with 
whom six are concerned. The Tclesilleion («t mfikl, 
cheek, 111 9) or acephalous gly conic is called after her. 
She seems to have written mainly for women (Pans. 2. 20. 
S). An Epidaurian Hymn to the Mother of the Gods 
sometimes ascribed to her seems to be a later imitation. 

Fhacmfnis. Page. Poet. Mel. Gr. 372-4; J M Ldmnnds, Lyra 
Graff n (jyS2), n 236- 4s 

Clinic ism. V. von YVilnmowitz-MocIlcndniff, Trxtg. d pr. Lrr. 
(1900), 70, P. iVlaas, lipidaui isihf IJy nmrn (1 933 ), 134 11 C. M. 11 . 

TELESPHORUS (TVAecr^Jpoc), a ehild-god associated 
with Asclopius (q.v.). He is commonly shown in art, but 
seldom mentioned in literature; his name occurs on 
several inscriptions m his honour, however. 

See Schmidt in Roscher, s.v.; Schwcn in PW, s.v. II. J. R. 

TELESTES, dithvrambic poet of Selinus (Ath. 616 f, 
Diod. Sic. 46. 6), won victory at Athens 402/1 b.c. (Mann. 
Par. 79). Titles of his Dithyrambs are Ari*o, Asclepius , 
and Hyrnenaeus, of which in all four fragments survive. 
The comedian Theopompus referred to hnn (Ath. 501 f). 
In style and music he resembled Timotheus and Philo- 
xenus (Dion. Hal. Comp. 132). Alexander read him 
(Plut. Alex. 8), and the tyrant Anstratus of Sicyon put 
up a statue to him (Pliny, UN 35. 109). 

Page, Poet. Mel. Gr. 419-22. C. M. B. 

TELETE (reAcTry). Being related to reAerv as, for 
instance, ra<jhj to Bairreiv, this word properly means no 
more than 'accomplishment', ‘performance’, which suits 
its very rare non-sacral use (perhaps only Batrachom. 
303, where it is equivalent to the usual Epic rc'Aor). 
But from a comparatively early date it was specialized (it 
does not occur in any sense earlier than Pindar) to mean 
the accomplishment of a religious or quasi-religious 
ceremony. So Pindar, Ol. 10. 52, uses it of the first 
celebration of the Olympic Games by Heracles; Pyth. 
9. 97 and Nem. ro. 34, of Athenian festivnls including 
athletic contests; Ol. 3. 40, of the celebration of thenxenia 
(q.v.). Only in the last case is the rite purely religious. 
In Euripides (Aeschylus and Sophocles use only TtAor) 
it repeatedly means a rite, and perhaps especially one 
somewhat out of the ordinary, as those of Dionysus, 
Bacch . 22, or any orgiastic ceremonies, ibid. 73. Aristo- 
phanes uses it for rites of any kind, as Pax 418-20. But 


H. J. R. 
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there seems to have been a growing tendency about this 
time to use it especially of mystic ceremonials; thus, 
Herodotus employs it in speaking of those of Demeter 
and Dionysus, Andocides (i. m) of the Eleusiman 
Mysteries, while it is a favourite word of Plato to signify 
an initiation. After Alexander this tendency is accentu- 
ated, the word very frequently meaning a rite supposed 
to contain some hidden philosophic or gnostic meaning. 
It can also signify a magical or supernatural action or 
even force. This finally develops, especially in Pinion of 
Alexandria, into the sense of ‘inner meaning’, even 
'allegorical interpretation’. 

C. Zijdervcld, TeAen|; Bijdragen tot de kermis der religieuse termino- 
logy in het Grxeksth (1934). H. J. R. 

TELL US, the Roman earth-goddess, probably very old, 
though her temple on the Esquihnc dates only from 268 
B.c. (Platner-Ashby, 511). Eor the question of Greek 
influence on her ritual see F. Altheirn, Terra Mater ( 1 Q3 1 ) ; 
S. Weinstock in PW, s.v. 'Terra Mater’. She is associated 
in cult with Tellumo (Varro in August. De civ. D. 7. 23); 
with Altor (‘Feeder’) and Rusor (‘Ploughman’?), ibid.; 
perhaps with the doubtful Tellurus (Mart. Capella 1. 49). 
No festival is named after her and she has no flamen; 
but she is the deity concerned in the ferine semenlivae 
(Ovid, Fasti 1. 657 ff., whereon see Frazer); the Fordi- 
cidia of 15 Apr. (ibid. 4. 629 ff., whereon see Frnzer; the 
offering, a cow in calf, is typical for powers of fertility); 
and the sacrifice of the pore a praecidanea (Varro in 
Nonius, 163 M., Gellius 4. 6. 8, who adds Ceres), a 
sin-offering for neglect of rites, especially those of the 
dead. 

See further Weinstock, loc. cit. 11 . J- R- 

TEMENOS (r^evov), in Homeric usage, signifies either 
a king’s or a god’s domain, n space marked off and 
assigned to his use. In later times it is nearly always used 
of a god’s domain. 

In the narrower sense it is the sanctuary (Up 6 v) or 
precinct (ncpifioXo^), the consecrated and enclosed area 
surrounding the god’s altar, which was the centre of 
worship and the only indispensable cult structure. It 
usually included a temple also, whose primary purpose 
was to house the image and votive ollcrings. Larger 
precincts, like Apollo’s at Delphi, or the Altis at Olympia, 
also enclosed the treasuries built to house the offerings 
of a single city, sacred groves, statues, theatres, and the 
temples of associated deities. The rules governing the 
sanctity of precincts varied from cult to cult; entrance 
was sometimes forbidden except to certain persons at 
certain times. In most cults whoever entered the precinct 
had to be purified first. The Roman fanum or templum 
(in the original sense) corresponds to temenos in this 
narrower meaning. 

In the broader sense the tetnenos is all the land that 
belongs to a god’s cult. Some cults owned large tracts of 
forest, pasture, cultivable land, and even factories and 
fisheries, from which they received revenues. Though 
sometimes cultivation of the god’s domain was forbidden, 
it was usually worked either by the god’s slaves or by 
contractors. 

See STG 977-94, and many of the inacriptionn in von Prott-Ziehpn, 
Leges Graecorum sucrae et titulis collectae (1896' 1 906), for cult -lawn 
relating to tliis subject. P. Stengel. Griechvsche Kid tusalter turner 
(1920), 17 ff. ; A. Fairbanks, Handbook of Greek Religion (1910), 65 ff. 
For Homan religion see Wisaowa, RK 467 ff. J. E. F. 

TEMENUS (Tij/icvoj), (i) king of Stymphalus, founder 
of the cult of Hera as Maid, Wife, and Widow, see hera, 
ahcadia ; Paus. 8. 22. 2. (2) Son of Phegeus king of 
Psophis; he and his brother Axion murdered Alcmaeon 
(q.v.), Paus. 8. 24. 10. (3) One of the Heraclidae (q.v. ; 


exact genealogy uncertain). After taking a prominent part 
in the Return of the Heraclidae, he got Argos for his 
portion of the conquered land. He had a daughter Hyrne- 
tho, and favoured her husband Deiphontes (q.v.) above 
his own sons, who therefore murdered their father. The 
people then decided that Deiphontes and Hyrnctho 
should be king and queen (see Apollod. 2. 172 ft.). One 
of Tcmenus' sons (Perdiccas, according to Hdt. 8. 137; 
Archelaus, Hyg. Fab. 219; the latter account is some- 
how connected with Euripides, Archelaus ) founded k the 
royal house of Macedonia. 

See further O. Waser in Ruacbcr'u Lex., art. , TemoncMi , . H. J. R. 

TEMPE, a narrow valley, nearly 5 miles in length, in 
northern Thessaly, through which the Peneus flows be- 
tween the massifs of Olympus and Ossa. The gorge was 
caused by erosion and not, as Greek tradition maintained, 
by an earthquake. Because it lay on the easiest route 
between Thessaly and Macedonia and was so narrow 
that it could be closed by a very small force, its strategic 
importance was considerable. There were, however, 
practicable routes over the mountains further inland, and 
armies not controlling both ends of Tcmpc normally 
chose to follow one of these. In 480 U.C. the Greeks sent 
troops to hold Tcmpc against Xerxes, but they evacuated 
it owing to distrust of the Thessalians. It was the scene of 
operations in 336, when Alexander overcame Thessalian 
opposition, and also in the Third Macedonian War. 

P-K, GLi. 1. in ff. ^ 11 . D. W. 

TEMPLE. The Greek temple was the house of the god. 
It was not an assembly place for a congregation of wor- 
shippers. The altar (q.v.) was normally outside to the 
cast, opposite the front of the building (Lhe commonest 
orientation was east-to-west). The basic element of the 
temple was a simple room, the naos or ctlla. This had 
various shapes, especially in the earlier period. It could 
be hairpin-shaped, or occasionally round or squarish ; hut 
the usual form, which may be akin to the Mycencan 
metfarun, was a rectangle, with the entrance at one end, 
and the side walls commonly continued to form a porch. 
On this the more elaborate forms of temple were based. 
Columns were placed between the projecting walls, or 111 
a row in front. Small temples were commonly ‘distyle in 
antis’, i.e. with two columns between the antae or ends of 
the side walls. The ‘treasuries’, small temples dedicated 
by cities at shrines such as Delphi and Olympia (qq.v.), to 
display their wealth and piety, were mostly of tins form. 
Other small temples were ‘tetrastyle prostyle’, i.e. with 
four columns in front. For symmetry a dummy porch, 
without an entrance door, could he placed at the back of 
the temple too, making it ‘amphiprostyle’ (for example, 
Athena Nike at Athens). The addition of a colonnade 
( pteran , see architecture) all round the nuclear building 
was not due merely to an extension of the porches ; the 
pteron was a new and dominant element. It is seen, already 
fully developed, in the Ileraeum at Olympia (r. 600 ii.c.; 
see oi.ympia). From the sixth century onwards most large 
temples ore peripteral, usually with six columns at each 
end and twelve to fourteen on the sides. Some large 
temples were dipteral, with two rows of columns, or 
pseudo-dipteral ( see hermogfnes i), i.e. with a single row 
in the same position as the outer row in a dipteral building. 
A few temples attained enormous size — the curious 
temple of Zeus at Acragas was over 173 by 361 feet ( see 
also olympieum) — but such colossi were very rare 111 
comparison with more modest shrines. Besides the regular 
types, many temples had odd or complicated forms due to 
the peculiar requirements of the cult (see erechtheum, 
for example). 

The larger temples might have interior columns too, 
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both for decoration and support for the roof (on the sub- 
ject of roofing, winch presents many difficult problems, 
see A. T. Hodge, Woodwork of Greek Roqfs, i960). Some- 
times, in the archaic period, there was a single central 
row, as in the so-called ‘Basilica’ at Paeslum, but more 
often there were two rows, creating 6idc aisles. The in- 
terior columns were commonly in two tiers as seen in the 
temple of Aphaea at Acgma or Poseidon at Pacstum, and 
were occasionally carried round the back of the cult- 
statue at the far end. Some temples had an inner sanctum 
or ud y ton, or, as in the Parthenon (q.v.), a back chamber 
opening not into the main cello, but the back porch. 
Several large temples were hypacthral, i.e. the cello or 
the greater part of it was open to the sky. In this case a 
small temple ( naiskos ) might be placed within, as in the 
temple of Apollo at Didyina near Miletus; the interior 
then became something between a cello and a courtyard. 

(Lor the orders and for sculptural and painted decora- 
tion see ARCHITECTURE.) 

The cult-statue stood on n pedestal at the end of the 
cella opposite the door. More statues and other offerings 
might be placed between the side columns or in the 
porches. 

The temple stood in a temenns or precinct, often with a 
wall entered through a propylon (columnar gateway; see 
PROPYLAJiA). Many small shrines of course consisted of a 
mere enclosure with an altar und no temple. Offerings 
were placed about the temenos, and there might be a stoa 
(q.v.) on one or more sides. Before the Hellenistic period 
the relation of the temple to its surrounding structures 
was variable and usually informal and unsymmetncal. 

Roman temples closely resembled Greek ones in 
external form and treatment, but the Corinthian Order, 
with steeper pediments and richly carved friezes, was 
generally used. The temple floor was on a raised plat- 
form enclosed by a wall-base (plinth) and this was thrust 
forward beyond the porch — which was given great im- 
portance — to enclose the entrance step way. These ideas 
were probably borrowed from non-penpteral Etruscan 
temples, and Roman temples were often nonpen- 
pteral, or pseudo-peripteral (i.c. with engaged columns 
on the flanks). Internally, the architectural treatment 
sometimes given to the west end of the cello (e.g. in the 
Temple of Bacchus, Baalbek) is significant in its resem- 
blance to the sanctuary element of the Christian church. 

For bibliography ire AliClIlTm um , nlso H. IJcrve and G. Gruben, 
Greek Temples (Munich, ig(u, London, 1963). T. F. ; R. F. W. 

TEMPLE OFFICIALS. A priest (q.v.) presided over 
every temple and sanctuary in the Greek and Italian 
States. No other official was needed in the numerous 
small cults. But at the larger shrines the priest received 
the assistance of minor officials. 

In the administration of the cult and the performance 
of ritual he was assisted by hieropotoi (Jtpowouu), who 
likewise received, as their due, portions of the sacrifices 
and other honours nnd perquisites. In Athens two boards 
of hieropoioi of ten each were chosen by lot : one (of e’m 
rd fKOvfXdra) to perform all sacrifices appointed by 
oracle, the other (ol tear' emavrov) to administer the 
four-yearly festivals except the Panathenaea (Arist. Ath. 
Pol. 54). Directly charged with the offering of sacrifices 
were fluTcu, among whom a higher rank was sometimes 
distinguished, the UpoOvraL or apx^poOvrai. The larger 
and more important the cult, the more attendants were 
necessary at the sacrifices. We find mention of sacred 
heralds (UpoKrjpvKes), libation-pourers (oiVo^doi), over- 
seers (em/icAT/raV). 

In the care and management of the temple and pre- 
cinct the priest was assisted by vao^uAiurev, vewnotol, 
or vcojKopoi. They guarded the sanctuary, kept it clean, 
and purified entrants. 


TERENCE 

In the administration of cult-finances, snered treasures, 
votive offerings, and the revenue-producing parts of 
the god’s domain, the priest was assisted by treasurers 
or stewards (iVpora/iuu). In some cities, as Miletus, a 
board of UpoTapiai was appointed that looked after the 
properties of all State-culls. 

Since there was no fixed hierarchy in Greek religion, 
and each State, even each eult, was a law to itself, the 
evidence shows great variety of practice and much over- 
lapping of the functions of the three principal types of 
subordinate cult-ollicial. T.liere were also such minor 
functionaries as cantors (umW), musicians, and ugono- 
thetai 3 who supervised the sacred games. See al\o 
AF.D1TUUS. 

For inhcnpnorw concerning Greek icxnple olheiaU nee SIC' 1002- 
£4; C. Michel Recuetl d'inu npfium grtcQues ( 1 8g7 -i 027), (1(19-735 
810-39, 857-78, many inacuptionh in vnn Fruit -Ziehen, I.ege’s 
(Iraeturum sacrae e (iru/n collector (iKijt>- 1 ijob). A. Fairbanks Hand- 
book of Greek Religion (1910), 76 II , F. Stengel, Gnethische'huitus- 
al ter turner* (1920), 31ft. J. F. }'. 

TENES (Tev-qs), the eponym of Tenedos, for whose 
story, probably not very early, see Plutarch, Qmiest. 
Graec. 28 ( Mor . 350 d-f), with l lalliday there and in 
CQ 1927, 37 ff- He was son ol Apollo, but nominally of 
Cycnus king of Coloni ; his stepmother accused him as 
1 ’otiphar’s wife did Joseph, and Cvcnus set him and his 
sister Hemithea adrift in a chest which landed at Tenedos. 
Later, Cycnus discovered the truth and tried to be 
reconciled, but Tcnes with an axe cut the moorings ol his 
boat when Cycnus visited Tenedos, hence the proverb 
'Tenedian axe’ for a rash deed. Tenes was finally killed 
by Achilles m defending Hemithea; hence at his hcro- 
shnne Achilles may not be named nor a flute-player 
enter, because a flute-player bore false witness against 
him to Cycnus. For the 'Tenedian axe’, see further 
Nilsson, Minoan-Mycenueun Religion* (1950), 193 ff. 

H. J R. 

TEOS ( 7 Y ok), one of the twelve cities of the Ionian 
League, on the coast north of Ephesus. Tradition said 
that it was founded first by Min vans from Orchomenus, 
then by Inmans and Athenians under the sons of Codrus. 
Alter the Persian occupation of lorua the Tenuis sailed 
in a body to Thrace, where they founded Abdera; many 
soon returned and took part in the battle of Lade in 404 
li.c. In the Delian League Teos was assessed at six 
talents, on a par with Ephesus. Antigonus proposed to 
synoecize Teos and Lebedus, but this was never carried 
out. About 200 u.c. Teos was chosen as the seat of the 
Artists of Dionysus, but these soon made themselves 
unpopular and were moved elsewhere. The rums at 
Sigacik are only moderately well preserved ; they include 
a theatre, an odeum, and the famous temple of Dionysus 
by Ilermogenes. The city’s two harbours, mentioned by 
Livy 37. 27-8, nre identifiable on the north and south 
sides of the isthmus. 

G. E. Bean, Aegean Turkey (1966), 136 ff. G. E. B. 

TERENCE : Publius Terfntiits Affr. A Vita has been 
preserved by Donatus (deriving from Suetonius De 
poetis). Bom perhaps c. 190 n.c. in N. Africa, he came 
as a slave to Rome to the household of a senator, Terentius 
Lucanus (of whom nothing is known), and adopted his 
name when manumitted. Date of death is unknown - the 
last performance of a play w T as 160 u.c., and he is said to 
have died on a journey to Greece in 159 n.c. There was 
much speculation after his death about his relationship 
with certain Roman nobiles : it all derived from Ad. 

1 5 fT., which is simply evidence of interest taken in him 
by important people. 

Chronology of his Plays: this can be established 
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with certainty because the didascaliae , giving full details, 
have been preserved with all his plays: 

1 66 n.c. Andria ludi Megalenses 

165 B.c. Hecyra (1st at- „ „ 

tempt — a failure) 

163 D.c. Heauton- „ „ 

tirnorumenus 

16 x B.c. Eunuchus „ „ 

16 1 B.c. Phormio ludi Romani 

160 B.C. Adelphi \ ludifunebresiorL. Aemilius 

IJecyra (2nd I Paullus (coj. 182, 168 

attempt — a I B.c.) 

failure) J 

160 B.C. Hecyra (3rd ? ludi Romani 

attempt) 

All of the plays were produced by Ambivius Turpio 
(who had produced for Caecilius (q.v. 1) also), and the 
music was written by a man called Flaccus, slave of 
Claudius. 

Of these plays, Hecyra and Phormin were 'translated' 
from originals of Apollodoins of Carystus('f?m&iKa£opevoy 
and 'Eicvpa), an admirer and imitator of Menander. The 
other four were ‘translated’ from plays of Menander, 
but in his adaptation of the Andria he added material 
from Menander’s Perinthia\ for his Eunuchus he took the 
characters of the parasite and the soldier from Menander’s 
Kolax\ and for his Adelphi (Menander wrote two plays 
of this name: the other supplied the original of Plautus' 
Stichus) he took a scene from Diphilus’ Synapothnes- 
contes. His critics condemned this procedure as coiilanri- 
nare (see CONTAMINatio). The Hecyra lost its audience 
at the beginning of the first two performances (to a 
rftpe-danccr and boxer, and to a gladiatorial combat) and 
succeeded only at the third attempt. 

The technique and style of Terence differ widely from 
those of Plautus : (i) Most noticeable is a total absence of 
polymetnc cantica and ol opera-type scenes (such as 
lengthy meeting-scenes between slaves). In this respect 
Terence is close to Menander: a half of his lines are 
senarii, the rest are trochaic septenarii nr iambic octonarii 
(only a very few lines in any play are lyric). (11) Terence 
invented a new type of prologue, completely unrelated 
to the play and dealing with questions ofhterary criticism. 
He dispensed entirely with the type of prologue, in- 
variable (so it seems) in New Comedy, that informs 
the spectators about the action. Instead Terence inserts 
essential information into the action of the play (e.g. An. 
215 fl., Hecyra 572 if.). With this goes an avoidance of 
any address hy the actors to the audience such as breaks 
the dramatic illusion (such addresses arc quite common 
in Greek New Comedy and in Plautus), and a restrained 
use of asides and comments by a hidden actor. lie has 
also a distinct aversion to monologue, and has converted 
some scenes (e.g. the opening scene of Andria or Eun. 
540 ff.) into a dialogue hy adding a TTpooonrov TTporaKTiKuy. 
(iii) Terence has a careful eye for the coherence of the 
plot as u whole, and his additions from other plays (often 
most complicated, as in Eun.) are integrated so well that 
agreement among scholars on the details is not yet 
attained, (iv) Terence preserves the Greek ntmosphere 
both positively (e.g. in Eun. 540 ff. he invents a young 
man and a party — but it is a Greek -type party, Ipav 09) and 
negatively (in the sense that, unlike Plautus, he does not 
introduce Roman customs and objects). But he also 
avoids excessively abstruse Greek details (contrast An. 
726 with, e.g., Plautus, Aul. 394 ft.; both refer to the 
rude statue of AttoXXw Ayuicvs outside a house, but the 
passage of Plautus must puzzle an audience), and, e.g. 
in Phorm. 125 ff., he steers through the thorny Greek 
law of inheritance with great tact, (v) Terence’s style is 
much closer to real everyday conversation than Plautus’ : 


exclamations, interjections, interruptions, aposiopesis, 
ellipse — all the characteristic constructions of colloquial 
speech arc freely used. For more solemn effects, in the 
long metres, coupled synonyms, anaphora, alliteration, 
asyndeton are all used, but on the whole without the 
boisterous, fantastic extravagance of Plnutus. Clearly 
distinct in style from the actual dramas are the prologues, 
in which a deliberate use of all the artifices of rhetoric is 
obvious — a fact which harmonizes with the status of the 
prologues as addresses to the audience, completely out- 
side the action of the drama. The general impression 
given by the drama of Terence is a deliberate step in the 
direction of realism on stage, not only as compared with 
Plautus but even with Menander (his two strongest criti- 
cisms of Luscius Lanuvinus concern the reproduction of 
stereotyped situations of Greek comedy: the running 
slave, Heaut. 30 tF., and the visions of the young man in 
love, Phorm. 6 ff.). On the problem of act-division, see 
PLAUTUS, §5. 

The importance and influence of Terence in later times 
was great : it can be seen in quotations in Cicero, imita- 
tions in Horace and Persius, in the grammatical activities 
of the first century A.n., in the Church Fathers, in the 
commentaries collected under the name Donatus(q.v. 2), 
in the early MSS. with scholia and miniature illustrations, 
in the dramatic rhyming dramas of iirothswitha of 
Gandersheirn, m the interest taken hy the humanists, 
especially Petrarch, and in the way in which his text has 
attracted the attention of great scholars hkje Bentley. 

Trxr. Kaucr and Lindsay ((3 C.T. 1926); Andria A. Thierlelder 
(HtfO. \ 

Comment Aims Andria, G. I*. Shmp (iQhoO; vfecyra, T. F. 
Carney (1963); Fhnrmio, DziuL7ko-f Inulcr (igiV); Adtlpliue, 
Dziatzko- Kuuct ( 1903*). ' 

Ti.xi AND Thanslaiion. J. Sargcnuiit, 2 vols. (iJrub, 1918); J. 
Munmzcau, 3 vols. (Rude, 1947 9) Syntax.: J T. All.irdire, I he 
Syntax oj Terence (1929) Metre W. A Lauiluw, T^te f'rosodv of 
Terimi (1938), and 1 * YV. Hnish, ‘Early Latin Metei and Prusudy, 
1904 55’, Lustrum 1958, 215 if. 

CilJSlLllAL. F- Leo, trChcll. d. ram. Lit. (toil), 213 ff , H Muffler, 
'Tcren? und seine kdn&tlcmrhc Eigcnart', A ill 1953, 1 H and 73 ff. 
(with very nsrlul bibliography ioi 1 ) O Rieth, Die Kunst Menanders 
in den ‘Adelphen’ des Trim’ (1964). Gencial survey ol biblmgi aphy : 
J. Marti, Tcrciu 1909 - s* ■ Lustrum 19(11, 114 H F01 the history ol 
the text and illustrations: G Juehmnnn, Die Li es,h. des Terenztextes 
im Allertum (1924), and ! Tetentius , Codex l atuanux Laimus ,,Vj S 
(1929); L. W Jones and C K. Morey, The Ah niaruie 1 of th 1 Al. Si’. 
of Terence prior In the Thirteenth Century ( 1930-1). E. H Jenkins, 
Index Verhorum Tcrenttanus (1932); 1 *. McGlynn, Lcxium Teren- 
lianinn (1963-7). G. \V. W. 

TERENTIA (PIP, ‘Tercntius* 95), first wife of Cicero 
(q.v. 1), wealthy and noble (related to the Fabn), fre- 
quently addressed and mentioned in his Letters, bore 
him Tullia (q.v. 2) and Cicero (q.v. 4) and is said to have 
had great influence over him, e.g. to have incited him 
against Clodius (q.v. i) through dislike of ('India (q.v.). 
During his exile she worked in his interest and was still 
on good terms with him on his return from Cilicia and 
early in the Civil War. During 48 B.c. he began to suspect 
her of financial dishonesty and soon divorced her, though 
he had great difficulty in repaying her dowry. She later 
married Sallust, then Valerius Messalla (q.v. 3), and lived 
to be 103. 

G. Boissicr, Cicero and his Friends (1897). E- B. 

TERENTLANUS MAURUS (late 2nd c. a.d.), gram- 
marian and metrist. His De litteris syllabi s et rnetris 
Horatii (ed. Keil, Gramm. Lat. vi. 325-413) is written 
entirely in versc(2,98i lines). See also scholarship, LATIN. 

Schanz-llosius, § 514^ J. F. M. 

TERENTIUS SCAURUS, Quintus (early 2nd c. 
a.d.), grammarian. His Ars grammatica and his com- 
mentary (in at least ten books) on Horace are lost. The 
Liber de orthographia (ed. Keil, Gramm. Lat. vii. 11-33) 
attributed to him is probably genuine. 

Schanz-Hosius, §§ 594-5. J. F. M. 
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THRGHSTE, modern Trieste , at the head of the Adriatic, 
is first mentioned in 104 b.c.; it was strengthened by 
Augustus and flourished in the Flavian-Trnjamc period. 
Remains of a gateway (Augustan?), Capitolium (Claud- 
i fln ), forum with Trajanic basilica, and a theatre survive. 
It was an important point in the road system of north- 
east Italy. 

V. Scnnari, Tergeste (Rome, 1951). H. H. S. 

TERMINUS, a boundary-mark; in Roman religion, 
especially the numen of such marks, which were set up 
with ceremony, sacrifice being made and blood and other 
offerings, with the ashes of the fire, put into the hole 
which was to contain the terminus (Siculus Flaccus in 
GVomuf. Lat. 141. 4 ff. Gachmann). This filling of the 
mark with power was reinforced by a yearly sacrifice and 
feast (Ov. Fasti 2. 638 ff.) bv the neighbours, on 23 
Feb. (Terminaha). It is therefore not remarkable that 
there was a god Terminus, a kind of concentration of 
the numen of all the houndary-marks.jTrnditionally, the 
Terminus on the Capitol had been there before the 
temple of Jupiter Optimus Maximus was built, and 
refused to move; he therefore was left inside the temple, 
with an opening in the roof above, as he must be under 
the open sky (Ov. ibid. 669 ff.), but this legendary ex- 
planation has been denied (see Latte, RR 80, n. 3). 
Widows, RK 136 ff. ; Frazer on Ovul, loc. cit. H. J. R. 

TERPANDER ( 7 Y/urai'$po?) (ff. 647 b.c. Hieron.-Eus., 
645 u.C. Alarm . Far. 34), musician and poet, of Antissa in 
Lesbos (Timolh. Fers. 240), but worked in Sparta (Ath. 
635 d) in the middle of the seventh century. lie is said 
to have written: (1) Nome*, in which he set his own or 
Homer's lines to lyre-music (lMut. Detnus. 3) ,(2) Ilpooifua 
or Preludes, which may have been of the same genre as 
the Homeric Hymns (ibid.); (3) scroll a (ibid. 28). It is 
doubtful whether any of the fragments ascribed to him 
are genuine. Fr. 1 is a libation-song, but indicates a 
later date in its use of pure spondees, its theology, and its 
play on the word a p*a. Fi. 4 seems to be an adapta- 
tion of Pind. Ol . 13. 22-3. Fr. 2 and ft. 3 have been less 
disputed. Hut it may he doubted whether his works were 
known at Alexandria. See also music, § 10. 

l’agr, Poet. Mel. Gr 3tu 3, ci. fra. 941 and 1027 (c); Wilamowirz, 
Timuthens (1903), ya t. L M. 1J. 

TERRA SIGILLATA, pottery of the Roman period, 
including moulded vessels with reliefs and plain wheel- 
made forms, is characterized by a red gloss-coat, often 
glaze-like. Ilandlcless cups, bowls, and pljtes pre- 
dominate. Roth the forms and the decoration were often 
copies of metal-work. The general term includes pottery 
of widely different date and ungm. ( 1 ) Arretine ware, and 
related Italian products, made from c. 30 B.c. to the inid 
first century a.d. were widely used in the Mediterranean 
and also popular in Gaul. Potters’ stamps demonstrate 
frequent use of slave artisans. (2) I ,atcr Italian derivatives, 
mainly plain wares, such as terra si gill a ta chiara. (3) 
Pastern sigillnta, although apparently with local Hellen- 
istic precursors, belongs mainly to the first century a.d., 
when imitations of Arretine plain forms were made in 
Asia Minor (Tschandarli) and possibly Samos (Pliny, 
HN 35. 160). (4) Gaulish sigillata, known in Britain as 
saminn ware (q.v.). (5) Spanish ware of local distribution 
inspired by the Gaulibh tradition. (6) Fourth-century 
a.d. stamped pottery from the Argonnc (Marne ware). 
(7) North African and Eastern red wares, sometimes with 
stamped decoration, of the late Roman and Byzantine 
periods are now usually described as Late Homan A and 
B Wares. 

Glnehal. H. Comfort, PW Suppl. vii, a.v. 

Wfriehn. General : F. Oswald and ' 1 '. 1 ). Pryce, Terra Sigillata 
<1920). 


ARHFTINE. A. Stenico, La ceramics arretma i (infioV A Ox£. 
Arrettnische Relief gejdlsse i urn Rhem II. UraKCiulurti and C. 

YNatziriKcr. Die Airelnuuhr Relicjkn anuh (n J4 H). 

Gaulish. J. Dcch L lctle, Lts IW* ccramiques arm's rle la Gaulr 
rotname (1004), K lU-.rmet, Uraujesmque Uyvt), J A St an held 
and G. Simpson, Central Gaulish Potters (iysK) 
d^ ls H. M. A. Mcsquinz de Catalan, l\,ra stgtlluia hisfuimea 

La IT Roman. G. Chenct, La Ccramique gallo-rnrnmne J' A manna 
(I94 1 )- 

Rasiltin. S. l^ocschcke, ‘Si^illatiitonk-rcirn in TsLliuiidiuh' Ath. 
Mitt. iy 12, 344 11 ; J. H. IlifTi-, ‘Sqnllnt.i Wares in the Neai V.asr’ 
yutirt. Depart. Antiquities in Palestine lyiH, 4 I1. ( K. Rubier 
‘Spatantike Stempdkcramik', Ath. Mat. iyu, 75 11. |i. r, iq'_ 


TERRACOTTAS . The term properly includes all ob- 
jects made of fired clay; commonly, vases and household 
vessels are treated separately. lubricants (Kufiuir\dOui t 
KopoirXutTTtu) were originally potters; later tliey were 
specialists who occasionally inscribed shop or personal 
names. Earlier terracottas were modelled fieehand; after 
the sixth century B.c. tliey were usually made m moulds. 
Decoration was at first in vase technique; from the inid 
sixth century onward figurative work was covered with 
a white slip and painted in earth colours and m copper 
irit green-blue. 

ARCHITECTURAL. Terracotta was used for- sarcophagi 
(Crete, Clazomcnae, Etruria), fish-urns (Ktiuria), altars 
( 1 arulae ), incense-burners ( thymiaterxa ) and roofing. 
Revetment adorned nil buildings in archaic times; it was 
somewhat superseded by stone in Greece, but survived 
in Italy and Sicily. Roof tiles (/repa/Ai'Stx, tegular) weie 
commonly oi terracotta, constructed on two systems: 
Laconian (curvilinear), Corinthian (rectilinear). Western 
colonies copied the system of mother cities. Ornamental 
elements, sunns, metopes, aiitehxes, aemtena, etc., were 
gaily decorated with geometiic and floral designs in vase 
technique. Modelled figures were added m pediments, 
water-spouts, and acrotcna. These were especially 
popular in Italy and Sicily. Large tiles were employed in 
Roman heating systems: to support the flooring and to 
permit hot air to circulate through walls (t. mammatae). 
Large moulded relief plaques (Campanian) were set on 
tlu* walls of Roman houses and bust mod il lions under 
their cornices. 

Figurative. Representational terracottas of large size 
were sometimes made in Greece as votives (Olympia); in 
Etruria they were common. Corinth led Greek produc- 
tion, exporting widely and teaching the technique to 
Etruria, where a flourishing school developed (Veil). 
Etruscan repertory was largely religious, but also included 
sarcophagi with life-size figures reclining on the lid. 
Sicily favoured large busts of the Kleusinmn deities. 
Representational terracottas of small scale, masks, reliefs, 
and figurines, were made as votives for sanctuaries, 
graves, and house-shrines. Crude human figures appear in 
Greece m Neolithic times, stcatnpygous females, a few 
males, and animals. Rare in the earlier Bronze Age, female 
figures and animals recur in LI I HI. Primitive humans 
and bell figures, numerous horses and riders characterize 
the terracottas of the Late Iron Age. In the seventh 
century orientalizing types (first with moulded heads), 
masks and horses move from Cyprus and Rhodes via 
Crete all over the classical w r orld. Archaic local schools 
developed, particularly m Asia Minor, Boeotia, Cminlh, 
Laconia, Argos, Magna Graecia, and Etruria. Relatively 
few and chiefly hieratic types were made in the fifth 
century d.c. Votive plaques (I axrian, Mehan) were popu- 
lar. In the fourth century the craft flowered, especially in 
Athens and Boeotia (Tanagra). The repertory contained 
few religious types (Aphrodite and Eros), and many of 
theatrical gen re (actors and comic figures). Cemeteries near 
Tanagra supplied so many charming figures in the 1870s 
that Greek figurines became the craze m Europe under 
the name 'Tanagrask During the third century these 
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types spread everywhere. Fine local shops developed in 
Alexandria, Sicily, south Italy (Tarentum). Later Hellen- 
istic types were varied, including new religious themes, 
imaginative genre, and echoes of sculpture. The most 
active shops were in Asia Minor: Amisus, Troy, Perga- 
murn, Fnenc, Myrina, Smyrna, Tarsus. Roman shops 
continued the Hellenistic repertory with local additions. 
Prolific centres were established in the Rhone and Rhine 
valleys during the first two Christian centuries. I' lgurines 
were also produced in the rest of the Empire, often 
adapting Mediterranean types to local cults, until r. a.d. 
200. Thereafter they died out in the north, continuing 
in the south for another two centuries, particularly in 
Athens, Corinth, the Fayum, Jordan, Mesopotamia. With 
the establishment of Christianity, the craft ended com- 
pletely in the fifth century a.d. 

Miscellaneous. Muny minor objects were made in 
terracotta, often as substitutes for more expensive mater- 
ials. These include ornaments applied to wooden furni- 
ture and sarcophagi. Rebel decoration was used for vases 
imitating metal -work. It consisted of moulded figures 
affixed to the body or modelled vases in the form of 
animals or figures (plaquette ware, plastic vases). Cheap 
votives include miniatures of all sorts ; jewellery, wreaths 
and flowers, furniture, implements, armour, vehicles, 
theatrical masks. Toys are numerous, particularly rattles 
and dolls. Categories that have been well classified are: 
lamps, loom-weights, spindle-whorls, stamps, scalings, 
tokens, metal-impressions, moulds. Excavators find 
these useful for dating stratification. 

Arcii i men jilal. PW , s.v. Tegula (Ebert) ^ A. Akoistrom. Die 
Aichitektom sc/un Terrukotten Kiel rumens (Skuftri iit^ivn.i av Svcnska 
lrLstuutct 1 Allien, Meries in 4°, vol. xi ; Lund, 1 

1'iGUHAl ivl. Technical ■ R. V. Nicholls, JLS/I igs^; H. Neuisch, 
Jjfahrb LrgunzungJieft 1952. 

CiiiNi HAL F Winter, l)ie Typen tier figurhehen Terrukotten f iqoi); 
S Mollard-llesquc-8, Les Terre\ antes grenjues (iy(»i) , U. A I luu'llIS. 
Greek Terracottas (iyG8). Recent Catalogues id.. Cal of tin Terra- 
cottas . . . British Museum (iyS4 on), b. Mnllard-HesciucH, Cat. 
raisunruf des figurines . . . Mus. da Lotnre (lQs4 cm) , D H Thompson, 
Troy, Suppl. Monograph 3 (1963), C. Gr.tnJjuudii, /Igora vn (iyf>i) 
(Roman). 

MISCELLANEOUS. Consult oxcavalion publications, especially of 
Delos. Corinth, Olyntlius, 1'erachoia, Pncne, Fe 1^.1 muni, Alexandria, 
etc. D H. T. 

TERRAMARA derives from the Emilian dialect expres- 
sion (‘terra mama’) for the rich black soil whose ex- 
ploitation as a fertilizer first brought a distinctive type 
of settlement site to the notice of nineteenth-century 
archaeologists. It has given its name to an important cul- 
ture of the Italian Middle and Late Bronze Age, concen- 
trated west of the river Panaro in the modern provinces 
of Modena, Reggio Emilia, Parma, and Piacenza. 

The terramara settlements consisted of open, or more 
usually protected, villages of huts rounded or occasion- 
ally rectangular in shape. In low-lying areas the villages 
had eventually to be built on piles after a deterioration in 
climate at the beginning of the first millennium B.C. 
brought about periodic inundations, of which the practi- 
cal results were not fully overcome until Roman times. 

The economy of the terremare seems to have been based 
on hunting (bear, hoar, deer), cattle-raising (cows, goats, 
pigs, sheep), and agriculture. A highly developed bronze 
industry, no doubt controlled by specialist smiths, sug- 
gests trans-Alpine and trans-Adriatic contacts, with sup- 
plies of metal presumably being drawn from the Austrian 
Alps. The stylistic affinities of terramara pottery and 
bronzes must in fact be sought in the repertoire of the 
Hungarian Early and Middle Bronze Age, notable for its 
population movements and the consequent spread of 
cremation as a burial rite: an olT-shoot could very well 
have been dispatched to northern Italy, where the pre- 
sence of the horse in the Terramara Culture may be 
inferred from the presence of a Hungarian type of horn 
cheek-piece. These affinities, and the fact that the best 


terramara pottery is also the earliest, confirm one aspect 
of the ‘Pigorini theory’: the terramaricoh were invaders, 
and appeared with their culture already fully formed. The 
extension of this theory — i.e. that the terramancoli were 
the prehistoric ancestors of the Romans, and went south 
in the twelfth century H.c. — is now quite unacceptable. 

Contact between the Terramara Culture and the 
peninsular Apcnninc Culture (q.v., known until 1931 as 
the cultura extraterramartcola ) heralded the opening of the 
Italian Late Bronze Age and led ultimately to a complete 
fusion between the two cultures that was far-reaching in 
its shaping of the Italian Iron Age. The terramara impact 
on the south was made possible above all by metal, in 
which Apennine Italy was notoriously poor. Terramara 
products could now travel south as objects of trade: the 
many parallels between the finds from the terrtmare and 
from Scoglio del Tonno underline the lole of the Taren- 
tino in particular as an area specializing by then in East 
Mediterranean trade, well illustrated by the find in a 
LH 1 1 IB house at Mycenae of a mould for casting a 
terramara type of winged axe. 

G. Saflund, Le Terremare . . . (Lund, ig^y), discussed by C. F C. 
Hawkes and E. Stmisny, JRS 1940, 8yl).; D. H. Trump, Proc. 
Prehist. Soc. 1958, 1G5 ft ; V. G Cluldc in Cii tlta del Ferro (IloloRna, 
igho); S. M. FukIisi, La asiltd appenmntca (igsg); Cl A. Man- 
Burlli and R. Scaram, L' Emilia pnnui del Romani (lybi); Preistona 
dell' Emilia e Romagna , 2 vols. (Bologna, 19(12-3). D. W K. R. 

TERTULL1AN (Quintus St-ptimius Flohkns Tertul- 
I.ianus) (r. a.d. 160- r . 240), bom in or neaij Carthage, the 
son of a centurion, was trained in law, and qarly attracted 
to Stoicism. Disgust at pagan moral excesses, combined 
with admiration for the spirit of martyrs, hiywght him to 
Christianity ( c . 195). From then on, he used his brilliant 
gifts of advocacy, rhetoric, and irony in favour of the 
ngorist party among the Carthaginian Christians. From 
the first he was steeped in the spirit ol the martyrs. His 
Ad Marty r as. Ad Nat toms, and Apologetic us (all written 
c. 197) combined embattled defence of Christianity 
against popular charges of atheism and black magic with 
the view that in martyrdom alone the Christian assured 
himself salvation. Next (198-205) he devoted himself 
largely to Christian moral and ethical problems. His J)e 
Spectaculis , De Oratume, J)e Testimomo Arnrnae, Ad 
Uxorem , De Paenitentia, De Baptismo , and De Prucsirip- 
tione haeretieurum all show a zeal for a puritan interpre- 
tation of the Christian ideal. The De Praesctiptione was 
also a brilliant attack both on those who hoped to absorb 
pagan philosophy into Christianity and on the Gnostic 
heretics, and contains much of the Western view of tindi- 
tion and authority. It was followed by works directed 
against the Valentinians and (between 207 and 211) five 
books against Marcion, in which Tertullian expounds the 
unity of God and identity of Jesus Christ with the Jewish 
messiah. 

Meantime Tertullian, probably bv now a presbyter in 
the Carthaginian Church, dissatisfied with his colleagues, 
and perhaps after a dispute with the clergy in Rome, 
joined the Montanist movement. This step involved only 
the hardening of attitudes previously held and fitted his 
constant conviction that the Last Days were rapidly 
approaching. The New Prophecy ‘dispelled all previous 
ambiguities’, and summoned the Christian to final battle 
against the world and its representatives. The transition 
seems to have taken place by 207. He now became more 
fanatical against ‘idolatry’ in every form, against those 
who counselled caution in face of the authorities, and 
against the traditions of the Roman Empire. His works of 
this period {De Fuga in Persecution, Ad Scapulam , De 
Corona Mifitis , De Jejunio, De Mono gamin) read like 
political journalism at its most virulent, characterized by 
topicality, debating power, and a superb sense of irony. 
Even his longer and more serious De Came Christi , De 
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Resurrectione Carnis , De Anima, and Adversus Praxeart 
bear the stamp of the brilliant pleader. IIis open letter 
to the proconsul, Scapula, in 212, is a finely documented 
and biting protest against the official policy of repressing 
Christianity and a plea for religious liberty. His last 
surviving work, De Pudicitia , was most probably directed 
against measures by CalliKlus, Bishop of Rome (217—22), 
to relax the traditional Christian penitential system. In 
this Tertullian gives clussic expression to the theology of 
the gathered Church and it is fundamental for the sLudy 
of the Western doctrine of the Holy Spirit. 

Tertullian seeins to have lived to a ripe old age, and 
finally to have broken with the Montanists to found his 
own sect of Tertulliamsts more rigorous even than they. 
Despite his excesses and exaggerations, he remains the 
first Latin churchman. I le turned Christian thought m 
the West into channels in winch it has never ceased to 
flow. His Adi'ersus Praxean answered Patripassianism 
decisively and contributed towards the formulation of the 
doctrine of the Trinity. He may also be called the father 
of Donatism and of all Puritan nonconformity, of radical 
individualism and ol political protest based on Biblical 
concepts, lie is one of the founders of political and 
religious thought in the West. Thirty-one of his works 
survive. See also uonatists. 

kd, Apologrticux nnd De Speilaruhs, 1 '. It. Olovnr (I .neb neoes); 
De Anima, J H Wus/ink (Amsterdam, 1U47); De Ituptismo, Adv. 
Jhaxean, De (.hatioric, De (Janie Chnsti, and De Resurrectione 
Conus, !■' Lvann (1957-114). Other works ed. A. Kcifferscheid, l£. 
Krnyniuiin, und V. Huhl.ul, CEE.L xx, lxx. and lxxvi. Rihl. t 
P JVlonLcanx, Untune lilieratte de /’ Afrique chretiermr i (igoi), A. 
d’ Alt's, La Theologie de 'Jvrtulhrn (igoi;), K Adam, Der Kirchen- 
hegnjj Intidlunis (1007), | Heilon, Trrtulhcn le Schismalique (iqzB); 
T U (J lover , Conliut of Religious in the Early Roman Empire (igoQ), 
305 If. , K Allu Isichei, Political Thinking and Social Experience- 
A omc (J hi is turn Interpretations uj the Roman Empire Jr um Tertullian to 
Eialvtan (igb4). W . II. C. F. 

TESSERA, a ticket or token, used in Rome, as in all 
ages, for a great vanety of purposes, and represented by 
small pieces, often circular, of lead, bronze, terracotta, 
bone, etc. 

The tessera? nitmmul urine , formerly known erroneously 
as tesserae g ladtatartae , were tabs attached to bags of 
silver denani, to show that they had been tested for 
genuineness (specto). The surviving examples belong to 
the last century of the Republic. 

Under the Empire there were tesserae frumentariae , 
for the recipients of free corn, tesserae lor games and 
public shows, and tesserae given m largess by the Emperor 
and exchangeable for various presents. Many of these 
tessrrae hear types, similar to those of coins, but less 
often legends, and are olten of lead. One series of bronze 
tesserae shows imperial heads on the obverse and numbers 
on the lcverse. The attribution of tessera e to their par- 
ticular uses is largely conjectural, hut the principles of 
classification have been determined by Rostovtzeff. 

Tesserae were, of course, used in private as well as in 
public life. Among private tesserae may be mentioned 
the tesserae hospitales , which established the claim of the 
hearer to hospitality 011 his travels abroad, and tesserae 
lusoriae, used for games. 

M. Rostovtzeff, ‘ROmischc nieitesserae’, Klio, Deiheft 3, 1905. 

H. M. 

TESTAMENTUM PORGELLI, a satiric parody 
(3rd or 4th c. a.d.) of a will imagined to be by a pig, 
Grunniua Corocotta, just before being killed. It is 
mentioned by Jerome (prnef. Comment, in Isaiam) os 
causing amusement in boys’ schools. 

Text at end of Burheler’s cd. of Petromua. A. d’Ors, Rn> 
natumale des Droits tf AntiquiU IQ55. 2i« ff. J- w - L> - 

TESTIMONIUM signifies in its widest sense all types 
of evidence (Gai. 3. 13 G Cic. 1 °P- 1 9 • 73 ) » t ^ e term 


instrument urn was later used in the same sense (Dig. 22. 

4. 1). In a narrower sense the term signifies the testi- 
mony of a witness (/*•*««), which was m ancient times the 
only evidence in legal proceedings. It maintained its 
importance also in the classical period, though docu- 
mentary proof gained more and 11101 e ground. In the 
oldest law we already find another activity of witnesses: 
some solemn legal transactions and acts icquued for their 
validity the presence of witnesses, e.g. maruipatw and 
other transactions per aeset hbram (live witnesses), lonfur- 
reatio (ten), also some impoitant acts inciwl procedure (as 
in tus vacatur, litis contestant)) and such legal arts as the 
opening of a will. When a crime (e.g. nl Jurtum) was being 
investigated, some processes open to the parties to the case- 
required the participation of witnesses. But the widest 
field of their activity was in testamentary law, because 
in all forms of will their piesciice w r as necessary for the 
validity of the act (we iniilri fanct , law 01). The two 
functions were closely connected, lor piesciice at a legal 
transaction entailed an obligation on the witness to gi\e 
evidence if there was litigation. Refusal of testimony 
made a man mtestabihs, i.e. incapable of being a witness 
or calling a witness, and hence also ol making a will. 

In course of time vanous forms of written eudence 
(1 instrumental dot u merit a) were developed. On the one- 
hand, a transaction may itself be made m writing and 
attested by witnesses; on the other, some event or act 
may be recorded in writing and the truth of the record 
attested by persons who have been present at the occur- 
rence; or again, a person may make some statement and 
other persona simply attest the identity of the deponent 
and the fact that he made the statement. The object of 
this last process is to make the evidence available in 
subsequent court proceedings, when it can be read aloud 
in the absence of the witness himself. 

Some persons were generally excluded from testi- 
mony: slaves, tmpuberes, women (only hum transactions), 
intestabiles , persons convicted of crimes, and those who 
followed an infamous profession. In particulai cases all 
pel sons connected by a bond of kinship or moiul obliga- 
tion w ith a party interested m the lawsuit or in the trans- 
action ( testimonium domesticum) were excluded. Capacity 
to witness a will was regulated by special rules. 

The deposition of a witness was made personally and 
usually under oath. Recitation of a written testatio, 
which became the later practice, carried less conviction. 
Apart from w itnesses to legal transactions, persons could 
not be forced to give evidence except in criminal pro- 
ceedings. Citation of a witness was called dermntiatio . 
In post-classical law', under the influence of the Hellen- 
istic East, documents acquired greater evidentiary value 
than the evidence of witnesses, which became more and 
more distrusted. The testimony of one witness had no 
value at all. 

False witness was severely punished ( Lex Cornelia 
testamentaria) \ according to some laws even with dealh 
(XII Tables: ‘deiccre c saxo Tarpcio* ; Lex Cornelia de 
su'ariis). 

S. Riccobono, Sav Zeitwhr lQi.1,2jiff;L Wenger, Institutes of 
the Roman Laiv oj Civil Procedure (iy4o), ig$ tl , ZU3 tl.; W. Ifi'N*-' - 
brand, Das Prozesszeugnis 1 rn Rechtt dcr Papyri (igj4)- A. II. 

TETHYS (TrjOik), in mythology, daughter of Earth and 
Heaven, sister of Ocean (lies. Theog. 136); becomes 
the consort of Ocean nnd bears the Rivers, also the three 
thousand Oceanids, whose W'ork it is to aid the rivers and 
Apollo to bring young men to their prune, and Styx, chief 
of them all (ibid. 337 ff.). H - J R * 

TETRARCHY (rtrpapyia, i.e. the fourth part of an 
dpxv) was first used to denote one of the four political 
divisions of Thessaly (‘tetrad’ being a purely geographical 
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term). The tetrarchies were Thessaliotis, Hestiaeotis, 
Pelasgiotis, and Phthiotis. Their origin is obscure. Some 
scliolars maintain that they were originally separate and 
independent tribal States which united to lorm the Thes- 
salian kolvov. It is much more likely that the koivov 
existed before the tetrarchies and thut the latter were 
artificial divisions of Thessaly created to serve as the 
basis of its political and military organization. The rapid 
development of cities towards the end of the fifth century, 
together with the decay of the kolvo v, caused the tutrar- 
chies to lose much of their importance. In 342 n.c. Philip 
of Muccdon, now Archon of Thessaly, revived them 111 
order to overcome the resistance of the cities through 
tetrarchs who were his partisans. IIow long this system 
lasLcd is unknown. 

The term found its way to the Hellenistic East and was 
applied to the four divisions into which each of the three 
tribes of the Galatians was subdivided. In Roman times 
many hellcnized princes in Syria and Palestine were 
styled ‘tetrarch’, but the number of tetrarchies in any 
political organization censed to be necessarily four, the 
term denoting merely the realm of a subordinate dynast. 

T\ Gschmtzcr, Hcrtnts 1954, 4s 1 ff. ; M. Sordi, Im leva tessn/a 

Ov.sK). 31IJ tr. ' it. d. w. 

TETRICUS, Gaius Pius Ekuviijs (PW i), governor of 
Aquitania, was made Emperor in Gaul on the death of 
his relative Victorious. Ruling from a.d. 270 lo 274, he 
was less successful than the preceding ‘Gallic’ emperors, 
lie finally appealed to Aureliun and, when Aurcliun 
invaded Gaul, deserted his arrny at the battle of Chalons. 
Led in triumph, he was afterwards appointed ‘corrector 
Lucaniae’. His son, Tetneus II, shared his fortunes as 
Caesar and again as a senator of Rome. H. M., U. II W. 


TEUCER (TciVpo«r), (i) ancestor of the Trojan kings, 
the genealogy heing 


Teuccr 

I 

Baiiem (Arit,be)-y^Dnrdanus (q.v.) 
Enchthoiiiux 


Troi 

I 

D09 Gunymedca 


I 

Assnrucus 


Laomcdon (q.v.) 


Hesione (q.v.) Priam (q v.) 


Cnpyi 

Aphrodite j Anchinca 
AcnuBH (q v ) 


For authorities, see Schmidt in Roscher, v. 406. Ramsay, 
Asiamc Elements, 225, identifies him with the Hittitc 
god Tarku. (2) Son of Telamon (q.v. 1) by Hesione. 
Throughout the Iliad he is a valiant archer, and faithful 
comrade of his half-brother, the greater Ajax. This 
character is maintained in later works, e.g. the Ajax of 
Sophocles. He was absent at the time of Ajax’s suicide 
{Ajax 342—3), but returned (974) in time to take a leading 
part in the struggle to secure him honourable burial. 
After his banishment (see telamon i) he founded Salamis 
in Cyprus (Hor. Carrn. 1. 7. 27 ff., and often). There is 
no consistent tradition of the manner or place of his death. 

II. J. R. 


TEUCER (3) of Cyzicus (1st c. n.c.) wrote on the Mithri- 
datic Wars, Tyre, the Arabs, Jewish history, Byzantium, 
and Cyzicus, his work covering Pompey’s settlement of 
the East, and reflecting the part played by Cyzicus at this 
time. His TTepi xpvao<f>6pou does not necessarily 

identify him with Teucer (q.v. 4) of Babylon. 

FGrII in A, 126; a, 314. A. H. McD. 


TEUCER (4) of Babylon (probably the Babylon in 
Egypt), astrologer, is conjectured to belong to the first 
century A.L>. He expounded the traditional astrology of 
Egypt and united with it oriental and Greek elements, 
lie had a great influence on Arabian and medieval 
astrology, through his description of the constellations. 
Fragments of his works have been preserved. 

Ed. F. Roll, Sphaera (u)03), 16, 31 ; CCAG vii. 194 ff., viii. iqfi ff. 
ix. 2.180 tf. W. D. R. 

TEUTA, Illyrian queen and regent after Agron’s death 
in 231 R.c. for his young son Pinnes by an earlier wife 
(see 1LLYK1CUM). She lollowed up Agron’s victory over the 
Aetolians at Medeon by aggression against Epirus, and 
directed Illyrian piracy against Italian commerce with 
Greece. She refused Rome satisfaction for the murder of 
Italian merchants in 230 and even for an attack on the 
Roman envoys. In 229 she took Corcyra, defeating the 
Achacans, and was besieging Issa and Dyrrhachium when 
Rome intervened, in the First Illyrian War, and forced 
her to withdraw and submit (Polyb. 2. 2 12). 

Radian, Stud. Gr. Horn. 1 list 1 ff. , N G L. Hammond, J /i.S 1 igfifi, 
4. A. H. McD. 

TEUTOBURGIENSIS, Sai.tijs, the district where, in 
a.d. 9, the army of Vaius (q.v. 2) was destroyed on the 
march from summer to winter quartets, by the Cherus- 
cian prince Arminius (q.v.). Despite much discussion, 
the Saltus Tentoburgiensis has not been located, neither 
is it certain whether saltus here means a forfcst or a moun- 
tain pass. The Teutoburger Wald of modern maps is an 
archaizing name given in the seventeenth Wentury. The 
site of the disaster must lie somewhere ibetween the 
middle Weser and the upper Kins, between the Lippe 
and the Diitnmer See. W. John lias argued that hy the 
phrase ‘rncdio campi' Tacitus (Ann. 1. 61) places the 
last stand within the camp, on the parade ground where 
the survivors had dug themselves in; thus the site rnay 
one day be discovered by aerial photogi aphy. 

W. John, Du- Orthchkeit dfr Varussclilacht bci Tutitui (iqso) , id. 
l'W XXIV, 922 11 O. II., J J. vv. 

TEUTONES, a Germanic tribe, chiefly known from 
their migration in company with the Cnnbri (q.v.), whose 
neighbours they had been in Jutland, to southern France, 
where Manus annihilated them in the battle of Aquae 
Sextiae in 102 h.c. The Aduatuci whom Caesar ( HGall. 
2. 29) defeated in Gaul claimed to he descended from the 
Cimbri and Teu tones. From JES 9377 inter Toutonos , 
etc., it has been inferred, perhaps hazardously, that a 
remnant of them survived at Miltenberg on the Main. 
Curiously, Tacitus does not mention them or the Am- 
brones, who marched with them and the Cirnbii. The 
name Teuton became a synonym for German and was 
used by Latin poets long after the Tcutones became 
extinct. E. A T. 

TEXTUAL CRITICISM, the technique and art of 
restoring a text to its original state, as far as possible, in 
the editing of Greek and Latin authors (for papyrus 
documents see i-apyrolocy, for stone inscriptions see 
epigraphy). We know ancient texts only from a process 
of successive copying by hand (.vee palaeography), which 
was subject to corruption by faulty transcription and 
emendation, before the resulting vulgate ( textus receptus) 
was committed to print. The modern editor has to review 
this fallible process in the light of the surviving evidence, 
which is all too often inadequate. His task is usually 
defined as (i) recensio : to study the manuscript tradition; 
(ii) examt natio : to determine critically what may be taken 
as authentic; (iii) divinatio : to attempt the remedy of 
error by conjecture. In practice, however, the com- 
plexity of evidence may often involve all three phases at 
once in establishing a text. 
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The manuscripts representing an original text have a 
genealogy (stemma) t but we may not be able to construct it. 
Copying causes the loss of earlier versions, scribal emen- 
dation obscures the line of tradition, inter-borrowing 
( contarmnatiu ) mixes the relations of manuscripts, and the 
surviving evidence may defy analysis. Learned copying 
dates for Greek authors from Alexandrian times (3rd c. 

for Latin authors fiom the lourth century A.n., 
and it continued for popular authors during the Middle 
Ages, in Byzantium and the West, to the scholarship of 
the Renaissance. The effect on transmission may vary 
occording to time, place, and author, hut it must be 
borne in mind ; here the history of sclioluisliip is relevant. 

An editor should hegin by looking for a stemma . The 
evidence is strictly limited to such significant errors as 
may indicate specific lines of descent; for authentic read- 
ings could survive in any line. P. Maas established a 
formula of analysis. Significant errors are separative or 
conjunctive. (1) Separative, if one manuscript shows an 
error where another preserves the authentic reading, the 
latter has descended independently of the former— hut 
how does one distinguish an authentic reading from a 
plausible emendation? (11) Conjunctive : two or more 
manuscripts may share an idiosyncratic error, that is, 
one which need not he attributed to coincidence 111 mis- 
reading, and it will associate them in a specific line of 
descent — but what if emendation has removed the evi- 
dence of association? Maas would not apply his formula 
where the manuscript tradition was subject to emenda- 
tion or 'contamination’, and this limits its use- rightly 
so, lor it is unfair to a text to edit it on an uncertain 
‘slcmmatic’ basis. Further, the stemma must cover a 
‘closed tradition’: otherwise nny individual manuscript 
may contain variants — in text or margin- that come from 
an external source, not least in the Renaissance (as 
Pasquali aigucd) when scholars were searching for fresh 
manuscripts. 

How far may one apply Maas’s formula more freely in 
order to gain a general impression? There must be some 
evidence for the earlier stages of transmission (‘ vertically’) 
and a large enough number of manuscripts to allow the 
possibility ol grouping (to reduce the individual vagaries 
of ‘contamination’) and of reasonable argument in terms 
ol probability : then it is worth the attempt, providing 
one heeds the warnings of Maas and Pasquali. There is 
little excuse these days for neglecting to examine a 
‘quorum’ of the available manuscripts, even initially on 
n basis of selective collation. 

For an increasing number of authors, however, as 
scholars study more of their manuscripts by stricter 
methods, the ‘stmuTiatic' procedure shows its dangers: 
emendation and ‘contamination’ demand analysis of 
mutual interrelations ('horizontally’). Let us illustrate 
the problem by a diagram: 



(The Roman capitals show extant manuscripts, the Greek 
letters their lost ancestors; italic .v indicates lost inter- 
mediaries, some emended (turr.), tin dotted lines mark 
contamination .) We have a main group descended from 
a, which could only too easily be lain n as the ‘imhctypc’ 
of a stemma , lecoristructed h orn A and the descendants of 
P (though distorted by jc’s borrowing from U). u aiK ] £ 
could be eliminated as derived from A and R respectively , 
D more doubtfully 111 view ol x {curt.}. But there is a 
second line from A, which appears late in J and by ‘con- 
tamination’ in II. In practice one might pro\ e the relations 
of the a group but miss the A evidence. Hut suppose— and 
this is no idle assumption— that the earlier manuscripts 
were lost and we had only 1 )-J ol varying dales? The 
‘sremmatic’ analysis would not woik: we should have to 
classify the manusi nprs in gioups, on evidence alicudv 
distorted by emendation and ‘contamination’. I<G1 1 might 
fit together, but II with some doubt, at a lower level* if 
n had significant ertors we might also associate I)and K, 
but loosely ;?and only a bold man would argue back from 
H’s borrowings and J to a A line, already collected. 

T his is the kind of problem which editors, more often 
than not, have to face . no ilcai -cut 'stcmiiratu 1 procedure 
but the difficult examination of emended and ‘conta- 
minated’ manuscripts. Such manuscripts may varv in 
date (especially among popular authors), from medieval 
Western and Byzantine to Renaissance times, and it is 
always important to know the conditions of scholarship. 
Too few manuscripts limit the evidence, too manv com- 
plicate the method of analysis; and late manuscripts may 
preserve a newly discovered tradition: irreutiores non 
detcrturcs (in Pusquah’s words). It is hazardous, though 
often necessary, to aigue from assumption about whnt 
could or could not ha\e been soundly corrected, intel- 
ligent men, whether scholarly or not, it they thought in 
the language, might well complete a context by conjec- 
ture. We should not undei estimate Byzantine learning, 
the effect oi medieval annotation, or the skill of Renais- 
sance emendation. I11 any event the editor should control 
the escalation of hypotheses: it is better to plot the evi- 
dence and survey its indications. Modern bibliography 
and photographic copying give him no excuse for not 
studying the general field of his manuscript tradition. 
Seven manuscripts of Aeschylus suggested a stemma , 
seventeen have destroyed it, and there aie more manu- 
scripts of Aeschylus! The moral is that one should not 
draw definite conclusions without examining the balance 
of the evidence. An editor of Polvhius or Livy may show a 
stemma and a ‘c losed tradition’ of the main line of descent, 
but only after collating all the known manuscripts; Poly- 
bius and Livv, however, were loo voluminous to be 
continually popular. At the same time, as lift- is short and 
‘the best may be enemy of the good’, there is a place for 
preliminary investigation, working up from the earlier 
manuscripts: an ‘elenchus’ of, say, i F ooo readings allows 
rapid collation and a choice of the manuscripts that merit 
closer study. It is no hardship to apply this method to 
100 manuscripts, which would cover most lines of tradi- 
tion. 

The recension of manuscripts, even allowing for ad- 
equate evidence, may involve argument from probability, 
as a‘working hypothesis’, nnd emendation and ‘contami- 
nation’ can baffle analysis. We must consider the technical 
expedients. A 'distribution chart’ may assist — the variants 
plotted in relation to the manuscripts — so that one may 
discern their relationship. Or there may be recourse to 
statistical examination, a ‘calculus of variants’, which 
does not make any assumption about the authenticity of 
readings or their successive corruption. This method 
belongs to that of mathematical symbolism, recording 
the pntterns of variants, nnd the ‘calculus’ indicates the 
possible choice of classes under which the manuscripts 
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may he studied. It is scientific in the sense that an editor 
should know the possibly valid classes rather than argue 
from a cumulative series of assumptions. Statistical work 
may now be handed to a computer, once the data are 
suitably prepared. The benefit here is not only to save 
time but to overcome human fallibility in judging the 
evidence: ‘punch-cards' will produce their patterns. 
There is no short-cut in collation; for minor palaeo- 
graphical differences, depending on the scribe and the 
script he is copying, could distort the statistical correlation 
and one must define the significant data: only then can 
the machine provide the reasonable answers. The result 
will be not a mechanical result but a context of judge- 
ment, as individual readings come lip for consideration. 
The editor has then to use his scholarship and under- 
standing of his author and the subject-matter and style. 

L. Havct, Manuel de critique verhatr apphquee anx textes latms 
(iqii), lor die logical problems, F W. I bill, Companion to Classical 
Texts (ion); W. W Cireg, The Calculus of lanants ( iy-!7) . A. Dam. 
Les M arm sen lx (ig4g), A. A. 1 till, ‘Postulates foi I)isli ibutional 
Studies ol Texts’, Papers llibluigraph Soc Untv Vngtniu ill ( 1 g.so-i), 
t\i; Pasquuli, Storm della tradizione e cntira del testa 1 ( igsi); 
P. M.uis, Textual Criticism (rev. cd., ig<?H), with ‘Retrospect’ ; V. A. 
Dealing, Manual of Textual Analysis (ig«;g), M Hoilmer el al , 
Geschuhte der Texthberltejerung 1 ( 1 oh 1 ) ; S. Timpunuro, La gem-si 
del metodo del Lachmann (ig6j); 11 . M. Met7ger, The Text of the 
Nerv Testament ( 1964) ; (bom) Jacques Finger, ‘Da collation den 
njnnuscrits A lu inaclune electromque', Institut de Hechetcke et 
d'lhstoire des Textes, Halle tin xm ( 1064 5), ii<H 

‘Stkmma ncs'. A. M McDonald, T. I.ivt Libn xxxi xxxv (O C'.T. 
1965); J. M. Moore, The Manuscript Tradition of Polybius (igiis). 

Corn aminatfm Transmission. llomer, Iliad, cd. T VS. Allen 
(iQli), Greek New Testament, cd. 11 vun Soden (igii). 

Noir R D. I )awc, Manuscripts of Aesi hylus ( igf>4) 

On JundF.iVTi'NT in Tixiuai. Chiiicism |. N Madvig, Adversaria 
Cntica 1 (1871); W. M. Dmdsav, Jntiodw turn to Latin Textual 
Emendation (iHg(i); A li. I Iinismuii ill lu$ editions ol Lucan (ig.17). 
Manillas (iQ37), and Juvenal (igjS). 

'PbtUNlgLrt of Cm 1 ical Ediiions O Srahhn, Edit ums terhnik* 
(1QI4), J. bidez et A 11 . Dim. Ilulan n, Emploi deS sixties critiques 1 
(IOJ8). 

See SCHOLARSHIP in an nqui I V and PALAiookaimiv (with biblio- 
gruphy). A. II Mi l). 

THALES, sonofExamyes of Miletus, perhaps of Semitic 
stock (Iklt. 1. 170), was universally accounted one of the 
Seven Sages and by Aristotle ( Metaph . A 3, 983^0) the 
founder of physical science. Stones were told of Ins 
versatility in many spheres, political (his advice to the 
Ionians to found a federal capital at Teos, Hdt. loc. cit ), 
economic, engineering, geographical, astronomical, and 
mathematical. The tradition thar lie foretold to within a 
year the solar eclipse which occurred during the battle of 
the Halys (28 May 585 n.c.) appears to be as old as 
Xenophanes (fr. 19 Diels, cf. Hdt 1. 74, Eudem. fr. 144 
Wehrli) but its basis is doubtful (Neugehauer, Exact 
Sciences in Antiquity 2 (U.S.A. 1957), 142). More plausible 
is the belief that he founded geometry by studying and 
generalizing Egyptian ‘land-measurement’. He probably 
wrote nothing, but we must accept Aristotle’s attribution 
to him of the view that the world not only originates 
from but returns to water, which is thus both eternal 
(and so divine) and the stuff of which everything consists. 
With this is connected his saying that ‘all things are full 
of gods'. His cosmology has Egyptian and Semitic 
affinities. 

Diels, Vnrsokr ." i. 67-81, Burnet, ECP 40 IT ; Kirk-Raven, 
Presocratic Philosophers, 74 II , Zeller-Mondolfo, La filosofia dei 
Greet 1. 11 (igjB), 100 ff. ; Outline, Hist. (Ik. Phil 1. 45 If., A. H. C. 

THALETAS, of Gortyn in Crete (Paus. i. 14. 4), 
worked at Sparta in the seventh century u.C. (‘PI 11 1. * Demus. 
9). He wrote songs which exhorted to law-abidingness 
(Plut. Lyc. 4) and paeans ('Plut.' De mus. 10, but cf. 42). 
Nothing of his work survives. He used paconic and 
cretic rhythms (‘Plut.’ De mus. 10). C. M. B. 

THALLUS published a chronological work in three 
books, from the Trojan War to Ol. 167 (1 12-109 B.r.) 
according to Eusebius; but on the evidence of the 


fragments, from Belus to at least the death of Christ. If 
Eusebius is right, Thallus’ work must have been later 
extended. Euhcmcristic in character, it was used by the 
Christian apologists. He may, perhaps, be the Samaritan 
Thallus, Augustus’ secretary or Tiberius’ freedman. 

FGrll 11 U, 1156; BD, 8js. A. H. McD. 

THAMUGADI (modern Timgad ), a settlement in 
Numidia 20 miles cast of Lambacsis (q.v.). Founded in 
a.d. 100 by Trajan as a veteran colony ( JLS 6841), the 
original town was designed on camp lines; cardo and 
decumanus intersected at right angles, curia , basilica, and 
forum were placed at this intersection, and smaller streets 
ran parallel to the two main roads. Thamugadi had many 
public baths and a theatre, and public-spirited citizens 
gave it a library and a market-place. When it outgrew its 
original rectangle, an enormous Capitohne temple was 
built outside the walls. 

The fertile countryside brought great prosperity under 
the Septimian dynasty; in the fourth century it was still 
growing, and was a centre of the Donatist Schism in the 
African church. In the Vandal period, Saharan raiders 
sacked it; the Byzantines built a protecting fortress, but 
it fell to the first Arab invasion. Excepting Lcpcis, Tim- 
gad has the most complete Roman remains in Africa, and 
has been completely excavated. 

A. Ballu, Les Panics de Timgad 1 (1004); R. Cagnar, Carthage, 
Timgad, etc . 1 (igog), C. Cnurtois, Timgad, antique Thamugadi 
(igtj |). 1 W. N W. 

TUAMYRIS (On f ivp«) or TUAM YRAs\ ( Sapupas), a 
Thracian bal’d, who boasted that he would Win a contest 
even if the Muses opposed him, whereat they blinded 
him and made him forget his skill ( fl . 2. 594 ff.). Later 
authors attribute a multitude of musical inventions to 
him and add some unimportant tales. 

Holer in Reseller’s Lexthon, i.v. H. J R. 

THANATOS. Death, as a person, hardly rises to the 
level of a mythological figure, belonging rather to folk- 
lore or poetical fancy. Thus he is a healer (Eur. Hipp. 
1373, i.e. only death will case Hippolytus' pain); he 
keeps Polybus in the grave (Soph. OT 942); lie begat 
the poison which kills Heracles (Soph. Track. 833); lie 
is the only god who loves not gifts (Aesch. in Ar. Ran. 
1392, i.e. death is inexorable, and, incidentally, is not 
worshipped as a god). In Epic he is a little more con- 
crete; he is the brother of Sleep, and the two carry away 
the body of Sarpedon ( Iliad 14. 231; 16. 671 ff.). Cf. 
Hesiod, Theog. 21 2 (Death, son of Night), 764(111" is 11011- 
hearted, hated even by gods). 

In Euripides’ Alcrstis he is a clearly defined figure, the 
'dark-robed lord of the dead’ (843), armed with a sword 
(76), and Euripides borrows him from Phrynichus (Serv. 
Dan. on Aen. 4 694), who very likely had him fiorn 
popular belief. Heracles rescues Aleestis (q v.) by literal 
physical wrestling with Thanatos. Except for its success- 
ful issue, this is not unlike the modern Greek stones ol a 
hero contending with ('hums. 

A merry tale of Sisyphus (q.v.) is preserved from 
Phrynichus (fr. 119 Jacoby) by scliol. I had 6. 153. 
Sisyphus told Asopus what had become of Aegina (q.v.), 
and Zeus therefore sent Thanatos against him; but 
Sisyphus bound Thanatos, so no one died until Ares 
rescued him and gave Sisyphus to him. Before dvmg, 
Sisyphus bnde his wife Merope give him no funeral dues; 
she obeyed, and he got permission from Hades to re- 
ascend to earth and remonstrate. lie neglected to return 
till he died of old age, and I lades set him to roll the rock 
to keep him from running uway again. 

For Thanatos in art see O. Waaer in Roscher’s Lexikon, 1 v. 

H. J U. 
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THARGELIA, an Ionian festival attributed to Apollo 
and celebrated the 7th Thargelion (May— J vine), also 
known from Asia Minor (Hipponax), Abdera, Massilia. 
The most discussed rite took place the day before. A 
man (the ^app-ands) was fed, led around in the town, 
flogged with green plants, driven out, and sometimes 
stoned or killed. He is certninly a scapegoat, absorbing 
all evil and then removed. On the other hand, certain 
rites point to the conception of a spirit of vegetation 
whose power is to be reinforced. The festival is named 
after the Oapy-qAa which were brought on the chief day, 
first fruits (q.v.) of the still-unripe crops cooked in a pot ; 
the word signifies also the first bread baked of the new 
crop. The mixing of the two mentioned motifs is ex- 
plained by the fact that the Thargclia were celebrated 
a little before the harvest, partly to protect and partly to 
promote the crops. The tidfry-rjAn rite has been interpreted 
as the breaking of the taboo on the unripe crops, 

L Deubner, Attache Fe\te (repr 1959), 170 IF , NiIhsod, Fesfe, 
105 II.; J. E. Harrison, FroUg. to the Study oj Greek Uelmum* (1022), 
77 tf. the pharmakos is much di8cut»«ed, e.jf. hruzer, GH* ix; 
NiiHHon, CJ G Ji i*. 107 U. M. P. N. 

THASOS, an island of the north Aegean, colonized 
from Paros, probably c. 6H0 n.c. Prom the gold-mines 
in its soil (the first exploitation ol which Herodotus 
(2. 44. 4) ascribed, probably without good reason, to the 
Phoenicians), and from othcis on the mainland under Mt. 
Pangacus, it derived a revenue rising to 200-300 talents. 
A dispute with Athens about the mainland mines led to 
its secession from the Delian League (465), followed by 
its reduction (463). If we may judge by the fluctuations 
in the tribute of Thasos (3 talents in 454, and 30 in 446), 
it was deprived of the mainland mines in 463, but 
recovered them soon after. Despite a massacre of its 
Athenian partisans by Lysandcr (404), it again allied with 
Athens in 380 and was a permanent member of Athens' 
Second League. In 340 it was subdued by Philip, and 
it remained a Macedonian dependency until freed by the 
Romans in 196. After 300 its waning revenues from the 
mines were supplemented by the profits of a carefully 
regulated export of wine. The volume of this trade is 
attested by widely distributed finds of wine-jars (idcnt- 
fied by an official stamp; see amphora stamps) in the 
Balkan lands, where Thasiun coinage also circulated 
freely. 

Thasos had a flourishing school of sculpture from the 
seventh to the sixth century, and it was the home ol the 
painter Polygnotus. it preserves impressive remains of 
its sixth- and fifth-century walls and several buildings of 
its Agora and a theatre have been excavated. 

P-K, GL iv. D i; JG xii. 8; S. Casson, Macedonia, Thrace and 
Illyria (1926), passim ; fitudes thasUnncs i- (1944- ); Guide rfr Thasos 
(ficole fran^aise, 1967). M. C. ; J. H. 

THEAETETUS (r. 414-360 b.c.) of A them, mathe- 
matician, friend and pupil of Plato in philosophy and of 
Thcndorus of Cyrene in mathematics, contributed much 
to the foundations (a) of Euclid book 10, by investigating 
the various species of irrationals (cf. PI. Tht. 147 d~J48 b), 
and ( b ) of Euclid book 13, by constructing theoretically 
the five regular solids and discovering the methods of 
inscribing them in spheres. 

Ii. Sachs, De Thcaeietu(u)u() , A. Wasacrstein, CQ iQSfi. W. D. R. 

THEAGENES (1) of Megura slaughtered the flocks and 
herds of the wealthy, secured a bodyguard, and made 
himself tyrant; constructed n tunnelled conduit and 
pillared fountain; married his daughter to Cylon of 
Athens, and supported Cylon’s unsuccessful attempt to 
make himself tyrant. He was himself subsequently 
banished from Megara. The date of Theagcnes’ tyranny 
depends on that of Cylon (victor Olymp, XXXV, coup 


be u C v I Drac 1 °)' anc * in s P iu * of recent questionings is 
probably to be pul between 640 and 620 n.c. 

Ansi Hal . 1305*. Rh . 2 , gnus 1 40. 4, Thuc 1 12ft- 

Hul. Uuaest. Grace. jK. U. Duiikk-y, USA 19 , 5 (,,’i 4S j ' 

* P. N U. 


THEAGENES (2) of Rhegium (fl. r. 525 n.c contem- 
porary of Cainbyses and author of a woik JJtpi 'Oprjpou 
was the hrst scholar to attempt an alhgoncal interpreta- 
tion oi Homer by suggesting that the names ol the gods 
represented natural elements (see AU.m ory). 


Diels, I 'or soke.* 1 si 6 ; F Wrhrli, Zur Gtsihuhu 
Deutung Homers nn AUrrtum (192S). 
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THEAGES, pupil of Socrates. Plato refers in the 
Republic (496 h) to 'the In idle of Tin-ages’, the bad health 
which kept him out ol politics and saved him for philo- 
sophy. On the basis of this reference an imitator of 
Plato wrote a Thames dealing with the relation between 
philosophy and politics, and this is included 111 the corpus 
of Plato’s works. W 11 r 


THEANO is said to have been the wife of Pythagoras, 
but another tradition describes her as being among his 
pupils, and the wife of his disciple Urotinus or Urontinus. 
Several apocryphal books were ascribed to her in 
antiquity. Seven apociyphal letters are to be seen in 
Hercher, Epistolo^ruphi , 603-7. W. D K. 


THEATRES, STRUCTURE. The Greek theatre con- 
sisted essentially of the orchestra, the flat dancing place 
used ior the choral song and dance out of which grew 
tragedy (q.v.) and comedy (q.v.); and the auditorium (the 
theatron proper, Latin cavea ), normally a convenient 
slope on which spectators could sit or stand. It may 
possibly have a forerunner in the theatral areas ol Minoun 
palaces (see minoan civilization). In some primitive 
theatres wooden stands were used lor seating. Seats were 
sometimes cut in the rock; noimally they consisted of 
stone benches of simple form, rising in tiers. The orchestra 
was normally, hut not always, cucular, and consisted of 
hard earth — paving was not introduced till Roman times. 
The skene (tent or hut) was in origin a simple structure 
for the convenience of the performers, which could also 
form a background for the plays. In the coui sc ot the fifth 
century it became a more solid building, ultimately 
acquiring a handsome architectural form with projecting 
wings. The fully developed auditorium was rather more 
than a semicircle in plan, opening out a little at the outer 
ends, where the line of seats was drawn on a slightly greater 
radius. The outer sectors required embankments and 
solid retaining walls, while the inner was hollowed out of 
the hill-side; there were no elaborate substructures as in 
Roman theatres. The auditorium did not link up with the 
skene , except perhaps by means of light gateways, and the 
intervening passages on either side were called parndoi. 
Stairways radiated from the orchestra, dividing the 
seating into 'wedges’, and m large theatres there were 
horizontal passages too. The front tiers were sometimes 
provided with more elaborate and comfortable sealing 
for priests and officials. 

In the fifth century the nction took place at orchestra 
level, with at most a low wooden platform, easilv acces- 
sible by steps, in fiont of the skene (see traolpy, comi.dy). 
In the late fourth century the proskemon was introduced, 
a row of columns in front of the skene supporting a high 
platform (seen to good advantage at Oropus, where it has 
been recently reconstructed). This came to he used ns a 
raised stage, a feature appropriate to New Comedy, which 
would have been out of place in the theatre of Sophocles 
or Aristophanes. Proskenui were usual in Hellenistic 
theatres, und were added to old theatres at Athens and 
elsewhere. 
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Certain small theatres in the Attic demcs (Icarin, 
Thoricus) give a good idea of the primitive form. At 
Athens itself tradition speaks of an early theatre in the 
agora. The theatre attached to the shrine of Dionysus 
Eleuthercus on the south slope of the Acropolis developed 
from crude beginnings in the latter part of the sixth 
century n.c. ; its peculiar and complicated history is the 
subject of much dispute. Architecturally it was still simple 
and undeveloped in the time of the great fifth-century 
dramatists. The theatre at the shrine of Asclepius near 
Epidaurus shows the perfection of design achieved in the 
fourth century. Even then the theatre was by no means 
standardized and there are many local variations. 

Roman theatres conformed to a type which made a 
complete building, though, in larger examples, the 
auditorium — a semicircle — was probably only partly 
roofed. The stage, certainly roofed and close to the semi- 
circular 'orchestra', was a wide and fairly deep raised plat- 
form, backed by a wall ( seenae j runs ) as high as the top of 
the cavea 3 treated as an elaborate front towards the stage, 
with columns, niches, etc. Substructures of cart'd and 
stage consisted of vaulted passages, etc., with staircases, 
and the outer walls enclosing the back of the carca, some- 
times squared, were of arched construction in tiers, with 
order treatments. Good examples are at Pompeii (small 
theatre), Orange, Aspcndus, Miletus, Taormina, and 
Dougga(N. Africa). This type of theatre was favoured in 
Greece too in the Roman imperial period, though in some 
cases a natural slope was still used, avoiding the need for 
substructures (see odeum). 

A. W. Pickard-Cnmbridge, The Theatre of Dionysus in Athens 
(1046)- M iUebt'r, Huloiv of the Greek and Homan Theatre 1 (U.S A. 
iQfu) (biblingi tiphy, 125 fT-); A von Gcrkun and W Muller- Wiener, 
Das Theater von Epidauros ( 1 y6 1 ) ; set also ARCUHLCIUM- (all the books 
mentioned have sect ion a on ihe tlieutie). T. F.; K. E. W. 

THEBES(i) on the south edge of the east plain of Boeotia 
replaced, according to tradition, Orchomenus (q.v.) as 
leading city of Boeotia. It plays an important part in 
Greek saga in the generations before the Trojan War. 
The particular connexion with the Near East implied by 
the story of Cadmus has hitherto been discounted, though 
a portion of a Mycenaean palace in the centre of the 
modem town was excavated in igocj and assumed to be the 
‘House of Cadmus’, mentioned by Pausanias (q. 16. 5) as 
associated in tradition with the classical temple of Demeter 
Thcsmophoms : TO 8e tt}$ Arjp.r]Tpos Upnv *rrjy 
tbopov Kd.8p.ov Kal Tuiv dnoyoi'cuv aiKitiv 7tot€ fiViu Atyovot. 
Recent excavations ut Thebes (BCtl 1964, 775 fE, ILN 
1964, 859 ff.) have revealed a classical structure over- 
lying a Mycenaean building to the south of the earlier 
discovery. Among the finds is a ‘treasure’ including 
Mesopotamian ( ?) cylinder-seals, one of them of the 
period of or at any rate referring to a Kassite king of 
1381—1354. The associated objects are of diverse dates; 
the pottery is LH IIIB (13th c.). Not far away another 
find has revealed Middle Helladic cist graves and a 
Mycenaean building above them, with arms, ivories, and 
Linear B tablets associated with LI I 11 IB pottery. The 
find is of little aid in the vexed problem of Linear B 
dating; the same is true of the cylinder-seals, but some as 
yet unevnluatcd confirmation is given to the idea of an 
oriental connexion and so to saga-tradition, in which the 
gruesome fates of Theban princes were, next to the tale 
of Troy, the favoured material of Greek epic and tragedy. 
Thebes was destroyed by the Epigoni and laid waste. The 
Catalogue of the Ships (II. 2. 505) names only 'YnoOijfiai, 
though, according to Thucydides (1 . 12), the forerunners 
of invasion were already in the ‘Cadmean land’ whence 
they went to Troy. 

When the ‘Boeotian* invasion was completed Thebes 
outstripped the other Boeotian towns, but was never 
strong enough to combine them into a unitary State. 


It was friendly with the Pisistratids (Hipparchus made 
a dedication to Apollo Ptoos, BCII 1920, 237 ff.); its 
hostility to Athens dates from the Athenian reception of 
the Platacans in c. 519 B.c. (see plataea). As a punish- 
ment for the support which it gave to the Persians in 
480-479, Thebes lost its predominant position in the 
Boeotian Confederacy, and recovered it only in 446. 
During the Peloponnesian War it grew at the expense of 
its small neighbours. Its territory, with subject towns, 
was nearly half Boeotia, and it elected four of eleven 
boeotarchs (Hell. Oxy. xii. 3). Dissatisfied with the 
Spartan peace in 404, Thebes joined Athena and Argos 
in the Corinthian War. The peace of 387 enabled the 
Spartans to detach the other Boeotian towns from 
Thebes, and in 382 they garrisoned the citadel. The 
Thebans retook it in 378, and at Leuctra in 371 drove 
the Spartans out of central Greece. For a brief period 
Thebes, led by Epaminondas (q.v.), was the chief 
power of Greece, but its hegemony did not survive 
lum. Thebes joined Athens 111 resisting Philip; it was 
punished by destruction for a revolt against Alexander, 
and though refounded was never again a great city. 
Thebes was a pleasant place, with trees and fresh water 
([Dicaearchus] 1. 12 ff. in FUG li. 258). The temple of 
Apollo Ismenios, where Herodotus (5. 59) saw the ancient 
tripods bearing Kuftpipa (? Mycenaean) ypdp.p.ara (and 
other inscriptions m Greek?), has been excavated. See 
also FEDERAL STATES, §3. 

F-K, (JL I. n 501 tr passim. T.. Ziclicn, s.v. ‘Tht'lmi’; 

A. W. Gommc, USA i«)io it.ayfr (Lupoyi jpliy) T.J 13. , R. J II. 

THEBES (2), formerly capital of Egypt, Was still an 
important city at the Greek conquest, but suffered 
considerably during revolts in 206 and 88 n.r. of which 
it was the centre. It was sacked by Cornelius Gallus m 
30 or 29 H.c. ; Strabo found it a group of villages. The 
temples prospered under the Ptolemies: building was 
done on the east bank, and the temple of Deir-el-Medinch 
on the west was begun under Philopator. Occasional 
records of works occur till c. A.n. 150. Thebes had then 
become a tourist centre, the great attractions, as shown by 
graffiti, being the statue of ‘Mernnon’ and the Pharaonic 
tombs. Papyri and numerous ostraca have been found 
there, almost all dealing with finance or taxation. 

The fullest account ot the buddings is m A F P. WtiH'dl, Guide to 
Antuiuitin of l pper I'nypt 1 (lyi i), ho tf , et. also ILicdekci , hgvpt* 
(jQ2y), 287 rt For details aer 1 'oriel anti Moss, Tapngtaphu at Survey 
of Aneu nt I‘4typtiun Hiemglyphie Texts, Relujs ami i’amtings rfi 1 1 ), 
Theban Necropolis (iyl>4), n, Theban Temples, Foi the Gnutu- 
Homiin period see A IlatHille, l,es Mtmnonta fiy;2), nnd (lor die 
colossus of ‘Mernnon’) A and E. Bernard, Les Inscriptions grecquis el 
lalines du Culusst de Alemtiun (iyho). J- G M. 

THEMIS, a goddess originally akin to or even identical 
with Gaea (Acsch. Eum. 2; PV 200-10). In the former 
passage the oracle at Delphi was once hers; in the latte* , 
she is still a prophetess, and warns her son Prometheus of 
the future. The same powers are shown in Pindar, 
Jsthm. 8. 34 ff., cf. thetis. In all probability, her name 
means ‘steadfast’ (root Oe). In Hesiod, Theog. 135, she 
is a daughter of Earth; ibid. 901 IT. she is Zeus’ second 
consort, mother of the Horae and Moerae. But, as her 
name is used also to mean 'firmly established custom or 
law, justice’, she tends to become an abstraction, Justice 
or Righteousness. For example, Medea, when betrayed, 
invokes her as guardian of oaths (Eur. Med. ifio ff.); 
Plato, Leg. 936 e, suggests an oath by Zeus, Apollo, 
and Themis. Her several cults may be supposed to have 
originated with her earlier nature for the most part. 

Wcnigcr in Rcwcher, s.v.; V. Ehrcnbcrg, Die Rechtudee 1 m 
friihen Gruchentum (lym). 11. J. R. 

THEMISON of Laodicea, pupil of Asclepiadcs and pre- 
cursor of Thessalus of Tralles, lived in Rome under 
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Augustus (31 D.C.-A.D. 14). His views being most incon- 
sistent, his system is no unity. He Agreed with Ascle- 
piades in the theory of corpuscles. On the other hand, 
he introduced into medicine the conception of the com- 
rnunia ('status strictus, flucns, et mixtus’), referring to 
excretion which is either too much or too little, or too 
much from one part, too little from another. This defect, 
which he probably thought of as hindering the free move- 
ment of the atoms, he tried to remedy by an alteration 
of the state of the body as the physician finds it. More- 
over, he was the first to study methodically the problem 
of chronic diseases and to encourage their treatment by 
physicians. 

Tt.XT. Fragment's, not collected. n#pl ruiv dft'i »v *<il x/> nv ^° v 
vonrffjAruiv (K, Fuilis, Wi. Mus. 1903) not Thermion but 1 lerodotus, 
M. Wellman, Hermes 1905, 1913. 

Liiikailiuf. General t»urvev, K Dciclieiuher, F\V v h. 1612. 
Th. Meycr-Steuic(f, ‘Dni medizmische System d. Mcthodikrr’, 
Jenacr med -hist Jieitrupe lyih Themison the ' Vurherater dcr 
rnethodischt n Lehre’, Ueic-hjiruhiM, op cit. 1632. 40; nul the founder 
ol ihe Methodical school, L. lidelhLcm, J'li', .Suppl vi. 358, s v. 
‘Mctltodiker’. li. 


THEMISTIUS, Greek philosopher and rhetorician, 
was born in Pnphlagoma c. A.n. 317 of a cultured lamily 
of pagan landowners, and studied in the eastern provinces 
and in Constantinople, where he opened a school (c. 345). 
Attracting the attention of the imperial government, he 
was soon appointed to an official chair and became a 
member of the Constantmopolitan Senate. 1 1 is eloquent 
and ufren constructive exposition of the ideology of 
monarchy in a succession of panegyrics and other speeches 
won and retained for him the favour ol every Kmperor 
from Constantius II to Theodosius I, who appointed him 
prefect uf the city (3H3-4) and entrusted him with the 
education of his son, the future Emperor Arcadius. lie 
travelled widely in the Empire, in attendance on the 
imperial court and on official missions, such rs that to 
the Roman Senate in 357- He died in Constantmople 
about 3 88. 

In spite of his professed admiration for Flaio, Thcmis- 
tms found the pragmatic and realistic approach of Aris- 
totle more congenial, and he was little influenced by 
contemporary Neoplatonism, with its other-worldly 
overtones. In his early years as a teacher he wrote ex- 
planatory paraphrases of many of Aristotle s works, 
setting n pattern of exegesis which continued to be 
followed thioughout the Middle Ages. A convinced 
pagan, he yet 1 drained from overt attacks on Christianity 
except in an address to Julian, now lost, which evoked 
from the Emperor the celebrated letter (2 53-b7Spiuiheim) 
setting out the principles of his proposed restoration of 
paganism. 

Of his numerous works there survive: thirty-four 
speeches, mainly official addresses to Emperors, but 
including an interesting funeral oration on his father (Or. 
20); and paraphrases of Aristotle’s Posterior Analytics, 
Physics, De Animu ( in the Greek original), De Carlo and 
Metaphysics XI 1 (in a medieval Hebrew translation made 
from an Arabic version). Themistius was neither a great 
philosopher nor a great statesman, yet Ins speeches are 
valuable as sources for the history of his time and as 
specimens of pagan political ideology in the Christian 
empire, and his Aristotelian paraphrases embody material 
from lost commentaries. 


Orationri, ed. W. D.mlorf (1828); eel. O Powncv, vol 1(1965); 
Paraphrases, cd M. Wallies, It. Schcnkl, K. Itemize. ami IS ban- 
dauer, in Cammcntaria m Aristotelian (Jratca v (.1899-19°°). R - "• 


THEMISTO, name of several heroines, the only one 
of importance being the daughter of llypseus (Nonnus, 
Diortys. 9. 305 f.), wife of Athamas (q.v.). llerodorus, in 
schoh Ap. Rhod. 2 . H44. makes her his first wife and 
mother of several children, including Phrixus and Helle. 

See llttfer in Ruscher, a.v. 


THEMISTOCLES (c. 528-462), Athenian democratic 
statesman, was a member ol the ancient Evcomid family 
hut, it is said, base-born, perhaps ol a non-Greek mother. 

If so, he owed his unquestioned citizenship to the reform 
of Cleisthencs (q.v. 1). The tradition about him is pre- 
dominantly anti-democratic and hostile; Thucydides 
almost alone gives a more favourable picture of him. 
Herodotus’ informants accused hint of corruption, and 
said that in 480 he hud ‘newly coine to the front’; yet he 
had been elected eponymous archon in 4q} (Dion. Hal. 

6. 34) and general of his tube in 400. As an lion lie began 
the development of Piraeus as a port. 

1 he fall of Mi It iadc\s (q.v.) in 489 was followed by 
repeated resorts to ostracism (q.v.). Of nearly 1,500 
known ostraka, mostly of these years, no less than 542 
bear Thcmisloclcs’ name. Il looks as if rival leaders tried 
to get rid of him as dangerous ; but Themistodcs was able 
to direct enough votes to get rid successively of Hipp- 
archus the friend of llippias, Mcgacles the Alcmeomd, 
Xantluppus, and the middle-class leader Austides(qq.v ). 
lie was then (483) able to secure the application of a 
large surplus revenue from the silver mines of Lnunurn 
(q.v.) to building up the navy lrom 70 to 200 triremes, 
just in time to save Greece horn Xerxes’ invasion. During 
his rise to supremacy (4X7; though no source connects 
his name with it), a very important relorm took place: 
the opening of the archonslnps to 'knights 1 in good 
standing, by lot ; which at once transferred the leadership 
in war to the str<itet>oi (who could be re-elected, thus 
gaining experience), and was bound in time to reduce 
the prestige of the conservative Aeropagus, recruited 
from ex-archons. 

As st rat egos, then, Themistocles commanded Athens' 
fleet in 480. lie secured the Spartan high command’s sup- 
port for his strategy of fighting as far forward as possible, 
at Artemisinin (q.v.). But for this, the Persians could have 
avoided disastrous storm-damage on the Thessalian 
coast by passing it in squadrons able to use the small 
beaches. He was also responsible for the decisive battle of 
Salnmis (see Persian wars) being fought 'in the Narrows, 
which most obviously saved our cause’ (Thuc. 1. 74). 
For this he received unprecedented honours at Sparta. 

In 479, the chief Athenian commands went to his 
rivals, recalled from exile in 481 (rer aristidt-s, xanth- 
ll’prs); but Themistocles vv.is still important 111 the next 
winter, when he ‘spun out the time’ at Sparta while the 
Athenians refortified their city, against Sparta’s wishes. 
Piraeus was also powerfully fortified, on lus motion. But 
in the following years he lost influence to a coalition of 
the more conservative leaders. About 471 he was ostra- 
cized and went to live at Argos, ‘also \ isiling other places 
in the Peloponne.se’ , where several States were moving 
towards democracy. Sp.irta grew alarmed, and (r. 468?) 
claimed to have evidence that lie was involved with 
Pausanias (q.v. 1) in intrigues with Persia. Themistocles 
escaped to Asia after an adventurous flight by way of 
Corcyra, Epirus, and Macedonia; he was condemned to 
death at Athens in absence. King Artaxerxes 1 made him 
governor of Magnesia-ud-Maeandrum, where he died, 
of sickness, Thucydides believed, though lie knew ulso a 
report of Ins suicide. 


Hilt 7— K ■ Thuc. 1. 74, 91, 135-8; Phit. 7 'hem (of which A flauer a 
cd, iHHi, has u pood study oE shurccj.) H 

lodes ' Archonship* , in his Rssavs (from USA 1940). Ncloch, rr 
.. /, 2 114 tl\ W. C. l’orresl, CO >960, I >- M l-cwa, 

^f,i , A R. Hunt Persia and th, Greeks { iOhz), A And' ewes / hoenix 
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THEMISTOGENES of Syracuse, quoted by Xenophon 
(Hell. 3. 1. 2) as the author of an Anabasis of Cyrus. 
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The Suda'z vague notice accepts this statement, but it is 
unlikely that there was a third account of the expedition 
in addition to those of Xenophon and Sophaenctus. 
Themistogenes was probably the pseudonym under 
which Xenophon published his Anabasis . 

FGril ii B, 108. G. L B. 

THEOCRITUS ( c . 300-e. 260 b.c. ?) was a native of 
Syracuse, but seems to have Jived mostly outside Sicily, 
first perhaps in southern Italy and later in Cos and Ht 
Alexandria, lie made several unsuccessful attempts to 
find a patron. These are mentioned in 16, addressed to 
llieron of Syracuse probably in 275/4. However, recog- 
nition soon came from Ptolemy Philadclphus, for whom 
before 270 he composed a panegyric (17). 270 is also the 
latest possible date for 15 (Adoniazusai), which is set in 
Alexandria. 

A few autobiographical details can be gathered from 
7 ( Thalusia ) if we may identify the Sirnichidas of that 
poem with Theocritus himself. The setting is Cos, and 
the incident described seems to occur at a moment (per- 
haps 274/3) when Ptolemy knows of Theocritus’ composi- 
tions, but has not yet issued an invitation (91—3). From 
this poem it is clear that Theocritus in Cos has close 
friends and well-connected acquaintances. He has also 
won a reputation as a composer of bucolic poems. It is 
these that have attracted Ptolemy’s notice, and it was 
these presumably that had accompanied his appeals to 
Hieron and others. 

Although the theme of 6 and 1 1 is Sicilian, and the 
setting of 4 and 5 ostensibly that of southern Italy, there 
is little reason to think that any of the bucolic poems were 
written before Theocritus left the West. Most of them 
contain details, often botanical, that connect them with 
Cos and other parts of the East, and most, if not all, may 
have been composed in Cos. 

Subsequently Theocritus was occupied with other 
forms of composition. 15 was composed for an Alexan- 
drian clientele and may have been closely followed by the 
other non-bucolic mimes, 14 (which pays a compliment 
to Ptolemy) and 2. Several pieces are hymns or short 
epics (13, 22, 24, 26: the distinction is not always easy to 
draw). Another, written like the mimes in Doric, is an 
epithalamium addressed to Helen (18). None can be 
securely dated. A problem of priority arises in connexion 
with 13 ( Tlylas ) and part of 22 (Polydeuces and Amycus), 
where Theocritus handles episodes from the Argonaut 
legend. These have been thought to be his contribution 
to a controversy in which he sided with Callimachus 
against Apollonius in the latter’s attempt to revive the 
long epic. But there are doubts about Theocritus’ posi- 
tion in the controversy, and it is by no means certain if 
the Arf*onautica preceded his compositions, or even if the 
quarrel was of this nature at all. 

Three poems, 28-31, the last of which is a fragment, 
are written in Aeolic dialect and metres. In 30 Theocritus 
is no longer young, and the whole group is probably late. 
Epigrams, such as 17 and 22, which presuppose a wide 
reputation, may likewise be late. Whether Theocritus 
ever left Alexandria for Cos or elsewhere is unknown, and 
so too is the date of his death. 

Theocritus shares with other poets of hi9 age a prefer- 
ence for the short, highly finished poem, for fresh and 
Bomctimes exotic themes, and for new forms or old forms 
used in new ways. Nevertheless, he transcends his age in 
his ability to select and concentrate his material, in the 
freshness of his observation of people and scenes, in the 
vivacity of his narratives and descriptions, in his imagery 
and lyricism, and above all in his dramatic power. Dis- 
plays of erudition are normally avoided by him. Two 
instances, however, are instructive, and possibly were 
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meant to be. In 7 topographical knowledge is used effec- 
tively for cajoling and threatening Pan (107-14), while in 
1 2 two glosses and an ailion are used, perhaps less natur- 
ally, to imply that the love affair is of a kind long sanc- 
tioned by custom. 

Most of Theocritus’ outstanding qualities, dramatic, 
descriptive, and lyric, are displayed in his bucolic poems. 
In 1 ( Thyrsis ) the courteous opening dictates the tone 
while it sets the scenfi, the description of the cup is 
dramatized, and the song is concentrated upon Daphnis’ 
predicament and shows no concern for its cause. In 4 a 
series of changes in the emotional temperature is skilfully 
conveyed, the offensive-defensive opening leading even- 
tually to a friendly close. In 5 mutual antipathy is gradually 
intensified until it explodes in the triumph of Comatas. 
10 in its dialogue and in its Bongs vividly contrasts the 
dreamy lover Bucaeus with the hard- working, hard-headed, 
bluff but not unkindly Milon. The theme of 6 and 11 
is the love of Polyphemus for Galatea. In 11 Theocritus 
no doubt enjoyed the difficult feat of presenting the 
physically repulsive Polyphemus as an acceptable lover. 

7 is baffling. Its beginning and end are splendidly con- 
ceived with a wealth of evocative detail, but the songs, 
the kernel of the poem, have little immediate appeal. 
Their full significance no doubt escapes us. Theocritus 
may have meant to imply that Sirnichidas, who is pre- 
sumably the writer himself, is not a rustic turned poet, 
like Eycidas, but a townsman writing ahouf the country- 
side, and not exclusively about that. Smjirhidas’ song 
could have formed the plot of a non-bucolic mime. 

The non-bucolic mimes share many of the features of 
the bucolic. 2, like 3, is a lyrical monologue*, 14, like 4, is 
entirely a dialogue; 15, like 1, consists of a dialogue fol- 
lowed by a song. 2 and 14, like 3 and 10, and the Aeolic 
poems 2Q and 30, pursue the theme of unhappy love. 2 
( Pharmakeutna ) is notable for a contrast of moods — 
feverish tension and then calm recollection— and for the 
sympathy which Simaetha wins against all the odds. 
When we have heard her story, we know that, although 
she has no one to blame but herself, her lover is vain, 
selfish, and plausible, while she is credulous and unpro- 
tected. In 15 the characterization in a comic situation is 
no less skilful: Praxinoa is nervous, voluble, und scattei- 
brained; Gorgo enterprising, phlegmatic, and observant. 
Theocritus’ use of the hexameter for his mimes was 
a hold stroke, perhaps facilitated by its long associa- 
tion with popular modes of thought in the shape of 
gnnmai. 

Of the epic narratives, the most strongly characteristic 
are, first, 13, where Heracles and Hylas occupy the scene 
almost in isolation, stress is laid on Heracles’ affection 
for Ilylas, and llylas’ fall is described in a powerful but 
non-heroic simile; and secondly, the fight between Poly- 
deuces and Amycus in 22, where again the two chief 
characters monopolize the drama, and where the setting 
is pastoral and the fight preceded by a passage of sticho- 
mythia, a unique feature. Here the technique of drama is 
transplanted into epic. 

In 16, an appeal to Hieron, the manner and the matter 
of the choral lyric arc transposed into hexameters. The 
poem reproduces some of Pindar’s resonance, and the 
imagery is moving. Theocritus’ poems are depicted as 
crouching, dejected and reproachful, at the bottom of 
their chest after a fruitless search for patronage. Appro- 
priately they are personified as Graces. 

See also PASTORAL POETRY, CALLIMACHUS (3). 

Tfxts, J. M. Edmonds, The Greek Bucolic Poets (Loeb, 1912); 
R. J. Cholmdev, The Idylls of Theocritus 1 (1910); P. Legrand, 
Bucolique.s grecs (1925 -7); A. S. F. Gow, Theocritus 1 (1952). 

Gfnrrai LriFRATiiim. P. Lrgrand, Ftude sur Thfocnte (i8qR); 
U. von Wilamowitz-Moellendorff, Die Textgeschichte der gnechtschen 
Buknlikcr (1906), PW t v A 2, 'Tlieokritnn (i)' (von Bhuncnllial) ; G. 
La wall, Theocritus' Coan Pastorals (1967)' D. E. E. 
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THEODECTES (r. 375”334 B-C.), born at Phasclis 
(in Lycia), probably lived mainly at Athens, where he 
studied under Plato, Isocrates, and Aristotle and won 
fame as an orator (Cicero, Orat. 172, praises his polished 
style), a writer on rhetorical subjects, and a composer 
of popular riddles in verse. As a tragic poet he composed 
50 plays and in 13 competitions won 8 victories (Suda, 
s.v.), of which 7 were at the Great Dionysia (JG Z h. 
2325). He died at the age of 41 and was buried on the way 
toEleusis ([Plut.J A' orat. 837 d, Stcph. Byz. s.v. 0 naT/AiV); 
his monument at Phaselis was honoured by Alexander 
the Great, his fellow student under Aristotle (Plut. Alex. 
17). His plays included a Lyric eus (the crisis of which is 
praised by Aristotle, Poet . 11), a Mausolus (in honour of 
the late king of Cana, but the treatment is unknown), 
and a Philoiletes (Aristotle, Pth. Nic. 7. 7, refers to the 
hero’s brave resistance to pain; his hand, not, as in 
Sophocles, his foot, had been bitten by the serpent). 
The fragments consist mainly of rather commonplace 
but well-expressed rellections, and suggest that the poet 
was in the Kuripidean tradition (TGF 801-7 )• Aristotle’s 
Theodectea, was a, work on rhetoric so named in his 
honour. A. W. P -C. ; D W. L. 

THEODORET, r. A.n. 303-466. After a good education 
he became a monk and from 423 bishop of Cyrrhus, 
Syria. From 428 he was involved in the Christological 
controversy between his friend Neslorius and Cyril (q.v. 
1) of Alexandria, lie became Cyril's leading critic. 
Deposed hy the inonophysite Council of Ephesus (440) 
he was rehabilitated at Chalcedon in spite of strenuous 
protests (451), but his attacks on Cyril received post- 
humous condemnation under Justinian at the council of 
Constantinople (553). His well-composed letters, writ- 
ten m elegant prose, are informative about both secular 
and ecclesiastical matters. His Graecarum Affectionum 
Curatw is painstaking and thorough in contrasting 
Christianity and paganism. His Ghurch History lrom 
Constantine to 428 contains many invaluable documents. 
The Religious History contains biographies of ascetics. 
The rest of his work is biblical exegesis and theological 
controversy, both of which he conducted well. 

Ed. Migm*. LG lxxx-lxxxtv. Graer. Aff. Cur., ed. J. Raedtr 
(Teubnu, iyc>4). Hut. f'tcl., ed I.. Pitmru.ui.uT (lyi i). Letters, ed. 
Y. Aiema (I 955 & 5 . 3 voU.). J. Quasteu, i'utrulogv m (njbo), 53(1 ft. 

H. C. 

THEODORIC ‘the Great’, Ostrogothic king of Italy 
(a.d. 493-526), served when young as a hostage in Con- 
stantinople, where he received a Roman upbringing, 
though it is saul that he never learned to write. On the 
death of his father Thendcmcr (471) he became king of 
the Ostrogoths, who were then living in Pannonia. From 
471 to 4K9 he and his followers were involved in the con- 
fused and complex politics of the Eastern Empire. In 484 
he was consul, and in 489 the Emperor Zeno sent him and 
Ins people to Italy to supersede Odoaccr (q.v.), whom he 
defeated and treacherously killed at Ravenna (493)- Al- 
though in many ways an independent ruler thereafter, 
he recognized the ovcrlordship of the Eastern Emperors. 
He retained the Roman civil administration in Italy, 
though the army there was now Gothic. Intermarriage 
between Romans and Goths was still forbidden by 
Roman law. Himself an Arian, his religious policy was 
tolerant, lie was on friendly terms with the barbarian 
kingdoms of the West, and confirmed his peaceful policies 
hy a series of matrimonial alliances with the various 
barbarian royal houses. His declining years were darkened 
by tension with Constantinople, and by the execution of 
Boethius. He died in 526. His tomb at Ravenna still 
survives. E. A. T. 

THEODORIDAS (second half of 3rd c. B.C.), Syracusan 


poet, wrote poems against his contemporaries in the 
torm ot sepulchral epigrams, against Mnasalces (Anth. 

1 aL * 3 - **)• and Ruplumon (ibid. 7. 406). Also genuine 
epitaphs (ibid 7. 282, 43U, 527, 528) and dedications (ibid. 

CSS. 156)- Also poem to E.os (Atli. 475 t), dithyramb 
Hie Centaur (id. 699 V), iambic and hexameter poems 
(id. 229 b, 302 c), enuedic songs (Suda, s.v. ‘Sutiidcb’). 

Cl. Susermlil, (Jesih.gr Lift. Alex i, 24b 

THEODORUS (1), of Samos, a Greek artist of r 550 
B.c. He made a silver bowl for Croesus, and an emeiald 
seal for Polycrates. He was said to have invented the line 
rule, lathe, and lever, and to have been associated with 
Rhoccus in inventing, or introducing into Samos, the 
aits of modelling in clay and of easting image's in bronze 
and iron. Pliny describes a bronze self-portrait by him, 
and includes him in lus list of notable painters. Athcna- 
goras (Legal io t ch. 17) says that he and Tele-tics made the 
Pythian Apollo at Samos; and Diodorus (1. 98) that they 
brought back the canon ot pmpoitinn lor the human 
figure from Egypt. Pausamas mentions a building culled 
‘Scias’ at Sparta, apparently an assembly hall, wlueh was 
attributed to him ; and Vitruvius cites a book by him on 
the Heraeum at Samos which (according to fleiodolus) 
was built for Croesus by Rhoccus, and wlmh is prob- 
ably identical with the ‘Labyrinth’ which Pliny attributes 
to Thcodorus himself. Diogenes Laertius (2. 103) says 
that he advised the inclusion of a layer of charcoal in the 
foundations of the Artemisium at Ephesus. 

Hill I. 51, 3. 41, 60; PI. Ion 533 h, Vitl. 7. firae/ ; Pliny, IIN 7. 
IQH. 34. 83; 35. 146, 152; 36. 95, Pans. 3. 12 io, y. 41. 1. 

11 . W. R. 

THEODORUS (2) of Cyrene (b. c. 460 b.c.), mathe- 
matician, teacher of Plato and Theaetetus (PL Tht . 
147 d-148 b), was originally a pupil of Protagoras but 
turned early to mathematics. Plato represents him as 
proving separately that yj 3, ^5, and the roots of the other 
non-square numbers up to 17 arc irrational (the irration- 
ality of yj 2 being known already). W L). R. 

THEODORUS (3) of Gadnra (fl. 33 b.c.), rhetor. He 
taught Tiberius at Rhodes (Suet. Tib. 57, Sen. Suas. 3. 
7), and was an important teacher, the principal rival of 
Apollodorus (q.v. 5), from whom he differed in allowing 
more freedom in the arrangement and composition of 
speeches. It has been held that the differences between 
the two arc symptomatic of a real difference ot outlook on 
literature, but this is an exaggeration. 

Some evidence in Anonymus Scffucnanus (q v ), but see esp. 
Quiiuihaii. difaLu.taion by G. M. A. Grube, A J Phil iysy, 337 H. 

D. A. K. 

THEODOSIUS (1) Count, a wealthy landowncrofCauca 
in Spain, was a general of Vnlentiman I. In A.n. 367 he 
recovered Britain which had been overrun by Saxons, 
Piets, and Scots; the invaders had reached the vicinity of 
London. From 373 to 375 he was active m Africa and 
suppressed the revolt of the local chieftain Firmus. He was 
put to death for unknown reasons in Carthage in 376. 

E. A. T. 

THEODOSIUS (2) I, ‘the Great’, the son of Count 
Theodosius (q.v. 1), was born c. a.d. 346. He was pro- 
moted early, serving ns dux of Moesia Superior in 374. 
On his lather’s sudden disgrace and execution in 376 he 
retired to Cnuca, but in 378, after the defeat and death 
of Valens (q.v. 2), Gratian (q.v.) appointed him rn agister 
militutn to fight the Goths, and shortly altcrw r nrds (19 
Jan. 379) proclaimed him Augustus of the Eastern parts 
including the dioceses of Dacia and Macedonia. For the 
next few years Theodosius conducted campaigns against 
the Visigoths, basing himself at first at Thessalonica 
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(379“8o), then at Constantinople. He failed to eject them 
from the Empire, and on 3 Oct. 382 signed a treaty with 
them, recognizing them as federates and assigning them 
lands in Thrace. In about 386 he signed a treaty with 
Persia, whereby the long-disputed kingdom of Armenia 
was partitioned between the two empires. When the 
usurper Magnus (q.v. 2) Maximus killed Gratian in 383 
and occupied the Gauls, Theodosius recognized him, 
but when m 387 Maximus expelled Valentmian II from 
Italy, he marched west, defeated Maximus at Siscia and 
Poctovio, and put him to death at Aquileia. He stayed in 
Italy for three years. Valentinian II was established in 
Gaul. Theodosius’ elder son Areadius, whom he had 
proclaimed Augustus in 383, was left in nominal charge 
of the East. Theodosius returned to Constantinople in 

391, but again had to move west in 394 to subdue the 
usurper Eugenius, who had succeeded Valentinian 11 in 

392. He again left Areadius in charge of the East, and 
took with him to the West his younger son Honorius, 
proclaimed Augustus in 393. He defeated Eugenius at the 
Engidus on 6 Sept. 394, but died at Milan 17 Jan. 395. 

Theodosius was a pious Christian und a bigoted ad- 
herent of the Nieene creed. He was baptized very early 
111 his reign, during a serious illness. On 27 Feb. 380 he 
issued a constitution declaring that the faith professed 
by Pope Damasus and Peter, bishop of Alexandria, was 
the Catholic faith. He deposed Demophilus, the Arian 
bishop of Constantinople and recognized the Nicenc 
protagonist, Gregory Nazianzcn. On 10 Jan. 381 he 
ordered that all churches be surrendered to the Catholic 
bishops as defined by himself. This done he called a 
council of about 150 bishops at Constantinople, and this 
council duly ratified Theodosius’ action, hut refused to 
accept Gregory Nazianzcn. Theodosius asked them to 
produce a short list and himself chose Neetarius as 
bishop of Constantinople. 

Theodosius was very severe against heretics, issuing 
eighteen constitutions against them; he even ordained 
the death penalty for some extremist sects. Towards the 
pagans his policy was at first ambivalent. lie did not for- 
bid sacrifice, but was so severe against divinntion as to 
prevent it. He did not close the temples, but lie allowed 
fanatical Christians to destroy them or granted them to 
petitioners. In 391 he abruptly closed all temples and 
banned all forms of pagan cult. This step was prohably 
taken under the influence of Ambrose, bishop of Milan, 
who had obtained a great ascendancy over him since 387. 
In 388 Ambrose forced him to leave unpunished the 
bishop of Callinicum, who had burnt down a synagogue. 
In 3QO, when Theodosius had ordered a massacre at 
Thessaloniea to avenge the killing of the general Buthcric, 
he refused him communion until he had done penance. 

E. Stein, Histoire du baj-anptre 1(1959), >91 fl.; Jones, Later Pom. 
Ernp . 156 11 . A. II. M J. 

THEODOSIUS (3) II, son of Areadius, bom in A.n. 
401, was proclaimed Augustus in 402. He succeeded his 
father in 408 and reigned rather than ruled the Empire 
until his death in 450. He was very piously educated by 
his elder sister, Pulcheriu, who exercised a strong in- 
fluence over him until the early 440s. He was also much 
influenced by his wife Eudoxia, whom he married in 421 , 
until the two of them fell from favour in the early 440s. 
During the earlier part of his reign the Empire was in 
fact governed by Anthemius, praetorian prefect of the 
East from 405 to 41 4, and then probably by Helio, master 
of the offices from 414 to 427. From the early 440s the 
Emperor was controlled by Chrysaphius, an imperial 
eunuch, and Nomus, master of the offices. 

The chief military events of the reign were two success- 
ful Persian wars (421-2 and 441), the defeat of the 
usurper John in the West, and the installation of Valen- 


tinian III at Rome (425), an unsuccessful naval expedi- 
tion against the Vandals (441), and a series of war6 and 
negotiations with Rua and Attila, kings of the Huns. 
The Roman armies proved helpless against the Huns, 
and peace was obtained only by paying ever increasing 
subsidies (350 lb. gold per annum from 422, 700 lb. 
from 434, 2,100 lb. from 443). 

The chief ecclesiastical events were the condemnation 
of Nestorius, bishop of Constantinople, by the Council of 
Ephesus in 43 1 , and of Flavian, bishop of Constantinople, 
by the second Council of Ephesus in 449; Cyril and 
Dioscurus, bishops of Alexandria, were moving spirits in 
these two councils. 

In 429 a commission was appointed under Antiochus, 
praetorian prefect and former quaestor, to codify all laws 
issued since 312. This attempt to reform the law failed, 
but in 435 a second commission under the same Antiochus 
carried out the task and in 438 the Theodosian Code was 
promulgated in both parts of the Empire (see codex, 
legal). 

J. B. Bury. A History of the Later Pomim Empire ( 1923); F, Rtein, 
Hu tone du bas-emptre i (1959). A. H. M J. 

THEODOSIUS (4) of Bithynia (probably between 150 
and 70 B.C.), mathematician and astronomer, mentioned 
by Strabo, is probably to be identified with Theodosius 
the inventor ofa sun-dial lor use in any locality, mentioned 
by Vitruvius, and with an author Theodosius mentioned 
by the Sutia. i 

WORKS : extant (1) .£</>aipi#rd, the oldest, extant Greek 
woik on sections of the sphere, n compilation of eailier 
discoveries, (2) JUpl ohcfattuv (astronomical tables for 
diflerent parts of the earth), (3) Iltpi ijpzpuiv irai vvktuw, 
lost (1) ’Yn 6 fj.vrjij.a etV tu ApxiHV^ UL,s (2) Aarpo- 

Aoyiifu; (3) At.nyp(i<f>ai outlaw. 

Sphamca, ed. J. L. Heibcru, 1927 . W. D. R. 

THEOGNETUS, one of the later poets of the New 
Comedy. Fr. 1 ridicules excessive preoccupation with 
philosophy, fr. 2 me lons Pantaleon, whom Chrysippus 
describes as 6 irAdius. 

ECU IV. 549 f . ; CAF lii. 3*4 f. 

THEOGNIS (1) (fl. 544-541 n.c.; Suda, s.v. Sfoyvis:), ele- 
giac poet, of Mcgara. Some 1,389 lines survive in good 
MSS. under his name, and there is much dispute about 
their authenticity. The chief difficulties arc: (1) among 
these lines are passages written by other poets, or only 
slightly ultered from them, notubly Mimnermus (795-6, 
1020-2), Tyrtaeus (935-H, 1003-6), Solon (227-32, 

315-18, 585-90, 1253-4), Eucnus (465-96 and possibly 
667-82, 1345-50). These are not eases of the practice of 
'paradiorthosis*, by which a line was taken and slightly 
altered in a different sense, as in most cases they are 
either unaltered or altered in some quite trivial way. (2) In 
the text of Theognis there are repetitions, which look 
like variations of the same theme, und it is hard to believe 
that both sets were written by the same man. (3) There 
are chronological difficulties. 894 refers to the Cypselids, 
who disappear from history c. 580 B.C., while 773-82 is 
a prayer to Apollo to keep the Medes away from Mcgara 
and cannot be much earlier than 490 n.c. (4) The existing 
text does not ngrec with either of the two books men- 
tioned by the Suda, the Maxims in 2,800 verses and the 
Gnomology to Cyrnus. It seems therefore probable that 
the original work of Theognis has been supplemented, 
especially as we find many variations on a given theme, 
which suggest that the book is a collection of a*oAm 
intended for the use of singers who had to cap one song 
with another on a similar subject. A clue for detecting 
the authentic Theognis ought to lie in 19-23, where the 
poet speaks of a 'seal* on his work which cannot be stolen 
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or replaced by a substitute, but there is no agreement on 
what this seal is. It has been thought to he the excellence 
of the work, the name 'Theognis' in 22, the name Cyrnus, 
which appears in many poems. If the last is right we may 
perhaps have a means for restoring at least the Gnomnlogy 
to Cyrnus which the Suda mentions. Otherwise the prob- 
lem seems insoluble. The poems to Cyrnus show marked 
individuality. Their poet has a strong aristocratic bias, is 
very frank about his emotions, uses bold and vivid meta- 
phors, went into exile (1 197-2000), believed in traditional 
tenets of Greek morality, and was not without some 
worldly wisdom. The whole collection agrees with this 
section m its political temper, and we may conjecture 
that it was popular, if not composed, in aristocratic 
circles in Athens in the fifth century. The separate poems 
are sympotic elegies, and the book may have been a song- 
book used by those who did not wish to improvise when 
called on for a song over the wine. Hook II, which con- 
sists of love-poems, seems to be Athenian, and the whole 
collection begins with lour introductory pieces whose 
themes recall those of Attic okoXul. But otherwise it is 
hard to mark breaks in the collection, though some regard 
the promise of immortality to Cyrnus, 237^54, as the end 
of one section and 753—6 as the end of another. The section 
1— 2541s much more quoted by fourth-century writers than 
the rest of the book, and may pci haps have had a separate 
circulation. The whole collection is interesting as being 
the poetry of a small class with clear ideas about morals 
and politics and a strong interest in personal relations. 
Reference in it to Simonides (469, 667, 1349) and to 
Onomacritus (503) may be to the familiar bearers of these 
names. 

Tixi.l) Yomitf, Thcngnn (1961). 

C'ovimi v nun . T Hudson Williams, Thr FJegie* of Throgmsi u;io). 

('milt KM P Hamsun. Studies m T/uognn (1902); T. W. Alim, 
Th rug ms 1 iqj j) , l 1 Jambv, l hioems (Sitz d Freupwchen Aktidtmie 
d IVtwrnsi haltm 1931), J Kioli, Theognis- Interpretations (li>yO; 
<J. M. lJuvua, Lot / v (jreih LI* gists <-h 5. C. M D. 

THEOGNIS (2), a tragic poet spoken of contemptuously 
by Aristophanes (Ach. n, 140; Thesm. 170) as one who 
ifivxt jus WM i TToiei. He is identified by some w’lth 
the Theognis who was one of the Thirty Tyrants (q.v. 1 ). 
If so, he resembled Critias in combining ‘tyranny’ with 
poetry. 

7 CF 769. A. W. ]\-C. 

THEOI PATROOI, PATRIOI: HI PATRII ( 0 col 
Trarpijiui, iri'npiui). Of the two adjectives, the former 
means connected ivith a father, ut fathers, as ova La iraT/xpa, 
an estate inherited from one’s father; the lattei , in dialects 
(such as Attic) which use both, is vaguer, meaning 
ancestral, time-honoured, traditional. Applied to gods, 
the former has therefore the more intimate meaning; a 
fltdy narpoios is at least the god whom the speaker’s 
father, or his ancestors generally, worshipped, while a 
iruTfitos tico s' may be merely one whom it is customary 
to worship in his community, or in the Greek world 
generally. 

The narrowest and most exact meaning of irarpwn 7 
0 fd<? is a god from whom descent is claimed. Aesch. 
fr. 162 Nauck may serve as an example: 

(it 0tdw riy\'ii77TOpoi 

ol Zip'og €yyiJ7, cjv kqt* ' Ibutov ndyov 

dtdtf 7 rarpivov fiajp. os tar tv aidtpi, 

Kovirti} aif> iv e^crrjArn' aip,a Baifinvutv. 

‘Those near akin to the gods, close to Zeus, whose altar 
of Zeus Ratroos lies on Ida’s heaven-kissing slope, in 
whose veins the blood of the deities is yet fresh.’ The 
exact context is unknown, but clearly the poet is speaking 
of heroes who nrc but a generation or two from their 
ancestor Zeus. It is in this sense that Athenians wor- 
shipped Apollo Ratroos. Every candidate for the archon- 


ship was tested, nnd one of the questions pul was whether 
he had a cult of Zeus Ilerkeios and Apollo Rations. The 
former question w'as meant to ensure that he belonged to 
a respectable family, having its own pioper domestic 
cult; the lattei, to make it clear that he was, what all 
Athenians claimed to be, a good Ionian, since J011 (q.v. 1) 
is son of Apollo and ancestor of the Ionian stock See 
Anst. Ath. Pol. 55. 3. Another not umommon use of 
Trarpoio? is in such a context as Ar. ISub. 1 p,8 (par a- 
tragic), KaraibsatiifTL tt . A La. Here Zeus is named by a 
father appealing to his son’s sense of dut>. lie is evi- 
dently the god who cares for fathers and their rights. 
\Vhen Ouste s (l>ui . I'A. (171) says ru Zev 7tut ptoc mu TpomiL* 
exOpwv epujr, he may very well be combining the two 
senses, for Zeus is Ins ancestor (see ianiaius) and he 
wants Ins help to revenge the murder of Agamemnon. 

But that 7 TH 7 pums cannot always have this sense is clear 
from the fact that it is used as a title of Artemis at Sicyon 
(Raus. 2. 9. 6), where her 1 ude and archaic image attested 
the antiquity of her cult, but clearly, being virgin, she 
was not an ancestress. Again, the epithet is applied to 
Hcstiu, IG xiv. 980 (from Rome), and certainly llestia 
is a virgin 111 all our sources; the dedicator pci haps meant 
to differentiate her from the Roman Vesta (q v.). In much 
the same manner, other lnsciiprions in the same collec- 
tion (nos. 971, 962, 972) apply the title to the Ikilmvicnc 
gods and the (Thracian ?) Ai es. This is 111 contrast, on the 
one hand with narpipov applied to the obscure Lumclos 
as ancestor-god of the Eutnelidac (ibid. 715), on the other 
hand with the use, not of narpajus hut of varpms of 
Aeneas in an inscription from Iliurn, C 1 G 3606, where the 
dedicators might certainly claim him as an ancestor. A 
long list of examples will be found 111 Roscher’s Lexikon 
111. 1688-9, of gods ol all sorts, from (probably) actual 
ancestors thought of as deified to ordinary gods tradi- 
tionally worshipped by the persons in question, who 
seem to be called quite indifferently nnrptjnn or ndrpiui, 
w ith one 01 two instances of thoi p.rj rpdim, whether deified 
maternal ancestors 01 gods worshipped in the household 
of the dedicator's mother. 

In Rome, dt patrii manifestly cannot have the narrower 
sense ol 0 *.ni Trarpuim, at least in official cult, since no 
Roman god was officially an ancestor; the theories, e.g., 
about the identity of Romulus and Qumnus (qq.v.) had 
no effect on the State cult of the latter. A good example 
of its use is in Verg. G. 1. 498, ‘di patrii Indigetes et 
Roniule Vestaque mater’. The expression is ambiguous, 
hut either he calls the Indigetes, Quirinus and Vesta, all 
patrii, or he uses that epithet of the first of these only; 
the former is the more likely. Since no one, even mytho- 
logically, seems to have claimed the Indigetes (q.v.) for 
ancestors, and certainly no one laid such a claim to 
Vesta, the sense ‘worshipped by our fathers, ancestral' 
is perfectly clear. Nor docs it mean only those gods to 
whom the epithet pater (or mater ) is applied, for while 
such titles are known for Quirinus and Vesta, no such 
collocation as Indigetes patres is to be found. There is, 
however, a somewhat specialized sense in which the word 
is used; it applies above all to the Rcnates. In this sense 
paternus is once or tw ice employed; the evicted tenant in 
Hor. Carm. 2. 18. 26 goes his way ‘putemos (mirpuiovs) in 
sinu ferens deos’. These would he his di penates, repre- 
sented by images or other symbols, which lie piously 
takes away as Anchises did his in leaving Troy (Verg. 
Am. z. 717)1 though here they are called patrii, appro- 
priately, for they are not merely the gods of the individual 
house but the future objects of national Roman worship, 
the Penates publici, which are not venerated hecause they 
formed part of anyone's sacra domeshca , but hecause they 
had been adored by Rome and the States supposedly her 
ancestors from time immemorial, cf. penates. Examples 
of this use are: Cic. liar. 37, ‘patrii penatesque di ; 
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Dom. 144; cf. Dion. Hal. Ant. Rom. 1. 67. 3, some Fay di 
penates means IJar^woi (0eoi). 

Ros(.her’g Lexthon , iirts. Tatrii di’ (J. Ilbcrg), Tairioi theui’* 
Tatroa’ (Htifer), Tatrooi theoi’ (Ilbcrg). H. J. K. 

THEOLOGUMENA ARITHMETICAE. This work 

has been thought to be by lamblichus (q.v. 2), because 
he apparently wrote about the properties of the Monad. 
But it does not bear the name of lamblichus in the MSS., 
and is merely a compilation from Anatolius and Nico- 
machus (q.v. 3). 

Ed. V. dc Ealco (1922). W. D. R. 

THEON ( 1 ) of Alexandria ( 1 st c. b.c.), son of Artemidorus 
of Tarsus, and successor of Apion (q.v.) at Alexandria. 
He wrote, inter alia, alphabetical lexica of Tragedy and 
Comedy, probably based (mainly) on the unalphahetical 
collections of Didymus. His main claim to fame, how- 
ever, lies in his exhaustive commentaries on the chief 
Alexandrian poets, which dominated ull subsequent 
scholarship in this field and which form the basis of the 
surviving scholia. He also wrote one of the first treatises 
on Greek syntax. 

C. Gieae, De Throne eiusque n-hquus (1867); C. Wcndcl, PW 10 a. 
2054 If. JMJ. H. F.; H. U. 

THEON (2) of Smyrna (fl. c. a.d. 115-40), Platonist, 
author of an extant work To Kara to iiuOrgiaTiKov xPV a l P a 
tis ti )v J] Aarcoi'os avayvotmv, and of a lost commentary 
on the Republic and a lost work on the order of Plato’s 
writings. The extant book is an elementary work on 
arithmetic (especially on the types of numbers), the 
theory of musical harmony, and astronomy. 

Ed. E. 1 Idler (187H). W. D. R. 

THEON (3, PW 5), Afuus, of Alexandria (2nd c. a.d.), 
rhetor, wrote viropyrgiaTa on Xenophon, Isocrates, and 
Demosthenes, as well as a Tex ,,T 7 and other rhetorical 
works, of which the sole survivor is the Progym rtamia ta 
(q.v.), a teacher’s manual which proved very popular. 

Tlxi. Spengel, Rhet. ii. 59 If. L)- A. R. 

THEON (4, PW 15) of Alexandria, mathematician and 
astronomer (fl. a.d. 364). Extant works are (1) a com- 
mentary on Ptolemy's Almagest (the sections on book 1 1 
and parts of other books are lost); (2) large commentary 
on the Handy Tables of Ptolemy; (3) small introduction 
to the Handy Tables. He is also important for his ‘edi- 
tions’ (i.e. reworkings) of («) Euclid ( Elements , Data , and 
Optics ); ( b ) Ptolemy’s Handy Tables. The latter are ex- 
tant only in Thcon’s version. Thcon was a competent 
but completely unoriginal mathematician. His importance 
lies in the historical data he preserves. It was in his 
version and under his name that Ptolemy’s astronomical 
tables were known to Islamic science, whence they passed 
to medieval Europe. 

EDITIONS. Comm, on Almagest: books 1-4 rd A. Rome, Srudi e 
Testi 72 and io(» (iQjft, 1941) For the remainder 11 in still necessary 
to consult the 1538 Basel edition of the Almagest Capud loannern 
Vualdemm'). The Handy Tables in die Theonic version were pub- 
lished by Ilalma in 3 vols. (I’nru., 1822, 1823, 1825, with Prcm-h 
trails.), the 'small introduction’ , 27 fr ol die fust volume. The ‘large 
commentary’ has never been published. 

CoMMFN'i. Ori Theon’s ’edition’ of Euclid. Heiberg, l.itterargesch. 
Studien ubfr Eukltd 1882). General: Heath, Hist, of Greek Maths, i. 
58 If., ii. 526 If. See also the introductions of Rome, op. cit., and 
lo hi* edition of PappiuT commentary, Studi e Testi 54 (1931) 

G. J. T. 

THEOPHANES of Mytilene, the historian of Pompey, 
after a pro-Roman part in home politics, accompanied 
him in the Third Mithridatic War, and, receiving Roman 
citizenship, fought in the Civil War. His work appears to 
have treated only Pompey’s campaigns, which he com- 


pared to those of Alexander, and was written probably in 
63/2 h.c. to further Pompey’a cause in Rome. 

FGrH ii B, 919; BD, 614. A. H. McD. 

THEOPHILUS (1), Athenian comic poet; he won a 
victory in 329 b.c. Eight titles and twelve fragments 
survive (frs. 6 and 12 are gnomic). 

FCG in. 626 fl. ; CAF it. 473 ff. ; FAC ii. 566 ff. K. J. D. 

THEOPHILUS (2) of Alexandria, patriarch a.d. 385- 
412, was no thinker but a zealous pastor who vigorously 
suppressed Egyptian paganism and advanced the power 
of Alexandria against Constantinople by opposing John 
Chrysostom. lie appears in a kind light in Synesius* 
letters. 

Migne, PC lxv. 33 ff. ; M. Richard, DTC. xv/i (1946), 523 ff 

' II. C. 

THEOPHRASTUS (c. 370-288/5 b.c.) of Eresos in 
Lesbos, pupil, collaborator, and successor of Aristotle. 
In spite of a tradition that he had been a pupil of Plato, 
it is more probable that be first joined Aristotle while 
the latter was at Assos (see W. W. Jaeger, Aristotle (E.T. 
1948), 1 1 5). From Asia Minor he accompanied Aristotle 
to Macedonia and thence to Athens (335). From the 
beginning of this association came the researches, espec- 
ially m botany (and perhaps also in political science; 
l'hilod. Rhet. 11, p. 57 Sudhaus), which were later to form 
the basis of his lectures and published ^ork. Upon 
Aristotle’s retirement to Chalets (322), lie succeeded him 
as scholareh of the Penpatos. \ 

He is said to have lectured to 2,000 students. His lec- 
tures were continually revised (Dmg. Laert. 15. 37) and 
chronological indications in the extant works show' that 
they received their present form in the period of his 
scholarchatc. His most famous pupil was Demetrius of 
Phaleron, through whose influence he, though a meric, 
was allowed to own property, the disposition of which he 
treats in his Will. After the end of Demetrius’ regime, he 
left Athens for a period when a law moved by Sophocles 
was passed forbidding the operation of philosophical 
schools without the permission ol the Athenian demos. 
The law was soon repealed. He was also on friendly terms 
with Cassander and Ptolemy 1 . He was succeeded as a 
scholareh by Straton. 

Wonus 

Four catalogues of his WTitings (with some duplication 
and pseudigrapha) are preserved in D. L. 5. 42-50. It is 
certain that at least the first two and longest of these 
originated in the Alexandrian library but the traditional 
(since Usener’s Analecta Theophrastea ( 1859) 23) ascrip- 
tion of them to Hermippus (q.v. 2) is based on weak 
evidence (see Hermes, forthcoming). Some ol the writings 
were later edited by Andronicus of Rhodes. The text of 
all the extant works is notoriously defective, and they are 
not all yet well represented m modern editions. 

Only a minuscule amount of Theophrastus’ total out- 
put has been preserved. Plant -researches (/ 7 tpl tfmrwv 
lo to f >itis : q books) followed by Plant- Aetiology (Jhpi 
ijwTtijv aiTuiv: 6 books), the first a description and classi- 
fication, the second a physiology of plant-life. They are 
a counterpart of and methodologically influenced by 
Aristotle’s biological works. Characters (XapaicTyjpts), a 
collection of thirty descriptive sketches of types exhibit- 
ing deviations from proper norms of behaviour; the 
preface and some of the contents are Byzantine inter- 
polations. In modern times, they are Theophrastus’ mOHt 
famous and most imitated work. Although they were 
formerly interpreted as moral essays, influenced by Aris- 
totle’s classification of virtuous qualities in Ethics , recent 
scholarship stresses their utility for rhetorical handbooks 
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or comic poetics. Metaphysics (rwv fiera ra ifcvaiKa), a 
brief discussion of some problems of first philosophy. 
Theophrastus shows himself capable of criticizing weaker 
points in Aristotle's Metaphysics , but otherwise marks no 
advance on Aristotle. A number of short essays 
scientific subjects, the first three perhaps extracts from 
the Physics : On fire , On tvinds, On stones , On weather- 
signs, On odours , On weariness , On swooning, On sweat, On 
paralysis. Tne treatise On sense-perception is part of the 
Phys. Dox. 

His two most valuable and influential works are pre- 
served only in fragments: the Doctrines of natural philo- 
sophers {iPumKuiv bofai) and the Laws (Nop.01), each in 
eighteen books. The first was the standard history of 
opinions about the major problems of science and philo- 
sophy, in which he systematized the material used by 
Aristotle for his own criticism of his predecessors. The 
Laws was n comparative collection of laws and customs of 
Cheek States, and was based on the material used by 
Aristotle in his Constitutions and Politics 4-6. 

Theophrastus’ place in the history of philosophy can 
be summed up in Cicero's (Fin. 1. ft) remark that he 
tractat locos ab Aristotele ante tractatos. A scientific re- 
searcher and scholar rather than a speculative philo- 
sopher, he pursued his researches on topical and 
methodological lines already laid down by Aristotle. His 
occasional disagreement on points of doctrine (e.g. a 
more ‘naturalist’ ethics; a reaction against excessive 
teleology in natural processes) or fact arc due to his 
emphasis on science and empirical observation. After 
Aristotle, he was the most prolific and most famous 
member of the Peripatetic school, and his works con- 
tinued to be influential until the first centuries of the 
Christian era (Cicero, Seneca, Plutarch, Porphyry, com- 
mentators to Aristotle). 

Lll'k and Works. Dingcnri Lacrliu* 5 36-57; Zeller, Phil d Gr. 
ii. 2 806, Uebcrwcg- Praechrer, Grundr 01401 , O Regent mgen, s v. 
‘Theophrubtos’ PW Suppl. vn. 1354, O. Gigun, Lex. 1 i. Alten Welt 

^xts (selection). J. G Sclincictrr, 5 vols. (181H 21); F, Wimmer, 
with fragments (very incomplete) and Latin transl. (iHGG); de 1 gnt, 
A ( jcrckc (jHq(>). 

With Commi.ntary on Translation (a selection, generally re- 
stricted to recent works). Hist Plant (with tie odor, de sign. temp ): 
A F. llort, 2 vols. (LoeLi, igiO), Cans Plant. - R. F, Di ngier, hook 1 
(Dm. l'enn., 1027), H Fiiursun G Link (Loch, in pieparntion); 
C7mr.. K G IJsslier ( igOo), 1*. StemmrU, 2 voL, (iy6o-2), Mit.: 
W D Roh.h -F II Fobes (mzg); de sens. G. M. Stratton (1027), 
J 11 McDmrmid (in pr ), de lap.. I). Fi choir. (11)65). Fracmpn rs. 
Major Fragments, D. Firhulz (Loch, in pi ); Dtp 1 W. 

Potscher (11)64); </ j l hi II. DicIh, Doxographi Grata (1870); 

Nomui H Hager, JnumPhil 6 ( 1427) 1. 

Slumps The tollowing list mrludcs only studies appearing since 
the full survey article nt Regenluigen in PW. Ffutany G Senn, Die 
Pftanzenkunde dr* T von trews { 11)56) , 1 'lhics . C. O. Drink, Phroncsis 
I (1056) 123; Physics : P. Steinnictz, Die Phyuk des T t on tresos 
(11)64 ) H H. Gotrschalk liiids ihc teaching of Theophrastus in 
Meteor 4(C'C> if)6r, 67) and in de color tbu* {Hermes 11)64, 50). hotn 
ascribed to Aristotle Met.: G Reiile, Tcojrasto e la sua apart tu a 
tnctafisua (1064) , Logic 1 M. iloehenski, La Lugique de Theophraste 
(1047) , Lpistcm.- L. JlaiboLin, La Thcorie anstotehcienne de Vtnti fleet 
d'apre 1 7 heophraste (11)57), <J'i-o finf : J H McDiarmid, Hunt Stud, 
1053, 85 ; Laws : II Hloch, Hurv. Siud 11)40, 357, A L. Rauhitscluk, 
Classic a el Mediaevalia 1058, 78 (on ostracism) Important but 
neglected fragments ot a political work were discovered in a Vatican 
palimpsest and published by W. Aly, Fragmentum I’aticanum de 
ehgendis magistratibus (Studi e testi, 104 Li043j) ■ anotlicr discussion 
by F. Sbordone, PP 1048, 260. J. J. K. 

THEOPOMPUS (1), Eurypontid king of Sparta from 
c. 720- ? c. 670 B.c. and lender in the First Messeman War 
(Tyrtaeus fr. 4 ; see messenia). He was credited by fourth- 
century writers with two constitutional reforms — a 
stricter control of the assembly by the kings and Gcrousiu 
(see apkllai 1), and the institution of the ephorate. It is 
possible that the ephorate was of earlier origin (see 
kphors), but that it obtained wider powers under Theo- 
poinpus. W. G. F. 

THEOPOMPUS (2), Athenian comic poet, was active 


from r. 410 b.c. (probahly not earlier) to c. 370. Twenty- 
four plays were ascribed to him; we have twenty titles 
(including Odysseus , Penelope, and Sirens ) and 10*0 frag- 
ments (many of them only glosses). 

FCU 11. 702 II., CAP 1. 733 11 ; FAC 1. B4K tf. K. J. q. 

THEOPOMPUS (3) of Chios (b. r. 378 n.c.), historian, 
banished with his father Damasistratiis r. 334 fm Spartun 
sympathies and restored hy Alexander as a supporter 
against the pro-Persian oligarchy. On the latter’s death 
he fled to Egypt. 

Theoponipus, a contemporary of Ephorus, was a 
pupil of Isocrates and adopted his view ot lnstory as 
the handmaid of politics. Little remains of numeiuus 
writings except fragments from the two works on which 
his fame rests, the llellcnica ( LWAi/ti-mil ioTopltu) and 
Philippica ( 0lAitt mien). The former, a continuation of 
Thucydides from 41 1, reached the battle of Cnidos, 304, 
in twelve hooks, and took the supremacy of Sparta as ns 
main theme. Our knowledge ol the lit Ilmira is meagre 
unless we accept R. Laqueur’s arguments (P\V, s.v. 
'Theopompus’) tor the identification of the author of the 
Oxyrhynchus Ileltemca (see oxyrhynchus, rut historian 
from) with Theopompus. These arguments rest on style, 
methods, and the evidence ot personal views and research 
embodied in the papyrus agreeing with characteristics of 
Theopompus. 

Theopompus was able to view events in Greece from 
a detached standpoint, as is shown hy his choice of 
Philip of Macedon as the connecting theme of the fifty- 
eight books of Philippica. Beginning with Philip's acces- 
sion, this prolific work was a world history depicted in a 
series of extensive digressions. Certain of these acquired 
separate titles ( 7 a 9 avp.daia, llcpi hrjp.aytnyuiv, etc.). Theo- 
pompus was remarkable for wide and critical research 
and for the harshness of his verdicts. See also HISTORIO- 
GRAPHY, GREEK, §4. 

FGrH 11 B. 115, E. Mi-vcr, Theopomp * Hellnnka (igng); F. 
Jucohv, Naihnchten Gesellsch. d. U'uu’nw/i zu Gottingen 11142, 1; 
A. Mouuglinno, Terzo contribute alia storm dtgh stuih clussici (ig66), 
367 ft ; VV. R. Cunnoi, Theopompus and Fifth-century Athens (igGK). 

G. L. D. 

THE OR IK A, State allowances made to the poorer 
citizens of Athens to enable them to visit the theatres, 
introduced, it is said, by Pericles. Two obols were paid 
per head at each performance to all persons registered 
for the purpose on the roll of citizens. Later, allowances 
were paid on other occasions also. In the fourth century 
n.c. a regulation was made that all surpluses of the State 
should be used for theonka (except during wartime, as 
an enactment of Demosthenes provided). Another law 
of the same period punished wrth death anyone suggesting 
the use of these funds for army purposes during times 
of peace. The administrators of the theonka , ol eVi 
to OtwptKov, were elective magistrates who had con- 
siderable, and during the time of Eubulus (q.v. 1) even a 
controlling, power over financial administration. 

The term occurs in Roman Egypt, too, where it seems 
to mean funds for religious local festivals, which had to 
be supplied by taxation. 

A M AndreHdes, A History oj Greek Publu Finance (iQ 33), index; 
J J. Huchanun Theonka (1062); G. DusciU-N Kwubnda, Gnechiuhe 
Slaatskunde i, 11 (1 020—6), index; Michell, hconom. Anc Gr 360 fl ; 
WA Schwnlin, PU\ s.v.; S. L. Wallace, Taxation in Egypt from 
Augustus to Diocletian (1938), 454, L M- B. 

THEOROI (Oeajpoi), ‘observers’, a word originally 
applied to sight-seeing travellers and to the attendants 
at festivals of distant cities. It became an official title 
given to «i city's representatives at another city’s festival. 
The great panhellenic festivals were attended by theoric 
delegations (Oetvptai) from every Greek State. Cities 
to which theoroi regularly carne assigned the duty of 
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receiving them to official theorodokoi {Ottopohoxo i). At 
the festivals the theoroi offered sacrifices in the name of 
their cities, and so the title was likewise given to the 
envoys that a city sent to a distant shrine to otter sacrifice 
in its name and to the envoys that it sent to consult a 
distant oracle. The envoys that were sent round to 
announce the coming celebration of a festival and, after 
the creation of new panhellenic agonistic festivals in the 
third century li.c. and later, to announce the new games 
to all the Greek States were also called theoroi. It thus 
became the accepted title of all sacred envoys. The 
religious functions of theoroi eventually obscured the 
original purpose of their otticc, and as curly as Thucydides 
several cities gave the title to annually elected religious 
magistrates. At Thasos the theoroi were eponymous 
mngistiates. 

1 -. Poland, De legatiotlibus Graerorurrt pubheis fLcipzitf, 1885); 
C. P. Bill, l'APA iyoi, 11)6 ff.; P. Boeacli, Quo, > 6 s (iqoH);'A. 
Boethius, Die Pythais (Uppsala, 1918). J. li. V. 

THEOS ( 0 €o?) denotes a god, especially one of the grent 
gods, from his anthropomorphic aspect; from the aspect 
of power he is also culled bai^uiv (see daimon ). When 
there is no room for doubt, 6(6$ often takes the place of 
the proper noun: thus 0(6$ is at Athens Athena. There 
is no reason lor assuming anonymous gods. At Eleusis 
Td'» 6(co are Dcmcter and Kore, o 6e6$ and 17 6(6 Pluto 
and Persephone. Noteworthy is the predicative use of 
6(6$ in phrases like: ‘Recognition of your own kin is 
theos. 1 The indefinite expressions 6(6 $ rtf, fttal alternate 
in Homer with 6aifuov to denote some unknown divine 
power; in later authors to ddov is an equivalent. This 
abstraction becomes finally nn expression lor the irra- 
tional in human life, that which cannot be explained by 
natural causes. No plausible etymology exists. 

II. J. Rose fl a/., La Nation dn thvm (Iinirclicm rut Pant. claw. I 

195-0- M. J\ N.; J. H. C. 

THEOXENIA ( 0 <ofA« a), or THEODAISIA («ro- 
fcaiaia), a Greek rite ‘held on certain fixed days on the 
supposition that the gods in person were visiting the 
cities* (schol, Find. Ol. 3, 105, 14 If. Drathmann). 
The statement of Hesych., s.v., that it was ‘a festival in 
common for all the gods’, may go back to a gloss relating 
to a particular (unknown) example. The characteristic 
feature was that a god or gods were considered to be 
present as guests at a banquet given by theii worshippers. 
This might apparently be a public or private ceremony; 
if the former, it was often an important one, hence the 
fairly common occurrence of a month cnlled Theoxenios 
or Theodaisios. The best known was at Delphi, in 
Theoxenios (Mar.-Apr.); for this the sixth Paean of 
Pindar (q.v.) was written. Here Apollo (q.v.) appears to 
have acted as host to the other gods: thuiv ft wo (Find., 
op. cit. 60); for an indication that Lcto was present cf. 
Ath. 372 a. The meal was shared by human beings, 
witness the setting aside, as late as Plutarch’s time ( De 
sera 557 f), of a portion for Pindar’s descendants. Another 
was that in honour of the Dioscuri and Helen (qq.v.) at 
Acragas, Find. Ol. 3; this seems to have been rather a 
domestic feast of the Eumenidae on a magnificent scale 
than a public festival proper. Several other instances 
are recorded; see F. Pfister in PW, s.v. ‘Theodaisia’, 
‘Theoxema*. 

NiJsmon, GGR i a . 135, 409. H. J R. 

THERA, one of the Sporndes, a treeless semicircular 
island, forming part of the cone of an ancient volcano, 
and famous for its wine. It had been colonized from 
Minoan Crete before the disastrous eruption in e. 
1500 D.c. which reduced it to its present state. Later 
came colonists from Laconia, who built the temple to 


the Camcan Apollo. Its importance in the Archaic 
period is shown by its rich cemeteries and early sculpture, 
but in the 630s it had to dispatch part of its population 
to colonize Cyrene. The islanders took no pnrt in the 
Persian wars, but, though Dorians, appear as allies of 
Athens in the Peloponnesian war. The island was a 
Ptolemaic naval base during the third and part of the 
second century u.c. 

German archaeological excavations (1895—1902) have 
revealed a fine capital city, with a theatre, of Hellenistic 
and Homan times. A Minoan colony of pre-eruption days 
is being excavated. 

P-K, GL iv. C vii (r); JG xii. 3; Them, ed. H. von Caertringcn 
(1899-1904). Pfuhl, Ath. Mitt 1903, iff (tombs, etc.). Dorplcld, 
Ath Mitt. 1904, 57 II. (theatre); Koniolcon, Arch. Eph. 1939-41, 1 I., 
AM 1958, 117 1 . W. A. L., J. 11 . 

THERAMENES (d. 404/3 d.c.), Athenian statesman. 
He was one of the principals in establishing the Four 
Hundred (q.v.). Four months later he was active in over- 
throwing them and establishing the Five Thousand. 
When full democracy was restored in 410 he was in the 
Hellespont, assisting in the recovery of Athens’ naval 
supremacy ( see Peloponnesian war). At Arginusac (406) 
he commanded only a single ship. The abandonment of 
survivors from ships wrecked in the battle was probably 
due only to bad weather, but later at Athens the blame 
was disputed between Therarnencs and th^ genet ills, and 
after u largely illegal trial six generals were put to death. 
Xenophon blames him for this appalling biiscarnagc of 
justice; hut Aristophanes in the Frogs next Spring treated 
him lightly, merely as an admit politician. In 404 he was 
sent to negotiate wth Lvsandcr (q.v.), and Xenophon 
{Hell. 2. 2. 16) said that he deliberately wasted three 
months while the hunger at Athens grew; but he was 
then sent to Sparta and brought back the final terms 
of peace. Tie was appointed one of the ‘Thirty Tyrants’ 
(q.v. 1 ), but soon quarrelled with the extremists, especially 
Cnlias (q.v.), who had him condemned and executed. 

His frequent chances of side were censured both by 
democrats like Lysias and by oligarchs like Critias, but 
for Aristotle and for others in the fourth century he was 
a moderate seeking a genuine political mean. If he was 
sincere, he must nevertheless hear much of the blame for 
the internal troubles which lamed Athens in the last 
phase of the war. A. A. 

THF.RAPNE, the site of a sanctuary (the Menelaeum) 
Polyb. 5. 18. 3; the temple of Menelaus, Paus. 3. 19. <), 
on a steep cliff on the left bank ol the Eu rotas, to the 
south-east of Sparta. Some scanty remains of an extensive 
Late Helladic settlement, destroyed in LH 1 IIR-C, were 
excavated in 1910. Votive offerings attest a cult from the 
late Geometric period to the fourth century tlc. The 
massive remains of a iifth-century building (excavated in 
jyog) represent the altar (and temple?) of Helen, w'ho 
w»as worshipped here together with the Dioscuri and 
Menelaus. The cult of the Twins was later transferred to 
Spaita itself. 

REA 1908-9, io8 ff., 1909-10, 4 ff. ; J M, Cook, * Amtuvlov 

Kepcifionoi AAnu (11)53), 112 ff . ; II. VVaLerhnuue und K Hope - 

bmipson, REA 1960, 72. A. M. W.; W. G. 1 ’. 

THERMOPYLAE (‘Hot Gates’, from its hot sulphur 
springs) w r as probably the original meeting-place of the 
famous Amphictiony (q.v.), whence the delegates were 
called Pyl-agorai. As a defence position, where the road 
defiled between fierce cliffs nnd the sea, then hard by, its 
weakness was that there is easy ground above, ‘along the 
spine of the mountain’ (Ildt. 7. 216), could an invader 
but find his way to it; and thus the pass was outflanked 
repeatedly, by sixth-century Thessalians, by the Persians, 
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by the Gauls in 279 (Paus. 
(Plut. Cato Maior 13). 


to. 22), and by Cato in 191 


/^ S8 ' !] Urn ’ ^ erua ond the Greeks (igfti), 
407 ff. ((.. B. Grundy, /Vie Ureal Fenian War Ugoi ). Z gB If., is mis- 
leading.) v A R D 


THERMUM, religious centre of Actolia. Situated 
north-east of L. Trichoms on a natural rock-castle, it 
commanded the central plains of Aetolia and formed the 
meeting-place for the Actolian Confederacy. Extensive 
excavation has revealed its occupation from the Bronze 
Age and its importance as a cult centre tor the worship 
of Apollo M hernuos, Apollo Lyseios, and Artemis; oval 
houses, early type of megaton, three temples of c. 600 
li.C., and terracotta metopes und antefix heads revealing 
Corinthian influence are the most important discoveries, 
its historical importance coincides with the Aetohan 
Confederacy, until its sack in 218 n.c. by Philip V of 
Mucedon. 

Vlpjf. igoo. 167 f ; 'Aflx Tgi^ and igi6; W. 7 . Wood- 

house, Aetolia (1897), 252 1.; P-K, UL i. 2. 342. N. G. L. 11 . 


THERON, tyrant of Acragas (488-472 n.c.), married 
his daughter Demarcte to Gclon (q.v.), whose firm ally 
he became. In 483 he seized Himera from its tyrant 
Tenllus, whose appeal to Carthage resulted in the ex- 
pedition of 480, when Theron and Gclon won a crushing 
victory. On Gclon's death Therein supported Folyzelus, 
younger brother of Hieron I (q.v.), but conflict with 
Syracuse was avoided and Ilicron warned Theron of a 
plot against his regime. Theron’s building programme 
and patronage of the arts made Acragas one of the most 
beautiful and renowned of Greek cities. 

Dunbahm. Western Grrrks. ch 14- A. Schenk, Graf von StnufTcn- 
heig, Tnnakrui (10M), 17<’ H ; H. Bervc, Die lyranm\ bn den 
i.nethen 1 (u/)7), 13*. fl., 11. 5115 t). A G. W. 


THERSANDER ( OcponrSpor), name of five mytho- 
logical persons, for whom see ilofer in Roscher, s.v. ; 
tlie one of most genealogical importance is son of Poly- 
mces and Argcia (acc adhastus), from whom Theron of 
Acragas claimed descent (Pmd. Ol. 2. 43 ff.); he was one 
of the Epigoni (q.v.), H. J. R. 

THERSITES, in mythology, an ugly, foul-tongued 
fellow, who rails at Agamemnon ( Iliad 2. 212 lb), until 
beaten into silence by Odysseus. Evidently, from his 
description, he is of low birth; but in post -Homeric 
tiadition (schol. //. ibid.) he is of good family, son of 
Agnus brother of Oencus (q.v.), therefore akin to D10- 
medes (q.v. 2). Hence, when Achilles sla\s hnn for railing 
at him when he mourns for Penthcsilea (Aethiopis), a 
quarrel arises and Achilles goes to Lesbos to be purified. 

H. J. R. 


THESEUS (Scores), son of Aegeus (q.v.) or Poseidon, 
i.e. of a sea-god, and national hero of Athens. This 
explains his prominence in ancient, especially Attic, 
literature; the chief surviving continuous accounts of 
him, however, arc Plutarch, Theseus , and Apollod. 3. 
216 ff., continued by I 4 ' pit. i. llis legend had manifestly 
been influenced by that of Heracles (q.v.; encounters 
with brigands and monsters; campaign against the 
Amazons), and it is not surprising that he is made 
Heracles’ friend and contemporary. There is no proof 
that any real person lies behind the legend, but that is 
not impossible. 

Childhood and youth. When Aegeus departed from 
Troezen, he left instructions with Aethra that when her 
son was able, he should lift n certain rock, under which 
Aegeus had hidden a sword and sandals. Meanwhile, 
the boy was educated by Pittheus, his tutor being a 


certain Connidas, a hero honoured in Attica the dav 
before the Theseia (Plut. op cit a) ( ri ,T th day 

manhood (sixteen years oU. 1^'.^ 'Sj'whtted'ihe 
rock easily (Plut. 6 ) and detenn.ned not "to Bail" to Athens 
" S fa, ‘ er bUt , i 0 1 t , hc m< “ rl ' dangerous way hy Ld. 

He thus encountered Penphetes, or Coi-yneies, Sims 
Saron Procrustes, Phaea the sow of Crommvon on v )’ 
and other danRcrous men and beasts; the exact numbers 
and names vary in different accounts. Plutarch (g) savs 
that lheseus was eager to emulate Heracles, ami tact 
this is one of the most obvious places in which the fillet's 
legend has influenced his. The diflerence (emphasized 
by Nilsson, Cults, myths, oracles and politics m Ant tent 
Greece (1951), 51 tf.) is that Heracles conquers folktale 
monsters, Theseus mostly human enemies of travellers. 

Attic and (Cretan adventures. Arrived in Attica, he 
was in danger from Medea (q.v.), who persuaded Aegeus 
to send him against the Marathoman bull, which m some 
accounts was Pasiphac’s bull brought from Crete by 
Heracles (q.v.). On the way there, an old woman named 
Hecalc hospitably entertained him; having killed the 
hull, he found her dead on lus return, and ordered that 
her memory should be honoured (Callim., Irs. of Ilecale 
230-^77 l*f.; Plut. 1 4). Coining bat k to Athens, he narrow- 
ly escaped an attempt ol Medea to poison him (Apollod. 
Epit. 1, 5)1 thanks to Aegeus’ recognizing him in time. 
He now heard of the tribute yearly sent to the Mino- 
taur, and volunteered, or was specially chosen by Minos 
(q.v.), to be one of the youths included in it (Plut. 17). 
On the voyage to Crete he proved his divine ancestry 
by leaping overboard and coming back safely fiom the 
palace of Amphitrite with a gold orn, n/.nt which Minos 
had thrown 111 (Bacchyl. ih). In l me he killed the 
Minotaur by the help of Ariadne (q.v.), who gave him a 
clue of thread to find his way out of the Labyrinth and 
afterwards fled with him. lie left her at Dia (Naxos); m 
the original story this was probably due to some magic.il 
forgetfulness (cf. Thcoc. 2. 45-6), but, this detail having 
fallen out, various reasons were given for lus ingratitude 
(Plut. 20). Thence he sailed to Delos, where he and his 
comrades danced a complicated figure, in commemora- 
tion of the Labyrinth, said to be preserved in the tradi- 
tional Delian dance known as the ‘crane’ (Pint. 21). This 
may serve as an example of the numerous ceremonies, 
Attic and other, said in later times to commemorate some 
part of his adventures. For his return see afcihjs. 

Kingship. Theseus succeeded his father and is sup- 
posed to have brought about the awoiKio^os or union of 
the various communities of Attica into one State with 
Athens for the capital (Plut. 24). The event is itself his- 
torical, but its age and author unknown. He took part 
with Heracles in the expedition against the Amazons, 
or went against them on his own account, and won 
Antiopc, or Hippolyte (cf. hiI’POI.ytus 1) for himself; 
the Amazons in their turn, invaded Attica, held the 


Areopagus against Theseus, and were finally defeated in 
a desperate battle. Pinthous the Lapith ruided Marathon, 
was met by Theseus, and became his friend and ally; 
Theseus came to his w’cdding-feast and took part in the 
resultant fight with the Centaurs (q.v.), and later helped 
Pinthous to invade the lower world in an attempt to 
carry off Persephone (q.v.). According to the most 
familiar of the many versions of this story, I heseus was 
ultimately rescued by Heracles from imprisonment, but 
Pirithous remained below. 7'hescus also carried off 
Helen (q.v.) while she was very young, and consequently 
Attica was invaded by the Dioscuri (q.v.). 

Death and posthumous honours. Apart from the variant 
of his permanent detention by Hades (Vcrg. Aen, 6. 
6i7-j 8, perhaps already in Od. 11. 63O his reign is 
generally said to have been ended by a rebellion (headed 
by Menestheus, a descendant of Erechtheus, q.v,, Plut. 
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32), which led to his banishment; he went to Scyros and 
was there murdered by. King Lycomedes (Plut. 35). Long 
after, some bones alleged to be his were brought from 
Scyros by Cimon (Plut. 36), and a hcro-shrinc built for 
them (not the temple now popularly called the Theseum). 

Contact with other legends. Besides Heracles, Theseus 
is said to have been one of the helpers of Meleager 
(q.v. 1) in the boar-hunt (Plut. 29), and an Argonaut (q.v., 
ibid.); he brought about the burial of the bodies of the 
Seven against Thebes (Eur. Suppl. ), and kindly received 
Oedipus (q.v., Soph. OC). 

The Minotaur adventure appears widely in Greek 
art from the seventh century. Other deeds, individually 
or as u cycle, became very popular in Athenian sculpture 
and vase-painting from the later sixth century. He is 
generally shown as a youth, but the elder statesman of 
Attic tragedy is anticipated on a vase by Execius of the 
third quarter of the sixth century (see J. D. Beazley, 
Development of Attic Black-figure (1951), 68 and pi. 
27 - 3 )- 

Stcudinjj in Roscher's Lexthon, s v Cahundanr references to 
ancicru literature and art); H. Heitcrin Hh. Mus. 1936 and 1 038 — q ; 

C. Dujfas and R. Flaccliirc, Thcsee , images et rents ( igsH); Urummer. 

Vasenlisten\ 151ft. H. J. R.; II. W. 1 \, C. M. R. 

THESMOPHORIA, a women's festival in honour of 
Demeter (q.v.) common to all Greeks, regularly cele- 
brated in the autumn. In Athens it took place on the 1 ith- 
13th Pyanopsion (Oct. /Nov.). The women (men being 
strictly excluded) erected bowers with couches of plants 
and sat on the ground. The second day was a fast. The 
name of the third day, KaXXiyt Wia, hints at the fecundity 
of mankind also, but the chief purpose of the festival was 
to promote the fertility of the corn which was about to be 
sown. Pigs had been thrown down into subterranean 
caves (fi^yapa), probably at the Scirophona (q.v.); the 
putrefied remains were brought up, laid on an altar, and 
mixed with the seed-corn. The myth of Eubuleus, rhe 
swineherd swallowed up by the earth when Pluto carried 
off Kore, is an aition to account for this custom. 

Nilsson, Feste, 313 ft. ; L. Dculmcr, Attuche Feste { 1932), 50 ft. 

M. I*. N. 

THESMOTHETAI ( 0 *ap.oOcTai) in Athens were the 
six junior of the nine archunles (q.v.), appointed annually. 
They were instituted not luter than the seventh century 

D. C., but nothing is known for certain about their func- 
tions at that time. Later their duties were mainly legal. 
Acting together, as a college, they were the magistrates 
responsible for many types of case, including most sorts 
of graphe (q.v.), cases arising from eisangelia (q.v.), pro- 
bole, or dokimasia (q.v.), some other public cases, and 
some private cases ( see dike). Their court was the hchaia 
(q.v.). They also presided over juries which ratified, on 
behalf of Athens, legal regulations concerning trade be- 
tween Athens and other States, and tried cases which 
arose from them (see symbolon). Sometimes they could 
impose penalties without reference to a jury: in particu- 
lar, they could authorize the execution without trial of 
persons exiled for homicide who were afterwards found 
in Attica. In the fourth century they had to examine the 
laws for anomalies and inconsistencies, and, if necessary, 
ask for the appointment of nomothelai (q.v.); and, after 
magistrates ceased to sit regularly in the same courts, it 
was the thesmothetai who allotted courts to magistrates 
and fixed the days of trials (see dikasterion). Finally, 
they drew the lots for the appointment of archontes and 
other officials for the next year. 

The Attic orators; Arist. Ath. Pol. 59. D. M. M. 

THESPIAE, near the east foot of Mt. Helicon, was the 
chief town of south Boeotia. The Thespians, alone of 
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Boeotians, fought in full strength at Thermopylae and 
Plataea. They took a prominent part in the restored 
Boeotian Confederacy after 446 B.C., providing two 
boeotarchs. The Spartans used Thcspiae ns a base for 
their anti-Theban policy after 382, and it remained im- 
portant after their expulsion. It was in Roman times still 
one of the chief Boeotian cities (Strabo, 403, 410). Visitors 
came to see the Eros of Praxiteles (Cic. Verr. 2. 4. 135), 
and the sanctuary and games of the Muses (see helicon). 

Fiehn in PW , b.v. 'Thespcia*; l’-K, GL I. ii. 452 f., 507; G. 
Roux, ‘I^e Val dcs Muse* et lea musics chest lea autcura ancient/, 
BC 11 1954, 22 ft. T. J. D. 

THESPIS won the prize when tragedy was performed for 
the first time at the Dionysia at Athens in one of the years 
535-533 B.C. (Marm. Par. 43, T. J. Cadoux, JUS 1948, 
109). His invention of the speaking actor must have been 
made some time before this, and the story which brings 
hun into contact with Solon (Pint. Sol. 29, Diog. Laert. 
1. 59), though suspect, is not impossible. His invention 
of the actor who delivered prologues and conversed with 
the chorus-leader was vouched for by Aristotle (ap. 
Themistium 26. 316 d) and probably in the previous 
century by ( ?) Charon of Lampsacus (FCrll 262 F 15). 
He may have introduced improvements in the mask, but 
that he invented it ( Suda , s.v.) is incredible. The same 
source gives a few titles of plays including a Petitheus, 
but those which circulated under his name; in the fourth 
century h.c. were forgeries (Diog. Laert. 5.192). Horace’s 
description of him (Ars P. 275 fl.) as taking Ins plays 
about on wagons, with a chorus whose faces were 
stained with wine-lees, probably rests on aWmfusion of 
early tragedy with early comedy. See also tragedy. 

TGF K32-3; Fu-kard-Ciunbi id|ci;- Webster, Dithyr^imb*, bo ft 

A. W. V. C. , D. W. L. 

THESPROTI, a people mentioned in the Odyssey with 
a king ut Ephyra in the Acheron valley (in this region a 
tholos-tomb and Mycenaean weapons have been found) 
and probably extending over Epirus in the Late Bronze 
Age. Later confined to south-west Epirus, their territory 
included for a time Dodonn (q.v.) and always the Nekyo- 
manteion or Oracle of the Dead. The Thesproti formed 
a tribal Stnte (kouwn), which entered the Epirote Alliance 
and the Epirote Confederacy, sided with Rome in 170 
B.C., and survived under the Roman settlement. 

S, I. Daltons, Antike Kunst, Ucihclt 1(1963); Hammond, Epirus. 

N. G. L. II. 

THESSALONICA, a city of Macedonia, founded by 
Cnssander, who synoecized the small towns at the head 
of the Thermaic Gulf; perhaps on the site of Therme 
(Struho, fr. 24). It w r as named after Cassander’s wile. 
It stood at the junction of the Morava-Vardar route from 
Europe with the route from the Adriatic to Byzantium 
(the later Via Egnatia). An open roadstead sheltered by 
Chalcidice, Thcssalonicn became the chief Macedonian 
port, displacing Pella when its harbour was silted up. 
Strongly fortified, it withstood the Roman siege, surren- 
dered after the battle of Pydna, nnd became the capital 
of the Roman province (146 b.c.); in the Civil War it 
served as Pompey’s base. A free State and the main 
station on the Via Egnatia, it enjoyed great prosperity, 
shown by its prolific coinage, and was made a Roman 
colony by Decius c. a.d. 250. The population included 
a large Roman cleinent and a Jewish colony, visited by 
St. Paul, one of whose disciples, Aristarchus, became the 
first bishop of Thessalonica. Second city to Constanti- 
nople in the Byzantine Empire, Thessalonica reached a 
height of prosperity to which the extant walls and early 
Byzantine churches bear witness, until it was sacked by 
Saracens in 904. N. G. L. H. 
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THESSALUS (i) of Cos (fl. c. 421-41 1 n.c.), the more 
famous of Hippocrates’ two sons. Galen considered him 
to be the- author of books 5 and 7, and the part-author of 
books 2 and 6, of the Hippocratic work on epidemics, and 
thinks he may have been the author of the Kar y Irfrpe iov. 

m W. D. R. 

THESSALUS (2) of Tralles, the Iatronikes as he styled 
himself, lived in Rome and died before a.d. 79. Pliny 
the Elder quotes his epitaph. The new medical school 
to which he laid claim in a letter to Nero was that of the 
'Methodists’. 

Thessalus accepted Themison’s doctrine of the com- 
munia but did not understand them as a dogmatic con- 
ception. He rather took them to mean the morbid change 
visible in the patient, indicating what, of necessity, the 
physician should do: change the existing state into its 
opposite. In short, he interpreted the communia as a true 
sceptic would (Sext. Emp. Pyr. 1. 236). The degree of 
the necessary change he determined by considering the 
size of the communia , the locality affected, and the seasons, 
so that his treatment did not much differ from the usual 
one. Medical theory, however, was greatly simplified 
in this way. Thessalus’ school was the only new sect 
seriously to compete with the older Hellenistic schools. 
Galen’s attacks arc such as one would expect from a 
convinced dogmatist without understanding of the 
modernist attitude of Nero’s time. 

Tfc'Xl Fragments nor collected The irentisc on remedies (F. 
Cumont, Rev Fhil. iqiH) probably nol by Thessalus. 

LlTtHATUitli. H Hiller, FW vi A. ifiK (but he did not merely rccon- 
Milutc the Methodical School, hut in its luunder), ef. L. Edehlcm, 
/*H', Suppl vi. 358, s.v. ‘Methodikcr 1 . The dependence ot the 
Methodical doctrine on those of Thcmisun (q v.) had been ac- 
knowledged by the ‘Methodists’ from the beginning (e.g. Cclsutt. 
Prooemiurn). The Get that later surveys trace the origin ol the school 
to Asclepmdes and ThcmiHon (e.g Galen 14 684) expresses this de- 
pendence in the usual historical categories of beginning and perfect- 
ing Medical doetnne, Th. Meyer-Sicineg, Da 1 medinmsrjie System 
d . Methwiiher, Jcnacr med -hist, licitrage (iyi6); T C. Allbuti, 
Greek Medutne in Rome (iQiiJ. L. E. 

THESSALY, a district of northern Greece. Thessaly 
proper, comprising the four tetrads, Thessaliotis, Hesti- 
acotis, Pelasgiotis, and Phthiotis (q.v. for the distinction 
between Thessaly and its Penoecis), consists of two large 
and level plains separated by hilly country. Mountain 
barriers impede communication by land with neigh- 
bouring areas, and the only outlet to good harbours is 
a low pass leading to the Bay of Volo. Because of the 
extent of its plains Thessaly was richer in grain, horses, 
and cattle than other parts of Greece, hut extremes of 
temperature discouraged the cultivation of olives and 
vines. 

Although the archaeological picture of early Thessaly 
is incomplete, it is evident that in the Late Helladic 
period Mycenaean influences spread from Tolctis (q.v.) 
over most of the country. During the twelfth century 
invaders from the north and north-west infiltrated into 
Thessaly. Most of these pressed on southwards, but the 
Thessali, who migrated from Thesprutia, remained and 
dominated the plains, reducing the conquered to serfdom 
or driving them into the mountains. A few baronial 
families gradually became supreme, and their enterprise 
in organizing a loosely-knit national State headed by a 
ta%os (q.v.) made Thessaly a formidable power in the 
sixth century. At this time the Thessalians dominated 
northern Greece, partly by controlling the Amphictionic 
League {see amphictionies) through the votes of small 
tribes on their borders owing allegiance to them. The 
rivalries of aristocratic houses and the medism of the 
Alcuadae (q.v.) soon caused a decline, which was intensi- 
fied during the fifth century by social unrest, as the 
urbanization of this backward district gradually broke 
down baronial domination. In the wars between Athens 
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and Sparta the Thessalians favoured the former hut 
rendered little assistance, and the foundation of a Spartan 
colony at Hcraclea (q.v. 4) 1 rnchinia illustrates their 
impotence. 

Late in the fifth century Lycophron (q.v. 1) established 
a tyranny at Phcrae, and a protracted struggle began 
between the Pheruean tyrants and the hulk of the Thessa- 
lians led by Larissa, where the Alcuadae had become a 
city aristocracy. 'Phis conflict was disastrous, because both 
sides enlisted external support from powers whose chief 
aim was to secure advantages for themselves by exploit- 
ing Thessalian disunity. It was only during the tyranny 
of Jason (q.v. 2), who revived the national State and had 
himself elected togos, that Thessaly was united and 
formidable to the rest of Greece. Anarchy returned under 
Alexander (q.v. 5) of Phcrae and his successors, and 
Thessaly fell an easy prey to Philip of Macedon, who 
adroitly turned local quarrels to his own advantage. In 
theory the Thessalians retained their independence, hut 
the kings of Macedon held the ardionslup of the Thes- 
salian League for life, and Thessaly remained virtually 
a Macedonian province. Its contingent of cavalry was 
invaluable to Alexander in Asia. An unsuccessful attempt 
was made in the Lamian War to throw oil Macedonian 
suzerainty, and in the Hellenistic period Thessaly was 
often overrun by rival powers, some paits lading under 
Aetohan control. 

In 196 Rome liberated Thessaly from Macedonian 
rule and established a new Thessalian Confederacy, 
which was maintained even after 148, when Thessaly was 
absorbed in the Roman province of Macedonia. 

Gfolhaphy and Topoohaphy. F. Stahhn, Das hellcmsche Theua- 
hm (ir> 24 ); F-K, CL 1 . 1 . 

Hist oh y H. 1). Westlake, Thessaly iw the Fourth Century BC. 
(1915). M. Sordi, La leva tessala (iysK) 

Political and Social Di vllopmini l). Kalintedt, Gfitt Nachr. 
iy 24 , 12 H If., G. Husolr. Grmfnuhe Slaankunde 11 ( 1 ^ 26 ) 1 4 7 H IT ; 
J. A. O. I.arsen, Greek Federal States (1 yhB), 12 H , 281 H II. D. w! 

THESTIUS, in mythology, king of Plcuron, father of 
Lynccus and Idas (Argonauts and hunters of the Caly- 
doman boar) and of Althaea, wife ol Oeneus (q.v. ; Ov. 
A let. 8. 304, 446 and elsewhere). 

THESTOR (SeiTTtufi). Of the five persons so culled 
(Hofcr in Roscher, s.v.), the least obscure is the father of 
Calchas (q.v.; Iliad 1. O9). lie has no legend, the talc in 
Hyginus, Fab. 190, being manifestly late romance. 

THE FES (Ofjrcs;), hired labourers, the humblest class of 
free men in a Greek city. At Athens, after Solon (q.v.), 
the lowest of the four census-classes, men with an esti- 
mated annual income of less than 200 rnedtmnoi of corn 
or the equivalent in other produce or money. Solon 
admitted them to the ekklesia and Heliaca (qq.v.), but 
not to magistracies nor, presumably, to Ins boule (q.v.). 
This limitation was never formally abrogated, hut to- 
wards the end of the fifth century it came to be ignored 
in practice. Because they could not afTord a suit of armour, 
Thetcs did not serve in the hoplite ranks; but when 
Athens became mainly a naval power they had even more 
important duties us rowers, sailors, marines, and naval 
officers, the State providing any equipment necessary. 
On land they probably furnished bowmen and ‘light- 
armed’ men (i/uAot), including peltasts and unarmed 
pioneers. For their numbers see population (oreer). 

A. W. G.; T. J. C. 

THETIS ( 0 cnr), a Nereid, who was fated to bear a son 
mightier than his father. This being revealed by Themis 
to the gods, Find, lsthm. 8. 34 IT. (in Aesch. Prom. 
Bound and Prom. Unbound she reveals it to her son 
Prometheus, who discloses it as the price of his libera- 
tion; cf. Prometheus), Zeus and Poseidon gave up all 
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thoughts of possessing her, and instead gave her to Peleus 
(q.v.), as the most deserving of mankind. Their wedding 
was attended by all the gods, who brought various gifts 
(Find. Pyth . 3. 92 fT. ; Catullus 64. 31 ff., etc.). She bore 
one child, Achilles (q.v., Iliad 18. 55 ff. ; Pind. ibid. 100); 
Lycophron, 178, says there were seven, of whom the rest 
perished in the fire when she tried to make them im- 
mortal, cf. PELEUS. 

The capture by Peleus and her wedding to him are 
exceedingly popular in art from the sixth century. She 
is also shown getting the arms from Hephaestus for 
Achilles; and very often bringing them to him, helped 
by her sister Nereids, from the mid fifth century riding 
dolphins and other sea creatures. She balances Eos in 
pictures of the psychostasia and combat w ith Mernnon. 

RiiHchi-r’s Lexikon % s.w. Telcos’, ‘Thelm’. In art, lJrommer, 
Vastnhsten 1 , 241ft., 270 ft. H. J. R. ; C- M. R. 

THEVESTE (modem Tebessa), an old Berber town, at 
the east end of the High Plateaux, commanding the 
upper Ampsaga. Hanno conquered it for Carthage in 
the third century n.c. Early in the first century a.d. the 
Legio III Augusta was stationed near Thevcste, which 
became a colonia , probably under Trajan, when the 
legion moved to Lambaesis. Connected with Carthage 
by one of the main roads in N. Africa, it became the 
economic centre of a wide area covering part of southern 
Algeria and Tunisia. Substantial and impressive ruins, 
mainly from the I„ate Empire, include an arch of 
Caracalla, temple of Jupiter, a large basilica of the 
fourth and later centuries, and a complete set of Byzan- 
tine fortifications. 

R. Cagnat, Carthage, Timgad, Ttbcssa* (iyog); S. dp Ruch, 
lebessa, antique Thevcste { lysz). ft- H. VV. 

THIASOS ( 0 La.aos) t a group of persons (Omairai, -u>Tai) 
associated in the worship of a particular deity or deities, 
Greek or foreign. Such groups already existed at Athens 
in the time of Solon, who guaranteed their rights of 
association; and the epigraphic evidence, mainly of 
Hellenistic date, reveals them as a common feature 
of the private life of both Greeks and aliens in the Greek 
cities of the Aegean and Pontic areas. Their organization 
resembled that ol Greek private societies in general (see 
CLUBS, GREEK). The term thiasoi was also used for the 
small groups into which some, and perhaps all, of the 
Attic phratnes (q.v.) were divided by the early fourth 
century n.c., and possibly for analogous subdivisions of 
the citizen-body in other cities. 

F. Poland, Clevchichtr des gnechnchm Vernnnvesent (1Q13), **■€ 
indexes; ftusolt-Swoboda, Gnech. Slaatsh 1 1 (iqzoJ. 11 (102b), 
see indexes; W. S. Ferguson, Hum. Theol. Rev. iy44, 61 ff., 
A. Andrcwcs, JHR igGi, 1 ft. T. J. C. 

THIBRON, a Spartan sent to Ionia in the autumn of 
400 n.C. with a force of 5,000 Peloponnesians and Helots, 
in response to an appeal for aid from the Greek cities in 
the area, who were threatened by the Persian satrap 
Tissaphernes. He captured Magnesia and was unsuccess- 
ful at Trales, but eventually augmented his forces by 
enlisting most of the surviving Greeks who had served 
with the Younger Cyrus. In the following year he re- 
ceived the adherence of Pergamus and some minor cities 
of Aeolis, took several more by storm, but his siege of 
Egyptian Lnrisssa was a failure, and the ephors ordered 
him to attack Caria instead. At Ephesus, however, in the 
midst of his preparations, he w ( as superseded in command 
by Dercyllidas (q.v.). On his return to Sparta, he was 
prosecuted on a charge of allowing his men to plunder 
friendly Greek cities, condemned, and sent into exile. 
Subsequently he procured his recall, and in 391 was again 
sent to Asia Minor with a force of 8,ooo men, this time to 
operate against Struthas the new Persian officer appointed 


to administer Ionia and the Aegean seaboard. Basing him- 
self on Ephesus and the cities of the Maeander valley, 
Thibron did little more than conduct plundering ex- 
peditions in an incompetent and reckless manner. 
Struthas, observing this, surprised him one mornmg 
with a body of cavalry as he headed a disorderly raiding 
party, and in the ensuing fight Thihron and a large 
number of his men were killed. Such was the fate of the 
last ever Spartan campaign in Asia. Remiss, inefficient, 
and a poor disciplinarian, Thibron differed from the 
average Spnrtan commander and during his stay in Asia 
achieved virtually nothing. 

Xen. Anab. 7. 6. i, 7. 8. 24; id. Hell. 3. 1. 4-8, 4. 8. 17-T0; Dim!. 
14- 3f>, 37- 4, 3«* 2, 99- i-J. t. 1. MUJ. 

THIRTY TYRANTS (i). At the end of the Pelopon- 
nesian War (Apr. 404 B.c.) the oligarchs at Athens 
already had the upper hand, Cntias leading the extrem- 
ists, Theramcnes the moderates. Both sections joined in 
asking Lysander for help against the democrats ; under 
pressure from him the ekklesia was compelled to appoint 
thirty to draw up a new constitution ifaTii rd 

narpia. The Thirty at once seized full power, con- 
stituted a new boule under their control, and a board of 
Ten to rule Piraeus, abolished the dicasteries, and began 
the removal of obnoxious democrats and sykophantai 
(June). This developed into a reign of terror, many 
respectable citizens and metics being executed and their 
property confiscated; a Spartan garrison (was stationed 
on the Acropolis; no new constitution was ^promulgated. 
To meet the protests of Theramcnes, Cnmas agreed to 
draw up a list of 3,000 to constitute the qitizcn body; 
he never published it, and he stified furtheV opposition 
from Theramcnes by executing him. 1,500 men in all 
are said to have been executed ; many were exiled or fled. 
But the Thirty failed to prevent the capture of Piraeus 
by a band of exiles under Thrasybulus (q.v.), and Critias 
was killed in a battle (Dec.-Jan. 404/3). They were now 
deposed by the moderate oligarchs, who constituted 
themselves as the 3,001 and appointed a board of Ten, who 
eventually became reconciled with Thrasybulus’ party 
by the good offices of the Spartan king Pausamus (q.v. 2). 
The full democracy w-as now restored (late summer 
403), and the remnant of the Thirty, who had retired to 
Eleusis, were exterminated there two or three years later. 

Xen. Hell, z 3. 4 ; Ansi. Ath I J nl 34 3-41 1 (less trustworthy llun 
Xenophon, especially in chronology); D10J 14. 3 ft (from FphuiusJ. 
Details in I.ysiHs (esp O * 12 and 13). AntlociJcs, and Imk lutes 

Hignctt, Hist. A then. Conti , ch 11 and app. xiu-xiv. A VV C_J. 

THIRTY TYRANTS (2), the name given 111 the II is ton, 1 
Augusta (Pollio) to the pretenders who arose in the pro- 
vinces in the mid third century a.d. The author’s original 
plan was to write on twenty, hut the number w'as raised 
to that of the ‘thirty tyrants’ of Athens by admitted pad- 
ding; thirty-two names appear in the collection, includ- 
ing two women. The object was to denigrate Gal lien us, 
in whose reign most of the pretenders are said to have 
lived; in fact only nine ate authenticated for his reign. 
Of the others, some were children of pretenders, some 
certainly never wore the purple, others are almost certainly 
fictions, and a few occurred in other reigns. The whole 
collection is worthless as a historical source. In the list 
which follows (not in the order of the Histona ) italicized 
names are known from coins or other sources. 

In Gaul: PostwrlUs (q.v.) = M. Cassianius Latinius 
Postumus Aug., 259-68; Postumus Junior, said to he 
Caesar, and son of Postumus; Lollianus - C. Ulpius 
Cornelius Laelianus Aug., 268, rebelled against Pos- 
tumus; Manus = M. Aurelius Marius Aug., 268; 
Victorinus — M. Piavonius Victorious Aug., 268-70; 
Victorious Junior, said to be son of Victorinus, existence 
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doubtful; Tetricus (q.v.) — C. Pius Esuvius Tetricus 
Aug., 270-4; Tetricus Junior , Caesar, son of Tetricus. 

In Illyricum: Ingenuus , full name unknown, c. 2. so; 

Regalitmus =■ P. C Rcgalianus Aug., c. 260; 

Aureoltts, full name unknown, 268. 

In Greece: Piso, 261, an invention; Valens, 261. 

In lsauria: Treliellianus : highly dubious. 

In Syria: Cynades — Marcades, c. 258, never emperor; 
Macrianus — (Fulvius) Macrianus, 260, never emperor; 
Macrianus (q.v.) Junior =- T. Fulvius Macrianus Aug., 
260—1 ; Ballista (q.v.), 260—1, never emperor; Quietus — 
T. Fulvius Junius Quietus Aug., 260-1 ; ( Jdaenathus (t\.v .) 
— Septimius Odaenathus, 260-7, never emperor; 
Herodes, Herennianus and Tunolaus, r. 268 IT., said to 
be sons of Odaenathus, never emperors ; Mcieomus , r. 268, 
a relative of Odaenathus, never emperor. 

In Egypt: Aemihanus — L. Mus&ius Aemihanus, c. 
261. 

Others: Celsus and Saturninus, both fictions; 
Vittoria, mother of Victonnus; Zrnobiu (q.v.), wife of 
Odaenathus; Valens Superior , at Rome in 250; Titus , 
probably Quartinus, 238; Censorious, a fiction. 

K. Syinc. Ammianus and the li island Augusta (19(18). 

U. II. W. 

THOMAS MAGISTER ( TheoduJos in religion) of 
Thessalonica was tlie Secretary ol Andromcus II (a.d. 
1282-1328), but withdrew to a monastery, where he 
devoted himself to scholarship. 

Works, (i) Ecloga Vocum Atticarum ('ErcXo-yTi ovofidrarv 
teal pi]fuiruiv /IrTi/fujp), based especially 011 Phrynichus, 
Ammonius, Herodian, and Moons, but with much added 
material that is less valuable, drawn from his own i Lad- 
ing, e.g. in Herodotus, Thucydides, Aehus Aristides, and 
Syncs ms. 

(2) Texts, with scholia, of Aeschylus, Sophocles Aj. t 
EL, OT, Euripides Hec., Or., Thoen., Austophanes 
Pint., Nub., Run., and Pindar. These give an insight into 
the oral instruction provided by a late Byzantine teacher. 
Thomas is well informed on rraheii, toleiahly knowledge- 
able on rare words, and totally ignorant oi metre. Lives 
of these poets appear under his name in some MSS. 

(3) Declamations on set themes m the manner of the 
ancient orators, e.g. De Regis () flints (/ 7 . /SaaiAciac); 
panegyrics on famous personalities of earlier date, e.g. 
Gregory Naz.; eulogistic addiesses to contemporaries; 
deliberative discourses on questions of the moment. 

(4) Letters. 

If hua, F Hirst hi (iSiz). I P Mignc. VG cxlv , F. \V. T.cnz, Funf 
Reden Th M's (iijfip, T Iloplncr, .Sin: Wien Akad. l(jiz, A. 
Turyn, The Maniuci ipt Tradition of tht Tragedies ol At uhy/us (194)), 
(17 ir , id Stiuh, s in the Manuscript Tradition aj the Tragedies of 
Sop hoe h s (iy_si). 11 IT , J lngmri, Htstairedu te\te de Tmdnre 
iSotl , A Tiir\n, The Byzantine Manuscript Tradition of the 
’l rage dies 0/ Euripides (1957), 1O5 ff. J. F. L , H II. 

THRACE. The boundaries of Thrace varied at different 
tunes ; in the tilth century n.c. the kingdom of the Odrysae, 
the leading tribe ot Thrace, extended over present-day 
Bulgaria, Turkish Thrace (east of the Hehrus), and 
Greece between the Hehrus and the Strymon, except for 
the coastal strip with its Greek cities, i.c. from the 
Danube on the north to the Hellespont and the Greek 
fringe on the south, and from Constantinople to the 
sources of the Strymon in south-west Bulgaria, whereas 
the Homan province of Thrace was hounded on the north 
by llnemus, on the cast by the Euxinc, on the south by 
the Propontis, Hellespont, and Aegean, and on the west 
by the Nestus. 

By ancient writers the Thracians (who were of Indo- 
European stock) were considered as a primitive people, 
consisting of the warlike and ferocious tribes dwelling 
in the mountains of Haemus and Rhodope, and the 


peaceable dwellers m the plain, who came into contact with 
the Greek colonies on the Aegean and Propontis. Until 
classical times the Thracians lived m open villages - only 
in Homan times was urban civilization developed Hero- 
dotus remarks (5. 3) that, il they could have been milled 
under a single king, they would have been invincible a 
view corroborated by Thucydides (2. ys-ioi); m fait, 
unlike the Macedonians, the Thracians never achieved a 
national history. From the eighth century n.c. the coast 
of Thiace was colonized bv Greeks at Al.dera (q v ) 
Maroneia, Aenus, Fcrinthus, lSyzantium (<iq vY 
Apollonia, and Mosambria, but the Thiamins resisted 
Greek influence. 

We have very little historical information about the 
Thiacians, except when they were brought into contact 
with the Greeks, (hor the prehistoric petiocl, as revealed 
by excavation, see S. Casson, op. tit. infra, 102 fl.) The 
Thracians were subdued by the Persians t. 516 n.c., and 
some of them fought against the Greeks under Xerxes 
(q.v.) in 480 n.c. Shortly afterwards the first king ot the 
Odrysae, Teres, attempted to carve an empire out oi the 
territory occupied by the Thracian tribes (Thuc. 2. 29), 
and his sovereignty extended as far as the Kuxine and the 
Hellespont. His son Sitalces (q.v.) enlarged his kingdom, 
subjugating the tnhes of Rhodope as fat as the Stiymon’, 
and the Getae, north of Haemus. Thcncefoi ward the 
king of the Odrysae called himself king ot the Thracians. 
Sitalces allied himself with the Athenians against the 
Macedonians, but his invasion of Macedonia 111 429 n.c. 
achieved nothing. Sitalces was succeeded by Seuthes, his 
nephew, who married Stratoniee, sister of Pcrdiccas 
(q.v.). In 382 n.c. Cotys succeeded to the monarchy and 
made war on Athens, assisted by his son-in-law 
lphicrates (q.v.), the Athenian. After Cotys’ death in 358 
n.c. three princes claimed the succession, Cersobleptes 
(q.v.), his son, Berisadcs, and Atmdocus. 

On the collapse of the Odrysian power m nod fourth 
century, Philip II (q.v.) of Maccdon invaded Thrace and 
made its princes tributary; he founded Philippopohs 
(q.v.) in his own honour. After the death of Alexander 
(q.v. 3) the Great, who had leit Thrace under his generals, 
Thrace fell to Lysimachus (q.v.), who founded Lysi- 
machcia in 308 n.c., and thereafter it was a protectorate 
of the successive rulers of Macedonia. After the Roman 
victory at Pydna in 168 n.c,, Thrace west of the Hehrus 
was incorporated in Macedonia, and in 129 n.c. the 
coastal cities were included. 

For the religion of the Thracians, see relicion, 
THRACIAN; RIDER-CODS AND HFROES; MACEDONIAN CULTS. 

S Casson, Mai edoma, Thrace, and Illyria ( 1916); W. Wicsnei, Her 
Thrakrr ( 1 9(>l) : D. I* Dimitiov, Bulgaria, Land of Ancient Cn ibza- 
trons (Sofia, iqI'h; biN.F, V. BcScvJicv mid J lrniM.hn, Anttke und 
Mittelalur m Bulganen (19(10, rsp. V. Vclkny, 70!! ), Head, Hist. 
Num. 1 24I) ir , G Mihailov, ‘ 1 .11 Tin .ice au\ IV* et 111 ' Kittles uvont 
noire ere', Athenuruvi 19(11, 13 (1 , id Imenptiortes Graecue in Bul- 
garia Hepei tae (Si ilia, 1- , igsh- ), V Hoeck, 1 1 )ns Odi vsenreich in 
Tlirakien’, Hermes 1891, 7(1 fl , (j. Kaznruw, Beitrdge zur Kultur - 
geschiehle der Thrukt r (Saraitvo, 191(1), 1 \ Pei dozer, 'Cultes. ec 
mythes du l'angee’, Annates de I'Est 1910. J. M. R. C. 

Thrace and Rome. The Romans were slow to realize 
that the destruction of the Macedonian monarchy would 
involve them with the Thracians, hut when Andnscus 
(q.v.) revolted (14Q n.c.) he drew- most of Ins support from 
Thrace (Florus 1. 30), and the subsequent annexation of 
Maccdon made Rome responsible for the eastern border 
of Maccdon with Thrace. Later raids by Thracian tribes 
into Macedonia and punitive campaigns by Roman pro- 
consuls of Macedonia are regularly attested. Some 
peoples in Thrace, however, made alliances with Rome. 
The Dentheletae had long been faithful allies when 
wantonly attacked by Piso (q.v. 5)* mid Liccro calls 
Rahoceiitus, chief of the Bessi, a faithful ally, although 
hitherto they had been troublesome (Cic. Pis. 84). Later 
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Thrace was consolidated into a kingdom ruled by a 
dynasty from the Sapaei, who lived in the south close to 
Macedonia. The first-known ruler was Rhascuporis (or 
Rhescupons), son of Cotys, who helped Pornpey against 
Caesar and later Brutus and Cassius against Antony and 
Octavian, while his brother Rhascusi supported the latter. 
He was succeeded as king by his son Cotys ( 1 G iii. 552, 
553)> who strengthened the dynasty by a marriage alliance 
with the Astae, whose capital was at Bizye in eastern 
Thrace. A Cotys of this family had sent his son Sadalas 
to help Pompey; later Sadalas’ widow Polemocratia en- 
trusted his infant son Cotys to Brutus, who seized the 
royal treasure and sent the boy to Cyzicus. This Cotys, 
who was restored to his kingdom apparently while still 
n boy, married the daughter of Cotys the Sapaean. The 
latter acted as regent for his son-in-law and he was lol- 
lowed by his son Rhoemetalces, who acted as regent 
for his nephews, the sons of Cotys, when the latter 
died. When the Bessi, already subdued by M. Lolliu9 
(19-18 B.c.), broke away from the Astae (r. 11 b.c.) and 
killed Hhascuporis, the only surviving son of Cotys, the 
Romans awarded the kingdom to Rhoemetalces, Rhascu- 
poris’ uncle and guardian, who later ruled the whole of 
Thrace. When Rhoemetalces died (a.d. 12) Augustus 
partitioned the kingdom between his son Cotys, who 
received the civilized coastal area, and his brother 
Rhascuporis, who received the barbarous interior with 
only the title of dynast (Tac. Ann. 2. 64). In A.D. 19 
Rhascuporis killed Cotys and Tiberius deposed him, 
dividing the kingdom between Rhoemetalces, son of 
Rhnscuporis, as dynast, and the sons of Cotys under a 
Roman guardian, Trebellenus Rufus. One of these sons, 
Rhoemetalces, was made king of his father’s portion hy 
Gnius in a.d. 38. Later the kingdom was reunited, since 
in a.d. 46 a certain Rhoemetalces was murdered by his 
wife and his kingdom became the Roman province ol 
Thrace. 

The province was governed by procurators until the 
reign of Traian when they were superseded by praetorian 
legates, assisted hy procurators, both of whom were 
based at Perinthus. Although defence was in the hands of 
the legate in Moesia, some troops were maintained ; late 
in Nero’s reign there were 2,000 (Joseph, tij ii. 16. 4). 
With very few cities Thrace was administered on a 
centralized system, the province being divided into 
strategiai, each under a strutegos appointed by the gover- 
nor. Colonies were founded at Aprus ( colonia Claudia 
Apretisis) hy Claudius or Nero, and at Dcultum ( colonia 
Flavia Pacensis Deultum) under Vespasian. Reorganiza- 
tion under Trajan produced at least seven new cities, 
based mostly on older settlements, although the mass of 
the population continued to live in villages. Under Dio- 
cletian Thrace was split into a number of small provinces, 
and more cities were founded. From the third century 
a.d. onwards Thrace was periodically ravaged hy bar- 
barian invaders. After the reconstruction of the defences 
under Justinian there were 100 forts in the Thracian 
provinces (Procop. Aed. 4. 11). 

Sec bibliography above nnd, on the client kings, R. M Dawkins 
and F. W. liasluck, USA 1905/6, 1 7 5—7 1 H. Dessau, Eph. Epigr. 
1913. 6 g 6 ff A. Stein, Rbmische Reichsbeamte dcr Pruvinz Thructa 
(Sarajevo, 1920); Jones, Cities E. Rom. Prov, 1 If . J. J. W. 

THRASEA PAETUS, Publius Clodius (ms. suff. a.d. 
56), Stoic, renowned for his uprightness and republican 
sympathies. He modelled himself on Cato Uticensis, of 
whom, utilizing Munatius Rufus, he composed a Life 
which Plutarch consulted ( Cato Min. 25, 37). Con- 
demned under Nero (a.d. 66), he ended his life in noble 
fashion. See also aahia (2) minor. 

Tac. Ann. 13. 49; 14. 12, 48-9: *5- 20-1; 16. 21-35. Syime, 
Tacitus. 556 ff. <i. C. W. 


THRASYBULUS (d. 388 b.c.), son of Lycus, Athenian 
general and statesman. In 41 1 he was a leader of the demo- 
cratic State formed by the navy at Samos in opposition 
to the Four Hundred. He was responsible for the recall 
of Alcibiades and contributed largely to the naval success 
of the following years. 

He was banished by the Thirty and fled to Thebes 
where he organized a band of seventy exiles and occupied 
Phyle (late autumn, 404). When his followers had in- 
creased to a thousand, he seized the Piraeus and defeated 
the troops of the Thirty. Thanks to an amnesty pro- 
claimed at the instance of Sparta, he led his men to 
Athens, and the democracy was restored. In the Corin- 
thian War he played a prominent part, and in 389/8 he 
commanded a fleet which gained many allies but suffered 
irom lack of financial support. At Aspendus his troops 
plundered the natives, who murdered him in his tent. 

Thrasybulus showed ability and gallantry as a military 
leader. He was a staunch champion of democracy but 
was wise enough to make concessions in order to restore 
Athenian unity. In his last years he failed to appreciate 
that the imperialistic policy to which he gave his support 
was lar beyond the material resources of Athens at that 
time. 

Thuc. bk. 8 ; Xcn. Hell. bks. 1-4, Died. bks. 13-14. H. D. W. 

THRASYLLUS of Alexandria (d. A.n. 3/6), astrologer. 
Tihenus made his acquaintance during hislstay in Rhodes 
(6 b.c. -A. n. 2) and came to believe in lum implicitly; 
Thrasyllus remained till his death in closi contact with 
the Kmperor, who granted him Roman citizenship. He 
was a man of good education and a serious student of 
astrology. 1 

Worics: (1) n work or works on astrology^ epitomized 
later in a 2 JvyKtif)aXiLLO)Oi^ tow 'ItponXca GpatjuXAov iriva- 
(2) ITtpt tuh> tnra rnvasv. In addition he was, with 
Dercyllides, responsible for the division of Plato’s works 
into tetralogies. 

f Ciirncmt, CCAC vim 3, qq ff. F II. Cramer, Astrology in Roman 
Law and Poltttcs (U.S A. 1 954), 92 ff. VV. D. K. 

THRASYMACHUS of Chalcedon (fl. c. 430-400 b.c.), 
sophist and rhetorician, is best known from his defence, 
in the Republic , of the thesis that justice is the interest of 
the stronger, lie played an important part in the develop- 
ment of Greek oratory, by his elaboration of the appeal 
to the emotions by means of elocution and ‘action’, and in 
the development of prose style by his attention to rhythm 
and to the building up of periods. 

Teutimonia and fragments in Diels, Vorsohr ." 2. 319-26. VV. D. R. 

THRASYMEDES (GpaovfiyS 17?), a son of Nestor who 
takes a minor part in the Iliad: 10. 255 ; 16. 321 ff., and 
elsewhere. In the Wooden Horse, Quint. Smyrn. 12. 
319 - 

THUBURSICU(M) NUMIDARUM (modem Khami- 
ssd) } a market-town on the road from Hippo Regius (q.v.) 
to Thevcste. Lying in the richly phosphated Bagradas 
valley, it became a prosperous centre of the agricultural 
life which Masinissa introduced into his territory. Under 
Roman rule it was the centre of one of the tribes called 
Numidae, which continued a separate existence after the 
town obtained higher status. After being administered 
jointly by native chieftains and military prefects, it was 
made a municipium by Trajan, and became a colony 
before a.d. 270. Its extensive rums have yielded many 
excellent specimens of Greek and Roman art, 

S. GbcII and C. A. Joly, Khamissa, Mdaourouch , Announa (Pari*, 
1922). W. N. W.; B. H. W. 
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THUCYDIDES (i), son of Mclesias, Athenian politician. 
He was of good family, connected by marriage with 
Cimon (q.v.), and according to Plato active both in war 
and peace and influential in Athens and Greece generally. 
A formidable speaker, he replaced Cimon as ‘leader of 
the rich’ and political rival of Pericles, whose building- 
programme he attacked. The issues between them were 
resolved by his ostracism (443 u.c. ?). He seems to have 
returned after the statutory ten years, but further activity 
on his part is not well attested ; though he w r as prosecuted 
in his old age by one Cephisodemus (c. 426). He had two 
sons Mclesias and Stephanus and a grandson Thucydides, 
son of the former, a young man about 420 ; by which tune 
he himself was dead. He may have been the historian's 
maternal grandfather. 

Hill- -Andrewes, Sou reef of Greek History (mu i), indi*x 
vi, H. T. Wiulc-Gcry, JUS U))z, 205 tl. (/ijinn in Greet t History 
( 1 05 ^ ) . D Kiennst, (Jymnasium ig«n, 210H ; A K Kaubits- 

click 1 i/ J /iofiiiv 19(10, Si 11 ., I". J brunt, Jiist. 11/14, jHs tf ,H D.Mever. 
Hut. 1967, 141 tt. A. W . < 3 ., T. J. 

THUCYDIDES (2), author of the (incomplete) History 
of the War between Athens and Sparta, 431-404 b.c., 
in eight books. 

Life. lie was horn probably between 460 and 455 b.c. : 
he was general in 424 (4. 104) and must then have been 
at least 30 years old; while Ins claim in 5. 26. 5 that he 
was of years of discretion lrom beginning to end of the 
war perhaps suggests that he was not much more than 
grown lip in 431. He probably died about 400. He shows 
no knowledge of fourth-century events. The revival of 
Athenian sea power under Conon and Thrasybulus, 
from 304 on, made the decision of Aegospotami less 
decisive than it seemed to Thucydides (compare e.g. 5. 
26. 1 with Xen. Hell. 5. 1. 35). Of the three writers who 
undertook to complete his History, only Xenophon took 
his view that the story ended in 404 (or 401). Theopom- 
pus took it down to 304, and so probably did Cratippus 
(Pint. Mnr. 345 d). If, as seems likely, the very respect- 
able author of the Hellrntm Oxyrhynchia is Cratippus, 
q.v., then both his work and Theopoinpus' are on a very 
much larger scale than Xenophon’s, a scale like Thucy- 
dides’ own. This fact, as well as considerations of language 
and outlook, makes it likely that Xenophon, q.v., wrote 
his continuation {Hell, books 1-2) earlier than the others, 
and indeed, he lore the battle of Coronea m 3Q4. lint if 
this be so, then Thucydides cannot have lived more than 
a year or so into the fourth century. Marcclhnus, in his 
Life, c. 34, says that Thucydides was ‘over 50’ when he 
died. If he was born about 455 and died about 400, this 
will be true. The figure may be from Cratippus, who 
evidently gave some biographical data: JVlarccIlmus 
quotes him just before (33) for the view that Thucydides 
died in Thrace. 

Thucydides, then, was part of that ardent youth whose 
abundance on both sides seemed to him to distinguish the 
war he wrote of. Something of his ardour may be felt 
in 2. 31: his pride in the soldier’s profession and his 
devotion to the great commander, Pericles. 

He caught the Plague, some time between 430 and 
427, but recovered, and in 424 failed 111 the task of saving 
Amphipolis from Brasidas. Not to have been a match for 
Brasidas does not prove him a bad soldier: from his 
history one receives the impression uf a first-rate regi- 
mental officer, ashore or afloat, who saw war as a matter 
of style; perhaps his defence of the generals before 
Megara in 4. 73. 4(cf. 108. 5) says worse of his judgement 
of problems of high command than his failure against 
Brasidas. He was exiled for this (424 winter) and 
returned twenty years later, after the war was over, and 
died within a few years. 

He had property and influence in the mining district 
of Thrace (4. 105. 1). His father’s name was Olorus 


( 4 - 104* 4 ). the name of Cimon’s Thracian grandfather; 
his tomb was in Cimou’s family vault. It is almost 
certain he was related l>y blood to l inion, and probably 
to Thucydides the statesman {JHS 210), horn in 

the anti-Pericles opposition, he followed Peru let, with a 
convert's zeal. 

Parts of the History. The incomplete history falls mto 
five parts: A, an intioduction (hook i). 11, the 10 wars 
war (2. 1-5. 24) C, the precarious peace (5. 25- end). D, 
The Sicilian war (6 and 7). K, fragment of the Die clean 
war (H). It is convenient to lake first B and 1 ), the two 
complete wars. 

B is enclosed hetween two statements that 'the con- 
tinuous war has herein been described'. It was thereloie 
piovisionally finished (if these are Thucydides’ words). It 
contains one allusion to the fall of Athens (2. 65. 12) and 
several allusions to events late m the 27 years, these are 
no doubt additions made to an already existing nanative, 
since one passage certainly (2. 23. 3) was not written as 
late as the last decade of the century. The narrative gets 
rather more summary after Thucydides' exile (424) e.g, 
after the lutile embassy to Artuxcrxes 1 (4, 50) nothing is 
said of the important negotiations with Darius II. 

D is the most finished portion. As it stands it is 
adapted to a history of the whole war (6. 7. 4, 6. ijj. 4, 

7. 18. 4, ct. 7. y etc., also 7. 44. 1, 7. 87. 5), and twice at 

least rcfeis to events of 404 or later (7. 57. 2, b. 1 3-4). 

But these may be revisions and it has been suggested that 
Thucydides published it separately; and this opinion, 
though little held now, is not disproved. II and D are con- 
nected by C, sequel to B and introduction to D, and pro- 
vided accordingly with a second preface, Por symptoms 
of incompleteness, see below. C covers 5 £ years, very 
unequally. Its two outstanding features are the descrip- 
tion of the Mantinea campaign, and the Mchan Dialogue. 
The forme 1 should perhaps he regarded, with B and 
I), as a third completed episode. The latter foreshadows 
the dramatic style of 1); but if we rend 5. 1 1 1 with 8. 27 
we shall draw no facile moral (see 8. 27. 5). 

E has the same symptoms of incompleteness as C and, 
moreover, stops abruptly 111 the middle ol a narrative. It 
is very full, covering barely two years in its iocj chapters. 

A consists of (i) t. 1-23, a long preface, illustrating 
the importance of Thucydides’ subject by comparison 
with earlier history (the so-called ’archaeology’) and 
stating his historical principles : (11) the causes of the war — 
that is, for the most part, an account ol the political 
manoeuvres of 433-432; he adds important digressions, 
especially 1. 89-117, a history of the years 479/K 440/30, 
partly to illustrate his view that the war was an inevitable 
result of Athens’ power, partly to make his history follow 
without interval on that of Herodotus (1. 07. 2). The 
second motive perhaps explains the length of another 
digression (1. 128-38) on the fate of Pausunias and 
Themistocles. 

I incompleteness. E stops in mid narrative, in winter 
41 1 : Thucydides intended lo go down to 404 (5. 26. 1). 
It shares with (roughly) C two peculiarities, absence 
of speeches and presence of documents, which are 
thought to show incompleteness; for these sec below. 
The plan to make of BCDE a continuous history of the 
27 years is only superficially achieved, even to 41 1 : e.g. 
there is nothing of Atheno— Persian relations between 424 
and 412, vital though these were (2. 65. 12). We shall see 
below that Thucydides kept his work by him and revised 
continually; so he left double treatments of the same 
theme, one of which he meant no doubt to suppress 
e.g. the tyrannicides (1. 20, b. 54 59); possibly 1. 23. 
1-3 is a short early variant of 1. 1-19; 3 - ^4 of P art 
82-3 (Schwartz 286 f.). It may be even suspected that 

8. 82. 2 is a less accurately informed version of 86. 4-5 
and the two have been merely harmonized by 85. 4. If 
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this last suspicion were just, it would be good evidence 
that Thucydides' remains were put into shape by an 
editor, whose hand may be further suspected in the 
misplacement of 3. 17, in 1. 56-7 (whose author — as 
it stands — surely misconceived the course of events), 
perhaps even in 1. 118. 2 (where the last sentence seems 
to leap from the 50s to 432); an editorial hand has, 
indeed, been suspected wholesale. Though no single 
case is quite decisive, it is unlikely Thucydides left his 
untinished work in need of no editing. If we look for an 
editor, one thinks naturally of Xenophon, who wrote the 
continuation (it seems) immediately alter Thucydides' 
death; the suggestion was made in antiquity (Diog. 
Luert. 2. 57). Ills soldierly (if not his intellectual) quali- 
ties might commend him to Thucydides, but if it was 
indeed he, he worked with extreme piety, and his hand 19 
very little apparent. Xenophon’s limits and virtues alike 
disqualify him for the authorship of 1. 56-7. 

Speeches and Documents. Ancient craftsmen, and 
Thucydides notably, aimed at exactness; but in his 
speeches, Thucydides admits (1 . 22. 1 ) that exactness was 
beyond his powers of memory. Here, then, as in recon- 
structing the far past (1. 20-1 ), he had to trust to his 
historical imagination, whose use generally he planned to 
avoid (ais* (iv tboKtwv e/ioi iIttelv: this meant applying to 
the speeches the sort of rationalizing schematism that, 
e.g., Hecataeus applied to geography); and even here, he 
promises he will control its use as rigorously as he can by 
the tenor of the actual words. It is much debated whether 
he made this profession early or late ; and it has been much 
explained away. Blit it is unreasonable to doubt that 
lrom the start Thucydides took notes himself, or sought 
for hearers' notes, of the speeches he considered impor- 
tant. But since he used speeches dramatically, to reveal the 
workings of men’s minds and the impact of circumstance, 
it is clear that verbatim reports would not have served 
even if he could have managed to get them, and he was 
hound to compromise (unconsciously) between dramatic 
and literal truth. It is likely that, as his technique 
developed, dramatic truth would tend to prevail; u is 
tempting to put his prolession of method early, a young 
man’s intention. Even so, while we cannot suppose that, 
at a moment when morale was vital, Pericles used the 
words in 2. 64. 3; while it is unlikely that the Athenian 
debater at Melos developed exactly the same vein of 
thought as Phrynichus before Miletus (5. 111-8. 27); 
while Pericles’ first speech (1. 140 fl.) is perhaps com- 
posite, and hard to assign to a single occasion ; it is yet 
dangerous to treat the speeches as free fiction: their 
dramatic truth was combined with the greatest degree 
of literal truth of which Thucydides was capable. lie 
tried to recreate real occasions. 

There are no speeches in E, and (except the Melian 
Dialogue) none in C : Cratippus(a younger contemporary) 
says Thucydides had decided to drop their use. Modern 
critics treat their absence as a symptom of incomplete- 
ness; they would have been added had he lived. But it is 
possible that these parts without speeches are experi- 
ments m new techniques. Thucydides may have felt, as 
many readers do, that the narrative of the 10 years is a 
compromise between the methods of tragedy and of a 
laboratory notebook, so that between the profoundest 
issues and the particular detail, the middle ranges (e.g. an 
intelligible account of strategy') are neglected. In the later 
narrative the methods are more separated. The Sicilian 
war was capable of almost purely dramatic treatment ; C 
and E evidently not. And in consequence in E at least a 
new technique is developed, less like either drama or 
chronicle, more of an organized narrative, with more of 
the writer's own judgements of values and interpretations 
of events. It is questionable if E would be improved by 
speeches, that is, could be profitably (or at all ?) trans- 


formed into the style of B or D: was Cratippus perhaps 
right about Thucydides’ intention? 

This would not prevent some of the speeches in books 
1-4 being composed (or revised) very late. The new 
experiment would not entail eliminating the dramatic 
from those hooks; Thucydides experimented to the end 
and never solved his problem. It is commonly thought 
that the Funeral Speech was written or rewritten after 
Athens’ fall ; and 2. 64. 3 surely was. The Corcyra debate 
(1. 31-44), on the contrary, has good chances of being an 
actual report, written up soon after delivery. Though 
some speeches aim at dramatic characterization (Gor- 
giasiic, 4. 61. 7: Laconic, 1. 86), all are in Thucydides' 
idiom. But the pcrsonnlness ol this idiom is often over- 
estimated (Finley, op. eit. infra). 

It is noteworthy that those portions which luck speeches 
have (instead?) transcriptions of documents: that is, 
E and (roughly speaking) C. # If, then, we take C und E 
us experiments in a new method, the experiment begins 
in the latter part of B. These documents are usually 
thought (like the absence ol speeches) a sign of incom- 
pleteness, since they offend against a 'law of style’ 
which forbids the veihatim use of foreign matter in 
serious prose. We need not debate the general validity 
of this law: w ith so inventive a writer as Thucydides, his 
laws of style are to he deduced from his practice, and 5. 
24. 2 (cl. 2. 1) suggests that the end of B ib provisionally 
finished. Are they part of the experiment? One may be 
surprised (though grateful) that Thucydides thought the 
full text of the Armistice (4. 118- 19) worth its room. One 
of the documents (5. 47) is extant in fragments 80 ) 

and confirms the substantial accuracy of tl(e copies. One 
conflicts gravely with the narrative (5. 23, 5. 30. 3): it 
would seem the narrative was written in ignorance of the 
exact terms, and lias not been revised. 

'Eaiii.y’ and ‘Tail’. Thucydides says (1. 1. 1) lie 
began to write his history as soon as war started ; and it is 
at least arguable that much of the existing narrative, in all 
five parts of the work, was written, substantially as we 
have it, very soon utU r the events. But he worked slowly, 
and, as he says at 1. 22. 3, laboriously; correcting in the 
light of better information (we only detect this process 
where it is incomplete; e.g. 5. 317. 3 was due for collection 
in the light ol 5. 23) or of later events (1. 97. 2; 4. 4S. 5, 
where the qualification turn ye may have been put merely 
ex abundant t cautela, but more likely when the troubles 
started again in 410). If his point of view, or his method, 
changed materially during this process, it becomes of 
importance to know from which poult of view this or 
that portion is written. More than a century ago, Ullrich 
called attention to this, believing that an important 
change of approach came with his discovery (announced 
in the second preface, 5. 26) that the war had not ended 
in 421. 

Two criteria have been used to determine carliness or 
lateness: (a) reference to, or ignorance of, datable events 
or conditions; (6) the stage in Thucydides’ own develop- 
ment which a passage reveals. 

(o) References to late events cannot be written earlv, 
but they may be inserted in early contexts: e.g. those 
who think D early regard 6. 15. 3-4 and 7. 57. 2 as 
additions. Ignorance of late events is very much harder 
to establish : those same who think D early may suspect 
in 6. 41. 3 ignorance of Dionysius’ tyranny, or even (a 
very slippery question) in 6. 54. 1 ignorance of Herodotus' 
hiHtory — hut cannot prove their suspicions; yet where 
such ignorance is certain (see below), we may be sure that 
the narrative (or line of thought) which warrants them was 
conceived early. The results of this method are modest: 

•Not exactly C: C ends with the Melian Dialogue (which in colour 
belongs to D ?) and H has documents instead of speeches in its latter 
part, i.c alter the occasion of Thucydides' exile. 
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e.g. (i) i. io, a was not written after the catastrophe of 
404: therefore the war against which earlier wars are 
being measured is not the completed 27 years, and the 
‘end of war’ mentioned in 1. 13. 3-4, 1. 18. i, is pre- 
sumably 421 ; (11) 2. 23. 3 was not written after the loss of 
Oropus in 41 1 : therefore some of the narrative of B was 
written much as we have it before 411; (in) 2. 65. 12 
refers to the fall of Athens: therefore U received additions 
down to 404 at least. 

(6) More has been hoped from the second method. 
Thucydides worked from his twenties to his fifties, his 
material growing under his eyes: there must surelv be some 
intellectual or spiritual growth, some change of outlook. 
The best exponent of this method is Schwartz, who gives 
(op. cit. infra 217-42) an eloquent account of Thucydides’ 
growth. The danger of this method is evident: in the 
ablest hands it yields quite different lesults (Meyer, 
Schwartz), and Us first postulate may be doubted, namely, 
that Thucydides 1 opinion on the ‘true cause' of the war 
(1. 23. 6) was not formed till after the fall of Athens. No 
doubt that was his view after 404; no doubt 1. 23. 6 and 
1. 88 were written (inserted?) pretty late. But much the 
same view is expressed by the Corey ran envoy in 1. 33. 

3 (cf. 42. 2); and whether the envoy said it or not it 
was surely Pericles’ view. Pericles believed that if Athens 
used her opportunity in 433 she was bound to provoke in 
Sparta an enmity that must be faced; all bis career, 
against C’imon and his successors, lie had lought for ins 
conviction that Athens and Sparta were natural enemies 
and Greece not large enough lor both. Ills admirers held 
that this clear principle (1. 140. 1) was obscured in de- 
hate by the irrelevant particulars (1. 140. 4-141. 1). We 
have not to consider whether Pericles was right: rather, 
the effect on Thucydides. The devout disciple saw the 
story unfold in the terms bis master had foreseen (2. 65). 
How far such a Tcricles-fivation’ may have warped 
Thucydides’ judgement, see below. 

If this first postulate go, the second will follow it, viz. 
that only after 404 was Pericles given the importance 
he now has in books 1-2, since after 404 Thucydides 
started to rewrite his history as a ‘defence of Pciicles’ 
(Schwartz 239). It hardly needs to be said that mam hold 
to these postulates and the present w riter’s disbelief is as 
subjective as their belief. If these are untrue, truer 
postulates may be found: the attempt to recreate Thucy- 
dides’ experience should (and will) never be dropped. 

TruihI'Iti.NE&s. Perhaps no good historian is im- 
partial; Thucydides certainly not, though singularly 
candid. His tastes are clear: he liked Pei teles and disliked 
Cleon. He had for Pencles a regard comparable to Plato’s 
for Socrates and an equal regaid for Pericles’ Athens. 
These things were personal: but in principle, concent] a- 
tions of energy (like Athens or Alcibiades) were to his 
taste. Their impact on a less dynamic world was likely 
to be disastrous — hut whose fault was that? The wuild’s, 
he savs, consistently (1. 99; 1. 23- 6 etc.; 6. 15; 6. 28; 
cf. 2. 64. 3-5): and though this consistency may surprise 
us, we need not quarrel with it. Such judgements are 
rare, since Thucydides conceives his task as like medical 
research (see below, and cf. 3. 82. 2) where blame is 
irrelevant; the disconcerting simplicity of 2. 64- 3 (power 
and energy are absolute goods) is the more striking. 

We need not here investigate Thucydides’ possible 
mistakes. The present writer believes that Pericles 
(having planned an offensive war) lost his striking power, 
first because Potidaea revolted, next because of the Plague, 
forced to the defensive, he left that as his testament. 
Thucydides was reluctant to face the fact of this failure, 
and accepted the testament, siding with the defeatist 
officer class against the revived offensive of Cleon (4. 27. 
5, 28. 5, 65. 4, 73. 4: cf. 5. 7. 2). This is why Pericles’ 
huge effort against Epidaurus (6. 31.2; motive, cf. 5. 53) 


is recorded as a minor futility (2. 56. 4); why Phonnion’s 
first campaign m Acarnama (2. 68. 7— »> ; 0 j 432?) is left 
timeless, why we hear nothing of the’ purpose of the 
Megara decree; why, when that nearly bote truit at last, 
Thucydides suggests that the capture of Megara was of 
no great moment (4. 73. 4; but cf. 72. 1). 

Such criticisms hardly detract much from his singular 
truthfulness. Headers ot all opinions will probably agree 
that he saw more truly, inquired more responsibly, and 
reported more laithfully than any other ancient historian. 
That is a symptom of his greatness, but not ns Lore, 
Another symptom is his stile: k is innocent of those 
cliches of wducli Isocrates hoped to make the norm of 
AtliL style; in its ‘old-fashioned w ilful beauty’ (Dionysius) 
every word tells. Like English prose before Drvdeti and 
Addison, it uses a language largely moulded by poets: 
its precision is n poet’s precision, a union of passion and 
candour. After Thut vdides history mostly practised the 
corrupting art of persuasion (cl. isoer. 4. 8)- his scientific 
tradition survived in the antiquarians, of whom he is the 
pioneer (1.8. I, 2. 15. 2, 3. 10*. 4-6, 6. 55. i), hut the 
instinctive exactness of early Greek, observation was 
lost. To combine his prcdecessois’ candour of vision 
with his successors’ apparatus of sihuhuship was a 
necessity laid on him by his sense of the greatness of his 
subject: he could no more distort or compromise with 
what he wished to comey than Shakespeare or Michel- 
angelo could. 

Thucydides would no doubt prefer to substitute, for 
these great names, the practice of any honest doctor. 
He was not modest, hut in lus statement of Ins principles 
he is singularly unaware ol his unique equipment, and 
claims rather that he has spared no pains. The proper 
context tor this statement (1. 20-2) is, first, his very 
similar statement about bis own account of the Plague 
(2. 48. 3), and then the physician Hippocrates’ maxim, 
‘ars louga vita brevis’. The ‘art’ whu h outlasts individual 
lives is the scientific study of man: the physician studied 
his clinical, Thucydides his political, behaviour. To know 
either so well that von can control it (and civilization is 
largely made up of such controls) is a task for many 
genci ations: a piece of that task well done is something 
gained for ever (1. 22. 4). II. T. W.-L». 

Siyt.e. In a famous sentence ( Thuc . 24) Dionysius 
gives as the four 'tools’ in Thucydides’ workshop ™ 

7TOlTjTUfdl' TUJV OVUfxdTW, TO ItoAuflbif TtOV (T)( r/fl(lTOW, TO 

T/Jfijfy Ttj'i afi/iurtus, to ra^of t<ov oi/fiaoiun 1 . The first, 
third, and fourth of these criticisms are undoubtedly 
true. Thucydides’ style has a poetical and archaistic H.ivour 
(it is often difficult to distinguish clearly between the 
two), as a leader sees at once when lie turns from Thucy- 
dides to Andocides and Lysias. His consistent use ot am 
lor riei, tyv for «ri»r, and on for rr is one ol the signs of this 
tendency. 1 Roughness’ is to he seen 111 his bold changes 
of construction and his violent hvperbata, m which he 
wrests an emphatic word from its natural place mthe sen- 
tence to give it more prominence (1. iq tear oAiyapxtav, 
1. 03. 4 tt/9 tiaAdcro-qf;). ‘Speed’ is perhaps the most 
striking of all his characteristics. He achieves un ex- 
treme concision, hardly to he paralleled in Greek prose 
except in the gnomic utterances of Democritus. A 
sentence like SnKti . . . KnTatrrpo<fn j (2. 42. 2) is gone in a 
flash, and no orator, composing for the ear, could have 
risked such brevity. At 2. 37. 1 (punon . . . irponfiaTai) 
two antitheses are telescoped into one. to iwAvcide<; t u>v 
ojpj/iarwr is much more open to question, especially 
as Dionysius has just before credited Thucydides w»ith 
the use of the OtaTpacd cxVf AaTtl (parisosis, paronomasia, 
and antithesis) affected by Gorgias and other writers of 
the sophistic school. Thucvdides’ thought is, it is true, 
markedly antithetical in cast (e.g. 1. 7°- 6), and antithesis 
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is sometimes strained (e.g. 2. 43. 3). But, unlike the 
Gorgianists, he has no affection for merely external 
antithesis, and he often deliberately avoids formal balance 
(e.g. 4. 59. 2). He eschews almost entirely certain other 
common adornments of style. He is too austere to use 
metaphor at all freely, or asyndeton (more suited to 
the spoken word). He does employ certain devices of 
assonance, neither, like Gorging, as T)hvap.a.Ta, nor, like 
Demosthenes, for emphasis pure and simple, but for 
the emphasizing of a contrast (3. 82. 8 tvocfhla . . . ce- 
irpfireia t 6. 76, 2 KOTotKicicit . . . c^ocirurat, 76' 4 a£ui>€Ti ji- 
t epov . . . KtiKa£ui>€TWT€pov). He has a strong leaning, 
os Dionysius observed ( Amm . 2. 5), towards abstract 
expression (e.g. 3. 82-3), sometimes carried to the length 
of personification (ttoAc/ioj i. 122. 1, cAttist 5. 103. 1). 
He probably coined abstracts (especially in -ais’) freely, 
as Euripides did, according to the fashion of the late 
fifth century, and sometimes used them out of season 
(7. 70. 6 anoarep-qoiv, and the odd-looking negatived 
abstracts, 1. 137. 4 ov biaXvaiv, etc.). Like Antiphon, 
he experimented freely with the use of neuter adjective, 
or even participle (1. 142. 8 *v rip fii) pLcXgrwvn), to 
convey an abstract idea. His periods are usually loosely 
constructed (e.g. 3. 38. 4—7), ol clauses longer in actual 
words, and far richer in content, than those of other 
Greek prose-writers (e.g. 2. 43. 2-6). J D. D. 

Texts. II. Stuart-Jones (() C’.T 1808 1002, rrpnnted 1942 with 
apparatus entuus revised by J. E. Powell), C. lludc (Teubncr, ed. 
minor ign is, ed. minor 1920-8 with scholia, new ed. by O. 
Lunchnat, nks. 1-2, 1954). 

Transi ations. It. Crawley ( Everyman, 1910); Jowctt’s translation, 
■budged, is used bv P. A. lirunt, Thucydides (in Tievor-ltopei ’a 
aeries. The Great Histones, H S.A. iQt»l) 

Commentaries. A. W. (iomme. Hut omul Commentary on T (bk. 
J, I945;bk* 2-5. 24. 1956, the remaining books in preparation by A. 
Andre wen and K. J. Dover); ill German, J ClHHsen (irviscd by J. 
Steup, 1892-1922); in Latin, E. F. I'oppo (revised by J M. Stahl, 
1 886) 

Criticism. Ancient: Cratippu9, FGrll 64- Dion Hal. Thuc. |rf. 
ad Amm. de T. idiom., ad Pomp] (—opustula, ed L'scner-Rudei - 
macher, i. 325 ft [421 ft , 11. 321 ft ]) ; Mntrcllinus, Li/e of T., prelixrd 
to most texts of Thucydides. Modern. F E. Adi:uik, and hu History 
(1963); C. N- Cochrane, T. and the Science of History (1929; 1 elation 
to Hippocratics) ; J. H. Finley, Thucydides 1 (1947); A. YV. Gomme, 
Essays m Gk. Hist, and Lit (1937. nos. vi ix), G. II. Gruiidv, T. and 
the fhstory of /nr Age 1 (1948); W Jaeger, Pcndeia (Fngl Tiunsl. 1938, 

J I7gff.);0 Luschnat, Die Feldherrnreden im Gesch des T (1942, Philo- 
ogus Sunpl. xxxiv. 2); K. Meyei, Forsthungen 11 (1899, no. v), 11. 
Pat/er, Jjas I*rubtem der Gesthichtsschreibutig des T. (1917); J de 
Homilly, lhstoxreet RaisonchezT (1956); T.and Athtnuin Imperialism 
(Engl. Transi 1963) ; W. Schndewnldt, Die Geschichtsschreihung des 
T 1929, csp. bks 6-7) ; E Schwartz, Das (feschichtsiverk des T (iyio; 
Etdgesetz, 28 ft.) , F. W. Ulliich, Heitrdgc zur F.t klarung des T ( 1 H4O- 
U). K- Weidauer, T . 1 md die Hippokratischen Schnften (19S4), It. 
Znhn, Die erste Penhlesrede (1014 ■ diss with notes by Jacoby). ; II. D. 
Westlake, Individuals in T. (1968), id. Essays on Greek Hnionum 
(1969), A. G. Woodhead, T on the Nature of Power (1970)- 
Index. M H. N. von Easen, Index Thucydidcus, 18H7. 

THUGGA (modern Doug go), a hill-town of Africa prn- 
consularis west of the military road lrom Carthage to 
Theveste. The site was occupied in neolithic times. 
Under Masimssa and his successors it was the seat of a 
native chieftain and much influenced by Carthaginian 
civilization; a mausoleum, the most notable pre-Homan 
building in North Africa, survives. Marian colonists were 
settled in the vicinity, and in the first century members 
of the colonia of Carthage had lands near by. A curious 
double community of native civitas and Roman pagus 
existed till they were united by Septimius Severus, and 
became Colonia Licinia Septimia Aurelia Alexandriana 
Thugga. The Roman remains are among the finest in 
North Africa, and include a beautiful Capitoline temple, 
temples of Caelestis and Saturn, a theatre, and Byzantine 
fortifications. 

C. Poinssot, Let Ruines de Dougga (1958); A. Golfetto. Doug g a 
(Basle, 1961). B. II. W. 

THULE (QouAtj), a northern land first heard of and 
described by Pytheas (q.v.). It lay six days’ sail to north 
of Britain. At midsummer the sun’s and the Bear’s 


paths, as seen at Thule, coincided, and neither set. The 
inhabitants ate berries, ‘millet’ (oats?) threshed in bams 
because of the dampness and lack of sun, herbs, fruits, 
roots, and honey. Round Thule everything was held in 
an impalpable mass (perhaps thick freezing fog?) which 
Pytheas himself saw. (On this consult Hyde, 1 3 1 ; Nansen, 
In Northern Mists (1911), i. 66 f. ; Thomson, 149; Dcman, 
Lat omus 1958, 364.) It is uncertain whether Thule was 
Iceland or Norway. Beyond Thule was the frozen sea; 
and in fact the sea does freeze now round the north-east 
of Iceland. Nothing further was discovered about it, but 
it was henceforth regarded as the northernmost part of 
the inhabited world. Eratosthenes drew a parallel through 
Thule at 66° (Arctic circle) which remained for long on 
maps. Ptolemy gave Thule a north- south extension of 
5S nules and located it at Mainland (Shetland), though he 
retained the belief in its midsummer midnight sun. The 
land of Thule which Agricola’s fleet claimed to have seen 
(Tac. Agr. 10) was no doubt a Shetland island, hut not 
necessarily Foula, the name of which is Norse ‘Fowl- 
island’, not derived from Thule. 

It may be that Procopius of the sixth century A.n. was 
right in a wrong way when he called the Scandinavian 
‘island’, old home of the Goths, ’Thule’, ten times as large 
as Britain and far to the north of it, most being desolnte, 
but the rest containing the Gauli and twelve other large 
tribes. Other writers also seem to mean Scandinavia hy 
‘Thule*. For earlier knowledge of Scandihuvra, see Mela 
3. 3. 31-2; Pliny 4. 96; Tac. Germ. 44; l*fcol. 7. 5. 2. 

Slrabn i 4, etc ; Pliny, TIN 2 1K7, 4 104; Diod 5 26 , Clen- 
medes, GvcI. 'I hear. 1 7 37 8, etc , Geminiis, Firm Astron (1 , 

I'tol. Grog 2. 3. ii, 2 h. 22, 831 PrciLop (yoth 2 15 4 It 
Curv-WarmingUm, Explains , j6 ft.; (Pelican) 50 II ; (. F. Ilrorlie, 
Pytheas le Masuilmte (193(1). 1-15 ft . to be lined with ctmtion See also 
Thomson, Hist Anr. Grog 14s fl , 23 * ft. 323, 12ft, 339 , 355, 158, 
373 ft-. Hyde, Gieek Manners, 12S ft , 1 ). U. DilIis, The Geographical 
fragments of Hipparchus (i960), 179 ft., 190ft., V. Stelaiisson, 
l Unm a Thule (1942), Greenland (1943, use with caution 1 ), II 
Sherehk, Antiquity 1949. 161 fi , V. M Heichelheim, Antu/uirv 
I9S2, M. Gary. G'K 1949. m; M. Ninck, Die Entdechung mn 
Europa dutch die Gnechen (1945). 222, 275 L. II U . 

THURII (fiLJpioi), IVrirles’ panhellenic foundation 
(443 H.C.), which Herodotus and Lysias reputedly joined. 
It replaced, and occupied a site close to, Svhans (q.v.) 
see II. Philipp, PIP vi A. 646 f. It was originally inhabited 
hy Messapu (q.v ) (J. Whatinough, Foundations of Roman 
Italy (1937), 336). Despite stasis, quarrels with othci 
Greeks, and Lucanian wars, Thurn flourished for a time, 
hut finally became voluntarily a Roman dependency, and 
as such opposed Pyrrhus (q.v.). To revive Tliurn after 
its spoliation by Hannibal Rome founded the Latin 
colony of Copin here, 193 n.c. (App. Haim. 57; Livy 34, 
53'. 3 5- But, although remaining strategically irn 
portant, Tliurn gradually declined and ultimately was 
abandoned (App. BCiv. 1. 117; 5. 56. 58, Diod. 12 91. , 
Stiaho 6. 263). 

V. Ehrenberg, AT Phil 1048, 149 IT (— Pohs und Impenum 
(1965). 2q8 11 .) . K Freeman, <>reek City Elates (1950), 21 If Andur 
bibliography i.v. MAUNA CRALl IA. L. T. b 

THYIA ( 0 ./.a), apparently the same word as 0imL, a 
Bacchante. There being a spot so named at Delphi 
(Udt. 7. 178. 2), she is occasionally heard of (as ibid.) as 
the nymph of the place. 

THYMOETES (6)172 fiiTij?) (1), a brother of Priam, Horn 
II. 3. 146; Verg. Aen. 2. 32, whereon see Scrvius for his 
quarrel with Priam; Diod. Sic. 3. 67. 5. (2) Son of the 
above, Diod. Sic. ibid. 

THYSDRUS (modern FA Djem), a Tunisian market- 
town, lying inland south of Hndrumctum. A not ven 
significant opptdum liberum in the first centuries u.c. 11ml 
A.n., it subsequently obtained the rank of colonia and be- 
came the centre of a prosperous agricultural district, its 
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amphitheatre, of which striking ruins survive, was built 
for 60,000 spectators and is the largest Roman building in 
North Africa. The elder Gordian (q.v.) was proclaimed 
Emperor at Thysdrus in a.d. 238. W. N. W. 

TIBER rises as a creek in the Apennines near Arretium, 
develops into central Italy’s greatest river, meanders 
south to Narnia (confluence with the Nar), then south- 
west past Rome (where it divides about the InsuU 1 
Tiberina ), and enters the Tyrrhenian Sea at Ostia (q.v.). 
The silt it carries down with it on its 250-rnile journey 
accounts for its tawny colour fflauus Tiberis’) ; it accumu- 
lates at its inouth to choke the harbour works ( portus ) 
built by Trajan and others (Claudius even excavated a 
separate, artificial mouth), and constantly advances the 
coastline at Ostia. Tributaries: Tinia-Chtumnus, Clams, 
Nar, Anio, Allia (qq.v.) and numerous brooks (Pliny’s 
42 is actually an underestimate). Navigation, although 
possible as far as Narnia (q.v.), was hazardous owing to 
the swift current. Inundations are first recorded in 24 1 n.c. 
(Oros. 4. 11), but were irequent in all periods, even alter 
Augustus instituted ‘curatores nparum ct alvei Tiberis', 
(Suet. Aug. 37). The salt deposits at its mouth w'ere 
worked in very early times, although the settlement at 
Ostia which traditionally dates from Ancus Marcius’ 
period is not demonstrably older than the fourth century 
b.c. The Tiber formed the eastern border of Etruria (and 
hence is frequently called Tyrrhenus or Lydius ) and the 
northern boundary of Latium. In imperial times opulent 
villas studded the banks of its lower course. 

Suabo S- 2 1 H , f ; Pliny, 7 -/N i. 51 f , T)ion Hal 3 44 S A. 

Smilli. Ji her and its Tnhutanis (1877); J !«■ (Jail, Lc 7 i 6 *r(ivsj)- 

L. r. S. 

TIBERIANUS, a poet of the fourth century a.d. whose 
heat-known piece is the Amnts that , 20 trochaic tetra- 
meters. Its feeling for nature prompted Bachrcns’s sug- 
gestion that Tihenanus also composed the Perz'igiltutn 
Vetierts (q.v.). Fur lus other brief poems and fragments 
(text and tr.) see DuIT, Ahnor Lat. Poets. J. W. D. 

TIBERIAS, on 1 4. Galilee, was founded by Herod 
(q.v. 2) Antipas. Despite its Greek constitution, it was a 
completely Jewish city. It was the capital of .1 toparchv, 
and also ol Galilee, till Nero gave Galilee to Agrippa II, 
In the Jewish war the proletariat was anti-Roman, hut 
the aristocracy on the whole loyal to the king and to 
Rome; it surrendered ro Vespasian and was spared. 
After the Second Jewish War Tiberias was paganized by 
Hadrian, but it later became once more a thoroughly 
Jewish city, the seat of a rabbinical school and of the 
Jewish patriarch. A H. M J. 

TIBERIUS (1), the Emperor (Tibfriur Julius (PIT 154) 
Cafsar Augustus), was the son of Ti. C laudius Nero and 
lavia, born in 42 n.c. II is mother was divorced, in order 
to marry Octavian, early in 38 shortly before the hirth of 
her second son Drusus. From 20 n.c., when, accompany- 
ing Augustus to the East, he received hack the standards 
lost to the Parthians at Carrhae, until a.d. 12, when he 
returned to Rome after retrieving the situation on the 
Rhine after the disaster of Varus, Tiberius had a brilliant 
military career (interrupted only from 6 n.c. to a.d. 4). 
Between 12 and 9 n.c. he reduced Pannoma. From 9 B.c. 
(after the death of his brother) to 7 B.C. and again from 
a.d. 4 to 6 he campaigned in Germany. From a.d. 6 to 9 he 
was engaged in suppressing the great revolts of Pannonia 
and Illyricum. (See, for details of these campaigns, R. 
Syme, CAH x, ch. 12.) 

After Agrippa’s death Tiberius was forced in 12 B.c. 
to divorce Vipsanin Agrippina, mother of his son Drusus, 
in order to marry Augustus’ daughter, Agrippa’s w-idow, 


Julia. A son born of this most unhappv — marriage died 
in infancy. In 6 b.c. I ibenus was granted trtbunicia 
potestas for five years and invited to carrv out a diplomatic 
mission in the East. Augustus hoped, however, to he suc- 
ceeded by one of his young grandsons, Gaius’or Lucius, 
and, perhaps through pique on that account, Tiberius 
retired to Rhodes in 6 B.C, lie returned to Rome, though 
not to Augustus’ favour, in a.d. 2. In a.d. 4, both his 
grandsons having died, Augustus was forced to’ recognize 
Tiberius as bis likely successor. lie adopted him, together 
with Agrippa Poslumus, forcing Tiberius to adopt his 
nephew Germanicus. Tiberius was given tribunirui potes- 
tas for ten years, and this was renewed in a.d. i 3 for a 
further ten years, lie was also, at the time of his adoption 
and again in a.d. 13, given iwpenum proconsular, like 
that held by Augustus. 

Augustus died on 19 Aug. a.d. 14 and Tiberius, 
in virtue of the impenum which he already possessed, 
was able to discharge urgent administrative duties in 
the interval before Sept. 17, w hen (Past. Amitern., CJL 
1. 1 2 . 244), after an embarrassing and unprecedented 
debate (Tac. Amt. 1. 10-13) be was, on the proposal of 
the consuls, proclaimed Enipcrui. He reigned until his 
death on 16 Mar. a.d. 37. 

Loyalty to Augustus was the keystone of Tiherius* 
policy. While Augustus was consecrated and a templum 
divi Augusti was built at Rome, Tiberius refused to 
accept any extravagant honours for himself (Tac. Amt. 
4. 37 f. ; cf. the inscriptions from Gjtluum, SPG xi. 
922-3). In foreign policy he followed the ‘consilium 
coercendi intra terminos imperii’ bequeathed to him by 
Augustus (Tac. Ann . 1. 11) and, w'hen Germanicus was 
recalled from the Rhine at the end of 16, the project of 
conquering Germany W'as at last abandoned. Cappadocia 
was made a province on the death of its king Archelaus in 
17. The revolt of Elorus and Sacrovn m Gallia Lug- 
duncnsis in 21 was suppressed with little difficulty by the 
Upper German army. Trouble with Partlua threatened 
on two occasions, but was settled by diplomatic negotia- 
tion, bv Germanicus in 18 and by L. Vitellius at the very 
end of Tiberius’ pnncipate. Tiberius’ only innovation in 
provincial administration lay in lengthening the tenure 
of office of imperial legatt in the provinces, whether 
from slackness or of set purpose (see Marsh, op. cit. infra , 
157 ff.). In finance Tiberius exercised rigid economy, built 
little, gave donations sparingly and games hardly at all; 
he therefore bequeathed great wealth (more than 2,000 
millions of sesterces; Suet. Calii*. 37, Dio Cass. 59. 2). 

Tiberius’ difficulties in administration were many. 
Ills accession coincided with legionary revolts m Pan- 
noma and in Lower Germany, the German legions being 
ready to proclaim their commander, Germanicus, Em- 
peror. In the Senate he was persistently irritated and 
insulted by such men as L. Arruntius and Asimus Callus 
(q.v.). Within his own family there was jealousy con- 
cerning the selection of lus prospective successor. After 
the death of Germanicus in 19 and of Tiberius’ son 
Drusus in 23, the way lay open to the sons of Agrippina 
and Germanicus: Nero, Drusus, and Gains. Nero and 
Drusus fell through the schemes of Sejanus, and Gaius, 
while his life was saved, received little preparation for 
government from Tiberius. 

The reign of Tiberius was disfigured (cf. Tac. Ann. 
1. 72 f. ; 4. 6, ‘legesque, si maiestatis quaestio cximeretur, 
bono in usu’) by the heavy incidence, especially after 
23, of trials, chiefly before the Senate, for waiestas (q.v.). 
There is record of more than 100 such prosecutions, of 
which those of M. Scrihonius (q.v. 2) Libo Drusus in 16 
and of Cn. Cnlpurnius Piso (q.v. 7) in 20 were outstand- 
ing. Tiberius’ own responsibility is hard to assess. 
Though he showed no vindictiveness or cruelty (cf. Tac. 
Ann. 3. 51), a stronger man might have checked the 
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abuse. There is no evidence that he was ever in serious 
danger of assassination; yet he had a morbid fear of it, 
and was encouraged in this fear by L. Aelms Sejanus 
(q.v.), prefect of the Praetorian Guard and, after 23, 
T therms' chief adviser. Tiberius was encouraged by him 
to leave Rome for Caprcae in 26; he did not return to 
Rome again, but corresponded by letter with the Senate. 
Agrippina and Nero were arrested in 29, Drusus in 30, 
and were all subsequently put to death or committed 
suicide. Sejanus himself was arrested and executed in 
Rome on the charge of conspiracy, in 31. 1 Its death was 
followed by that of many of his supporters. 

While stories of Tiberius’ vice on Cnpreae may be 
discounted, his mind was almost unhinged in the last 
six years of his life (cf. Tac. Ann. 0. 6). Lacking the 
affability (‘ciuile ingenium’) of his brother Drusus and 
nephew Gertnanicus, upt to speak in language of obscure 
and, it was thought, sinister ambiguity (cf. especially Dio 
Cass. 57. 1), austere, not even possessing, like his son 
Drusus, the pardonable and popular weakness of fond- 
ness for games, he neither sought popularity nor won it; 
in Rome itself the news of his death was welcomed. 

Ancifnt Sonncps. Wf have* a contemporary aLCOunt of Tibrnua' 
camnaignH under Augustus and ol the first sixteen years of his mirn 
in Velleius Paterculus 2. 04111. This account (published in A n. 30) 
is favourable to Tiberius (and also to Sejanus). it is m sharp contrast 
to the other Homan accounts ol the rcinn, vi/. 'l’acitus, Annals i-6 
(most of book 5, with its account of the arrest and trial of Sejanus, is 
lost), Suetonius, Tiberius , and Dio (Ja^uus, bks. 57 f. Tacitus’ hius 
against Tiberius, displayed often in strikingly inept comment and 
innuendo, has been variously explained. Possibly he sav\ in 'J ibe/ms 
the prototype of Domitian; though, for a different explanation, see 
1 ’. S. Jerome, Aspects aj the Study of Hainan history (L'.S.A. 1923), 
ch.s. 15 17. Without doubt Tacitus’ chief sources, the historians who 
wrote at the end of the Jiilio-CInudian period, whose works have 
perished (e g. Servilius Nonunui, Aufidms Hass us, and. in her 
memoirs, to which Tacitus once refers, Ann . 4 53, the Younger 

Agrippina), gave an extremely unfavoui.ible account of Tibenus. 
See, on Tacitus’ sources and his treatment of them, P Pabia, Lis 
Source* de Taeite (1893), F. B Marsh, The Reign oj Tiberius (njn), 
appendix and Syrne, Tacitus. 'The Jewish writers, Philo — a con- 
temporary — and Josephus, aic friendly to Tibenus and unfnendly to 
Sejanus. 

MoDntN FtTEItATlW F. B. Marsh, The Renin of Tiberius (101 1), 
with full bibliographies ; C. F Smith, Tibenus and the Raman 
Umpire (U.S.A. 1942); F.. Ciacen, 'lihena 2 (1044); D. M. Pipuli, 
Autuur de Tibtre (1944); G. Murafmn, Tiberius , a Study in Risenl- 
vient (1056: the reconstruction ol .1 psychologist); K_ Komemann, 
Tiberius (iq6o) ; nn the (iythium inscnptions, M. Rostovizetf, Jin . 
hist. 1930; see also bibliography s v. MAiLsiAh. J. 1 *. B. 

TIBERIUS (2) JULIUS ( PW i <;6)CAESAR GEMEL- 
LUS, one of twin sons born in a.i>. iq to Drusus, son of 
Tiberius, and Livia. Tibenus made him joint heir with 
Gaius to his personal property. Though the Senate 
annulled the will, Gaius adopted Tiberius Gemellus and 
allowed him to he hailed us prtneeps tuventulis. He was 
put to death, however, during the first year of Gaius* 
principate. J. P. B. 

TIBERIUS (3) JULIUS (PW 50) ALEXANDER, of an 

opulent Jewish family of Alexandria, nephew of Philon 
(q.v. 4), but a renegade from the ancestral faith, rose 
high in the service of Rome. He was procurator govern- 
ing Judaea (r. a.d. 46-8), when lie executed the sons of 
Judas the Galilean; general staff officer under Corbulo in 
Armenia (63) and soon after Prefect of Egypt. His long 
edict, published soon after Galba’s accession, has been 
preserved (OGI 669). Tiberius Alexander made his 
troops take the oath in the name of Vespasian on 1 July 
6g, which date wa9 adopted as the ‘dies imperii’. Enjoying 
high favour with the new dynasty, he was present with 
Titus at the siege of Jerusalem in the same function a9 
he had held under Corbulo, but he now held the title of 
praefeetus praetorio as appears from PHib. ti. 215. He 
vainly tried to have the Temple preserved. 

E. G. Turner, JRS 1954, 54 ff.; V. Burr, Tiberius Julius Alexandre 
(i955); G. Chaion, L'fidil de Tiberius Julius Alexander (1964). H. S. 


TIBULLUS, Ai.buj 9 (PW 1), born between 55 and 48 
rt.c. Little is known of him except what can be gathered 
from his poetry and from references in Horace and Ovid. 
An anonymous and corrupt Vita, possibly derived from 
Suetonius, tells us also that he was of equestrian rank, 
won dona militaria, and was something of a dandy. It is 
preceded by an epigram of Domitius Marsus, which 
fixes the date of Tibullus’ death in iq b.c. 

Tibullus implies that his patrimony was diminished, 
presumably by confiscation (1. 1. 41 f.) p but his com- 
plaints ol paupertas belong to the conventional picture of 
the poetic lover. He is contradicted by Horace, who sug- 
gests that he was well-off and had a villa at Pedum, be- 
tween Tibur and Pracneste ( Epist . 1.4).! fe refused or did 
not attract the patronage of the prtneeps and Maecenas, 
and celebrated instead the exploits of M. Valerius Messalla 
(q v. 3) Corvmus. lie set out to the East in Messalln’s 
entourage, but fell ill at Corcyra and returned to Italy 
(1. 3); it is uncertain whether he served under him in 
Gaul (1. 7. 9 and Vua). 

Tibullus’ MSS. contain three hooks, of which the 
third was divided into two by Italinn scholars' of the 
fifteenth century; these are commonly called the Corpus 
TtbuUianum and only the first two belong to Tibullus 
himself. The dates of publication are uncertain: hook 1 
refers to Messalla’s triumph (25 Sept. 27 u.c.), book 2 to 
the installation of his son as one of the tjutndecintviri 
sacris jacmndts( perhaps not long before ’l]ihulliis’ death). 

The first honk deals impartially with) his love for a 
mistress, Delia (1, 2, 3, 5, fi), and for a hoy, Maratlius 
(4. N. 9)- Apuleius tells us that Delia existid and that her 
name was Plama (Apol. 10); we need not doubt this, 
though her attributes (and those of Marallius, foi that 
matter) are largely conventional. Book 2 celebrates .1 
different mistress, whom the poet calls Nemesis (3, 4, 6). 
Apart from the love poems, the hooks contain poems in 
honour of Messalla (1. 7, 2. 5), an elegy on the blessings 
ol peace (1. io), and a charming representation of a rus- 
tic festival and the poet’s song at it (2. 1). Bonk 2 is onlv 
just over 400 lines I mg, and may be either delcctive or 
posthumous. 

The fluid book is a collection of poems from the 
circle of Messalla. It begins w ith six elegies by Lygdamus 
(q.v.), and also contains the Panegyricus Messallae (q.v.), 
live poems on the love of Sulpicia for CVrinthus (known 
as the Garland of Sulpicia), and six short poems by 
Sulpicia herself (q v. 1). The poems on Sulpicia are con- 
ceivably by Tibullus himself. The elegy and epigram 
which conclude the hook are certainly by somebody else, 
and have nothing to do with the fictitious Glyccra men- 
tioned by Horace (Cc/nn. 1. 33). 

In Quintilian’s view, Tibullus was the most tersus 
atque elegans of the Roman elegists (1 o. 1. q 3). ’l’lie judge- 
ment is justified bv the smooth finish of his poems arid by 
the choice, though limited, vocabulary that makes his 
style a model of the genus tenue\ no other Roman poet 
writes with such refined plainness. Yet his simplicity is 
sometimes deceptive: the transitions hy which he glides 
from one scene or subject to another often baffle analysis. 
The total loss of his predecessor, Cornelius Gallus (q.v ), 
makes it difficult to estimate his originality, but it was 
probably considerable. He rejects myth, both ornamental 
and structural, and replaces it by pictures of an idealized, 
but actuul, countryside. This owes something to Virgil’s 
Eclogues', yet there is novelty in the fusion of an Italian 
landscape with the 'Hellenistic and urban themes of elegy. 

Appreciation of Tibullus is not constant, and many 
critics of Latin poetry write him down ; he deserves more 
attention than he currently gets. See also elegiac POETRY, 
LATIN. 

Biiii.ioorai'HV. Schanz-Hoaius. 

Kduions. J. P. PostKiite (1914); M. Ponchont (19*4); F. CalonKhi, 
(1927); F. W. Lenz (1937); with comm.: K. F. Smith (1913), L 
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Ceaareo (1938). Selections: Postwitc (193K); K. Harrington (1914). 
I'ranRliUioiiB (vciac): ' 1 '. C. Williams (1905), A. S. W ay (1936); 
(prose) J. P. Posfijute (1912). 

Studies. A. Lariuult, A piapas du Corpus Tibullianum (igob); I.e 
Vistique Hegiaque chez Tib Sulp Lygd. (mil); M. I’unchom, tZ'ti ide 
tur U rexte de T (1923); K. Witte, the (Jcsrlnchte der rum. Elegie 1: 
Tibullus (1924); J. Hammer, Prolegomena (sec mkssalla 3) ; N. Snla- 
mtru, 7161^/0(1938); M. Schuster, Tibull-Studien (igG8)‘ M. E. H. 

TIBUR, modern Twoli with numerous monuments. 
Famed for fruits, building-stone (travertine), and cults 
(c.g. Hercules, Vesta, Alhunea), it lies 18 miles east- 
north-east of Rome, where the Anio (q.v.) leaves the 
Sahine mountains (Strabo 5. 238). Founded before Rome, 
possibly by Siculi, Tibur was a powerful member of the 
Latin League with several dependent towns (Pliny, 1 LV 
16. 237; Dion. II. il. 1. 16; Cato fr. 58 1 \). In the fourth 
century b.c., aided occasionally by Gauls or Praenestines, 
it frequently fought Rome until deprived of territory in 
338 (Livy 7-8. 14). Tibur, however, remained indepen- 
dent and could harbour Roman exiles (Dessau, JLS ig; 
Livy 9. 30). Acquiring Roman citizenship c. go u.c. (App. 
HCw. 1. 65), it became a lashionable resort: Catullus, 
Horace (possibly), Augustus, and Hadrian had Tiburtine 
villas. Propertius’ Cynthia and captive potentates like 
Syphax (201 D.C.) and Zenobia (a.d. 273) also sojourned 
here. 

t'.ilLilkis 44; l’rop 3. 16; law 30 4s, S.H.A. Tvr. Trig. 30. 27; 
J Mitiuim, Inuriptnmes It alia e (193(1), 1. 1. K Jkiuriii, A Study of 
Tibur (II S.A loiM, (J. ('iisnnJi, fUbhngrafiu dt 7 /iWr (1923); (' 

C 'ardurci, 'Tibur (Komi, 1940), S. Aurifti imiM, Tin I ilia Adriana 
near 1 null (Kume, 1955). L. T. S. 

TICIDAS, one of the nenterici (ser ai iixandhianism, 
Latin), wrote erotic poems to ‘Perilla’, i.e. Metella (Ov. 
Tr. 2. 413 ; Apul. Apol. 10). Sec bachr. FPJi 32s ; Morel, 
FPL 90. 

TICINUM, in northern Italy near the confluence of the 
Ticinus and Pad us (q.v.). I l.mnibal defeated trie Romans 
here (218 B.c.), but Turin uni itself is unrecorded until 
imperial times. In the Late Lmpire it was an important 
fortress which Attila sacked, Theodorie strengthened, 
and the Lomhaids made their capital, calling it Papia 
(modern Pavia). E. T. S. 

TIFATA, mountain overlooking Capua (q.v.) in Cam- 
pania: the name allegedly means oak-grove (Fcstus 503 
L.). r Phe basilica of Sant’ Angelo w For mis has occupied 
the site of its famous sanctuary to Diana ( 1 LS 6306; Veil. 
2. 25. 4) since the tenth century. 

A. M.imrt, 1 ‘asteqgiate Campane ( 1957), *50 fT , T) TVIu^tilli, Enc. 
Ital. 1950, b v. ‘TilHta’; J. lleurRon, Cupoue prtromatne (1942). 
299 tT. E. T. y. 

TIGELLINUS, Gaius (?) Ofonius (see PW), a low- 
born Sicilian, was brought up in the households of the 
Fmperor Gaius’ sisters, and in A.D. 39 was exiled for 
adultery with them. Under Claudius he lived in ob- 
scurity, but Nero (q.v. 1) made hnn first praejectns vigilum 
Hiid then in 6z praefectus praetor 10. He recommended the 
numerous executions of the following years; and for his 
part in unmasking the Pisonian conspiracy of 65 lie was 
given triumphal ornaments and other distinctions, lie 
deserted Nero at the last, but after Nero’s death he was 
removed from his prefecture by his colleague Nym- 
phidius (q.v.) Sabinus. Through the influence of Vinius 
(q.v.) he lived unharmed through Galba’s reign, but 
under Otho he was forced to suicide (Tac. Hist. 1. 72). 

G. E. F. C. 

TIGRANES(i) I "the Great', son of Artavasdes ; king of 
Armenia. Shortly after too B.c. he was set on the throne 
of Armenia by the Parthinns (with whom he had been 


tigranocerta 

a hostage for some years) in return for the cession of 
seventy valleys’ in Armenia (Snalm 11. 14. , s ). ]T e 
rapidly consolidated his power, lornmig ail alliance with 
JVhthriciates of Pontus, whose daughter, Cleopatra, he 
married. 1 he interference of the two Kings ni Cappadocia 
led to Roman intervention and a demarche bv Sulla. Tigra- 
nes turned his attention to expansion at the expense of 
Parthia, temporarily weakened by invasions on Us eastern 
frontier. He ravaged Media as far ns Fcbatann .md As- 
syria ns far as Arbela, deprived the Parthinns of northern 
Mesopotamia and made vassals ol the kings o! Gordyrne, 
Atropatene, and Osroene. In 83 he occupied S\ria, Phoe- 
nicia, and Cilicia, ejecting waning Seleucid rivals.’ Gm k 
cities that sided with him were given autonomy and 
coinage rights, but others, e.g. Soli m Cilicia and Cappa- 
docian Mazara, were destroyed and their inhabitants 
transferred to bis new southern metropolis, Tigranocerta 
(q.v.). The empire of Tigranes the Great, ‘King of Kings’, 
proved to he an ephemeral affair. In bg his alliance with 
Mithridates of Pontus involved him in war with Rome. 
Lucullus captured Tigranocerta, hut ihe issue remained 
undecided until Pompey in 6b succeeded in separating 
the Armenian and Pontic kings. Tigiancs’ son rebelled 
and lied to Pompey; togethet they numbed on Art.vxat.i 
and T lgrnncs finally surrendered. He lost all his territories 
except Armenia proper. Henceforward, though engaging 
in frontier disputes willi Parrlna, lie remained a peaceful 
vassal of Rome until Ills death in c. 5b. 

H. Sevrig, Syria (1950); 7 ? M. Cat Seleucid Kings of Syria, tot ff. 
(coin portittits), see also AIIM 1 NIA, i.ucri ll& 2, j'OMJ’l Y. J.. V\ . G. 

TIGRANES (2) II (PIT 3) (20 ij c.-r. 6 n.c.) son of 
King Artavasdes of Armenia. Captured and sent to Egypt 
bv Antony, he lived tor many years m Rome. After the 
murder of his brother Art axes, the Armenians sent a 
request to Augustus that lie be sent to reign instead 
(Tac. Ann. 2. 3; lies Cfes fae 27). Tiberius accompanied 
him with an armv, and Tigranes was crowned without 
opposition. Armenia was thus restored to the ostensible 
control of Rome, although Tigranes’ coins bear Parthian 
titles. 

K. T. Newell, Nunnsm Foies and Monogr n 30 1 3 fT. 

M. S D. ; E. W. G. 

TIGRANES (3) III (PIT 4) (r. 6-2 n.c.), son of Tigranes 
11 . On his father’s death he was crowned by the pro- 
Parthian party in Armenia, to reign lointlv with his 
sister-consort Erato. He was expelled by the Romans, 
but returned after the murder ol the Roman nominee 
a few years later. Attacked by Augustus’ adoptive son 
C. Caesar, he made overtures for peace, but died fighting 
on his eastern frontier. 

Fir, a.v. ‘Erato’. M. S D. 

TIGRANES (4) V (PIP 6), great-grandson of Archclaus 
of Cappadocia (Tac. Ann. 14. 2b). In a.d. 60 he was sent 
from Rome to replace Tindates (q.v. 4) on the throne of 
Armenia. When he proceeded to lay Adiabene waste, 
Vologeses of Parthia sent his general Monaeses to invade 
Armenia, and Tigranes was shut up in Tigranocerta; 
but the siege was raised after negotiations. He was with- 
drawn by the Romans 11162 and disappeared lrom history. 

M S D. 

TIGRANOCERTA (modem Silvan), city in Armenia, 
in Arznnene; later rcchnstencd Martyropolis. It was 
founded by Tigranes I (App. Ahth. b 7) as 0 southern 
metiopolis to balance the northern capital Artaxata (q.v.). 
He swelled its citizen body by netting the cities of con- 
quered Cappadocia, Adiabene, and Gordvenc (Plut. Luc. 
25 f.; Strabo 12. 2. 27). Its fortifications were incomplete 
when Lucullus (q.v. 2) defeated Tigranes nearby in 69 
B.c. and easily secured its capitulation. The cuptured 
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exiles were sent home, but Tigranocerta was still an 
important fortified city, e.g., in a.d. 59 when Corbulo 
(q.v.) occupied it. In the wars of Sapor II against Rome 
and Armenia in the fourth century a.d. it was destroyed 
by the Sassanians, but it emerges again in the fifth cen- 
tury as Martyropolis, site of a famous Church of the 
Martyrs. 

The site of Tiirrnnocerta has been much disputed • T. Rice Holmes, 
Roman Republic (1923), 1. 409 tf., but see C. F. Lclunuim-Htiupt, 
Armemcn nrut und jetzt (1910—31), and PW, s.v. L. W. G. 

TIGRIS, the more easterly of the Two Rivers of Meso- 
potamia. Rising in Armenia, it flows south-east through 
Assyria and Babylonia to the Persian Gulf. On its left 
bank it receives three main tributaries, the Greater and 
Lesser Z&b and the Diydla. At Seleuceia it is only c. 
18 miles from the Euphrates (q.v.) and the rivers were 
joined in antiquity by a network of canals. At the 
double mouth of the Tigris was the kingdom of Mesene 
of Characene. Both rivers frequently change their course. 
The Tigris is the faster; the journey downstream could 
be made on rafts, Seleucia being the limit for shipping. 

M. S. D. 

TIMA CHID AS of Lindus in Rhodes composed the list 
of dedications to Athena (the Anagraphe of Lindus) which 
was commissioned in 99 n.c., and subsequently dis- 
covered in the excavations there. He also wrote com- 
mentaries on several Greek authors, u Acinva (111 eleven 
books or more — Ath. 1. 5a) and a miscellaneous glossary. 

FGrH lii. 532. 

TIMAEUS (1) of Locri in Italy, Pythagorean, the chief 
speaker in Plato’s Timaem. We have no knowledge of 
him independent of this, and he may have been a 
fictitious character. The work in ps.-Doric dialect 11 cpl 
iftuxds Koofito k al tfivain^, which passes under the name of 
Timaeus Locms, is a late (probably 1st c. a.d.) para- 
phrase of the Timaeus : ed. (with Plato’s Timaeus ) C. F. 
Herman (Leipzig, 1852). 

Testimonia in Dicltt, Vorsokr ." 1 . 441 . PW vi a. 1203 . W. D. R. 

TIMAEUS (2) of Tauromenium (r. 356-260 n.c.). Ilis 
father Andromachus was ruler of Tauromenium where 
the Naxians expelled by Dionysius II were settled (358), 
and by his moderate rule and friendship with Timolcon 
succeeded in retaining his position after the latter's 
liberation of Sicily (343). However, Timaeus fled to 
Athens perhaps as late as 317, when Agathnclcs drove his 
enemies from Syracuse to Acrngas, or when he seized 
Tauromenium (312). There he remained for fifty yeurs, 
studied rhetoric under Philiscus, pupil of Isocrates, came 
into contact with the Peripatetic School, and probably 
returned to Sicily under Micron II. 

The History ( loroplai) in thirty-eight books was prim- 
arily concerned with Sicily, and its importance was great 
in standardizing previous accounts of Sicilian history and 
origins. Timaeus aimed to focus attention on the impor- 
tance of the Greeks in Sicily and their contribution to 
Hellenism. The History dealt mainly with events in 
Sicily, Italy, and Libya, but included references to events 
in Greece and reached its conclusion either with Pyrrhus’ 
death (272) or before the Romans attacked Carthage in 
Sicily (264). The books on Agathocles and Pyrrhus (34-8) 
seem to have been added to the original plan, perhaps 
after Timaeus’ return. He is also credited with a treatise 
on the Olympic victors. 

Timaeus is praised by Polybius (12. 10. 4) for his 
accuracy in chronology and research, qualities to which 
Cicero’s description, longe eruditissimus, may also refer 
(De Or. 2. 58). His work remained popular at least until 
the first century a.d. and played an important port as a 


basis for Roman historical writing. Timaeus* failings as an 
historian largely resulted from his rhetorical training and 
were common to most of his contemporaries. He showed 
little critical ability in his fondness for rationalizing 
myths and reliance on etymologies. But charges of wilful 
ignorance or falsification (Diod. Sic. 13. 90; Polyb. 12. 
25) cannot be substantiated; and we must recognize in 
him the cultivation of wide interests characteristic of the 
Peripatetics, diligence in collecting information, and a 
reasonable impartiality, except in the case of Agathocles. 

FGrH in B, 566 ; T. ,S. Brown, Timaeus of Tauromenium (1958); 
A. MomiRliano, Terzn contributo alia stona dei studi classtri (ig6f>) 
23 ff- G. L. B. 

TIMAEUS (3) (probably 4th c. a.d.), under the in- 
fluence of Neoplatonism, compiled an extant lexicon of 
Plato. 

EuillONS. Ruhnken (1789); Koch (1R33); Dlibncr (in Baiter's 
Plato, 1839). 

TIMAGENES of Alexandria, captured and brought to 
Rome in 55 B.C., where he taught rhetoric and knew 
Augustus, but subsequently fell out of favour with him. 
He was a friend of Asinius Pollio, at whose villas he 
lived. The reference to him in Hor. Epist. 1. 19. 15 is 
obscure. He wrote a History of Kings (BaaiAef?), which 
was used by Pompcius Trogus. 

PH G 111. 317-23 . FGrH ii. 88 , PW, s v. (2). 1 J. D. D. 

TIMANTHES (late 5th c. n.c.), paintc*, of Cythnus, 
later of Sicyon, contemporary of Zeuxis; Earned for his 
ingenium. In his ‘sacrifice of Iphigeniat he showed 
degrees of grief culminating in the veiled ’ Agamemnon 
(reflections on late reliefs, Pfuhl, figs. 63 He also 
painted an ideal Hero, and a sleeping Cyclops with a 
tiny Satyr beside him. 

Overbcck, 1734~44> Kumpf, Malem u Zeichn. izo. T. B L W 

TIMBER had an important place in the economies of 
Greece and Rome. Sea power depended on access to 
forests; ambitious nichitecture required strong wood, 
often in long lengths. Less selective but more continuous 
was the need for timber for house-building, lurniturc, 
tools, and charcoal for cooking. The more rainy western 
side of Greece still carries a fair supply, though not of the 
best quality, but rainfall in eastern Greece is inadequate 
to sustain forests, except on the higher lulls and moun- 
tains. By the Classical Period the more accessible stands 
had been oveicut and the Stales near the isthmus were 
probably the worst sufferers, Athens, Megara, and 
Corinth. Corinth could draw supplies from the moun- 
tains of Achaca nnd from the north-west through her 
colonies; and Megara could probably rely on the same 
sources, except when she was at war with Connth. 
Athens looked primarily to the north-east. 

Theophrastus (q.v.), who wrote knowledgeably about 
trees, knew that the finest timber for ship-building came 
from Macedonia and Thrace. Mount Ida, the south 
const of the Euxinc, south Italy, and Sicily were alterna- 
tive sources but the silver firs and pine of Macedonia were 
nearer to Athens and relations with the Macedonian 
kings, who exercised a royal monopoly, became impor- 
tant. In an alliance with Athens in the fifth century 
Perdiccas pledged himself by oath to allow the export of 
oars only to Athens. Alcihiades had the western forests 
in Sicily and south' Italy in mind when he pressed for 
action against Syracuse; when her fleet was destroyed 
Athens depended for survival on the friendship of Arche- 
laus the Macedonian king. Most of the timber used in 
temple construction at Athens also had to be imported; 
a decree survives praising the people of the island of 
Carpathos for sending a specially fine cypress for the 
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restoration of a temple on the Acropolis. In the Hellen- 
istic Period forests continued to be important objectives 
of policy, military and diplomatic; Macedonia, Syria, 
Cyprus, and Cilicia held the main reserves. Cleopatra's 
fleet was built from forests in Cilicia, presented to her by 
Antony. 

In Rome the timber shortage was never so acute as in 
Greece. The hills of Latium were well stocked with firs, 
pine, chestnut, and beech, and local supplies could be 
supplemented by timber floated down the Tiber from 
the forests of Etruria. When the need for ship timber 
arose in the third century, there were ample resources 
near the western coast. Timber was recognized as a use- 
ful farm crop and some towns owned woods to ensure the 
supply of timber lor the construction and maintenance 
of public buildings and for the furnaces that heated water 
in public baths. In the Empire, as wealth increased, the 
Roman timber trade became more ambitious and went 
further afield to satisfy more sophisticated demands. 
Larch, whose special qualities were first discovered by 
Caesar, became a favourite timber for building, though it 
did not grow in central Italy. Under the Emperor Tiberius 
a large parcel of larch was shipped to Rome from the 
Rhactian Alps (in the neighbourhood of the Brenner 
Pass). It was specially ordered by the Emperor for the 
restoration of the deck on the lake where mock naval 
battles were fought, and the tallest of the trees produced 
a beam more than 100 feet in length. Among exotic 
timbers the most valuable was the Numidinn tree known 
to the Romans as citrus and to the modern trade as 
African Thuya. It was valued for its distinctive grain and 
tables made from it fetched record prices. In the Republic 
Home had been mainly satisfied with native timber ; under 
the Empire she drew on all the finest limbers from the 
eastern and western Mediterranean including pine from 
Paphlagonia, cedars from Syria and Cyprus, and even 
teak from India. 

Theophr, Enquiry/ into Plants’, Pliny, Natural History, book xvi. 
A C. Johnson, ‘Anncnt Forests and Navies’, TAP A 11127; E. C. 
Semple, CjYca r ra/i/iy oj the Mediterranean Region it) I fl 

R. M. 

TIME-RECKONING. The ancients, like all civilized 
peoples, were faced with a grave difficulty m the reckon- 
ing of time, apart from the incidental ones which must 
have confronted their earliest attempts to observe its 
passage accurately. For reasons of ‘ancestral custom”, 
quite as much religious as scientific or practical, they 
tried ‘to conduct their years in accordance with the sun, 
their days and months m accordance with the moon 1 
(Geminus of Rhodes, 8. 7). Now the three natural 
divisions of time, day, lunar month, and solar year, are 
ineommensurables. Taking the day as 1, the lengths of 
the other two are approximately 29! and 365] respec- 
tively, but these lust two figures are far from accurate, 
and the inaccuracy is bound to show itself in any 
calendar, however carefully reckoned, which tries to 
combine them. 

2. Time (xpovo?). In the Homeric Epics, the word for 
'time' (xpovos) hud a very definite and limited meaning (H. 
Frankel, ‘Die Zcitauffassung in dcr friihgriechischen 
Litcratur”, Wege und Formen friihgricchnches Denkcns 
(1955), 1 ff.). It is never a point of time or in time, 
but always a ‘duration* , and indeed a lengthy durution — 
‘much time”. If a short duration is to be indicated, it has 
to be expressed by ‘not much time”. 

3. The Day (^hz/d, ^Upa, dies). Although the Baby- 
lonians divided day and night (24 hours, wyOrjiiepov in 
Greek) into twelve periods (double hours, cf. Hdt. 2. 109. 
3, but see J. Enoch Powell, CR 1940, 69 f.), the Greeks 
made little use of this measurement for any but purely 
scientific calculations till Hellenistic times (cf. clocks). 


time-reckoning 

Ordinarily, in classical times, they did not speak of hours 
but of cock-crow’, 'time of full nu.ket’ (i.e mid- 
moming) •noon’, ‘lamp-lighting’, 'time of first sleep*, 
and the like. When hours were used, they were not of 
fixed length, but each 1/12 of the day (or night) con- 
sequently varying with the season. ( )ut hour is the nW 
lOTjfttpivT], kora aeqmnuctia/is, 1/12 of the day or night at 
the equinox. Besides the natural 1 reluming of the day 
from dawn, it was common in Greece to leikon n 
officially, for calendar purposes, from sunset to sunset* 
the Romans reckoned Irotn midnight. 

4- The Y\elk was little used, save, in Hellenistic 
times, by believers in astrology {see ASTnoi.ocy). It is a 
grouping of days in accordance with the supposed 
governing of the first hour of each bv the planet whose 
name it beats; for details see F. H. Colson, The Week 
(1926; not always quite accuiate, but the fullest and best 
account in English). Strictly speaking, neither Jews 
nor Christians observe a week, since both officially reject 
astrology, but a festival (Sabbath and Sunday respectively) 
which occurs at intervals of seven days. The planetary 
week becomes important about the third century a.d. 
and is called tjfJ&o/j.uy, sepltmana. In Italy it was cus- 
tomary to have market-days {numiinae) at intervals of 
eight days (a nundinum). This might loosely he called a 
week, but was of very small importance tor reckoning 
time. On calendars it was marked by a continuous 
scries of letters, A-H, the first being the day of the 
nundinae. 

5. Months {see further calendars) weie (except as 
noted below) lunar, more or less accurately reckoned. 
They always consisted of an integral number of days, 
which varied slightly so that the average length approxi- 
mated to 29^ days in any given calendar. It was early 
noticed that while 12 of these months were about equal 
to a (solai) year (354 or 355 days as against 365 J) the 
difference was gieat enough foi such a calendar to be 
about three months too short in eight years. Hence the 
practice of inserting extra months {pi/ves 
Astronomers, beginning with Mcton and Eudoxus (1) 
(qq.v.), constiucted elaborate and accurate cycles (see, 
e.g., Geminus 8. 50), hut the influence of these on the 
civic calendars was apparently slow and slight. 

6 . Thf Yeah (eroy, (vluvtus, annus) consequently 
was unsatisfactory, since it never exactly coincided with 
the solar year. As the chief industry of antiquity was 
agriculrurc, a demand existed, and was met by the above- 
named astronomers and others after them, for a perpetual 
calendar which should show the astronomical facts* and 
the supposed meteorological events (prevailing winds, 
etc.) connected with them. Examples of these are the 
calendar at the end of Geminus (see bibliography, infra), 
the fragments of a calendar found at Miletus in 1899 
(\V. Kubitschck, Grundris* der antihen Zeitrechnung(u) 2 #), 
173), and the so-called Italian rustic calendars (ibid. 120). 
They are founded upon the signs of the zodiac, not on 
civic months. Since a movable pin often enabled the 
owner to note the day of the local calendar alongside the 
day given on the perpetual one, the name napnmiyun was 
commonly given to such a device. But in Egypt, from very 
early times, there had been m use a calendar beginning 
with the rising of Sinus (considered as the sign of the 
coming rise of the Nile) which consisted of 365 days 
divided into T2 months having nothing to do with the 
moon but consisting of 30 days e.uh, w ith 5 extra days 
{fTT(iyof.i ( vm in Greek) at the end of the year. I his, of 
course, meant that in four years the calendar was u day 
wrong, and in 1,460 years (a Sothis-pcriod, so called 
from the Egyptian name of Sirius) it righted itself, lhis 

•The frrcck pendant was u tolerable prnctiral astronomer from the 
Hnvs of lleaiod anil earlier, see, e.g.. Op. 3^3 » so must the Italian 
fanners have been. 
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difference was well known and its reform proposed 
(Decree ol Canopus, 238 b.c. ; see Kubitschek, 89) by the 
insertion of a day every fourth year. On this basis Caesar's 
reform was founded (see calendars), and adopted by 
Romans and to some extent by others. 

7. Seasons. A method of dating by the natural seasons 
of the solar year was widespread among Greek authors: 
G. Husolt, Grieehische Geschichte ( 1 803-1 004), iii. 675 ff. 
A. W. Gomme ( Commentary on Thucydides iii (1956), 
699 ff.) believes that Thucydides had in mind fixed dates 
for the beginning of his spring and winter, and W. K. 
Pritchett and van der Waerden (BCH 1961, 17 ff.) have 
suggested that these dates were those of Kuctcmon’s 
parapegma: vespertinal rising of Arcturus (Mar. 6) and 
the setting of the Pleiades (Nov. 8). Efforts to date events 
in Thucydides later than these termini have proved 
inconclusive, but since the historian nowhere explains his 
system, the theory of astronomical exactitude must rely 
primarily on the interpretation of the passage in Thuc. 
5. 20. 1-3. 

8. Genealogies. The most ancient sort of chronology 
was by genealogies. The three stages ot the development 
have been traced by W. den Doer, Laconian Studies 
(1954). The first is linked with the name of Simonides 
(r. 556-468 b.c.). Its time-reckoning connects with un- 
dated lists of longs. The second phase is linked with 
the name of Herodotus, who, however, does not use the 
genealogical system to the exclusion of all others. His 
normal method is to reckon with three generations in the 
century. But he also uses a ‘generation’ of forty years 
which probably derived from a Spartan list of kings. The 
third phase is linked with the names of Eratosthenes (r. 
275-194 11. C.) and Apollodorus (b. c. 180 B.C.). It intro- 
duces dated lists of kings, a dating made possible by 
the development ol time-reckoning by means of the 
Olympiads. 

9. Eras. Ancient years, however calculated, were not 
numbered on any generally understood system, as with 
us, but merely named (‘in the archonship of so-and-so*, 
‘in the consulate of X and Y\ ‘in the tenth year of the 
reign of A’, etc.), which was next to useless for chronology. 
This defect was felt, especially by historians, and several 
eias were proposed. The most familiar were the Olym- 
piads (first celebration of Olympian games, traditionally 
776 11.C., thereafter every four years), used quite com- 
monly by chronologists from the fourth century IJ.C. on; 
the years from the foundation of Rome, A(nno) V(rhis) 
C(onditae) or A(b) V(rbe) C(ondita), an event reckoned 
by Varro (q.v. 2) at 753 u.c. in our dating; and some 
important local eras, as that of the Sclcucidac, from 312 
b.c. ; several Roman provinces bad eras of their own, 
see Kubitschek, 76 ff. Chronographers from Ei ato- 
sthenes (q.v.) to the great Christian historian Eusebius 
of Caesarea and his Latin adapter St. Jerome (see Rose, 
Handbook of Lat. Lit. 492) also used, for earlier dates, 
such events as the fall of Troy (1183 D.C., Eratosthenes) 
or the hirth of Abraham (2016 H.C., Eusebius). Our era was 
introduced by the abbot Dionysius Exiguus (d. c. a.d. 
540) ; the practice of reckoning early dates backwards from 
it is quite recent and a little complicated by the fact that 
astronomers do and historians generally do not insert a 
year o between 1 b.c. and a.d. i. 

LilERATURE: mostly cited in text. The most convenient aummnrv 
of releviint tacts, with good account ot emlier works, is L Uickt-rman, 
Chronology of the Ancient World (lyfiflL See also Nillson, (JtrR 1 1 . 

? 6t ff., <144 ff. who overstrcRscH the influence of Apollo and Delphi, 
.arte, RR 1 fT. and 36. The moat important ancient author, ficminus 
of Rhodes, is best edited by Mamtius (1898; critical tcxL and German 
version). See also CALENDARS. H. J . R. 

TIMESITHEUS, Gaius Furius (PW 89) Sabinus 
Aquila, rose from the ranks and entered the equestrian 
service by way of the centurionate. His career is remark- 
able for its accumulation of vicarial procuratorships held 


under Sevenis Alexander, Maximinus, and Gordian JIT. 
In a.d. 241 he was appointed Praetorian Prefect by 
Gordian and till his death at Nisi bis in the winter of 243/4 
exercised virtual control over the young Emperor. 

JLS 1310, and see under GORDIAN III. H. M. D P. 

TIMOCLES, Middle Comedy poet, late in the period, 
but he practised with wit and| originality the iapfiiKT] 
tSca of the Old Comedy, attacking, among many others, 
Demosthenes and Hypmdes. Almost one-half of the 
fragments are personal references. He won the first prize 
once at the Lenaea between 330 and 320 (JG ii 2 . 2325. 
158): the latest datable reference (fr. 32. 3) in his work 
is mention of the ywa.tKov6p.oi instituted (317—307 b.c.) 
by Demetrius of Phaleron. Of twenty-seven known titles 
four denote mythological burlesques ("Hpuies, Kevraupoq), 
two refer to characters ('ETnxntptKnKos, TJoXv 7 rpdyp.(uv). 
An original formation is * OpearavroKXcLbrj 9, i.e. Auto- 
codes suffering the fate of Orestes — obsessed, however, 
not by Furies, but by old women. Fr. 1, the strange gods 
of Egypt; fr. 6, consolation from Tragedy, which outdoes 
human woes; fr. 8, defence of the parasite’s life; fr. 12, 
Demosthenes ‘never uttered an antithesis’. 

FCC iii. syo ff. ; CAF ii. 451 ff.: FAC 11. 600 ff. 

W G. W. ; K. J. D. 

TIMOCREON (first half of 5th c. b.c.), lyric and 
elegiac poet of lalysus in Rhodes (frs. i-"3 F. — Pint. 
Them. 21). He probably took the Persian side when they 
occupied Rhodes, went to Susa as the guest of the Great 
King (Ath. 10. 415 f), engaged in controveisy with Thc- 
nnstocles after 479 for failing to take him\ home, and 
mocked him tor his failure to win favour at lUhe Isthmus, 
and, apparently, for not being made generaf c. 477 ij.c. 
He also had interchanges with Simonides, who criticized 
his style (fr. 162 D.) and character (fr. 09 D.\). He was 
a pcntathlic victor and a great glutton (Ath. lor. cit.). lie 
wrote oKuXia (fr. 5 P. ; with a possible reterence to his 
taking money from the Persians) and epigrams (fr. 6 D.; 
with a possible reference to Themistocles) in a mixture of 
colloquial and literary language. 

TlXI. l*nKr, Port Alii (ir 37s- K 

Luiiicism. (J. M. lluwiu, Creek I.yru Poetry 1 (1961), 149 ff 

C M H. 

TIMOLEON (d. c. 334 n.C.), n Corinthian who liberated 
Greek Sicily from the domination ot military dictators and 
Carthaginian invaders. After overthrowing the tyranny of 
his hrother, he lived in retirement for many years until 
in 345 the Corinthians sent him to Sicily with a small 
mercenary force in response to an appeal by Syracusan 
aristocrats for help against Dionysius II, who had become 
tyrant of Syracuse once more. Timoleon had also to con- 
tend with Hicetas, on ambitious adventurer who planned 
to supplant Dionysius and was supported by a strong 
force of Carthaginians. By a mixture of bold strategy 
and somewhat unscrupulous diplomacy Timoleon got 
the better of his opponents and liberated Syracuse. lie 
initiated a programme of political and social reconstruc- 
tion at Syracuse, where dictatorial powers were conferred 
on him, and he also began a crusade against the tyrants 
ruling other cities. When in 341 the Carthaginians sent 
a large arrnv to Sicily, he took the offensive and, seizing 
the opportunity to attack them while they were crossing 
the river Cnmisus, gained a decisive victory. Losing the 
initiative when the tyrants and the Carthaginians allied 
against him, lie was for a time in great difficulties. Even- 
tually he made peace with Carthage und was able to crush 
the tyrants separately and to extend his programme of 
reconstruction throughout Greek Sicily. Retiring from 
public life when his eyesight began to fail, he passed his 
last years at Syracuse as its most honoured citizen. 

The extravagant culogieu of Timoleon by the Sicilian 
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Timaeus, and perhaps the success of his own propaganda, 
render suspect the extant records of his career. He must, 
however, have been an inspiring leader and nn astute 
negotiator. He succeeded, where Dion failed, in bringing 
peace to Greek Sicily and providing a basis for the revival 
of its prosperity. 

l J lut. Tim.-, T)iod hk. 16; Ncpos, r Twno/ffjn. FI. D. Westlake, 
Timoleon and his Relations with 'lyrants (lg.52) ; M. Sordi, Jimolcnnte 
(ig6i). IF. D. W. 

TIMON (Tiftuiv) (1) of Athens, the famous misanthrope, 
a semi-legendary character, lie seems to have lived in 
the time of Pericles. Aristophanes is the Hi st to allude 
to him. He became known to Shakespeare through 
Plutarch (Ant. 70) and Lucian's dialogue. 

Prosop. Alt. 13845. V. E. 

TIMON (2) of Phlius (r. 320-230 n.c.), sceptical philo- 
sopher, follower of Pyrrho. After a period of poverty in 
youdi, when he earned a living as a dancer, he studied in 
Megara with Stilpo and then in Elis with Pyrrho, and 
later worked as a sophist m Chalcedon. When he had 
enough money he went to Athens where he lived until 
his death. 

Only fragments of his numerous writings survive. He 
wrote (1) St/lot (lampoons) in hexameters, against the 
dogmatic philosophers, including a dialogue between 
himself and Xenophanes; (2) TrbaAfini (Images? Fan- 
tasies?) in elegiacs; (3) tragedies, satyr-plays, kinaiihn ; 
(4) prose works — The Funeral Feast of Arrest Ians, On 
Sensations, Against the Physicists-, (5) Python — a dialogue 
between Pyi rho, on lus way to Delphi, and .somone called 
Python. 

Jti. in TT Diels, Pot forum Phtlosophurum If ragmen ta( iqoi), 171 ff. 
V llrnclmn], Le\ Si eptujui a grets* (nj2j). D. J. F. 

T1MOSTRATUS, one of the latest comic poets of 
Athens whose fragments survive. A man of good Athenian 
family, Tnnostratus obtained in 1N8 n.c. fifth place willi 
AvT[fjov(iLi>(><;, in lHt third place with 0 iAo/#rctfK (IG ii 2 . 
2323, lines 141, 155). His son Anston and grandson 
Poses seem also to have been comic poets (K. P runner, 
Rh. Mus. 1804, 362 If.). 

frCG iv. 5U5 f. ; CAP in. 355 d. VV. G W.; V\ G. A. 

TIMOTHEUS (1) (r. 450-c. 360 b C. ; Alarm. Par. 76), 
dithyramhic poet, ot Miletus. After failures in Athens 
he succeeded with the Persae , a lyric nome, for W'hich 
Kuripides wrote the prologue (Satyr. Vil. Fur. fr. 39, col. 
22) r. 419-416 n.c. Large portions of this are preserved 
in a papyrus of the fourth century H.c. Jt is an account 
of Salanus, in which a crude realism is combined with 
a grotesque imitation ol the high style. It doses with 
the poet’s claim to have revolutionized music. Though 
written out as prose, the Persians is constructed on easily 
distinguishable metrical principles. It is astrophic and 
composed of various metra. His works were collected 111 
eighteen hooks, but few other fragments are of interest 
except fr. 20, in which he proclaims the newness of his 
art. lie is said to have influenced Euripides, and parallels 
have been noted between the speech of the Phrygian in 
Persians 152 with that of the Phrygian in Eur. Or. 1365 ft. 
See music, § 10. 

TfXT. I’hrp, Poet Mel. Gr. iqq-iR. 

Gummfn 1 ary. U. von W'lljmowiii-MoellcndorfT, Tunothros: Die 
Terser (1903). C. M. B. 

TIMOTHEUS (2), son of Conon and pupil of Isocrates. 
Elected strategos in 378 n.c., when the Second Athenian 
League was founded, he won many members for the 
League by his tour of north-west Greece in 375. Re- 
called in 374, he broke the peace just concluded with 
Sparta by restoring democratic exiles in Zacynthus, and 


was given the command against Sparta in 373. Paralysed 
by lack of funds, he was impeached but* amounted; to 
restore his fortunes he served for Persia ngamst Egypt. 
Upon the fall of Lalhstratus m 366 he returned to power 
with an imperialist policy, which alienated Persia and the 
League; in spile of Epnminondas’ nav.il campaign he 
achieved considerable success, hut failed repeatedly to 
capture Amphipolis. Discontent among the allies which 
his policy evoked, resulted in the Social W.n ■ ', n 3^6 
Timotheus, Iphicrates, and Chares, shaiing x \ w t - om _ 
niand at Emhata, failed to co-operate, and, impeached hv 
Chares, he was sentenced to a fine of 100 talents, left 
Athens, and died in 354. A wealthy aristocrat with little 
sympathy for the demos, he pursued an individualist and 
short-sighted policy with outstanding ability. 

P. Cloche, La Polttxque r irangire d'Athhies 4114-11* n v 7 C 
(>934). N C,‘ 1.‘ H. 


TIMOTHEUS (3), Greek sculptor, active during the 
fiist half and middle of the fourth century n.c. lie took 
part in two important monuments of wlmh sculptural 
remains survive— the temple of Asclcpius at Epidaurus 
and the Mausoleum at Halicarnassus, llis sh.ue in the 
sculptures at Epidaurus is attested b> the building inscrip- 
tion in which his name appears as having con trailed to 
furnish typoi (reliefs?) and acmteria. r Phe style ol some 
of these extant sculptures, with their transparent di aperies 
and massive folds, resembles that current in the late 
fifth century n.C. Pliny (36. 80) mentions Timotheus 
along with Scopas (q.v.), Ilryaxis, and Leocliaies (q.v.) as 
having produced the friezes of the Mausoleum. It has not 
been possible, however, to attribute to him any specific 
slabs of these friezes with any confidence, though attempts 
have been made. Nor have any convincing identifica- 
tions been made of the single statues — athletes, an 
Artemis, an Asclepius, etc. — which Pliny and Pausnnr.13 
ascribed to him. CJ. M A R. 


TIN, as a component of bronze, occurs very early in 
Mesopotamia, apparently dei ived Irom a distant source, 
probably Drangiana. Bronze is found spotadirally in 
the later Early Minoan period, and regularly lrom Middle 
Minoan times; it probably reached the rest ot Europe at 
a rather later date. Tin was smelled in Nigeria by the 
second century A.D., but seems not to have been used for 
bronze. The principal sources available to the classical 
w'orld were the Erzgebirge (cf. Sryrnnus 40.1) and western 
Europe. Small quantities were mined in Etruria in pre- 
Roman times, and tin was worked near Delphi. The 
Phoenicians tried nt times to monopolize the western 
sources, but by the third century Massilia established an 
overland route. The mam Punic source was probably 
Galicia. Breton tin was worked at an early date, but not 
much in Roman times; the mines of central Gaul closed 
soon after the Roman conquest. Cornish tin was hardly 
known before the Late Bronze Age; it was worked all 
through the Roman period under native supervision. In 
Cornwall must he located the Cass ite rides. They were 
known to Massiliots from the fifth century, but the sea- 
route thither from Spain was discovered by P. Crassus 
(q.v. 2) probably about 95 n.c. See also cassi ilrjdes. 

Metallic tin must have been known to alloy in exact 
proportions with copper; little has survived, mainly 
owing to oxidization, hut also because it was not ot great 
use unalloyed. Classical w r riters confuse tin and lead, 
because they had no clear idea of the atomic difference 
of metals. Mining was largely in placers; in Cornwall 
vein-mining was not started before late medieval times. 

Sec especially Strabo 3. 175 — , Polyb 34- 10. II HenLken, 
Archaeology of Cornwall and Sitllv (iQ12). W C. Horlasc, J in- 
mitung tti Spain Past and Present (1897); O. Davies. Roman Mines in 
Europe (I9J5); Prut. Belfast Natural History Society ly3*/% 41 S 
Foibes, Stud. Anc. Technol., voi. ix. O- D- 
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TINCOMMIUS, eon of Commitis (q.v.), and king of 
the British Atrebates, c. 25 b.c.-a.d. i. His coinage sug- 
gests that he came under Roman influence, nnd he may 
have hcen supported by Augustus to counterbalance 
growing Catuvellaunian power north of the Thames. 
Before a.d. 7 he had been driven into exile by his brother 
Eppillus nnd his name appears on the Monumentum 
Ancyranum (ch. 32). 

D. F. Allciv, Arrhaeologia 1044, 1 ff ; C E. Stevens in W. K. 
Annies (cd.), Aspects of Archaeology m Jjriiatn (1951), 332 11 F Frere, 
Britannia, ch. iv. S. S. F. 

TINGI(S) (modern Tangier), a seaport nearly facing 
Gibraltar across the Straits. It was a Phoenician settle- 
ment in the fifth century B.c. or before. It received Roman 
citizenship from Octavian, being detached from the client 
kings of Mauretania. On the provinciahzation of the latter 
under Claudius, it became the capital of the procurator of 
Mauretania Tingitana. It was cut off from Uusaddir 
{Mellila) by the Riff mountains, but was connected with 
Volubilis(q.v.) and Sala by military ronds. Its importance 
as a naval base lasted till the Arah conquest. 

L. Tcutacli, Das Stadtmescn von Nordiifnha (1962), 191 ff., 205 ff. 

VV. N. W.;I 1 . 1 I. W. 

TIPASA, a Roman town on the Algerian const. A 
Carthaginian settlement, it was given Latin rights by 
Claudius and was a eolonia before a.d. 200. Substantial 
defences survive from the fourth century when it was 
important in the control of dissident tribes in the Kabylie 
mountains. There are also numerous remains of Christian 
character, in particular the chapel of St. Salsa. 

P. Cintns, Fouilles pumques d Ttpasa (1949); I. Uarudez, Tifiasa 1 
(Algiers, 1956). U. H. VV. 

TIRESIAS (Tctpcotas), a legendary blind Theban seer, 
so wise that even his ghost still has its wits (^peVty, cf. 
soul) and is not a mere phantom ( Odyssey 10. 493-5). 
Later legends account for his wisdom and blindness 
chiefly thus : (a) He saw Athena bathing; since his mother 
was her friend, she did not cause his death, but blinded 
him nnd gave him the power of prophecy hv way of 
compensation (Callim. Lav. Pall. 57 11 .). (/>) He one day 
saw snakes coupling and struck them with his stick, 
whereat he became a woman; later the same thing 
happened again and he turned into a man. Being asked 
by Zeus and Hera to settle a dispute as to which sex had 
more pleasure of love, he decided for the female; Hera 
was angry and blinded him, but Zeus recompensed him 
by giving him long life and power of prophecy. So 
Hyginus, Fab. 75, see Rose, ad loc. His advice was sought 
throughout the times of the Labdacidae, and he finally 
died after the evacuation of Thebes when besieged by 
the Epigoni, from drinking of the spring Tilphussa 
(Apollod. 3. 84, cf. Athcnaeus 41 e). II. J. R. 

TIRIDATES (1) I, the supposed brother, partner in 
revolt and successor in rule of Arsaccs I, founder of the 
Parthian Empire, is apocryphal. 

Wuluki, Htst. 1959, 222 ff. E. W. G. 

TIRIDATES (2) II, a pretender to the Parthian throne in 
revolt against Phraates IV (q.v.) shortly before 31 h.c. 
and temporarily successful in dislodging him. On 
Phraates’ recovery both contestants sought the support 
of Octavian. In 30/29 B.C. Octavian let Tindates stay as a 
refugee in Syria, retaining for himself as a hostage a son 
of Phraates kidnapped by Tiridates, but making no open 
offer to assist the latter. In 26 and 25 D.c. Tiridates 
carried out spring offensives as far as Babylonia with at 
least the connivance of Augustus; but Augustus had no 
further use for Tiridates after his final ejection by Phraates 
(by May 25 B.C.), when he made an appeal for help to 


Augustus in Spain. Augustus' failure to eject Phraates 
through the instrumentality of Tiridates is ignored in his 
Res Gestae. 

N. C. Dcbcvoisc, A Political History q f Parihia (1938), 135 ff. 

E. W. G. 

TIRIDATES (3) III, grandson of Phraates IV, was sent 
by Tiberius to contest the Parthian throne, with the 
military support of L. Vitelhus, governor of Syria (Tac. 
Ann. 4. 32). Expelling Artabanus 11 , he was welcomed 
by the pro-Roman faction in the cities of Mesopotamia, 
and was crowned at Ctesiphon (a.d. 35); he was sub- 
sequently again driven out by Artabanus. M. S. D. 

TIRIDATES (4), brother of Vologcses I (q.v.) of 
Parthia, who set him on the throne of Armenia (a.d. 54). 
He fled before the Romans and was temporarily displaced 
by Tigranes V (q.v.), but was reinstated by Vologcses. 
By u compromise with Corbulo (q.v.) Tiridates agreed to 
journey to Rome and receive the crown of Armenia cere- 
monially from Nero (a.d. 66). In c. a.d. 72 nomad Alani 
overran his kingdom. Tac. Ann. 12 If.; Joseph. BJ 7. 
244-51. M S. D. 

TIRO, Marcus Tullius (P\V 52), confidential slave, 
secretary, and literary udviscr of Cicero (q.v. 1), who 
freed him in 53 D.c., perhnps on his fiftieth birthday. 
Ailing after 51, he survived Cicero, published some of his 
speeches and letters and wrote a biograpli(y of him. He 
also wrote works on grammar ( De usu atque ratione 
linguae Latinae) and miscellaneous questions (Gell. NA 
13. q. 1). For his system of shorthand (usually called 
riotfie Tironianae) see tacuygraphy. 

See especially Cic. Fam 16. E. fi. 

TIRYNS occupies a rocky hill in the Argive plain, 
miles north of Nauplia and 1 mile from the sea. A few 
neolithic fragments show that the site was early inhabited, 
and with the Early Bronze Age (r. 2800-2100 B.C.) it 
became important. A round house, perhaps that of the 
chief, stood on the summit with huts clustered round, 
and the main settlement spread in the plain below. In 
the Middle Bronze Age a settlement on the hill with the 
pottciy, houses, and tombs characteristic of the age 
seems to have been fortified. Its inhabitants belonged to 
what was probably the first wave of Greek-speaking 
people in Greece. To this succeeded (1600-1400) in the 
Late Bronze Age n prince’s house of which only a few 
fresco fragments remain. About 1400 Tiryns began to 
assume its present form. In the first stage a great wall 
was built round the south of the bill with a gate on the 
east. In the second stage the fortress was enlarged at a 
higher level created by terracing. The wall was extended 
to the north to include the middle part of the hill, and on 
the east a great gate, like the Lion Gate at Mycenae, was 
built. In the third stage the vaulted galleries with store 
chambers on the south and cast were ndded. A bastion 
with a side gate was thrown out on the west and a massive 
wall was built round the north of the hill to protect flocks 
and herds and refugees. Within the south citadel arose a 
complex of buildings comprising an earlier and a later 
royal residence. The earlier palace on the east i9 well 
built though small, nnd is approached through a court. 
The west or great megaron was a noble hall entered 
through two courts with propylons, and the inner court 
contained an altar and a colonnade. It was richly decor- 
ated with frescoes, like its predecessors, nnd by the hearth 
was a place for a throne. At the side were a bathroom and 
chambers with upper stories. The lower town on the 
plain developed similarly, and Tiryns at this time was a 
rich and powerful State. Attempts to reconcile the plans 
of the palace and the two megara with the Homeric house 
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divided into men’s and women’s apartments are based on 
the false assumption that the two megara were contem- 
poraneous and parts of one homogeneous structure. Like 
other Mycenaean centres (Mycenue, Athens) Tiryns had 
cause to fear attack and siege at the end of the thirteenth 
century, and the same preparation as at Mycenae and 
Athens, a fortified spring approached from within the 
walls, has been found at Tiryns (BCII 1963, 751 ff.). 
The palace perished by fire at the end of the Late 
Helladic 1 1 IB, but Tiryns continued to be inhabited 
through the geometric and archaic periods, and a temple 
seems to have arisen on the ruins of the palace. Late 
Helladic II 1 C sherds show continued or renewed occupa- 
tion after the disaster. Tombs from sub-Myccnaeon to 
geometric have been found south of the acropolis, one of 
which has produced a unique sub-Mycenacan bronze 
helmet (BCH 1958, 707). Tiryns survived into the classi- 
cal period as an independent town and sent a contingent 
to Plataea, but was destroyed by Argos c. 470 u.c. The 
refugees went to Ilalicis {Porto Chcli) where remains have 
recently been found from the second quarter of the fifth 
century on into the fourth. 

H Schlicmunn, Tiryns (1886); A Fnckcnhau*, G. Rodcnwaldt. 
K. Mdllcr, Tiryns i-iv (1912-39); G. Kaio, b'uhrer clinch Tiryns 1 
0934). A.J.B. W..R.J. II. 

TISIAS of Syracuse (5th c. n.c.), an early teacher of 
rhetoric (q.v.), pupil of Corax (q.v.). Plato ( Phaedrus 
267 a ff.) provides evidence for his having discussed 
probability («Vr»e) and the power of speech to revalue 
things. 

I. Uadt rmacluT, Ariiutn Scrtptorrs (1951), 28 ff. , G A. Kennedy, 
The An oj Tct suasion in Uteeit ( 1903), 58 It. lJ. A R. 

TISSAPHERNES, satrap of the Anatolian coastal 
provinces from 413 h.l\, after be had suppressed the 
revolt by Pissuthnes of Lydia. In 412, prompted by 
Alcihiades, he began the policy of intervention in the 
Peloponnesian War, though his support for Sparta was 
intermittent and half-hearted, his real objective being 
the exhaustion of both sides. The conspiracy of his 
brother Terituchmes against Darius II may have been a 
contributory factor in Tissaphernes’ relegation to Caria 
in 408, when Cyrus initiated a vigorous pro-Spartan 
policy. In 401 Cyrus began to mobilize his army, and 
Tissaphernes, who had previously denounced him on 
Artaxerxes’ accession, rode post-haste to warn the Great 
King. At Cunaxa his cavalry charge decided the day. 
lie was restored to his command of the coastal pro- 
vinces, and had to bear the brunt of the Spartan offensive 
which followed. Though he diplomatically diverted 
most of the attacks against Phurnubazus, he was crush- 
mgly defeated by Agesilaus near Sardis in 395. The 
hatred of Parysatis (Artaxerxes' daughter) had long made 
his position insecure, and after this disaster Artaxerxes 
decided to remove him. He was lured by Tithraustes to 
Colossae and assassinated. 

VV Jiulcich, Kleinanattsclie Slmitrn (1892), ch 2. For coin port m its. 
C. M. Krau>, Greek Gains (igOO), nos. O21, O22. D. E. VV . VV. 

TITAN (TiTar, -tJi*), one of the older gods who w-ere 
before the Olympians, children of 1 leaven and Earth. 
Hesiod ( Theof* . 132 IT.) lists Oceanus, Coeus, Cnus, 
Hyperion, Iapctos, Theia, Rhea, Themis, Mnemosyne, 
Phoebe, Tethys, and Kronos (q.v.). These names are an 
odd mixture of Greek and non-Greek, personal name9 
and abstractions. For the battle between them and Zeus 
see kronos. The etymology of TYrijrey is highly uncertain; 
Hesiod (ibid. 209) fancifully derives it from tit turnr, 
to strain, and rims, vengeance, in allusion to their rela- 
tions with their father. Later poetry often uses Titan 
and Titanis for Hyperion and Phoebe, Sun and Moon. 


On the problem of their origin, Nilsson, (jGR p. 510 ff. 
See also ohi’hism. j r 

TITHE, btKnTT), the tenth part oi a revenue offered us 
thank-offering to a god; the sense is oltcn the same as 
that of votive ottering, aTmpxv (q.v.). For example, a 
certain Aeschines offered a statue to Atluna as b*#ra T Tj 
(/G i 2 . 543). Best known are the tithes winch the Athen- 
ians brought to the Elcusiman goddesses and in a decree 
exhorted all Greeks to bring ( IG 1 2 . 7 tv, &J(j S3). 

' M. 1 * N. 

TITIANUS, Julius {PW 512) (2nd c. a.d.), writer of 
fictitious letters ol famous women (Ciceronian m style), 
miscellamst, and grammarian. IIis studies of Virgil are 
mentioned by Scrvius nd Aen. 10. 18. His son wiote 
prose fables. I he elder I ilianus w r as nicknamed ‘ape of 
the orators’ ( oral or urn simta , Sid. Apoll. Bp. 1. 1. 2) by 
his fellow Front ontam (q.v.) in disapproval of his copying 
Cicero’s epistolary style. In I Inform Augusta (Maxirmm 
Duo 27. 5) he is referred to as one qui dutus est wma 
tetnporis sui quod cuncta esset inn tutus. 

Srhimz IioHius, § 136. J. w, D , G Ft. A. F. 

TITINIUS(i), I ,atin poet ; earliest known composer of 
tabulae togatae of the type called tahertuiruie, in lively 
popular Plautine style. He survived Terence, with whom 
he was classed in character-drawing, especially feminine. 

Fh/iumfnis- O. Ribbcck, CRT 1 iji (jrd cd. Tvubner, 1897) 

L. II W. 

TITINIUS (2) CAPITO, Gnakus Octavius {PW 89), 
a Roman knight who after a successful army career held 
the post of ah epistulis continuously under Domihan, 
Nerva, and Trajan, and later became praefertus vigilum 
( ILS T448). lie was a friend of the Younger Pliny, whom 
he advised to write history and received a notable reply 
{F.p. 5. 8). A painstaking patron of literature (ibid. 8. 12), 
he himself wrote of the deaths of famous men: he also 
commemorated the traditional Republican ‘martyrs’ by 
keeping statues of Brutus, Cassius, and Cato in his house. 

G. L. F. C. 

TITIUS (r, PW 7), Gaius (2nd c. u.c.), orator and tragic 
writer. The abundance ol argutiac in his speeches is men- 
tioned by Cicero, Brut. 167. 

TITIUS (2, PW 18), Marcus, was apparently proscribed 
with his father Lucius in 43 u.c. The father made his way 
to Sextus Pompeius ; the son raised a private fleet, I11 40 he 
was captured by Menodorus (q.v.), but spared by Sextus 
for his father’s sake; m 39 he was restored under the 
terms of the Pact ol Misenum. He served as a quaestor 
under Antony in the Parthian expedition; in 35, sent by 
him to Asia to apprehend Sextus, he put him to death at 
Miletus, perhaps on Antony’s instructions; subsequently 
he became proconsul of Asia (35/4?). In 32 he and his 
maternal uncle Plancus (q.v. 1) deserted Antony for 
Octavian. In 31 he w r as consul suffectus , and fought in the 
campaign of Actiurn. Later he was governor of Syria 
(13-y U.C.?). He has been identified with the subject of 
the elogium ILS 918 (see Q lurinius). His w ife Paullina was 
a daughter of Q. Fahius Maximus {cos. sujj. 45 b.c.); the 
origin of his own family is not known. 

T Corhiihlev, JRS 1934, 43 ff ; 1 - K Tavlor. JRS rgiJJ. lfii ff.; 
Synie, Rom. Res ., sec index, k. M. T. Atkinson, ^ 

TITIUS (3, PW 27a) ARISTO (r. a.d. 100), a Roman 
jurist friend of the Younger Pliny, who warmly praises 
him (F.p. 1. 22; cf. 5. 3 . 8- «4). He was active both as a 
respondent jurist and os an advocate, and he was perhaps 
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a member of Trajan’s consilium , but he is not known to 
have held any public office (possibly because he was a 
freedman or descended from a freedman). 1 Tin writings 
arc known only through citations by other jurists in 
Justinian’s Digesta (q.v.). U. N. 

TITUS (T. Flavius ( PW 207) Vkspasianus), Emperor 
a.d. 79-81, was born 30 Sept. 39, the elder son of 
Vespasian (q.v.), and was educated along with the Emperor 
Claudius’ son Britanmcus(q.v.). After serving in Germany 
and Britain as military tribune he became quaestor ( ? 65), 
but had held no oilier office in the cursus when in 67 he 
accompanied his father to Judaea and was made legate of 
Legio XV Apollinaris. Late in 68 he was sent to bear 
Vespasian's congratulations to Galba (q.v. i), but at 
Corinth he turned back on hearing of Galba’s death ; he 
consulted the priest at Paphos on his return journey, and 
brought encouraging advice to his father and Mucianus 
(q.v.); in all the subsequent negotiations which led to 
Vespasian’s coup on 1 July he played a most active part. 
After the Flavian victory he w r as made consul (m absence) 
for 70 and given supreme command over the Jewish war. 
Ill Aug. 70 he captured Jerusalem. 

His troops saluted him ' imperii tor\ and on his way 
home he was crowned at Memphis during the celebra- 
tions of a new Apis. The legions at Alexandria begged 
him to take them with him, and at this point it is not 
surprising that he was accused of aiming at more power 
than Vespasian wan prepared to concede him. But he re- 
turned alone ; and though the independent triumph which 
the Senate hnd voted him was converted into a joint 
triumph with his father, he was quickly made a partner 
in Vespasian's rule. Like his brother he became princeps 
invent utis ; but unlike him he received a Iribumcta potestas 
(dated from 1 July 71), became his falhci’s colleague in 
all the consulates the latter subsequently held, and ac- 
cumulated imperatorial salutations with his father. 

He nlso became piaetorian prefect, in succession to 
his brother-in-law Arrecinus Clemens. This made him 
him the military ami of Vespasian’s regime, and by his 
ruthlessncss in suppressing disallection he incurred un- 
popularity. This was enhanced by his liaison with 
Berenice (q.v. 4), which had begun while he was in 
Judaea. She came to Rome c. 75, and perhaps remained 
for three or lour years, but before his father's death he 
was compelled to dismiss her. About the same time he 
had Eprius (q.v.) Marccllus and Caecina (q.v. 3) Alicnus 
executed for alleged conspiracy. 

At Vespasian’s death on 23 June 79 he succeeded 
without challenge; and when Berenice returned to Rome 
he promptly, though reluctantly, sent her away once 
more. All fears which Roman society had entertained of 
him were soon dispersed. Affable, and possessed of re- 
markable good looks, he also won a reputation for gene- 
rosity, some of which represented personal largess but 
much of it lavish expenditure from public funds, lie 
repaired the two great disasters of his short reign, the 
destruction caused by Vesuvius in 79, and the plague and 
fire in Rome in 80; but he also completed the Colosseum 
and built the Baths which carry Ins name. It was a further 
source of popularity that these months saw no executions 
or trials for maiestas, and that certain informers were 
scourged or exiled. With his brother Domitian (q.v.), 
who was eventually suspected of poisoning him, relations 
were uneasy. But Titus’ death, which occurred outside 
Rome on 13 Sept. 81, was almost certainly due to natural 
causes. He was immediately deified: a generation later he 
was described as 'amor ac deliciae generis humani’ (Suet. 
Tit. 1). 

His first wife was Arrecina Tertulla, daughter of the 
Emperor Gaius’ praetorian prefect. On her death he 
married Marcia Fumilla, whose father was almost cer- 
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tainly a senator, and who bore his only child Julia (q.v. 5); 
but he divorced her c. 64. 

Suet. Til. (ed, G. Mooney, IQ30); Dio (in Epitome) 66. J. Crook, 
AJ Phil. 1051, 162 ff., G. lownend, JRS 1961, 54 H. ; M. Fortinu, 
L'Jmperatort Tito (lyss). G. E. K U. 

TIT YUS, a son of Earth, whom Odysseus saw in Hades, 
covering nine acres of ground, while two vultures tore at 
his liver, as a punishment for assaulting Lcto ( Od . iv. 
576-81). The seat of desire is appropriately punished. 
He was killed by Zeus (Hyg. Fab. 55), Apollo (Ap. 
Rhod. 1. 759 ff.), Artemis (Pind. Pyth. 4. 90; m Eupho- 
rion, fr. 105 Powell, she was defending herself, not her 
mother), or Apollo and Artemis (Apollod. 1. 23). For 
variants in his story, which are numerous, see Waser 
in Roscher, s.v. H J. H. 

TMOLUS (T^ituAo^), the deity of the Lydian mountain 
so named. He appears, with Midas, as judge of the 
contest hetween Apollo and Pan (Ov. Met. 11. 156 IT.), 
and as a coin-figure. 

TOGA. The toga was the formal and official civilian 
dress of the Roman citizen, and also his shroud. The toga 
prartexta with a purple hem was worn by curulc magis- 
trates and also by boys until they received the plain toga 
uinlis on reaching manhood. Mourners wore a toga pull a 
of dark grey wool. In early times the toga had been worn 
also by women, but later it was reserved fbr prostitutes 
and other infames. I 

The toga was 11 heavy, expensive garment of fine white 
wool which needed frtquent cleaning. The\shnpc of the 
material before it was draped is uncertain. M^st probably 
it w as semicircular (Dion. Hal. 3. 61), or mort* precisely a 
segment ol a circle slightly less than a semicircle. The 
area no doubt varied according to the size, topic, impor- 
tance, or self-importance of the wearer. Normal dimen- 
sions may have been .1 straight edge of c. 18 feet wilh a 
maximum depth of c. 7 feet. 

The straight edge was folded lengthwise and placed on 
the left shoulder, witl a third of its length falling in front 
of the wearer : the curved outer edge rested on the lower 
left arm. The rest of the straight edge was drawn across 
the back, under the right arm, and again over the left 
shoulder so as to hang behind. Correspondingly, the 
curved outer edge passed down the hack to the right leg, 
and up again to the left arm and shoulder before falling 
down the back. 

Sculptures show' that towards the end of the Republic 
styles, at least for a time, became more elaborate. The 
straight edge was often passed over the right shoulder, 
and not under the right arm, which was thus enclosed as 
if in a sling. A curving, projecting pocket (sinus) could he 
formed in front. To facilitate this, the straight edge may 
have been replaced by a slightly curved one. 

The toga was dignified, hut difficult to drape nnd keep 
in place, certainly stuffy, and probably draughty. Several 
Emperors had to issue decrees so as to enforce its use on 
public occasions. 

Quint. 11. 3. 137-42 : Tert. De Palho 5. I.. Wilnon, The Roman 
7 'ofju ( ig24). D E L. 

TOGATA (sc. fabula). Terence seems to have so fully 
exploited the resources of Greek New Comedy that new 
impetus was given to attempts to found a native comic 
drama, based on Italian resources (as Nacvius had tried 
to do for tragedy with the praetexta). Hence the togata 
and the literary Atellana (q.v.). Three writers of this 
genre are known: Titinius, L. Aframus, and T. Quinctius 
Atta (died in Rome, 77 D.C.). The scenes of the plays 
seem to have been Italian towns (as w r ith the Atellana)-. 
a title of Aframus is Brundisinac, of Titinius, Ferenti- 
natis, Selina, and Veliterna. Roman names, both gentilicia 
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and cognomina , occur in the fragments, and some interest- 
ing differences from paliiata are reported: Donatus on 
Ter. E im. 57 concessum est in paliiata poetis comicis 
servos dominis sapientiores Jingere, quod idem in t Ogata non 
fere licet , and Quintilian (10. 1. 100) remarks on the 
pedcrnstic themes in the plays of Afranius (they are more 
or less excluded from plays of New Comedy and paliiata). 
But, like those of Atcllana, the dramatic motifs seem 
often to have been derived still from Greek New Comedy 
(Afranius declares his debt to Menander in prol. to 
Compitalia, quoted by Macrob. Sat. 6. 1. 4: here he 
followed the prologue-technique invented by Terence), 
and some details can still be traced in the fragments (see 
Leo, op. cit. infra), including the use by Afranius of 
Menander’s method of introducing a play by means of a 
divine creature or an abstract concept, so, c.g. Remehgo 
( = Goddess of Delay) or Sapientia. The fragments sug- 
gest that these poets made use of polymetric cantica and 
in this respect disregarded Terence and went back to 
the practice of Nacvius, Plautus, and Caecilius. 

Fragmfnfs O. Rihheek. F. I.co, (iesih d. rum. Lit. (1913V 174 ff ; 
W. llcai-L, The Human Stage 1 (19(14), lz8 ir. G \V. W. 

TOILET. Most of the aids to beauty known today were 
to be found in ancient times on a lady’s toilet table; and 
both in Greece and Rome men gave much more attention 
to their bodies than is usual with us. The Greeks were 
constantly rubbing themselves with olive-oil, and the 
Romans under the Empire devoted much time to 
massage and bathing: dandies went limber and would 
remove the hair irom every part of their body with 
tweezers, pitch-plaster, and depilatories. 

Many specimens have been found of ancient toiler 
implements, such ns mirrors, combs, razors, scissors, 
curling-tongs, hair-pins, salety-pms, nail-hlcs, and ear- 
picks. Mirrors were usually made of burnished metal, 
lor though glass was known it was seldom used. Combs 
were of the tooth-comb pattern, W'lth one coarse and one 
fine row 7 of teeth. Razors, made oi bronze, w r erc of 
various shapes, the handle often beautifully engraved. 
Safety-pins ( fibulae ) and broodies had many forms 
elaborately inlaid with enamel and metal. Ear-picks — 
aim seal pia—w^Tc in general use at Rome. 

Cosmetics and pci tunics w r ere freely used. Athenian 
wives attached importance to white cheeks, as distin- 
guishing them from sunburned working women; they 
applied white lead, and also used a rouge made from 
orchid. Roman ladies also had a great variety of salves, 
unguents, and hair-dyes, kept in a toilet box with 
separate compartments for powders, paints, and tooth- 
pastes. Several recipes tor these commodities are given 
by Ovid in his mock-didactic poem De medicamine 
faciei , the strangest being one lor a lotion ‘halcyon 
cream', made apparently from birds’ nests and guaranteed 
to cure spots on the face. 

Greek women usually wore their hair arranged simply 
in braids, with a parting in the middle, drawn into a 
knot behind ; and the same style was frequently adopted 
in Rome. But under the Empire .a fashion aiose ol raising 
a structure ol hair on the top of the head, painfully 
arranged by a lady’s maid. Blondes were fashionable in 
Rome, and brunettes could either dye their hair or use 
the false hair which was freely imported from Germany. 

Men in early Greece and Rome wore beards and 
allowed the hair of the skull to grow long. From the 
fifth century the Greeks cut the hair of their skulls short, 
and from the time of Alexander they shaved their chins. 
The Romans followed suit in the third century n.c., but 
from the time ol Hadrian they again wore beards. 

Ov. De medicamine faciei. Forbes, Stud. Anc. Technol. iti 24 f. 

r. a. w. 


TOLOSA, town in Gallia Narhonensis, modern Tou- 
lome a typical river-plain site (ol pre-Roman origin), 
which under Augustus completely superseded the im- 
portant Halstatt-La Time vppiditin ol Vieillc-Toulousc. 
In 106 u.c. 1 olosa was wantonly sacked hv the consul 
Caepio (q.v. 1), who earned off a huge spoil. Under the 
Empire Tolosa possessed ms Lain and peihaps the title 
ol colony (Ptolemy z. 10. 6). Famous loi literary culture, 
its most famous son was, however, the warrior Antomus 
Primus (q.v.). From 418 it w*as the capita] ol the Visigothic 
kingdom {regnum Tolosanum). Its ancient lem.nns arc 
scanty. 

M. l.abroussc, Toulouse antique (n/70). (j j? 

TOMIS {Tot US. T 6 fxtu; Totni; modern Constanta) was a 
Milesian colony, perhaps as early as the sixth century. It 
had a trade route to the Danube across the Dobnid|a, 
hut until the third cent 111 y it played a subordinate part to 
its neighbour Jstna (q.v.). It was hi ought under Roman 
rule by M. Luculhis (72 nr.), but continued to suffer 
from raids by the hmtciland peoples until it was incor- 
porated in the province ut Mocsia. Undet Roman rule, if 
not before, it was the head of a league ol neighbouring 
Greek cities. The poet Os id, who was ri legated to Tonus 
by Augustus, held rank there as ayuivuUfnp. 

C, JV 1 - Dunotl, I'W Suppl. ix. 1107 ff. M C. 

TORCH-RACE, a relay rare in which sacred fire w r as 
carried by competing teams irom one altar to another. 
At Athens it formed part of the Promethc-ia, llephaestera, 
and Panatlicnaea, and was extended to othei cults, as that 
of Pan (Hdt. 6. 105)- In the festival of Bcndis at Piiacus 
it was a horse-race (PI. Resp. 328 a) but for Athenians of 
the fifth century this was apparently a Thracian novelty. 
The contest probably originated m the belief that fire 
through use loses its punly, and that fresh lire must be 
periodically fetched from the altar ol a hre-god. The 
ritual was common to many cults in all Greece and main- 
tained its sacral charactei thioughout antiquity. 

See articles ‘Lampadi Jromm’ in 7 ‘U ami D:u - S,ij» 

L K W ; R. L. II. 

TORQUATUS (1), Titus Manlius {PW 57). Popular 
tradition and annalistic speculation made Manlius a 
striking embodiment of Roman virtue. He reputedly 
killed a gigantic Celt m a duel and despoiled him ol his 
collar {torques), thereby winning the cognomen Torquatus 
(361 H.C.); the story' is probably an aetiological myth 
invented to explain the surname Torquatus borne bv a 
branch of the Munlii. Ills piety was displayed in saving 
his father from prosecution, and his stern justice in 
sentencing his son to death, while he was consul tor the 
third time (340), as the son engaged the enemy against lus 
father’s orders. We may believe the accounts ol Manlius’ 
successful campaign as dictator against Caere (353), and 
against the Latins, whose subjugation, the main object of 
his policy, he secured by the battle ot Tritanurn (340). 

J‘. T. 

TORQUATUS (2), Titus Manlius (P IP 82), as consul 
(235 n.c.) campaigned in Sardinia and celebrated a 
triumph. He closed the Temple of Janus, a symbol of 
restored peace, on the only occasion between Numii and 
Augustus. Censor 231, but abdicated because vitio 
creatus. Consul II (224), he defeated the Boii, crossed the 
Po, and attacked the lnsubres. He deprecated ransoming 
Roman prisoners after Cannae. Granted imperium 111 
215 he deicated a Carthaginian expeditionary force in 
Sardinia, celebrated games as dictator (208), and died 
in 203. ** 

TORTURE was applied in the Roman criminal pro- 
cedure nt an early time, but only to slaves to make them 
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confess when accused or to force the truth out of them 
as witnesses. The procedure was called quaestio \ a slave’s 
evidence was never testimonium. In Republican times 
the use of torture was fairly common, but the Emperors 
of the first two centuries a.d. tried to restrict it by 
admitting it only in cases of grave crime and when the 
delinquent was so near conviction, ‘ut sola confcasio 
seruorum dees9e . . . uideatur'. (See the discussion in 
Din. 48. 18.) From the time of Tiberius the application 
ot torture extended to free persons (to witnesses in the 
second century), except the honestiores (q.v.). Stricter 
provisions were introduced with regard to some special 
crimes such as adultery and crimen maiestatis , where 
slaves could be examined under torture against their 
domini, though normally they were not allowed to give 
evidence against them. In post-classical times torture 
was extended to civil proceedings {Cod. Theod. 2. 27. 
1. 2 a), and even Justinian with his distrust of witnesses 
maintained it, though with restriction to low-born and 
suspected individuals. A. B. 

TOWNS. I. Greek and Hellenistic. Greek towns 
grew on a great variety of sites. Many spread around an 
acropolis or citadel, or on one side of it. Some occupied 
the top of a hill or a plateau. Maritime towns were built 
on peninsulas, or fanned out from a good harbour. Some 
important cities were the successors of Mycenaean settle- 
ments; many grew on new sites. Dcfcnsibihty, commerce, 
and water-supply were amongst the factors which decided 
which of the villages of early archaic times were to grow 
into cities. Interesting examples of simple early towns 
have recently been investigated at Chios {JHS 1954 , 163 ; 
1955, Arch . Rep. 20 f. ; 1956, Arch. Rep. 35) and Smyrna 
( BSA 1958-9, 1 ff.). 

The old acropolis tended in time to become a religious 
centre, though still used on occasion as a fortress or 
refuge. Temples (q.v.) frequently occupied other domi- 
nant sites too. Small modest shrines were ubiquitous. 
The form of the city followed no fixed pattern. Its centre 
was the agora, an open space devoted to religious, politi- 
cal, social, and commercial life, and surrounded by shrines 
and public buildings. Here the assembly {see fjcklesia) 
originally met; later it found a special meeting-place (see 
pnyx) or used the theatre. Amongst the public buildings 
was the Boulcuterion («?c boule, phytanis) or Council- 
House, which might take the form of a covered hall of 
moderate size, or a simple stoa. The stoa (q.v. 2) or open 
colonnade was a constant feature of the agora and other 
public places. The extensive commercial sections of the 
agora had a bazaar-like character. 

The streets in most old towns were narrow and tor- 
tuous, with little systematic paving or drainage. Water 
supply depended mainly on wells and cisterns in the 
courtyards of the houses, and on fountain-houses in the 
agora and elsewhere. The houses (q.v.) had severely plain 
outer walls and gave little monumental character to the 
streets. 

Increasingly from early archaic times a powerful outer 
wall was built, following an irregular course in search of 
defensible terrain. Fortified gates were placed in the line 
of the most important streets, and well-constructed 
towers were strategically inserted ( see architecture). 

The theatre (q.v.) was usually placed on a convenient 
slope, often at the foot of the acropolis. The gymnasia 
(q.v.) and the stadium (q.v.), needing plenty of space, 
were commonly out in the suburbs. The streets leading 
from the main gates were lined by cemeteries ( see DEAD, 
disposal of). 

The foundation of numerous colonics and other new 
cities, often on virgin sites, gave the Greeks ample oppor- 
tunity to develop more regular and systematic methods 
of town-planning. They adopted the rectangular or 


|gridiron’ system; in its Greek context this is called 
‘Hippodamian’, after the famous fifth-century architect 
(see hippodamus), but it is increasingly clear that the use 
of a simple rectangular layout goes well back into archaic 
times (cf. Arch. Ans. 1964, li. 214 ff.). Its development 
can be particularly associated with Ionia and especially 
Miletus (q.v.), but recent evidence tends to show that 
the method was used quite early in the West too. It was 
ingeniously applied, with little concession to the terrain, 
even on hill-slopes and ridges. 

In these planned towns the streets tended to be given 
somewhat greater width, especially certain selected main 
thoroughfares, but they were still architecturally plain. 
Long colonnaded streets were not built till late Hellen- 
istic times. Shrines, gymnasia, and other buildings were 
ingeniously incorporated, and in the process more com- 
pact and standardized forms were evolved. The stoas of 
the agora developed into a rectangular complex; most 
typically, three continuous stoas were built along three 
sides of the square, while an important street, with a 
detached stoa heyond it, occupied the fourth side. The 
city wall still went its own way independent of the grid. 

Miletus itself, replanned with extraordinary foresight 
after its destruction by the Persians early in the fifth cen- 
tury, offers an outstanding example of the method. The 
excavations of Olynthus (q.v.; see also houses) have pro- 
vided a good example of the late fifth and fourth century. 
Pnene (q.v.), replanned in the latter part of the fourth 
century, is a model Greek city. In the West, Apngentum, 
Selinus, and Metapontum {Rend. Line. 1959^ 49 If.) are 
noteworthy. 1 

In the Hellenistic period the pattern was extensively 
and somewhat mechanically reproduced throughout the 
hellenized east. Dura-Europus (q.v.) is a good example. 
But at the same time more spectacular modes of planning 
were developed, notably at Perga mum (q-v.) where a 
senes of monuments rose in terraces along a crescent- 
shaped ridge. Meanwhile, Athens and most of the ancient 
cities of Greece proper remained for the most part 
obstinately old-fashioned in architectural character. 

R. F W. 

II. Roman. Roman town-planning was of mixed 
parentage. The dominant strain was the established 
Gracco-Hellenistic tradition, based on an orthogonal grid 
of streets and insulae, as already widely represented in 
south Italy. A secondary hut powerful influence was that 
of military architecture, particularly in north Italy and 
the provinces, where so many of the new urban founda- 
tions were military colonies. Good examples of this nre 
Aosta (2 b.c.) and Timgad (a.d. ioo). 11 there was also 
an Etruscan strain, this did not come from a native 
Etruscan tradition (the old Etruscan cities were as form- 
less as Rome itself) hut at second-hand from Greece, 
through such Etruscan colonial foundations as Marzahotto 
(q.v.) and, presumably, Capua. Yet another formative 
influence was that of the land-surveyors (aqrtmenwret), 
whence the terms cardo and decurnanus for the north- 
south and east-west streets respectively. Compared with 
the earlier, Greek foundations, those of the Roman 
period are marked by a tendency towards more compact, 
centralized planning, focused upon the forum at the 
intersection of the two main streets; by a closer integra- 
tion of street-plan and defences; und by a greater flexi- 
bility in adapting the plan to the terrain (contrast Cosa, 
in Etruria (273 B.C.), with Hellenistic Pnene or Dura). 
But these are developments within a single tradition 
rather than major innovations. The differences between 
the Greek cities and those of the Roman world lay rather 
in the introduction of new constructional techniques, 
new types of building, und new amenities, such as im- 
proved water-supply and drainage, than in new principles 
of plunnmg. 
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In Italy Pompeii, a busy market-town, and Hercu- 
laneum, a seaside residential resort, present a vivid 
picture of town-life still developed horizontally in the 
Hellenistic manner, whereas Ostia, later in date, reflects 
the very different conditions of Rome itself, where high 
land values and a developed technology (see architec- 
ture) led to streets with continuous blocks of houses three 
stories high. A notable Roman innovation m the cities of 
the eastern provinces was the use of streets flanked by 
monumental colonnaded streets (e.g. Antioch, Ephesus, 
Palmyra). 

III. General. The fundamental distinction, in classical 
as at all other times, is not between Greek and Roman 
but between those cities which grew up spontaneously 
and unplanned, as did Athens and Rome, and those 
created ex novo on some specific historical occasion. 

A. von Gcrkun, (Jriechtsche Stadteanlagen (1924), R. Martin, 
h' Urbtimsme dam la Grece antique ( 1 g 5 ft ) , R. E. Wycherley, Hotu the 
Greeks Built Cities J (iq() 2 ); K Cast agnail, lppodamo di Mileto e 
Vurbamsltia a pianta ortognnalr (ig.sft), J. 11 Waid-Perkins, Town 
Planning Reineiv IQ55; see also AHcmirriuiU- (most ol llir books 
mentioned have cliupicrB on town-planning). J. B. W.-P, 

TOXARIS, a Scythian visitor to Athens, given heroic 
honours there after his death in gratitude for good 
medical advice sent by him in a dream in tune of plague, 

I.ueian, Scythes 1. 

TOYS (irufyi'ia, ioculi). Specimens from children’s 
tombs, and representations on Greek painted vases (in 
particular on small Attic red-figure jugs, which are sur- 
mised to have been presents to children on the feast of 
Choes) provide our knowledge of ancient toys, which did 
not differ essentially from modern ones. For the infant 
there were clappers and rattles ( nXarayTj , crepilaculum), 
hinged surfaces of wood or revolving circles with bells 
or rings of metal, or in animal form with loose pebbles 
inside. Crepundia (yi'aipicr/mTa) were miniature objects 
and charms hung around the infant’s neck; in literature 
these often served to identify abandoned or kidnapped 
children. Rclls (kujSojv, tintinnabulum) served the double 
purpose of amusement and of averting tne evil eye. For 
u more advanced age the doll of rag, bone, wood, or clay 
was the customary plaything; the limbs were often 
movable (i'€upo<77raaTa). Doll's house furniture, chairs, 
couches, toilet and kitchen utensils, were used as toys 
as well as for votive offerings; it was customary for girls 
on marriage and for boys on arrival at puberty to dedicate 
their playthings to deities. Animals, chariots and horses 
in wood or clay, go-carts, and whip-tops arc represented 
in museums, while the use of the ball (o<j>aipa } pila) and 
hoop (rpoxos', trochus) is illustrated on vase-paintings, as 
are the swing and see-saw. Regular games were played 
with knucklebones (darpayaAoj, talus), dice (Kvfios, 
tessara), and other pieces. 

Anita li. Klein, Child Life in Greek Art (U.S.A. IQ32); Bntnh 
Museum Guide to the T'.xhibiiton illustrating Cheek and Roman L\jc, 
fc.v. ‘Toys’ , L. Becij de Fouqui^rcs, Let Jeux des anciens (187^).^ ^ 

TRABEA, Quintus, Latin writer of comoediae palliatae , 
contemporary with Caccilius; could stir the emotions, 
says Varro. Two fragments in O. Ribbeck, CRF 1 31 
(3rd cd. Teubner, 1897). 

TRAGEDY, Greek (Introductory). At the beginning of 
the fifth century D.c. tragedy at Athens formed part 
of the Great Dionysia, the spring festival of Dionysus 
Eleuthereus, probably organized some decades earlier by 
Pisistratus and reorganized towards the turn of the cen- 
tury by Cleisthenes. Three poets competed, each present- 
ing three tragedies and one satyric play. In the former, 
the actors— -originally one only, but Aeschylus introduced 


a second very early in the century— and the chorus all 
presented human beings or divine beings in human form* 
in the latter the chorus were disguised as satyrs, mainly 
human in form hut with character! sties ol burses and 
goats and wearing the phallus, and the play presented 
parts of ancient legend which were grotesque in them- 
selves or could easily be made so. Contests oi dithyrambs, 
danced by fifty singers in circular formation (whereas the 
tragic chorus was arranged in a rectangk ), weie per- 
formed at the festival before the end oi the l enniry the 
addition of the satyric plays to the tiagedu s piohably 
took place ahout 500 n.c. 

2 . The scenes of a tragedy consisted of set speed u s or 
dialogue as might be required; in Aeschylus dialogue is 
mostly between an actor and the chorus leader and, even 
in some of his later plays, there is little conversation be- 
tween two actors. The scenes are separated by choral 
odes of considerable length and of high excellence as 
lyric poetry. This suggests that tragedy sprang from a 
performance which was entirely lyric, and m fact the 
introduction of a single actoi, delivering a prologue and 
set speeches, is attributed, on what seems to be good 
authority, to Thespis (q.v.), who gave a pei (ormanee at 
Athens about 534 B.C. and probably began the use of the 
iambic trimeter metre for such speeches, though the 
trochaic tetrameter was never entirely abandoned for 
dialogue. The actors and chorus in tragedy woie masks 
(the actor's mask is credited to Thespis, hut it is generally 
believed that masks were a part of Dionysiac ritual horn 
enrly times), and must have had some kind of tncqir/j or 
tent to change in. The number of the chorus employed 
by Thespis and by Aeschylus in his enrly days is disputed ; 
some scholars think that it was fifty, as in the dithyramb 
(Poll. 4. no), but now that the Supphces with its chorus 
representing Danaus’ fifty daughtei s is no longer helieved 
to be an early play, it becomes hardci to accept that the 
chorus numbered fifty, and the argument is weakened; 
others, who doubt the derivation of tragedy from dithy- 
ramb, point to the fact that the chorus in other plays con- 
sisted of twelve, or later, fifteen singers. 

3. 'The attempt to trace back the development of 
tragedy before the fifth century is beset with uncertainties 
at every point. Phrynichus, indeed, a slightly senior 
contemporary of Aeschylus, seems to have written plays 
predominantly lyric and not unlike the early plays of Aes- 
chylus himself. But of Thespis nothing more is certainly 
known than what has been stated above, though one 
account brings him to Athens from lcaria (in Attica), 
where his performances may have been connected with 
the autumn festival of the vintage; and some scholars, 
relying upon late and doubtful notices, think that these or 
some similar performances may have been a grotesque 
affair, which, developing in different directions, gave rise 
to both tragedy and comedy. No ancient authority attri- 
butes satyric plays or satyr-choruses to Thespis. We hear 
(Poll. 4. 123) of a time ‘before Thespis’ when 'someone' 
got up on a table and answered the chorus, and Thespis 
may have turned this ‘someone’ into a regular actor, 
impersonating a character. A late notice ( Suda , s.v. Apian*) 
ascribes to Anon of Corinth (about 600 d.c.) the invention 
of the rpnyiKos rponos, i.e. probably the style or mode in 
music which afterwards belonged to tragedy, and a state- 
ment (Joannes Diaconus in Hermu^rnctn) attributed to 
Solon’s elegies says that Arion composed the first 6 pn^ia 
tt}s rpaywhlas, though these cannot be Solon s actual 
words. Further, Herodotus (5. 67) records that at Sieyon 
the Tpayi Kol x°P° 1 ' commemorating the sufferings of the 
hero Adrastu9 were transferred by the tyrant CIei9thenes 
to the worship of Dionysus, and very late sources 
(Suda, s.v. Aplwv and ovStV npo? rov Aiowoov) mention 
a ‘tragic poet’ Epigenes of Sieyon, who was upbraided for 
introducing into the worship of Dionysus themes which 
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had nothing to do with the god. It may have been some 
such originally Dorian performance into which Thespis 
imported an actor. Some scholars believe that the story of 
Thespis’ performances in Icaria was a late invention, 
intended to deprive the Dorians of the credit for an 
Athenian institution. The connexion of early tragic lyrics 
with Dorian people is supported by language. The lan- 
guage of tragedy is, in its main substance, Attic, hut not 
only is there a considerable infusion of Epic and Ionic 
forms (due to a tradition from days when 'Homer’ in 
a broad sense was the only literature), but in the lyric 
portions the use of d for yj is probably Doric in origin. A 
considerable number of Doric words and forms is also 
to be found in the iambic, as well as in the lyric, portions 
of tragedy. The explanations which treat these forms as 
old Attic are less probable (see Pickard -Cam bridge— 
Webster, Dithyramb 2 , m, and refs, there given). Such 
forms (as well as the Ionic) doubtless came naturally to 
a poet who was moved to express himself in language 
possessing greater distinction than ordinary speech. The 
theory of the origin of tragedy which is probably still most 
popular is based mainly on the literal acceptance of state- 
ments made by Aristotle {Poet. 3-5). According to this 
theory, the original lyric performance was identical with 
dithyramb, and its chorus was composed of satyrs, 
exhibiting some of the physical characteristics of goats 
{rpdyoi). The actor was developed out of the leader 
(e^ap^oie) of the dithyramb (cf. Archil, fr. 77 D.); the 
abandonment of the grotesque language and dancing of 
the satyrs coincided with the introduction of the iambic 
trimeter, a more serious metre than the trochaic tetra- 
meter, and the plots, originally short, became longer. The 
Suda's statement that Pratmas ol Phlius (about 500 r.c.) 
was the first to compose satync plays is explained away 
by supposing that the original satyr-plays of tragedies 
(there being at first ex hypothec no difference) had been 
drifting too far from Dionysus and subjects connected 
with him, and that what Pratinus really did was to re- 
introduce from Phlius the old type of satync play, which 
now or shortly afterwards became a pendant to three 
non-satync tragedies. (The date at which tragedy on this 
view discarded the satync dress for its chorus is not 
specified.) 

4. In support of this theory are usually adduced the 
names rpaytobia and rpaytpbo L (goat-singers), explained as 
referring to the goat-like satyrs, and transferred, it is 
supposed, to the horse-tailed satyrs of Attica; and the 
fact that the Suda ascribes to Anon the composition of 
literary dithyrambs and the production of satyrs speaking 
verse, as well as the invention of the rpayueos rpoiros, it 
being assumed that in all three points one and the same 
type of composition is referred to— an assumption for 
which there seems to be no ground. It is also the fact thar 
in the fifth century satyric plays were always the work of 
the same composers as tragedies, and were generally like 
tragedies in structure. 

5. But this theory presents great difficulties. There is 
no clear evidence that a dithyramb was ever danced in 
satyr-costume (see Webster in Pickard-Cnmbridgc, op. 
cit. 34, 96), nor is there any trace of dramatic elements in 
dithyramb before Bacchylides (well on into the fifth 
century); the dithyrambic chorus was circular, the tragic 
rectangular. The Sudt/s notice about Pratinas is more 
naturally interpreted to mean that he introduced satyric 
plays for the first time into a festival of non-satyric 
tragedies; the names 'dithyramb’ and 'tragedy’ or 'tragic 
chorus' are never interchangeable in the Classical Period, 
and Arion’s ‘tragic’ song and the tragic choruses of 
Sicyon were probably quite distinct from dithyramb ; the 
word TpayaiSoi, ‘goat-singers’, may mean, not singers in 
goat-costume (a meaning inappropriate to the mainly 
equine satyrs of Attica), but singers competing for the 


goat as a prize (such as Thespis received), or at the sacri- 
fice of a goat (as perhaps at Icaria, though the evidence is 
not very satisfactory). Possibly, therefore, Aristotle was 
theorizing, inferring that the more crude and primitive 
satyr-drama must have preceded the finer tragedy, and 
that both might have sprung from the dithyramb, which 
had come by his own day to include dramatic elements, 
and which was also known once to have had more riotous 
forms than later, so that it would not he absurd to connect 
it with satyr-play. It is difficult to imagine that the noble 
seriousness of tragedy can have grown so quickly, if at 
all, out of the ribald play of satyrs. It is far from certain 
that Aristotle possessed reliable evidence from any period 
before the late sixth century. On the other hand, it is 
strange if he invented a development of tragedy which 
fits so ill with the definition of tragedy in ch. 6 ol the 
Poetics as fundamentally serious. 

6. If it is assumed that Aristotle was guessing and that 
his account has no authority, then we seem to be left 
with the following probabilities: (1) The conditions of 
performance in the precinct of Dionysus at Athens and 
the intimate association of tragedy with the unquestion- 
ably Dionysiac satyr-play confirm the connexion between 
tragedy and the cull of Dionysus. It may well he relevant 
that Dionysus was peculiar among Greek gods m taking 
possession of his worshippers and that the masked actor 
surrenders his own personality. (2) Since the lyrical 
element is increasingly dominant as we trace the develop- 
mcMit of tragedy back towards its source, there ib no reason 
to doubt that it arose, at least in part, from a purely lyric 
performance and that Thespis introduced the speaking 
actor. The rpuyiKos rpoiroK may have been Connected 
with the dithyramb, and Anon may have been dpnrerned 
in the development of both. (3) The Dionysiac element 19 
conspicuously lacking 111 the subject-matter of tragedy, 
which, like the rpayucos x°pos at Sicyon, was about mythi- 
cal heroes. So it would make sense if a non-choral mum- 
mery in honour of the Attic Dionysus of Kleutherae were 
combined w ith ‘tragic’ choruses of Peloponnesian origin, 
which, in part at least, w rc or had been non -Dionysiac, 
to form tragedy. But (he traces of any Attic cult of the 
required nature are faint indeed. (For a full presentation 
and discussion of the evidence anti of the mam theories 
see Pjckard-Cambridgc-Webstcr, Dithyramb *’.) 

7. The history of tragedy in the fifth century will 
mainly he found in the nrticles on Aeschylus, Sophocles, 
and Euripides (ter also agathon, ion, ioimfon). The 
present article deals mainly with some general aspects of 
tragedy, its subjects, form, production, etc. 

8 . Tragedy in Greece was a religious ceremony in the 
sense that it formed part of the festivals of Dionysus, 
and that it dealt with the myths which were the medium 
of early religious thought ; hut it w as not an act ol worship 
in the same way as was dithyramb, in w'luch the chorus 
represented the Athenian people itself paying honour to 
the god, and its members remained in their own persons. 
The tragic chorus was always dramatic and ‘in character’, 
and from the first the action and the lyrics had most com- 
monly no reference to Dionysus, but presented in dramatic 
form themes chosen freely from the whole range of epic 
story and floating legend, gradually settling down, as 
Aristotle says {Poet. 14) to a narrower range (largely non- 
Dionysiac) as it was found that the legends of certain 
houses furnished better material than others for dramatic 
treatment. If the chorus sings an ode to Dionysus, it is 
because the dramatic situation suggests it (as in Sophocles, 
Ant. 1115), not as an Athenian act of worship. But the 
tragedy of the three great poets nnd their contemporaries 
was always religious, until the closing years of the fifth 
century, in the sense that the interest was not simply 
in the action as an exciting series of events, nor simply 
in the study of striking characters (though both these 
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interests were strong), blit in the meaning of the action as 
exemplifying the relation of man to the powers controlling 
the universe, and the relation of these powers to his 
destiny. In the choral odes, and implicitly in the action, 
the character of these ultimate powers is set forth, and 
even il (as often with Euripides) the conclusion drawn or 
to be inferred is a sceptical one, the spectator or reader is 
usually m contact with the ultimate problems of human 
life and world-order. (The articles on the three great 
tragedians will illustrate this.) At the same time, tragedy 
shows a growing interest in the character of human beings 
as such. The personages of Aeschylus, though they in- 
clude some very striking individuals, tend to he types or 
embodiments of a principle; Sophocles devotes himself 
mostly to displaying the effect upon certain noble and 
well-marked, but not abnormal, characters, of some 
terrible crisis or strain; the characters of Euripides are 
less raised above ordinary human life; his plays aic often 
studies in distracted or abnormal mentality ; he specializes 
and analyses with a minuteness entirely foreign to Aeschy- 
lus and almost absent from the plays ol Sophocles. 

9. With the growing interest in individual character 
went an increasing attention to art. Aeschylus is never 
entirely free Irom the crudities of primitive drama; 111 
Sophocles we find the perfectly balanced and controlled 
use of all the resources oi tragedy; in Euripides an 
indulgence, highly skilful, but in the judgement of many 
critics excessive, in rnoic sensational effects both 111 
action and 111 language. The importance of the actor’s 
art grew correspondingly, until in the fourth century 
Aristotle (Rhet. 3. 1 (1403^3)) could say that the actors 
now counted for more than the poets. Where attention is 
concentrated on the performer there is less uttermon to 
the message; and whereas Aeschylus was a teacher and 
a prophet, and Sophocles always maintained the highest 
religious and moral earnestness, and Euripides was taken 
so seriously as to provoke strong antagonism, there is no 
reason to suppose that tragedy was so taken in the fourth 
century. It was simply a lorm ot art, and perhaps not a 
particularly successful one; and the chorus, which had 
embodied the essence ol the poet’s teaching a century 
before, came to be, very often, only a singer of interludes. 
Aristotle does not allude to the religious interest of 
tragedy at all. 

10. The poets were free to vary the legends which 
they found curient, for the sake cither of their moral or 
ol dramatic art. Aeschylus made some modifications for 
the sake of religious truth; Euripides, for whom the 
legends had little religious value and were merely human 
inventions, himself invents freely; but it was Agathon 
who first composed a tragedy in which both characters 
and plot were entirely invented (Arist. Poet. 9). Very 
rarely a subject might he taken from contemporary or 
recent history: l*hry melius’ Phoemssae and Taking of 
Miletus , Aeschylus’ Persae, Theodectcs’ Mausolus t and 
Moschion’s Men of Fherae are instances. 

11. The poets might also indicate political views, 
though only to a subordinate extent. In Sophocles, 
indeed, there is little discernible allusion to contemporary 
issues, and he keeps wholly within the limits of his 
heroic plot. But in Aeschylus the contemporary reference 
and the moral are often unmistakable, w'hile Euripides 
sometimes offers political discourses out of all proportion 
to their dramatic appropriateness, and alludes frequently 
to events and questions of his own day. Indeed, hatred 
of Sparta sometimes leads him to insert passages sug- 
gested as much by the contemporary as by the dramatic 
situation. That in all three poets there should be passages 
in praise of Athens is natural enough, and both Aeschylus 
and Euripides like to trace back to a legendary source the 
beginnings of some honoured institution, religious or 
political. The poets tend also to modify in the direction 


of constitutional monarchy or democracy the legendary 
traditions ot absolute power. 

12 . The presentation of tragedies at the Great Dio- 
nysia in groups ol three, followed by a satvnc play was 
regular throughout the fifth century, though the sa'tyric 
play might be replaced hy a play which, if not a tragedy 
was at least oi a serious kind, like the A l erst is of Euripides 
few of whose satyric plays survived till the Alexandrian 
age. brum about the noddle of the iourth centuiy the 
satyric play dropped out, except tor the performance of 
a single one at the beginning of each lestival (This is 
first recorded for 341 n.c. (/G u*. 2320)) Aesdiylus 
often presented groups of plays, trilogies or tetralogies 
connected in subject; the practice was probably his in- 
vention and was little followed by other poets, hut Eoly- 
phradmon composed a Avietwpy tia 3 dramatizing the story 
of Eycurgus, Sophocles (possibly, hut not certainly) a 
Tt) xtycta, Philocles a lJavbmv 1?, and Me Ictus an OiSi- 
noSeia ; and now and then there seems to have been a 
looser connexion of subject between a group of plays 
exhibited by Euripides, as, lor instance, between the 
Alexander, Palamedes , and Troadcs in 415, and betw een the 
Chrysippus , Oenomaus, and Phoemssae about 409. It was 
only occasionally that the satyric play presented a lighter 
version ot part of the same story as the preceding trilogy, 
as did the Sphinx, Lycurgus, and Amymone of Aeschylus.' 

13. The addition of an actor to the original chorus 
was attributed to Thespis (see above), and Aristotle in 
his brief summary ( Poet . 4) says that Aeschvlus increased 
the number of actors to two, diminished the part taken 
hy the chorus, and made the dialogue predominant; 
Sophocles introduced a third actor and scene-painting. 
(Iloth these innovations were adopted hy Aeschylus in 
his latest plays.) In the Oedipus Cu/nneus, written in his 
last years, Sophocles probably required four actors. As 
the importance of the actor’s part increased, tragedy 
passed from oratorio into drama, but not completely; 
for the lyric element long remained an essential part, 
and there was never n complete presentation ol the 
action. The critical or fatal act took place, with the rarest 
exceptions, off the scene or even outside the play; the 
dialogue and the speeches of the actors lead up to it or 
develop its consequences, hut on the scene llseli there 
is very lit Lie action. Exceptions will be found at the end 
of Acsch. A gam,, and in the Suppliers and Eumcnides ; 
in Soph. OC, und Eur. Andr. and Herachdae . Obviously 
the interplay of characters and motives W'us impossible 
until there were more actors than one, and on this side of 
dramatic art Aeschylus himself only gradually acquired 
the consummate skill which he shows in the Orestcia. 
The single actor could do little more than narrate or ask 
and answer questions. (The name vnoKpenjs by which he 
was called probably means interpreter (of the situation 
to the chorus), though some prefer ‘answerer’, which 
hardly fits the speaker of the prologue.) 

14. In Aeschylus the chorus never loses its impor- 
tance as the vehicle of his most profound reflection and 
the lessons which he draws from the action; when not 
itself the leading personage (as in the Supplices and 
Eumenides) it is always closely connected with the hero 
and his fortunes, and may take a not unimportant share 
in the development of the action. In Sophocles, though 
it takes no part in the action, it is intimately interested 
in it and usually attached closely to one of the leading 
personages, though the choral odes may lack some of the 
religious intensity of those of Aeschylus, and their reflec- 
tions may be rather those of a wise and right-minded 
spectator, not deficient in relevance or appropriateness. 
In some plays of Euripides, on the other hand, the chorus 
seem to be on the spot accidentally and may even be in 
the way; they may be detached from the hero and the 
action, and their chants may at times seem to be almost 
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callously irrelevant ; but in the Ion the chorus intervenes 
decisively. Neither in Sophocles nor in Euripides have 
the choral odes the magnitude which they regularly 
display (except in the Prometheus) in Aeschylus. With 
Agathon (according to Arist. Poet. 18) the chorus is said 
to hove been reduced to the singing of interludes uncon- 
nected with the play, and this may often have happened 
in the fourth century. The entry of the chorus is very 
commonly made to the accompaniment of marching 
anapaests, and these with the lyric ode which follows 
when the chorus is in position for dancing (or the lyric or 
semi-lyric passage substituted for it) form the parodos or 
entrance-song. The succeeding choral odes are termed 
stasima\ but there is a form of lyric dialogue between the 
chorus and a principal actor, the Koppos, which often 
takes the place of a stasimon and probably reproduces a 
traditional form of lamentation such as is recorded in 
Homer (e.g. II. 18. 49 ff., 24. 720 ff.), though it is not, in 
tragedy, confined to lamentations. The parodos is regu- 
larly preceded (except in two plays of Aeschylus) by a 
speech or a scene forming a prologue, and after the 
parodos the normal structure may be said to be a regular 
alternation of epcisodia or Acts (in which the actors take 
the main part, though the chorus-leader may join in 
dialogue or make brief comments on the speeches) and 
stasima. The number of epetsodui and stasima may be as 
small as three of each or as many as five or six, according 
to the view taken of the composition of the particular 
play. But the limits of variation in this typical structure 
are very wide. In Aeschylus in particular there are fre- 
quently scenes which are mainly lyric, w ith brief speeches 
by an actor or snatches of dialogue between the lyrics, 
the whole sometimes forming a more or less (though not 
completely) symmetrical structure of the type known as 
epirrhematic (lyrics and epirrhemata of speech or dia- 
logue), and in most plays of Sophocles and several of 
Euripides there are similar reminiscences of what may 
have been an original epirrhematic form. This form is 
also not rare in the xoppos. Again, an epeisodion (parti- 
cularly if long) may be broken up by the insertion of 
lyrics or anapaests, or (more rarely) the strophe and 
antistrophe of a choral ode may be separated and inter- 
laced with the parts of an cpeisodion. The structure of 
some plays of Euripides (e.g. the Ihppolyius , Hercules 
Furens , and Troades ) is in parts very free, though the 
normal alternation of epeisodia and stasima is always 
observed in considerable parts of the play. Rarely in 
Aeschylus or Sophocles, much more commonly in Euri- 
pides, an anapaestic or lyric monody by one of the uctors 
may be introduced, and in such monodies (and more 
rarely in choral lyrics), the regular antistrophic form of 
composition (in strophe and antistrophe, with or without 
epode) may be abandoned for free lyrics (peXus dno- 
XtXupcvov) in which the music as well as the words was 
highly emotional (see EUniPinEs). Scholars differ as to 
the extent to which the choral lyrics written continuously 
in our manuscripts were divided up, particularly at 
moments of excitement or uncertainty, between several 
members of the chorus; but there was certainly the 
possibility of expressing conflicting views through the 
two halves of the chorus. In some plays there was a 
secondary chorus (for instance in the Suppliers and 
Eumenides of Aeschylus, the Hippolytus of Euripides and 
some lost plays), which might play a not unimportant 
part (see Lammcrs, Die Doppel - und Halb-Chdre in der 
antiken Tragddie , 1931). The beginning and end of an 
epeisodion , or the entrance of a character, were often 
marked, particularly in Aeschylus, by a passage in ana- 
paestic dimeters. The play concluded with a final scene 
(exodos) very variable in structure; but there was never 
a great choral finale, like that of a modern oratorio; the 
chorus at most utter a few quiet words. 


15. It is certain that the several metres UBed by the 
poets possessed different emotional values, though they 
can no longer be fully appreciated. In dialogue the 
trochaic tetrameter usually implies greater excitement 
than the iambic trimeter in which dialogue and set 
speeches are mainly composed. The anapaestic dimeter 
is used either in marching (and in similar movements at 
the beginning and end of a Beene), or, with less strict 
metrical rules, in lamentation; in the latter case, and 
possibly in the former, the words were sung. Hexameter 
passages are very rare; there is a remarkable lament 
in elegiacs in Euripides’ Andromache. Of purely lyric 
metres, the dochmiac expresses the greatest emotional 
excitement or distress. 

1 6. The plot of an ancient tragedy, partly because it 

was shorter, displays far less variety than a play of Shake- 
speare, and Aristotle regards as the ideal plot one in 
which each step arises out of what precedes it as its 
necessary or probable consequence, and everything ir- 
relevant to the mam causal sequence is excluded, though 
the poet’s skill is shown in so arranging the sequence that 
pity, fear, and amazement are aroused in the highest 
degree. So he prefers plots in which the crisis is a irtpi- 
we'reui, in which the action brings about just the reverse 
of what the agent expects, or an dvayvajptapn< , the revela- 
tion at the critical moment of a close relationship, un- 
suspected until some dreadful deed was done or about to 
be done, or events had reached an impasse. (IVIany forms 
of recognition arc classified in Poetics 16.) Be jit of all is a 
plot in which 7 rtpincrcia and avayewpiapos areicombined. 
It is noteworthy that Aeschylus, whom Aristotle almost 
leaves out of account, seems to have made little use of 
either. \ 

17. The fact that the chorus was normally present 
throughout the action imposed certain conditions upon 
tragedy from which the modern dramatist is free. The 
action must take place out of doors, and change of place 
is very rare, though it occurs, e.g., in Aeschylus' Eumenides 
and Sophocles’ Ajax, the chorus having been sent away 
for sufficient reasons; interiors of houses, otherwise 
invisible, may be display* d by means of the tKKVKXrfpn or 
the throwing open of doors. It might be expected that 
the constant presence of the chorus would also require 
that the action should be continuous in tune; but in fact 
this so-called ‘Unity of Time’ was not strictly observed. 
Aristotle (Poet. 5) notes that it was the usual practice to 
represent (in a play lasting up to 3 hours) events which 
could fall within about 24 hours, so that considerable 
intervals of time might be supposed to elapse during a 
choral ode, and if usually the intervals were not long 
enough to cause any trouble with audiences accustomed 
to the convention, they might if required be much longer, 
as in Aeschylus’ Agamemnon and Eumenides ; there is 
great compression of the events 'happening off the stage m 
Sophocles’ Trachtmae , Euripides’ Andromache nnd Sup- 
plies f and in some other plays; the choral ode separated 
the scenes as effectively as a modern curtain, and less 
abruptly. In a number of plays, all, of course, acted in 
broad daylight, the action is supposed to lake place at 
early dawn or even at night. There is no reason to suppose 
that a Greek audience was more troubled by this than 
an Elizabethan. 

18. Tragedy in Athens was probably performed at 
first in a circular orchestra in the precinct of Dionysus 
with no fixed background, except possibly the tent or 
shelter in which the actors dressed. In the earliest plays 
of Aeschylus all the scenery that is needed is a raised 
structure on the far side of the orchestra from the 
audience, to serve in the Persae as the Tomb of Darius; 
in the Septem as an altar, with statues of gods; in the 
Supplies as a stepped altar, with the statues of a number 
of gods grouped round behind it ; and in all three playB the 
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plain background (probably the side of the actors' oK-rjirq) 
could represent whatever the play required — the Persian 
council chamber ( Pers . 140-1), possibly the palace of 
Eteocles (or any building on the Theban acropolis) in the 
Septem, the wall of Artemis 1 sacred precinct ( Supp . 144" 

6). There can have been no raised stage, as is shown by 
the movements of the chorus, and the orchestra must 
have been large enough to accommodate considerable 
crowds. It is probable, but not certain, that a few 
stones still remain to mark the position of this early 
orchestra. By the dnte of the Oresteia Aeschylus had 
evidently adopted the background representing a palace 
or temple-front with a practicable root, and this remained 
the normal setting of tragedy to the end of the classical 
period. In the Ajax of Sophocles the background repre- 
sents the tent of Ajax, though there ure difficult scenic 
problems connected with the play; special scenery must 
have been arranged for the Philoctetes and Oedipus 
Coloneus, Sophocles’ two last plays, and stagecraft had 
doubtless developed considerably by the end ot the cen- 
tury. In the satyric Jchneutae a very simply decorated 
background may have represented the xAwpd? uAdjSrj j? 
ndyos, with the entrance to Cvllene’s Cave, and the 
Cyclops of Euripides, with the cave ot Polyphemus, may 
have been somewhat similarly staged. Possibly there was 
n satyr-play set which was used also tor tragedies of which 
the scene was the country. The normal facade suffices for 
most plays of Euripides, with additions or modifications 
when required, c.g. in the Electra , in which the front is 
that of a peasant’s cottage, and in the Andromache, in 
which the shrine of Thetis as well ns the palace of Neo- 
ptolemus was required. In four plays the scene was laid 
before a temple ( Ilerachdae , Suppliers, Ion, Iphigenia in 
Tauns), in front of which in the Ilerachdae must have 
been a large stepped altar, while the Iphigenia and prob- 
ably the Ion need a portico. In other plays the background 
consists of one or more tents. 

It is generally agreed that there was no high stage 
until after the great period of Greek Tragedy was ended. 
The action frequently requires that there shall he easy 
contact between players and chorus, and none of the 
remains suggest foundations for a stone platform at this 
date. On the other hand, a low wooden stage would 
present no obstacle to movement and would leave no 
visible remains. The stage building could hardly have 
risen direct 1mm the level of the orchestra, and we may 
suppose one or more steps of which the top level must 
have been large enough to take the IkkvkX^ii, and it may 
have been extended to cover an appreciable area in front 
ol the back-scene. In the fourth century and subsequently 
theatres were constructed m many parts ol Greece and 
Asia Minor, and the loftier stage may have been intro- 
duced in different places at different times, but probably 
not before the second century R.C. 

19. The Athenian poets made use of various somewhat 

crude mechanical devices, the MX av V to display actors 
(usually gods) in the air, the to reveal the interior 

of a house or temple, and others ; it is often impossible to 
tell whether a deity was hoisted in on the or stood 

on the OeoXoyetov, a high platform on or near the roof. 
Probably Aeschylus experimented freely; Sophocles used 
the fiTjxw V little if at all; Euripides certainly used the 
injXai’V or OeoXoytiov in many plays, though perhaps he 
employed the tV/cikcATj/xa less often than is sometimes 
supposed. 

20. Tragedy at the City Dionysia. Immediately after 
hi9 election soon after midsummer the Archon Epony- 
mus appointed the three choregoi for the tragic poets ( see 
CHOHEGIa); it is not known when he ‘gave a chorus’ to the 
three poets whom he selected. It is inferred from Plato 
(Leg. 817 d) that the aspiring poets read their plays to 
the Archon, who on one occasion refused a chorus to 


Sophocles (Crntinus, fr. 15). The actor was originally 
the poet himself; when a second actor was mtioduccd the 
poet supplied him and, if he did not perform himself, the 
protagonist as well. The next development was that 
the State supplied a protagonist to rath poet, and the 
protagonist supplied the subordinate actors. This may 
have coincided with the introduction ol prizes lor actors 
in 440 U.C. Finally, in the mid fourth icnlurv the acting 
talent was shared equally and each piutagonist pci formed 
in one tragedy of each poet. 

The festival took the form of a contest with prizes, and 
great pains were taken to ensuie a fan verdict Names of 
judges from each of the ten tribes were sealed 111 an urn 
and one name drawn for each tribe on the day ol the 
contest. At the end the judges each produced an order of 
merit, but only five of the lists were used to determine the 
verdict (Isoc. 17. 33-34, Cys. 4 3). According to Pluto 
the decisions of the judges were determined mainly 
by the applause (Leg 650 a, 700 c). The \ ictonous poet 
was crowned with a wreath ot ivy, but there were pioh- 
ably money prizes as well. At a dithyrambic contest at 
the Piraeus established in the fourth century the prizes 
were io, 8, and 6 mime. 

21 . ' Tragedy at the Lenaca and Rural Dionysia. 'The 
arrangements at the Ecnaea were similar except that the 
Archon Basileus was in charge, and metirs could lake 
part in the performance. Tragedy was introduced r. 432; 
in 41 g and 418 two poets competed, each with two 
tragedies (no satyric play) (/Gii 2 . 2319); an Agathon won 
the victory in 416 (Ath. 5. 217 a). There are many 
records of Lcnaean tragedy for the fourth century (IG 
ii 2 . 2325; Diod. Sic. 15. 74; Pint. X Orat. 83yd) and 
among the victors named are Dionysius of Syracuse, 
Aphareus, Theodectes, and Astydarnas. At the Rural 
Dionysia there were frequent performances of tragedy, 
which may r have helped to familiarize the inhabitants of 
Attica with the great masterpieces. The festivals at the 
Piraeus and at Salamis seem to have been of special 
importance. We hear also of festivals at Collytus, Eleusis, 
and I cana, and an inscription fiom Aixone records the 
exhibition of tragedies (including Sophocles’ Fia) 

and comedies there (see A. W. Pickard-Cambridge, 
Dramatic Festivals of Athens 1 , 45 IE, and Powell and 
Barber, New Chapters 111. 69 ff.). 

22. iMter Tragedy. In the century after his death the 
influence of Euripides on the drama was probably 
stronger than it was m his lifetime, and a certain 
infenority of contemporary writers to the gteat three of 
the filth century seems to have been acknowledged: old 
plays were sometimes performed (IG a 1 . 2318, Wilhelm, 
23), and from about 341 b.c. one such play was regularly 
exhibited at the beginning of the festival after the single 
satyric play (IG ii 2 . 2320). Dramatic festivals now came 
to he held all over the Greek world and theatres sprang 
up everywhere, though we have little evidence as to the 
plays presented. Aeschines acted in the Oenomaus and 
Antigone of Sophocles, which Demosthenes (18. 180, 
19. 246) speaks of as often exhibited. The extant Rhesus , 
ascribed to Euripides, is possibly a fourth-century play, 
in which some of the characteristic idioms of all three 
of the great tragedians are imitated ; but if not strong 
in character-drawing, it is a good acting play with an 
impressive final scene. The century was more famous tor 
great actors than great poets (see above); but the reputa- 
tion of Theodectes, Astydarnas, and others must have 
had some foundation. Apart from the historical plays 
mentioned above, mythological subjects unknown to the 
fifth century were sometimes chosen, such us the stones 
of Adonis and of Leda. There may have been experi- 
ments in form, such as the Centaur of Chaeremon (q.v.), 
and Chaeremon and others either wrote to be read not 
acted, or at least are regarded by Aristotle as better fitted 
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for reading {dvayi^atoTtKoi), being characterized by a 
vivid descriptive style (ypa^uc?/ At'fis, as opposed to 
dycui'iCTTno/) (Anst. Rh. 3. 12 (1413 *‘13)). The fact that 
several of the poets of the century were rhetoricians as 
well as (or more than) poets may be connected with this. 
In the third century, when Alexandria was the chief 
literary centre of the world, we hear of the Pleiad of seven 
tragic poets at the court of Ptolemy Philadelphus (285- 
247 u.C.); five of these were llomerus, Lycophron (2), 
Philicus, Sositheus, and Alexander (8) Aetolus (qq.v.); 
for the remaining two places various names are given. 
Over 60 names of tragic poets of the Hellenistic period 
are preserved; the titles ol their plays suggest that they 
often took subjects seldom, if at all, treated in the 
classical period. 

23. In the fourth and third centuries satyric plays 
were sometimes composed which were more like 
comedies in their topical and personal allusions. {See 
python, lycophron 2, sositheus.) There seems to have 
been some revival of this form of composition under the 
influence of Sositheus, and it did not die out entirely, at 
least outside Athens, before the Christian era. 

24. It appears that new tragedies were occasionally 
composed down to the second century A.D., but not later 
(see Haigh, Tragic Drama, 444). 

General. A. F. Hainh, Tragic Dnnna of the Greek* (1896V. G. 
Norwood, Greek Tragedy* (1048); JV 1 . Puhlenz. I hr gncihi*ehe 
Tragodie (1054); A. l.eskv, Die grteehisthe Tiagodtr * (1958; Eng. 
tranfU. 1965), IJ. von Wilurnowitz-Moelk'iidorfl , Ftnlcitung in die 
gnethtsrhe Tragodie (1907), Pick.irrl-Ciinibiidcr VVcI>sLl*i , Dithy- 
ramb 1 ; II. D. F. Kitto, Greek Tragedy (lyOi); D- VV. Lucas, The 
Greek Tragic Poets 1 (1959), C. del Grande, THAI iJJlA 1 (1962). 

F-ssays, Special Asim.cis, 1:1c. E. PcU.-n.L-n, Die attisihe Iraghdie 
als liild- 1 tnd Duhneli-Kumt (10IS); W Sch.idcwnldt, Manning und 
Selbstgcspriu h (1926); W. Kiimz, Summon (19J3); J. Jones, On 
Aristotle and Greek Tragedy (1962). 

Greek Tkaopiiy and Giu.fk Art. J 11 . HuddiEtun, Greek Tragrih> 
in the Light of I'ase-paintings (1898) and The Attitude of the Greek 
Tragedians torvards Art (189H); 1 ,. Scclun. fttiidis sur la Tragedie 
srccque (1926); T. H L. Webster. Greek , Art and Literature (193V); 
r . Hrommor. Sntyrspiele (igso) 

Thfatrf, Pert oumancf , rrc. Wilhdm, Urkundcn\ U. C. Flickin- 
ppr, The Greek Theater and its Drama 1 [\J . S A. 1936); M. Hirhcr, Die 
Dcnknuller zum Theuterwesen tm Altertum (1020) and The History oj 
the Gnek and Roman Theater (1939), II llulle, Unteriueliungen an 
gnechischen TheaternliyiH ) , E U. Fit chirr, Das Dwnvsios-Theatei in 
Athen (1935-6); A. W PiLkaid-CanihriduL, The Theatre of Dionysius 
1/1 Athens (1946); The Dramatic Festivals of Athens* (iq(>8); T. J 3 . L. 
Webster, Grech Theatre Production (1936) 

IIinuocRAEMY. T. JH L. WYbsrrr in Fifty Year r of Classual 
Sihohrrs/np 1 (ed. Platnnuer, 19(18), A. Lcbky, Die trogische Dtrhiung 
tier Htllenen (1964). A. W. P.-C. ; D. W. L. 

TRAGICOCOMOEDIA (rpayiKOKcopwSia), a play 
blending tragic and comic elements (Plaut. Amph. 50-63). 

TRAJAN (Marcus Ui.pius Traianus), Roman Emperor 
A.n. 98-1 17, was son of M. Ulpius (q.v.) r rraianus and a 
Spanish mother. Born at Italica in Bneticn in 53 (less 
probably 56), he served his vigintiviratc c. 70, and spent 
the next ten years as military tribune, accompanying his 
father to Syria c. 75 ; he was subsequently quaestor and 
(before 86) praetor. During a legionary command in 
Spain, he was called to counter the revolt of Saturninus 
(q.v. 3) in Upper Germany c. 88; he was cos. I ord. in 91. 
Governor of Upper Germany in 97, he there learned of 
his adoption by Nerva (q.v. 1). The choice reflected 
Nerva’s need to placate the Praetorians and legions. 
Trajan was Spanish born, bis family was ‘new’; he had 
seen little of Rome; and Nerva had collateral kinsmen. 
But Trajan was an experienced soldier, respected but 
popular as a general, and probably possessing influence 
at Rome {see sura). 

After Nerva’s death on 27 or 28 Jan. 98, Trajan, 
cos. II ord. with him since 1 Jan., was unwilling to hasten 
to Rome or to stress his Nervan connexion, which he 
honoured but never emphasized. He preferred to inspect 
and organize the Rhine and Danube frontiers. This, with 


his discharge or execution of the mutinous Praetorians 
(Dio. 68. 5. 4; see nkrva i), and his halving of the normal 
donative, showed his capacity to deal firmly with the 
troops. Senatorial privileges were at once confirmed. 
Early in 99 he returned to Rome, amid general welcome, 
and in 100 held his third consulship (refused in 99; 
others in 101, 103, 112). Pliny’s (q.v. 2) Panegyric , de- 
livered in that year, elaborated on his excellent charac- 
ter. Popular with the army, affable to senators, protector 
of the people, he was pnneeps, not dominus ; a natural 
leader, he did not abuse his powers. Personally modest 
and simple like his wife Plotina (q.v.), he nevertheless 
insisted on traditional forms. 

His social and financial policy, however, was the 
reverse of reactionary. Congiuria (presumably of 75 
denarii a head) were given in 99 and 102. Free distribu- 
tions of corn continued, with more recipients, and the 
corn supply received special attention. The system of 
alimentu (q.v.) was probably initiated by him rather than 
by Nerva (q.v. 1); accession-gifts were remitted; the 
scope of the inheritance tax was narrowed; provincial 
burdens were lightened. There was an ever-increasing 
programme ol public works; at first mainly repairs, 
supervision, and sundry road-building, but after 107 new 
building increased; this (with the vast conglarium paid in 
107 of 500 denarii a head) was doubtless financed bv the 
treasure won 111 the Second Dacian War (5 million pounds 
of gold and twice as much of silver; the figures arc not 
easily disproved). New baths, the Aqua Trqiana, the 
Naumachia, the magnificent Forum Traiani (d.v.), and 
new roads and bridges, at home and abroad, were con- 
structed after 107, when there were also sumptuous 
games celebrating the Dacian conquest. \ 

For Trajan’s Dacian and Parthian wars there was 
justification. Domitian’s arrangement with De(:ebalus 
(q.v.) rendered the Danube and Moesia unsafe. Trajan 
left Rome in 101, crossed the Danube at Lcdcrata and 
marched by way of Bersovia and Aizis (Prise. Inst. 6. 13) 
to Tibiscum, to be joined perhaps by a parallel column 
proceeding via Tsierna (c r 1 LS 5863) and the Teregova 
Kc> s pass. At Tapae he fought an apparently indecisive 
battle, and retired to winter on die Danube. In 102 he ad- 
vanced up the Aluta valley to the Red Tower pass, and, 
helped by Lusius (q.v.) Quietus, finally forced the sur- 
render of Decehalus and of his capital Sarmizcgethusa. 
Trajan returned to Rome to claim his triumph and the 
title Damns. The peace was short; by 105 Dceebalus 
had attacked the lazyges and besieged the Roman garri- 
sons left in Dacia. Trajan, proceeding through Illyricum 
to Drobelae, relieved the garrisons. In 106 he crossed 
Apollodorus’ (q.v. 7) great new bridge nt Drobctac, 
recaptured Sarmizcgethusa, and drove Decehalus to 
suicide. Dacia was annexed as a province, with its capital 
at Sarmizcgethusa, now a colony. The gold- and salt- 
mines were quickly opened; one legion, XIII Gemma, 
soon sufficed as a garrison, with auxilia. Dacia thus 
became a bastion protecting the lower Danube. Monu- 
ments and a town called Tropaeum Traiani nt Adam- 
klissi (q.v.) commemorated Trajan’s triumph. 

In Numidia Roman occupation was quietly streng- 
thened by the founding of Thamugadi and Lambaesis 
(qq.v.). In the East, too, Trajan began modestly in 105-6 
with the annexation of Arabia Petraea or Nabataea (q.v.) 
by Palma (q.v.); thus the Flavian eastern frontier was 
rounded ofl. But Parthia was still a menace, and when, 
after 110, its king Osroes dethroned Axidares, Rome’s 
Parthian vassal in Armenia, Trajan set out in Oct. 113, 
probably intending to annex Armenia. He ndvanccd to 
Elegeia ; Armenia fell easily into his hands in 1 14 and was 
incorporated with Cappadocia and Lesser Armenia. 
Trajan (now officially Optimus), perhaps elated by effort- 
less conquest, moved south into Upper Mesopotamia 
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to take Nisibis and (through Lusius Quietus) Singara. 
Coins proclaimed Armenia et Mesopotamia tn potestatem p. 
H. redactae. In 115 he crossed and descended the Tigris, 
and captured Ctesiphon, the Parthian capital, while a 
parallel force descended the Euphrates. Winter found 
him (now Parthicus) at the Tigris mouth. With Meso- 
potamia and its valuable trade-routes captured, con- 
solidation and organization became essential. But in ri6 
southern Mesopotamia revolted, while Parthian forces 
successfully attacked Trajan’s base-lines in Armenia, 
Adiabcne, and northern Mesopotamia. Trajan suppi essed 
the revolt, making Parthamuspates client-king at Ctesi- 
phon (it. on coins, Hex Par this flatus). Lusius Quietus 
repelled attacks in the north. But the Km pi re was restless; 
since 115 Jews had been in savage revolt in Cvrene, 
Kgypt, Cyprus, and the Levant; Trajan himself was 
infirm Leaving his new’ and precarious conquests, he 
turned homeward in 117, but died at Sclinus m Cilicia r. 
8 Aug. (tee Hadrian). While the Dacian wars had brought 
solid gain, the expense of the Parthian campaigns was 
out of nil proportion to their material advantages; so 
much so that his judgement may have been warped by 
delusive megalomania. 

Trajan’s administration was economical and strict, hut 
humane and progressive. Piovincial governors, lax under 
Ncrva, were now well chosen; provincial and local fin- 
ances, often unsound, were entrusted to special adminis- 
trators, such as Pliny (q.v. 2) in Bithynia and Maxirnus 
(q.v. 1) in Admen, and to local curatores (q.v.). Kquttes 
continued to replace freedrnen in the Civil Service; more 
provincials— eastern as well as western — were made 
senators. But, as Pliny’s correspondence shows, Tisqan 
personally dneclcd the administration and discouraged 
local initiative on the part of governors or provincials, 
ilis rulings on problems presented to him by Pliny, 
notably that on the Christians (/s p. to. 07), illustrate the 
combination of firmness and humanity winch also 
characterizes such of his general legislation as is pre- 
served. Trajan was fully conscious of his imperial mis- 
sion to secure Felintas, Securitas, Acquit as, lustitui — in 
shoit, Safus (Jenrris Ilttmam. The Pnncipate was a 
burden laid by heaven upon an earthly vicegerent (cf. 
Plinv, Pan. So. 3), the servant of mankind, a public 
exemplar. The title Optimum, used unofficially as early as 
100, emphasized by the great Optimo Pnnnpi coin-senes 
of 103 onwards, and official fium 114, rehabilitated the 
Pnncipate in the mystical aura (second only to that of 
Jupiter Optunin> Afawnus) originally enjoyed by Augustus 
but since dissipated. 

Tnnan’s ashes w r erc deposited in the base of the column 
in his Korum. Ills consecration was no mere compliment; 
in the Late* Lmpire it is reported by Kutropius (8. 5. 3) 
that the Senate acclaimed Emperors as jeluiur Augusta , 
mclior Trauma. 

Ancient Sonins literary Dio Cass bk 68 ; Plmv, Pun (cil. 
M. I lurry, 1918) htuI hpp esp. t'k 10 One sentence of Tmj.in's 
Dacum Comment tines is prcsi’i \ ul in Prisnrm, Inst Gramm b ij. 
Criuqur ri| soinu-s, A. I’.ismtuu, II reyno di T (1050) 

Inscriptions ■ sc) 111 F. M Smallwood, Documents illustrating the 
Prtnapatcs uf Nerva, Trajan and tiadnan (igbb). 

Coins: H A/. Coins, Horn Emp ut(lgib), Slrark, ReichsPrdgung 11; 
M Durry, Rei' Hist 1932. Jib IT ; H. Mnttinyly, JSliim. Chran. 192(1. 
232 ir 

Modern LiTFnA'iuitn. General ■ R. Panbeni, Optmius Pruueps 
(7 vojs , 102b - 7) , C. tic la Heijfc, Essat sur le regue de Trajan (1H77); 
H VV I Irndcrson, Five Unman Emperors (1027), chs. 8-12, R. 
lfanslik, PW Suppi. x 1015 tl. General bibliography : A Garvetn, 
I 'imperii da Tiheria agh Antoni, n ( lybo), fiOoff ; A PiRiimol, Hist de 
Home* (1067), 10.1 I , s^o; \Y. H. dross, Die RiLdmsse T. (Rom. 
Hcrrscherbild 1 1 , 1940), Hengisnn, Horn, b’nr/i 126, 320 fT. 

Special". (a) Finance, and the Dacum treasure : J. C'aicopmo, Dana i 
( 1 024), 28 If, revised in Les lUupes dc I'liriOth uilismr rnmatn (iQbi), 
106 ff ; V. Hcirliellieim, Kho 11,132, 124/T. ; R Svmc, 7 R.S' iqjo, *5 ft ; 
C. II. V. Sutherland, JUS 1935. 150 tt , G. Rinighi, PF 1951, 271 IT ; 
loi the ahnienta, R. Duncan-) ones, PUSH 19(14. 124 ft.; lor their 
commemoration on ttic plutei ( anaglvpha ) Traiant in the Roman 
Foium, Nash, Piet. Diet. Rome 11. 17b, with bihl.; M. Hammond, 


Mci/i. Am Acad Rome 19 * 3 , 147 ff , Wll h 
1 rujail a Arcli at lloiuveiituin , J- J 


in ibe) nn. 120-1 for 

Column and the Dacian II «rs (1970) <<-) U ( r.. J 

Da v ica, JltS 1 y 1 7 , 74 If, .920, . I l"" „ V ? 'ZntoaLie 
Kncite (2 vnls., 1899-100,), 1 . A Rnlnnund. TRSl " “ 

I. Smart June*, ,b,d , 910 , 4 15 <1 ; L. 'I Suln.o.,, Cll'A , 0 ,(» ’ 

1 • " t Y ,Wpf l //"!, l, " naur "" f n inner Donation and Trajan 

( 1917 ). (1 ) Purthta. et, R 1 ' Lh.irJ,,,. JUS , lM i. , It , J (,J L , 
bssa, sur la guerri parlhtquede I ra,„„ ( .9 ,7, . |. \ 1 irpir Trajan's 

1 art hum It at (194.8J St t uLo 1 indtt A1 iiwi m \, I iju L 1 \ \n s 

C tl \ S , [VI H. 


TRALLES ( 7 /idAAfiO, a city sometimes attributed tn 
Lydia, sometimes to Lana, on a slicing position on the 
north side of the richest sutmn of the Maeandcr \ alley; 
its wealth and commercial advantages arc inherited by the 
modem Aydin. Lu st mentioned by Xenophon {Hell. 3 2. 
ig), it belonged to the 1 lccatomnids in the mid fourth cen- 
tury and was an important city in the Hellenistic period 
(being called Sclcuciu while under the lungs ol Syria 
before 188 IM\); it was restored bv Augustus after an 
earthquake and given the name Caesaiea. Its organization 
and cult are relatively well known from numcious coins 
and inscriptions, Zeus Larasios being the principal deity. 
Its Church leeeivecl a Letter from Ignatius. 

VV . M CJ , |. M C. 


TRANSMIGRATION. Although the belief that the 
soul after the death of the body passes into some other 
corporeal substance is widespread, cogent evidence is 
ladting that it existed in Greece otherwise than as a 
philosophical tenet or theological doctiineol non-popular 
origin. There is even less trace of it in Italy. Pherccydcs 
of Syros is the earliest to whom the theory is attributed 
(Cic. Tu.sc. Disp. 1. 38). Tt was ccitainly taught by the 
Pythagoreans and regarded as one of their most charac- 
teristic dogmas, c.g. Hor. (Jartn. 1. 2S. 10, where see 
commentators; cf. Kinpcdor les, 375, Pind. Ol. 2. c;f) fT It 
is also Orphic, as 1 ’indai, fr. 127 Bowra. Hence opinions 
as to its ultimate origin must vary with the theories held 
as to the sources of these systems. From one or both of 
them it passes into Platonism (c.g. PI. Kcsp. 10. (114 d fT.), 
and so, c.g., to the mixed eschatology of Vcrg Aen. 6. 
713 ffi Its existence outside the then civilized world was 
remarked, e.g., among the Druids (Gaes. BLitill. b. 14. 5; 
Luc. 1 . 454 ir.). 

Nilsson, GGR 1* 691 If. II. J R , H. W. P. 


TRAPEZUS, a colony of Sinope (q.v.), traditionally 
founded in 736 n.r as a trading-post on the sourli-easr 
coast of the Luxme. Its mediocre harbour and inhospitable 
neighbours retarded its development, so that in 390 it 
was still a small town tributary to Sinope. It formed part 
of the kingdoms of Mithrulates VI, Dciofarus I (qq.v.), 
and the line of Polenion, and grew steadily in importance 
in the early Empire, since it was the nearest port to the 
Armenian frontier. It became a free city in a.ij. 64, when 
Eastern Pontus was annexed, and received harbour works 
fiom Hadrian. Its prosperity was destroyed when it 
was sacked by the Goths m 259, although it remained a 
garrison town of some importance. 

F. Curnunt, Studio Pontua 11 (1906), 1(12 IT , Junt-s, Cities E Rom. 
Prov. ] Magic, Rum. Rule Asia Alin., see milcx T H 5 . U. 

TRASIMENUS LACUS, the largest lake in Ktruna, 
where Hannibal ambushed and destroyed the consul 
Flaminius (q v.) and his army (217 n.c.). It is not a water- 
filled volcanic crater, hut a shallow depression amid 
olive-covered hills with artificial cnitssana. The Roman 
disaster probably occurred at its northern end. E. T. S. 

TRAVEL. Fiom the very earliest times the Greeks were 
great travellers by sea. But travel was not undertaken for 
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pleasure. Indeed, it was strenuous and dangerous, in 
view of the nature of ancient ships and the constant risk 
of meeting with pirates (see ships, piracy). Most sailors 
were either pirates themselves, or merchants and their 
crews, running the risk for the sake of large profits. 
Others were emigrants travelling to new homes. In all 
eases, sailing was a means of making a living or searching 
for a place where a living could be made (see commerce, 
colonization). These men, though they often reached 
distant countries, never ventured far inland. Travel by 
land was, in fact, considerably more difficult and danger- 
ous, with means of conveyance, supplies, and safety 
posing major problems. In most parts of the world, travel 
by land was possible only in large and well -protected 
caravans, and was confined to long-established routes 
(often following river valleys), where traders were known 
to be welcome. Widely travelled men, like Thales and 
Solon, generally had a commercial background. 

The Persian Empire, establishing a system of policed 
roads with staging-posts, opened up the possibility of 
land travel even to distant parts, and men like Hecatacus 
and Herodotus took advantage of the opportunity, travel- 
ling partly from curiosity and partly for pleasure: they 
are perhaps the first tourists. In fifth- and fourth-century 
Greece, travel began to he taken for granted. There was 
much coming and going — even as far as the Persian court 
— of diplomatic missions; mercenaries travelled freely; 
and ordinary citizens (e.g. of Athens) saw much service in 
distant parts. The great festivals atti acted large crowds 
from wherever Greeks lived. After Alexander, in the far- 
flung and fairly dosel>-knit Hellenistic world, travel, 
even over long distances, became still more common. 
Artists and athletes were now added to those who regarded 
it as a normal part ol' their lives, and educated men were 
expected to travel widely, both to see famous men and 
places and to study at recognized centres of learning, or 
to work, at lenst for a while, at Alexandria or Athens. 
Even the poor could travel moic widely than ever as 
mercenaries, and an occasional trip to a famous sanctuary 
or festival must have been within the reach of most 
Greeks, to judge by the large-scale preparations made at 
such places for their reception and entertainment. Travel 
had become much safer and a little more comfortable. 
Important families had far-flung networks of guest- 
friends, and for ordinary people inns (of varying quality) 
could easily be found (see CARRIAGES, inns). 

Roman customs easily fitted into those developed in 
the Hellenistic world, and Hellenistic developments were 
simply taken much further under Roman rule. From the 
third century b c. Italian businessmen had begun to 
appear all over the Mediterranean ; and Roman aristo- 
crats soon began to visit famous centres of art, learning, 
and religion, when they went out to fight Rome’s wars or 
govern her provinces. They rarely returned without sub- 
stantial souvenirs, acquired by purchase or less legitimate 
means. Gradually — and especially after the coming of 
the Empire — both the need and the opportunities for 
travel multiplied further. Commerce and administration 
now embraced the known civilized world: many men had 
frequent business at provincial capitals and in Rome 
itself. When an Emperor appeared in a province, immense 
crowds would flock to see him. For travel on official 
business the cursus publicus (see postal service) provided 
efficient transport. But for everyone there was a network 
of good roads, with troops stationed on them to keep 
them safe, and the safety of the seas was guaranteed by 
the imperial fleets. A regular tourist industry on quite a 
modern scale seems to have developed in times of peace 
and prosperity. Inns, mules, and carriages, under legal 
regulation, were available in all civilized places : means of 
conveyance could be hired in one city and left at the gate 
of the next. While travel for serious study, as well as 


exploration and trade even beyond the frontiers, con- 
tinued and flourished, travel for pleasure became part of 
the well-to-do pattern of life. At the more famous sites 
guides and guide-books specially written for the tourist 
could he obtained, and the souvenir and art-reproduction 
trade became an important industry. Hadrian's villa nt 
Tivoli is only an extreme example of the influence of 
travel on upper-class life. Travel — especially to famous 
spas and places with special climatic features — was also 
prescribed for health, as medical works attest. Even at 
lower social levels, the army made men travel widely, 
and the names of Roman soldiers arc engraved on the 
pyramids. 

Even in Roman times, though, safety and comfort 
never reached modern standards, and such standards 
were probably not even thought attainable. The ancients 
never knew sprung carriages, and useless luxury seems to 
have taken the place ol comfort (see carriages). Travel 
was always very slow. Except in the Postal Service (q.v.) 
and by private couriers (<rrc taulli arii), 40 Roman miles 
seems to have been a very good day’s journey at the 
best. 

The troubles of the third century brought this fully 
developed tourism to an end, as prosperity declined and 
the roads became unsafe again. But as long as the Empire 
lasted, the upper class, at least, remained ready and 
accustomed to travel. 

See also navigation, roads. ■ 

I.. FriedUnder, Roman J.ijr and Manner* (liT 191 i), i. ch<*. 

6-7; C'arv— VVarmingion, E \\plortri, liar.— S ur , s v. mror’ (with 
cioKH-rcIciencch). I\ II. 

TREBATIUS (PW 7) TESTA, Gails, a Roman jurist, 
younger contemporary and protege of Cicero, who dedi- 
cated his To pic a to him. Recommended by Cicero to 
Caesar as legal adviser, he enjoyed his favour, and later 
that of Augustus (cf. also Ilor. Serm. 2. 1. 74 flF.) His 
writings are known to have included works de religionihus 
and de lure nvili. No excerpts survive, but his opinions 
are frequently cited by subsequent jurists. He was the 
teacher of Labeo (q.v. 1), who regarded him highly, and 
his reputation rested partly on this fact, but he was 
evidently an independent and constructive jurist. 

A U -, B N. 

TREBITJS NIGER (date doubtful: perhaps 1st c. a.d., 
see Cichorius, Rotn. Stud ) is several times quoted on 
points in natural history by Pliny (e.g. y. 80; 89; 93; 10. 
40; 32 . 15)- 

TREBONIANUS GALLUS, Gaiijs Vidius (PTE 58), of 
Pcrusia (Emperor A.l). 251-3), was proclaimed Emperor 
by the army in Moesia, of which he was legalus, alter 
Deems* death in battle against the Goths near Abnttus. 
An uneasy peace was arranged with the invaders. In 253 
the Persians launched an attack on Syria, while the 
Goths again raided Thrace. The latter attack was success- 
fully resisted by the legate of Moesia, Aemilianus (q.v.), 
who was then hailed as Augustus by his army. Trcbo- 
nianus, who had hoped for peaceful conditions and had 
lost influence with the troops, was murdered with his 
son and colleague Volusianus at Interamna. The Empire 
was ravaged by a severe plague at this time. 

A, T. Olmstcad, CPhil. 1942, 398 ff. B. H. W. 

TREBONIUS (PW 6), Gails, quaestor c. 60 b.c., 
tribunus plebis in 55, when he carried the Lex Trebonia 
conferring five-year commands on Pompey and Crussus. 
As legatus he did good service in Gaul (55-50) and in 4Q 
conducted the siege of Massilia. Praetor in 48, he was 
sent next year to Spain, but failed against the Pompeians. 
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Though appointed consul sujfectus by Caesar in 45, he is 
said to have plotted against him in that year, and he took 
part in the actual assassination in 44, detaining Antony 
outside. Proconsul of Asia in 43, he was treacherously 
murdered by Dolahellu at Smyrna. He published a 
collection of Cicero’s witticisms. C. h. S. 

TREES, Sacred. Tree worship, characteristic of primi- 
tive religion, took a prominent place in Minoan religion. 
Not only growing trees, often seen inside the doors of 
shrines or behind walls, but also boughs were the objects 
of adoration and sacrifice (orgiastic dancing apparently 
belonged to the ritual). Prehistoric Crete knew trees 
as deities (epiphanies of goddesses are recognizable in 
some tree-cults); the connexion of Helena and Ariadne 
with trees is a survival; to the Greeks, however, tiees 
(and groves) were simply sacred objects. The tree ‘having 
its own soul’ (Sil. Ital., cl’. bftuiU and art. nymphs ), was 
only the abode or the property of a deity (just as springs, 
mountains, etc. were) : so in the story of the Thessalian 
king, Erysichthon (q.v.), who cut down the holy oak (or 
attacked the holy grove of poplars) and was correspond- 
ingly punished by Demeter. In general it seems to have 
been a common custom, when clearing a virgin forest, to 
leave a tree or a clump of trees unhewn, as ‘holy’ (often 
dedicated to Artemis). The oak (cf. the mantic oak of 
Dodona) was mostly associated with Zeus (an inheritance 
from Indo-European times), the olive-tree with Athena, 
the laurel with Apollo (cf. the metamorphosis of Daph- 
ne), the plane sometimes with Dionysius (cf. his epithet 
hevbptTiis), the cedar and the nut-tree with Artemis (cf. 
the metamorphosis of the Caryatids), the myrtle with 
Aphrodite, the agnus callus (important for medicine) 
with Asclepius. Hut trees and plants were often sacred to 
n deity simply because they grew near to the temple or 
altar (cf. the wild olive used for crowns at Olympia. 
Cypress, elms, white poplar may have adorned burial 
places and were accoidmgly characteristic of the infernal 
regions. Sacrifices and all sorts ol gifts to sacred trees are 
known from Homeric times Greek mythology knows the 
Tree of Life (the Gardens of the Hespendes), but not the 
originally Oriental World-tree. 

In the Forum of Rome the sacred ficus Ruminalis or 
fig-tree of Romulus was one of the most holy emblems 
of the Eternal City (cf. the cornel -tree on the Palatine, 
Plut. Rom. 20). 

C’ HoclTU-her, Der Raumkultm der Hetlenen( iH jti). W. Mannhardt 
Wu/d~ und be Id hull ? 1 (igo.i); J Ci Fiazer, GJI it. g tl. , O. CJiuppe, 
G>. Mythalngte 11. 770 If., rlimizenlctischc’. S. ft., J . H (J. 

TREVERI, a Gallic tribe in the Moselle basin. Strong 
Germanic admixture is uttested by ancient authors, w r ho 
are supported by archaeological evidence of German 
penetration c. 200 n.C. They furnished cavalry to Caesar, 
hut gave him much trouble to subdue; and were active 
m rebellion under the early Empire (2q u.r., a.d. 21, 
A.n. 70), so that they lost their privilege of ‘libcrtas’. 
Nevertheless, the presence of the Rhine army as a market 
tempted them to loyalty; and the second century shows 
an era of great prosperity based on large-scale agricultural 
organization (cf. the lgcl-Saule of the Sccundinn). The 
invasions of the third century destroyed this culture, but 
the land recovered somewhat with the establishment of 
the Emperor's and prefect's court at Trier (Augusta 
Treverorum, q.v.). Trier fell finally to the burharians 
c. 430. 

J. Steinhnuacn, Siedelurtgskimde des Triererlandes (1036). C. E. S. 

TRIARIUS, Gaius Valerius (P\V 363), defeated 
Lepidus (q.v. 2) in Sardinia (77 n.c.). He successfully 
served as legate of Lucullus (q.v. 2) against Mithridates, 
taking several cities and winning a naval victory at 


tribuni militum 

Tenedos, but in 67 suffered a disastrous defeat at Zela 

(q- v -)- e. a 

TRIBONIANUS(Pir i)(d. A.<>. 542-5), » coi.fid.nt and 
the most intimate collaborator of the Emperor Justinian 
(q.v.) in the composition and publication ol his legislative 
works. His birth-place was (probably ) Side in Pamphylu. 
He began as an advocate, but soon he rose to the high 
offices of the minister oflinorum and quaestor sacti palatu. 
As a lawyer of great learning, especially m the legal 
literature of the past centuries (Justinian mentions this in 
particular praise of him) he was invited h> the Emperor 
to assist in the work ol codification, first in the composi- 
tion of the first Codex (c\.v ) as an ordinary member ol the 
Commission and subsequently, when he had given pi oof 
of his quality in this task, as the director (ffubema/.u) of 
the work on the compilation of the lhqvsla (q.v.). For 
this mighty undertaking he was allowed to choose lus 
collaborators himself, lie was likewise given the direction 
of the work on the Institutions and the second Codex 
(qq ; v.). 

Tubonian was evidently a man of the greatest ability 
and versatility (though he is said to have been irreligious 
und avaricious: he was temporarily removed from the 
office of quaestor sum palatu in 532 as a concession to 
popular hostility in the ‘Nike' riots (.see jus iinian)). It is 
impossible to determine what part he plaved in the in- 
spiration and conception of Justinian’s compilation, hut 
in its execution lie was obviously pre-eminent. It is with 
some reason therefore that the interpolations (sec hiciiTA) 
in the work have been in modern limes called emblemata 
Tnhamani. 

There are notices of Tnhonian in Procopius ( Pers . 1. 
24-5), Hesychius, and the Suda. The last named has 
nrticles on two distinct Tuhomans. If the identity of 
these two persons is assumed (as B. Kuhlcr tried to 
demonstrate), Tribonianus might be the author of some 
philosophical writings and of disseitations about planets, 
piosody, and various other topics. 

11 Kubler, Aria cong mud internal (Ronu\ uns). 1 ■ ft Stein , Hull. 
Acad Rayale de Htlgujue, Class? des l.ellrts, lgifi A. H , H N. 

TRIBUNI AERARII were the magistrates or officials 
who collected the w r ar-tax and distributed pay to the 
soldiers of the several tribes (although they w r ere soon 
superseded m this office hy the quaestors). Whether 
they originally were the heads of the tribes is doubtful, as 
these officials later were named curutores. In the first 
century u.r. the tribunes appear as a class somewhat 
similar to, hut less wealthy than, the knights, and lrom 
them the third decuria of judges was taken (70 n.c.). A 
Lex Julia (4O) exempted them from this task. 

Momrmen, Staatsr m J . iKlT, sjzf. , T. Kice-IIolmes The 
Roman Republu , tig-Ci) i. jgi tt. P T- 

TRIBUNI MILITUM in the Republican army were 
the senior officers of the legions. Elected hy the people 
they ranked ns magistrates, and six were assigned to each 
legion. They were attached directly to the legion and not 
to its subdivisions, hence they never functioned us mere 
tactical sub-commanders with fixed duties to attend to. 
When the number ol legions was increased, only the tii- 
bunes of the four legumes urbamie were elected hy the 
people ( tribuni militum a populo ); the remainder were 
nominated hy the commandcrs-m-dncl. 

In the Caesarian period the tribunes were mainly of 
equestnnn origin and their importance declined with tha 
rise of the legati. Under the Prmnpate the trihunatc was. 
divided inro two groups according to birth, the laticlavii 
of senatorial, the angusUclavii of equestrian descent. The 
tnbunus laticlavius was a young man embarking on a 
senatorial career, the anpusticlavius was usually some- 
what older and had already shown administrative ability 
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in municipal life. From the time of Nero onwards the 
regular equestrian career was that of the tres mihtiae — 
praefectus cuhortis, tribunus nnlitum, praefectus alae . 

Tribum also commanded cohorts in the Household 
Troops and cohortes mtlliariae in the auxilia. In the 
Constantinian army the title is borne by officers of the 
imperial guard and the I'exillationes , auxilia, and legions 
of the field army, and also of the cohorts of the limitanei. 

J . Sunlahn, The Junior Officers of the Roman Army in the Republican 
Pertod (1955), 35 ff Enc Uirley, Roman Britain and the Roman 
Army (iq 53)» *13 ff-; G. I— Cheesmon, The Auxthu of the Ronum 
Imperial Army (lyu), 36, 94 ; Jones, Later Rom Imp h 4 o ff. 

H. M D.l\; G. H. W. 

TRIBUNI PLEBIS (or PLEBI, Rij^apxoi) were 
officers of the plcbs first created in 500-450 n.c. The 
name is evidently connected with tnbm, but it is uncer- 
tain whether the tribunes were at first chiefs ol the tribes, 
who later became officers of the plcbs, or whether the 
name simply imitated that of the trtbttm miltlum already 
existing. The original number of the tribunes is variously 
given as two, four, or five; but the only certain fact is 
that before 440 B.c. it had risen to ten. The tribunes were 
charged with the defence of the lives and property of 
the plebeians. Their power was not derived from any 
statute, but from an oath ol the plebeians to uphold their 
sacrosanctitas or inviolability - an oath which the patri- 
cians never effectually challenged. The tribunes asserted 
a right of veto (infercessio) against any act performed by 
the magistrates, against elections, laws, setiatus cousu/ta. 
The only magistrates exempted were (until r. 500 b.c.) the 
dictator, and perhaps the interrex . The tribunes further 
summoned the plcbs to assemblies ( concilia plcbis, more 
usually called cumitia plcbis tnbutu), elicited resolutions 
( plebiseita ), and asserted a right of enforcing the decrees 
of the plehs and their own rights ( cocrcitio ). Cocrcifio 
probably could go as far as the infliction of death. 
Connected with the cocrcitio was a certain amount 
of jurisdiction. Tribunes were elected by the conn Hum 
plcbis. Each tribune could stop the action of his colleagues 
by veto. Thus the office was better equipped for obstruc- 
tion than for getting things done. 

This revolutionary power was gradually recognized 
by the State. The tribunes became indistinguishable 
from magistrates of tbc Slate, although without impenum 
and insignia. The full acknowledgement ul their power 
coincided with the recognition of plebiseita as laws with 
binding force (r. 2S7 n.c.). The tribunes were first 
admitted to listen to the debates of the Senate; at least 
from the third century b.c. they obtained the right of con- 
vening the Senate; in the second century the tribunate 
became a sufficient qualification for entry to the Senate. 
From the fourth and thud centuries b.c. the tribunate 
became partially an instrument by which the Senate 
could control the magistrates through the veto. In certain 
trials of publir interest the tribunes conducted the prose- 
cution in the cotnilta icnluriata. They normally confined 
their activities to the citv of Rome and to the first mile 
ourside it. But the tribunate never forgot its revolution- 
ary traditions. In rhis period a custom sprang up which 
rendered re-election to the tribunate unconstitutional; 
but this custom was broken bv C. Gracchus. From the 
time of Gracchus the trihumcian veto was curtailed by 
special clauses of laws and senalus consult a. Sulla excluded 
the tribunes from the magistracies of the Roman People 
and abolished or curtailed their power of moving legis- 
lation and their judicial powers. In 75 b.c. they were 
re-admitted to the magistracies, and m 70 the tribunician 
power was restored to its full extent. The builders of the 
Pnncipate appreciated the value of the tribunician power 
in the construction of their personal power. Caesar 
assumed at least the tribunician sacrosanctitas . Augustus, 
probably in three steps (36, 30, 23 b.c.), obtained a per- 


manent tribunicia potestas. The Republican tribunate 
remained, but lost all its independence and nearly every 
practical function. Until the third century a.d. the 
tribunate remained a step m the senatorial career for 
plebeians alternatively with the aedileship. There is still 
evidence for the tnhunnte in the fifth century A.n. 

Mommsen, Slaatsr. ii 1 (1H87), 272 ff.; A. H. J. Gieemdpe, Roman 
Publtc Lije ( iqo \), oi ff.; E. Meyer, Kleme Sehrifien i* (1924), 333 ff.; 
l-)e Sanctis. Star. Rom . 11. zb ff., iv. 1. 534 ff.; Ilelorh, Rom. Liesch. 
2f»4 ff. ; G. Niccohm, II tnbunato della plebe (1932); id. I fasti del tri- 
bum della plebe (1014); J. I.. Myrcs, Essays presented to C (7. Seltgman 
(1914). 227 ff , II Sihcr, Dir plebejischcn Magistraluren bis sur I.ex 
Ilariniua ( 1 93ft) ; C. Ii. Ilrcclit, ‘Z-mn romischen KomitiiilveiiBhrcn’, 
Sav. y.ntschr , Rom. Abt. lix ( 1 9 39), zb 1 fi ; F Allhi im Lex ,Sui rata. 
Die Anjange dcr blehnsihen Organisation (11*40); I I SiIkt, PW xxi. 
, (UJ5 I ), I 7°; !■ Bleicken, Dm Vo/kstnbvnat ( TO55); K Meyer, Rbm. 
Stoat und Stantsgedanke J (19114) wiili bibl ; W. K.unkt- 1 , Sav. 
Zeitsihr Runt. Abt. Jxxvn (iybo), 375 ff. Ct. J’LL'iis. A M„ 

TRIBUS. In Rome the tribe was a division of the State. 
An analogous division existed in Etruscan Mantua (Serv. 
ad Aen. 10. 202). The Infu of the Tabulae Jfiuvinae is 
on the contrary the whole community. The connexion 
oi tribus with trrs is uncertain. The three original Roman 
tribes were Titicnses (Tifrics), Ramnenses (Rarnnes), and 
Luceres. It is nearly certain that these tribes were 
originally ethnic and not local; they probably included 
the plcbs from the first. 

The ethnic tribes were virtually eliminated by the 
creation of new local tribes, which consisted of four 
urban tribes and an increasing number of ‘nitstic’ tribes. 
The urban tribes were traditionally ascrihedlto Servius 
Tullius; but this tradition is nor universally accepted by 
modern scholars. The sixteen oldest rustic thbes bore 
the names of patrician iamilies, who evidently owned a 
large part of their territory'. The location of most of the 
oldest tribes is uncertain. The newer tubes included 
territories in which settlements of Roman citizens were 
founded, or citizenship was conferred on the native 
inhabitants. The number of thirty-five, which was 
attained in 241 B.C. by the progressive addition of rustic 
tribes, was never exceeded. Eater enrolments of citizens 
into tribes were made without necessary reference to 
geographic contiguity. 

All citizens were probably registered at all times in the 
loral tribes, but with the censorship of Appius Claudius 
(312 B.C.) the registration of the lower social orders, and 
especially ol the freedmen, in the rustic tribes became 
a serious political issue. The punishment of ‘expulsion 
from a tribe’ (trtbu rtwvere), which the censors possessed, 
had by the second century come to mean relegation to 
an urban tribe. 

The extension of the Roman franchise to a great part 
of lialv after the Social War introduced the question of 
the balance between new and old citizens. The attempt 
to confine new citizens to a few tribes in order to check 
their impoitance in the comitia ultimately failed. But 
in general freedmen were admitted only to the urban 
tribes. From the Ciceronian age the name of the rnhe in 
abbreviated form had a regular place in the citizen's lull 
name (the fiist instance of a regulation of the matter is 
i'lL i 2 . 583). Provincials, both individuals and climates, 
who in imperial limes received the Roman citizenship, 
had to he enrolled in some specified tribe. No absolute 
rule avhs followed, but, for instance, people or civil ates 
of Gallia Narbunensis were enrolled by preference in 
tribus Voltinia, the Orientals in the Collina and Quirinn. 

The territorial tribes were the units for census, taxation, 
and the military levy. Officials called tribum aeraru (q.v.) 
long had charge of the financial obligations of the tribe. 
The relation between the tribuni aerarti and other officers 
called curatnres tribunal is uncertain. The assemblies of 
the plcbs and special less important assemblies of 
the whole people were arranged by territorial tribes (see 
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Comitia). If a tribe was small the value of the individual's 
vote increased. It has been maintained (L. K. Taylor) that 
the ruling nobility of the Republic derived advantage 
from controlling the expansion of certain tribes. 

There is evidence also for the tribes as a voting section 
of the citizens in some municipia (Lilybacum) and 
colanuie (Genetiva Urso, lcomum). 

Mommsen, Riim. Stanlsr. ui ( 1 8H7 ifii ft ; W Kuhitsthok, De 
Romnnorum trtbuum ongine ac propagation? (lNH.»); uE hnpertum 
Romanian tnbuhm description (iKHq), E. Meyei, A/. Schr. 1 1 . 313 ”■! 

A. KummiIiltk, Dcr Sinai drr alien ituliker (1913), 1 iN H De Sani-iiB, 
Slot. Rom. 1. 247 lf.‘, 11. ll) II., 2 JO IE, lit* loch, Rfnn. Gtsch it) 4. G. 
Niccolinj, ‘Ia* tnhu loculi rumiinr’, Sludt in onore Ronjanle 11 (igjo), 
215 H , E. Taulilci , ‘Die iimhnsch-taabellisclicn und die rumischen 
'IribuV, Stlz. IJ mirth. Akad. 1029-30, ]\ lniccaro, ‘Tubules cd 
at 1 urn', Athenaeum iyn, 142 fE (• - Opuscula 11 (iy_S 7 ), 140 fkn '»■ 
East, AJ Phil. 1 <> 17 , 4*17 ft.; id. JRS 1945. 3° ft ; (■ Form, Ganiuntina 
ms*>) 40 ff , id. Oniagiu hn C Dauuvinu (iQbo), 231 IE; Taylor. 
Voting Ihstiirts, d. I-.. Haitian, JRS 1962, 200 li.; A. Alioldi, Eai ty 
Rumi and the Latins (i 9 *» 5 i. J°4 IE 

TRIBUTE LISTS at Athens are the records of the 
lirstfruits (kt Ttipyat'. one sixtieth, a mina on the talent) 
presented to the goddess Athena from the annual contri- 
butions ( 0 opoi) ot the members of the Athenian League 
(or Empire). These audited accounts of the heUenotamtai 
(q.v.) began in 454/3 n.c., when the treasury ol the Delian 
League (q.v.) was moved to Athens, and were inscribed 
annually until 406/5. No tribute was collected in 449/8, 
alter the signing of the Peace of Callias with Persia, or in 
the years 414/13 to 411/10, when a live per cent tax 
(eiVrmnj) on allied shipping was substituted (Thuc. 
7. 28. 3-4). The payments of the first fifteen years 
(454/3-440/30) were published on the four sides of a block 
{/apis primus) of Penlehc marble 3 ' 5 ^ 3 m (minimum) in 
height, 1109 m m width, 0 385 m in thickness; 180 
fi agments are known. For the next eight years another 
block ( lapis seiundm), 2 192 m. (minimum) x 1471 "i X 
o 34 m, was used, ol which 73 fragments are known. 
Henceforth each year had its own stele. The two large 
monuments, reconstructed, stand in the hpigmphical 
Museum at Athens. A prescript numbers each list 
(except 7) serially by the dpxv ot the heUenotumiai from 
451/3; the arclion Anstion in List 34 (421/20) establishes 
the dating. r l'he names (usually ethnics) of the tributaries, 
preceded by the amounts of quota (in List 1 the order is 
reversed), are arranged in columns of 30 to 35 lines, 
normally oik* entry to a line, cut in the pattern called 
slmchedon. The tribute-records, collectively, include 34 1 
States but no more than 170 paid in any one year. I.ist 1 
is unique in that a summation ol the quotas, representing 
a tribute of 396-406 talents from about 140 Slates, is 
added on the right lateral surface; in 444/3 some 163 
States paid a tribute of over 376 talents. From 4 43'' 2 the 
tributaries are recorded in geographic panels under the 
headings Ionic, 1 lellespontine, Thracian, Caric, Nesiotic; 
in 438/7 ionic and Cane panels vvcrc^ merged when 
Athens abandoned about forty inland Caric slates. No 
list can he restored in its entirety, although a few (7, 12, 
13) fall little short; but some complete geographic panels 
(e.g. Thrace in List 23, 43 2 / 1 *-c.) al,ow identification 
of defaulters. Assessments (from 300 drachmui to the 
30 talents of Aegma and Thasos), changing little in 
scale before the Peloponnesian War, were revised, on 
average, every four years. Payments normally remained 
constant within an assessment-period. Regularity of pay- 
ment, the stnichedon pattern, and the geographic order 
make possible extensive restoration, which assists ill the 
reconstruction ot Athenian finances during the Empire*. 
We know 44 fragments of the great assessment ( Cleon s ) 
of 425 with its accompanying decrees (the stele has been 
rebuilt in the Epigraphic Museum); we have three frag- 
ments of the assessment of 421 and five from 410/9. 
Craterus apparently quoted from the first and last assess- 


ments ; five excerpts have been allocated to 454 and seven 
to 410/9. 

The standard work on the trihule-rvcorda u. Tl D Merrill H T 
Wadr-C ier\ , and M F MrDicRiu, The Athrmun* Inhut! Jams. 
Volume 1 (1939) include*. hibhogruphv . lonmumai v, pliotographH 
and drawing, Iragment In Irjjrmenl, odist , .ism s.nienls, and teit.uii 
pertinent decrees, along with '1 istimoni.i.a Ku : u,tei ol pavuunr ami 
non-payment, and a Gazetted Volume mm p,) , rt prjuninh a rr\ isiun 
of Llie texts, and an expanded collection ot deuces Epu'iaphic- and 
lii8torK.il prohlems an sludud m voluuu 111 (1950), nlmii p devoted 
chiefly to the naval Confcdtrnev and hmpue Volume iv (lost), in 
addition to indexes, contains an exhaustive hililmu.iphv, punted 
chronologically, Jrom 1752 to 11151 Since 1951 (|u«siion b |', UN , i„ rn 
raised about the missing list .mil the original appi ai.im t. ol tin lopis 
primus. Description oi the ccmtn versus and peruneni bililnmraphy 
muv be lound 111 M. F. McGicgur, 1 ‘huimx igbz, 2O7 tl , ERIIS 
1967, 103 11 . 1C1 F. M. 


tributum was a direct tax paid bv individuals to the 
Roman State. Until 167 n.c. the citizens ol Rome were 
liable to pay a tributum , which was raised only in excep- 
tional circumstances and might be repaid. Tlicrcatlcr 
the word applied only to direct taxes raised in the pro- 
vinces, either in the form ot a land-tax ( Inbutum snh ) or 
poll-tax ( tributum capitis). These were, paid by all inhabi- 
tants of the provinces, whether Roman citizens or not, 
except by citizens of colonme (see colonization, human) 
which normally possessed the ius ltaluum (q.v.) and were 
consequently exempt, usually from both taxes (Dig. 50. 
15. 1 and 8), by citizens of mutates wnntmes or Joedcrutue 
{see IM MU NIT as) or by persons specifically exempted by a 
le \ , senatus consult uin, or imperial decree (SIi(J ix. 8. 3). 
Under the Republic the tributum salt was normally either 
a fixed sum (. stipmdium ), us m Spain and Africa, or a 
tithe ( decumae , q.v.) paid in kind and leased by the 
censors (q.v.) in Rome to pubhratii (q.\.), as in Asia after 
the lex Setnpronia (App. BCvn, 5. 4. 17-20); Sicily re- 
tained the system established by the lex tJierimicu, and the 
decumae there were contracted for locally (Cic. 2 Verr. 
3. 6. 12-15). The system of decumae contracted for by 
publicum was already disappearing in the late Republic 
(it seems never to have been introduced in the Tres 
Galhae), and under the Empire we find almost univeis- 
ully a fixed tributum based on the census (q.v.) and col- 
lected by local magistrates (e.g. Joseph. BJ 2. 405) who 
were responsible for paying it to the provincial officials. 

1 The tributum capitis seems first to have been imposed, 
along with tributum \oh , in Africa in 146 (App. Lib. 135). 
Thereafter it is most fully attested in inscriptions from 
the Greek provinces; it is probable, but not quite cer- 
tain, that it was levied in all produces. Nothing is known 
of the rate at which it was levied beyond the statement of 
Ulpian {Dig. 50. 15- 3; of. App. Syr. 50) that the inhabi- 
tants of Syria and Cilicia paid 1 per cent of their census 
valuation annually, from age 14 tor men and 12 for 
women to 65. 

In Egypt the Romans raised n ccmplex pattern of taxes 
in cash and kind (especially in grain) on the land and its 
produce, und also imposed a poll-tax (langraphia) paid by 
native Egyptian males from 14 4 o 60 or 62, by the inhabi- 
tants of the rnetmpolcis at reduced rates, but not by the 
citizens of the Greek cities. 

J. Marr.uaidi, Organisation fmanedre ( j 88K) ; S. E allacp. 
Taxation in Egypt (n>37)- ^ H. M. 

TRICLINIUM. Civilized Greeks dined reclining on a 
couch (kMvj), lectus) and the Romans, who had originally 
dined seated round the hearth, imitated them. In Greece 
there were usually two (sometimes more) places to a 
couch; that on the left was the place ol honour. In Rome 
an arrangement of couches with three places each round 
three sides ot a square table became usual. 1 his was the 
triclinium, and the name was also transferred to a room 
built to accommodate the arrangement. 1 lie diner would 
lean on his left elbow (supported by a cushion), his ieet 
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sloping away from the table and perhaps supported by 
a footstool. Each couch and seat had its significance: the 
left couch was the lowest in rank, where the family would 
dine, the host at the top (i.c. on the left); the guests 
would recline on the other two, the middle one (next to 
the host) being more honourable: the place on the right 
was the position of chief honour ( locus consular is — see 
Pint. Mor. 619 a f.). The first couch had a head-rest, the 
third a foot-rest. Couches with backs appear from the 
first century b.c. By the late Republic, the sigma (a single 
horseshoe-shaped couch, going with a round table) was 
gaining popularity in place of the three traditional 
couches: it admitted of greater comfort and informality 
and was favoured for open-air meals. 

A wealthy family would have several triclinia, including 
aome with folding doors opening on the garden, both for 
large-scale hospitality and for use in different seasons. 
Vitruvius gives precise specifications. Cushions, blankets, 
bedspreads, and precious ornaments were lavishly used on 
dining-couches in rich households: luxurious dining- 
couches were a sign of elegant living. Slaves and the poor 
dined on pallets or sitting upright, and the class ol inns 
(q.v., e.g. at Pompeii) can be gathered from the sort of 
dining accommodation provided. 

Dar.— h.v. (also ‘Icctus'); C. L. Hansom, Studies in Ancient 
Furniture (1905); G. Richter, Ancient Furniture (192ft), 130 1. E. B. 

TRICLINIUS, Demetoius (early 14th c.), one of the 
most important scholars of his day, lived probably at 
Salonica. He prepared editions ot numerous classical 
poets, using his knowledge of metre to improve the text, 
and in some cases he also revised the accompanying 
corpus of scholia. A number of his emendations arc 
generally accepted; but though he was a better metrician 
than his contemporaries many of his alterations to the text 
are violent and unnecessary, lie is known to have worked 
on Aeschylus, Sophocles, Euripides, Aristophanes, Pindar, 
Hesiod, Theocritus, and Babrms. Several autograph MSS. 
survive. His scientific interests arc demonstrated by a 
recently published treatise on lunar theory. 

A. Turyn, The Byzantine Manuscript Tradition of the Tragedies of 
Funpides (Urbnnn, 19 57), csp. 23 11 , 32 ff . ; N. G Wilson. C(i 1962, 
izff. ; G Zuntz, An Inquiry into the Tramnnssion oj the Plays of 
Fun pities (1065), Passim ; A. Wasserstrin, Jalrrb. d. nrsterrctehtschen 
hyzantischcn Gesellschaft nj(>7. 153 If . , I . IJ. Reynolds- N. G. Wilson, 
Scribes and Scholars (1968), 65 11., 157 II. JSJ. G. W. 

TRIERARCHY. A liturgy (q.v.), for naval purposes, 
the tnerarcliy was of special importance at Athens, from 
which a few other States copied the institution. From 
the early fifth century the Athenian stmtegoi chose for 
one year from the wealthy adult citizens a numher of 
tncrarchs corresponding to the number of triremes to 
be manned. Furnished with the hull and tackling of a 
trireme, along with the pay and food of the crew, the 
trierarch, who acted also as captain, bore all expense of 
maintenance and repair, totalling some forty to sixty 
minae (Lysias 21. 2, 32. 26-7). After 41 1 B.C. two 
citizens usually shared each trierarchy; revisions in 357 
and again, at the urging of Demosthenes (De Corona 
102 ff.), in 340 spread the burden more equitably. 
Demetrius of Phalcrum abolished the liturgy in 317-307 
B.c. Elsewhere in Greece the term ‘trierarch’ denoted 
merely captain of a trireme; in the Hellenistic and 
Roman periods, a trierarch might command any warship. 

I Orations of Demosthenes, especially 14 (On the Symmetries) and 
51 (On the Crown of the Trierarchy). M. Bnilum, Dar.-Saj?., s.xr. 
^Tnerorchia’ (1918). C. G- S. 

TRINOVANTES, a British tribe in Essex, probably of 
Bclgic origin. Mandubnicius, their prince, fied to Caesar 
from Cassivellaunus' aggression; the tribe later sur- 
rendered (54 B.c.) and brought over other tribes, making 
a turning-point in Caesar’s British war. The Trinovantes 


were protected in Caesar’s peace-terms; they maintained 
an independent monarchy under Addedomarus and 
Dubnovellaunus down to Cunobelin’s accession, c. a.d. 
5. In 43 they were freed from Cnruvellaunian rule, but in 
49 suffered deprivation of territory on the foundation of 
the colonia at Cumulodunum (q.v,). Aggravated by the 
subsequent behaviour of the colonists, in 60 they joined 
Boudicca’s rebellion, and the colony was destroyed. 
After its refoundation, the primacy of Camulodunum as 
an emporium and provincial capital became eclipsed by 
London, but the provincial centre of the imperial cult 
remained there. The caput of the Trinovantes possibly 
lay at Caesaromagus ( Chelmsford ). The civitas was mainly 
agricultural with important timber and pottery industries, 
and salt-boiling and oyster-fisheries along the coast, 
which from the late third century was defended by the 
Saxon Shore fort of Othona ( Bradivell ). 

C. E. Sievens, Engl Ihst. Rev. In (1937), A L. F Rivet, Town and 
Country m Roman Britain (1958), 162 1., C. F. C. Huwkes und M. U. 
Hull, Camulodunum (1947), iff.; i. A. Richmond, VCII, Essex 111. 
l tf. S. S. F. 

TRINUNDINUM (or TRINUM NUNDINUM) wns 

the interval between three nundinae, i.e. the space of 
twenty-tour days (by inclusive reckoning), required be- 
tween moving and voting a resolution, or between the 
nomination of candidates and the polling, or between 
the promulgation and execution of a sentence, etc. The 
legal force of this measure of publicity, 1 which also 
guaranteed the legislative power against arw abuse on 
the part of the executive, was confirmed by the Lex 
Caeciha Didui (98 u.c.). \ 

1 

Momnvien, Rom Staatsr. m 1 . 1229 ff ; Oiplvie, Cmnm Livy r-f. 
459 I.; A. J.mtott, lghs, 281 11 .; A K. Miclicls, Calendar oj tfie 
Roman Republic ( 19O 7), lgl ll. F.T. 

TRIOPAS ( 7 /ii 07m?), in mythology, father (Callim. CVr. 
7q) of Erysichthon (q.v.); the Liter's sin and punishment 
are sometimes ascribed to him, as Ilvg. Poet. Astr. 2. 14. 
Triopas (occasionally called Triops, Tphnji) is usually 
Thessalian, but appears in bewildering and mutually 
contradictory genealogies (see Mayer in Roschei’s 
Lexiknn , s.v.). There seems to he no doubt that he is 
somehow connected with the place Triopion m Caria 
(Steph. Byz. s.v.). It is also possible that his name 
(‘Thrce-eye’) covers an old sky-god, cf. the threc-eycd 
Zeus in Paus. 2. 24. 3. 11. J It 

TRIPOLIS (1). The three cities of Sabratha, Oca, and 
Lepcis (qq.v.) on the north African coast. Founded as 
Phoenician or Punic emporia , they were havens on an 
inhospitable shore but owed their importance largely to 
the trans-Suharan trade. For long dependencies of Car- 
thage, they were annexed by Masinissa and remained 
loosely subject to the Numidian kings until the Jugur- 
thine War. Under Augustus they became part of Africa 
Proeonsularis, which extended eastward as far as the 
Arac Philaenorum on the Greater Syrtis. Their southern 
frontier zone was given to the Legate of Numidia by 
Caligula. The Tripolis had bishops by the mid third 
century. Diocletian constituted the whole area into the 
new province of Tripolitanu, governed from Lepcis. It fell 
to the Vandals in 455 and was recovered by the Byzan- 
tines in 533. Under Justinian Lepcis was the seat of the 
Dux limitis Tripolitanae provinciae. Fierce Berber revolts 
occurred during the jnid sixth century and were sup- 
pressed by John Troglita. After the Arab invasion (643-4) 
Sabratha and Lepcis disappear as towns; Oea, now called 
Tripoli (Trablus al-Gharb), and Tacapne (Gabes) on the 
western border of the province, survived. 

J. M. Reynolds find J. B. Ward-Ferkinn, Inscriptions of Roman 
Tripolilama (1952), D. E. L. Haynes, The Antiqutties qf Tripoli - 
tama (1956); R.’W. Hill, A Bibliography of Libya (1959)* O. II. 
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TRIPOLIS (2) (in Phoenicia) is said to have been a joint 
foundation of Tyre, Sidon, and Aradus. Between 104 and 
95 B.c. it obtained its freedom from Anfiochus IX, but it 
later fell under a tyrant, who was executed by Pompey; 
its autonomy was then restored. Its territory produced a 
noted wine. A. H. M. J. p H. S. 

TRIREME. The earliest type of Greek warship, the 
simple pentekontor with twenty-live oarsmen on a side, 
was supplanted in the sixth century u.c. by the more 
complex trireme, which remained the standard war- 
galley throughout the ancient period, except in Hellenistic 
times (see qiiinQuerfmk). Light in structure, undecked, 
and slim in comparison with merchant craft, the Athenian 
trireme of the fourth century n.c., probably standard, 
measured about 120 ft. by 20 ft. The prow of the galley, 
rising into a lofty prow-post which was given a hooked 
shape by the Greeks and was voluted by the Romans, 
bore a ram of wood and bronze. On curb side of this was 
painted a large apotropair eye. A cross-beam, introduced 
in the Peloponnesian War, strengthened the piow and 
projected from the sides sufficiently to protect the 'oar- 
box’, an outrigger construction which compensated for 
the curving sides of the galley. 

The trireme in part sacrificed seaworthiness for 
efficiency in battle. During storms and at night it was 
often beached, for its crew (about 200 men) had but 
cramped quarters. It made an average speed of some four 
to five knots, aided by a square sail. In battle the mast was 
lowered or put on shore, and the trireme, formidable 
chiefly for its ram (acc diekpujs), was piopellcd by the 
easily directed force of oarsmen. 

The arrangement of these rowers, which marks the 
great advance of the trireme over the pentekontor , has 
heen much debated, for the ancient evidence is obscure. 
The long-accepted view that the rowers sat in three 
superimposed banks is now generally rejected; it seems 
probable that, the rowing-benches being slanted forward, 
the rowers sat three on a bench, each rower pulling an 
individual oar. 

F Assmann, Steiiriev in A. Tfnumri iter’s Dinknuilrr des hlasi- 
trehm A/teriums ( i KXH ; full leprodurtioii of .mcienl representation*); 
W VV Tarn, 'The (Jreek Waislnp’, JHS igo«j, an d 1 1 el terns tie 
Military and Naval Ptvilnfmnnts, (uno), C ( ». Starr, ‘Tht Ancient 
Warning' CPhd 1940, J S. Moriinon and K T. Williams, Greek 
Oared Ships (lyfiH). C. <*. S. 


TRITON (Tpirttiv), the merman of Greek, or rather pre- 
Greek mythology. The meaning of the name is unknown, 
hut since the sy llable trit- recurs in the name of the seu- 
goddess Amphitrite, also non-Greek, it is permissible to 
suppose that it is a pre-Hellenic vocable meaning some- 
thing like ‘water*. The Tritons remain quite vague figures, 
mostly appearing as a decoration of sea-pieces and other 
works of art, hut they sometimes plav a subordinate part 
in a legend. For example, a Triton in human form appeals 
to the Argonauts (q.v.) at Lake Tntoms and gives them 
the clod of earth which was the pledge of future posses- 
sion of Cyrcne; Virgil (/Jen, 6. 171 fl ) has a story of a 
Triton who, furious at the presumption of the human 
trumpeter Misenus in daring to challenge him to a con- 
test (Tritons are commonly represented as playing on 
conches), drowns him. Puusamas (9. 20. 4; 21. 1) had 
seen what were represented as bodies of T ntons, 
possibly sea-beasts of some kind. H- J- R- 

TRITOPATORES (Tpiroirdrop^), TRITOP ATREIS 

(TptTuirdrptis), obscure figures of Attic cult, worshipped 
at Marathon or the eve of the Skira (Heubner, Att. beste 
(1932), 44). Their name seems to mean 'great-grand- 
fathers’, and they are said to be wind-gods, also the first 
ancestors of mankind, and to be prayed to for children 


before a marriage (Photius, s.v ), perhaps 
practice, cf. Cook, Zeus 111. 112 ff. 


an Orphic 
H. J. R. 


TRITTVES (tpittixs), 'thirds’, divisions both of the 
o d and of the new phylai (q.v.) at Athens. Of the twelve 
old tnttyes little is known : alternative guesses in antiquity 
were that they were identical with the phratnat (q.v.) and 
that they were territorial divisions cji h containing four 
of the naukrarim (q.v.). They still exited m the late fifth 
century. The thirty new tnttyes weic teirilun.il divisions 
made by Cleisthenes (q.v. 1); each of his ten new phylai 
contained three, one from each of his three u-ginns of 
Attica. We know the approximate locations of all of 
them and the names of more than half, bach was sub- 
divided into a number of demoi (q.v.). They did not be- 
come active corporations to the same extent as the demoi 
and phylni , but served as lmistenng-units for the naw, 
apparently under officers called triiu.irchx, and helped to 
spread the choice of Councdlms (see worn ) and of some 
minor officials over the whole of Attica. 

Uusolt- Swoboda, ( ,’ru-ch. Stout sh 1 1 (ig>o), 11 hg.iM, stv m.li x»*«. ■ 
W S. Ferguson, Studies . . /- Cupps ( igiM, 14., H ,11 1 lunim. l’ 
Kilo 1940, 1S1 fT. , Hignctt, Hist A tht n Const < , IU ], v |) 
Hradeen. TAP A 1955, 22 ir , !• H Wusr, Hut 19157, 170 H , I) M. 
1.CW1H, Hist. ig(>3, 22 11 , W. k, Thompson, lh\t 1 <o 1 |] 

A \\ ; T J. C. 


TRIUMPH, the procession of a victorious Roman 
general to the temple of Jupiter Capilohmis. Originally 
Etruscan, later affected hy Hellenistic influences, it re- 
mained subject to strict rules and retained its ritual 
character. The route, in classical limes, passed from the 
Campus Martius through the Porta tnumphtilix, the Circus 
Flammius and Circus Maximus, round the Palatine, 
along the Via Sacra and to the Capitol. The procession 
comprised, basically, the magistrates and Senate, the 
spoils (including eminent captives) and sac» 1 final animals, 
the triumphator and Ins army. Increasingly costly und 
elaborate details were added at suitable points, including 
banners, paintings and allegorical groups, musicians, 
and torch-hearers. The triumphator , pieeeded by lus 
lictors, stood on a four-horse chariot, with a slave (mur- 
muring apotropaic words) holding a crown over him , his 
family usually accompanied him. He was dressed in 
tunica pahnata and fogu picta (chiefly gold and purple) and 
adorned as a god-king. The arm) shouted ‘ lo tnumphc!’ 
and sang apotropaic verses (acc FLSC'Fnnini). 

The prerequisites were vicrory over a foreign enemy, 
with at least 5,000 of them killed, hy a magistrate with 
imperium and his own att spuui (q.v.), and the presence of 
the army, to show the war was won. These rules were 
gradually relaxed, to admit pro-magistrates (by the first 
century even privati with special impend, like Pompey, 
and after 45 n.c. Icqati), and to allow a mere token 
presence of the army. But there was always room for 
intrigue and favour in their interpretation. Where they 
disallowed a triumph, an ovutw (q.v.) would usually he 
granted. But — we cannot tell precisely in what conditions 
— an unoflicial triumph in monte Alhano (see aldanus 
MONs), at the triumphator' s expense, was possible. These 
would he officially recorded together with proper 
triumphs. 

Under the Empire, triumphs soon became a monopoly 
of the Emperor or —with his permission — his family. The 
victorious general was granted 'triumphal ornaments'; 
but these were deliberately cheapened and even in the 
first century A.n. lost all connexion with military exploits. 

Mommsen, Rim Slaatsr. F. 412; Dnr-SaK, R-v. 'Tnumphuj’. 
triumphahs in Jnsinpttunes Italtae 13. 1. F- n. 

TRIUMPHAL ARCH, the term generally used de- 
note the honorific arch ( fornix , arcus ; ttyiy ttu At/) which 
was one of the most characteristically Roman ot classical 
buildings. Though regularly erected to commemorate 
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military victories, such arches often had religious or 
topographical associations that reflect the complex 
origins of the type, e.g. the posthumous Arch of Titus on 
the Via Sacra, with its representations both of his Jewish 
triumph and of his apotheosis; or the frequent use of 
such arches on bridges or to mark provincial or city 
boundaries. Hie earliest recorded examples were built in 
the first years of the second century u.c. in Rome itself, 
and the principal subsequent development took place in 
Rome and Italy (over ioo known arches, many of early 
imperial date), Gaul (36) and Africa (1 18); hut examples 
arc recorded from every province of the Km pi re. The 
earliest surviving arches, of Augustan date, are simple 
rectangular masses of masonry, with a single archway 
framed between a pair of half-columns or pilasters and a 
trabeated entablature (Rimini, 27 ILC. ; Susa, 8 n.c.) and 
surmounted by an attic, which served as the basis for the 
statuary (frequently a chariot group) which was an in- 
tegral and essential feature of the monument. The sub- 
sequent architectural development was towards a steadily 
greater elaboration of the decorative framework and in 
certain cases (e.g. the arches of Scvems, a.d. 203, and 
of Constantine, A.n. 312, in Rome) the addition of two 
smaller lateral arches. A specialized lorm, the tetrapylon, 
with two carriageways intersecting at right-angles, 
though represented in Rome (arch in the Forum 
Boarium), was especially common in Africa (e.g. Lep- 
cis Magna, Trajan, Scptinuus Sevcrus; Tripoli, M. 
Aurelius; Tebessa, Caracalla). 

Systematic IihIh of nil known arches in PW, s.v 'Triumphliogerr, 
and in Tnciclopedia dell' <j» te until a, s.v. ‘Aico Onorariu’. 

J . H. VV.-P. 

TRIUMVIRI (properly TRESVIRI), in Roman public 
life, a board of three, usually appointed by the People. 
For the annual tresviri moneta/es and cap it ales see 
viGiNTisuxvim. Land-commissioners were normally, and 
if founding a colony always, hoards of three ( tresvin 
dandts adsn>nandis, colonial’ deducendae ), appointed as re- 
quired {see auer l'lini.icus arul colonization, roman). 
Some tresvin appear once only, e.g. the mens am of 21(1 
D.C. (Livy 23. 2 T . fi, el. 7. 21. 5) and the tresviri legmdi 
smntus of A.n. 4 (Suet. /I Mg. 37, Gass. Dio 55. 13. 3). The 
oflice of tresvin r eco/f nose end 1 hi mi as equitum , also insti- 
tuted under Augustus (Suet, ibid.), lasted at least into the 
next reign. The epulones (q v.) were originally tresviri. 
Tresviri also appear as officials of Italian and other 
Western towns. 

The triumvirate of Antony, Lepidus (qq.v.), and 
Ortavian (see Augustus), though unique, resembled the 
single dictatorship of Sulla 111 that they were tresi'iri *rei 
publicae constituendae ' and had practically absolute 
powers (probably imperiurn mains), including, at least im- 
plicitly, inappellable criminal jurisdiction (see pro- 
scription They were appointed to this office by the lex 
Titia of 27 Nov. 43 tor five years, retained it after its 
legal termination (31 Dec. 38), and alter the Pact of 
Tarentum (q.v.) renewed it for a second quinquennium, 
probably reckoned from t Jan. 37. I^cpidus was deposed 
in Sept. 36. Antony continued to use the title after 33; 
Octavian appears to have dropped it. 

The coalition formed between Caesar, Pornpey, and 
Crnssus in 60 n.c. was wholly unofficial, and it is mis- 
leading to call them triumvirs and to speak of the 'First' 
and 'Second' Triumvirates. 

Mommsen. Rfhn Staater. ii». <104 IT , 62. 1 ff., 702 ff. (Droit pub!, 
mm. iv. 301 ff., 336 IF., 4zh ff.); T. Ricr Holmes, Architect uj the 
Homan Empire 1 (11)28), 72 ff., 231 ff ; Symc, Hum. Rev., nee index; 
f\ dc Visschcr, A ’ouvelles Etudes dr droit romatn public et firivS 
( 1 Q 4 V), I A- T. J.C. 

TRIVIA, I ,atin translation of Tpioftins, title of Hecate 
(q.v.) as goddess of cross-roads. Since the identification 
of Hecate with Artemis and Selene was popular in 


Hellenistic times and Diana (q.v.) was identified with 
Artemis, the epithet is often used of Diana, as Lucretius 
1. 84; Catullus 34. 15; cf. Verg. Aen. 6. 35 (Hecate and 
Diana). H. J. R. 

TROAS, the mountainous north-west corner of Asia 
Minor forming a geographical unit dominated by the 
Ida massif and washed on three sides by the sea. Its name 
derives from the belief that all this area was once under 
Trojan rule. The interior is inaccessible, and the more 
important cities were situated on the coast. The historical 
significance of the Troad derives from its strategic 
position flanking the Hellespont (a factor which may 
already have weighed with the Achacnns in their attack 
on Troy). From the sixth century Athens became in- 
creasingly interested in holding the straits, hut after 
Acgosputami Persia nominally controlled the Troad. It 
became the battlefield in the struggle between east and 
west when Alexander routed the Persian first line of 
resistance nt the Grameus. Later the Troad was ruled by 
Antigonus, who founded Antigoneia — afterwards Alex- 
andria Troas — and from him the country passed 
successively under the power of Lysimaehus, the 
Seleucids, and Attalus I of Pcrgamum. The Attalids be- 
queathed it to Rome, and the Troad suffered severely in 
the wars of the Republic; but under the Kmpirc it en- 
joyed a long period of tranquillity until the Arab incur- 
sions of the eighth century. j 

W. Leal, Strabo on the Tioad ( 1 923) ; J M. CooW, Greek A rr ha eu- 
logy in Western Asia Minor ( Arch . Rep. 1959-60), ff 

\ D. E. W. W. 

TROGODYTAE (TfuuyoSuTcu) were a priibitive people 
of ‘Kthiopia’, in particular northern Sudan. In MSS. of 
classical authors we frequently find a reading which, by 
inclusion of the letter /, gives or implies the fiame Tiog- 
lndytac, 'cave-enterers', 'cave-dwellers’. This latter 
name may he applied rightly to people with that name 
placed by classical writers on the 1101 them side of the 
Caucasus, where 'Troglodytes’ lived in eaves because of 
the cold ; to a people m north-western Africa; to a people 
in the interior of northern Africa ; and possibly in peoples 
on the eastern coast of the Red Sea. Pur when the people 
concerned are located in Kgypr and to the south ol it, the 
name Troglodytae must he taken as false, reflecting no 
doubt a common contusion, ihe true name, as various 
MSS. and papvn show, being Trogodytac with no refer- 
ence to caves. Trogodytica included the whole coastline 
from Suez to the Straits of B.jb-cl-M.md( h ; and the 
Trogodvtes ranged southwards to the Abyssinian escarp- 
ment. There were and are no natural c:a\c\s in the eastern 
deserts of Africa; and it is probable that the Tmgndytes 
lived in huts of wickerwork as the Bega do now. Their 
lands on the Red Sea coast wcie explored by agents 
of Ptolemy 11 and III. They mostly went naked, ate the 
bones and hides as well as the flesh of their cattle, and 
drank a mixture of milk and blood. They squeaked like 
bats, talked gibberish, and buried their dead by pelting 
them with stones. They kept women in common, and 
were governed by 'tyrants’. 

Melt. 4. 1K3; DilkI. 3. 32-3 (Irom A^itli.ircliidcn) ; SlruLo i6. 
775-6. K M. W. 

TROGUS, Pom r ft us (PIT 142), the Augustan historian, 
a Vocontmn from Gallia Narbonensis, whose grandfather 
was enfranchised by Pornpey and whose father served 
under Caesar, wiote zoological, and perhaps botanical, 
works, used by the Elder Pliny, and a Universal History 
in forty-four books, entitled Histnriae Philippicae. Begin- 
ning with the Ancient Orient and Greece (books 1-6), 
be treated Maccdon (books 7-12) and the Hellenistic 
kingdoms to their fall before Rome (books 13-40). Books 
41-2 contained Parthian history to 20 u.c., books 43-4 the 
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kingly period of Rome, and Gallic and Spanish history 
to Augustus' Spanish victory. His main source, which 
is independent of the patriotic Roman tradition, was 
probably Timagenes of Alexandria. The narrative was 
elaborate, in the Hellenistic fashion, with dramatic 
presentation and a moralizing tendency; speeches were as 
a rule reported indirectly (Just. 38. 3. 11; but note 
Mithridatcs’ speech, 38. 4). This character is reflected in 
the epitome of Justinus (q.v.) by which, in addition to the 
prologi (tables of contents), the work is preserved. 

L. E H Hllbe.ru. De Trngo Pompmo (18(19); F. Seek, De Pomp. 
Trap, sermonc (1881); E. Schneider, Dr Pump Trug. hist. Philipp, 
comihn et arte (nji.i), A. Mnmi^liano. Athenaeum 1034, 

O. heel, Pom pm Ttogi Fragment a (105(1). A. 11 . Me D. 

TROILUS (TpanAor), son of Priam (q.v.), mentioned 
Iliad 24. 257 as dead. Later accounts, as the Cypria 
(Proelus), specify that he was slain by Achilles (q.v.; cf. 
Vcrg. Aen. 1. 474 and Scrvius thereon; more in Mayer in 
Roscher, s.v.). ‘Troilus and Crcssida’ (i.e. Chryscis) is 
a purely medieval fiction, having no connexion with 
antiquity. 

Achilles' ambush of Troilus (accompanied by Polyxena) 
at the fountain, the pursuit, the slaughter of the boy on 
the altar of Apollo, and the battle over the mutilated 
body, are among the most popular themes in archaic 
art from the early sixth century and found occasionally 
later (Uromracr, Vasenin ten 1 , 264 tl.). 11 . J. It.; C. M. R. 

TROPHIF.S (rpoirau 1, trophaea , from Tpmrij). The act of 
dedicating on the field of battle a suit of enemy armour set 
up on a stake is a specifically Greek practice. Originally 
intended as a miraculous image of the theos trapaias 
who had brought about the defeat ol the enemy, atrophy 
marked the spot where the enemy had been routed. 
Trophies were also dedicated in the sanctuary of the deity 
to whom victory was ascribed. They appear in art at the 
end of the sixth century B.C. and were certainly in use 
during the Persian Wars. 

The trophies of the fourth century became permanent 
monuments. The Hattie of Leuctra (371 R.c.) was com- 
memorated by a tower surmounted by a trophy of arms, 
and from this period onwards the name was applied to 
various kinds of towers and buildings commemorating 
military and naval victories. Trophies became a common 
motif ol art; sculptured trophies accompanied by statues 
of captives and Vidors decorated the buildings of 
Hellenistic kings and took an important place in Roman 
triumphal art lrom the first century n.c. The word trophy 
is also applied, though not with strict accuracy, to the 
masses of arms on sculptured monuments which appear 
first at Pergamum and later on a number of Roman 
commemorative monuments. The best-known Roman 
trnphv monuments are those of Augustus at La Turbie 
and of Trajan at Adamklissi (q.v.). 

U. C. l J ic.ml, I.es Trophies rnimiim (1957k D. E S. 

TROPHONIUS ( 7 /io^cui'inc), apparently ‘the Feeder', 
a Hoeotian oracular god (description of his shrine at 
Lebadea, P. Philippson, Synth. Osl . , fuse, suppl. ix. 1 1 fF.). 
Of him and his brother Agamcdes practically the same 
story is told as that of the architect of Rhampsinitus 
(q.v. ; Paus. 0. 37. 4 tl.). Ills oracle was held in great 
reverence. Pausamas (who had himself made an inquiry 
there) describes the elaborate preliminary ritual, after 
which the inquirer was supposed to he snatched away 
underground and given direct revelations (ibid. 39. 5 fF.); 
for its legend see ibid. 40. 1 f. As Nilsson suggests 
(GGR 11. 450), the ceremonies may have been modified 
to suit later developments. H. J. R.; H. W. 1 *. 

TROY (modern Ihssarhk). In north-w'estern Asia Minor, 
some 4 miles from the Aegean Sea and slightly nearer the 
Hellespont on the north, are the ruins of the ancient 


stronghold, called by the Turks Hissarhk, which was 
identified as the site of Troy by H. Sehbemann. Be- 
tween ib7o and 1890 he excavated much of the mound 
which had (frown to a height of 50 leet and more through 
gradual accumulation ol debris lrom human habitation. 
After Ins death renewed di KK m c by \V. Di.rplel.l in iKoi 
and 1094 and by the University ot Cincinnati lrom imz 
to 1938 contributed much to supplement what hid 
previously been learned. The earth cover was not a 
single uniform deposit; it was composed of forty-six 
recognizable strata whiUi could be grouped in ten major 
layers, each obviously representing a pciiod of occupa- 
tion. 

Layers I to V, counting from the bottom, hclong to the 
Early Bronze Age; Layer VI to the Middle and much of 
the Late Bronze Age; Lavers Vila and VI lb to the re- 
mainder of the Late Bronze Age. 

From the outset Troy I, seat of a ruler, was a fortified 
stronghold which lasted through ten phases. Three 
successive stone walis supported baltlements of crude 
brick; an entrance gate was flanked by pmicctmg towers. 
Within w'ere free-standing rectangular houses built of 
crude brick set on a stone socle, one house comprised a 
portico and doorway and a long room containing a hearth, 
an early example of the ‘niegaron' type. Copper was 
known; stone and bone were used tor tools and weapons. 
A stele of limestone bearing a human face carved m 
relief displays progress in art beyond the primitive. 
Abundant pottery was made without use ot the wheel. 
Close connexions with Lesbos and Lemnos and some 
with the Aegean existed. 

Troy II, showing a marked advance in grandeur, sur- 
vived through seven phases. Three successive fortifica- 
tion walls were erected, each surpassing its predecessor; 
imposing gates and lowers built of stone and crude bric k 
evince engineering skill. Inside the citadel, facing a 
court, stood n palatial hall or ‘niegaron’ and many other 
similar buildings. Wealth and luxurv are demonstrated by 
the gold irwellery and vessels of gold, copper, and brnn/e 
and the bronze and stone weapons recovered in the cele- 
brated ‘treasures’ found bv Schlienunn. The pottei's 
wheel appears in Phase lib. Vessels of distinctive shapes 
were exportc d; and relations with the Aegean were main- 
tained. Troy II ended in a devastating fire winch laid 
the whole town in rums. 

Three towns of less importance, 1 IT, TV, and V, 
followed. Each, expanding over an enlaiged area had a 
defensive wall, though little is left of them. From Troy f 
to V there was evidently a continuity of people and cul- 
ture with no unmistakable signs of new elements in the 
1 population. The Earlv Bronze Age at Trov, extending 
\ over the greater part of the third Millennium, terminated 
shortly after 2000 u.c. 

Troy VI ushers m the Middle Bronze Age. People of a 
new stock, who brought the horse, took over the citadel. 
They were great builders: remains ol three successive 
' fortification walls of increasing strength and magnificence 
survive. The third with smoothly sloping outer face was 
1 constructed of large neatly squared blocks of hard limc- 
5 stone. There were at least four gateways, two protected 
. by massive lowers. Inside the citadel rlie ground rose 111 

r concentric terraces: the royal palace no doubt stood at 

the summit, but no remains are left, since the whole top 
r of the hill was sliced away in Hellenistic times to make 
room for the temple ol Athena. Spacious free-standing 
| houses occupied the lower terraces, many equipped with 
I stone bases for interior wooden columns. Outside the 
acropolis to the south was a cremation cemetery contain- 
ing remnants of some 200 cinerary urns. In its eighth 
, phase, about 1300 R.c., Troy VI was utterly demolished 
> by a violent earthquake — far heyond the dcsuuctive 
power of man in the Bronze Age. 

Nn 
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Survivors maintaining the same culture patched the 
defensive walls and built modest new houses inside the 
fortress. This was Troy Vila which lasted a generation 
or two only to be razed again probably about the middle 
of the thirteenth century. This time it was a great fire 
which reduced the town to ruins. Remnants of human 
bones found in houses and streets suggest that violence 
accompanied the disaster. 

Some of the inhabitants escaped, and once more the 
town was rebuilt and reoccupied for a time in a phase 
called Troy VJlb i. In a still later stage, Troy Vllb 2, a 
primitive people, evidently coming from Thiace, seized 
and held dominion over the region to the end of the 
twelfth century. Thenceforth the site seems to have been 
virtually deserted for four centuries until early Greek 
colonists settled on the old ground. The ensuing period, 
Troy VIII, maintained itself in a small way and was ul- 
timately succeeded by Troy IX which endured through 
the Hellenistic and Roman eras. 

The situation of" Hissarlik fits reasonably well with the 
account of Troy in Homer, Greek tradition, and folk 
memory. Searching exploration has discovered no rival 
capital site in north-west Troad. The destruction of 
Troy Vila in the mid thirteenth century coincides with 
the flourishing period of the great royal palaces in My- 
cenaean Greece. Leadership, manpower, and wealth were 
there abundantly sullicicnt to organize a coalition. It there 
evei was a Troy of Priam with some basis of reality it 
must have stood in this place and at tins time. Archaeo- 
logical and linguistic discoveries during the past twenty 
years have convinced man> scholars that there is a resi- 
due of historical truth in many Greek traditions and 
legends, and Srhlicmnnn's identification of Troy has 
surely been confirmed. 

H Srhlirmunn, Trov and il\ Rm inim (if* 7 _ 0 , H'os (iR8o\ Troja 
(1884), Hcncht . . . f iSV; (ittiji), W DmpU'ld, Tro/a unri llion (1002), 
W I.iaf, Trov (igiz), lihm’n, llouln i, C .vsKlv, Dawson, Spi*rlin«, 
Trov i -iv (ni so _S«S); L> L. Pjffe, History find the JJommr Jhod 
(1050): C. W. Illcj'fn, Troy and tin Tia/ans ( I C-. W D. 


TRYPHIODORUS, correctly TRIPHIODORUS hrd 

or 4th c. A.n.), epic poet, native of Egypt. He wrote 
Marathaiiiara , The Story of Ilippotiamea (cf. imhithous), 
an 'Obvuntia AciTroy^u/t/iarny (cf. NESTOR 2), a para- 
phrase of Homer’s similes, and The Capture of Troy . 
Only the last, in (191 veises, survives, showing a style 
midwuv between that described under nonnus and the 
more Homeric manner adopted by Quintus Smvrnaeus. 


TrxT. Weinberger, 1806 (Teiilmer, with Culltitlnih). With trans- 
lation and bnct notes: A. W. Mair, lyzH (Loth, with Oppian and 
(Jollmbus). 

OvLNShAI.. 1 — Ferrari, Sul hi Prrsa di Jlw di Tnfiodoro (n/12). 

M. L. W. 


TRYPHON (1, PW 7) was the name adopted by a slave 
called Salvius, who led a slave revolt in central Sicily in 
104 n.c. Collecting a large army and gaining the help 
of another slave leader, Athcmon, he took a fortress and 
defeated a Roman army. He died in 102 and Athenion 
succeeded to his power. E- 11. 


TRYPHON (2, PW 25), son of Ammonius, an important 
Greek grammarian at Rome under Augustus. His works, 
which were used by his contemporary Didymus, by 
Apollonius Dyscolus, and very freely by Herodmn, in- 
cluded musical, botanical, zoological, and important 
dialect glossaries; as Atticist and analogist (see gi.oss a 
(Greek) and crates (3) of mallos) he wrote TUpi 
'EXX-yvitriiov, Ffcpi optioyp a^iay, on disputed breathings, 
and on etymological pathology, which ‘science’ (including, 
for him, dialectal variation) he founded. His works are 
lost. Our Tryphon flepi itaQiov is a late abridgement. 


A. von VcIhcii, Tryphorus grammattci AUxandrtm jragmetjtad 


TUBERO (1), Lucius Aelius (PW 150), friend of M. 
Cicero and legatus to Q. Cicero in Asia, engaged in 
writing history; but of publication we have no proof. It 
possibly descended as material to his son, Q. Aelius 
Tubcro (q.v. 2), who shared his father’s interest both in 
history and in the Pompeian cause. J. W. D. 

TUBERO (2), Quintus Aelius (PIP 156), jurist and 
annalist, who fought on Pompey’s side but became re- 
conciled with Caesar, left politics after an unsuccess- 
ful prosecution of the Republican Q. Ligarius in 46 n.c., 
and wrote on jurisprudence and history (Pompon. Dig. 1. 

2. 2. 46). He was reputed to be an expert in public and 
private law; he published several legal works which, 
however, did not enjoy a great popularity because of his 
serrno anliqnus. In at least fourteen books, he treated 
Roman history from the origins to his own times; these 
fragments, however, may he 1‘rom a monograph addressed 
to Oppius (Geli. 6. g. 11). Livy cues him with Maccr (4. 
23. 1 ; 10. 9. 10). Pliny cites a Q. Tubero for astronomical 
data (I IN 18. 235). 

Peter, HRRel . i 2 . ccclxvi and 308; Deloch, Ron. (Jetrh. iofi; 
OkiIvic, Comm. Livy j-j 5, 16 11. A. II. MrD, 

TUDER, modern Todi with well-preserved pre-Roman 
and Roman walls, 62 miles due north of Rome in Um- 
bria. First mentioned r. 100 n.c., when already under 
Roman domination (Plut. Alar. 17. 4), it became a enjoma 
c. 30 n.c. (Pliny, HN 3. 1 13). Tinier has bequeathed u 
large bronze statue inscribed in Umbrian »f Mars, the 
god it especially worshipped (Sil. 4. 222; 8. 462). h T. S. 

TUDITANUS ( 1 ), Publics Sempronius (PW 06) (cos. 
204 li.c.), military tribune at Cannae (216), curule aeclile 
in 214, praetor in 213, commanding at Amrumini until 
21 1, became censor in 209. A leading diplomat, he 1 losed 
the First Macedonian War by the Peace of Phoenicc 
(205). Consul in 204, he won a success over Hannibal 
near Croton, dedicating a temple to l'ortutia Prwngenut 
(194J. IIis Greek expenence placed him on the embassy 
to Greece, Syria, and Egypt in 200, whieh opened the 
new Roman policy in the East, with the Second Mace- 
donian War. 

F. W. Wulb.nnk, Philip V of Mttcedon (1V40), 10 2. IT., 30^, q 1 3 

A 11 MlD. 

TUDITANUS (2), Gajus Sempronius (PW 92). consul 
in 129 li.C. when he triumphed over the lapvdcs, wrote 
JAhrt magistratimm in at least thirteen hooks, treating 
intercalation, the maws and minus impertum , the origin 
of the tribunate, and the nnmhnae . Fragments about the 
Aborigines, the books of Nunni, the death of Regulus, 
and (probably) Flamininus’ triumph, indicate an histori- 
cal work. 

Peter, HRRel. i J . cci; 143. Cf. C. Ciclioinii, Much Stud 1002, 
588 ff. A. li. MiD. 

TULLIA (1), the younger daughter of Scrvius (q.v. 1) 
Tullius, was said to have impelled her brother-in-law, 
the future Tarquinius Superbus, to murder her husband, 
Aruns Tarquinius, and subsequently her father, in-order 
that she might marry him and become his queen. Tulliu 
then drove her chariot over her dead father’s body, in a 
street thereafter named Vicus Sceleratus. The story, for 
whieh a Greek origin has been claimed, merely because 
it was cast by Roman authors into the mould and tech- 
nique of Greek tragedy, is probably best explained as an 
aetiological myth invented to explain the street name and 
the gesture of a statue, which was popularly believed to 
represent Servius Tullius. 

Ogilvie, Comm. Livy 1-5, 185 ff-; A. Alloldi, Early Rome and the 
Latins (1964), 152 I. P. I. 
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TULLIA (2, PW ‘Tullius’ 6o), Cicero’s daughter, born 
c. 79 u.C. ; first (by 63) married to a C. Piso (quaestor 58), 
who died in 57 ; then (56) to a Furius Crassipes (quaestor 
51), who divorced her c. 51 ; finally , to Dolabella (q.v. 3) 
(50, in Cicero’s absence). Tins marriage — never a success 
— ended late in 46. In Feb. 45 Tullia died, shortly utter 
bearing a son who did not long survive her. 1 ler death was 
a heavy blow to Cicero, who (though he loved her) had 
taken little account of her happiness during her life, but 
now proposed to build a shrine to her. He had to abandon 
the project and turned to philosophy for consolation. 

E. B. 

TULLIANUM, the underground execution -cell of the 
prison at Rome, flanking the lonutium , and connected 
with Servius Tullius (Varro, Ling. 5. 151; Festus 35b), 
The derivation from *tulfu\ , a spring, is more attractive, 
for the existing work is a well-chamber, once circular, 
built in coursed pepenno (Tenney Frank, Buildings of 
the Roman Republu (1924), 39 1 L) of the third century 
B.c. The room above it has a travertine lront repaired in 
a.u. 2 2 or 45 ( CAL vi. 31674; cf. 1 LS 111, 342). The 
frontal orientation, as of the comittum , is by the cardinal 
points. A spring still rises in the present floor, higher 
than the original. Here were executed most State 
prisoners, including Jugurtha, the Catdmarian con- 
spirators, and Vercingetorix. 

Nanh, Pici. Lhct Rome 1. 20ft tr. I A. R. 

TULLUS HOSTILIUS, traditionally the third king of 
Rome (673 -642 H.r.), is probably an historical figure, and 
the suggestion that he is a duplication of Romulus can be 
dismissed. Ills capture and destruction of Alba Longa, 
which ceased to be an independent city during the regal 
period, and his founding of the Curia Ilustiha, may be 
accepted as facts. The Curia was indisputably built by an 
eponymous king, because no Hustihus is mentioned as 
consul in the eaily Fasti, nor does the gens Ilostiha seem 
to have come to the forefront till the end of the second 
century n.c. But most of his wars were related, or 
imagined, merely to explain lus name and as examples of 
his J front as ; and his story was almost lost in folklore tales 
such as the battle of the Champions (see houatii), and 
the punishment of Metlius Fufetius, 

Ogilvic, Comm. Livy i-s, 105 FT. P. T. 

TUMULTUS was the state of fear (timor) and confusion 
resulting from a war fought on the frontiers of Italy (or, 
originally, near the walls of Rome). Cicero (Phil. 8. 1.3) 
attests that there were only two examples of tumult us, 
namely tumultus Italuus (t.e. war in Italy and, later, civil 
war) ‘quod oral dornesticus’ and tumultus Gallic us (as 
Gaul was the only province that had a common frontier 
with Italy), ’quod erat ltaliae finitimus’. The term 
probably carne into use after the Gallic capture of Rome 
(387 h.c.). When the tumultus was announced, business 
and the administration of justice stopped (lustitium), 
army leave was cancelled, and all the citizens, wearing 
the military dress called sagum, were levied, even if pre- 
viously exempted from service, to form a supplementary 
corps named tumulluarii mihtes. 

E. Pntticr, Dnr-Sag . s.v.; Kxomayer-Veith, Heenvtsen u. Krirg- 
fuhrunjj (ipzH), 285, 305. P. T. 

TUNIS (or TUNES), a Libyan town on the site of 
modern Tunis. It is frequently mentioned in connexion 
with fighting in the vicinity of Carthage in the cam- 
paigns of Agathoclcs, Regulus, and Scipio Africanus. 
Although overshadowed by Carthage, situated only a few 
miles away, it remained a separate community to the end 
of the Roman period. D. H. W. 


TURRANIUS GRACILIS 

TURBO, Quintus Mahcius (PIP ,07), bears on in- 
scriptions also the succeeding names Gulhnicus ( ?) 
rronio Publitius Severn /u/iuc ( 0 Pnsrm, though the full 
senes does not occur in any one mscuption. He was born 
in Dahnatm and possibly began his career as a centurion 
^ ™ UI ‘ Ar> - 1 * 4 , he was pi elect of the Heet 

at Misenutn ((, 7 L X vi. 60). Trui.in (qv.) sent him 
probably 111 116 or 117, to quiet Jewish distuibances in 
Fgvpt and Cyrene (Fuscb. lint. Bccl. 4. 2. 4). lladnan 
(q.v.), whose confidence lie enjoyed (S.ll A. tlodr. 4. 2), 
sent him in 1 17, probably' to succeed the consul. u Laisius 
(q.v.) Quietus, as a procunilorial governor to quiet one nr 
both the Mauretanias (Had*. 5. S). In nS, lladnan put 
him in charge of Pannoma and Dacia with a tank which 
the S.II.A. equates with the prefecture of Egypt (Uadi. 
6- 7 « 7 * 3 ). and, probably in 119, made hun piaejeitus 
praetono with Septicms Clarus in succession to Attiamis 
(q.v.) (Hadr. 9. 3-5). Though as prelect Tuiho was loyal 
and vigorous (Dio 69. iS), Hadrian in ins lalei years be- 
came suspicious of him (as ot others, U adr. 1 5. 7) and 
dismissed him from office, probably not as early as lie did 
Clarus (r. 1 22) hut perhaps before the date ( 1 j(>) at which 
Dio gives a retrospei live estimate ot Tuiho, although 
S.ll. A. A el. 6. 4-5 may refer to Turbo as tlie prefect 
whom Hadrian dischaiged (after 136) tot publicising his 
regret over the adoption of tlic ailing Aehus. Whether 
Turbo survived lladnan is not known. 

S 1 1 . A Hadr ; tor his origin and eaily career, Dm hk. (it) 18; 
AH lyss. -jo, no 22s , R. J 1 1 aiec> , The A < /ucstnan (JJficiuts of 1 mum 
and Hadrian etc. (Diss. PiniLcruri, 1017), 17 , no. jy, A Slein, the 
Retchsbeamlen von Uazien ( 1 044), 14 (1 and the Rrafekten von A/.'vpten 
(1 ;so). so R ; K- tiymc.JJLS iyi>2, 87 IT., who assigns the insriipti.m 
liom Caes'MM (Ann. fipigr 1040, lyH, no 111) 10 drnulici Turbo, 
active under Antoninus, 11 . G. fllaum, La Camera procurator irnurs 
etc (11)60), 1. lyy tf. M 11 . 

TURIA, wife of Q. Lucretius Vcspillo (cnv. 19 h.c.), 
concealed her husband during the prosenptions of 43 -42 
until his pardon was obtained. She has been identified 
with the subject of the so-called Laudatio Turiae ( 1 LS 

8393). 

W . Waide Fowler, CR tqos. 261 ff. , F Weiss, f*TF xii. gys fT ; 
M. Duiry, Une p'logc Junibre d’une inn tr one ronuunr (lyso) (text, 
turns , and comm 1, A. E Gordon, A 7 Aft h 11)50, F della 

Corte, (jiornalt ituhano di filologiu lyso, 146 IT. G. W. it. 

TURNUS (1), Italian hero, son of Daunus and the 
nymph Venilia, and brother of the nymph Juturna; king 
of the Rutulians, whose capital was Ardea. He was the 
accepted suitor of Lavima, daughter of Latinus (q.v.), 
but Latmus subsequently betrothed her to Aeneas 
against the will of his wife Amala. The Latins, roused by 
Juno, join with the Rutulians to make war on the Troians. 
Turnus lights bravely, leads the attack on the Trojan 
camp and defends Lavinium. lie slays Pallas, son of 
FA'ander, and is twice saved by Juno from Aencna, who 
finally pursues and kills him (Aen. 7-12). C. B. 

TURNUS (2), satirist under Domitian, brother of the 
tragic poet Scaeva Mcmor (q.v.), und credited with 
‘mgentia pectoru’ by Martial (7. 97. 7; 11. 10; Probus 
(Vallae) ad Invert. 1. ao; Rut. Namat. 1. 603-4; Lydus, 
Mag. 1. 41). 

TURPILIUS, Sextus (died old, 103 h.c.), Latin com- 
poser of comoediae palhatae , livelier and more popular 
than Terence’s. Of thirteen surviving titles six come fioin 
Menander. 

Fragments: O. Ribbeck, CRF 1 85 (3rd. ed. Teubncr, ^ 

TURRANIUS GRACILIS (of uncertain date), an 
authority on Spain, used by the elder Pliny (//N, books 3, 
9, and 18, index auctorum). 
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TURRlNUS, Clodiijs, name of two rhetoricians, 
father and son, discussed by the Elder Seneca (Control), 
io, pr. 14-16). The senior lost force in speaking by too 
strict adherence to Apollodorean rules: he held a dis- 
tinguished position in Spain. The son, in whom Seneca 
saw high promise, was treated as one of his own sons. 

J. W. D. 

TUSCULUM, a city near Frascati 15 miles south-east 
of Rome. Its extensive remains occupy n strong, bracing 
site 2,198 feet above sen-level. Myths shroud its origin, 
but Tusculum was certainly powerful 111 early Latium. 
Its dictator Octavius Maniilius allegedly supported his 
son-in-law Tarquimus Superbus (508 n.C.); but tradi- 
tions associating Tusculum with Etruscans may be mere 
nctiological fictions to explain its name. More credibly, 
Tusculum reputedly led the Latins at Lake Kcgillus 
(q.v.) r. 496, when Mamihus himself fell. Thereafter, 
however, being exposed to Aequian attacks via Algidus, 
it became Rome’s ally and staunchly resisted Aequi, 
Volsci, and Gauls. Tusculum, the first Latin city to ob- 
tain Roman citizenship (381), supplied Rome with several 
illustrious families (Mamiln, Kulvii, Konteii, Juvcntii, 
Porcn). Some Tusculans ioined the Latin revolt in 340 
n.C. but usually Tusculum remained loyal (e.g. against 
Hannibal). A mum dpi urn under late Republic and early 
Empire, Tusculum was a fashionable resort where 
wealthy Romans sojourned: Lucullus, Maecenas, and 
especially Cicero, who composed several philosophical 
treatises in his Tusculan villa (at Poggio Tulliano ?). Sub- 
sequently Tusculum is seldom mentioned, but was still 
on important stronghold when destioyed in medieval 
times. Cato the Censor was born here. 

SLrabo 5 2V), law 1 . 4«j , 2 t 5 f , 3 7 1 ; 4. 1 1 f. ; 6. 2 1 ; H. 7 f. ; 
2b. g, Dion. llal. hk io pasom. Ci McCracken, A Short History 
nf Ancient Tustulum (U.S.A. ig.ig). F- T. S. 

tCtIcAnus, friend of Ovid from youth, whose name 
could not appear in elegiac verse without the playful 
scansions of Font. 4. 12. 10-11: cl. 4. 14. lie retold 
Homeric themes in Latin. 

TWELVE TABLES, the earliest Roman rode of laws, 
and the starting-point 111 the development of Roman law. 
The circumstances under which it was drawn up are not 
clear, and the authenticity ot the Xll Tables has there- 
fore been called in question by some scholars. Rut it may 
be regarded as certain that the XU Tables were actually 
drawn up by a special commission of decemviri legibus 
scrtbundis in 451-450 n.c. (see decemviri). Enacted by the 
Camilla Centunata as a statute ( lex dundecim tabularum 
appears often in the sources), the XII Tables were pub- 
lished in the Forum on tablets of bronze (or wood). The 
original Tables perished when Rome was burnt by the 
Gauls. The object of the code was to collect the most im- 
portant rules of the existing customary law, the knowledge 
of which had been till then confined to the patrician 
pontiJices f and to reduce patrician privilege. It is unlikely, 
however, that the decemviri departed much from the cus- 
tomnry law, though certainty is impossible, in default of 
authentic sources about the law' in pre-dccemviral times 
and for lack of a complete text of the Code, which is 
known only through quotations and references in legal 
and lay literature. The surviving text (a collection of very 
brief and abrupt imperatives) is mostly in a later and 
modernized Latin, but it contains a few passages in 
archaic language, whose meaning is not always clear. 
Some few similarities to Greek institutions may possibly 
be attributable to the embassy to Athens which, accord- 
ing to tradition, preceded the decern viral work. The XII 
Tables contained rules from all spheres of law: private 
and criminal, sacral and public, but procedure seems to 


have been dealt with in more detail than substantive law. 
The statement of Livy (3. 34. 6) that they were Tons 
omnis publici priuatique bins’ is an exaggeration. We 
cannot tell what proportion the surviving fragments bear 
to the whole, hut their scale suggests that only the more 
salient rules were expressed. The Xll Tables were never 
abolished (even in Cicero’s youth schoolboys learnt them 
by heart) ; but the later development of Roman law made 
much of them obsolete. Some fundamental rules never- 
theless remained operative until Justinian. Sec also law 
AND PROCEDURE, ROMAN, I. 

Reconstructions of the decemvirnl code have been 
attempted since the sixteenth century ; the one now 
generally accepted (for convenience) is that of R. Schoell, 
Legis duodecim tabularum reliquiae (1866). Modern 
editions are to be found in the collections of Fantes iuris 
Romani by Bruns— Mommscn-Gradcnwitz, and Ricco- 
bono (second edition 1, 1941). 

II. F. Juluwicz, Hist. Intro, to the Study of Roman Laiv 1 (1Q52). 
and oilier works on History and Sources cited s v. 1 nw anij ruo- 
LLDUUL, uoman, l. F. Wicudker, Entretuns Hardt xm zoi ll. 

A. U.; 11 N. 

TYCHE, formed from the verb rvyx^eiv, und reflect- 
ing its varied use, can mean either ‘success’ or ‘fortune’, 
‘happenstance’: W'liat a person ‘attains’ on his own, or 
whatever ‘befalls’ him of good or bad. The two ideas are 
not necessarily distinct: to ‘Saviour Tyche, child of 
Zeus the Deliverer’, Pindar ascribes not onjy good for- 
tune divinely bestowed, as m the liherationl of Himera, 
but also success won hy skill, in mattcis such as naviga- 
tion, warfare, and government (O/. 12. 1-5); Aleman 
calls Tyche ‘sister of Order and Persuasion, arid daughter 
of Forethought’ (Plutarch, l)r fort. Rom. 4. 318 a). Most 
often, however, tydtc is merely ‘luck’, divorced from 
human effort, and like the English word it miiy, be either 
neutral or favourable: ‘ tyche and rnoira give everything 
to man’, says Arehilocus (Stoh. 1. 6. 3), meaning one’s 
Muck’ and one’s Mot’; Endure and M’yche, ‘Rount\’ and 
‘Luck’, are named together as Oceanids (lies. Theng. 
360; Tyche appears birlc ‘Flockgrazing’, a special form 
of Bounty, at llom. Hymn to Demeter 420). 

Tyt he w-orks obscurely, lifting up one man and pushing 
down another (Soph. Ant. 1 158 f.), and is finally heard as 
‘chance’, a principle ruling all of human life (Demetrius 
of Phalcron apud Polybium 29. 2 1 ; cf. Plato, Leu. 709 h); 
such tyche is ‘a blind and wretched thing' (Menander 
apud Slobaeum 1. 7. 3), and — wearing the aspect of the 
old gods whom it supersedes — even jealous (Polyb. 39. 
8. 2) or punitive (id. 23. 10. 2). In stricter usage of the 
fourth century puie chance was automaton , distinguished 
from tyche , good or had ‘fortune’ (Arist. Ph. 2, 4-6). 
Conceived absolutely, tyche excludes belief in the gods 
(Jr. tray. adesp. 169; cf. Eur. Cycl. 606 1.). No use praying 
for riches or distinction, because all that man gets is 
tyche (Theogms 129!.). In pious language, to he sure, 
the grids nre ‘masters’ of tyche (Eur. FI. 890 f.); we hear 
that tyche depends on ‘the goodwill of the gods’ (Demo- 
sthenes 2. 22), or that ‘god has awarded to each’ his own 
tyche (id. iH. 208). Myche herself is invoked in a lyric 
hymn of early Hellenistic times (Stobacus 1. 6. 13), and 
praised as ‘noblest of the gods’, all-powerful, wise, and 
gracious. Menander sees in Tyche ‘a divine breath or 
understanding that guides and preserves all things’ 
(Stobneus 1. 6. 1). Rut the plain meaning of the word 
defies such moral glozing. 

Feeling for tyche is strongest in risky situations: in 
athletic contests (Pind. hth. 8. 66), in the drawing of lots 
(Eur. fr. 989), in love (on vases Tyche is named among 
the attendants of Aphrodite), and above all in seafaring 
(Aesch. Af*. 664), whence Tyche’s commonest attribute 
in art, the rudder (cf. Pindar apud Plutarch, loc. cit.). 
But a man may see his whole life governed by tyche : 
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Oedipus calls himself ‘the child of Tyche’, for mere luck, 
not royal parentage, has made him eminent (Soph. OT. 
1080-5). Tyche was used to form personal names of good 
omen, like Kutyches; such names, always current 
(Tychius nt 11 . 7. 220), are immensely common from the 
first century n.c, onwards. In popular belief each person 
has a separate tyche , which is born with him, and appears 
in all the particulars of his life (Demosthenes 18. 252-66, 
weighing his own tyche against Aeschines’; Philemon 
apud Stohaeum 1. 6. 11). So tyche is much like datmon , 
and sometimes both are invoked together as personal 
deities (Soph. Ichn. 75; Kur. I A. 1136; cf. Plato, Leg. 
877 a). In a household cult of the third century n.c. 
offerings are prescribed for the agathos dilution of a 
married couple, and for the aguthe tyche ol the man’s 
parents. The tyche of a Hellenistic king or Homan 
Emperor was a power to be ad|ured mid even worshipped 
—often, no doubt, out of flattery more than faith ; but it 
is clear that X\\e for tuna of magnates like Sulla and Caesar 
could he the object of popular superstition. 

Cities too were subject to tyihe. Melos relies on ‘the 
saving luck conferred by heaven’ (Thuc. 5. 112); from 
the early fourth century onward the formula ‘with good 
luck’ was usually prelaced to records of Athenian 
decrees, and above a decree from Trgca Tyche is repre- 
sented with her rudder, adorning a trophy. The Thebans, 
in the vears ol their supremacy, founded a cult of 'Tyche, 
the earliest known; the statue showed her holding, like 
Eiicne, the child Plulus, and was thus an allegorical 
creation, no less than all later types of the goddess. In the 
same century Agathe Tyche received sacrifice at Athens, 
on one occasion together with K Irene ; her statue, by 
Praxiteles, stood near the Prytaneion. A city, like a man, 
might have its special tyche (Lhc oracle at Dodona 
alhrmed that the tyche of Athens was ‘good’, while the 
tyche of mankind, m the same period, was ‘hard and 
terrible’, Demosthenes 18. 253), and m the third century 
this idea too issued m cult, fust evident at Antioch and 
Alexandria: at the outset it seems that only the tyihe of 
a great city, as of a gieat man, was honoured, but duiing 
imperial times many towns large and small, especially in 
Asia Minor and the East, worshipped their own Luck, 
lh.it is Tyche designated by the place-name in the 
genitive. 

(J Hn zon-Hrinser, /’If *. v T\i!it\ II Jltrtci, fV/i k urn/ Ver- 
han^rm. Obet ilu altf'riiiht r ht I'yiJn , lkliai. lyfij, i fl. N. It. 

TYDEUS (TinWs), in mythology, father, by Dcipvlc 
daughter of Adrastus (q.v,), of Diomede*. (q.v. 2), and son 
of Oeneus (q.v.) (Apnjlod. 1. 75). He was a small but 
powerful and valiant man (Iliad 5. 801). being sent on 
on embassy to Thebes by the Seven, he took part in 
sports theic and defeated all the lest; the Thebans laid 
an ambush for him, but he killed all hut one of the fifty 
who composed it (.). 384 fl ). Later poems, drawing more 
or less on the Cyclic Thcbaid, and still later ones which 
use the Theban of Antimaehus, tell of his part in the 
attack on Thebes, Ins furious battle-rage (as Aesch. 
Sept. 377 IT.), and the manner of his death (see Mitf.ANir- 
rus). A sixth-century vase shows Tydeus killing Isrncne, 
as in the story told by Mimnermus (Brominer, Vasen - 
listen -, 345). H. J R. 

TYNDAREOS (Tuvhupem or -os), in mythology, 
husband of Lcda and father, real or putative, of Helen, 
Clvtemnestra, and the Dioscuri (cjq.v.). I le was king of 
Lacedaemon (Apollod. 2. 145, and often), brother of 
Leucippus (q.v. i), and of Aphareus and I carius (Apollod. 
1 . 87) ; for his varying genealogy, see Roscher’s Lexiknn v. 
1406 f. He has not much legend of lus own; Hesiod (fr. 
93 Kzarh) savs that when saciificing to the gods lie for- 
got Aphrodite, who therefore made his daughters light 
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and unfaithful. He is also associated with IIeracles(q h.s 
the hero had a serious quarrel with Ilippocoon and:(iv 
sons, whereiore he invaded Lacedaemon, their kingdom 
overcame and killed them in a desperate battle in which 
he lost his brother Iph.cles (q v ), and gave Lacedaemon 
to 1 yndareos (Aleman, ir. 1 . 5 Diehl ; Apollod. 2. 143 ft.). 

HJ.U. 

TYNNICHUS, poet of Chalcis, whose reputation rested 
cm a single poem, a paean to Apollo, of which nothing 
survives, but which was admired by Aeschylus (Torpli. 
Abst. 2. 18) and mentioned with high praise by Pluto. 

Page, Poet. Mel. Gr. 707. 

TYPHON, TYPHOEUS {Tvfav, Tv+mri*), a monster, 
often confused with the Giants (q.\.), as llornee, Carm. 
3 - 4 - 53 . hut originally and propei lv distinct from them. 
He was born by Earth to 'Tartarus alter the defeat of the 
Titans (Hes. Theog. 820 tf.). lie had a hundred heads of 
dragon-shape, which uttered the sounds of all manner of 
beasts, alsomighty handsund feet (presumably a hundred, 
01 a hundred pans, of each, though Hesiod does not say 
so) and would have done enormous harm if Zeus had not 
at once attacked him with his thunderbolts, overthrown 
him, and east lum into 'Tartarus, setting Aetna on lire hv 
the way (in Homer, 11 . 2. 783, he lies in the land oi the 
Anmi ; cf. Vcrg. Ae/r. 9. 715-16, and commentators on 
both passages). His shape suggests oriental rather than 
Greek myth, and this is confirmed by his regular con- 
nexion with Cilicia. The story, therefore, in Apollod. 
1. 41-4 Nonnus, Dion. 1. 154 ff., may he eastern and 
ancient. Tvphon strove with Zeus, stole his thunderbolts, 
and cut out his sinews with his own sword; hut Hermes 
and Acgipan stole all hack (or Cadmus, q.v., disguised as a 
shepherd, beguiled Typlion w ith his music), so Zeus was 
finally victorious, and buried Typhon under Aetna. 

If J R. 

TYRANNIO (1) the Elder (early 1st c. u.c.). Theophras- 
tus, son of Epict atides, of Amisus (where his teacher 
nicknamed him Tyranmo), afterwards a pupil of Diony- 
sius Thrax, was brought by Lucullus as pi isoner to Home, 
wheie he was freed and enjoyed the patronage of Poin- 
pev, being the first Aristarchan to teach in the city. He 
was a friend of Cicero, Caesar, and Atticus, and inter- 
ested in the Latin language, which he regarded as de- 
rived from an Aeolic Greek dialect. He was among those 
who examined the MSS, brought hy Sulla burn Athens, 
86 11 c. Ills works, on metre (a comparatively rare topic), 
on Homeric and other criticism and exegesis, and on 
grammar (which, under Attn 1st influence, he defined as 
He tophi fj.ifirjotio's), have perished. 

C\ Wcndel, PIT 7 A 181 1 ff. P. 13 R. F , R H. 

TYRANNIO (2) the Younger, son of \rternidorus, a 
Phoenician, was brought as a prisoner to Rome and 
freed by Tercntm, the widow of Cicero. He was a pupil of 
Tyranmo the Elder, and became an eminent grammarian 
at Rome, Strabo being among his pupils. I le wrote on 
accents and other grammatical topics, hut his works have 
been confused with those of the elder Tyranmo, the fate 
of which they hav e shared. 

C. Wcndel, PIV 7 a. 18 1 of. P R- K. F. 

TYRANNY (mpams, perhaps a Lydian word) was 
the illegal monarchy which w T as usurped by individuals 
in many oligarchic city-states of the seventh and the 
sixth centuries li.c., the ‘age of tyrants’. The earliest 
occurrence of the word is in Archilochus (fr. 22 D.). 
It was not a special form of constitution or ir reign of 
terror; that bad sense was attached to it later, especially 
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by the democratic polis of the fifth century which glori- 
fied the tyrannicide, and by the political philosophers, 
e.g. Plato, to whom tyranny meant the worst constitu- 
tion possible. Tyranny hardly ever lasted more than 
two generations. The best known of the tyrants were 
Pheidon, Polycrates, Cypsclus and Penander, Cleisthenes 
of Sicyon, Pisistratus (qq.v.). The la.st representatives 
of the early period of tyranny were the Sicilian tyrants 
Theron, Gelon, and Hieron, who rose to power mainly 
as military leaders. A second epoch of tyranny was intro- 
duced by Dionysius I (q.v.). Tyranny of the older type 
mostly arose from political and economic leadership 
of the lower classes, and often prepared the rise of 
democracy. The outlines of the constitution did not 
change, but the tyrants used laws and institutions as 
instruments of their own policy. They fostered popular 
cults, and generally contributed greatly to the enrich- 
ment and civilization of their States; without being 
‘business men’ they actively participated m the great 
economic changes of their tune. Later tyrants, though 
military dictators, inaugurated a new age of monaichy 
(q.v.). 

P. N. Ure, The Origin of Tyranny (to-’?); A Andrewes, The 
Greek Tyrants(ii)sb) , H. Werve, Die I'yranms beiJen Gfieclien (Lipyp) 


TYRE (TVpoy, Tyrus), Hellenistic and Roman, an 
important city on the Phoenician coast, some 20 miles 
south of Sidon. In 332 n.c. it oflered an obstinate resis- 
tance to Alexander and was captured only after a famous 
siege. Though destroyed, it made a rapid recovery and 
became a Ptolemaic possession, at first under a native 
dynasty till 274, then as a republic, ruled by Suffetes. 
Conquered by the Sclcucids in 200 n.c., it became free in 
126. It early struck a foedus with Rome. It was made a 
colony by Septirnius Severus, who granted it the tus 
Italtcum , and also made it the capital of Sytia Phocnice. 
It revolted under Elagabalus. It was a great commercial 
city, maintaining a statio at Puteoli and at Rome during 
the Principate, and was the seat of a famous purple- 
dyeing industry. It ruled a large territory, stretching to 
the upper waters of the Jordan. A II M. J., H S. 

TYRRHENUS ( Tvpp-qvos ), eponym of the Tyrrhenians 
(Etruscans, q.v.), Dion. Hal. Ant . Rom. 1. 27. 1, where he 
is son of King Atys and comes from Mneonia (Lydia); 
in schol. PI. TV. 25 b, he is Atvs’ grandson; son of 
Heracles, Dion. Hal. 1. 28. 1, orofTelephus(q.v. 1), ibid.; 
apparently god of the Tyrrhenian Sea (Valerius Elaccus 
4. 715). He invented trumpets (llyg. Fab. 274. 20). 

If. J. R. 

TYRTAEUS, elegiac poet of the seventh century B.c., 
said by some to be an Athenian schoolmaster, who was 
sent to Sparta as the result of an oracle (PI. Leg. 629 a, 
Paus. 4. 15. 6). It seems more likely that he was really a 
Spartan, since he was a general (Ath. 14. 630 f, Diod. Sic. 
8. 36), and his fragments show him giving orders (frs. t 
and 8), which would hardly be tolerated by Spartans 111 
a foreigner. He led the Spartans in the second Messenian 
War and helped to take Messene ( Suda s.v. Tvpraios). 
His poems were collected at Alexandria in five books and 
contained: (1) war-songs, of which two specimens have 
been recognized in pieces of undoubted Spartan origin 
but not necessarily his (frs. 15-16 Bergk = Carm. Fop. 
18-19); (2) exhortations in elegiac verse; and (3) a poem 
called /ToAirtta for the Lacedaemonians. Most of the 
existing fragments seem to belong to the second class. 


Fr. 1 seems to be concerned with some definite occasion 
in war, since it gives orders for tactical arrangements and 
is concerned with a siege. Fr. 6-7 is a single poem which 
begins by praising the virtue of dying for one’s country 
and ends by urging the young men to valour. Fr. 8 begins 
with a general praise of courage at a time that seems to be 
after a defeat und ends with specific advice on conduct in 
battle. Fr. 9 is more elaborate; it is concerned with the 
nature of apery and of the an )p ayaffos, whom Tyrtaeus 
finds in the brave fighter. There is no good reason to 
suspect the authenticity of these pieces, since the type 
of warfare which they describe belongs to the seventh 
ceniurv, and all show a similar use of language, even of 
repeated phrases. Other fragments may belong to the 
third class, notably fr. 2 on the origin of the Spartans, fr. 

3 on the alleged Delphian origin of their constitution, 
frs. 4 and 5 on the First Messenian War. Tyrtaeus was 
certainly connected with the political reforms of his time, 
though he was not necessarily a prophet of the so-called 
Lvcurgan constitution. He writes in an epic language, 
with many echoes ol Homer, and at times he is unskilful 
in his adaptation of a Homeric motive to new uses (fr, 
6-7. 2 1 -6 and 11 . 22. 71 *6, fr. 8. 29 -34 and //. 16. 215-17)* 
His importance is more political than literary, though he 
seems to have influenced Solon. The Spartans are said to 
have sung his songs on the march (Ath. 630 e). 

TFXT. Diehl, Anth. T.yr. Grace 1 I (>-22 

Commlni'aky T. Hudson- Williams, Early Greek Elegy (1926), 

CitniriSM U. von Wilamowil/.-Mot*llendoiff, TeKtgeschichte der 
g f Lyrtker ( lyoo), 97 R- , W Jaeger, 'Tyitama ubei dflr wnhre dpen)’. 
Sits. EreuJJ . Ak. 1932, C. M. Fowra, Early Greek Eltgisis (1938). 
3 gtl. , ^ M, B 

TZETZES, Johannes (12th c. a.d.), a copious, careless, 
quarrelsome, Byzantine polymath. In his youth he wrote 
(a.d. 1143) a commentary on the Iliad of which the 
greater part is still unpublished, followed by Allegories 
on Iliad and Odyssey (in 10,000 verses), and other verse 
works on Antehomerxca, Ilamerica, and Posthomettca. His 
other writings included scholia on Hesiod, Aristophanes, 
Lycophron, and others, and a poem on prosody. His chief 
work, BlfiXos '/aropuoj, by its first editor named XiAiabes, 
is a review (in 12,674 verses) of Greek literature and 
learning, with quotations from over 400 authors. In 
regard to his poverty and slighted merits Tzetzes dis- 
plays an engaging lack of reticence. He was not always 
without taste or discretion; e.g., once, when reduced to 
selling the rest of his library lie retained his Plutarch ; nor 
is felicity of expression lacking in (for example) his ob- 
jurgation of Thucydides’ cross-word style (\c^navoTpn<jwis 
Adyot?). Generally, however, his manner is dull, and he 
is extremely inaccuiate (perhaps owing to his frequent 
separation from bis books). His uncorroborated evidence 
is accordingly viewed with much suspicion. Nevertheless, 
he preserves much valuable iniormntion from ancient 
scholarship, and oilers an engaging glimpse of the life of 
a Byzantine scholar in a period ol intense interest in 
ancient Greek literature. 

Editions. Letters: Pressel, 1851: Cluhades: Kirsslmg, 1826; 
(scholia) Cramei, Anecd Ox. 3 (183b); Allegories. Iliad Hoinsoiiade 
(1851); Oriywv: H. Hunger, Bvz. Zcitschr , 1955. (scholia) 
Cramer, Anted. Ox. 3 On Iliad: Hermann, 1812 14, llachmunn (in 
schol Iliad) 1835-8; Hoinrnca, AntrIL, East 1 1 . Jacobs, 1793; 
llekker, 1816; (reprinted, Lehrs, i8f>8); On Throgony: Dckkcr (1842). 
Mutranga, Anecd. Gr 2 (1850), Schol on W I). and Shield: (iaialord, 
Poet Gr. Min 3. Schol. on Aristophanes ■ Roster and others. (1960-4), 
Schol on Lycophron: Schcer (190H). Allegories Ik xftnvi^nK, etc 
Morellus, 1616; Studemund, Anted. Gr. varta, 1886; Schol. on 
Opptan ■ Russemuker (Didot) 1849; Tltpi fii nrHTjiW, etc.: 
Kaibel, CGF 1. On Death of Emperor Manuel (1180). Matranga, 
Anecd. Gr. 2 (1850); C. W'endcl, EW 7 A. 1959 fL 

F. b. R, l 1 . ; H. H. 
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UBII, a German tribe on the east of the Rhine, between 
the Main and the Westcrwald, which hesought Caesar’s 
help against the Sucbi (q.v.) in 55 li.C. Under renewed 
Suehic pressure in 38 B.t\ Agrippa brought them across 
the river at their own request, and settled them on land 
formerly belonging to the Eburoncs, in which Cologne 
was later to rise {see coixinia AGHirriNiiNSih). The Ubu 
furnished recruits to the Roman aimy; they only joined 
Civihs in a.d. 70 under duress and returned to their 
allegiance to Rome at the earliest possible moment. O. U. 


ULPIANUS (i), Domityds (TIC 88), one of the last 
great Roman jurists, born of a family long established at 
Tyre. He was, with Paulus (q.v. i), assessor to Pupmian 
q.v.) as praefectus praelorio , and at some time held the 
office a hbellis. lie is said to have been banished, like 
Paul, by Klugabalus, but already in A.D. 222 he is prae- 
fectus amwtiae, and in the same year praefeitm praetorw. 
lie had great influence as adviser ol the young bin per or, 
but was killed (223) by the mutinous Praetorians, osten- 
sibly lor his severity and some plans of icforni unfavour- 
able to this privileged corps. Like Paul, Ulpian was 
pre-eminent as an encyclopedic compiler and synthesizer. 
(It is possible to see a rivalry between them: both cite 
other jurists freely, but never cite each other, and 
their major literary works arc parallel.) Ulpian was 
perhaps less original and acute than Paul, hut he had 
greater clarity and ease of exposition. His aim seems to 
have been to sum up the learning of his predecessors so 
well that direct reference to previous authorities would 
he unnecessary, and lus citations ol earlier literature are 
accoidingly numerous and thorough. Justinian s com- 
pilers paid him the compliment of using him lar more 
than any other writer: nearly a third of the Digesta (q.v.) 
is taken from his \votks(niorc than twice as much as Iroin 
Paul, his nearest eompctitoi ). The original extent of his 
writings was very great — wi know of nearly 280 books— 
and is the more remarkable because Ins literary activity 
seems to have been almost entirely confined to the reign 
of Caracalla (212-17). lbs principal works: Ad edutum 
Ubri Si, a long commentary on the Praetor’s Edict, with 
an annexe 111 two books on the Edict ot the aediles 
curules ; a comprehensive woik Ad Sahtnum in fifty-one 
books (perhaps unfinished, and certainly subsequently 
re-edited) with several supplementary monographs on 
various Leges or on special branches of the private law 
( spotisalta , fidetrotnmissa) \ general works for practitioners 
\dt\pu tat tones, Hcsponsu)) short textbooks: Jmtilut tones, 
Regulae (seven books); monographs on various magistra- 
cies. The work known as Tituli ex rorpore Vlpumi (or 
Epitome Ulptani), which is preserved independently of 
the Digest, is probably a fourth-century epitome of a 
Eiber smgularis regularum, itself also attributed to Ulpian 
but more piobahly compiled by an unknown writer from 
edited texts of Gams, Ulpian, and other jurists. 
Opinwnes , known only from the Digest, are probably 


also spurious. 

See biblio K nu)hv b.v. jURisrnunFNcr. For date of his death TOxy 
xxxi 26(15. K. Schulz, Submux-Fragmente in Vlpians Sabmut- 
Kommentar (iyo6). On the Epitome and Liber singulans F bdrolg, 
J).f Epitome Ulptam (1Q26) «nd Homan Legal Science 0^46); W- W. 
Buck land, Law Quart. K*. *1 (1024). lui dW 7 ). 5 « J;; 

literature on transmission of texts s.v. law and fhocedurl, 


ULPIANUS (2) of Ascalon touRht rhetoric at Emcsa and 
Antioch in the reign of Constantine (a.d. 324-37) a " d 
wrote a number of declamations and rhetorical works. 


He is the reputed author of scholia to eighteen speeches 
of Demosthenes; they are of little indi pendent value. He 
was a teacher of Libanius and Prohaeresius. 

ULPIUS TRAIANUS, Marcvs, father ol the Emperor 
Trajan (q.v.), was a native of lt.ihca in Hattie, i, ot which 
province he later became governor. He commanded 
Legio X Ere ten sis in the Jewish War i. a.d. 67-8, and 
became consul (the first of lus family to reach this rank) 
soon afterwards. In 73-4 he was created a patrician. 
Governor of Syria r. 73 -b (ct. A l 1 ' 1033, no. 205), he 
won ornament a triuni phului (JJ.S 81170), doubtless due 
to his wise handling of Parthian threats, and became 
proconsul of Asia c. 79-80. He died before ioo(cf Plinv, 
Pan. 89); consecrated c. 112, he was honoured on Ins 
son's coinage as Dims Paler Traumus. 

It. l'nrihem, Optimm Turnips 1 (1026), iis fT . 13. Strrh, Kfio, 
Feibelt x ( 1 () 1 ? ). nn. 34, hit ark, Hi 1, hypiaguTig 1. iqg 13 , 11 . M 
(mins, Hum hmp 111 (1036); K. 1 lanslik, J’ll Suppl x io(.’l 3 ,Sum, 
I'm if ua , 1. 30 1 and index. C. II. V, S , M. II. 

UMBRIANS. The w'ord ‘Umbrian’ has been used by 
ancient and modern authors to denote a variety ol ethnic, 
linguistic, cultural, and geographical entities, Pliny (UN 
3. 14. 1 12) refers to the Umbrians as the gens untujuisstwu 
Jtaliae , and derives their Greek name of Omhrikoi from 
their having survived the flood. Attempts to equate the 
Umbrians of the ancient sources with a range ol archaeo- 
logical terms extending irotn the Villanovans (q.v.) to the 
Germanic Ambrones have brought little save confusion 
or a clarity that is at best illusory. Evidence tor the Indo- 
European Italic dialect known as Umbrian is found in 
that part of central Italy where the urnfield and inhuma- 
tion rite overlapped ; it is closely related to Oscan, from 
southern Italy (outside the urnfield area), and is written 
in a script derived via Etruscan from the western Greek 
alphabet. The longest documents are the ritual texts 
known as the Tabulae Iguvimie (q.v.). 

Umbria, together with Ager Galhcus, formed the Sixth 
Regio of Italy (q.v.) under Augustus. As such, it included 
territory bounded by the Adriatic, the Cnistumium, and 
the Aesis on the east, and hv Sabine territory and the 
Tiber to south and west. Important towns included 
lgmium, Camerinum, Asisium, Tuder, Sent mum, Spo- 
letium, Carsulac, Ameria, Inlerainna Nahnrs, Narnia, 
Oerieulum (qq.v.), and Ilispellum, and in Ager Galhcus 
Pisaurum and Sena Galliea, 

C. Dc\ oto, Tabulae tguiwae (Rrmie, 1017b Ongmi Indo- 
riiuifltc ( 1062 ): M- ballollino, J\ Cong. ml sunne ytaruhfu(iQ^), 

3 IF ■ Alt 1 dil J° Cunvegno di Stiuh Umhn (Perugia, 1964),/ M - 'JPP 1 - 

ix. 1745 ff- U - vv u li ‘/ 

/ 

URBANUS, a Virgilian scholar repeatedly cited / 
Servius in his commentary on Virgil. He is ceitr 
Inter than Cornutus (q.v, i) whom he criticizes' 
Thilo, Serv. praef. 16, puts him as late as the 
century. 

URSO (modern Osuna ), a native settlemj fine 
about 60 miles cast of Seville. A ccn * r 5trula- 
resistance in 45 b.c., it was stormed bv Vj S;i vied 
replaced the inhabitants with_ colomsg^ pj in y 
containing part of the colonial ch /^C c0 lonics 
Genetivae Juliae) survive. It is an a* T 
tion ( lex data) based on a legislative 
by M. Antonius on behalf of Ju) 

(JIN 3. 12) it seems that this war 
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for the plebs urbana of Rome. It included freedmcn on 
equal terms. 

Dessau, II.S 60R7; llruna, Font. 28; translation and commentary 
in E. G Hardy, Roman Laid and Chatters (1913) 

J. J. VAN N.; M. 1 . 11 . 

USURY. Loans at interest were not customary in 
Greece and Italy during the Early Iron Age, except per- 
haps for cattle and seed. Our earliest records come lrom 
Megara, and from Athens, where Solon removed all 
restrictions of interest, and made provisions for all type9 
of loans. Usury with or without security became a 
profitable husincss during the Classical Period, both for 
private individuals and for temples and State institutions. 
Athens, from Solon's time, most Hellenic States, and 
Koine forbade lending on the security of the debtor's per- 
son, a practice prevalent in the East until the Hellenistic 
age, which was a period of large bonowing transactions 
throughout the civilized world. Usury was absolutely 
forbidden at Rome in, perhaps, 342 H.c., hut the law 
became inoperative from the second century. The pitiless 
treatment of debtors by the upper classes at Rome during 
the later Republic is only too well known. After 51 H.c. 
interest might not exceed 12 per cent, except for seed 
loans ; but usury by legal subtcrluge is attested by authors 
and papyri. These evasions were gradually made more 
difficult, under the impact ol Aristotle and the Judaco- 
Christian tradition, until in the Late Roman period a 
limit was fixed (50 per centl), extending to seed loans. 
Unlimited usury was henceforth illegal. 

See hottomhy loans; in i most, R.vtt oh Michell, Econnm. Ane. 
Cr. 20 f. ; M. Sdincbd, Aegygtus 193.1, 35 t. E. M. H. 

UTICA (modem ZJtiqur), traditionally the oldest 
Phoenician settlement on the north African coast, some 
30 miles north-west of Carthage; its earliest remains 


appear to be of the eighth century n.c. Though now lying 
5 miles inland, in antiquity it was a port on the mouth of 
the Bagrndas river. Within the Carthaginian Empire it 
always retained a special position. Utica was besieged by 
Scipio (204) and supported Masimssa (q.v.) against 
Carthage in 149. Rome rewarded Utica with lands'of the 
fallen city and made her the capital of the Roman 
province of Africa; Italian financiers and merchants 
settled in the Free City. Pompey made the port his base 
for the swift campaign which won Africa from the 
Marians (81). Later Utica remained loyal to the Pom- 
peian cause against the forces of Curio and Caesar, and 
was the scene of Cato’s suicide. Heavily fined for its 
senatorial sympathies, Utica lost ground as Roman 
Carthage became important, hut received municipal 
rights under Augustus and colonial under Hadrian. A 
substantial part of the residential section of the Roman 
Lown has recently been uncovered. 

Excavation reports, in Karthavn 1951, 10.54, *0.s8, etc. L. Telilsc.l\, 
Das Stddlti'csen in Nordajrika (19(12), see index, A. 14‘Zine, Carthage. 
Utiquc (iyOH). VV. N. W.; 11. It. VV. 

UXELLODUNUM, an oppidum of the Cadurci. In 51 
H.c. it was the scene of the last Gallic resistance to 
Caesar who, alter Drappes and Lucterius had heen de- 
feated while out foraging, finally took it hv diverting the 
spring which supplied it. The place is generally identified 
with Puy d'Issolu (near V ayrac), where in i8(>2 Cessac 
discovered diversionary works at a spring on the west 
side of the hill-fort, hut other details do not\ fully agree 
and V Jmpermil ( Lusteth ) and Murcnis (nofth-east of 
(labors) still claim some adherents. \ 

iliitim, JtCiilI . 8. 30-4 C Inlli.in, Hist dr la (ruttfe m (1909), 
55 iff. t'uy cTI.ssolu Grenier, Manuel 1 201 H. L,’ Impii n.il M A. 
(’orton in Wheel*.*! and Huhoidson, Hill-l'otis aJ Noittyrn l rams 
(1057). i8fi ll. Muicens. Couon, op. liL. 183 tt. A. L#. 1‘. H. 


Y 


VABALLATHUS, Sfpttmtus, or in Greek Atiteno- 
DOHUS, the son of Odaenathus (q.v.) by Ins second wife 
Zenobia (q.v.), was an infant when his father was killed 
but was his titular successor, under the guardianship of 
his mother. He at first assumed the title of king of kings 
and corrector totius orieiitis. In A.n. 270 Aurelia n recog- 
nized him as vir consular is, rex , imperator , dux Romanorum. 
In 271 he was proclaimed Imperator Caesar Vaballathus 
Athenodorus Augustus. I11 274 he was apparently not 
carried in Aurclian’s triumph, and may have died before. 

A. II. M. J.; H. S. 

VACUNA, a Sabine goddess, Horace, Kpist. 1. 10. 49. 
lie probably puns on her name, us if she were ‘unca- 
tionis dea* (so Cruquius' commentator ad loc.), but her 
real functions were already forgotten. Varro identified 
her with Victoria (q.v.; 'Acron' ad loc.), others with 
Bellnna, Diana, Minerva, and Venus (qq.v. ; ibid, and 
Porphyrio ad loc.). She had groves at Reate and by the 
Lacus Vclinus (Pliny, JIN 3. ioq). 

E. C. Evans, Cults of the Sabine Territory (1930), index s.v. 

II. J. R. 

VAGELLIUS, Neronian poet and friend of Seneca 
( QNat . 6. 2. q). Morel, FPL 124. The same name is 
accepted by Ribbeck and others, but queried by Schanz, 
for the doubtful ‘Vallegius’ mentioned by Donatus 
(nuctnrium, Suet. Vit. Ter.) as a witness to the Younger 
Scipio’s share in Terence's plays. J. W. D. 


VALENS (1), Faiitits (TIP isi) (cos. suff. a.o. 69), born 
at Anagmn of equestnan family, 'proeax monbiis neque 
absurdus ingenio’ (Tac. Hist. 3. 62). Commander of 
Legio I in Germania Inferior, be supported Gallia, sup- 
pressed the governor Fontcius C«ipito,and incited Vitellius 
to proclaim himself Emperor. An aimy-comnvandcr in 
the invasion of Italy and at Bcdnacum, and honouitd by 
Vitellius, he was impeded by ill health from reaching 
northern Italy in time to oppose the troops of Antonius 
Primus. Learning of the fall of Cremona, he made his 
way to Gallia Nai bonensis, but was capluied there and 
subsequently put to death. R. 

VALENS (2), Eastern Emperor (A.n. 364-78), was ele- 
vated by his brother Valentinian I (q.v.) to rule the East. 
The chief event of his reign was the crossing of the 
Danube by the Visigoths, who completely defeated 
Valens in the battle of Adnanople (9 Aug. 378) ; his body 
was never recovered. lie was an ardent Anan and w r as 
considerably less tolerant in religious matters than his 
brother. E A. T. 

VALENTIA (modern Valencia ), on the south-east coast 
of Hispania Citcrior. Dccimus Brutus settled the former 
soldiers of Vinathus (138 n.r.) either here or at another 
Valcntia( ? Valera do Mtnho in Portugal). Its inhabitants 
supported Sertorius' cause even after his death. Its 
Roman name was known to Snllust in connexion with 
the Sertorian war. It became a full Roman colony at 
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some time in the first century b.c. The prosperity of the 
city is proved by Iberian ceramics, Ibero-Rornan coins, 
numerous inscriptions, and the fact of Byzantine occupa- 
tion. J. J. van N.; M. 1 . 11 . 

VALENTINIAN (i) I, Roman Emperor (a.d. 3fi4“75). 
a Pannoman, was an army officer who was elevated by the 
troops at Nicaea in Feb. 364 after the death of Jovian. At 
Constantinople in March he elevated his brother Valens 
(q.v. 2) to rule in the East, while he himself took over the 
government of the West. Most of his reign was spent in 
the defence of the northern frontieis. In this work he 
showed great skill and energy. In 367 he proclaimed 
his son Gratian (q.v.) as Emperor. Although cruel and 
irritable he showed consistent toleration in religious 
matters. He died at Brigetio (375). E. A. T. 

VALENTINIAN (2) II, Roman Emperor (a.d. 375-92), 
was the son of Valentiniun I. He was elevated by the 
troops at Aquincurn (375) without the consent of Valens 
or Gralian (qq.v.), but they gave him Italy, Africa, 
and Illvncum to rule. Expelled from Italy by Magnus 
Maximus (q.v. 2) lie was restored by Theodosius 1 . He 
was found dead, perhaps murdered, at Vienne in 392. 

VALENTINIAN (3) III, Western Roman Emperor 
(a.d. 425-55), was the son of Constantius III and Placidia 
(qq.v.) and was born in 419. First Placidia and then 
Actius were the effective rulers of his part of the Empire, 
for he never took much interest in public at Tails; but 
in 414 he issued his famous Novel 17 which gave the 
bishop of Rome supremacy over provincial churches. He 
murdered Actius with his own hands in 454 ; but two 
barbarian retainers of Actius avenged their master by 
murdering Valenti man in 45 5. E. A. T. 

VALERIANUS, Publius Liciniits ( 7 J TT 173) (Emperor 
a.d. 253— bo). A senator of distinguished origin, he held 
nn important military command in Ratlia under Trebo- 
manus Gallos. The troops lie collected to lulp Callus 
against Acmihanus hailed him as Emperor on the death 
of Gallus. When Aemiliamjs was killed by his own troops, 
Valerian and his son Gallienus were universally recog- 
nized as August!. During their reigns, the Empire marly 
collapsed under external uttacks and internal revolts, but 
the chronology is exceptionally obscure. 

Probably about the beginning of his reign, the Borani 
ravaged the co.ist of Pnutiis; a few years later, perhaps 
c. 25O, the Goths, who were also settled on the Sea of 
Azov, raided south by land and sea, sacking Nicomedia, 
Nicaea, and other Bithynian cities. A few years later 
again another Gothic raid plundered the Ionian cities, 
destroying the Artemision at Ephesus. 

The success of these raids w as due to lack of city walls, 
an unarmed populace, and the concentration of troops on 
the frontiers, especially the Euphrates. Here Sapor 
(q.v.) was increasingly aggressive, launching attacks into 
Syria. The important frontier fort of Dura fell in 256, 
and even Antioch was captured, or its territory ravaged, 
perhaps twice. Valerian, who was probably in the East 
from 256, was able to do little, and the final catastrophe 
came m 260 when he was captured by the Persians at 
Edessa. His subsequent fate is unknown. Christian writers 
perhaps exaggerate his defects because he issued edicts 
of persecution, but Valerian seems to have been quite 
overwhelmed by the series of disasters in the East. 

G. Walscr and Th. Pekrtry, The Knse des rSmhchen Rriches 
(1962), 28 ff ; A. T Olmstvad, CPhil. 1942, 24J H-, 39^ if.; Matfie, 
Rom. Rule Asia Min. 705 ff. B. II. VV. 

VALERIUS (1, PW joz) POPLICOLA, Publius, 
traditionally one of the first consuls in 509 B.c., is a 


VALERIUS AEDITUUS 

figure of doubtful historicity, despite the objectively 
attested connexion of the Valero with the Vcha His 
story rests mainly on the account ot Valerius Antius! who 
claimed descent from hun, and was the main source of 
I lutarch s biography. Ills aliened victories over Home’s 
neighbours, his work as a popului lawgiver (e g a Lex 
Valeria, establishing the right of provoiatio), his con- 
sequent cognomen Poplicola (popvlum tolnr), his raising 
of the number of senatois, and his institution of Lhe 
quaestorship are all suspect. 

Ogilvie, Comm. Lny J-5, 250#!. j, ^ 

VALERIUS (2, PIE 304) POT 1 TUS, Lucius, and M. 
Iloialius Barhatus, the consuls who are said in 449 11. c. 
to have replaced the Decemvirs, wcic traditionally patri- 
cian benefactors of the pleb\ who reconciled the Ordcis. 
In all likelihood they acted as peacemakers, although 
their programme of appeasement probably consisted 
(apart from the restoration of the consulship) in the 
(if Jacto recognition ot the measures taken by the 
plebeians for their government (tribal assemblies) and 
their defence (the appointment of plebuan magistrates). 
The laws ascribed to Valerius and 1 loratius (lavy 3. 55) 
were: (1) the recognition that pltbiccitu were binding oil 
the whole community ; (2) the restoration of the right of 
appeal ( prunocatio ); (3) the sacro*anctity of plebeian 
magistrates. Their historicity should be sei lously 
doubted or rejected outright because plcbncita were given 
lorce of law only by the Lex Horlensta ( c . 287 n.c.); the 
right of appeal had already been secured by the XII 
Tables; and the recognized sacrosanctity of plebeian 
magistrates, however welcome, juridically meant nothing 
except that they were now magistrates of the Roman 
community. They were attributed to the consuls of 449 
because the fall of the Decemvirs seemed a landmark in 
the plebeian advance, or rather because the annalists 
liked to connect the basic elements of the Roman con- 
stitution with either the beginnings of the Republic (laws 
attributed to Valerius Poplicola) or the restoration of the 
consulship. 

De S. metis. Star. Rom. ii, 51 ff ; G. W Botsford, The Roman 
Assemblies 274 ff. , II II Scullurd, Hist. Roman H T rW</ 3 (ig(>i), 

4V fT ; E. S. Sinvrley, Athenaeum JQS5. l?ff; K \ kntz. The 
Theory of t/lt Mixed Constitution in Antiquity (1954); Otfilvie, 
Comm. Livy 2-5, 497 tf. 1 \ T. 

VALERIUS (3, PW 137) CORVUS, Maucus. Roman 
hero of the fourth century ii c\, traditionally a simple 
fanner who lived to be a hundred. lie was consul in 348 
(when only 22 years old), 346, 343, 335, 300, 299 («//- 
fectus ), dictator in 342, 301; altogether he occupied the 
curulc chair twenty-one times. When military tribune 
(349) he engaged a giant Gnul in single combat: a raven 
( corvus ), by iluppingjin the Gaul’s eyes, presented Valerius 
w'ith victory and a cognomen. Valerius is also said to have 
defeated Volsci (346), Samnites (343), the inhabitants of 
Calcs (335), Aequi (300), Klrusci (299), and to have 
quelled a mutiny (342) and promulgated a law of appeal 
(300). Even Livy (cf. 7. 42; 10. 3) hesitated to ascribe 
all these exploits to him. Some of the exaggerations in 
surviving accounts probably derive from Valerius Antias. 
Modern writers are more critical. 

I/ivy, bks. 7-10; Vnl. Max. 8. 13. r; 8 m 5: App Call. 10; 
BCtv. 1. 88; Aul Cell, 9. 1 1 ; Zonar. 7. 25. fAur Vict.J De vn. ill. 
29. F. Mun/cr, De gente Valeria (Disb. Beilin, ifigij. E. i . i>. 

VALERIUS (4, PW 95) AEDITUUS (fl. c . 100 b.c.), 
like Lutatius Catulus and Porcius Licinus, wrote epi- 
grams, often erotic, after Greek models. Gellius (19. 9. 
10) praises the verses of all three as unequalled for neat- 
ness and charm. 

Morel, FPL. V W. D. 
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VALERIUS (5, PW 98) ANTIAS, the Roman annalist 
of the immedinte post-Sullan period, wrote a history of 
Rome in at least seventy-five books, from the origins to 
his own times. Book 2 included Numa, book 22 Mancinus 
at Numantia, book 45 (probably) the year 110 b.c. ; the 
latest date preserved is 91 D.C., the latest book 75. This 
shows an increase in scale for contemporary events, but 
even for early times he wrote more fully than the records 
justified (Livy 3. 5. 12). lie represents the rhetorical 
fashion in historiography, elaborating battle-scenes, 
inventing casualty figures, and composing reports of 
debates and speeches. To information often false he 
added confusion and misrepresentation, under the 
political and family influences of his time, e.g. on early 
Valerian tradition. He glorified Scipio Afncanus (Livy 
38. 50-60) and admired Sulla. Livy criticizes his numbers 
(26. 49. 3133. 10. 8 ; 36. 38. 6), but followed him through- 
out his work. His style was vigorous and rhetorical, if 
without grace, bringing annalistic history to its highest 
literary point before Livy. 

Peter, HRRel. i 3 . cccv; 238; IC. W. Niizsch, Dir rftm. Annnlistik 
( 1 H73), 349 ; F. M (Inzer, De gente Valeria (1891); Oiplvic, Comm. 
Livy j- 5, 12 ff. A. H. IS/lcD. 

VALERIUS (6, PW 345) SORANUS (i.e. of Sora), 
Quintus, trib. pleb . 82 B.C., was a linguistic and anti- 
quarian scholar often quoted by Varro, Ling . : cf. Gell. 2. 
10. 3; Cic. De Or. 3. 43; Brut. 169. Two hexameters of 
his on the fatherhood of Jupiter are quoted from Varro 
by St. Augustine, De civ. D. 7. 9. 

Morel, FPL. Schmekcl {Die Phtlnsophie der mittlcren Stoa (1892), 
446) placed him in the Scipionic Circle, and Dilltner {Porctui 
Licmus u. drr litter. Kreis da Lutatius Catulus, 123) sought to identify 
him with Valerius (q.v. 4) Aedituus. J. W. D. 

VALERIUS (7, PW 1 17) CATO, Publius, scholar and 
poet, born in Cisalpine Gaul probably c. 100-90 B.c. 
Almost all our knowledge of him comes from Suetonius 
(Gram. 11) and nothing has survived from his writings. 
They included, besides works of scholarship (in which 
a special interest in Lucilius may have appeared), an 
Indignatio, in which he repudiated aspersions on his 
birth and complained of the loss of his patrimony in the 
time of Sulla, and two poems, Lydia , probably amatory, 
and Diana or Dictynna, a narrative poem on the story of 
Bntomartis. He was an outstanding teacher of whom it 
was said ‘solus legit ac facit poetas’. Cinna, Ticida, and 
Furius Bibaculus were among his pupils: their compli- 
mentary references to his poetry and his teaching show 
that he embraced the ideals and standards of the Alex- 
andrian school and suggest that its development owed 
something to his inspiration. C. J. F. 

VALERIUS (8, PW 239) MAXIMUS, a Roman his- 
torian in Tiberius 1 reign with strong rhetorical and philo- 
sophical bias. A poor man, he was befriended by Sextus 
Pompeius (cos. A.D. 14), and accompanied him to his 
governorship in Asia about a.d. 27. After his return 
Valerius composed a handbook of illustrative examples 
for rhetoricians, Factorum ac dictorum memorabilium libri 
IX. This is dedicated to Tiberius, to whom constant 
flattery is addressed; and the violent denunciation of 
Sejanus (9. 11 Ext. 4) suggests that it was published soon 
after his downfall in 31. The subject-matter of the nine 
books has no clearly defined plan, but is divided under 
headings mostly moral or philosophical in character 
(e.g. Omens, Moderation, Gratitude, Chastity, Cruelty), 
which are usually illustrated by Roman (dnmestica) and 
foreign ( externa ) examples. The latter, chiefly Greek, 
are admittedly less important, and in keeping with the 
strongly national spirit of the compilation are out- 
numbered by the domestica by two to one. The work is 
shallow, sententious, and bombastic, full of the boldest 


metaphor and rhetorical artifices of the Silver Age, 
especially forced antitheses and far-fetched epigrams, 
only occasionally relieved by touches of poetic fancy or 
neat passages of narrative or dialogue. His chief sources 
seem to have been Livy and Cicero, but there are indica- 
tions of many others, such as Varro, Coelius Antipater, 
Pompeius Trogus, and several Greek writers. His use of 
this material is almost entirely non-critical, and vanes 
greatly in extent and accuracy. Yet the variety and con- 
venience of the compilation ensured some measure of 
success in antiquity, and considerably more in the Middle 
Ages. It is referred to by Pliny the Elder, Plutarch, and 
others. Most significant, however, is the existence of two 
later epitomes. The first is by Julius Pans (4th c. ?) and 
has attached to it a summary on Roman names, De 
praenotninibus , ascribed to a certain C. Titius Probus and 
elsewhere erroneously included in MSS. as book 10 of 
Valerius’ own work. The second, byjanuarius Ncpotianus 
(5th c. ?), breaks off early in book 3. 

Editions. A. Torreniusf 1726 ; notes and index) ;C Kempf(nerlin, 
1854: Teubner, 1888), P. Constant (1935 . Fr. trnns.). 

STUDIES, c. Bosch, Dte Que/len drs Yal. Max. (1929); A. Klotz, 
‘Studien’, Sttz. Wten 1942, 5; L) M. Schtillian, 'A Prelim. Fist of 
MSS.’, in Studtes w Honor of U/lman (1960). G. C. W. 

VALERIUS (9, PW 106) ASIATICUS, Decimus (?), 
bom at Vienna (q.v.), and consul suffectus in a.d. 35, was 
rich, proud, and athletic. Used by Gaius yvith con- 
temptuous familiarity, he publicly approved his murder 
and was thought to have heen in the plot. Undelr Claudius 
he served in Britain and held a second consulship (46). 
In 47, through the contrivance of Messallini, he was 
condemned by Claudius on charges of treason and 
adultery and committed suicide. Claudius attacked his 
memory in a famous speech (ILS 212. 2. 14-17). 

P. tiihiu, La Table ilaudienne de Lyon (1929), 104 ff. T. J. C. 

VALERIUS (10) FESTUS, C. Calpftantts (PW 2) 
Rantius Quirinalis, cos. sulj. a.d. 71, was legate of the 
African legion in 69. He arranged the murder of the pro- 
consul L. Piso (q.v. 10). if was alleged that, ns a relative 
of the defeated Vitellms, lie wanted to demonstrate Ins 
loyalty to the new Emperor Vespasian. He then cam- 
paigned against the Garamantes, and was given consular 
decorations. After his consulship he became curator of 
the Tiber, legate of Pannonia (73), and of Tarraconensis 
(79-80). He died, still an amicus of the Empeioi, early in 
Domitiun’s reign (Mart. 1. 78). G F. F. C. 

VALERIUS (n, PW 170) FLACCUS, Gaius, a poet. 
Nothing is known of his life save that he was a 
dectmvir sacris faciundis (1 . 5, 8. 239—41), that he probably 
began his poem in A.D. 80 (see references to Titus and 
his Templum Dwi Vespasiam, 1. 13-16, and to the erup- 
tion of Vesuvius, 3. 208—9, 4. 507-9), and that premature 
death overtook him before he completed the eighth book 
of his Argonautica in 92 or 93; for the only certain 
reference to him in Roman literature is Quintilian's 
brief expression of regret at his demise (Inst. 10. 1. 90). 

His only known work is the Argonautica , which is 
indebted to but not a close imitation of the similar 
work of Apollonius (q.v. 1) Khodius. The poem takes the 
reader in the company of the Argonauts from lolcos to 
Colchis, where Jason secures the Golden Fleece and 
escapes with Medea. Nearly all the well-known incidents 
of the myth are described in detail — the story of Hypsi- 
pyle and the Lemnian women, the tragic battle at Cyzicus, 
Hercules’ loss of Hylas to the Nymphs, the boxing- 
match between Pollux and Amycus, the passage of the 
Argo between the Clashing Rocks, the meeting with 
Medea, who helps him to sow the dragons’ teeth. But the 
poem breaks off abruptly with the pursuit of the Argo by 
her brother Absyrtus. Valerius' Jason is a much more 
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successful character, as a leader of heroes, but his Medea 
is a less subtle psychological study, than Apollonius'. 

Valerius is strongly influenced by Virgil, like the other 
epic writers of the early Empire, hut is a better poet than 
they, in so far as he is less excessively rhetorical than 
Lucan and a more original genius than Statius. Unlike 
them, however, he was unknown in the Middle Ages 
until the Florentine humanist Poggio Dracciolini dis- 
covered at St. Gall in 1416 a MS. (now lost). 

Tr\IS. (J. Thilu (1863; best critical apparatus); J. It. riury. 
Posl^att’s Corn. Poet. Lai. (1905); C. Giarratanu (1904; highly 
conservative), O. Kramer (Teubner, 1913). 

C0MMJ1NTAHIFS. P, Hurman (1724; useful variorum ediLion); 
P. Langen (1897). 

Tuansi.ai ION. J. II. Mozley (Iaich, 1034). 

Si units. K. Schcnkl, Stud. z. d. Aiminautica (1871); W C. 
Summers, A Study of the Argonuutuu ( 1 B y 4 ) ; K. Mchmcl, Valerius 
Flaccus (1034). K. J. G.; A. lv. 

VALERIUS (12) LICINIANUS, Lucius, from Bilbilis 
(Mart. 1. hi. 1 1 ; 4. 55. i), an advocate whom Martial 
considered a Spanish Cicero, was exiled by Domitian, 
but permitted by Nerva to settle in Sicily, where he 
professed oratory (Pliny, Ep. 4. 11). 

VALGIUS {PW 7) RUFUS (cos. suff. 12 n.c.), one of 
the poetic circle patronized by Maecenas (Hor. Sal. 1. 
10. 82), was consoled by Horace ( Carm . 2. g) on the 
deatli of a favourite slave, Mystes, whom he had himself 
commemorated in elegiac laments. Besides elegies he 
composed epigrams, translated Apollodorus’ rhetorical 
precepts (Quint. Inst. 3. 1. 18), wrote on grammatical 
questions and on herbs. 

Schanz-Husiua , H.iehrena, FPR , Morel, FPL. J \V. D. 

VALLIUS SYRIACUS, a distinguished rhetorician 
in the Elder Seneca’s Controversial' (1 . 1.11 and 21 ; 2. 1. 
34 if. ; 7. (1. 11; g. 4. 1 8). He proclaimed himself a pupil of 
Thcodorus (q.v. 3), and therefore not a sla\ish employer 
of narratiu (q.v.) in his speeches. 

VANDALS, a Germanic people, who left their original 
homes in southern Scandinavia before the beginning of 
the Christian era, and settled on the south coast ol the 
Baltic Sea. Plinv speaks of the Vaticlilii, as he and Tacitus 
call them, as including various other peoples, e.g. the 
Goths and Biugundians, who at any rate in later times 
would by no means have considered themselves to be 
Vandals. At least as early us the second century A.D. they 
were divided into two sections, the Asdings and the 
Sihngs. Before the year 200 they had moved southwards 
into the lands lying east of the Tisza, w r hcre they became 
the western neighbours of the Visigoths {see GOTHS) when 
the latter occupied Transdanubian Dacia (r. 270). The 
Vandals frequently raided, and were rnided by, the 
Visigoths and also attacked the Roman provinces in 
the third and fourth centuries. But they did not seriously 
affect the Romans until on 31 Dec. 406, having probably 
been driven westwards by the advancing Huns, they 
crossed the Rhine near Mainz in company with the 
Alans (q.v.) and Suebi. For three years they severely 
devastated wide areas of Gaul and in 409 crossed into 
Spain. Here, too, they ravaged exlcnsivelv, but then 
Bettled down apparently with the intention of living there 
permanently. The Sihngs occupied Bnetica, the Alans 
Lusitania, and the Asdings and Suebi Gallaecia. The 
Sihngs were all but exterminated by the Visigoths, who 
were acting under Roman instructions. Those Alans who 
escaped the Visigoths joined the Asdings, whose kings 
henceforth were known as the ‘kings of the Vandals and 
Alans’. Under King Gunderic they moved into southern 
Spain, leaving the Suebi in Gallaecia (where their king- 
dom lasted until 585). Gunderic died in 428, and in 
the following year the Asding Vandals and the Alans, 


numbering in all Ro.ooo persons, crossed into Africa 
For their subsequent history Arc s.v\ . gaislhic:, gi-.limku. 
t „L. Schmidt Unchuhtt der Wundahu* (km?.); V l mirtrm Ip, 
“ " CMS). Aiiu.Il /■» ;^u„LluJLd m suppl! 

' * E. A. T. 


V ARGUNTEIUS , Quintus (2nd c. u c \ junior to 
Uampadio (q.v.) among early lecturers on old Latin 
poets, expounded Ennius in public lectures, attracting 
large audiences (Suet. (Lam. 2). 


VARIUS(i, PIP 7) ‘HYBRID A*, Quintus, of Sueroin 
Spain, as tribune in go n.c, unsuccessfully attacked 
Scaur us (q.v. 1) and irregularly passed a law setting 
up a special court with equestrian jurors, which tiled and 
convicted several of the supporters of Drusus (q.v. 2 ) 
for having incited the Italians to revolt. Trials continued 
even after the other quucstwnes had been suspended 
owing to the war. In 8g, m circumstances not clear (but 
perhaps connected with the jury reform of lM.iulius, 
q.v. i), he was comicted under his own law and went 
into exile (Cic. Brut. 305). 

E. S. Grucn ,Jli& 1965, 122 II. . E. Italian, Hist, ig f,g 447ft 

E II. 

VARIUS (2, PIP 21) RUFUS, a distinguished elegiac, 
epic, and tragic Augustan poet, lriend of Virgil ( Catai . 
7; Ed. g. 35), Maecenas, and Horace {Sat. i. 5. 40; 6. 
55), who praises his epic highly {Carm. 1. 6; Sat. i.\o. 
43). His epics included a Dr morte based on Epicurean 
principles, with special reference to Julius Caesar’s 
death) and perhaps a Panegyric on Augustus. His tragedy 
Thyestes, performed at the games after Actium (29 IJ.C.), 
won deep admiration and comparison with the Greek 
masterpieces (Quint. 3. 8. 45, 10. 1. qK; Tac. Dial. 12). 
Assisted hy Plotius Tucca (q.v.), he edited the Aencidby 
Augustus' orders after Virgil’s death. 

Morel, FPL 100-1 ; Kibbcck, JRF 1 2^q. G C. W. 

VARRO (1), Gaius Tlrfntilts {PW 83) (ror. 216 u.c.), 
was represented in the hostile aristocratic tradition 
(deriving probahlv from Fuhius Pictor) as of humble 
origin (a butcher’s son) and as a radical demagogue 
opposed to the Senate (cf. C. Flarninius), whereas his 
career shows that he enjoyed the Senate’s confidence, 
while his father may have been a rich merchant. He was 
praetor in 218 n.c. As consul he commanded at Cannae 
(q.v.); he was probably no more responsible than his 
colleague, L. Aemihus Pnullus, for the subsequent 
disaster, after which he was thanked by the Senate for 
not despairing of the State. He served as proconsul in 
Picenurn (215—213), and with imperium pro praetore held 
Etruria against Hasdrubal’s advance (208-207), and went 
as an ambassador to Africa in 200. 

Scullard, Rum. Pol. 44 ti. , HJCS 1955, 19 f. H. II. S. 

VARRO (2), Marcus Tfuentius {PW 84, Suppl. vi) 
(116-27 n.c.), was born probably at Rente in Sabine 
country (Symmachus, Ep. 1. 2. 21 ; according to Augus- 
tine, De civ. D. 4. 1, ‘Romae nalus et educutus’). He was 
a pupil of the first Roman philologist L. Aelius Stilo, who 
made himself known hy his researches into the genuine- 
ness of the comedies bearing Plautus’ name. At Athens 
his teacher of philosophy was the Academic Antiochus of 
Ascalon. In public bfc Varro rose to be a praetor. He 
fought as a partisan of Pompey in Spain in 49, but 
without success. Caesar restored him to favour and 
appointed him keeper of the future public library in 47. 
After Caesar’s death lie was outlawed hy Antony in 43, 
but escaped death. His libraries, however, were plun- 
dered. When the Civil War was over he was allowed to 
devote himself entirely to peaceful study. According to 
Gellius (3. 10. 17) he had already edited 490 books at the 
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beginning of his 78th year. We know the titles of fifty- 
five works, a catalogue of Varro's writings (hut not of all) 
having been preserved in a fragment of Jerome (Ritschl, 
Opusc. lii. 522 11 .). We possess only two of his works sub- 
stantially: De lingua latina (in part) and Return rusticarum 
hbri 111 . 

Works 

1. De lingua latina libri XXV, of which books 5-10 
are partly extant (only 5 and 6 entirely). Book i con- 
tained an introduction, probably a general view of the 
subject, books 2-7 explained how words had originated 
and were applied to things and ideas, 8-13 treated 
declension and conjugation, 14-25 dealt with syntax. 
Books 2-4 were dedicated by Varro to his quaestor 
Septumius, but starting from book 5 the remaining books 
are dedicated to Cicero. The work was published before 
Cicero’s death, probably in 43 ti.c. The derivations are 
often fanciful, but the work has preserved many quota- 
tions, especially from the old Latin poets. 

2. Rerum rusticarum libri III (37 u.c.); book 1 treats of 
agriculture 111 general; 2 ol cattle- and sheep-breeding; 
3 of the smaller livestock kept on a farm, such as birds, 
bees, fishes, etc. Varro's aim was to rouse the diminished 
interest in country-life. The author has a tiresome 
tendency to group subject-matter under various head- 
ings and divide these again into subdivisions, but his 
prefaces are enjoyable and his hook is not without wit. 

Of Varro’s lost works we may mention: 

1. Saturarum Menippearutn libri CL, probably be- 
tween 81 and 67 li. c., humorous essays seasoned with 
verses, in which Varro followed, but in his own original 
way, the dialogues of the Cyme philosopher Memppus 
ol Gadara (first half of 3rd c. u.c.). Varro proves himself 
here an enemy to the luxury and other foibles of his 
time. Ninety titles and 600 fragments have come down 
to us. 

2. Antiquitatum rerum humanarum et divinarum libri 
XTJ (47 b.c.). The first twenty-five books dealt with 
res humanae, and the last sixteen books w ith res divinae 
(Augustine, De iw. D. 6. 3). To arrange his subject- 
matter he put the questions: Who? Where? When? 
What? After an introductory book, 2-25 were divided 
into four parts: 2-7 treated of persons (e.g. inhabitants 
of Italy), 8-13 of places (e.g. Rome, Italy), 14-19 of the 
times, 20-5 of the actions of inen. 

The sixteen books that contained the res divinae began 
with an introductory book; the rest were divided into 
five parts: 27-9, priests; 30-2, temples, etc.; 33-5, festal 
days, games, etc. ; 36-8, sacra-, 39-41, the gods. 

3. Logistoncon libri LXXV 1 (44 u.c.- ?), a collection 
of dialogues on various subjects — education of children, 
madness, chastity, etc. Every book took its name from a 
celebrated character, e.g. Marius de fortuna t Tubero de 
ongine Humana. 

4. Hebdomades vel de imaginihus (libri xv; 39 B.C.). 
This work treated of famous Romans and Greeks, and 
contained 700 portraits illustrating the text (Pliny, HN 
35. 1 1). It was called Hebdomades (Gull. 3. 10. 1), because 
the number 7 played an important part throughout. 

5. Disciplinarum libri IX, an encyclopedia of the 
artes liberates, i.e. of the branches of learning essential 
for a freeborn man (cf. encyclopedic learning). 

Varro’s writings cover nearly every domain of science 
— history (De vita populi Romani, ‘a social history of the 
Roman people* ; De gente populi Romani , on primitive 
Rome and chronology), geography, rhetoric, juris- 
prudence (De ture civili lib. XV), philosophy, music, 
medicine, architecture, literary history (De scaenicis 
origimbus lib. ///; De comoediis Plautinis). lie was the 
greatest scholar among the Romans; as to his method, he 
was a pupil of the Greeks, but he collected his matter 


largely himself. His works were a mine of information 
for pagan and Christian authors, and even for medieval 
compilers. See also grammar; scholarship, i.atin. 

I.IFF AND Works. G. Hoissier, La T'ie et les nuivages de M. T. 
Varron (i8fii); II. Dahlmann, FXV Suppl. vj (1935), 117.1. 

Texts. Ling. Lat. : Wcidmann (Spirngcl), Tcubner (Schocll 
and Goetz); Her. runt. : Teubncr (Goetz), Praam. Gramm, and 
Lit. 1 l-'unaioli, Gramm. Rom. frag. 1. 183 (Teubner); Nat. Men.! 
Weidmann (Riithcicr-Hcrueus, Petron. Sat. 1922, 181), Antiq. 1 
R Meikel, Ovith Fasti (1841), evi, P. JVlirscn, Leipz. Stud. v. 1 
(1882), Logist., Imog. : Ch C happuis, b'ragm, des nun de Varron 
( 1 8fi8) ; Dine.: F. Kitsch), Opusc. 111 372 . Hint. fr. : II. Peuri, HRRd. 
ii (190b), 9. 

Commentaries. Ling. Lat. bk 8, II. Dahlmann (1940) Rer. 
Rust. : J G. Schneider, Script, in rust. 1 (1794): 1 1 - KeiJ, Comment. 
iti Warrants rer rust libras tres (criLiLal, 1891) 

Translai ions. Ling. Lat.: K. G. Kent (with text, Loeb); 
Rcr. Rust. 1 : L. Storr-llcst (1912), W. D. Hooper and li U. Ash 
(with text, Loeb). 

SlYLfc AND Diction. G. Held rich, Dcr Stil des Varro f iHqz); 
R. Kiumblcgel, Ih' I- anontano scnbendi gtnere quucU tones (1892); 
E. Nmdcn, Ant. Kunstpr. 1 (1909), 194. 

SrriTAL Siuuil-s Ling. I.at.: 11 . Dahlmann, I r . und die hrllrn- 
utisrhe Sprachtheone (1932); Sat. Men.: I.. UiLcornagno, Studio 
suite Sat. Men. di l arrone (1931), J. W Dull, Raman Satire (U.S.A. 
1936); F. della CJorte, La J‘oe\ui di V. ncustituita (1938), Antiq.: 
R Agnhd, Fleck J. Suppl. iSoS, Legist.: U Mullet, K/ass. Plnl. 
Stud 1938; Dc genie Pop. Rom.: P. Itucchio, Studi Van aiuum 
(1907); Dc vita Pop. Rum. : li itipos.ili (1939). 

Vartan ( Fit ire turns HartlL w) includes bibliography of Varro 1950- 
62. 1* J. E. 

VARRO (3) ATACINUS, Publius Terentius (PW 88), 
was born in the Atax valley in Gallia Narhoncnsis in 82 
li. C. Nothing is known of his life, and his wu}k is repre- 
sented only by fragments. His Helium SequatUeum was a 
historical poem, presumably in the Enriian tradition, on 
Caesar’s campaign of 58 u.c. : later he seems to have come 
under the new Greek influence (tec alexandhpanism ) in 
his Argommtac , a translation or adaptation of .Apollonius 
Khodius (C)v. Am. 1. 15. 21, Quint. 10. 1. 87), m amatory 
verse (probably elegiac) addressed to one ‘Leueadia’ 
(Prop. 3. 34. 85, Ov. Tr. 2. 439), and in two didactic wotks, 
Chorographm , a geographical poem, and Lpnnmis ( ? : the 
til le is unceitain), in winch he used Aratus’ Phaenomerui 
and on which Virgil drew in the Georgies. (The passage 
Georgies 1. 374—89 closely follows some lines of Varro 
quoted by Sctmlis.) That he wmte satires we know from 
a passing reference in Horace (Sat. 1. 10. 4(1). 

Fragments in Muiel, FPL. C. J. F. 

VARRO (4) MURF.NA, Aui us Tfrenttus (PIP 92), 
probably a Tacmius Murcna adopted by an A. Terentius 
Varro, was brother-in-law of Maecenas (q.v.) and known 
to Horace (Sat. 1. 5. 38; cf. Carm. 3. 19). In 25 u.c. he 
ruthlessly subdued the Salassi of the Val d’ Aosta (see 
augusta prajtoria). While consul with Augustus in 23 
he defended M. Primus, ex-governor of Macedonia on 
a charge of mmestas and then joined Fannius Caepio 
(q.v. 3) and others 111 a conspiracy and was condemned 
and executed. 

Syme, Rom. Rei\, r c«t inilcc; W. C. McDermott, TAP A 1941, 
2SS ff-. K. M T. Atkinson, Hist. 1960, 440 IT ; F Milliir, A Study 
of ' Cassius lha (1964), 88 ff , D. blucklon, Hist. 1965, 18 11 ; S. 
Jameson, Hist, iybg, 204 If. T. J. C. 

VARUS (1), Publius Attius(PIP32), of undistinguished 
family, praetor and then governor of Africa before 51 
B.c., took Pompey’s side in the Civil War. In 49, after 
failing to hold Caesar in Picenum, lie established himself 
in his old province of Africa (see licahius). Assaulted by 
Curio (q.v. 2) at Utica, Jie was relieved by Juba (q.v. 1). 
After Pharsalus he had to yield the supreme command 
to Metellus (q.v. 11) Scipio, and served under him in the 
Thapsus campaign, from which he escaped to Spain. He 
fell at Munda. T. J. C. 

VARUS (2), Publius Quinctilius (PW 20) (cos. 13 
B.c.), of a patrician family that had been of no importance 
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for centuries. He owed his career to the favour of Augus- 
tus, being the husband of Claudia Pulchra, the grand- 
niece of the Princeps, and was able to acquire some 
political influence (his two sisters made good marnnges, 
cf. the table in PW xvii. 870). Varus became proconsul of 
Africa (?7“6 h.c.), and then legate of Syria. When 
Judaea revolted after the death of Herod the Great he 
marched rapidly southwards and dealt firmly with the 
insurgents (Joseph. Pjf 2. 39 ft'., etc.). Varus is next 
heard of as legate of the Rhine army in A.n. g. When 
marching back with three legions from the summer- 
camp near the Weser, he was treacherously attacked in 
difficult country hy Armimus (q.v.) whose professions 
he had trusted. The Roman army was destroyed in the 
Saltus Teutohurgiensis (q.v. ; there has been much debate 
on the site) and Varus took his own life (Dio 56. 18-22; 
Veil. Pat. 2. 1 17-20; Homs 2. 30). Varus was made the 
scapegoat for the signal failure of Augustus* whole 
German policy. He is alleged to have been grossly extor- 
tionate m Syria, torpid and incompetent in his German 
command — ‘ut corpora ita ammo immobihor, otio magis 
castrorum quam belhcae adsuetus militiae’ (Veil. Pat. 
2. 1 17. 2). 

CAH x. 9.13 (bibliofji aphy). R S. 

VARUS (3), Quinctimus, son of (2) above, was as a 
speaker trained under the pre-Tiberiau rhetor Cestius 
Pius from Smyrna. 

VARUS (4), Arrius {PW 36), a Roman knight, served 
with distinction as pracfcctus cohort is under Corhulo, but 
later is said to have dehuned bis old commanded to Nero. 
In A.n. 6g, when a primus pilus in one of the Danubian 
legions, he lent vigorous help to Antonius Primus on the 
FIa\ian side in the invasion of Italy, being rewarded 
alter the final victory with the office of praefectus prae- 
tono. Mucianus, however, soon arrived at Rome, put a 
check upon his ambitions (cf. the treatment of Antonius 
Piimus), and reduced him to the post of praeftrhts 
atmonae. lie is not hcaid of afterwards. R. S. 

VASE-PAINTING. Vase-painting not only records 
the development of Greek Painting (q.v.), hut is also a 
prune source for the Greek conception of gods and heroes 
through their history and for the external appearance of 
everyday life. 

Mycenaean. In the early period Mycenaean vases 
are strongly influenced bv naturalistic Alt no an vuae- 
puintmg. After the fine fifteenth -century Palace Style 
vase-painting gradually becomes increasingly formal and 
abstr.Kt, although many interesting pictures survive till 
the end of the period. 

Eleventh to Tenth Century r.c. The new Proto- 
geometric style with precise shapes and simple geo- 
metric ornaments including compass-drawn concentric 
circles starts in Attica and spreads rapidly to other areas. 

Ninth to Eighth Century b.c. The ornament grad- 
ually becomes more complicated and spreads over more 
of the surface of the vase. By the mid eighth century 
in Attica (and rather later and more sparingly elsewhere) 
the pattern hands aic interspersed with bands of animals 
andhuman figures in silhouette — battles, dances, funerals, 
including some scenes which are certainly mythical and 
suggest a similar interpretation for all. 

Seventh Century. Orientalizing. From c. 725 B.c. 
patterns become more naturalistic and the decoration 
less orderly, with larger figures in partial outline; later 
the black-figure style (silhouette with incised inner mark- 
ings) comes in. Athenian vases nre divided into Early 
Proto- Attic (reminiscent of geometric), ‘black and white’, 
Late Proto-Attic (predominantly black-figurc). In 


Corinth Middle and Late Proto-Corintluan, 700-625 
(neat and orderly ; some small polychrome vases of 
superlative merit), is followed by Karlv Corinthian, 625- 
600 ( black-figure , animal friezes mid heroic scenes). 
Melian vases have large, untidy, hr 10 it scenes. East 
Greek vases have processions of animals on while ground; 
figure-scenes are rare. 

Sixth Century. Murk-figure. In Athens two lines can 
be traced: 1. Vigorous style. Massive figures and often 
violent scenes. Originates in seventh century v\ith Nrssus 
painter. Continued hy Soplulus, r. 570, the C painter, 
575~55°. Fxccias (q.v.), Andocidcs (q.v. 2) painter, sho- 
530) and Lcagrus group, r. 515. 2. Delicate style Di awing, 
neat and fine, sometimes formal. Begins with Clitias, 5(10! 
and painters of Little Master cups, c. 550, then Ainasis 
(q.v. 2) painter and Mcnon painter (act anijocides 2). 

Corinthian vase-painting continues till about 550, 
with some excellent pictures, c.g. ‘Departure of Amphi- 
nraus’. Chalcis carnes on the best Connthuui tradition 
until 520, but the later Pluneiis group shows Ionian 
influence. The finest Laconian vasts, c.g. Anesilas cup, 
are produced 590 - 55 °- ^ tic East Gieek styles are 

Fikcllura, 570-500 (deiives iroin Rhodian, drawing 
often witt>), Clazomenian, 5O0-530, including Noilh- 
amplon group (formal and decorative), Caen tan, 5 to- 
525 (lively scenes of ‘Heracles and Busins’, etc. , possibly 
made in Italy, but, unlike Pontic and allied groups, shows 
no Etruscan influence). 

570-400. Red- figure. Figures reserved against black 
background, inner markings in black or brown. In 
Athens starts with Andocidcs (q.v.) painter and Menon 
painter. The vigorous style is continued by Euphronius 
Euthyimdcs (qq.w), Cleophrades painter {see Epic- 
tetus i). J’uuactius painter (sec n iMiuoNius), Brygus 
(q.v.) painter; and the delicate style by Epictetus (q.v. 1), 
Phintias (formal and elaborate), Berlin painter (rhyth- 
mical line and quiet beauty), Pan painter (mannerist). 
Duns (q.v.). After 480 Niolud painter and Penthesilea 
painter (.see euphronius) icflect composition of Micon 
and Polygnotus (q.v.); Chicago painter and the Pluale 
painter are quieter. White-giound vases, particularly 
lecytfu , are now common; Achilles painter, 4(10-440, 
develops tiadition of Berlin painter ; Reed painter (430- 
410) is more passionate. I11 red-figure Eretria painter 
(440-420) begins a rich style which Meichas painter 
elaborates (\ee mf.idias); Dinos painter is realistic anil 
vigorous. Red-figure painting starts in south Italy about 
440 and at first is strongly influenced by Athens. 

Fourth Century. In Athens the rich style continues 
in the work of Meidias paintei’s successors. The 
vigorous style can he traced through successive groups 
of Kertch vases. In south Italy local groups, Lucanian, 
Apulian (including Gnnthia), Paestan, Campanian, 
Sicilian, Etruscan, develop on their own lines; their sub- 
jects are often interesting. Gnathia ware has echoes of 
Sieyonian painting. Vase-painting ends in the third 
century with the magnificent polychrome ware of 
Centunpe. 

flFNTR\L Corpus Vasorum Antiquorum ; V. Pill hi, Malrrei und 
Zeichnung dvr Grticheni 1921, 1940), Rumpf, Maler ri wul Zenhnung 
dcr Gneihen (195 j); R IVf Conk, Greek Fainted FvUcry (19M; 
p Anas, M Hirmcr, and JI Khcfron. History oj Gmk Vase-Painting 
(iqO ’). (.See also under c.Rmc Eainfino ) 

.Sri-CIAL Mvccnnean: A Fummnrli, Mycenaean Pottery (1941). 
Protogcometnc: V Deslionnigh, Pratagrornpiru Pottery ( 1052). 
Geometric. J. N. Coldstream, Greek Gtometrn Pottery ( 19 ^ 8 ): ;! M. 

Attn Geometric Workshops ( I Qf»i >. Corinthian H G G, 
Payne Necrocormthia (1931); Prntokoriiilhisehe Vasvmnalrrei (193,1)- 
Chnlcidinn: A. Rumpt, Chalhidtuhe l asm (1927)- HUrk-Iiauie 
(Attic) ■ J D Ilcazkv, Development of Attn Wat k-figure (ii)$i ); Attic 
Black-figure Vase-painters Rpd-fitfiire (Artie): J D Hcn/I. y. 

Attic tied- hgnre Vase-painters ( ighj). South Italian* A 1 ). Trendall, 
Paestan Pottery (193O); b'riihitahstische l’ asm (iyjK) ; (with A. Cum- 
bitofjlou) Apuhan red- figured rv ise-pamters of the plain style (1961); 
tied- figure vases of I.ucama, Campania, and Sicily (1967) Etruscan: 
J. D. llcHzley, Etruscan Vase-painting (1947k T. II. L. W. 
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VATICAN, originally the district on the west bank of 
the Tiber extending from the territory of Veil to the 
reaches below Rome, but later forming the northern 
sector of the lust of the fourteen regions into which 
Augustus divided the city of Rome. Its most distinctive 
feature was the Mans Vaticanus, descending sharply to 
a valley on the south and, on it6 east side, adjoining the 
Tiber, to the Campus Vaticanus. The region was noted 
for its clay (Juv. Sat. 6. 344), for the pool quality of the 
wine from its vineyards (Mart. Epigr. 6. 92. 3, etc.), and 
for its unhealthy air ('lac. Hist. 2. 93). Here lay the 
Naumachtae and the Circus Gai et Neronis (the traditional 
scene of St. Peter’s martyrdom), the latter, in the Vallis 
Vaticana , probably being situated within the bounds of 
an imperinl park, the Horti Agrippmae (Pliny, II N 16. 
201; 36. 74; Tac. Ann. 14. 14; 15. 39,44; Suet. Claud. 
21). Vaticanus is also associated with a shrine of the 
Magna Mater {Cl I. xiii. 1. 1751 ; xm. 2, 1, 7281), whose 
altars {C 1 L vi. 497-504) have been found on the site 
of St. Peter’s facade. The two Roman highways that 
crossed this suburban area, the Via Cornelia , running 
from east to west, and the Via Triumphalis , running 
fiorn south-east to north-west, were lined with tombs. 
Just to the north of where the former road must have 
Jain there came to light under St. Peter’s, during World 
War II, two rows of richly decorated mausolea all facing 
south and dating from the second century : predominantly 
pagan, they contain a few Christian burials and are 
aligned with some first-century graves and with the 
shrine that, from c. 160 onwards, marked the reputed 
Bite of the Apostle’s resting-place. Of the tomhs, found 
since the War on the Vatican City car-park site, which 
bordered the Via Triumphalis, a number date from the 
first century. 

For books that deni in part with Vatican topciurapliv and ceme- 
teries, sec J. M Toynbee and J U. Wurd-Feikins. The Shrine of 
St. Peter and the Witican Excavations (IQ5O), E Knschbaiim, The 
Tombs 0/ St Peter and St. Paul (1959)- 1 A. R.; J M. C T. 

VATINIUS {P\V 3), PuiJLIUS, tribune 50R.C., sponsored 
the bills granting Caesar (q.v. 1) Cisalpine Gaul and 
Illyncum, and confirming Pompey’s Eastern settlement; 
he also figures prominently in attacks on Bibulus and in 
the affair of Vettius (q.v. 3). In 5b Cicero, defending 
Sestius (q.v.), delivered the invective In P. Vatinium 
testem mterrogatio, but in 54, obedient to the triumvirs, 
successfully defended Vatinius (who had been praetor 
in 55) on a bribery charge. After serving with Caesar m 
Gaul, Vatinius won a victory in the Adriatic in 47, arid in 
December received the consulate, an of lice he had always 
boasted he would hold. His proconsulate, in Illyricurn, 
was recognized by a suppheatio in 45; and though he 
surrendered to Brutus (q.v. 5) in 43 he triumphed in 42. 
Vatinius was made an easy butt by his personal disabilities, 
weak legs, and scrofulous swellings; but he took raillery 
well, and in later life was genuinely reconciled with 
Cicero, to whom in 45 he wrote Fam. 5. 10. (Cf. Catull. 
14. 3 and 52-3.) 

L. G. Pocock, A Commentary on Cicero In Vatinium (1926). 

G. E. F. C. 

VECTIGAL meant primarily revenue derived from 
public land, mines, saltworks, etc., and in general rents de- 
rived from State property. Such sources provided the basic 
revenues of the early Republic, and remained the most 
important forms of income for the municipia and dictates 
of the Empire. The term was also extended to cover 
indirect taxes, of which the only ones in the Republican 
period were the portoria (q.v.) and the vicesima libertatis, 
a tax of 5 per cent on the value of manumitted slaves. In 
the Pnncipate the number of the vectigalia was increased, 
and they provided a considerable part of the State revenue. 
Only vectigalia were paid by the inhabitants of Italy, who 


were exempt from tributum (q.v.). The most important 
of the vectigalia were the portoria. In order to raise 
revenue for the provision of discharge-donatives for 
veterans Augustus founded the aerarium militare, into 
which was paid the yield of two new taxes. The eentesima 
rerum venalium, a tax of 1 per cent on sales by auction, 
was reduced to ^ per cent by Tiberius and abolished, in 
Italy, by Guius. The vicesima herediiatum was a charge of 
5 per cent on significant sums bequeathed to persons 
other than near relatives (see Pliny, Pan. 37—40). The 
death-duties were paid by citizens only, and their intro- 
duction was resented by Italians, who objected to any 
form of taxation. The extension of the citizenship had 
the effect of increasing their yield. The quinta et vicesima 
venalium mancipiorum, a 4 per cent tax on sales of slaves, 
was established hy Augustus in a.d. 7 to provide the pay 
of the vigiles (q.v.). A number of minor vectigalia were 
established hy Gaius (Suet. Cal. 40); one of them, on 
prostitutes, is attested in the second and third centuries. 
The collection of vectigalia was in the early Principate let 
out to companies of publicani (q.v.). In the second, and 
occasionally in the first, we find imperial procurators 
(q.v.) of the vicesima herediiatum and vicesima libertatis \ 
their precise function is unknown. Portoria came in the 
second century to he collected by individual conductors 
(q.v.) and then procuratores. G. 11 . b.; G. E. B. M. 

VEDIOVIS, VEIOVIS, VEDIVS, an ancient deity, 
worshipped at Rome on the Capitol and on Tiber island 
(Platner-Ashby, 548 f.) and at Bovillae. His offering was 
a shc-goat, sacrificed rttu humann (Gell. 5. \i2. 12), 
whether that means on behalf of the dead (cf. Fektus, qi. 
24 Lindsay) or as a surrogate for a human victim (preller- 
Jordan, Rom. Mythol . J 1. 265). This suggests a chthonian 
god, but his name is puzzling. The ancients, deriving 
luppitcr from iituare , took Vcdiouis as ‘the non-helper’ 
(Gell. ibid. 8), i.c. harmful, or as ‘little luppitcr’, on the 
nnalogy of uegrandis (Ov. Fasti 3. 445-8, cf. Fcstus, 519. 
22 Lindsay, both from Vernus Flaccus); Wissowa, RK 
237, as a sort of anti-lu; >piter, a god of the dead; C. 
Koch, Der romische Juppiter (1937), 68, as meaning an 
abnormal form of luppitcr, Latte {RR 81) as a luppitcr 
who disappoints. His festival was on 21 May. The 
temple, which stood behind the Tabularium between 
the two summits of the Capitol, was discovered in 1939. 
The excavated temple is a restoration of 78 11. c. ; below it 
are traces of the first temple, dedicated in 192 H.C., and 
of a temple of the mid second century. See Nash, Piet. 
Diet. Rome ii. 490 fl. The marble cult-statue of Apolline 
type (probably 2nd c. a.d.), found at the same time, re- 
placed an earlier one of cypress wood. H. J. R. 

VEDIUS (PW 8) POLLIO, Puijlius, a freedman’s son 
and friend of Augustus, attained equestrian rank. Rich 
and cruel, he used to punish slaves by throwing them 
alive to his lampreys. He was one of Augustus’ influential 
private assistants and appears to have been active In Asia 
both in an official capacity and as a private benefactor. 
He died in 15 n.c., leaving to Augustus much of his 
property, including his villa Pausilypon {see pausii.ypus 
mons) and his immense town house on the Esquiline, on 
the site of which Augustus built the Porticus Liviae. 

K Sc-nrt, AJPhil. 1939, 4*96; H. Syme, JRS 1961, 23 ff.; 
K. M. T. Atkinson, Revue Internationale des Droits del ’ Antt quite 1962. 
261 ff. ; l’latner-Aahby, 197, 423. A. M.; T. J. C. 

VEGETIUS RENATUS, Flavius, is the author of an 
Epitoma ret militaris in four books, which is the only 
ancient manual of Roman military institutions to have 
survived intact. Written between a.d. 383 — Gratian is 
called divus (1. 20) — and 450, when a critical revision 
was produced by Eutropius at Constantinople, it is 
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addressed to a single Emperor. If, as seem9 probable, 
Theodosius the Great is meant, the work may be dated 
to the years 383-95, and perhaps even more closely to 
Theodosius’ stay in Italy from Aug. 388 to June 391. 

The plan ot the treatise is simple : hook 1 deals with the 
recruit, book 2 with organization, book 3 with tactics and 
strategy, and book 4 with fortifications and naval warfare. 
Not quite so- simple, however, is its composition. Vegetius 
himself was neither a historian nor a soldier: he was a 
bureaucrat by profession — he may have been comes 
sacrarum largitionum — and in temperament he was an 
antiquary. The result is a compilation carelessly con- 
structed from material of all ages, a congeries of incon- 
sistencies. To impress the reader with the weight of his 
authority he names some of his sources — Cato the Elder, 
Frontinus, and Paternus, and the const it utiones of Augus- 
tus, Trajan, and Hadrian, it is naive to assume that these 
were the only sources he used, or even that he used these 
always at first hand. Schenk’s view was that Paternus 
was his most recent source: it followed that all later 
additions must be from Vegetius' own day and experience. 
This led him to refer the antiqua legio of book 2, which is 
clearly not from Vegetius’ own lime, hut from some- 
thing which he has read, right back to the age of Hadrian: 
the majority of scholars have concurred in placing it in 
the third century, though details differ. 

The real importance of Vegetius’ work lies perhaps not 
so much in the mass of information which he gives us 
about the Homan army, for much of this is unfortunately 
unstrntificd, as m the very considerable influence which 
he had upon the nulitaiy thinking oi the Middle Ages 
and Renaissance. 

Ti.xr C Lain?-’ (xBRO. Translation John Clarla* (171*7). 

Slumps Danldml Schenk, ' Flavius V'egctiu.s Kenauis- die Quellcn 
dcr hpitmu.'i 1 ci m.litfiiis’, Kim, Heiheli 22 (nno), A. Anderson, 
A India t 'r'l’tOana (njiK); V. A Shako, ( I alia RUu idta ( l 1 ), upp 2 . 
A. H Neumann, /'H Suppl. x oyj tt. Cl G. R. Wuuion, The Roman 
Soldier ( i i)h<)). G K W. 

VEIENTO, Am us Dinms Oaluis Fahricius (PW 15), 
was consul three times under the Flavian Emperors (his 
second tenure, in a.d, 80 under Titus, is the only one 
securely dated), and was evidently one of the most 
powerful senators of the period. Under Nero he had 
been exiled for circulating libels on eminent persons and 
for selling honours (Tac. Ann. 14. 50). Hut to Juvenal (4. 
113; see also Scliol. to line 94) he is ‘prudens Veiento’, 
prominent in Domitinn’s council; and he retained 
imperial favour under Nerva (Plinv, Kp. 4. 22), though 
his influence was then challenged (ibid. 9. 13. 13 ft.). ile is 
not heard of after 97. 

11 . S 1010; S>nit, Tautus, app 5. G. E F C. 

VEII, founded by Villanovan settlers from the coast in 
the ninth -eighth century n.c., was Home's nearest neigh- 
bour among the Etruscan cities, only 9 miles to the north. 
Relations with Home were at first close and friendly, but 
the expansion of Homan power in Lntium led to rivalry; 
after a long siege the cilv was destroyed in 396 n.c. (Livy 
5. 1-22; Plul. Cam. 2-fi) and its territory annexed, the 
population being grouped into four new rustic tribes. 
A small urban nucleus survived and shortly before 2 H.C. 
became the municipium August urn Veiens ; but the Homan 
town was of little importance and was progressively 
deserted in later antiquity. The site, about 480 acres in 
extent, was enclosed in the late fifth century n.c. by a 
powerful wall and rampart; but although the cemeteries 
have been extensively explored, little is known of the 
city itself. Etruscan Vcn was famous for its statuary. 
Pliny ( HN 35. 157) records the name of Vulca, commis- 
sioned to furnish statues for Jupiter’s temple on the 
Roman Capitol. Ifis school was responsible for the 
terracotta statues of Apollo and other divinities from one 


of the temples of Veii, now in the Museo di Villa Giulia 
at Home. 


n.Vn V v \" rn “ 1 rrK,, ) s ' v i*n* IIiNtariral Topography', 

VcicnU.ni.s , t>HSR Sot. Slav, iql.i. 

77 II- . *1U7, 8711. ; Scullard, Ltr. Cities, 104 il. J. jj, 


VELABRUM was the low ground between the Capitol 
and Palatine in Home, originally a swamp open to Tiber 
floods, fhe Cloaca Maxima (q.v.) passed nverwards 
through it, and by draining made ol it one ol the busiest 
centres in the city (Macroh. 1. 10. 15), coniamed between 
the Vicus I’uscus and Vicus luganus and earning all 
traffic between the Forum and the river. Here lav Aeca 
Larcntia’s shrine. 1 A ^ 


VELIA, now a narrow ridge or spur connecting the 
Palatine and Oppian lulls ol Home at the head of the Via 
Sacra (q.v.). The summit was prohably modified by 
levelling for the vestibule of Nero’s Domus Alum (q.v.) 
in A. n. 64, where later stood the temple ot Venus and 
Roma, built under Hadrian. The saddle was crowned by 
the Arch of Titus. 1 A u 


VELITES. In the early Republican army the light-armed 
troops were recruited from citizens unable to provide 
themselves with hoplitc armout and were called roraui . 
Hy the Second Punic War their title had been changed to 
t ’elites. The number in each legion was the same as that of 
haslati or prtruipes. In battle they w r cre employed probably 
as laculatores (ypooifjofidxot) in conjunction with cavahy to 
open the attack. The duel period ot their use was in the 
second half of the Second Punic War. During the succeed- 
ing century their impottancc declined with the increasing 
use of foreign contingents (e.g. Haleanc slingers), andlhey 
were* perhaps finally abolished by Lucullus. 

] K rum aver ai.d G. Victh, Hetrtcesvn und Kriet>fuhruw der 
Gneihtn und Romer (1928), Parker, Roman t n'wm 1 , M. J V Hell, 
Hist, lyf.s, 419 il. I) D. M. I*., Ci. K. W. 


VELITRAE (modern Vtllclri ): Volscian town on the 
southern rim of the Alban hills in Latiurn. it frequently 
fought early Rome, until annexed by the latter (338 n.c.). 
ft still spoke Volscian then, but was soon completely 
latinized. Augustus originated from Velitiae. Claudius 
made it a colonia. IS. T. s. 


VELIUS LONGUS (early 2nd c. a.d.), scholar, who 
interested himself in the language of Republican authors, 
and wrote a commentary on the Aencid. Only his I)e 
orthographici (ed. Keil, Gramm. Lat. vn. 46-Si) is extant. 

Sclian.2 Ifosiu", §596, Comngton— Ncllleslup, The Works oj V'lrgil 
(i8ij 8) 1. lxxxva ft. 

VELLEIUS (PW 5) PATERCULUS (r. iq n.c.-nfter 
a.d. 30), was of Campanian descent. All our information 
concerning his life and writing is derived from his own 
works, in which he inserts references to the lojaltv to 
Rome of his maternal ancestors, the Magii, and to the 
distinction of'his grandfather and father as adherents of 
the Elder and Younger Tiberius Nero nspeclively The 
historian, after several military campaigns, served under 
the latter for eight years in Germany and Paunnniu, was 
quaestor in a.d. 7 and praetor, together with his brother, 
in a.d. 15. We learn nothing ol Ins career during the 
following fifteen years, but he probably failed to reach 
the consulate. His adulation of Sejaniis (2. 127^8) sug- 
gests that he may have been involved in the prefect ’s lull in 
the following year. However, two Vellen Paterculi appear 
as suffecl consuls in fio and 61, prohably sons of the 
historian. The praenomen of the senior, Gaius, confirms 
the uncertain evidence of the text concerning his father’s 
names. 
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VENILIA 


The Historiae Romanae is n compendium of Roman 
history addressed to Velleius’ friend M. Vinicius (who 
married Julia, daughter of Gcrmanicus) on attaining the 
consulship, a.d. 30. Book i, of which the opening and 
the part dealing with the period from Romulus to the 
battle of Pydna are missing, begins with the history of the 
Orient and Greece and ends with the fall of Carthage and 
Corinth (146 B.c.); book 2, covering the period T46 B.c. 
to a.d. 30, becomes more detailed as it approaches the 
author’s own day, doubtless because, as he tells us, he 

P rojected a fuller history trom the Civil War onwards. 

le inserted two historical excursuses, on Roman coloni- 
zation (1. 14-15) and on the Roman provinces (2. 38-9), 
and three on literary topics, one on early Latin literature 
(2. 9), and another on the Ciceronian and Augustan 
period (2. 36), in which he couples Virgil with the minor 
poet Ilabi rius, while a third (1. 16-17) points out that the 
flourishing periods in Greek and Latin literature were 
confined within very brief limits. 11c shows some know- 
ledge of Greek literature, mentioning Homer, Hesiod, 
tragic and enmic writers, Isocrates, Plato, Aristotle. He 
cites only Cato and Hoitensius among his sources (1.7. 
3 ; 2. 16. 3). A considerable controversial liteiature dis- 
cusses authors possibly used by him and his general 
reliability (see Dihlc in P\V and Schanz) ; but most recent 
work on Velleius has been concerned only with the 
elucidation of particular historical problems. 

Velleius as a historian is enthusiastic rather than critical 
and has nil the pretentiousness of the novice who has 
fallen under the spell of contemporary rhetoric. Though 
his work is one of the earliest extant specimens of post- 
Augustan prose, his style has all the characteristics of the 
Silver Age. His attempts at pointed phraseology, though 
occasionally effective, are often puerile. lie indulges 111 
lengthy sentences which arc not periods hut mere slrings 
of clauses interspersed with paientheses, and he has an 
irritating fondness for exclamations ami interrogations. 
He admits that he wrote hurriedly, and the stream of his 
narrative, if it sometimes carncs the reader along with 
it, certainly lacks profundity. His interest is chiefly in 
individuals, and he portrays, often with some skill, the 
lesser lights as well as the protagonists of history. His 
admiration for his old chief Tiberius and for the whole 
imperial house is unbounded; even Tiberius* ministers, 
such as St 1 anus, can do no wrong. His work is a valuable 
source for the reigns of Augustus and Tiberius; but 
generally represents the adulatory type of history con- 
demned by Tacitus (Hist. 1. 1), who ignores Velleius, as 
do all ancient authorities. 

The text, derived from Ringlc lost MS. from Mutbnch, is 
thoroughly corrupt. 


130 It., H Sauope, Sthtvnz Museum (1N37), i. 133 (- Ausgerv. 
be nr. 19 ff.); K Mdnzei, Zur Koni post turn de s IV//. in Pcdschnlt zur 

f t). Pfulol. Vers (1907), 247 II.; Dziech, Eos 19 to, 18 ff. , 1 . Lima, 
ell. Put. n della propagamla (195/); A. Dilile, PW viu. A. 1 (1955), 
6.37 ff I J- nelleRiJiiar'rh, l.atomus 11/14, 6(19 11. 

Ti-xrs. O.C.T (R. Kllis, 1X98), Tcubner (H.inse, 1840; Halm, 
18(13; S teaman de Prilzwald, 1933); Ii. Holnffi (1930). 

CoMMLNiAHlI.s. Kuhnki.n-Frutj.cher (1S30 9), l.cmnue (1822); 
Oielli (18J5), Kiitz (1840); Ruck wood (Civil War and jci^ns of 
Augustus and Tihrnus) (1893) 

Translations. F. W. Shipley, with text (Loeb, 1924); HainsRelin- 
Watelet (Fiench, 1932). 

Siyif and Diction N. Ocsthng, Dr rlocutiunr Veil. (1874); 
C. dc Opprn, De Veil (1875); H. Georpes, Dc eloruhonr Veil. 
(1877); O. Lange, Zum Sprachgcbr. des Veil. (1878); F. Milkau, 
Dc Veil. gtneiF dicendi (1888); CJ von Mninwski, Phllul 1875, 715; 
E. Bolafli, De Vt lltmno urmione (1925), Nordcn, Ant Kunstpr. 302. 
Lexicon. G. A. Koch (1857). E. S. F\; G. H. T. 

VENAFRUM, modern Venafro , on the Latium- 
Campania border. It spoke Oscan in the third century 
B.c. and was probably a Samnite town brought under 
Roman domination r. 290 D.c. The Social War insurgents 


captured it and slaughtered its Roman garrison (90 b.c.). 
Famous for its olives, it became a flourishing colonia in 
imperial times. 

1 £. Vetter, Handbuch dcr itahschen Dialekte (1953), i. 135. E. T. S. 

VENANTIUS HONORIUS CLEMENT I ANUS 
FORTUNATUS (c. a.d. 540-c. 600), born near Treviso 
in northern Italy and educated at Ravenna, left Italy 
in 565 and subsequently lived in Poitiers, where he 
ultimately became bishop. A versatile poet, he wrote 
numerous poems on both secular and religious themes 
(including the great Passion hymns Pange lingua and 
Vexilla rcgis)\ he also wrote in prose. Fortunatus has 
been termed both the lust of the Roman poets and the 
first of the medieval. 

Tex 1 . F. Leo (poems) and B. Krusch (prose), A 1 GH, A A iv. 

A. H.-W. 

VENATIONES. Fights of man against beast or beast 
against beast were introduced into Rome in the second 
century b.c. They grew more elaborate, until under the 
Empire the whole world was ransacked for animals, 
which were transported (as illustrated in mosaics of 
Piazza Armerina 111 Sicily) to Rome and to amphitheatres 
all over the Empire. Lions, panthers, bears, hulls, hippo- 
potami, crocodiles were matched against each other or 
against bvstiurii. Five thousand wild and four thousand 
tame animals were slaughtered when the Flavian amphi- 
theatre was opened; eleven thousand when Trajan cele- 
brated his triumph over the Dacians. 1 

Friedlander Rnm. Life 11 62-74, J. 1 \ ftalsdon, T.tfr drul Leiuimn 
Anc. Hume (jybg), 302ft. F. A yV.; J P. B. 

VENETI (1), Gallic tribe occupying modern hfiorbihan. 
Their strongly ‘Atlantic’ culture was hut slightly touched 
by Celticism in the La Tfcne period, but they themselves 
strongly influenced south-west British cultures by their 
trade, which stimulated their lesistance to Caesar. They 
were defeated by 1 ). Brutus in a naval battle (56 n.c.). 
Under the Empire their commerce declined, but n 
prosperous agricultural Me is indicated by villa-finds. 
The region was occupied by emigrant Britons 111 the 
fifth century. 

(Zacs H(juU. 3 8 -lb. C. Jullian, Hist. de la (Jaule (1907 26). 
il. 48G 11 ., vi. 437 ft. (J L. .S. 

VENETI (2) inhabited fertile country about the head of 
the Adriatic. Chief cities: A teste in prehistoric tunes, 
Pntavium in historic (sec AN l'LNOH 1). They may he of 
Illyrian extraction (of. lldt. 1. 196), although their sur- 
viving inscriptions (5th— 1st c. n.c.) are not demonstrably 
in an Illyrian language. Archaeological evidence reveals 
that they immigrated into north Italy c. 950; here they 
preceded and later successfully resisted Etruscans and 
Gauls. They were highly civilized, preferred horse- 
breeding and commerce to war, and early organized the 
Baltic amber (q.v.) trade. They partieulaily worshipped a 
goddess of healing, Rchtia. Always friendly to Rome, the 
Veneti aided her against Gauls (390 n.c.) and Hannibal. 
Later from allies they became subjects, though retaining 
local autonomy. Presumably they obtained Latin rights 
in 89, full citizenship in 49 B.C. Their roniamzatiun 
ensued. 

Slrubo 5 212; Pulvb. 2. 17 f.; Livy 1 . 1 ; 5 33; 10. 2. R S. Con- 
way, Prae-llahc Dialects 1 (1933), 210; 1 . Whulmough, Foundations 
of Roman Italy (1917), 171 (with hihlinprnphy), M. S. Heeler, The 
Vrnetic Language (lI.S.A. 1949) For their alleged Pnphlngumun 
origin see Serv. ad Aen. 1. 242, Hum. il. 2. 852; Strabo 12. 541 

F T. S. 

VENILIA, a goddess of forgotten nature and functions. 
It is implied by Varro (Ling. 5. 72) that she is associated 
with Ncptunus (q.v., cf. August. De cw. D. 7. 22). 
Some insignificant stories, patently late inventions, are 
told of her by poets. 
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VENNONIUS, an early Roman author, now lost, whose 
history Cicero greatly regrets not to have at hand (Att. 
12. 3. 1; cl. Leg . i. 6). He is cited by Dionysius of 
Halicarnassus, 4. 15. 

Peter, HRRel. 1. 142. 

VENTA SILURUM, a town of Homan Britain in South 
Wales (modern Caerwent), the caput of the civitas of the 
Silures (Jt. Ant. 485. 9: Rav. Cosm. 48). A dedication to 
Ti. Claudius Puulinus, former commander of Legio II 
Augusta (. . . ex deercto ordinis respubl(ica) civit(atis) 
Sifuriwi; Collingwood-Wnght, RIB 311) forms impor- 
tant evidence for the character ol local government in 
Britain. Founded in the late first century A.D., the town 
was defended by earthworks in the late second and a town 
wall was added in the late third century; this was supple- 
mented with external towers prohably by Count Theo- 
dosius (369). These defences enclosed only 44 acres. 
The town survived into the fifth century, hut much of it 
was finally destroyed by fire, possibly by Irish raiders. 

Arrhaeoloqui Jvm-lxii (c.jrly cxruvni ion* iKq."!-i qio) ; V K Nash- 
Wilhams ibid iqto, 229 fi (didcncL--); Bull Board of Celtic Studies 
ly53, 150 ff-, A Hundred Years oj Welsh . Irchaeolofty (iy46), So ff. 

S S. F . 

VENTIDIUS (PIT 5), Puui.Ti.'s (cos. tuff. 43 11 c.), the 
proverbial upstart of the Homan revolutionary wars: 
probably of quite reputable municipal origin. Captured in 
infancy at Asculurn and led in the triumph of Fompeius 
Strabo (89 H.c.), he made his livelihood with difficulty. 
Abusively designated as a mulio, he was prohably an 
arm> -conti actor (ct. Cell. 15. 4, the best account of his 
early life). Like other representatives of the defeated and 
impoverished Italians, he became an adherent of Caesar, 
through whose patronage he entered the Senate. Praetor 
in 43, Ventidius, who had been laismg three legions in 
his native Pieenum, reinforced Antony, alter his defeat 
at Mutina. As a reward, he became consul later in the 
year. In 41 40 n.c. lie intervened indecisively in the 
Iiellum Perusinum. Alter the Pact of Brundisium he was 
sent to drive the Parthians out of Asia and Syna, in 
which task lie won brilliant victories at the Cilician Cates 
and at IVlt. Amarius (39), and at Gindarus (38). Super- 
seded bj Antonv (there were allegations of taking bribes 
from the king of Commagene), he returned to Rome to 
celebrate his Parthian triumph (38), and died soon after, 
being honoured with a public funeral. His Parthian 
triumph was long remembered (cf. Tac Germ, 37.4: 'infra 
Ventidium deioctus Oriens’). No official 01 contempo- 
rary evidence gives P. Ventidius the cognomen ‘Lassus’; 
nor can he quite he proved identical with Sabmus, 
the mulio of Virgil, Catal, jo. 

iSymc, Rom Rex., sol index. R. S. 

VENUS, an Italian goddess, not originally Homan 
(Varro, Ling. 6. 33 : ‘cuius nomcn ego antiquis littcns . . . 
nusquam inucm’). Her cult was later widespread in Italy 
(see Latte, RR 183 (I.). She is so obscure that the only 
clues to her functions arc her name, a few passing rcmnrks 
of antiquaries, and her identification. The name should by 
all analogies be neuter and apparently is feminine merely 
because it denotes a female; as a common noun it means 
‘charm, beauty’, and so may be compared to Chans 
(cf. chakites). Varro (op. cit. 6. 20) says that on the Vin- 
alia Rusticu (a day mistakenly supposed to be her festival) 
gardeners keep holiday. Cf. Rust. 1. 1. 6, Venus has 
procuratio hortorum\ Festus, 322. 19; 366. 35 Lindsay; 
Pliny, IJN 19. 50. Naevius./r. com. 122 Ribbeck, speaks 
of eating ‘Venus that has felt Vulcan’s power’, i.e. boiled 
vegetables. We may therefore suppose that she was the 
numen whose power made herb-gardens look ‘charmingly’ 
prosperous and fertde. There is no evidence that she had 
anything to do with animal fertility, including that of 
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mankind. However, perhaps through the association of 
Aphrodite (q.v ) with duns, or the Charm*, she some- 
how became identified with her at an unknown date. R 
would seem that the cult of Aplnudite of Krvx (Venus 
hrucina) was the first point ol contact (temple on the 
Capitol in 217 B.C.). To classical Rome Venus was 
Aphrodite; so much so that the fm.k nictunumcs 
(Aphrodite - love-making, highest throw at dice,' luck, 
etc.) were taken over by hci. As Venus ( iem ti’ix ( ’ 
mother of therein Julia) she was prominent in imperial 
cult. 

Wissowa, RK 2SS (1 , Kuirn- in RnsiluVs Lexikon Y, n thr 
Trmplrji of Venus jn Konn- fov l J l.tim;i-Aslil»\, <551 ll Sis 
]'ict. Ihct Rome 1 4y r (\ L-rnis 1 ni, 111a di tliuiri il in 7l Si lit ,, u i- 
Kide ihr PurlH Colima , lain lhIIliI \ onus Uuiiorutn S.ilhiMmno’rum)- 
i ff.( Venus Licnflnx.drdiraird in. |(iH r In C , in ih. Fiuunl 

lulmm),ii 411OH (\ enuset Unni.t on iln ol 1 1 m- \ 1 -uiiuli ufNno's 

(■olden J louse, buill by Iladnan and ioiui riled in a ij i ill 01 1 17 - 
rcbuilt by Maxell mu. ahci u luc in 307, .ip.m I mm ih L i.odium’ 
nil the surviving icmimis bdunK io ilu> iLhinliling) , 11 4^ fl (\ nuifl 
Victrix, buill by J’ompey 111 his tlieati c and dciliL.iud in ‘55 u i ) 

H. J R. 

VENUSIA, a town, probably of Peucctian origin, in 
Apulia near the Lucnman border, famed as Horace’s 
birthplace (Sat. 2. 1. 34); modern l enosa When Koine 
took Venusia it was probably Sarnnite. and certainly 
populous, 292 u.c. ; it received a Latin colony one sear 
latei (Dion. Hal. 17-18. 5 inciedibly numbers the colonists 
at 20,000). Venusia immediately became a military 
stronghold and important station on the Via Appi.i 
(Strabo 5. 250). Resisting IlanmbaJ, it harboured the 
fugitives from Cannae, thereby repeating the role it had 
probably played 111 280 after lleraclca (Polvb. 3. 11(1 1.; 
Zonal*. 8. 3). in 200 Rome reinforced Venusia (Livy 31. 
49). Roman arrogance presumably provoked its defection 
in the Social Wai (Malcovati, ORF* 192; App. UCw. 1. 
39). In 43 the Triumvirs settled veterans here and Venusia 
remained a column m imperial times (App. BCw. 4. 3). 

N. J ucobunc, I >1111110 (igoyj. L. T. S. 

VER SACRUM, literally, consecrated (produce of the) 
spring. In times of distress, or merely when the popula- 
tion was superabundant, Italian communities and others, 
including Greek also (Dionysius, Strabo), used to con- 
secrate to a god, often Jupiter, all that should be horn 
in the spring. The beasts were apparently sacrificed , but 
the human beings (sat rani), when twenty years old 
(Festus, 150. 21), were veiled and sent out of the country. 
They might go where they would and lound a new 
settlement. The ceremony (without human participation) 
was revived in 217 n.u. 

Kestus, 1 so, 424, .siy l.mdsav; Dion llul. Ant Rom 1 16, Si mho 
5 4 12, 250. 1 -ivy 22 id, 3J. 44, 34. 44. J. 1 leui yun, 1 n/i\ Etudes 
sur le I'cr Sacrum (uj$ 7 ). Ik J R- 

VERCELLAE, modern Vercelli , tow r n of the Libici 
near the gold-mines of north-western Cisalpine Gaul 
(q.v.), which attained consequence in imperial tunes. 
The Campi Raudii , where Manus and Catulus annihil- 
ated the Cimbn (101 R.c\), although usually sought near 
here, possibly lay much further east: J. Zennan, / 
l ercelh dti Celti e V ittvasiune celtica (1956). K- T- 

VERCINGETORIX, son of Celtillus, formerly king of 
the Arvcrni, raised the revolt against Caesar in 52 n.C., 
and was acclaimed king ol the tribe and geneial of the 
confederates. Defeated by Caesar’s cavalry at Novio- 
dunum Biturigum, he adopted 'Fabian* tactics, hampering 
Caesar’s supply by systematic destruction. With this 
was combined the strategy of templing Caesar to attack 
or inglonously decline the attack on impregnable ground. 
The policy succeeded admirably near Avaricum, where 
Caesar did not attack, and at Gergovin, whcre^hc did. 
Vercmgetonx was led to risk another attack on Caesar m 
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the field, which was badly defeated, bo that he retreated 
to another prepared fortress, Alcsia (q.v.). Caesar hud 
an unexpected weapon, the circumvallation, with which 
he bent off not only Vercingetorix but the Gallic army 
summoned from outside to break it. Vercingetorix 
surrendered and was put to death after Caesar’s triumph 
(4b). 

Caes. BGall. bk. 7. C. Jullian, Vercingetorix (1921). C. E. S. 

VERGILIOMASTIX, ‘the scourge of Virgil', is a 
bombastic name given to critics of Virgil. 

Servius ad Ed. 2. 23 ; Am. 5. 521 ; Ribbcck, I’roleg. ad Verg., ch. 8 
(l8(>f»); Dnnntus 1(1. 61-2 (E. Diehl, Die Vitae Vrrgt/tanae u. ihre 
annke Quellen, 1911), Conmjflon-NeUlcHhip, \Vi»k \ of Virgil ( 1 Hg8), 
I 1 . xxix-liii, (J. (j. Haidie, praej. to Vita. Vcrgihanae Antiquae 
(i 954 )- It. M. 

VERGINIA was traditionally killed by her own father 
to save her from the lust of the decemvir Appius Clau- 
dius. This murder is said to have precipitated the revolu- 
tion leading to the overthrow of the decemvirs (449 n.c.). 
The poetical details of the legend show that the story, 
although probably bused on that of Lucrctia, was not 
invented by jurists as a precedent for the protection of 
individual liberty, or by annalists desirous of explaining 
the fall of the decemvirs. The lateness of the connexion 
of the legend with the story of Appius Claudius’ lust and 
tyranny is proved by the fact that the so-called plebeian 
heroes Verginius and Verginia in fact belonged to a 
family that was indisputably patrician. However ‘devoid 
of historical foundation’, the story of Verginia is a land- 
mark in the development of historical consciousness and 
historical writing at Rome. 

A. Alfbldi, Early Home and the f,atmi (ig6p, 153 ff ; Ogilvie- 
Comm. Livy 1-5, 476 tt. (with bibliography). 1 *. T. 

VERGINIUS ( 1 , PW 2 .<j) FLAVUS, a famous Neronian 
teacher who had Persms lor a pupil. His renown brought 
exile on him (Tac. Ann 15. 71). Quintilian held lus auth- 
oritiy in great respect, mentioning him 111 several passages. 

VERGINIUS (2, P\V 27) RUFUS, Lucius, from 
Mediolanum, consul a.d. 63, became legate ot Upper 
Germany in 67. In 68 lie was prepared to make a deal 
with Vindex (q.v.), but, being compelled by his own 
soldiers to fight, he crushed the rebel. He refused to be 
hailed as Emperor and recognized Galha, who, still 
suspicious, replaced him in Germany. Consul II under 
Otho, he again refused the sovereignty after Otho’s 
death. He became an example of loyalty to the State, and 
Nerva chose hirn as his colleague in the consulate (97). He 
died that year or a little later. His panegyric was pro- 
nounced by Tacitus, and his memory was celebrated 
by Plmy the Younger, whose tutor he had been ( Ep . 
2. 1). His epitaph is preserved (Pliny, Ep. 9. 19): 

Ilic situs eat Rufus, pulso qui Vindice quondam 
impel mm adsi_ruit non sibi acd paLriae. 

C. M. Kraav, Num. Chmn 1949, i2Qff. ; P. A. Brunt, Latnmus 
1959, 531 H. ; D. C. A. Shoiier, CQ 19(17, 370 If. A. M. 

VERONA, a town on the river Athesis in Cisalpine 
Gaul (q.v.), astride the routes to the Brenner Pass in 
fertile wine-producing country (Vcrg. G. 2. 94). Although 
probably founded by Racti, it is first mentioned in 
history as a town of the Cenomani (Pliny, HN 3. 130; 
Livy 5. 35). Prior to imperial times little is known of 
Verona except that it was Catullus’ birthplace. A large, 
flourishing city, Verona had the title of colonia in a.d. 69 
(Strabo 5. 212; Tac. Hist. 3. 8). Numerous Roman 
remains (including magnificent first-century amphi- 
theatre, third-ccntury walls, etc.) and the fact that 
Constantine (312), Theodoric (499). and the Lombards 


(568) thought it worth while to occupy it, demonstrate 
its importance. 

1 *. Marconi, Verona rnmana (1938); I. A. Richmond-W. G. 
Hullord, ‘Roman Verona', HUSH 1935, 6 ; G. Uadke, PW 8 A, *. 

Nachtrng 242(1(1. For, ns Kaetic origin sec J. Whumiough, llarv. 
Stud. 1937, 181. E. T. S. 

VERRES ( PW 1), Gaujs, perhaps the son of one of 
Sulla’s new senators who, as an vx-dwisor ( see candi- 
date), hnd considerable influence. As quaestor in 84 
B.C., he deserted from Carbo (q.v. 2) to Sulla, appro- 
priating his fiscus\ as legate (eventually pro quaestore) of 
Doluhclla (q.v. 2) in Cilicia, he plundered Cilicia and 
Asia with him, but on their return helped to secure his 
conviction. As praetor urbanus (74) he flagrantly sold 
justice; as proconsul (73-71) in Sicily, he exploited and 
oppressed the province (except for his ally Messana), and 
even some Romans living there, by force and chicanery. 
Unwisely offending several senators and ill-treating 
clients of Pompey, he yet evaded the effect of Senate 
disapproval (see cisllius i) through his father’s influence. 
On his return, he used his great wealth and his con- 
nexions, as well as the hostility of powerful nobles 
(especially the leading Mctelli) to Pompey, to win 
strong support. Ilortensius (q.v. 2), consul designate with 
the friendly Metellus (q.v. 8), defended him against 
the prosecution launched by Cicero ns a patron of the 
Sicilians (70), and tried to drag the case on into his 
consulate. Outwitted by Cicero’s speed arjd forensic 
tactics, and seeing Pompey’s lull influence uj»ed against 
him, amid Popular agitation for jury reform Wr cotta 
3), Hortensius advised his client to anticipate Conviction 
by fleeing to Massilia. Cicero nevertheless published the 
second lUtio (lor comperendinatio sec RKI’ETUNdai ), to 
drive home the extent of Verres’ guilt and advertise his 
own skill; and the evidence, though presented e.v parte, 
seems overwhelming. Having won, Cicero conciliated 
Verres’ powerful lriends by agreeing to a low litis 
aestimatio. His Vert tries give us our best insight into 
provincial administration and its abuses in the lnte 
Republic. Verres later uicd at Massilia, proscribed (lor 
his art treasures, we are told) by Antomus (q.v. 4). 

Cic. I 'err . E. U. 

VFiRTUMNUS (VORTUMNUS), an Etruscan god 
(Varro, l.tng. 5. 46; Prop. 4. 2. 4, who says lie came tiom 
Volsmii). A statue of him stood in the Vicus Tuscus in 
Rome, and Propertius (ibid. 13 If.) indicates that the 
tradespeople there made frequent offerings to him. 
Nothing is known of lus functions; his name may be 
connected with the Etruscan iamily ultimni , latinized 
Veldumnms. The Romans etymologized it from uerlere, 
e.g. Prop. ihid. 21 ff. Dedications, ol imperial times, have 
been found at Tuder, Ancona, Canusiuni, etc. 

See Wisaowa in Roscher, s v.; Latte, RR 191 f. H. J. R. 

VERULAMIUM, a town in Britain near modern St. 
Albans (Herts.). After a short military occupation the 
town grew up in the valley below the site of Tasciovanus' 
capital ( Verlamio ) and was probably accorded the status 
of mumcipium by Claudius (Tac. Ann. 14. 33). The earliest 
shops were half-timbered multiple buildings in quasi- 
military style, suggesting the employment of army archi- 
tects. After the sack by Boudicca (a.d. 60) rebuilding was 
delayed some fifteen to twenty years; but by 79 a new 
masonry forum of Gallic design was dedicated, under 
Julius Agricola, as the inscription (JRS 195b. M7) shows, 
and the hnlf-timbered shops were rebuilt. The earliest 
defensive earthwork (perhaps pre-Flavian) enclosed 119 
acres ; it became obsolete early in the second century and 
the town expanded over it. Stone public buildings of the 
late first and early second centuries include two temples 
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of non-classical type and n market hall; but domestic 
building was still in half-timber h of the 

town, including the forum in the 

restoration a theatre and pi nnsonry 

were built. Late in the second century a new earthwork 
defence was begun, but was replaced before 250 
town wall on a different line enclosing 200 acres, 
monumental arches in the main street now market 
vanished original boundary, and a third was added 
the theatre c. 300. There was much building ac 
early in the fourth century, continuing lieic and tilt 
its end and beyond. At least one large house was 
after c. 370 and structural activity on its sire ca 
traced to perhaps r. 450. Here Alban was martyred 
haps under Severus); in 429 Germamis visited his s 
(Script, ter. Aleroving. 7. 2(12). The site became dcs 
in the late fifth or sixth century and the ruins were j 
pillaged for the monastic buildings of St. Albans 1 
early Middle Ages. 

Summary of earlier information 1'CH, Herts. 1. i^t; IT.; 11. 
and T. V. wheeler, Verulatmum(iy\b) . K M. Kenyon, Ariha 
1935, 3 in ff (ihenlre), Ant. Journ io;i7, 28 fl ; Trans. St 
Architect. Archoeolufi. ,Soc. 1953, n H ; S S Frere, Ant 
IQ5h-fi2 (interim riMium 1955-01), Bulletin Institute of Archi 
( London ) 1964, 61 IT., Antiquity 19O4, 103U (general lummnn 

g 

VERUS, I AicitJS, Roman co-Emperor a.d. 161-9, was 
bom in 130 and named L. Ceionius (PW 8) Commodus. 
He was son of L. Aelius (q.v. 2). On the death of Aelius, 
Hadrian (q.v.) in 138 required Antoninus (q v. 1) to adopt 
his son along with the ten years older Marcus Aurelius 
(q.v. 1). Antoninus as Emperor did not, however, advance 
him equally with Marcus. The youth assumed the toga 
virtlts m 145, became quaestor in 153, and consul in 154, 
with a second consulship in 161. On Pius’ death in 161, 
Verus lacked the special standing of Ins adoptive ‘twin’, 
Marcus Aurelius. Marcus, however, at once created him 
(as ‘L. Aurelius Verus*) Augustus and colleague with 
trihunicum power. Thus lor the first time the imperial 
powers, except for the position of portlifcx nux ximus, were 
fully shared. In 164 Marcus married Verus to Ins daughter 
Lucilla (q.v,), some eighteen years younger. Verus was 
weak and indulgent, and a poor administrator. Neverthe- 
less, he commanded in the East in 163-6 and celebrated 
a triumph, though Avidms (q.v. 2) Cassius probably did 
the real work. Verus |oined Marcus on the Danube in 168. 
His death on their return to Rome early in 169 was prob- 
ably a benefit for the Empire and perhaps a relief to 
Marcus. 

S 11 A Verus. Dio Cavs hks 71-2; P. LamFrcchts, Ant Class. 
1934 173; C IT Dodd, Num Chron iyii, 209(1 ; WeRner. Wtrr- 
scherbihl ii 4(1019), 5(1 ff , nh fl.; it. A/, Cams, Rom Bmp iv (1940); 
lie nu Ison, Ram Gesch. 349 f See also uruler AlUU 1 ills (l), MAUCl's. 

C. Ii. V. S.; M. II. 

VESONTIO (modern Resatifon), capital of the Sequani, 
a Celtic tribe of Gallia Comata, was occupied by Caesar 
in 58 n.c. and m A.n. 68 was the scene of a decisive battle 
between the forces of Vindex (q.v ) and Verginius (q.v. 2) 
Rufus. Included in Gallia Bclgica by Augustus, the 
Sequani were transferred under the Flavians to Germania 
Superior, nnd in the Late Empire Vesontio became the 
provincial capitul of Maxima Sequanorum. The site is 
accurately described by Caesar, in a bend of the river 
Duhis (modern Daubs). The most important surviving 
monument is the Porte Noire, but the forum and amphi- 
theatre are also known. 

Cats. BGall. 1.38-9; Plut Galba 6; Dio Cass 63 24; Grenier, 
Manuel i. 5(10 ff. (Porte Noire), iu. 353 ff- (lorum), ibid 692 ff. 
(amphitheatre). A. L. F. R. 

VESPAE IUDICIUM COCI ET PISTORIS IUD- 
ICE VULCANO, contest between baker and cook in 
ninety-nine hexameters by a travelling rhetorician Vespa. 
Witty and full of puns, the poem is familiar with mythology 


and Roman folklore, and shows no trace of Christianity 
but cannot he older (and may well he later) than the third 
century a.d. because of its prose, di ( m tmeabo, M electee,) 
Metre pleasing, although final syllable ,s admitted in 
the fifth rise, and hiatus and syllabi t unteps at the mam 
caesura. 


iiiicnrcnp, rum iv. 32.., , , 

Set V. Tundui, Aide t Koinu 19(10, jySfl 


1 o' xt, liansl., Lonim ). 
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VESPASIAN (Titus Fi.avius (PIP 206) Vi.xi-asmnds) 
Emperor a.d. 69-79, was born m a.d. 9 at Sabine Kc ite’ 
His father Flavius Sabinus (lor bis eldei brollui n! the 
same name sec saiunus 3) was a tax-gatherer, his mother 
also was of equestrian family, hut hei brotfiei hadenleied 
the Senate. After Ins ptaetorship m 40 his c.ueer was 
advanced by the freedman Narcissus (q.v. 2). Legate of 
11 Augusta in the Claudian invasion ol Hritain, lie com- 
manded the left wing m the subsequent udvutne (41-4), 
and for his distinguished ser\ lees was awaidcd triumphal 
ornaments and two priesthoods, lie became sufka con- 
sul in 51, and was later proconsul of Afnca (i. 63) his 
lack of employment in the intei \al was perhaps due to 
Narcissus’ death. In 66 he accompanied Nero to Greece, 
and fell into disfavour for sleeping during tin. Emperor’s 
singing; hut in Feb. 67 he was appointed as special 
commander to suppress the Jewish rt billion. By Nero’s 
death he had largely subdued Judaea apail fiom Jeiusalem 
itself, but he then stopped campaigning. 

He decided to accept Galba (q.v . — see also Tims), 
but he reconciled himsclt with the governor of Syria, 
Mucianus (q.v.), and on the news ol Galba’s murder 
these two Eastern legates considered action. They osten- 
sibly supported Othu against Vitellius (q.v. i), but after 
Otho’s suicide they began collecting force. On 1 July 69 
the two Egyptian legions, under their prefect Tiberius 
(q.v. 3) Alexander, acclaimed Vespasian Emperor, and the 
legions in Judaea and Syria quickly followed. Mucianus 
set out wmh an expeditionary lorie to threaten Italy 
while Vespasian held up the corn ships at Alexandria. 
But in August the Danuhian armies )uinetl the Flavian 
cause, and Antonius Ennius (q.v.) entered Italy. Jt y\as 
alleged that he had done so against orders, and that 
Vespasian’s victoiy could have been bloodless. However 
tins may he, Antonius aftei winning a crushing battle at 
Cremona pressed on to Rome, and entered the city on 
21 Dec., the day alter Vitellius’ death. Vespasian was 
immediately adopted by the Senate, though he continued 
to date liis rule from 1 July. 

IIis recognition was accompanied by the formal grant 
of miscellaneous powers, for some ol which the Jiilio- 
Claudiun Emperors had not sought explicit sanction. 
Whether similar grants had been made to Gallia, Otho, 
and Vitellius— or were to be made to Vespasian’s 
successors — is not clear; but it so happens that in Ves- 
pasian’s case a fragment of the enabling law has survived 
(//_,, S’ 244). More important, however, than any legal 
enactment was the acquisition of auctontas by the mem- 
bers of an upstart house, and Vespasian was careful to 
publicize a number ol divine omens which portended 
his accession. Later measures to achieve the same end 
included frequent tenure of the consulate, for brief 
periods of the year, by himself and lus sons, and the 
accumulation of numerous impcratonal salutations. 
Throughout his reign Vespasian insisted that the succes- 
sion would devolve on his sons («# Tims and dom titan). 
Controversy over the dynastic principle may have caused 
his quairel with doctrinaire senators like Hclvidius 
(q.v.) Priscus, who was executed c. 76- 

Vespasian returned to Italy f- Get. 70. While at 
Alexandria he had been concerned with raising money, 
and his sales of imperial estates caused discontent in 
Egypt- He announced that 40,000 million sesterces were 
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needed to put the State to rights, and both before and 
after his return he promoted his financial programme. 
He increased, and sometimes doubled, provincial taxa- 
tion, and revoked imperial immunities. Some such 
measures were essential after the deficit incurred by 
Nero and the devastation of the civil wars, bur contem- 
poraries inevitably charged Vespasian with ‘avarice'. 1 low 
much he collected for public funds is unknown, but he 
was able to restore the Capitol, to build bis Forum and 
Temple of Peace, and to begin work on the Colosseum. 
He probably also left a considerable surplus to his 
successors. 

It was probably in part for financial reasons that in 
73 he assumed the censorship with Titus. But in this 
office he also recruited many new members, both Italian 
and provincial, to the Senate, and conferred Roman and 
Latin rights on communities abroad. Chief among these 
grants was that of Latin rights to all native communities 
in Spain. 

He effectively restored discipline to the armies after 
the events of 68~g. Before liis return Mucmnus had 
reduced the praetorian guard, greatly enlarged by 
Vitellius, to approximately its old sr/c; nnd the legions 
were soon regrouped to ensure that Vitcllian troops 
would not occupy dangerous positions. In the East 
Vespasiun substituted three armies, with a total of six 
legions, in Syria, Cappadocia, and Judaea, for the single 
army (until Nero’s time only four legions) in Syria. After 
the Jewish and Rhineland rebellions (see thus, civilis) 
had been suppressed, Vespasian was able to undertake 
some rectification of the frontiers: most significantly in 
Britain, with the annexation of northern England and 
the pacification of Wales, and an advance into Scotland 
(ree AGliicoLA i); blit to some extent also in southern 
Germany. 

On his death on 23 June 70 (his last words are reported 
as ‘Vae, puto deus fio’) lie was immediately necorded 
deification. By his unassuming behaviour he had largely 
concilated the aristocracy (hut see Emms mahcti-I.ijs), 
and Tacitus (Hist. 1. 50) says he was the first Emperor 
who changed for the better. He was industrious, and 
the simplicty ol his life was taken as a mudel by con- 
temporary senators. Matching his rugged and un- 
compromising features he cultivated a bluff manner, 
characteristic of the humble origins he liked to recall. 
Ilis initial appointments (see e.g. paetus caesennius, 
I’ETILLIUS CEMAMs) reflect his astuteness in building a 
powerful party, of which ihe core was his own family. 
The policies of his reign do not reveal any great break 
with tradition. But to have ended the civil wars was no 
mean achievement, and pax, with some reason, was a 
principal motif on his coinage. 

He had married one Flavin Domitilla, who w'as 
believed to be of only Latin status until her father Flavius 
Liheralis successfully proved her Roman citizenship. 
She bore his two sons, and a daughter also named FI avia 
Dominlla (later deified); but both wife and daughter 
died before he became Emperor. He then lived with an 
earlier mistress named Caems, who had been a freed- 
woman of Tiberius’ sister-in-law Antonia. 

Souuces. VcHpttsinn’n rise to power is excellently documented by 
Suetonius, as well ns by Tiic Hist. 7.-4. Hut after tliis point Suetonius’ 
‘Life’ fed A. W. Uraithwaite, 1027) tends to degenerate info a senes of 
interesting anecdotes deigned to illustrate Vespasian's character; 
nnd the absence ot a clironologiral framework is little remedied by 
the Epitomalora of Dio Cassius, 65-6 Epigraphical and numis- 
matic evidence is of prime importance: aep M McCmm and A. G. 
Wood head, Documents of the Pnnnpates of the Flavian Emperors fu V— 
pft (ipfii). See also Svme, Tacitus, index; A. Bncssrnnnn, 'Tacitus 
und das lluvischc Geachichtabild’, Hermes, Emzelschr. 10 (igss). 

G. fc. F. C. 

VESTA, VESTALS. Vesta is the Roman hearth- 
goddess, the etymological equivalent of Hestia (q.v.), as 


she is in cult. She was prominent in family worship (see 
worship, household; penates), and is sometimes de- 
picted in larana(as G. K. Boyce, Amer. Acad. Home 1937, 
plate 24) with her favourite beast, the ass ([Verg.] Copa 
26). Not much is known of her domestic ritual, but sec 
Cato, Aftr. 143. 2. 

for her as for Hestia it is evident that the royal hearth- 
cult must have been supremely important in early times. 
Hence it is very natural that her State worship ( Vesta 
publica populi Romani (Juiritiurn) should not be in a 
temple but in a round building near the Regia, doubtless 
an imitation in stone of the ancient round hut (the 
modern capamia). This contained no image (Ov. Fast. 6. 
295~6), but a fire which never was let out ('ignis inex- 
tinctus’, ibid. 297 ; ‘ignem ilium sempiternum’, Cic. Dom. 
144). Curtained off fiom the rest of the building was the 
penus (Fcstus, 29(1. 12 Lindsay), which was- opened for 
some days at the Vestulia, 9 June, a time of ill-omen, 
for the building was cleaned then and the days were 
religwsi and ne/asti till the dirt had been disposed of 
on 15 June, Q(uando) ST(ercus ) D(t latum) F(as). The 
penus contained various sacred objects, hut as none hut 
the Vestals might enter it, their nature was never known 
hut widely guessed at (e.g. Livy 26. 27. 14; cf. Dion. Hal. 
Ant. Rom. 2. 66. 3). This cult, though old (founded by 
Numn, Dion. Hal. ibid. 1 and other authors), was not 
primitive, for the Forum is not part of the oldest Rome. 
Preceding it was the cult of Caca, on the Palatine (Scrvius 
on Aen. 8. 190), of like character. j 

Vesta was served by the Vestal Viigins, Representing 
the daughters of the royal house (see II. J. Rose, Mnemos. 
1926, 2 If.). They are said to have been ondmally two, 
then four, but in historical tunes normally, six (Plut. 
Nurn. 10). They served originally for five yeSprs (D1011. 
IIul. 1. 76. 3), in historical times for thirty, during which 
time they must remain virgin, hut after which they might 
marry, though tew did, as it was supposedly unlucky 
(Plut. ibid.). Candidates must be between the ages of six 
and ten, and weje chosen by the pontifex maximus, with 
the formula tr, Amata, rapio , from a total of twenty (if 
so many offered). They were not neccssanly patiicians. 
They received numerous honours, including emancipa- 
tion from their fathers' tutelage, hut were under the 
control of the pontifex, who could scourge any w r ho let 
the sacred fire out or committed other alienees short of 
unchnstity; for that the culprit was entombed alive 
(obviously a judicial ordeal; Vesta might set her tree if 
she w r as innocent). See Pint. loc. cit.; Gcll. 1. 12. 

Not much is known of the ritual, save that it was old- 
fashioned, not using water from mains and relighting the 
fire, if ever it went out, by friction of wood (Wissowa, 
254). The Vestals wore the old sacral dress otherwise 
used by brides only. See mhiaclfs, atuiijm vlsiae. 

Wissowa in Reseller’ s Lcxikon, s v , T.atte, HR 10H ft ; A Ilrelirh, 
Vesta (Zurich. 10411), nivrs an ‘unr onvinctnn iiiciure of Vesta' (S. 
VVeinstock, JHS 1050, 150). Fui Jut temples neiu the Rctfiu and on 
the Palatine, see Plntm.r-As.hby, 557 L; Nash, Put Diet. Rome 11. 
505 IT. , 51 1 ff II. J. K. 

VESTINI, a central Italian tribe living near the Gran 
Sasso, highest peak of the Apennines (q.v.). They spoke 
an Oscan-type dialect. Chief towns: Pinna, Atemum. 
Their became allies of Rome before 300 R.c. but joined 
their close associates, the Marsi, Mnrrucmi, and Paehgni 
(qq.v.) m the Social War rebellion against her. Their 
romanization quickly ensued. 

A. la Regina, Mem. deFLmcri 1968, 360 ff. E. T. S. 

VESUVIUS, the famous volcano on the Bay of Naples, 
rises isolated out of the surrounding plain of Campania 
(q.v.). Its base is some 30 miles in circumference, its 
central cone over 4,000 feet high, and its general appear- 
ance picturesque since the mountain-sides have been 
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largely blown away. Vesuvius is mentioned only twice 
during the Roman Republic, in the Untin War of 340, 
where the allusion (Livy 8. 8. 19) seems erroneous, and 
in the revolt of Spartucus (q.v.) who used its crater as a 
stronghold in 73. It appeared extinct (Diod. 4. 21. 5), 
and its fertile slopes were extensively cultivated, with 
vineyards mostly (Strabo 5. 4. 8, 247). On 5 Feb. a.d. 63 
a damaging earthquake presaged the first recorded erup- 
tion, the severe one of 24 Aug. 70 that buried Pompeii 
(q.v.) in sand, stones, and mud, Herculaneum (q.v.) in 
liquid tufa, and Stabiae (q.v.) in ashes, asphyxiated 
Pliny the Elder (q.v.), and is described by Pliny the 
Younger (q.v.), an eyewitness, in letters to Tacitus (Ep. 
6. 16, 20). Antiquity witnessed three subsequent erup- 
tions (in 202, 472, and 512), and violent activity still 
periodically recurs. E T. S. 

VETERA, near Dirten, on the Rhine, was a major base 
for the Augustan invasions ol Germany and became the 
station of two legions. The fortress bad been completely 
rebuilt before it was destroyed by Civilis (q.v.) in A.D. 70. 
A new fortress for one legion was subsequently erected 
on a new site, was occupied till c. 260, and may have been 
refortificd by Julian. A colony (column IJlp'ui Tra:ana), 
fortified from the beginning, was founded (between 08 
and 107) near by at Xanten on a site which continued to 
be occupied apparently into the fifth century. 

H. v. Putnlicnir*!, Jinnner Juhrh. 105?; Dn r romisehr Hhrinfaml 
(inlio), and I'll ' s v. , H Mm/, 111 (Uymnustum) Uermunui Humana I, 
Horn istadu in UeutuMarnt (ujb o). 1 *. b. 

VETTIUS (t, P\V 13) PHILOCOMUS, n friend of 
Lucilms, on whose satires, like Laeius Archelaus, he 
lectured and commented (Suet. Gram. 2). 

VETTIUS (2, FW 1 6) SCATO, Punuus, as Marsic 
‘praetor’ in the Social War m the summer ot 90 H.c. won 
several victories, finally killing the consul P. Rutiluis 
Lupus; Mien driven back by Rutilius’ legale Marius (q.v. 
1), he marched on Aesernia, which he captured alter 
deicating the other consul Caesar (q.v. 2). In 8g he tried 
to negotiate with the consul Pompeius (q.v. 3) Strabo 
tin ough Ins guest-friend Sextus Pompeius, the consul's 
brother. (Cicero, q.v. 1, serving under Pompeius, was 
piesciit.) Later, defeated by Pompeius, be was surren- 
dered by his army and asked a slave to kill hun. E B. 

VETTIUS (3, P\V 6), Lrcnis, an eques from Picenum, 
served under Pompeius (q.v. 3) and Sulla and became a 
friend ol ( 'atihne. Involved m lus conspiracy (63 Li.c.), he 
turned mlormer and gave Cicero useful help, but came 
to grief trying to denounce Caesar. In 59 — apparently 
now Caesar's agent — he denounced an Optimate ‘plot’ 
against Pornpey, involving many prominent men, in- 
cluding the Cu nones (.w ermo 1 and 2) and Lucullus 
(q.v. 2), Disbelieved, lie was gaoled and mysteriously 
killed. The tacts ternain obscure. 

(J. Meier, Hut. 1961, 88 (with bibliography). F B. 

VETTIUS (4, P\V 67) VALENS, astrological writer of 
the second century A.D. 

Ed. W. Kroll, 1908. 

VETULONIA (Etr. Vetlund ), in the hills to the west of 
the bay that is now the Giosseto plain, was one of the 
twelve cities of Etruria. Excavation has hecn mainly con- 
fined to the extensive necropoleis. The earliest material 
comes from Villanovan graves, the most notable 

from a series of wealthy orientalizing 'circle tombs’, 
consisting of trenches surrounded by stones and covered 
by a tumulus. The Circolo dci Lebett contained bronze 
cauldrons with siren heads and griffin protomes that 
have Greek and oriental parallels respectively. The 


Pietrera tumulus contained a single chamber with a 
corbelled dome supported by a central pillar: it has pro- 
duced the earliest stone statuary in Etiuna. According 
to bilius Italicus (8. 484— h) the Romans assumed the 
Etruscan royal insignia of Jmce<, tclla curults, etc., from 
Vetuloma: an axe hound with iron rods was found in an 
early tomb there. 


1. rail III, i eiuionm r la sun neernfuth anfu/nasirna (iHoi) St ml 
Etr 1931. paismt, G. Hrnzmi, ibid. am II., A T H U.ichmi, 

1 mb 19OJ, 4J7 IE, C_ mnpoi ulc, ,|„d. m(, 4< 3 [) , .J G, , intlhu 
1 lure ( 1 9O7 ) ! id J cumnurci di l etuluma in ctu oriLiUalizrwUf (l'j<)K)- 
Scuilaid, Etr. Cities, IJ4 If. Jj \\ g g’ 


VEXILLUM.. In the Republican army vextlla wne the 
standards of the legionary cavalry. Hence, vextlla were 
carried by cavalry units, such as nine, at all periods. The 
vex ilium was used also as the stamLud ol a detachment 
( vexillalw ), or, in the first century a.tj., of a corps of 
veterans after their period ol service under the uquila 
had hecn completed. Ilcruc, vexillum itself was oilcn 
used for a detachment. The Hag of a general or an admiral 
w r as a seal let vexillum. See also sign a miuiaiua. 

M. Rostov tzclF, JltS 194?., 92 11 . Ci. U. W. 


VIA AEMILIA, named after its builder M. Aemdius 
Lepidus, cos . 1H7 n.c. (Livy 39. 2), and subsequently 
repaired by Augustus and Trajan, ran from Aiirmnum 
17b miles north-west to Placentia (with later extensions 
to Augusta Praetoria, to Segusio, to Aquileu, all some- 
what inaccurately called Via Aemilia). Tlie Aemilia 
helped to romanizc Cisalpine Gaul rapidly: with its 
extensions it touched every important city of the district 
(still called Emilia) except Ravenna. 

It is to be distinguished Irom the Via Aemilia Scauri 
(q.v.). 

I Strabo 5 217. N. Lambufdiu, Athenaeum 1937. E T S. 


VIA AEMILIA SCAURI, highway built hy M. 
Aemilius Scaurus, censor 109 li.c:., linking the Vine 
Aurelia and Postumia (qq.v.). It ran from Vada Volater- 
lana through Pisae, Genua, and Vada Sabatia and thence 
inland to Deltona. From Vada Sabatia the Via lulia 
Augusta (built by Augustus) continued along the coast 
to beyond Alhmtimilium (l eiitimii'Iiu). F. T. W. 


VIA ANNIA (i), highway built in northern Italy, per- 
haps bv T. Annius Luseus, to\. 153 u.c. It probably 
linked Hononia with Aquileia via Patavium, Altinum, and 
Concordia. 

(2) The extension of the Via Appia (q.v.), which ran 
from Capua through Nola, Nuceria, Consentia, and 
Vibo to Rhcgiuin, may also have been a Via Annin (not 
Via Popillia, q.v., as usually stated), built perhaps by 
T. Annius Rufus, propraetor 131 n.c. 

(3) Road near Falern in Etruria. 

T. P. Wiseman, VHSH 1964, .21 ft F. T. llinruliB, Hi i>f. iQf’ 7 , 
167 fb E. T. S. 

VIA APPIA, the Romans’ principal route to south Italy 
and beyond (Strabo 6. 283). Appius ClHudms Caecus, 
censor 312 D.C., built and named the 132-milc section 
from Rome to Capua (Livy 9. 29). It had probably been 
extended by 244 through Bcneventum, Venusia, and 
Tarentum to Brundisium (234 miles) Paving of the 
Appia commenced in 295 and apparently was complete 
by Gracclvan times (Livy 10. 23; Plut. C. Grncch. 7; 
reject Diod. 20. 36). In imperial times a praetorian 
curator kept the road in order. Its exact line can be traced 
most of the way to Bencvcntum, but not beyond, since 
the shorter route to Brundisium via Canusium and 
Baiiurn, which the Via Traiana (q.v.) later used, led to 
neglect of the Appia. Between Rome and Bcneventum, 
however, one can still see roadside tombs (e.g. the 
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Scipios , Caecilia Metella’s), the ancient pavement (c. 
20 ft. wide at Itri), a rock-cutting (at Tarracina), embank- 
menta (e.g. at Aricia and Itri), bridges (three between 
Caudium and Beneventum), and milestones. One of 
these proves that, even though travellers preferred the 
19-mile-long ship canal, the Appia from its earliest 
days crossed the Pomptine marshes (q.v.) (C. Hiilsen, 
Rton-Mm. 1889, 83flf.). Various branches, e.g. the one 
to Rhegium [ree via annia (2)], were also somewhat 
inaccurately called Via Appia. 

T. Ashby, Roman Campagna (1927), 174 ff ■ A. Maiuri, Pas - 
ieggiate Campatte (1957), 347 a. E, T. S. 

VIA AURELIA, important highway (Cic. Phil, 12. 9) 
of unknown date, but presumably built before its exten- 
sion, the Via Aemilia Scauri (q.v.) of 109 n.c. It was 175 
miles long, running from Rome north-west to Alsium, 
thence along the Etruscan coast to Vada Volatcrrana. 
Later prolongations to Dertona and to Arelatc ore also 
called Via Aurelia in the Itineraries. See also via 
postumia. 

D. Anziani, Milanget tTarch. 1913; F. Casingnoli (ed.), La Via 
Aurelia (ig<>8). L. 1 '. S. 

VIA CASSIA, highway running north from Rome 
through Sutrium, Volsinii, and Clusium in central 
Etruria to Arretium, whence the Via Flamima Minor 
(187 B.c.) led across the Apennines to Bonoma. It was 
apparently built m the late third or early second century 
B.C. Between Veil and Sutrium it diverged from the older 
Via Amcnna which continued to Nepcte, l alem Novi, 
and the North. The Via Cassia was ultimately pro- 
longed from Arretium to Florentm and AlutuiJ with an 
extension to Pistona, JLuca, and Tun a. 

Cic. Phil. J 2 22. b Alartmon, Vta C'(t-\na e jut' tier mznmt (i y?o); 
ami see s.v. VM (_i_OLUA. Ji 1'. i>. 

VIA CLODIA, highway running north from Rome 
through western Etruria, of uncertain, but evidently 
republican date (3rd c. P), though in part following older 
Etruscan roads. Its course is often confused with that of 
the Via Cassia (q.v.), which probably followed the same 
line to near Veii; thence Via Clodia turned north-west 
and certainly touched Blera, Tuscania, and Saturma 
(q-v.). 

J. B. Ward-Perkins. JHiS 1957, 139 ff. ; id. PBSR 1955. 44 ff ; 
1957. &7 tf- E. T. S. 

VIA DOMITIA, a very ancient route from the Rhdnc 
to Spain, improved by the Romans apparently before the 
death of Polybius (124 u.c.; cf. 3. 39. 8), but owing its 
name to the conqueror of Narbonensis, Cn. Domitius 
(q.v. 2) Ahenoharbus (121); a milestone of Domitius 
survives (Dcgrassi, IL 1 .RP n. 460a). It was repaired by 
M. Fonteius (r. 75), and under the Empire by Tiberius 
(a.d. 31-2), Claudius (41), Antoninus Pius (145), Maxi- 
minus (235-8), and Diocletian (284-305). 

Grenier, Manuel 11. 26 ff. C. E. S. 

VIA DOMITIANA, highway built by Domitian (a.d. 
95), running from Sinuessa on the Via Appia (q.v.) 
through Volturnum, Liternum, and Cumae to Puteoli, 
where it joined a road to Neapolis (q.v.). 

Stat. Stlv. 4. 3. E. T. S. 

VIA EGNATIA, Roman road built r. 130 B.c. from 
the Adriatic coast to Byzantium ; named after Egnatia on 
the Apulian coast, where the corresponding road from 
Rome to Brundisium touched the sea, the Via Egnatia was 
the main route from Rome to the East. Two branches of 
the road, starting respectively from Dyrrhachium and 
Apollonia, united in the Skumbi valley, crossed the 
Balkan range by Lake Lychmdus ( Ochrida), and de- 
scended to Thessalonica via Hcraclea, Eordaea, Aegac, 


and Pella, whence it followed the Thracian coast to 
Byzantium. It followed the line of a trade-route through 
the Balkan range which Corinth had exploited. 

N. G. L. H. 

VIA FLAMINIA, the great northern highway of Italy, 
built 220 B.c. by C. Flaminius, when censor (Livy, Epit. 
20; reject Strabo 5. 217). It was 209 miles long from 
Rome via Narnia, Mevania, Nuceria, and Helvillum to 
Funum Fortunae (q.v.), where it turned north-west and 
followed the Adriatic coastline via Pisaurum to Anmi- 
lium (q.v.). After a.d. 69 the section between Narnia 
and Nuceria was provided with an alternative, 6-mile 
longer route via Intcramna (q.v.), Spolctium, and 
Fulginium. From its earliest days the Flamima was much 
frequented; its importance was, if anything, enhanced 
in late imperial times when the imperial court was at 
Milan or Ravenna. Large towns grew up along its tomb- 
lined course. The road was often repaired: by C. 
Gracchus, Augustus (parts of whose bridge at Narnia 
(q.v.) and whose honorific arch at Ariminum survive), 
Vespasian (whose tunnel through lnterci.su Pass still 
exists near Callcs), Trajan, Hadrian. Various brandies, 
e.g. from Nuceria to Ancona, were also inaccurately 
calk-d Via Flamima. 

T. Athbv-H. A. L. Fell. JUS igai. f r y ^ 

VIA LABICANA, highway running south-east from 
Rome to Labici and the country of the Hernia (q.v.). 
Avoiding the Alban Hills, it joined the Via Latina (q.\ .) 
near Aruignia. L 1 

VIA LATINA, one of the arterial highways radiating 
from Horne, is not named after its builder — a iutt 
suggesting high antiquity. It ran south-east and, alter 
surmounting the outer rim of the Alban Hills at Alfgidus, 
followed the Trcrus valley through the ilcrmci country 
where the Vm Labicana (q.v.) joined it near Anagniu. 

It crossed the Lins at Eregellac, then proceeded via 
Aquinum, Casinum, V. nufruin, Teanum, and Cales 
across the Volturnus to Casilinum where it merged with 
the Appia. (A later short cut via Rulrae avoided Vcna- 
fmm.) The 135-rmle Latina was much frequented 
(Strabo 5. 237); important branches ran from it into 
Sammum. Pyrrhus and Hannibal both used it, presum- 
ably because it followed an easier line than the Appia. 
Its exact line can still be traced without much difficulty. 
T. Ashby, Human Campagna (1927), 153 1. L. T. S. 

VIA POPILLIA, highway in northern Italy, linking 
Ariminum, Atria, and Altinum with Aquilein, built by 
P. Popillius (q.v. 2). cos. 132 n.c. (Dessau, JLS 5807). 
The road from Capua to Rhegium in southern Italy is 
also often attributed to him, but probably incorrectly: 
see via annia (2). L. T. S. 

VIA POSTUMIA, north Italian highway centring on 
Cremona, whence it ran in one direction through 
Placentia and Dertona to Genua, and in the other 
through Bcdnacum, Verona, Vicetia, and Opitergium 
to Aquilcia. Built by Sp. Postunnus Albinus (cos. 148 
B.C.), it consolidated the conquest of the Transpadane 
region (see cisalpine caul). The Itineraries regard its 
western section as part of the Via Aurelia. Ancient 
authors virtually ignore it. 

Dcosau, ILS 5806, 5946; Tac. Hut. 3. 21. E. T. S. 

VIA SACRA, the street connecting the Forum Romanum 
with the Velia, affording access to the Palatine. The 
name probably comes from the hallowed buildings which 
the street passed, connected with the shrines of Vesta 
and the Regia. The earliest -known monument at its end 
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; s the fornix Fabiattut (JRS 1922, 27 f.) of 121 b.c., 
whence the road straggled towards the Velia, passing 
mnnv private houses and shops, its pavement being still 
visible. In A.D. 64 Nero planned the street anew as a 
noble colonnaded avenue flanked by large bazaars for 
dwellers, florists, and luxury -traders. The northern 
bazaar was smaller and was obliterated by the basilica 
of Maxentius; the southern, though curtailed by 
Hadrian’s extensions of the Atrium Vestae (q.v.), 
occupied the considerable space between that house and 
the Arch of Titus. 

Nash. Piet. Diet. Rome ii. 284 ff. 1 . A. R. 


VIA SALARIA, highway built in prehistoric times to 
facilitate the salt trade from the Tiber mouth. It ran 

north-east hom Wouxt xo Tkaxe in the Sabine 

country. Later extensions, (l) through Amiternum and 
(2) through Asculurn, carried it to the Adriatic. E. T. a. 


vase, dedicated at Vcii (M. Pallottino, Stud. Etr. 1939, 
456 ff.). 

A. MomiRliano, CfauJiui* (19(11), lull , 84 IT. H. H. S. 


VIBIUS (1, PW 39) MARSUS, t )aius, of unknown 
descent, rotisul suffectus m a.d, 17, was a Irgufus of 
Germamcus in the East and after his death conducted 
Agrippina back to Rome (19). Vrom 27 to 30 he was 
proconsul of Africa. In 37 he was acrusi d of treason and 
adultery but saved hy the death of T'll^-nii^ As b^utus 
of Syria (42-45) he was hostile to Agiipp.i (q.\. 1), and 
checked the designs on Armenia ol Vaidanes, king „f 
Parthia. j ^ 


,8, 2 .t«! ^o;n^rr (t,e ' *■ ,zi,,,d 


VIA TRAIANA, highway built (a.d. ioq) by Trajan, 
which replaced the Via Appia (q.v.) as the usual route be- 
tween Beneventum and Brumlisium. It touched Aequum 
Tuti cum, Aecac, Herdoniae, Canusium, Barium, and 
Gnathia. Its identification with the Republican Via 
Mmucia mentioned by Cicero (Att, 9. 6. 1) and others is 
very dubious. 

T. Ashby -R. Gardner, PI 1 SR 1914, 104 f. E. t g_ 

VIA VALERIA, important highway running eastwards 
lrom Rome to Aternuin on tlie Adriatic. Its first 1H 
miles comprised the very ancient Via Tihurtma. This 
was prolonged, possibly c. 300 b.c., to Carsioli, Alba 
I'uicns, and apparently Ccrlenma (Livy 10. 1.3, Diod. 
20. 90, emending Icptma. Livy f). 43 records a road- 
budding Valerius, censor 30b n.c.). This extension later 
became a paved highway, perhaps m the censorship of 
M. Valerius Messull.i ( 1 54 n.c.), and was the Via Valeria 
proper (ct. Stmbo 5. 23N). Finally, the Emperor Claudius 
continued the road as the Via Claudia Valeria from 
Cerlennia to the Adriatic. l’litiv’s estimate ol 1^ miles 
as the breadth of Italy is based on the Valeria { 11 N 3. 44). 

T Ashhv. PUS ht 190(1. 84 IT <Yi.» Til.urOna), C‘ C’ van Ksen, 
ilml it)S7. ii U- UcmiO, U. CkuiIhli. ibid. 19ZO, 75 rt (Via Clandia 
Valuiia). L T. S. 

VIATORES were public bailiffs, mostly freedmen or of 
low birth, whose chief business was to run errands tin the 
magistrates and summon senatnis to meetings. r l’hey 
also seized confiscated goods, made arrests, and executed 
the commands and sentences issued hy their respective 
rnagistt ates. They formed a corporation divided into 
several decut uu ’ according to the rank of the magistracies 
(the first was therefore the decuria consul arts). Muni- 
cipal magistrates also employed viatores chiefly to collect 
taxes. 

Mommicn, Rhm Staatsr. i\ 160 IT ; A. II M. Jones. Stud, in Rom. 
Government ami Law (19(10), 154 If. 1*. ’1". 

VIBENNA, Gaelics, an Etruscan who, according to 
Roman tradition, came to help Tarquimus Pnscus (Tac. 
Ann. 4. 65; Romulus, according to Varro, Lin#. 5. 46) 
and. as a reward, settled on the hill later known as the 
Caelius Mons (q.v.). He is also known from Etruscan 
tradition: the Francois tomb-painting at Vulci depiets 
him being rescued hy his brother Aulus Vibenna and 
Mastarna (q.v.) from Cn. Tarquimus. According to the 
Emperor Claudius ( 1 LS 212, representing a romnmzed 
version of the Etruscan tradition ?), Mastarna, Gaelius’ 
friend and fellow adventurer, driven from Etruria, 
settled with the remains of Caelius’ army on the Caelum 
hill and changed his name to Servius Tullius. The name 
of A. Vibenna appears on a mid -sixth-century bucchero 


VIBIUS (3, PIV 28) CRISPUS. 0 ,) INT ic i,„„, 
Vcrcclloe in Transpad.im.- Iu.lv, was, rm. «// „mc1<t 
N ero, arid twice more brlorc ad Hi II.. ..... . 

oq U a,vmU 8-7,. probably proconsul of Afnu. In 7 T and 
lr«atc of rarraronensis m 73- Ilia wit and oiatorv arc 
praised by Quintilian (see also Suet. a |j„, 

2. 3), and were probably the source ol his gic.iV influence 
with Vespasian (Tac. Dial. 8, .3): his tact (Juvenal 4. 

, 1 IT * 1,,m tu survive where others, like Komis 

(q.v.) Marcellos, came to grief. Yet Tacitus (Hut 2 10 
4. 4 1-2) regarded him as a sinister character. 

K. Syme, Hev. P.l. /Inc. iy 5 6, 25b fl. G [, c _ 

;// B lVl S Plr f? , MAX1MUS » Caws, prarfeclvs cnh. 
Ill Alp, not um in Dalmatia A.D. , m (C II. in. K prefect 
ol Kgypt from Apr. 103 to Mar. 107, was a friend of both 
Martial (11. 106I and Statius, whose Silv. 4 7 was 
written in his honour. Its close suggests that Vthius 
produced some kind of handbook of world-history with 
an epitome of Sallust and Livy. 

W. Kt'il, R phil H’iv/i. T ■ j 1 9 , 107s, 11 A. Mutiurillo, The -IrM of 
the ration Martyrs (1954), 150 if. , U. S>rnv, lh\l. 4K0IT 

J- W D , Ci. 11 . A. F. 


VICA POTA, a goddess, whose shrine lay on ihe Velia 
in Rome (Livy 2. 7. 12). Though it existed in lus time, 
her functions were unknown, some explaining her us 
Victoria (q v.; utnccre , putir 1; Cic. Lcp. 2. 28), some as 
goddess ot food and drink {metus, potus; Arn. Adv. Nat. 
3 - 25). H. J R. 


VICARIUS. During the first two renturies a.t>. 
v icarius meant a substitute for an absent or deceased 
provincial governor. In the third century vicarii were 
equestrian procurators who were specially appointed hy 
the Emperor to administer provinces 111 place of the 
regular senatorial governors. When Diocletian divided 
the Empire into dioceses, each was ennusted lo a 
vuanus, officially a deputy of the practouan prelects 
( vices agentes pra eject 0 rum praetoi io). They acted as 
judges of appeal from the courts of the provincial 
governors of their dioceses and had a general super\ision 
over their administration. As the powers of the prelects 
continued to increase, the position ol ricarn tended to 
decline in importance. ( Sec diok/i-ms.) 

II M D P.. n. H W. 


VICOMAGISTRI were presidents of sub-districts 
(■wW) in town or city wards {rrpwtie\) charged with the 
upkeep of local cults, particularly the cult ol the lares 
compjUiles and the organization of the Inch compi tales 
(Wissowa, RK 171 ff.). They are attested hy republican 
inscriptions (Degrassi, ILLRP 701-4)* ar| d 111 the political 
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strife of the late Republic their organization attained 
notoriety, being abolished by senatus consult urn in the 
middle 60s and revived by Clodius in 58 (Asc., p. 7 C; 
Ck\ Pts. 4. 9; cf. Red. Sen. 13. 33; Seat. 15. 34, 25. 55). 
The institution was probably not abolished again (cf. 
J. V. A. tine, CPhil . 1932, 268) though Augustus trans- 
formed it in 7 h.c. (Dio Cass. 55. 8: C 1 L vi. 343, 2222) 
or perhaps earlier (ILS 3617, 3620), apparently in 
connexion with his creation of the fourteen regions 
(see hegio) ; each virus now elected four magistri and 
their cults included those of the lares Augusli and the 
genius of the Kmpcror (ILS 3613-21); they also had 
some responsibility for fire-fighting (cf. Dio loc. cit.) until 
A.l). 6. Whereas earlier the magistri had been freeborn, 
though of low social standing, by Hadrian’s time they 
were all freedmen (ILS 6073, of a.d. 136). Pliny (HN 
3. 5. 66) gives the number of vici as 265; there were 
therelore 1,060 nuigistri in his day, but by Lhc fourth 
century the number had been reduced to 48 to a regio. 

I. A. R.; J. N. 

VICTIMARIUS. At a Roman sacrifice, the officiant 
did not, at least normally and in the classical epoch, 
kill the victim himself; this was done by a victimarius 
or sacred slaughterman. These formed a collegium in 
imperial times, attendant (C 1 L vi. 971) on the Emperor, 
priests, and magistrates. H. J R. 

VICTORIA, the Roman equivalent of Nike (q.v.). 
There is no evidence that she is anything more, men- 
tions of an early cult of Victory being referable to 
Vacuna or Vica Pula (qq.v. ; Dion. llal. Arif. Rom. 1. 
15. 1 ; Asc. Pis., p. 13. 15 Clark). She is associated in cult 
with Jupiter (Victor), as in the acta Aruuhum (p. cxcvui 
Henzeti), oftener with Mars (as ibid., p. dxv), also with 
other deities. She was worshipped by the army, as wns 
natural (Domaszewski, Rel. des ram. Ileeres (I Vestd. Zeit. 
1895), 4 ff.), and hence is given surnames associating 
her with particular legions and more commonly still 
with Emperors (list in Roschcr, vi. 290; cf. J. Gage 4 , Rev. 
Arch. 1930, 1 ff., Rev. Hist. 1933, 1 tf.). Her temple on 
the Clivus Victorine leading up to the Palatine dates fiom 
294 H.c. (see Platner-Ashby, 570; Nash, Piet. Diet. 
Rome i. 257). Her most famous monument was perhaps 
her altar in the senate-house, put there by Augustus in 
29 U.C., removed under Constantins, replaced by the 
pagan party in Rome, removed again by Grattan in 382, 
replaced for a short time by Eugenius and perhaps once 
more by Stilicho, and finally vanishing w r ith the other 
vestiges of pagan cult (Ambrosius, Epp. 17; 18; 57. 6, cf. 
Paulimis, Vit. Ambros. 26;Symmachus, Relat. 3 Claudian; 
28. 597). 

Latte in Roschpr, a v. and RR, bcc index; S. Weinslock, Harr. 
Thtol. Rev. 1957, anti. II. J. 1 C 

VICTORINUS (1), Gaius Marius (4th c. A.n.), w-as 
the author of philosophical (Neoplatonic), rhetorical, and 
grammatical works. His reputation was such that a 
statue in his honour was set up in the forum Traiunum. 
After becoming a Christian, he wrote theological 
treatises. Most of his Ars grammatica (ed. Keil, Gramm. 
Lat. vi. 3—184) has been ousted m our MSS. by the De 
metris of Aphthonius (q.v.). IIis translations of Plato, 
Aristotle, and Porphyrius arc lost, as is his commentary 
on Cicero's Topic a ; but his explanations of the De 
invention of Cicero are preserved (ed. Halm, Rhet. Lat. 
Min . 155-304). His Christian writings (in Mignc, PL 
viii) included commentaries on some Pauline epistles, 
De trinitate contra Arium t De oftoovmqi recipiendo , und 
possibly a work against the Manichacans. 

Sehanz-Hosiux, §§ 828-31 a. J. F. M. 


VICTORINUS (2), Maximus, grammarian of unknown 
date, author of a De ration metrorum (ed. Keil, Gramm. 
Lat.'vi. 216-28). Certain other treatises: Ars Victorini t 
De metns, De finalihus metrorum (ed. Keil, Gramm. Lat. 
6. 187-205; 206-15; 229-242) are attributed in MSS. 
to an unspecified *Victorinus\ 

Schanz -HoBuiB, § 829. j. p. m. 

VI(C)TORIUS MARCELLUS, the man to whom 
Quintilian dedicated his Instituho Oratorio as a manual 
for Marcdlus* son and for his own boy, of whom, how- 
ever, he was bereaved before his work was half com- 
pleted (Inst. 1, prooem. 6; 6, prooem. 1-16). Statius 
addresses Stlvae , book 4, to him (prooem. 1). He was 
consul sujjectus in a.d. 105. 

R. Hanslik, PW Suppl. ix. 1744. J. W D. 

VICUS was the smallest agglomeration of buildings 
forming a recognized unit, either a country village or a 
ward of a town. The former were subordinate to a pagus 
of the civitas in which they lay, the latter directly to 
the municipal authority. Vici could also exist on pnvute 
or imperial estates withdrawn from the municipal 
system, where they depended upon the local landlord or 
imperial procurator. They were administered by nuigistri 
or aedi/es elected by the villagers. Priestly officials, 
dicatores , are also known. Ltci in towns, too, had their 
vicomagistn (q.v.). Those of Rome, revived by Augustus, 
had charge of the street shrines, and for a while of the 
fire-brigade. A vitus could be a praefectura (q.v.) but was 
normally subordinate to an intermediate authority. 

Fur bibliography in under MONIC11MUM (IUll'UULIt). A. >N. S.-W. 

VIENNA, town in Gallia Narbonensis, modem Vienne; 
capital of the Allobrogcs. Perhaps cieatcd coloma Latma 
by M. Antonius (43 li.c.); given probably by Gaius the 
title of colonia ewium Romanorum. In the third century 
a.d. it possessed tus Jtahcum. In 69 it narrowly escaped 
destruction from Vitellius’ army, encouraged hv its 
jealous neighbour Lugduuum. A large struggling town 
with Augustan enceinte is partially preserved. Its most 
notable surviving building is the temple of Rome and 
Augustus, enlarged and rededicated by Tiberius. Like 
Lugdunum, it was an important seat of early Christ- 
ianity. 

CJL xii .217: Grenier, Manuel i. 373 ff ; J. Formal, Le Thfidrre 
ram uni de Vienne (1 950). C. L S. 

VIGILES (vvtcTo<f>v\nKcs:). Except for the existence of 
triumviri nnctnrni, about whose function little is known, 
the city of Rome under the late Republic possessed 
neither lire-brigade nor police force. After the fire of 
23 H.C. Augustus established 11 fire-brigade of 600 slaves 
commanded at first by the aediles but after 7 ij. c. (when 
Rome was divided into 14 regiones and 265 r/n, each 
with four vicomagistn) by the vicomagtslri (q.v.). After 
another serious fire (a.d. 6) Augustus effected a lasting 
reorganization. He created a corps of 7,000 Vigiles, all 
freedmen, who w'crc organized in seven cohorts, each 
consisting of seven centuries, and each commanded hy 
a tribune. Over the whole body was set a Praefcctus 
VigUum, w'ho was appointed directly by the Emperor; he 
was an eques and ranked below the Praefcctus Annonae 
and Praefectus Praetorio (D 10 Cass. 55. 26; Suet. Aug. 
30). From Trajan’s time he w r as assisted by a Sub- 
Prefect. To his original duties were added later those of 
a judge, and he presided over trials for incendiarism and 
petty larceny (Dig. 1. 15. 3); in the third century a.d. 
the office, like that of Praefectus Praetorio , was held by 
eminent jurists. 

Each cohort of Vigiles was responsible for two regiones 
of the city. The troops were quartered at first in private 
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houses (Dio Cass. 57. , 9 . 6 ; c f. Suet. Tib. Ml but later 
had Bub-stations, excubilona, one m each regio. They 
were occasionally called on ,n emergences to perform 
military duties, c.g. in \.n. 31, at the time of the arrest of 
^ejanus (q.v.), when Macro (q.v.), their commander, 
was promoted to the praetorian Prefecture, and in a.d. 
hi). \n such emergencies they normally came, with their 
prelect, under the command of the Fraejectus Urbi. 

P. K. liaillie KeynoIJs. The Vigiles oj Imperial Home 

J r B. 

VIGINTISEXVIRI. This collective denomination 
embraces twenty-six Roman civil maqistratus nmiores 
who had no special official titles, being indicated only by 
their functions and number (duoiriri, tresviri, quattunrvin ). 
Some of them were endowed with particular juridical 
competence, notably the detemvirt sthtibus ludicandts 


villanovans 

Socially , most of the provincial villnc l 

dwellings of large “ Ti lhe 

is little trace of the Italian ^ ' “ nd lhere 

a o„,„. 

liu.lcr, 1‘nM of an Amor " ' 11 C " 

( 1904 - 5 ), I'ubL of 1‘nntrton l . fc\„ S , 1 ^ , *' ,v 

(iyo7-it>); H. Thom.u, Homnih, I ,,, , ' *-»» 

«»«.«, Manuel n 7 «* IT ; ! I vj.ni < ZjnITWl 
rumamsce' (ifjiK), U d.- Mu, wi, l)c Ram, mu h, l ,// /“' 

P- ^leiiKT, Romisi/u l.atulhauu-r tm Trunr Ji, 1T U (n,' 

e- Oelinaim, Lin K»Uonniiisilivn ll.uu i nhnl , \i , ' , ■ V, 1 

Jahrb .orf, 5i II . K. t. I A.K.\ l«r.V..Y ’ J ZZ 

/o S v u f Roman Hr it aw* ( » tjl.g ) , 1\ (_, jri | LI ^ 1 ). Humana /<„„*/, 
l iUas. Some (.unrnt J i olden, i [ loss), A I. )■ U,vri. 7 Vm« „,«/ 
i.nxmtry m Roman llrUanH 191.4), oo ti id M ), 7 '/;p A, #fl/U/ , 1 
m Hritatni i «<•«), J. I biuiili, 'Kumaiiu-lhinll, Aisled ll.iust s’ V/ 
>“ r «' in. 4 A K A i ’ j: ,‘- 


(qv.). Another group were the four praejecti ( mre 
dicundn) Capuam Cumas , exercising the delegated juris- 
diction of the praetor urhumis in these and eight other 
Campanian towns. 'Die remainder had administrative 
functions: the tresviri ( triumviri ) mane tales (more precise 
title: tresviri acre argenlo aura flanda Jeriunda), the 
masters of the mint; the quattuorviri vii\ hi urhe purqandis, 
and the duuviri vus extra or hem purgandis , who provided 
for the maintenance of the streets in Rome and in the 
environs respectively ; and finally the tresiuri cnpi tales 
responsible for prisons ( careens cusfndni) and executions. 
In their capacity as guardians of nocturnal peace they 
were also called tresi'in noilurm. Under Augustus the 
number of these magistrates was reduced to twenty, six 
of them (foui piaefecti (Japuam Cumas and duovm via 
extra urbem pur quad is) having been abolished. Hence 
their new collective name: vitfintiviri. One of these 
magisti acies was, as it seems, a necessary preliminary to 
lilt: quaestorslnp. 

On tlu- trnrin tapihilcs see W. Kunkel, Unteruichunpen zur 
hnticirhlunif drs mm Kr,min,ih>, rfahrrns (lyli^), 71 IT , It. I , nudie , *i‘, 
/'rotrsui civile rutnnnu 1 (ig(i^), at 1 11. A. 11 -, U. N. 


VILLANOVANS. The word ‘Villanovan’ derives from 
the small town near Rologna where m 185^ Go/zadini 
lound the first of many lion Age cemeteries in the 
modern provinces of Bologna, Kaen/.i, hoili, and 
Ravenna. The name is now used to denote the period 
and people represented not only in iBisl icimtenes hut 
also m those of JCtrurm, where tlir> pretide the ceme- 
teries of the great Etruscan cities ; ir may also he applied 
to the cemeteries of Pontccagnano and Sala C'onsilma 
near Salerno, and to the isolated cemetery ol I crmo in 
the Marche. It is convenient to retain the distinction 
between ‘Northern* and ‘Southern’ Villanovans. Both 
are characterized above all by buonieal ossuaries with 
incised decoration. Although many archaeologists have 
argued that the Villanovans came to Italy from north of 
the Alps, they do not seem to have hem immigrants: 
their material culture, like that of the other culluies of 
the Italian Iron Age, derives ulliinaUlv from a combina- 
tion of the Terramara and Apcnnine cultures (qq v.) of 
the Bronze Age, via an independent ('prolo-Villanovau') 
Italian version of the European Urnhcld culture typified 


in central Italy at Tolfa and Allunucre. 


VILLA was the Latin name for a rural dwelling associated 
with agriculture. The traditional Italian farm of this 
kind is described in detail l>y Varro {Rust. t. 11-13) an( l 
Vitruvius (6. 0 . 1) as a courtyard edifice comprising 
house, stables, and workshops, run by slave labour for 
the benefit of an urban proprietor. Such farms, however, 
were always matched bv those oi smallholders and 
yeomanry, anil Campanian examples ol both kinds have 
been studied (R. Carrington, JRS H)3i , 1 10 f.) and may 
hi compnied with Istrian farms of the same ty r pe (t imrs, 
JO A l iqi5, Reihlatt 101). See ACRKM'LTtJHh. The resi- 
dential villa, or country seat of the well-to-do, is a later 
development of the second century n.t\, wherein are 
seen the first relations of architectural design to land- 
scape or vistas and the development of large courtyard 
houses or seaside palaces. 

In the provinces the development of country houses 
is primarily of the imperial age, our knowledge of repub- 
lican examples being negligible. Local types of house 
undoubtedly existed, though understanding of their 
development is very uneven as between provinces. In 
Syria the age-old eastern type of courtyard house (Incan) 
existed side by side with smaller flat-roofed dwellings, 
wlnlc in Africa mosaics attest a two-story house based 
upon a corridor, with larger tower-like rooms at either 
end. This type of house occurs very widely throughout 
the north-west provinces on estates of medium size, 
while larger houses there follow' the more Roman court- 
yard type or the open-fronted style associated with land- 
scape architecture. In Britain and Helgica there were 
hybrids between large courtyard houses and the open- 
fronted corridor-house, while the so-called 'basilican 
l.fiiief* n Biirn-lilct* hmldinir of nave and uisles. also appears. 


An alternative to the old chronology of the Northern 
Villanovans (i.e. San Vitale, Bcnacci 1 and II, and Arnn- 
aldi periods, or more simply Villanovan I— T V : see 
Chevalier, Lntnimm 1962, 120 ff.) has recently been sug- 
gested bv Mullci -Karpc. Ibs Bologna 1 invites com- 
parison with certain typological aspects of rnnlcnipuniry 
central and southern Italv and is datjhle in general to 
the ninth century n.C\, starting perhaps in the tenth. 
There are even more secure central Italian parallels lor 
his eighth-century Bologna II, especially at Tarquum 
(q.v.), the starting-point for any discussion of the Iron 
Age in Etruria. Unlike their Northern counterparts, the 
Southern Villanovans, situated between the r I iher and 
the Tyrrhenian seaboard, vveie open to influences from 
outride. These began to airive m the fiist half o! the 
eighth century with the Creek prospectors who landed 
on Ischia (q.v.) and at Cumae presumably on their way 
to the metal-rich regions of north-west Etruria: their 
effect on the Southern Villanovans is clearly seen m the 
infiltration into southern Etruria of painted pottery 
imitating Greek Geometric which accompanies an 
mcicused awareness of the industrial possibilities of 
iron. These earlv Greeks heralded the great colonizing 
movements from the east Mediterranean ot which we 
see an earlv sign in the form of the Hooch oris vase at 
Tarqumii (q.v.), matched now h\ a Hou. Boris scarab 
from a late-eighth-centurv context on Ischia. In southern 
Etruria, at least, the transition from Villanovan to 
orientalizing, and so eventually to Etruscan, wras com- 
plete. The fact that from the mid eighth century onwards 
there is a considerable amount of material in the noith 
(including some orientalizing) that would be equally at 
home in the south indicates a northward transmission 
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of artistic — and doubtless other — influences. At the 
same time, it should not be forgotten that at least some 
complementary influences were crossing the Apennines 
in the opposite direction to certain sites in southern 
Etruria, notably Vetulonia (q.v.). 

Unfortunately, our knowledge of the Villanovans is 
based almost exclusively on the evidence of their ceme- 
teries: a Villanovan habitation has, however, recently 
been excavated at San Giovenale (q.v.). It seems safe 
to conclude that Villanovan economy was based on 
agriculture, stock-raising, and hunting; an extensive use 
of the horse is indicated by the numerous horse-bits 
found in both Northern and Southern tombs. By at 
least the middle of the eighth century the fine quality 
both of pottery and of cast and sheet bronze indicates 
that their production had passed into the hands of pro- 
fessional craftsmen. The density of the Villanovan con- 
centration around Bologna must surely mean that it was 
playing an important part in commercial expansion to 
the north long before it passed into the Etruscan orbit 
with the foundation of Fclsinu (q.v.) in the sixth century. 

D Uundall-MaLlvLT, I 'illanuvans and Fatly Etruscan* (1024) ; M. 
I’lillotlinn, Mon Ant 1037, id. Stud Eti 1939, 85; IT ; id. Rend. 
Rant XXII (1046 7), 31 fl.; A. Alierfctf mu, /)*; (jtnmetnsihe Stil in 
It at ten (1 .unu, 1943) x, discussed by j. Dunliahm und C. F. (_'. 
Hnwkes, JRS 1949, 117 H , VI. Mllllor- Kurpe, Ihttrage zur Chionu- 
logir der l h nenfelder zeit nnralich und sudtuh der Alfren (1959), di^- 
ciissed by I’ullntlmn, Stud Etr. i960, 1 1 IT , Mastra dtlThtrurta 
VadaUti t delta ettta di Spina (Hult)j*nn, 1960), (Uvilta del Ferro 
(lluluKTiu, iQho), (i. \. Mansurlli und U Sidiam, l.'Emilta promt dri 
Romani (1961), K. Pittumi, /Hi’ Sup pi i\, sv It alien Urgeschuhte, 
esp .1(12 IT ; 1 ‘reistona dell' Emilia e Romagna, 2 vols (lloluunu, njhz, 
11)63, B. d'A«usiino, Enc. Arte Ant. vu (1966), s v. *\ ill. mo via 
civillu', J CluHe-UrooUs and 1 ). Hid^w.ix, Stud. Etr. 1967, ju 11 ; 
II. Hencken, Turqiunui t Eillamnums an d thirty E'trusians 1, u 
(Airnr. boc. Prchniioric Research, 1968). D. W\ H. It. 

VILLIUS (PIV 5), Lucius, tribune of the plebs in tRo 
B.C., carried the first lex nmiutis , which established mini- 
mum age-limits for tenure of the rurulc magistracies (42 
for the consulship). It was possibly this same law which 
required an interval of two years between curule magis- 
tracies. These provisions remained largely unchanged 
until the Principate, when the minimum ages were 
lowered. See also cirnsus iionorum. 

T.ivy 40 44. 1. A. Aslin, The Lex Annul is before Sulla (iq$R) nnd 
rets, there to other intcrpi Lt.Hions , Muinnisru, Rom. Staatsr . 1 1 529. 

A. L. A. 

VIMINACIUM, modern Kostolac on the Danube east 
of Belgrade, was a Celtic settlement which became a 
legionary fortress and city in Moesia Superior. Its per- 
manent garrison (probably from a.d. 56/7) was Lcgio 
VI 1 Claudia; for a period under Trajan it was also 
occupied by I,cgio IV Flavra. The civil settlement 
became n viumeipium ( Aehum ) under Hadrian and a 
colonia under Gordian III. J. J. W. 

VINDELICI, a people of mainly Celtic origin but 
including Illyrian and other elements, inhabited the 
Schwubian-Bnvanan plateau and reached from the 
northern slopes of the Alps up to the Danube. They were 
conquered by Tiberius and Drusus (15 R.c.). Later they 
occupied the eastern part of the province of Raetia 
(Vindelicia) and their name was commemorated in the 
city of Augusta Vindehcorum (q.v.) which became a 
muninpium under Hadrian. J. J. W. 

VINDEX, Gatus Julius (PIT 534), of regal Aquitanian 
family, son of a Roman senator (who had presumably 
been adlected by Claudius), rebelled against Nero (early 
spring, A.D. 68) when legate of Gallia Lugdunensis, for 
unknown reasons. He sought to inveigle other provincial 
governors, vainly, except Sulpicius Galba (q.v. 1), whose 
claims to the throne he promised to support. Musses of 
native Gauls, the notables, and their clients joined 


Vindex. The city of Vienna in Narbonensis declared 
for him, but the Roman veteran colony of Lugdunum 
refused to admit him. In the meantime, Verginius(q.v. 2) 
Rufus mustered the army of Germania Superior and 
marched to crush the rising. Vindex was defeated and 
killed in a great battle nt Vcsontio. Much remains 
uncertain about this important episode. 

P. A. Brunt, Latomus 1959, 531 IF.; J. U. Hamsworth, Hist. 1962, 

86 ff. R. S. 

VINDICATIO was the action by which the owner of a 
thing (including, in early law, persons in patria potestas 
(q.v.)) could assert his title against anyone having 
possessio (q.v.) of the thing (ret vmdicatio), or, more 
widely, the actions by which title was asserted to 
servitutes (q.v.) (vttidu atio servitutis, ususjructm), or by 
which the freedom of a supposed slave was asserted by 
an adsertor hbertatis ( vindirutiu in libertatcm y causa 
liberal is). The term signified in the early Roman process 
the formal assertions of the right of ownership made by 
both the parries (Gai. Inst. 4. 16; see sauna mentum). 
When the plaintiff was not quintary owner, a rei 
vindicatw would not he, hut if he were in via trtucapiendi 
(see dominium) the l’rnetor would allow a variant ( tilths ) 
form of the action with the fiction that the time neces- 
sary for itsucapio had elapsed ( actio Pubhciana : Gai. 
Jrtst. 4. 36). In the formulary procedure the successful 
plaintiff in a rei vindicatw could not compel the defendant 
to return the thing (see litis akstimatio), ! but the 
plaintill was allowed to swear to its value by tusiurandiim 
(q.v.) 111 litem and thus by judicious ovcr-valuatibn to en- 
courage its return. \ H. N. 

VINDQBONA, modern Vienna on the DanuhL lav in 
the territory of the B011, a C eltic people included within 
Pannonia (Superior). In the first century a.d. it was 
garrisoned bv the Ala Flavin Domitiana Augusta 
Britannic a niithana civium Rnmanontm (under Donutian 
CJL iii. 15 197). At the beginning of Trajan’s reign, 
probably on the occasion of his visit in i)H, Legio XI II 
Gemma was moved there from Pocto\ 10 (q.v.) and began 
the construction of a legionary fortress before it departed 
for the Dacian Wars. In its place came Legio XIV 
Gemma Martin Victnx which remained until the end of 
Trajan’s reign when it moved to Carnuntum (q.v.), 
while Legio X Gemma was moved from Aqmncurn 
(q.v.) to become the permanent garnson at Vmdobona. 

At some date in the third century the civil settlement 
became a niuniaptum ((JlL in. 4557) while Vindohona 
was also a stat/o of the classis His frit a (Not. Dif*n. [ot r.J 
xxxiv. 28). Though not in administrative terms the equal 
of Carnuntum, Vmdobona was an important fortress, 
especially in the Marcornannic Wars, during which it 
was apparently destroyed, though rebuilt almost im- 
mediately. M. Aurelius died there. In 395 part of the 
fortress was burnt down, and later (perhaps c. 40O) 
Vmdobona was abandoned by the Romans. 

A. Neumann, ‘Die Fortschritte tlrr VimlobnnaforHclHine 1948 bis 
igS 4 *. (hinnthia l. 1 46 (1 956), 453 11 , k 1 Forsehutigen in I’indobona 
jtyjS-by (ly68). F. A. W. S , J. J. VV. 

VINDONISSA, modern Windisch, Switzerland, a pre- 
historic site on the lower Aar, occupied c. a.d. 12 by 
Legio XIII, which was replaced in 45-6 by Legio XXI 
Rapax, whose violent behaviour to the Helvctn in 69 
induced Vespasian to send it elsewhere. Its place was 
taken by Legio XI Claudia Pia Fidelis, until c. 100 when 
it was realized that Vindonissa was too far from any 
theatre of war. A considerable civil population re- 
mained for whom the military fortress was reconstructed 
r . 260 under pressure of Alamannic attacks. The fortress 
and the forum of the canabae have beep partially ex- 
cavated. It was on important centre of lamp manufacture. 

R. Laur-Bclart, Vindonissa , Lager und Vtcut (1935)* C. £. S. 
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VINICIANUS, Annius ( PW 98), son of Vinicianus 
who conspired in a.d. 42, and son-in-law of Corbulo 
(q.v.), was legate of Legio V Macedomca in 63 when he 
was not yet quaestor. In 65 he escorted Tindates to 
Rome. He gave his name to a plot against Nero at 
Bencventum (66). A. M. 

VINICIUS (i, PW 6), Marcus (cos. suff. 19 n.c.), a 
nnvus homo from Gales in Campania, is first mentioned 
as legate of Augustus in Gaul (25 n.c.). In lllyncum ( 13, 
perhaps as proconsul) he and Agrippa began the Helium 
Panmmicum terminated by Tibet ius (12— g). Vinicius is 
next (and last) heard of in a.jk 1 or 2 as commander 
of the Rhine army. The acephalous elogium from Tus- 
culum, recording operations against Tiansdanubian 
peoples (ILS 8965) is now generally attnbuted to 
Vinicius, but the details and dating of that campaign are 
uncertain (14- 13, 10, and c. 1 11.C. have been suggested). 
The historian Velleius Paterculus enjoyed the patronage 
of the Vmicii, dedicating his work to the grandson, M. 
Vinicius. 

H Svnie, CQ igi.i, i42ff., Hist. 1962, 148; A. v. Pi emcrsieiii, 

JOAI 1 934, Goff. K. 

VINICIUS (2), Publius (cor. a.d. 2), Augustan orator 
and declaimer; an admirer of Ovid, he combined 
originality with good taste (Sen. Controv. 7. 5. n, 10. 
4. 25). lie was son of (1) above and father oi M. Vinicius 
(cos. a.d. 30 and 45 and husband of Julia, q.v. 4, who 
fell a victim to Messalina in 46). 

VINICIUS (3), Lucius (ror. suff. 5 n.c.), Augustan 
orator and declaimer; famous lor his quick wit (Sen. 
Controv. 2. 5. 20). 

VINIUS (PIP 5) TITUS, close adviser of Gallia (q.v. t) 
and his colleague as consul in A.D. 6g, had been impri- 
soned after a scandal when military tribune in Germany 
in 39. Released by Claudius he became praetor and 
legionary legate, but he again met disgrace when the em- 
peror accused him of stealing some gold plate. Emerging 
from a retarded career as proconsul of Narbonensis, lie 
was in Spain at the time of Galba’s rising, though it is 
uncertain what post he held. Later he urged Galha to 
adopt Otho (q.v.), but he was mm dered along with Galha 
by Otho’s troops in Jan. 69. Tacitus (Hist. 1. 4S) says he 
was then aged 57, but this is hard to reconcile with the 
date of his military tribunate. G. E. F. C. 

VIRGIL (Puiilius Vkrgilius Maro; 70-19 n.c.), poet. 
The spelling with an Y is traditional; contemporary 
inscriptions give the name Vcrgilius. It was corrupted by 
the fourth or fifth centuries, and so passed into all 
vernaculars. A ‘Life’ of Virgil was included in Suetonius’ 
de Poctis. This survives in various forms: expanded by 
Donatus (q.v. 1), abbreviated by Servius, Pliocas, and 
others, and expanded again into ’Donatus nuchas’ (early 
15th c.). Though these Lives nvay attribute poems of the 
Appendix Vcrgiliana (q.v.) to Virgil, they make no use 
of them for biographical purposes. Varius (q.v. 2), who 
edited the Aeneid after Virgil’s death, wrote something 
about Virgil (Quint. 10. 3. 8). A reference in Gellius 
(NA 17. 10. 2) to amici familiaresque who wrote on 
Virgil may mean no more than Varius. Legend soon 
grew about Virgil, and anecdotes are attributed to recol- 
lections long after his death (e.g. of Eros, his amanuensis, 
in extreme old age: Donat. 34). As information was 
lacking, allegorization was applied to the Eclogues to 
supply it. . 

Virgil wa9 born on 15 Oct. 70 n.c. (in view of the 
dislocation of the pre-Julius calendar, Dante by the 
words ‘nacqui sub Julio’ (Inf. 1. 7 °) mfl y mean that 


Virgil was really born in July), at Andes, a pngus near 
Mantua. 1 radition lias identified this nuich-dtspiilod 
site with Pietole, south-south -cast ol Mantua (see B. 
Nardi, Mantuamlas Pergihanat 1963), 69 fi.). The gentile 
nomen Vcrgilius is widely distributed, mi.stlv m Etruscan 
regions ; the cognomen Maro may In Etruscan ratliei than 
Greek (Od. g ig7): see M. L. Gordon, jfKS 19^, j«8. 
Virgil himselt sti esses the Etruscan element m Mantua 
(Aen. 10. 198 ff.). Thcte is no reason to think that he was 
in any way Celtic. His lather, though desi uhed as of 
humble origin (Maerob. Sat. 5. 2. 1), as a pntier or 
courier who married his master’s daughter, was piuh.ihly 
an eques, a landowner rich enough to give his M >n an 
excellent education and to prepare him loi a senatorial 
career, lie had married a Magia, whose family, like the 
Veigilu, achieved several magistracies in Rome, though 
not the consulship. 

2. Virgil was presumably brought up in Mantua and 
at his father’s suburban villa and hum, but lor his higher 
education he went to Cremona, lie assumed the toga 
vmhs on his fifteenth birthday (Donatus 6 wrongly says 
seventeenth). Tradition had it that Lucretius (q.v. 2) died 
on the same day. From Cremona Vngil prom did to 
Milan, and soon after to Rome, where he studied rhi tone 
under prominent teachers. He seems to have entered 
what survived ol the circle of Catullus (q v. i), as his 
friendship with Pollio (q.v.) and the adorning releronce 
(Eel. 9. 35) to Cmna (q.v. 3) show, lie was deeply m- 
Uueneed by Catullus and by Alexandrian ideals ol poetry 
(?ee At.liXANDRi anism, latin). Some ol the poems in the 
Catalrpton, if they are his, belong to this period. He 
made one appearance as an advocate in the courts, but 
abandoned all thought ot a political career, perhaps 
when the civil war broke out (49 n.(\) and retued to 
Naples to study philosophy under the Epicurean Siro 
(Catal. s, variously dated), whose small villa and holding 
of land he seems to have inherited before 41 n.c. 
(Catal. 8). 

3. When land in Italy was distiihuted to war veterans 
in 41 B.C. (see AUGUSTUS), Virgil’s father was expropriated 
and took refuge with his son near Naples (Catal. 8). The 
Lives and Commentators assert that Eel. 1 relcbratcs the 
subsequent restoration of the estate to Virgil bv Octavian 
owing to the intercession of his friends, but G. 1. 198-9 
surely implies that the loss was permanent. (In Ed. 1 
the situation of Meliboeus, a free citizen who loses his 
ancestral estate, fits Virgil much more closely than that 
of Tityrus, an old slave who is granted his liberty and 
his peculium : Virgil is Tityrus in Eil. 1 only in the sense 
that both are pastoral poets, as Ed. 6. 4 shows ) Appisin '9 
account shows that the alleged triumviri ugns dwulundts , 
(by a happy coincidence all Virgil’s friends, Pollio, 
Alfenus Varus, und Cornelius Gallus) could not have 
existed, since Antony’s friends complained that Octavian 
kept the whole distribution in Ins own hands (App. 
BCiv. 5. 14. But cl. Broughton, A 1 HR ii. 377 )- 

The Lives and Commentators also assert that Virgil 
began the Eclogues when he was 28 (i.e. 42 n.c ) and 
finished them in three years. This is based on the certain 
dating of four Eclogues'. 1 and g to 41 n.c. ; 4 to 40; and 

8 to 39. But 2, 3, and 5 (and probably 7) are cm her than 

9 (itself earlier than i, as a comparison of 9. 50 with 1. 
73 shows) and can scarcely be crowded into 42. 10 may 
belong to 38 or 37. Polho’s encouragement of Virgil to 
transpose the Theocritean pastoral into Latin (Ed. 8. 
1 1— 12) was more probably due to a renewal of personal 
contact, interrupted since 49, than to correspondence. 
But Pollio was not m Italy from 49 until late 45, when he 
was probably praetor. Later he was in Spain (44)1 
returned to Italy (July 41), and was made governor of 
Cisalpine Gaul by Antony. If then 45 w the most ikcly 
year for him to reassemble his literary circle, the Eclogues 
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are to be spread over eight years (45-37). Their probable 
order is 2, 7, 3, 5, 9. 1,4, 6, 8, 10 (but 7 is put later by 
some). Their present order is due to artistic reasons of 
symmetry and alternation. They were appreciated more 
widely than by the circles which admired Alexandrian- 
ism, and, adapted as mimes to the stage (Donat. 27; 
Servius on Eel. 6 . 11), made Virgil a popular, though 
elusive (Donat. 39), figure. The salutations ot the crowd 
in the theatre (Tac. Dial. 13) must have been due to the 
Eclogues. 

4. Virgil came into contact with Horace (q.v.) and 
gained his friendship ( Carm . 1. 3, 8), probably in 41 (ll 
Eel. 1. 70-1 seems to heighten, and therefore to quote, 
the bitter words of Epode 16. 9-14; the Epode and Eel. 4 
have common elements). Despite social and tempera- 
mental differences, the two poets had much in common, 
in their poetic ideals, 111 Lhe loss of their patrimony, 
and in their (later) admiration of Augustus. When the 
Eclogue s were collected and published under Virgil’s 
name, Maecenas (q.v.) seems to have captured Virgil 
for Octavian from the Antonian Poll 10. Hut earlier, as 
Servius says (on Eel. 1. 12 and 70), Eel. 1 had not been 
unqualified praise of Octavian (and it is too lightly 
assumed that the invents of 1. 42 must be Octavian, 
see J. Liegle, Hermes 1943, 209 fl'., and the context of 
‘Caesar’s star’ in Eel. 9 shows that the hopes it aroused were 
delusory). Virgil recommended Horace to Maecenas, 
who nine months later admitted him to the circle which 
included Varius and Plotms Tucca. In this company the 
famous journey to Brundisium (Sat. 1 . 5) was made in 37. 

Virgil is said to have spent seven years on the Georgies. 
The possibility of a free poetic handling of this topic 
may have been suggested by the publication ol Varro’s 
Res Rushed in 37. The reference (G. 2. 161-4) to the 
Portus Iu I ms near Avernus, completed in 37, provides 
the earliest date, the reference ( G. 4. 560-2) to Octavian 
in the hast after Actium (31) gives the latest. After 
Octavian’s return in 29, Virgil read the poem to him in 
his villa at Atella (Donat. 27). Virgil was then living at 
Naples (G. 4. 563-4). If the Vergilius of Horace Carm. 1 . 
3 is the poet, a journey to Greece may he reflected in the 
references to Greece in the proem of G. 3. The poem 
honoured Maecenas, to whom each hook is addressed 
(1. 2; 2. 41 ; 3. 41; 4. 2: a symmetrical arrangement). 

5. The Aeneid does not seem to he the epic that is 
projected in Georgies 3. 8—48. Ancient tradition asserts 
that it took eleven years to write, viz. 29 to iy, hut 
Donatus himself (31) supplies the ev idence to disprove 
this: when Augustus wrote to Virgil from Spain in 26, 
he had not seen either the first outline (imnymufn'i) or any 
episode (*u>Aor) of the poem, though he had been in Italy 
in 27. Virgil (quoted by Macroh. 1. 24. 11) refused to 
6end any specimen to Augustus, saying that he needed 
‘much profonndcr studies’ (i.e. than those ot the years 
29-27) and that he must have embarked on Ins epic 
task ‘in a moment of aberration* ( paetie vitio mentis). The 
Lifp by Probus confirms this dating: Aeneida ingressus 
hello Cantab) ico, and Propertius (2. 34 b, 63-6, 91-2), 
writing after Gal lus’ death in 26, salutes the birth ot the 
Aeneid, a poem greater than the Iliad. 

Later, however, Virgil read hooks 2, 4, and 6 (the 
last after the death of Marcellus 111 23, since lines 860—6 
caused his mother, Oct avia, to faint) to Augustus and his 
circle. In 19 he left Italy to travel in Greece and Asia for 
three years, during which he would complete and polish 
the Aeneid , and afterwardsS devote himself to philosophy. 
At Athens, however, he met Augustus and was persuaded 
to return home with him. He fell ill at Megara, and was 
brought back as far as Brundisium, where he died on 
20 Sept. His body was brought to Naples and buried 
within 2 miles cm the road to Puteoli (the tomb now 
shown as Virgil’s is more than 2 miles from the ancient 


city). No doubt he had built the tomb for himself, and 
is said to have dictated the inscription for it on his death- 
bed: 

Mantua me genuit, Calabii rapuere, tenet nunc 
Parthcnope; cccmi puacua rura duces. 

Before leaving Italy, Virgil — tor whatever reason — 
hnd made Varius, his literary executor, promise to burn 
the Aeneid, if anything should happen to him. Augustus 
ordered that this wish should be disregarded and the 
poem published in its unfinished state. 

6 . Virgil is described as tall and broad, with a dark 
complexion; cf. the mosaic from lladrumetum (q.v.). 
An attempt has been made to establish a Virgilian type 
among portrait busts of Augustan date (V. Poulsen, 
Vergil , Bremen, 1959). He suffered from ill health 
(Donat. 25). He never married, and homosexual tend- 
encies were inferred from this and from the appearance 
in the Eclogues of that traditional Greek theme. Gifts 
from his friends (presumably Augustus and Maecenas) 
made him a rich man, with houses in Rome and near 
Naples, and u villa 111 Nola (Servius on G. 2. 224). 

7. Wouks 

(1) Early Poems. Fourteen short poems (Catalepfon) 

and five longer, Culcx, Girls, Copa, Morctum, and, 
more doubtlully, Aetna, were attributed to the youth 
of Virgil. But in modern times the attribution ot almost 
all has been disputed and generally rejected. See ^iu’LN- 
D1X VEKCIL1ANA. , 

(2) Eclogues (TvVAoyij, a single ‘se lected’ occasional 
poem, including odes and epistles ol Horace, \nol a 
collection of such); in the Middle Ages and up to Spenser 
the word was taken to mean ‘goat-song' (myAoy); \more 
properly Rucohrs ( 0 ou*oAum, songs of cowherds), k title 
taken from Theocritus: all Virgil’s poems have Greek 
titles. 

With the exceptions of 4 and 6, the Erloguis are modelled 
on the Idylls of 1 Theocritus and Pseudo-Theocritus. Some- 
times an Eclogue is a transposition of a single Idyll, ns 
Eel. Q is of Id. 7; the two halves of Eel. 8 are based on Id. 

1 and 2. Eel. 5 and 10 grow out of the situation of Id. 1. 
The ‘arnoebaean’ competitions of 3 and 7 reflect Id. 4 
and 5. Eel. 1 has no Greek model, as the situation is new 
and Roman. Eel. 2 (Corvdon to Alexis) uses Id. 11 
(Cyclops to Galatea), but the name of Corvdon comes 
from Id. 4 and of Alexis from epigrams of l’iato and 
Meleager, and the homosexual theme from Id. 7, 8, 12, 
23, etc. Id. 20 provides the contrast ot country and illy. 
As Id. 11 pi evades the moral ‘poetry is the medicine of 
love* (cf. Cullim. Epigr. 46 Pf.), so it provides most of 
the verbal echoes, but in company with several other 
Idylls and other Hellenistic poems, especially epigrams. 
Etl. 2. 24 seems pure Greek, but is not Thcocrilcan; 
its hiatus and line-ending are also Greek. Sometimes the 
translation is close; sometimes Virgil is very free, or may 
adopt an idea to work it out independently. Already 
in Eel. 2 Virgil enters seriously into the sentiments of 
Corvdon, even identifies himself with him, without the 
ironical and patronizing distance of Theocritus. In 
general the names, the setting, and scenery are all Greek, 
Sicilian, or Arcadian. But Virgil infuses a realistic 
Italian element. Arcadian shepherds appear on the hanks 
of the Mincius (Erl. 7); in Et l. 3 two Greek astionomers 
figure, and then suddenly Pollio, in person in contrast to 
the rival poets, Bavius and Maevius, and the riddle in 
104-5 may have a Roman reference. Eel. 5 may perhaps 
allude to the death and deification of Julius Caesar. His 
‘star’ (the comet of July 44) and his name appear in Eel. 9. 
47, hut the comet was interpreted also as pointing to the 
young Caesar (Pliny, H N 2. 22-3, 89-94). Mantua and 
Cremona, Varius and Cinna, are named also, and in Eel. 
1.19 the name of Rome sounds for the first time. Gallus 
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forms the climRX of Eel. 6, and is the protagonist of io. 
The dedications of 4 and 8 to Polho and of 6 to (Alfenus) 
Varus are one thing: quite another is the occurrence of 
Roman persons and places within Greek settings, and is 
in itself enough to refute all identifications of the Greek 
names as masks for contemporary Romans. Mcnalcas in 
9 and Tityrus in 1 are not simply Virgil, but personifica- 
tions of some aspect of him, as Melihocus is also in 1 or 
Lyeidas in 9. They are not Virgil, hut his creations and 
projections, carrying some of Ins personal experience of 
the evictions. 

Erl. 4 and 6 stand apart as ‘paulo maiora*, embodying 
an element of prophecy or revelation. The identity of the 
child in Ed. 4, under whose rule peace and the Golden 
Age will be restored, has provoked age-long dchnte. If 
the hoy is real and Roman, as he surely is, and not a god 
or a personification, lie is more probably the expected 
child of Antony and Octavia, whose marriage was to seal 
the Peace of Rrundisium, not the expected child of 
Octavian und Scrihonia, who proved to he a girl, the 
unfoitunate Julia. The Chiistian interpretation of the 
poem was launched, in a naive form, by Constantine at 
Nicaca in 325 (Euseb. (Jrntio ad Sand as). Luetanlius and 
St. Augustine adopt a carefully qualified attitude to it: 
St. Jerome is hostile. Eel. 6 has in this century excited 
great interest. Silenus, like Proteus 111 ( i . 4, utters a 
piophecy to his enptors. The cosmology with which he 
begins is Lucre! inti m language, but it is not Epicurean 
since the four elements compose a living and sentient 
universe. The enigmatic senes of myths culminates in 
Gulins, and then lines n, 75-7, und 81 are, with two 
small changes, quoted in the (Jins 59 (n, 51. 

The Eclogues , thus blending Greek with Italian ele- 
ments, and an idealized Arcadia with contemporary 
history, created a new and enchanting art, exquisite m 
its sentiment and in its music, endlessly imitated (\ec 
FxsmiiAi I'olthy, Latin) - ‘all the- charm ol all the Muses 
flowciing in a lonely word’. I11 them Virgil develops 
from an Alexandrian into a Roman. 

(l) Georgies ( 1 'nnpyiKti, ‘husbandry’ ; on the model of 
Mieander’s PeatfiytKa, OihfftmKn, etc.), a poem of 2,188 
lines, in four hooks. According to Dnnatus 22, Virgil 
dictated m the morning a huge number of lines that lie 
had rehearsed, and spent the day 1 educing them to a very 
few, ‘hiking them into shape’. It the poem took seven 
years (3(1-20), the rate of composition was less than one 
line a day. Hook 1 deals with the cultivation of crops; 
book 2 with that of fruit-trees, especially the vine; 
3 with the leanng of animals, and 4 with bees. The 
share nl bees is out of all proportion to that of farmers’ 
manuals- thus the I'illattcar pastwncs (poultry and fish) 
of V urio’s thud book vanish. 

Virgil describes his poem as ‘Ucsiodic’ (2. 176, 

J l\crannn ), but it is not so m the sense that the EiloRues 
are Thcocriiean. He invokes Hesiod in the spirit of 
Callimachus, as the patron of didactic poetry, and in 
hook 1 twice follows him directly in the description of 
the plough ( 1 69-- 75) i,n d of the ‘da\s’ (276-86), and in nil 
occasional phrase or precept. The loose and desultory, 
almost convei sational, development of book 1 seems 
deliberately llrsiodic. In detail Virgil owes more to 
Alexandrian didactic poets; to the Dioscmeiu of Aratus 
(q.v. 1) tor weather signs (1. 204 ff.), sometimes (esp. 375- 
87) adapting the Latin version of Varro Atacinus (not of 
Cicero), and to his Phaenomena for constellations (244-6); 
to Eratosthenes (q.v.) for the zones of sky and earth 
(233— Si)‘, and to Nicander, though the debt cannot he 
traced. The story of Aristacus (4. 315-558), the ainuv 
of the /?oeym-m, is Calhmnchcan, especially in the linking 
of myths together. It is an exquisite example of the 
Alexandrian ‘cpvllion’, where the two stoi ies of Aris- 
tacus, and of Orpheus and Eurydiee, are causully linked, 


not merely luxtaposed as in Cnmllns' sixty-fourth poem. 
Hut it is also 1 lomenr, in the dirru boirowinn of Proteus 
from the Odyssey y and it follows on the miniature epic of 
the first half oi the hook, like the Jiatiarluimvamachta 
(pseudo-Homeric but perhaps, to Vug, l, Homenc) of 
the small animals treated heroically with .illcrt.onale 
humour. There are also imitations of Home, already in 
book I : r. K . 104-10 cl. 11 . 2.. 257- (.2 (1iTiK.1t 1011), 2H.-T 
cf. Od. 11. 506 (l'ehon on Ossa). VVh.it Vii K il o«es to 
prosse writers on agriculture, whether Greek nr Latin 
cannot he determined. He ignores the basis of Cato’s 
economy, the large estate run with slaves, and dwells on 
the smallholder. Varro made a systematic handling 
unnecessary, but perhaps his Ciceronian dialogue form 
suggested something of the tone, especially of hook 1, 
and the culmination in a myth, ns in Cicero We Hcpubhca 
( Snmnium S dpi f mis) and several dialogues of his model, 
Plato. The twelve gods of Virgil’s invocation are a variant 
on the twelve Di Consnites of V aim’s proem A tragic 
incident of civil disorder at the end of Varro’s first hook 
may have pointed to Virgil's set piece on the tml war 
at the end of hook 1. Rut Virgil’s gi cutest debt is to the 
Latin didactic epic of Lucretius (q v. 2), nor only in the 
phrases of didactic argument and transition, m countless 
epithets and turns of style, m rcminisc cnees ol themes, 
which show how Virgd’s mind was saturated with Lucre- 
tius, and m the all hut naming of Luireuu* m 2. 490-2, 
hut also in the set pieces of higher tone which elevate 
and diversify the Georges as they do the de rerum riatum, 
notably the meditation on the power of love and the 
description ol the plague in 3 (after 1 aj ere tius 4 and 6), and 
the fact that the Georgies are basically an answer to Lucre- 
tins, often in Ins own phrases. The n.iiurahstir explana- 
tion in i. 415-23 (from dense and rare, not dirimtus) 
seems a concession to Lucretius, but 4. 21c; 27 offers a 
Stoic reply (as already in Eel. 6). Virgil reasserts divine 
providence, and a religious attitude expressed even in 
the mystery of sacrifice, and the importance of death 
(contrast: nil igitur ad nos nmr\ esf) and of tlu* under- 
world. It is this implicit depth, and Virgil’s sympathy 
with nature, animals, and men, that has led critics, like 
Dryden, to ieel that the Georgies are ‘the besr poem of 
the best poet’, whereas the Aeneid may seem too explicit 
and too Augustan. The more tlu* poem is treated as a 
practical guide to husbandry, and Virgil’s technical 
accuracy stressed, the less relevant must appear the ‘set 
pieces’ (and much less relevant than they are in Lucre- 
tins), some eleven of them of various lengths, making up 
a third of the whole poem, culminating in the longest, 
the ‘episode* of Aristacus. Alrcadv Seneca ( Ep. 86. 15-17) 
detects an inaccuracy and suggests that Virgil’s aim was 
tu give pleasure, not instruction. 

In st\ le and metre, and 111 command of all resources 
of artistic expression, in control over long periods (1. 
5-42!) or brief (4. 44 5-56), in every device ol ‘rhetouc’, 
in range of emotional tone, from solemn to playful, from 
lyrical to conversational, the Georgies arc fully mature 


and show the freedom ol a master. 

(4) Aeneid, ‘the story of Aeneas’ (the title Aivyit js 
modelled on 'ii/ia^Ar/ts), begun in 26 and left almost 
finished in 19, an epic in twelve books, of 12,847 lines 
according to the anonymous verses Summa I crgihi 
(Bnehrens, Pl.M iv, n. 182, p. 178), hut our texts have 
12,013 owning to the inclusion ol the I Iclen-episode in 
2. 567-88 and 1. 1 a-d, and to interpolations. If the 
Aeneid w r ere the poem on Augustus explicitly projected 
111 the Georxus (3. 8-48), Virgil might have begun it in 
29, but Aeneas is not mentioned 111 this passage wdiich 
glorifies Augustus, while in the Aeneid Augustus is 
hardlv in media. Why then the three-vear delay (see above 
§5)? And what attracted Vugil to his Aeneas ( Aeneas 
metis) ? Virgil must have come to see that a contemporary 
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epic of Ennian type (Ennius’ epitaph is quoted in G. 3. 
8-9) on Augustus could not give him adequate scope; 
only later did the imperial house accidentally provide in 
Marccllus an example of Virgil’s type ol tragedy, the 
young man who dies before his parents and before their 
eyes {Eel. 5. 22-3; G. 3. 258-63; 4. 477; in Aeti ., 
Euryalus, Lausus, Pallas). The matrimonial complexities 
of the dumus Augusta, disastrous enough, were hardly the 
tragic theme of love that Virgil, in the spirit of Eel. 10. 
69, felt bound to graft on to Aeneas, in defiance of history 
and chronology, even of the legend of the chaste Dido, 
who killed herself to avoid a second marriage. For us the 
connexion of Trojan Aeneas with Home first appears in 
Naevius (q.v.). Ennius developed the theme of Aeneas 
in Italy, and Cato (q.v. 1) too in his Orn'jnes. At first 
Virgil might well dismiss Aeneas as an exhausted theme, 
until he saw how to expand Kabiiis Pictor's prophetic 
dream (Cic. Div. 1. 21. 43) as an Odvssean and Orphic 
KfiTiifinais' into book 6, to draw in Dido and place the 
Kingdom of Saturn in Lutium and Arcadia on the Pala- 
tine and also to include the whole of Homan ‘history* 
down to Augustus by means of various 'prophetic* 
devices (the unborn heroes off). 756 ff. ; the scenes on 
the shield, 8. 626 fl. and utterances of Jupiter, 1. 257; 
JO. 6—15 ; even Dido’s cuise, 4. 625-9, and the boat-race, 
5). Aeneas had been known and located in the West, 
‘Hesperia’, not much, if at all, later than Heracles 
(Am. 8. 185 ff.) or Odysseus (father of Latinus already 
in 1 Icsiod, Throg. 1 01 1-1 3), and he appealed more to the 
Romans. Numa was said to have imposed on Homan 
magistrates the obligation to sacrifice to Aeneas’ Penates 
at Lavinium (Luc. 7. 394-6: ef. Serv. on Aen. 2. 296), 
and his other act of ‘piety’, in carrying Anchiscs from 
Troy, is depicted on vases and seals from Veii before 
500 u.c. (cf. K. Srhauenburg, Gynmasum i960, 176 11.). 
But he excited a new interest when a family, transferred 
to Rome from Alba Longa on its fall, the gens Iuha of 
Bovillac (Tac. Ann. 2. 41), which for centuries had 
claimed descent from him, provided the first two 
Caesars. 

Aeneas had always been unique in the Iliad (20. 307-8: 
cf. Hymn. Horn. I'm., 196-7, and Aen. 3.97-8) in that he 
has a future as well as a past, and a kingdom is prophesied 
for his descendants. Strabo (608) records without approval 
the Homan interpretation and reading in Iliad 20. 307 of 
Trmrerrcm' for 'Ipiotcjcuv : Alvtitio ycVos' nd^Ttaau 1 aru^ti. 

The Aenetd was thus much more than the revival of 
a Greek myth; it was an epic of Home, and, like that of 
Ennius, brought its action down to the present. It was 
not, however, annalistic, but Homeric and Aristotelian 
in its unity of action. It was a commonplace among 
ancient critics (Donat. 21 ; Macrob. Sat. 5. 2. 6) that the 
first half of the Aenetd was an Odyssey, the second half 
an Iliad, with Turnus as the new Achilles (6. 89; 9- 742; 
11. 438), and correspondences between the two halves 
have been worked out, perhaps to excess. It seems true of 
both halves that the even-numbered hooks are more 
exciting and dramatic, the odd lower in tone hut more 
cheerful (Conway). A tripartite division into the calling, 
the preparation, and the execution of the task, has some 
plausibility, as also has the contrast of luxurious, Epi- 
curean (4. 34, 379) Carthage with the pavStoral simplicity 
of Pallanteum (8. 362-5). 6 is usually seen as the turning- 
point in Aeneas’ ‘development’, hut 6, 7, and 8 form 
a series of arrivals, in Italy, in Latium, and in Rome. 
Virgil himself marks 7. 45 (maius opus moveo) as the 
ascent to a higher rheme. 

Virgil’s debt to Homer ranges from over-all structure, 
the compositional device of retrospective narrative (in 2 
and 3, where, however, it serves to impress on both 
Aeneas and Dido the impossibility of his permanence in 
Carthage, and so increases the tragic error of both, cf. 


Tib. Donatus on Aen. 4. 172), the adaptation of whole 
episodes, games, vckui a, shield, catalogues, Doloneia 
(Nisus and Euryalus), to the transformation of incidents 
(Elpcnor and Pahnurus, Ajax and Dido, cf. Macrob. 5. 2. 
14-15), the imitation of similes in particular, and of turns 
of thought or phrase. 

Virgil drew on other Greek poets also (more than any 
Greek, according to Macrob. 5. 2. 2), Pisander for book 2 
(Macrob. 5. 2. 4), and Apollonius Khodius, especially for 
book 4 (Serv. on Aen. 4. 1 : ‘inde totus hie liber trans- 
lates cst’), where Greek tragedy, whether directly or in 
Latin versions by Ennius, Pncuvius, and Accius, con- 
tribute also. Of Latin works, the Annales of Ennius con- 
tribute largely, also Lucretius and Catullus. The Aenetd 
commemorates The literature as well ns the history of 
Home, and preserved what was otherwise lost (cf. 
Macrob. 6. 5-6). 

Virgil left the Aeneid uncompleted, but how seriously? 
Enough to require three years’ work? It was known that 
Virgil, having diawn up a plan oi the Aenetd in prose, 
composed it piecemeal (Donat. 23: particulatim) leaving 
transitions 'propped up by scallolding’ in the form of 
provisional lines nr half-lines. Inconsistencies were 
observed, especially between hook 3 and the rest (3. 
256-7 and 7. T22-3; 3. 389 93 and 8. 47-8); its chrono- 
logy can scarcely be extended beyond three years, yet 
elsewhere Aeneas’ Odyssey takes seven years (1. 755-6; 
5. 626). But Servius, who points out (on 5. 626) that these 
two passages are inconsistent (if in 1 seven ^ears have 
passed, in 5 it should he the eighth year), concludes that 
this is one of the ‘insoluble’ passages (twelve in nil, 
according to him on 9. 361). But too much cad easily be 
made of such points, and a large change of plaA, making 
3 part of Aeneas’ narrative instead of the poet’s (curiously 
third person for first is found at 3. 686) and the games 
of 5 to occur on the anniversary of Anchisei' death 
instead ol at his funeral, seems unlikely. Speculation 
about the order of composition of separate hooks or parts 
of bookvS is hazardous. The half-lines were always taken 
as proof of incompleteness, and attempts were made to 
complete them. Virgil may well have been at work on 
his various drafts for the Helen passage, when he died. 
1. 1 a- d were probably added by an ingenious editor to 
introduce the poet’s portrait in an edition de luxe (E. 
Brandt, Philol. 1927/8, 331 tT.). 

Virgil’s greatness was recognized by some of his con- 
temporaries, and he was fairly soon established as ‘the 
poet’ par excellence, like Homer in Greek. The Aeneid 
became a school textbook, and the standard of Latin 
grammar and syntax and poetic propriety. But the poem 
was also the target of much criticism. At first, the extent 
of Virgil’s adaptations of other poets, ‘plagiarisms’, 
filled critics with an almost dismayed amazement (even 
Macrobms speaks of Virgil’s studii circa Homrrum 
mnnetas)\ one compiled eight hooks of what he called 
neutrally ‘likenesses’, but another called them \furtci . A 
third collected the Yi/mt': Gellius (NA 9. 9. 12), com- 
paring 1. 494 unfavourably with Od. 6. 102, probably 
quotes one of them. A Carvihus I'ictor wrote an Aeneido - 
mastix, and is referred to by Servius as ‘Vergiliomastix’. 
Vipsanius Agnppa accused Virgil of a new kind of 
‘affectation’ (icaicoCT/Airx; F. Marx, Rh. Mus. 1925, 174 ff.), 
consisting in the misuse of ordinary words. Horace 
(Ars P. 46-7) praises this, and Macrobius (6. 6. 1-9) 
compiles the debris of the controversy, treating all his 
examples as merits. Modern, but not ancient critics, have 
attacked the character of Aeneas. His desertion of Dido 
has been blamed from the point of view of courtly or 
romantic love, but the ancient world blamed Antony for his 
infatuation with Cleopatra (Virgil associates her with Dido, 
4. 644 and 8. 709) and commended Titus for leaving 
Berenice. No ancient critic had any doubt, such as many 
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moderns have, but that Aeneas was in love with Dido. 
The excuse urged on Aeneas’ behalf, that obedience 
to the gods must override his personal preference, 
is turned into derision of his automatic 'piety*. Such 
critics have ignored Aeneas’ repeated flouting of divine 
command in 2 (not to mention his doubts as late as 5. 
700-3) and determination to fulfil the heroic ideal of a 
glorious death when the cause is lost. Virgil sympathizes 
indeed with Dido and Turnus, but also implicitly 
criticizes the old ideal. But it is very doubtful if any 
‘development’ should be found in Aeneas’ character. 
‘Piety’ , a warm devotion to his gods, his city, and his 
family (the English word has misleading associations), 
is his mark throughout, despite his forgetfulness and 
ferocity (10. 517-20). 

It has been said that the poem fails as a story, ‘partly 
perhaps through its length and the magnitude of the 
conception*. But it is shorter than the Iluid and the 
Odyssey t and if denser, also more tightly organized. 
Whereas Homer is concerned with only a personal fate, 
Virgil introduces into epic a theme of national, even 
world-shaking, importance, and it was lust this religious 
view of Aeneas’ mysterious vocation and Rome’s func- 
tion in the world that made the Aeneid an ‘actual’ and 
contemporary work. It has not the simplicity of primary 
oral epic, but the philosophical reflectiveness of a later 
age and an Alexandrian labor lunar in every line and 
word. ‘With Virgil European poetry grows up’ (C. S. 
Lewis), and Aeneas is a man, an adult, whereas ‘Achilles 
had been little more than a passionate bov’. For us 
perhaps the great hooks and climaxes come too carlv, in 
2, 4, and 6, but for Virgil and the Romans the second 
hall, as lliachc, was ‘ mains opus', and the abrupt, un- 
Grcek, ending with Turnus’ death is designed to pre- 
clude a thirteenth hook such as MafTeo Vcggio supplied. 
One of Virgil’s own reasons for discontent with the poem 
was perhaps that he could not support his ‘myth’ with 
an adequate philosophy. The one great explicitly philo- 
sophical discourse, of Anchiscs (b. 721*51), expresses a 
Neopythngorcan pessimism and olher-woi Idly dualistic 
hostility to the hody. But Virgil’s view of the providen- 
tial function ol 'Roma actcrna’ uithm the world, and of 
Augustus as a god m the flesh restoring the Golden Age 
in Italy, implies a philosophy of embodiment (not to say 
‘incarnation’). Fui therrnore, what is the Aoyos 1 of the 
Descent into the Underworld, if the Gates ol Hell 
remain dualistically impregnable to the Gods of I leaven 
(6. 552-4)? Dante expanded Virgil’s Descent into the 
whole Comedy, giving it a Christum meaning by linking 
it with the celebration of Christ’s Death, Harrowing of 
Hell, and Resurrection at Easier, but he puts his finger 
on two errors of Virgil, as excluding him from heaven: 
namely, his belief in the impregnability of Hell and his 
hostility to the hody. 

There are Stoic elements in Virgil: G\ 4. 217-27; 
exernte, 3. 182 and 5. 725 (cf. Sen. Thai. 1. iv. 7 and 13); 
praeapere , 6. 103-5 (ci. Cic. Off. 1. 81); Sen. Ep. 7(1. 33, 
hut the boast of 6. 103-5 is quickly refuted by events. 
The two rhyming stanzas Ad Maronts Mausoleum (hy 
an anonymous poet at Pans in the twelfth -thirteenth 
century (?) — see B. Nardi, Mantuanita f Vergiluma 
(iq 63), 149 ff.) express what many have felt before and 
since: at Virgil’s tomb St. Paul laments that the poet 
died a pagan: 

‘Qucin tr\ inquit, 'reddidisfccin 

t>i te vivum invcniHNL’m 
Puctnnim nmxime.’ 

8 . The Progress of Criticism 

If the populace saluted Virgil as the writer of its most 
exquisite mimes, and Propertius (2. 34. 65) before the 
event, and Horace after (Sat. 1. 10. 44), saluted the 
Aeneid , the controversy about his plagianstic and asso- 
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dative method (like that of T. S. Eliot in our times) 
tended to obscure h.s originality and greatness, until 
purloining Hercules’ club’ and ‘picking pearls out of 
dung-hills' was rccogniz-ed as dilhuill, hold, and meri- 
torious In r. 28 n.c. No, .os (.1,, , 2 . 4) men, ions a I.. 
Julius Cal id us, not Vugil, as the successoi to Lucretius 
and Catullus; and as late as a.d. 27 \\llems Paterculus 
(2. 36. 3) Cites Rabinus with and before Vugil as ‘prin- 
cipes carminum nostri aevi’. Augustus’ Libianan, Hygi- 
nus, wrote much about Virgil, but Gelluts pieser\es 
chiefly unfavourable judgements. Aftei Maecenas (Sen. 
Suas. 1. 12), the first defender in public was Asmnius 
(Donat. 46), and under Nero VaU nus Probus set hunst If 
to determine Virgil’s text. When Virgil w-as established 
in the schools of the grammatia and ihclores, the learn- 
ing of the Greek scholiasts on Homer, tin tragedians, 
and Alexandrians was tiansfeired, not always aptly, to 
Virgil. Our surviving cummcnt.11 ics ol the late lourlli 
century, when the pagan opposition in Rome to the 
Church was using Virgil as its hihle, draw on the fn si 
century of Virgilian cnticism, ineptitudes may be sus- 
pected of lateness. Neoplatonic exegesis displaces liic 
earlier Stoic. ’Plus deification ol Vugil begins in tin* first 
century A.l>. with Calpumius (Jul. 4. 70), Scmva [hp. 
10S. 2b: tanquam mission or undo), and the cult by Silms 
Italicus of Virgil’s wxnk and tomb (Plinv, T.p. 3, 7. 8), 
Quintilian's veneration (t. 8. 5, etc.) and Statius’ adula- 
tion of the ‘divine’ Aeneid from alar( Thvh. 1 2. 8 1 b -17, cf. 
Silv. 4. 4. 54). I Alcan alone refuses to take Virgil as a 
model for epic. Rhetoricians like Arellms Fuscus (Sen. 
Suas. 3. 5) and historians like Tacitus, especially in the 
Germania , show lus influence. The archaizing fashion of 
the second century may have caused a slight recession, 
but the first consultations of the Sortes Vrrgihanae 
ure attributed (possibly anachmnisticalb ) to Hadrian 
(S.II.A. iladr. 2. 8, despite ib. b!). Copies of the Aeneid 
were enshuned in temples for consultation (Clod. Alb. 
4. 5. 4). Virgil was treated as the supreme poLt, oratoi, 
philosopher, prophet, and theologian. Christian writers 
composed Virgilian centos to tell Bible stones, and pagans 
(Amonius) for other purposes. St. Jerome (/i p. 5^. 7) 
ridicules this ‘christianizing’ of Virgil, in words that 
Alcuin later uses to deprecate the epic lays of Anglo- 
Saxon paganism. But not much later the ideas as well as 
the words ol Virgil were rendered innocuous bv allegory 
in the w r ork of Fulgentius (q.v ). This tradition of turning 
the Aeneid into an allegory of the stages of human life 
(Aen. 2 represents the trauma of butli; h the acquisition 
of philosophical enlightenment) persisted in Bcrnardus 
Silvcstns (fl. c. A.D. 1150), John ol Salisbury (1115- 80), 
Dante (Cutn'ivw 4. 26 and de Vulg. Elvq. 2 4, but nor in 
the Comedy), and Petrarch. But Petrarch’s unfinished 
Latin epic, the Africa on Scipio Afncanus, shows a new 
appreciation of Virgil’s art, especially in point of struc- 
ture and unity ol plot. 

Domenico Comparetli’s Vi) gilin nel Medio Eva (1872; 
Engl. Transl. 1805) remains a classic, hut his view ol the 
popular origin of the legends of VirgjJ the magician at 
his tomb in Naples needs to he corrected. The legends 
are the work of scholars such as Gcrvasc of Tilbury, 
Alexander Neckam, Conrad of Querfuit, developing 
hints from Donatus and attributing alien stones to 
Virgil (sec G. Pasquali, Preface in the 1^43 reprint of 
Comparetti). Comparetli's work has been amplified by 
C. G. Leland, The Unpublished Legends of Virgil ( 1899), 
and J. W. Spargo, Vergil the Net romancer (1934), and 
continued by V. /Cabughin, l irgilto nel Hinasiimento 
italiano (1921-3). 

As for Virgilian scholarship since the Renaissance, a 
word can perhaps be spared for the period since the date 
(190^-8) of Sandys’s History of Classical Scholarship. 
R. Heinze’s Virgils Epische Techmk (1903) inaugurated a 
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new era of Virgilian studies and kindled a new interest 
for Virgil in Germany, which had been under the 
‘tyranny’ of Greece (1903 is also the year of Norden’s 
edition of hook 6). Much of what is new 111 this century, 
especially on the Eclogues, has come from Germany. The 
continuity and unity of Virgil'9 work from Eclogues to 
Aeiieid. has been brought out (Klingner), and his art of 
cumulative imagery or symbolism (Poschl) studied (see 
e.g. 11 . M. VV. Knox, AJPhil. 1950). Virgil’s metre and 
language have been analysed, with a more precise dis- 
crimination of archaic and poetic language horn that of 
ordinary life (Cordier, Axelson, Wilkinson). 

llrm roonArmrs F. Peelers, A Thhhngraphy uj Vergil (U S.A. 
iQIlh C». Mumlielli, G 7 i studi virgiham ml s eculo vv 2 vuls. (1(140); 
J. van Ouicglicm, Ribhothecu Gracia el Latina', LE.C 19 47. 267 th, 
and (hUpplL-inmi) ibid. iytn, 76 H.; (J E_ 1 >in.k wnrLli, lincnt ll ork 
on Vngil 1 (;./(>- ■) 6 (thr Vergil mil Society, New 1 1 .impshne, igsK), 
r 9 57 ~ rj J (ibid 1964) = Classical World 105 7 and 19(14, it. G. Austin, 
Joint Assoc. oj Classical Teacners 1963, 78 il. 

Texts. O. Hihheck (1R94-5); A. Hirizcl (1900); G. Junell (1920); 

R. S.ilibudmi (1910); R. A. II. Mynors (O-C'.T. 1969), Appendix 
Vergi liana, Clausen el al. (1965). 

Ancient Lives. Ed. H. Nutleship (1879); K. Diehl (1911); J. 
Drummci (1912), C. Haidie(L) C.T 11154); Jv. buyer (195H). 

CuMMl-N) Aims. Servius, ed. G Th’ilo and 11 . Hagen (1881-7) 
(repr 1961), Am. 1-2, ed. Rand, etc (U S.A. 104b); Am. 3-4, « 1 . 
Stueker and Tiavis (19O5); J. L’mungion, revised by H. Neltlrslup 
and l". Huverlukl (lnlest ed. iXSj-gM Aimn/ : J. lleniy, AmeiJca 
(1873-Xg) Sepai .1 to books 1, H S ( ouwuv (1035), 2, R. (■- Austin 
(1064); 1, R. 1 ). William*. (1962), 1. A S Pease (U S A 1915 ). R. G. 
Ausiin ( 1 955); 5 , R. D. Williams ( 1 giio) , (», K. NonJen (iguj, jrd ed. 
192(9, II. E. Under ,(1020). Gtorgus: |W. Richter 1Muuu.l1, 1957); 
J. Martyn (174(1). 

iNorxF-s and Lexicons. H. Meigin?t (1912), M. N. WVtmnre 
(U.S A. 2nd ed. 1930); index to Servius, J- F. Mounitord and J. T. 
Schultz (U. S.A. 19.10). 

Thansi micjns (English). Verse* 1 Drytlrn (1697): |. Conmgton 
(186(1), Henry llowaid, had ol Suiiev, Aen. 2 anJ 4 (1 557); C. Day 
Lewis, Lcl (1961). G (1940), Am (195-)- 1 ’iosc . J. W. Markail 
(iHSg, 1905), J. jack son (1908), W. F. J. Knight (195(1), hilugues: 
E V. Uieii (1949). 

ClIITICAL WoilKS . 

Gl.NI-.HVL. W Y Sellar (ird ed. 1897); R. Ileinze, Virgils F.piwhg 
Teihnik 1 (1928), II. W Piescort, The I teiilopment of Virgil's Art 
(1027), V. Poschl, Die Lhrhtkuno Vagifs (1950; hngl. Trims] 1962), 
J. Ferret, Vtrgile, I'homme et runrrre (195 ’) , F klingner, Rbmtsihe 
GY isUswelt (195(1). 1 tT. ; lbooks Otis, Virgil, A Study in Co llided 

Poetry (1963), ed ( Ipprrmunn, H'rge zu Vergil (1963), L Nitchie, 
Vngil and the English Potts (1919). 

Sim ( iaL F.d A Caiiuuir, Ftude sur le* B. de V. (1897); F. Skutsch, 
Aus Verglls Eruhzi.il (1901); Callus und Velgil (lyolij, 11 . J. Rose, 
The Eilv^tn s of V. ( 1 942). 

Georg in !■' Khiignu, V. Y C.enrgica (1963); L. P. Wilkinson, The 

S. of V (19(H)). 

Am M. M Crump, The Growth of the Aeneid ( 1 920) ; J. Sparrow, 
Half-lims and Repetition* in Virgil {iq 1 1 ) , I' Homer, Rom und Tuna 
(1951), P IJov.uui , La Religion de I 'irgife ( 1961), II Georgn, Die 
anftke Acnashritih (1X93); G. M. Knauer. Die Aeneis und If onur 
(1964). C. G 11 . 

VIRIATHUS, a I ,u si tan ran shepherd, escaped from the 
massacre of Gulha (q.v. 3), rallied his people, and be- 
came their commander-in-chief (r. 147 H.c.). Exploiting 
Roman commitments in Africa and Greece (until 145) 
and his superior knowledge of the terrain, he defeated 
a senes of Roman commanders in both provinces, and 
won the co-operation of other tribes. He finally defeated 
Q. Fabnis Maximus Servilianus, Irom whom he se- 
cured a favourable peace and recognition as an ally of 
the Roman people (140). But Fahius’ brother Q. Oacpio, 
succeeding him, persuaded the Senate to denounce the 
peace und, in the course of fresh negotiations, secured 
Viriathus* assassination. Viriathus received a splendid 
funeral, but the Lusitanians soon surrendered. He 
remains a national hero in Portugal. 

A. Schulten, Fnntes Hispomae Antiquae iv (iqj7); H. Simon, 
Roms Knege in Spamen (1962), passim. li. b. 

VIROCONIUM ( Uriconium ), n town in Roman Britain, 
modern Wroxeter (Shropshire). The site was first 
occupied, perhaps in A.n. 48-1;, by Cukors l ( ?) Thracian 
equitata\ later, perhaps 52-8, the fortress of Legio XIV 
was established close by. The Twentieth replaced the 


Fourteenth on the latter’s withdrawal from Britain (66), 
and the site remained in military occupation until 87 or 
yo. After the loss of Scotland Legio XX moved to Deva 
(Chester), and Wroxeter was developed as the caput of the 
Comovii. Late-first-century baths, perhaps intended for 
the legion, were left incomplete, to be swept away by 
Hadrian, in whose reign a normal forum-with-basilica 
replaced them: the forum is dated by a dedication to 
Hadrian of 129 -30 by the civitus Cornuviurum(Rl B 288). 
Big new public baths, architecturally combined with a 
shopping piccinct and large public latrine, were built 
shortly after 150; they were provided with a great open- 
air swimming bath and a covered exercise hall. About 
165 die centre of the town was damaged by fire, hut was 
soon rebuilt. Air photographs have revealed numerous 
large private houses and an aqueduct. An earth rampart 
was provided tow aids the end of the second century, 
enclosing r. 200 acres, and a town wall was inserted in 
its front perhaps early in the third. Beloie 300 the forum 
was destroyed by lire and not rebuilt, but the towm 
apparently prospered until late in the fourth century, 
when the withdrawal of Legio XX from Chester must 
have left the region exposed to Irish raiders. Two coins 
of Carausius with mint mark BRI have been claimed for 
a temporary mint at Viroconium (-- Briconium) (/Yum. 
Chron A v. 336; Sutherland, Coinage ami Currency in 
Roman Britain (1937), 63). 

Summary ol old excavations. VCff, Shropshire i 220 (T ; Inter 
Rushf-Fox 1st, 2nd, and 31 d Reports (1912—14), K. (VI. Kenyon, 
Art haeologia iQ|o, 175 IT. ; 1 ). Atkinson, Report on I:\cai alwns at 
H rox 7(1942), G. Wchwu and U Stanley Tint ns Shmp- 

shne Arth Soc lvu (11) (19(12 j), 1 A. Rirlmiond mU uslcr and 
Altuck, Culture and Lm iromnmt (1961), 251 tl. 1 b b F. 

VIRUNUM, a city in southern Nuncutn near the river 
Gian at modern Zolljeld. It lay in the territory ol the 
Celtic Norici, whose centre was on the Magdalensherg 
1,058 metres south-east of Klagenfurt. At first the site 
of a Celtic opp'dum, teir.ices on the hillside w'ere 
occupied by more than three square kilometres of build- 
ings, including a forum 1 temple, and a centre for the 
imperial cult constructed by the Norican peoples under 
Augustus. Most of the buildings are 111 the classical style 
and date from the late first century n r. to the reign of 
Claudius. From here the Norici were administei ed by 
a Roman conrentus (cj.v.) organization and tht* place 
was also the centre ol the com ilium prorincmc. Under 
Claudius a mumcipium was established at Virunurn 
(GIL 111. 11555: mumcipium Chiu ilium X’trumnti) enrolled 
in the voting-tribe Claudia. Until the establishment 
of the legionary fortress at Lauriacum (q.v ) under 
Marcus Aurelius, Virunurn was the provincial capital and 
the lesidcnce of the governing procurator. Gradually the 
buildings on the Magdalensherg fell out of use as the 
centre of administration was transferred to Virunurn. 
The forum, capilohum, baths, amphitheatre, and private 
dwellings of Virunurn have been discovered while its 
strect-gi id occupied over one kilometre square. De- 
stroyed by fire during the Mareomannic invasions 
(169-75), city was later rebuilt. In the provincial re- 
organization of Diocletian it was the capital of Noncum 
Meditcrranea. 

R. Eager, Die Shuil auf dem Magdalensherg (iQ^O- J J W. 

VIS (Violence), (o) Political Violence. In the early 
history of the Roman Republic violence, where recorded, 
seems to have stemmed mainly from the self-help of 
the plebs in defence of their tribunes and the resistance 
of the patricians and their clients. From 133 ilc. until 
Caesar’s dictatorship it dominated city politics. Here it 
was no mass revolutionary movement, but a political 
weapon employed for limited ends. The luck of a police 
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force weakened executive mensureR against it, and often 
the only counter was a state of emergency (see 'senatus 
consultum tjltimum’). From 78 n.c. violence against 
the State was an offence under the leges Lutatia and 
Plautia. Laws passed per vim were sometimes annulled 
by the Senate. Comprehensive legislation against all 
armed violence was provided by a lex Julia de vi publica 
(probably of Augustus): practical security was afforded 
by Augustus’ creation of the urban cohorts and the 
vtgiles. 

(b) Private Violence. 'Self-help* was generally re- 
garded as a proper means of securing justice, when legal 
redress was unobtainable or slow. Certain forms were 
even incorporated into the XII Tables, e.g. for dealing 
with thieves and debtors. Violence was often employed 
in property disputes, but was limited by the interdicts 
concerning possession and vis (by 161 n.c. and 111 n.c. 
respectively). After Sulla interdicts were directed against 
the use of armed gangs, and the action for the recovery 
of property extorted hv force was instituted. In addition 
to these measures providing restitution and compensa- 
tion, a lex Julia de 7 n privates (possibly the same bill as 
that de vi publica) established penalties, and the field of 
this law was extended during the Pnncipatc so that 
gradually violence was superseded by official action. 

A. W. Lintott, Violence in Republican J?owe(i968). A. W L. 

VITELLIUS (i), Aulus (a.d. 15-60), Emperor in A.n. 
69, was a friend of Gaius and Claudius, being the son of 
their powerful amicus L. Vitellius (q.v. 2). He was consul 
in 48, proconsul in Africa and legate there under his 
brother. In 68 he was sent by Gallia to command the 
legions of Lower Germany. On 2 Jan. 6g he was 
hailed as Emperor by his troops, at the instigation of 
his legates Caecina Ahenus and l'abius Valens, and 
was immediately recognized by the Upper German 
army, which had already revolted; he albo obtained the 
adherence of Gaul, Raetia, Britain, and Spain. His expedi- 
tionary force to Italy had started before news arrived of 
Galba’s death. Caecina (4) and Valens (1) (qq.v.) con- 
verged on north Italy and easily overcame Otho (q.v.). 
Vitellius W'as still in Germany when he heard of the 
victory. His march to Rome (Apr.-July) was like that of 
a conqueror. He posed as the successor of Nero and 
later adopted the title of consul perpetuus. He humiliated 
the defeated soldiers, and doubled his mistake by not 
dismissing them: he disbanded only the Praetorians 
and cohorte v urbanae whom he replaced with a much 
larger force from among his own legionaries. He was 
allegedly incompetent and became notorious for his 
gluttony. The Eastern legions swore allegiance to 
him, yet immediately afterwards they hailed Vespasian 
(q.v.) as their Emperor. The Danubian troops, many of 
whom had fought for Otho, went over to Vespasian and 
invaded Italy under Antonius Primus. Valens was ill, 
and Vitellius had to rely on Caecina, who was plotting 
with the commander of the fleet at Ravenna. Vitellius, 
with four legions and detachments from four others, 
decided to hold the line of the Po at Cremona and 
Hostilia. The troops at Hostilia refused to support 
Caeeina’s treachery, and retired to Cremona after having 
arrested their commander. A battle before Cremonu, 
with a demoralized army, was a defeat for the absent 
Vitellius (Oct. 69). Valens, who had recovered, failed to 
organize a second army in Gaul. In Germany Civilis 
(q.v.) rose in arms. The fleet at Miscnum abandoned 
Vitellius. In Rome, Vespasian’s brother, Flavius 
Sabinus (q.v. 3), had nearly persuaded Vitellius to ab- 
dicate, but the mob compelled him to remain. Vitellius 
had to attack Sabinus in the Capitol, where the temple 
of Jupiter was burned. Primus arrived and defeated 
the Vitellians after a desperate resistance. Vitellius was 


discovered hiclinR led through the Forum, a „d cruelly 
killed (20 Dec. 69). 7 

Suetonius, Vitellius, rtc. See further uruh SLDA, ywasian 

A M. 

VITELLIUS 1 (z. PW Suppl. i*. „. v . 7a) , u,o llls 
A.D. 34 cos II 4J, COS 111 47), son oF ,, v.tcll.us U 
Roman knight from Nuccna, procurator of Augustus) 
was an intimate friend of the Emperor Claudius and the 
most successful politician of the age: when he died lie 
was honoured with a public funeral and a statue m the 
Forum hearing the inscription ‘pict.itis immohihs uiv 1 
pnncipem’ (Suet. Vit. 3). In fau, he links the political 
history of three reigns; and a close nexus can ho dis- 
covered between Vitelln, Plumb, and TVtromi. Legate 
of Syria from A.n. 3s to 37, he displayed gieat vigour, 
dealing firmly with Pmtluan afluirs, inducing Vrtahanus 
to pay homnge to Rome, and conciliating rhe lews: 
'regendis prouinriis pnsca uirtute epit’ (Tac. Ann. (>! 
32). At Horne, however, he earned a different reputation 
- 'exemplar apud posterns adulaloru dedecons hahetur* 
(ibid.). Dut Claudius left him in charge of Rome when 
going away for the invasion of Britain in 43. He also 
chose him for colleague in the censorship (47). Vitellius 
had a large share in devising the ruin ot Valerius Asiati- 
cs ; and, cleverly adopting the cause of Agrippina, he 
acted as the mouthpiece of a loyal Senate in advocating 
her marriage to Claudius. He probably died soon alter 
(last mentioned in 51). r 


VITICULTURE. The vine and its cultivation were 
known in Eastern Mediterranean countries as far back 
as the neolithic period. Minoan Crete had vines in 
plenty, as had the larger landowners of the periods of 
llomer and Hesiod. In many parts of Greece, and in 
Italy after 150 n.C. grapes were a more important crop 
than grain. Sour wine and vinegar were essential for 
improving the drinking water. Famous wines carnc from 
Cos, Cniilos, Thasos, Chios, Lesbos, Rhodes, Ephesus, 
and Aminca, Berytus and Laodicea, Tarraco in Spain, 
several districts of Sicily, the Fulernus mnvs in Campania, 
etc. Plantations in which vines grew side by side with 
fruit-trees and vegetables were often preferred to those 
confined to the vine alone, though these became more 
usual after the Hellenistic age. The plantations were 
enclosed by walls or fences. The methods of Graeco- 
Roman culture are familiar to us from the recorded 
practice of Hellenistic Egypt and Roman Italy, which 
Inter spread to the Roman provinces. 

Many species of vines were known, some being 
imported. In laying out a vineyard the land was first 
ploughed and dug over, and provision was made for 
irrigation. Then the vines were planted in long 
trenches and bound with bast to reeds or stakes or (as 
often in Greece and Italy) to trees, and subsequently 
pruned. The whole vineyard was next dug over and 
manured, and the soil was loosened ( ablaqueatio ) so as to 
lead more water to the roots. There followed a second 
digging, a picking ofT of young sterile shoots, a thud 
digging, a second picking of shoots. The vines were tied 
up and a thorough irrigation undertaken before the 
crop was harvested. The vineyards had to be well 
guarded against thieves, a precaution as necessary then 
as it is today. In course of time new vines had to he 
planted to replace those that hnd died. An Italian model 
vineyard of c. 66 acres described by C ato needed 2 oxen, 
3 asses, and many implements, with a slave overseer, his 
wife, and 16 slaves to work it. 

States took a great interest in viticulture. A law of 
Thasos dating from the fourth century n.c. protected 
native growers by forbidding the import of foreign, and 
regulating dea ling s in home-produced wines. Rome 
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seems to have put restrictions on viticulture in certain 
areas outside Italy with a similar view. Ptolemaic Egypt 
introduced heavy duties on wine imports, together with 
State control of the culture of vines in the Nile country 
by imposing a special tax, the apomoira. 

See AOHICULTUIIE, caio (i), COLUMELLA. For the Thasion wine law 
■ce BCH 1921, 46 ff. ; R. Dion, Histoirc de la vtgne et du tin en 
France ties ongtnes au XIX * xitclc (1950); Frank, Econ. Survey i-v, 
index h.v. 'vineyard'; J. Flosebroek, Urtechtsche Wtrtschufts- urul 
Gesellschaftsgeschschte bts eur PfTserze.it (1Q31), index s.v. ‘Wein- 
bau' ; S. I^oeachkc, Detiftmdler vom Weinbau aus tier Zett tier Rdmer- 
herrichajt an Mosel, Saar und Ruwer (1014) ■ Michell, Econom. Anc. 
(It index s.v. 1 viticulture 1 , ‘vincyarcls* ; F. Orth, Wetnbau und 
Weinbereitung tier Rtimer (1902); Cl. 1 ’nSaux, L' Economic my ale des 
Lag ides (1939), i f>5 fF. , 1 *. Remark, Der Weinbau 1 m Romerretch 
1927); Rostovtzeff, Hellenistic World. Roman Empire * (indexes s v. 
vineyards', ‘viticulture’); S. L. Wallace, Taxation m Egypt from 
Augustus to Diocletian (1938), 53 ff.; F. Weise, Uber den Weinbau 
der Romer 1 (1897). F. M. H. 

VITRUVIUS POL(L)IO (or MAMURRA q.v.), a 
Roman architect and military engineer under the second 
triumvirate and early in Augustus’ reign. He built a 
basilica at Fanum; but his fame rests chiefly on a treatise, 
De architecturci, on architecture and engineering, com- 
piled partly from his own experience, and partly from 
similar works by Hermogenes (q.v. 1) and other noted 
architects, mostly Greeks. His outlook is essentially 
Hellenistic, and there is a marked absence of reference 
to important buildings of Augustus’ reign. De architec- 
tural the only work of its kind which has survived, is 
divided into ten books. Book 1 treats of town-planning, 
architecture in general, and of the qualifications proper 
in an architect; ii of building-materials; lii and iv of 
temples and of the ‘Orders’; v of other civic buildings; 
vi of domestic buildings; vii of pavements and decorative 
plaster-work; viii of water-supplies; ix of geometry, 
mensuration, astronomy, etc.; x of machines, civil and 
military. The information on materials and methods of 
construction in ii and vii, and on rules of proportion in 
iii und iv is of great value. 

P. Thielschcr {PW ix a. 427 ff.) identifies Vitruvius 
with Mamurra (q.v.), Caesar’s praefectus fabrum. Follow- 
ing Clioisy he rejects the cognomen Pollio by inserting 
a comma between Vitruvius and Polio in the passage 
Vitruvius Polio aliique auctores which appears in Cetius 
Favcntinus’ epitome ad init. This identification is con- 
tested by P. Ruflcl and J. Sonbiran, Pallas 1962, 123 ff. 

Tfxt. F. Krohn (Teuliner, 1912), with Fr. Transl. and comm. A. 
Chorny (IQ09); with Engl. Tranal. F. Grander (Lot h, 1931-4)1 with 
Germ. Trans], and notes C. Fensterhuach (1964); Transf. only: 
M. H Morgan (IJ.S.A. 1914, new cd 1060). See also H. Koch, 
Vom Nachleben Vitruvs (1951); F. Pellati, Vitruvio (1938); W. 
Sackur, Vttruv u.d Pohorketiker, V.u.d. chnstliche Anltkc. Baulech- 
nisches aus d. Literatur d. Alter turns (1925); Schanz-HosiuB, § 3 s S ■ 

II. W. R.; A. lVl. D. 

VOCONIUS ROMANUS, an able orator in Pliny’s 
circle who wrote letters which read as if the Muses were 
speaking in Latin {Ep. 2. 13. 7) — a hint nt the propriety 
of a poetic ingredient in letter-writing. A former presi- 
dent of the council of I lispania Tarraconensis, he was 
recommended by Pliny for equestrian and then senatorial, 
status. 

VOCONTII, a Celtic tribe of Gallia Narboncnsis who, 
from at least the third century R.c. (Livy 21.31) occupied 
the western foot-hills of the Alps south of the Allobroges 
(q.v.). Under Roman control they remained a civitas 
foederata with the unusual arrangement of two capita 
(Pliny, HN 3. 37), each enjoying ius Latii. These were 
Vasio (Vaison-la-Romaim) and Lucus Augusti (Luc- 
en-Diois ), while Die became Colonia Dea Augusta 
Vocontiorum ( CIL xii. 690). Vaison, extensively exca- 
vated, appears to have originated in a hill-fort south of 
the Ouvfeze, but the Roman town lay mainly north of the 
river (crossed by a Roman bridge) and the structures 


uncovered include a theatre (Tiberian), the so-called 
portico of Pompey, and two groups of houses. Prominent 
citizens of Vasio were Burrus, Trogus, and perhaps 
Tacitus himself (Syme, Tacitus , 613-24). Vocontian 
cavalry fought for Pompey in Spain and later contributed 
alue to the imperial auxilia. 

Vaison: J. Sautel, Vinson dans V Ant iqui tf* (1942); FOR vii (1930), 
50 ff. : A. Grenier, Manuel iii. 19411. Euc: Sautel, FOR xi (1957), 
39 ff- bie: ibid. 44 ff- A. lIf. R: 

VOCULA, C. Dyllius {PW 2), from Corduba in Spain, 
was legate of Legio XXII Primigenia in Upper Ger- 
many in A.n. 69. Placed in charge of the operations against 
Civilis (q.v.) he succeeded in relieving Vetera in the 
I^ower province, but was forced back and had difficulty 
in holding his own camp Mogontiacum {Mainz). In 
spring 70 he was murdered at Novaesium by a Roman 
deserter on the orders of Classicus (q.v.). His earlier 
career, u normal senatorial cursus, is recorded on a 
dedication at Rome by his wife llclvia Procula ( 1 LS 
953 )- G. E. F. C. 

VOLATERRAE (Etr. VelaOri ; modern Volterra), one 
of the most powerful of the twelve cities of Etruria, and 
the capital of the metal -rich zone between the river 
Cecina, whose valley it dominates, and Massa Marittima, 
was established in Villanovan times on a hill 20 miles 
from the sea. Volatcrrae is notable for its carved fune- 
rary stelae, and for its production of alabaster funerary 
caskets, carved with mythological scenes, dating from 
the third-second centuries. Tomb types include ‘tholoi’ 
with round chambers, domes, and central pilmrs. One 
tomb contained iog cremations, the associated (material 
ranging in time from local fourth-century red-figure 
craters to Arretine. Volaterrae withstood a two-year 
(82-80 R.c.) siege by Sulla’s army, and subsequently 
became a colony for his veterans; Cicero defended a 
native of the town against the loss of his rights of citizen- 
ship (Cic. Caecin.). 

L. Consorlini, Volterra nell'anttchitA (1940); E. Fiumi, Stud Etr. 
1957. 3&7 IT., 463 ff ; Si.ull.ird. Etr. Cities 146 It. D. W. R. IL 

VOLCACIUS (1) SEDIGITUS (fl. c. 100 b.c.) is the 
author of thirteen senarii, in which ten writers of the 
enmoedia palliata are enumerated and characterized by 
him with great self-confidence. Gellius (15. 24) quotes 
the verses from Volcacius’ lost work De poetis. In his list 
Caecilius Statius is first, Plautus second, Naevius third, 
Licinius fourth, Atilius fifth, Tcience sixth, Turpilius 
seventh, Trabea eighth, Luscius ninth, and Ennius 
tenth ‘causa antiquitatis* (cf. Suet. Vit. Ter, 7). 

Baehrenti, E'ER (Tcubner, 1886); W. Morel, FPL (TeuLmer, 1027). 

A. S. 

VOLCACIUS (2) MOSCHUS, rhetor, a Greek from 
Pergamum (Porph. nd Ilor. Epist. 1. 5. 9), who may have 
owed his name and citizenship to Volcacius Tullus, 
consul of 33 R.c. (Kiessling, Hermes 1891, 634 f.). Exiled 
after a trial for poisoning, he opened a school at Mas- 
silia, where he died about A.n. 25. A distinguished 
speaker, according to Seneca, but too much given to 
tricks of style {Controv. 10 pr. 10, 2. 5. 13; Tac. Ann. 
4 - 43 )- c J- r - 

VOLCANUS (VOLKANUS, VULCANUS), an 

ancient Italian fire-god, apparently of volcanic fire (this 
would explain why he is worshipped at Putcoli, near 
the zolfatare , Strabo 5. 246; perhaps also his associa- 
tion with Maia, GcIHub 13. 23. 2, ‘Maiam Volcani’, if her 
name is to be derived from the root mag and explained 
as the power which makes something, perhaps crops, 
increase; cf. also Pliny, HN 2. 240, fire comes out of the 
ground near Mutina ‘statis Volcano diebus’), certainly 
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of destructive fire, which explains why his temple should 
always stand outside a city (Vitr. 1.7. 1), on the autho- 
rity of the Etruscan haruspices. He was worshipped at 
Rome from the earliest-known times, having a flamen 
(q.v.) and a festival, the Volcanaha, on 23 Aug. (calen- 
dars). IIis shrine, the Voleanal, stood in the Area 
Volcani in the Roman Forum at the foot of the Capitol; 
it may therefore go back to a time when the Forum was 
still outside the city (see Platner-Ashby, 583!.; Nash, 
Piet. Diet. Rome 11. 517 ff.). A newer temple (before 214 
b.c.) stood in the Campus Martius. Ills name is certainly 
not Latin, the nearest to it in sound being the Cretan 
F*Ax a •'"v (for whom see Cook, Zeus li. 946 ff.), who, 
however, seems to have no resemblance to him in func- 
tions. For Etruscan names suggesting Volcanus see F. 
Altheim, Gncchische Cotter (1930), 172. It is thus pos- 
sible, but unproved, that he came in from the eastern 
Mediterranean, through Etruria. He seems to have been 
worshipped principally to avert fires, hence his by-name 
Mulciber (‘qui ignem lnulcet’), his title Quietus, and his 
association with Statu Mater (Dessau, 1 LS 3295, 3306), 
apparently the goddess who makes fires stand still. On 
the Volcanaha, when sacrifice was also made to Juturna, 
the Nymphs, Ops Opifera, and Quirinus, he was given 
11 curious and (at least for Rome) unexampled sacrifice, 
live fish from the Tiber being (lung into a fire (see calen- 
dars and Varro, Ling. 6. 20, Festus, 274. 35 ff. Lindsay). 
This also can be readily explained as an offering of 
creatures usually safe from him to induce him to spare 
those things which at so hot a time of year are particularly 
liable to be burned. He had a considerable cult at Ostia, 
where he seems to have been the chief god (R. Meiggs, 
Roman Ostia (i960), 337 ff.). In classical times he is lully 
identified w r ith Hephaestus, q.v. 

YVi! sciw.i in Kosclicr’a Lexihon, s.v.; H J. Hose, J RS iqn, 4^ ff. ; 
Lam- RR 129 IF. ' 'll. J- U. 

VOLOGESES I, King of Parthia, A.n. 51/52-79/80. 
IIis family belonged to Media Atropatene. Much of 
his reign was spent in wars with Rome and on his east- 
ern frontier. I11 54 Vologeses set his brother Tiridates 
(q.v. j) on the throne of Armenia (Tac. Ann. 12. 50). Cn. 
Corhulo (q.v.), sent to re-establish Roman influence, 
was at first successful, Vologeses being occupied on his 
eastern frontier with a rebellion. Tiridates lied, and a 
Roman nominee Tigrancs (q.v. 4) was crowned as king 
of Armenia. Rut Vologeses returned to continue the war, 
and at one tune gained an advantageous treaty from 
Paetus (q.v.), alter the latter’s capitulation at Rhandeia. 
Finally, peace was made and Tiridates agreed (63) to go 
to Rome and pay homage to Nero for his throne: this 
he did in 66. Vologeses’ later relations with Rome were 
friendlier ; he sought Vespasian’s help against the invad- 
ing Alum (Suet. Dom. 2. 2). In his reign Zoroastrianism 
made great advances, and the books of the A vesta were 
collected. He founded Vologesia near Seleuceia, as a 
commercial rival to Seleuceia. In his reign began a 
strong reaction against Hellenic influences. Pchlcvi 
first appears along w r ith Greek on his coins. 

For Vologeses II-V, see ausacids. 

On the wnr9 with Corhulo see M. Hummond, Harv. Stud. 1914; 
A. Momiiilmno, Atti del 11 0 congresso naz. dt studi romam i (1931), 
3(18 ff., W Sclmr, Ktw 1925, 75 IT , mid 1926, 215 ff.; N. C. Debe- 
vomc. Political History qf Parthia (1938), I74ff 

M. S. D.; E. W. G. 

VOLSCI descended from central Italy in the sixth 
century u.c. and by 500 had established themselves in 
the middle Liris valley and regions south-east of the 
Alban Hills. Chief towns: Snra, Arpinum, Atina, 
Privcrnum, Ecctra, Antium, Circeii, Anxur (— Tarra- 
cina), Vclitrae, and possibly Pometia (qq.v.). Casual 
mention of Volsci in regal times is untrustworthy, 


but thereafter they became, and f„ r 2 oo years renamed, 
a threat which Rome met by M B mn B lm alliance with 
I.ntins and Hernici e, 403 (srr cassius i). The Aequi 
(q.v.) aided the Volsci. Kitth-ceniurv Volscian opera- 
tions are known only from garbled Roman ccou.ua 
but Cor.ol.mus exploits and del, naive Latin colonies 
at S. B n.a (495). No.ba (402), and Ardca (442) lm pl v 
Volscian successes. In 43,, however, the Latin allies 
defeated the Aequi, then repulsed the Volsci- Latin 
colonies at Circeii (393), Satricum (3S5), Scha (3H2) 
mark their advance. Volsci opposed Rome in the Latin 
War, but were defeated by C. M.icnius (q.v ). R v 301 all 
Volsci were subject to Rome and so rapid and complete 
was their roman nation that their original civilization 
can scarcely be discovered. Their language resembles 
Umbrian (cf. Festus. 204 L.). Although often represented 
as a unitary nation, they were not cohesive. Some Volscian 
cities faced Rome singly (Ponictiu, Keen a in the fifth 
century; Antium, Privcrnum in the fouith), and those in 
the Lins valley obviously acted independently of those 
near the Tyrrhenian coast. 


Dwdors Romisihe Annalen, cd Drarlimnnn m 37- mv 102 ,T. ivy 
bkH. 2-8 , L)ion Hul , blih. 14 1. I'uitii, Stmiadi Jtonni 1(195.*); 

E Votlcr, Handbtuh <ler ilaltsi/u n Diuiekti (11)53), i 1 l or (la 
a {lege J Jllvnan origin ire Spiv, ail Am 2. J. \Mi:itinnutfli 
pounUatinns of Roman Italy (1937), 300. k '|' 


VOLSINII (Ltr. Ptlztiu-). The original Volsinii has 
been identified variously with modern Orweto by K. (). 
Muller since 1898 and with Rolsena by R. Hindi. The 
former is perhaps more probable, in view of the nch 
sixth-fifth -century Crocehsso del Tufo cemetery' at 
Orvicto ; little that is earlier than the lourtli century has 
been found at Rolsena, or neaier to it than the Villa- 
novan and Etruscan cemetery and habitation sites in the 
Civita and Gran Carro localities about 6 miles to the 
south. This could agree with the statement by Zonaras 
(8. 7. 8) that the survivors of the Volsiman rebellion of 
294 b.c. were resettled elsewhere. Not far from the 
Etruscan city was Fanum Voltumnae, winch was from 
the end of die fifth century the religious and political 
headquarters of the twelve cities of Etruria: it has yet to 
be identified archaeologically. 

1 * Pcrah, Orttetn eltusca (iojH); S. Purlin, Stuifl r nrenhe 1 u 
Orvicto etrusca (1934), R Hindi, A h lunges d'arch. 1947, off, 1050, 
Sill., 1958, 7 ff , M Hr/Zilri, Stud Etr. 1962, 1 H , ibid. 2 II ; 

W. V liarns, PUSH 19(15, 2H2 il ; G t ulonna. Stud Etr. i9<»7, 
3 ff . ; Scullurd, Etr. Cities, 126 If. , on IJolseliu, lustiignoli, Stud urb. 
71 H. D. W. It. K. 


VOLTACILIUS PITHOLAUS ( ? Plotus, ReifTer- 
schcid), Lucius, according to Nepos the first freedman 
to write history, opened a school of rhetoric, 81 n.r. lie 
had as a pupil Pompeius Magnus, whose biography, as 
well as his father’s, he wrote (Suet. Rhet. 3). 


VOLTUMNA, an Etruscan goddess, at w r hose shrine 
the Etruscan federal council met (Livy 4. 23. 5; 25. 7; 
61. 2; 5. 17. 6; 6. 2. 2). Nothing more is known of her 
and the site of the shrine is uncertain (see volsinii). 
Some connexion woth Vertumnus (q.v.) etymologically is 
likely. 

L. R. Taylor, Local Cults of Etruria (1923), 2 iofT. 


VOLTURNUS, the principal river of Campania (q.v.), 
a considerable stream often mentioned in ancient 


accounts of Samnitc and liannibalie Wars. It rises in 
Samnium and flows southward past Aesernia, Vena- 
frum, and Allifae (qq.v.) until joined by its tributary', 
the Cal or, whereupon it turns abruptly westward to 
enter the Tyrrhenian about 20 miles below Casilinum 
(q.v.). E T ‘ S - 


VOLUBILIS (modern Ouhili), town in the Djehel 
Zerhoun plain in Morocco. It was already important 
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in the second century b.c. and under Juba II it became 
a flourishing town. The influence of Carthaginian 
civilization was pronounced and its magistrates were 
called sujfetes. It was rewarded by Claudius c. a.d. 44 
with the rank of municipium for its support of Rome 
against Aedemon’s rebellion. Substantial remains sur- 
vive, especially of Severan date. The town was near the 
frontier and sometimes threatened by the tribe of the 
Baquates; it was apparently evacuated when Diocletian 
reorganized the frontier. 

J. Carcopmo, l*e Maroc antique (1Q4Q) , i; L. Chatclmn, T.e Maroc 
des Rumains (1^44), 13c; IT ; R. Thuuvenot, l’n lubihs (I'nns, 1040), R. 
Etienne, Le {luartter nord-est dr VtAulnhs (xyOo), A. Monuglinno, 
Ciaudtus 1 (1 g6i), bfoff., 114, I3gl. 1 ). It. W. 

VOLUMNIUS, Punous, a philosopher who accom- 
panied M. Brutus (q.v. 5) in hi9 campaign against the 
triumvirs. He recorded, perhaps in a biography, pro- 
digies which preceded Brutus’ last battle (Plot. Brut. 48). 

VOTIENUS MONTANUS, orator, from Narbo; 
prosecuted for treason in A.n. 25 and died in exile a few 
years later, lie condemned the showiness of declama- 
tions (Sen. Controv. 9. praef. 1). IIis passion for repeti- 
tions which did not leave well alone led to his being 
called ‘the Ovid of speakers’. J W. D. 

VOTING. (1) in Greek city states most resolutions of 
the Assembly, as well as elections of magistracies, were 
decided by show of hands (ycipmWfi), in some rare 
cases by acclamation, e.g. in the election of the Spartan 
ephors. For questions concerning individuals (cV defe/ii), 
voting was accomplished by secret ballot ( i// 77 </>ur pci from 
ifirjif>us = voting-stone); but already in early times all 
decrees of people were so called. The same method w as 
used for passing sentences by juries, and voting by 
sherds was similar (ree ostracism). V. E. 

(2) at ROME voting took place in the assemblies of 
the curiae, centuries, and tribes. In the cunate assem- 
blies it very early became a mere formality, the voting 
units being represented by thirty lictors. The procedure 
in the centuriate and trihal assemblies followed a broadly 
similar pattern. Voting was generally preceded by a contio 
(q.v.). When the presiding magistrate dissolved this 
and ordered the voting to begin (discedere), nori-citizens 
were summoned to withdraw ( populus sumrnouetur ), 
and ropes were stretched across the Assembly to 
divide it into as many enclosures ns there were cen- 
turies or tribes. These enclosures, called at first heium , 
then ovile, and finally saepta (q.v.), wi re connected 
with the platform of the magistrate by galleries (pontes). 
Before 139 B.c. voters intimated their decision orally 
and singly to officials named rogatores who stood at 
the exit of the enclosures and recorded the votes by 
means of dots on special tablets ( ferre punctum). From 
139 to 107, however, a scries of leges tabellariae were 
enacted instituting a secret ballot. The formulas used 
in the voting did not change : in legislation, Uti rogw (V) 
and antiquo (A), this negative answer properly meaning 
T confirm the old state of things’; in jurisdiction libero 
(L) and damno or condemno (hence the abbreviated form 
C) ; in elections dico or facio. But now these were written 
on official tablets ( tabellae ) which were thrown into an 
urn (efirta) at the exit of each pom under the surveillance 
of guardians ( custodes ), and then conveyed to the tellers 
(( diribitores ) for counting. When the counting was over, 
the result of the voting in each tribe or century was 
communicated to the presiding magistrate who then 
made an announcement of all the results (renuntiatia) 
either at random or, sometimes in the case of multiple 
elections, in an order determined by lot. 

Group voting was universal in Roman assemblies. 


Thus a majority of votes within a century determined the 
vote of that century, and a majority of centuries deter- 
mined the will of the assembly. Furthermore, in elections 
designed to fill two or more places on a board or college, 
the counting of votes within a unit and the final renun- 
tiatio of results came to a stop as soon us the required 
number of candidates had secured an absolute majority. 

Voting was allowed only between sunrise and sunset, 
on days especially appointed in the Calendar. Through- 
out the Republic it was essential for a citizen to attend 
the assembly in Rome, if he was to vote at all, although 
Augustus did experiment with a postal vote in the last 
days of comitial activity. 

Mommsen, Rdm. Staatsr.’iu*. 397 fT ; O. W. Tlotsforil, The Roman 
Assemblies ( lyoy), 44ft ft., Taylor, latin# lhstricls, id. Roman Voting 
Auemblu*Uytsb)i U. Hall, i/i'w. ig(i4, 267 11. See uiso 1 aih>i.a iiujiana, 

V. T.; E. S. S. 

VOTIVE OFFERINGS are gifts of a permanent 
character to supernatural beings (aradi/para, later 
dvaOtfuira, as distinct from bJjpa, gills to human beings), 
thus differing from sacrifices and taxes (tithes and first- 
fruits are here not included). They have their source in 
religious feeling and in the worship of divine powers 
to whom the dedicant ascribes the occasion (see under 
2) ot the gift. This dedication is a voluntary act, but it 
may have been recommended by religious tradition or 
sometimes ordered by an oracle (e.g. for unbelief, breach 
of religious custom, blood-guilt; tf. the two statues of 
the Spartan regent Fausamas dedicated in the Brazen 
House o 1 Athena). For the gods they may incan an 
increase of their authority: the gift and its publicity 
‘magnify’ the gods, at the same time intensifying the 
feeling of connexion and sympathy on both sides. For 
the main difference from a sacrifice is that the object 
dedicated is not destroyed; it remains as a perpetual 
glory to the dcdicunt, and more specifically to his 
community: conduct which was too self-complacent was 
sev erely censured, cf. the case of Pausanias(Thuc. 1 . 1 32). 

The motives generally arc: thanksgiving (e.g. for 
deliverance from sickness, perils on the sea, and all sorts 
of calamity), intercession (sometimes accompanied by 
sacrifice, or taking its place, or reminding the deity of it), 
or propitiation (each Athenian archon swore to dedicate 
a golden statue, probably not a portrait of himself, if he 
broke his oath; cf. corresponding sacrifices from similar 
motives). The occasions are manifold. States (or mon- 
arches) returned thanks lor victory in war and thus com- 
memorated other forms of divine aid (so tripods of gold 
were sent to Delphi after the battles of I’lataea, Himera, 
Cumae, Diod. 11. 21). Statues of Victory were common 
as war-dedications (cf. the Athenian temple inventories, 
the most famous examples being the Nike of Pacomus 
at Olympia, and the Nike of tiamothracc now in the 
Louvre). The statue of Nemesis at Uhamnus was a 
memorial of the Persian War, the temple of Athena at 
Pergamum of the defeat of the Gauls. A crown of honour 
was dedicated to the Athenian people by 'the Fuboeans 
saved and set free’ (Dcm. xxiv. 180). The people (alone, 
or with the boule) dedicated statues of officials in sacred 
precincts ; later such compliments to the Roman Kmpcrors 
became quite commonplace. 

We must not forget the many feasts and ceremonials, 
often annually repeated, which served the Sratc or 
private individuals as occasions for showing their loyalty 
or gratitude to the State divinities or national heroes. 
Many finds of innumerable standardized figures m the 
earliest strata of ancient shrines may have their origin 
in such festivals, e.g. miniaLure reproductions of the 
cult-image of the temple or other forms of the deity in 
question (a.s the votive offerings to (Artemis) Orthia at 
Sparta), objects of use, robes (cf . Hecuba's gift to Athena 
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in the Iliad), mirrors, weapons, etc., finally the avSptarrc? 
and KopaL of all sizes and different materials (falling into 
disuse in the 5th c. H.c.). We may especially mention the 
pcplos offered at the Panathcnaca at Athens. Sacred 
missions (OtuipCai, see thkoroi) regularly brought with 
them offerings for dedication, thus supplementing their 
sacrifices. 

Private people dedicated on similar principles, for 
help in disease (cf. the sanctuaries of Asclcpius), in 
danger and every sort of calamity, tor good luck and fur- 
ther aid, often accompanying the offering with a prayer 
and sacrifice for further success. Victories in games and 
contests of other kinds (cf. the legendary competition 
between llomer and Hesiod) were eagerly glorified, 
the offering of the prize becoming traditional and often 
compulsory (cf. the many statues of athletes, and the 
Charioteer at Delphi). We may add as appropriate 
occasions of offering: every great moment or crisis of 
human life, birth, puberty (e.g. the offering of one’s 
hair), marriage, election to an office, acquittal in court, 
etc. Book 6 of the Anthology and the treasure-lists of 
Athens (the treasures nt Athena, Artemis Brauroma, or 
Asclepms), Delos, Delphi give an impression of the end- 
less varieties of motive; dedication of slaves, chiefly as a 
form of emancipation, is also to be noted. The holy pre- 
cincts thus in course of time were filled with gifts; they 
became real museums. Treasure-houses were built, and 
in the inner chambers of the temples (the opislhodomtn) 
their always increasing treasures were kept, but still these 
overflowed. The clearing-up did not mean destroying, 
since the ex-votos were commonly tabu and accordingly 
much can still be found by archaeologists within the 
sacred enclosures. 

As for the meaning of these ex-votos, and the objects 
dedicated, they might be of direct use to the god. In 
myth or history many temples are recorded as being 
due to the gratitude of heroes, monarchs, cities (Danaus, 
Heracles, Theseus; the temple of Apollo at Tlassac* 
commemorates deliverance from pestilence). We mny 
add altars (often with inscriptions), colonnades, idols, 
garments for the idols, etc. The throne ol Xerxes, the 
manger of Mardonius, and other trophies were offered 
to the gods; cf. also the many statues of the Apollo or 
Kouros type. But pious people dedicated also what had 
been useful to themselves, thanks to the benevolence of a 
god or the gods; artisans their tools, etc. (also specimens 
of their skill and their gains), a shipowner an image of his 
ship (cf. Catullus 4; Agamemnon dedicated his rudder 
to llera at Samos), a courtesan her mirror — in general 
things well used or now useless, or hut once used (so 
a cauldron used for the bride’s bath before marriage) 
and for ever to he remembered. Acts, blessed by the 
gods (birth, victory, etc ) weie also thus immortalized- 
An impulse was in this way given to art (e.g. sculpture) 
and even to poetry. The historians drew facts from the 
inscriptions employed, and the makers of legend a fresh 
start for their imagination (cf. the landian tcmple- 
chronicle). The homage thus paid to the gods is also a 
reliable barometer as to the curve of religious feeling in 
antiquity (as today in the Catholic Church). 

K. Hcisch, Gnerhische Wrihgcsthrnke (iHqo). Thr chief work m 
W. H. D. House, (irprk Votive Offerings (njoz) The religious back- 
ground- J KuJliardt, Notions Jondamcntale i Je la prnsCe lelieieuse 
(1958), zi4tf. S. E.; J. H. (J. 

VOTUM. Greeks and Romans alike made promises to 
gods that, if this or that favour was granted, they would 
do this or that act in return, and felt under an obligation 
to do as they had promised. Nevertheless, the practical 
and juridical character of Roman religion, as distinct 
from Greek, is seen in the Roman public use of vows, 
uota, public or private, which oblige either of the two 
parties engaged in the act to keep the bargain if the god 


(or gods) is willing, and even in the formulae of many 
private vows: u(utum) s („lu,t) /(,6,-m) and ln t |,J 

phrases ,wl, reus, m t, damnatm. The reepmutv involves 
the State (or the private individual) tak,n K the in, native. 
In the name of the Stale the magistrate undertakes to 
oiler to the Rod lor the gods sacuhees. Ran.es, the bu.ld.nR 
of a temple, the dedication of an altai, a share ot the 
booty, or some other thine d the Rod on his side will eve 
lus assistance in winmnR the war, avertinR the lamine or 
pestilence, achicvine some success, etc. The publicity 
of such vows was compulsory. The vows made by the 
State were in most cases extraordinary, but vows were 
also made regularly for a definite period, e.g. the annually 
renewed uota of the higher niagistiates tor the welfare 
of the State (on 3 Jan., before the first regular sitting of 
the Senate) and the uota at the termination oj the lustrum 
The periodicity ot public uota may originate in the terms 
defined lor the magistiates. Such vows tound their direct 
continuation under the Empire in the uota pm salute 
unpenitorn (for the Emperor and Ins tarmfi , since 11 c. f 
the periodicity becoming tegular uota qmnquetmaha 
decemtaha . etc.). Vows for the safi return of the Empuor 
(from expeditions or war), tor his health, Ins reign, for 
the delivery of the empress, eu . were cuslmnai>. The 
text of the uotutrrw\is regularly fixed in the presence ot* 
the pontifires, and the document went into the at chives. 
As modalities of the uotum we have to consukr the devo- 
tion of the enemy’s army {see ni.voi in) and the evocation 
of the gods of n besieged city see evocaiio). Good ex- 
amples of private vows arc Verg. Aen. 5. 23 s fl- (Cloanlhus 
vows a bull if he wins the boat-race) and ilor. Carm. 1. 5. 

Wivwiwj, HK iKott J. Tout a m, art Anlum’ in D.ir-Sd>\ 
VV.mle Fowler, Hil lxper. 200 tl L.ilir, Bit t ’] In- ju 1 loduai 
vows I* *r the vwrllaie ol lln Kmpnor were ugukiih rum num ora ted 
bv roin-isHucs. lor wlmh see A 1 .it Lui^ly, /V 01 But .had 11)50 
155th, ibid. 1051, 2iqll. S L., K M. o’ 


VU 1 .CI (Etr. Velx-), 13 miles north-west of Tarquinii, 
situated on a plateau o\ erlooking the river Flora and with 
a commanding view of Monte Argentai 10 and Coxa (q.v ), 
was one of the twelve cities of F.ti una. It was an important 
centre by the late eighth century, rich in painted pottery 
and bronze; its orientalizing period has much in common 
v ith that of Vetu Ionia (q.v.). From the late seventh century 
onwards, Vulci was the centre of a school of stone carving, 
and ol the manufacture ol bronze utensils that were widely 
exported. Attention has been mainly concentrated on 
the tombs, dating from the Villanovan period onwards, 
several thousands of which had been opened by the 
mid nineteenth century'. 

S. Gscll, Foul lit t dans ta ui'cmpnle de Vuht (iRqi); F Mc^er- 
srhmidt, A von CJcrkan, JD. I I 1 ‘Tganziingsheft \n ( mmoJ , K. Hniior- 
cim, sltti I’ll Clong int. arch class n (njtn ), 75711 , V\ L Umvui, 77 * 
Ftruscan burnt lyho), uh 4., Si ullarcl. Fir (atirs, liy U , (r. C olunna. 
Stud btr. iQfil, 47 fl ; Arch. Class icjtu, u fl , A Cuuli.uio, JPAf 
10(13, iHjlf \uili Airh. Am. iyd7, 7 11 ., M. ' 1 'urdli, bur Aite dnt. 
vii (iy06), s».v. 'Vulci’. D. W. H. R. 


VULGATE (versio vulgata), Latin version of the Bible. 
r rhe ever-increasing divergences, the defective textual 
tradition, and the lack of literary elegance in the Old 
Latin versions of the Bible (i.e. those used in the Church 
before the Vulgate) led Tope Damasus to urge (r. A.n. 
382) Hieronymus {see JTKomf) to undertake a revision 
which might, so it was hoped, become the common bibli- 
cal text of the Western Church. In the New I cstament 
Jerome made, as he declares in his Preface Novum opus , 
comparison w'ith ancient Greek J\ 1 SS. and altered the 
Old Latin text only when it seemed absolutely necessary, 
retaining m all other cases what had become familiar 
phraseology. This procedure accounts for the presence 
of quite diverse renderings of identical expressions in 
Greek (e.g. ‘high priest’ is usually translated in Matthew 
and Luke by prince ps sac erdo turn , in Mark by summus 
sacerdos, and in John by pontijex). 
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In the Old Testament Jerome began with the Psalms, 
making two revisions, both based on the (Greek) 
Septuagint. The first, produced hastily (ci/mm), has 
been commonly identified with the ‘Roman Psalter* 
(still used in St. Peter’s Basilica in Rome); the second, 
known as the ‘Gallican Psalter’, was based on Origen’s 
Hexaplaric text, and is the text which is used for the 
Psalms in the official Roman Catholic Bible (the Clemen- 
tine text of 1592). A growing interest in Hebrew led 
Jerome in 387 to take up residence in Bethlehem, where, 
in the course of some fifteen years, he translated the Old 
Testament directly from the Hebrew (including a fresh 
translation of the Psalms). 

Scribal corruption of Jerome’s revision prompted 
several medieval scholars to purify the Vulgate text; 
notable among these were the successive efforts of 
Alcuin, Thcodulf, Lanfrnnc, and Stephen Harding. Un- 
fortunately, however, each ol these attempts resulted event- 
ually in still further textual corruption through mixture 
of the several types of Vulgate text that developed at 
various European centres of scholarship. As a result, the 
more than 8,000 Vulgate MSS. extant today exhibit the 
greatest amount of cross-contamination of textual types. 

CRI riCAI EniriONS. fliblta .Surra mxla Ln twain X'ulgatam Veruo- 
nem lllcncdirtinc cd.], Genesis- (192(1- ),J Wordsworth and 1 1 , J. 

Whito, Nonum Tistamentum (1889-1954); ed. minor (i^u), 

coirecti J d edition (1920). 

Grammar. W. Ii. Hater and H. J. While, A Grammar of the 
Vulgate (lyafi). 

Ll.XK OtiRAl'iiY, T-\ fP.] KnuJcn, Sprathhches Handbueh eur 
htbltschen Vufgata 1 (1004), O. C Richards, A Coiuist Dictionary to 
the Vulgate PJetv Testununt U yJ4). 


Concordances. F. P. Dutripan" (1880); E. Pcultiei^-L. Cticnne- 
L. Gantow 3 (1939). 

SruDlii. S, Berger, Histmre de la Vulgate pendant les premiers 
sticks du moyen-iiee (1893); 11. Quentm, metre sur V rtablissemetit 
du texte de la Vulgate (1922); 11 . J. Vogels, Vulgattsstudten (1028); 
F. Stummer, Etnjuhrung in die lateimschcn Bibel (1928), H. Glunz, 
History of the Vulgate in England from Alcuin to Roger Bacon (1933); 
P. McGurk, Latin Gospel Boohs from A.U. 400 10 A.u. tioo (iq6i). 

B. M. M. 

VULSO (1) LONGUS, Lucius Manlius (PW ioi), 
as consul (256 b.c.) with Regulus (q.v. 1) won the naval 
battle of Ecnomus and led the expeditionary force to 
Africa. He returned to Rome to receive a triumph, 
leaving Regulus in sole command in Africa. As consul 11 
(250) he blockaded Lilybaeum without success. H. H. S. 

VULSO (2), Gnapur Manlius (PW 91), curule nedile in 
197 R-C., praetor in Sicily in 195, succeeded L. Scipio ns 
consul in 189 in the East, concluding the peace with 
Antiochus and subduing the Galatians in defence of law 
and order in Asia Minor ; the campaign was also profitable 
in booty. In 188 he settled Asia and returned through 
Thrace, suffering losses. His triumph in 187 was opposed 
by L. Furius Purpuno and Aemilius Paullus, probably 
as part of Seipiomc criticism of his policy. Tradition 
made him introduce luxury to Rome, and certainly the 
effects of Eastern spoil became apparent with the close 
of the Syrian War. / 

Magie, Rom. Rule Asia Aim. 279, 1 156; Scullard, /fa ml Pol 135 ff 
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WALL OF ANTONINUS, a Roman frontier-wall, 
37 miles long, running from Bndgcness on the Forth to 
Old Kilpatrick on the Clyde, built for Antoninus Pius 
(S.II.A. Puts 5. 4) in A.o. 142 by Q. Lollius (q.v. 4) 
Urbicus. Tlie wall was of turf, standing upon a cobbled 
foundation 14 feet wide and systematically built (JRS 
1921, 1 f.) in long sectors by Legions II, VI, and XX, 
who marked their work by inscubed slabs (Colli ngwood 
and Wright, RIB 2139, 2173, 2184-6, 2193-4, 2196- 
2200, 2203-6, 2208). Twenty feet or more in front of the 
wall lay a ditch, approaching 40 feet wide and not less 
than 12 feet deep. Forts occur at Camden, Kinneil, 
InVeravon, Mumrills (71 acres), Falkirk, Rough Castle 
(1*5 acres), Seubegs, Castlecnry (3-9 acre 1 ;). Westerwood 
(2-3 acres), Croy Hill (2 4 acres), Bar Hill (3 6 acres), 
Auchcndavy, Kirkintilloch, Cadder (3 2 acres), Bal- 
muildy ( 4-3 acres), New Kilpatrick, Castlchill (3-4 acres), 
Uuntocher, Old Kilpatrick (4*7 acres), those italicized 
having stone walls. Minor structures are signalling- 
platforms, occurring in pairs at high points, und fortlets 
(o’2 acres), one of them at the passage of the northward 
road at Watling Lodge, near Falkirk. Thus, the Antonine 
Wall is structurally an advance upon Hadrian’s Turf 
Wall (see wall of hadiuan) in its economy of material 
and rubble foundation, allowing better drainage, while 
its garrison was distributed in small close-spaced forts 
instead of large forts and milecastles. Beyond the wall 
outpost-forts of the north road were held as far as 
Strathearn on the east, while on the west a road led 
towards Dumbarton, to a fortified port as yet unknown. 
Posts on the flanks are also known. 

History. Excavation of the forts reveals two principal 
periods of occupation, a suspected third being probably 
no more than traces of levelling and tidying-up at evacua- 


tion. Period I (c. 142-54) is thought to end with demoli- 
tion when the troops wen withdrawn to quell a rebellion 
of the Brigantes and Scigovae. The reoecupation of 
period 11 was begun before the death of Antoninus Pius, 
perhaps under Julius Veras r. 158, and ended in the 
first year of Commodus (180) when Dio (71. 16) records 
the overthrow of a frontier-wall and the dispatch of 
Ulpius Marcellus to Britain (for the date sec RIB 1329). 
After inflicting heavy punishment on the Caledonians, 
Marcellus withdrew the frontier to Hadrian’s Wall c. 
184-5. 

Sir G. Macdonald, The Roman 11 'all in Scotland * (1914); A S. 
Rohrrtson, The Antonine Wall (mho); K. A. Slrcr, Anh /lei* 
1964. irt.; Frcre, Britannia, ch. 8. AIup 2& in (Ordnance Sur\ev, 
ig Uy). 1 . A. R.; S. S. K. 

WALL OF AURELIAN, the City Wall of Rome, 
constructed by Aurelian in a.d. 271-5 in anticipation of 
a sudden barbarian inroad (S.II.A. Aurel. 21. 9; 39- 2; 
Aurcl. Viet. Cues. 35; loh. Malalas, Citron, xn, 299), 
was completed by Probus (Zosim. 1. 49)- The original 
wall was some 20 feet high excluding the wide-set battle- 
ments. It extended for 12 miles, with 381 rectangular 
towers, at an interval of r. 100 feet, except on the long 
river-walls. The wall was usually solid but occasionally 
gallened and sometimes treated as a revetment-wall. It 
frequently embodied earlier structures, such as the 
retaining-wall of the Ilorti Aciliani ( muro torto), the 
castra praetoria , private houses and tenements, the so- 
called amp hit heat rum castrense , the domus Lateranorum , 
and the pyramid-tomb of Ccatius. It surrounded the 
Fourteen Regions, enclosing, however, n relatively small 
part of Trans tiberim. The gates, mostly named from 
the principal roads, were Portne Flamima , Pinciana, 
Salaria, Nomcntana, ‘Chiusa 1 , Tiburtina, Praenestina- 
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Labicana, Asinaria, Metrobia, Latina, Appia , Ostiensis, 
Portuensts, Aurelia-Pancraziana, Scptimiana, Aurelia- 
Sancti Petri. All were Hanked by 6imple semicircular 
towers, those italicized having twin portals originally. 
There were also at least six postern gates. The wall was 
thus designed to repel a raid rather than stand siege. 
The wall was doubled in height by adding a gallery, 
while gates were remodelled and fitted with vantage- 
courts, by Maxentius (a.d. 306-12), who also began a 
ditch. Wall, and especially gates, were repaired by 
Stilicho in 401-3 ( CIL vi. 1188-90; Claud. VI cons. Hon. 
529). Later repairs occurred under Valentiman III, 
probably after the earthquake of 442, and under Theo- 
deric in 507—11. Belisanus, in preparation for the siege 
of 536, refurbished the wall and dug a large ditch in 
front of it. 

1 . A Richmond, The City Wall of Imperial Rome (1930); Nash, 
Put. Diet. Rome 11. 80 IT. 1 , A. R. 

WALL OF HADRIAN, a frontier-wall of Roman 
Britain, running for 80 Roman miles from Wallsend-on- 
Tyne to Bowness-on-Solway. Erected in A.n. 122-6, it 
was first designed to start at Pons Aehus , Newcastle- 
upon-Tyne, the eastern 45 miles being in stone (10 feet 
thick and some 15 feet high, excluding battlements), 
and the western 31 miles in turf (20 feet thick at the base 
and some 12 feet high). Twenty feet in front of the wall 
ran a V-shaped ditch (27 feet wide and 15 feet deep). 
Patrols lay in attached fortlets or milecastles, with 
towered gates to north, at every 1,620 yards, and in 
intermediate turrets (20 feet square) at every 540 yards. 
As work progressed, changes came. The Stone Wall 
was changed to 7 A feet in width, and extended 4 miles 
eastwards, to Wallsend, and 4 miles westward (replacing 
the Turf Wall) to Banks. Garrison forts were also built, 
at Wallsend, Newcastle, Brnwell , Rudchestrr , Halton, 
Chester r, House steads , Carvoran, Rirdosivald , Castle- 
steads, Stanwix, Burfjh -by - Sands , and Boumess (those 
italicized being of standard pattern for a cohors milliaria 
or an ala quingenarui). At Stanwix the milhary ala 
Petriana was posted; the rest probably held cohortes 
qumf’enariue and were soon augmented by Carraw burgh, 
Drumburgh, and Grealchesters. Ports and turrets con- 
tinued down the Cumberland coast to Moresby; outpost- 
forts existed at Birrens, Nethcrby, and Bewcastle. 

Behind the wall, enclosing all forts but Carvoran on 
the Stanegatc (see below), ran a boundary-ditch (20 feet 
wide, 10 feet deep, and 8 feet across the Hat bottom) 
with upcast disposed in two equidistant turl-kerbed 
mounds, 100 feet apart from crest to crest. A patrol-track 
ran along the south side ol the ditch, reached by cause- 
ways at the milecastles. Public passages pierced both 
mounds at the forts and crossed the ditch on a causeway 
faced in stone and barred by a non-defensive gate. 
Lateral communication was first supplied by branches 
from the Stanegatc, the pre-f Iadnamc road (see agiucola) 
from Corbridge to Carlisle. Later, the Military Wav, 
between the boundary-ditch and wall, connected forts 
and milecastles. 

History. Soon after the accession of Antoninus Pius 
the frontier was advanced to the Forth— Clyde line, and 
Hadrian’s Wall was opened by slighting the boundary- 
ditch and removing the gates from milecastles. Appar- 
ently c. 158 (Collingwood and Wright, RIB 1389) and 
with the intention of separating the Selgovae and Bri- 
gantes under supervision, the wall was reoccupied 
simultaneously with the Antonine Wall in its second 
period, and remained the frontier when the latter was 
abandoned c. 180. The garrison was depleted by Albinus 
in 196-7, and on his defeat was savagely overthrown, to 
be restored by Severus in 205—7. In place of the Anto- 
nine Wall a forward zone was now held by outpost-forts 


at Rismgham, High Rochester, Bewcastle, and Netherbv 
a system which with its pacific supervision of the Low- 
land tribes kept the peace until the defeat of Allcetus in 
296 invited another Pictish inroad, followed by the 
restoration by Constantins I. Under Constans in 141 and 
Julian in 360 the forward zone sufiered and was iban- 
doned after attacks by Piets, Scots, and Attacotti in 
367-H, which again overwhelmed the wall. The restora- 
tion by Count Theodosius in 369 introduced changes of 
garrison; thereafter occupation outlasted the expedition 
of Magnus Maximus (383) to come to an end finally r 
4po , after which the frontier became the sole respon- 
sibility of the allied principalities in the Lowlands, 
which had been established by Valentiman I. 

J. C. Tlmce, The Handbook to the Roman Wain 1 (rd I A Ruh 
mond, iy66); R. G. Colhnuwood , JUS u U t, ; Uni l() n . 
1 '. G. Simpson and I A. Richmond, )U . S 101s, i fl 1 ' A Rj L h- 
tnond, JUS ioso, 41 fT. and Suithumhri land County Ihitory xv lor 
oulpunt-torts; l£ Hnlrv, Unearth an Hadrian \ Wall (up, 1) l MLTe 
Rntannia, ch. 7 and passim, (\ h. Stevens, ,r l he liinldin K nt Viudiuna 
Wall 1 , Cumberland Westtn. Anttqu and Anh, tvl S m n>r>() 

1 A. R-, S. S F. 


WALL OF SERVIUS, the citv-w r all of Republican 
Rome, traditionally assigned to King Servms Tullius, 
actually belongs to 378 n.c. It is of Grotta Oseura tula’ 
built in hcadeis and stretchers, 4 50 rn thick and at 
least 8-50 m high, retaining an earth hank 01 teirace, 
and is comparable with the contemporary wall of 
Pompeii II (jfee fortifications). The masons’ maiks, 
with Hellenistic affinities, suggest Greek contractors. 
The wall enclosed an irregular area dictated by contours, 
embracing the Quinnal, Viminal, Oppian, Caelran, 
Avcntine, and fortified Capitoline hills. There is, how- 
ever, room for difference oi opinion (cf. von Oerkan, 
Rdm. Mitt. 1931, 153 ff.) as to the course between the 
last two points, while the time-space relation of the 
Palatine fortification to the wall is another crux. Gates 
are well known by name, hardly by structure. In the 
second century b.c. the wall was heightened to some 
50 feet (cf. Pompeii III), and was also supplied with 
casemates for ballistae, covering approaches to the gates. 
During the first century n.c. neglect and encroachment 
made the course hard to find by the time of Augustus. 

The original work of Servius is represented by the 
aRf!?r t which, revetted by the Republican Wall just 
described, crosses the neck of land between Quinnal 
and Oppian (cf. E. Gjerstad, Acta lnsttt. Rom. Rcgm. 
Sueciae xvii. 3, i960, 32 ff.). It is a typical promontory 
defence, as at Ardea, and covered tombs of the sixth 
century d.c. in Villa Spithoever. It is later than such 
works as the mums terreus Carmarum , which, if defen- 
sive, would mark an independent Oppian circuit. The 
rest of the fortification, as at Ardea, would depend upon 
scarped cliffs, ‘t*x omm paite arduis praeruptisque 
montibus’, as Cicero observed (Rep. 2. 6. 11). 

G. Sac'flunH, Le mura di Roma ripubblicana (1932); Nn^i, Pirt. 
Diet. Rome 11. 104 ft. A. A. H. 

WAR, ART OF (Gtiffk). Homer was commonly 
credited by ancient readers w^ith having intended to 
provide instruction in the art of war. But the attempt 
to deduce some kind of theory from military practice 
does not seem properly to have begun till the latter half 
of the fifth century, when the Sophists applied their 
ahstract methods to this subject among others. Of the 
textbooks derived from this movement there are pre- 
served only the small treatise of Xenophon on the dutieB 
of n cavalry officer and an extract dealing with siege- 
warfare from a comprehensive textbook by Aeneas 
Tacticus. The other technical writers on the subject 
date from the Roman period. Of contemporary his- 
torians Thucydides, Xenophon, und Polybius in their 
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different ways show appreciation of the art of war as a 
factor in history. 

The Homeric battles cannot be reduced to technical 
terms. Sometimes they consist of duels between chief- 
tains, taking place in front oi masses of imperfectly 
armed retainers; at others the Greeks and Trojans meet 
in ranks of infantry, called phalanxes, and ranged 
closely shoulder to shoulder. Chariots are normally used 
to convey chieftains mto or out of the fighting-line. 

In Tyrtaeus the references to warfare arc too full of 
Homeric echoes to give independent evidence on archaic 
warfare. The chief source of information before the 
Peloponnesian War is Herodotus. From him it appears 
that Greek warfare till his day was based on the hoplite 
(q.v.). Campaigning was mostly confined to the period of 
the year from March to October, the only season when 
(in the absence of military roads) it was easy to move 
bodies of heavy troops. Wars were usually limited to the 
border struggles of neighbouring States; the invader’s 
objective was to destroy the corn and fiuit-trees of the 
enemy and so compel them to offer battle or capitulate. 
There was no science ol manoeuvring helore or during 
action, the only tactical device being the ambush. When 
lioplitcs met on level ground the deciding fuctor was 
usually weight of numbers. The troops were massed in 
ranks reckoned as the depth of so many shields. The 
side which first broke under pressure was defeated. The 
victors set up a trophy : the vanquished asked for a truce 
to bury their dead. Light-armed troops were quite 
unorganized; cavalry also were lew, and were not used 
with any special effect. 

The Peloponnesian War revealed the absurdity of 
annual raids on the enemy's corn lands. The Athenians 
by retiring into their fortified area and importing their 
food supplies were able to ignore the Spartan invasions. 
Hence the Spartans were iorced at last to adopt the 
method of creating a permanent fortified base at Decclea. 
Also the constant fighting in various kinds of terrain 
showed up the lack of adaptability of the hoplites and 
the advantages of the occasional use of light-armed 
troops. The development of the peltast (q.v.) in the 
early fourth century provided a more mobile unit, which 
did not cost so much to maintain all the year round. 

The hoplite battle whs first revolutionized by Epam- 
inondas. It had been a convention to put the best troops 
on the right of the line, But Epaminondas placed a 
massed body on the left to crush the enemy’s right in a 
slanting advance, and by this element of surprise he broke 
the Spartan front at Leuctra. This manoeuvre was only a 
more intelligent use of an old Boeotian device, but out of 
it Philip and Alexander, by means of the Macedonian 
phalanxe (q.v.), developed the mel hod of attacking with 
part of their front, while the rest held back. For the pur- 
pose of delivering the main thrust Alexander used the ex- 
cellent cavalry which Thessaly and Macedon provided, 
and exploited the charge from the flank. The further step of 
holding part of one’s forces in reserve to use at a later 
point in the action is not found before the battle of 
Arbela. The other special innovation in Alexander's war- 
fare is the pressing of pursuit, by which the enemy was 
prevented from re-forming. 

After Alexander there were no drastic changes. The 
main evolution consists in the further modiiication of the 
phalanx. Also a few special varieties of warfare added to 
the complexity of fighting: heavy -armed cavalry and 
elephants (q.v.) were first known from oriental sources, 
but were soon used throughout the Hellenistic world. 
Generally war became more and more an activity for 
professionals and was too complex for the ordinary 
citizen; but as it became more specialized, it also became 
more stereotyped. Alexander’s attack in its fresh vigour 
was never twice the same, but the Hellenistic generals’ 
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methods were quite fixed when the Romans met them 
on Greek soil. 

Ancirnt Tex IBOOKS. Xen. Ilipparchicus- Aeneas Tacticun. Later 
technical writers arc nut ol arcat value. 

i Modern Discussions J. Kromaycr and G. Veilh, Ilecrwrsen und 
Krtenfuhnmg der Grin hen und ttumer (1928); F. 1 £. Adcock, The 
Greek and Macedonian Art of War (1957). 

I loi'Li'i'H War. G. 0 . Grundy, Thucydides and Hu Age (1911); 
A. M. Snodgrass, Ar<ns and Armour of U ic Greeks (19(17). 

Hhl.i FNisric Warfare. W. W. Tarn, Hellenistic Military and Naval 
Developments (1930). H. W. F. 

WAR, ART OF (Roman). The enrlicst Roman battle- 
order was probably the phalanx ( see preceding article). 
In the fourth century n.c. (after the Gallic invasions or 
during the Sammtc Wars) this was replaced by the mani- 
pular system, a type of warfare of which an essential 
feature was open-order lighting. This innovation was 
accompanied by the adoption of pilum and gladius as the 
national weapons, the effective use of which required 
space for free movement. In this system the legion was 
drawn up in three lines ol maniples with intervals equal 
to the frontage of each unit between the maniples, the 
units in the rear lines covering off the intervals in the 
lines in front of them. The plan of battle was at first 
schematic. After preliminary skirmishing by light-armed 
troops and cavalry stationed on the Hanks of the legions, 
the front line ( /install ) on coming into range hulled their 
pila and, if successful, advanced and decided the issue 
by hand-to-hand fighting with th egladtus; if unsuccessful, 
they retired through the gaps 111 the second hne[ and their 
place was taken by the print ipes. Finally, a stand might he 
made with closed ranks at the third line ( triuriin which at 
first retained the hast a. {See ahms ano ahmoii^ human.) 

During the Fume Wars much practical experience 
was acquired. Each line of maniples became more 
independent of the others, and experiments were made 
with a larger unit, the cohort, which after Marius per- 
manently superseded the maniple. The fullest develop- 
ment was reached under Caesar. The triplex tides was 
no longer rigidly adhered to (e.g. 1 Hi all. 3. 24. l), 
but dispositions varied * vi tli tnpogi aphical conditions. 
The possibilities of Hank attacks or of holding troops 
in reserve for the decisive onslaught were frequently 
exploited, while archers and slmgers were increasingly 
employed in country unsuited to heavy infantry. Roman 
warfare was thus emancipated fioin stereotyped theories. 
Its success depended partly on the general's ability but 
mainly on the discipline ol the soldieis. {See manifulus, 
CO nous ) 

During the first two centuries a.d. tactics fur the 
most part followed the Caesarian model. But with the 
increasing efficiency of the auxiliary cavalry and light 
inlantry a greater variety ol mameuvres resulted. The 
legions still normally sustained the brunt of attack and 
defence, hut the auxiliaries not infrequently played a 
decisive part (e.g. Tac. liist. 2. 25 ; 2. 41 ; 5. 18; Agr. 35). 
ICven during the anarchy of the thml century the Roman 
army retained a high lighting spirit. Its defects were by 
then twofold, one the consequence of its very profes- 
sionalism, which tended to separate the soldier in senti- 
ment ftom the civilian population, the other a growth of 
regionalism, which divided the main army gruups, of 
Britain, the Rhine, the Danube, and the Fast, from one 
another m spirit. 

A marked leature of Roman warfare wns the emphasis 
placed on camp construction. Even on short campaigns 
a camp with ditch and rampart was laid out as a base for 
attack and a safe retreat m the event of defeat (see CAMrs). 
During the Republic these camps were usually tem- 
porary, but in the scheme of frontier defence gradually 
perfected in the Prmcipate permanent garrisons for 
legions and auxilui were established (see limes). The 
defensive attitude which this system inevitably incul- 
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catcd finally proved to be a weakness, and it was neces- 
sary in the fourth century to divide the army permanently 
into a frontier force and a field army of higher status ( see 
ARMIES, ROMAN). 

T wo methods of advance were commonly adopted. If 
attack was not expected, the army moved in one long 
column with a vanguard of scouts and cavalry, which also 
protected the flanks and rear (Joseph. BJ 3. 6. 2). If 
danger was anticipated, a formation easily convertible 
into an acies was adopted ( agmen quadralum t Tac. Ann . 

i- 51). 

Despite the technical difficulties nnd the lnck of maps 
more detailed than itineraries (q.v.), converging move- 
ments involving long marches and careful synchronization 
were increasingly attempted and sometimes succeeded. 
On the whole Roman strategy aimed at the destruction 
of the enemy in pitched battle rather than at a war of 
attrition. 

J. Kiomayer nnd O. Vcith, lleertoesen und Knegfuhrung drr 
drift hen und Homer ( t 928) , H. Delbruck, Geschtchte tier KnegsJuinst* 
(iyzo); F Lammcrt, PW Suppl. iv. loOolt., h.v. 'KrirHskunst 
(ruminclic) 1 ; Purkci, Romun Legions 2 i K t. Adcock, The Roman Art 
oj War under the Republic (1940). il M. D. I*.; G it. W. 

WAR, RULES OF, These, like much other international 
law, depended on custom and showed a constant conflict 
between the higher standard of the best public opinion 
and harsher measures permitted by usage, while passion 
and expediency frequently caused the most fundamental 
rules to be violated. Thus, the temptation to profit from 
a surprise at times led to the opening of hostilities without 
a declaration of war. Probably the law most generally 
observed was that of the sanctity of heralds, for heralds 
were essential to communications between belligerents. 
Nor did Greeks frequently refuse a defeated army a 
truce for burying its dead, for the request of such a truce 
meant an admission of defeat and usually was followed 
by retreat. Beyond this there were tew restraints except 
humanitarian considerations and the universal condem- 
nation of excessive harshness. Plundering and the de- 
struction of crops and property were legitimate, and were 
carried on both by regular armies nnd Meets, and hy 
informal raiding-parties and privateers, and even the 
sanctity of temples was not always respected. Prisoners, 
if not protected hy special terms of surrender, were at the 
mercy ol their captors, who could execute them or sell 
them into slavery. The warfare of the Hellenistic Age 
was somewhat more humane, though with the actions 
of the Achaean general Aratus against ‘tyrants’ and still 
more with the wars of Rome and Philip V deterioration 
began once more. Roman warfare at its worst was ex- 
tremely cruel and sometimes went to the length of killing 
all living things, even animals, in cities taken hy storm, 
but it was often tempered hy mercy. Though surrender 
(deditio) gave full power to the captors, it was unusual 
to use extreme measures against a city that surrendered 
and appealed to the jides of Rome. The protection of 
the rules of war was not extended to pirates and not 
always to barbarians. 

The sourcca nre ancient accounts of wars, especially those of 
Thucydides, Polybius, and I,iv\ 

Mudprn Woiiks. C Phillipson, The International f,arv and Custom 
trf Ancient Greece and Rome (iqu), chs. xxn-xxvm; Koatovtzcff, 
Hellenistic World, 140 II., lyz ff. t 601 fh, 125S f. 

Sl'tciAl . Ptpunioi, ‘Venire in IidenV, Revue Internationale des 
droits dr rantiquitc iqso, Avmnrd, ‘Lc Pwriage des profits de la 
guerre dans lea trails d'alhance antiques’, Rev. Hut. 1957. 

J.A. O. L. 

WATER had several functions in the ancient world. First, 
although hygienic standards were not comparable to ours, 
cleanliness was very highly valued. The Greeks inherited 
bathing practices from Minoan-Mycenaean civilization, 
and developed them, both in domestic life and in public 


baths (esp. also m the wmnasia). The Romans trans- 
formed these into a regular acetal institution (see maths). 
Secondly water was a primal element eosmogomc. 
thought. 1 his applies equally to philosophy (in Thai es) 
and to the early mythical cosmogonies (on uh,d. d 
Kirk— Raven, Presucrattc Philosophers ch 1 c.sp 41 ff 
and for Oceanus as the source of all 1 1 ir ). Th’irdl v ; ,t was 
(together with fare) very important m purificatory and 
other religious rites. The new-born child, ihc hride (cf 
the use of Inutrophoroi) and bridegroom, the bodies of 
the dead and the mourners, the initiates {see mysteries) 
and the consultants of oracles were purified hy water’ 
the prophet received inspiration hy drinking horn the 
holy source. Sea water and water from natural springs 
were considered particularly efficacious. As regaids 
spring water (see springs), this has two aspects, both 
connected with the nether world. First, it is,’ apart 
from its purificatory function, a giver of fertility to all 
nature. Second, it has the purely chthonic Junction of 
serving the dead, who are ‘thirsty’ (cf. the di-pi-si-10-1 
on Pylos tablets). Water, therefore, was a usual gift to 
the dead, together with other liquids. In the texts on 
gold plates, usually labelled ‘Orphic*, the soul is ‘parched 
with thust* and wants to drink the water ol Memory. In 
the eschatological myths of Plato and Virgil, Aenetd 6. 
714, 749, the souls drink the water ol Oblivion. 


S. Eitrem, Otifcmtus und Vornpjet der Grtethen und Homer (nuO 
eh. 2; M. TMinck, 'Dir HcJcutuiiR des Was, son. im kulr uthI Lehcn 
dcr Alten’, Fhtlol. Surpl. xiv 2(11121); K f.muuvcs, Uulancutdd. 
Ret herches sur le bain data Vunt. grccque (ig(j2). J 1 1 . 


WEAVING. The weaving of cloth for ordinary house- 
hold use in Greece and Rome was usually done nt home. 
The more elaborate forms of weaving were left to profes- 
sional craftsmen, and the best specimens of their work, 
often imported from Persia, Egypt, and Phoenicia, seem 
bv the descriptions in literature to have been equal to the 
finest modern tapestry. These were all made hy hand 
on an upright loom tela) differing very little in 

principle from that used hy Penelope in the Odyssey. 
Its operation was as follows. 

The framework was simple : two upright posts joined 
at the top by a transverse beam (£i>yoi«, jugum). To tins 
beam were fastened the threads of the warp (irqviov, 
stamina ) with weights attached at the bottom to make 
them hang straight. These threads were then divided 
into two groups bv means of two horizontal rods (fravoi'f?, 
arunthnes ) so that the shuttle (k^pkik, radius) might pass 
alternately over and under them. The warp was much 
stouter than the weft thread, which was placed on a 
bobbin (ttj/i'tj, panus) revolving on a cane and delivering 
the thread through a hole in the front of the shuttle. 
After the shuttle had passed to and fro several times the 
weft was driven upwards by a comb (wrciV, pecten) the 
teeth ol which were inserted between the warp threads. 
For weaving in its simplest form this was all that was 
necessary; when a pattern was required a system of 
leashes and heddles, such as we have now, was used and 
worked by hand. In early times the web began nt the 
top and the weaver worked standing; but at some time in 
the last century u.c. the Egyptian fashion of sitting and 
starting al the bottom was introduced in Rome. 

In the process of weaving, rich robes for women or for 
goddesses were often decorated with Opoea or btubaAa — 
elaborate patterns of flowers, animals, or human figures. 
Vase-paintings, particularly of the geometric and archaic 
periods, show’ goddesses or other female beings wearing 
garments with deep bands of such figures. It is probable 
that the epithets in -Opovos (mnKiAdOpavns, xpvodt)pov°Si 
apyvpdOpnvns, evOpnv o?, etc.), applied in the epics and 
elsewhere in Greek literature to female beings, may show 
the root word Opova, not Opovos, and may denote wearing 
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garments with bright (or golden, or silver, or fair, etc.) 
figures’. 

Forbes, Stud. Anc. Technol. iv a ; A. J. B. Ware, 'Weaving or 
Embroidery?' AJArch. 1948, 51 IT.; Lillian B. Lawler, ‘On Certain 
Homeric Epithets’, Philological Quarterly xxvii (1948), 80 IT. ; G. M. 
Bolling, ‘Potktlos and Throna', AJPhtl. 1958, 275 11. 

F. A. W. ; L. B. L. 

WEIGHING-INSTRUMENTS. The balance (crrafyjo?, 

libra , hilanx) of two pans at equul distances from the 
point of suspension is an invention of primitive times; 
in Mycenaean tablets it is the symbol for the largest unit 
of weight, and Homer is familiar with its use, which 
persisted through antiquity. The steelyard, in which the 
rod is unequally divided, the object to be weighed being 
suspended from the 6hort arm against n sliding weight 
on the longer, does not appear before Homan times 
(statera: originally statera campana , from an alleged 
Campanian origin); but from its greater convenience it 
became the most popular lorm of balance. Examples in 
museums show great variety; several scales and ns many 
suspension-points may be combined; the pans may be 
replaced by hooks or by receptacles for liquids. Trutina 
is a pan-balance for large masses; momentana und moncta 
are for small objects, or coins. 

E. Michon, Dar.-Sag., b.v. 'Libra'; M. della Corte, Mon. Ant. 
xxi (1912), iff. F. N. F. ; JV1 . L. 

WEIGHTS. Weights of the Greek Bronze Age are 
usually flattened cylinders of stone or metal, incised 
circles on the upper surface indicating the denomination. 
Other forms are the duck and bull’s head, the slingstone 
of haematite, and from Cnossus comes a flattened stone 
pyramid, the weight of a light talent (29 kg) or of a 
standard copper ingot. Several standards appear to 
have been current, extant Minonn weights having been 
related to the Egyptian, Babylonian, and Phoenician 
systems. 

Mycenaean texts from Cnossus, Pvlus, and Mycenae 
present a system of weights 111 w'hich the largest unit is 
equal to 30 of the next, which is made up of four smaller 
units, etc. The absolute value of the largest unit may be 
somewhat under 30 kg. 

The typical weight of historic Greece is a square 
plaque of lead with a badge, and sometimes the deno- 
mination, the name of the issuing city, or other official 
guarantees on the top in relief. The principal ty pes on 
the most widespread series of Attic weights are the 
nstragalos (stater), dolphin (mna), amphora (one-third 
stater with half-amphora as one-sixth), tortoise (one- 
fourth stater with half-tortoise as one-eighth). There 
weTe many other forms, as caprice or local custom dic- 
tated. Roman weights show less variety, the common 
form being a spheroid of stone or metal, with flattened 
top and bottom ; the denomination is generally expressed 
in punctured characters on the top. 

Several weight standards were used in Greece; the 
principal ones were the Acginetic, traditionally associated 
with Pheidon of Argos, and the Euhoic, introduced by 
Solon into Attica. The Attic-Euboic in later times tended 
to oust the Acginetic. The historical origin of these 
standards is disputed; the Greeks held that they were 
based on natural units, e.g. in the Attic-Euboic system 
on the barley-corn, of which twelve went to the obol. 
Extant weights often show considerable variations from 
the norm. A theoretical Greek table is: 

Attic-Euboic Aeginettc 

standard standard 

The obol, or metal spit 0 72 gm 105 gm 

The drachma, bundle of six spits 431 „ 6-30 „ 

The rmna, 100 drachmae 431-00 „ 630 00 „ 

The talent , 60 minae 25-86 kg 37-80 kg 

The talent represented a man’s load. The Attic- 
Euboic mina weighed almost a pound avoirdupois. 


The Roman system was based upon the pound, libra, 
of 327‘45 grammes = 0-721 of the pound avoirdupois, 
which was divided into 12 ounces, undue. The names 
and symbols of the subdivisions are : 


libra or as 

1 pound 

1 

deunx 

] 1 oz. 

s ■■ ■ 

dextans 

m 

s = - 

dodrans 

bes 

2 :: 

s «■ — 
s - 

septunx 

7 

s- 

semis 

6 .. 

s 

guincunx 

5 pp 

™ ™ — 

trtens 

4 .* 

M a 

quadrant 

3 

s= — 

sextans 

2 

= 

sescuncta 

H .. 

*- 

uncia 

1 „ 


semuncia 


i 

SlClIlCUS 

i .p 

3 

sex tula 

1 

s 

semtscxtula 

A ., 

A .. 

6 

scrip fu/um 

3 


A. J. Evans, ‘Minotm Weights’, in Corolla Numismatica (1906), 
336 fT. ; British Museum Guide to the Exhibition illustrating Creek t and 
Human Life (1929), s.v. ‘Weighin'; li. Michon, L)ar. Sag., b.v. 
'Libra', Tondus’ , O. VicdehaiuJl, Antihe Getvu htmormcn (1923); 
W. Hidgeway, Origin of Metallic Currency and Weight Standards 
(1892); M. Ventns nnd J. Chadwick, Uinununts in Myienaean Greek 
(1956); M. Lang nnd M. Crosby, Weights, Measures and Tokens, 
Athenian Agora x (1964); F. llullHch, Heliquiae Scnptorum Metro- 
logicnrum (1882). F. N. I 1 , M L. 

WIND-GODS were worshipped both by the Greeks 
and the Romans. Their ruler, Aeolus, might s^iut them 
up in a sack (Ilomer), but they were also retarded as 
well-defined personalities (so especially Boreas and 
Zephyrus). Originally they were represented is horses 
(the swift-footed horses of Achilles are the offspring of 
Zephyrus nnd one of the Harpies), later as anthropo- 
morphic, olten winged (under oriental influence). 
Homer speaks of four winds (later also the traditional 
number), Hesiod names three as children of Astraeus 
(the Starry Man) and Eos (the Dawn); the ’’lower of the 
Winds’ at Athens has eight. The winds were regarded as 
fertilizing or impregnating, and astrologers assigned 
them to the planet JupitL’ , they were also regarded as de- 
structive, and their cult had a corresponding character 
(a black lamb is sacrificed to the ‘typbos’ according 
to Aristophanes, Run. 847-8). The Athenians were 
especially interested in Boreas, for whom they organized 
a state-cult because he destroyed a large part of the 
Persian fleet. (Dedication to the winds at Pergamum, 
Ath. Mitt. 1910, 547.) Even magic practices were 
employed in order to conciliate the winds (cf. the 
’windlullers’ at Corinth, Hcsych, s.v.). 

In Italy the name of the north wind (aquilo) still 
reminds us of the idea of the wind as a mighty bird. 
Here the west wind, Eavonius (Zephyrus), was the 
favourite. The Romans had a temple of the Tempestates 
(near to the Porta C'apena) from the third century u.c. 
In imperial tunes the winds w'ere often represented on 
sarcophagi. 

J. Stengel, Hermes 1900, 627 ff, ; F. Cumont, Nrv. Atrh. iggo, 
26 ff.; NiLson, GGH i a . 11 61. S. E., J. H. C. 

WINE (cf. viticulture). Both in Greece and in Italy 
wine, which (except in ritual and rs medicine) was almost 
always diluted with water, formed part of the staple diet, 
and even slaves were allowed their ration. In both 
countries the grapes were gathered, trodden, and then 
pressed in wedge, beam, or screw presses (ull of them 
classical inventions). The juice that flowed before 
( TrporpoTws ) or during treading was separated from that 
produced by pressing, which was always considered 
second rate. A third-rate wine produced 

from a further pressing of the lees mixed with water, was 
drunk only by the very poor. Some of the juice (yAeuxos, 
mustum) was used at once; but the greater part was 
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stored in cellars in large pottery fermenting vats ( irlOoi , 
dolia ), often smeared with resin or pitch, in which it 
was left to ferment for about six months with frequent 
skimming during this period. In Rome, where by the first 
century b.c. Italian wines had largely replaced the earlier 
Greek imports, fermentation sometimes took place in 
the open air or, in jars {amphorae), in the upstairs store- 
room {aputheca), which was normally reserved for wine 
that had been filtered after fermentation through cloth or 
metal sieves, transferred to jars, and sealed and labelled. 
(For trading purposes, however, large skins [cIonoi, 
cullei ] and, in Roman times, wooden casks were nlso used.) 
During fermentation the Romans sometimes added 
inspissated must ( defrutum ) to increase the alcoholic 
content. The Greeks found it difficult to arrest fermenta- 
tion completely, with the result that their wines normally 
had to be drunk within 3—4 years. The Romans took 
elaborate steps (including sometimes heat treatment 
in the fumarium) to stop fermentation; but they too 
normally drank their wines within 3-4 years, though 
some Italian wines took 10-15 years to ripen, and there 
are occasional relerences to much older vintages. Wines 
were classified either by colour (black, red, white, yellow) 
or by taste (dry, harsh, light, sweet), and artificial addi- 
tions to improve lustre, bouquet, or taste were not 
unknown. Very many different varieties, usually based 
on locality, nre enumerated by ancient authors (especially 
Pliny, //N, hk. 14, Athenacus, bks. 1-10), with Chinn, 
Thasian, Lernnian, and Coan among the Greek, and 
Setine, Caecuban, Falernian, and Alban among the 
Italian most highly thought of. In general, wine was 
so central a feature of Graeco-Roman life that the bound- 
aries of wine-drinking largely coincided with those of 
classical civilization. 

Forbes, Stud sine. Tethnnl. iii 106 fT ; C. Rr liman, Wine in The 
Amient HW/<i(ig.s7), A. D futon Drown, Cli igf>2, jyzl) E.A.M. 

WOMEN, POSITION OF. Ghffcf. (a) Upper-class 
women as pictured by Homer and the tragedians enjoyed 
a moderately free social life within their own circle. 
Similar conditions are discernible in Sparta among 
Spartiate women, in Lesbos (Sappho’s circ le, q.v.) in 
tyrants’ families, and in Athens belore the radical 
democracy (Pint. Cun. .4). Except at Sparta, however, 
women did not certainly have the right to dispose of 
property, and all women, even of the highest class, spun, 
wove, and made clothes. 

(/>) Middle- aiul lowcr-middlc-elass women arc known 
mainly from democratic Athens. Their lives were much 
more restricted, since they were married very early in life 
(too early in Xenophon’s opinion {Lac. Pol. i, 3-6) and 
in Plato’s {Rtwp. 460 d-e)), and stayed almost entirely in 
iheir homes, being regarded as responsible for the three 
duties of raising children, producing clothes, with their 
maidservants’ help, protecting the house (Xen. Oec. 
7. 17—37). Some women received elementary education, 
knew something of civic alTairs, and had a con-.derahle 
influence on their husbands; all took part in the family’s 
religious life, and shared in that of the State. They 
suffered from the middle-cass snobbery which ord; ms 
that gentlewomen should not work (Xen. Mem. 2. 7, 
2-12). Women had no political rights and could not act 
m law except to divorce their husbands (by nnoXfu/ns) 
and give evidence under oath; they could not own 
property, but the State took elaborate precautions to 
protect them from being left destitute, and to secure 
the marriage of orphans and fVnVA^/ioi (girls without 
brothers), and to ensure that the elderly were protected 
(Arist. Ath. Pol. 56, 6-7). The requirement (after 451 
U.C.) thnt citizens must have both parents citizens, and 
formally married, ensured that almost all citizcn-girls 
would marry; public opinion regarded failure to secure 


marriages for womenfolk as discred, table. However the 
above regulation also created a preoccupation with 
chastity, which caused young women to lie excessively 
guarded. Older women, especially widows, had more 
freedom and independence. 

{c) Poor women, especially widows, went out to work' 
known occupations include spinning lor pay (Horn! 

k 12 ; WCt ‘ nill T (I)cm ' 57 - .I' - 35 ), sailing „b- 

bons (ibid.), festival garlands (a soldier’s widow) bread 
potherbs in the maiket, etc. (Ar. Thesm. 44b 52, etc.)! 
Poundlings, non-citizens, and slaves often betaine Kept 
women, either concubines (a class recognized at law, 
Dem. 23. 53 ~fi)» or courtesans (fraipai), who were often 
highly educated and talented, and acted as the fun.ile 
company at men’s social gathei mgs. Hctacicac (q.v.) also 
included flute-girls and other music i.ms who entei tamed 
at rowdier parties. The lowest class were common 
prostitutes (Tropmi), who frequented the lodging-houses 
of Pciraeus. The trade of keeper of girls ofinnKos) 
was followed by rctned lictaci.ic, hciaente sometimes 
married young citizens, but such mai ruges did not 
usually last long (lsac. 3. 2K-1)); the marriage of Pericles 
and Aspasin (q.v.) was exceptional, as was their son’s 
receipt of citizenship. 

Philosophies’ Vifws. Plato (m Lans) abandoned his 
attempt (in Republic) to oust the family tiom its tentrsl 
position in Greek society: Anslotlc accepted it as 
basic {Pol. 1. 1, Mir. Klh. 8, 12). Roth heheved that men 
and women should have the same education and training; 
Plato approved of women as 'Guardians*, llnih advocated 
controlling the size of their city's population, and regu- 
lating the family as the focus of man’s acquisitive 
instincts. Cynics (e.g. Crates 2 q.v.) rejected family 
hlc; Stoics (e.g. Musomus q.v. Rufus.) supported ideas 
of equality for women. 

I liiLLFNlSTic Ai;k. Royal women ejoved great influence 
and took a large part in dynastic intrigues; many of the 
Ptolemies (qq.v.) married their sisters. Upper-class 
women in Alexandria emoyed considerable freedom 
(Theoc Id. 15), and papyri (private letters etc.) show 
widespread literacy among the Greeks of Egypt. The 
society of New Comedy (q.v.) lias some social contacts 
between the sexes, but the situations portiaycd do not 
suggest a socially matin e society. 

Komf. In early Rome paterlami 1 ia\ {see fa thia pous- 
tas) was all-powerful; his wale (like his children) owned 
no property: she was in tninu, and was protected 
financially only by her position Jiltae luio and by the 
difficulty of divouc, but marriage without nunius (q.v.) 
antedated the Xll Tables. Thereafter women had to 
have a guardian through whom alone the\ could conduct 
important business; until Augustus only Vestal Virgins 
(q.v.) were excepted; thereafter women with three 
children became independent, fiecdwomcn with lour. 

Upper-class Roman women weic influential; the 
republican senatorial class was very small and extensively 
intermarried ; senators’ houses were used lor much public 
business and for administering dientdae. Many women 
were educated and witty {sermone iepido , JLS 8430, and 
Sulpicia’s poems, q.v. 1); some craved power (Eulvin, 
q.v.); many remained domesticated (Cornelia — Prop. 4, 
li, ‘Tuna’ q.v.). Divorce and adultery were frequent 
(e.g. C’lodia q.v.), and were attacked by Augustus' 
legislation (q.v.), although its success was limited 
(Juvenal 6 etc.). 

Middle- and lower-class women are little known; 
peasant life probably changed little; women managed 
the clothing trade (evidence at Pompeii, q.v.); literature 
(Plautus, Horace, elegiac poets, satire, q.v.) mentions 
courtesans, etc:.; after Augustus, prostitutes, procuresses, 
and actresses suffered from legal disabilities. 

The breakdown of the patriarchal system liberated 
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women of the citizen class, but deprived them of their 
importance for marriage. Augustus allowed any non- 
senatorial Roman to marry a freedwomun, and the de 
facto marriages of soldiers were legalized and their 
children were enfranchised. 

Grfkce. See under mahuiagk, law OF: V. Ehrenbcrir, The People 
of Aristophanes (iy 4 p, ch. 8; H. I). F. Kitto, The (Greeks ( iq.iO. rh. 
12; R. luacelicre, Daily Life in Greece at the Time of Pericles (1965; 
1959 in French), ch. 3; Joseph Vojft, Von der Glcichweriigkeit tier 
Gcschlechter in der burgerhenen Gesellsrhaft der Grtechm (1960); 
VI. K. Lacey, The Family in Classical Greet e (iQftfi). 

Rome. See under mahiuaue, law ol ; paihia POiiiSrAS; J. P. V. D. 

Balsdon, Homctn Women (1962). 

For older views see Companion Gr. Stud. 610 IT. ; Comp . Lai. Stud. 
185 if. W. ILL. 

WORSHIP, HOUSEHOLD. A Greek householder 
might have a particularly close association with some 
god or hero (as Ariston king of Sparta with Asti abacus, 
lldt. 6. 69. 3; Pindar with Alcmeon, Pyth. 8. 56 IF., and 
with the Mother of the Gods, Pyth. 3. 77 11 . : for private 
sacra cf. Theopomp. ap. Porph. Abst. 2. 16), but tins was 
exceptional, and no part of domestic cult proper. The 
centre of the latter seems to have been the hearth, 
respectful treatment ol which is recommended as early 
as Hesiod, Op. 733-4. At the ordinary family meals it 
was customary to begin by offering a little ol the food, 
probably to Hestia (q.v.; Theophrastus in Porph. Abst. 
2. 20). Before drinking wine, which formed 11 regular 
part of the meal, a little was poured on the lloor to the 
Good Daimon, i.e. the luck ol the house, and a little 
drunk neat, thus establishing a communion with him 
(cf. W. W. Tam, JHS 1928, 210 IF.; Athenacus, 692 11 .; 
Ar. Eq. 85 (with schol.), 106). After a more formal dinner, 
when the tables were cleared and the drinking-bout 
(symposium) began, it was customary, at all events in 
Athens, to offer three libations, to Zeus, the heroes, and 
Zeus Sotcr (Aeschylus, fr. 55 Nauck; see further Cook, 
Zeus ii. 1123, note j). Of these, Zeus Sotcr is not the 


great Zeus, but rather a domestic deity, see H. Sjovall, 
Zeus im altgr. Hauskult (Diss. Lund, 1931), 85 ff. ; see 
the whole dissertation for various domestic deities culled 
Zeus, including Zeus Ktesios (53 ff.), who is hardly more 
than a deified store-jar in origin; cf. Cook, 1092 ff. 
Nilsson, G(JR i a . 402 ff. A householder also made private 
celebrations of recognized public festivals (Nock, tiarv . 
Theol. Rev. 1936, 85, n. 105; cf. *S 7 G' 695, 86 ff.). 

For Rome cf. children, lares, phnates, vesta. The 
cult was essentially the same as the Greek, though there 
were marked differences in detail ; the objects of worship 
were the hearth (Vesta), the mirnina of the store-cupboard 
(Penates), and the Lar Familiaris; but there might be 
added to the lararium , or domestic chapel, at all events in 
classical times, almost any deity the householder fancied, 
as is shown by the figures represented in the Pompeian 
larana (see Boyce in Am. Ac. Rome xiv, and add S.H.A. 
Alex. Sev. 29. 2). Cf. Hor. Sat. 2. 2. 123 ff. for a domestic 
cult of Ceres. See also religion, minoan-myclnaean ; 
MEALS, SACRED; VESTA. 

There in no treatise on the subject an a whole. The handbooks of 
private, antiquities are inadequate here. Some UHctul woiks ate cited 
above; add M. P. Nilsson in Symb. Plu hi. lJurntlssun (Uppsala, 
1032), 2 1 K (T. ; id Opuxcula Sclet ta 111 (1960), 271ft , II. J. Ruse, 
'The religion of the Greek household’, Euphrusyne iys7. ys ft 

'H.J.R. 

WRESTLING. This was n popular exerrise among the 
Greeks. They used a wide variety of holds afid throws, 
many of winch are illustrated in vose-painjings. The 
object was to throw an opponent to the ground, and 
generally three throws were required for victory. In 
the major festivals wrestling was the last of the events 
in the pentathlon (q.v.) and, though weight was advan- 
tage in this event, general athletic ability wrh \ required 
in order to qualify for it. Wrestling was also practised 
extensively to acquire general physical Illness find was 
considered particularly valuable, together with boxing, 
as a part of military training. R. L. if. 
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XANTHIPPUS (i), husband of Cleisthenes* niece 
Agariste and father of Pericles. As a political ally of the 
Alcmaeonids (q.v.), he probably brought Miltiades (q.v.) 
to trial in 493 tlc., and he secured his condemnation in 
490-489. He was ostracized m 484, hut was recalled in 
the general amnesty before Xerxes’ invasion. Fleeted 
general for 479 he commanded the Athenian contingent 
at Mycale and had a large share in tins victory. In 478, 
ufter a winter siege, he captured Sestos and had the 
Persian governor and his children massacred. 

J. Kirchner, Prosapngruphui Attica ii. 152 f.. no. nifty; J. Carco- 
pinn, Chtracisnie athemcn 1 (193s), 148 1., uml passim, II. Willnch, 
Penhles (1936), 62 ff. ' P. T. 

XANTHIPPUS (2), a Spartan mercenary captain, 
helped Carthage against Regulus (q.v.). He reorganized 
the Carthaginian army and annihilated the Roman 
expeditionary force, making brilliant use of the Cartha- 
ginian elephants and cavalry to outflank and mow down 
the Romans (255 B.c.). After this victory he left Carthage. 
The story that he was treacherously killed, by the Cartha- 
ginians on his homeward journey may be rejected. That 
he is the same Xanthippus who later served Ptolemy 
Euergetes is conjectural. H. H. S. 

XANTHUS (1), poet of Magna Graecia or Sicily in 


seventh century n.c., mentioned by Stesichorus (Ath. 12. 
513 a), who is said to have drawn on his Orest via for his 
own (ibid.). He said that Electra was originally called 
Land ice, hut had her name changed hv the Argives 
because she remained unmarried (Acl. 17 / 4. 26). 

J. M. Edmonds, Lyra UraecadAtch re pi. 1052), 11. 12-13. C. M, fl. 

XANTHUS (2) of Lydia, author of jluSuura in four 
books, was a contemporary of Herodotus, coupled with 
Hcllanicus and Darnastes (qq.v.) as ‘extending down to 
the time of Thucydides’ (Dion. Hal. De Thuc. 5). 
Ephorus (Ath. 12. 515 d) says that Herodotus used him, 
hut the evidence of the fragments is inconclusive. 
Surviving fragments illustrate his taste for romance and 
folktales (often of non-Greek origin) and speculation 
about geological changes in the countryside, in the 
Herodotean manner. Nicolaus (q.v.) of Damascus 
records many details Qf Lydian history and legend not 
mentioned by Herodotus; the language he uses in these 
passages retains Ionic forms and traces of a style reminis- 
cent of Herodotus, and he is probably using Xanthus or 
a later adaptation of his Lydiaca. See a/w logogiiaphers. 

FUG i. 36-44; iv. 628-9; FGrft 11. A, 00 (Nic. Dam ), lii C, 76s. 
L. Pearson, Early Ionian Historians (nny), ch. 3; 1 1 . Dillcr ill 
Navicula Chilomemis, Stud, in hon. F.Jaciiby ( 1 y 5 f > ) , 6ft ff. L. P. 
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XENAGORAS (fl. r. go n.c.), a Greek, wrote Xp6voi 
(Chronologies) of Greek (and Italian?) towns, and iicpl 

VljOtOV. 

FGrH it. 240. 

XENARCHUS (i), Sicilian mimc--writer (see mimus) of 
the late fifth century n.c., son ot Sophrun (q.v.). 

AiihI. Pud i4-(7 , ’3; Kaibel, CGF, p. 182. 

XENARCHUS (2), Middle Comedy poet, of con- 
siderable frankness and liveliness; 8 titles survive, mainly 
from daily hie. Fr. 1, parody of tragic style; fr. 7, illegal 
watering of fish; fr. 14, happy cicalas, tlieir wives have 
no voice. 

F'CU hi. 614 IT. ; CAF 11. 467 If. 

XENOCLES (1), son of the Flder Carcinus (q.v. 1), is 
said (Ael. V r ll 2. 8) to have defeated Euripides in 415 n.c. 
with a group of plays consisting of Oedipus, I.ycavn , 
Hucchae, and Athumas (satync). His Luymnius was 
parodied by Aristophanes (Nub. 1264-5), and there are 
contemptuous references to him in Ar. Thesm. 169, 
Ran, 86. Epithets applied to him (/it/xui'oSA/it/s-, both tut 1- 
pijxnvo^) may lefer to a kindness for strange mechanical 
devices ( TGF , p. 770). 

(2) Son of the Younger Caicinus (q.v. 2), wrote trag- 
edies in the fourth century n.c. (scliol. Ai. Ran. 86). 

A. V\ . l’.-C. 

XENOCRATES (1) of Chalcedon, son of Agathcnor, 
disciple ol Plato and head of the Academy from 339 to 
314 11c. He is presented to us as a man ol impressive 
personality, with a combination of austere dignity and 
kindliness winch exercised a great influence on all who 
came m contact with him. lie was generally respected 
in Athens and was employed by the citizens as umbas- 
sadoi to Antipater in 322 n.c. 

Ills philosophical contributions, so far as we can 
reconstruct them from the scanty evidence, were less 
impicssive. He seems, in general, to have attempted to 
reproduce Plato’s thought 111 a stereotyped and forma- 
lized system, though on one or two points he probably 
preserved the correct tradition of inter pretatron as against 
Aristotle. He also interested himself in giving a syste- 
matic. account of the nature of the gods and daemons 
and their relations to the heavenly bodies, in a way which 
foreshadowed the fantasies ol later Neoplatonism. From 
the titles of his works we may conjecture that his chief 
interest lay in moral questions, but rather in the direc- 
tion ol teaching a practical morality than of ethical 
analysis, a line which his immediate successors in the 
Academy appear to have followed. Ills only known 
excursion into mathematics issued in a defence ol 
‘indivisible lines’, which Aristotle thereupon proved 
indefensible. 

R. Hcinzc, Xmocratci (1892); S. Pines, ‘A New Fragment of 
Xenoci atcti’, TAVA iyOi. Cj. C. F. 

XENOCRATES (2) of Aphrodisias, physician of the 
time of Nero and the Flavians (54-96). 

WOKlwS. Iltpl T 0770 TOO ILvOpdlTTUV Kflf TCJV (,WWl> Ultfif- 

Afuij, full of superstitious means of treatment, borrowed 
largely from previous works such as Ps. -Democritus’ 
Aidoyi’iLfiwv, a lexicon of gems (frs. ed. M. Wellmann in 
Quellen 11. Studien zur Geschichte der N at urivissensc haften 
u. der Medisin , 1935); Tlepi rffi tmv fvvbpivv rpo(f>fjs\ On 
the healing properties of plants ; On the names of plants ; On 
the meaning of the flight of birds. 

Frs. ed J. L« Id tier m Fhysici el Medici Craeci Mwores (1841), i. 
121. W. D. R. 

XENOPHANES of Colophon left home at the age of 
25 (probably on the Persian conquest of Ionia in 545 


B.C..) and lived nn exile’s hf e for „t leas, s.xtv-seven years 
(lr. o Diels), at some time m Zanele and Catima, and 
latterly perhaps at the court of Hu ron of Syracuse He 
is said to have written epic verses on the Foundation of 
Colophon and the Colonization til Ek\i, hut extant frag- 
ments are either from his Satires (2iAA, H ) , n hexameters 
and iambics (including those traditionally attributed to a 
philosophic poem) or from elegiac occasional pieces. 

An accomplished and original writer in the tradition 
of Tyrtaeus and Solon, Xenophanes became the poet in 
Magna Graeria of the Ionian intellectual enlightenment. 
In ruthless criticism of Homer and Hesiod he denies that 
the gods resemble men in conduct, shape, 01 under- 
standing; there is a single eternal self-sulhcient Con- 
sciousness, which, without stirring, sways the universe 
(with which it is itself identical) through thought, lbs 
physical theories me based on keen observation but are 
clearly dependent on Milesian science, as his theology 
may he on ideas of Pythagoras. In his elegies he turns 
his criticism to society, denouncing the incepted canons 
of apery (athletic and military prowess) as of less social 
value than his own intellectual achievement. Throughout 
he claims for his views not truth but probability and 
propnety. Neither sceptic nor mystic, he is more a 
searching and constructive critic of convention than a 
systematic thinker. Hut he is named by Heraclitus in the 
same breath with Hesiod, Pythagoras, and llccalaeus, 
and Plato treats him, perhaps seriously, as a founder 
of the Piratic school. As the first writer to considei the 
impact of natuial theology on conduct he exercised ,1 
lasting influence on religious thought. 

Diels, 1 ’nr so hr 1 1 1 113-39; Diehl, Auth Lvr (it nn P (11-74; 
J. Hurntt, FLit* 11?. ft ; (_. M. Uowr.i, tunty (jfctk hl<i>ists (n>\h), 
I ob — 35 i \V Jatpei, 7 '/it Tiuulttgy of the Lurly Oitth I’hdusupiu u 
(1947) 38 ft., (iutliru, Unl. Cih. F/itl. 1. 360(1. A. II (*. 

XENOPHON (1). Liff. Xenophon, the son of Gryllus 
of the Athenian dome Erehia, lived from r. 428/7 n.r. to 
r. 354 n.c. Hv his wile Plulesia Xenophon laid two sons, 
Gryllus and Diodorus, of whom the former died in the 
battle of Mantinea in 362 n.c. Xenophon was born of a 
comparatively wealthy family, blit his life was not easy 
and undisturbed, and Ins various experiences had a cor- 
responding effect on the sympathies and interests whn.li 
he rt:veals in his writings. Xenophon approached maturity 
at a time of oligarchic revolution at Athens and perhaps 
participated in the battle of Argmusue, which was the 
occasion of unhappy political events. As a young aristo- 
crat, a member of the cavalry, and an associate of 
Socratic circles he probably found life politically difficult 
during the oligarchic revolution and even precarious 
after the democratic restoration, and left Alliens m 401. 
In that year, at the invitation of Proxenus and in spite 
of Socrates' advice, he joined the arrnv in Asia Minor 
which turned out to be in the service of Cyrus who aspired 
to the Persian throne. After the failure of the expedition, 
the Anabasis, Xenophon was elected a general and 
extricated the army which came to Trapezus in 400. 
After service with Seuthes of Thrace he offered the 
troops under his command to the Spartan general 
Thibron and campaigned in Asia Minor with him and 
his successor Dercyhdas in 399/7. It was probably in 399, 
the year of Socrates’ death and a time of difficulty for 
Socratic associates, that Xenophon was formally exiled. 
His sons were born in the following years. In 396/4 he 
served under the Spartan king Agesilaus, to whom he 
became strongly attached. When Agesilaus was recalled 
at the start of the Corinthian War, Xenophon accom- 
panied him and was present at the battle of Coronea in 
394, when Spartan forces were ranged against his native 
Athens. Unable to return home Xenophon was allowed 
to stay at first with his family in Sparta, and wa9 then 
presented by the Spartans with an estate near Olympia, 
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at Scillus. It was while he wag at Scillus that Xenophon 
was elected Spartan proxenos for the entertainment of 
Spartans visiting Olympia. In 371, in deliance of Sparta, 
Elis claimed Scillus and Xenophon was obliged to leave 
his estate there, whence he und his family went to Corinth 
and stayed in the region of the Isthmus. As relations 
between Athens and Sparta improved, the decree of 
exile was rescinded c. 368. In 366/5 when the Athenians 
were expelled from Corinth he returned to Athens, 
where he lived until c. 354, when he died, possibly on a 
visit to Corinth (D.L. 2. 56). 

2. Works, (i) Hellenica ('EXX-qviKa). As it stands the 
work is a history of Greek affnirs, in seven books, from 
41 1 to 362. The work, however, was neither conceived 
as a unity, nor moulded into one. It consists of three 
major sections. Books 1-2, covering the years 411 to 403, 
are a continuation of Thucydides. He probably used 
Thucydides’ notes to 2. 3, 10, and continued his annal- 
istic method ; as Xenophon was then in Athens, books 
1-2 were centred on Athens. Books 3. 1 to 5. 3, covering 
the years 399 “ 379 . were written at Scillus c. 379/8. He 
left a gup for the years 402 and 401 ; and the part of the 
Anabasis which had already been written covered what 
he wanted to say for 401-399. Book 3 was very much 
based on Xenophon’s experiences with Tlnbron, Dercy- 
lidns, and Agesilaus; for book 4, covering 395-3^9, 
Xenophon relied on his memory and to a great extent on 
Peloponnesian sources. He displays little knowledge of 
Athenian politics or sources and possibly wrote for a 
limited Spartan circle. When he wrote these hooks 
Xenophon w r as disillusioned by Sparta’s conduct over 
the King’s Peace and Ins attitude was more anti-Thehan 
than pro-Spartan. The remainder of book 5, covering 
379 to 375, was written at Corinth, c. 369. Books 6-7, 
which draw on a wider variety of sources, were written at 
Athens after 362, at which point he ended his narrative. 
It was then that the various sections were probably pub- 
lished together without revision and 2. 4, 43 was added as 
a link to cover the gap in Athenian history from 403 to 
401. Significantly Xenophon did not mention the Com- 
mon Peace (kmvt) eipipni) or the Second Athenian 
Confederacy. 

(2) Anabasis ( Kvpov a i'«/Wk), an account, now in 
seven hooks, of the expedition of the Creek mercenaries 
under Cyrus and of their return to safety (401-399). The 
first part to 5. 3, 6, dealing with the expedition proper, 
was written soon after 386 at Scillus when peace had 
been restored between Persia and Sparta. Since Xeno- 
phon had participated in the Anabasis and then sup- 
ported Agesilaus’ campaigns in Asia Minor he published 
the first part under the pseudonym of Themistogenes of 
Syracuse (Xen., Hell. 3. 1, 2). Whereas the first part is 
calm and amusing, that from 5. 3, 6, written about 377, 
is tense and aggressive and Xenophon casts aside the 
pseudonym and magnifies the importance of his role in 
order to answer his critics both among those who served 
and among official circles at Sparta. 

(3) CynegeticuB {Kw^y^tiko^), a treatise on hunting 
the hare especially, but also wild boar and deer, written 
early in Xenophon’s literary career, perhaps at Scillus. 
Xenophon is concerned with the educational value of 
hunting in developing character and in training for war, 
and violently attacks the morally subversive effects of the 
sophists. 

(4) Spartan Constitution (AaKeSaip-nvlatv 7roAirfia), 
written c. 388 in a mood of gratitude to the Spartans who 
had settled him at Scillus. It is a laudatory and uncritical 
account of the Spartan system, which attracted the 
attention of the philosophers for its apparent stability. 
Ch. 14 is a partial palinode possibly written after 371, 
when Xenophon had become disillusioned with Spartan 
foreign policy and designed to excite notice at Athens. 


(5) Apology ( ArroXoyia Zaurparoi;?). During his exile 
Xenophon probably kept in touch with philosophical 
developments through the schools at Elis and Phlius, 
and perhaps also through Cullias and Hermogenes. 
Professing to record the words of the latter, Xenophon 
sets out to give a better interpretation of Socrates, some 
fifteen years after Socrates died, showing that Socrates 
was not incompetent and preferred to die. 

(6) Memorabilia (ATropivi^iovevpLaTa), recollections of 
Socrates in four books, of which 1-2 were written c. 381, 
and 3-4 c. 355/4. Books 1-2 consist of a defence absolving 
Socrates from the charges of 399 and deal with matters 
of education and the dangers of youth, which were 
perhaps of interest to his youthful sons. Books 3-4 deal 
with problems of wealth and management of household 
and State, which probably never concerned Socrates 
but which were of interest to Xenophon and of current 
concern in Athens. 

(7) Oeconomicus ( OIk ovo^u k or), dialogues on estate 
management between Socrates and Cntohulus (1-5) and 
Socrates and Ischomuchus (7-21), perhaps published 
c. 362/1, but the dialogue with Cntohulus may be con- 
temporary with Memorabilia 1-2 as it is concerned with 
the good family-life and moral codes upheld by the 
countryman — a matter of importance when Xenophon’s 
sons were maturing on the estate at Scillus. 

(8) On Horsemanship (/it pi rnrmio/v), the oldest 

extant complete work on the subject. It is an authorita- 
tive work written by an expert; possibly compiled c. 380 
for the instruction of Xenophon’s sons. \ 

(9) Symposium (EvfnTotnnv) consists of plaasant re- 
collections of an imaginary paity held at Calli^s* house 
c. 422 with Socrates as one of the guests. Xenophon 
possibly aimed to pay homage to Socrates after returning 
lrom exile, but the work may have been part of Xeno- 
phon’s attempt to re-establish himself politically with 
Calh.is, who helped in llie rapprochement of Athens und 
Sparta. 

(10) Cyropaedia ( Kvpov mncWo). Plato and others 
wrote on the problem of finding and educating statesmen 
and leaders. 'Phis work, which is Xenophon’s countei- 
blast, is a historical novel, now in eight books, with 
Cyrus the Elder as the model hero. There is a lengthy 
treatment of Xenophon’s notions on the maintenance of 
authority and empire, political and military organiza- 
tion, moral reform and the value of family-life. The 
impressions made by Cyrus the Younger on Xenophon, 
diminished and in the 360s it was apparent that the 
Persian system was not conducive to efficiency or pro- 
gress, and so 8. 8, showing the confusion resulting from 
the death of Cyrus, was written as a palinode. Xeno- 
phon’s ideas on the family prompted Plato to reply in 
the ‘Laws’. 

(11) Hieron (Vtpcm*), a dialogue between the Elder 
Hieron of Syracuse and Simonides of Ceos, who visited 
Syracuse in 476. Xenophon took up the popular theme of 
the position of tyrants, perhaps as a postscript to the 
Cyropaedia, and discussed whether the position of a 
tyrant could be a happy one and how a tyrant could 
secure the goodwill of Ins subjects. 

(12) Hipparchicus (’hnrupxiKos), a work on the 
duties of a cavalry commander, dealing with problems 
of mameuvre, organization, supply, and discipline in the 
State cavalry as matters of urgency. It was perhaps 
written with an eye to the position of Athens c. 357, when 
a final chapter on the armour of n horse and knight may 
have been added to (8) ‘On Horsemanship’. 

(13) Agesilaus (AyqmXao^), written in praise of 
Agesilaus, who died in 360. It includes borrowings from 
Hell. 3-4, but they are given a twist and display Agesilaus 
as a hero in the Panhcllcnic cause. 

(14) Ways and Means (/7«pi iropatv), offers a policy of 
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'peace through strength' for Athens consonant with that 
of Eubulus c. 355/4. It suggests many practical ways of 
increasing public resources by stimulating commercial 
and industrial enterprises. 

The Constitution of Athens (AOrjvaiajv /ToAereia), 
an oligarchic pamphlet written c. 431 hy an unknown 
critic ot the policy and system of the Athenian demo- 
cracy, but conceding that, as democracies go, the 
Athenian system is efficient. Style and subject-matter 
preclude the possibility of Xenophon’s authorship. 

3. Xenophon was one of the most prolific writers of 
antiquity and the variety of his work surpasses that of 
most others. His language and style are simple and fluent, 
containing no highly individualistic or eccentric features, 
and he has traditionally been considered to represent 
classical Attic prose at its best. Xenophon also achieved 
n considerable originality ot form; in the Anabasis, by 
relating at length events in which he had participated; 
in the Memorabilia, hy relating versions of conversations 
and personal recollections of Socrates; in the Cyropaedia , 
hy employing the form of an historical romance. 

In antiquity, if wc follow the biography of Xenophon 
written hy Diogenes Laertius, Xenophon was regarded 
primarily as a philosopher (cf. Cic. Tusr. 2. 26) and in 
more recent times as an historian. Ilut neither approach 
is sufficient lor an appreciation of Xenophon, for neither 
the historian who turns from Thucydides nor the philo- 
sopher who turns from Plato will discover an identical 
approach in Xenophon. The attitude of Xenophon was 
less that of the dedicated and inspired scholar than that 
of the practical Athenian gentleman of cultural and 
social attainments, who drew upon his own experiences 
and environment to set down and record for others 
practical information according to his own interests and 
from his own point of view. To the extent that his interests 
were ‘utilitarian' perhaps Xenophon could rightly look 
upon himself as a follower of Socrates. Physical and meta- 
physical speculations were matters which Xenophon was 
content to leave to others. 

Xenophon’s favourite personal interests seem to have 
lain in hunting and horsemanship, in both nf which lie 
displays a scientific and detailed knowledge. He regarded 
them, however, as pursuits likely to develop a sound 
physique and virtuous habits which were conducive to 
good leadership and efficiency, especially in war (Cyn. 
I. 18; C\r. 1. 1, 16). Xenophon placed great emphasis 
on the development of such qualities, loi in the Ihpp- 
archuus he gives less prominence to advice on battle 
tactics than to the moral qualities of a leader, and in the 
Oecunomuus he lays less emphasis on scientific aspects 
of agricultural and estate management than on the need 
for efficient management of men, family, slaves, and 
workers. 

In Xenophon’s writings we find Ins attitude to the 
conventions of family life and religious observances. In 
the Oecnnomicus he gives the conventional picture of a 
man of means and maturity obtaining a youthful wife, 
who is sufficiently young and malleable to he trained and 
instructed m her habits and duties according to her 
husband’s notions on the maintenance of the household 
(3. 10 f. ; 7. 32 f. cf., Mem. 1. 1, «; 3. *4)- Xenophon 
reveals his attitude to the treatment of slaves, who 
respond to kindness and favours, and whose instincts 
can he trained in the same manner as those of animals by 
the provident owner ( Oec . 13. 0 ; 14 - 8- 10). Xenophon 
conformed to the orthodox religious observances ot his 
age. He consulted the Delphic Oracle before joining 
Proxenus and the Ten Thousand, even if he did so frame 
his question as to receive the answer which he desired 
(An i 1 5-6). At the end of the march, although he had 
made" frequent offerings to Zeus, he made a further 
sacrifice to Zeus the Gracious at die behest of a sooth- 


sayer (id. 5 6, 29) Then, when he was installed at 
hcillus, he dedicated gifts to Artuuis (id. 5, 3 7-8) for 
it was to her as well as to Apollo that the huntsman 
devoted a share of his captuies (Cvn., b. 1 0 - Above all 
the gods were to he respected, loi thev were piesent 
everywhere (Mem. 1. 1, 19), tluv had the power to giant 
or deny good fortune (Oec. it. 8) ami were inclined to 
help those who helped themselves ( ( ; V i 1. (, i ^ 

Xenophon was an idealist, hut one who was prepared 
to work within the limits ot cucumsuinci s. At Sollus 
and Corinth, for example, he was content in recoid 
history 111 so far as he knew of events without seatclung 
far afield for news. In the Uieron he consideied lmi» 
efficient the rule of one man in a State could hi hut 
instead of devising entire programmes of education 
based on idealistic and epistemological preconceptions 
he sought to explain how the ruler ought to present 
himself to the people and conciliate then opinion. In 
the De Lectiyalibas he did not speculate on the relevance 
and morality of material wealth, bur set jorwaid pi ai Inal 
and inventive suggestions to increase the revenue of 
State hy such means as investment in hotels and accom- 
modations for rent to visitors and investment in slaves 
to lease to operators (3. 12; 4. 4; 23). 

Xenophon was preoccupied with his interests in 
education, which he considered to he a most important 
matter (Ap. 21), and was of the opinion that a man ought 
to pursue education to the limits that his material 
resources permitted (Cyw. 2. 1), in order that he might he 
fitted for the noblest occupation, namely, governing and 
leading men (Mem. 3. 6, 2). It is in the Cyropaedm that 
Xenophon sets out most fully ideas on formal education 
(e.g. 1. 2, 2), but although discussions are introduced on 
ethics and concepts such as justice* and there is recogni- 
tion of the need for development of powers ot oral com- 
munication and of reasoning, the formal programme has 
a distinct bias toward physical activities, sueli as patrol 
duties and hunting. A leader had to he ready to supply 
active leadership (liipp. 1. 24; Oec. 12. 10-20) and not 
follow* the opinion of the masses (cf. Mem. 3. 1, 4), who 
could be misled by demagogues and sophists (cl. Mem. 
1. 7, 5; Cvn. p 13. ii)- 

Just as Xenophon’s historical work was affected hy Ins 
material limitations and circumstances and just as his 
social ideals reflected his status as a man of means (cf. 
Cvn., 2. 1), so too were Ins political views affected by his 
experience, for he was brought up in the Pelopon- 
nesian War, in years of demoralizing political and military 
crisis for the Athenian demon acy. In the post-war period 
he had little experience of normal political conditions 
until his return, late in life, to Athens. The men whose 
leadership he had directly experienced were Clearchus, 
Proxenus, and Menon on the March of the Ten Thou- 
sand, and subsequently Agcsilaus the Spartan king and 
military leader. Xenophon consequently developed a 
sympathy for autocratic and tightly disciplined pro- 
cedures, hut eventually his earlier approval or the 
Spartan system ol organization gave wav to disapproval 
(Lac. 14) and he showed signs of recognizing the merits 
of the Athenian democratic system of the fourth century 


D.c. 


Xenophon probably achieved his greatest popularity 
imong the Romans for his sense of the practica , his 
lupport of the aristocratic ideals, and virtues in politics 
var, and country life, and for hi. pursuit of the ideal of 


J,I W .f b'orlunc ( IQ loi , J. Lucnoni. l-n> *dea pohtujues 1 1 snctuli s de 
Annuli ( i n 17J F 1 lelcbcrquL-. 7' inn hut la vie de A ennphon ( i 957 )- 
(Mlrrhanl)- Tcuhnor (Gemull, llude, etc). Opus- 
la, G. Fierlcoiu (1937)- 
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COMMENTARIES. Hell.: G. E. Underhill (1906). An. : W. Vollbrecht 
(1907-12). Imc . F. Ollier (1934). Mem. -. O. Gigun, 1 (1953), -2(1956). 
Cyr., Oec.: H. A. Holden (1883 -9). Hteron: J. 1 aiccumi (1948). Horse- 
manship: E. Delebecquc (1950)- Symp.: G. J. Woldinga (193H/9). 
Vect.: 1 . H. Tluel (1922). Ath.: L. Stccduni (1950). Le opens 
Bocraticnr {Mem. Symp. Ap. Oec.): R. Laurenci (1961). 

Transi ations. H. G. Dakyns (Everyman, lHgo). R. Warner. 
Anabasis (1949). Hellemea (1966). With text: Loeb Senes and lJude 
Senes (French). 

Styu: and Lanouace. L. Gautier. La Langur dt X. (1911), J. 
Bigalke, Kin floss d?r Rhetorik auf X. Stil (1933), A W. Pennon, Zur 
Textgeschichle X. (1914); F. W. Sturz, Lexicon A'. (1801-4, repr. 
1964)- 

Studies 01 Particular Works. Hell. : W. 1*. Henry, Greek Histori- 
cal Writing (19GO); G. Colin, A'. //tsforiV , n(iQi3). An - E. DcIeLu cque, 
Rev. Et. Gr. 1946 -7. Cvn.- W. Baehrens, Mnemns 192ft , O Manns, 
Ober die Jagd bei den Gnechen (1889-go). Lac. : K. M. '1'. Chrunca 
194J8. Ap : O. Cmjioh, M.H. 1946. Ap.. Mem.: J. Eucciom 1 0 SI Oec.. 
E. Dcleiiecquc, Rev. Et. Gr. 1951 .Horsemanship K. Widnra igfts; 
M. H. Morgan 1894, repr. 1062 Cvr.: A. Champdui 1952- Hieron. L. 
Strauss tyftt Htpp.. K. Ekman 1933. Ages.: W. Seylicrt 1909- Vect.: 
K. von dcr Luck 1933. Ath.. 11. 1-ru.ch 1942. D. J- M. 

XENOPHON (2) EPHESIUS, Greek romancer, 
author of a novel entitled the Ephesiaca or Atithia and 
Ilabrocomes ( Ta Kara AvOlav /cal A/ipu/cd/urje 'EificuiaKu). 
Practically nothing is known about him, and both parts 
of his name have been suspected by scholars of being 
spurious. The critics have assigned him to every century 
a.d. from the second to the fifth: Ins mention (2. 13. 3) 
of the Eircnarch of Cilicia, a nuipistrature which is not 
attested before Trajan, is an unquestionable terminus post 
quem , and the destruction of the Artemision (a.d. 263) — 
a temple whose description occurs in the Ephesiaca — is 
regarded as a probable terminus ante quem. 

His work narrates how a couple of young lovers from 
Ephesus, soon after being married, became separated 
whilst on a voyage, and were subjected to all sorts of 
trials and tribulations (shipwrecks, attacks by pirates 
and robbers, enslavement, advances by powerful suitors, 
etc.) which they managed to overcome without ever 
forgetting, or being unfaithful to, each other, until they 
met again and returned to Ephesus, where they lived 
happily ever after. 

The traditional plot-ingredients of the genre are all 
present: the plot itself is so disjointed and unclear that 
most critics believe the novel (which is in five books) to 
be the clumsy and lacunose abridgement of a longer 
original (the Suda, in fact, says that Xenophon’s novel 


was in ten books). Xenophon’B characterization is 
extremely poor (his figures have been called 'bio Be 
Manonetten’ by Rohde), and his language, although he 
often draws from the vocabulary of the Attic Xenophon, is 
far removed from Atticistic purity and full of vulgarisms. 

Enmo Phincffs. A. Cocchia (London, 1726). 

Siandard Edition. G. Dnlmcyda (Faria, 1926, with French trann- 
hilion and excellent Introduction on the dating problem, language, 
and style, etc ). 

Commentary. A. E. Ixxx’lla (Wien, 1796) (still useful). 

Criticism. Rohde, Gr. Roman , 409 ff. ; Christ-Schmid-Stahlin ii. 
a 6 , 810 ff.; M. Schnepf: cl. ad HKLlonouus: E. Mann, Ober den 
Sprachgebraueh des Xen. Ephcs. (Frogramm Kaiseislnutcm 1896); 
O. Schissel von Flcsrhrnhcrg, Die Rahmmrr xhhlung in den Ephesisehm 
Geschichten des Xen. Ephes. (1909); 11 . Lavagnim, Studt sut rornanzo 
greco (1950), 145 ff. G. G. 

XERXES I O P. Khshayarshan , son of Darius and 
Atossa, king of Persia 486-465 li.c. lie inherited from his 
fnther the task of punishing the Greeks for their partici- 
pation in the Ionian revolt. Securing the co-operation of 
Carthage, and promises of support from several Greek 
States, he prepared a great fleet and army, bridged the 
Hellespont, and dug a canal through the Atlios peninsula. 
In the spring of 4K0 his forces set out. At first they met 
with success; the fleet was victorious at Artemisium, the 
army foiced Thermopylae, Attica was laid waste, and 
the Greeks forced hack to their last line of defence, the 
Isthmus of Corinth. But at Salamis Thennstocles with 
the Greek fleet won a victory which decided, the future 
of Greece. His supplies from Asia cut offi jCerxes was 
forced to retreat; Mardonius, whom he left inicommand, 
was defeated at Plataea, and a final Persian\ failure at 
Mycalc encouraged the defection of the Greeks of Asia 
Minor. ' 

Of Xerxes’ subsequent career little is knoWn. In his 
reign the circumnavigation of Africa was attempted. 
After his defeats in Greece, Xerxes retired to his harem. 
He built extensively at Pcrscpolis, Ecbatana, etc. But 
the Empire, though still vast in extent and resources, 
was weakened by court intrigues, in one of which he was 
murdei ed. 

lli'lucb , Gr. Gesrh ii ; C H. Grimily, The Great Persian M’fir 
(1001); A | T. Olmsteail, History nf the tWvan bmpirt (II. S. A, 
1948), A K Hum, Persia and the Greeks 11962) Sec aha I’l.KSiA, 
i’LUSlAN WAILS. M. b. Jj , U M. I 1 . 
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ZALEUCUS, the lawgiver of Italian I,ocri. As his laws 
are said to have been the first Greek codification, lie 
probably lived c. 650 R.c. IIis legislation was notorious 
for its severity. The older tradition (4U1 c.) seems to 
have preserved some good material, e.g. his use of the 
lex tahonis ('eye for eye’) and prescription of exact 
penalties for each crime. Like other Greek lawgivers, 
he also issued sumptuary laws. Zaleucus was famous, 
too, as a conciliator of social factions; the constitution of 
Locri, however, remained extremely aristocratic. His 
laws were accepted by many cities of Italy and Sicily. 
The later tradition about him is mostly legendary (cf. 
FGrH 566, F 130 with Jacoby’s comment). 

Arist. Pol. 1274“- *' ; Diod. 12, 19 V. E. Adcock, CIIJ 1927; M. 
Milhl, Klin, lleiheft xxn (1929). V. E. 

ZALMOXIS (Salmoxis) (ZtiXuoh ?, ZaA^o^ij), the 
deity of the Getsie (Hdt. 4. 94-6). He seems to have 
been a god of the dead, for the Getac are said to ‘make 
immortal’ a man every four years, by throwing him 
upon spear-points, after charging him with messages for 


the other world. Plato (Chnn. 156 d) speaks of certain 
‘physicians of Zalinoxis’ and then doctrines; this seems 
his own invention. Other authors (see commentators ad 
locc.) add nothing but a conjecture of Mnaseas (in 
Photius, s.v. Zdp.o\£is [sic] that he was the same as 
Kronos (q.v.). 

Cf A. D. Nock, CR 19*6, 1H4 ff. 11 . J. R. 

ZAMA was the name of one or more towns in North 
Africa. The view that a Zama lay at Sidi Abd el Djedidi, 
31 miles north-west of Kairouan, should probably he 
rejected (cf. L. Pomssot, Rev. Africaine 1928, 165 ff.). 
Further west lay Zama Mnior and Zama Regia, unless 
these should be identified as one town. Modern Jama 
and Seha Biar are the most probable sites for one or both. 
Ksar Toual Zouamcul or Zammcl, 4 \ miles east of Scba 
Biar, is now identified with Vicus Maracitanus, ‘attri- 
buted’ to Zama Regia, and not with Zama Regia itself 
(Ddroche, op. cit. infra). The question must remain open 
until new epigraphic evidence is found. Zama Regia lay in 
the Numidian kingdom. It was besieged unsuccessfully 
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by Metellus during the Jugurthine War (109 b.c.); later 
it was Juba’s capital, and after capture by T. Scxtius 
(41 B.C.) it was temporarily destroyed. It may have 
become a municipium c. 29 b.c. ; it was a colony under 
Hadrian (Col. Ael. Hadr. Augusta Zama Regia). Zama 
is best known as the traditional site of Hannibal's defeat 
by Scipio Africanus in 202, an identification which rests 
on no better authority than Nepos. The battle was almost 
certainly not fought there, although Hannibal camped at 
Zama before advancing still further west to the actual 
battlefield which Polybius calls Margaron (otherwise 
unknown) and Livy Naraggara (Sidi Yousscf); it prob- 
ably lay between Naraggara and western Zarna in a plain 
Draa-el-Mctnan, south-west of Sicca Veneria (El Kef). 

T. Rice Hiilmcn, The Unman Republic iii (1923), 536 fT. , 'll." H. 
Scullard, Sctpio Afucanus in the Seiutid Runic U'ar (1Q30), 310, id 
Snpio Africanus: SoUircr and Politician ( 1970) , 1 k. Dtfrocht:, Melanges 
d’arch. 1948, 55 tf. For the mumcifnum, M. Grant. From Impenum to 
Am tori tas ( 1946), 1H2; k. 'X'euibch, Dus rbtn, Stadteuiesen m Fiord- 
afrika(u)t)z), 187 ff. II. H. S. 

ZHLA, an ancient temple State of Pontus with n large 
and fertile territoiy, and a considerable population of 
hierodulcs attached to the land and service of Anaiti9 
and the ‘Persian Deities’. Here Mithridates VI (q.v.) 
defeated Tnarius in 67, and Caesar Pharnaces II (q.v.) 
in 47. Originally under priestly rule, it was one of 
Pompey’s Pontic cities. Under Antony it became a 
temple State again, in the kingdom of Polemo 1 (q.v.), 
but when this was annexed in a.d. 64 it appears as a city 
again. 

Strabo n. S12; 12. 559. F. Cumont, Stadia Pnntica 11 (igo6), 
18K ir, iii (igio), 233 ft, Jones, Cities K. Rom. bcl* index; 

Mattie, Rom. Rule Asia Min. 1K3 and index. T. U. S. ti. 


,™?° (3 ? 5 rf 6 ‘ 1 "-O. son of Mnaseas of Citium 

(Cyprus) probably of I hoenician nice, founder ol the 
Stoic school. He came to Athens in 3n and attended 
the lectures of Polemon. head of the Academy, and of the 
Mcganan philosopher Diodorus A K r hut was con- 
verted to Cynicism by Crates of Thebes, llts earlier 
writings especially his an- s.ud to have been 

entirely Cynic in outlook. Later he turned to Socratic 
philosophy through study of the works of Antisthcnes 
and finally developed his own system, lie taught in die 
Stoa Poikile, a public hall m Athens, fiom vl„d, the 
name of his school is derived, and soon acqumd a large 
audience, though he tried to keep out the general public 
and wanted to teach real philosophers only. He became 
a friend of King Antigonus (ionatas and was invited to 
stay with him at his court at Pella, but declined and sent 
his disciple Persacus instead. 

Unlike most of the Socratics he created a complete 
philosophical system, consisting of logic and theory of 
knowledge (Aoyurov), physics ((jw#ed v an d flcnAnyumi.), 
and ethics (ijflncdv). In physics he admittedly followed 
Heraclitus, but was also strongly influenced bv Aristo- 
telian philosophy. In logic and theory of knowledge he 
was influenced by Antisthenes and Diodorus, the 
Megarian. His ethical doctrine gave great comfort to 
many during the troubled times ol the sue Lessors of 
Alexander. According to this doctrine the only real good 
is vutuc, the only real evil moral weakness. Every thing 
else, including poverty, death, pain, is indifferent/ Since 
nobody can deprive the wise man of his virtue he is 
always in possession of the only real good and therefore 
happy. 


ZENO (Ztjpcov) (1) of Elea, pupil and friend of Par- 
menides (q-v.), was probably born c. 490 n.c. (PI. Prm. 
127 h). Ills most famous and perhaps only book was 
written in his youth and supported Parmenides’ monism 
by drawing pairs of contradictory conclusions from the 
premisses of its opponents (PI. Prm. 128 c), whence 
Aristotle (fr. 65) calls him the inventor of dialectic. Thus 
he argued that, if many things exist, they must each be 
{a) self-identical and one and therefore so small as to 
have no magnitude, yet nevertheless ( h ) infinitely large, 
since each, if it is not to he nothing, must have some 
magnitude and every magnitude is divisible into an 
infinite number of magnitudes (Siinpl. in Phys. 139-41). 
Further arguments showed that any group of many 
things must he both limited and unlimited in number 
(fr. 3) and both like and unlike, one and tnuny, at re9t and 
in motion (PI. Vhdr. 261 d). To the last antinomy prob- 
ably belong the four arguments for the impossibility 
ol motion paraphrased bv Aristotle, Phys. 6. Q (the 
Dichotomy, the Achilles, the Arroiv, and the Stadium). 

Plato asserts that the ‘many things’ which Zeno's 
arguments aimed to piove unreal were physical objects 
(1 spwfjLfva Prm. 130 a, 135 c). And in fact the exhaustive- 
ness of the arguments shows that they were not designed 
to refute a special physical or metaphysical theory; 
they appear rather to be a systematic development of 
Parmenides’ views about the foundations of the 'beliefs 
of mortals' and to seek to show that the units of which any 
plurality must consist cannot he so defined that they can 
be considered as genuine units. 

Though polemical in intention, Zeno’s arguments 
were influential m education (PI. Ale. 1. itq a, Plut. Per. 
4) and probably also in the development of mathematical 
and physical views connected with the notions of unity, 
continuity, and infinity. 

Dirts, Vorsokt." i. 217-58; Burnet, FGP 310 ff. ; W. D. Ross, 
AnstatU’s Physics ( rrnf>), xi-xii, 71 ft , 47« k, 655! ; H. D. P. Lrc, 
Zeno of Flea (igiOl Ik Frrinkcl, ‘Zeno of Flea's nt Larks on plurality', 
AJPhll. IQ42. Ilk, 193 ff. (leviscd in German in We^e und Formers 
frUhgnechtschen Detikerts (1960)); G. E. k. Owen, ‘Zeno and the 
Mathematicians’, /Voc. Ar. Sue. ig.58, iggfF. A. Fk t\ 
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A. C. Pearson, Fragments of Zeno and C/cantlus (f8gil; von 
Arnim, SVF 1. 3-72; Dior Larrt 7 i-Uju, M. Pnlilenz, 'Zonnn 
urui Chrysipp’, Nathniht. Cutting. UtSelRch., I'achitriippe i, N F. 
»d. no. g, uk Du- Stoa 1 ^1948-55), K von F. 

ZENO (3) of Tarsus, Stoic, successor of Chrysippus as 
head of the school in 204 b.c. lie left behind him few 
books but many disciples. 

Ttstimonia in von Amim, SVF m. 209. See Zeller, Plut. tL 
Grid hen 111. i 4 . 45 1. 

ZENO (4) of Rhodes (early 2nd c. b.c.), wrote a history 
of Rhodes from the beginnings to his own times, which 
Polybius used (with Antisthenes), although lie criticized 
his patriotic exaggeration (Polyb. 16. 14); his tradition 
may also appear in Diodorus. 

FCrll ill. 523. 

ZENO (5) of Sidon (b. c. 150 n.c.), Epicurean, pupil of 
Apollodorus and probably head of the school between 
him and Phaedms. Cicero heard him lecture in Athens 
in 79— 7S. Philodemus’ Ilf pi im/j/njfua? was a selection 
from Zeno, and his IJtpi tn;/xe/oiv borrows lectures by 
him. I Ie is probably the source of part ol Cic. Nut. D. 1. 
Zeller, Phil. d. Gncchen 111. l\ 384-6. W. D. R. 

ZENO (6) of Sidon, Stoic, pupil of Diodorus Cronus 
(Diog. Laert. 38. 16). 

Zeller, Plnl. d. Cnechen iii. 1*. 40. 

ZENOBIA (Septimia), or in Aramaic fiat Zabbai, the 
second wife of Oduenathus (q.v 7 .). She was perhaps 
responsible for the murder of her husband and his son 
by a previous marriage; at any rate she thereupon 
secured the power for herself in the name of her infant 
son Vnballathus (q.v.). Gallicnus sent Ilcraclianus against 
her, but he was defeated, and Zenobia, having secured 
Syria and devastated Bostra (q.v.), in A.D. 269 conquered 
Egypt, and next year overran Asia Minor except Bithynia. 
Aurelian at first acquiesced, granting ro Vaballathus the 
same position as his father, but when in 271 Zenobia, not 
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content with this partial recognition, proclaimed her son 
Augustus, he marched against her. His general Probus 
was killed while attempting to conquer Egypt, but he 
himself reoccupied Asia Minor with little resistance, 
defeated Zubdus, Zenobia’s general, at Antioch and 
again at Emesa, and finally captured Palmyra and the 
queen herself and her sons. Having been exhibited at 
Aurelian’s triumph she was granted a pension and a 
villa at Tibur. Zenobia is highly praised fur her beauty, 
intelligence, and virtue, but was evidently a ruthless 
woman. She sacrificed to her personal ambition the 
fortune of her native city, which Odaenalhus had by Ins 
loyalty to the Empire preserved. See also AURELlANUS. 

J. G. FtfvnLT, Htstoire dt Palmyra (1931)1 103 II. A. H. M. J. 

ZENODORUS, author, between 200 n.c. and a.d. 90, 
of a treatise Fltpi iaofiiTpcov ayrjfLti tu»'. Several proposi- 
tions from it are preserved in the commentary of Theon 
of Alexandria on book 1 of Ptolemy’s Syn taxis. He was 
followed closely in his treatment of the subject by Pappus, 
whose treatment is, however, more complete. His style 
is not unlike that of Euclid and Archimedes. W. D. It. 

ZENODOTUS of Ephesus (b. r. 325 n.c.), pupil of 
Philetas, became the first head of the Library at Alex- 
andria (c. 284) and undertook the classification of the 
Greek epic and lyric poets, some of whom he edited. 
Works 

(1) Lexicography: Homeric Glossary (rXtuoaat), which 
often relied on guesswork to give the meaning of diffi- 
cult words, hut opened the way loi the scholarly study 
of language; Atfris eOvt not, a compilation of foreign 
expressions occurring in literary texts. (2) Editions 
(Sin/iffcuotiy). His recension of the Iliad and Odyssey, in 
which for the first time the poems were divided into 
twenty-four books, represented the first scientific attempt 
to get back to the original Homeric text hy the collation 
of several MSS. He marked lines of the genuineness of 
which he felt doubt with an obelus (see scnoi ARSHir, 
cirefk, § 3), and altered the text by the transposition or 
telescoping of verses, by the introduction of new read- 
ings, and sometimes even hy the insertion of new lines. 
But the extremely subjective nature of his criteria— he 
laid great emphasis on to irptimv — made him sometimes 
rash in emendation. He produced also recensions of 
llesiod, Theog., Anaereon, Pindar (POxy. v. 841). 

H Dilnl/er, Dr Zenodott studio Hnmrtiris (1848); K. Lehrs, Da 
Anstarcln sludiis Homerua' (iNN?,), \ Itomrr, t' lur the Honierreren- 
sum dcs Zenudut (lHKO); D. U. Mnmu, Hornet's Odysu v, Appendix 
(iqoi), G M. Hulling, External Ei'uUnr* tor Interpolation tn Homer 
(192O; M. vun del Valk, Researches on iht Jixt and Sthoha of the 
lhad 11 (1964), 1 fl. J. K L. ; K. li. 

ZEPHYRUS, god of the West Wind, sometimes said 
to be husband of Ins (rainy wind and rainbow), as 
Alcaeus, fr. 8 Diehl; a subordinate figure in a few 
legends, as that of Hyaeinthus (q v.). His parents are 
Eos and Astraeus (lies. Theog. 379). Cf. wind-uods. 

ZEUGITAI (£f iryfrai), at Athens, before Solon a name 
for the citizens of moderate substance, roughly corres- 
ponding with the 'farmers’ (jee lui'ATKIdai) and Dcnu- 
ourgoi (q.v.) and so called either from the yoke of oxen 
(£cvyos) normally possessed by the former, or as serving 
in the army in close ranks (cf. Plut. Pel. 23), i.e. as hop- 
lites (q.v.). Solon used the name for his third census- 
class, of men with an estimated annual income of 
between 300 and 200 medimnoi of com, or the equivalent 
in other produce or money. In effect, the majority of the 
farmers and craftsmen of Attica fell into this class and it 
provided the bulk of the city’s force of hoplites, each 
man furnishing his own arms. Under Solon’s constitu- 
tion the seugitai enjoyed full citizen rights, except that 


they were admitted to the minor magistracies only. 
From the time of Cleisthenes they could be elected as 
strategoi (q.v.), and from 457/6 were eligible for appoint- 
ment as archontes (q.v.), A. W. G.; T. J. C. 

ZEUGITANA. The name, of unknown origin, some- 
times applied to the northern part of the province of 
Africa, centred on Cnrthage. It is used by Pliny (HN 5. 
23), but then seems to have gone out of use, to reappear 
in the fourth century when it was occasionally used of 
Africa (Proconsulans), now much smaller in area after 
the division of the old province of Africa by Diocletun. 

B. II. w. 

ZEUGMA (modern Bdlkis, opposite Birecik), in Syria on 
the right bank of the Euphrates at its chief crossing, about 
70 miles below Samosata. Twin colonies Seleuceia (right 
bunk) and Apamea (left bank) were founded by Seleucus 
I at this point (Pliny, HN 5. 86), which came to be 
known by the generic name Zeugma (‘junction’); it 
superseded an earlier Zeugma near Thapsacus. As a 
frontier post und a meeting-place of trade-routes from 
East and West across the Parthian Empire, it became 
extremely prosperous, Justinian fortified it against the 
Sassanids, but in 639 it fell to the Arabs. 

M. S. D. ; E W. G. 

ZEUS is the only Greek god whose jlndo-European 
origin can be proved with certainty, lie is found as 
'Father*, which attribute is very cormnob in Greek too, 
among the Homans, Indians, and lllvrians (Jupiter, 
Dynus pita, Dcipatyrns); the name of the German god 
Ziu (cf. Tuesday) is akin. The word signifies ‘sky’, and 
according to a general opinion the bright sky ; yet this is 
of no importance to primitive man, and the cults prove 
that Zeus is the weather-god, i.e. the sky as the sphere of 
atmospheric phenomena, thunder, rain, etc. Mountain 
peaks give weather signs, and Zeus is enthroned on them ; 
Olympus is a pre-Greek word signifying ’mountain’; 
and among other j topics also the thunder-god became 
the supreme god. The epithet ‘Father’ is generally 
understood according to the Homeric phrase 'Father of 
gods and men’. But Zeus created neither gods nor men 
and it is unbelievable that in Indo-European times a 
nobility traced its descent from Zeus — this is probably 
due to the heroic Mycenaean age; again, the divine 
children of Zeus, Athena, Artemis, Apollo, Ares, 
Dionysus, include pre-Greek and immigrant gods. 
Consequently ‘Father’ is to he taken in the sense of Eater 
familias , protector and ruler of the family. This implies a 
moral notion, the maintenance of customary laws; and 
these, c.g. the respect for suppliants and guest-fi lends 
(Zeus Hikesios, Xcnios), were always bound up with 
Zeus. This explains why Zeus was the god of the court- 
yard and the household (Zeus llerkeios, Ktesios). The 
Greek State being founded on the family, Zeus was, as 
Homer shows, the protector of the king and his rights. 
The Mycenaean age formed the supreme god and the 
State of the gods after the model of its mighty kings nnd 
knights. Zeus is surrounded hy recalcitrant vassals who 
sometimes show him respect, sometimes mock him. 
He rules according to power rather than according to 
righteousness, und has innumerable loves and children. 

Homer impressed this Zeus upon the Greek mind. In 
the historical age, although kingship was abolished, Zeus 
was not dethroned. Zeus became the highest civic god, 
often with the epithet Polieus and together with Athena 
Polias, the old Minoan-Mycenacan palace goddess and 
protectress of the king. As protector of political freedom 
he was called Soter, Eleutherios, and festivals were insti- 
tuted in his honour. He hud little to do with other concerns 
of the peoplt — agriculture, war, crafts, etc. It was never 
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forgotten that Zeus was the protector of law and morals. 
Hesiod invokes him as such in his cry for justice and 
places Dike at his side. The loftiest conception of Zeus is 
found in Aeschylus, who enhances his righteousness and 
overwhelming power. In the Hellenistic age his name 
was very freely given to the chief deity of any non-Greek 
trihe or region (the most famous precursor in classical 
times being Zeus Ammon in Libya). Cosmological ideas 
were not in any large measure attached to Zeus; Stoic 
philosophy, however, identified him with its highest 
principle, lire, which at the same time is the reason which 
pervades and unimates the universe. This idea is ex- 
pressed very beautifully in the hymn by Clcanthes (q.v.). 

Certain myths are important, among them the most 
peculiar Cretan myth of the birth ol Zeus, according 
to which the child was hidden in a cave in order that 
Kronos might not swallow it up, and nourished by 
animals, and the Curetcs danced around it. The Cretans 
told also that Zeus was dead and huriod. This is certainly 
a Minoan conception, the spirit of vegetation, as born 
and dying annually. This Cretan deity, the kai tros, who 
may be the consort of the great vegetation-goddess, was 
identified with the Greek supreme god. Zeus dethroned 
Kronos and together with the Olympian gods fought 
against the Titans and imprisoned them. The Titans are 
believed to he pre-Greek gods but the evidence is slight. 
The myth is perhaps modelled on the cosmological myth 
according to which Kronos dethroned his father Uranus. 
These myths are mixed up with the folktale motives. 

Zeus in art is a kingly, bearded figure, m the archaic 
period rohed, later sometimes naked. Pheidias' gold and 
ivorv enthroned colossus at Olympia was peilups the 
most celebrated of all statues in antiquity and set the 
type for futuie generations. Pausamas (i. 17. 1) saw' in 
the Ileracum at ( )lvmpia an early image of Zeus standing, 
wearing a helmet; and it is hkrlv that the numerous small 
bronzes of helmetcd warriors from the eighth and seventh 
centuries found at Olympia repiesent the god (see E. 
Kunze, Olympia Bencht iv (1Q50), 123 ft.). 

Conk, Zrur; \1 P Nilsson, ARW 1938, i«j(> AT. ; C.(}R 0 1 fT. 

and 5 10 ll (Lite Tituns). M. P N., J 11 . I'., JVI K. 

ZEUXIS, painter, of Heraclea in Lucania, pupil of 
Neseus of Thasos or LXimophilus of llmicra. Pliny 
dates him 307 11. C., and re|ects 424 Quintilian dates 
both him and Parrhasius in the time of the Peloponnesian 
W ar. In Plato’s Protagoras (dramatic dale about 430) he 
is young and a newcomer in Athens. Ills rose-wreathed 
Eros is mentioned in Ar. Ach. cjqi- 2 (425). He painted 
Alemenj for Acragas before 40(1, and Archelaus’ palace 
between 413 and io<). He ‘entered the door opened by 
Apollodorus and stole his art'; he added the use ol high- 
lights to shading, and Lucian praises in the Centaur 
family (an instance of the unusual subjects winch Zeuxis 
preferred) the subtle gradation ol colour from the human 
to the animal body of the female Centaur; his grapes 
(possibly on the scenery lor satyr-plays) were said to 
ha ve deceived the birds. His figures lacked the of 
Pol vgnotus, although his Penelope was morality itself, 
and his Helen, lor Croton, an ideal picture compiled 
from several models; 7 m/Ly rather than distinguished 

the Autohoreas with Titan look and wild hair, and the 
Menclaus drenched in tears. He also painted mono- 
chromes on white, and fighna opera (clay plaques). 

Overbi-ck, 1077, n»i, tfq7 qi ; I’luhl, 739, O. Urcndel, JDAI 
1932, 191 , Kunipi, Malerei u. Zcichn. 12a, T. H. L. W. 

ZOlLUS (ZutiA ns) of Amphipolis (4th c. B.C.), the cynic 
philosopher, pupil of Poly crates and teacher ol Anaxi- 
menes of Lampsacus; is described by the Suda as prfrtup 
k ni <f>iA 6 ou(f>n^ t by Aelian, VII 11 . 10 , as kvwv prjropiKos 
and 0 oyepos. He was notorious for the bitterness ol his 


attacks on Isocrates, Plato, and especially Homer, He 
probably visited Alexandria when the Library and 
Museum were being established. 

Works 

(0 Against Isocrates. (2) Against Plato , favourably 
mentioned by I)ion. Hal. Pomp. 1. (3) Against Homer 
(/va6f (Jfu'jftuu or Korn tt)s~ 'Opypov mnyimos or perhaps 
O/n/pupuurd, which became the author’s nickname), 
lliis \\oik was chiefly devoted to severe, though often 
captious, criticism of the poet’s invention, of the credi- 
bility of incidents (e g. 11 . 23 ioo), and of the characters 
(e.g. II. 1. 5°)- Aristotle’s lost /\irnpyfiaTa 'OpypiKti was 
a reply to Zoilus and Ins followers. (3) Censure of Homer 
(V'oyo? O/iTjpov), piohahl\ a declamation. (5) Panegyric 
on the People of 'Inmlos (6) On Figures, a technical 
rhetorical treatise; lus definition cr xVfLu- time crtpnv 
lice TTpomwiLiaOtu rnpue 0t A cytiv is criticized by 
Quintilian (9. 1. 14) Me was the first to use tTxijiia in 
tins technical sense. (7) On Amphipolis. (8) A history 
of Giecce from the Thcoguny to the death of Philip of 
Macedon. 

1'Grft ii. A, 71, U. LncdLindu , De Zoila alusque Ffomeri oh - 
treitutonbm (iSys) J. 1-. L. p R. i). 

ZONARAS, Joiiannf-s, Byzantine historian and canonist 
of the twelfth century. A commander of the body-guard 
and imperial secretary, he retired to monastic life at 
Hagin Glykena (isle of Ninudio) where lie devoted 
himself to writing fie composed an authoritative com- 
mentary to Byzantine Canon Law, commentaries on the 
poems of Gregory of Nazianzus and on the terminology 
of religious poetry — and probably the various other 
excgetic hooks and lives of saints which go under his 
name; he is also the author of at least one religious poem. 
As a historian he wrote an epitome of histones which in 
modern editions is divided into eighteen books: it is a 
universal history to a.d. 11 iS and was composed before 
1143 under John II Comnenus. Zonaras never claimed 
to be more than a compiler and complained gracefully 
about the lack of hooks 111 his little island. For Greek 
history lie mainly used Herodotus, Xenophon, Plutarch, 
and Arrian. For Roman history to the destruction of 
Carthage he excerpted Plutarch and the first twenty-one 
books ol Dio Cassius, inr which he is our only important 
source. He w r as compelled to omit the history of the late 
Roman Republic because lie did not have the relevant 
hooks of Din (he only gives some excerpts from 
Plutarch’s Pompey and Caesar), but was able to use Dio’s 
books 44-68 and is, together with Xiphilinus our main 
source lor the reconstruction of Dio’s books 61-8. For 
the period after Domitian he followed Xiphilinus instead 
of the original Dio. He added information from other 
sources (e.g. Eusebius). Petrus Patricius was his chief 
source for the period between Severus Alexander and 
Constantine. The rest derives from various chronicles, 
not all of which have been identified. Zonaras is 
especially important as a source for the period A.D. 
450-550. Ilis excerpts are faithful in content, but stylis- 
tically independent. See mo (2) cassius. 

His works collected in xxxviii, cxxxiv-cxinrvU. 

Cmiicm Fan iioms ot the Histories. M. I’inder-Th. HUttner- 
Wobst (1841-97); L Dindml ( iSOt 4 - 7 s). 

On Sources. Tli Banner- Wuh^t, Cnmmentotiones Flerkeisevianas 
(iKyo), 121II ; V. l*li. Boissrvain, Hermes 1891, 440 II.; F. Millar, 
A Study of (Cassius lha( 11)64), ill, 19s ff. 

In ( ji ni-ral. K. Krumbachcr, (lrsr)i. Bvsr Lit* (1807). 370 ff ; 
l*h Mover, Rentier. Rrntest. Theol. Klrche 21 (1908), 71s; K. 
Amann. Diet Thiol. Cath. 15 (1930), 3705; G. Moravcsik, Hvzun~ 
tinuturcira 1 1 (igsH), 344*1 • A. M. 

ZONAS of Sardis (ft. 80 n.c.) was a distinguished 
orator, and left a few poetic epigrams in the Greek 
Anthology. The finest is a poignant epitaph asking 
Charon to help the little dead boy who cannot walk very 
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well in his first sandals ( Anth . Pal. 7. 365); his pastoral 
pieces in the manner of Anyte (q.v.) are charming too, 
e.g. Anth. Pal. 9. 226 and 312. His family name was 
Diodorus, and some epigrams appearing in the Antho- 
logy under that name may be his. G, II. 

ZOOLOGY. Excellent early vase-paintings of animals 
are scattered over the Greek world with special schools 
in Cyprus, Boeotia, Chalcis, etc. Marine creatures are 
particularly well rendered. The name lor a painter, 
zographus, suggests attention to animal forms. Much 
accurate observation is displayed on coins and mosaics, 
both Greek and Imperial, and on some of them the actual 
species of small marine invertebrates can be easily 
recognized. 

2. With some efTort a classificatory system may be 
read into the arrangements of animals by habit in On diet 
of the Hippocratic Collection. More scientific are various 
fragments of the Sicilian school on the structure of 
animals (sec anatomy and l’lJYSioi.or.Y, §2). In the true 
scientific tradition is a work of the Hippocratic Collection 
(artificially divided under titles On Generation , On the 
Nature of the Embryo, and On Diseases, book 4) of about 
380 li. c. It sets forth in some detail a doctrine of pan- 
genesis astonishingly like that of Darwin (Animals and 
Plants wider Domestication, i8hH). To explain heredity 
it supposes that vessels reach the seed carrying Bamples 
from all parts of the body. It contains the first account 
of a controlled biological experiment. ‘Take 20 eggs and 
let them be incubated by hens. Each day, from the second 
to that of hatching, remove an egg, break it, and examine 
it. You will find that the nature oi the bird can be likened 
to that of man. The membranes proceed from the 
umbilical cord, and all that I have said on the subject of 
the infant you will find in the bird’s egg, in which you 
will he surprised to find an umbilical cord.’ 

3. With almost the sole exception of this able work, 
ancient zoology begins and ends with Aristotle. Among 
his positive contributions are. 

(а) Records of the life, breeding, habits, and structure 
of about 540 species of animals. 

(б) Investigations of the developing chick, which has 
ever since been the classical ernbryological subject. 

(c) Accounts of the habits and development of 
octopuses and squids, in some cases surpassed only 
in quite modern limes. 

(d) Anatomical accounts of the four-chambered 
stomach of ruminants, of the complex relations of 
the ducts, vessels, and oigans in the mammalian 
generative system, and ol the mammalian character 
of porpoises, dolphins, and whales, all unsurpassed 
until the seventeenth century. 

(e) Accounts of exceptional modes of development of 
fish, among them of a dog-fish (Mustelus laevis ) the 
young of which is linked to the womb by a navel 
cord and placenta much as in a mammal. Nothing 
has contributed more to Aristotle’s modern 
scientific reputation than the rediscovery of this 
phenomenon a century ago. 

(/) Observations on paternal care in fish, verified only 
in the last century by Louis Agassiz, who named 
the fish concerned Parasi/urus Anstotehs ; and on 
the hectocotylizalion of one of the tentacles in the 
octopus. 

(g) Stress on the heart and vascular system on embryo- 
logical grounds. He is often quoted ns calling the 
heart 'the first to live and last to die’. The idea is 
in his works but the phrase is not. 

(h) A permanent addition to the technique of scientific 
instruction was his introduction of diagrams to 
explain anatomical relations. Some of his diagrams 
can be restored from his descriptions. 


4. Aristotle seems not to have been interested in taxo- 
nomy, and there is no attempt in his work to produce a 
taxonomic scheme. His main concern is to ascertain the 
causes of the observed differences between animals: the 
Historia ammahum is a collection of materials for this 
purpose, and his own title for the treatise known as the 
Parts of Animals is ‘the Causes of the Parts of Animals*. 
(It should be noted that although he attaches great 
importance to morphological differences, drawing atten- 
tion to differences which are merely of degree — ot ‘the 
more and less* — and wider differences ‘by analogy’, these 
are not the only differences which he records, and his 
survey includes differences m methods of reproduction, 
of locomotion, diet, disposition, habitat, and manner of 
life generally.) He does, however, for practical purposes 
of exposition, make use of the general division into 
blooded (i.e. red-blooded) and bloodless animals; and 
under these two headings we find the following 'main 
groups’: (1) under blooded animals, Viviparous quad- 
rupeds, Oviparous quadrupeds, Cetacea, Birds, and 
Fishes; (2) under bloodless animals, the four groups 
Crustacea, Cephalopoda, Insects, and Testacea. These 
groupings are., however, used for convenience of treat- 
ment, and the fundamental principle of degrees of heat 
(sec §7 below) cuts across them. It is also obvious that 
some animals, Huch as man and the serpents, are not 
catered for by these groupings. Aristotle also draws 
attention to the continuous gradation of things in nature, 
from lifeless objects upwards: they can he Arranged in a 
sort ol ladder, the scala naturae discussed by naturalists 
until the mid nineteenth century. In the eiglith hook of 
the Jlistoria ammahum he writes as follows: 'Nature 
gradually advances from things that are without soul 
(lilt*) to the animals (living things) in such a way that the 
continuity prevents us from seeing where ih$ boundary 
comes and lrom determining to which side of it an inter- 
mediate example belongs. First after the lifeless things 
stands the tribe of plants; and of these one kind of plant 
differs from another in that it appears to possess a 
greater share of lift* the whole tribe of plants, when 
compared with other objects, seems almost to he endued 
with soul (life), yet when compared with the tribe of 
animals it appears to be without soul (life). The advance 
from plants to animals is continuous, as I have said. 
Thus, in the sea there are creatures of which one would 
he at a loss to say whether they arc animals or plants . . 
(HA 588^4 ff.). 

5. It is sometimes said that Aristotle’s view of repro- 

duction is that the material part of the embryo is con- 
tributed by the female parent, and the ‘form’ (which in 
a living creature is the ‘soul’, the principle of life) by 
the male parent. There are times when Aristolle does in 
fact express himself in these terms, but a more precise 
statement of his view is that the male contributes the 
sentient faculty of ‘soul’: the possession of this faculty is 
the distinctive feature of an animal as contrasted with a 
plant. The material contributed by the female is also 
endowed with ‘soul’, but only with the lower faculties of 
it. It is thus true to say that the male contributes no 
material part to the embryo; but some material must 
pass from the male to the female, and this material is 
the 'connate pneuma’ (uv^utov contained in the 

semen. The function of the connate pneuma is to act as 
the vehicle of the ‘movements’ proper to the species or 
‘form’ concerned (in Greek tibos can mean both species 
and ‘form’); and this function of transmitting the ‘form’ 
(by means of the appropriate ‘movements’) to the new 
embryo is really only an extension of its normal function 
of maintaining the ‘form’ in the already existing fully 
grown animal. Aristotle describes the connate pneuma ns 
the chief of the 'instruments’ used by Nature, comparing 
it with the instruments of the smith, winch similarly 
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convey to the material on which he is working the 
‘movements’ proper to the ‘form’ of the article into which 
he intends to fashion the material. In the body, the con- 
nate pneuma is carried in the blood, which is charged 
with it by the heart, the sent of ‘soul’ or the vital prin- 
ciple, and this pneumatizntion of the blood is effected 
hv the bent resident in the heart. The semen, being 
blood which has undergone a further stage of ‘concoc- 
tion’ by bent, is thus, like the blood, capable of acting as 
the vehicle of the ‘movements’ proper to 'soul', and of 
reproducing them in the embryonic material supplied 
by the female parent. The difference between semen and 
catamenia (which Aristotle identified with the embryonic 
material) is due to the fact that the female, being less 
'hot* than the male, is unable to carry the concoction of 
this portion of the blood to the stage when it acquires 
the movements proper to sentient soul. 

According to Aristotle, semen is one of the ‘useful 
residues’; others include milk, catamenia, and marrow: 
Nature employs for useful purposes the blond which is 
surplus to the maintenance requirements of the body. 

6 . In view of what lias been said it is not surprising 
that Aristotle explicitly rejected any theory of pan- 
genesis such as had been propounded by some of Ins 
predecessors. None of the parts of the body is present 
as such in the embryo when it is first constituted: they 
are fashioned by the 'movements’ supplied by the male 
parent. (Hut see § 7 below.) These ‘movements’ are 
complex, and include those proper not only to ‘animal’ 
and to the species concerned, but also to the sex and 
to the individual, and even to grandparents and more 
remote ancestors. 'Die final determination of the sex of 
the embryo and of its resemblance or lack of resemblance 
to paients or ancestors is the result of u contest between 
the ‘movements’ and the material upon which thev are 
operating- if the movement ol the male ‘departs from 
type’ it changes over to the female; if the immediate 
movements ‘relapse 1 they fall back into those of grand- 
parents or more remote ancestors. This principle 
Austotlc applies not only to general resemblance of the 
body as a whole, but also to resemblance of individual 
parts of it. When I he 'movements’ become unduly con- 
fused, no family resemblance can be traced in the off- 
spring; when the 'movement* cannot master the 
embryonic material, the icsult is a monstrosity — merely 
‘an animal’. 

These matters are discussed by Aristotle at consider- 
able length and in great detail , his discussion on this 
subject is one of the most remarkable in the whole ot 
his zoological works. With Ins notion of the sea la naiur/ir 
and his theory of the ‘relapsing’ of the ‘movements.’ it 
might perhaps have been expected that the stage was 
set for Aristotle to go on to propound a theory of evolu- 
tion. lie does not, however, go hack to what has been 
stated above. IVrhaps one reason winch pievented him 
from doing so w.is his view ot the place ol animals in the 
whole scheme of the universe. ‘Die perpetual succession 
of generations was for him a process in which the sub- 
lunary or lower part of the cosmos approached as closely 
as was possible lor it to the unchanging individual eter- 
nity ol lhe things in the upper cosmos; in the lower 
cosmos it is the ‘forms’ (species) only, not the individuals, 
which are eternal, and it would no doubt have seemed a 
contradiction of the whole scheme of the universe to 
suggest that these ‘forms’ were liable to change. 

7. The importance of heat (or. more precisely, hot 
substance) in Aristotle’s theory of living things cannot be 
overestimated. Hot substance is in fact one of the four 
fundamental constituents of the physical universe re- 
cognized by him, and the connate pneuma itself, the 
essential intermediary between 'form* and ‘matter*, is 
r special kind of hot substance. If it were necessary to 


hay that there is any typically Aristotelian classification 
ot animals it would have to be that which lie himself 
indicates, based on the principle of degre s of hear f or 
him, the ‘most perfect* animals are those which are the 
hottest ; they produce ‘perfect’ otKpnng because they 
are able to carry the ‘concoction’ of ihc emhrvo m the 
point w hen it is identical in form (though not i,f course 
in size) with the parent. Colder animals can produce 
only eggs; even colder ones only hiivae. The coldest 
animals reproduce in a manner comparable to that of 
plants. It lias already been noted that the diflereticr 
between the sexes is accounted for by a difference of 
heat. Heat, however, is not merely nn enabling or con- 
comitant factor: it is an active one, and in tins regard 
cold is associated with it. It is true that the ‘movements’ 
proper to ‘form’, which are conveyed to the embryonic 
material, are responsible for fashioning the embryo into 
an animal of the required speues; hut the lower stages 
of the work can he left to the 'movements’ of lhe hot and 
the cold, which are able ol themselves to fashion 'the 
uniform parts of the body, such as flesh, hone, hair, and 
sinew, though they cannot deal wilh the next stage, the 
fnimation of the non-uniform puns such as head, hand 
and foot. The doctrine of .spontaneous generation has a 
somewhat similar basis. Animals and plants are formed 
111 earth and fluid because there is water m die earth, 
and there is pneuma in water, and theic is ‘soul-heat’ 
(fcpfuinjs ifniyiKij) in all pneuma; indeed, Aristotle can 
go so far as to suv that in the case of spontaneous genera- 
tion of natural things the matter can he set in movement 
by itsdf ; it can supply itself with the same movement as 
that which the semen normally would supply. 

The passive ingredients upon which the active ones, 
especially the hot, operate are the solid (dry) and the 
fluid (moist), particularly the latter, which is the best 
suited for supporting life (Ccdtikoi'). It is the relationship 
between these four factors, especially between the hot 
and the fluid, which determines much of the behaviour 
and the observable features ol animals, and of which 
these are symptoms. I11 this connexion Austotlc pays 
special attention to the habitat, and the places of leechng 
and breeding of animals ■ e g. some spend all their time 
in the water, others on land, while others arc amphibious. 
Again, some animals are cooled by taking in air. others 
by taking iti water, others nie cooled sufficiently by their 
environment, and so forth. These phenomena, which 
exhibit many different combinations, are tc be explained 
by the ‘blend’ (KgdoK) of the animals' physical composi- 
tion, and especially by the balance between the hot and 
the fluid. The notion of ‘blend* is an impoitant one in 
Greek thought, and it is m fact a special case of (m/igtr/u' <1, 
right proportion, proper balance of ingredients ol all 
kinds; a notion applied elsewhere hv Aristotle and found 
also in other writers. I -ike one of the Hippocratic authors 
(in Rei*inm}) t Aristotle holds that nn animal’s physical 
‘blend’ determines not only its physical health but also 
its disposition (whence our ‘temper anient’) and its 
sensitivity and intelligence. The excellence of mans 
physical ‘blend’ is shown by the fact that he is the most 
intelligent of the animals. After Aristotle there is no 
scientific observation of a zoological character. (How- 
ever, StT ANATOMY AiSLl PHYSIOLOGY, §§ 12, iK.) 

8. The largest collections of animal stones arc those 
of Pliny and Aclian. Much accurate nature-knowledge 
can be gleaned from general literature, especially 1-atin. 
Roman country gentlemen had til* ir game preserves and 
aviaries, of which Varro gives details 3. 49- D)- A 

mural in the Villa Lma shows a bird-sanctuary. Under 
the Empire many strange beasts were hrought to Rome 
for the circus. Uinns, tigers, elephants hoth Afiican and 
Indian, rhinoceroses, bears, hisnns, boars, leopards, 
panthers, hyenas, and crocodiles were in the imperial 
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menageries. These sometimes contained prodigious 
numbers; Trajan owned n,ooo beasts, Augustus 420 
tigers, Nero 400 bears, and Gordian I 300 ostriches. 
Curiosity accounted for the presence of serpents, camels, 
hippopotamuses, antelopes, zebras, and giraffes. The 
first giraffe came to Europe for Commodus about 190, 
and Gordian I (237) is said to have had 100 of them. 

The Hippocratic work Ow Generation is given in the edition of 
E. L.ittr6, vul. 111 (18 si). Practically all the zoological work of Aris- 
totle is in his three worts Historiu an i mail urn, De pnrtihus annual tun t, 
lie oeneraLtone anima/tum {see Ams'ioTi r). Discussion with hiblio- 

S rapny in Charles Singer. Studies in the History and Method of 
ctence u (iqzi), and Greek Biology and Cj reek Medicine (1922). See 
also the introductions and appendixes in the L.ocb editions of De 
gen. an. and Hist. an. ; and D. M. Halmc, Vwif iinJ elbm in Aristotle's 
biology’, CO 1962, 81 ft., and id. ‘Aristotle's Use o( Differentiae in 
Zoology* in Anstote et les problfimcs dc nuthode (Symposium Ansto- 
tehcuin, 1962). O. Keller, Die unlike Ti-rivilt (iuoy). Representation 
of ammals in ancient art: lmhof-Hlunv -r and O. Keller, Tier -and 
pflanzenbdder auf Munzen und Gemtin t des klassischen /l l ter turns 
(iHHy); J. Morin, Dessins des animuux cn (StVi (ign ). Menageries in 

J reat detail by G. Doisel, Histoire dc\ enagenes (i vols., iyia); C. 
eiuusou, Animals for Show and Plea .Incient Rome (njn). 

C. S.; A. L. P. 

ZOPYRUS, writer on physiognomy, known from his 
judgement on Socrates’ appearance. 

See Fdrstcr, Scrip tores Physutgnomimici i, prol. vii fT. 

ZOROASTER (ZwpodaTprjg), the best-known form of 
the name of ZarathuStrn; for others see Bidez-Cumont 
i. 36 ff. The Greeks had heard of him as early as the 
fifth century B.c. (Xunthus of Lydia in Diog. Laert. 
proem, 2), and mentions of him are common in the 
Hellenistic period. Apart from an aberrant tradition, 
due perhaps to Ctesias (q.v.), which mude him a king 
of Bactria conquered by Ninus and Scmiramis (Didez— 
Cumont ii. 41 ff.), a fairly correct idea of his teachings 
was current in philosophic circles from about the time of 
Plato, the intermediary heirig probably Eudoxus of 
Cnidus. Legendary details of all sorts uccumuluted about 


him, some doubtless of oriental origin, and he was 
credited with the authorship of an immense number 
of works (2,000,000 lines or some 10,000,000 words, 
Hermippus in Pliny, HN 30. 4, were ascribed to him), 
dealing with theology, natural science, astrology, magic, 
etc., much of their contents being not only spurious but 
also quite foreign to his real interests and teachings. 

J. Bidez and F. Cumont, Les Mages helPmsts { 1938); J. Duchenrte- 
Guillciiun, The Western Response to Zoroaster (io^H). 

11 . J. R.; J. D.-G. 

ZOSIMUS, a Greek historian. Little is known of hia 
life except that he had been advocatus fisci and obtained 
the dignity of comes. His identification cither with the 
sophist Zosimus of Ascalon or w'lth the sophist Zosimus 
of Gaza is doubtful. He wrote a history ( Historiu nova) 
of the Roman Empire from Augustus to a.d. 410. lie must 
have completed it after a.d. 498, ns he mentions the 
abolition of the auti lustralis coliatio (2. 38), but before 
the composition of the chronicle of Eustathius of 
Epiphanm in w'hich he is quoted (first decades of the 6th 
c.). Book 1 summarizes the history of the first three 
centuries of the Empire (the section on Diocletian is lost), 
in books 2—4 Zosimus gives a more precise account of 
the fourth century and particularly of the years 395-410, 
for w r hich lie is our most important source. He uses 
Eunapius and Olvmpiodorus (qq.v.) extensively and his 
excursus on secular games (2. 1-6) derives from Phlegon 
(q.v.). He imitates Polybius. His interpretation of events 
is determined by his paganism. I le sees the decadence 
of the Empire as a consequence of the Wjection of 
paganism. He is naturally hostile to Constantine and 
Theodosius 1 and favourable to Julian. His altitude 
towards Stilicho is ambivalent. 

First edition by L.. Mendelssohn (18R7) with important introd. on 
HCKirccs. Cf. Chriat-Schniul Stahlm, 11 2. 1037; F. Stein, Hid. 

Bas-Rmpire ii (1049), 707 If., S Muzzanno, La fine del tnnttdo antten 
(1959), (11 ff., G, Moravcsik, Hyzanlinuturcica 1* (1958). 577 IT. A 
Came ion, Philo! ogus, lgt»g, 1 0(1 11 . A. M. 



